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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION 


OP  THE 


COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


The  writings  of  Walter  Scott  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  marking  an  era 
in  English  literature.  With  a genius  expansive  as  the  broad  field  of  letters, 
his  was  the  intellectual  capacity  to  master  every  subject  it  approached.  Famil- 
iar with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  dead  ages,  he  brought  to  his  task, 
whatever  were  its  nature,  a mind  richly  stored  with  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
apt  for  illustration,  description,  or  analogy. 

m 

Criticism  has  failed  in  its  attempt  to  confine  the  acknowledged  superiority  of 
Scott  to  any  distinctive  range  of  subjects.  The  reader  who  finds  surpassing 
beauty  and  thrilling  pathos  in  the  “ Lay”  and  “ Marmion,”  before  he  records  his 
admiration  will  recall  the  graphic  force  and  splendid  imagery  of  “ Waverley” 
and  “ Ivanhoe.” — Though  in  the  simple  and  natural  sketches  of  the  “ Lives  of 
the  Novelists,”  he  becomes  entranced  by  the  wizard  power  of  the  writer,  yet  will 
he  not  forget  that  the  historic  page  which  tells  of  Bruce,  or  Napoleon,  bears  an 
evidence  of  the  writer’s  genius  equally  brilliant  and  enduring, 

Scott’s  great  and  peculiar  merit  is  admitted  to  be  his  invincible  truth  to  na- 
ture. In  the  regions  of  poetry  and  romance,  with  an  imagination  that  never 
slumbers,  and  which  gives  light  and  life  to  every  picture  of  its  creation,  there  is 
still  a naturalness  that  wins  upon  the  heart,  till  fiction  becomes  reality.  It  is  here 
that  the  magician’s  power  is  felt,  though  the  arm  that  lifts  the  wand  is  unseen. 
On  the  busy,  life-like  pages  of  biography,  his  deep  knowledge  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  uni  versed  benevolence  of  disposition,  are  alike  discernible.  Charity 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


tempers  the  justice  of  all  his  inferences,  and  there  is  ever  a pouring  forth  of 
that  spirit  of  kindness  which  “ delights  to  praise,  but  falters  to  condemn.”  It 
is  perhaps  on  the  graver  themes  of  history,  that  the  .triumph  of  Scott’s  genius 
is  most  remarkable.  So  irresistible  are  the  charms  of  style  which  he  throws 
around  historical  subjects,  that  what  in  other  hands  is  dry  and  uninteresting 
detail,  comes  from  his  pen  with  the  force  of  truth,  adorned  with  all  the  at- 
tractive grace  of  fiction. 

The  works  of  an  author  like  Scott  cannot  be  too  extensively  diffused.  No 
one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his  writings  witliout  having  been  instructed  as 
well  as  amused.  The  cause  of  religion,  and  virtue,  and  morality,  finds  an  ad- 
vocate on  every  page  ; vice  will  seek  encouragement  from  the  same  source  in 
vain. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  an  able  and  eloquent  American  critic,  that  “ if 
ever  writer  deserved  universal  citizenship,  it  was  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was  the 
poet  of  nature,  the  delineator  of  his  species  in  every  climate,  and  on  every  soil ; 
so  tlmt,  wherever  his  works  were  known,  there  was  he  to  be  regarded  as  a 
native  and  a denizen.” 

« 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  publishers  of  the  American  edition  of  Scott’s  com- 
plete works,  have  undertaken  to  present  them  to  the  American  people.  They 
have  supposed  that  they  could  not  render  a better  or  more  acceptable  service  to 
the  great  mass  of  readers,  than  by  placing  such  a publication  within  their  reach. 
The  revised  uniform  Edinburgh  edition,  from  which  this  is  reprinted,  comprises 
between  ninety  and  a hundred  volumes,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars.  The  American  edition  now  published  contains  the 
entire  matter,  with  the  latest  emendations,  in  seven  octavo  volumes,  stereotyped, 
and  printed  on  excellent  paper.  The  price  of  this  edition  is  about  one  hundred 
dollars  less  than  that  of  the  Ediftburgh. 

The  text  of  the  “ Life  of  Napoleon”  was  revised  by  Sir  Walter  himself,  and 
two  corrected  copies  are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  literary  executor,  J.  G. 
Lockhart,  Esq.  It  will  contain  copious  editorial  notes,  with  brief  notices  of 
many  distinguished  men  who  acted  a prominent  part  in  the  eventful  wars  which 
followed  the  French  revolution. 
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It  is  the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  likeness  of  the 
author  engraved  from  a painting  by  Newton,  which  accompanies  the  first 
volume,  a beautiful  medallion  portrait  to  preface  the  seventh  and  last  volume. 
Of  the  present  editien  more  than  a hundred  and  sixty  thousand  parts  have  been 
issued,  being  equal  to  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  the  English  edition. 

The  publication  price  affixed  to  this  work  is  less,  in  reference  to  the  quality 
of  materials  and  style  of  execution,  than  that  of  any  other  production  of  the 
press  in  Europe  or  America.  The  investment  and  expenditures  connected  with 
this  undertaking  are  much  greater  than  usually  attend  a republication  ; and  it 
will  be  apparent  that  the  publishers  must  rely  on  an  extensive  sale  for  their  re- 
muneration. They  appeal  wilfi  entire  confidence  to  the  American  public,  for  a 
just  and  liberal  support  in  their  endeavours  to  disseminate  the  means  of  an  en- 
lightened and  rational  enjoyment. 

CONNER  AND  COOKE. 

New  York,  July,  1834. 
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Two  volumes  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  tbo  Scottish 
Border  were  published  in  1802 a third  followed  in 
1S03;  and,  In  the  course  of  subsequent  editions,  the 
arraagement  of  the  ballads  underwent  various 
changes,  and  numerous  additions  wore  made  to  the 
Notes.  Sir  Walter  Scott  drew  up,  in  March,  1830, 
the  “Introductory  Remarks  on  Popular  Poetry,” 
which  appear  at  the  head  of  the  present  volume,  and 
an  “Essay  on  Imitations  of  the  Ancient  Ballad,” 
which  will  be  given  at  the  close  of  the  Border  Min- 
strelsy. He  kept  by  him,  as  long  as  his  health  per- 
mhied  him  to  continue  his  literary  pursuits,  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  the  Collection  by  which  his  name 
was  hrst  established,  inserting  various  readings  as 
chance  threw  them  in  his  way,  and  .enriching  his 
aimotations  with  whatever  new  lights  conversation 
or  books  supplied.  The  Work  is  now  printed  ac- 
ording  to  the.  copy  thus  finally  corrected,  with 
some  notes,  distinguished  by  brackets,  in  which  the 
Editor  has  endeavoured  to  compress  such  additional 
tnionnation  concerning  the  incidents  and  localities 
mendooed  in  the  Minstrelsy,  os  he  could  gatlier 
from  the  private  correspondence  of  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
now  in  his  hands,  or  remembered  to  have  dropped 
from  bis  Ups  in  the  course  of  his  rides  among  the 
scenery  of  Border  warfare. 

One  of  the  Reviewers  of  the  Minstrelsy,  when  it 
first  appeared,  said,  ” In  this  collection  are  the  ma- 
terials for  scores  of  metrical  romances.”  This  was 
a prophetic  critic.  In  the  text  and  notes  of  this 
early  pubheation,  we  can  now  trace  the  primary  inci- 
dent, or  broad  outline,  of  almost  every  romance, 
whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  built  in  after  life  on  the  history  or  traditions 
of  his  countr)’.  The  Editor  has  added  references  by 
which  the  reader  will  find  it  easy  to  compare  the 
original  detached  anecdote,  or  brief  sketch  of  cha- 
racter in  these  pages,  with  the  expanded  or  embel- 
lished narratives  and  delineations  of  the  Author’s 
greater  poems  and  novels. 

The  airs  of  some  of  these  old  ballads  are  fur  the 
first  lime  appended  to  the  ]>rc8ent  edition.  The 
seleclion  includes  those  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
himself  Idled  the  best ; and  they  are  transcribed, 
without  variation,  from  the  MSS.  in  his  library. 

According  to  Mr.  Motherwell,  the  Editor  of  ” Min- 
strelsy, Ancient  and  Modern,  1827,”  the  Old  Ballads, 
which  app>eared  for  the  first  time  in  this  collection, 
are  forty- three  in  number,  viz. : 

Auld  Maitland, 

The  Song  of  the  Outlaw  Murray, 

Lord  Ewrie, 

The  Lochmaben  Harper, 

Jamie  Telfer  of  t.he  fair  Oodbead, 

Kuimont  Willie, 

TTie  Death  of  Featherstonebaugh, 

Bartrame’s  Dirge, 

Archie  o’  Ca’field, 


Johnny  Armstrong’s  Good  Night, 

The  Lads  of  Wamphray, 

The  Battle  of  Philiphaugb, 

The  Gallant  Grahames, 

The  Battle  of  Pentland  Hill, 

The  Battle  of  Loudon  Hill, 

The  Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge, 

Erlington, 

The  Douglas  Tragedy, 

Young  Benjie, 

Proud  Lady  Margaret, 

Sir  Hugh  Le  Blond, 

Graeme  and  Bewick, 

Tne  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow, 

Johnnie  of  Braidislce, 

Katharine  Janfarie, 

The  Dowie  Dens  of  Yarrow, 

The  Gay  Gosa-hawk, 

Brown  .4dani, 

Jellon  Grahame,  • 

Willie’s  Lady, 

Clerk  Saunders, 

The  Demon  Lover, 

Rose  the  Red  and  White  Lilly, 

Pause  Foudrage, 

Kompion, 

The  Wife  of  Ushor’s  Well, 

King  Henry, 

Prince  Robert, 

Annan  Water, 

The  Cruel  Sister, 

The  Queen’s  Marie, 

The  Bonny  Hind, 

And  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

Mr.  Motherwell  adds—"  Fortunate  it  was  for  the 
heroic  and  legendary  song  of  Scotland  that  the  worii 
was  undertaken,  and  still  more  fortunate  that  its 
execution  devolved  upon  one  so  well  qualified  in 
every  respect  to  do  its  subject  the  most  ample  jus- 
tice. Long  will  it  live,  a noble  and  interesting  mo- 
nument of  his  unwearied  research,  curious  and  mi- 
nute learning,  genius,  and  taste.  It  is  truly  a patriot’s 
legacy  to  posterity ; and  much  as  it  may  be  now  ' 
esteemed,  it  is  only  in  times  yet  gathering  in  the 
bosom  of  futurity,  when  the  interesting  traditions, 
the  chivalrous  and  romantic  legends,  the  wild  super- 
stitions, the  tragic  songs  of  Scotland,  have  wholly 
faileri  from  the  living  memory,  that  this  gift  can  be 
duly  appreciated.  It  is  then  that  these  volumes  will 
be  conned  with  feelings  akin  to  religious  enthusiasm, 
that  their  strange  and  mystic  lore  will  be  treasured 
up  in  the  heart  os  the  precious  record  of  days  for 
ever  passed  away— that  their  grand  stern  legends 
will  be  listened  to  with  reverential  awe,  as  if  the 
voice  of  a remote  ancestor  from  the  depths  of  the 
tomb,  had  woke  the  thrilling  strains  of  martial  an- 
tiquity.”—p.  Ixxix.  J.  Q.  L. 

Londok,  March  12,  1833. 


TO  HIS  GRACE 


« 


WALTER  FRANCIS  MONTAGU  DOUGLAS  SCOTT, 


DUKE  OF  BUCCLEUCH  AND  QUEENSBERRY, 
Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


My  Lord  Duke, 

In  inscribing  these  volumes*  to  your  Grace,  I am  fortunately  emancipated 
from  the  necessity  of  intruding  upon  you  the  commonplace  subjects  of  dedication. 
Most  of  these  Poems  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  were  inscribed,  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  to  the  various  excellent  persons  nearly  connected  with 
your  Grace,  whose  names  they  retain.  I am,  therefore,  well  aware,  that  these  com- 
positions, of  little  intrinsic  value  in  themselves,  will,  like  other  memorials  of  dear 
friends,  who  have  been  removed  from  the  world,  claim  some  value  in  your  Grace’s 
estimation,  from  the  names  of  their  former  patrons. 

May  your  Grace  live  long  to  exerci.se  the  virtues  of  your  predecessors,  whose 
duties  you  inherit  along  with  their  rank  and  pos.sessions.  Such  is  the  sincere  wish 
of.  My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace’s  early  Friend, 

And  much  obliged  humble  Servant, 

WALTER  SCOTT. 


Abbotsford^  April  3,  1830. 


• [The  collective  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Poetical  Works.  Edin.  1830.— Ed.] 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

ON 

POPULAR  POETRY, 

AND  ON 

( 

THE  VARIOUS  COLLECTIONS  OF  BALLADS  OP  BRITAIN, 

PARTICULARLY  THOSE  OP  SCOTLAND.* 


The  iDtroduction onmnally  prefixed  to  "The  Min- 
•trtlsv  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  was  rather  of  an  his- 
torical than  a litemry  nature ; and  the  remarks  which 
follow  have  been  added,  to  afford  the  general  reader 
some  infonnation  upon  the  character  of  Ballad  Po- 
et^. 

It  would  be  throwing  away  words  to  prove,  what 
all  nmst  admit,  the  general  taste  and  propensity  of 
oatbos  in  their  early  state,  to  cultivate  some  8(^*0168 
of  rude  poetry.  When  the  organs  and  faculties  of 
a primitive  race  have  developed  thcmwlvcs,  each 
for  its  proper  and  nrcesstuy  use,  there  is  a natural 
leodency  to  employ  them  in  a more  refined  and  re- 
gulated manner  for  purposes  of  ainuseiuent.  The 
savage,  after  proving  the  activity  of  his  liiiibs  in  the 
chase  or  the  battle,  trains  them  to  more  measured 
movements,  to  dance  at  the  fe.stivais  of  his  tribe,  or 
to  perform  oheisaace  before  the  altars  of  his  deity. 
From  the  same  impulse,  he  is  disposed  to  refine  the 
ordinary  speech  which  forms  the  vehicle  of  social 
communication  betwixt  him  and  his  brethren,  until, 
hr  a more  ornate  dtetiuti,  modulated  by  certain  rules 
01  rhythm,  cadence,  assonance  of  terininatioii,  or  re- 
currence of  sound  or  letter,  he  obtains  a dialect 
mure  solemn  In  expression,  to  record  the  laws  or 
exploits  of  his  tribe,  or  more  sweet  in  sound,  in 
which  to  plead  his  own  cause  to  his  mistress. 

This  primeval  poetry  must  have  one  general  cha- 
ncier m all  nations,  both  as  to  its  merits  and  its 
imperfictions.  The  earlier  poets  have  the  advan- 
tage, and  it  is  not  a small  one,  of  haying  the  first 
choice  out  of  the  stock  of  materials  which  arc  proi>er 
to  the  art : and  thus  they  Mnipel  lau-r  authors,  if 
they  would  avoid  slavishly  imitating  the  fathers  of 
verse,  uitu  various  devices,  often  more  ingenious  than 
elegant,  that  tliey  may  establish,  if  not  an  ahsolute 
claim  to  originatiiy,  at  least  a visible  distincrioti  l>c- 
twixt  themselves  and  their  predecessors.  Tlius  it 
happens,  that  early  poets  almost  uniformly  di.splay 
a bold,  rude,  orimnal  cast  of  genius  and  exprMsion. 
They  nave  walked  at  free-will,  and  with  uncon- 
strained steps,  along  the  wilds  of  Parnassus,  while 
their  followers  move  with  constrained  gestures  and 
forced  attitudes,  in  order  to  avoid  placing  their  feet 
where  their  predeccs.sors  have  stepped  before  tliem. 
The  first  bard  who  compared  his  hero  to  a lipn, 
struck  a hold  and  congenial  note,  though  the  simile, 
in  a nation  of  hunters,  be  a very  obvious  one;  but 
every  subsevjuent  poet  who  shall  use  it,  must  either 
struggle  hard  to  give  his  lion,  as  heralds  say.  with  a 
diference,  or  lie  under  the  imputation  of  being  a 
servile  imitator. 

It  IS  not  probable  that,  by  any  researches  of  mo- 
dem times,  we  shall  ever  reach  back  to  an  earlier 
model  of  poetry  than  Homer;  but  lu?  there  lived 
heroes  before  Agamemnon,  8o,unquestionably,  poets 
existed  before  the  immortal  Bard  who  gave  the  King 
of  kings  his  fame;  and  he  whom  all  civilized  nations 

* rn>«v»  masHu  wera  flnit  Appended  to  Ute  edition  of  1930. 
Ed.1 


now  wknow  odgo  as  the  Father  of  Poeny,  must 
have  himself  looked  back  to  an  ancestry  of  poetical 
predecessors,  and  is  only  held  original  because  we 
know  not  from  whom  he  copied.  Indeed,  though 
much  must  be  ascribed  to  the  riches  of  his  own  in^ 
vidual  genius,  the  poetry  of  Homer  argues  a degree  of 
perfection  in  an  art  which  practice  had  already  ren- 
dered regular,  and  concerning  which,  his  frequent 
mention  of  the  bards,  or  chanters  of  poetry,  indicates 
plainly  that  it  was  studied  by  many,  and  known  and 
admired  by  all.t 

It  is  indeed  easily  discovered,  that  the  qualities 
necessary  for  composing  such  poems  are  not  the 
portion  of  every  man  in  the  tribe  ; that  the  bard^  to 
reach  excellence  in  his  art,  must  possess  something 
more  than  a full  command  of  wxirds  and  phrases, 
and  the  knack  of  arrai^ng  them  in  such  form  as 
ancient  examples  have  nxedT imon  as  the  recognised 
structure  uf  national  verse.  The  tribe  speedily  be- 
cuiiie  sensible,  that  besides  this  degree  of  mechanical 
facility,  which  (like  making  what  arc  called  at  school 
nonsense  verses)  may  be  attained  by  dint  of  memory 
and  practice,  much  higher  qualincationa  are  de- 
manded. A keen  and  active  power  of  observation, 
capable  of  perceiving  at  a glance  the  leading  cir- 
cumstances from  which  the  incident  describm  de- 
rives its  character ; quick  and  powerful  feeling^  to 
enable  the  bard  to  comprehend  and  delineate  tnose 
of  the  actors  in  his  piece;  and  a command  of  lan- 
guage, alternately  mft  and  elevated,  and  suited  to 
express  the  cuoceptioas  which  he  haq  formed  in  his 
mind,  are  all  necessary  to  eminence  in  the  poetical 
art. 

Above  all,  to  attain  the  highest  point  of  his  profes- 
sion, the  poet  niiist  baye  that  original  power  of  embo- 
dying and  detailing  circumstances,  which  can  place 
before  the  eyes  of  others  a scene  which  only  exists 
in  ids  own  imagination.  This  last  bigb  and  creative 
faculty,  namely,  that  of  im]>rcssing  uie  mind  of  the 
hearers  with  scenes  and  sentiments  having  no  ex- 
istence save  through  their  art,  has  procured  for  ^e 
bards  of  Greece  the  term  of  nonrrijt^  which,  as  it  sin- 
gularly happens,  is  literally  translated  by  the  Scot- 
ttsii  epithet  for  the  same  class  of  persons,  whom 
they  termed  the  Makers.  The  French  phrase  of 
Troveurs,  or  Troubadours,  namely,  the* Finders,  or 
Inventors,  has  the  some  reference  to  the  quality  of 
original  conception  and  invention  proper  to  the  po- 
etical art,  ana  without  which  it  can  hardly  bo  said 
to  exist  to  any  pleasing  or  useful  purpose. 

The  mere  arrangement  of  words  into  poetical 
rhythm,  or  combining  them  according  to  a technical 
rule  or  measure,  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  art 
of  music,  that  an  alliance  oetween  these  two  fine 
arts  is  very  soon  closely  formed.  It  is  fruitless  to 
inquire  which  of  them  has  been  first  invented,  since 

* [f<ir  Waller  Scott,  w Uiit  parasniph  intimatei,  nev«r  tksdited 
that  the  Ilia/I  and  Odrasoy  were  auiMtantialij  ^ worka  of  one 
and  tlie  oainc  intlivklual.  Ho  aaid  of  the  wolflan  bjrpirtheai^ 
tJtat  It  wM  the  moat  irreUgiOM  one  be  liad  board  of,  and  could 
never  be  boUcred  in  by  any  poet.— Ed.  J 
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doubtless  the  precedence  is  accidental ; and  it  sig- 
nifies little  whether  the  musician  adapts  verses  to  a 
rude  tune,  or  whether  the  primitive  F>oet,  iii  reciting 
his  productions,  falls  naturally  into  a chant  or  song. 
With  this  additional  accomplishment,  the  noct  be- 
comes aoiAjj,  or  the  man  of  song,  and  his  character 
is  (Complete  when  the  additional  accompaniment  of 
a lute  or  harp  is  added  to  his  vocal  jierformance. 

Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  history  of  early  poet- 
ry in  all  nations.  But  it  is  evident  that,  though  poetry 
seems  a plant  proper  to  almost  all  soils,  yet  not  only 
is  it  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  climate  and 
country  in  which  it  has  its  origin,  but  the  poetry  of 
different  nations  differs  still  more  widely  m the  de- 
gree of  excellence  which  it  attains.  This  must  de- 
pend in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  on  the  temper  and 
manners  of  the  people,  or  their  pro.\imity  to  those 
spirit-stirring  events  which  are  naturally  selcctwl  a.s 
ihe  subject  of  poetry,  and  on  the  more  comprehen- 
sive or  energetic  character  of  the  ianptungc  spoken 
|iy  the  tribe.  But  the  progress  of  the  art  is  far  more 
dependent  upon  the  rise  of  some  highlv-giftc*d  indi- 
vidual, possessing  in  a pre-eminent  and  uncommon 
dfjgree  the  powers  demanded,  whose  talents  influ- 
ence the  taste  of  a whole  nation,  and  entail, on  their 
posterity  and  language  a character  almost  indelibly 
sacretl.  In  this  respect  Homer  stands  alone  and 
unrivalled,  as  a light  from  whose  lamp  the  genius  of 
successive  age^  and  of  distant  nations,  ha.s  caught 
fire  and  illumination ; and  who,  though  the  early 
poet  of  a rude  age,  has  purchast*<l  for  the  era  he  has 
celebrated,  so  much  reverence,  that,  not  daring  to 
bestow  on  it  the  term  of  barbarous,  we  distinguish 
it  as  the  heroic  period. 

No  other  poet  (sacred  and  inspired  authors  ex- 
cepted) ever  did,  or  ever  will,  possess  the  same  in- 
fluence over  posterity,  in  so  many  distant  lands,  as 
has  been  acquired  bv  the  blind  old  man  of  Chios; 
yet  we  are  assured  that  his  works,  collected  by  the 
pious  care  of  Pisistratus,  who  caused  to  be  united 
into  their  present  form  those  divine  poems,  would 
otherwi^  if  preserved  at  all,  have  appeared  to 
Kucceeding  generations  in  the  humble  state  of  a 
collection  of^etached  ballads,  connected  only  as  re- 
ferring to  the  same  age.  the  same  general  subjects, 
and  tne  same  cycle  of  heroes,  like  the  metrical  iio- 
ems  of  theCid  in  Spain,*  or  of  Robin  Hood  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  other  countries,  less  favoured,  either  in  language 
or  in  picturesque  incident,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
even  the  genius  of  Homer  could  have  soanil  to  such 
exclusive  eminence,  since  he  must  at  once  have  been 
deprived  of  the  subjects  and  themes  so  well  adapted 
for  his  muse,  and  of  the  lofty,  melodious,  and  flexi- 
ble language  in  which  he  recorded  them.  Other  na- 
tions, during  the  formation  of  their  ancient  potury, 
wanted  the  genius  of  Homer,  as  well  ns  his  pielu- 
reague  scenery  and  lofty  language.  Yet  the  investi- 
gation of  the  early  poetry  of  every  nation,  even  the 
rudest,  carriers  with  it  an  object  of  curiosity  and  inte- 
rest. It  is  a chapter  in  the  hi.storyof  the  childhood  of 
society,  and  its  resemblance  to,  or  dis.similarity  from, 
the  popular  rhymes  of  other  nations  in  the  same 
stage,  must  needs  illustratp  the  ancient  history  of 
states;  their  slower  or  swifter  progres.s  toward  ci- 
vilization ; their  gradual  or  more  rapid  adoption 
of  manners,  sentiments,  and  religion.  The  study, 
therefore,  of  lays  rescued  from  the  gulf  of  oblivion, 
must  in  every  case  possess  considernbio  interest  for 
the  moral  philosopher  and  general  historian. 

The  historian  of  an  individual  nation  is  equally  or 
moredticply  interested  in  the  researches  into  (lopular 
poetry,  since  he  must  not  disdain  to  gather  from  the 
tradition  conveyed  in  ancient  ditties  and  ballads, 
the  information  necessary  to  confirm  or  correct  in- 
telligence collected  from  more  certain  sources.  And 
although  the  poets  were  a fabling  race  from  the  very 
lieginmng  of  time,  and  so  much  addicted  to  exagge- 
ration, that  their  accounts  are  seldom  to  be  rdied 
on  without  corroborative  evidence,  yet  instances 

* fTho  " Pocoia  del  Cid”  (of  which  Mr.  Froro  haa  IntnalaUa] 
•pme  •peamen$)  ia,  howvwr,  coniidcred  l)v  every  hiiiorian  of 
Spanish  htcraturr,  as  the  work  of  one  Imiwl ; anu  U oridentlr 
ancient  tlmii  t)»o  dntaclied  liailiids  on  Uw  Adventures  of  the 
Cuiniieador,  which  are  included  In  the  Oancioacrot.— Ed.  J 


frcq^iiently  occur  where  the  statements  of  jioctical 
tradition  arc  unexpectedly  confirmed. 

To  the  lovers  and  ndimrcrs  of  poetry  as  an  art,  it 
cannot  be  uiiinten'sting  to  have  a glimpse  of.the 
National  Muse  in  her  cradle,  or  to  hear  her  babbling 
the  earliest  attempts  at  the  formation  of  the  tuneful 
sounds  with  which  she  was  afterwards  to  charm 
posterity.  .\nd  1 may  venture  to  add.  that  among 
Fjoetry,  which,  however  rndc,  was  a gift  of  Nature  s 
first-fruits,  even  a reader  of  rcfinetl  taste  will  find 
his  patience  rewarded,  by  passages  in  which  the 
rude  minstrel  rises  into  sublimity  or  melts  into  pa- 
thos. These  were  the  merits  which  induced  the  clas- 
sical Addison  t to  write  an  elaborate  commentanr 
upon  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  which  roused, 
like  the  sound  of  a trumF>et,  the  heroic  hlood  of  Sir 
PliiliF>  Sidney.t 

It  is  true,  that  passages  of  this  high  character 
occur  seldom;  for  during  the  infancy  of  the  art  of 
lioetry,  the  bards  have  been  generally  satisfied  with 
a rude  and  careless  expression  of  their  sentiments  ; 
and  even  when  a more  felicitous  expres.sion,  or  loftier 
numbers,  have  been  dictated  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  comFXisition,  the  advantage  came  unsought  for, 
and  perhaps  unnoticed,  either  liy  the  minstrel  or  the 
audience. 

Another  cause  contributed  to  the  tenuity  of  thought 
and  poverty  of  expres.sion,  by  which  old  ballads  are 
too  often  distinguishfHl.  The  apparent  simplicity  of 
the  ballad  stanza  carriwl  with  it  a strong  temptation 
to  loost;  and  trivial  composition.  The  collection  of 
rhymes,  accumulate<l  by  the  earliest  of  the  craft, 
apF>ear  to  have  been  considered  as  forming  a joint 
stock  for  the  common  use  of  the  proft*ssion  : and  not 
mere  rhymes  only,  but  verses  and  stanzas,  have  been 
used  as  common  property,  w as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  sameness  and  cnidity  to  the  whole  senes  of 
Fiopiilar  iJoeiry.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  salutation 
so  often  reqieated, 

“ Nuw  Heaven  thoe  navo,  tlwu  brave  younc  kniffal, 

Nuw  Henviin  Uiee  invc  and  lec.” 

And  such  the  usual  expression  for  taking  counsel 
with, 

“ Redo  me,  rwle  me.  hmiher  dear. 

My  retie  idiall  ri*o  at  tlioc." 

Such  also  is  the  unvaried  at^couiit  of  the  rose  and  the 
brier,  wdiicb  are  said  to  .•spring  out  of  the  grave  of  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  these  metrical  legends,  w’ith  lit- 
tle effort  at  a variation  of  the  expressions  in  which 
the  incident  is  prescriptivcly  told.  Tlie  least  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  w’ilf  recall  a great  number  of 
commonplnee  verses,  which  each  ballad-maker  has 
unceremoniously  amiropriatod  to  himself;  thereby 
greatly  facilitating  nis  own  task,  and  at  the  same 
time  degrading  lus  art  by  his  slovenly  use  of  over- 
scutched  phrases.  Prom  the  same  indolence,  the 
balladmongers  of  most  nations  have  availed  tliem- 
selve.s  of  every  opportunity  of  prolonging  their  pieces, 
of  the  same  kind,  without  the  labour  of  actual  com- 
position. If  a message  is  to  be  delivered,  the  poet 
'saves  himself  a little  trouble,  by  using  exactly  the 
same  \yord.s  in  which  it  was  originally  couched,  to 
sernre  its  lieing  transmitti'd  to  the  person  for  whose 
ear  it  was  Intended.  The  bards  of  ruder  climes,  and 
less  favoured  languages,  may  indeed  claim  the  coun- 
tenance of  Homer  for  such  reF>etitions;  but  whilst, 
in  the  Father  of  Poetry,  they  give  the  render  an  op- 
r»ortuiiity  to  pause,  and  look  back  upon  the  enchant- 
ed ground  over  which  they  have  travellwl,  they  af- 
ford nothing  to  the  modern  bard,  save  facilitatinjp  the 
|H>wcr  of  stupifying  the  audience  with  stanzas  of  dull 
and  tedious  iteration. 

Another  cause  of  the  flatness  and  insipidity,  which 
is  the  CTcat  imperfection  of  ballad  poetry,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed less  to  the  compositions  in  their  onginal  state, 
when  reluiarscd  by  tneir  authors,  than  to  the  igno- 
rance and  errors  of  the  reciters  or  transcribers,  by 
whom  they  have  been  transmitted  io  us.  The  more 
popular  the  composition  of  an  ancient  poet,  or  Ma- 
Ker,  became,  the  greater  chance  there  was  of  its  be- 

* [8f>o  The-  Spectator,  No.  70  and  74.) 

t It  never  hoard  tho  old  •onit  of  Porcie  and  Doualaa,  that  I 
found  not  my  heart  movod  more  Uian  with  the  aouna  of  a tntm- 
pei ; and  yet  it  i«  aunc  but  by  lome  blind  erowder,  with  no  rouebef 
voice  than  rode  atyle.— Sidnby.) 
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ing  corrupted ; for  a poem  transmitted  through  a 
Dumber  ofreciters,  like  n b<x)k  reprinted  in  a multitude 
of  editions,  incurs  the  of  impertinent  interpo- 
lations from  the  conceit  of  one  rehearser,  unintel- 
ligible blunders  from  the  stupidity  of  another,  and 
omissions  equally  to  be  regrettccL  from  the  want  of 
memory  in  a ihtni-  This  sort  of  injury  is  felt  very 
early,  and  the  reader  will  find  a curious  instance  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Romance  of  SirTristrem. 
Robert  de  Brunne  there  complains,  that  though  the 
Romance  of  Sir  T^strem  w'as  the  best  which  had 
ever  been  made,  if  it  could  be  recited  is  composed  by 
the  author,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  ; yet  that  it  was 
wntten  in  such  an  ornate  style  of  language,  and  such 
a difficult  strain  of  versification,  as  to  lose  all  value  in 
the  iDOuthaof  ordinary  minstrels,  who  could  scarce- 
ly repeat  one  stanza  without  omitting  some  part  of 
It,  and  marring,  consequently,  both  the  sense  and 
tberfaythiTi  of  the  passage.*  This  deterioration  could 
not  be  limited  to  one  author  alone ; others  must  have 
suffered  from  the  same  cause  in  the  same  or  a greater 
degree.  Nay,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  care  licstowed  by  the  author  upon 
toy  poem  to  attain  what  his  age  might  suiipose  to  be 
the  highest  fjraces  of  poetry,  the  greater  was  the  da- 
mage which  It  sustained  by  the  inaccuracy  of  reciters, 
ortheir  desire  to  humble  Doth  the  sensoand  diction 
of  the  poem  to  their  powers  of  recollection,  and  the 
comprehension  of  a vulgar  audience.  It  cannot  bo 
exp^ted  that  compositions  subjected  in  this  way  to 
mutilation  and  corruption.  _ should  continue  to  pre- 
sent their  original  sense  or  diction;  and  the  accuracy 
of  oar  editions  of  poiiular  poetry,  miless  in  the  rare 
event  of  recovering  original  or  early  copies,  is  lessen- 
ed in  proportion. 

But  the  chance  of  these  corruptions  is  incalculably 
iacreas^  when  we  consider  that  the  ballads  have 
been,  not  in  one,  but  innumerable  instances  of  trans- 
miaiuon,  liable  to  similar  alterations,  through  a long 
course  of  centuries,  during  which  they  have  been 
handed  from  one  ignorant  reciter  to  another,  each 
disrarding  whatever  original  words  or  phrases  time 
or  fastiion  had,  in  his  opinion,  render^  obsolete,  and 
substituting  anachronisms  by  expressions  taken  from 
the  customs  of  his  own  day.  And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marited,*that  the  desire  of  the  reciter  to  be  intelligi- 
ble, however  natural  and  laudable,  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  ancient 
poelrv'.  The  minstrel  who  endeavoured  to  r^ite 
with  fidelity  the  words  of  the  author,  might  indeed 
fall  into  errors  of  sound  and  sense,  and  suMtitute 
corruptions  for  words  he  did  not  understand.  But 
the  ingenuity  of  a skilful  critic  could  often,  in  that 
case,  revive  and  restore  the  original  meaning ; while 
the  corrupted  words  became,  in  such  cases,  a warrant 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  whole  poem.t 

In  general,  however,  the  later  reciters  appear  to 
have  been  far  less  desirous  to  speak  the  author’s 
words,  than  to  introduce  amendments  and  new  read- 
ings of  their  own,  which  have  always  produced  the 
e^t  of  modernizing,  and  usually  that  of  degrading 
and  vulgarizing,  the  nigged  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
antique  niinatrel.  Thus,  undergoing  from  age  to  age 
a gr^aal  process  of  alteration  and  recomposiuon, 
oar  popular  and  oral  minstrelsy  has  lost,  in  a great 
measure,  its  original  appearance;  and  the  strong 
touches  by  which  it  had  been  formerly  characterized, 
have  been  generally  smoothed  down  and  destroyed 
by  a.  process  similar  to  that  by  which  a ram, 
ing  from  hand  to  hand,  loses  in  circulation  all  the 
finer  marks  of  the  impress. 

The  very  fine  ballotl  of  Chevy  Chase  is  an.  exam* 


• t"  Thai  tboii  may  hear  in  Sir  Trutrcni 
Over  ice»t«  it  ha*  the 
Orer  all  that  i*  or  wa*. 

Ifmen  it  aayd  aa  luadn  Thomas  ; 

But  I hear  it  no  man  so  say  - 
But  of  some  copple  aomo  w aw  ay  ,’  Ac  1 
t An  iiwtaaca  oceura  in  the  valuabks  old  bujlad.  cwM 

The  rccitw  repeated  a verse,  descriptive  ortho  deloocc 

ofaeastle.  thus:  . 

••  With  Sprtng-wali,  stonoa.  amt  goads  of  aim 
Among  ifotn last  he  throw.” 

Smrintr  hMll  i»  A corruption  of  Springald,  a miliUnr  , engine  for 
darts  or  slonee  ; the  restoration  of  which  reading  gives  a 
yaaciae  andekv  aenae  to  tho  tinea. 


pie  of  this  degrading  specie^  of  alchymy,  hr  which 
the  ore  of  antiquity  is  deteriorated  and  adulterated. 
While  Addison,  in  an  age  which  had  never  attended 
to  popular  poetry,  wrote  his  classical  criticism  on  that 
ballad,  he  naiurnllv  took  for  his  text  tlie  ordinary 
stall-copy,  although  he  might,  and  ought  to  have 
susptH'tea,  that  a ditty  couched  in  the  language 
nearly  of  his  own  time,  could  not  be  the  6nmc  with 
that  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  before,  had  .spoken  of,  as  being  “ evil  apparel- 
led in  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  an  uncivilized  age.” 
The  venerable  Bishop  Percy  was  the  first  to  correct 
this  mistake,  by  producing  a copy  of  the  song,  as  old 
at  least  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  author,  or  transcriber,  Richanl  Sheale.7  But 
even  the  Rev.  Editor  himself  full  under  the  mistake 
of  supposing  the  modern  Chevy  Chase  to  be  a new 
copy  of  the  original  ballad,  expressly  modernized  by 
some  one  later  bard.  On  the  contrary,  the  current 
version  is  now  universally  allowed  to  have  been  pro- 
ducixl  by  the  gradual  alterations  of  numerous  reciters, 
during  two  centuries,  in  the  course  of  which  the  bal- 
lad has  been  gradually  moulded  into  a composition 
bearing  only  a general  resemblance  to  the  onginal— 
expressing  tiie  same  events  and  sentiments  in  much 
smoother  language,  and  more  flowing  and  easy  ver- 
sification ; but  losing  in  poetical  fire  and  energy, 
and  in  the  vigour  and  pithiness  of  the  expresaion,  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  has  gained  in  suavity  of  dic- 
tion. Thus : — 

**  Tho  Percy  owt  of  NorUiumbcrlaiMl, 

And  a vuwo  fo  God  mayd  he. 

That  ho  woldo  huntein  tlic  moiintayna 
Off  Cheviot  wrtliin  dayee  thro. 

In  tiie  mnuper  of  doughty  Doug  lev. 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  bo,” 

Becomes, 

*'  Tho  *lout  Rail  of  Northumberland 
A vow  lo  God  did  make, 

Hi*  plcoaure  in  tho  Scottish  wood* 

Tliroc  summer  day*  to  lako,”  dtc. 

From  this,  and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
of  which  many  might  be  quoted,  we  must  often  ex- 
pect to  find  the  remains  of  Minstrel  poetry,  com- 
post originally  for  the  courts  of  princes  and  halls 
of  nobles,  diwiised  in  the  more  modem  and  vulgar 
dialect  in  whi^  they  have  been  of  late  sung  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  rustic  ale-bench.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention  more  than  one  other  remarkable 
and  humbling  instance,  printed  in  the  curipua  colla- 
tion entitled,  a Ballad  Book,  where  lyp  find,  in  the 
words  of  the  ingenious  Editor.  § a stupid  ballM  print- 
ed os  it  was  sung  in  Annandale,  founded  on  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno  a dau^tor, 
but  with  the  uncouth  change  of  Dysmal  for  Ghia- 
monda,  and  Guiscard  transformed  mto  a greasy 
kitchen-boy. 

“ To  what  base  use*  may  wo  not  return  I” 


Sometimes  a still  more  material  and  systematic 
liffcrence  appears  between  the  poems  of  antiquity, 
18  they  were  originally  conipo^d,  and  as  they  now 
xist.  This  occurs  in  cases  where  the  longer  me- 
rical  romances,  which  w'u.ro  in  fashion  during  tne 
niddle  ages,  were  reduced  to  shorter  compositions, 
n ordbr  that  they  might  be  chanted  before  an  in- 
erior  audience.  A ballnd,  for  example,  of  Thomas 
)f  Erceldoune,  and  his  intrigiies  with  tbe  Queei}  ol 
Pacry-Land,  is,  or  has  been,  long  current  m 1 eyiot- 
inle,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Two  ®ncient 
jopiea  of  a poem,  or  romance,  on 
md  contain^  very  often  t*'®.®®7i,»'l^™rieHVf  the 
)f  expression,  arc 

Cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  Peterborough,  ^e 
left  to  conjecture  whether  the  onginals  of  such  bal- 
lads havTbSin  padually  contract^  into  ffiejr 

h?mSlf  to  work  to  retrench  the  old  details  of  the 

t Percy’*  Rcliquw.vol  ^ Ballad  Book  vra* 

of  only  UiiKy  copid#-! 
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mnstrels,  and  remilarly  and  syatematicaliy  to  mo- 
dernize, and  if  the  phraw  be  permitted,  to  balladize, 
a metrical  romance.  We  are  assured,  however, 
that  " Roswal  and  Lilian”  was  sung  through  the 
streets  pfEkhnburgh  two  generations  since;  and  we 
lu>ow  that  the  Romance  of  “ Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grime, 
and  Sir  Gr^steil,”  had  also  its  own  particular  chant 
or  tune.  The  stall-copies  of  both  these  romances, 
as  mey  now  exist,  are  very  much  alibrcviatcfl,  and 
probably  exhibit  them  when  thi'y  were  imcIcrKomg, 
or  had  nearly  undergone,  the  process  of  being  cut 
down  into  ballads. 

Taking  into  considern lion  the  %-arioii8  indirect 
channels  by  which  the  popular  poetry  of  our  anccs- 
row  .bas  been  transmitted  to  their  posterity,  it  is 
nothing  surprising  that  it  shoulii  reach  us  in  a muti- 
lated and  degraded  stale,  and  that  it  should  little 
wrresiKind  with  the  ideas  wo  are  oj>t  to  form  of 
> the  nrst  productions  of  national  genius;  nay,  it  is 
to  ho  wondered  at  that  we  posse.^s  so  many 
ballade  of  considcni hie  merit,  than  that  tlie  much 
greater  number  of  them  which  riiusi  have  once  ex- 
istM,  should  have  i>eri.Hlied  before  our  time. 

Having  given  this  brief  aecinmt  of  ballaii  pootry 
in  general,  the  purpose  of  the  j)r<'9cnt  prefatory  re- 
marks M'lll  be  Hccomplisln'd,  by  shortly  noticing  the 
poetry  of  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  u>  collect  and  illustrate  it. 

‘ .Jt  18  now  generally  ndmittwl  that  the  Scots  and 
Picls,  however  differing  otherwise,  were  each  by  de- 
scent a Celtic  race;  that  they  advanced  in  a course 
of  victory  somewhat  farther  than  the  pre.uenl  fron- 
tier  between  Engl.and  and  Scotland,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century  .subdued  and  render^ 
tributary  the  Britons  of  Strathcluyd,  who  were  also 
a Celtic  race  like  themselves.  Excepting,  therefore, 
the  nrovince.s  of  Berwickshire  and  the  I.othians, 
winch  were  chiefly  inhahiied  by  un  Anglo-Saxon 
palliation,  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  peopled  by 
dinercnt  tribes  of  the  same  aboriginal  race,* — a 
race  passionaicly  atldictetl  to  imiMe,  as  npi)cars 
trom  the  kindred  Cellie  nations  of  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  Scottish,  prcscn'ing  each  to  this  day  a stylo 
and  character  of  nni.sic  pceuiliar  to  their  own  eoiin- 
t^^,  though  all  three,  hear  in.nrks  of  general  resem- 
blanco  to  oacli  other.  That  of  .Scotland,  in  particu- 
lar, is  early  noticed  and  exiolled  by  andent  authors, 
and  itsrcmam.s,  to  which  the  native  are  passion- 
ately attached,  are  still  found  toafl'ord  pleiisureeven 
to  those  who  cultivate  the  art  upon  a more  refined 
and  yancil  systeni. 

This  skill  m music  did  noi,  of  cour.se,  exi.ct  without 
a corresponding  degree  of  talent  for  a species  of  po- 
etty*  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  country,  celebra- 
ting theyiciones  of  triumiihant  tdnns,  pniring  forth 
lamentations  over  fallen  heroes,  and  recording  such 
1 n.s  ware  calculated  to  amuse 

individual  families  around  their  household  fires,  or 
the  whole  tribe  when  regaling  in  the  hall  of  the  chief. 
It  happened,  however,  singularly  enough,  that  while 
the  music  continued  to  he  Gcltie  in  its  general  mea- 
sure, the  language  of  Scotl.and,  most  commonly  spo- 
ken, began  to  be  that  of  their  neighboufs  the  l ing- 
hsh,  mtroduoeil  by  the  multitude  «>f  Saxons  who 
thronged  to  the  court  of  ^lalcolra  Canmore  und  his 
succeswrs ; liy  the  erowik  of  prisoners  of  vv'ar, 
ravages  of  the  Ncotatn  Nortbum- 
berland  earned  off  us  slaves  to  thoir  country ; by  the 
influence  of  the  iiihabitantH  of  the  richest  and  niost 
fv  Ihrwickahke,  rnimo- 

lastly,  by  the  suporionty  which  a hingunj^  like  the 

long’  mnw  n-<iu- 

ce^fo  writtrig.  ainl  capable  of  exprcs.siu|rb^.  ;;i 
wishes,  and  senfimentsof  the  sieakcrlC  niLt  K 

modifkMl  lu.ori(inal  ob- 

SSJi  ? of  this  aiihjoct.  in  hio  rrvioiral  rifMr  p 

ptkir'.  Utolory  orswllan.!.  (Quart  ^ 

•Ttonian  iloctiine,  and  troaU  Uia  Piets  os  Celia. — Ed.  | 


possess^  over  thejaigon  of  various  tribes  of  frish 
and  Bntiw  origin,  hmtted  and  contracted  in  every 
vannng  dialect  and  differing,  at  the  same  time,  from 
each  other.  This  superiority  being  considered,  and 
a fair  length  of  time  being  allowed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  while  the  Scottish  people  retained  their  Celtic 
ro®py  of  their  Celtic  customs,  together 
with  their  Celtic  dynasty,  they  should  nevertnelesa 
have  adopted,  throughout  the  Lowlands,  the  Saxon 
language,  while  in  the  Highlands  they  retained  the 
Celtic  dialect,  along  with  the  dress,  arms,  manners, 
and  government  of  their  fathers. 

There  was,  for  a time,  a solemn  national  recog- 
nisance that  the  Saxon  language  and  poetry  had 
not  originally  been  that  of  the  royal  family.  For  at 
the  coronations  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  previous 
to  AlexMder  III.,  it  was  a part  of  the  solemnity, 
that  a CelUc  bard  stepped  forth,  so  soon  as  the  king 
assumed  his  seat  upon  the  fated  stone,  and  recited  the 
genealogy  of  the  monarch  in  Celtic  verse,  setting 
forth  his  descent,  and  the  right  which  he  had  by 
birth  to  occupy  the  place  of  sovereignty.  For  atim& 
no  doubt,  the  Celtic  songs  and  poems  remains 
current  in  the  Lowlands,  while  any  remnant  of  the 
language  yet  lasted.  The  Gaelic  or  Irish  bards,  we 
are  also  aware,  occasionally -strolled  into  the  Low- 
lands, where  their  music  might  be  received  with  fa- 
vour, even  after  their  recitatton  was  no  longer  un- 
derstood. But  though  these  aboriginal  poets  snowed 
themselvM  at  festivals  and  other  places  of  public 
i^rt,  It  does  not  appear  that,  as  in  Homer’s  time, 
they  were  honoured  with  high  places  at  the  board, 
and  savo^  morsels  of  the  chine ; but  they  seem 
rather  to  have  been  accounted  fit  company  for  the 
feigned  fools  and  sturdy  beggars  with  whom  they 
were  ranked  by  a Scottish  statute.t 
Time  was  necessary  wholly  to  eradicate  one  lan- 

Se  and  mtroducc  another:  but  it  is  remarkable 
at  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Thiixl,  the  last 
Scottish  king  of  the  pure  Celtic  race,  the  popular 
lament  for  his  death  was  composed  in  Scoto-£ng- 
ush,  an^  though  closely  resembling  the  modern 
dialect,  18  the  earliest  example  we  have  of  that  lan- 
guage, whether  in  prose  or  poetry.t  About  the 
same  tune  flourished  the  celebrated  Thomas  the 
Kilmer,  wh^  poem,  written  in  English,  dr  Low- 
land Scottish,  with  the  moat  anxious. attention  both 
to  versification  and  alliteration,  forms,  even  as  it 
now  exists,  a very  curious  specimen  of  tho  early 
romance.s  Such  complicated  construction  was 
greatly  ^ conciso  for  the  public  oar,  which  is  best 
amused  by  a looser  diction,  in  which  numerous  ro- 
pctitiona  and  prolonged  descriptions,  enable  the 
comprehension  of  the  audience  to  keep  up  with  the 
voice  of  the  amger  or  recia>r,  and  supply  the  gaps 
which  in  general  must  have  taken  place,  ei& 
through  a ijuluro  of  attention  in  tho  hearers,  or  of 
nSnstreP”  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the 

The  usual  stanza  which  was  selected  as  the  most 
natural  to  the  language  and  the  sweetest  to  the  ear. 
Biter  the  conaplex  system  of  tho  more  courtly  mea- 
saiw  used  by  Thomas  of  Erccldoune,  was  laid 
aside,  was  that  which,  when  originally  introduced, 
we  very  often  find  arranged  in  two  lines,  thus 

miHt-whiUs  itned.  molt  like  a baron  bold, 
Kodo  loramoat  of  his  companr.  whoa#  arnKNir  sbwe  liln  (old 

but  which,  after  being  divided  into  four,  constitutes 
what  IS  now  generally  called  the  ballad  stanza,— 

“ Ejirl  Douflas.  on  hit  milk-wbita  steed, 
inuft  ItHu  a baron  bold. 


R^e  lorcinoflt  ofhiii  coropanf. 
who»e  annour  iltoiic  like  aold.’* 

The  breaking  of  the  lines  contains  a plainer  inti- 
mation, how  the  stanza  ought  to  bo  read,  than  every 
one  could  gather  from  tho  original  mode  of  writing 
out  the  poem,  where  the  position  of  the  cafisura,  or 

. “cewntof  ll»  reception  of  an  Irish  or  Celtic  bard  at 

HoJIaiKl’s  Buko  of  the  iiouL^  Bss- 

t Alexander  our  kint  was  ded. 

Wha  tscotland  led  in  hive  and  lee, 

A jroy  woa  aoos  of  aJo  and  bred. 

Of  wine  and  wax,  of  came  nnd  glee,"  *c.] 
i [See  Thomas  tho  Rhrmer  in  a subaequont  part  of  this  volome. 
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milectioa  of  voioe,  is  left  to  the  individual’s  own 
ta«t&  Thb  was  sometimes  excbanRed  for  a stanza 
of  six  lines,  the  third  and  sixth  rhyming  together. 

works  of  more  importance  and  pretension,  a 
more  cotnplirated  versification  was  still  retained, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  tale  of  Ralph  Coilzear,* 
the  Adventures  of  Arthur  at  the  Tum-Wnthelyn, 
SirGawain,  and  Sir  GoIoctss,  and  other  scarce  ro- 
mances. A specimen  of  this  structure  of  verse  has 
been  banded  down  to  our  times  in  the  stanza  of 
Ghhst  Kirk  on  the  Green,  transmittc<l  Iw  King 
James  I.,  to  Allan  Ramsay  and  to  Burns.  The  ex- 
cessive passion  for  alliteration,  which  formed  a rule 
ti  the  Saxon  poetry,  was  also  retained  in  the  Scot- 
tish poems  of  a more  elevated  character,  though  the 
more  ordina^  minstrels  and  ballad-makers  threw 
off  the  restraint. 

The  varieties  of  stanza  thus  adopted  for  popular 
poetry  were  not,  we  may  easjly  suppose,  left  long 
unenaploved.  In  frontier  regions,  where  in«;n  are 
continuaJly  engaged  in  active  entcrurise,  betwixt  the 
ta^  of  defending  themsedves  ana  annoying  their 
oeghbours,  they  may  1^  said  to  live  in  an  atmoindiere 
of  caacer,  the  excitation  of  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
Toorable  to  the  encouragement  of  poetry.  Hence, 
the  expressions  of  Lesly  the  historian,  quoted  in  the 
following  Introduction,  in  which  he  paints  the  de- 
1^1  taken  by  the  Borderers  in  their  peculiar  si>ecies 
of  music,  and  the  rhyming  ballads  in  which  they 
cel^rated  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  or  recorded 
their  own  ingenious  stratagems  in  predatory  war- 
fare. In  the  same  Introduction,  toe  reader  will 
find  the  reasons  alleged  why  the  taste  for  som  was 
and  must  have  been  longer  preserved  on  the  Border 
than  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  made  some  remarks  on  early  poetry 
in  Knerai,  and  on  that  of  Scotland  in  particular,  the 
l^toris  puipose  is,  to  mention  the  fate  of  some  pre- 
vious attempts  to  collect  ballad  poetry,  and  the 
principles  of  selection  and  publication  which  have 
been  ^opted  bv  various  editors  of  learning  and  in- 
fonnation ; ana  although  the  present  worlc  chiefly 
regards  the  Ballads  of  Scotland,  yet  the  inveatiga- 
tion  must  necessarily  include  some  of  the  principal 
coIlecuoDS  among  the  English  also. 

Of  manuscript  records  of  ancient  ballads,  very  few 
have  been  yet  discovered.  It,  is  probable  that  the 
minstrels,  seldom  knowing  either  how  to  read  or 
write,  trusted  to  their  well-exercised  memories. 
Nor  was  it  a difficult  task  to  acquire  a sufficient 
■rock  in  trade  for  their  purpose,  since  the  Editor  has 
not  only  known  many  persons  capable  of  retaining 
a very  large  collection  of  l^endary  lore  of  this  kind, 
but  there  was  a period  in  his  own  life,  when  a me- 
mory that  ought  to  have  been  charged  with  more 
valuable  matter,  enabled  him  to  recollect  as  many 
of  these  old  songs  os  would,  have  occupied  several 
dan  in  the  recitation. 

Tlte  press,  however,  at  length  superseded  the  neces- 
rity  of  such  exertbns  of  recollection,  and  sheads  of 
ballads  issued  from  it  weekly,  for  the  amusemeot  of 
the  sojouvners  at  the  alehouse,  and  the  lovers  of  po- 
etry in  grange  and  hall,  wbetre  such  of  the  audience 
as  could  not  read,  bad  at  least  read  unto  them, 
'l^ese  fugitive  leaver  generally  printed  upon  broad- 
sdes.  or  m small  miscellanies  called  Garlands,  and 
eircalating  amongst  persons  of  loose  and  careless 
habis— so  far  as  Books  were  concerned — were  sub- 
ject to  destruction  from  many  causes ; and  as  the 
editions  in  the  early  ago  of  printing  were  probably 
much  limited,  even  those  published  as  chap-books 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  are  rarely  met 
with. 

Sbme  persons,  however,  seem  to  have  had  what 
their  contemporaries  probably  thought  the  bizarre 
taste  of  gathering  and  presetting  collections  of  this 
fugitive  poetry.  Hence  the  great  body  of  ballads  in 
the  Pepysian  collection  at  Cambridge,  made  by  that 
Secretary  Pepys,  whose  Diary  is  so  very  amusing; 
and  hence  the  still  more  valuable  deposit,  in  throe 

* rrhi»,  and  moat  of  the  other  ronuincea  hero  rofem^  to,  mar 
be  fioDd  reprinted  in  a Tcdome  entitled,  “ Select  Remains  of  the 
Anrieat  Popular  Poetnr  ^ Scotland ’’  fEdin.  182V.  Small  tta) 
Bdiaad  by  w.  Da^  Lainc,  fawenbod  to  Sir  Walter  SeoU.) . 
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volumes  folio,  in  which  the  late  Duke  John  of  Rox- 
burghc  took  BO  much  pleasure,  that  he  was  often 
found  enlarging  it  with  fresh  acquisitions,  which  he 
pasted  in  and  registered  with  his  own  liand. 

The  first  attempt,  however,  to  reprint  a colIecUou 
of  ballads  for  n class  of  readers  distinct  from  those 
for  whose  use  the  stall-copies  were  intended,  was 
that  of  un  anonymous  editor  of  three  12mo  volumes, 
which  appeared  in  London,  with  engravings.  These 
volumes  cumcout  in  various  years,  in  the  b^inning 
of  the  ISih  century .t  The  editor  writes  with  some 
tiiiipancy,  but  with  (he  air  of  a person  superior  to  the 
ordinary  drudgery  of  a mere  collector.  His  work 
appears  to  have  been  got  up  at  considerable  expense, 
and  the  general  introductions  and  historical  illustra- 
tions which  are  prefixed  to  the  various  ballads,  are 
written  with  an  accuracy  of  which  such  n subject  had 
not  till  then  been  deemed  worthy.  The  principal 
part  of  the  collection  consists  of  slall-ballads,  nei- 
ther pos^ssing  much  poetical  merit,  nor  any  parti- 
cular rarity  or  curiosity.  Still  this  original  Miscel- 
lany holds  a considerable  value  amongst  collectors , 
ana  as  the  three  volumes— being  published  at  difl'er- 
ent  times— ore  seldom  found  together,  they  sell  for 
a high  price  when  complete. 

We  may  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Scotland,  where 
the  facility  of  the  dialect,  which  cuts  ofT  the  conso- 
nants in  tnc  termination  of  the  words,  so  as  greatly 
to  simplify  the  task  of  rhyming,  and  the  habits,  di.o- 
positioiis,  and  manners  of  the  people,  were  of  old 
so  favourable  to  the  composition  of  ballad-poetry, 
that,  had  the  Scottish  songs  been  preserved,  there 
is  no  doubt  a very  curious  history  might  have  been 
composed  by  means  of  minstrelsy  only,  from  tho 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  in  1285,  down  to  tho  close 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  in  1746.  That  materials  for 
such  a collection  existed,  cannot  be  disputed,  since 
the  Scottish  historians  often  r^er  to  old  ballads 
as  authorities  for  general  tradition.  But  their  re- 
gular preservation  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  or  ex- 
pected. Successive  garlands  of  song  sprung,  flou- 
rished, faded,  and  were  forgotten,  in  their  turn ; and 
the  names  of  a few  specimens  are  only  preserv^. 
to  show  us  how  abundant  the  display  of  these  wild 
flowers  had  been. 

Like  the  natural  free  gifls  of  Flora,  these  poetical 
garlands  can  only  bo  successfully  sought  for  where 
the  land  is  uncultivated;  and  civilization  and  in- 
crease of  learning  are  sure  to  banish  them,  as  tho 
plough  of  the  agriculturist  bears  down  tho  mountain 
daisy.  Yet  it  is  to  be  recorded  with  some  interest, 
that  tho  earliest  surviving  specimen  of  the  Scottish 
press,  is  a Miscellany  of  Millar  and  Chapman,t 
which  preserves  a considerable  fund  of  Scottish  po- 
pular poetry,  and  anioim  other  things,  no  bad  speci- 
men of  the  gests  of  Rohm  Hood,  “the  English 
ballad-roakcrs  joy,”  and  whose  renown  seems  to 
have  been  as  freshly  preserved  in  the  north  as  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Tweed.  There  were  pro- 
bably several  collections  of  Scottish  ballads  and  mo- 
trical  pieces  during  the  seventeenth  century.  A ve^ 
fine  one,  belonging  to  Lord  Montagu,  perished  in 
tho  fire  which  consumed  Ditton  House,  about 
twenty  years  ago. . 

James  VVatson,  in  170<J,  published,  at  Edinburgh, 
a miscellaneous  collection  m three  parts,  containing 
some  ancient  poetry.  But  the  first  editor  who  seems 
to  have  mode  a determinetl  eflbrt  to  preserve  our  an- 
cient popular  poetry,  was  the  well-known  Allan  Ranv- 
say,  in  his  Evergreen,  containing  chiefly  extracts 
from  the  ancient  Scottish  Makers,  whose  poerns  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Bannatyne  Manuscript,  but 

r [“  A Collortion  of  Old  Balladi,  conocUtd  from  ^ hot  and 
most  ancient  Copies  extant,  with  Introductions,  Historical  and 
Critical,  illustrated  with  copperplolcs.*'  This  anunrmous collec- 
tion, first  puldishcd  in  IT23,  was  so  well  received.  Hint  it  soon 
iioiiscd  to  a secomi  edition,  and  two  more  volanies  were  added 
in  1723  and  IT».  ’Hie  third  edition  of  the  first  volume  is  dated 
1787.— Bd.1 

t I A fitcsimilo  reiirint,  in  black-lcltor.  of  the  Ormnal  Tracts 
which  issued  from  the  prcM  of  Walter  ClKpman  and  Andio  Myl- 
lar  at  RiUnbunh.  in  the  year  IMB,  was  publiabed  under  the  Utte  or 
“ Tlie  Kni^tTy  Tale  of  Oolams  and  Qawene,  and  other  Ancieut 
Poems,’’  in  1827, 4Ui.  The  " litii  (fcato"  of  Robin  Hood,  referred 
to  in  the  text,  is  a fraemont  of  a pioco  oontoinod  in  Ritson's  Col- 
foetion.— Eo.] 
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exhibiting  amongst  them  some  popular  ballads. 
Amongst  these  is  the  Battle  of  Ifarlaw,  apparently 
from  a modernized  copy,  being  probablv  the  most  an- 
cient Scottish  historical  ballad  of  any  length  now  in 
exisicnee.*  He  also  inserted  in  the  same  collection, 
the  genuine  Scottish  BordtT  ballad  of  Johnnie  Arm- 
stronif,  copied  from  the  recitation  of  a descendant  of 
the  unfortunate  hero,  in  the  sixth  generation.  This 
poet  also  included  in  the  Evergreen,  Hnrdyknute. 
which,  though  evidently  modern,jis  a most  spirited 
and  beautiful  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad.  In  a 
siibsemient  collection  of  lyrical  pieces,  called  the  Tea- 
Table  Miscellany,  Allan  Kamsay  inserted  several  old 
ballads,  such  as  Cruel  Barbara  Allan,  The  Bonnie 
Karl  of  Murray,  There  came  a Ghost  to  Margaret' s 
door,  and  two  or  three  others.  But  his  unhappy 
plan  of  writing  new  words  to  old  tunes,  without  at 
the  same  timepre.serving  the  ancient  verses,  led  him, 
with  the  assistance  of  ‘^sonie  ingenious  young  gen- 
tlemen,” to  throw  aside  many  originals,  the  preser- 
vation of  which  would  have  been  much  more  inter- 
esting than  any  thing  which  has  been  substituted 
in  their  stead. t 

In  hne,  the  task  of  collecting  and  illustrating  an- 
cient popular  poetry,  whether  m England  or  Scot- 
land, w'as  never  executed  by  a competent  person, 
possessing  the  necessary  powers  of  selection  and 
annotation,  till  it  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Percy, 
ofterw'ards  Bishop  of  Droinore  in  Ireland.  This 
reverend  gentleman,  himself  a poet,  and  ranking 
high  among  the  literati  of  the  day,  commanding 
access  to  the  individuals  and  institutions  which 
could  best  afford  him  materials,  gave  the  public  the 
result  of  his  researches  in  a work  entitled  '‘Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,”  in  three  volumes,  pub- 
lished in  Londom  I765,which  has  since  gone  through 
four  editions.t  The  taste  with  which  the  materials 
were  chosen,  the  extreme  felicity  with  which  they 
were  illustrated,  the  display  at  once  of  antiquarian 
knowledge  and  classical  reading  which  the  collec- 

* TImt  there  wae  mich  an  uneient  ballad  ia  rertnin,  and  the 
tune,  adapted  to  the  batnuiwH,  was  Ions  extremely  itupular,  and, 
within  thu  remembrance  of  man,  tliu  brat  wliich  wua  playv<i  at 
liims  aiMl  other  nultc  fo«tivala.  But  them  is  a imxtitcioiM  phniMi 
in  tiie  ballad  as  it  in  publinlied  by  Allan  KamHay.  WImii  de- 
icnbinf  tlie  national  cunruiti<m,  tlie  burd  says, 

“ t$en  tlie  day*  of  auld  Kine  Haric, 

Such  ilauchter  was  not  heard  or  «««cn.” 

Qiiety,  who  wo»  the  “ auld  Kiiik  Hark)”  h«^re  meant  7 If  Henry 
VUI.  lio  intended,  aj  nt  mo»t  likely,  it  mu«t  brinjn  the  date  of  tlio 
poem,  at  lea«t  of  that  verae,  an  low  oa  Queen  Mno’’*  time.  Tlie 
ballad  in  »aiil  to  ha%-e  been  printed  in  IMS.  A copy  of  that  ediiion 
would  bo  a (Teat  curiodly. 

(800  the  preface  to  the  reprint  of  thin  ballad,  in  a volume  of 
“ Early  Metrical  Talua."  l-jino.  Edin.  IMS.— Ed.] 

’ Green  lx*  tlie  pillow  of  honcM  Allan,  at  whoao  lamp  Burn* 
lighted  liir  briUiunt  lurch  t It  in  without  enmity  to  hu  memory 
that  wo  record  hi»  miatako  in  thir  matter.  But  it  u imporriblo 
not  to  rearet  that  bucIi  an  afbictinf  tale  a*  that  of  Bciisie  Bell  and 
Mao’  Gray  should  hare  fallen  into  hi«  hands.  The  soutlcrn  reader 
roust  team,  (fur  what  nortliera  reader  is  ignorant  7>  ibot  theW*  two 
beautiful  women  wore  kinstulk,  and  so  strictly  united  in  friend- 
ship, that  even  personal  jculoiisy  could  ixit  interrupt  their  union. 
They  were  visited  by  a muHlsoinn  ami  aipeoahle  younr  man,  who 
was  acceiitabki  to  them  both,  tsit  so  capbvatod  wilti  tlmir  charms, 
that,  while  confident  of  a pitifeionce  on  tliu  part  of  both,  he  was 
unable  to  make  a choice  between  them.  While  this  sinrular 
situation  of  the  three  (lersons  of  the  (ale  conlinut>d.  the  Ixeskinf 
out  of  the  plamie  forced  the  two  ladies  to  lake  refufe  in  the  bew- 
tiful  valley  of  Lynodoch,  whore  they  built  themselves  a bower,  in 
order  to  avoid  human  intercourse  and  the  danger  of  infection, 
'rhe  lover  was  not  included  in  their  renunciation  rd"  society.  He 
vMited  their  retirement.  Imiusht  with  him  the  fatal  disease,  and, 
iinahie  to  return  Ui  Perth,  which  was  hw  usual  rendence,  was 
nursed  by  the  fab  friends  with  all  the  londorooss  of  alfectioa.  Ha 
(Ixsi.  however,  haviiw  first  communicated  the  inft-ctiun  to  his 
lovdy  attemhnts.  Tliey  followed  him  to  the  grave,  lovi-ly  in 
their  lives,  and  undiviiied  in  their  death.  Tlicir  Imrial  place,  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  bower  which  they  built,  is  still  vhuble.  in  ti^ 
romantic  vicinity  of  ^nl  Lyndoch's  maiisKHi,  and  pruluixts  the 
menxrry  of  fimmic  fWendship,  which  even  rivalry  could  not  dis- 
solve. Two  stanzas  of  (he  original  beJIad  akme  survive  : 

“Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

'rhey  were  twa  bonnie  lasses  ; 

'rhoy  Ucgtxl  a bower  on  yon  burn-brae, 

And  theekit  it  ower  wi'  rashes, 
s s « • 

They  wadna  rest  in  Methvin  kirk. 

Among  their  gentls  kin  ; 

But  they  wad  he  in  Lednoch  braes, 

To  beek  against  the  sun.” 

There  is,  to  a Scottish  esi,  so  much  tenderness  aod  sknplioity  in 
Ihsss  vstses,  as  must  induce  us  to  regret  that  the  rest  should  hnrs 


tion  indicated,  render  h difficult  to  imitate,  and  im- 
posaiblc  to  excel  a work,  which  must  always  be 
held  among  the  first  of  its  class  in  point  of  merit, 
though  not  actually  the  foremost  in  point  of  time. 
But  neither  the  high  character  of  the  work,  nor  the 
rank  and  respectability  of  the  author,  could  protect 
him  or  his  labours  from  the  invidious  attacks  of 
criticism. 

The  most  formidable  of  these  were  directed  by 
Joseph  Ritson,  a man  of  acute  observation,  profound 
research,  and  great  labour.  These  voluanlc  attri- 
butes were  unhappily  cornbined  with  an  eager  irri- 
tability of  temper,  which  induced  him  to  treat  anti- 
quarian trifles  with  the  same  seriousness  which  men 
of  the  w’orld  reserve  for  matters  of  importance,  and 
disposed  him  to  drive  controversies  into  personal 
quarrels,  by  neglecting,  in  literary  debate, the  courte- 
sies of  orcfinary  society.il  It  ou^t  to  be  said,  how- 
ever, by  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  this  irritability 
of  disposition  w'as  a constitutional  and  physical  in- 
firmity ; and  that  Ritson’s  extreme  attachment  to 
the  severity  of  truth,  corresponded  to  the  rigour  of 
his  criticisms  upon  the  labours  of  others.  He  seems 
to  have  attacks  Bishop  Percy  with  the  greater  ani- 
mosity, as  bearing  no  good-will  to  the  hierarchy,  in 
which  that  prelate  held  a distin^ished  place. 

Ritson’s  criticism,  in  w'hich  there  was  too  much 
horse-play,  was  grounded  on  two  points  of  aixusa- 
tion.  The  first  regarded  Dr.  Percy’s  definition  of  the 
order  and  office  of  minstrels,  which  Ritson  consi- 
dered as  desimicdly  overcharged,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  an  undue  importance  to  his  subject.  The 
second  objection  respected  the  liberties  w’hich  Dr. 
Percy  had  taken  with  his  materials,  in  adding  to, 
retrenching,  and  improving  them,  so  as  to  brine 
them  nearer  to  the  tasteof  his  own  period.  We  will 
take  some  brief  notice  of  both  topit^s. 

first.  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work, 
certainly  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  havinc 
given  an  inaccurate,  and  somewhat  exaggerated 
been  supenedud  by  a podantic  modem  song,  turning  upon  the 
noost  untxM-tic  part  of  the  legend,  the  IxisilnUon.  namely,  of  the 
lover,  which  of  the  ladies  to  prefer.  One  of  the  most  touching 
exiiroMMOia  ill  the  song  is  the  following  exclamation : 

“ Oh.  Jove  I she’s  like  thy  Pallas." 

Anoth«<r  som.  of  which  Ramsay  clxioe  a few  words  P>r  tlie 
tliome  of  a r\fucin%ento,  s<>enu  to  have  been  a ciuious  sperimeo 
ofmin*in-l  recitation.  It  was  iKirtly  verso,  partly  narrative,  and 
was  iilteroately  sung  and  re|«aled  The  story  was  the  escajie  of 
a young  gentleman,  pursued  by  a cruel  uncle,  desirous  of  lus  es- 
tate ; or  H bloody  rival,  greedy  of  his  life  ; or  the  rclentiuss  father 
of  Ills  lady-love,  or  some  such  remorseless  cliaracter,  having 
sinister  intentions  on  the  person  of  the  fligitive.  The  object  of 
his  ra|*ncity  or  vengeanc.«  Ix-ing  nearly  overtaken,  a shephered 
umiertakm  to  mulcad  the  pursuer,  wito  comes  in  sight  just  as  tlw 
object  of  Ills  pursuit  disapixiars,  and  greets  tlie  sh«|>hi;rd  thus  1 — 

" PDIUSVKn. 

Good  morrow,  shepherd,  and  my  friend. 

Saw  you  a young  man  this  way  riding ; 

With  long  black  hair,  on  a iNib-tail  d mare, 

And  I know  that  I cannot  be  far  beliind  him  7 
THB  RHRPHBRD. 

Yes,  I did  see  him  this  way  riding, 

And  wliat  did  much  auriirise  iny  wit. 

The  man  and  the  marc  flew  up  in  the  air 
And  1 see,  and  I see.  and  I see  her  yet. 

Behind  yon  white  rJ<md  I see  her  (ail  wave. 

And  I see,  and  I see,  and  I sec  her  yet." 

The  tune  of  theoe  verses  is  an  extremely  got^  one,  and  Allan 
Ramsay  has  adopted  a bacchanalian  song  to  it  with  some  suo- 
cess  ; bsit  we  should  have  thanked  him  much  hod  he  taken  the 
trouble  to  preserve  the  original  Iccrcnd  of  the  old  minstrel.  Tlw 
valuable  and  leameil  fiiend*  to  whom  we  owe  this  mutilathd  ac- 
count of  it,  has  oRen  heard  it  sung  among  the  High  Jinlui  of 
Scottish  lawyers  of  tlie  lust  generation. 

t [Sir  Walter  Scott  corresponded  frequently  with  the  BLdm  of 
Dromorc,  at  the  time  wlM-n  he  was  collecting  Uic  materials  01  the 
" Bonier  Minstrelsy.’’— Ed.J 

( For  examitlc,  in  quoting  n popular  song,  well  known  by  tha 
name  of  Maggk*  Lander,  (tie  editor  of  the  RelHinet  had  given  a 
line  of  the  Dame's  address  to  the  merry  minstrel,  thus : 

“ Gin  ye  be  Rob,  I’ve  heard  of  you, 

You  dwelt  upon  the  Border." 

Ritson  insisted]  the  genuine  remhng  was. 

“Como  yv  mu'  the  Border?’’ 

And  ho  expatiates  with  great  keenness  on  the  crime  of  the  Bi- 
shop's having  sophisticate  the  text,  (of  which  he  produces  no 
evidence.)  to  fkvour  his  opinion,  that  the  Borders  were  a favourite 
alxxlc  of  the  minstrels  of  both  kingdoms.  The  fact,  it  is  believed, 
is  undoubted,  and  tlie  one  reading  seems  to  suppoit  it  as  well  as 
the  other.— (Joseph  Ritson  died  m 180S.] 

* [Tbs  RisM  Hofxmrabls  WiOisin  Adsm,  Ixwd  Chid  CeounMoasr  of  Om 
■cotrii  Jsry  Court.— Cd  ] 
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iceoeot  of  ihe  Eln^sh  Minstrels,  whom  he  defined 
to  be  an  **order  of  men  in  the  middle  ages,  who 
nbiuied  by  the  arts  of  ppetry  and  music,  and  sung 
to  t^  haip  the  verses  which  they  theniselvca  coni- 
pofcd.”  reverend  editor  of  the  Reliques  pro- 

duced in  8upi>ort  of  this  definition  many  cunous 
qooiatiinui,  to  show  that  in  many  instances,  the  per- 
sons of  these  minstrels  had  been  honoured  and  res- 
pected. their  peiibrinances  applauded  and  rewarded 
^ the  great  and  the  courtly,  and  their  craft  imitated 
by  princes  themselves. 

Against  both  these  propositionsL  Ritson  made  a 
(ktenained  opposition.  He  contended,  and  probably 
with  justice,  that  the  minstrels  were  not  necessarily 
pocu,  or  in  the  regular  habit  of  composing  the  ver- 
Ks  which  they  sung  to  the  harp;  and  indeed,  that 
the  word  minstrel,  m its  ordinary  acceptation,  meant 
83  more  than  musician. 

Dr.  Percy,  from  an  amended  edition  of  his  Essay 
on  Minstrelsy,  prefixed  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Rebqurs  of  .Ancient  Poetry,  seems  to  have  been,  to 
a certain  point,  convinced  uy  the  critic’s  reasoning; 
for  be  has  extended  the  definition  impugned  by  Rit- 
•00,  and  the  miustreis  arc  thus  described  as  sinmng 
ffts-s  “composed  by  themselves  or  of/icr*.”  This 
we  apprehend  to  be  a tenable  position ; for,  as  on 
the  one  hand  it  seems  too  broad  an  averment  to  say 
that  all  minstrels  were  by  profession  poets,  so  on  the 
other,  it  is  extravagant  to  affirm  that  men  who  were 
constantly  in  the  babit  of  reciting  verse,  should  not 
frequently  have  acquired  that  of  composing  it,  es- 
peexaliy  when  their  bread  depended  on  giving  plea- 
sure; and  to  have  the  power  of  producing  novelty, 
H a great  step  towards  that  desirable  end.  No  un- 
prejndic^  reader,  therefore,  can  have  any  hesitation 
ta  adopting  Bishop  Percy’s  definition  of  the  min- 
streia,  and  their  occupation,  as  qualified  in  tlie  fourth 
edition  of  his  Essay,  implying  that  they  were  somo- 
times  poets,  sometimes  toe  mere  reciters  of  the  po- 
etry' of  others. 

On  the  critic’s  second  proposition.  Dr.  Percy  suc- 
cessfully showed,  that  at  no  period  of  history  was 
the  word  minstrel  applied  to  instrumental  music 
exdu.sively ; and  he  has  produced  sufficient  evidence, 
that  the  i^nts  of  the  prufessipn  were  as  frequently 
employed  in  chanting  or  railing  poetry  as  in  pjay- 
ing  the  mere  tunes.  There  is  appearance  of  distinc- 
tion being  sometimes  made  between  minstrel  reci- 
iati>3os  and  minstrelsy  of  music  alone ; and  we  may 
add  a curious  instance,  to  those  quoted  by  the  Bi- 
shop. It  is  from  the  singular  ballad  respecting 
Thomas  of  Ercclduune,*  vynich  announces  the  pro- 
position, that  tongue  is  chief  of  minstrelsy. 

We  may  also  notice,  that  the  word  minstrel  being 
in  fact  derived  from  the  Minne-singer  of  the  Ger- 
mans, means,  in  its  primary  sense,  one  who  sings 
of  lore  a sense  totally  inapplicable  to  a mere  instru- 
mental magician. 

A second  general  point  on  which  Dr.  Percy  was 
fiercely  attacked  by  Mr.  Ritson,  was  also  one  on 
which"  both  the  parties  might  claim  a right  to  sing 
Te  Deum.  It  respectetl  the  rank  or  status  which 
was  held  ^ the  minstrels  in  society  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  On  this  point  the  editor  of  the  Keliquos  of 
Ancient  Poetry  had  produced  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence,  that,  at  the  courts  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
princes,  the  professors  of  the  gay  science  were  the 
favourite  soiacers  of  the  leisure  hours  of  princes, 
who  did  not  themselves  disdain  to  share  their  tunefu 
labours,  and  imitate  their  compositions.  Mr.  Ritson 
replied  to  this  with  great  ingenuity,  arguing,  that 
such  instances  of  respect  paid  to  French  minstrels 
reciting  in  their  native  language  in  the  court  o 
Norman  monarchs,  though  held  m Britain,  argue< 
nothing  in  favour  of  English  artists  professing  the 
tame  trade ; and  of  whose  compositions,  and  not 
of  those  existing  in  the  French  lavage.  Dr.  Percy 
professed  to  form  his  collection.  The  reason  of  the 
distinction  betwixt  the  respectability  of  the  French 
minstrels,  and  the  degradation  of  the  same  class  of 
men  in  England,  Mr.  Ritson  plausibly  alleged  to  be, 
that  the  English  language,  a mixed  speech  betwixt 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman-French,  was  not  known 
• Heket  Reimios  of  Popular  Piece*  of  Poetir.  Edin. 
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at  the  court  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  lll;t  and  that,  thereiorc,  nntil  a 
very  late  period,  and  when  the  lays  of  minstrelsy 
were  going  out  of  fashion,  English  performers  in 
that  capacity  must  have  confined  the  exercise  of 
their  talents  to  the  amusement  of  the  vulgar.  Now, 
as  it  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Ritson,  that  almost 
all  the  English  metrical  romances  which  have  been 
preserved  till  the  present  day.  are  translated  from 
the  French,  it  may  also  be  allowed,  that  a class  of 
men  employed  chiefly  in  rendering  into  English  the 
works  of  others,  could  not  hold  s<>  high  a station  as 
those  who  aspired  to  original  composition  ; and  so 
far  the  critic  nos  the  best  of  the  dispute.  But  Mr. 
Ritson  has  over-driven  his  argument,  since  there 
was  assuredly  a period  in  English  history,  when  the 
national  minstrels,  writing  in  the  national  dialect, 
were^  in  proportion  to  their  merit  in  their  calling, 
held  in  honour  and  respect. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  for  example,  a minstrel  who 
flourished  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  not 
only  a man  of  talent  in  his  art,  but  of  some  rank  in 
society;  the  companion  of  nobles,  and  himself  a 
man  of  landed  property.  He,  and  his  coiitemjiorary 
Kendal,  wrote,  as  wo  arc  assured  by  Robert  do 
Brunne,  in  a passage  already  alluded  to,  a kind  of 
English,  which  was  designed  for  “pride  and  no- 
bjcye,’’t  and  not  for  such  inferior  persons  as  Robert 
himself  addresstnl.  and  to  whose  comprehension  he 
avowedly  lowered  his  language  ana  structure  of 
versification.  There  existed,  tlierefore,  during  the 
time  of  this  historian,  a more  refined  dialect  of  ihe 
English  language,  usm  by  such  composers  of  popu- 
lar poetry  as  moved  in  a higher  circle ; and  thigre 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  their  productions  were 
held  in  such  hjgh  esteem,  the  authors  must  have 
been  honoured  in  proportion. 

The  education  bestowed  upon  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, when  brought  up  under  the  chaigc  of  Henry 
IV.,  comprehended  both  music  and  the  art  of  ver- 
nacular poetry  ; in  other  word^  Minstrelsy  in  both 
branches.  That  poetry,  of  which  the  King  left  se- 
veral specimens,  was,  as  is  well  known,  English ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a prince^  upon  whose 
education  such  s^ulous  care  was  bestowed,  would 
have  been  instructed  in  an  art  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  Ritson,  was  degraded  to  the  last  degree, 
and  discreditable  to  its  proles.‘H)rs.  The  same  argu- 
ment is  strengthenid  by  the  poetical  exercist'sof  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  English,  written  during  his 
captivity  after  the  battle  of  Agincouri.li  It  could 
not  be  supposed  that  the  noble  prisoner  was  to  so- 
lace his  hours  of  imprisonment  with  a degrading 
and  vulgar  species  of  composition. 

We  could  produce  other  instances  to  show  that 
this  acute  cnlic  has  carried  bis  argument  consider- 
ably too  far.  But  we  prefer  taking  a general  view  of 
the  subject,  which  seems  to  explain  clearly,  how 
contradictory  evidence  should  exist  on  it,  and  why 
instances  of  great  personal  respect  to  individual 
minstrels,  and  a high  esteem  of  the  art,  are  quite  re- 
concilable with  much  contempt  thrown  on  the  order 
at  large. 

All  professors  of  the  fine  arts — all  those  who  con- 
tribute, not  to  the  necessities  of  life,  but  to  the  en- 
iqymenls  of  society,  hold  their  professional  respccia- 
pility  by  the  severe  tenure  of  exhibiting  excellence 
in  their  department.  We  arc  well  enough  satisfied 
with  the  tradesman  who  goes  through  his  task  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  look 
down  upon  the  divine,  the  lawyer,  or  the  physician, 

* That  monairh  lint  umhI  the  vernacular  Rnfli«h  dialect  in  a 
motto  which  tic  diaplnyiil  on  hu  nhickl  at  n celebrated  ioumamciit 
The  Icirend  which  aniccd  the  repreaentatiuii  of  a white  swan  on 
the  kinff’a  buckler,  mn  thus 

'‘Hal  ha  I the  whyte  swan  1 
Djr  riiNldis  soulo  I am  thy  man." 

I !T1m!  learned  editor  of  Wnrton’s  HUtciry  of  En(li.di  Poetry, 
ia  or  OMnion  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  inisinterpirUid  Ihe  poMaeo 
referred  to.  De  Bnintie,  acconlin*  to  this  author’s  text,  sayi«  ol 
the  eider  redteni  of  the  metrical  romance, 

“ They  said  it  for  piido  and  nobleye 
That  non  were  toulk  as  they 

f.  e they  recited  it  in  a style  so  lofty  and  noble,  that  none  have 
since  equalled  Utem  —iyar ton,  edit,  leat,  vol.  i.  p.  1^--EdJ 

i See  the  edition  printed  by  Mr.  Wataou  Taylor,  for  the  Kox- 
burxho  Club. 
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.unless  they  display  gross  ignorance  of  their  pro* 
fession : we  bold  it  enough,  that  if  they  do  not  pos- 
sess the  highest  knowledge  of  their  respective  sci- 
ences, they  can  at  least  instruct  us  on  the  points  we 
desire  to  know.  But 

" nuxliocribus  o*»e  tiocUt 

Non  di,  non  homiiiot,  non  conncfscro  columns.” 

The  same  is  true  respecting  the  professors  of  paint- 
ing, of  sculpture  of  music,  and  the  tine  arts  m ge- 
neral. If  they  exhibit  paramount  excellence,  no  situ- 
ation in  society  is  too  high  for  them  which  their 
manners  enable  them  to  fill;  if  they  fall  short  of 
the  highest  point  of  aim,  they  degenerate  into  sign 
painters,  stone-cutters,  common  crowders,  doggrell 
rhymers,  and  so  forth,  the  most  contemptible  of 
mankind.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  Men  must 
be  satisfied  with  such  a supply  of  their  actual  wants 
os  can  be  obtained  in  the  circumstances,  and  should 
an  individual  want  a coat,  he  must  employ  the  village 
tailor,  if  Stultzc  is  not  to  be  had.  But  if  he  seeks  lor 
delight,  the  case  is  quite  different : and  he  that  can- 
not hear  Pasta  or  Sontag,  would  be  little  solaced 
for  the  absence  of  these  rnren^  by  the  strains  of  a 
crack-voiced  ballad-singer.  N^ay,  on  the  contranr, 
the  offer  of  such  inad^uatc  compensation,  would 
onl^'  be  regarded  as  an  insult,  and  resented  accord- 

'"K  c theatre  affords  the  most  appropriate  example 
of  what  we  moan.  The  first  circles  in  society  arc 
open  to  persons  eminently  distinguished  in  the  dra- 
ma : and  their  rewards  are,  in  proportion  to  those 
who  profess  the  useful  arts,  incalculably  higher. 
But  those  who  lag  in  the  rear  of  the  dramatic  art, 
are  proportionably  poorer  and  more  degraded  than 
those  who  are  the  lowest  of  a useful  trade  or  pro- 
fession. These  instances  will  enable  us  readily  to 
explain  w;hy  the  greater  part  of  the  minstrels,  prac- 
tising their  profession  in  scenes  of  vidgar  mirth  and 
debauchery,  humbling  their  art  to  please  the  ears 
of  dninkon  clowns,  and  living, with  the  dissipation 
natural  to  men  whose  precarious  subsistence  is, 
according  to  the  ordinary  phra.se,  from  hand  to 
mouth  only,  should  fall  under  general  contempt, 
while  the  stars  of  the  profession,  to  use  a modern 
phrase,  looked  down  on  them  from  the  distant  em- 
pyrean, as  the  planets  do  upon  those  shooting  exha- 
lations arising  from  gross  vapours  in  the  nether  at- 
mosphere. 

The  debate,  therefore,  resembles  the  apologue  of 
the  gold  and  silver  shield.  Dr.  Percy  looked  on  the 
minstrel  in  the  palmy  and  exalted  state  to  which,  no 
doubt,  many  were  elevated  by  their  talents,  like 
those  who  possess  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  in  the 
present  day;  and  Ritson  considered  the  reverse  of 
the  medal,  when  the  poor  and  wandering  glee-man 
was  glad  to  purchase  his  bread  by  sinmng  his  ballads 
at  the  alchou^  wearing  a fantastic  habit,  and  lal- 
terly  sinking  into  a mere  crowder  upon  an  untuned 
fiddle,  accompanying  his  rude  strains  with  a ruder 
ditty,  the  helpless  associate  of  drunken  revellers, 
ami  marvellously  afraid  of  the  constable  and;>ariah' 
beadle.*  The  difteronce  betwixt  those  holding  the 
extreme  positions  of  highest  and  lowest  in  such  a 
profession,  cannot  surely  bo  more  marked  than  that 
which  separated  David  Garrick  or  John  Kemble 
from  the  outcasts  of  a strolling  company,  exposed 

• III  Flctrluv'n  rnouHijf  of  “ jMr>n»ii’«r  TlK^itiaa,”  aioh  a fiddler 
ii  oiu.'Alifim'iI  tin*  liallud-*  li«  in  Iwat  iti,  and  repliea, 

**  lender  jroiir  jDiuitpruliip**  foiwi-liini,  I cftti  .<inc. 

■*TIk>  n<tlce  of  Nnrf  >lk,’  or  llic  incrry  tmlliid 
or*  DiviUK  and  Ln7.u/ii^  ‘ Thi-  ol'Kiif(l&nd  f 

* III  Crrtc.  wliPTi'  Mi'dimii*  linct  ll|•('an 
'.loima  Ilia  cryinit  out  ucuinat  Covoniry.* 

Thfouaa.  (I^rellonU 
Ram  iimitcirH  nil 

FUMt't.  ‘ >ta\v«Iliri  iJio  Merrliniif's  nniiidifcr  ;* 

‘ Tltc  n.'vil  umi  ye  Dnility  Dtiiiiiii,* 

ThmiMs.  Unroalill 

Fitfrffer,  ' 'I’lie  T.iiiidiiu;  of  tlio  ;^'|inninnU  nt  Bow, 

With  tlip  bliwxly  Imltle  at  MMe'Cud 

The  poor  minstrel  ia  iloscribed  M accompanying  the  young  take 
in  his  re^ol8.  Lauaeolot  de«crib«e 

*' 'flio  gonUeman  hinwelf.  young  Monsieur  'rhomgs, 

Frrpnt  with  his  furions  mymniihina ; 

T1ieyJ<rj/^d/i/<fr  nml  myself-now  ninging. 

Now  healing  M Ihc  doors,”  tfre. 


to  penury,  indigence,  and  perfieoutiou  according  to 
law.t 

There  was  still  nnofher  and  more  important  sub- 
ject of  debate,  between  Dr.  I’crcy  and  his  hostile 
critic.  The  former,  as  n pfiei  and  a lunn  of  taste, 
was  tenipieti  to  take  such  freedoms  with  his  origi- 
niil  haliads,  as  mi.uht  enable  him  to  pleast^  a more 
critical  age  than  that  in  which  they  were  composed. 
U’orda  were  thus  altered,  phrases  improved,  and 
whole  vt*rses  were  inscricti  or  omitted  at  pleasure. 
.Such  freedoms  were  t«pe.cially  taken  witli  thenoems 
puhUsht«i  from  a folio  manuserbt  in  I >r.  P<  rcj  ^s  own 
posscssioTi,  very  ciirimis  from  the  miscellniifous  na- 
ture of  Its  contents,  hut  unforumately  having  many 
of  the  leaves  mutilated,  and  iiyun-il  in  other  respects, 
by  the  gross  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  trans- 
criber. Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  treasures 
which  this  manuscript  contained,  the  editor  of  tho 
Reliques  did  not  hesitate  to  repair  and  renovate  the 
.<^ongs  which  lie  drew  from  iht.s  corrupted  yet  curious 
source,  and  to  accommodate  ihetn  witli  such  emend- 
ations as  might recommendihem  totbe  rnoilern  taste. 

For  these  Iili<  rrit\s  with  his  subject,  Ritson  censu- 
red Dr.  Percy  in  the  most  uncompronuiing  terms,  ac- 
cused him,  in  violent  langnage,  of  interpolation  and 
forgery,  ami  insimiaud  that  there  existed  no  such 
thing  in  rerum  naiura  ns  that  folio  manuscript,  so 
often  referred  to  as  tlie  authority  of  originals  inserted 
in  the  Reliquc.s.  In  this  chatge,  the  eagerness  of 
Ritson  Ilgam  betrayed  him  farther  than  judgment 
and  fliscretion,  u.s  well  ns  eonrtesy,  warranted.  It  is 
no  fhnilit  hi.ghly  desirable  that  the  text  of  ancient 
loctrv  should  he  given  untouched  ami  um-orrupted. 
hit  thus  is  a i>oint  which  did  not  occur  to  the  editor 
of  the  Rf^Ijqucsin  whose  object  it  was  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  public,  at  aperioil  when  the  CTeat 
difitculiy  was,  not  how  to  stHUirc  the  very  words  ot 
old  halladis  hut  how  to  arrest  fittentiori  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  That  great  and  importunf  .«<»rvice  to  na- 
tional literature  would  probaldy  never  have  been  at- 
tained without  the  work  of  Dr.  Percy ; a work  which 
first  fixed  the  consideration  of  general  renders  on 
aneient  ppeiry,  and  maile  it  wortii  while  to  inquire 
how  far  its  graee.s  were  r«^;illy  antique,  or  how  far 
derived  from  the  taste  with  whtcli  the  publica- 
tion had  iM-en  superintended  and  revisixl.  The  ob- 
jeet  of  Dr.  T*erey  was  ceriuinly  intininted  in  several 
part.s  of  hi.s  work,  where  he  jngenuoiisly  acknow- 
ledges, that  cert.'iin  ballads  have  received  emenda- 
tions, and  that  others  me  not  of  pure  and  unmixed 
antiquity;  that  the  beginning  of  some  and  end  of 
others  have  been  supplied;  and  upon  the  whole; 
that  ho  has,  in  many  instances,  decorated  the  an- 
’ ITbo  ‘’.k(inB  of  ihr 'lyuvidler,”  nn  eici'<»  kti'lr  disco- 

vi'rt  il  m thi*  Ciii  hi'ifml  Tjilirnr } f <f  Exi-trr.  nmt  |iiilili"*li»il  l»y  tlie  R«r. 
Mr.  tamcybean'.in  li>«  lJlu*lnitioni‘_(irAnKln‘Sinon  PiK*try.  (I89SJ 
a iiiunt  niriuiH  jiipluff  ofllio  lift'  iif  the  Xurtlu’mfiicaJd, 
or  MinHtrpI,  in  iln-  liiirli  iiiiil  nntmy  slat,'  of  the  Th® 

revfnend  pditur  ihiu  lrntml«i«5*  tlip  clojiirif  lim'ii : 

*'  Ilh*  iWt  caii<'<irmi!i  'lVn*>  inco!i« 

Cui  mldiilit  Ilnimniiai  imis'rtiim  Ri’rcrulum, 

(tiiiim  Mfe  iMB*  ((MinWmJ  hiilwnl  OHni*. 

Ita  niini'nnti!*  cum  cauiili’nij  li  nintur 
iiimU  liomimiin  imt  tarru.i  iiiiiH.'im  ; 

Kimul  rviiiiini'mtur  *ili  cnutilcnan  jnilrhro.i, 

. Jiftirieritru 1 1mrirnnw,  itle  qm  note  nnliilrs 

Vult  jiuliriiini  timm  cxtollnm,  iJieniiatcni  luwlinore. 
ilk-  Hub  I'rj-bi  Mtahilrm  liiiiumi.”— I*.  !W. 

Mr.  Coiu-ylv-ant  ciiiitm.'fK  tliii  " llnili'finirpicinn*”  wiili  tbo  fol- 
lowim;  “ mHiinrboly  H|>erirni-n”  nf  ilu- .Minnin  l liii-oriatnrtlmea 
— cniitnim-il  in  uonu- vt-r-aii  liy  Kii-hnnl  Siit-jik-,  Cilii-bllcfpd  aulhw 
of  tho  olil  ClKivy  Chtwi-.)  which  aru  pre-served  in  unc*  of  liie  A«t|- 
molr-oii  M.Si?. 

’•  Now  fur  Ihc  irnod  clior-ic  ilint  I Imvolmd  luTi', 

I pivc  >'1)11  lu-ariy  thnnks  with  tuiwina  of  mj*  nhniikp*. 
ni-tiriiie  y«iH  hy  pcfitinri  lo  rriilit  mi-  Kiifli  roniniiaiiitin — 

Br-cjiijiii-  uiy  nauii!  o S)n-a)i;,  llmi  Iwitli  lot  molt  aial  mcalo 
'I'll  yon  I limy  ri-,n/ri  Riim  lyrm-  for  my  cimitiirli-. 

For  I jn*rc.i*ivo  Ih-o'  at  nil  lytin-n  in  cimhI  rlit-i-ro, 

Ildth  (ilo,  wyiiu,  iiiirl  lin-o-,  ui»  hyt  doth  now  fipi'crc, 

I iM'rct'ico  witlKnil  fulilc  ti-  ki-<*|i»>  a tnblr-. 

I can  be  conlciiks  il‘hytl>o  ont  of  Li-iit, 

A eii'cc  oflH-t-fi;  lo  take  niy  Imnpi-r  to  aKtake, 

III, Ik  miitirin  aiifl  vt-ak;  in  liir  IlyclmTili*  Slmalc  , 

Thsnuih  I liKtku  sognu-c.  1 w«w  a vi-ri  knavo. 

If  I wnkl  think  lAoruc  ether  Hvenymte  or  niiimc, 

Ik-jnc  in  hr»n<rcr,  offrcsrtio  HOjnnn  nr  kongar, 

I can  fi-ndc  in  my  In-ftrti’.  with  in.c  frondiii  to  lake  n parto 
orpiii-ii  QR  (jnrltlR  Rlml  Rcmie.  amt  ilm*  I mnkc&n  i-rwo. 

Now  fgmwel,  go<«lnn'n  Hiwitn,  I ihnnk  ft»r  ynnre  coRto 
Ur, 1,1  luifithsr  l>ane,  nml  thn*  do  I i>ndn  rny  rynie,”-  I*  as  | 
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eintbtlladswithtbejsirMMof  a mom  refined  period. 

This  system  ie  bo  distinctly  intimated,  that  u there 
be  any  critic  still  of  opinion^  like  poor  Ritson,  whoso 
moibtd  temperament  ted  him  to  such  a conclusion, 
that  the  crime  of  literary  imitation  is  equal  to  that 
of  coramerdal  forgery,  he  ought  to  recollect  that 
guilt,  in  the  latter  case,  docs  not  exist  without  a 
correqpotkhng  chnrge  of  uttering  the  forged  dpeu- 
meat,  nr  caasing  it  to  lie  uttered,  as  genuine,  with- 
out which  the  mere  imitation  is  not  culpable,  at  least 
not  criminally  so.  This  quality  is  totally  awanting 
in  the  accusation  so  roughly  brought  against  Dr. 
Percy,  who  ayowediy  indulged  in  such  alterations 
aod  improvements  upon  his  material.^,  as  might 
adapt  them  to  the  taste  of  an  age  not  otherwise  dis- 
poacd  to  bestow  its  attention  on  them. 

We  have  to  add,  that,  in  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Rciiquea,  Mr.  Thomaa  Percy  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Ox&ird.  pleading  the  cause  of  liis  undo  with  the 
roost  gentlemanlike  moderation,  and  with  every  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Ritson’s  scicnco  and  talents,  has  com- 
bated the^  critic’s  opinion,  without  any  attempt  to 
retort  his  Injurious  language. 

It  would  be  now,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  have  had 
some  more  distinct  account  of  Dr.  Percy’s  folio 
msDuacript  and  its  contents;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Percy,  accordingly,  gives  the  original  of  the  Mar- 
riage of  Sir  Gawain.  and  collates  it  with  the  copy 
published  in  a coniplele  stnlc  by  his  unde,  who  has 
on  this  occasion  given  entire  rein  to  his  own  fancy, 
though  the  nuie  orimii  of  most  of  his  ideas  is  to  be 
in  the  old  ballad.  There  is  also  given  a copy 
of  that  elegant  metrical  talc,  “The  Child  of  Ell^” 
as  it  exists  in  the  folio  manuscript,  which  goes  far 
to  show  it  has  derived  all  its  beauties  from  Dr. 
Percy^s  poetical  powers.  Judging  from  these  two 
Kwcunena,  we'ean  easily  conceive  why  the  Reverend 
iMiitor  of  the  “ Rdiqucs’/  should  have  der-lined,  by 
tbe  production  of  the  folio  manuscript,  to  furnish  his 
severe  Anstorch  with  wcapmis  iurninHl  him,  which 
he  was  sure  would  Ih’  iniHimrinijly  used,  it  is 
certain,  the  manuscript  contains  much  that  us  really 
excellent,  though  mutilated  and  .supliistioaietl.  A 
copy  of  toe  fine  ballad  of  “Sir  Caul  in’ ’is  found  in  a 
Saltish  shape,  ujider  the  immc  of  “Kiqg  iNlaicolm 
and  Sir  Colvin,"  in  Iluchnn’s  Norih  t'ouniry  M.il- 
Lads,  to  be  presently  mentiontsfl.  It  is,  ihert-lore, 
noauestionably  ancient,  though  possibly  retoudu-d, 
ana  ^rbaps  with  the  .‘uidition  <if  a Rccotid  part,  of 
wbicR  the  Scottish  copy  has  no  vt-stigvs.  It  vvuuld 
be  desirable  to  know  exactly  to  wlwil  extent  Dr. 
Percy  had  used  the  license  of  nn  editor,  in  tlu-He 
mad  other  eases;  and  certainly,  at  liiis  period,  would 
be  only  a detaee  of  justice  dtie  to  his  memoir. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  dismiss  the  " Reliqucs  of 
Ancient  Poetry’’  with  thp  praise  and  censure  con- 
ferred on  it  by  a gentleman,  himsolf  a valuable  la- 
b(Mrcr  in  the  vineyard  of  antiquities.  “It  ie  the  most 
degant  compilation  of  the  early  poet^  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  any  age  or  country,  nut  it  must  be 
firaiikJy  added,  tnat  so  numerous  are  the  alterations 
and  correctionsi,  that  the  severe  antiquary,  who  de- 
sirea  to  see  the  old  English  ballads  in  a genmne 
state,  roust  consult  a more  accurate  edition  than 
this  celebrated  work.’’* 

Of  Ritson’a  own  talents  as  an  editor  of  ancient 
l^iry,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
The  nrst  collector  who  followed  the  example  of  Dr. 
Percy,  was  Mr.  T.  Evans,  bookseller,  father  of  the 
geotleraan  we  have  just  quoted.  His  Old  Ballads, 
historical  and  narrative,  with  some  of  modem  date,’ 
appeared  in  two  volumes,  in  1777,  and  were  emi- 
neniiysuccessfiil.  In  1784,  a second  edition  appeared, 
extending  the  work  to  four  volumes.  In  this  col- 
lection, many  ballads  found  acceptance,  which  Bi- 
shop Percy  had  not  considered  as  possessing  suffi- 
cient ment  to  claim  admittance  into  the  Rcliqucs. 
The  Bvo.  Miscellany  of  1723  yielded  a great  part  of 
the  materials.  TTio  collection  of  Evans  contained 
sever^  modem  pieces  of  great  merit,  which  are  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  which  are  understood  to  be 

• InOodortioa  to  Evaos’s  Baliada,  1810.  Now  odition  onlaio- 

frf.  Or. 


theproduotiops  of  WilUaro  JuKus  Iffiekk,  translator 
of  the  Lusiad,  though  they  were  never  claimed  by 
him.  nor  received  among  his  works.  Amongst  them 
is  the  elegiac  poem  of  Cumnor  Hall,  which  sug- 
TOsteil  the  fictitious  narrative  entitled  Kenilwortn. 
The  Rod-Cross  Knight,  also  by  Mickle,  which  has 
furnished  words  for  a beautiful  glee,  first  occurred 
in  the  sanie  collection.  As  Mickle,  with  a vein  of 
great  facility,  united  a power  of  verbal  melody  which 
might  have  been  envied  by  bards  of  much  greater 
renown, t he  must  be  considered  os  very  successful 
in  these  elTorts,  if  the  ballads  be  regarded  as  avow- 
edly modem.  If  they  are  to  be  iudged  of  as  accurate 
imitations  of  ancient  poetry^  they  iiave  less  merit ; 
the  deception  being  only  maintained  by  a huge  store 
of  double  consonants,  strewed  at  random  into  ordi- 
nary words,  rcsciiibruig  Uic  real  fashion  of  antiquity 
as  little  as  the  niches,  turrets,  and  tracery  of  plaster 
stuck  upon  a modern  front.  In  the  year  1810,  the 
four  volumes  of  1784  were  republished  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Evans,  the  son  of  the  original  editor,  with  very  con- 
siderable alterations  and  additions.  In  this  last  edi- 
tion, the  more  ordinary  modern  ballads  were  judi- 
ciously retrenched  in  number,  and  large  and  valuable 
additions  made  to  the  ancient  part  of  the  collection. 
Being  in  some  measure  a supplement  to  the  Reliques 
of  Ancient  Poetry,  this  mis^iany  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  the  shelves  of  any  bibliomaniac  who 
may  choose  to  emulate  Captain  Cox  of  Coventry, 
the  prototype  of  all  collectors  of  popular  poetry. 

\V  hUe  Dr.  Percy  was  setting  the.  example  of  a 
classical  publication  of  ancient  English  poetry,  the 
late  David  Herd  waix  in  modest  retirement,  com- 

Kiling  a collection  of  Scottish  Songs,  which  he  has 
appily  described  os  “the  poetry  and  music  of  the 
heart."  The  first  part  of  his  Miscellany  contains 
heroic  and  historical  ballads,  of  which  there  is  a 
respectable  and  well-clioscn  selection.  Mr.  Her^t 
an  accountant,  as  tlie  profession  is  called  in  Edin- 
burgh, was  known  and  generally  esteemed  for  his 
shrewd,  manly  common  sense,  and  antiquarian  sci- 
ence, mixed  with  much  good-nature  and  great  mo- 
desty. His  hardy  ond  antique  mould  of  countenance, 
and  hb  vcneraule  _ grizzled  locks,  procured  liim 
amongst  his  acquaintance,  the  name  of  Graysteil. 
His  original  collection  of  songs,  in  one  volume,  ap- 
peared in  1769;  an  enlarged  onc,in  two  volumes, canio 
out  in  1776.  A publication  of  the  same  kind,  being 
Herd’s  book  still  more  enlarged,  was  printed  for 
Lawrie  and  Symington  in  1791.  Sonic  modern  ad- 
ditions occur  in  this  later  work,  of  which  by  far  tho 
most  valuable  were  two  fine  imitations  of  the  Scot- 
tish ballad,  by  the  gifted  author  of  the  “ Man  of  Feel- 
ing, ’’—(now  alas  ! no  more,)  called  “Duncan” 
and  “ Kenneth.  ” John  Pinkerton,  a man  of  con- 
siderable learning,  and  some  severity  as  well  as  acute- 
nessof  disposition,. was  now  endeavouring  to  force 
himself  into  public  attention  ; and  his  coUeclion  of 
Select  Ballads,  London,  1783,  contains  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  understood,  in  an  extensive  sense. 
Horace’s  maxim,  midlibet  audtndi.  As  he  w'as 
possessed  of  coftsiderable  powers  of  poetry,  though 

t In  svidenco  of  what  k above  atated.  the  autlrar  would  qoolo 
the  introdnetury  atanza  to  a foncoUeo  poeniof  Mkkie.  ojifinallr 
publiabed  under  the  injudicioua  and  equivocal  title  of  Tno  Con- 
cubine.” but  in  saibaequent  ccUtiona  called,  *'  Sir  Martjn,  or,  The 
Profiesa  of  Diaalpation.” 

” Awake,  rc  weat  winda,  through  the  lonelr  dale. 

And,  Fancy,  to  thr  faery  bower  betake  ; 

Even  DOW,  with  balmy  awMtneaa  brenthra  the  tale, 
DimpUns  with  downy  wiiiK  tho  atilly  lake  ; 

Through  the  polo  willowa  falleriiis  whiapori  wake. 

And  ewnin*  cornea  with  locka  bedmpp’d  with  dew 
On  Doamond’t  mouldering  turreta  alowlr  alrako 
The  wither'd  O'Cimiaa.  and  the  hairbull  blue. 

And  ever  and  anon  aweet  Mulla’a  idainOi  renew.' 

Mirklc'a  furility  of  veraifiralion  wa«  ao  irreal,  tiuit.  brine  a priiitcr 
by  prnR-Hjofi,  In'  IVifi'tctiiJv  [«il  hia  linea  into  tytwa  without  taking 
th.'  ironhl''  pp'MoviMly  to  put  Hwm  into  writin* ; Uiua  unitin*  the 
cmiUKwiiion  Ilf  till-  nutbor  will)  tbu  mechanical  openUon  wiucli 
lyi«oBtniiben*  callby  th- narni).  , 

: [IVuviil  w-ua  a of  St.  Cyrua.  in  Kincardineahir^ 

and  llmticli  <dV*-n  imnvd  h ii^riter.  he  waa  only  a clerk  in  the  or- 
fici!  of  air.  Uavi'l  Uiucdl,  iiccountanl  m Edinburah.  He  diml, 
ayed  TS.  in  lilb.  and  a v-ry  curioua  library,  which  waa  dia- 
p.  f»dl  by  nuctiuii.  Herd  hr  no  mcana  monted  characl^, 
aim)  hiiu  hr  I’iiikotion,  of  *'  an  ilbterata  and  in^dicioua  compi- 
Tor.”  mi 
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' not  equal  to  wliat  lie  was  lo  take  credit  for, 

he  was  resolved  to  enrich  his  collection  with  all  the 
novelty  and  interest  which  it  could  derive  from 
a liberal  insertion  of  pieces  dressed  in  the  gnrb  of 
antiquity,  but  equipped  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
editor’s  imamnaiion.  With  a boldness,  suggested 
perhaps  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Muepherson,  he  in- 
cluded, w'ithin  a collection  aniotiiitiiiK  to  only  twen- 
ty-one tragic  ballads,  no  less  than  five,  of  which 
he  afterw'ards  owned  himself  to  have  been  altoge- 
ther, or  in  great  part,  the  author.  The  most  remark- 
able article  in  this  Miscellany  was,  a second  part 
to  the  noble  ballad  of  Hardyknulc,  which  has  some 
gootl  verses.  It  labours,  however,  under  this  great 
defect,  that,  in  order  to  ap{>end  his  own  conclusion 
to  the  original  tale,  Mr.  Pinkerton  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  altering  a leading  circum- 
stance in  the  old  ballad,  w’hich  would  have  rendered 
his  catastrophe  inapplicable.  With  such  license,  to 
write  continuations  and  conclusions  would  be  no 
difficult  task.  ^ In  the  second  volume  of  the  Select 
Ballads,  consisting  of  comic  pieces,  a list  of  fifty- 
two  articles  contained  nine  written  entirely  by  the 
editor  himself.  Of  the  manner  in  w’hich  these  suppo- 
sititious compositions  are  executed,  it  may  be  hrietlv 
stated,  that  they  are  the  work  of  a scholar  much 
better  acquaint^  with  ancient  books  and  manu- 
scripts, than  wth  oral  tradition  and  popular  legends. 
The  poetry  smells  of  the  lamp  ; and  it  may  lie  truly 
said,  that  if  ever  a ballad  had  existed  in  such  quaint 
language  as  the  author  employs,  it  could  never  have 
been  so  popular  as  to  be  pri^rved  by  oral  tradition. 
The  glossary  displays  a much  greater  acquaintance 
with  teamed  lexicons,  than  with  the  familiar  dialect 
still  spoken  by  the  Lowland  Scottish,  and  it  is,  of 
course,  full  of  errors.*  Neither  was  Mr.  Pinkerton 
more  nappy  in  the  way  of  conjectural  illustration. 
He  chose  to  fix  on  Sir  John  Bruce  of  Kinross,  the 
paternity  of  the  ballad  of  Hanlyknut^  and  of  the 
fine  poem  called  the  Vision.  The  first  is  due  to  Mrs. 
Halket  of  Wardlaw’,  the  second  to  Allan  Ramsay, 
although,  it  must  be  owmed,  it  is  of  a character  su- 
perior to  nis  ordinary  poetry.  Sir  John  Bruce  was 
a brave,  blunt  soldier,  who  made  no  pretence  w’hat- 
ever  to  literature,  though  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bruce 
of  Arnot,  had  much  talent,  a circumstance  which 
may  perhaps  have  misled  the  antiquary. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  read  a sort  of  recantation,  in  a List 
of  Scottish  Poets,  prefixt'd  to  a Selection  of  Poems 
from  the  Maitland  Manuscript,  vol.  i.  1786,  in  which 
he  acknowledges,  as  his  own  composition,  the 

Sieces  of  spurious  antiquity  included  in  his  “ Select 
lallads,**  with  a coolness  which,  when  his  subst;- 
quent  invectives  against  others  who  had  taken  simi- 
lar liberties  is  considered,  infers  as  much  audacity 
ns  the  studied  and  laboured  defence  of  obscenity 
with  which  he  disgraced  the  same  pages. 

In  the  meantime,  Joseph  Ritson,  a man  of  dili- 
gence and  acumen  equal  to  those  of  Pinkerton,  but 
of  the  most  laudoble  accuracy  and  fidelity  as  an 
editor,  was  engage^  in  various  publications  respect- 
ing poetical  antkiuities,  in  which  he  employed  pro- 
found research.  A select  collection  of  English 
Songs  was  compiled  by  him,  with  great  care  and 
j:onsiderable  taste,  and  published  at  London,  1783. 
A new  edition  of  this  has  appeared  since  Ritson’s 
death,  sanctioned^  by  the  name  of  the  learned  and 
•indefatigable  antiquary,  Thomas  Park,  and  aug- 
jnenled  with  many  ori^nal  pieces,  and  some  which 
Ritson  had  prepare^  for  publication. 

Ritson's  Collection  of  Songs  was  followed  by  a 
curious  volume,  entitled,  “Ancient  Songs  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  Revolution,”  1790; 
“ Pieces  of  Ancient  Pomilar  Poetry,”  1792  ; and  " A 
collection  of  Scottish  Sungs,  with  the  genuine  mu- 
sic,” London,  1794.^  This  last  is  a genuine,  but  ra- 
ther meagre  collecUon  of  Caledonian  popular  songs. 
Next  year  Mr.  Ritson  published  “Robin  Hood,” 
2 vols.,  I79ri,  being  “A  Collection  of  all  tlic  Ancient 
Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  now  extant,  relative  to 
that  celebrated  Outlaw.”  This  work  is  a notable 
• Bantterf.  for  examplo,  a word  ceneraUr  opi>li**«t  to  U»o  men, 
•oo  a harvMl  field,  who  bind  the  sheaves,  is  doriv<^  tVom  ban,  to 
ouns,  and  explained  lo  moan,  ' blustorinf,  swearing  fcllows." 


illustration  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  Mr. 
Ritson’s  system.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive so  much  zeal,  research,  and  industry  bestowed 
on  a subject  of  antiquity.  There  scarcely  occurs  a 

Khrase  or  word  relating  to  Robin  Hood,  whether  in 
istory  or  poetry,  in  law  books,  in  ancient  proverbs, 
or  common  parlance,  hut  it  is  here  collected  and  ex- 
plained. At  the  same  time  the  extreme  fidclity  of 
the  editor  seems  driven  to  excess,  when  we  find  tiiin 
pertinaciously  retaining  all  the  numerous  ond  ^oss 
errors  which  repeated  recitations  have  introduced 
into  the  text,  and  regarding  it  as  a sacred  duty  to 
prefer  the  worst  to  the  better  readings,  ns  if  their 
inferiority  was  a security  for  their  being  genuine. 
In  short,  when  Ritson  copied  from  rare  hooks,  or 
ancient  manuscrgits,  there  could  not  be  a more  nc 
curate  editor:  when  taking  his  authority  frum  oral 
tradition,  and  judging  between  iw'o  recited  copies, 
he  was  apt  to  consider  the  worst  as  most  genuine, 
as  if  a poem  was  not  more  likely  to  be  deteriorated 
than  improved  by  passing  through  the  mouths  of 
many  reciters.  In  the  Ballads  of  Robin  Hood,  this 
superstitious  scrupulosity  was  especially  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  tended  to  enlarge  the  collection*with  a 
great  number  of  domercl  compositions,  which  are 
all  copies  of  each  other,  turning  on  the  same  idea  of 
Bold  Robin  meeting  with  a shepherd,  a tinker,  a 
mendicant,  a tanner,  &c.  &c.,  by  each  and  all  of 
whom  he  is  soundly  thrashed,  and  all  of  whom  he 
receives  into  his  band.  The  tradition,  which  avers 
that  it  was  the  brave  outlaw’s  custom  to  try  a bout 
at  ouarter-stafT  with  his  young  recruits,  might  in- 
deed have  authorized  one  or  two  such  tales,  but  the 
greater  part  ought  to  have  been  rejected  as  modem 
imitations  of  the  most  pal  try  kind,  com|>osed  proba- 
bly about  the  age  of  James  I.  of  F'nglnna.  By 
adopting  this  spurious  trash  as  part  of  Robin  Hood’s 
histon’,  ho  is  represented  as  the  best  cudgelled  hero, 
Don  Quixote  excepted,  that  ever  was  celebrated  in 

rirose  or  rhyme.  Ritson  also  published  several  gar- 
ands  of  North  Country  songs. 

Looking  on  this  eminent  antiquary’s  labours  in 
a general  point  of  view,  we  may  deprecate  the 
eagerness  and  severity  oi  his  prejudices,  and  feel 
supnse  tliat  he  should  have  shown  so  much  irrita- 
bility of  disposition  on  such  a topic  as  a collection 
of  old  ballads,  which  certainly  have  little  in  them  to 
affect  the  passions ; ond  we  may  be  sometimes  pro- 
voked at  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  has  preferred 
bad  readings  to  good.  But  while  industry,  research, 
and  antiouarian  learning,  are  recommendations  to 
works  of  this  nature,  few  editors  will  ever  be  found 
so  competent  to  the  task  as  Joseph  Ritson.  It 
must  also  be  added  to  his  praise,  that  although  not 
w'illing  to  yield  his  opinion  rashly,  yet  if  he  saw  rea- 
son to  believe  that  lie  had  been  mistaken  in  any 
fact  or  argument,  he  resigned  his  own  opinion  with 
a candour  equal  to  the  warmth  with  which  he  de- 
fended himself  while  confident  he  was  in  the  right. 
Many  of  his  works  are  now  almost  out  of  print,  and 
an  edition  of  them  in  common  orthography,  and 
altering  the  bizarre  spelling  and  character  which 
his  prejudices  induced  ttie  nutnor  to  adopt,  would  be, 
to  antiquaries,  an  acceptable  present. 

^ye  have  now  given  a hasty  account  of  various  col- 
lections of  popular  poetry  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ; we  have  only  farther  to  observe,  that,  in  the 
present  centur)’,  this  species  of  lore  has  been  sedu- 
lously cultivattd.  The  present  Collection  first  ap- 
peared in  1802,  in  twoyolumes;  and  what  may  ap- 
pear a sin^lar  coincidence,  it  was  the  first  work 
printed  by  Mr.  James  Ballantyne.  (then  residing  at 
Kelso,)  ns  it  was  the  first  serious  demand  which  the 
present  author  made  on  the  patience  of  the  public. 
The  Border  Minstrelsy,  augmented  by  a third  vo- 
lume, came  to  a second  edition  in  1803.  In  1803, 
Mr.  John  Grahnmc  Dalzell,  to  whom  his  country 
is  obliged  for  his  antiquannn  lalniurs,  published 
" Scottish  Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,”  which, 
among  other  subjects  of  interest,  contains  a curious 
contemporary  ballad  of  Belrinnes,  which  has  some 
stanzas  of  considerable  nierit.t 

1 Tb«  tint  opening  of  Um  ballad  hot  much  of  Um  martial  itroin 
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Tbc  mr  1806  was  diattDguiahod  by  the  appear- 
uee  of  " Popular  Ballads  and  eon^  from  Tra- 
ditiiHH,  Manuscrota,  and  Scarce  Editions,  with 
TraosiiuioDs  of  Similar  Pieces  from  (ho  Ancient 
Danish  Laotpiage,  and  a few  Ormnals  1^  tlie  luli- 
tor,  Rdhcrt  Jamieson,  A.  M.,  and  F.  A.  S.*'*  This 
wofk.  whicti  was  not  grectutl  by  the  public  with  the 
attenuon  it  deserved,  opened  a new  discovery  r«- 

(he  oi^nal  source  of  the  Scottish  ballads. 
Ar.  Jamieson's  extensive  aoiuaintance  with  the 
Scaodjntnan  literature,,  enable  him  to  detect  not 
ofiif,  a general  siinilantv  betwixt  these  and  the 
Danish  ballads  preserved  in  the  “ Kiempe  Viser,” 
ueady  ooUeetjon  of  heroic  ballads  in  that  language, 
bat  to  demonstrate  that,  in  many  cases,  the  stones 
utd  wmgs  were  distinctly  the  same,  a circumstance 
ahiefa  no  antiquai^  bad  hitherto  so  much  as  sus- 
pected. Mr.  Jamieson's  annotations  are  aim  very 
raloabie,  and  preserve  some  curious  illnstrations  of 
the  old  poets.  His  imitations,  though  he  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  the  affectation  of  using  rather  too" 
■any  obsolete  words,  are  generally  highly  infercst- 
ag.  The  work  fills  an  important  place  in  the  col- 
kdioDaof  those -who  axe  addicted  to  this  branch  of 
•BtiqflariaD  study. 

Mr.  John  Finlay,  a poet  whose  career  was  cut  short 
by  a premature  deatn,t  published  a short  collection 
of  “ Scouish  Histoncal  and  Romantic  Bnlltids.” 
in  iSO^.  The  beauty  of  some  imitations  of  the  old 
Scottish  ballad,  with  the  good  sense,  learning,  and 
Dodeatyof  the  prelimiaary  dissertations,  must  make 
all  adourers  of  ancient  loro  regret  the  early  loss  of 
thiaaccomplished  young  man. 

Vahooi  valuable  collections  of  ancient  ballad- 
poettT  have  appeared  of,  late  years,  some  of  which 
are  illustrated  with  learning  and  acuteness,  as'those 
of  Mr.  Motherwelit  and  Mr.  KinlochS  intimate 
anich  taste  and  feeling  for  this  species  of  literature. 
Nor  is  there  any  want  of  editions  of  ballads,  less 
deagoed  for  public  sale,  than,  to  preserve  floating 
pieces  of  minstrelsy  which  are  in  immediate  danger 
of  peeing.  Several  of  those,  edited,  as  we  have 
occanoQ  to  know,  by  men  of  distinguished  talent, 
bore  appeared  in  a smaller  form  and  more  limited 
tditon,  and  must  soon  be  among  the  introuvablcs 
of  Scottish  typography.  We  would  particularize  a 
duodejmno.  under  the  modest  title  of  a “ Ballad 
Book,”  without  place  or  date  annexed,  which  indi- 
atesi,  by  s few  notes  only,  the  capacity  which  the 
eiitor  possesses  for  supplying  the  most  extensive 
ud  ingi^us  illustrations  upon  antitpiarian  sub- 
Most  of  the  ballads  are  of  a comic  choracter, 
UR  some  of  (hem  admirable  specimens  of  Scottish 

• pgxoeb eoainwaces.  ProptraS in rntdia*  ret— mu- 
>0  Ike  dsaikal  sdenooition. 


” MscCaJIamDoiecAine  tram  the  west 
With  manr  a bow  end  brand ; 

To  warte  the  Rinnea  he  tbouaht  it  beat. 

The  Eart  oT  Hnntljr'a  land." 

* Ihe  eumiilHaas  of  the  Tloid.^r  Minitn»Ii»y.  nnd  nearly 
fcwnaa  Ihr  publicniiou  ofliircjiwti  C<Mi>*fiion,  Mr. 

prinlrd  in  the  Mncu'>U»<v  tOcJtr^rar,  ll>03,)  a Lial 

Sf  agiSmUa  in  Sootl>.>li  yoiio.  Hir  WiiKmUBii'ftliott  lo  »ho  Edi- 
SJfflf  tau  woHt  onataina  the  foUowinp  imraerBoh  i — " I «ni  now 
''■'ifiiif  tmJr/ar  zhti  prtjts  a iJolh’cliori  of  iKiiailur  Bidl.-ida  and 
nontiailition.  MBS.,  and  ncorrv  «ith  a few 

?r**ra  ^ie,  whirh  have  bt-eii  wrjtti  ti  foi.  sind  are  caduaivcly 
to  By  rotJeetion.  Aa  many  of  the  were  <'onimun 

] hare  heret4iTone  wailetl  for  tin;  riirjit>lrti«>ii  «if  .Mr.  Wal* 
J*  *eO‘«Worg.  wnhoKsy'  anxn'iy  for  ih«‘  eaaac  in  eeioTal.Uiah 
lay  Mrticalar  and  aelfuh  mu-nrat  of  my  n ; n.i  1 wtii  auro  of 

yy  BMMtafarboo  of  aceiny  riirh  i>u-v«'k  iu  tlmi  rcnileman 
eiw*e  to  tdofit.  aiiprar  with  i-vi-ry  ndvanlii^t  wbn  hl.  par- 
5?  to  t aaa.  oauld  wiah  ifipra,  Tliv.  nuwl  hfuiKuirir  e.\i»  rlouooa 
^ttopuhlir  bare  now  been  annily  yn»iili«l ; Hod  imn'h  curioua 
wfeibfe  maber  ia  atill  left  Uir  nii)  by  Mr  .ScoU.  t»  whom  I 
ladcMH  for  many  acta  of  fiierxlehiri.  nnd  inncli  liberal' 
|to>d  «piD  tbown  tovrardi  me  ana  my  umlcitalunf.” 

-fill 

w.  Malay,  bast  hnown  by  bia  " Wallace,  or  The  Vale  of 
died  in  ISIS,  to  hit  Iwenty'eifhth  year.  An  afiectinn- 
S,— a chfant  tributa  to  bit  memurT,  nom  the  pen  of  Profcaaur 
_to^  appeared  in  Blackwood’a  Masaaioe.  Norember,  1817. 

.••tl 


USade 

!?;«**• 

toim  Af 


; Andeot  and  Modem,  with  an  H»tnrieal  Intro- 
sad  Notea.  By  wnbam  MotberweH.  4to.  Glatf.  1807.] 
Asdent  Scottiab  BaOadbi.  reoovered  from  Tiadition,  and  ne- 
pabhibed ; with  Hot«t.  HiMorical  and  Explanaton, 
to  Appeadu.  ODOtainias  tfao  Ain  of  MTcral  of  the  ballada. 
hfca  lSf7.] 


dry  bumour.B  Another  ,ool)ection  which  calls  for 
particular  distinction,  is  in  the  same  size,  or  neatly 
BO,  and  bears  the  same  title  with  the  preceding  one, 
the  date  being,  Edinburgh,  1827.  But  the  contents 
are  announced  as  containing  the  budget,  or  stock-in- 
trade,  of  an  old  Aberdeenshire  minstrel,  (he  very 
last,  probably,  of  the  rac^  who,  according  to  jPercy's 
definition  of  the  profession,  sung  his  own  composi- 
tions, and  those  of  others,  through  the  capital  of  the 
county,  and  other  towns  in  that  country  of  gentle- 
men. This  man’s  name  was  Charles  Leslie,  out  he 
was  known  more  generally  by  the  nickname  of  Mus- 
sel-mou’d  Ciiarlie,  from  a singular  projection  of  his 
under  lip.  His  death  was  thus  announo^  in  the 
newspapers  for  October,  1792 1—“  Died  at  Old  Rain, 
in  Abcruccnshirc,  aged  one  hundred  and  four  years, 
Charles  Leslie,  a hawker,  or  ballad- singer,  well 
known  in  that  country  bv  the  name  of  Mussel-mou’d 
Charlie.  He  follows  nis  occupation  till  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death.”  Charlie  was  a devoted 
Jacobite,  and_  so  popular  in  Aberdeen,  that  he  enjoy- 
ed in  that  city  a sort  of  monopoly  of  the  minstrel 
calling,  no  other  person  being  allowed,  under  any 
pretence,  to  chant  ballads  on  the  causeway,or  plain- 
stancs,  of  “ the  brave  burgh.”  Like  the  former  col- 
lection, most  of  Mussel-mou’d  Charlie’s  songs  were 
of  a jocose  character. 

But  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  additions 
which  have  been  of  late  made  to  this  branch  of  an- 
cient literature,  are  the  collections  of  Mr.  Peter 
Buchari  of  Peterhead,  a person  of  indefatigable  re- 
search in  that  department,  and  whose  industry  has 
been  crowned  with  the  most  successful  results.  Tins 
is  partly  owing  to  the  country  where  Mr.  Buchan  re- 
sides which,  full  as  it  is  of  minstrel  relics,  has  been 
but  little  ransacked  by  any  former  collectors ; so 
that,  while  it  is  a very  rare  event  south  of  the  Tay, 
to  recover  any  ballad  having  a claim  to  antiquity, 
which  has  not  been  examined  and  republished  in 
some  one  or  other  of  our  collections  of  ancient  poe- 
try, those  of  Aberdeenshire  have  been  comparatively 
little  attended  to.  The  present  Elditor  was  the  first 
to  solicit  attention  to  these  northern  songs,  in  con- 
s^uenceof  a collection  of  ballads  communicated  to 
him  by  his  late  respected  friend,  Lord  Woodhouslee. 
Mr.  Jamieson,  in  his  collections  of  Songs  and 
Ballads,”  being  himself  a native  of  Morayshire,  was 
able  to  push  this  inquiry  much  farther^  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  doing  so,  to  illustrate  his  theory  o( 
the  connexion  between  the  ancient  Scottish  and 
Danish  ballads,  upon  which  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Buchan  throws  much  light.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most 
complete  collection  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared.lf 

Of  the  originality  of  the  ballads  in  Mr.  Buchan’s 
collection  we  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt. 
Several  (we  mav  instance  the  curious  tale  of  ” The 
Two  Mamcians”)  are  translated  from  the  Norse, 
and  Mr.  Buchan  is  probably  unacquainted  with  the 
originals.  Others  refer  to  points  of  history,  with 
which  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  be  familiar.  It  is 
out  of  no  disrespect  to  this  laborious  and  useful  an- 
tiquary, that  wo  observe  his  prose  composition  is 
rather  florid,  and  forms,  in  this  respect,  a strong 
contrast  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  ballads, 
which  gives  us  the  most  distinct  assurance  that  he 
has  delTvcred  the  latter  to  the  public  in  the  shape  in 
which  he  found  them.  Accordingly,  we  have  never 
seen  any  collection  of  Scottish  poetry  appearing, 
from  internal  evidence,  so  decidedly  and  indubitably 
original.  It  is  perhaps  a pity  that  Mr.  Buchan  did 
not  remove  some  obvious  errors  and  corruptions; 
but,  in  truth,  though  their  remaining  on  record  is  an 
injury  to  the  effect  of  the  ballads,  in  point  of  com- 
posiuon,it  i^in  some  degree,  a proof  of  (heir  authen- 
ticity. Betdacs.  althou^  the  exertion  of  this  edito- 
rial privilege  or  selecting  readings,  is  an  advantage 
to  the  ballads  themselves,  we  are  content^  rather 
to  take  the  whole  in  their  present,  thouxh  imperfect 
state,  than  that  the  least  doubt  should  be  tnrown 

n I^Thii  ia  Mr.  C.  K.  Sharpe'*  Work,  alreadr  alluded  to  — Ed.1 

V (Ancient  BaJIada  and  8<m(»  (»f  the  No^  or  Scotland,  bilfioTto 
impubliabod ; with  earpUnatory  Notea.  Bf  P.  B.  Seota.  Svo.  Bdia. 
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upon  them,  by'  amendments  or  alterations,  which 
might  render  their  authenticity  doubtful.  The  his- 
torical poems,  we  observe,  are  few  and  of  no  remote 
date.  That  of  the  “ Bridge  of  Dee,”  is  among  the 
oldest,  and  there  arc  others  referring  to  the  times  of 
the  Covenanters.  Some,  indeed,  are  composed  on 
still  more  recent  events  ; as  the  marriage  of  the  mo- 
ther of  the  late  illustrious  Byron,*  and  a catastro- 
he  of  still  later  occurrence,  The  Death  of  Leith- 

all.” 

As  we  wish  to  interest  the  admirers  of  ancient 
minstrel  loro  in  this  curious  collection,  we  shall 
only  add,  that,  on  occasion  of  a new  edition,  we 
would  recommend  to  Mr.  Buchan  to  leave  out  a 
number  of  son^  which  he  has  only  insertetl  because 
they  are  varied,  sometimes  for  the  worse,  from  sets 
which  have  appeared  in  other  publications.  This  re- 
striction would  make  considerable  room  for  such 
as,old  though  they  be,  possess  to  this  age  all  the  grace 
of  novelty. 

To  these  notices  of  late  collections  of  Scottish 
Ballads,  we  ought  to  add  some  remarks  on  the 
ve^  curious  “ Ancient  Legendary  Tales,  printed 
chiefly  from  Original  Sources,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Henry  Hartshorne,  A.  M.  1829.”  The  edi- 
tor of  this  unostentatious  work  has  done  his  duty 
* iThia  900c  u quoted  ia  Moore’s  Life  of  Brroo,  toL  i— Ed.] 


to  the  public  with  much  labour  and  care,  and  made 
the  admirers  of  this  species  of  poetry  acquainted 
with  very  many  ancient  legendary  poems,  which 
were  hitnerto  unpublished  and  very  little  known. 
It  increases  the  value  of  the  collection,  that  many  of 
them  are  of  a comic  turn,  a siHK'ies  of  composition 
more  rare,  and,  from  its  necessary  allusion  to  domes- 
tic manners,  more  curious  and  interesting,  than  the 
serious  class  of  Romances. 

We  have  thus,  in  a cursory  manner,  gone  through 
the  history  of  English  and  Scottish  popular  poetry, 
and  noticed  the  principal  collections  which  have 
been  formed  from  time  to  time  of  such  compositions, 
and  the  principles  on  which  the  editors  have  pro- 
ccciled.  It  is  manifest  that,  of  late,  the  public  at- 
tention has  been  so  much  turned  to  the  subject  by 
men  of  research  and  talent,  that  we  may  well  hope 
to  retrieve  from  oblivion  as  much  of  our  ancient  poe- 
try as  there  is  now  any  possibility  of  recovering. 

Another  important  part  of  our  task  consists  in  giv- 
ing some  account  of  the  modern  imitation  of  the 
English  Ballad,  a siiccies  of  literary  labour  which 
the  author  has  himself  pursued  with  some  success. 
Our  remarks  on  this  species  of  composition  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  English  Ballads  in  the  present  edition. 

Abbotspobd,  Mareht  1830. 
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The  son^,  (o  savace  virtue  dear, 

That  won  of  yore  the  public  ear, 

Ere  ^lity,  acwatc  and  aaRe- 

Haa  quench’d  Uio  fires  of  feudal  rage. 

Wabtos. 
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[Edik.  1^02.1 

Feom  the  remote  ^riod.  when  the  Romnn  l*ro- 
•vince  was  contracted  by_  the  ramparts  of  SoveruH, 
until  the  anion  of  the  kingdoms,  the  Borders  of 
Seodand  formed  the  stage,  upon  which  wi-ro  iirc- 
seoled  the  most  memorable  conflicts  of  two  gnlltint 
natwns.  The  inhabitants,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  era,  formed  the  first  wave  of  the  torrent, 
which  assaoltad,  and  finally  ovcnrhelmed,  the  har- 
yiers  of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  Tne 
qnent  events  in  which  they  were  engaged,  teiuieti 
fittle  to  diminish  their  miuta^  hardihood,  or  to  j 
reconcile  them  to  a more  civilized  state  of  society, 
We  have  no  occasion  to  trace  the  slate  of  the  l^r- 1 
ders  daring  the  long  and  obscure  period  of  Scotlusii  : 
history,  which  preened  the  accession  of  the  Htnnrt 
fai^y.  To  illustrate  a few  ballads,  the  carlifsl  of 
which  is  hardly  coeval  with  James  V.,  such  an 
inquiry  would  be  equally  difficult  and  vain.  If  we  | 

M may  trust  the  Welsh  bardsi,  in  their  account  I 
of  the  wars  betwixt  the  Saxons  and,  Dnn«*H  of  > 
Deira  and  the  Cumrai^  imagination  can  hardly  | 
form  any  idea  of  conflicts  more  desperate,  than  ' 
were  maintained,  on  the  Borders,  between  inc  an-  j 
cieai  British  ana  their  Tuetonic  invaders,  'i'ims,  i 
the  Gododin*  describes  the  waste  and  devastation  I 
of  mutual  havoc,  in  colours  so  glowing,  as  strongly  ' 
to  recall  the  words  of  Tacitus ; '*  £t  ubi  aolUudi-  . 
new  /aeiunt,  pacem  amtllant." 

At  a later  period,  the  Saxon  families  who  fled 
frsm  the  exterminating  sword  of  the  Conqueror, 
with  many  of  the  Normans  themselves,  whom  His- 
eoaieai  and  intestine  feuds  had  driven  into  exile, 
began  to  rise  into  eminence  upon  the  Scottish  Bur- 
den. They  brought  with  them  arts,  both  of  iience 
sad  of  war,  unknown  in  Scotland ; and,  among 
their  descendants,  we  soon  number  the  must 
powerful  Border  chiefs.  Such,  during  the  reign  of 
(he  last  Alexander,  were  Patrick  Earl  of  Ilinroh, 
1349  Lord  Soiilis,  renowned  in  tradition  ; and 
such  were  also  the  powerful  Comyns,  who 
early  acquired  the  principal  sway  upon  (be  Scottish 
Marches.  In  the  civil  wars  betwixt  iiruce 
and  Baliol,  all  those  powerful  chieftains  es- 
poused the  unsuccessful  party.  They  were  forfinted 
and  exiled ; and  upon  thetr  ruins  was  founded  the 
formidable  bouse  of  Douglas.  The  Borders,  from  i 
sea  to  ses,  were  now  at  the  devotion  of  a eucccs-  I 
sioD  of  mighty  chiefs,  whoso  exorbitant  power  : 
threatened  to  place  a new  dynasty  upon  the  SeuC-  j 
tish  throne.  It  is  not  ray  intention  to  trace  (he  j 
dazzling  career  of  this  race  of  heroe^  whose  e.xploit.s 
were  alike  formidable  to  the  English  and  to  their  \ 
own  soverdmi. 

The  sun  cu  Douglas  set  in  blood.  The  murders 
of  the  sixth  earl,  and  his  brother,  in  the  Castle  of  ' 
Edinburgh,  were  followed  by  that  of  their  succes- 
sor ponii^ed  at  Stirling  by  (the  hand  of  his  prince. 
His  brother,  Earl  James,  appears  neither  to  have 
possessed  the  abilities  nor  the  ambition  of  his  an- 
cestors. He  drew,  indeed,  against  his  sovereign, 
the  formidable  sword  of  Douglas,  but  with  a timid 
and  hesitating  hand.  Procrastination  mined  his 
cause;  and  he  was  deserted,  at  Abercorn,  by  the 
Knight  of  Cadyow,  chief  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  by 

* la  Uk  iiariterf  tmuktloo  of  ihit  poem,  by  JonM.  the  follnw 
fac  venea  an  hiciilr  dcaciiptive  tiT  the  exbaiuted  aUite  ofthu  vic- 
icrtnajr  r— 

Ai  MuJoc’i  tent  the  clarioo  aoundi, 

WUh  rapid  clsnfour  burned  far : 

Each  echoinff  dell  Uie  note  retaund*-- 
But  when  return  the  «on«  of  tvar  I 
Thou,  (>um  of  etem  NeceMilT, 

Dull  Peace  i the  dceert  yieida  to  thee. 

And  ovTTM  thy  melancholy  iway. 


hl.s  most  active ndlierents.  after  they  hod  inefiectuolly 
cxhurM  hiiu  to  euminit  his  fate  to  the  jsBue  , 
ha  I tie.  riic  Ilurdur  ehicli^  who  longed 
for  indfuendencc,  sliowui  little  inclination  to  follow 
the  dtx'immg  fortiiiicRof  Douglas.  On  the 
contrary,  the  most  powerful  elaru^  engaged  and 
dyf<-aU.d  him  at  y^kinholnic,  in  Annandalc,  when, 
afier  a snort  resgfcnce  in  England,  he  again  cndeii- 
y.iured  to  gam  a footing  in  his  native  rountry.t 
11m;  spoils  of  Douglas  were  lilrerally  dialribufwl 
among  Jus  comiui  rors,  and  royal  grams  of  his  fur- 
domains  efleciually  imertfaitd  them  in  exclu- 
ding fais  return.  An  nlicmpt  on  the  East  Borders  by 
me  and  the  Dmt^las  bath  to^tther.*’  , 

wn.R  tiquallv  imsucceasfiil.  The  Karl,"  gmwn 
old  in  extle,  langed  once  nmre  to  see  his  native 
country,  and  vowed  that,  upon  .St.  Magdalen's  tiuy, 
he  would  depo.si i his  ofhdng  on  the  high  al tar 
nt  I.tMdimaben.  Acconipained  by  the  banished  ‘ 
1‘larl  ol  Albany,  with  bia  usual  fortune  he  entorcfl 
Scotland.  'I'hf  Uorderers  n.RSembh.-d  to  oppose  him, 
ami  hfi  snlFercd  a final  defeat  at  Uumswark,  in 
Dtiintriis-sliiro.  Tjve  aged  Karl  was  taken  in  ibu 
fight,  by  a son  of  Kiriipatrick  of  nio?cImrn,  tme  of 
hj.s  own  vassals.  A grant  of  lands  had  been  olfered 
for  his  person  : “Curry  me  to  the  king!”  said  Dou- 
glas to  Kirkpatrick  .•  “thou  art  well  entillwl  to 
jtrofit  bv  my  misfortune  ; for  thou  w aat  true  to  me, 
while  I was  Iruu  to  my.self.”  The  young  man 
wept  bifterlv,  and  offered  to  fly  with  the  Earl  into 
England,  lint  Doimlas,  weary  of  e.xiic,  refoswl  his 
protlered  liberty,  and  only  requratcd,  that  Kirkpa- 
trick would  not  deliver  him  to  llio  king,  till  he  had 
aecureil  hisown  reward.!  Kirkpatrick  did  more: 
ho  stipulated  for  the  personal  safety  of  his  old  mas- 
ter. lli.s  generous  intercession  prevailed  ; and  the 

* At  tli»  ImtUn  of  Arkinholmo,  tlic  Earl  of  Anyu»,  a nenr  kinn- 
mail  of  Doni'lni*,  c-onmmiidfil  tin*  royal  furci.-fi}  run!  iIh'  <Jilfci»-[tcc! 
of  tlu'ir  <wiiiiti-xioiM  rK-riuifiiwd  tfic  Kayiiip,  *'  Ihnt  ilir  Utttek. 

hful put  down  tbr*  Ktil.”  The  Maxwell*.  Ihn  iotinnioni'K. 
and  till*  HtSilU,  rotiiixwi'd  tiut  arine.  Ari'iiilatld,  Earl  of  Mumiy, 
Imuhi'r  to  wo*  xlain  in  tlic  aelkm  t nml  Hu{rli,  F>ui  of 

Orraooa.  liw  *<-ptina  tmuher.  wns  taken  ami  cxcouli'd.  Hi*  eap* 
f«ir4,  f.o.’d  <’arti«lff,  and  tlx*  Itiron  of  Jiihn*liMi<'.  wr-rn  rewnrdixl 
with  nirtiifii  oflho  littul!i  of  f*iOiimmj,u|toiiCtydo.--<S<jii8C(topT, 
vol.  ip,  375.— UAi.i^eifs  jM.-i.  in  Uui  Adtfocaie't t.iltranj,  ii/Oi- 
AMry/r.— AnK'XKo.MniB'H  Aelneveniftitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  361,  jtnio  edi- 
tion.—Vhn  Ollier  r tiief*  wen:  aPo  riixummislitai  tiy  mynt  favour. 
Hf  a chH/ter.  uixm  rtrord.  iluiixl  25th  Polmmry,  I5i9.  llic  king 
grunts  to  Walter  NuiU  of  Klrkurd.  oiiroMlor  of  tin-  Ikiumi  of  Ilur- 
rJoueli,  Um<  l.iiulii  ofAliinetown.  l*ti«reliolm.  and  Glentonan  rroig, 
ill  l.npnrki.ljtre.  Pro  tntoJideH  $fri'Ufn  no^is  tmiimto,  rt  pta 
interJ^U  in  eonjlicfn  de  Arkfnhnhnr  in  nrr.htime  ct  cap- 
tiimenontinrum  rf-tetttum  Archibaldi  el  Utunmis  de 

Itinivbie  oHm  Cwniiutn  Morariir.  et  tie  Ormond  cl  atlorum  rc^ 
he.Hium  nuetrorum  in  eorvm  contiliva  cstaten;  ibidetn  coefo- 
rum  el  interfaeiormn.’*  r-’imilur  granU  o*  laud  were  iniuic  to 
Eiiinurt  and  Amm.  Uu?  two  of  the  Ixnoi-  tif  Haioiltun  •, 

to  til?  ehiefof  tlie  tiiiIIi*on* ; |i«f  above  ttll  to  Uw  Earl  of  Aiijpi*. 
who  olitnimil  from  rn)iil  favrsir  a lioiinlitxi  of  the  l.rinlxhip  nf 
IHiiiRta!*.  and  loauy  ollK>r  lamU  now  lii-ld  by  tain)  Donirla*.  ax  his 
n'pn'aeiitativn.  Them  amienm.  Ixiwevrr,  tota*  some  clixiht.  whe- 
tiier,  in  this  divixinn,  the  Carl  of  Anyu*  received  mure  Utun  hi*  iia- 
tnml  light.  Cur  hixtoriaii*,  inileod  *ny.  that  Willmm,  1st  Earl  of 
OiKutUu.  had  tlireo  sons  : I.  Jnme*  Inn  2<l  EnrI,  who  di,'ii  in  tlio 
field  of  Oitertiom  ; 2.  Arrhiliald  ihoGrim.  3d  Earl  | and,  8.  Ctcorjtt*, 
in  right  of  hi*  mother.  EnrI  of  Aiibii*.  Whcilier,  Iwwcvcr.  tlii..i 
Anihitmlii  wns  nctiiollf  tlie  son  of  Wjllinm.  sifinx  very  doulitful  j 
ami  rlir  David  Dalrynudo  hux  Hireiimmnly  miuntainnd  the  routra- 
ry.  Now,  if  Archumld  tlie  Grim  intriuled  wito  the.  Earldom  of 
DmigliL)  wirbwtt  betUfttson  of  that  funnljr,  it  lulluw*  that  thn 
iiniwe  of  Aiurns.  hemg  kept  out  of  Uieir  jiist  rights  for  more  rimn 
a century,  were  only  reiiloted  to  therii  alter  the  ho lilc  of  Arkin- 
iHihne.  PerhiHwthi*  may  hedp  to  aecomu  for  the  eager  inU'rvst 
taken  by  ll»*  Kurt  of  Ae.giw  against  In*  kinsinnii.* — See  Ru/iarte 
on  the  Uiittnry  tiffir'iiland,  f.<linlmrgti,  1773,  p.  121. 

t A grant  of  tlx;  King,  ai  Oriolier,  HH4.  bevlowiod  upon 
KirkiiaUick,  for  (hi*  BCcvt>Uihlc  *crricc,  the  lands  of  Kirmichaci. 

• JTSr  crrtinejdUM  tailwrn  the  li<m»e  «T  Angni  and  the  <»M  Hne  of  llnuglM 
hs«  AS  iSiigPi,  U k b«llBV«d,  s-tUe.ll  l»y  the  rese.wctie*  of  the  learned 
John  RiitileP.  Tb*  first  Dengtasef  Atteiissr**,  seeordiuztuthis  auUio* 
nty,  • ttsuirat  wii  of  die  first  E«l  uf  DoiijUs.— £J.  J 
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last  of  iho  DoufilaBBes  was  permitted  to  dlo,  In  mo- 
nastic seclusion,  in  tlic  Abbey  of  Lindores. 

After  the  fall  of  the  house  of  DouRiaa,  no  one 
chieftain  appears  to  have  enjoye<l  the  same  «xU'n- 
pivc  supremacy  over  the  Scottish  Borders.  The 
various  barons,  wlio  ha<l  partaken  of  the 
combined  in  rosistinpt  a suceession  of  uncontrolled 
domination.  The  Earl  of  Angus  alone  seems  to 
have  taken  rapid  steps  in  the  saino  course  of  ambi- 
tion, which  had  IxMm  pursued  by  his  kinsmen  and 
rivals,  the  Earls  of  Douglas.  ArchibaUl,  sixth  Earl 
of  AnmiSs  called  Uell-thc-Cnt,  was,  at  once,  War- 
den of  the  East  and  Middle  Marches,  Lord  of  Lid- 
desdde,  ami  Jedwood  forest,  and  posses.sed  of  the 
strong  castles  of  Douglas,  Hermitage,  and  Tantal- 
lon.  Highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient  nobility,  a 
faction  ivnich  he  lieadcd  shook  the  throne  of  the 
feeble  James  IIJ.,  whose  person  they  restrained, 
nnd  whose  minions  they  led  to  an  ignominious 
death.  The  king  failed  not  to  show  his  sense  of 
these  insults,  though  unable  effectually  to  avenge 
tliem.  This  hastemd  his  fate : and  the  field  of 
li&nnockbum,  onco  the  scene  (*f  a more  glorious 
confiict,  hchclil  the  combined  chieftains  of  Inc  Hor- 
d<;r  counties  anayccl  against  their  s<jvereign,  under 
the  banners  of  his  own  son.  'I'be  king  was  sup- 
ported by  almost  all  tlic  barons  of  the  north;  but 
the  tumultuous  ranks  of  the  HighlandiTs  were  ill 
nble  to  endure  the  steady  and  rapid  charge  of  the 
men  of  Annaiulalc  and  Licidesdale,  who  bare  sjx'ars 
two  ells  lunger  than  wore  used  by  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen.  The  yells  with  which  they  accom- 
panied their  onset,  caused  the  be^t  of  James  to 
quail  within  him.  He  deserted  his  host,  and  fled 
, .flo  towards  Stirling;  but.  falling  from  his  horse, 
he  was  murders  by  the  pursuers. 

James  IV.,  a monarch  of  a vigorous  and  energe- 
tic character,  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  which 
his  ancestors  had  experienced  from  the  preponde- 
rance of  one  overgrown  family.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  smiled  internally,  when  the  Border  and  High- 
land champions  bled  and  died  in  the  savage  sports 
of  chivalry,  by  which  bis  nuptials  were  solemnized. 
Upon  the  waxing  power  of  Angus  be  kept  a wary 
eye;  and,  embracing  the  occasion  of  a casual 
slaughter,  he  compelled  that  earl  and  bis  son  to 
exchange  the  lordship  of  Liddesdale,  and  the  castle 
of  Hermitage,  for  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Both- 
wcll.*  By  this  policy  he  prevented  the  house  of 
Angus,  mighty  as  it  was.  from  rising  to  the  height 
whence  the  elder  branch  of  their  family  had  been 
hurled. 

Nor  did  James  fail  in  affording  his  subjects  on 
the  Marches  marks  of  his  rcwal  justice  and  protec- 
• g.Q  tion.  The  clan  of  Turnbull  having  been 
fPiilty  of  unbounded  excesses,  the  king  came 
suddenly  to  Jedburgh,  by  a night  march,  and,  exe- 
cuted tho  most  rigid  justice  upon  the  astonished 
offenders.  Their  submission  was  made  with  singu- 
lar solemnity.  Two  hundred  of  the  tribe  met  the 
king,  at  the  water  of  Rule,  holding  in  their  hands 
the  naked  swords  with  which  they  had  perpetrated 
their  crimes,  and  having  each  around  his  neck  the 
halter  which  ho  had  well  merited.  A few  were 

8|wn<i  of  i\  rr:nnwno<l  rn^nlior,  tn«t  !»«*n  prostnt 

in  co*irt,  wlicn  liio  Kail  ul'  Aiiruii  wan  hii:lify  i>riU4>'<l  fi>r  ti(ri'u|tth 
nml  vnlfiur-  '*  II  mny.lK*,'*  hohwi'ixhI  Sjicdh.  **  ifati  tM^Rinxl  t£«t 
ik  uixMHiio  inkiiiiiQtific  tluil  Itio  ciMirac,*  nl'  t|K<  KnrI  micht  not 
nnnH'cr  IIm  iminiUo  of  Iim  (NTMin.  ittiurtly  n/ti'i,  AnRiiii,  while 
liuwkiiiff  near  Itorthwirk,  With  a Hinkle  utreniliiiit,  iiirt  Kil^pin- 
dii>.  “ Whnl  rotkon  hailyc,”  Mid  liie  Earl,  “ Hir  innkiiiR  (piea* 
tion  of  my  maidioudt  thou  art  a tall  Adlow,  ami  an  nml ; and  by 
tit  Uriduuf  nouclua,  our  of  iia  wliall  nny  (•ir  it  t**~>*'  8iiu'<>  it  may 
1*0  no  lk>Upr ankweriMlKihriindie,  will  drfi'tiilmym-ir iiRixintt 

llteboat  narl  in  Ucollnnd."  with  (Imm<  wordu  iliry  onruuiiicnal 
fiercL'Iy.  till  Anpia,  with  onu  blow,  acvi'rval  tlx*  thii.’}i  of  hit  on- 
taitunikl.  wl«>  died  uiioii  tin*  ipot  The  Earl  !hi  n addn-iiartl  Uw 
ntiendiuil  of  KiUinnmc  i **  (Jo  thy  ways  tdl  my  Km«, 

that  lipro  wax  nothiiii;  lait  ftur  I'lny.  1 know  my  cukKip  will  U;  «>T- 
ImikW  ; W»l  I will  Rut  me  into  I.iildi'wlali',  iiixl  n'lnairi  in  niy  ru- 
lie  of  the  Htxrmiaito  till  Iom  niipir  lie  nbnted.*' — tiODKCnoFr,  »ol. 
li.  p.  SI.  Tlx>  [irieu  of  tin'  Knri'ii  jMtrdikii  myniii  to  have  Ui'ii  tlie 
cvrlian/m  mentionctl  in  tln‘  ti*tl.  Bolhwi.'ll  is  mm-  tin'  ri'viib'nee 
of  Lord  Douyins.  The  sword  with  wliirh  Arrhilwdd  «•■//-//»«  Cat 
■low  8pens,  wok  by  |nk  drseeinLinf . tin;  Ininfin*  Karl  of  Morton, 
imMoniou  to  Tioru  idmieMiy  of  itn'  llyrvs,  wtn’ii  niNiiit  to  priciiRe 
<•">  nolerl  Eorl  of  Uolhwdl.  hi  Corbciy- 
liiU.— OoDsenorr,  ml.  n p.  itc. 


capitally  punished,  many  imprisoned,  and  the  rest 
dismiss^  after  they  had  given  hostages  for  tJheir 
future  peaceable  demeanour. t 

The  hopes  of  ScotlancL  excited  by  tho  prudent 
and  spirited  conduct  of  James,  were  doomed  to  a 
sudden  and  fatal  reverse.  Why  should  we  recapi- 
tulate the  painful  tale,  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  ,a 
high-spirited  prince?  Prudence,,  policy,,  the  prodi- 
gies of  superstition,  and  the  advice  of  his  most  ex- 
perienced counsellors,  were  alike  unable  to  subdue 
m James  tho  blazing  zeal  of  romantic  chivnlry- 
The  monarch,  and  the  flower  of  his  nobles,  preci- 
pitately rushed  to  the  fatal  fleld  of  Plodden, 
whence  they  wore  never  to  return. 

The  minority  of  James  V.  presents  a melancholjr 
scene.  Scotland,  through  all  its  extent,  felt  the 
truth  of  the  adages  that  '*the  country  is  hapless, 
whose  prince  is  a child.”  But  the  Border  counties, 
exposed  from  their  situation  to  the  incursions  of  the 
English,  deprived  of  many  of  their  roost  gallant 
chiefs,  and  harassed  by  the  intestine  struggles , of 
the  survivors,  were  reduced  to  a wilderness,  in- 
habited only  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  by  a few- 
more  brutal  warriors.  Lord  Home,  the  chamber- 
lain  and  favourite  of  James  IV.,  leagued  with  the 
Earl  of  Anm&  who  married  the  widow  of  hb  so- 
vereign, held,  for  a time,  the  chief  sway  upon  the 
East  wrder.  Albany,  the  r^nt  of  tho  kingdom, 
bred  in  the  French  court,  and  more  accustomed  to 
wield  the  pen  than  the  sword,  feebly  endeavoured 
to  control  a lawless  nobility,  to  whom  his  roonnero 
appeared  strange,  and  his  person  despicable. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  inveigled  the  Lord  * ^ 
Home  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  tried  and  exe- 
cuted. This  example  of  justice,  or  severity,  only 
irritated  the  kinsmen  and  followers  of  the  deceased 
baron  : for  though,  in  other  respects,  not  more 
aaniniinary  than  the  rest  of  a barbarous  nation,  the 
Borderers  never  dismissed  from  their  memory  a 
deadly  feud,  till  blood  for  blood  had  been  exacted 
to  the  uttermost  drachm.t  Of  this,  the  fate  of 
Anthoov  d'Arcey,  Seigneur  de  la  Basde,  affords  a 
melancholy  example.  This  gallant  French  cava- 
lier was  appointed  Warden  of  the  East  Marches  by 
Albany,  at  bis  first  disgraceful  retreat  to  France. 
Though  De  la  Bastie  was  an  able  statesman,  and 
a true  son  of  chivalry,  the  choice  of  tho  regent  was 
nevertheless  unhappy.  The  new  warden  was  a 
foreigner,  placed  in  the  office  of  Lord  Horae, 
as  the  delegate  of  the  very  man  who  had 
brought  that  baron  to  the  scaffold.  A stratagem, 
contrived  by  Home  of  Wedderbiim,  who  burned  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  chicA  drew  De  la  Bastie 
towanls  Langton  in  the  Mersa  Here  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  his  enemies.  In  attempting, 
by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  to  gain  the  castle  of  Dun- 
bar, the  warden  plunged  into  a morass,  where  he 
was  overtaken,  and  croellv  butchered.  Wedder- 
hum  himself  cut  off  his  head;  and,  in  savage 
triumph,  knitted  it  to  his  saddle-bow  by  the  long 
flowing  hair,  which  had  been  admired  by  the  dames 
of  France. — Pitscottib,  edit.  1728,  p.  130.  Pin- 
kebton’s  Hittory  qf  Scotland^  vol.  li.  p.  169.§ 

Tho  E^irl  of  Arran,  head  of  the  house  of  Hamil- 
ton, was  ^pointeil  to  succeed  Dc  la  Bastie  in  his 
pcnlous  office.  But  the  Douglasses,  the  Homes, 
and  the  Kerrs,  proved  too  strong  for  him  upon  the 
Etorder.  He  wos  routed  by  those  clans,  at 
Kelso,  and  afterwards  in  a sharp  skirmish, 
fought  betwixt  his  faction  and  that  of  Angus,  in  the 
Hi^  Street  of  the  metropolis.il 

♦ Hnlinjwlied'i  rArouiWA— I.KaiV. 

I Th«!  itnluli!  13W,  cnp.  "iSl,  oncnlHit  iho  «liftnnl«>ni  on  the  Border 
in  * pTrnT  rm-Bxiirc  lo  tin*  *’ rminsrlUn,  (lirrctionk,  receipt,  ana 
par1»kiiij^  uf  cliirflaijiM  principalle*  of  the  hmncliea,  xiiH  houoo- 
balilera  of  ihe  Kaiik  mirnnino*,  aiiiU'laniii’K,  anhilkiM  bean  quairet. 
anil  Mi-ckii  rc-veiiKi;  for  tlic  li  oxt  liiirlirif’  nr  klaiirhtvr  of  uny  aiio  or 
their  uiilmiipy  rnc»,  nllhonch  |t  were  ntdnur  of  justice,  or  in  rca- 
cuiiip  nnd  fnltnivinR  nfinii:nu'iin  m-ures  stnllen  or  reP.‘* 

I This  irncidy,  w,  is:rlini>s.  the  pri'niluiR  ekrention  of  Lord 
tloiiK',  must  hnvciKvn  tlK'stilni-nt  nf  a HoOr,  tlic  tirsl  two  liiim  of 
wliK'li  rtre  lu-CHcrvetl  in  the  ('amplaynt  'tf  HroOand— 

Uixl  sen*  the  Due  luii  Itydtiin  in  Fmiirc, 

And  r>c  la  Bute  had  itovor  come  hame. 

. .....  P.  100.  Edin.  IMI. 

n The  paitkulan  oTthioeocaunteriue  mtemtinx.  The  Hamil' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  retoro  of  the  reftent  wma  followed  by  the 
ben»hmejit  of  Angus,  and  by  a desultory  warfare 
with  Ehsland,  earned  on  with  mutual  incursions. 
Two  gallant  armies,  levied  by  Albany,  were  dU- 
raissea  without  any  e.xploit  worthy  notice,  while 
Sarrey,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  cavaln*.  burnt 
Jedliur^,  and  laid  waste  all  Tiviotdale.  This  ge- 
neral pars  a splendid  tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  tiio 
Border  «iiefs.  He  term.s  them,  “Tne  boldest  men 
tcM  and  the  hottest,  that  ever  I saw  in  any  na- 
tioiu”* 

DisgT3r(.-d  and  dctc-stcd,  Albany  hade  adieu  to 
Scotland  for  ever.  The  ijiitHni'tiiotlier  ^d  the 
Earl  of  Arran  for  some  tiine  swayed  liie  kingdom. 
Bat  their  power  was  despiai’d  on  the  Borders, 
where  An^a,  though  banislK'd,  had  many  friends. 
Scott  of  Bucdeuch  even  approiirintcd  to  himself 
domuns  iH-hinging  to  the  qnec-n,  worth  400  merks 
yearly}  being  probably  the  castle  of  Newark,  and 
her  jointure  lands  in  Ettrick  forcsi.t  This  chief! 
with  Kerr  of  Cossford,  was  comminod  to  ward, 
,-5,  from  which  they  cscnpt  d.  to  join  the  parly  of 
the  exiled  Angus.  Lcamu-tl  with  these,  and 
other  Border  chufs,  .Angus  « his  return  to 

Scotland,  where  he  shortly  after  acquired  posses- 
inon  of  the  supreme  power,  and  of  the  person  of  the 
youthful  king.  “The  ancient  power  of  the  Dou- 
glasses,*^ says  the  accurate  historian  whom  I have 
so  ofhra  referred  to,  “seemed  to  have  revived; 
and,  after  a slumber  of  near  a century,  again  to 
threaten  destruction  to  tho  Scottish  monareny.” — 
PnoreETOw,  vol.  iL  p.  277. 

In  fact,  the  lime  now  returned,  when  no  one  durst 
ftrire  with  a Douglas,  or  with  his  follower.  J^or, 
although  An^s  us^  the  outward  pageant  orcon- 
docting  the  King  around  the  country,  fur  punishing 
tbWves  and  traiiors,  “ yet,”  says  Pilscoltie,  “ none 
were  found  greater  than  were  in  his  own  company,*’ 
Ths  h'^  spirit  of  the  young  King  was  galled  by  the 
ignumihtous  restraint  under  which  he  found  nim- 
; and,  in  a progress  to  the  Border,  for  repressing 
the  Arsnstrongs,  he  probably  gave  such  signs  of 
dusatisfactiun,  as  excited  the  Laird  of  Bucclcuch  to 
attempt  his  rescue. 

This  powerful  baron  was  the  chief  of  a hardy 
* clan,  inhabiting  Ettrick  forest,  Eskdale,  Ews- 
daJe.  the  higher  part  of  Tiviotdale,  and  a portion  of 
Liddesdale.  In  this  warlike  district  he  easily  le- 
vied a thousand  horse,  comprehending  a largo  body 
of  Elliots,  Armstrongs  and  other  broken  clans, 
over  whom  the  Laird  ot  Bucclcuch  exercised  an  ex- 
tensivc  authority;  being  termed^  by  Lord  Dacro, 
“chief  maintainor  of  ml  misguided  men  on  the 
Borders  of  Scotland.” — fjctter  to  WoLtey^  July  18, 
1528l  The  Earl  of  Angus,  with  his  reluctant  ward. 


t/Kw  wfve  iHetuost  numrtwu  pnrty.drruvo  cliif'llyfinm  flic 
«tn<t](UitM«.  Th«!ir  lpB(t<  ni  mil  is  Um*  jpaJaco  of  Aj«hbi>li(>p 
Baatoo,  aad  to  iifv|)4vhi'm]  Ancui*.  wtiii  como  to  titr 

KUy  U)  Bitead  Lbc  CunveoUon  of  Kitulo*  tSauin  PmifJii#.  tii^liup 

of  Moheld, « near  rclslMMi  nf  Anient,  ici  to  nie- 

dwla  bcCWixi  lh<-  fintion*.  He  iipiifali'd  It*  Ij-ntoii,  jumI  idVokod 
Ib»  to  jsrrveiit  tiltKKlulicU.  “ On  rn/  conseMoce.'*  an- 

Bwrwi  the  Arelibubup.  "*  I nanmit  lirlp  wh^it  it*  to  A* 

he  U*1  bw  band  upon  hh  Ln>BKt,  ut  thtdi  Roli-mn  {h  rfitration.  the 
tiiidiB  ft.  eonciMtlcd  lir  juti  wai«  lu-uFtl  to  elMtor ; Ah  1 

Mf  lonJ ! ■*  rrtoned  Ooufliu.  >i*ur"  wwwftojccsmicffcihcjllow,’'  He 
tiiBD«vi30*tu)aled  wtih  dievrriilnr  nnil  8tr  I’litiick  H imil- 

lan.  brnChcr  lu  Arran,  wu  ctmiint  i-<|  tiy  hit  n-muntitriiiienp : hut 
fSw  Jaoten,  tbe  wtursi  mhi  uf  th<-  Karl,  Iiih  wne1«  >1  ith 

ntbwtince  to  tieiit.  " Fain*,*  ha«u»t«)l'*  acw«fn:<I  Sir  J’ntrick.  “ I 
wiR  ftnbt  to-dkjr  irhefe  llioti  ilurtst  ikii  he  wi'ii.'*  M ith 

(bry  ruhttl  tumaluiouitljr  lotvnnlii  th*<  iJitih  ^in-t-t,  uhinv 
Aflxiw.  wnb  the  Prawr  of  (,‘oWni*h;imc,  an<l  Uh-  n-ilouhied 
AeitJiaii,  waitnrl  th-tr  ai.ssiult.  at  tli<!  h*sul  nf  4M  i(wa.rmf}U,  tlte 
Anwr  oT  the  Ca«t  ftlarchc!*,  w)h>.  ti.avin;r  tiroke  down  the  gai«  of 
Uk  Xetbeihow,  Jm*I  afrived  iusl  in  time  to  tin*  Ka»J’*<  «*si»tiuieo. 
The  advajitaca  nflhe  (innnu,  nnfl  tin-  ilioordi-r  orilm  HninihonB, 
aim  iraiTc  tho  day  to  Aiitpu.  itir  Patrick  lliuiiilton.  orHl  tiw 
MoMt  of  Mofittpioicrr,  w«tc  nlniii.  Arr#«,  louJ  Sir  James 
HaanltM,  meapr^  wilii  ayDinill}'{  otiif  with  no  Iocs  dithciilty 
Mm  the  oNbiarTieciato {B  Glaceow  rtrciicrl  from  Ilio  (i  iiit-ioiig 
Bunkwta,  bt  Uie  fcnvnio*  intcrfjfH.nn>n  tii’tJinvin  Hoopla*.  Tlw 
bkinaub  won  Jufu;  rcnicmbcivd  tn  fkimhiirch,  h;  tho  nomo  of 
' CkMiNf!  ibaCauaeway."— PiNKERTn.v  a H»*fr*r;/,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISI. 
— Pmcirma.  £>fU.  iraS,  p.  VM.—Lt/e  tif  fianiain  Dou§Uu, 
prtjirM  to  Ait  Vtrtril 

* A tmtiuM  letter  from  Suirey  to  the  Kiny  is  priiitcd  m tbo 

An«aiiu.  No.  1. 

* la  « fetter  to  the  DuAenf  Norfolk,  October,  isat,  QiieniMar- 
fmet  My«,  **  Sea  liwt  the  Laid  of  Senford  and  the  Lard  of  Oodw 


had  slept  at  Melrose ; and  the  clans  of  Home*  and 
Kerr,  under  the  Lora  Hom&  and  the  Barons  of 
Cessford  and  Fiurnibirst,  had  taken  their  leave  of 
the  King,  when,  in  the  pay  of  the  morning,  Buc- 
clcuch and  his  band  of  cavalry  were  discovered 
hanging,  like  a thunder-cloud,  upon  tbe  neighbour- 
ing hill  of  Haliden.t  A herald  was  sent  to  demand 
his  purpose,  and  to  charge  him  to  retire.  To  the 
first  point  ho  answered,  that  he  came  to  show  his 
clan  to  the  King,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Borders ; to  the  second,  that  he  knew  the  King’s 
mind  better  than  Angus. — When  this  haughty  an- 
swer was  reported  to  the  Earl,  “ Sir,”  said  ne  to 
the  King,  “ yonder  is  Bucclcuch,  with  the  thieves  of 
Annandalc  and  Liddesdale,  to  bar  .your  grace’s 
passai^.  I vow  to  God  they  shall  cither  nght  or 
flee.  Your  grace  shall  tarry  on  this  hillock  with 
my  brother  George;  and  1 will  cither  clear  your 
road  of  yonder  banditti,  or  die  in  the  attempt.”  Tho 
Earl,  with  these  words,  alighted,  and  hastened  to 
the  charge : while  tho  Earl  of  Lennox  (at  whose 
instigation  Bucdeuch  made  the  aitcmptWemained 
with  the  King,  an  inactive  spectator.  Bucdeuch 
and  his  followers  likewise  dismounted,  and  received 
tho  assailants  with  a dreadful  shout,  and  a shower 
of  liinces.  The  eiiommter  w.is  fierce  and  obstinate ; 
but  the  Homes  ami  Kerrs,  returning  at  the  noise  of 
the  baftle,  bore  down  and  <lispcrscd  tho  loft  wing  of 
BiiooUuoh’s  little  army.  Tho  hired  banditti  fled  on 
all  sidi-H;  but  the  diit-f  him.'^clf,  surrounded  ^ his 
dan,  fought  ilesperately  in  the  retreat.  The  Laird 
of  CVK.sr<irti,  chief  of  tlie  Roxburgh  Kerrs,  pursued 
the  chase  fiercely;  till,  at  the  bottom  of  a steep 
path,  Elliot  of  Stolis,  n follower  of  Bucdeuch,  turn- 
ed, ami  slow  him  with  n stroke  of  his  lance.  When 
Ccssfiird  fell,  the  inn'suit  oeascd.§  But  his  death, 
with  those  of  Buccleueh's  friends,  who  fell  in  the 
action,  to  the  niimlH;r  of  eighty,  occasioned  a deadly 
fend  betwixt  tlur  names  of  .‘Scott  and  Kerr,  which 
cost  much  blood  upon  the  Marches.il— See  Pits- 
coTTiB,  Lbslt,  and  Godscboft. 

Stratagem  at  length  effected  what  force  bad  been 
unable  to  accomplisn ; and  the  King,  cmanci- 
pated  from  the  iron  tutelage  of  Anps,  made  ‘ 
the  first  use  of  his  authority,  by  banishing  from  tho 
kingdom  his  Into  lieutenant,  and  the  whole  race  of 
Douglas.  This  command  was  not  enforced  with- 
out difficulty ; for  the  power  of  Anmis  was  strongly 
rooted  in  the  East  Border,  where  he  possessed  the 
castle  of  Tantallon,  and  the  hearts  of  the  Homes 
and  Kerrs.  Tho  former,  whoso  strength  was  pro- 
vorbiaklF  defied  a royal  army ; and  the  latter  at  the 
Pass  of  PcasR  baffit^  tho  Karl  of  Argyl^s  attempts 
to  enter  tho  Merso.  as  lieutenant  of  nis  sovereign. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Borderers  regarded  with  won- 
der and  contempt  tho  barbarous  array  and  rude 
equipage  of  their  northern  countrymen.  Godscroft 
has  preserved  the  beginning  of  a scoffing  rhyme, 
made  upon  this  occasion 

vof  pot  in  tho  CrnttoTI  of  Edinbroah,  tbe  Erl  of  LeniioM  hath  poot 
hyz  vny  vythout  lycycn*,  and  in  dcapyt : oml  UiynkytbtomakeUw 
brvk  that  he  oinJ  to  solyat  oilnr  lonU*  to  tsk  byz  part ; for 
tho  said  Lard  of  Bavkiw  roe  byz  mao,  and  dyd  (ho  ytotyal  ewolyz 
that  inyzht  be  dwn.  and  twk  part  playnly  Tyth  thclTyz  aa  is  well 
known.”-  -Cot.  MSS.  CaUfr.  B.  I. 

t NenrDamick.  By  a corruption  from  Skinniih-flcld,  the  spot 
ia  called  tho  8kiimcraneld.  Two  liooe  of  an  old  ballad  on  Uie  tub- 
joct  arc  atill  preourved : 


.'*  There  wore  tie  bclu  and  hlowa, 

'fbo  Mattoua  bum  ran  blood.” 

[Anoiltnr  part  of  llw  fioJil  i*  ulill  onlh-d  ijio  Chorfre  Law*.— En.l 

§ (.Sir  Wulior  Scolt  lived  l«*  In-  {imiirii'Uir  of  iho  cround  on 
wliirh  lliii<  liuttlc  wait  fimchl;  nibl  u Dlnno  ■n-.-it.  on  ini-  edxo  of 
KH'jddo.  alMHit  h.-iir  11  tniJc  nUtvo  tin-  Imuvi-  uf  AHM>i«liinl,  inurka 
the  Culled  ”Tiirnai;>i'>ii.”  wliori-  kUoIm  luilUni,  unil  Couford 
died.— Ld.  I 

li  Itiirrfeiicli  coiilrived  lo  i'ficai>r  rnrii  ifnre,  a doom  xwononneed 
osninHi  iIhjoo  n(*l*lf'S*.  hIio  nm-tti-d  Uh*  Kurl  ori.etmnx  in  11  biiIm<c- 
(luoiit  nUttiiipl  til  ilolivcr  llx:  Kiiir,  by  fon-i- of  nmu).  ” Tin*  Ininl  of 
mkclcii|:h  luu  u taapoeto,  hc.iI  U nnt  liirfcifcil ; and  will  *!<•(  fiid 
pcc'c,  and  MiiK  in  la-thquo,  lH»ih  Snndiiyc,  Muiidnyc.  mid 'IVww 
day  loBl,  which  ik  mrotc  difitJcajnin-  (o  tfii*  Camn."— Letter  from 
Sir  C-  Dacrt  to  tjmi  /i«cr«,  ‘id  Ofcemhtr,  ua«. 

^ “Todiiwifewii  Tfinlttllnn,  nmt  rimlii!  ohnifec  to  (l«>  Bnjui,” 
WI14  an  adacc  cxim-.'ivivi;  of  imiKMiiifiiUiy.  The  nhitni-rcd  niiim 
of  (him  ccli-hmi,  il  tortrodii  Mill  orcdiaii*;  a trvmcnduiui  rock  on 
the  cooiU  of  Ca*!l  Lothian. 
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Tho  Earl  of  Arnle  b bound  lo  ride 

Froin  the  bonier  of  JMri’hnrklin  brae  ;* 

And  all  hta  hal>erreon*  iitin  besido. 

Each  man  upon  a »onk  of  *tme. — 

They  made  their  vow  tliat  they  would  slay .... 

• • • * * 

GODSCROFT,  Tol.  ii.  p.  IM.Edit  1743. 

The  pcrtinacioua  opposition  of  Angus  to  his  doom 
irritatcu  to  the  extreme  tho  fiery  temper  of  James, 
and  he  swor^  in  his  wrath,  that  a Douglas  should 
never  serve  him  ; an  oath  which  he  kept  in  circum- 
stances, under  which  the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  he 
worshippedt  should  have  taught  him  other  feelings. 

While  these  transactions,  by  which  the  fate  of 
Scotland  was  influenced,  were  passing  upon  the 
Eastern  Border,  the  Lord  Maxwell  seems  to  have 
exercised  a most  uncontrolled  domination  in  Dum- 
fries-shire.  Even  the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Anpis 
was  exerted  in  vain  against  the  banditti  of  Liddes- 
dale,  protected  and  bucklered  by  this  mighty  chief. 
Repeated  complaints  were  made  by  the  English  re- 
sidents, of  the  devastation  occasioned  by  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Elliots,  Scotts,  and  Armstrongs, 
connived  at  and  encouraged  by  Maxwell,  Buccleuch, 
and  Fairnihirst.  At  a convention  of  Border  com- 
missioners, it  was  agreed  that  the  King  of  England, 
in  case  tho  excesses  of  the  Liddesdale  freebooters 
were  not  duly  redressed,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
issue  letters  of  reprisal  to  his  iniured  subjects,  grant- 
ing “power  to  invade  the  said  inhabitants  of  Lid- 
desdale,^  to  their  slaughters,  burning,  hersbips,  rob- 
bing, reifing,  despoiling,  and  destruction,  and  so  to 
continue  the  same  at  Ins  Grace’s  pleasure,”  till  the 
ottempts  of  tho  inhabitants  were  fully  atoned  for. 
This  impolitic  expedient,  by  which  tho  Scottish 
Prince,  unable  to  execute  justice  on  his  turbulent 
subjects,  committed  to  a rival  sovereign  the  power 
of  unlimited  chastisement,  was  a principal  cause  of 
the  savage  state  of  the  Borders.  For  the  inhabit- 
ants, finding  that  the_ sword  of  revenge  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  justice,  were  loosened  from  their 
ottachment  to  Scotland,  and  boldly  threatened  lo 
carry  on  their  depredations,  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts  of 
both  kingdoms.  , « 

James  V.,  however,  was  not  backward  in  using 
more  honourable  expedients  to  quell  the  banditti  on 
1RM  theBorders.  The  imprisonment  of  their  chiefs, 
and  a noted  expedition,  in  which  many  of  tho 
principal  thieves  were  executed,  (see  introduction  to 
the  ballad,  called  Johnie  Armstrong,)  produced 
such  good  effects,  that,  according  to  an  ancient 
picturesque  histoiy,  “ thereafter  there  was  CTeat 
peace  and  rest  a long  time,  wherethrough  the  King 
bad  great  profit ; for  he  had  ten  thousand  sheep  go- 
ing m the  Ettrick  forest,  in  keeping  bvAndrew  Bell, 
who  made  the  King  so  good  count  ol  them  as  they 
had  gone  in  the  bounds  of  Fife.” — Pitbcottie,  p.  I S3. 

A broach  with  England  interrupted  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Borders.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  a 
1F32  f‘’r"*jdable  name  lo  Scotland,  ravaged  tho 
lojz  jviiddle  Klarches,  and  burnt  Branxholm,  the 

* Edcetnickliii,  no«r  MuiscH)urxh. 

t I allude  lo  the  aflectinf  story  of  Douylns  of  Kilspindio,  uncle 
to  the  Earl  of  Ancus.  This  gentleman  hM  been  nlacnl  by  Anxus 
about  tho  kinf's  person,  who,  when  a boy,  loved  nim  much  on  ac- 
count of  his  tmmlor  activity  of  liody.  and  was  wont  to  call  him 
his  Qragateil,  oner  a champion  of  chivalry,  in  the  rrimance  of  Sir 
Eger  and  Sir  Grime.  He  shared,  however,  tho  fate  of  his  cirief, 
and  for  many  years  served  in  France.  Weary  at  lcn«th  of  exile, 
the  ased  warrior,  rccollectiny  the  Kiny’s  personal  attachment  to 
him,  resolved  to  throw  hiiiuielfon  his  clemency.  As  James  rc- 
tumod  from  hunting  in  llie  ;>ark  of  Stirling,  ho  saw  a person  at 
a distance,  ami,  tumins  to  his  nobles,  exclaimed,  “ Yond(>r  is  my 
OraystfU,  Archihald  of  KiUpindiel"  As  he  appmehed,  Douxlas 
threw  liimseif  on  his  knees,  and  imolorod  permission  to  lead  an 
obscure  lift)  in  his  native  lamL  But  tho  name  of  Duuylas  was  an 
amulet,  wliich  steel’d  tlw  Kinr’s  heart  ajrairuit  the  influence  of 
compassion  and  juvenile  recolfection.  He  passed  the  suppliant 
without  an  answer,  and  rule  briskly  up  tho  steep  hill  towards  tlie 
castle.  Kilspindie,  thouxh  loaded  with  a hauberk  under  his 
clothes,  kept  pace  with  the  horse,  in  vain  endoavuurinx  to  catch 
a xlanco  from  Uie  implacable  monarch.  He  sat  down  at  tho  rate, 
weary  and  exluuuted,  and  asked  for  a draiu^t  of  water.  Even 
this  was  rcflisml  by  the  mral  attendants.  Tlie  Kinr  atlcrwards 
blamed  their  discourti>sy  ; but  Kilspindio  was  oblirmf  to  return  to 
FnuKC,  where  he  diml  of  a broken  hchit : the  same  disease  wliirli 
aAerwards  bruueht  to  tlie  (rave  his  untelonting  sovereign.  Even 
tbo  stem  llonry  VIII.  blamed  his  nephew's  coudiict,  rpiotinf  the 
(encrous  sayinr,  “ A Kinr's  inco  should  sivo  Rrace.”— Gods- 
CROFT,  vol.  li.  p.  107 


abode  of  Buccleuch,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
English  name.  Buccleuch,  with  the  Barons  of 
Cessford  and  Fairnihirst,  retaliated  by  a raid  into 
England,  where  they  acquired  much  spoil.  On  tbe 
Ea.st  March,  Fowberry  was  destroyed  by  the 
Scotts,  and  Dunglass  Castle  by  D’Arcy,  and 
the  banished  Angus. 

A short  peace  was  quickly  followed  by  another 
war,  which  proved  fatal  to  Scotland,  and  to  her 
King.  In  the  battle  of  Haddcnrig,  the  English, 
and  the  exiled  Douglasses,  were  defeated  by  the 
Lords  Hiintly  and  Home;  but  this  was  a transient 
gleam  of  success.  Kelso  was  burnt,  and  the  Bor- 
ders ravaged,  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and 
finally,  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss,  in  which  ten 
thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  army, 
were  dispersed  and  defcatwl  by  a band  of  five  hun- 
dred English  cavalry,  or  rather  by  their  own  dis- 
sensions^ broke  the  proud  heart  of  James;  a death 
more  painful,  a hundred-fold,  than  was  met  by  his 
father  in  the  field  of  Flodden. 

When  the  strength  of  the  Scottish  array  had  sunk, 
without  wounds,  and  without  renown,  the  principal 
chiefs  were  led  captive  into  England.  Among  these 
was  the  Lord  Maxwell,  who  was  compelled,  by  tho 
menaces  of  Henrj',  lo  swear  allegiance  to  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  There  is  still  in  existence  the  spirit^ 
instrument  of  vindication,  by  which  he  renounces 
his  connexion  with  England,  and  the  honours  and 
estates  which  had_  been  pronered  him,  as  the  price 
of  treason  to  his  infant  sovereign.  From  various 
bonds  of  manrent,  it  appears  that  all  the  ^ye8le^n 
Marches  were,  swayed  by  tliis  powerful  chieftain. 
With  Maxwell,  and  the  other  captives,  re- 
tiirn^  to  Scotland  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  his  brother,  Sir  George  Douglas,  after  a ba- 
nishment of  fifteen  years.  This  powerful  family  re- 
gained at  least  n part  of  their  infiuence  upon  the 
Borders;  and,  grateful  to  the  kingdom  which  had 
afforded  them  protection  during  their  exile.,  became 
chiefs  of  tho  English  faction  in  Scotland,  whose 
object  it  was  lo  urge  a con  tract  of  marriage  betwixt 
the  young  Queen  and  the  heir-apparent  of  England. 
The  impetuosity  of  Henry,  the  ancient  hatred  be- 
twixt the  nations,  and  the  wavering  temper  of  the 
Governor,  Arran,  prevented  the  success  of  this 
measure.  The  wrath  of  the  disappointed  rnonarch 
discharged  itself  in  a wide-wasting  and  furious  in- 
vasion of  the  East  Marches,  conducted  by  the  Earl 
of  Hertford.  Seton,  Home,  and  Buccleuch,  hang- 
ing on  the  mountains  of  Lammermoor,  saw,  with 
ineffectual  regret,  tho  fertib  plains  of  Merse  and 
Lothian,  and  tho  metropolis  itself,  reduced  to  a 
smoking  desert.  Hertford  had  scarcely  retreat^ 
with  the  main  army,  when  Evers  and  Latoun  laid 
waste  the  whole  vale  of  Tiviot,  with  a ferocity  of 
devastation  hitherto  unheard  of.t  The  same  " lion 
mode  of  wooing,”  being  pursued  during  the  mino- 
rity of  Edward  VI.,  totally  alienated  the  affections 
even  of  those  Scots  who  were  most  attached  to  tho 
English  interest.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  in  particular, 
united  himself  to  the  Governor,  and  gave  the  Eng- 
lish a sharp  defeat  at  Ancram  Moor,  a parti- 
ctilar  account  of  which  action  is  subjoined  to 
the  ballad,  entitled,  The  Ere  of  St.  John.  Even 
the  fatal  defeat  at  Pinkey,  which  at  once  renewed 
the  carnage  of  Flodden,  and  the  disgrace  of  Sol- 
way, served  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  the  victors. 
The  Borders  saw,  with  dread  and  detestation,  the 
ruinous  fortress  of  Roxburgh  once  more  receive  an 
English  garrison,  and  the  widow  of  Lord  Homo 
driven  from  his  baronial  castle  to  make  room  for 
the  “ SoiiUum  Reivers.''  Many  of  the  ba- 
rons  made  a reluctant  submission  to  Somer- 

1 In  Haynu’t  State  papers,  from  p.  43  to  p.  *4.  is  an  arcount  of 
these  (I<«tTUClivc  fony*.  One  list  of  llio  iilocci  bunit  and  dettroyod 
onumcralca — 

Monasteries  and  Freerehousn,  • 7 

Castles,  to\«Tes,  and  piles,  • • IS 

Market  townes,  ....  6 

Villages, *43 

Mylni-s,  13 

Spytolli  and  hospitals.  • • 3 

See  also  accounts  of  theso  czpodiUoos,  in  DALTau.'* 

Fragments. 
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K( ; bat  those  of  the  hii^her  part  of  the  Marches 
ttmained  among  their  mountains,  meditatina  ro- 
te«».  A similar  incursion  was  made  on  the  West 
B<Huer8  by  Lord  Wharton,  who,  with  five  tiiousand 
men.  raTaged  and  overran  Annandale,  Nitlisdalc, 
ud  Calloway,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  receive 
the  yoke  of  Knglaud.* 

The  arrival  of  French  auxiliaries,  and  of  P'rcnch 

Eld, rendered  vain  the  splendid  successes  of  the  Kng- 
b.  One  by  one,  the  fortresses  which  they  occu- 
pied were  recoverra  by  force,  or  by  stratagem:  and 
the  vindictive  cruelty  of  the  Scottisli  llorderers 
dreadful  retaliation  for  the  injuries  thev  had 
sustained.  ^Vn  idc»  may  be  conceived  of  this  norri- 
bk  warfare  from  the  Memoirs  of  Bcaugue,  a French 
officer,  serving  in  Sc9tland. 

The  Castle  of  Fairnihirst,  situated  nhout  three 
miles  above  Jedburgh,  had  been  taken  and  garrison- 
ed by  the  English.  The  commander  and  his  follow- 
ers are  accused  of  such  excesses  of  lust  and  cruelty, 
“as  vrould,”  says  Beaugu(\  “ have  made  to  tremble 
the  most  savage  Moor  in  Africa.”  A band  of  French- 
men, with  the  Laird  of  Fairnihirst,  and  his  Hurder- 
isis  assaulted  this  fortress.  The  i-'ngh.sh 
***’  ar^ers  showered  their  arrows  down  the  steep 
ascent  leading  to  the  castle,  and  from  tlic  outer  wall 
by  which  it  w'as  surroimded.  A vigorous  escalade, 
however,  gained  the  base  court,  and  the  sharp  fire 
of  the  French  arquebusiers  drove  the  hownu-n  into 
t^  square  keep,  or  dungeon,  of  the  fortress.  Hero 
the  Eliigliah  d^ended  tnemselves,  till  a breach  in 
the  w^  was  made  by  mining.  Through  this  hole 
the  commandant  creeped  forth  ; and,  surrendering 
himself  to  la  Moihc-rougc,  implored  protection 
fnm  the  vengeance  of  the  Borderers.  But  a Scot- 
tish Marchman,  eyeing  in  the  captive  the  rnvishcr 
of  his  wi^  approached  him  ere  the  French  officer 
could  guess  his  intention,  and,  at  one  blow,  carried 
his  head  four  paces  from  the  trunk.  .Above  a hun- 
dfed  Scots  rushed  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  oppressor,  bandied  about  the  sevcreii  head, 
aad  expressed  their  joy  in  such  shouts,  as  if  they 
bad  stormed  the  city  of  London.  The  prisoners, 
who  Cell  into  their  merciless  hands,  were  put  to 
death,  after  their  eves  had  been  torn  out ; the  victors 
conleoding  w*ho  should  display  tlie  greatest  address 
m severing  tbm  legs  and  arms,  before  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound.  \Vlien  their  own  prisoners  were 


j tia  a flirt  of  ihe»o  En«t  Donlcr  chinfrt  who  did  ho- 

I to  the  Dtike  of  8oiner*et.  on  the  ^Ith  of  .September,  1517  ; 
Uw  Loirds  nf  Cemfurlh,  Femyheryt.  Creiiehi-ad,  Hunt- 
hS.  HaniMr,  M^kersUmo,  Brnicmkle,  Dounjedworth,  Oniies- 
tea.  9bik«rtainei.  WarmeMjr.Hjmton,  nitentun.  Merlon,  .Mnwo, 
RfSeit,  BMinetmiide.  Of  gentiomen,  he  enumeruten  Ueorgo  Tnnn- 
bw.  Jlna  HafaburtoQ,  Robert  Car,  Roficrt  Car  of  Grcydeii.  Adam 
KirtM,  Aadrew  Melher,  Saunders  Purvooc  of  Erlexton,  .Murk  Car 
cfLrttlrdeaD,  Ocuvfc  Car  of  Faldcnxide,  Alexander  .M.'iekdowul, 
Chariea  Rutbetfard.  Thomas  Car  of  the  Yero,  Jlion  CnrofMeyn- 
ibani.  (Nentbcini.)  Walter  Ilaliburtun,  Kiclmnl  HaniranHydo, 
AaAiriv  Car,  Joinca  Dourias  of  Cavon,  James  Car  of  Merximt- 
tno.  finwti  Hopprincle,  William  Onneaton  of  Emcniun,  Julin 
fifiiiMliiwi  Pattw.  fa  Dalybll's  Fra^itenu.  p.  h7. 

Ob  the  West  Border,  the  following  baron*  ami  clans  Huhmitt'-d, 
aad  axve  ptcdfca  to  Lord  Wharton,  tW  they  would  serve  (lie 
of  Eaxlatid,  with  the  number  of  followem  annexed  to  their 


of  Kirkmiirhel,  223 ; Tjiinl  of  Rose,  165 : 
ImS  of  HerapaScld,  Id:  Laird  of  Homo  Ends,  163;  Laird  of 
Waarthay.  UMI:  Laird  of  Dunwoddy,  tt ; Laird  ofNcMhy  and 
Gtatoey,  19;  Land  of  Tinnel  rrinwald.)  103;  Patrick  Murray, 
SW;  Chnstie  Urwin  (Ininc)  of  Coverbawo,  103;  CiiUilMTt  U^ 
vcB  of  Rofafacill,  M : Crwens  of  Simnersack,  to  ; Wat  tVwen, 
96:  JeAvy  Urwen.  (9;  T.  Juhiifloii  of  ('mckhiim,  64  ; Jumna 
JoBoaiaa  m Cortes,  m ; Johnstons  of  Crocyyland,  37  ; Johnxtona 
nf  Itfiiiflfil  46  : Johnstons  of  Malinshaw,  65 ; Uawen  Johnston, 
21;  Will  Johostoo.  the  laird's  brother,  110:  Roliin  Johnston  of 
I orhnmhm  67 ; Laird  of  Gtllcrrbio,  M ; MolTits,  3<  ; Bells  of 
Toabats,  Its  ; B^s  of  Tindilla,  333  ; W John  Lawson,  33  ; Town 
of  AoBon.  3S  ; Rooaes  of  Tonlephe,  3S.— iVl/Asda/e.— Mr.  Mux- 
wd  aod  noore.  loeO;  Laird  of  Cloacbum.  403:  Lnird  of  Lacr.303 ; 
Load  «^CrBiw6eld.S7  : Mr.  Ed.  Crcirliton,  10  ; Laird  of  Cowhill, 
ft:  MoxwvJb  of  Brackenside,  and  Vicar  of  Carlavcriek,  310.— 
Awaerdatr  and  Oa/imir.— Lord  Carlisle,  101.— An/ierdoh:  and 
CUdmImU. — Land  of  Appievirlh,  '343. — UddAsdale  and  DtbalruOle 
land— AnastroocB.  300;  Elwpods  (Elliots,)  74;  Nixon*.  33. — 
Gaflnriiir — LainTof  Dawhaytie,  4i  : Orclierton,  ill ; Carlisle, 
9W;  Looefaenwar.  45  ; Tutor  of  Bombic,  UO  ; Abbot  of  Newab- 
Wy,  141  ; Town  of  Dumfries,  901 ; Town  of  Kircnbrie,  36.— Tf- 
vMafa  —Laird  of  Drumlire.ail ; Caruther*.  71  ; Trumtiells,  13.— 
F stdatr.  — and  Thomsons,  IM.— Total,  700S  men  under 
EoiM  asBUiaiii  r — Stcotaon,  front  BelPt  MS.  Inlroductlun  to 
Bittwf  of  Citmberland,  p.  65. 


slain,  the  Scottish,  with  an  uncxtinguishable  thirst 
for  blood,  purchase  those  of  the  French ; parting 
willingly  with  their  very  arms  in  exchange  for  an 
Engli^  captive.  , ” 1 myself.”  says  Bcaugue,  with 
military  sang-froid,  ” I myself  sold  them  a prisoner 
for  a small  horse.  They  laid  him  down  upon  the 
ground,  galloped  over  him  with  their  lances  in  rest, 
and  wounded  him  as  they  passed.  When  slain, 
they  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  and  bore  the  mangled 
gobbets,  in  triumph,  on  the  points  of  their  spears.  I 
cannot  greatly  praise  the  Scottish  for  this  practice. 
But  the  truth,  is,  that  the  English  tyrannized  over 
the  Borders  in  a most  barbarous  manner;  and  1 
think  it  was  but  fair  to  repay  them,  according  to 
the  proverb, , in  their  own  coin.” — Campagnes  dc 
HeaugtU,t  (livrc  iiL  chap.  13.) 

A peace,  in  1551,  put  an  end  to  this  war;  the  most 
destructive  which,  for  a length  of  time,  had  ravaged 
Scotland.  Some  attention  was  paid  by  the  governor 
and  queen  mother,  to  the  administration  of  justice 
on  the  Border;  and  the  chieftains,  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  late  troubles,  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood.’’^ 

At  this  time,  also,  the  Debateable  Land,  a 
tract  of  country,  situated  betwixt  the  Esk  and  , 
Sarke,  claimed  by  both  kingdoms,  was  divided 
by  royal  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  two 
crowns.  By  their  award,  this  land  of  contention 
was  separated  by  a line,  drawn  from  east  to  west, 
betwixt  the  rivers.  The  upper  half  was  adjudged 
to  Scotland,  and  the  more  eastern  part  to  England. 
Yet  the  Debateable  Land  continued  long  ofter  to  be 
the  residence  of  thieves  and  banditti,  to  whom  its 
dubious  state  had  afforded  a desirable  rofugc.9 

In  1557,  a new  war  broke  out,  in  which  rencoun- 
ters on  the  Borders  were,  as  usual,  numerous,  and 
with  varied  success.  , In  some  of  these,  the  too-fa- 
mous  Bothwell  is  said  to  have  given  proofs  of  his 
courage,  which  was  at  other  times  very  question- 
ablc.U  About  this  time  the  Scottish  Borderers  seem 
to  have  acquired  some  ascendency  over  their  south- 
ern neighbours.— Stbyps,  vol.  iii.— In  1559,  peace 
was  again  restored. 

The  llamc  of  reformation,  long  stifled  in  Scotland, 
now  burst  forth  with  the  violence  of  a volcanic 
eruption.  The  siege  of  Leith  was  commenced  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the.Congregation  and  of  Eng- 
land. The  Borderers  cared  little  about  speculative 
points  of  religion,  but  they  showed  themselves  much 
interested  in  the  treasures  which  pass«l  through 
their  country,  for  payment  of  the  English  forces  at 
Edinburgh.  Much  alarm  was  excited,  lest  tho 
Marchers  should  intercept  these  weighty  Protestant 
arguments:  and  it  was,  probably,  by  voluntarily  im- 
parting a share  in  them  to  Lord  Homo,  that  he  be- 
came a sudden  convert  to  the  new  faith.1T 
^ Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ill-fated  Ma^  in  her  na- 
tive country,  she  found  the  Borders  in  a state  of 
CTeat  disorder.  The  exertions  of  her  natural  brother 
Cafterwards  the  famous  Regent  Murray)  were  ne- 
cessary to  restore  some  degree  of  tranquillity.  Ho 

t ITho  Maitland  Chib  of  GIocrow  pnnted.  In  1830,  a beautiful 
edition  of  the  " Hixtoiro  de  la  Giicrro  d'Ecoue,  par  Ian  du 
Beaura(;,  ^cntilhommo  Fmneoi*. Ed.  J 

I TIhwo  were  the  Laird*  of  Bucdcucli,  Cesaford,  and  Faimi- 
hint,  Littledcn,  Orcnoliod,  and  Coldin(knu«ra.  Biicclcueh.  whoae 
Kollanl  exploit*  wo  have  noticed,  did  not  lou^  eiqor  hn  new  ho- 
nour*. Ho  wa*  murdered  in  tho  *trcoU  of  Edinburgh  by  hi*  liore- 
diut^  enemio*.  the  Kem,  anno  1553. 

S The  joet  of  Jainoe  VI.  i*  well  known,  wIh>,  when  a favnurilo 
cow  had  fiiund  her  way  from  London,  hack  to  her  native  country 


of  Fife,  ohaervod.  " that  notliine  aun>ri*<Kl  him  *o  miicli  a*  ha 
paaxing  uninterrupted  through  the  IMiatcahIo  Land  I" 
n Ho  wa*  Lord  of  Liddexlalc,  and  kecfier  of  the  Hermhaire 


Caatle.  But  lie  lind  little  ofleclive  ;>ower  oixir  tliat  country,  and 
wn*  twice  defeated  by  tho  Arm.vtrongii,  it*  tnwica*  inhaliitant*. — 
Border  lUttory,  p.  584.  Yet  the  unfortunate  Mary,  in  her  fa- 
moll*  Ajmlogy,  *ay«,  *'  that  in  tiie  weiri*  ogninal  Ingland,  he  gaif 
pnxif  ul  lii*  vulvontne*,  courage,  and  rude  conduct and  praiaea 
iiini  capccially  for  Kuhjugnting  ''  tiw  reoellioua  cubjoctM  inhabiting 
thi:  cuiitrcLH  Ijring  eweat  tlie  marchc*  of  Inriaml.” — Keith,  p.  888. 
Ill)  appear*  actually  to  have  ilefeatMl  Sir  Henry  Percy,  in  a *kir- 
niiiih.  rallied  the  Raid  of  Hn1twell*wire. 

IT  Thi*  nobleman  had.  ahortly  before,  tlireatcned  to  epoil  the 
Ei)gli*h  Ea»t  March ; " l)ut."  *av»  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  “ we  haro 
providnl  mirhaauce  for  him,  that  I think  he  will  not  deal  in  »uch 
mnttur;  hut,  if  ho  do  fire  Init  one  hay-golT,  ho  nhall  not  go  to 
Home  again  wiliiout  torchlight,  and,  penidvcnturc,  may  and  a 
lanlliom  at  hi*  own  houao." 
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marched  to  JedbuiKh,  executed  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  tranegrcesors,  burnt  many  houses  and  brought 
a number  of  prisoners  to  Eldinburgh.  The  chieftams 
of  the  principal  clans  were  also  obliged  to  grant 
pledges  for  their  future  obedience.  A noted  conven- 
tion (for  the  particulars  of  which,  see  Border  Law, 
p.  84)  adopted  various  regulations,  which  were  at- 
tended with  great  advantage  to  the  Marches.* 

The  unhappy  match  betwixt  Henry  Oamloy  and 
his  sovereign  led  to  now  dissensions  on  the  Borders. 
The  Homes,  Kers,  and  other  East  Marchers,  hast- 
ened to  support  the  Queen,  against  Murray,  Chatol- 
herault,  and  other  nobles,  whom  her  marriage  bad 
oflended.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  Johnstones, 
Jardines,  and  clans  of  Annandale.  entered  into 
bonds  of  confederacy.  But  Liddesoale  was  under 
the  influence  of  England}  insomuch,  that  Ran- 
dolph, the  meddling  ISnglish  minister,  proposed  to 
hire  a band  of  Hrapping  EUiote,  to  find  Home  buei~ 
nees  at  Home,  in  looking  after  his  com  and  cattle. — 
Keith,  p.  265.  App.  133. 

This  storm  was  hardly  overblown,  when  Both- 
well  received  the  commission  of  Lieutenant  upon 
the  Borders ; but,  as  void  of  parts  as  of  principle, 
he  could  not  even  recover  to  the  Queen’s  allegiance 
his  own  domains  in  Liddesdale.— Ksrrm  Avp.  16S. 
The  Queen  herself  advanced  to  the  Borders,  to 
remedy  this  evil,  and  to  hold  courts  at  Jedburgh. 
Bothwell  was  already  in  Liddesdalc,  where  he  hod 
beep  severely  wounded,  in  an  attempt  to  seize  John 
Elliot,  of  ^e  Parke,  a desperate  freebooter;  and 
happy  had  it  been  for  Mary,  had  the  dagger  of  the 
mosstrooper  struck  more  home.  Bothwell,  being 
transported  to  his  Castle  of  Hermitage,  the  Queen, 
upon  hearing  the  tidings,  hastened  thither.  A dan- 
gerous morass,  still  called  the  Queen's  iVftre,t  is 
pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  ^t  where  the  love- 
ly Ma^,  and  her  white  palfrey,  were  in  danger  of 
TOrishing.  The  distance  betwixt  Hermitage  and 
Jedburgh,  by  the  way  of  Hawick,  is  nearly  twenty- 
four  English  miles.  The  Queen  went  and  returns 
the  same  day.  Whether  she  visited  a wounded  sub- 
ject, or  a lover  in  danger,  has  been  warmly  disputed 
m our  latter  days. 

To  the  death  of  Henry  Damley,  it  is  said,  some 
of  the  Border  lords  were  privy.  But  the  subsequent 
marriage,  betwixt  the  Queen  and  Bothwell,  alien- 
ated from  her  the  affections  of  the  chieftains  of  the 
Marches,  most  of  whom  aided  the  association  of 
the  insurgent  barons.  A few  gentlemen  of  the 
Merse,  however,  joined  the  army  which  Mary 
brought  to  Carberry-hill.  But  no  one  was  willing 
tq  fight  for  the  detested  Bothwell,  nor  did  Bothwell 
himself  show  any  inclination  to  put  his  person  in 
jeopardy.  The  result  to  Mary  was  a rigorous  cap- 
tivity in  Lochlevcn  Castle ; and  the  name  of  Botn- 
well  scarcely  again  pollutes  the  page  of  Scottish 
history. 

The  distress  of  a beautiful  and  afflicted  princess 
softened  the  hearts  of  her  subjects : and  when  she 
escaped  from  her  severe  captivity,  the  most  power- 
ful barons  in  Scotland  crowded  around  her  stand- 
ard. Among  these  were  many  of  the  West  Border 
men.  under  the  Lords  31axwe(l  and  Herries.t  But 
the  defeat  at  Langsido  was  a death-blow  to  her  in- 
terest in  Scotland. 

Not  long  afterwards  occurred  that  period  of  gene- 
ral confusion  on  the  Borders,  when  the  insurrection 
of  the  Cathohe  earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 

» T)io  Cpmmusionfn*  nn  ilm  Ent-lwh  «Uo  ww,  the  eWor  Lent 
8ci^in;of  Sit  John  Th»>ma4  (S.mrrats,  imd 

Dr.  Rookoy.  On  tlii>  .SmtliNh  niiio,  John  Mo  x well 

of  TcrrouloH,  ond  Sir  John  Ili  Ufiiilon. 

r Tlio  Q,ueen'»  Mtrr  h slif)  n i«ni!i  of  ilnniJor,  t’xhihiiinc,  in 
mtny  j»Iace».  the  ijoiiw  of  itw  whioh  Imve  C*ii*.  i(  eetuiu;ic<l 

in  iL  For  wlml  rCB»on  ihc  dio«t'  lo  mim  LMltlewIttio,  by 

tho  cireuitotu  roulp  of  Hnwrrk.  i*  n<ii  a>W.  Tin  ro  nr«  olhor  two 
from  JcnNiteti  in  UiiTinitnpj  Cantln ) »hi‘  non  by  th« 
WOM  vJM  Oalr,  tiM!  olhf  r over  thr  inoniHain  cnlh-ii  M'lnlmruh. 

liift  (alter,  h nnvml  miles  shorter 
uian  that  by  Hnwirk  mji(  the  QueenSl  Mm',  thrt.  by  the  rirrui- 
Iwi*  way  of  Hawirk.  the  Uuri>n  rniilil  IniveKte  (he  rtwirjcts  of 
of  l^h'lCTd^u  Boinj;  diructly  into  tiic  diKonlerl}’  pro- 

tThe  follow  eri  of  th^  harons  nro  aaiii  to  liavc  stolon  Uio 
Ronee  of  Uiwx  mends,  while  they  were  enfased  in  tlie  battle. 


moroland  took  place  t4>on  the  Borders  of  En^and. 
Their  tumultuary  forces  were  soon  dispersi^  and 
the  Esris  themselves,  with  their  principal  followers, 
sought  refuge  upon  the  Scottish  Marches.  Nor- 
thumberland was  betraved  into  the  hands  of  the 
Regent;  but  Westmorland,  with  his  followers, 
tooK  refuge  in  tho  Castle  of  FairaihtrsjL  where  he 
was  protected  by  its  powerful  owner.  The  Regent 
himself  came  to  Jedburgh,  to  obtain  possession  of 
these  important  pledges ; but  as  he  marched  towards 
tho  Castle  of  Foimihirst,  his  men  shrunk  from  hinx 
by  degrees,  till  be  was  left  with  a small  body  of  his 
own  Mrsonal  dependents,  inadequate  to  the  task 
for  which  he  had  undertaken  the  expedition.  West- 
moreland afterwards  escaped  to  Flanders  by  sea. 
Robert  Constable,  a spy  sent  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
into  Scotland,  mvea  a lively  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Borders  at  this  time.§ 

The  death  of  the  R^tent  Murray,  in  1569,  excited 
the  party  of  Mary  to  hope  and 'to  exertion.  It 
seems,  that  the  design  of  Bothweilhaugh,  who  slew 
him,  was  well  known  upon  the  Borders;  for,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  slaughter  happened,  Buc- 
deuch  and  Foimihirst,  with  their  clans,  broke  into 
England,  and  spread  devastation  along  the  fron- 
tiers, with  unusual  ferocity.  It  is  probable  they  well 
know  that  the  controlling  hand  of  the  Regent  was 
that  day  palsied,  by  death.  Buchanan  exclaims 
loudly  against  this  breach  of  truce  with  Elizabeth, 
charging  Quoen  Mary’s  party  with  having  “ houn^t 
forth  proude  and  uncircum^cte  yout^  men,  to  he- 
ry,  burne,  and  slay,  and  tak  prisoners,  in  her  real  me, 
and  use  all  misordour  and  cnieltie,  not  only  vsit  in 
weir,  but  detestabil  to  all  barbar  and  wild  Tartari^ 
in  slaying  of  prisoneris,  and  contran  to  all  humani- 
tie  and  jus^e,  keying  na  promeis  to  miserabtl  cap- 
tives resavit  anis  to  thair  mercy.”  Admonilioun  to 
the  trew  Lordis,  Striveling,  1671.  Ho  numbere, 
among  these  insurgents,  Highlandors,  as  well  as 
Borderers,  Bucclcuch  and  Faimihirst,  tho  John- 
stones and  Arpistrongs,  the  Grants,  and  tho  clan 
Chattan.  Besides  these  powerful  clans,  Mary  num- 
bered among  her  adherents  the  Maxwells,  and  al- 
most all  the  West  Border  leaders,  excepting  Dmm- 

§ lie  wns  etiidedln'  rnio  Pylo  of  Millhcuch.  (upon  Oxnam  Wa- 
ter,) niul  ifivcs  (hr  l<i|loH'iiii,*  Brcoiint  of  hu  conversation  wlih 
him  on  state  of  the  r»«iniry,  ami  tlie  jK>wcr  of  bis  master,  the 
Baron  of  Faimihirst  s—*‘  By  the  vvfiy  us  wc  iwlo,  I toukl  my  oatn 
tluit  till*  Lord  of  Fiirnchemt,  his  mnstor,  hml  tuken  such  an  entni- 
phso  ill  huiiil  M not  u NuhJi'ct  in  Hn;;liind  ilnrsldo  Uiti  like.  lu  keso 
any  iiiiuin_  «i>orily  a_«  1hi  did  the  lilurle  of  Wiwtinorland,  amitisL 
the  will  of  dll'  chk'f  iiiaiH-UiuritU'.  He  said  that  liiii  moslor  cored 
Dot  so  much  fill  the  Uopeiit  oh  Uk*  Bcsoiit  cimxl  fur  him,  lor  ba 
wus  well  able  to  raise  iij  Umiihaiid  ihl'Ii  within  hiii  own  tulo,  Lsr- 
sido  that  hi.4  finil  wii'f,  by  whrnn  he  hwl  coodly  cltildnin,  woo 
dauplitcr  to  the  f.<ir«l  Grnnre,  raptain  of  Ltonliorowe  CasteJl, 
and  Provost  ol  Ki!i:nF>or[>\ve.  Tlu's  vvief  Hint  he  mturiod  lalciv  is 
sister  to  die  Lofil  of  BuccIowcIk',  a man  of  greator  {arwor  Umid 
his  iiiastcr ; also  my  I.ord  Hume,  and  ulmiMt  all  tlie  (onlle- 
inrn  in  Tevyd.-ile,  the  Mon<h  and  Ixiwrlyon.  were  knitt  topiiUKir 
htsiii-h  frieii(14iip  tlinl  they  arc  nereerl  ail  to  (uk«  one  i«rt  \ and 
that  die  I.Hiril  firnnpe  was  oHi'iuUit  with  the  Lord  Hiiinu  and  tha 
Ixird  Fan»ehi't>l.  tKicuuse  they  toke  not  die  tlano  of  IVorthumbcr- 
Ittiid  tmrn  iny  Lont  U<'c<'nt  at  (ii;dworthe,  oinl  aenl  piano  veoid 
to  tlie  Lord  Parnelsirst,  dint  if  the  I.4inl  Kemrit  rruno  sjiy  nmro 
to  seekn  him  in  Tevydale,  lie  Khmild  lo»o  all  hw  hulloa,  both  iho 
Diiki',  die  Lord  llerris,  the  accreut/y.  and  olliers.  he  slKadd  otlt 
tlieiii  ull  at  liljcrtyc  f but  wold  conn*  with  all  their  giower,  witiimxai 
wilt  to  take  id!*  luirt ; ninl  liy  a*  much  as  I hi-nr  since  tho  Tenv- 
dnle  nii.-mi  pretends  to  do  iheajiiiy.tniu-s  dial  liury  can  to  Englaivl, 
so  sone  ns  this  stomm  Lx  past,  and  mcanea  not  to  luuwcr  to  any 
day  of  triiro." 

Another  i)B*xace  prenents  a lively  pirinre  of  die  in.ddo  of  tho 
antlaw'!i  rntiint  “ 1 left  Farneheriil,  and  went  to  my  osleii  houac. 
where  I litund  nmiiy  rreatj.  of  dywr^  Ciclions,  voinc  oulJawos  or 
Iniriariil.  aume  of  Seollaiiil,  some.  neiyhlMirs  therunlsmt,  at  oanls ; 
wime  Cir  nle,  sonio  for  pliike  niid  hardhwlds  f and  after  that  i liad 
dilijrcnlly  learnc«l  and  etiiiuirvd  that  iheru  wbh  tnme  of  any  mir- 
iiBuii;  that  had  me  in  deadly  fuda,  nor  nom*  ihat  knew  mo,  T tut 
downe,  arid  (daid  for  bardht-ddH  emoiik’s  Ihcin,  whi-rc  f hard,  vttx 
popir/l,  that  die  Ixifd  Keyiuit  would  not,  for  his  own  honour,  nor 
for  Uiunor  ot  ht.x  count.  Ty,  deliver  the  narles,  if  ho  had  fiunn  Imthe. 
unlj?st  It  were  to  have  theru  (iuene  {lelivorrxl  to  liiin  | and  if  bo 
wold  uiprc'  to  make  tbal  cbaiice,  the  Ilorderera  wuld  sierl  up  in 
hu  csaitrary  nnd  reave  iHitb  the  Qiiftie  nuil  the  Lairds  fb>m liim, 
tor  the  like  shatiie  wns  never  done  in  yeotlnnd ; nn<l  that  hodunt 
*1"*"  W*  Jiicps  then  rome  niteW  toseku  Famehurst  i if 
w di'i,  he  should  (re  (bueiit  with  ere  bo  eaiw;  over  Sowlrny  odfre. 
Hector  of  Tbnrlowes*  hwld  xvas  wLxbisl  to  have  l»«m  onten 
amnnrs  us  nt  mipper.’*-SADDi.En’S  State  Papen,  EUiu.  UKIS. 
n>!.  u.  pp.  334,  388. 

tfawaMsal^  f**^l*v  h moant.  «n  owlsw  wba  Utognd  (fas  £«d  of  N«- 
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laurijs,  and  Jardine  of  Aoplensirth.  On  the  Eastern 
Bord^  the  faction  of  the  infant  King  was  more 
powerful ; for,  although  deserted  by  Lord  Home,  the 
greater  part  of  his  clan,  under  the  inHuence  of  wed- 
de^um,  remoinod  attapbed  to  that  party.  The 
Laird  of  Cessford  wished  them  well,  ond  the  Earl 
of  An^us  oaturaJly  followed  the  st^s  of  his  uncle 
Mcaioo.  \ sharp  and  bloody  invasion  of  the  Mid- 
dle March,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Sus- 
sex, avenged  with  interest  the  raids  of  Buccleiicli 
and  Faimthirsu  The  domains  of  these  chiefs  were 
laid  waste,  their  castles  burned  and  destroyed.  The 
narrow  rales  of  Beaumont  and  Kale,  belonging  to 
Buccleuch,  were  treated  with  peculiar  severity  : and 
the  forays  of  Hertford  were  equalled  by  that  of  Sus- 
sex. In  vain  did  the  chiefs  r^uest  assistance  from 
the  gov<a-nmeni  to  defend  their  fortresses.  Through 
the  predoniinating  interest  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Scut- 
hsh  councils,  this  was  refused  to  all  but  Home, 
whose  castle,  nevcrthele.ss,  again  received  an  En- 
glish garrison  ; while  Buccleuch  and  Fairnihirst 
complained  bitterly  that  those,  who  hud  instigated 
their  invasion,  durst  not  oven  come  so  far  as  Lnuder, 
to  show  countenance  to  theur  defence  against  the 
English.  The  bickerings  which  followenl  distracted 
the  whole  kingdom.  One  celebrated  exploit  rnay  be 
selected,  as  an  illustration  of  the  Border  fashion  of 
war. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  succeeded  Murray 
in  the  regen^,  held  a parlnimentat  Stirling,  in  1571. 
The  young  King  was  exhibited  to  the  great  council 
of  his  nation.  He  had  been  tutored  to  repeat  a sot 
speech,  comoosed  for  the  occasion  j but,  observing 
test  the  root  of  the  building  was  a little  decayed,  he 
mtermpted  fais  recitation,  and  exclaimed  with  child- 
tsb  levity,  “ that  there  was  a hole  in  the  parlia- 
ment,”— words  which,  in  those  days,  were  held  to 
presa^  the  deadly  breach  shortly  to  be  made  in 
that  Body,  by  the  death  of  him  m whoso  name  it 
was  convoked. 

.4mid  the  most  undisturbed  security  of  confidence, 
the  lords  who  composed  this  parliament  were  roused 
St  daybreak  by  the  shouts  of  tbeir  enemies,  in  the 
heart  of  the  town.  God  and  the  Queen ! resounded 
from  every  quarter,  and  in  a few  minutes,  the  Re- 
gent, with  the  astonished  nobles  of  his  narty,  were 
prisouers  to  a band  of  two  hundred  Border  cavalry, 
led  by  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  and  to  the  Lord  Claud 
Hamilum,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  infantry. 
These  enterprising  chiefs,  by  a rapid  and  w'dl-con- 
certed  manteuvre,  had  reached  Stirling  in  a night 
march  from  Edinburgh,  and,  without  so  much  ns 
being  bayed  at  by  a watch-dog,  had  scizc<l  the  prin- 
cmal  street  of  the  town.  The  fortunate  obstinacy 
of  Morton  saved  his  party.  Stubborn  and  undaunt- 
ed, he  defended  his  house  till  the  assailants  Ml  it  in 
flame&  and  then  yielded  with  reluctance  to  his  kins- 
man, Buccleuch.  But  the  time  which  he  had  gain- 
ed effectually  served  his  cause.  The  nordorers  had 
dwperseil  to  plunder  the  stables  of  the  nobility ; ibe 
infantry  thronged  tuinulliiously  together  on  the 
main  sir.'ct,  when  the  Earl  of  Mar,  issuing  from  the 
castle,  placed  one  or  two  small  pieces  of  ordnance, 
in  ills  own  balf-built  house.*  which  commands  the 
market-place.  Hardly  had  the  artillery  begun  to 
scour  the  street,  when  the  assailants,  sumri.sed  in 
their  turn,  fled  with  preripitaiion.  Their  alarm  was 
increasciJ  by  the  townsmen  thronging  to  arms 
Those  who  had  been  so  lately  triumphant,  were  now, 
in  many  instances,  asking  the  protection  of  their  own 
prisoned.  In  all  probability,  not  a man  would  have 
escogied  death,  or  captivity,  but  for  the  characteristic 
rapacity  of  Buccleuch’ s marauders,  who,  having 
serxed  and  carried  off  all  the  horsijs  in  the  town, 
Irfl  the  victors  no  means  of  following  the  chase. 
The  Regent  was  slain  by  an  officer,  named  Cauldcr, 
'm  order  to  prevent  his  being  rescued.  Spens  of 
Orniniton,  to  whom  he  had  surrendered,  lost  his 
life  in  a generous  attempt  to  protect  him.t  Hardly 

* Tbl«b>iildtnff  «till  (isezj  remain*  in  tbe  unCn»h«d «tate  which 
kihmiirmrnt^  _ , , „„ 

» BirtH  nyj.  that  " Urn  RefT"*  nnlwpr;y  frlliw, 

MttBLroo  horwimek  hchjnd  the  l^tuni  of  BuccJ«  ncb."-Thn 
I «c<souDt  of  the  whole  tnuuaction,  t*  oxtiacted 


does  our  history  present  another  enterprise,  so  well 
planned,  so  hazily  commenced,  and  so  strangely 
disconcerted.  To  the  license  of  the  Marchmen  the 
failure  was  attributed ; but  the  same  cause  ensured  a 
safe  retreat. — Spottibwoode,  Godscbopt,  Robebt- 
soy.  MseviLUB. 

The  wily  Earl  of  Morton,  who,  after  the  short  in- 
tervening regency  of  Mar,  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
authority,  contrived,  by  force  or  artifice^  to  render 
tbe  party  of  the  King  every  where  superior.  Even 
on  the  Middle  Borders,  ho  had  the  address  to  engage 
in  his  cause  the  powerful,  thou^  savage  and  licen- 
tious, clans  of  Rutherford  and  Turnbull,  as  well  as 
the  citizens  of  Jedburgh.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
counterpoise  his  powerful  opponents,  Buccleuch  and 
Fairnihirst,  in  ttieir  own  country  r and,  after  ah 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Jedburgh,  even 
these  warm  adherents  of  Mary  rehnquisbra  her 
caus**  in  despair. 

While  Morton  swayeil  the  state,  his  attachment 
to  Elizabeth,  and  the  humiliation  which  many  of 
the  Border  chiefs  had  undergone,  contributed  to 
maintain  good  order  on  the  Marches,  till  James  VI. 
himself  a.ssuined  the  reins  of  government.  The  in- 
tervening skirmish  of  the  Rcidswire,  (see  the  ballad 
under  that  title,)  was  hut  a sudden  explosion  of  the 
rivaliT  and  suppressed  hatred  of  the  Borderers  of 
both  kingdoms.  In  truth,  the  stem  rule  of  Morton, 
and  of  his  delegates,  men  unconnected  with  tbe 
Borders  by  birth,  maintained  in  that  country  more 
strict  discipline  than  had  ever  before  been  there  exer- 
cised. Perhaps  this  hastened  his  fail. 

The  unpopularity  of  Morton,  acquired  partly  by 
the  strict  administration  of  justice,  and  partly  by 
avarice  and  severity,  forced  him  from  the  regency. 
In  1578,  he  retired,  apparently,  from  state  affairs,  to 
ilia  Castle  of  Dalkeith : which  tbe  populace,  em- 
phatically expressing  their  awe  and  dread  of  his  per- 
son, termed  the  Lion’s  Den.  But  Morton  could 
not  live  in  retirement ; and,  early  in  the  same  year, 
the  aged  lion  ^ain  rushed  from  his  cavern.  By  a 
mixture  of  policy  and  violence,  he  possessed  him- 
self of  the  fortress  of  Stirling,  and  of  the  perMn  of 
James.  His  nephew,  Angus,  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance. Against  him  appeared  his  own  old  adhe- 
rent Ccssford,  with  many  of  tbe  Homes,  and  the 

from  a joumnl  of  iTrinciivil  rvonta,  in  iho  jrcan  1670,  ISTI,  ISTS. 
5tHl  part  of 1673,  k<>pt  Itjr  nicharH  Bannatyoc,  nmamifOiii*  lo  John 
Kjiox.  “Tlio  fourt  ol  Sejrtemlicr,  limy  of  Bijinburfh,  hontemen 
and  futmon.  (and,  a*  moji  reported,  tbe  mott  part  of  Claindaiti, 
that  ^lertenil  loUiii  Hoindtofi*.)  rome  to  Sfrivclinit.  the  oiMofter  of 
iii  or  liii  c men,  on  hont  Irak,  (,’iiydit  he  niie  Gcorye  Bell,  tlidr  Itac- 
butteri*  beitii;  all  horved,  entuiit  in  SIrivoliiiff,  bety^c  houriain  thu 
mumioK,  (wiintr  lliair  wa«  nvver  one  to  niak  watOlnM  eryinfthia 
alonnc,  ' (<od  nnd  the  (linmo  I Aiic  Hamillouncl  Think  on  (he 
Biidiop  of  Ht.  Amlroiv-  all  ii  owre*  and  ao  a ncrtaine  rome  to 
everie  ant  mani*  liidyetie.  and  apprehendit  the  Lonlia  Mortoun 
and  Gicncame  ; tail  Alortoiint*  houa  they  aet  on  fyn,  vrha  miidev- 
it  him  tf>  the  Laird  of  llniricucii.  Wunnealouo  beins  appointed 
to  th<>  Kcfreniea  lioua.  desyred  him  to  cum  furth,  wnkfa  lie  had 
no  will  lo  doe,  yet,  lie  perKwa.oinne  of  Garicra,  and  otlieri*  with 
him,  tho't  it  iM'iit  lo  come  in  will,  nor  to  byiio  the  extrcmitic,  ho- 
eaua  they  aiqipoM-d  there  wa<  no  reatatance,  and  saw  the  Refxnt 
come  furth.  and  waa  rendered  tii  Wormcatoune.  tinder  promri*  to 
aavu  hut  }>To.  Captavne  Cmwhinle,  beini;  in  tno  town,  itat  aura 
men  out  of  tlie  cnateli.  anti  utlier  ^ntleinen  bcinit  in  the  town, 
come  oa  they  niy*i  beat  to  tlic  treat,  riiaaed  them  out  of  the  town. 
Tim  Itcgvnt  woa  allot  by  ane  Oaptniiie  Cader.  who  nonfi>aaod  that 
Im  iliil  it  at  commande  of  Goor^  Bi.dl.  wiia  was  cummandit  ao 
to  doe  be  tlie  I.oni  Hiiiitlie  nnd  Ciuud  Haiiiillon.  Some  anya,  that 
Worweatoun  waa  schol  by  tim  aaine  aclait  that  alew  the  Ue|enU 
but  alwayia  he  waa  slane,  notwiilntandinir  the  Kejp'nt  cryod  to 
aave  him,  lait  it  culd  not  bo,  Uic  furie  was  ao  arit  of  ihS  penaw- 
aria.  who.  ndlowjiit;  so  fast,  the  Ixird  of  Murtooe  aaid  lo  Bal- 
r.leiicli.  't  anil  aavo  you  ru  ye  aavit  me.'  nnd  ao  ho  waa  tone. 
Qiirleya,  and  aindriu  oUicria,  ware  alano  at  the  Port,  in  the  punnita 
of  thaine.  Tliair  war  tiTi  or  twelve  gentlemen  ainne  of  tho  Kirtf^ 
fdika,  and  ala  inony  of  tlnTs,  or  men,  aa  was  said,  and  a dozen  or 
xvi  Lino.  Twa  osiieeiall  aervantis  of  the  Lord  Argyle’s  were 
alniie  fi}^  Thi=  Cuder,  that  geliot  tlm  Recent,  waa  once  turned  • 
litiJ,  oif  thu  tiwitie.  and  wna  aend  amin  tsa  ia  aaid)  be  the  Lord  ' 
lionthe,  to  cauae  Wormiatoun  retirr  ; lait,  before  lie  ootne  afane, 
be  was  di-<|irtU'iied,  and  had  fotlin  deidia  wounriia. 

*'  Til*'  Ueisent  iK-iiijt  scliot,  (aa  aaid  is,)  was  btouyhl  to  tBa  ca*- 
fel . wlmr  lit*  riillit  for  are  tiliisiliorie.  one  lor  lit*  souie,  ane  uther  ’ 
for  Ilia  {xahe.  lint  all  iHipe  of  life  woa  post,  for  he  was  imhot  in  • 
Iii<  eiitri-aili- : and  awn,  after  aumrhinm  spnktn  to  the  Lonha. 
whirli  1 know  not . he  departed  in  the  Rare  of  God,  and  mode  a 
hli'M'd  end  : \vlnUi  lire  n»it  of  the  Lordia,  that  tbo’t  thame  to  hk  • 
hii’rt.  and  lytlo  rcraiurdit  him,  shall  not  mak  so'bUsed  ano  enrl, 
mill's  they  iwtid  ineir  maooira.”  ... 

Till*  curi<iii:i  inanuscriut  has  been  publialMd  under  the  tmoiac- 
tion  of  John  Oroham  Dalyell,  Bar}. 
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citixens  of  Edinborgb.  Alluding  to  the  reotroint  of 
the  King’s  person,  they  bore  his  eflBgy  on  their  ban- 

awith  a rude  rhyme,  demanding  liberty  or 
. — Birrel’s  Diary,  ad  annuvi  IC>7S.  The  Earl 
of  Morton  inarched  against  hie  foes  as  for  as  Fal- 
kirk. and  a desperate  action  must  have  ensued,  but 
for  thepersuasion  of  Bowes,  the  English  ambassa- 
dor. The  only  blood  then  Fpilf,  was  in  a duel  be- 
twixt Tail,  the  follower  of  Cesaford,  and  Johnstone, 
a West  Border  man,  attending  upon  Angus.  They 
fought  with  lances,  and  on  horseback,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Borders.  The  fonner  was  un- 
horsed and  slain,  the  latter  desperately  woundal. — 
Godscboft,  vol.  ii.  p.  261.  The  prudence  of  the  late 
Regent  apiiears  to  have  abaiidone<l  him,  when  he 
was  decoyed  into  a treaty  upon  tliis  occasion.  It 
was  not  long  before  Morton,  the  veteran  warrior, 
and  the  crafty  statesman,  was  forced  to  bend  his 
neck  to  an  engine  of  «lealb,*  the  use  of  which  he 
himself  had  introduced  into  Scotland. 

Released  from  the  thrahlom  of  Morton,  the  King, 
with  more  than  youthful  levity,  threw  his  supreme 
power  into  the  hands  of  Lennox  and  Arran.  The 
religion  of  the  first,  and  the  infamous  character  of 
the  second  favourite,  e.Kcited  the  hatred  of  the  com- 
mons, while  their  exclusive  and  engrossing  power 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  other  nobles.  James, 
doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  contending  factions,  was 
seized  at  Stirling  by  the  nobles,  confederated  in 
what  was  tcrnim  the  raid  of  Ruthven.  But  the 
conspirators  soon  suffered  their  prize  to  escape,  and 
were  rewarded  for  their  enterprise  bv  exile  or  death. 

In  1585,  an  affray  took  place  at  a Border  meeting, 
in  which  Lord  Rus.sel^  the  Earl  of  Bedford’s  eldest 
eon,  chanced  to  be  slam.  Q.uccn  Elizabeth  imputed 
the  giult  of  this  slaughter  to  Thomas  Ker  of  Fair- 
nihirst,  instigated  by  Arran.  Upon  tho  imperious 
demand  of  the  English  ambassador,  both  wore 
committed  to  pri.son ; but  the  minion,  Arran,  was 
soon  restored  to  liberty  and  favour  i while  Faimi- 
hirst,  the  dread  of  the  English  borderers,  and  the 
gallant  defender  of  Uueen  Mary,  died  in  his  confine- 
ment, of  a broken  heart. — Shottiswoodb,  p.  a-ll. 
The  tyranny  of  Arran  becoming  daily  more  in- 
BUpportablcL  the  exiled  lords,  joined  by  Maxwell. 
Home,  Bothwcll,  and  other  Border  chieftnins,  sciziMl 
tho  town  of  Stirling,  which  was  pillaged  by  thoir 
disorderly  followers,  invested  the  castle,  which  sur- 
rendered at  di^rction,  and  drove  the  favourite  from 
the  Kine^s  council. t 

The  King,  perceiving  tho  F.arl  of  Bothwcll  among 
the  arm<^l  barons,  to  whom  lie  surrendered  his  per- 
son, addressed  him  in  these  prophetic  words 
“ Francis,  Francis,  what  moved  thee  to  come  in 
arms  against  thy  prince,  who  never  wTonged  ihcol 
I wish  thee  a more  quiet  spirit,  else  1 foresee  thy 
destruction.” — SporriswoonE,  p.  3 t3, 

In  fact,  the  extraordinary  cintrpriscs  of  this  no- 
bleman disiurbwl  the  next  ten  years  of  James’s 
reign.  Francis  Stuart,  son  to  a bastard  of  James 
V.,  had  been  investtnl  with  the  titles  and  f'stnte.s  bc- 
lonmng  to  his  maternal  uncle,  Jame.s  Hepburn,  Earl 
of  Bothwcll,  upon  tho  forfeiture  of  that  infamous 
man  ; and  consccjuenily  bcc.ame  Lord  of  Liddesdale, 
and  of  tho  Castle  of  Hermitage.  This  acquisition 
of  power  upon  the  Borders,  where  he  could  eiisily 
levy  followers  willing  to  untleriako  the  most  iles- 
porate  entenmses,  joined  to  the  man’s  native  daring 
and  violent  spirit,  rendered  Bothwell  the  most  tur- 
bulent insurgent  that  ever  distracted  the  tranquillity 
of  a kingdom.  During  the  King’s  absence  in  Den- 
mark, Bothwell,  swayed  by  the"  superstition  of  his 
age,  had  tampered  with  certain  sooili.sayor.s  and 
witches,  by  whose  pretended  art  he  hoi>ed  to  forciel, 

* A nidfl  noft  of  Ruillotine.  wilM  Tho  implement 

to  now  ill  pocsoMKiii  of  the  Soeioly  of  .Hrotimli  Aniitiuarioji. 

IBy  a curioti*  coiiicideiicu,  one  of  the  very  finl  tha<  suflemd  by 
tho  Out/tofinr,  ia  anid  to  Imve  t»>oii  the  aurceon  who  inwntt.>d 
andjravo  his  mime  lothnt  more  celoiinitoil  fnaMfn  — Er.J 
♦ The  Maociated  ooblca  acorn  to  h&votiwcd  Uii-ir  siico«'m  rhir  fly 
^ the  Uonier  s|>eannen  ; for  though  tbtry  h«d  n l«nd  of  mora-im- 
n«i,  who  uied  fire-amis.  yet  they  wore  sucli  l«d  miialerji  of  Iheir 
era  It.  their  mptnin  won  lieurd  to  oixaervo.  ’*  Umt  ()io<io,  wtio  knew 
hto  soldicis  as  wi;ll  os  Iw  did,  would  hnnlljr  choooe  to  MUrcA  be- 
Sort  Goubcrovt  vol.  ii.  p.  itw. 


or  perhaps  to  achieve,  the  death  of  his  monarch. 
In  one  of  the  courts  of  inquisition,  which  James 
delighted  to  hold  upon  the  professors  of  the  occult 
Bcience-s  some  of  his  cousin’s  proceedings  were 
brought  to  light,  for  which  he  was  put  in  ward  in 
the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Burning  with  revenge, 
he  broke  from  his  confinement,  and  lurked  for  some 
time  upon  the  Borders,  where  he  hoped  for  the 
countenance  of  his  son-in-law,  Buccleuch.  Unde- 
terred'by  the  absence  of  that  chief,  who,  in  obedience 
It)  the  royal  command,  h,id  briidently  retired  to 
France,  Bothwcll  attempted  the  desperate  enter- 
prise of  seizing  the  person  of  the  King,  while  residing 
m bis  metropolis.  At  the  dead  oi  the  night,  fol- 
lowed by  n band  of  Borderers,  he  occupied  the  court 
of  the  palace  of  HolyroiKl,  and  began  to  burst  open 
the  doors  of  the  royal  apartments.  The  nobiuty, 
distrustful  of  each  other,  and  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  the  conspiracy,  only  endeavoured  to  make  good 
the  defence  of  their  si'parate  lodgings ; but  darkness 
and  confusion  prevented  the  assailants  from  pro- 
fiting by  their  disunion.  Melville,  who  was  present, 
gives  a lively  picture  of  the  scene  of  disorder,  tran- 
siently illuminated  by  the  glare  of  passing  torches  , 
while  the  report  of  fire-arms^  the  clatter  of  armour, 
the  din  of  hammers  thundering  on  the  gates,  min- 
gled wildly  with  the  war-cry  of  the  Borderers,  who 
shouted  incessantly,  ‘‘Justice!  Justice!  A Both- 
well 1 A Bothwell !”  The  citizens  of  Edinburgh  at 
length  began  to  a.sscmblo  for  the  defence  of  their 
sovereign:  and  Bothwell  wa.s  compelled  to  retreat, 
which  he  did  without  considerable  loss.  Melvilus, 
p.  356.  A similar  attempt  on  the  jicrson  of  James, 
while  residing  at  Fa^lkland^  also  misgave;  but  the 
credit  which  iJothwell  obtained  on  the  Borders  by 
these  bold  and  ilcspcrntc  enterprises,  was  incredible. 

‘‘  .All  Tiviotdnle,”  says  Spottiswoodc,  ‘‘  ran  after 
him so  that  he  finally  obtained  his  obfect ; and 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1593,  he  stood  before  James,  an 
unexpected  apparition,  with  his  naked  sword  in  his 
hand.  ‘‘  Strike  !”  said  James,  with  royal  dignity — 
“ Strike,  and  end  thy  work  ! I will  not  survive  my 
dishonour.”  But  Bothwcll,  with  unexpected  niodo- 
ration,  only  stipulated  for  remission  of  nis  forfeiture, 
and  did  not  even  insist  on  remaining  at  court, 
whence  his  party  was  shortly  c.xpellcd,  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  Lord  Home,  and  his  other  enemica, 
Inccn.=ed  at  this  revcr.se,  Bothwcll  IcviwI  a body  of 
four  hundred  cavaliy,  and  attacked  the  King’s  ^ard 
in  broad  day  upon  the  Borough  Moor  near  Edin- 
burgh, The  ready  Miccour  of  the  citizens  saved 
James  from  falling  once  more  into  the  hands  of  hie 
turbulent  .subject. t On  a substiiuent  day,  Bothwell 
met  the  Laird  of  Ccssford,  riding  near  Edinbnrghj 
with  whom  he  fought  a single  combat,  which  lasted 
for  two  hoiirs.§  But  his  credit  was  now  fallen  ; he 
rctrcatcfl  to  England,  whence  he  was  driven  by 
Elizabeth,  and  then  wandered  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  he  subsisted,  in  indigence  and  obscurity,  on 
the  bread  which  he  earned  by  apostatizing  to  the 
faith  of  Uonie.  So  fell  this  agitator  of  domestic 
liroil.H,  who-sc  name  passed  into  a proverb,  denoting 
a powerful  and  turbulent  demagogue.il 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  in  the  metropolis 
the  3Ii(ldle  niid  Western  Borders  were  furiously  agi- 
tated. The  families  of  Ccssford  and  Fairnihirst  tus- 

I Stxgttowoode  tlw  Km?  swaJtedl  tlito  rimijte  with  firm- 

lK3w;  hut  Bin«l  ftvm.  ttmt  be  Ifo.'l  npew  thp  isilloj’i.  Tim  «amo 
«MXho»,  of  tte  arm  driwitmeiW  of  iami ■«.  wtu-it  uritwl 

lij'  SWJiwefl,  O0*c/fl»e»  “ the  kis^*i  »•<  **  i!>iinrili»wn  Iho 

Moi  Ktak.  with  bbb<fie«db*«  Id  bit  liaitd,  in  tVat.’*— Bir- 

uitl,i..  ttjitiid  0Al.nQut.,  p.  3U.  Hiidi  ix  ilio  djtfipjnoit  lielwixt  ilio 
i.iirrativepf  Uso  osortljr  arclvbshoji,  amt  that  ot  U»i;  I’rvMfyteriait 

It  of  EdiRiMirgh. 

V Tbit  mtoousM  look  «t  Hiiwlmvifi  Katt  LoUiuin. 

ItolhwoU  vm  atteodstl  by  a Crtwoft,  awl 

by  004  of  toe  RtatiMrftmli,  who  vtm  butt  m tli©  rbi  nk.  l‘hc  witn- 
baiuiit*  part«d  Ibotft  tan®  flrttgao  j fur  ib«  dewaashw  nmimir  of 
UiD«9  w»»  Hu  owMjfaleiy  iiai»i?»t>trabfe!.  tho  vkunaf  eel- 
tlum  mMmmd  aiufili  by  woowIr 

II  &r  Wftltflr  RjiMeti.  in  wrWtaK  thoa  in  priwn,  4ny» 

**  Ld  the  UwMBi  bdd  BittfmrU  w&i  hlie  mth  Mm."— MuRntw, 
vol.  ».  p.  SIZ.  u from  Creirhtoii’*  JiMiw/.ira,  tliai  noth* 

wfir»  tMwKfi i'<-ar1y  ivMte*l  to  iJic  royaJ  Ihmily,  «o- 

liiuliy  rwie  a loiviitn  in  tls.’  .Si-.otfixh  tiunw  loiamit,  iti  the  leian  of 
rb*dft*lL— iiai,  j».  la. 

ISeo  Notet  111  Uld  Jilw«a/iVy. -Ed.| 
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Bited  ch«tr  right  to  the  wardenry  of  the  Middle 
trcbce,  and  to  tho  provostry  of  Jedburgh:  and 
William]  Cerr  of  Ancrajn,  a follower  of  the  latter,  I 
was  murdered  by  the  young  chief  of  Cessford,  at 
the  InsLsgalion  of  his  motlicr,— Spottibwoodk,  p.  r 
3^^.  But  this  was  trilling,  coinijartHl  to  thu  civil  I 
war  waged  on  the  western  frontier,  between  the  I 
Johnatones  and  Maxwells,  of  which  there  is  a ini- 
nuie  account  in  the  introduction  to  tho  ballad,  cii- 
titled.  MiixicclC 8 Goodnight."  Prefixed  to  that 
terai^  “ KinTTvont  Willie"  the  render  will  find  nn 
account  of  the  last  warden  raids  performed  on  the 
Border. 

sketch  of  Border  history  now  draws  to  a closti. 
TTie  accessiou  uf  Janies  to  ine  English  crown  con- 
verted the  extremity  into  the  centre  uf  his  kingdom. 

The- East  Marches  of  Scotland  were,  at  this  mo- 
inentous  (leriod,  in  a state  of  coraimraiiyc  civilivta- 
lioD.  The  rich  sod  of  Berwickslure  soon  invited  the 
inhabitants  to  the  arts  of  agriculture.  Even  in  the 
days  of  I,,csley,  the  nobles  and  barons  of  tho  Mersc 
ddferwl  in  manners  from  the  other  borderers,  ad- 
ministered justice  with  regularity,  and  abstained 
from  plunder  and  dcprctlation. — De  moribus  Scolo- 
ranu^p.  7.  But  on  the  Middle  and  Western  Marches, 
the  inhabitants  wen:  unrestrained  moss-troopers 
and  cattle-drivers,  “knowing  no  measure  of  law,” 
«ys  Camden,  “but  the  length  of  their  swords.” 
Toe  sterility  of  the  mountainous  country  which  they 
inhabited,  oflered  little  encouragement  to  inoustry; 
•rkL  for  the  long  scries  of  centuries  which  wo  have 
hastily  review*^,  the  hands  of  rapine  were  never 
there  folded  in  inactivity,  nor  the  sword  of  violence 
returned  to  the  scatibanl.  Vurioii.s  proclnmutiuns 
were  in  vain  issued  for  interdicting  the  use  of  horses 
and  arms  upon  the  West  Border  of  England  and 
Scotland.*  The  evil  was  found  to  reriuire  the  radi- 
cal cure  of  extiniation,  Bucclcuch  collected  under 
banners  the  most  di'sperate  of  the  Border  ;wnr- 
riorsy  of  whom  he  formed  a legion  for  the  servico  of 
the  states  of  Holland,  who  had  as  much  reason  to 
rejoice  on  their  arrival  upon  the  continent,  as  Bri- 
tain to  congratulate  herself  upon  their  dciiarture.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  few  of  this  corps  ever  re- 
tumed  to  their  native  coiintn’.  The  clan  of  Gricine, 
a hardy  and  ferocious  set  oi  freebooters,  inhabiting 
chiefly  the  IVbnteablc  Land,  were,  by  a very  sum- 
mary exertion  of  authority,  transported  to  Ireland, 
and  their  return  prohibited  under  pain  of  death. 
.%gamst  other  offendors,  measures  ctiually  arbitrary 
were  without  hesitation  pursued.  Numbers  of  Bor- 
der riders  were  executwi,  without  even  the  formality 
of  a trial : and  it  is  even  said  that,  in  mockery  of 
justice,  assizes  were  held  upon  them  after  they  Imd 
soflered.  For  these  nct.s  of  tyranny,  see  Joiinstos, 
pp.  374,  4!  4,  30,  03.  The  memory  of  Dunbar’s  legal 
proceeding  at  Jedburgh,  are  preserved  in  die  pro- 
verbhii  phrase,  JetUiart  Justice,  which  signifies, 
trial  after  execution.t  By  thi.s  rigour,  though  stern- 
ly and  uncomwicntiously  c.xcrciscd,  the  Border  ina- 
rtnders  were,  in  the  cour.<M:  of  years,  cither  reclaimed 
or  exterminated ; though  nearly  a century  elapsed 
ere  their  manners  were  altogether  assiinilalcd  to 
tbooe  of  their  countrv'nicn.t 


* ^ Prociamaufw  »iult  be  antde,  ttet  «n  inhabiifnc  wiihia  Tr- 
flfdkte  aod  Kitlilctdftle,  kt  Narthumberioml ; Bowca«tle<fi)(.‘, 
ViUa««vr.  tbe  noOh  inrt  tif  rigtluod,  E^k,  «f»i  Leven,  io 

bsHaAd  t riwt  anil  TMAkte.  LiddMidAie,  EtkUttie,  Ewnt  ili>, 

ami  Ajuwfdair,  in  tjcoHund,  ts*rln«  nobteaiAo  qihI  eentk>men  iin* 
rtwl  uT  f^iijur  rim}  tiaith  niid  iK«t  bei^  of  brukcii  clatP<,  tind 
dkw  bniiccitokl  RerranUi,  iviibio  pliicca,  Im-- 

tm  iBcit«dLl  (Aailinii  wwayatt  Sftatmr  and  w««ponv.  «*  wHI 
«0aM««  V drfL'iMnive.  ti.-;  iHckii,  spcaas.  Isacd,  »v*ord«,  dari'cn*, 
ftoet-capi:,  Iwr-klMl*.  fiitroJ'i.  and  *ucb  iiko ; :iml 

abaL^ic  onr  nuMc*.  or  taan>,  alwvc  tho  trIho  of 

lUsdinir.  m thirty  SaoU,  upon  Iho  like  i >nin 

o4hiB(4i«oAUMiU.  "—yroi^eetUn:,'*  cj  tks  Bonier  CerntmUoioners, 
MKk  IstritAuetion  lo  It  Mot  y OumitsrUmd,  p.  1*7. 

’ A ttaulv  vrtwviU  la  Kiwhino  of  u»  saaw*  inten<fij(otion,  it 
latMbnf  la>e.  denwl  fiwta  Lyih:*.-il.  a oorpontioa  io  P«w>n»liiro. 
imale. « tetiiu,  Um>  tarijc  irn-rahtr  itdomMilratkin  of  jusuco  i>re* 
valbd,  A ltirtaiii|ue  vofty  of  vemoa  ou  town  baghia, 

“ I oft  bawi  heard  of  Lydfoni  Law. 

How  in  the  mom  they  Iwng  and  draw, 

And  ait  in  jodgmont  ofter.^* 

ijec  WESCOTT's  HUtory  of  Dewruhire. 
t Ho  the  arts  IS  Cha-  11-  ch-  and  ao  Oha.  II.  cH.  nenintt 
Uf  tmkr  MoM-troopeni : to  vrhicb  wo  may  odd  tho  fuUowinc 


In  these  hasty  sketches  of  Border  history,  I have 
endeavoured  to  select  such  incidents  as  may  intro- 
duce to  the  reader  the  character  of  the  Marchmen, 
more  hriefiy  and  better  than  a formal  essay  upon 
their  inunners.  If  I have  been  successflil  in  the  al- 
teiiipl,  he  is  already  acouainled  with  the  mixture  of 
courage  and  rapacity  by  which  they  were  distin- 
giuBhi-d,  and  has  review'«l  some  of  tho  scenes  in 
which  they  acted  a principal  part.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  noccRsary  to  notice,  more  minutely,  some  of 
their  peculiar  cu.stoms  and  modes  of  life. 

Their  morality  was  of  a singular  kind.  The  rapine, 
by  which  they  subsisted,  they  accounted  lawful  ana 
honoiirnlile.  Ever  liuhic  to  lose  their  whole  sub- 
stance, by  an  incur.sion  of  the  English,  on  a sudden 
breach  of  truce,  they  cared  little  to  waste  their  time 
in  cultivating  crops  to  he  reaped  by  their  foes. 
Their  cattle  was,  therefore,  their  chief  property; 
and  these  were  nightly  exposed  to  the  southern 
Borderers,  ns  rapacious  and  active  as  themselves. 
Hence  robbery  assumed  the  appearance  of  fair  ro- 
prisal.  The  fatal  privilege  of  pursuing  tho  maraud- 
ers into  their  own  country,  for  recovciy  of  stolen 
goods.  1<k1  to  continual  sKirmishes.  Tno  warden 
also,  himself  fn'qucntly  the  chieftain  of  a Border 
horde,  when  retirees  was  not  instantly  granted  by 
the  opposite  officer,  for  depredations  sustained  by 
his  district,  was  entitled  to  retaliate  upon  England 
by  a irarden  raid.  In  such  cases,  the  moss-troop- 
ers, who  crow’ded  to  his  standard,  found  themselves 
pursuing  their  craft  under  legal  authority,  and  be- 
came the  followers  and  favourites  of  the  militair 
magistrate,  whose  ordinary  duty  it  was  to  checl 
and  suppress  them.  See  the  curious  history  of 
Gcordie  Bourne,  App.  No.  II.  Equally  unable  and 
unw-illing  to  make  nice  distinctions,  they  were  not 
to  lie  convinced,  that  what  w'as  lo-doy  fair  booty, 
was  to-morrow  a subject  of  theft.  National  ani- 
mosity usually  gave  an  odditional  stimulus  to  their 
rapacity,  although  il  must  be  owned  that  their  de- 
predations extended  also  to  the  more  cultivated 
parts  of  their  own  country.5 
Satchells,  who  lived  when  the  old  Border  ideas  of 
meum  and  Ittum  tvcrc  still  in  some  force,  endeavours 
to  draw  o very  nice  distinction  betwixt  a freeboottf 
and  a thief;  and  thus  sings  he  of  tlto  Armstrongs : — 

“ On  that  Innlor  was  tbe  AnrutronBi,  able  num  ; 
Bomnwliat  iiiirul)'.  and  very  ill  to  tame. 

I would  Imvo  none  Uiiiik  Uiat  I coll  them  thievn 
For,  if  I did.  it  would  bu  onaol  lie*. 

Nuai  a Border  frontier,  in  the  tinw  of  war, 

Tlicrv'a  nv'er  a niau  but  lie’*  a ftoebootor 

BeoAiise  to  all  men  it  mar  appear. 

The  fnietHiolur  Im!  io  a voluiitccr  j 

In  (hu  niiMtor-nilis  he  lias  no  deeire  to  stay ; 

HuUvim  by  purcluutf.  bcBeU  oo  pay. 

It's  most  clear,  u IVccbooter  doth  live  in  hazard’s  train, 

A licebootvr's  a cavalier  Uiat  vonturos  liib  forfain  i 

curious  extracts  from  Mercurlus  PolUleut,  a oewspnixv,  pub- 
lished durinit  tlio  usutpation. 

" Tliuriidaif,  Sorember  11,  IW*. 

” IldinlMWfb.— The  Seotts  and  31oei4-lrooiii:f»  have  ofsin  re- 
vived then  <dd  enstoin  of  and  imirtJii'riim  tlm  Riixlish, 

wli»-thiT  er^diori  or  ottn‘r,  ufton  all  opiNiriuiiiticji,  wiihin  tbeao 
tliriM!  HTsefcs.  'V'e  have  hnd  notice  of  sr-verat  rubliories  and  mur- 
diTi,  eoriuniUed  by  thi-iit  Aniiniy  tlie  rest,  a lii'Uicnant.  and  one 
oth(-r  of  C«A  Overtoa'a  rcerninat.  tidumiiu;  Irmn  England,  vroro 
rotihi'd  oei  Ikr  §«wii  Ihtithiur.  A licniftmni,  lately  master  of  the 
cu-uiiiiH  at  EMteudbriKht,  w.n  killtnl  nlvjut  lueniyniilos  from 
tbix  plsits®  s and  lour  liwt-Koltlicr!*  of  CaJ.  Ow’rtoiiV  were  killed, 
gome  to  Qiiurtor*,  by  some  imwxctv.  who.  aflrr  they  bad 
simitlntni  (itiartev,  ti>  d taefr  handit  Wliiiid  iIm-iu.  and  tiiuii  tJirew 
thi  ni  down  « sti^  laW  «if  rack,  ue  Ji  wns  related  by  a Sootch- 
ronn,  wto  w.’t*  with  item,  hot 

UiiSem. — " Qeto^t  Ui,  It^ii.—Tbo  I’arlujment.  October  IS.  past 
ait  «u2i.  any  person  iIihI  sbull  dii>c<m-r  any  fulun.  or 

fcliiiis.  (cowimooiyealled  «r  known,  by  the  nninr-  of  Muss  troop- 
crx.)  reafcUnir  upon  the  BrndeMof  E«t'l»itd  and  Hcolliind,  siuiL 
luiva  a rawftM  often  poaud  wpm  tlwfrr  couviniun.** 

I The  asrmorW  be«»iy»,  adoptwl  by  many  «d  ite  Border  tribes, 
show  tew  btUs  they  were  a«hsMw«l  r»f  ttetr  truilc  of  mpme.  Lika 
they  ware  OeoUflBwew  of  the  nisht.  niiiiions  of  the 
nvKMi,'’  mslw  wteae  *vnniri'ii«ncis  they  coumiilted  their  depre- 
dutii.tx  — Ifeiee,  tte  iimvmis  und  stars  .so  Insmently 

clinici'il  in  ttennns  «d'  tenter  teasites-  Tteir  inotloa  also  bear 
art  ullu-vioii  to  tteir  t—*‘  Kerc^nbH  cornua  Pheebe,'* 

i.  e.  " We  ll  tew  mwwiigw*  nitnffl.”  is  tlmtofthe  family  of  Har- 
den : “ Yc  shall  want,  ere  I ■wuiit,”  tliai  of  Craiiatoun  i " Watch 
vroci,"  of  Haliburton,  Ac. 
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■ot. doo0 KiiW  JCMM  the Bixthto Eackod  went, 

Thm  tiM  bt«u  iw  c«uf«  of  fiiof; 

Anti  he  theU  h«(li  traniM;rv«sitl  Miice  then 
If  iKi  fVeeAeo/CT*.  but  & Thif/.’* 

Jlutorytif  the  Same  Scott. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  counties  did  not  uii- 
(ierstond  these  subtle  distinrtionH.  Sir  David  L’md- 
say,  in  the  curious  drama,  published  by  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton, introduces  oa  one  ot  his  dramatis  persona:, 
Common  Thi/t,  a Borderer,  who  is  eiinpost'd  to 
come  to  Fife  to  steal  the  Earl  of  Rothes’  besi  hack- 
ney, and  Lord  Lindsay’s  brown  jennet.  Oppres- 
fion  also,  (another  ^-rsonauc  there  introduced.) 
teems  to  be  connecteil  with  the  Borders : for,  find- 
ing hunself  in  danger,  ho  exclainis,— 

'*  War  Ood  that  I were  sound  and  haill. 

Now  IrfUt  into  Liddctdaii  ; ' 

Thn  Men  sowitl  fyiid  mo  betf  and  caill. 

What  rack  of  brcid } 

War  I thair  lyflit  with  my  Ij^fo, 

The  devill  towld  styk  me  with  a knyfle 
An’  ever  I cum  aaane  in  Fyfo, 

'fiU  I were  deitT'*— 

PuiaBUTON's  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  >L  p.  I90. 

Aitaui,  when  Common  Thi/t_  is  brought  to  condign 
uniahment,  be  remembers  bis  Border  friends  in  his 
ying  speech : 

“ The  widdefow  wardani*  tuik  my  Keir, 

And  loft  nte  nowthir  horse  nor  meir, 

Nor  erdJy  auid  that  mo  hclnnait ; 

Now,  waJloway  i I mun  be  hrmgit. 

Adew  I mjr  bnithir  Annan  thieves, 

That  holpil  me  iu  my  mMchwis  : 
dew  I Gruwani.  Ntckitonia.  ami  Bells, 

Oft  have  w«  faime  nwrtlireuch  tlie  fells : 

Adew  I Robtons,  Howis,  and  Pylis, 

'Itmt  in  our  crufl  lifts  mony  witis : 
l.ittlis,  TrUmbulU,  and  Armcstntngos  ; 

Adew  I all  tiiecveM,  that  me  lielaiiids  ; 

Baibiwos,  Erewynis,  and  Elwaiidis, 

Spoedy  of  llicht,  and  olicbt  oTImmhs  i 
'rhe  Hcotta  of  Etsdolo,  and  the  Oramis, 

I half  na  ttmo  to  tell  yuur  noineis.” 

PiNKKRTON’s  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  iL  p.  IM. 

When  Common  Thi/t  is  executed,  (which  is  per- 
formed upon  the  stage,)  Falset,  (Falsehood,)  who 
is  also  brought  forth  for  punishment,  pronounces 
over  him  the  following  : 

“ Waea  mo  for  tlioo,  mule  Common  Thill ! 

Was  never  man  made  more  honest  chift, 
lliii  liviiif  fiir  to  will  t 
Thair  was  not,  in  ail  Ljddnsdaill, 

TIuit  ky  mair  arattily  cuiild  sleil,’ 

Whor  tlmu  hingie  on  ttint  )<in  r* 

PiNKBKTOH's  Scottish  Poems,  vol.  li.  p.  1*4. 

8ir  Richard  Maitland,  incensed  nt  the  boldness 
and  impunity  of  the  thieves  of  Liddcsdalc  in  hi.s 
time,  has  attacked  them  with  keen  iambics.  His 
satire,  which,  I suppose,  had  very  little  effect  at  the 
time,  forms  No.  111.  of  the  Appendix  to  this  intro- 
duction. 

The  Borderers  had,  in  fact,  little  reason  to  re- 
gard the  inland  Scots  as  their  fellow-subjects,  or  to 
respect  the  power  of  the  Crown.  They  were  fre- 
quently resigned,  by  express  compart,  to  the  bloody 
retaliation  of  the  English,  without  experiencing  any 
assistance  from  their  prince,  and  his  more  iininc- 
diato  pbjects.  If  they  beheld  him,  it  was  more  fre- 
quently in  the  character  of  an  avenging  judge,  than 
of  a protecting  sovereign.  ,They  w’cro  m truth,  du- 
ring the  time, of  peace,  a kind  of  outcasts,  against 
whom  the  united  powers  of  England  and  Si’olland 
were  often  employed.  Hence  the  men  of  the  Bor- 
ders had  little  attachment  to  tlu-ir  nionnrehs,  whom 
they  termetl,  in  derision,  the  Kings  of  Fife  and, Lo- 
thian ; iirovinces  which  they  wore  not  legally  entitled 
to  inhahit,'*  and  which,  therefore,  they  pillaged  with 
as  little  remorse  as  if  they  had  belongeu  to  a foreign 
country.  This  strange,  unKJnrious,  and  ndventurous 
mode  of  life,  led  by  the  Borderers,  was  not  without 
its  pleoHiires,  and  seems,  in  all  probubility,  hardly 
so  disagrecnble  to  us,  as  the  monotony  of  regulated 
society  must  have  been  to  those  who  had  been  long 
accustomed  to  a state  of  rapine.  Well  has  it  been 
remarked,  by  the  eloquent  Burke,  that  the  shifting 

• By  an  ftcl  1W7.  c.  98.  I^ilorrm  aro  oipellwl  from  the  inland 
ouunUoa.  iinleoa  tlioy  can  and  aocurity  fur  their  qukt  depottment. 


tides  of  fear  and  hope,  the  and  tnursult  the 
peril  and  escape,  alternate  famine  and  ^st,  of  the 
savage  and  the  robber,  after  a time  render  all  course 
of  slow,  steady,  progressive,  unvaried  occupsdon, 
and  the  prosiiect  only  of  a limited  mediocritv,  at  the 
end  of  long  labour,  to  the  last  degree  tame,  laii^d, 
and  insipid.  The  interesting  nature  of  their  exmoita 
may  be  conceived  from  the  account  of  Camden. 

" What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are  that  in- 
habit these  valleys  in  tlie  Marches  of  both  kingdoms, 
John  Le.sley,  a Scotchman  himself,  and  Bishop  of 
Ross,  will  inform  you.  They  sally  out  of  their  own 
Borders,  in  the  night,  in  troops,  through  unfrequent- 
ed by-ways,  and  tunny  intricate  windings.  All  the 
daytime  they  refrcsli  themselves  and  their  horses  in 
lurldng  holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they 
arrive  lu  the  dark  at  those  places  they  have  a design 
upon.  As  soon  as  they  have  seized  upon  the  booty, 
they,  in  like  manner,  return  home  in  the  night, 
througli  blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a compass. 
The  more  skilful  any  captain  is  to  pass  through 
those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  pre- 
cipices, in  the  thiekest  mists  and  darkness,  his  rev 
putatiun  is  the  greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  an  excellent  head.  And  thejt  are  so  very 
cunning,  that  they  seldom  have  their  booty  taken 
from  them,  unless  sometimes,  when,  by  the  help  of 
blood-hounds,  following  them  exactly  upon  the 
track,  they  may  ch.ancc  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
their  adversaries.  When  being  taken,  they  have  sq 
much  persiinsivi!  eloquence,  and  so  many  smooth 
insinuating  w'ords  at  command,  that  if  they  do  not 
move  their  judges,  nay,  and  even  their  adversaries 
(notwithstanding  the  severity  of  their  natures)  to 
have  mercy,  yet  they  excite  them  to  admiration  and 
compassion.’’ — Ca.mden’b  Britannia,  The  reader 
is  recjuo.sled  to  compare  this  curious  account,  given 
by  Lesley,  with  the  ballad  called  Bobbie  NobleA 
The  inroad.s  of  the  Marchers,  when  stimulated 
orily  by  the  desire  of  plunder,  were  never  marked 
writn  crueltj',  and  seldom  even  with  bloodshed,  un- 
less in  the  case  of  opposition.  They  held,  that  pro- 
perty was  coriinion  to  all  who  stood  in  want  of  it ; 
but  they  abhorred  and  avoided  the  crime  of  unne- 
cessary homicide. — Lesley,  p.  63.  This  was,  pct- 
hnps.  partly  ow'ing  to  the  habits  of  intimacy  betwixt 
the  Borderers  of  both  kingdoms,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  ho.stility  and  reciprocal  depredations. 
A natural  intercour.«e  took  place  between  the  Eln- 
glish  and  Scottish  Marchers  at  Border  meetings, 
and  during  the  short  intervals  of  peace.  They  met 
frequently  at  ]>arties  of  the  chase  and  football ; and 
it  reiinircd  many  and  strict  regulations  on  both 
sides,  loiirevcnt  them  from  forming  intermarriages, 
and  from  cultivating  too  close  a degree  of  intimacy. — 
Srottish  Acts,  15.S7,  c.  105;  Wharton’s  RefulationOt 
(<t/i  Kchcard  VI.  The  custom,  also,  of  paying  black- 
mail, or  protect  ion-rent,  introduced  a connexion  be- 
twixt the  countries  ; for  a Scottish  Borderer,  taking 
black-mail  from  an  English  inhabitant,  was  not 
only  himself  bound  to  abstain  from  injuring  such 

{)cr.-<on,  but  also  to  inniiitain  his  quarrel,  and  recover 
li.s  property,  if  carried  off  by  others.  Hence,  a 
union  arose  betwixt  the  parties,  founded  upon  mu- 
tual in  terest,  which  counteracted,  in  many  instances, 
the  cffccis  of  national  prejudice.  The  similarity  of 

♦ TIh*  fiillowms  iTmlilion  ii  alwi  illiwtrnliv*'  of  I,ciiIpt'«  ac- 
coiniL  V'rfo-h  Ilf  Tiiiwyk,  it  mun  of  irrent  Htmnifili  ami  hraverir, 
will!  j8mji'j*|i&l  in  tl»  irili  c«'tHury,  ii<  vni*!  liy  tniiti(i<>n  to  have 
bc<-n  upon  tormsi  wiili  n m-icroMitirinB' pTt>|irii-tor,  Tw'wlie  of 
DrumiiH-l/.ii'f,  dwt-Jlmc  iliummin-  of  Twewl.  By  same. 

nft'uletil  11  tl»M-k  ijf  Tlmvyk’ii  felimm  liinl  iitrnjril  over  into  Dnifn- 
im  l/.it*r'«  frouinfe,  u»  th'-  tJm««  wbpii  Uicklrnf  the  t>fn,  a Ltd- 
ilcHilnIc  imfhtn'.  wfi!<  foukiiijr  tii>*  rtnmJK  in  Twviildale.  Saaji^ 
tlii-  rtnrli  of  iitiaep,  hetlnw  thuin  off  willKmi  ri'rvmony.  Next 
ini’minf,  Visfteh,  iiertN'ttinc  Iu'm  Ioda.  aiiinmoDetl  hw  «er\’nnl8  Mid 
rvtumi'Ti,  lanl  a lilmwl  lumiid  iijttm  the  trueia  of  the  robbe^  by, 
whom  they  wi'it!  fiw  inimy  iniliit.  nil,  on  the  Imnka  of  Lid- 

ilel,  fho  opoa  a twj  tuf?ni  htty-!*taek.  The  nurauor* 

Were  it  nt  thtt  olwliHnff  iiuiiio*  of  tlw*  blood- 

Itotiiul.  tul  Dftwylc  iHillefl  down  tome  of  the  hnr,  amt  diacoviawi 
a hirEi-  oxcstvattuii,  woitainintf  the  rotihcr  aiul  his  *po«l.  Ho  in- 
tlnnily  dew  I>iekti‘.  iiml  won  about  to  poniard 'him,  when 
Iht-  iniittuider,  with  tlie  nddnsi*  notired  hy  Lenlej,  iinrtcatM  tbet 
bo  wuuld  iifvi-r  h.ivi'  toue.lusl  a clool  (IkniI)  of  IIm*  iiooty,  had  ha 
not  tnkeii  Ihcni  fur  Dniiiiim'lr.ior  a |iro|>«*tty.  Thts  licstaroua  xp- 
ponl  to  Witrh'a  pitaiiuiiK  lavctl  the  life  of  Uu  ftoebootor. 
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iM-aauuisra  may  be  inferred  from  that  of  their 
Imnage.  In  an  old  mwtery,  imprinted  at  London, 
1654,  a mendicant  Borderer  is  introduced,  soliciting 
alma  of  a dtizen  and  his  To  a question  of 

the  latter,  he  replies,  Savying  your  honour,  good 
maistrese,  I was  born  in  R^esdulo,  in  Nortluint- 
berlande,  and  come  of  a wight  riding  suruaiiie, 
call'd  the  Robsons : gude  bonestc  men,  and  true, 
saryiag  a little  shiftynge  lor  iheyr  livyng;  God  help 
them,  stlJy,  pure  men.\  The  wife  answers,  “ What 
dost  thou  here,  in  this  countries  me  thinks  ihuu 
art  a Scot  bjr  thy  tongue.” — Beggar.  "Trowe  me 
aever  mair  ineo,  good  deani ; 1 had  rather  be  haiig- 
sd  in  a withie  oi  a cow-tailo,  for  thei  are  ever  iarc 
and  Cause.” — Appendiji  to  Ben  Jon^on'n  Sad  Shep- 
ixrd,  EdiL  1783,  p.  183.  From  the  wife’s  observa* 
tisii,  as  well  as  from  the  dialect  of  tlie  beggar,  we 
may  infer  that  there  was  little  di/iercnce  between 
the  Northnmbrian  and  the  border  Scottish ; a cir- 
oimstance  interesting  in  itself,  and  decisive  of  the 
occasional  friendly  intercourse  among  the  March- 
men.  From  all  these  combining  circumstances 
arose  the  lenity  of  the  Borderers  in  their  incursions, 
a^  the  equivocal  moderation  which  they  some- 
times observed  towards  each  other  in  open  war.* 
This  humanity  and  moderation  was,  on  certain 
occasioDs,  entirely  laid  amde  by  the  Borderers.  In 
the  case  of  deadly  feud,^  either  against  on  English- 
mao,  or  against  any  neighbouring  tribe,  the  whole 
force  of  the  ufTended  clan  was  bent  to  avenge  the 
death  of  any  of  their  number.  T^eir  vengcanco  not 
only  venu-df  itself  upon  the  homicide  and  his  family, 
but  upon  all  his  kindred,  on  his  whole  tribe;  and  on 

Serf  one,  in  fine,  whose  death  or  ruin  could  alFect 
n with  regret.— Lesley,  p.  63;  Border  Lmw^ 
peunm .-  SeoUiah  Acta^  1604,  c.  231.  The  render 
wiO  in  tike  following  coliection,  many  allusions 
to  this  infernal  custom,  which  always  overcame  the 
Marcher’s  general  reluctance  to  shM  human  blood, 
and  renders  him  remorselessly  savage. 

For  fidelity  to  tlieir  word,  i,esley  aacrihes  high 
mise  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  frontier. 
Au^Tt  Constable  (himself  a traitorous  spy)  de- 
scribes the  outlaws,  who  were  his  guides  into  Scot- 
landL  as  mea  who  would  not  hesitate  to  steal,  yet 
would  betray  no  man  that  trusted  in  them,  for  all 
the  gold  in  Scotland  or  France-  " 'I'hey  art*  my 
imides,”  said  he ; ” and  outlaws  who  might  gam 
their  pardon  by  surrendering  me,  yet  I am  secure  of 
their  fidelity,  and  have  often  proved  it.”  Indmi, 
when  an  instance  happened  of  breach  of  faith,  the 
injured  person,  at  the  first  Bonier  nutting,  rode 
(hioagh  the  field,  displaying  a glove  (the  pledgt*  of 
feith)  upon  the  point  of  his  lancc,  and  iiroelniniing 
iheperndy  of  the  person  who  had  broken  his  word. 
So  great  was  the  indignation  of  the  assembly 


I practice  of  tha  51archmen  wa»  ohnervetl  and  rvprol>ntc<l 
kf  PvTtrn.  *■  AiKith«r  tnannsr  havo  Ihcjr  \the  It'iritrr- 

carl  1 ranonf  them,  of  woarinir  heiidkcrchcni  nill'd  almtit  ilvHr 
aaaem,  mad  leUera  Uuuder’d  leml>T'iitiereti\  upon  thi-ir  c«ptw«. 

mhI  iheuwelTaa,  the  ihoamr  wiu  titat  «‘cli  of  thniii  inisht 
feaowe  ht»  frllowe,  and  lhcazt>v«  the  lUMUior  axtunihlu,  or  in  neilc 
leayd  otte  enuthev,  and  aueh  hitu  itMtieetcN  ; lHi\«h<-it  thenr  tnutr 
at  the  army  amoooir  tw  (lume  UMpieioui  in<’n  iierclunn*)  tiint 
theacht  the*  iixed  (bm  tur  coiliuion,  and  ratlit;r  hfcau*  lUri  might 
h>  fcoowcfi  to  the  ettemic,  u tlie  enttnies  ait-  knowvn  to  thuni, 
tlbr  thet  Wee  their  marlu-t  too,)  ami  w in  connict  eitht;r  (.-cli  to 
aher,  or  V^tiy  echo  to  lake  otl<er.  Iruiede,  men  hnvn  liecn 
the  nitief  to  tiiinke  i»o,  bycau*  turn  oftlH'ir  crtM*ca  [the 
fHak  red  craaaarl  were  ra  narrowu.  and  so  lingl y ict  on,  liiat 
apaflkof  wynde  tnoiil  blow  them  fruni  thev  lireoAtfK,  and  that 
fewod  right  oAcn  talking  the  Hkottndi  prikkcrti 


than  thi^rgtni't  fcpcar**!  length  aruinder  : and 
pocetved  titp«  bad  been  egfried,  thei  have  lM>gun  oin*  hi  mn 
at  ■aaothtsT.  t>ut  ao  arjparently  pcHaMeni  [in  prtr/gyl  a«  the  iimk- 
4M  xWemUod  their  chaayng  lykn  th<>  running  at  Lu<e  iti  an  up- 


I toon,  wheor  the  oiatch  ie  made  for  u<|imrt  o(  giM>d  nic,  nr 

Ska  tiK  piar  in  KtiUn  Cooiuw  ncule.  la  fenrinn  echont,)  whenr, 
‘ MM  the  ponieK  m<*y  Icme,  ttioi  atriko  few  xUokra  hut  by  aa- 
i and  apfMMntmeat.  I hard  cum  men  «ay,  it  did  mraocli  aug 
e th  k nMpirt  in  that  wcj.  In'cau*  at  the  Irnttad  tlicy  unw 
pnkken  ao  badlr  detonan  Int'm.  more  inleiidiiig  the  Inking 
of  pnKMken.  iKin  the  aurety  of  victnrye  ; for  while  o<rtiier  men 
' kg.  thei  6-n  to  their  prey  i tJut  m*  thiear  wear  Injt  feu'e  of  them 
broiwtit  home  hta  pri*not>r,  ao  wear  thcor  many  tltol  had  mix 
rfM."'— Pattew’s  Account  of  SomeruVt  Eipcdilion.  apud 


Davtmu.’»  Fragment*,  p.  76.  ... 

It  m MiftUr  that,  about  thw  vrrr  period,  the  aame  circum- 
^ I atvi  aeaerallr  animad verted  upon  by  the  ntreniioua  Scot* 
aho  wrota'ibe  catnplaitU  of  Seotkmd,  as  well  aa  by 


agmnst  Ae  parjur^  criminal,  that  bc  'waa  often 
slam  by  his  own  clan,  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  he 
had  brought  on  them.  In  the  some  spirit  of  confi- 
dence, It  was  not  unusual  to  behold  the  victors,  after 
an  engagement,  dismiss  their  prisoners  upon  parole, 
who  never  failwl  cither  to  transmit  the  stipulate 
ransom,  or  to  surrender  ihcmselves  to  bondage,  if 
unable  to  do  so.  But  the  virtues  of  a barbarous 
people  lx.(ing  f<mnd>'<i,  not  upon  mural  principle,  but 
upon  the  dreams  of  superstition,  or  the  capricious 
dictates  of  sneient  custom,  can  seldom  be  uniformly 
relitxl  on.  We  must  not,  therefore,  lie  surprise  to 
find  these  very  tnc-n,  so  true  to  thetr  word  in  gene- 
ral, using,  upon  other  occasipns.  various  resources 
ol  cunning  and  chicane,  against  which  the  Border 
Laws  were  in  vain  directed. 

The  immediate  rulers  of  the  Borders  were  the 
chiefs  of  the  difierent  clans,  who  exercised  over 
their  respective  septs  a dominion  partly  patriarchal 
and  partly  feudal.  The  latter  bond  of  adherence 
was,  however,  the  more  slender ; for,  in  the  acta 
r^ulating  the  Borders,  we  find  repeated  mention 
or  Clannes  having  captaines  and  chieftaines, 
whom  on  they  depend,  oft-times  against  the  willes 
of  their  landelordes.”— iS/ar.  1587,  c.  96,  and  the  roU 
thereto  annexed.  Of  course,  these  laws  looked  less 
to  the  feudal  superior  than  to  the  chieftain  of  the 
name,  fur  the  restraint  of  the  disorderly  tribes;  and 
it  is  repcat^Iy  enacted,  that  the  head  of  the  clan 
should  be  first  calletl  tipon  to  deliver  those  of  his 
Si'pt,  who  should  commit  any  trespass,  and  that,  on 
his  failure  i<»  do  so,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  injured 
party  in  full  redress.— iiic/cra,  and  Stat.  1674,  c. 
231.  By  the  same  statutes,  the  chieftain,s  and  land- 
lords, presiding  over  Border  dans,  were  obliged  to 
find  caution,  and  to  grant  ho.stages,  that  they  would 
subject  themselves  to  the  due  cou^  of  law.  Such 
clans  as  hud  no  chieftain  of  sufficient  note  to  enter 
hail  for  their  quiet  conduct,  became  broken  men. 
outlawed  to  both  nations. 

From  these  enactments,  the  power  of  the  Bordtm 
chieftains  may  be  conceived ; for  it  had  been  hard 
and  unless  to  havo  punished  them  for  the  trespass 
of  their  trilics,  unless  they  possessed  over  them  un- 
liniital  authority.  The  abodes  of  these  petty  princea 
by  no  means  eorrespunded  to  the  extent  of  their 
power.  We  do  not  find,  on  the  Scottish  Borders, 
the  splendid  and  extensive  baronial  castles  which 
mneed  and  defended  the  opposite  frontier.  The 
(xoiliic  grandeur  of  Alnwick,  of  Raby,  and  of  Nar 
worth,  marks  tlie  wealthier  and  more  secure  state 
of  the  English  nobles.  The  {Scottish  chieftain, 
however  extensive  his  dutnains,  derived  no  pecuni- 
ary advantage,  save  from  such  parts  as  he  could 
himself  eultivute  or  occupy.  Payment  of  rent  was 
hardly  known  on  the  Borders,  till  after  the  Union 
of  1603.t  All  that  the  landlord  could  gain,  from 

ilic  EiisMdi  iinlhorul>ovi’*iinrt»  d I “■Tiitrc  in  ii'aliing  Iliat  mik- 
of  yimr  iiilltiTHig  (o  IIh-  i^piau<n  of  hisland  rotrfrair  your 
iialil«iciiii(r<.,  )>ot  ttu*  grit  f.iriiitinniL-  liiHi  lagiix  men  aisi  8cotlet 
itok  iiu4  ii»  baiUi  till-  Jloirrknm.ilk  am-  with  in  mcrchan- 

(Ici-i,  inkcttmg  Iiom  udiI  imiIi,  bihI  Hrtu-ip.  uiitliuig  and 

iiifiLiiK,  ijk  kiiU’«HHU}}f  iiilK  riM.lJii;  tiliilk  Ihniiliuriti*  ni  i xiirPMOon- 
tror  llio  liivvK  ninl  cwiMii-tadr-,  ImjtJi  of  Ingiaml  and  .'Jpodnnd.  Jn 
uiikl  lyriiis  It  was  di-lormil  to  ^lln'  Artiklw  of  tin*  imrr.  In;  the  twa 
wtioliiiii'c  Ilf  tlm  noinkinm  oflriglnmi  iiiul  ■Srulluiul.  that  therv 
Mhniild  te  iBi  fiimiiiiiriii- k'lwiv  .-•roltM  nien  itmt  In^lig  nion,  nor 
niarri.-ji;*' to  be  i-oittr.-ikit  iK-twtv  tUciii,  iHjr  i-oiivi'OiionR  on  noly* 
iluii  at  gmuiiiU  tuui  iilnyti,  nor  mi-rrimiulrr-M  to  bn  inaid  among 
Un>in,  nor  8caitiit  iiu‘ii  lili  (>iUer  nn  lagiM  yrounri,  willioiit  the  king 
of  liigJiuiii'M  HBVf-  i-omhii-l,  nor  Inplia  im-n  till  enter  on  htnotlii 
croini,  widiMiit  tin-  Kina  of  r<t-uilniiiI*si*awvoiniiict,NjwlH-ilUiBt 
ilier  »ur  .■•on- pu-’c  lirlwai  llii- t«ft  r.'ulnn*'.  U'll  liar  *cvjn  yeir 
byg.-iiir.  that  ataiulii  uiiil  urtikliii  of  tin:  puce  are  niliniilit,  for  tnor 
lie*  Iweii  a*  grit  foinilinrile,  ami  coavention*.  and  maJcjmsofmor* 
clittiMlrris,  on  llio  Boirtloiiia,  tin*  Una  Ij-me  bctwi*  Inglia  men 
ami  8o<ai4*  men.  buyth  in  (mco  ami  weir,  a*  Scotti»mon  u*M 
oiimiiK  liiemc  neltiii  williin  tin-  rvuliin-  of,  Hcotbuul:  and  tic  nmi* 
liurilP  Um  bene  lliu  rriiiae  tlmt  tU>  Kyn^  of  Infioiid  fat  intelll- 
cenco  witlidtveni  gciillenien  of  lyrotUnd." 

Cmnptaynt  of  Hcotland,  Edin.  1601,  p.  164, 

♦ Slowo,  in  detnilinf  Uk-  fmpi>y  con*enw*aw-*  of  the  ntiton  oft^ 
crow  nil,  obuervoa,  "‘tJiat  tlm  Northern  Bordcia  boramc  a*  safe, 
aod  noaoenble.  a*  any  part  of  tin*  entire  kingdome,  so  as  in  tha 
iburirie  yeiir  of  the  King's  a-igne.  os  well  gentlemen  and  otheni 
inlialiiting  the  places  afiaesayde,  fiiiding  the  auncUnt  waste 
ground  to  be  very  good  ami  fnnteftill.  began  to  eonten^  in  msra 
about  tlieir  bounds,  cliallcnfing  then,  that  for  their  bcieditarie 
right,  which  forineTly  llwy  disavowed,  only  to  aroyde  charge  of 
common  defonoe. " 


j 
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those  rcfddbig  upon  Ms  estate,  was  thefr*  personal 
service  in  battle  their  assistance  in  labouring  the 
land  retained  in  his  natural  possession,  some  petty 
quit  rents  of  a nature  resembling  the  feudal  casual- 
ties,  and  perhaps  a share  in  the  spoil  which  they 
acauired  by  rapine.*  This,  with  his  herds  of  cattle 
ana  of  sheen,  and  with  the  blarli-mail  which  he  ex- 
acted from  his  neiglibours,  consiimted  the  n.'vcmic 
of  the  chieftain;  and,  from  funds  so  precarious,  ho 
could  rarely  spare  sums  to  exjieiid  in  strengthening 
or  decorating  his  hubitatiun.  Another  reason  is 
found,  in  the  Scottish  mode  of  warfare.  It  w‘as 
early  discovered,  that  the  English  surpassed  their 
neignbours  in  the  arts  of  assaulting  and  ilefending 
fortified  places.  The  policy  of  the  Scottish,  there- 
fore, deterred  them  from  erecting  iii>on  the  Borders 
buildings  of  such  extent  and  strength,  as,  being  once 
taken  by  the  foe,  would  have  been  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a permanent  garrison.t  'I’o  themselves  the 
woods  and  hills  of  their  county  were  pointed  out 
by  the  great  Bruce,  as  their  safest  bulwarks ; and 
the  maxim  of  the  Douglas.Hcs,  that,  **  it  was  better 
to  hear  the  lark  sing,  than  the  mouse  cheep,”  was 
adopted  by  every  Border  chief.  For  these  combined 
reasons,  the  residence  of  the  chieftain  wms  com- 
monly a large  s<iuare  battlemcntcdt  tower,  called  a 
ktep  or  petli  placed  on  a precipice,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a torrent,  and,  if  the  ground  w’ould  permit,  sur- 
rounded by  a moat.  In  short,  the  situation  of  a 
Border  bouse,  encompassed  by  woods,  and  rendered 
almost  inaccessible  by  torrents,  by  rocks,  or  by 
morasses,  sufficiently  indicated  the  pursuits  and  ap- 
prehensions of  its  inhabitants.—”  Ijociut  horror  is  et 
iKuta  aolitudinis,  aplus  ad  prtEdam^  habilia  ad  ra- 
pinam,  kabitatoribua  auia  lapis  erat  q/f'enaionis  et 
petra  acandali,  utpote  tpii  stipendiia  ^ia  minime 
contenii.  Mum  de  alieno,  parum  dc  avo,  poaaide- 
bant — totiua  protincicn  apoUum."  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  James  V.,  on  approaching  the  castle 
of  Lochwood,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Johnstones,  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  ” that  he  who  built  it  must 
have  been  a knave  in  his  heart.”  An  outer  wall, 
with  some  light  fortifications,  served  as  a protection 
for  the  cattle  at  night.  The  walls  of  these  fortresses 
were  of  an  immense  tliickness,  and  they  could 
easily  be  defended  against  any  small  force ; more 
especially,  as,  the  rooms  being  vaulted,  each  story 
formed  a separate  lodgement,  enable  of  being  held 
out  for  a considerable  time.  On  such  occasions, 
the  usual  mode  adopted  by  the  assailants,  was  to 
eTOcl  the  defenders,  by  setting  fire  to  wet  straw  in 
the  lower  apartments.  But  the  Border  chieftains 
seldom  chose  to  abide  tn  person  a siege  of  this  na- 
ture;  and  I have  scarce  observed  a single  instance 
of  a distinguislied  baron  made  prisoner  in  his  own 
houw.5— Patten’s  Kxpedition,  p.  35.  The  common 
people  resided  m paltry  huts,  about  the  safety  of 


• ^ fur  tlw  humouw  of  lh«  people,  (i.  e.  of  Tovioulalo.)  tboi 

were  both  •Umiir  niui  warlike,  »n  lieinir  iimtiMl  to  war,  and  itailj 
meuraioM,  and  Um  mwt  |wrt  of  tlu.*  iH!rii»r)i  of  ihc  ooiinlry  »bvi 
out  all  iheir  lamia  to  llioir  tennnta,  for  military  aMrmlanco,  utw 
lentau.  rveorveil  only  mjiiic  U w nmiiiata  for  llh-ir  own  mate 
Mneo,  which  woro  Inbotmil  hy  tlu  ir  lenaiit.*.  Iiwidcs  Uwirsorvico 
They  pnut  an  enir)’.  a beranld,  rikI  h xmall  rental-duty  ; furtW( 
were  no  renU  tni»e<l  here  that  were  considcralile,  til!  Kinr  Jninc< 
wnt  into  Ewianit;  >«>a.  till  alomr  the  Border."— A rcoun/  o 
KMbur/rfuftire.  h>j  Bm  V'oxtAM  f^rorr  qf  Harden,  otmIKbiu 
v SunUnet.  apud  :u  AorAi«.*NB'»  -WS'S. 

ih?-- l^oxhtinyh.  Ht  nfiiitap>,  I,ochmaben.  &c. 
gjrja  * cm«a  ot  exnfptmnA  lit  this  rule,  iK-inir  <>vien«ive  and  wel 

'lie  hnroninl  castle  o 
MW,  ffii‘  llKXi^hl 

Mrocfontior  tho  t}ie  twohumlnsl  tpoann<in 

and  u tnanr  an-hers,  upon  Bant  .ind  Mnldle  .Marcif.-s  : am 
OTo  liunnmi  sjK'nrji,  wiiU  a hke  aumiwr  of  howm-n.  uimn  tin 
w^em  Mnrrlh  ii.  B>it  U*en  tlw  aame  •tatnio  imivides,  " Tlmi 
are  near;'  hwidtbe  Bofdouto.antf.?flxiiu.d  l.i  huvemi.l  huiisc 
h^c».  and  Bhulzi«  d men  8s  eflarls;  oml  lo  l«>  n ddie  at  Uieii 
jmncipul  olnee.  mid  to  with  Uw  Aanlnn.'s,  .rdn-n  nnd  >)idmii 
they  sail  Ix!  ebarired.  '—Aci  qf  Jmma  If  . enp.  r.5.  oraarriimu 
/nW  upon  the  Bor^ra.-Meitcp  K.iflmnun  lw«  jiJjj 
acnbi^,  n»  an  aftnhutool  tlw  BooWi.},  nftiion.  » J “ 

I I ***rcto.  patrimn,  nett  Marie  tuerl  " 

l>.k  I.rl.'l  r '*  in  arrhileriiire  iK-twixt  the  Enit 

' *"J'-*™i>ce!*.  mirienlly  ndli  d vtacM- 
‘Ji  wall,  throtiph  which  stom-ioi 

“If"'  Thw  kind  of  thrtifica- 

“tMi  w lOM  common  on  tla*  Boiilh  Ihinier 

i I ought  to  except  llie  fiuuoua  Dmid  ker,  who  woa  made  rti 


which  thw  were  Httlc  anxious,  as  they  contained 
nothmg  of  value.  On  the  approach  of  a supenor 
force,  they  unthatched  them,  to  prevent  their 
burned,  and  then  abandoned  tnem  to  the  foe. — 
Stowe  s Chronicle,  p.  665.  Their  only  treasures 
were,  a fleet  nnd  active  horse,  with  the  ornaments 
which  their  rapine  had  procured  for  the  females  of 
their  family,  of  whose  gay  appearance  the  Borderers 
were  vain. 

Some  rude  monuments  occur  upon  the  Borders, 
the  memorials  of  ancient  valour.  Such  is  the  Cross 
at  Milholm,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Liddle,  said  to 
have  b«>en  erected  in  memory  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Arnistrongs,  murdered  treacherously  by  Lord  Soulis, 
while  feasting  in  Hermitage  castle.  Such  also  is 
that  rude  stone,  now'  broken,  and  very  much  defa- 
ced, placed  upon  a mount  on  the  lands  of  Haueh- 
head,  near  the  jtmetJon  of  the  Kale  and  the  Teviot, 
The  inscription  records  the  defence  made  by  Hobbie 
Hall,  a man  of  great  strength  and  courage,  against 
an  attempt  of  the  powerful  family  of  Ker,  to  possess 
themselves  of  his  small  estate.ll 
The  same  simplicity  marked  their  dress  and  arms 
Patten  observes,  that  in  battle  the  laird  could  not 
be  disliiiguishcd  from  the  serf;  aU  wearing  the 
same  coat-armour,  called  a jack,  and  the  baron  bi^ 
ing  only  distim^shed  by  his  sleeves  of  mail  and  his 
he^-piecc.  The  Borderers,  in  general,  acted  as 
light  cavalry,  ruling  horses  of  a small  size,  but  as- 
tonishingly nimble,  and  trained  to  move,  by  short 
bounds,  through  the  morasses  with  which  Scotland 
abounds.  Their  ofTcnsive  weapons  w'ere,  a lance  of 
uncommon  length  : a sword,  either  two-handed,  or 
of  the  modern  light  size;  sometimes  a species  of 
battle-axe,  called  a Jedburgh-staff;  and,  latterly, 
dugs  or  pistols.  Although  so  much  accustomed  to 
move  on  horseback,  that  they  held  it  even  mean  to 
appear  otherwise,  the  Marchmen  occasionally  acted 
as  mfantry;  nor  were  they  inferior  to  the  rest  of 
Scotland  iii  forming  that  impenetrable  phalanx  of 
sroear^  whereof  it  is  said,  by  an  English  historian, 
that  sooner  shall  a bare  finger  pierce  through  tho 
skin  of  an  angry  hedge-hog,  than  any  one  encounter 
the  brunt  of  their  pikes.”  At  the  battle  of  Mclroso, 
for  example^  Biiccleuch’s  army  fought  upon  foot. 
jBut  the  halms  of  the  Borderers  fitted  them  particu- 
larly to  distinguish  themselves  as  light  cavalry ; and 
hence  tho  name  of  prickers  and  hobylers,  so  fiie- 
quently  applied  to  them.  At  the  blaze  of  their  bea- 
con fires,  they  were  wont  to  assemble  ten  thousand 
horstimen  m the  course  of  a single  day.  Thus  rapid 
11)  their  warlike  preparations,  they  were  alike  ready 
for  at  lock  and  defence.  Each  individual  carri^  his 
own  provisions,  consisting  of  a small  bag  of  oat- 
meal, and  trusted  to  plunder,  or  the  chase,  forckincr 
out  his  precarious  r^ast.  Bcaugut'  remarks,  that 
nothing  surprised  the  Scottish  cavalry  so  much  as 
to  see  their  French  auxiliaries  encumbered  with 
baggage- wagons,  and  attended  by  commissaries. 
Before  joining  battle,  it  seems  to  have  been  th® 
.Scottish  practice  to  set  fire  lo  the  litter  of  their 
camp,  while,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  hobylera, 
or  Border  cavalry,  executed  their  manoeuvres.— 
There  is  a curious  account  of  the  battle  of  Mitton. 
fought  m the  year  1.319,  in  a valuable  MS.  Chronicle 
England,  in  the  collection  of  tho  Marquis  oi 
popglas,1f  from  which  this  stratagem  seems  to  have 
decided  the  engagement.  “ In  nieyn  time,  while  the 
wer  tliiis  laslyd,  the  kynge  went  agane  into  Skot- 
londi.‘,  that  hitte  was  woiidcr  for  to  wetto,  and  by- 

?on«r  in  hia  RaxtliKirPnirniliirAt,  alter  defending  it  brai-elv  afaiiut 
IaOrI  Oaen's,  jJHh 

TJh>  rutin  ntraiiiH  of  iljc  uiscripiion  lilllc  correspond  Hith  thA 
gallantry  of  a 

Yilluc**  nnm|>W'/i,  whn.  wi»h  dsnoUw  hnttai, 

Thr  !h0^  tyrtiit  u(  hu  fiakb  wiUjtCooL'* 

It  w in  fltesu 

^ Uhll  fcoUIy  lunliitsinH  hU  r%hl, 

ujiinM  j'lmn  iVfw,  »mir\!  w\*  uwk«  miftrt. 

riill  iliinjr  pleurM,  WuptM  m *Il  iWn  «*r, 

C ouM  iifii  hix  vsl*  ml  i»t4de  ItrnrK  ni<Aki*  U'ts  1 
fliii  taP  liij  lie  c«l  lJ»e 

In  two  I fejir)  drove  louih  tuid  plousItiMik  boMt, 

1620. 

.S/vfm  roenn*  Uie  inm  link*  which  fasten  a yoke  of  oxoo  to  tba 
plough. 

H Now  Duke  of  Hamthoa,  1890. 
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of  "Barwlck.  ; but  th©  Skottes  went 
MW  tte  y^ter  of  Sold,  tba.t  was  iii  myle  from  the 
Me,  tnd  pn^cly  they  stole  away  by  nyghte,  and 
aoe  into  England,  and  robbed  and  destroyed  all 
to  they  niy^t,  and  spared  no  manner  thing  til 
to  il^  come  to  Y orke.  And,  whart  the  Englischc- 
^ u»»t  were  left  at  home,  herd  this  tidinc,  all  iho 
to  nv^t  well  travell,  so  well  monkys  and  priestis, 
ud  fmes,  and  chanouns,  and  seculars,  come  ana 
aelwith  the  Skoties  at  Mytone  of  Swale,  tho  xii 
by  of  October.  Allas,  for  sorrow  for  the  Euglisclic- 
bwj!  bousbondmen,  that  could  nothing  in  wer, 
‘•kt  were  quelled  and  drenc.hyd  in  an  arm  of  the 
M And  hjT  chyftalnes.  Sir  William  Milton,  Erach- 
habo9  of 'll  orke,  and  the  Abbot  of  Selby,  with  her 
Sedes,fied  and  come  into  Yorke;  and  that  was  her 
owne  Iblye  that  they  had  that  mischaunce ; for  the 
the  water  of  Swale,  and  the  Skottes  set  on 
fa  three  stalkes  of  hey,  and  the  smoke  thereof  was 
K>  huge,  that  the  Engiischemen  might  not  sec  the 
Skoti«-,  and  whan  the  Enalischemen  were  gon 
prer  the  water,  tho  cam  the  Skottes,  with  hir  M^ng, 
a nuner  of  a shcld,  and  come  toward  the  Etig- 
hachemeti  in  ordour.  And  the  Englischemen  fled 
for  aanetbe  they  had  any  use  of  armes,  for  the  Kyng 
had  hem  ml  almost  lost  att  the  sege  on  Barwlck. 
And  the  Scotsmen  hobyl^ra  went  belwene  the  brigge 
ud  the  Englischemen  ; and  whcti  the  gret  hostc 
them  met.  the  Englischemen  fled  between  the  hoby- 
i<rs  and  the  gret  hoste  ; and  the  Englischemen  wer 
thCTqudled.  and  he  that  rnyght  wend  over  the  water 
wm  saved,  but  many  were  drowned.  Alas!  for 
there  were  slayn  many  men  of  religion,  and  soeu- 
faoa,  and  priestis,  and  clerks,  and  with  much  sorwc 
the  Etsch-bishope  scoped  from  the  Skottes;  and, 
daereiore,  the  Skottes  called  that  battel  the  VfAi/e 

For  smaller  predatory  c.Ypcditions,  (ho  Borderers 
bad  signals,  and  places  of  rendezvous,  peculiar  to 
each  tnbe.  If  the  party  set  forward  before  all  the 
■tembers  had  joined,  a mark,  cut  in  the  turf,  or  on 
frto  bark  of  a tree,  pointed  out  to  the  stragglers  the 
dttvetkin  which  the  main  body  had  purHued.*  Their 
warlike  c^jnvocadons  were,  also,  frequently  disguised, 
an-ier  pretence  of  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  sport. 
Tfei  game  of  foot-ball,  m particular,  which  was 
ancumtiy,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a favourite  Bor- 
der »porL  was  the  means  of  collecting  together  large 
htthts  of  moss-troopers,  previous  to  any  military 
exploit.  When  Sir  Robert  Carey  was  VVarden  of 
the  E^t  Marches,  the  knowletigc  that  there  wn.s  a 
peat  match  at  foot-ball  al  Kclso,  to  be  friquentcd 
oy  the  pritippal  Scottish  riders,  w'as  suflieicnt  to 
excite  ms  vigilance  anti  his  apprenension.t  Previous 
also  to  the  murder  of  Sir  John  Carmichael,  (sec 
Notes  on  the  Raid  of  the  Iteidawire,)  it  upneared  at 
the  trial  of  the  peruelrators,  that  they  had  assistetl 
it  a grand  foot-ball  meeting,  where  the  crime  was 
concerted. 

Upijn  the  religion  of  tiie  Borderers  tiiere  can  very 
Bttlfi  be  said.  We  have  already  noticed,  that  they 
remaioed  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
rather  longer  than  the  rest  of  Scotland.  This  pro- 
bably arose  from  a total  indincrence  upon  the  snb- 
jert;  for  we  no  where  find  in  their  eliarnctcr  tho 
reaptet  for  the  church,  which  is  a marked  feature  of 
tkit  religion.  In  1.V2?*,  Lord  Dacro  complains  heavily 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  that,  having  taken  u notorious 
frwrbooter,  called  Dyk  Irwen,  the  brother  and  friends 
of  the  oarlaw  had.  ui  retaliation,  st'ized  a man  of 
•onte  property,  and  a relation  of  Lord  Dacrc,  colled 
Jefirey  Middleton,  as  he  returned  from  a pilgrimage 
to  Sl  Ninian's  in  Galloway ; and  that,  notwith- 
•Unding  the  sanctity  of  his  character  as  a true  yil- 
ami  the  Scottish  monarch’s  safe  conduct, 
toc}'  continued  to  detain  him  in  their  fastnesses, 
BBtiJ  he  should  redeem  the  said  arrant  thief,  Dyk 

* In  the  pamh  of  Linton,  in  Roxbiwplwliim.  tJwro  i«  a circle  of 
■urrouniiinc  a *mo«»lh  Mot  of  lurf,  caljoii  tho  Tru»t,  or 
ikfeoTmvpoiataatr.ni  wbicJi  trailiUon  aver*  toliavc  boon  ttioren- 
tIawrMU  of  the  ndahotvorine  wamotv.  Tim  name  of  the  liiuder 
■V  cat  ifl  the  tuwf,  and  the  n.rraMiinKwt  of  the  letter*  announced 
hiuMowfrm  the  oomwo  wmch  he  had  taken.  See  SUUUttcal 
Jeuwu  af  Pttriaft  X.<nron. 
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Irwen.  Tho  abbeys,  which  were  planted  upon  the 
Border,  neither  seem  to  have  been  much  respected 
by  the  English,  nor  by  the  Scottish  Barons.  They 
were  repeatedly  burned  by  tho  former,  in  the  course 
of  the  Bonier  wars,  and  by  the  latter  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  chiefly  as  the  means  of  endow- 
ing n .nectfr  relation,  or  the  Bubjcct  of  occasional 
pliindcr.  lluis,  Andrew  Homed  Fastcustie,  obout 
USB,  attempted  lo  procure  a perpetual  feu  of  certain 
posses.smns  lielonging  (o  the  Abbey  of  Coiding- 
lianie  ; and  bemg  htifllcd  by  the  king  bestowing  that 
ojiulent  benclico  upon  the  royal  chapel  at  Stirling, 
the  Himies  and  Hi  pburns  started  into  rebellion ; 
asBorting,  that  the  priory  should  bo  conferr^  upon 
sonic  younger  son  of  their  families,  according  to 
ancient  custom.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden, 
one  of  the  Kers  testified  his  contempt  for  clericd 
imniimitics  and  privileges,  by  expelling  from  bis 
house  the  Abbot  of  Kelso.  These  bickerings  be- 
twixt the  cliT^  and  the  barons  were  usually  cxcit^ 
by  disputes  nhoiit  their  temporal  interest.  It  was 
common  for  the  churchmen  to  grant  lands  in  feu 
to  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  who,  becoming  their 
vassals,  were  bound  lo  assist  and  protect  them.t 
But,  as  the  po8.«H^ssipns  and  revenues  of  the  bena- 
licea  became  thus  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
Intty,  any  attempts  rijpdiy  to  enforce  the  claims  of 
the  church  were  usually  attended  by  the  most 
scandalous  disputes.  A petty  warfare  was  carried 
on  for  years,  betwixt  James,  Abbot  of  Drybutgh, 
am}  the  family  of  Haliliurton  of  Mertoun,  or  New- 
inains,  who  held  some  lands  from  that  abbey. 
1 hesc  possessions  wore,  under  various  pretexts, 
seizud  nnd  laid  wii.ste  by  both  parties ; and  some 
blood.she«.l  took  place  in  the  eonte.st,  betwixt  the  lay 
vassals  and  their  spiritual  superior.  The  matter 
wa.s,  at  length,  thought  of  Bufficient  importance  to 
be  terminated  by  a reference  to  his  Majesty;  whose 
decree  arbitral,  dated  at  Stirling,  the  8th  of  May, 

1 SS."!,  proceeds  thus:  “Whereas  we  have  been  ad- 
vised and  know  the  said  gentlemen,  the  Hallibur- 
tons,  to  be  leal  and  (rue  honest  men,  long  servants 
unto  the  saide  abheye,  for  the  saidc  landis,  stout  men 
at  armes.  and  goode  Borderers  against  Ingland ; 
We  doc  therefore  decree  and  ordain,  that  they  sail 
be  rcpo.ssess’d,  and  bniik  and  enjoy  the  landis  and 
Hteedings  they  had  of  the  snide  nbueye,  paying  the 
use  and  wonte : and  that  they  sail  oe  goode  ser- 
vants to  (he  said  venerabil  father,  like  as  they  and 
their  prcdeccssours  were  lo  tho  said  venerabil 
father,  and  his  preilcccssours,  and  he  a good  master 
to  theni.*’§  It  is  unnecessary  to  iletnin  the  render 
with  other  instances  of  the  discord  which  prcvulcd 
miciently  upon  the  Borders,  betwixt  this  spiritual 
shepherd  and  his  untrnctnble  flock. 

The  Reformation  was  late  of  finding  its  way  into 
the  Border  wilds;  for  while  the  religious  and  civil 
dissi  risions  were  at  the  height  in  1568,  Drury  writes 
to  Cecil,— “Our  trusty  neighbours  of  Teviotdale  are 
liolden  o(!cupied  only  to  attend  to  tho  pleasure  and 
calling  of  their  own  heads,  to  make  some  diversion 
in  this  matter.”  The  influence  of  the  reformed 
preachers  among  tlie  Borderers,  seems  also  to  have 
been  but  sniall ; for,  ujion  all  occasions  of  dispute 
with  the  kirk  James  VI.  was  wont  to  call  in  their 
assistance. — CALDEnwooo,  p.  1'29. 

I These  vaKsal*  rp*omhlc<l,  in  *omc  decree,  tho  Vidamn  in 
Pmnre.  and  the  Voglen,  or  Vizetiomon,  of  ihn  Gorman  ahbejn  ; 
hill  iSm  tretotn  tvsi*  novof  lisiireed  ifuitliuly  inio  fli'cct  in  llriinin, 
anii  tfB»  drenmatanoe  ftedHaUd  llw  aissmlutinn  of  iho  rclitrioua 

i Ttiis  docTM  was  fijtlowed  by  a »nan'i)ii:i’  b>(wixt  the 
da'ielitflr  Hfinvart.  ma  Wallin  Halliliurt<i». oiin  of  tho 

family  of  Nawroaia*.  But  even  thbi  ttiUtunoo  did  mil  •eriim  pence 
liei  weoo  the  veoorabto  /ktb«r  a»d  hb  vn-saln.  The  oflspriim  of 
tln'  marriage  wa*  an  only  datiKlrtar,  niuuwi  Kh?idn«ili  Itullilmiton. 
A*  vmmx  lady  wn»  Mtr&tnof’*  b»r.  Umj  UnUHmrlomi  re«olv(sl 
timt  the  «|joaid  many  one  of  her  oowfiM,  to  k«<;i  her  pmimriy  in 
Ihc  oiaa.  pal  m ibif  dU  not  suit  tho  vk'ws  of  Um  abbot,  ho  car- 
ried tlm  intended  bride,  and  m/irriiKi  her,  at  Stirlinu,  lo 

Ah'r  iiiiler  Erskim,  u bnjther  of  the  I<nird  of  Unlirony,  a ruliition 
and  jyiowaf  of  Ms  own.  Pmm  this  nmmuuv  iunmg  Die  Krskines 
of  ShtelBold,  Tte  ciploit  of  the  aldKit  n'vivwi  the  li-uil  lH‘twixt 
liim  iiud  tl»e  HaHibiUtons,  which  only  endtsl  with  the  tlissoliiunn 
of  the  uliliev.— MS.  UiMoryfi/  Haiyburtm  Fumitu,  ventJi  tdi- 
tormu.  --iThM  history  of  tw>  family,  a iirtnripid  hnuicli  of  which 
8ir  W,  A toiiMMslf  r*pri'HMited,  uus  printed  (not  puhtMliod)  by 
him,  with  an  Intruducuon  uitd  S'utoB,  m iSto.— Cd.J 
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We  learn  from  a curious  passage  in  the  life  of 
Richard  Cameron,  a fanatical  preacher  dunng  the 
timeofwhat  is  called  the  “persecution,”  that  Mine 
of  the  Borderers  retained  to  a late  penod  their  in- 
difference about  religious  matters..  After  having 
been  licensed  at  Haiighhead,  in  Teviotdale,  he  was, 
according  to  his  biographer,  sent  fir.st  to  preach  in 
Annandale.  “He  said,  ‘ how  can  I go  there?  1 
' know  what  sort  of  people  they,  arc.  — But.  Mr. 
Welch  said,  ‘go  your  way,  Ritchie,  and  set  the  fire 
of  hell  to  their  tails.’  He  went;  and,  the  first  day, 
he  preached  upon  that  text,  How  shall  I put  ihtc 
among  the  children,  &c.  In  the  application,  he  said, 

‘ Put  you  among  the  children  ! the  ollspring  of 
thieves  and  robbers  ! we  have  all  heard  of  .Annan- 
dale  thieves.’  Some  of  them  got  a merciful  cast 
that  (lay,  and  told  afterwards,  that  it  was  the  first 
field-meeting  they  ever  attended,  and  that  they 
went  out  of  mere  curiosity,  to  see  a minister  preach 
in  a tent,  and  people  sit  on  the  ground.”— iy(/c  of 
Jiichard  Cameron.* 

Clelund,  an  enthusinstic  Caineronian,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment  levied  after  the  Revolution 
from  among  that  wild  and  fanatical  sect,  claims  for 
the  wandering  preachers  of  his  tribe  the  merit  of 
converting  the  Borderers.  He  introduces  a cavalier 
haranguing  the  Highlanders,  and , ironically  thus 
guarding  them  againat  the  lunatic  divines  : 

" If  tlKiir  tlncliiiie  tliero  )t»!t  rontinff, 

T1k-h,  fan-well  tlM-irt.  Ibe  lM»at  of  laKitia/i 
Ami  till*  ye  »ee  w very  clear, 

Uayly  experience  imike.«  it  appear ; 

For  inataoce,  lately  on  the  Bonier*, 

Where  tlu  rv  won  iiouylii  iMit  tlielt  and  luunleni, 

Kapiiic,  rlu-ntiiiic.  ami  resetting', 

Hlifflit  of  hand  in  forlunei  fettinc,— 

Th«>ir  de«ifi)atii>n,  m*  yc  keti. 

Waa  all  iiloiu;  the  Taking  Men. 

Now,  n?lK;li»  inw  prevuiU  with  word*. 

Than  draw^Miiia  iloe«  with  pms  and  aworda, 

8o  that  Uanr  Imns  i>r»rachinf  now 
Mnkua  tins  nuh-huHh  ko«'i>  tm*  c«»w, 

Better  than  HcoU  or  Enidish  kniRa 
Could  do  by  killins  them  with  striiies. 

Yen.  tliiwo  tlwt  were  the  rreat««t  nrem^s, 

FoIIowk  them  over  hi!l!i  ami  bo^ea, 

Cryiny  for  morrv.and  for  prenchiny, 

For  they'll  now  bear  no  other*'  tcachiny." 

CMamT*  Pom»,  1697,  p.  30. 

The  poet  of  the  Whigs  might  e.xagm;rate  the  sue-  i 
cess  of  their  teachers;  yet  it  must  be  owned,  that  1 
the  doctrine  of  insubordination,  ,join<*d  to  their  vn-  i 
grant  and  lawless  habim,  was  calculated  strongly  ; 
to  conciliate  Border  hearers. 

But  though  tlie  church,  in  these  frontier  counties, 
attracted  little  veneration,  no  part  of  Scotland  Iccin- 
ed  wttli  superstitious  fears  and  observuiices  more 
than  they  did.  “The  Dalesmcn.”t  says  Lesley, 
never  count  their  licads  with  such  earnestness  a.s 
when  they  set  out  ujron  a predatory  expedition.”  j 
Penances,  the  composition  betwixt  guilt  ami  con-  j 
science,  were  also  frequent  iiixm  the  Borders.  Of-, 
this  wehavea  record  in  many  betiuests  to  thecluircli, 
and  in  some  more  lasting  monuments  ; such  as  the  ( 
tower  of  Repentance,  near  lloddnm  Castl^  in  ' 
Dumfries-shire,  and,  according  to  vulgar  tradition,  | 
the  church  of  Linton, t in  Roxburghsiiire.  In  the  i 

* This  man  was  (hr  a dhort  time  chaplain  in  the  family  of  Sir  [ 
Waller  Hrott  of  Harden,  wlw  aitendcrl  ilic  mcotinys  of  tlic  in-  j 
dulyiid  I'n-^byU-hany ; Imt  ('amenm.  cnm'.i<lc(iny  itus  cutidnet  as  | 
a c<jni|>romiiM.*  with  the  fiail  fiend  E|>i*co|>acy,  wan  flUmi«*ed  frtnii 
the  fuinily.  Me  wa«»lain  in  a (kirmi-di  at  AinUmotM,  iNiputath- 
iiiy  his  iiMiiie  to  tin-  x.-ct  of  fanatic*  (till  calh-d  I'anieruuiiui*. 

' All  oiHlIie!  heiitowisl  uinm  tin-  nonlers,  from  Ute  nainc*  of  tlie 
varion*  districU ; os  Toviuldale,  I.iddexdnie,  Eskdaie,  Ewsdale, 
Aiiniuidale,  Ac.  Htmcc,  an  old  ballad  ih.->liiii;uMhi!(  the  north  a« 
the  country, 

*'  Where  every  river  give*  name  to  a dale." 

Ex-aJe-lalion  (f  Ale. 

t_Thh  small  cluirrh  i«  founder!  ii{nhi  n liltln  hill  of  (and,  in 
which  no  *tnno  of  the  nizo  of  an  eye  i*  iinid  to  have  been  found, 
althiNiitli  iIh>  m-iflihunrinii  noil  i*  xnarp  and  yravcily.  Tradition 
arcouniii  for  (hia.  by  informiny  us.  that  the  foniidrwoM  were  two 
Misters,  iiixKi  wIkmc  account  mucii  IiIoikI  had  Ux-n  spilt  on  that 
spot ; and  that  tlu>  penance  imposr'rl  on  tlm  fair  catwm  of  tlie 
alanylitcr,  was  an  order  from  the  Poix-  to  sift  the  sand  of  tlie  liill, 
upon  wliich  their  church  won  to  bo  erected.  This  dory  may.  per- 
haps. have  Monie  foundaiion  ; for  in  the  churchyant  was  disco- 
vcmd  a sinylc  sravi'.  ronlaiiiiiiy  no  fewer  Ilian  fifty  skulls,  must  of 
which  bore  the  marks  of  ha\-ing  been  eloft  by  violence. 


Appendix  to  this  introduction.  No.  IV..  the  reader 
will  find  a curious  leamie,  or  treaty  of  ocace,  be- 
twixt two  hostile  clans,  by  which  the  heads  of  each 
became  bound  to  make  the  four  pilgrima^s  of  Scot- 
land, for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  those  of  the 
opposite  clan,  who  had  fallen  in  the  feud.  These 
were  superstitions,  flowing  immediately  from  the 
nature  of  the  Catholic  religion  ; but  there  was,  upon 
the  Border,  no  lack  of  others  of  a more  general  na- 
ture. Such  was  the  universal  belief  in  spells,  of 
which  some  traces  may  yet  remain  in  the  wild  parts 
of  the  country.  Those  were  common  in  the  days  of 
the  learned  Bishop  IVicolson,  who  derives  them 
from  the  time  of  the  Pagan  Danes.  “ This  conceit 
was  the  more  heightened,  by  reficcting  upon  the 
natural  superstition  of  our  Borderers  at  this  day, 
who  were  much  lietler  acquainted  wth,  and  do 
more  firmly  believe.,  their  old  legendary  stories,  of 
fairies  and  witches,  than  the  articles  of  their  creed. 
And  to  convince  me,  yet  farther,  that  they  are  not 
utter  strangers  to  ihe  black  art  of  their  forefathers, 

1 met  with  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who- 
showed  me  a book  of  spells  and  magical  receipts, 
taken,  two  or  thret.-  days  Ixjfore,  in  the  pocket  of  one 
of  our  moss-troopers;  wherein,  among  many  othor 
conjuring  feats,  was  prescribed  a certain  remedy 
for  an  ague,  by  applying  a few  barbarous  characters 
to  the  body  ol  the  parly  distempered.  These,  me- 
(hought,  were  very  near  akin  to  Wormius’a  Ram 
Ru7ter^  which,  he  says,  differed  wholly  in  figure  and 
shauelrom  the  common  ntna\  For,  though  he  tells 
UR  mat  these  Ram  Runer  were  so  called,  Ro 
vtoleolias,  dfdores,  morbosguc  hisce  inJHgere  im-mi~ 
cis  solUisunt  magi;  yet  his  great  friend,  Amg-  Jo- 
nas, more  to  our  purpose,  says,  that — IJis  etiam  u*i 
sunt  ad  henr/ariendum,  medicandum  tarn  animi 
</uam  corporis  morbis  ; atque  ad  ipsos  carodtemongf 
pclUndos  et  fugandos.  I shall  not  trouble  you  wdth 
a draught  of  this  spoil,  because  i have  not  yet  bad 
an  opportunity  of  learning  wdieiher  it  may  not  be 
an  onlinary  one,  and  to  be  met  with,  among  others- 
of  the  same  nature,  in  Paracelsus,  or  Cornelius 
Agrippa.” — loftier  from  Bishop  Nicolson  to  Mr. 
Walker  ; ride  Camdai's  Britannia,  Cumberland-.- 
Kven  in  the  editor's  younger  days,  he  can  remember 
the  currency  of  certain  spells^  for  curing  sprains, 
burns,  or  drsioeaiiotis,  to  which  popular  credulity 
ascribed  unfailing  eflicacy.§  Charms,  however, 
against  siiiritual  enemies,  were  yet  more  common 
than  those  intended  to  cure  corporeal  complaints. 
This  is  not  surprising,  as  n fantastic  remedy  well 
suited  ail  imaginary  disease. 

There  were,  upon  the  Borders,  many  consecrated 
w-cll.s,  for  resorting  to  which  the  people’s  credulity 
is  severely  censured  by  a worthy  physician  of  the 
8evenl««iith  century,  who  himstdf  believed  in  a 
shower  of  living  herrings  having  fallen  near  Dum- 
fries. “ Many  run  sujierstitiously  to  other  wells,  and 
there  obtain,  as  they  imagine,  health  and  advantam;^ 
and  there  they  offer  bread  and  cheese,  or  money,  oy 
throwing  them  into  the  well.”  In  another  part  of 
the  MS.  occurs  the  following  passage:  “In  the 
hounds  of  the  lands  of  Eccles,  iHdonging  to  a linear 
of  the  name  of  Maitland,  there  is  a loch  called  the 
Dowloch,  of  old  resorted  to  with  much  8U))erstition, 
ns  medicinal  both  for  men  and  beasts,  anti  that  with 
such  ceremonie-9,  ns  are  shreicdly  suspected  to  have 
been  begun  with  witchcraft,  and  increased  after- 
wards by  magical  directions:  For,  burying  of  a 
cloth,  or  .Hoiuewhal  I hat  did  relate  to  the  Imdies  of 
men  and  women,  and  a shackle,  or  tether,  belong- 
ing to  cow  or  horse,  and  these  being  cast  into  the 
loch,  if  they  did  tloat,  it  was  taken  for  a good  oinen 
of  recovery,  and  a part  of  the  water  carried  to  the 
patient,  though  to  remote  places,  without  salutinfC 
or  speaking  to  any  they  met  by  the  way ; but,  a 
they  did  sink,  the  recovery  of  the  party  was  hope- 

A Amunr  may  be  ivekoned  tha  lupnesod  inlliienco  of  Irirfa 
earth,  in  cMrinjt  tho  imjimoii  of  atWen*.  or  other  vcn<inioi*i_  reptile*. 
— Tliii  virtue  im  extc-mlcnl  hy  impular  crcHliility  to  the  rmth-n.  and 
even  luHie  niiimnlM  of  Hil»cmm.  A eentlenian,  (who  wasoouca- 
ted  to  ntwUeino,  by  ih»j  way.)  lutU-n  by  *onie  reptile,  »o  u to  o©- 
rnMion  a Rrval  xwelliiiR,  (eriouMly  njumretl  the  Editor,  that  bo  *»- 
nrilMxl  hi*  emu  to  pulling  tho  aficcted  finger  into  the  rnootb  ofa^ 
irith  mare. 
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leas.  This  custom  was  of  late  much  curbed  and 
restrained ; but  since  the  discovery  of  many  medi- 
cinal fountains  near  to  the  place,  the  vulgar,  holding 
chat  it  may  be  as  medicinal  as  these  are,  at  this 
time  begin  to  re-assuine  their  fornter  practice.”— 
Account  of  Presbytery  of  Penpont,  in  .\Iarfarlane' s 
MSS. 

The  idea,  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  return 
to  haunt  the  place,  whereon  earth  they  have  sutler- 
ed,  or  have  rejoiced,  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  observ- 
ed, common  to  the  popular  crwd  of  all  nations.* 
The  just  and  noble  sentiment,  implanted  in  our  l>o- 
aoms  by  the  Deity,  teaches  us  that  we  shall  nut 
slumber  for  ever,  as  the  beasts  that  perish.  Human 
vanity,  or  credulity,  chequers,  with  its  own  inferior 
and  baser  colours,  the  noble  prospect,  which  is  alike 
held  out  to  us  by  philosophy  and  by  religion.  We  feel, 
according  to  the  ardent  expression  of  the  poet,  that 
ve  shall  not  wholly  die  but  from  hence  we  vainly 
and  weakly  arjgue,  that  the  same  st'ene.s,  the  saine 
pas^ns,  snalldelight  and  actuate  the  disembodied 
spirit  which  affected  it  while  in  its  tenement  of  clay. 
Hence  the  popular  belief,  that  the  soul  haunts  the 
spot  where  the  murdered  body  is  interred;  that  its 
a^gi^ances  are  directed  to  bring  down  vengeance 
on  its  murderers;  or  that,  having  left  its  terrestrial 
form  in  a distant  clime,  it  glides  before  its  former 
fnmd»,  a pale  spectre,  to  warn  them  of  its  decease. 
Such  tales,  the  foundation  of  which  is  an  argiiiuent 
from  our  present  feelings  to  those  of  the  spiritual 
world,  form  the_  broad  and  universal  basis  of  the 
popular  superstition  regarding  departed  spirits; 
against  which,  reason  has  striven  in  vain,  and  uni- 
venal  experience  has  ofl'ered  a disregarded  testimo- 
ny. These  legends  are  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
barbarous  tribes;  and,  on  the  Borders,  they  were 
received  with  most  unbounded  faith.  It  is  true, 
that  these  supernatural  adversaries  were  no  longer 
opposed  by  the  sword  and  battle-axe,  as  among  the 
unconverted  Scandinavians.  Prayers,  spells,  and 
exorcisms,  particularly  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guai^  were  the  weapons  of  the  Borderers,  or  rather 
^th^  priests  and  cunning  men,  against  their  aerial 
enemy.t  The  belief  in  ghosts,  which  has  been  >y  cl  I 
termM  the  last  lingering  phantom  of  superstition, 
still  maintains  its  ground  upon  the  Borders. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  superstitious  be- 
lief in  witchcraft,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  cru- 
elty and  persecution  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  were  several  executions  upon  the  Borders  for 
thia  imaginary  cnnic,  which  was  usually  tried,  not 

* 8e«  RaMwlat.  ♦ Non  omniN  morinr.  -HoR. 

I One  of  themoft  noted  apimritioiM  is  NupiNixod  lo  linuiii  .SjM-d- 
lin't  CMtIe  near  LorhmalK'n,  the  ancH*nt  Imominl  n’siili'iireul  tlic 
JafdinM  of  Apf)leairth.  It  u Mid  that,  in  exerrino  of  lii«  trrriio- 
rial  jariediction,  one  of  the  ancient  lair<U  Imd  iinprifontsl,  in  (lie 
JlBMy  Jforr.ur  dungeon  of  Ihn  caxtle,  a |s>rM)n  named  l‘urtcoii4. 
Beinf  called  pucklenl>  to  Rdinliiiri;li,  tlte  IninI  di'cox’riil,  na  lie 
entered  the  West  Port,  that  lie  had  lirouKiii  nlonx  iviUi  Imn  tlie 
krjrof  tbs  dunseon.  Stnick  with  thculniont  iKirnir,  he  Rent  hark 
Im  aerrant  to  rrheve  the  priMoner,  but  it  was  Imi  late.  The 
wsetehed  beinr  wa*  luumi  lyinx  upfin  the  »leji«  <le«rendjnc  from 
the  dour  of  the  vault,  starved  to  death.  In  the  aironieR  id  huntrer, 
ba  bad  niawi^  the  fleah  from  one  of  hi<i  onus.  That  hix  «|H.‘ctrc 
fitiilH  haunt  the  castle,  was  a natural  conseipience  of  Rurh  n ira- 
fadr.  Indeed,  its  visits  became  so  foMpieni,  that  a clercyiiian  of 
enmenee  »vas  emidoyed  to  exorcise  it.  After  a conlint  of  twenty- 
famr  hours,  the  man  of  art  (irevailod  so  far  n«  to  coniine  the  itohlin 
to  the  Massy  More  of  the  castle,  where  its  shrieks  and  cries  nre 
•till  beard.  A part,  at  least,  of  llie  siiell,  dei>ends  upon  iIm*  pre- 
•eryalion  of  the  ancient  hiack-letten-d  Hihle,  employed  hy  the  ex- 
orcist. It  was  some  yean  atro  tliouftht  necessary  to  have  this  iti- 
ble  neboand  ; bat  as  soon  as  it  wa.s  n>move<l  from  IIh-  castle,  the 
spectre  eommeneed  his  nocturnal  onries,  wnfh  ten-fold  noise  ; and 
it  ia  verily  bebeved  that  be  would  liavij  burst  from  his  confmo- 
laeot.  ban  not  the  sacred  volume  Imm-h  spes'dily  replaced. 

A Mass  John  Scott,  minister  of  Peebles,  is  reisirted  to  have 
been  the  last  renowned  exnmsor  nml  to  luive  lost  his  life  in  a 
oNitest  with  an  obstinate  spiriL  This  was  owinir  to  the  conceit- 
ed rasboess  of  a younxclonryman,  who  comnw-nceil  tin*  w-reniony 
of  lajrinir  the  xhost  bi-fore  tfie  arrival  ofMn.««  John.  It  i-i  the  na- 
tdre,  it  seems,  of  spirits  disemborlied.  as  well  ns  enihoilied.  to  in- 
crease in  strenftb  and  presumption,  in  jiroporiion  to  llte  iidvnnia- 
fes  which  they  may  ir»n  over  the  opponent.  The  young  clergy- 
man locinff  couraac,  the  horrors  of  the  scene  w*'re  incri-osed  Ip 
sach  a decree,  that,  as  Moss  John  appronchisl  the  Ismim-  in  whn'.li 
it  passed,  he  beheld  the  slates  and  tiles  flying  from  the  nstf.  ns  if 
dhpersed  with  a whirfwiml.  At  his  entry,  lie  perceived  all  the 
wax-tapers  (the  most  essential  inatnimnnts  of  cuiijiurati(in)  extin- 
gaisbea.  excryt  one.  which  already  burned  liluc  in  the  socket. 
The  arrival  ofth*  experiettced  sane  changed  tlie  scene  • he  linmrht 
tfae  a pint  toreaaaa  ; bat  unfortunately,  while  addrc-wing  a word  ol 

E 


by  the  ordinary  judgee,  but  by  a set  of  country  gen- 
tlemen, acting  under  commission  from  the  Privy 
Coiincil.§ 

Besides  these  grand  articles  of  superstitious  be- 
lief, the  creed  of  the  Borderers  admitted  the  exist- 
ence of  sundry  classes  of  subordinate  spirits,  to 
whom  were  assigned  peculiar  employments.  The 
chief  of  these  were  the  Fairies,  concerning  whom 
the  reader  will  find  a long  dissertation  in  this  vo- 
lume. The  Brownie  formed  a class  of  beings, 
distinct  in  habit  and  disposition  from  the  freakish 
and  mischievous  elves.  He  was  mea^e,  shag^, 
and  wild  in  his  appearance.  Thus  Cidand,  in  nis 
satire  against  the  Highlanders,  compares  them  to 

“ Faiinoa,  or  Brutmicf.  ifye  will. 

Or  Satyret  come  from  Alloa  HilL” 

In  the  daytime,  he  lurked  into  remote  recesses  of 
the  old  houses  which  he  delighted  to  haunt ; and, 
in  the  night,  sedulously  employed  himself  in  dis- 
charging any  lohorious  task  which  he  thought 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  family,  to  whose  service 
he  had  devoted  himself.  His  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Portuniy  whom  Gervase  of  Tilbury 
describes  thus.— “.Ecce  enim  in  Anglia  deemones 
quosdam  habcnl,  deemones,  inquam,nescio  dixerim^ 
an  aecreta:  et  ignoltc  generationia  efigica,  quoa  Galli 
Neptunoa,  Angli  Portunoa nominant.  laliainaitum 
eat  quod  aimplicitatem  fortunatorum  colonorum  am- 
plectuntur,  etcum  noctumaa  propter  domeaticas  ope- 
raa  agunt  rigiliaa,  aubito  clauaia  januia  ad  ignem 
calif  unt,  el  ranunculaa  ex  ainuprojectaa,  prunia  im- 
poaitaa  comedunt,  aenili  mltuy  facie  corrugatay  ata- 
tura  pusilli,  dimidium  pollicia  non  habentea.  Pan- 
niculia  concertia  induuntur,  et  si  qxiid  geatandum 
in  domo  fuerit,  aut  oneroai  operia  agendunxy  ad 
operandum  ae  jungunt,  citiua  humana  facilitate 
expediunt.  Jd  illia  inaitum  eat,  ut  obaequi  poaainl 
et  obeaae  non  poaaint." — Otia.  Imp.  p.  980.  In  every 
respect,  saving  only  the  feeding  upon  frogs,  which 
was  probably  an  attribute  of  the  Gallic  spints  alone, 
the  anovc  description  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Scottish  Brownie,  whose  very  name  is  a corruption, 
in  all  probability,  of  Porlunus.  But  the  Brownie, 
although,  like  Milton’s  lubbar  fiend,  he  loves  to 
stretch  himself  by  the  fire,H  does  not  drudgefrom  the 
hope  of  recompense.  On  the  contrary,  so  delicate 
is  nis  attachment,  that  the  otter  of  reward,  but  par- 
ticularly of  food,  infallibly  occasions  his  disappear- 
ance for  evcr.H  We  learn  from  Olaus  Magnus,  that 


advice  nr  rcniitiro  to  hi*  rnxh  hnithcr,  h«  permitted  the  flioat  to 
obtain  the  last  word;  a circumaiancc  which,  in  all  colluquioa  of 
thi*  niilure,  i«  atrictly  to  bo  KUonle<i  axainat.  Thia  fatal  overai(ht 
occaaiuned  Ilia  failing  into  a lingering  diaordor,  of  wliich  be  never 
rccoven'd.  ...  - , . 

A curioua  poem,  mxin  the  laying  of  a ghost,  forma  article  No. 
V.  of  the  Appendix. 

( I have  aeen,  penes  Hugh  Scott,  Bi(|.  of  Harden,  the  record  of 
tlie  trial  of  a witch,  wIki  woa  liumed  at  Ducove.  She  woa  tried 
in  the  inanner  oliove  niviitioncd. 


It  **  Iww  the  drudgitw  goblin  awet. 

To  cam  the  cn*am  bowl  mil)’  aet : 

When,  in  one  night,  eru  glinipaeof  mom, 

Hia  aliadnWy  flail  had  tlin*ah'd  the  corn, 

Tliat  ten  day-lahVeri  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  him  down  the  luhlmr  fiend, 

And.atretch'd  out  all  the  chimney’a  length 
Bnaka  at  thti  lire  hia  hairy  atrengtn ; 

And,  civm-full,  out  of  diKira  he  flinn, 

Kre  the  tint  cock  bis  matin  rings.’’ 

V Allegro. 

When  the  menials  in  a Scollish  family  protracted  tb«r  vigils 
around  the  kitchen  fire.  Brownie,  weniy  of  being  excluded  from 
the  midnight  licarth.  aometinies  aniKuin-d  at  the  door,  seemed  to 
watch  their  detwrtiire,  and  thus  anmoniahed  them  : — “ Gang  a’  to 
your  i»e<la,  airs,  anil  dinna  put  out  tlie  wee  grleshoch  fcinbera.”! 

IT  It  ia  told  of  a Hrown'o,  who  haunted  n Bonier  family,  now  ex- 
tinct, that  the  Indy  liaving  faljcn  unexpecloill>;  in  Inlioiir,  and  the 
servant,  who  was  ordered  to  ride  lo  Jedburgh  for  thr  sage 
showing  no  great  alertness  in  setting  out.  the  familiar  apiril  alipt 
on  tlie  groat  coat  of  tlio  lingering  domestic,  roile  to  the  town  on 
the  loinl’a  best  liorae,  and  ivturm-d  with  the  midwife  en  croupe. 
During  the  short  s|>aco  of  hia  nlMipncii,  the  Tweed,  which  they 
miist  necessarily  fonl,  rose  to  n dnngeroiis  height.  Brownie,  who 
tranaported  hia  charge  with  nil  the  rapidity  ol  the  ghoatlv  lover  of 
I.enfire,  wna  not  lo  tie  atoppeil  by  this  olistncle.  He  plunged  in 
with  Uio  terrifiesl  old  lady,  and  Inmlod  her  in  safety  wliere  hcraer- 
vici*s  were  wanteil.  Having  put  the  horse  into  the  stable,  (where 
it  vviis  afti-rwanla  found  in  a woful  plight.)  he  proccedM  to  tho 
room  of  the  servant,  whoac  duly  Iw  had  discliarged  ; and,  nnding 
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wirils,  .somewhat  similar  in  their  operations  to  the 
Brownie,  were  supposed  to  haunt  the  Swedish 
mines.  The  passage,  in  the  translation  df  165S, 
runs  thus:  “This  is  collected  in  briefe,  that  in 
Dorthernc  kingdomes  there  ore  mat  armies  of  de- 
vils, that  . have,  their  services,  which  they  perform 
with  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries:  but  they 
arc  most  frequently  in  rocks  and  mines,  where  they 
break,  cleave,  and  make  them  hollow : which  also 
thrust  in  oitebers  and  buckets,  and  carefully  fit 
wheels  ana  screws,  whereby  they  are  drawn  up- 
wards ; and  they  shew  themselves  to  the  labourers, 
when  they  list,  like  phantasms  and  ghosts.*'  It 
^ms  no  improbable  conjecture,  that  the  Brownie 
is  a legitimate  descendant  of  the  Lar  Familiarui 
of  the  ancients. 

A being,  totally  distinct  from  those  hitherto  men- 
tioned, is  the  Bogle,  or  Goblin ; a freakish  spirit, 
who  delights  rather  to  perplex  and  frighten  man- 
kind, than  cither  to  serve,  or  seriously  to  hurt  them. 
This  is  the  Esprit  FoUel  of  the  French ; and 
Puck,  or  Robin  Oood/eUou>,  though  enlisted  by 
Shakimeare  among  the  Fairy  band  of  Oberon^  pro- 
perly belongs  to  tliis  class  of  phantoms.  SAe//y- 
coat,  a spirit,  who  resides  in  the  waters,  and  has 
’ven.his  name  to  many  a rock  and  stone  upon  the 
cottish  coast,  belonp  also  to  the  class  of  Bogles.* 
When  he  appeared,  he  s^med  to  be  deckouwith 
marine  productions,  and,  in  particular,  with  shells, 
whose  claftcring  announced  his  approach.  From 
this  circumstance  he  derived  his  name.  He  may, 
perhaps,  be  identifierl  with  the  goblin  of  the  north- 
ern English,  which,  in  the  towns  and  cities,  Durham 
and  Newcastle  for  example,  had  the  name  of  Bar- 
guest  ;i  but,  in  the  country  villages,  was  more  fre- 
quently termed  Brag.  He  usually  ended  his  mis- 
chievous frolics  with  a horse-laugh. 

Shellycpat  must  not  bo  confounded  with  Kelpy,  a 
water-spirit  also,  but  of  a much  more  powerful  and 
malignant  nature.  His  attributes  have  been  the 
sublet  of  a poem  in  Lowland  Scotti^  by  tbe  learn- 
ed Dr.  Jamieson  of  Edinburgh,  which  adorns  the 
latter  part  of  this  collection.  Of  Kelpy,  therefore, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  at  present. 

Of  all  these  classes,  of  spirits,  it  may  be,  in  gene- 
ral, observed,  that  tlieir  attachment  was  supposed  to 
be  local,  and  not  personal.  They  haunted  the  rock, 
the  stream,  the  ruined  castle,  without  regard  to  the 

grsons  or  families  to  whom  the  property  belonged. 

ence  they  difTered  entirely  from  that  species  of  spi- 
rits, to  whom,  in  the  Highlands,  is  ascribed  the 
guardianship,  or  superintendence,  of  a particular 

Mm  jiut  in  Um  act  of  drawinf  on  hia  tmoU,  itc  ailniinulerMi  to  Mm 
a m(M>t  mcrctleu  dmUNiis  with  Ms  own  iHincwhip.  Such  an  im- 
portant •mrica  excited  the  gnititudc  of  the  laird  ; who.  umlcr- 
■landins  that  BruMnio  had  been  beard  to  exi*rw8  a wiidi  to  liavn 
a areeti  coal,  ordcrcrl  n mUiicnt  of  tliat  colour  to  ho  inndv  and 
fen  in  hU  haunU.  Bruwnio  took  away  tlic  jnven  cuat,  but  waa 
never  aocn  mure.  We  may  (uptioae,  that,  tired  of  Ma  domoatic 
drudxcry,  lie  went  in  hia  new  ht-ery  to  join  Uie  fairica.— See  Ap- 
pendix, No.  VI. 

The  hull  Bmwnioknuwn  in  Citrick  Foroat,  rcaided  in  Bodaheck. 
a wild  and  aolilary  aput,  near  the  Itenii  of  Mothit  Water,  where 
lie  exerctaed  hia  funetJona  undiatiirbed,  till  the  arniimloua  devotion 
of  an  old  lady  induced  her  to  hire  Mm  away,  oa  it  waa  tenned, 
by  placing  in  hia  launt  a itorrincor  of  milk  and  a piece  of  money. 
Aher  receiving  ihia  hint  to  dciiort.  Mi  was  Miard  the  whole  nijcnt 
to  bowl  an>l  err,  “ Farewell  to  boniiiu  Bodaheck  I"  which  be  waa 
compelled  to  auondon  for  ever.  ISiU. 

Mr.  Hoes,  the  Ctirick  Shepherd,  hoa  written  a tale,  in  wliich 
the  Brownie  of  Bodaheck  ia  explained  oa  beiux  one  of  tJie  fusi- 
live  Comeroniana.  18M. 

* One  of  hia  pmnka  ia  tliua  narrated : Two  men,  in  a very  dark 
nislit,  approacliins  tlie  ImuiIu  oftlie  Eltrick,  IwNird  a duloful  voice 
from  ita  waves  repeatedly  exclaim— " l.oat  I IxMtt"  They  fol- 
lowed tlie  sound,  whic.li  siiumed  to  be  the  voice  of  a drnwnins 
ponton,  and,  to  their  infinite  aatoniahmciil.  Iliey  found  tlial  it  as- 
cended the  river.  Still  tliey  cimtinueil,  duriitjir  a Ions  and  lem- 
pesluoua  nislil.  to  follow  the  cry  of  the  malicious  anrite : and  ar- 
rivins.  before  mumins’a  dawn,  at  the  very  source*  of  the  river,  the 
voiee  waa  now  licarn  dcaeeixiiiis  the  otipoNite  aide  of  the  moun- 
tain in  which  they  arise.  The  futirandand  deluded  travellers  now 
relinoiiiahed  the  iNimuit : ainl  liau  no  sooner  done  so,  tlinn  they 
heard  Sbellycoat  apiilauilins,  in  loud  buraU  of  laushter,  liia  auc- 
ceoaful  Msuery.  1110  aiarit  waa  auppoaeil  iiarticuiarly  to  haunt 
the  old  bouao  of  Gotiuberry,  aitualed  ua  the  river  Hermitose,  in 
Idihleadale. 

t Thia  ia  a aort  of  spirit  peculiar  to  those  towns.  Ho  has  made 
lua  apiwaranoe  in  this  very  year  (IS09I  in  that  of  York,  if  Uie  vul- 
irar  may  be  ciedilod.  Hia  name  is  derived  by  Gruac,  fruiii  lua  at>- 
I*-orinir  near  bars  or  stiles,  hut  seoms  rather  to  come  from  toe 
Gennao  Dahr-Geist,  or  Spirit  of  the  Bier. 


clau,  or  family  of  distinction;  and  who,  perho|M 
yet  more  than  the  Brownie,  resemble  the  claasic 
household  gods.  Thus,  in  a MS.  histo^  of  Moray, 
we  are  informed,  that  the  family  of  Gurlinbeg  la 
haunted  by  a spirit,  called  Garlin  Bodachcr ; mat 
of  the  Baron  of  l^nchardin,  by  Lamhdeargt  or 
Redhand,  a spectre,  one  of  whose  hands  is  as  red 
as  blood  that  of  Tullocligorm,  by  May  Moulack, 
a female  figure,  whoso  left  hand  and  arm  were  co- 
vered with liair,  and  who  is  also  mentioned  in  Au- 
bry' 3 Miscellanies,  pp.  211,  212,  as  a familiar  attend- 
ant upon  the  clan  Grant.  These  superstitions  were 
so  ingrafted  in  the  popular  creed,  that  the  clerical 
synods  and  presbyteries  were  wont  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  thcin.§ 

Various  other  superstitions,  regarding  magician^ 
spells,  prophecies,  (JLc.,  will  claim  our  attention  in 
the  progress  of  this  work.ll  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, taking  the  advice  of  an  old  Scottish  rhymer, 
let  us 

*'  Leave  boelcs,  brownies,  rrm  coriinxes,  and  rhaisU.”ir 
FlytUig  of  Polwart  and  Montgamerg. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  Borderers  next  en- 
gages our  attention.  That  the  revenues  of  the  chMf- 
lain  should  be  expended  in  rude  hospitality,  wos  the 
natural  result  of  his  situation,  His  wealth  consisted 
chiefly  in  herds  of  cattle,  w’hich  were  consumed  by 
the  kinsmen,  vassals,  and  follow’ers,  who  aided  him 
to  acquire  and  to  protect  tlicm.** 

t The  fullowinx  maico  of  Lauilidcaric  occurs  in  another  account 
of  Slratlupcy,  apud  Macfarlanc's  MSS.  r— “ TVre  h much  talk 
ul  a spirit  railed  Ly-erg.  who  freouenU  tbe  Olenmoro.  He  ap- 
pcon  with  a n-d  band,  in  the  habit  of  a soldier,  and  ctaiUenna 
men  to  fixht  wiUi  liim  ; as  latob'  as  1669,  bo  fou(ht  with  tinns 
brolMm,  one  after  anuthcr,  who  iminnliately  tliercafler  cIumL” 

i There  is  rurrent,  in  munc  narts  of  Germany,  a fandful  super- 
stition cuncorninx  the  StlUe  Fo/Ar,  or  silent  people.  'I'hese  tW 
suppose  to  be  attacbod  to  Imhiscs  of  eniinence,  and  to  —nskt  of  a 
nuinber.  corrospundinx  to  tJiat  of  tlie  mortal  family,  each  penoo 
of  whicli  has  thus  Ms  renrosentativo  umoiixiit  these  iloniestie  spt- 
rits.  Wlien  llio  lady  of  the  family  Ims  a child,  the  queen  oftheat- 
lenl  t>copli]  is  deliveml  in  the  same  ntoiiienL  They  endeavour  U> 
Xive  w^inx  w hen  danfer  npproaclic*  the  family,  assist  in  wanl- 
inx  it  otf,  and  are  somoUnivs  seen  to  weep  and  wrinx  tlieir 
before  incvitalile  calamity. 

« IThc  reader  is  reforml  to  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Letters  on  Deino- 
noloxv  and  WiteJicrafl,  163U,  fur  a more  detailed  cxainiualioo  of 
inoslof  Uio  siiiHirstitions  liure  alludeil  to.— Eo.) 

H So  xvncnuly  were  tliese  tales  of  diablerie  belienid,  (hatooe 
WilUam  Lithxow,  a bon  vivani,  wlw  appears  to  havobc«  a na- 
tive, or  occasional  inliabitant,  of  Melrose,  is  eolebntod  by  tto 
put -companion  who  eoiupused  liis  elexy,  because 

“ He  was  xuod  company  at  jeists. 

And  wanton  when  lie  came  to  feists. 

He  scorn'd  tlie  coiivemo  of  xreat  beasts, 

O’er  a sheep's  head  ; 
lie  laugh'd  at  stories  about  ghaiets : 

Blyth  Willie's  dead  I” 

Watson's  Scottish  Poems,  Edin.  17W, 

• • We  may  form  some  idea  of  tlie  strlc  of  life  maintained  by  the 
Border  warriors,  from  the  anecdotes,  handed  down  by  traditioa, 
cuncerninx  Waller  Scott  of  Hanlcn.  wlw  flo<iriiih(<c1  towards  the 
middle  of  tlie  sixleviith  century.  This  ancient  laiitl  was  a n- 
nowned  IreeMiotor,  and  ustxl  to  ride  with  a numerous  hand  of 
tulluw^.  The  aiMiil,  wliich  llicy  carried  olf  from  Enxiand,  or 
from  their  neixiiMium,  was  mneealed  in  a deep  and  imiiervioas 
slen,  on  Ui«  Muik  of  which  the  old  lower  of  Harden  is  situolad. 
From  thence  Uie  cuttle  were  brouxht  out.  one  by  one,  as  they 
were  wanted,  to  «ui»ply  the  nido  ami  tilentiful  bibie  of  the  loinl. 
When  Uie  lost  bullock  was  killed  and  iMvourcd,  it  was  the  lady't 
custom  to  pl*cc  on  the  Ubie  a disJi,  wbich,  on  Miinx  uncovered, 
»^s  fjmnd  to  conUiin  a t«air  of  clean  spurs,  a hint  to  the  riders 
timt  lliry  must  sliiA  fur  Uioir  next  inual.  Upon  one  occasioa.  when 
Utc  villiixe  henl  was  drivins  out  tlw  cattle  to  iiosture,  the  old  laird 
lioani  Inin  cull  loudlj^fo  drive  out  Harden's  cose.  " Harden's 
cou>  f"  echueil  Uie  affronted  chief—"  Is  it  come  to  that  pasal  by 
iny  faith,  Uiey  sliall  sums  «ny  Harden's  kye,"  (cows.)  Acnrtd- 
inrly,  lie  soundisl  Ms  liuxlu,  mounted  his  lairsn,  set  out  with  Ms 
followers,  and  rotumeilurxl  day  with  "abate  ^ kye,  and  abas- 
sen’d  (brindled]  bub,"  On  Ids  return  with  this  xailanl  prey,  ha 
l»iuf»l  a very  larxe  haystack.  It  occniTfd  to  the  iravident  laird, 
that  tins  would  bo  exlroniely  coiiveiiienl  to  Cidilar  Ms  new  stock 
of  caitM  ; but  as  no  means  of  transportinx  h were  obvious,  be 
wMi  fuin  (olakuU«jivnot  it  with  tint  apn#tro|>lto,  now  prmrtvtMl  t 
" Bv  iny  soul,  had  ye  but  four  fuel,  ye  simuld  nof  stand  Mi«  thera  I’* 
In  ilmrt,  as  Fniissort  says  of  a similar  clnie  of  feudal  robben,  no- 
thinccaino  uiniM  ti>  them,  that  was  not  too  heavy,  or  too  hot. 
Tlie  same  mode  tA  hoit4«-kec|iiiix  rhametertZMi  most  Border  M- 
iiiilioH  on  IniiIi  sides.  A M8.,(piuteii  in  History  of  Cumberland, 
p.  466,  cuncerninx  Uie  Gneroes  of  Nethertiy,  and  oUiera  of  that 
clan,  runs  thita : — ' They  were  all  stark  mosa-troopen  and  arroot 
thieves  ; both  to  Enxiand  and  Bcotlaixl  outlawed  i yet  snraeUinea 
ronntred  at,  liecausn  they  xave  intollicenca  (orth  of  Scotland, 
and  M^kl  raise  400  horse  at  any  time,  upon  a mid  of  tbe  EnxKab 
into  ScoUapil. " A aayinxis  recorded  of  a tnoiher  of  this  clan  to 
. f i*  Dowhccomo  proverbial,)  " Ride,  Kouly,  IRow- 
laodj  hough's  i'  the  pot that  is,  the  last  piooe  ot'  om  was 
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W«  learn  from  Lesley,  that  the  Borderers  were 
temperate  in  their  use  of  uitoxicating  liquors,  and  we 
are  therefore  left  to  conjecture  how  they  occupied 
the  time,  when  wntcr,  or  when  accident,  confined 
them  to  their  habitationa  The  little  learning  which 
existed  in  the  middle  ages,  glinuncred.  n nun  and 
dying  flame,  in  the  religious  houses ; and  even  in  the 
nxteenth  century,  when  its  beams  became  more 
widely  diffused,  they  were  far  from  penetrating  the 


than  the  King  of  Scotland  exerting  legal  power  to 
punish  his  depredations ; and  when  the  cnaracten 
arc  contrasted,  the  latter  is  always  represented  as  a 
ruthless  and  sanguinary  tyrant.  Spenser’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  bards  of  Ireland  applies,  in  some  degree, 
to  our  ancient  Border  poets.  “ There  is,  among  the 
Irish,  a certain  kinde  of  people  calle<l  harden  wmich 
are  to  them  instead  of  poets;  whose  profession  is  to 
set  forth  the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men,  in  their 


recesses  of  the  Border  mountains.  The  tales  of  j poems  or  rhymes;  the  which  are  had  in  such  high 
tradition,  the  song,  with  the  pipe  or  harp  of  the  min-  { regard  or  esteem  amongst  them,  that  none  daredis- 
strel,  were  probably  the  sole  resource.s  against  ennui,  \ please  them,  for  fear  of  ninning  into  reproach  through 
during  the  short  intervals  of  repose  from  military  theirofTcnce,  and  to  be  made  infamous  in  the  mouths 
adventure.  ' of  all  men ; for  their  verses  arc  token  up  with  a 

This  brings  us  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  | general  apnlause,  and  usually  sung  at  all  feasts  and 
the  present  publication.  ^ ^ j rueeiings,  ny  certain  other  persons,  whose  proper 

Lesley,  who  dedicates  to  the  description  of  Border 


manners  a chapter,  which  we  have  already  often 
quoted,  noticesoarticiiiarly  the  taste  of  the  March  men 
for  music  and  oallad  poetry.  “ Placent  admodum 
gibi  sua  musica,  et  rythmicU  mis  cantionibus,  (fuas 
eU  majorum  suorum  gestis,  out  ingeniosis  pretlandi 
wacandire  ttratagemalibus  ipsi  conjinguntj' — 
Lxsljecs,  tn  capit.  de  moribus  eorum,  qui  Scotia: 
limiUs  Angliam  versus  incolunt.  The  more  rude 
and  wild  the  state  of  society,  the  more  general  and 
violent  is  the  impulse  receive  from  poetry  and  mu- 
se. Tlie  muse,  whose  effusions  are  the  amusement 
of  a very  snidl  part  of  a polished  nation,  records,  in 
the  lays  of  in^imtion,  the  history,  the  laws,  the 
very  religion,  of  savages. — Where  the  pen  and  the 
press  are  wanting,  the  flow  of  numbers  imoresscs 
upon  the  memory  of  posterity  the  deeds  and  senti- 
Boents  of  their  forefathers.  Verse  is  naturally  con- 
nected with  music ; and,  among  a rude  peonle,  the 
muon  is  seldom  broken.  By  tins  natural  alliance, 


function  that  is,  who  also  receive,  for  the  same, 
great  rewardes  and  reputation  amongst  them.” 
Snenser,  having  bestowtvi  duo  praise  upon  the  poets, 
who  sung  the  nraises  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  in- 
forms us,  that  the  bards,  on  the  contrary,  “seldom  use 
to  choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men 
for  the  arguments  of  their  poems:  but  whomsoever 
they  finde  to  be  most  licentious  of  life,  most  bold  and 
lawless  in  his  doings^  most  dangerous  and  desperate 
in  all  parts  of  disobedience,  and  rebellious  disposition, 
him  they  set  up  and  glorify  in  their  rhythmes  ; him 
they  praise  to  the  p<?ople.  and  to  young  men  make 
example  to  follow.” — “ Rudoxus — 1 marvail 


an 


what  kind  of  siieeches  they  can  find,  or  what  faces 
they  can  put  on,  to  praise  such  bad  persons,  as  live 
so  lawlessly  and  licentiously  upon  stealths  and 
spoylos,  as  most  of  them  do ; or  how  they  con  think 
that  any  good  mind  will  applaud  or  approve  the 
same?”  In  answer  to  this  question,  Jrenteua,  after 
remarking  the  giddy  and  restless  disposition  of  the 


the  lays,  **  steeped  in  the  stream  of  harmony,”  are  j ill-educat<Hl  youth  of  Ireland,  which  made  them 
Bjoreea^y  retained  by  the  reciter.and  produce  upon  i prompt  to  receive  evil  counsel,  adds,  that  such  a 
his  audience  a more  impressive  effect.  Hence  there  j person,  “ if  he  shall  find  any  to  praise  him,  and  to 
has  hardly  been  found  to  exist  a nation  so  brutishly  give  him  any  encouragement,  ns  those  bards  and 
nide,  as  not  to  listen  with  ejuhusiasm  to  the  songs  rhylhmers  do,  for  little  reward,  or  share  of  a stolen 
of  their  bards,  recounting  the  exploits  of  their  fore-  ’ cow,*  then  waxeth  he  most  in.solent,  and  half-mad, 
fathers,  recording  their  laws  and  moral  precepts,  or  i with  the  love  of  himself  and  his  own  lewd  decd& 
hymning  the  praises  of  their  deities.  But  where  the  .Vnd  as  for  w’ords  to  set  forth  such  lewdnees,  it  is 


feelings  are  frequently  stretched  to  the  highest  pitch, 
by  the  vicLssitudcs  of  a life  of  danger  and  military 


not  hanl  for  them  to  give  a goodly  and  painted  show 
thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises  which 


adventure,  this  predisposition  of  a savage  people,  to  ! are  proper  to  virtue  itself.  As  of  a most  notorious 
admire  their  own  rude  poetry  and  music,  is  iieighten- I thief,  and  wicked  outlaw',  which  had  lived  all  his 
ed,  and  its  tone  becomes  peculiarly  determined.  It  i lifetime  of  spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  bardes, 
is  not  the  peaceful  Hindu  at  his  loom,  it  is  not  the  { in  his  praise,  will  say,  ‘ that  he  was  none  of  the  idle 
timid  E.squunaux  in  his  canoe,  whom  we  must  ex-  milk-sops  that  were  brought  up  by  the  fire- side,  but 
pMt  to  glow  at  the  war-song  of  Tyrtsius.  The  mu-  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms,  and  valiant 
sic  and  the  poetry  of  each  country  must  keep  pace  enterprises;  that  he  never  did  eat  his  meal  before  he 
with  their  usual  tone  of  mind,  as  well  os  with  the  had  won  it  with  his  sw'ord:  that  he  lay  not  all  night 
state  of  society.  ^ ...  slugging  in  his  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used 

The  morality  of  their  compositions  is  determined  commonly  to  keep  others  walking  to  defend  thejr 
by  the  same  circumstances.  Those  themes  arc  lives,  and  did  light  his  candle  at  the  flames  of  their 
necessarily  chosen  by  the  hard,  which  regard  the ' houses  to  lead  him  in  the  darkness;  that  the  day 
favourite  exploits  of  the  hearers;  and  he  celebrates  was  his  night,  and  the  night  his  day;  that  he  loved 
only  those  virtues  which  from  infancy  he  has  been  not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to  j'ield  to  him ; 
taught  to  admire.  Hence,  as  remarked  by  Lesley,  but,  where  he  came,  ne  took  by  force  the  spoil  of 
the  music  and  songs  of  the  Borderers  were  of  a mili-  other  men’s  love,  and  left  but  lamentations  to  their 
tary  nature,  and  edebrated  the  valour  and  success  lovers;  that  his  music  was  not  the  harp,  nor  lays  of 
of  their  predatory  expeditions.  Razing,  like  Shak-  love;  out  the  rries  of  people,  and  clashing  of  ar- 
^are’s  pirate,  the  eighth  commandment  from  the  mour;  and,  finally,  that  he  died,  not  bewailed  of 

many,  but  made  many  wail  when  he  died,  that 
dearly  bought  his  death.’  Do  not  you  think,  Eu- 


decalogue,  the  minstrds  praised  their  chicAains  for 
the  very  exploits,  against  which  the  laws  of  the 
country  denounce  a capital  doom.  An  outlawed 
freebooter  was  to  them  a more  interesting  person 

in  the  pot,  and  tlierefbre  it  waj  hifh  time  for  him  U>  so  and  fetch 
■aoK.  To  such  men  mijrfat  with  j[U«tice  bo  applied  the  poct'n  do- 
aeriptiaQ  of  tbe  Cretan  wamor,  tranalated  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Ixty- 
beat— 

" (word,  my  vpear.  my  shaxfry  ahield, 
with  theae  I till,  with  tbeae  I aow ; 

With  theae  I reap  my  har\'e»t  field, 
veaith  the  ’ ' 


TTieonly  we 


' Gods  bestow : 


With  these  I plant  tbe  mrple  vine. 

With  those  1 press  the  luscious  wine. 

My  twntd,  my  speer,  mr  shaa^  shield, 

They  make  mo  lord  of  all  below ; 

For  he  who  drrails  the  lance  tn  wield, 

Before  my  shiqr?y  shield  must  bow. 

His  tends,  Itis  vineyante,  must  resign  ; 

And  all  that  cowards  liavi*  is  mine." 

Ilybriaa  (ap.  AtheMVum  ) 


doxus,  that  many  of  these  praises  might  be  applied 
to  men  of  best  deserts  7 Y et  are  they  all  yielded  to 
a most  notable  traitor,  and  amongst  some  of  the 
Irish  not  smally  accounted  of.” — State  qf  Ireland, 
The  same  concurrence  of  circumstances,  so  well 
pointed  out  by  Spenser,  os  dictating  the  topics  ol 
the  Irish  bards,  tuned  the  Bordor^arpa  to  the 
praise  of  an  outlawed  Armstrong,  or  Murray. 

For  similar  reasons,  flowing  from  the  state  of 
society,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find,  in  the 
Border  ballads,  refined  sentiment,  and,  far  less,  ele- 
gant expression;  although  the  style  oi  such  compo- 

• The  rowBitl  of  the  Weteh  bard*,  and  perhapa  of  Ihnae  upon 
Iho  Border,  wnii  very  limilar.  U was  cnarterl  by  Howel  Uba, 
that  if  the  Kin(f'»  Iwrd  played  before  a liody  of  warrion,  upon  a 
predfltniy  enrursion,  he  thoukl  rcreive,  in  recompense,  the  beat 
cow  which  tlie  parly  carried  off.— tegM  WaXUa,  I.  1.  cap.  It. 
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sitions  lias,  in  modem  hands,  been  found  highly 
susceptible  of  both.  But  passa;^  might  be  pointed 
out,  in  which  the  rude  minstrel  has  melted  in  natu- 
ral pathos,  or  risen  into  rude  enerCT..  Even  where 
these  graces  are  totally  wanting,  the  interest  of  the 
stories  themselves,  ana  the  curious  picture  of  man- 
ners which  they  frequently  present,  authorize  them 
to  claim  some  respect  from  the  public.  But  it  is  not 
the  Editor’s  present  intention  to  enter  upon  a his- 
tory of  Border  poetry  ; a subject  of  ^eut  difficulty, 
aim  which  the  extent  of  his  information  does  not  as 
yet  permit  him  to  engage  in.  He  will,  therefore, 
now  loy  before  the  reader  the  plan  of  the  present 
ublication:  pointing  out  the  authorities  frotn  which 
is  materials  are  derived,  and  slightly  noticing  the 
nature  of  the  dillerent  classes  into  which  bo  has 
arranged  them. 

The  M1N8T8E1.SY  of  the  Scottish  Bobdeb  con- 
tains three  classes  of  Poems : 

I.  Historical  Ballads. 

II.  Romantic. 

II.  Imitations  or  these  compositions  by  mo- 
dern AUTHOBB. 

The  Historical  Ballad  relates  events,  which  _we 
either  know  actually  to  have  taken  place,  or  which, 
at  least,  making  due  allowance  for  the  exaggerations 
of  poetical  tradition,  we  may  readily  conceive  to 
have  had  some  foundation  in  history.  For  reasons 
already  mentioned,  such  ballads  were  early  current 
upon  the  Border.  Barbour  informs  us,  that  he 
thinks  it  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  account  of  a 
victory,  gained  in  Eskdale  over  the  English,  because 

— " Whn«a  likt.  thai  may  her 
Youn^  wemen,  whan  lliai  will  play, 

Sync  It  among  tliaim  ilk  day.” 

Tha  Bruce,  book  xri. 

(hnlscroft  also,  in  his  history  of  the  House  of 
Douglas,  written  in  the  reign  of  Janu-s  VI.,  alludes 
more  tliHd  once  to  the  ballads  current  upon  the 
Border,  in  w'hich  the  exploits  of  those  boroos  were 
celebrated,  Sucli  is  tlie  pas.sage  relating  to  tlie 
death  of  WilUani  Douslas.  Lord  oi  Liddesdale,  slain 
by  the  Karl  of  Douglas,  liis  kinsman,  his  godson, 
and  his  chief.*  Siuiilnr  .strains  of  lamcntatidn  were 
poured  by  the  Borth'r  poets  over  the  tomb  of  the 
Hero  of  Oiferbuurne  j and  over  tlie  iinforiimate 
youths,  who  were  drat^d  to  an  ignominiems deatii, 
frorn^  the  very  tabU*  at  which  they  piiriook  of  the 
hospitality  of  their  sovereign.  The  oulv  stanza  pre- 
served of  this  last  ballad  i.H  uncomnmnly  animated : 

” Edinbiirfh  cutlo.  toane.  and  touro. 

Goil  grant  thou  •ink  Tor  •nine  I 
And  that  uvtm  for  tin*  black  (hoourc, 

Erl  DougloBgat  therein.” 

Who  will  not  regret,  with  the  Editor,  that  com- 
positions of  such  interest  and  antujuity  should  be 
now  irrecoverabh:  7 But  it  is  the  nature  of  popular 
poetry,  as  of  popular  applause,  pcnjctually  to  shift 
with  the  objects  of  the  time ; and  it  is  the  frail 
chance  of  recovering  some  old  manuscript,  which 
can  alone  gratify  our  curiosity  regarding  the  earlier 
elibrts  of  the  Border  Muse.  Some  of  her  later 
strains,  composed  during  the  sixteenth  century,  have 
survived  even  to  the  present  day ; but  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  has,  of  late  years,  Doconic  like  that  of 
a “ tale  which  was  told.”  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  northern  tales  appear  to  have  been  popular 
even  in  London ; for  the  learned  Mr.  Ritson  has 

* ” The  Lord  of  LiddMdale  hning  at  hi*  panfimo.  hontJng  in  Et- 
tiick  Poreftt,  M faeaet  by  William,  Earl  of  Dnugla*.  and  <ucn  lu  he 
bad  ordaint'd  for  tlie  puriNiac,  and  there  tuem'led.  wounded,  and 
•Iain.  be*i<le  Oalcfwoud,  in  the  year  1353,  u|ion  a jealoiuy  that 
the  Earl  had  conceired  of  him  with  hi*  lady,  as  the  report  goetJi  i 
for  so  Myetb  the  old  auaf , 

“ • The  Countraa  of  Douglas  out  of  her  bower  she  came, 

And  loudly  there  that  she  did  call— 

H is  for  the  Lord  of  LiddfUMialn, 

That  I let  all  these  tears  down  (tJL* 

” The  soog  also  declorKth,  how  she  did  write  her  love-letters  to 
Liddasdale,  U>  dissuade  him  from  that  hunting.  It  tells  likewise 
the  manner  of  the  taking  of  his  men,  and  his  own  killineat  (ialc«- 
wood  ; aod  Iww  be  was  carried  the  first  me  lit  to  Linden  kirk,  a 
mile  from  Selkirk,  and  wa*  buried  in  the  Abbe.y  of  Melrose.”— 
GooacRorr,  vol.  i.  u ut.  Ed.  1743. 

Some  ftamciits  or  this  ballad  are  still  current,  and  will  bo  found 
in  the  eomilnr  work. 


obligingly  pointed  ont  to  me  the  following  passages, 
respectmg  the  noted  ballad  of  Dick  d the  Cow  ; 
*‘  Dick  o’  the  Cow,  that  mad  demi-lance  Northern 
Borderer,  who  plaid  his  prizes  with  the  Lord  Jockey 
so  bravely.”— Nashe’s  Have  with  you  to  Safreti- 
Walden,  or  Gabrieli  Harvest  H%int  is  up. — 169®, 
4to.  Kpistle  Dedicatorie^  oig.  A.  2.  6.  And  in  a Ibt 
of  books,  printed  for,  and  sold  by,  P.  Brocksby, 
(16S8,)  occurs  ” Dick-a-the-Cow,  containing  north 
country  songs.”t  Could  this  collection  have  been 
found,  it  would  probably  have  thrown  much  lighten 
, the  pre.sent  publication ; but  the  editor  has  been 
obliged  to  draw  his  materials  chiefly  from  oral  tra- 
dition. 

Something  maybe  still  found  in  the  Border  cot- 
tages, resembling  the  scene  described  by  Penni- 
cuick 

'*  On  n winter’s  nighl  tny  prannum  tpuiniiig. 

To  mak  a \v<'intl'>.Kiod  Hcom  linen  j 

Hit  ntfuil  liKHie  nliift*!  ncxi  to  the  cliimlpy, 

(for  slw  w an  anbi,  «wl  pitw  nght  dimly,) 

My  Iticky  find,  aahomwt  whig, 

Wa.s  hdting  Uib'ii  of  II^v(bwi>II-brigt 
Hr  roni'l  lurt  ««!<«  to  luinil  tliu  aitompt, 

For  lu!  wfts  siniiii;  jm'iug  hrmji ; 

My  mini,  \»linni  nam-duir  say  has  no  grace, 

\\‘m  ri'orlifif.’  Im  tlir  Filgrim’s  Prograw) 

Tin;  iiirikk*  tankor,  iJuvin  Dallas, 

Whs  ti'lliiiB  blttdn  of  Willinni  Wallace; 

My  iiiitluT  liadv  her  sitoihI  son  say, 

Wlmt  lu-d  by  lii'urt  of  Davh*  Lindsay » 

<>nr  herd,  wlmm  nil  liilks  hate  lhal  knnwa  him. 

Wav  bujiy  hunttitf  i»  lui  tmiiorii : 

# * • * 

The  bairns  and  oyes  were  all  walhin  door* : T 
The  youngest  of  us  chew  ing  cindm,  I 

AoJ  all  the  auld  anrs  telling  wonders.”  ) 

Pknnicuicr’s  Poeme,  pu  7, 

The  cau^s  of  the  preservation  of  these  songs  have 
cither  entirely  ceased,  or  are  gradually  decaying. 
Whether  they  were  originally  the  composition  of 
minstrels,  professing  the  joint  arts  of  poetiy  and 
music ; or  whether  they  w'crc  the  occasional  eflfa- 
sions  of  some  self-taught  bard,  is  a ^estion  into 
which  I do  not  here  mean  to  inquire.  _ But  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  till  a very  lute  period,  ihepipers,  of  whora 
there  was  one  atinrhed  to  each  Border  town  of 
note,  and  whose  office  wtis  often  hereditary,  were 
the  great  depositaries  of  oral,  and  particularly  of 

Coetical,  tradition.  About  spring  time,  and  after 
arv(>8t,  it  was  the  custom  of  these  musicians  to 
make  a proaress  through  a particular  district  of  the 
country.  Too  music  and  the  talc  repaid  their  lodg- 
ing, and  they  were  usually  gratifled  with  a donation 
of  seed  corn.t  This  order  of  minstrels  ia  alluded  to 
in  the  comic  song  of  Maggy  Lauder,  who  thus  ad- 
dresses a piper— 

“ Lira  re  upo*  the  Border  P’ 

By  means  of  these  men,  much  traditional  poetry 
was  preserved,  which  must  otherwise  have  perisheo. 
Other  itinerants,  not  professed  musicians,  found 
their-wclcome  to  their  night’s  quarters  readily  en- 
sured by  their  knowledge  in  legendary'  lore.  John 
Gr0pint\  of  Sowport,  in  Cumberlanu,  commonly 
called  The  Long  Quaker,%  a person  of  this  latter 
ilcscription,  was  very  lately  alive ; and  several  of  the 
songs,  now  published,  have  been  taken  down  from 
hi.s  recitation.  The  shepherds  also,  and  aged  per- 
sons, in  the  recesses  of  the  Border  mountains,  fre- 

* TTie  8«ltoki»bire  Wkdol'  TtifiUane  PiT-ma  ol»i>  to  have  b«eyi 
wf'll  kaown  in  Eit|;ianii.  Among  Ite  ;x>|>ulnr  biTiir'ii  of  raoianco. 
omiiiMTttted  in  tk;  to  ilu-  hi'tury  of”  Tom  Tfrumbt," 

(l,onil«u  I«2U  1)1.  letter.)  txcw  "Toin  a Lin,  the  deni's  trair- 
ix»sfi!  Itaxtard."  There  wa  patixiy  Uui  same  ballad  in  Um 
*'  PindcTof  (Lombm.  iC2i.) 

I 'rb©*«  town-iapem,  aji  w«Utlttti«ii  of  great  antiiiuitr  upon  tl«» 
Buriii  rv.  wrm  certainly  the  J«»l  nTtiain.xMj'ilie  inin*tn:l  race.  Ro- 
1)01  Hastie,  lowTt  pjfw  of  Jitlborgh,  i>erh«j«  the  ln*t  oribcoKter. 
dii-it  nino  or  ten  f&em  ag«) ; hix  famtlr  wiu  vuiiixMcd  to  have  held 
il).>  oiict*  ftir  lhn*i'  ci  nturif*.  Okl  ng<*  Imd  retulercd  R^iIub 
a wretched  ix-rformcr;  hot  know*  ircveral  oM  xung*  and  tunos, 
which  hara  r»nd)«Wy  di«i  along  wiih  him.  The  town  pipers  ro- 
cciml  II  livt^  and  snlnry  I join  tin*  comiimnilr  to  wbicn  they  bo- 
ionei'ii ; imd,  in  »omp  liurglM,  ihoy  hnrl  a •mail  uHotniertt  of  faitd. 
culled  tl«!  F)jw*r’i<  emit  For  fiirtiicr  pnrticulsni  resardiitg  therna, 
Bi->'  Infroduciimto  VompUt’/M  of  Scoilatid,  Edinburgh.  tSOt.  p. 
H7.  (isasL) 

§ TW*  iD’ft'on,  ncfbajw  the  last  of  our  pruri*cKed  ballad  rociten, 
ditil  since  the  tnihiieiuiotiof  the  firnt  orlitton  of  tliis  work.  He  was 
by  [•ri)li*«HU»n  un  itiiii'raiit  i-li*ntwr  of  clock*  atMl  watches  j bot  a 
Ricnformn  voice,  fitmI  tcniicioim  tiiiTonry,  Qualified  him  etmncntlj 
for  niriiCiTtlx'nna  accurately,  and  reciting  with  energy,  the  Bonkir 
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qomtJr  remember  and  repeat  the  warlike  songs  of 
tear  fathers..  This  is  more  cg>ocialIy  the  case  in 
what  are  called  the  South  Highlands,  where,  in 
many  instances,  the  same  families  have  occupied 
the  same  possessions  for  centuries. 

It  is  chiefly  from  this  latter  source  that  the  Editor 
has  drawn  nis  materials,  most  of  which  were  col- 
lect«l  many  years  ago,  during  his  early  youth.*  But 
he  has  been  enabled,  in  man v instances,  to  supply 
and  correct  the  deficiencies  of  his  own  copies,  from 
a collection  of  Border  son;^  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  work,  under  the  title  of  Glenriddelfa  MS. 
This  was  compiled  from  various  sources,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddell.  a sedulous  Border 
antiquary,  and,  .since  his  death,  has  become  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Joliie,  bookseller  at  Carlisle,  to  whose 
liberality  the  Elditor  owes  the  use  of  it,  while  pre- 
panng  this  work  for  the  press.  No  liberties  have 
been  taken,  either  with  the  recited  or  written  copiea 
of  these  ballad^  farther  than  that,  where  they  dis- 
agr^,  which  is  by  no  means  unusual,  the  Editor, 
in  justice  to  the  autlior,  has  uniformly  preservee  , 
what  seemed  to  him  the  best  or  most  poetical  read-  j 
mg  of  the  passage.  Such  discrepancies  must  very  ' 
ffapentlv  occur,  wherever  poetry  is  preserved  bj 
oTiU  tradition  ; for  the  reciter,  making  it  a unifornr. 
principle  to  proceed  at  all  hazards,  is  very  often 
when  bis  memory  fails  him,  apt  to  substitute  largt 
portioas  from  some  other  talc,  altogether  distinct 
horn  that  which  he  has  commenced.  Beside.s,  the 
prejudices  of  clans  and  of  districts  have  occasioned 
variations  in  the  mode  of  telling  the  same  story. 
Some  arrangement  was  also  occasionally  necessa- 

to  recover  the  rhyme,  which  was  often,  by  the 
i^jrwee  of  the  reciters,  transposed,  or  thrown  into 
toe  nuddle  of  the  line.  With  these  freedoms,  which 
were  essendaJly  necessary,  to  remove  obvious  cor- 
ruptions, and  fit  the  ballads  for  the  press,  the  Editor 
presentc  them  to  the  public,  under  the  complete  as- 
sanace  that  th^  carry  with  them  the  most  indis- 
pocable  marks  of  their  authenticity. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  Second  Class, 
here  termed  Romantic  Ballads,  intended  to  coin- 
prebend  such  trends  as  are  current  upon  the  Bor- 
der, relating  to  fictitious  and  marvellous  adventures. 
Soch  were  the  tales  with  which  the  friends  of  Spen- 
ser strove  to  beguile  his  indisposition 

“ Soote  told  of  ladies,  and  their  paramoure  ; 

R<me  of  brave  kniahtH.  and  tlmir  reiHiwned  Kjuiroa  ; 

Rook  of  tbt-  fairies,  and  their  stranre  attires,  , 

And  Mtfx»e  of  giants,  hard  to  be  believed."  i 

These,  carrying  with  them  a general,  and  not ' 
merriy  a local  interest,  are  much  more  extensively 
known  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland  than  the 
Border-raid  ballads,  the  fame  of  which  is  in  general 
confined  to  the  mountains  where  they  were  orimn-  j 
ally  composed-  Hence,  it  has  been  easy  to  collect ' 
these  tales  of  romance,  to  a number  much  greater  . 
than  the  Editor  has  chosen  to  insert  in  thispubiica- ' 
tion.t  With  this  class  are  now  intermingled  some 
lyrk  pieces,  and  some  ballads,  which,  though  nar- 
rating real  events,  have  no  direct  reference  to  Bor-  , 
der  history  or  manners.  To  the  politeness  and  libe-  I 
rality  of  Mr.  Herd  of  Eidinburgh,  who  put  forth  the  ' 
first  cl.*issic^  collection  of  Scottish  songs  and  hal-  '' 
lad*,  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  the  use  of  his  MSS., 
containing  sonn  and  ballads,  published  and  un- 
published, to  the  number  of  ninety  and  upwards. 
To  this  collection  frequent  references  are  made  in 

tfttbrriati  Mtucs  and  Ule*  of  war.  memory  wa«  latterly  much 
cmaum}  i yet.  iJm  number  of  vcraui  which  l»c  could  pour  ri>rth, 
and  the  aotmation  nf  his  tone  and  scsture,  formed  a most  extraor- 
doary  rjoatrut  to  his  extreme  fccblcooss  of  person,  and  dutaffo 
ofediKL  (1910.) 

* ITfarre  is  in  the  library  at  Abbotsford  a collection  of  lutllnds , 
partlr  prioted  broadsides, partly  in  MS.,  in  six  small  volumes, 
wbirh.  from  tbe  band- writing,  must  have  been  formed  by  8ir  Wnl- 
ttt  RrM  while  be  was  attending  the  earlier  classes  of  &linbursli 
CoUere^-Eo  ) 

♦ Ml.  Robert  Jamieson,  of  Macclesfield,  a gentleman  of  litera- 
ry and  poetical  aecomplialinMmU,  was,  for  some  years,  employed 
in  a compilation  of  British  ballad  poetry,  winch  was  iniblivlied 
in  l.«s.  1 therefiire,  os  far  as  tlsi  nature  of  my  work  pemiitted, 
ardolooklT  avoided  anticipating  any  of  his  materials ; and  the  cu- 
rnus  leao^  will  find  iu  hts  collection  some  important  lixht  on  the 
htamn  of  Scoc^  Song,  derived  fiora  compahnf  it  with  the  bat- 
Ud  of the  ScaadmariaDS.  1810. 
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the  courM  of  the  following  pages.  Two  books  of 
ballads,  in  MS.,  have  also  been  communicated  to 
me  by  my  learned  and  respected  friend,  Alexander 
Frazer  Tyiler,  Esq.t  I take  the  liberty  of  tran- 
scribing Mr.  Tytleris  memorandum  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  they  came  into  his  hands.  ^‘My 
fatlicr§  got  the  following  songs  from  an  old  frienci, 
Mr.  Thomas  Gordon,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
King's  (,'ollepe.  Aberdeen.  The  following  extract 
of  a letter  ol  the  Professor  to  me  explains  bow  ho 
came  by  them ‘ An  aunt  of  my  children,  Mrs. 
E''nrquhar,  now  dead,  who  was  married  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a small  estate,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dee, 
in  Braotnar,  a good  old  woman,  who  had  spent  the 
best  part  of  her  life  among  flocks  and  herd^  resided 
in  her  latter  days  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  She 
was  possessed  of  a most  tenacious  memory,  which 
retained  all  the  songs  she  had  heard  from  nurses 
and  country-women  in  that  sequestered  part  of  the 
country.  Being  maternally  fond  of  children,  when 
young,  she  had  them  much  about  her,  and  delighted 
them  with  the  songs  and  tales  of  chivalry.  My 
youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Brown,  at  E'alkland.  is 
blest  with  a memory  as  good  as  ner  aunt,  and  has 
almost  the  whole  of  her  songs  by  heart.  In  con- 
versation, I mentioned  them  to  your  father,  at 
whose  request  my  grandson,  Mr.  Scott,  wrote  down 
a parcel  of  them  as  his  aunt  sung  them,  ^ing 
then  but  a mere  novice  in  music,  he  added,  in  the 
copy,  such  musical  notes  as,  he  supposed,  might 
ve  your  father  some  notion  of  the  airs,  or  rather 
Ills,  to  which  they  were  sung.’  ” 

EVoin  this  curious  and  valuable  collection,  the 
Editor  has  procured  very  material  assistance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  contains  many  beautiful  legendary 
poems,  of  which  he  could  not  avail  himself,  as  they 
seemed  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the  bards  of 
Angus  and  Aberdeenshire.  But  the  copies  of  such 
as  were  known  on  the  Borders,  have  furnished  him 
w’ith  various  readings,  and  with  supplementary 
stanzas,  which  he  has  frequent  opportunities  to  ac- 
knowledge. The  MSS.  are  cited  untlcr  the  name 
of  Mrs.  Brown  of  E^alkland.  the  ingenious  lady,  to 
whose  taste  and  memory  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  tales  which  they  contain.il 
The  other  authorities,  which  occur  during  the  work, 
are  particularly  referred  to.  Much  information  has 
been  comnumicated  to  the  Editor,  from  various 
(piarters,  since  the  work  was  first  published,  of 
which  he  has  availed  himself,  to  correct  and  en- 
large the  subscxiuent  editions. 

I Now  a Kcnator  of  tho  Cullrxc  of  Juvtice,  bjr  the  title  of  Laid 
Woodliotmelpe.  1810.— Now  ilecea*e<l.  1830. 

S William  Tytli-r,  Ei«i.  lias  inut-nioiu  di-fendcr  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  autlior  of  a DUtertculon  upon  ScortUH  Muaic,  whiefa  does 
honour  to  lii*  memory. 

(To  thill  lady,  Mr.  Jamieson  also  acknowlediet  hie  oblica- 
tioiisi  for  similar  assistance,  in  Ibe  followinx  terms : — 

" For  iIm-  irmundwork  of  tliis  collection,  and  for  the  freoter  end 
mom  valuiihlc  part  nf  tlai  popular  and  romantic  taira  which  it 
contains,  tli«  public  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland.  Be- 
sides tlio  lareo  supply  of  lialluiLi,  taken  down  from  her  own  reci- 
tation many  years  ajfo,  by  Professor  Scott  of  Aberdeen — in  1800, 
t paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  .Mrs  Brown,  at  Dysart,  where  aba 
then  hapiN'ne<l  in  be  for  health,  and  wrote  down,  from  her  unn^ 
modiiat(>fl  reiajtition,  alioui  a doren  pieces  more,  most  of  which 
will  l>e  found  in  my  w<xk.  Several  others,  which  I had  not  time 
to  fake  down,  wore  afterwards  transmitlc<l  to  me  by  Mrs.  Brown 
herself,  aial  by  her  late  highly  rcs|>ectablo  and  worthy  husband, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown.  Every  |K-rson  who  peruses  the  following 
sheets,  will  see  how  much  I owe  to  Mrs.  Brown,  and  to  her  no- 
pliew,  my  rnuc.h-esteemed  friend,  Pnifessor  Scott ; and  it  resta 
with  me  to  feel,  tliat  I owe  them  much  mom  for  the  seal  and  spi- 
rit which  tla-y  have  manifwleil,  than  even  for  the  valuable  com- 
munications which  Uioy  have  made. 

“ As  to  the  authenticity  of  tlie  pieces  themselves,  they  are  u 
authentic  as  traditionary  laretry  can  lie  expected  tobe ; and  their 
liein*  more  entire  than  most  other  such  pieces  are  found  to  be, 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
an*  few  pi^rsons  of  .Mrs.  Brown’s  abilities  and  education,  that  re- 
peat [lopular  ballaiis  from  memory.  She  learnt  most  of  them  be- 
fore she  was  twelve  years  old.  from  old  women  and  maid-ser- 
vants : what  slie  once  learnt  she  never  forfiot  j and  such  were 
her  cu-ioviiy  and  industry,  tiiat  she  was  not  contented  with  mrw- 
iy  knowing  the  story,  acconlinr?  to  one  way  of  telling,  but  studied 
to  acquire  all  tl»e  vanetursofthe  same  tale  which  she  could  meet 
with.  In  some  instances,  these  difTerent  readings  may  have  in- 
scDHibly  mixed  with  each  other,  and  produced,  from  various  dis- 
jointed fraginenis,  a whole,  such  as  reciters,  whose  memoriM 
and  judgments  arc  less  perfect,  can  seldom  oroduce : but  this 
must  l>e  the  cue  in  ail  poetry,  which  depends  for  its  authenticity 
on  oral  tradition  alone."— Preface  to  Jamiaon't  Batiadt.l 
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In  publidiinff  both  dtiBees  of  Ancient  Ballads,  the 
Editor  haa.exduded  those  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  common  collections  of  this  natures  unless  in 
one  or  two  instances,  where  he  conceived  it  possi- 
ble to  ^ive  some  novelty,  by  historical  or  critical 
illustration. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Editor  to  have 
given  these  songs  an  appearance  of  mure  indisputa- 
ble antiquity,  by  adopting  the  rude  ortho^apny  of 
the  period  to  which  he  is  inclined  to  reler  them. 
But  this  (unless  when  MSS.  of  antiquity  can  be  re- 
ferred to)  seemed  too  arbitrary  an  exertion  of  the 
privileges  of  a publisher,  and  must,  besides,  have 
unnecessarily  increased  the  dithcuities  of  many 
readers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  care  has 
b^n  taken,  never  to  reject  a word  or  phrase,  used 
by  a reciter,  however  uncouth  or  antiquated.  Such 
barbarisms,  which  stamp  upon  the  tales  their  age 
and  their  nation,  should  be  respected  by  an  editor, 
as  the  hardy  emblem  of  his  country  was  venerated 
by  the  Poet  of  Scotland : 

" The  rou(b  bur-thUtle  !i|>rca(lin{r  wido 
Amana  UH)  bearded  bcM>r, 

I turoed  the  we«(k<r-clnis  Hside, 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear."— BrnNS. 

Tlie  meaning  of  such  obsolete  words  is  usuiUly 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  For  explanation 
of  the  more  common  peculinntie.a  of  the  Scottish 
dialect,  the  English  reader  is  referred  to  the  excellent 
glossary  annexed  to  the  best  editions  of  Burns’s 
works.' 

The  Third  Class  of  Ballads  arc  annonnred  to  the 
public,  as  Modern  Imitation.^  of  the  .Ancient  style 
of  composition,  in  that  department  of  poetry ; ami 
they  are  foundi'd  upon  such  traditions,  as  we  may 
suppose  in  the  elder  times  w-ould  have  employed  the 
harps  of  the  minstrels.  Thiskitu!  of  poetry  has  hcen 
suppo^  capable  of  uniting  the  vigorous  mmibcrs 
and  wild  fiction,  which  occasionally  charm  ns  in  the 
ancient  ballad,  with  a greater  equality  of  vcrsific.-itiun, 
^d  elegance  of  sentiment,  than  wc  can  e,vpocttofind 
in  the  work.s  of  a rude  age.  Hut  inwri  my  ideas  of 
the  nature  and  difficulty  of  such  imiintions,  1 ought 
in  pnidencc  to  be  silent ; lest  1 resemble  the  dwarf, 
who  brought  with  him  a Htondnrd  to  nu'a.Hure  his 
own  stature.  I may,  however,  hint  at  the  difference, 
not  always  attended  to,  betwixt  the  legendary  po- 
ems and  real  imitations  of  the  old  ballad : the  reader 
will  find  specimens  of  both  in  the  modern  part  of 
this  collection.  The  legendary  poem,  failed  (Hm^ 
Jlnlas,  and  the  ballad,  entitled  tlie  Krc  of  St.  Joh/u 
were  design^  as  examples  of  the  dilfcreuce  betwixt 
these  two  kinds  of  composition. 

It  would  have  the  appearance  of  )>ersonaI  vanity, 
were  the  Editor  to  detail  the  assistance  and  encou- 
ragement which  he  has  received,  iluring  Ids  iimier- 
taking,  from  some  of  the  first  literary  eharnctm  of 
our  tq?e.  The  names  of  Steiiart,  Mackenzie,  Kills, 
Currie,  and  Ritson,  with  many  other:^  are  talisnmns 
too  powerful  10  be  used,  for  bespeaking  the  world’s 
favour  to  a collection  of  old  sunga ; even  although 
a veteran  bard  has  remarke<i,  ’’that  both  the  great 
poet  of  Italian  rhyme,  Petrarch,  and  our  Chaucer, 


and  other  of  the  upper  house  of  the  Muses,  have 
thought  their  canzone  honoured  in  the  title  of  a bal- 
lad.’ To  my  ingenious  friend.  Dr.  John  Leyden,* 
my  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  I lie  under  ex- 
tensive obligations,  for  the  poetical  pieces  with 
which  he  has  pcmiitted  me  to  decorate  my  compila- 
tion ; but  I am  yet  farther  indebted  to  him  for  hia 
uniform  assistance,  in  collecting  and  arranging  ma- 
terials for  the  work.t 

In  the  Notes  and  occasional  Dissertations,  it  has 
been  my  object  to  throw  together,  perhaps  without 
a sufficient  attention  to  method,^  a variety  of  re- 
marks, regarding  popular  superstitions,  and  legend- 
ary history,  which,  u not  now  collected,  roust  soon 
have  been  totally  forgotten.  By  such  eflbrts,  fee- 
ble as  they  are,  1 may  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
history  of  my  native  country ; the  peculiar  features 
of  whose  manners  and  character  are  daily  melting 
and  dissolving  into  those  of  her  sister  and  ally.  And, 
trivial  as  may  appear  such  an  otlbring  to  the  manes 
of  a kingdom,  once  proud  and  independent,  I hang 
it  upon  her  altar  with  a mixture  of  feelings  which  I 
shall  nut  attempt  to  describe. 

“ Hail,  Land  of  *i>enrnipn  f wed  of  thnee  who  •corn’d 
ToBloou  tin*  proud  crfsil  to  Iniiicrial  Koine  1 
Hail!  ifiiHrcst  tmirof  Altitun,  wu-wall'di 
Htull  »talo  tinconiiuiir'd  liy  the  lire  of  war, 

Roll  wnr,  that  iwwily  .tiros  round  lliat  Idaiod  I 
Tu  time,  for  whom  nay  jrtirvui  ruiitunat  tlow, 

Knwhiif  with  filial  iKiinaco,  I ilovote 

My  hfu,  my  itrt‘ii|;th,  ray  Ural  and  ku-at  aonf .**1 

* Now,  In  the  (Tcat  luit  of  iitemture,  and  of  his  fneods.  m> 
more.  UttO, 

* fin  inDi,  when  .Mr.  Lowi^  publiahod  bis  Taiea  of  Wondfr, 
Lttydnn  was  a ppiitriHiitor  to  tlmt  odlrction,  and  furnished  ibt* 
liallad  «>f  tint  Klf-Kiiii;.  Ami  i«  the  iiiliuwiiiy  yrnr  be  employed 
iiim.41  If  I'anicstly  m the  cot»v*i'Hial  iftitk  of  iiroconiig  malcnals  for 
Uw  MinilreUu  <)f  ftte  .Hattifsh  JJorttrr,  the  linit  publication  of 
the  Ktiittirpf  tliat  colk-rtiuu  In  tbit  liiliour,  1r;  »iis  cqimlty  jnlc- 
rrstctl  U>  iHtiiidship  liir  the  Kilitor,  and  liy  his  own  patriotic  zcaJ 
fur  ilic  honour  of  tiu!  lirotluih  Kortk'ts.  niMl  both  may  lie  judiroil  of 
fromtlif  ibliowiiij;  cireuwstniw.  An  inUTadum  fraeraGUl  had 
buen  uhlHiitvd  of  an  ancicot  hisiorii'al  hulind,  hut  tlic  remainder, 
lu  the  rreut  dmtuiiiuitre  of  the  Kditor  and  bis  mudjutor,  was  not 
to  Iw  recovered.  Tw<i  days  iilfeiwurda,  while  tlie  Kihlor  was  sit- 
tmif  with  tomn  nomiiuny  nflot  dinner,  a sound  wu  beard  at  a 
dihinitec  like  that  of  the  whUtliin;  of  a lemrs’sl  ihrmiah  the  tom 
riepius  of  tlw  vvbs«*1  which  antdi,  tsd’ore  j|.  The  siMimls inr.Tetacd 
iw  iliey  awi*i«w  hwl  inoio  oear.iutd  I..«ydcii  (tutlie  areal  aMooitl». 
meni  of  siirlt  of  the  jftieats  as  did  not  km»w  hirn)  tMirat  into  rR»» 
naiui.  ohitutiiiK  the  thmidorutiHl  lutllAil,  willi  Uie  Miuet  enthusiasUc 
gvitiiK,  and  itll  the  eiwiyy  of  thi*  suw-tooes  of  hn  voice,  atreadfy 
conniieinotiitifd.  It  turned  out,  ihut  he  hftcl  wniked  between  forty 
ttiidtifty  mik'S,  and  hack  oiriiin,  Ibr  the  solo  lairpow  ^'vuitinyan 
old  pcfsoit  wlsi  m«irassiHl  this  precious  ri'toiiaiii  of  aniiquiir.  Hia 
iiiitnjuurmti  rcwnrchcn  anil  itmim  mlmtU  were  aisu  liUmilly  ex- 
erted tor  lilt!  siipisirt  of  this  undcrtakiinr.  To  tlie  former,  Iho 
rs'ttder  owes.  HI  u great  iiieuiiurr.-.  the  OiMicrtalion  on  f'liiry  t^per- 
itltiim,  wliirli.  alllioufth  ammptsl  and  di|>r>«ied  by  the  Editor, 
ahoauilit  with  iiMtotiC'S  of .<iirh  curious  n-udiitg  as  L«yden  alone 
Imd  rend,  m«l  win*  oiiitiimUy  rompili'd  by  him ; and  to  (he  latter, 
thi*  spiritesi  tullaiis  entiikd  Lotil  ftoiilis,  and  tk?  Court  of  Keel- 
dur."— Biovrap/iiooi  .Memoir  of  Dr.  Leyden,  fn  Sir  ITiMfer 
titMft  ^Ihiellnnfom  Pjote.  irorfea.  1 

! li'riMTi  .AlbttAid,  (lt48J  whose  author  has  never  been  dUosy- 
vered.  This  ivsun  was  a treat  fiivnorite  with  Sir  Waller  Scott, 
will)  oBeti  o-nd  it  aloud  iit  nU  i-.veniiiir  rirrie.  He  used  to  say  it 
was  most  likely  the  ojitiy  eliurlof  hoiuo  yenlleraan.  who.  rising- 
sulsccomuiUyto  euiiiieijce  m n grave  pndessiim.was  afnuidofootr- 
laAsing  that  he  had  ever  hidulyt'd  in  the  liclit  sin  of  verae.  The 
uriranui  thin  lulm  is  very  lurc— but  Dr.  Lryilen  reprinted  tbepieoo 
ID  his  “ sjcolUeh  Ucaenptivo  Poems.'*  ISOS,  ismo.— E».l 
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NO.  I. 

LErrrBR  from 

THE  EARL  OP  SURREY,  TO  HENRY  VIII 

OITtMO  AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE  STORM  OF  JEDBURGH. 

Cott.  M8&  Calif.  B.  III.  FoL  S9. 

* Puxsmt  it  TOUT  met  to  be  advcrtued,  that  ui>on  Fridayc, 
«a  s • elok  at  nrfbt,  1 retoumed  to  Uiia  towmc  aiui  all  tlio  far- 
NfKMM  to  their  ^ac««  aaaifned,  the  bushopricko  men,  n>y  Lorde 
m VeatfRoreland,  and  my  Lorde  Dacro,  in  likcwiae,  every  man 
tnoM  with  their  companye,  without  lo*a  of  any  men,  thanked 
be  Ged  ; aavinc  eili  or  x riarne,  and  dyverv  hurl,  at  •kyrmyahis 
•■d  HHiita  of  the  town  of  Oedwurtii,  and  the  fortnreiiuu  ; which 
tnwoe  M eoo  surely  brent  tliat  no  ramysona  nvr  nonu  uIIkt  nhol 
We  iednd  there,  nntoUte  time  it  bee  newe  burldod  the  br<<n- 
oynf  wMfeof  I comytted  to  twoo  rare  men,  Sir  William  Bui- 
■er.  and  Thomas  TemMte.  The  towne  wax  much  better  than 
I west  (<.  a.  ween’d]  it  had  been,  for  there  was  twoo  tymyx  moo 
I therein  then  io  Berwicke,  and  well  buyided,  with  many 
and  fair  house*  therein,  sufBcientc  to  have  lodged  M 
in  famyson,  and  six  good  towres  therein ; which 
and  towres  be  clenely  destroyed,  brent,  and  llirowcn 
Undoubtedly  there  was  n<Mi  journey  made  into  Scot- 

,ia  ooo  many*  day  levyinx,  with  too  fewe  a nombre,  Uiat 

is  aaewntad  to  be  too  hiflt  an  enterprise  ax  this,  buUiu  with 
Ibcwcaotromen,  and  ScoUishmen,  nor  of  trutlio  so  much  hurte 
dam  Bat  in  th*  eode  a great  mysfortune  ded  fal,  onely  by 
My,  that  such  ordre.  as  was  commanded  by  mo  to  be  kepto, 
am  oot  obeerved,  the  manner  whereof  hereaflir  shall  eosuo. 
BidDse  nyo  ended  into  Scotland,  I appointed  Sir  William  llul- 
■er  aad  Sir  'William  Ever*  too  be  marxhellis  of  th’  amir  ; Sir 
Yilliam  Winter  for  the  vanguard,  and  Sir  Willinin  Evers  for  the 
seMawd-  In  the  vaneuard  I appointed  my  Lord  of  Wcsiinoro- 
a*  chief,  with  ail  the  bushopricko,  Sir  William  Huliiier, 
&t  Williaia  Evers,  ny  Lord  Dacre,  wiili  all  his  cotniiany  : anil 
with  ma  remayood  ail  the  rest  of  the  gamysons,  and  the  Norlli- 
aWbartaad  nsen.  I was  of  counsall  with  the  maroliallii*  at  th’ 
■fdexiac  of  our  lodging,  and  our  campe  wassoo  well  cnvirowiied' 
with  o^ynanoe,  carts,  and  dikes,  that  hard  it  was  to  entre  or 
IMK  twt  at  certain  places  appointed  for  that  purpo.s,  and  usugn- 
ed  the  mootta  commodious  place  of  the  said  camiMi  for  my  Lord 
Deere  hw  eompany,  next  the  water,  and  next  my  Lord  of  Wi-,>t- 
Bserciand.  And  at  uchetyme  a*  my  Lord  Dacre  came  into  the 
I beiag  at  the  saolt  of  th*  abby,  which  coniynni'd  unto 
twee  Itoutea  wiUiin  nyght,  my  arid  Lord  Dacre  woldo  in  no 
wte  bee  eoetente  to  ly  within  tiie  cani|>e,  wliiche  was  made 
light  sore,  bat  lodged  nimself  without,  wherewith,  at  my  re- 
tarae.  I was  not  oontente,  but  then  it  was  too  late  to  remove : 
the  uext  daye  I sente  my  seid  Lord  Dacre  to  a stronchold,  called 
Fsmbartte,  the  lord  whereof  was  his  morial  eiR-my  ; and  wyth 
hti».  8b  Arthur  Darcy,  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable,  witli  viii  cof 
thetr  BMO,  one  cortoute,  and  dyvers  other  c<>nd  iieces  of  ordy- 
■Boe*  for  the  feld  (the  seid  Femlienitc  stode  marvelous  strong- 
ly, withm  a crate  woode;)  Uie  seid  twoo  knishu,  with  the 
asmt  part  of  Utrir  men.  and  Strickland,  youn;rac4>'s  ■ervaunte, 
witii  my  Kendall  men,  went  into  the  woode  on  foie,  with  th’ 
mtlyaaoee.  where  the  said  Kendall  men  were  so  handled,  that 
they  found  hardy  men,  that  went  noo  footebnek  for  tlieym  ; the 
ether  two  koightes  were  also  soo  sharply  a>savled.  that  they 
warn  *o forced  to  call  for  moo  of  tlieir  men  ; ami  yet  could  not 
htiae  the  ordyoaoce  to  Uio  fortrees,  unto  the  tyme  iiiy  Lord 
with  part  of  his  horsemen,  ligiiled  on  fote  ; and  marve- 
lemiy  ba^ I y bandied  himself,  and  fynally,  with  long  skinnysh- 
Mg,  and  nxKdw  dilBcultie,  gat  forthe  th'  ordynance  within  the 
1k>w*c,  and  threwe  down  tlie  same.  At  which  skyrmyslie,  iny 
and  Lord  Dacre,  and  bis  broUier,  Sir  Cristofer,  Sir  Arthure,  and 
Sir  Marmaduke.  and  many  other  genlilmen,  did  marvullouKly 
hardly ; and  found  the  best  resistance  that  hath  Imicii  seen  with 
ny  eomying  to  their  parties,  and  above  xx.xii  Scutiis  sleyne, 
and  not  passing  iig  Engitshincn,  but  above  xl  liurL  Aflir  that, 
my  said  lord  relurarag  to  the  camp,  wold  in  no  wise  bee  lodi.'<Ki 
la  ttw  sane,  but  wiwre  lie  lay  the  furst  nyght.  And  hu  Ix-inc 
with  mt  at  souper,  about  viij  a cink,  the  horses  of  his  comiMiny 
tMuk  lowaa,  and  sodenly  ran  out  of  his  feld  in  such  nombre, 
that  it  oausM  a marvciloos  alarome  in  our  felt) ; and  our  stand 
mg  watehe  being  set,  the  horses  cam  ronnyng  along  the  camiie. 
at  whome  were  shot  above  one  hundred  sliief  of  arrnwe*.  and 
dyvers  gonnys,  thinking  they  had  been  Scots,  that  wold  linve 
aaaited  the  campe : funnily.  Uie  horses  were  so  madde,  that 
(hey  ran  like  wild  dere  into  the  fold,  above  xv  c.  at  the  I(>vhi.  in 
dyvers  rompanre ; and,  in  one  place,  above  L felle  downn  a 

Kite  txdc,  and  mw  theymrelf,  and  above  ij  c ran  into  the  towne 
ing  on  fire,  and  by  tlw  women  taken,  and  c^arried  awayo  right 
evil)  breot,  and  many  were  taken  ogayne.  But,  finally,  by  that 
1 eaa  Mtcae  by  the  nombre  of  tlwym  that  I «uw  goo  ou  foote 


the  next  daye,  I think  thare  U lost  above  viij  c horses,  and  all 
with  foly  for  lak  of  not  lying  within  the  camp.  I dare  not  write 
the  wondres  that  my  Lord  Dacre,  and  all  his  company,  doo 
sayo  theye  sawe  that  nyght,  vj  tyms  of  spirits  and  foreful  sights. 
And  unyversally  all  their  company  saye  playnly,  Uie  devil  was 
that  nyght  among  Ihoym  vi  tymyx;  which  mysfortune  hath 
blemyshctl  the  best  journey  that  was  made  in  Scotland  many 
veres.  I assure  your  grace  I found  the  Scottes.  at  this  tyme,  the 
baldest  men  and  the  hotest,  that  ever  I sawe  any  nation  ; and 
all  the  journey,  upon  all  parts  of  th’  armye,  kepte  us  with  too 
continuall  skyrmyshe,  (hat  I never  taw  the  like.  If  they  might 
asscroblo  xl  M as  good  men  as  I nowe  sawe  xv  c or  ij  M,  it  wold 
be  a hard  encountre  to  mete  theyra.  Pitie  it  is  of  my  Lord 
Dacre*  losse  of  the  horses  of  his  company ; lie  brought  with 
hym  above  iiij  M men,  and  came  and  lodged  one  night  in  Scot- 
land, in  his  moost  mortal  enemy’s  conlre.  There  is  noo  herdy- 
er,  ner  belUr  knight,  but  often  tymo  he  doth  not  use  the  most 
sure  order,  which  ho  hath  nowe  payd  derely  for.  Written  at 
Borwiko  the  xxvij  of  September. 

’’  Your  most  bownden, 

*'T.  SURUT." 


NO.  IL 

HISTORY  OP  GEORDIB  BOURNE. 

In  the  following  passage,  extracted  from  Uie  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  then  deputy  of  liis  fattier,  Lord  Huiisdon,  War- 
den of  Uio  Eiast  Marches,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  the 
reader  will  find  a lively  illustration  of  Uie  sketch  of  Writer 
manners  in  the  preceding  IntroducUon. 

" Having  Uius  ended  with  ray  brother,  I then  hegaime  to 
thinko  of  the  charge  I had  taken  upon  mee,  which  was  Uie  go- 
vernment of  Uie  East  March  in  my  father’s  absence.  I wrote  to 
Sir  Robert  Kerr,*  who  was  my  opposite  warden,  a brave  active 
young  man,  and  desired  him  tliat  hoe  would  appoint  a day, 
when  hoe  and  myselfo  might  privately  meet  in  Mme  part  of  the 
Border,  to  take  tome  goi^  order  for  the  quieting  Uie  Borders, 
till  my  retourno  from  London,  which  journey  I was  shortly  of 
necessity  to  take.  Hoe  stayed  niy  man  all  night,  and  wrote  to 
meo  bark,  that  hoe  was  glad  to  have  the  happinesse  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  mee,  and  did  nut  doubt  but  the  country  would  be 
bolter  guvorued  by  our  good  agreements.  I wrote  to  him  on 
Uio  Monday,  and  tlio  Thursday  after  liec  appointed  Uie  place 
and  hour  of  meeting. 

" After  hoe  had  tilled  ray  man  with  drinko,  and  pot  him  to 
bed,  lico,  and  some  half  a score  wiUi  him,  got  to  horse,  and 
camo  into  England  to  a little  village.  There  hee  broke  up  a 
house,  and  touke  out  a pour  follow,  who  (hee  pretended)  had 
doiio  him  some  wrong,  and  before  tfie  doore  cruelly  murthered 
him,  and  so  came  quietly  home,  and  went  to  bed.  Tlio  next 
morning  lice  delivered  my  man  a letter  in  answer  to  mine,  and 
retoumed  him  to  mee.  It  pleased  me  well  at  Uie  reading  of  his 
kindc  letter ; but  whiMi  1 heard  what  a brave  hee  bad  put  upon 
mo,  1 quickly  resolved  what  to  do.  which  was,  never  to  have  to 
do  with  him  till  I was  righted  for  the  grete  wrong  hee  had  done 
mee.  Upon  this  re«ilulion,  Uie  dar  I should  have  matt  witli 
him,  I touke  post,  and  with  all  tiie  liasio  I could,  rode  to 
London,  leaving  him  to  attend  my  coming  to  him  as  was  ap- 
pointed. There  hee  stayed  from  one  till  five,  but  lieard  no 
news  of  mee.  Finding  by  this  Uiat  I had  neglected  him,  liee 
retoumed  home  to  his  house,  and  so  things  rested  (with  greate 
dislike  the  one  of  the  other)  till  I came  back,  wliich  was  with 
all  the  *)ieede  I could,  niy  buslnesse  being  ended.  Tlie  first 
thing  I did  after  my  retourne,  was  to  ask  iusUce  for  the  wmng 
hee  had  done  inee  ; but  I could  get  none.  'I'lie  Borderers,  seeing 
our  disagreement,  the)'  thought  the  time  wished  for  of  Uiem 
WHS  come.  The  winter  being  begunne,  their  was  roades  made 
out  of  Scotland  into  Uic  East  Marcli,  and  goods  wore  taken 
three  or  four  times  a-wocke.  I had  no  other  meano*  left  to 
quiet  tlioiii,  but  still  sent  out  of  the  garrison  horsemen  of  Bar- 
wicko,  to  watch  in  the  fittest  places  tor  them,  and  it  was  their 
gcMtd  hap  many  times  to  light  u|ion  Uiom,  with  the  stolen  goods 
itrivinf  before  them.  They  wore  no  sooner  brought  before  mee, 
but  a jury  went  u|Hin  Uieni,  and  being  found  guilty,  they  w«m 
presi-ntly  hanged  ; a course  winch  liatii  been  seldom  used,  butt 
I had  no  way  to  keep  tlie  country  quiet  but  so  to  do  ; for  wlieir 
the  Scotch  theoves  found  what  a sharp  course  I tooke  wiHi 
them  Uiat  were  found  with  tlw  bloody  hand,  I had  in  a sherc 
time  the  country  more  quieL^AII  this  while  wee  were  bat  in 
jest,  at  it  were,  but  now  beganne  the  groat  quarrell  botweene  ua. 

“ There  wa.sa  favourite  of  his,  a greato  Uiiefe,  called  Geordio 
Bourne.  Tine  gallant,  with  tome  of  his  associates,  would,  in  a 
bravery,  come  and  take  goods  in  the  East  March.  I had  Uut 
night  some  of  Uio  garrison  abroad.  They  met  with  thia  Geor- 

* Sir  Robert  K«rr  of  Cettford,  Warden  of  the  Middle  Msrehee,  and 
ancestor  of  the  bouee  of  Roxbnrghe. 
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die  and  hi«  fellowi,  driving  or  cettio  before  them.  Tlie  garrison 
wt  upon  them,  and  with  a ihott  killed  Geordio  Buurno's  uiickle. 
and  hee  himoelfc,  braveir  resisting  till  hee  was  tore  hurt  in  the 
head,  was  taken.  After  hee  was  taken,  his  pride  was  sucli.  ns 
hea  asked,  who  it  was  that  durst  avow  Hint  nightes  work  T but 
when  he  hoard  it  was  the  garrison,  hee  was  then  more  quiet. 
But  so  poworfull  and  so  awfull  was  this  i<ir  Kobert  Ki^rr,  and 
his  favourites,  os  there  was  nut  a gentleman  in  all  the  Hast 
March  that  durst  offend  them.  Presently  after  he  w.u  taken,  1 
Itad  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  .March  come  to  me*;,  and  told 
inee,  that  nowo  I had  the  ball  at  my  fuoto,  and  miclit  bring  Sir 
Robert  Kerr  to  w hat  conditions  I pleased  ; for  that  this  man's 
life  was  so  noere  and  dearc  unto  him,  as  I should  have  all  ihnt 
my  heart  could  desire,  for  the  good  and  quiet  of  the  country 
and  mrscife,  if  upon  any  condition  I would  nve  Inin  his  life. 
1 hoard  them  and  tlieir  reaipnis  i notwiilisinii(iiiig,  I called  njurV 
rite  next  morning,  and  hee  was  found  guilty  of  AIarcii  Tkka- 
80N.  Then  they  feared  that  I would  cmise  linn  to  be  executed 
that  aftemoone,  which  made  them  come  docking  to  moe,  liuiii* 
bly  entreating  mee,  tliai  I would  sihuu  Ins  life  lill  the  next  day, 
and  if  Sir  Ri^rt  Kerr  came  not  liiinseifu  to  men,  uiid  made  me 
not  such  profhini,  as  1 could  not  but  accept,  Uiat  then  I should 
do  with  him  wliat  I pleased.  And  further,  lliev  told  mce  plain- 
W,  Uiat  if  1 should  execute  him  before  I had  heard  from  Hir 
Robert  Kerr,  they  must  be  forced  to  quit  their  houses,  and  tty 
the  country;  for  his  fury  would  be  sucli,  oganisi  inoe  and  the 
March  1 commanded,  as  hee  would  use  all  hu  power  and 
strength  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  fkut  March.  They  were 
so  earnest  with  mee,  that  I gave  them  my  word  hee  should  nut 
^e  that  day.  There  was  post  upon  post  sent  to  Hir  Robert 
lurTi^and  some  of  them  rode  to  him  themselves,  to  advertise 
him  in  what  danger  Geordie  Bourne  was ; how  lice  was  con- 
demned, and  should  have  been  executed  that  aftemoone,  but, 
by  their  humble  suit,  i gave  tliem  my  w ord,  that  hee  should  not 
dye  that  day ; and  thereforo  besought  him  that  hee  would  send 
to  mee,  with  all  tho  speedo  hee  could,  to  let  inue  know  Uiat  line 
would  be  the  next  day  with  ineo  to  offer  mce  good  conditions 
for  tho  safety  of  his  life. 

“ When  all  things  wore  quiet,  and  tho  watch  set  at  night, 
after  supper,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I tooke  one  of  my  men's 
liveryes,  ana  put  it  about  mee,  and  tooke  two  other  of  my  ser- 
vants with  mee  in  their  livoryes,  and  we  three,  as  the  warden's 
men,  came  to  tho  provost  marshall's,  where  Bourne  was,  and 
were  lett  into  his  chamber.  Wee  sate  dow  n by  him,  and  told 
him  that  wee  were  desirous  to  see  turn,  bccauMi  w*>  heard  heo 
tsras  stout  and  valiant,  and  true  to  tils  friend  ; and  that  wne 
were  sorry  our  master  could  not  bo  moved  to  save  his  life.  Ho 
voluntarily  of  himselfc  said  that  hee  had  lived  long  enoueli  to 
do  so  many  villainies  as  heo  hod  done  ; and  withal  told  us,  that 
he  had  layne  with  about  forty  men's  wives,  what  in  En^nnd, 
and  what  in  Scotland  ; and  Uiat  hoe  had  killed  seven  Knglish- 
roen  with  his  own  hands,  cruelly  murthering  thorn ; that  hv-o 
had  spent  his  whole  life  in  whoring,  drinking,  stealing,  and  ta- 
king ooep  revenge  for  sligtit  offences.  Ho  ccemed  to  bo  very 
penitent,  and  much  desired  a minister  for  the  roinforte  of  Ins 
soule.  Wee  promised  him  to  lett  our  master  know  hit  diuiire, 
who,  wee  know,  would  presently  grant  it  Wee  look  our  loaves  of 
him,  and  presently  I tooke  order,  Ihnt  ,Mr.  Selby,  o very  worthy 
honest  preacher,  should  go  to  him,  and  not  stirre  from  him  lill 
his  execution  Uie  next  morning;  for,  after  I had  heard  his  own 
confession,  I was  resolved  no  conditions  sliuuld  save  his  life  ; 
and  so  tooke  order,  that  at  the  gates  opening  Uie  next  morning, 
hee  sltould  be  carried  to  execution,  which  accordingly  was  per- 
fbrmed.  Tho  next  morning  I had  one  from  Sir  Robori  Kerr  for 
a parley,  who  was  within  two  miles  slaying  forme.  I sent  him 
word,  'I  would  meet  him  where  hee  pleased,  but  I would  first 
know  upon  what  terms  and  conditions.’  Before  his  man  was  re- 
tumotl,  hoe  had  tieard,  that  in  tho  moming,  very  early,  GeorUio 
Bourne  had  been  executed.  Many  vowes  lie  madu  of  cruell  re- 
venge, and  returned  home  fUll  of  grief  and  ditdaine,  and  from 
that  time  forward  still  plotted  revenge.  Hi.-o  knew  tho  gentle- 
men of  the  country  were  altogetlier  sncklosso,  and  to  mako  oi»cn 
road  upon  the  March  would  but  show  his  malice,  and  lay  him 
open  to  the  uunishnuml  duo  to  sucli  offences.  But  iiis  practice 
was  how  to  be  revenged  on  me,  or  some  of  mine. 

“ It  was  not  long  after,  Unit  my  brother  and  I had  intelligence 
that  there  was  a great  match  made  at  footcbnil,  and  ttic  ctiicfo 
ryders  were  to  be  there.  Tlic  place  Uiey  were  to  meet  at  was  Kol- 
sy,  and  that  day  wco  hoard  it  was  the  day  for  the  meeting.  Wee 
prosenUy  called  a counsaile,  and  after  mudi  dispute,  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  Uie  likeliest  place  he  was  to  come  to,  was  to  kill 
the  scoutes.  And  it  was  the  more  suspoclod,  for  that  my  bro- 
ther, before  my  coming  to  the  office,  for  tho  catlaile  sloliin  out 
of  tlio  bounds,  and,  os  it  were,  from  undnr  the  wallcs  of  Rnr- 
wicko,  being  refiisod  justice,  (upon  Ins  oompinint,)  or  at  least 
ilelaid^scnt  otf  tho  garrison  into  Liddosdnio,  and  killed  Uiere 
Uie  chief  offender,  which  had  dune  the  wrong. 

" Upon  this  conclusion,  Uicro  wos  order  taken,  that  both 
horse  and  foote  should  lye  in  ambush  in  diverse  parts  of  tho 
boundes,  to  defend  tlie  scoutes,  and  to  give  a sound  blow  to  Sir 
Robert  and  his  oom|«ny.  Brfiire  the  horse  ond  fuoto  were  sett 
out  willi  directions  wtint  to  do,  it  was  almost  dark  night,  and  the 
gales  ready  to  be  lockt.  Woe  parted,  and  as  I was  by  myi-elfo, 
comeing  to  my  liouso,  God  put  it  into  my  mind,  Uiat  it  might  well 
be,  hoc  meni  destruction  loiny  men  that  I hnu  sent  out  tognllicr 
tithes  for  ineeat  Nurtinm,  and  Iheir  render. vous  was  cvtiry  night 
to  lye  and  sup  at  an  ale- house  in  Nurtiam.  1 presently  caused 
my  page  to  lake  horse,  and  to  r^o  as  fast  os  liis  horse  could 
carry  mm,  and  to  command  n^  servanw  (which  were  in  all 
eiiflit)  that  presently  upon  his  coming  to  them,  tlioy  should  all 
change  their  lodging,  and  gn  streisht  to  Um  ensile,  there  to  lye 
that  night  in  strawe  and  hay.  Borne  of  Uieiii  were  unwilling 
Uimio,  but  durst  not  diMibey ; so  altogetlier  left  their  nio-house, 
mid  retired  to  the  easUe.  They  had  not  well  settled  tlieinwlves 
to  sleep,  but  they  heard  in  Uio  town  a great  alarm ; for  Sir  Ko- 
bert and  his  company  come  streight  to  Uio  ale-house,  broke 
open  Uie  doors,  and  made  inquiry  fur  my  aervnnls.  They  were 


answered,  that  by  my  command  they  were  all  in  Uie  castle. 
After  they  had  searclied  all  the  house,  and  found  none,  they 
feared  they  were  betrayed,  and,  with  all  tho  ipeede  they  could, 
made  haste  homewards  again.  Thus  God  blessed  me  from  this 
bloody  tragedy. 

“ All  the  wluilo  March  expected  nightly  some  hurt  to  be  done : 
but  God  so  blessed  mee  and  the  govemnicni  I held,  as,  for  all 
his  fury,  hee  never  drew  drop  of  blood  in  all  my  March,  neiUier 
durst  his  theeves  trouble  it  much,  with  stealing,  for  fear  of  hang- 
ing, if  they  were  taken.  Tlius  wee  continued  a yeare,  and  then 
(iod  sent  a mcancs  to  bring  tilings  to  better  quiet  by  this  occa- 
sion. 

"There  had  been  commissioners  in  Barwicke,  chosen  by  the 
Queenc  and  King  of  Scottci,  for  the  belter  quieting  of  our  Bor- 
ders. By  their  industr)-  they  found  n great  number  of  malefac- 
tors guilty,  boU)  in  England  niid  Scotland  ; and  they  tooko 
order,  ttint  llic  offici-rs  of  .Scotland  should  deliver  such  offend- 
ers, ns  were  found  guilty  in  their  jurisdictions,  to  the  opposite 
officers  in  England,  to  bo  detained  prisoners,  till  they  had  made 
sutisfaction  for  the  goods  they  had  taken  out  of  England  Thg 
like  order  was  taken  with  Uie  Wardens  of  Engtnnd,  and  days 
pn-fixed  for  the  delivery'  of  them  all.  And  in  case  any  of  the 
officers,  on  either  side,  should  omit  iheir  duties,  in  not  deliver- 
ing the  prisoners  nt  Uin  dnyes  and  places  appointed,  that  then 
tiHrro  should  a course  be  taken  bv  the  sovernignes,  that  what 
cliie.fe  officer  soever  should  offend  heroin,  heo  himself  should 
be  delivered  and  detained,  lill  heo  had  made  good  wluit  Uia 
commissioners  had  agreed  upon. 

" The  English  officers  did  punctually,  nt  Uie  day  and  place, 
deliver  their  prisoners,  and  so  did  most  of  the  officers  of  Scot- 
land : only  tho  Lord  of  Boclouch  and  Sir  Robert  Kerr  were 
fnultie.  They  were  complained  of,  and  new  dayes  appointed  for 
the  delivery  of  their  pristmers.  Bocleuch  was  Uie  first  that 
sliould  deliver;  and  hit-  failing,  entered  himself  prisoner  into 
Barwicke,  Uicro  to  reniaiiie  till  those  officers  under  his  charge 
were  delivered  to  tVeo  him.  Hee  rhoso  for  his  guaidiaii  tir 
William  Selby,  master  of  the  ordnance  at  Barwicke.  When 
Sir  Rotierl  Kerr's  day  of  delivery  came,  hoe  failed  loo,  and  mjr 
Lord  Hume,  by  tho  king's  cominitiid,  was  to  deliver  him  prison- 
er into  Barwicke  upon  the  like  terms,  which  was  iierfortneit. 
Sir  Kobert  Kerr  (roiitrary  to  all  men's  expectation)  cliute  me« 
for  Ills  guardian,  and  home  I brought  him  to  my  own  hoiiso, 
after  he  was  delivered  to  mee.  I lodged  him  as  well  as  1 could, 
and  tooke  order  for  liis  diet,  and  men  to  attend  on  him,  and 
sent  tiim  word  tlint  (although  by  his  harsh  carriage  towards 
nu'V',  ever  since  I had  Uiat  charge,  lie  could  not  expect  any  fa- 
vour, yet)  hearing  so  much  goodness  of  him,  tlial  hcc  never 
broke  his  wurde,  if  hcc  vvould  give  nice  his  hand  and  credit  to 
lie  a true  prisoner,  hev*  would  have  no  guard  sett  upon  him,  but 
liave  free  li^rrty  fur  Ins  friends  in  Scotland  to  have  ingress  and 
regn*ss  to  him  as  ottos  ho  ple.ised.  Hee  tooke  this  very  kindly 
at  iny  handes,  accepted  of  my  offer,  and  sent  mce  thankos. 

"Some  four  days  (uissed  ; all  which  lime  his  friends  come 
into  him.  ond  hee  kept  his  chamber.  Then  heo  sent  to  niee,  and 
desired  mee,  I would  come  and  speake  with  him,  which  I did  ; 
and  after  a long  discourse,  charging  and  re-cliarging  one  ano- 
ther w ith  wrong  and  injuries,  at  last,  before  our  porting,  wee 
became  good  friends,  with  gruatu  protestations,  on  bis  sido, 
uev'iT  Ui  give  mee  occasion  of  unkindnesso  again.  After  our 
reconciliation,  lice  kept  Ins  idiamber  no  longer,  but  dined  and 
suiit  with  m<ie.  I tooke  him  abroad  witli  moe  at  the  least  Uiriec 
a-weeke.  a hunting,  and  every  day  wee  grew  bettor  friends.  Bo- 
clcuch,  in  a few  days  after  liad  lus  plrogos  delivered,  and  was 
set  at  liberty.  But  Sir  Kobert  Kerr  could  not  get  his,  so  Uiat  1 
wii.-*  coiniiianded  to  carry  him  to  Yorke,  ancT  there  to  deliver 
him  prisoner  to  tho  archbishop,  which  accordingly  I did.  At  our 
imrting,  hee  professed  groate  love  unto  mee  for  the  kind  usage 
I had  shown  Inin,  and  that  I would  find  the  effects  of  it  upon 
his  delivery,  which  hcc  ho|jcd  would  be  ihorUy. 

" Thus  wee  parted  ; and,  noi  long  aOer  his  pledges  were  gott, 
and  brought  to  Yurku,  and  lioo  sett  at  lifcwrty.  AAcr  his  retoume 
home,  I found  him  as  good  as  his  word.  Wee  mot  of)  at  daym 
of  truce,  ond  I had  os  good  justice  os  I could  desire  ; and  so  wm 
continued  very  kinde  and  good  friends,  all  Uie  lymo  Uuillstay^ 
in  that  Mo/rJi,  whicli  was  nut  lung." 


NO.  IIL  • 

MAITLAND’S  COMPLAYNT, 

AGAINST 

THE  THIEVIS  OF  LIDDISDAIL. 

FBOM  PrVKERTON’s  EDITION,  COLLATED  WITH  A MS. 

OF  Maitland’s  poem.s,  in  the  library  of  Edin- 
burgh COLLEGE. 

OpT.iddisdail  the  common  Uieifisa 
Sa  (irarilie  ttrllis  & now  and  rciJfls  ^ 

That  iiane  moy  keip 
Horse,  noll,</  nor  schoip,* 

Nor  yeti  dar  sleip 
Pur  their  inischoifis. 

Tliay  plainly  Uirow  the  country  rydis, 

I trow  / the  mokil  devil  ihame  gydis  I 
Quliair  (hey  nnsett, 

Ay  in  Iheir  g.iii.r 
Tliuir  is  iiH  yel  A 
Nor  dor  tliunie  bydis.  i 
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APPENDIX  TO  INTRODUCTION.  . 


Th^  leif  richt  nocht,  qnbair  ewr  thar  (b  ; 
'nuir  can  lut  tbinc  be  bid  theia  fm ; 

tff  men  wald 
Tbair  iiou<is  bald, 

Then  wax  thejr  bald, 

To  bame  and  alar' 

Thaf  theifl*  have  oeirhoxid  * berroit  fr  ball  < 
Ettneke  foreat  and  Lawderdail ; 

Now  aitf  ther  jane, 

In  Lawlhiane ; 

And  fpains  naoe 
Hint  thay  will  waill.d 

Thay  landis  ar  with  atoulh  * n micht. 

To  extreame  povertys  ar  broucht, 

Thay  wicked  ecrowi*/ 

Ha*  laid  Uie  plowit.f 
That  Dane  or  few  is 
That  are  left  oucht 

BotA  comroottn  takiosor  blak  mail. 

They  that  had  fieeche,  and  breid  and  aiU. 
Now  are  mc  wrakit. 

Made  bair  and  nakit. 

Pane  to  be  tlakit 
With  waiter  caill.l 

* 

That  thein*  that  Bteillia  and  tumiij  bame, 
nk  ane  o'  them  has  aoe  lo-namo ; k 
Will  of  the  Lewis, 

Hab  of  tlK>  Sehawi.i : 

To  mak  bar  wawi*  I 
TItay  think  nae  schome. 

Thay  spnilre  pair  men  of  their  pakis,’* 
Thay  lelf  (hem  nocht  on  bed  nor  bakis  fi 
Baith  hen  and  cok. 

With  reil  and  rok.P 
The  Latrdiii  Jok, 

All  with  him  takis. 

They  leif  not  spindell,  apoone,  nor  speit ; 
Bed,  boater,  blanket,  sark,''  nor  scheit ; 
Johne  of  the  Parke 
Ryps  ' kist  and  ark  ;< 

Por  alt  sic  wark 
He  is  richt  meit. 

He  is  well  kend,  John  of  theSydo ; 

A rtohtr  tbeif  did  never  ryde. 

He  never  tyris 
Por  to  brak  brri* 

Oibr  mttir  and  myria 
Ootr  fuide  ano  gyde. 

Tbair  is  ane  callet  Clement’s  Hob 
1^  Ilk  poir  wyfe  reifls  the  wob,* 

And  ail  the  lave, 
duhatever  they  haift. 

The  devil  recaive 
Tliairfoir  his  job.* 

To  ale  rrit  *touth  quha  elr  wald  trow  it, 

Bot  rii  some  (real  man  it  allowiti 
Rycht  sair  I trew, 

Thoeht  it  berew  * 

Thair  is  sa  few 
'fhat  dar  avow  It. 

Of  taro  rroat  men  they  have  tic  c&il, 

That  redy  am  lharoe  to  debait. 

And  will  up  weir 
Tliair  stolen  geir. 

That  nano  dare  steir 
Thame  air  V nor  late. 

Qaliat  causis  Iheifis  us  ourirang. 

But  want  of  justice  us  omang  7 
Naae  lakit  can. 

Thocht  all  for  rear ; 

Na  man  will  spnir 
Now  to  do  wrang. 

Of  stouth  thocht  now  thay  come  mdo  speid, 
That  notlier  of  men  nor  God  has  dreid, 

Yet,  or  I dee, 

Sum  salt  thame  see, 

Hmg  on  a tree 
Uuhln  thay  be  deid— 


NO.  IV. 

BOND  OF  ALLIANCE,  OR  PEUD-BTANCUINQ.  BETWIXT 
THE  CLANS  OP  0COT  AND  KER  i A.  O.  tS». 

The  batUe  at  Mdroic.  (tee  Iiuredmtton.p  si)  oeeasionta  a dtadlw 
fend  bettplxt  ike  names  of  8cou  and  Ker  The  faUawlng  inden- 
tun  uw  designed  t»  reeanelie  their  qtutrrtL  Bit  tke  nUianee  if 
U ner  toot  ejert,  wot  not  ofiomg  duration;  for  tke  feud  again 
brnkeont  about  1553, Mkea £Hr  Ifa/Mr Skwosut stela iy Ken 
in  Ike  sirteis  of  Edinburgh 

**  'I'liif  indeistiirtfi*.  made  at  Ancruro  the  J6th  of  March.  ISSS 
yciwH,  cofttams,  imrimrU,  and  bears  Jeiland  suith^t  wiuiessiitt, 
Tlmi  it  iif  ai>|Miintedj  ngruKil,  and  hnally  accorded,  betwixt  bo- 
nouriible  moo,  liiftt  w to  say,  Walter  Ker  of  CeMterd,  Andrew 
Ki-r  of  Kniriiii*lit«r,-t,  .Murk  Ker  of  Dolphirwton,  Geurge  Ker,  tu- 
tor of  resj,r*>fd,  and  Aiidrow  Ker  of  PrimMideloch,  for  lliein- 
m'Im-x,  kin,  fnends,  meuteoanis,  assisters,  nllie*,  adherents,  and 
iinriakcrs,  on  tin'  one  jmrt;  and  Walter  Scot  ofBranxhulm, 
Kiia'lit,  Itobi-rt  Scut  of  Allanhauahi  Robert  Scot,  tutor  of  How- 
paisiy,  Jolm  Scot  of  Robortun,  and  Waller  Scot  of  flUrksbawt, 
for  tiiemi'clrcii,  Uu'ir  kin,  friends,  men lenante, savants,  ossistera, 
ami  ftdlvcMsnti*.  on  tite  other  part ; in  manner,  form,  and  eitect, 
as  nficr  follows  i For  staonching  all  diticord  and  variance  be- 
twixt them,  ami  fur  furtbbearing  of  the  king's  authority,  and 
pumshiiie  (msixicses,  ami  forunModiiig  all  slaueliters,  Itenlages, 
and  Htcixlinew,  and  all  otiter  uI«hm  concerning  thereto,  eiUier  of 
tlii'.so  i>iirln‘.<  to  others,  and  for  unilie,  friennsltip,  and  concoftt, 
to  be  bad  iii  lono  coming,  Hwixl  llieiii,  of  owr  sovereign  lord’s 
siN.'cml  command  i th;il  ih  In  say,  either  of  the  said  parlies,  be 
till!  tenor  hereof,  remits  and  forgives  to  others  the  rancherr,  ha- 
tred, nmi  malice  of  Uieir  lumrlsi  and  the  said  Walter  Scot  of 
Bninxlinlm  sivnll  gone,  or  vauMi  pang,  at  the  will  of  the  party,  to 
the  four  head  pilgrimages  of  Scotland,'*  and  shall  say  a mat*  for 
the  sottls  of  «iiii)uhile  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford,  and  them  that 
wen-  .slum  111  bis  puiiipniiy,  in  the  Held  of  Melrose ; and,  upon 
liiK  cxpomin,  shitll  ciiiiir  a chaplain  say  a mam  daily,  u hen  he  is 
diHjHiNcd.  in  o-lmt  place  ilm  said  Waller  Ker  and  his  hiends 
pli‘ijiu'1,  for  tlm  weil  of  itm  said  souls,  fur  Uie  siiace  of  five  years 
next  to  come.— Mark  Ker  of  DolpliniHtun,  Anuruw  Ker  of  Ora- 
deii,  shall  gang  at  the  wilt  of  tlio  imrty,  to  tlie  fotfr  head  pit- 
gnnmgi'K  uf  Heotlatid,  nnd  shall  gar  say  u mass  for  the  souls  of 
uni'jnliile  James  .Hrof  of  Kskirk,  nnd  other  Scohi,  their  friends, 
slniri  In  the  fi«dd  of  Melroiie ; and,  upon  ibairexpMM,  shall  gar 
a chaplain  my  a mass  daily,  when  hn  is  dispoi^,  f^or  the  heal 
of  (bejf  souls,  where  Uiu  said  Walter  Scot  and  hia  friends 
nlcnn‘s,  for  Ihi’ space  of  llin'ii  yt'ars  next  to  comer  and  Uio  said 
WnltCf  ,**rot  nritraiixtiolm  shall  marry  liissonand  heir  upon  one 
of  Ihc  said  Widte'r  Kor  his  sisters;  he  paying  tlmrofur  n compe- 
tent portion  to  the  said  Waller  Knr  and  his  heir,  at  tlwi  sight 
of  the  frkmds  of  baith  parties.  And  olso,  baith  the  saidt  par- 
ties bind  mid  ohligi!  them,  bn  the  faith  and  truth  of  their  bodies, 
that  tbi'y  abide  at  tlio  deorcot  and  deliverance  of  flie  six  men 
rliosmi  arbiters,  nnmit'Vill  other  rnatlerv,  nuarrels,  nciiones.  and 
delmtiMi,  wbilk  cither  of  them  like*  to  propone  against  others 
befivlxt  the  snids  |>nrtict;  mid  also  the  six  arbiters  are  bound 
nnd  idiSigiid  to  dopn-itt  and  deliver,  nnd  give  forth  their  deliver- 
.ance  thetreuntil,  w iWiin  th«  yi-arnml  day  after  the  date  hureuf.— 
And.  nUonr,  elfhor  of  the  saids  parties  bind  and  oblige  them, 
by  itie  fnitli  and  truth  of  tlodr  bonms,  ilk  ane  to  others,  that  they 
ahnllbeleiland  true  to  oihers,  uod  imithorof  them  will  amother's 
sknith,  bat  they  shtdl  Jett  itnt  tlmir  power,  and  give  to  others 
tln-ir  counsel,  mid  it  be  linked  ; oiid  shall  take  led  and  acflVild 
part  ,1k  Boe  witholhtvrs,  wiUi  their  kin.  friends,  servants,  allies, 
nnd  )>art«kws,  in  nil  and  ■tindrir  thmr  iiciions,  iiuarrvl*,  and  de- 
bate*, afamtt  alt  tliat  live  aiw  die  (nmy  the  iillegiimce  of  our 
Mivreign  lord  the  ktim  RlIcnnrJy  be  exceinetl  >— And  for  ih« 
oblifint  and  keeping  .ill  ihJr  promises  above  written,  bsitli  the 
said*  parties  .am  bound  and  obliged,  ilk  ane  to  others,  he  the 
faith  and  truth  of  their  bodies  but  fraud  or  guile,  under  the 
pain  Ilf  iMjrjttry,  men  svvenriug,  dcfnlcation,  nnd  breaking  of  Uio 
bond  of  drtidlf.  And,  in  wiinessi  of  the  whilk,  ilk  ane  to  iha 
proi'iiMitmy  ol  this  mdenlnre  remain  with  the  said  Walter  Scot 
and  htefrinods.  the  wild  Wolter  Ker  of  C«ssford  lm»  alhxud  bis 
pn iper  senl,  with  bis  subsenption  manual,  and  with  the  sub- 
scription Ilf  <hi*  said  Aiidmw  Ker  of  Faimiciierxt,  Maik  Ker  of 
Dolidiiii-ion,  (ieorge  Ker,  tutor  ofCessford,  and  Andrew  Ker  of 
Primesideloek,  before  fln*se  witnesses,  Mr,  Andrew  Drurie,  Ab- 
bot of  Meirvwo,  nnd  (Kmnte  Douglas  of  Boonjedward,  Jolm 
Riddel  of  that  ilk.  nnd  William  Stewart. 

Sk  tiubmibUor, 

Waltsr  Kbh  of  Cessftm). 

ArrOHBw  KBRof  Pairtnebent 

Mark  Kbr. 

Oborob  Kbr. 

Anorbw  Kbr  of  PrintMddeloch.** 

<*  These  pilgrimages  were  Scorn,  Dundee,  Pcisley,  and  Mel- 
rose. 


Qm'  Sir  R.  M.  gf  Letliing ton,  knieJU. 


NO.  V. 


AlnoosL— 4 Plundered-— " Tlic  whole. — d Make  choice  of.— 
* 'OwfL— / Larv*  (fig.)— *■  Ploughs.-—*  But;  besides.— < Broth 
of  vegetables  -^Psek  op  and  carry  off  — A Owing  to  the  March- 
mra  being  divined  into  targe  clans,  bearing  ih"  snmo  tumnme. 
iodiriduals  were  usually  distiaguisned  by  some  epithet  derived 
from  their  place  of  residence,  personal  ounlilic.s,  or  ilpscrnt. 
Thu*  every  distinguished  moss-trooper  had  what  is  here  cnili-d, 
a to  name,  nr  non  de  guerre,  in  addition  to  his  family  name.— 
I Bore  walls.—*'  Despoil-—’'  Pack,  or  wallet  Bread.— P Both 

fb*  spinning  instrament  and  the  yam.— 7 Stilt.—*’ Shirt.— 
* Soarebes.— t Both  clothes  and  meal-chests.—"  Cow-houses.— 
•itnate  tba  weh  ol  doth.*-**  Month.— ^ Ruth  ; a pity.—  VEariy. 

F 


ANE  INTERLUDE  OP  THE  lAYlNa  01*  A GAGST. 

» 

Tma  burlesque  poem  is  preserved  in  the  Bannatyoe  MBS.  ll 
is  in  the  same  strain  with  the  verses  concerning  tlie  Car 
line.  (Vol.  II.)  As  the  mention  of  BettotU  Botur  ocean  in  both 
pieces,  and  as  the  scene  of  both  is  laid  in  East  Lothian,  they  are 
perhaps  composed  by  the  seme  author.  The  humour  of 
ftaments  seem*  to  have  been  directed  ogainat  tliesuperallUoat 
of  Rome ; but  it  is  now  become  very  obscure.  Nevertheltras, 
the  verses  are  worthy  of  preservation,  for  the  ako  of  the  aa- 
cient  language  and  allusiona 

Listen,  lordis,  I tall  you  tell, 

Off  ane  very  grit  marvelU 
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Off  Lord  PorruHU  niai,** 

How  meikle  Sir  Anuro  it  c)Miit,6 
Onto  Beitiokif  hour. 

The  silly  sswle  to  succour  i 
And  he  hes  writtiii  unto  me, 

Auld  ilorois  for  to  se. 

Gif  it  appinii  him  lo  meit, 

How  he  rail  conjure  the  spreit : 

And  1 half  red  mony  quars.d 

Batli  Uio  Donet.  and  Dominus  que  pars, 

Ryme  maid,  and  als  redene  * 

Baitli  Ini;li8  and  Lutene : 

And  ann  story  half  I to  reid, 

PasaoK  BoniUtern  in  Uie  creid. 

To  eonjnre  the  litill  aaist  he  mon  half 
Of  tod’f  tails  / ten  iJiraif,f 
And  kast  the  ^t  holy  wotor 
With  pater  iicMter,  pittor  patter 
And  ye  man  sit  in  a compos. 

And  cry,  Hnrbert  talhless, 

Drar  thow,  and  yo’s  draw. 

And  sit  thair  quhlll  cok  craw. 

The  com|>as  mon  hallowit  be 
With  asperiris  mo  Dominet 
The  haly  w^it  sohawis  als 
Thair  man  be  huna  about  your  liahi  A 
Prickot  in  one  woll  poik  i 
Of  ncu  powderj  one  ifrit  loik.* 

Thlr  tliinfis  mon  ye  boir 
Br>-nt  inane  doyiris  eir,( 

Ajte  pluck,  ane  pindill,  and  one  iwime  cors. 
Thre  tuskhi  of  ane  awlil  hors. 

And  of  one  yallow  wob  tire  warp. 

The  boddome  of  ane  auld  lierp, 

Tlie  hold  of  ane  cuttit  reill, 

Tlic  band  of  an  owld  qahcill, 

The  taill  of  ano  wild  sow. 

And  ano  bait  of  blew  wow," 

Ano  botono.”  and  ano  brocimmo,® 

And  ane  quliorle  made  of  lamc,P 
To  lukc  out  at  the  litill  boir,7 
And  cry,  Crystis  cross,  you  befoir ; 

And  rpihcn  you  see  the  litill  gaist, 

Cumnnd  to  yon  in  all  haist, 

Cry  loud,  Cryste  oleisono. 

And  speir  what  law  it  le*is  on?’’ 

/^d  gtf  it  sayis  on  Godis  ley. 

Than  to  the  litill  aaist  ye  say. 

With  braid  benedicite  ^ 

" Litill  ^ist,  I conjure  the. 

With  liorie  and  lario  • 

Bayth  fra  God,  and  Sanct  Mario 
First  with  ane  Asehis  mouth, 

And  syne  with  ano  sowis  tqwth. 

With  ten  pertnne  tais,* 

And  nyno  knokis  of  windil  strais. 

With  thro  heids  of  curie  doddy."" 

And  bid  the  aaist  turn  in  a buddy. 

^en  epor  this  conjttraiiaan. 

The  litill  aaist  will  fall  in  soun, 

And  thair  efter  down  ly, 

Ciyand  mercy  peteously  5 
Tlien  with  your  loft  licil  sane,* 

And  it  will  nevir  cum  aaaiiie. 

As  nwikle  as  a miau  amaisL  • 


Ho  had  a litill  we  lea. 

And  it  wes  cant  as  any  clca,' 

It  wes  wynd  in  ano  wynden  sclict, 
Baith  the  hnndis  and  the  feit; 
aipposc  this  aaist  was  litill, 

Yit  it  stal  Gouisquhitclli  y 
It  stal  free  iicteuus  Abrnhnme, 

Ane  iiuhorfe  and  ane  quhiin  quliomo  ;* 
It  stal  free  vo  carle  of  yo  mono 
Ano  payr  of  awld  yin  schonc 
It  rano  to  fV'ncatolane, 

And  wirreit66  aric  awld  chuplano. 
This  hull  aaist  did  na  mair  ill 
But  clok  " lyk  a corn  mill ; 

And  it  wald  play  and  hop. 

About  the  licld  one  sire  strop  ;<W 
And  it  wald  sina,  and  it  wald  dance 
Guru  fute,  and  Oriionce." 


Quha  conjuril  the  liUll  anist  say  yo  7 
Nano  but  the  liUll  Bpenzio  Ite,// 
Tliat  with  hir  wit  and  her  inayno, 
Gart  the  aaist  leif  ayane ; 

And  sune  mareil  the  aaist  the  flo. 
And  croiin’d  him  Kina  uf  Kandelio; 
And  they  gat  Uieme  betwene 


‘*G^t—&Cliaaed.— ^Happens.— '/(Quires i books  — 'Alsorci 

M7-— / f tails— (there  is  an  alpine  herb  so  Icraied  l^roin  1 

reaemblnnce.)—*Tlicroof.— A Neck— • Wool- pack. Nos«‘-i>oi 

der  (snuff)^— iGrcal  lou,  or ]oL  — 'Burnt  in  a doa’s  ear.— m Blu 
T Horao-«)llar.— P A whirl  made  of  moinl. 

* u . Believes  in.—*  WiU»  layina  and  with  lore.—*  Ti 

crabs  claws.- “A  small  plant  in  marslms.— » S<an— make  tl 
Api>^nlly  some  lines  are  here  urailted. 
Gad-ny.—y  Knife.— * Whirl  mid  whim-wham.— One-suli 
ahoes. -^6  Worried.— Clacked.— dd  Twist  a straw  about  i 
?»«“  —•*  Overfool  and  Orleans-two  dancing  steps.— //  Spa 


Orpheus  Kina  uid  £lplm  QiMoe.Al 
To  reid  quha  will  this  aonUII  aeisL 
Ye  hard  it  not  at  Coukilby’s  feisLii* 

allude  to  the  romanro  of  Orftoand  Heurodis. 
<B^  Toleof Young Tamlane.in  anutherimrt  of tJiis  volume.)  The 
wife  of  Orpkrui  is  hen*  called  Eipka,  probably  from  her  havinc 
boon  abstracted  by  Uie  elves,  or  fairies. — ^AAlluding  to  a strange 
unintell^ible  poem  in  tlio  Bantiatyne  MSS.,  called  CaekeOf’s 
Sow  [This  bos  been  printed  lately  by  Mr.  Duvid  Laing.  of 
Edinburgh,  1830.J 


or 
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8TPPLBMKNTARY  RTANZAS 

TO  COLLINS’S  ODE  ON  THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OP  THB 
HIGHLANDa 

BY  WILLIAM  BRSKINB,  BS9,  ADVOCATE.U 

f. "’braces  this  opportunity  of  proseniing  the  read-" 
with  t^  following  stanzas,  intended  to  commemorate  some 
stTikine  Scottish  superstitions,  omitted  by  Collins  in  his  Ode 
upon  tliat  subject;  and  which,  if  the  Editor  can  judg^v^ 
impmtiality  of  the  juoduction  of  a valued  friend,  will  tw  fou^ 
worthy  of  the  sublime  original.  Tlio  reader  must  observe,  that 
those  verses  form  a conlinuntion  of  the  addmra,  by  Collins,  to 
^^^>®**'ojting  him  to  celebrate  tlie  traditione 
gL^,^f“r  Apr!l,'l781  »’“b*>*»'ed  in  the  Edinburgh  Ma~ 

Tlw  muse  may  tell,  how,  wlien  at  evening’s  close. 

To  meet  her  love  bcmvilli  the  twilight  ^lade, 

O cr  many  n broom-clad  brae  and  licniliy  glade. 

In  merry  mood  the  village  maiden  goes ; 
riicre,  on  a tireanilel's  margin  as  she  Iws, 

Chanting  some  carol  till  her  swain  appears. 

NV  ith  viAHfc  deadly  pale,  in  poncive  ffuiao, 

Ik'iieaih  n witherM  fir  hin  form  ho  rean  |6 
Slirieking  and  sad,  she  bends  her  oirio  flight, 

Tl  »in«ths.  whero  flits  Uio  taper  blue, 

whilst  the  moon  sheds  dim  a sickly  light 
J_bo  mry  funeral  meeis  her  blasted  viewl 
w hen,  trembling,  weak,  she  gains  her  cottage  low. 

w hero  magpies  scatter  notes  of  presage  wide 
S^e  one  shall  tell,  while  tears  in  torrenu  flow. 

That  just  when  twi  ight  dimmed  the  green  liill'aaida. 
Far  in  lus  lonely  sliiol  her  hapless  shepherd  died. 

U)  lighter  sounds  give  place. 

Bid  ihy  briflk  viol  warblu  rneasuro#  rty  i 
For,  sec  I recall’d  by  thy  resistless  lay. 

Once  more  the  Brownie  shows  his  honest  ftice. 

"‘y  «nuch-loved  sprite  I 


, a#i  Miu  itin'ijr.  nau  I 

tL'p  V ’'“.'^“'"IS  Ihousiiort’st  Uiy  merry  night, 
whirl’st  tlio  mimic  flail. 

’b’ju  deck  the  much  disorder'd  hall, 

^Miilo  the  Iired  damsel  in  Elysium  sleepa. 

^odToway  workman  call? 

Or  lull  the  dimie,  while  Mirth  his  vigils  iceops? 

^.5',®*  thus  in  Caledonia's  domes,  ’tis  raid 
Thou  plied’st  the  kindly  task  in  years  yore: 

AUast,  III  luckless  hour,  some  erring  maid 
^rend  in  Uiy  nightlv  cell  of  viands  stare  j 
No  er  was  Ihy  form  beheld  among  their  mountains  more.* 

Then  wake  (for  well  thou  cansl)  lliat  wondrous  lay. 

a “’"""‘‘."'c  Choughlless  matrons  sl^, 

Soft  o or  the  floor  llie  treaeb’rous  fairii*s  creep. 

And  bear  the  smiting  infant  far  away : 

How  slarU  the  nurse,  when,  for  her  lovely  child. 

She  secs  at  dawn  a gaping  idiot  stare  I 
O snatch  the  innocent  from  demons  vildo 
And  save  the  nuients  fond  from  fell  demrl 
In  a deep  cave  the  trusty  meiiinls  wait, 

Po^i  I m ?'liV  ’!'"»■  tnidnight’s  hour. 

Forth  rush  the  airy  elves  m mimic  state, 

'"“«"l'glit-lK'ath  with  swiftness  scour  r 
In  glittering  arms  the  Tittle  horsemen  shine  • 

A f"  “ ""'b  while  steed,  with  targe  of 'gold, 
of  might  npi>eart,  whose  arms  entwine 
I ho  lost,  lamenliKl  child  I the  slicpIierUs  bold  d 
The  unconscious  inlapi  tear  from  Ins  unhallow’d  hold. 

“ [This  accomplished  and  most  dear  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"I  Session"  by  Uie  UUe  of^ri 

and  died  in  August,  IWi— Bo.  J 
a 1 he  wra/iA,  or  s|)ectnil  appearance,  of  a person  shortly  in 
die,  IS  a firm  article  m the  creed  of  Scottish  mpersUtion.  Nor 

rill  rllid v”n  T S^’e  «he~ta,?0f  ^ b^S- 

c .iu^rey’s  MUccUanict,  p.  89. 

Introduction,  nnu.  ' 

theTdl^/rSne.^  wpcrsUUon.  see  innoduetten  to 


EXCOMMUNICATION  OP  BORDER  ROBBERS. 

BY  RICHAIID  FOX, 

Bisijoi’  OF  nrniiAM,  in  tub  time  of  hbnrt  vil 
This  very  curious  document,  (A.  D.  M98  ) which  contains 
particulars  highly  illustrative  of  Itie  state  of  Border  manners 
was  given  to  the  Editor  by  hu  valued  friend  Richard  Surtecai 
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Esq.  of  Maioiforth,  in  Uia  bUhopric  of  Durliam,  eminont 
for  bia  koowled^  of  Border  antiquitica. 

RICH.  rOX,  Bp.  tkmp.  H.  J. 

xoxmo  COXTRA  FAM0S08  LATB0XC8  DE  TYNDALL 
ET  BVD8DALU 

RiCAXOn  permiMione  divina  Duneltn.  Epifcopus  dilortii 
Xobia  Maicro.  Georf.  Offle,  A.  M.  uocnun  univcrau  ot  ainrulia 
ccclaaianun  paroctiialiuin  infra  Tyndallo  ot  Riddyitlalo  noitra) 
diocM.  cooatitul.  Recturibua  ot  Vicarua,  nocnon  Ca|>ellaruni  ot 
C^tanarure  tnibi  Capellanu,  Cumtia,  ct  non  Curatia,  Salutcm. 
Quia  tam  fama  quam  notunctato  f.icti  n<f«<rontibua  ad  nurea 
Boatrat  delatum  eat  quod  iioiinulli  Villoa,  VillulHa,  Hamelertaa, 
et  alia  loca  do  Tyodale  et  Ryddiadallc  inhabilanlea,  noc  diviiia 
nee  bamana  jura  timontoa,  guibu*  kc  illoqucutoa  ernei  (quod  nuiii- 
Biopore  dolonjua)iuletliaunL  aut  aaitem  iiitelliip'ro  dcbonl,  do  cia- 
dne  Yillta  Villulia  Haroelactia  ad  in  opiacopatu  villaa,  villulai, 
bamrieeta^  ad  et  in  epiacopatuni  DuncUn-  et  cuuiitaiura  Nortli- 
aarbhc,  aliaq.  loca  dictia  locia  de  Tyndollo  et  Ryddiadallo  con- 
•»«»»  et  a^centia,  Lalronum,  Rapientium  ac  licpra'dantluin, 
Bor«,  per  diutuma  tempera  ac|ic,  a»piua,  ct  rapiaaimc,  publico 
at  mani^ta.  nocto  d^.  incurrentoa.  prout  ndbuc  indiea.colidic, 
aspo,  avpiua,  et  ampiasinic,  noctu  dioq.  publico  ct  nionifeate,  lic 
uenrrunL,  furta,  latrncinia,  rapmaa,  et  dopnedationea  paMim 
oommittentca,  pecora  ct  catalla  in  oiadem  invenla  fumti  deprm- 
dauq.  foorant,  et  abeiadcm  ad  partca  et  torrihiria  dc  Tyndall  ct 
Ryddiadalle  pr^icL  aliaq  lucaciailem  conftnia,  ad  libitum  au- 
■ruin  rolunlaUim  aat>«rtavcrunl,  fuiravcruiit,  i!i  ubijriTunt,  prout 
adbae  indies  oulli  equidcm  rci,  qunm,  liujuainodi  furtu,  latru- 
caus.  rapinia.  et  depredatinnibua,  diditi,  fumnlur,  dt-pnedun- 
tor.  fafant  el  abicunt:  Bt  quod  ip«<>  dclirto  di-itinua  c<i.  i>cr 
Ubem^  et  alia  loca  publira,  miqunatibua,  furtia,  Introciinia,  ct 
deprada Lion i bait  auia  tiuyunmodi  (luriaiitea  ac  lalin  coniiinai-i^c, 
c(  dr  extent  coromitteie  palom  ct  publico  joclmi  nun  d<'<iitinnt ; 
b.«q  owlia  non  cuotonti,  aed  poiiua  furlum  furio,  lalrorniuim 
U-Toanio,  raptnam  rapiiiic,  drpnrdatioiinni  lil•pru'liIltl<llll.  nliaq. 
cula  aalia  accumulantca,  in  huju^iiiodt  furtorinn.  latroi-nnuruin, 
et  deprvdatioauin  aafravationcm,  non  Milum  ii»>i  fiimiiiur,  ve- 
rcmetiana  fares  et  latronea  ct  rapturck  quokcuii'i.  ad  ip^ot  con- 
tanentao,  leceptant,  nutriunU  lioiitiitantiir,  coiifovent  et  cuiifur- 
tut;  aaasq.  liberua,  acr\‘iontca,  atq.  famiilua  in  liujuainodi 
htrociaiorum,  furtomm,  dopra-dationum,  el  rnpinaruiii  pnrjie- 
batwoe,  quod  maiimc  detcaUndum  eat,  educanl,  cl  e\crciUiil, 
airest  farUim.  latrocininni,  depnrdniinncm,  rapiiiam,  out  rub- 
Wnam  bujuamodi  coromiltoro,  aut  cidcm  conacntirc.non  aoluin 
au  rcreontur,  aed  craaaam,  inimo  rcriua  qua<«itani  irnorantiani 
iniMuleotes,  et  dictaa  rapmaa,  furlum,  et  dcpncdatiuncf,  tan- 
qua  arlen,  unde  vicium  auum  quH'raat,  (lublice  ut  nianifnalo 
prateratea,  crimen  owe  non  apnoacunt:  Siiiilq  noniiulli  viri  in 
portibaapraBdictia.  quorum  quidam  aunt  miniatri  juatitiu'  ot  rcaii 
jMieiarn,  qai  eoedem  furea,  latronei,  dcpr«Klatorea,  ul  niplorca, 
atiaaq.  malefactorca  recliScaro  el  juatincare  deborent,  quidam 
rtro  a«nt  rin  nobilra  el  poteiitca  m confiiiibua  ot  lemturiia  do 
Tyadalie  el  Ryddiadalle  prxtliriit,  aliiaq  viili»  eiiulem  convict 
aw.  arcamriciDia,  et  adjacenlibua  decenteaet  cunimomiiliw.qui 
fam.  tatrones.  rapturea.  depnedaturca  prcdiciua  ab  IiujumikmIi 
cnmiaibua  pcvdiclia  rcfrvnarcet  im;>ediro  poaseiit.  ai  auaaad  id 
■anua.  at  debenmt,  porriceroiit  adjutricoa : Quorum  omnium, 
TO.  ja^iic  miniatrorum.ct  oliorum,  aallem  nobilium  ct  (Kiten- 
thuB.  IB  partibaa  et  terriloriia  de  Tyndalle  et  Ryddyailalle  pne- 
dictia,  aliiaq.  riliia  el  locia  ciadem  convicinia  ot  circumvicinia 
adjaceoimm,  quidam  cunniventi  oculu,  quidam  cx  iwrto  ot  col- 
tasKwr.  quidam  vero  propter  lucrum,  quod  cum  cia  iwrlicqiant, 
ootUMtlli  atqaidem  propter  amorom.favorrm,  Tamil iariintem,  alR- 
nitatem,  ct  aaomiinia  conjunclioncro,  nccnon  noininia.  indemni- 
tatem  bujuamodi  furtia.  latrociniia,  rapinia,  ct  d«pra.-<tationihiM, 
aiiqaando  lacite,  inteplum  olonimexprc«Me,  ennaentinnioa,  furua 
ipaos,  latrooea,  et  deprardatorca  per  t-orutn  terraa  ct  diatrictua 
cam  ceboa,  peconbua,  et  caullia,  qu*>  fumti  aunt,  liberum -ba- 
beia  traoaitam.  acinnter  tolerant  el  purmlUunl ; ae  nonnunquam 
cosdem  cum  rebua,  peconbaa,  et  ratallia,  raptia,  depnedatia,  ot 
forto  ablalta.  leceptarunt,  (irout  adliuc  recipiunt  indiea,  et  re- 
eeptant  non  iynorantes  receplatorca  bujuamodi  quuacunq.  non 
miaon  pccnadifnoa  quam  raptoroa,  furea,  lalronea.ot  pnedonea: 
Kam  ai  non  eaaet  qui  fuverct,  reciperet,  et  confurlnrel,  nullua 
rapioam,  latrocraiam.  depnedutionca  bujuamodi  commiitoret, 
cmnmiUamve auderet : Eodnmq.  dclirto  amaulaavillaa,  villulna, 
jraatelectaj  dicta/um  partium  duTyniiallct  Ryddiadall  laburare 
iateileximua,  quod  maxime  abhorrendum  cal  ; nam  latronoa, 
fares,  raptores,  doprcdatorca  famoaoa  et  mmnfeatoa  aic,  ut  pras- 
fmar.  lecipiont,  hoapitantur,  fovent,  et  nutriunt,  ac  inter  cos  el 
cam  eiadem  m partibaa  pnescotibui,  ut  viciiioa  luoa  et  faniilin- 
ma,  habitare  permiltunt,  et  ad  cadem  farinora  reiteranda  invi- 
(ant,  et  eraifortant  publice,  pnlam,  ct  mmiifcatc;  Compliircoq. 
eapeilanoa,  axpe  nominatarum  partiurn  tt  territoriorum  dc 
Tyndalle  et  Ryddyadalle,  publicoa  et  manifcatoa  concubinarioa, 
irrefularea,  loupentoa,  excommuiiicaioa,  el  intcrdictCMi,  nccnon 
literarom  penitaa  lauaroa.  adeo  ut  |icr  decenniiim  celcbrantci. 
Dee  ipoD  quidem  rerba  aacramcnlalia,  uU  rpiibnadam  ooruin  op- 
poaentes  experti  aumua,  l<mro  aciani ; nonnulloa  eliam  non  or 
diaaioa,  aed  aaeerdotii  olTlaiem  duntaxat  prvtcndcnica,  non 
modo  IB  locia  aaeria  et  dedirntia,  venim  ctinm  in  propliania  ct 
ioterdictw  ac  miaerabiliter  ruinoais  ; nccnon  viwlimcntia  ruptia, 
iDoeratja.  rt  tediafimia.  nec  riirino,  immo  nee  hiimniio  otRcio 
aat  aervibo  difnia,  quibua.  deum  ermtemnentea,  induti  Divina 
fletebrare.  Baei^.  ot  Racramonlnha  miiiiittrare  intelleximua 
Dicti  prstercQ  capellani  aupradictis  furihua,  latronibua,  doprw- 
datnrioBa,  leeeptatoribua,  et  rapioribua  mnnifesiia  et  famo«ii, 
oBcramenta  et  aacramenlalia  ministrnnt.  tme  dobita  rcatiluiionc 
■at  aaimo  rcstrtuendi,  at  ex  facti  cvidcniia  conatal.  aicq  coa 
oiae  caatiooe  da  reatituendo,  eceieaiaatica*  acpulturv,  cum  ex 
oaeronua  canomim,  el  aancturum  petruin  inatitutia,  lire  fncerc 
dwtnete  prohibentnr,  pasaim  commillunt,  in  animnnim  auarum 
enrve  perieulmn,  alionimq.  Clinati  fidrlium  cxemplum  pemi- 
eaosam,  plnnmnrtnnq.  apolintomm  ct  privalorum  honia,  rchita, 
prooribu*,  et  eatallia  anet  hujitamodi,  tlamnum  non  modicuui  cl 


cravanien.  Nua  igitur  aiiimartim  hujuaroodi  maleractomm  aa 
luti  pmvidore  ruiueiitea.  apoliatoruroq.  et  privatorum  liujutmo 
di  jncturiact  dii<ricndiii>|>aicrnali  aflectu  compalicntea,  cl.quaui 
turn  in  nubia  cat,  rcincdiuin  in  bac  parte  apponere,  ut  tenemur 
vuicntea,  vobia  omiiibua  et  ainculu  Rcctoribua,  Vicariia,  Capel- 
lania,  Curalia,  et  non  ('uratia  prcdicitt  tenore  prvsentium,  in 
virtute  aanct«  obedioniiK  llmiiler  mjunfcndo  mandamua,  qua- 
tenua  pruxiiiiia  dicbiu  dominicia  et  fcaiivia,  inter  miaaarum  et 
aliurum  divinonun  aulemma  in  eccleatia  et  capeltia  veatria,  dum 
major  in  cikdein  adcrit  pupuli  muUiludo,  omnea  et  ainculoa 
fuiea,  latroiiea,  rapturea,  praulonea,  dopraedatorea,  et  cos  pra>- 
acrtim  quoa  famoaos  et  manifralos  latrunea,  rapterea,  et  do|>ra>- 
dalorea  fuissc  et  case  inielleximua,  quorum  nomina  in  prarsenti 
rcacripto  aunt  doacripta,  (icremptorie  moneatia,  quoa  noa  etiam 
tenure  pneaentium  prlmo,  aerundo,  et  lertio,  ac  percmplorla 
moncmiiH,  ut  ipai,  omnea  etainituli,ab  bujuamodi  incuraionibua, 
fbrlia,  latrociniia,  rapinia,  deprB*dalioni^s  de  curtero  ae  abati- 
ncant  et  dcaialant,  aub  paena  majoria  cxconimuniraimnia  acn- 
tentir,  quam  cx  aacrorum  ranonum  i,\atitulia  meurrunt,  aicq. 
cox  et  corum  qucmlibet  mrurrerc  vulumus  ipao  fbclo. 

('itctis  inaupor,  acu  citan  faciaUs  perempturie  omnea  et  sin- 
fuloa  famosoa  ct  nuiiiifestoa  furea,  latronea,  rapturea,  et  deprac- 
daturca,  iiuoruni  numinn  aunt  in  dorao  prvaentia  tcbedule  aiae 
rofcripti  diacripui,  et  curani  qucmlibet,  quod  compareant.  aioq. 
quililiol  eorum  coiiqiarcat,  coram  nobia,  aut  noatro  in  bac  parte 
cmnmiaaariu,  in  Oalilea"  Eccleam  iiustrai  Catbedralia  Dunelm. 
locoq.  conaialoriali  ejuadem,  sexto  die  |K>al  citalioiioro  eis  et 
eorum  cuilibot  in  bac  parte  faclam,  si  juridicua  fuerit,  alioquin 
proximo  die  jiiridico  extunc  sitguente,  quo  die  noa  aut  commis- 
aarium  noatrum  bujuamodi  ibidem  ad  jura  reddend.  bora  con- 
fueia  pro  Uibunali  aedere  contiaent,  ct*rtis  artieulia  el  intoiro- 
itotoriia,  mcram  animarum  auarum  oalulem  et  conectioncm  ooa- 
coriieiilibuiv  commiaaarlo  eiadem  ot  eorum  cuilibel  in  eorum  ad- 
vciiiu  ex  olncio  noatro  meru  ubjiciendia  peraunaliter  nwironaari 
et  parituri  Munealii  inauper  aie,  ut  pnemittiUir,  iwreniplorMi 
uninra  ot  aimruloa  mmialroa  juatilie,  carteroaq.  virus  nobiles  el 
puicntea,  dictaa  p.iriea  ot  terriloria  de  Tyndall  et  RyddyMlail, 
ot  loca  viciiw  ct  circunijneentin  inhabilanlea,  necnon  omnea  el 
aiiifulua  Capollanoa,  Curatoa,  et  non  Curatoa,  in  eiadem  porti- 
bua  et  lerritoriia  de  Tyndall  el  Ryddyadall  divina  celebrantes, 
quoioiiua  ipai  juatitiar  mmiatri  ot  viri  nobilea  ct  poteiites  omnea 
et  sliiautoa  fiirca  et  latronea,  nccnon  rapturea  et  depnedatores, 
in  et  ad  partea  ot  lemtoria  de  Tyndall  et  Ryddyadall  cum  rebua, 
liccoribua,  et  ratallia  furtivn  oblatis,  crmfUaienlea,  necnon  on 
lies  et  amirulua  furea,  latronea,  ot  dopncdalorea  in  eiadem  parti- 
bua  et  ti*rritoriia  dc  Tyndall  ol  Ryddyadall  commurantea  et  de- 
fonlea,  prraerimi  funioaoa,  publicoa,  nuloriua,  et  manifeatos 
iiullatenua  fuvcanl,  nulnant,  aut  cunfortent,  bospitenUir.aut  ma- 
nutenenut,  immu  euadem  furea,  latronea,  el  depraMJatorea  quoe- 
cun<).  ab  ciadem  iiartibiia  ct  terriloriia  do  Tyndall  et  Ryddyadall 
anio\-Giuit.  aici).  amoveri  fnrinnt  ot  procurent,  aeu  saltern  coadem 
furea,  latronea,  depraHiaturea,  ct  rapturea  quoaeunq.  capiani, 
aicq.  cn|ii  faciant  eoadumq.  rcetiAcent  et  juatifironl. 

CniM'llani  vuro,  Curnti,  ct  non  Curati,  in  oiadem  parUbuaet 
terriloriia  divina  celobrontea,  bujuamodi  fiircs,  Inlrooes,  ct  de- 
{iraHloturea,  aallem  publicoa.  nolorioa,  et  manifcatoa,  ad  aacra- 
monta  pamllcntur,  eurbariklia),  aepulturm,  ceierar).  aacramonta 
mit  Mcramentelin  aine  dnbiia  reatitutione  aprdialis  facta,  nut 
aufficienti  cautione  de  reatituendo  pmstlla,  nisi  in  mortis  arti- 
rulo.ct  tunc  od  aacramcnin  ptBniicntisoteuclianatiBdunUixat, 
non  auiem  ad  aopulUiram,  aub  |ia-na  auapenaionla  ab  officio  et 
bcncticio,  nuilatenua  admittanL  • • • • • * 

TEBTIMONIAUS  LITER.K  DNI.  EHI6COPI  SUPER  AB80LU- 

TtONE  QUORUNDAM  LATRONCM,  ET  IN/VNCTIONE8. 

RiCAnnua  iiermiaaione  divina  Dunelm.  Epitcopua  univorata 
ct  siiiirulia  Rertoribua,  Vicariia,  Capellaiiit,  Curatis,  el  non 
C^uratia  quibuarunq.  curam  animarum  liabentibus,  infra  territo- 
rium  de  Tyndall  ot  Ryddyadall  nostra*  dioces.  Balutem,  era- 
tinm,  et  bencdictiunnm  ^inlis  Handy  Cliarelton,  Cryaty  Mil- 
bora,  Howy  Milbom,  Atkin  Milbnra  blium  Willidmi  Milbom, 
Laury  Robeson,  Davy  Robeson,  Handy  Robeson.  Gilly  Tod  of 
yeCrake-aller  of  .Hmcbcmoiilb,  GcoraeTod,  Rouly  Tod,  Tammy 
Tod,  Handy  Tod  of  ye  Sbawo,  (Jeoritc  Mcraheli,  Handy  Hunter, 
a acnlontia  excommunicalionia,  quam  in  eoarlem,  pro  eorum 
contumneia,  promulfravimua,  pro  noa  nbaolutos  caae,  et  commu- 
niuni  liominum  ac  saens  ecclesm  reatiliitoa,  aeq.  noatrai curree- 
tioni  humiliier  aubmittentea,  injunctionca  mlularemve  susce- 
ttiaan  parnitentiam,  videlicet  iit  dc  emtero  rapiruim,  Airtum,  aut 
latrocmium  publice,  manifesto,  vel  occulto  non  rommittant,  nec 
aliquia  eorum  committal,  aut  talio  rommiitenli  anxilium,  con- 
ailium,  vel  favorem  pra'sinnt,  nec  aliquia  eorum  pneatet,  acu  ta- 
liu  committciilium  consilium  quoviamodo  relent  aeu  celet,  ce- 
Inrive  procurent  sen  nrorurct.  Item  quod  |toat  diem  Mere,  prox- 
ime  fiiturum,  viz.  qa  diem  menait  Heptembria  jam  inalanL  non  in- 
ccdani  nec  aliquia  cor.  incedat  pt-dcs  aut  oquea  induciua  aubici- 
nio,  Anxiice,  a Jarkt,  nut  fslca.  Anxlice,  a HaUi  or  a KiutpetraO, 
nut  nliia  araiia  dcfciisivia  quibuac.  ncc  cqiiilenl  nut  cor.  aliquia 
<a|uitol  auper  c<|uo  nut  wiua  cujut  valor,  communi  hnminum 
Katininlione,  oxcedcl  aex  aolidoa  ct  orto  denorioa,  nisi  contra 
Heotoa  vcl  nlioi  rcfhi  inimicoa.  Injun^imiia  pra*terra  quod 
|H)ati|iinm  inxresai  Aicrint  vel  oor.  aliquia  inirrenua  Aioril  copini- 
icrium,  eccleais*  vel  rapcilts  rujuaciinqiie  in(V*  temtorium  de 
Tyncdnll  et  Kiddiadnll  nd  divina  inibi  audiend.  vel  oraiMinea 
inibi  fneiend.  aeu  alia  qiiiecunq.  far  tend,  nhjicinnt  aeu  defNinant, 
aicq.  cor.  i|uilibet  nbjiciat  ct  dc|Minnt  arma  Invtuiva  qurc.  si 
qiiR)  Imbennt,  ai  od  limeitudincm  iiniiia  riibiti  ae  extrndnnt,  et 
qunmdiu  njcriiit  acu  otiuuia  our.  fuerit  inAa  eand.  eclium.  aeu 
cniicll.  nutco*miicr.  cjusd  cum  nullo  aormunem  nut  vprbum  ba- 
t>«at,  niai  cum  Cumlo  aut  Hncerdole  illiua  ercliie  vel  capella*, 
aub  pa-nn  cxcoinm.  nmjnris,  qtinin  in  eoa  ct  eorum  qucmlibet 
casu  quo  bis  noatria  iixjunctioiiibiu  nut  uni  eor.  non  paruurint, 

"Tlie  Oaillee  woa  a aide  chapel  to  which  excommuniraled  jni^ 
aonabnd  lib<?rtyof  repairing,  while  acrvice  w-aa  celebrated.  TtM 
OalUcc  at  Durham  is  now  n school-room. 
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cum  effectu  exnunc  proul  extunc,  et  extunc  pmut  exminc,  pro- 
rouleamus,  in  ocrlpti*  jurtiiia  mertionto  rqbm  imtur,  &c.  Put. 
in  caxtro  nro.  do  N’orhnm  aub  i.  nro.  25  die  mcnt.  »cpL  A.  i». 
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NO.  VIIL 

DOUBLE  OF  THE  CONTRACT 
BETWIXT  TUB 

KINO  AND  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  SUBJECT.S. 

(A.  D.  1612.) 

|Tho  orifinal  of  thia  curiona  brief,  bjr  which  the  ^rderers  re- 
nounce their  vocation  of  tliefl  and  robbery,  is  in  Die  Immls 
of  the  Editor,  whose  anceator  ia  one  of  ihn  parlies  tubacri- 
biag.  Similar  bonda  ware  doubtlusa  oxerAileo  by  the  other 
clans ; aroona  whom  copies  would  be  dialribuleil  for  their  sub- 
scription. "niia  appears  to  have  referred  chiefly  to  Uie  dun 
of  BcoU.1 

We  noblemen,  barons,  londit  (rentilmcn,  and  iilhors.  under  sub- 
Bcryveing,  deiply  considering  with  ourselves  the  wrarkfull  and 
iotoUeraDie  calamities  soe  long  sustained  be  us,  our  frends,  our 
•arvonla,  and  iiiliabitania,  upon  proper  lands  and  hcretages,  at 
the  hanoa  of  theivos  and  inurlherurs,  within  the  Hiahlands  and 
Bordoura;  whereby  our  bloods  have  been  cnmlly  shed,  our 
go^s  bo  opin  depredation  violuntlie  reft  and  spulr.led,  and  our 
moat  plentifull  and  profitable  riHimes,  for  fear  of  their  inciir- 
aiona  and  oppressions,  Ifefl  deaolat  and  desert,  without  lennent 
or  intiabitant,  to  our  inexcuseablc  reproach  and  shniueful 
wrack,  if  woe  rail  any  longer  neglect  to  use  sic  lawfull  and 
^lowablc  remedies  as  Cod,  our  honor,  and  the  memorable 
examples  ofourworlhio  predecessors,  still  extant  in  ilm  records 
of  ther  days,  craves  at  our  hands,  for  the  repmssing  of  their 
msnlence  s Aad  considering,  therwilhall,  ttie  myall  and  i»rince- 
lia  disposition  of  our  most  gracious  soverane  lord,  iitterit  everin 
way  for  the  suppressing  of  this  mfamoiis  byke"  of  lawlsss  lini- 
owra.and  auhat  earnest  and  faitlifull  dutie  our  miiksnnd  |ilace« 
craves  of  us,  for  the  furtheraiico  of  his  Majesties  most  honora- 
ble resolution  at  this  lyme,  for  the  extermination  of  sic  a veil- 
imo,  whereby  our  uursiglils  hithertill  has  bein  iia  litle  hinder 
to  the  good  success  of  the  great  rare  and  pnynes  tone  alwayes 
be  his  highness  and  his  secret  counsell,  to  work  the  raid  effect : 
Thairfore,  and  for  remeid  of  our  byposi  sloulh  that  way,  in  tlie 
fear  of  Ood,  and  with  his  Majesties  gracious  appmbaiion  and 
allowance,  w*  all  and  everie  ane  of  us  have  solemnly  svowit, 
sworac,  and  protestit,  like  as,  be  the  tenor  lieirof  we  nvow, 
swear,  and  pmlest,  upon  our  consciences  and  honors,  that,  ns 
we  are  in  liearts  trew  and  faithfull,  and  oluuhent  subjects,  to 
the  King’s  Majestio,  our  sovereign  lord  and  his  mithoritie,  .nnd 
alwayes  answerable  to  liis  hiencs  laws ; so,  in  our  liearts,  wc  nb- 
horre,  dumnne,  and  detest  all  traasnn,  murthor,  fire-ryseing, 
reviseing  of  women,  thifl,  resset  of  thift,  fortifeieng  nr  iissisi- 
log  with  theives,  shedding  of  true  mens  blood,  common  and 
inoaifest  oppression,  resset  of  persons  excomnuinicat,  or  at  tlio 
liorou.i  for  criminaU  causes,  w ith  tliu  authors  nnd  committers 
thereof  whatsumevor ; in  furtlior  taken  whereof,  we  hind  and 
obisis  us,  our  aims  and  successors  of  nur  lands  and  herelages, 
to  our  soverane  lord  and  his  successors,  that,  within  ten  dayes 
after  our  subscription  to  tlw  present,  we  sail  discharge,  and  he 
oppio  proclamation  at  the  Mcrcat-croces  of  heid  burro wes 
within  the  shrifdoraes,  quherin  the  theives  and  limmers  dwell, 
os  also  t>c  particular  intimation  to  themscifs,  give  up  all  hands 
of  frieudshiu,  kyiidocs,  oversight,  iiininleiiance,  or  assureance, 
if  onr  w6  nave,  with  common  tlieives  and  broken  clans  or 
branches,  unansworeabte  to  his  hienes  la  wes  ; nnd  sail,  fm  then 
furth,  affauldlie'  and  truelie,  joyne  nnd  concurro  together,  nls 
weill  in  action  as  in  heart,  to  tlio  pursutc.  with  fire  and  sword, 
of  ail  and  whatsumevur  within  this  ro.xlm,  of  whatsiiincver 
clanu,  nualilie,  or  suraame,  who  being  charged,  lie  opin  pmcla- 
maciono,  to  coin(ieir  to  answer  to  coniplaiiils,  and  to  relieve 
Uier  masters  at  his  majesiie  nnd  true  mens  hands,  are  or  sail 
for  ther  disobedience  be  denounced  fugitives  and  outlnwcs,  to- 
gether with  whatsoever  Oier  partakers,  supliers,  nnd  nirepters, 
aud  all  sic  other,  as  frac  tlio  lymo  they  be  denunced  fugitive.s, 
mil  furnish  to  tiiem,  ther  wyfiMi  or  families,  meat,  drink,  her- 
hore,  or  other  confort  nulialsiimevcr : As  lykewayes  wo  bind 
and  oblois  us,  in  manor  foresaid,  that  if  any  jiersonc,  dwelling 
within  our  houses,  uimn  nur  lands,  within  our  tac.kes^  sloadiiigs, 
rouiiifS,  portiouiies,  bailluries,  or  other  otlice  or  juristlirtion 
uuhatsuoiever,  commits  ony  of  tlie  cryiuee  before  cxpn'imit,  or 
any  ulher  punisimhie  be  lyfo  or  member,  we,  or  any  of  us  under 
tpihoni  the  said  persona  dwells,  being  required  thereto  be  his 
majeslKis  letiecs  valycnlnes,  or  charges,  or  be  his  highnes  con- 
soli  or  justice,  sail  noither  dirvetlie,  nor  indirectlie,  give  any 
warning  or  advertisement  to  him,  ((uherby  he  may  eschew  his 
taking  1 but  trewlieand  efTauldlie  sail  appreliend,  bring  and  pre- 
sent htai  to  underiy  his  Iryell  of  tlie  crymi?  uuherof  be  is  diln- 
tit,  upuu  fiftein  dayes  wariieing,  wiUiout  shift  or  excuse  ijutiat- 
suinever,  as  wo  rail  aiisuer  to  his  maywtiu  uimiii  our  huiioiira, 
and  under  Uie  paynes  contained  in  Uie  geiicrall  bond  and  acts 
of  Parliaineut  iiuliatsumevcr  i and  sail  be  comptablo  to  our  so* 
vorane  lord  and  his  hiencs  lliesaiirer,  for  their  escheats,  in  cace 
tliey  be  convict ; and.  in  c.aso  the  persone  or  persons  sa  dclatit, 
becomes  fugitives,  whartiy  we  cannot  appreliend  Uicm  to  be 
presentit,  we  sail  expell,  put  and  hold  Uicm  furtli  of  our  bounds, 
heretogea,  tacks,  and  stoidiogs,  roumes,  bailliaries,  and  juris- 

* N»*st—S Outlawed.— ^Simply ; sincerely. 


dictions  quhaUumever,  togiOicr  with  ther  wyfes,  baimes,  and 
families,  and  rail  take  frii  them  their  stocke  and  steiding,  and 
put  in  uther  iiersonos  to  occupy  the  same ; and  if  it  rail  hap- 
pin  tlie  saids  malefactors  to  resort  or  come  again  williin  our 
bounds,  or  be  suflferit  to  remain  therein,  with  our  witling,  twelflT 
hours  togithir,  nr  to  repair  with  our  knowledge  to  oppin  mercat 
unanprctiendit,  in  that  cace  we  grant  and  confes  us  to  be  cul- 
pable of  quhataumever  crymes  or  skaitJies  committil  be  them 
at  any  time  before  or  thcreflur : And  if  it  shall  happen  at  any 
tyme  lioimftcr,  ony  creatures,  rcbclls  to  our  soverane  lords  au- 
thoritic,  for  criminall  causes,  to  repair  within  out  bounds,  or 
any  pairt  of  the  shirrifliiomc  quharein  wc  dwell,  we  sail  be 
readio  to  ryse  nnd  concurre.  witli  our  friends  nnd  forces,  to  ther 
pursute,  till  they  bo  either  apprehendit  and  presented  to  justice, 
or  put  out  of  the  shcritfdomo  quhari'in  we  dwell ; moreover, 
none  of  us  hon-fter  sail  tryst  or  assure  with  any  declared  the<‘vcs 
or  fugitives,  but  quhenstx-ver  any  aflTray  of  thceve.s  or  reivers 
hnpiams  within  our  bounds  ur  jiinsdictions  fnr.saids,  we  hIiqII  at 
the  affray  or  forray,  be  ourselves,  our  servant.*,  kin,  founds,  nnd 
sae  many  partakers  as  wc  may  get.  ryse.  follow,  nnd  pursue  the 
saids  thceviis  and  reivers,  at  Uio  outeniiost  of  our  power,  as  wc 
wold  doe  to  the  rescue  of  our  owne  proiier  goods  in  cace  they 
were  in  the  lyko  danger,  being  alwayes  warned  thereto  be  the 
scout-baillie  in  the  countrie,  reiiuisHione  of  pnrtio,  or  othcr- 
wnyps  quhnt.stimever : And  if  it  be  found,  that  wc  ly  still  at 
sirlike  etfrayes,  and  siitfers  the  raids  theeves  and  rubbers  to  pass 
throw  our  bouiidis,  without  purseiiing  them  and  making  uther 
tliortura  or  iiiiiN-dimcnt  we  may,  in  that  cace  we  accept  on  us 
the  guiltiness  of  quhalsumever  theft  or  iiiher  cryme  that  they 
commit,  ns  iierteni  w ith  them  therin  nnd  punisheable  therefore, 
conform)*  to  the  act  of  i<arliament ; And  if  it  shall  happin  any 
siowlh-reitfd  or  oppre.-sion  to  be  committed  at  ony  tyme  heir- 
cfler,  ujKin  any  his  hieiieK  subjects,  be  any  inhabitants  within 
our  houndis  and  jurisdictioiiis  forraids,  the  same  being  notified 
to  us  be  the  owners  of  the  goods,  or  any  uther  follower  theruf  in 
liter  names,  and  the  persone  and  pine**  showin  to  us  be  quhom 
the  glides  are  stollen,  and  quhnr  they  are  rrseft  within  our 
botinilis,  we  sail,  immedintlie  thnrofter,  be  ourselves,  or  be 
some  spocinll  friend  or  servant,  ayde  nnd  nddn*sse  us  to  the  said 
place,  nnd  finding  the  goods  ther,  slinll  see  them  rendered  to  the 
follower,  without  gratitude  ur  good  dcid,  and  therwith  rail 
apprehend  the  theif,  if  he  lie  prcMuit  on  the  ground,  or  run  be 
finind  within  our  bounds,  then,  or  at  any  tyme  therefler,  nnd 
present  him  to  his  maji-stie,  or  to  his  jiistiec,  to  bo  punished 
arcording  to  his  merit  : or,  if  wo  cannot  find  him,  we  shall  in- 
timate his  name  to  the  shriff,  stownrt.or  wnrdnne,  to  be  rienun- 
ced  fugitives  be  them  at  tlie  Mercat-croco  of  the  next  heidburgh. 
that  ho,  his  wyfe,  and  fiimilio,  fherrftcr  may  be  used  in  manner 
foreraid : Likewoyes,  that  nnne  of  us  heirefler  rail,  nithcr 
rqiinlio  or  privnlie,  fornny  Iheif-hider,  entertainer,  or  resetter  of 
theft  ur  theft ous  goods,  n.*sist  nor  defend  them  dircctlic  nor  indi- 
rectlie,  solisit  for  their  iinnunilie,  or  bear  grudge,  rancourc,  or 
quarrr.il  againes  any  man  for  their  dilntionc,  apprehension,  or 
pursuh!  in  any  sort,  under  tlie  pnine  of  infome  and  acceptance 
up<iii  us  of  the  guiltines  of  the  said  eryme,  in  care  they  he  con- 
vict : And  if  it  sail  hai>pv*n  us,  or  any  of  us.  at  ony  tyme  heir- 
eflor,  to  meit  with  ony  notorious  theif  or  lymmer,  whom  we 
may  Ink,  wo  sail  not  fiiillie  to  nppn*hend,  keip,  and  detnine 
iiim,  in  sure  en|»piivitic  nnd  firmance.  unfred,  or  set  to  litiertie, 
upon  qiilintsonievcr  bund,  promise,  restitutione,  or  assurance  lie 
can  giue  us  ; but  sail  pre«-nt  him  to  his  majestio,  his  counsell, 
or  justice,  to  be  punisiied  for  his  otTcnce,  under  the  payne,  like- 
wayes.  to  be  repute  culpable  of  tiis  theltunus  deida,  and  pu- 
nishable aerordinglie  : and  finaltin,  that  wc  oursidwsond  all  sic 
tH*rson*  quhntsiimever,  os  dwells  u[)on  our  lands  nnd  uthers 
forsnids.  sail  alwayes  be  answerable  to  our  soverane  lord  and 
his  nulliiiritic,  luul  rail  comiMiir  before  his  hienes  nnd  his  coun- 
sell,  quheiisoevcr  wo  shall  happin  to  be  chorged  for  that  efli*ct, 
under  the  paines  contained  in  the  nets  of  caution  found  for  ob- 
servation of  the  gencnill  bands  : And  gif  for  execution  of  any 
of  the  premisst^s,  we,  or  any  of  us,  be  quarrelled  be  ony  clan, 
brenscho,  or  surname,  to  whom  the  llieevos  perfaines,  we  bind 
and  nbleis  us  nnd  our  foresnids,  ntranldlie  nnd  iruclic,  to  con- 
eurre  and  assist  with  otliers  against  the  brenseh,  surname,  or 
clann.ihat  i|unm.*lls,  ns  if  it  were  our  prvrpcr  cause  ; nnd  sail  cs- 
twun  the  feid,  if  any  follow,  i*qunll  to  us  all.  In  witnos  quhnra- 
of,  our  soverane  lord,  in  taken  of  his  said  approbation,  and  al- 
lowance of  the  premisses,  and  evere  ane  of  ns,  for  us  and  nur 
forsaids,  have  subscryvit  this  present,  to  be  insert  and  registret 
in  the  hooks  of  the  secret  rounscll,  and  to  have  the  strength  of 
ane  decreit  thereof against  tlie  eontraveiners.  Whrruntooursub- 
scnptions  sail  seruc  fur  ane  suffleient  warrant  for  everie  ane  of  us. 

This  hand,  written  by  William  Wyllic,  clerk.  Ste  satecrlW/ar. 
James  R.— l.onox— Huiitlic— Montross,  Cnnccllarius—Angus— 
Herys— Caithness— Traqunir  Lochinvnr— Johnsloun— Dnimlan- 
gric — David  Scot  of  Slohneill.  Jpud  Jedburgh,  29lh  March, 
1612,  Walter  Scot  of  Guldieinnds,  Walter  Scot  of  Tishelaw, 
Rnliert  Scot,  his  sone,  James  GIndstanes  of  Cocklaw,  Williain 
Elliot  of  Falneish,  Robert  Scot  of  .Satshoills,  'Walter  Scot  of 
Harden.  .Sym  Scot  of  Bonniton,  nnd  William  Scot  in  Bumfute, 
in  the  Water  of  Aill,  with  our  hands  at  the  pen,  led  he  James 
Primerose,  clerk  of  counscll,  at  our  command.  J.  Primerose. 
Robert  Scott  in  Siirkfield,  with  hand  at  the  pen.  led  be  Wil- 
liam Wyly,  wryler  of  this  band.  William  Scot  of  Harlwood- 
myres,  Philip  Scot  of  Dryhope,  Robert  Scot  of  Aikwood,  ■Wil- 
liam Scot  of  Howpnsly.  Jedburgh,  29lh  of  October,  1612,  'Wil- 
linm  Scot  of  Whythaught,  James  Scot  of  Gilmerscleugh,  and 
John  Dalgleish  of  Douchar.  with  our  hands  at  the  pen,  led  be 
William  Wylie,  clerk.  W.  Wyllic. 

)t  Robbery. 
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PART  FIRST.— HISTORIC.VL  BALLADS. 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENS. 

edition  of  the  present  ballad  is  well  known ; 
kaving  aijpcaxed  Jn  the  Rcliqua  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
and  having  been  inserted  in  almost  every  subse^ent 
collection  of  Scottish  songs.  But  it  seems  to  nave 
occurred  to  no  editor,  that  a more  complete  copy  of 
the  song  might  be  procured.  That,  with  which  the 
poblic  is  now  pre^nted,  is  taken  from  two  MS.  co- 
collated  with  several  verse^  recited  by  the 
editor's  f^nd,  Robert  Hamilton,  Esq.,  advocatet— 
bdnf  the  16th  and  the  four  which  fallow.  But, 
even  with  the  assistance  of  the  common  copy,  the 
bdlad  seems  still  to  bo  a fragment.  The  cause  of 
Sir  Patrick  Spens’s  voyage  is,  however,  pointed  out 
distinctly;  and  it  shows  that  the  song  has  claim  to 
antiquity,  as  referring  to  a very  remote  period 
mScottisn  history. 

Alexander  IIL  of  Scotland  died  in  1285;  and,  for 
dM  misfortune  of  his  country,  as  well  as  his  own, 
he  bad  been  bereaved  of  ail  his  children  before  his 
decease.  T%e  crown  of  Scotland  descendetl  upon 
fas  grand-daughter,  Margaret,  termed,  by  our  histo- 
rian the  Mfatd  of  Norteay.  She  wm  the  only  ofl- 
ipfiag  of  a marriage  betwixt  Eric,  King  of  Norway, 
aM  Hargn^^  daughter  of  Alexander  111.  The  king- 
dam  had  t>een  secured  to  her  by  the  Parliament  of 
Scodand  held  at  Scone,  the  year  preceding  her 
graodfatber’s  death.  The  regency  of  Scotland  en- 
tered into  a con^ss  with  the  ministers  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  and  with  those  of  England,  for  the  cs- 
tablishmeat  of  good  order  in  the  kingdom  of  the  in- 
full  Princess.  Shortly  afterwards,  Edward  I,  con- 
cehred  the  idea  of  matching  his  eldest  son,  Edward, 
Prince  of  Walea,  with  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland. 
*nie  plan  was  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Scottish  no- 
bles; for,  at  that  time,  there  was  little  of  the  na- 
tion^ animosity,  which  afterwards  blazed  betwixt 
the  countries,  and  they  patriotically  looked  forward 
to  the  important  advantage  of  uniting  the  island  of 
Britain  into  one  kingdom.  But  Enc  of  Norway 
seems  to  have  been  unwilling,  to  deliver  up  his 
daughter:  and,  while  the  negotiations  were  thus  pro- 
tracts^ tnc  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  ofTectiially 
CTushea  a scheme,  the  con^ucnces  of  which  might 
fasTe  been,  that  the  distinction  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland  would,  in  our  day.  have  been  as  obscure 
and  uninteresting  as  that  of  the  realms  of  the  hep- 
tarchy.— HAiLwr  Annals.  Pobpun,  dtc. 

The  unfortunate  voyage  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  may 
really. have  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  her  own  kingdom  ; a 
purpose  which  was  probably  defeated  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Norwegians,  and  the  reluctance  of  King 
Eric.  I find  no  traces  of  the  disaster  in  Scottish 
history;  but,  when  we  consider  the  meagre  mate- 
rials whence  Scottish  History  is  drawn,  this  is  no 
<»nrh]8ive  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  tradi- 
tion. That  a Scottish  vessel,  sent  upon  such  an 
embassy,  might,  an  represented  in  the  ballad,  have 

* Ttwt  tbapablie  nuffat  postesf  ttiu  cunoun  fraimcnt  u entire 
tm  po«ib)e,  toe  e^tor  aave  one  of  those  copien,  wnirJi  necmi  the 
oMMi  peri^  to  Mr.  Robert  jRmieeon.  to  b«  inserted  in  his  nnlloc- 
non.  It  also  has  been  pohliahed.  with  many  rurious  iUustrniionK, 
ia  Mr.  John  Finiar's  Scottish  Itetoiicsl  anil  Romantic  BoJIads. 

^^*flh£nt*f^jnnt<)n,  &Q.  SheriflT of  Lanarktliire,  and  one  of  the 
FnoeipaJ  Cl^s  of  ft^ioo.  died  m IWl.l 

1 IMf,  Boehan.  in  hia  ‘ Aoctent  Balladi,”  INS,  im»rta  a 
of  Sir  Patrick  Spetu,  which  baa  thtee  status*  m<»e  than  that 


been  freighted  with  the  noblest  youth  in  the  king- 
dom, is  sufficiently  probable ; and,  having  been  de- 
layed in  Norway  till  the  tempestuous  season  was 
come  on,  its  fate  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise.  The 
commissioners  recorded  in  histo^  as  having  been 
formally  sent  by  the  Scottish  nation  to  receive  their 
Queen,  were  Sir  David  Weniyss  of  VVemyss,  un<l 
Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Balweane ; the  same,  whose 
knowledge,  surpassing  that  of  his  age,  procured  him 
the.  reputation  of  a wizard.  But,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sir  Patrick  Spens  was  previous  to  this 
solemn  embassy.  The  introduction  of  the  King 
into  the  ballad  seems  a deviation  from  history;  un- 
less we  suppose,  that  Alexander  was,  bejbro  liis 
death,  desirous  to  see  his  grandchild  ana  heir.t 

The  Scottish  nionare.ha  were  much  addicted  to 
" sit  in  Dunfermline  town,”  previous  to  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Bruce  dynasty.  It  was  a favourite  abode 
of  Alexander  htmsejf,  who  was  kilU^d  by  a fall  from 
his  horse,  in  the  vicinity,  and  was  buried  in  the  Ab- 
bey of  Dunfermline. 

There  is  a beautiful  German  translation  of  tliis 
ballad,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Reliqnts,  in  the  Volk’s- 
Lieder  of  Professor  Herder — an  elegant  work,  in 
wliich  it  is  only  to  he  regretted  that  the  actual  popular 
songs  of  the  German.s  form  so  trifling  a proporrion. 

The  tune  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  copy  of  Sir  Patrick 
Spent  is  difierent  from  that  to  which  the  W’ords  are 
commonly  sung;  heinp  li;ss  plaintive,  and  having  a 
bold  nautical  turn  in  tiio  close. 

SiB  Patrick  Spevs. 

The  King  sitH  in  Dunfermline  town, 

Drinking  the  hlude-red  wine; 

*‘0§  whare  will  I get  a skeely  skipper, n 
To  sail  this  new  ship  of  mine?’* — 

O up  and  spake  an  eldern  knight, 

Sat  at  the  King’s  right  knee,— 

“ Sir  Patrick  Spens  is  the  best  sailor, 

That  ever  sain'd  the  sea.” — 

Our  King  has  written  a braid  letter. 

And  seal'd  it  with  his  hand. 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Was  walking  on  the  strand. 

” To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 

To  Noroway  o’er  the  faem  ; 

The  king’s  daughter  of  Noroway, 

'Tis  thou  maun  bring  her  hame.” 

The  first  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read, 

Sae  loud  loud  laughed  he; 

The  neist  word  that  Sir  Patrick  read. 

The  tear  blinded  hia  ee. 

”0  wha  is  this  has  done  this  deed. 

And  tauld  the  King  o’  me. 

To  send  us  out,  at  this  time  of  the  year 
To  sail  upon  the  sea  'll! 

ai)5pi('(l  by  Sir  Waller  SroW ; and,  ninuinr  other  ra/ialions.  one  in 
71b,  whir.b  fn*»«  rid  of  Ibi.'*  ditliciilly.  i.Si'o  (>.  4t.)  UucJtiiii 
•aid  bi>  bad  it  from  **a  \viriit  of  HumiT'a  craft,”  a ivamliring 
mmatrpl.  who  Ik»  limn  trnvi’lling  in  tbo  Nortb  a*  n ineiidicant 
tlie«<!  .'H)  ycaw.— Vol.  I I 

4 In  Hingini;,  the  inteonctioo  0 i*  added  to  the  second  and  fbuitb 
linei 

I*  SArei;/ itfppcr— Skilful  mariner. 

II  He  a .Scoltwh  Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  enacted,  tbatootUp 
■houhi  Ixj  fruisbted  out  of  the  kinsdom,  with  any  ftople  good*,  be- 
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“ it  wind,  be  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it  sleet, 
Our  ship  must  sail  the  facm ; 

The  King  8 daughter  of  Noroway, 

’Tis  we  must  letch  her  hanie.”— * 

They  hoysed  their  sails  on  Monenday  morn, 
Wi’  a’  the  speed  they  may ; 

They  hae  landed  in  Noroway, 

Upon  a Wodensday. 

They  hadna  been  a week,  a week, 

In  Noroway,  but  iwae, 

When  that  the  lords  o’  Noroway 
Began  aloud  to  say,~t 

“ Ye  Scottishmen  spend  a’  our  King’s  goud, 
And  a’  our  Q,ueenis  fee.”— 

V’'e  lie,  ye  lie,  yc  liars  loud! 

Fu’  loud  I hear  ye  lie; 

‘‘For  I brought  as  mtich  white monic. 

As  gandX  my  men  and  m& 

And  Ibrought  a half-fou§  or  gudered  goud. 
Out  o’er  the  sea  wi’  me. 

‘‘Make  ready,  make  ready,  my  merrymen  a’ ! 
Our  gude  ship  sails  the  morn.”— 

‘‘Now,  ever  alake,  my  master  dear, 

I fear  a deadly  storm! 

‘‘I  saw  the  new  moon,  lote  yestreen, 

Wi’  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm; 

And.  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I fear  we’ll  come  to  harm.”U 


They  hadna  sail’d  a league,  n league, 

A league  but  barely  three. 

When  tne  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wdnd  blew  loud. 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea. 

The  ankers  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap, It 
It  was  sic  a deadly  storm  ; 

And  the  waves  cam  o’er  the  broken  ship, 

Till  a’  her  sides  were  torn. 

“ O W’here  will  I get  a mde  sailor, 

To  take  my  helm  in  hand, 

Till  I get  up  to  the  tall  top-mast, 

To  see  if  I can  spy  land 

‘‘  O here  am  I,  a sailor  gude. 

To  take  the  helm  in  hand. 

Till  you  go  up  to  the  tall  top-mast ; 

But  I tear  you’ll  ne’er  spy  land.” 

He  hadna  ganc  a step,  a step, 

A step  but  barely  ane. 

When  a bout  flew  out  of  our  goodly  ship,** 

And  the  salt  sea  it  came  in.tt 


‘‘  Gae,  fetch  a web  o’  the  silken  claith. 

Another  o’  the  twine. 

And  wap  them  into  our  ship's  side, 

And  let  nae  the  sea  come  in.”— 

twixt  the  feast  of  St.  Simon’s  dajr  and  Jude  and  Candlemas.— 
James  IJI.,  Farliament  ad,  ctuip.  15.  Such  was  Uie  Uriror  en- 
tertained for  naviaating  the  North  aeai;  in  winter.  , 

* (In  Mr.  Buchan'*  copy  wc  hare— 

“ But  I maun  *aii  tlx*  *ea«  the  inum, 

And  likcwirio  «ae  lu 
To  Norroway  wi*  tiur 
A chn*en  Uuecn  nI« 

Aceordintr  to  Uii*  rdition,  tlten.  Sir  Patrick’*  ermnd  wa*.  not  to 
biinf  tlw  Maiden  of  Norway  to  Scotland,  hut  to  convey  her  mo- 
ther, the  dauirhtor  of  Alc.Tondcr  III.,  to  Norway.] 

♦ (They  hndnn  «tnrrd  into  that  place 
A month  hut  and  a d^. 

Till  he  cauaed  the  flip  in  mus*  pae  rwm’. 

And  wine  in  can*  xae  cay.— urCBAir.l 

1 Oarie— Suffice.  S IIatf-fou~ihc  eichth  part  t)f  n peck, 

B ("  Tlie  bard.be  sure,  wo*  weather'viw,  who  fmmed 
The  Grand  Old  Ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  8|>on*." 

CoUEtatOGs'fi  Sibyllhu  iMives-l 

y Lap— Spninjt. 

••  I believe  a mo«lem  ucamen  would  »ay,  a plank  liad  ftorterl ; 
which  miuit  hove  l>een  a freraicnt  incident  durinjr  Uhi  infancy  of 
ahip-huilding.  Mr.  Finlay,  liowcvor,  Uiiiik*  it  rather  mean*  that 
a bolt  cave  way. 

t (“  He  hadna  crane  to  hi*  taianaxt, 

A *tr|>  btit  tiaroly  three. 

Ere  thn>’  and  thro’  the  honny  *hip’*  *ide. 

He  MW  tlic  (Teen  haw  tea. "—Buchan.  1 


Bun  you. 

Kin«’»  (lauKhtct— 


They  fctche’d  a web  o’  the  silken  claith,f  4 
Another  o*  the  twine,  [side. 

And  they  wapp’d  them,  round  that  gude  ship’s 
But  still  the  sea  cam  in. 

O laith,  laith,  wert^  nur  gude  Scots  lords 
To  weet  their  cork-heel’d  shoon  ! 

But  lung  or  a’  the  play  was  play’d. 

They  wat  their  hats  aboon. 

And  mony  was  the  feather  bed, 

That  flatter’dllli  on  the  faem  ; 

And  inony  was  the  gude  lord’s  son. 

That  never  niair  cam  hatne. 

The  ladyes  wrang  their  fingers  white 
The  maidens  lore  their  hair,  , 

A’  for  the  sake  of  their  true  loves; 

For  them  they’ll  see  nae  mair. 

O lang,  lang,  may  the  ladyes  sit, 
wr  their  fans  into  their  hand. 

Before  they  ^*e  Sir  Patrick  Spens 
Come  sailing  to  the  strand  i 

And  lang,  lang,  may  the  maidens  sit. 

With  their  goud  kaims  in  their  hair  > 

A’  w'aiting  for  their  nin  dear  loves  I 
For  them  they’ll  see  nae  mair. 

O forty  miles  ofl’  Ahenleen, 

’Tirt  fifty  fathoms  deep. 

And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi’  the  Scots  lords  at  his  fecl.HU 


AULD  MAITLAND. 

NKVCB  BEPOSE  PUCUSMED.  [1802.] 

Thi-s  ballad,  notwithstanding  it.s  present  appear- 
ance, has  a claim  to  very  high  antiquity.  It  has  been 
preserved  by  tradition ; and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
authentic  instance  of  a long  and  ven’  old  poem,  ex- 
clusively thus  preserved.  It  is  only  known  to  a few 
old  people  upon  the  sequestered  banks  of  the  Ettrick; 
and  is  published,  as  written  down  from  the  recita- 
tion of  the  mother  of  Mr.  James  Ilogg^***  who 
sings,  or  rather  chants  it, with  great  nnrmafton.  She 
learned  the  ballad  from  a blind  man.  who  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
posst^ssed  of  much  traditionary  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  language  of  this  poem  is  much  modem- 
iz«l,  yet  many  words,  which  the  reciters  have  re- 
tained without  understanding  them,  still  preserve 
traces  of  its  antiquity.  Such  arc  the  words  sjyring- 
o/a,  (eomiptediv  pronounced  spring^^nlh,)  soicicst 
portculHze.  and  many  other  nppnipriafe  terms  of 
war  and  chivalry,  which  could  never  have  been  in- 
trodiiei^  by  a modern  ballad-maker.  The  incidents 
are  strikiim  and  well  managed ; and  they  are  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  manners  of  the  age  in 

fl  Tlie  nppIitHl  mh'iu*  to  be  limt  nu-.ntion^  in  Cook'm 

Voyages,  wlirn,  upon  *ome  (icriwion,  to  stop  a h*ak,  whichcould 
not  be  sot  at  in  tlie  initklo.  a guiltud  sail  wim  hrou^lit  under  the 
vessel,  which,  lieing  drowu  into  the  leak  by  Uiu  suction,  prevent- 
ed tlx;  entry  of  more  water.  Chaucer  say*, 

“ Tliero  n'it  na  new  (ruisc  tliat  it  na’os  old." 

, $§  (The  Tuienriralion  of  thi*  pa»ni?e  in  Buchan'*  copy,  js amu- 
sing. " rill-re  an*  five-and  lifty  feather  beds 

Well  packet  in  ae  room, 

And  ye'll  pet  os  inuckle  gude  canviu* 

As  wrap  llie  ship  a’  roiin',’’  dre,] 

W Fyortrred— Fluttered,  or  rather  (loatnd,  on  the  foam. 

Till*  concludine  verse  (Jitter*  in  the  three  cofiioaof  the  bnl- 
lad*  wliich  1 liavo  cuIlaU<d.  'I'lie  printed  edition  liean. 

*'  Halfower,  halfower,  to  Alicrdour;" 

And  one  ofUie  MS.h.  reads, 

“ At  tlie  hack  of  auld  St.  Johiuloune  Dykes.” 

But.  in  a voyapo  from  Norway,  a shipwreck  on  the  north  coast 
seems  as  probable  as  either  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  or  Tay ; and  the 
ballad  Rtotes  the  disaster  to  liaveiakim  plai^uiitofiigntof  land. 

|Hu(dian’*  version  has, 

” It’s  cron  ower  frae  AlierdoiiT." 

Alicrdour  is  a small  aoniiort,  about  six  milns  from  “ Dunfertnliur 
Town."— Ed. 1 

This  old  woman  is  still  alive,  and  at  present  reside*  at  Crair 
of  Doufla*.  in  .’Selkirkshire.  IS05.— The  rnothor  of  the  " Ettrick 
Shepherd'*  is  now  deceased.  1820. 
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wkich  they  m placed.  The  editor  has,  therefore, 
been  induced  to  illustrate  them,  at  considerable 
leogth.  by  parallel  passo^cs  from  Froissart,  and 
other  tiistonaxM  of  the  penod  to  which  the  events 
n£n. 

Ihe  date  of  the  ballad  connot  be  ascertained  with 
aajr  deepree  of  accuracy.  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  the 
hero  of  the  poem,  seems  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  hie  estate  about  1250 ; au  that,  as  he  sunived  the 
conunencement  of  the  wars  betwixt  England  and 
Scotland,  in  12%,  his  prowess  against  the  English, 
in  defence  of  his  castle  of  Eauqer  or  ThirlcKlane, 
most  have  been  exerted  during  his  o.xtremc  old  age. 
He  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  for  devotion  as 
well  as  valour  ; for  A.  D.  1249,  Dominus  Rieardus 
de  Mautlant  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh,  “ Ter- 
ns fitcu  de  Ilaubentsidcy  in  territorio  suo  de 
Thiriestaney  pro  salute  animee  tua,  el  sponsee  mcE^ 
mUeeseorum.  suorum  cl  swxessorum  auorum,  in 
ptneluum."*  He  also  gave  to  the  same  convent 
“ (mac#  terraSjOuas  Hallerus  de  Gillinff  tenuit 
«a  feodo  tuode  jnirlestane  et  pastura  incommuni 
de  TTiirlestane,  ad  (juadraginla  ores,  sexaginta 
vaecas,  et  ad  viginti  c7«os.”7^artulary  of  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  in  the  Advocates*  Library. 

From  the  followirig  ballad,  and  from  the  family 
traditions  referred  to  in  the  Maitland  MSS.,  Auld 
Rutland  appears  to  have  had  three  sons ; but  wc 
learn,  firom  the  latter  authority,  that  only  one  sur- 
TTfed  him,  who  was  thence  surnarned  liurd-alane, 
whid)  signifies  either  une^alled,  or  solitary.  A 
Cmsolation,  addressed  to  »ir  Ricnard  Maitland  of 
Lethin^on,  a poet  and  scholar  who  Aourished  about 
the  middle  of  the_  sixteenth  century,  and  who  gives 
oame  to  the  Maitland  MSS,,  draws  the  following 
panUel  betvvixt  his  domestic  misfortunes  and  those 
of  tbe  first  Sir  Richard,  his  great  ancestor 

^ sic  dntanic  and  derfo  devorintr  dcid 
0(1  fain  own  bo<u  in  hazard  pat  of  auid  ; 

Hal  rour  (brbeiris,  frovard  furtoune*  stcid 
Aon  bitter  btaalea  ay  tiuir  with  breUtw  IwuM : 

L«iit  wanweirdu  ^tirk  and  waltpr  an  they  p'tud, 

Tbair  baitJie  hairti*,  hnwiie  and  heruik. 

For  (brtounea  feid  or  force  wald  never  faiild. 

Bat  vtormw  wiihcUind  M'ith  Hiomak  itout  and  itoik. 

'*  Rerwamed  Richert  of  your  race  record, 

Qolm  prM  and  prowL«  cannot  bo  oxprozt 
Hair  hvtie  lynrofe  nevir  liaid  ane  lord. 

For  ho  becat  ttie  bauMeat  barmin  and  bnt, 

Maiatmaofbt  men,  and  madinis  raoHt  niouott, 

TVil  ever  wea  ayn  Pyramuz  m>n  of  Troy, 

Bat  pitieonaiie  Inai  peitlea  peHca  a peat 
Bereft  him  all  hot  Buird'allane,  a hoy. 

" Hmelfe  waa  air''i,  hia  hour  hanf  be  a har, 

DoiQ  and  dUtrez  almaiat  to  dcid  him  draiib ; 

Vef  Bord-allane,  hi*  only  *on  and  air, 

A*  vretebed,  vyu*.  and  valient,  a«  the  laivc, 

* There  exiaU  alco  an  indonlure,  or  bond,  entered  into  by  Pat- 
nek.  Akfeat  of  Kelaau,  and  bia  convent,  rcfenrinc  to  an  eneaae- 
■est  betwixt  them  and  Bir  Kirlmrd  Mniilund,  and  Sir  William, 
lii  akkwt  ano,  ooocemins  the  land*  of  IlMhierwirko  and  the  ixu- 
larwKe*  of  Tliirltslane  and  Blythe.  This  Patrick  wa*  Abbot  of 
Kebo  betwixt  tass  and  tw>. 

r t c.  Similar  faimly  diatreaa  demand*  tho  came  family  ciiu- 

: Snrtn  aena-Thi*  mn»t  i«cl«Kle  aoui-in-law ; for  the  fairt  Sir 
Richard,  kke  hi*  javdereaKir,  had  only  three  aooa,  namely.  I.  W il- 
oau,  the  fiunouv  S<*m'tary  of  QueeOi  Mery : ti  Hrr  Jolai,  e ho 
alone  eurvnm)  him,  and  i«  the  Httril'-aUafis  of  llte  Conaolatixn ; 
HL  Thoma*.  a youth  of  cmat  who  di^  in  Italy.  But  lie 

had  fbar  dauetilem  rnatrled  to  ri'hiIchmui  of  fortune.— Pink. >!R- 
Ttef*  LM<if  StcortUh  Pwt*,  t),  114. 

4 (irfeorui  Inn-xalar<aw«-nt ; frwmgre.  French. 

■ Swib  JiberUca  with  the  Kciipalocy  of  laoniittlw  were  common 
to  ramanci'rH.  Henrr  ttK«  make* Wallace  alay  more  ilmn 

oor  of  Kina  Kilwanl'a  wphewsc ; and  dohnie  ArtnaUonf  claim* 
the  nent  of  i«layini;o  of  Honry  VITl. 

T It  I*  impUMihk*  to  pan*  over  tbw  ctimai*  UnI  d'Seottiah  Ho 
maiMea  without  a im>» . to  do  ««y  juatke  to  the  lulyoct  would 
teohie  an  ca*ay.—  Kaf  VfjUtfMr  t»  said  to  Imve  been  jainted  by 
Lekptrvick.  in  l.lT7t  nnd  <>t  Itiio  mecrteivdl,  baa  been  rephnted  by 
Mr  Onvid  Lainr  nr  k^hrilMruh  Thoush  it  m now  known  only 
« itf  Softch  (Iresa.  Uu*  phtp  ajipeir*  to  have  been  oirifimdiy 
FMeeh-  ....  Joftn  the  Retf^  n*  (vkU  aa  the  hmurpmoange,  b 
by  Dunbar,  hi  one  of  hm  pocima,  wbate  he  atylaa  im.-an 

“ Eyne  of  Rauf  Cniyard,  and  Johne  the  Rcif  ” 

They  aeezn  to  have  been  both  ndibeni ; Ixml  Haile*  conjectured 
Mai  the  Ririf  to  bo  the  *am«  with  Julmnie  Armitrona : but. 
•wely.  Dot  vrilh  hi*  usual  accuracy  ; (ur  titc  Palire  of  Honour 
wa*  priuted  twtmty  c-icht  year'*  before  Johnnie'a  execution.  John 
the  ia  mcntkiiK.^  by  liindfitay,  to  hi*  tratedy  of  Cardinal 
Btaion: 


Hh  hona  upfaall'd,  quhilk  ye  with  honor  hiive. 

.So  nature  that  tbe  lyk  iiivyand  name, 

In  kiiidlie  rair  duU  kindly  cuun^  cratf,i 
To  follow  biui  ill  lurtouiio  aud  in  fame. 

" Birhcrd  he  we*.  Richi-nl  ye  are  alao. 

And  Maitland  at*,  and  mafnanime  ar  ye  ( 

In  uU  yn-al  oyi<,  als  wmpiat  are  in  wo, 

Bewiii  wMi*:  ye  limd  mi*ht  cnntravnill  hi*  Ibrie, 

Hot  Bunl-nllnne  ye  huive  Ix'liiiid  a*  Ik>: 

The  lord  Ium  liimire  *o  hilarfe  in  lync, 

And  iiiotiy  iiiindri.'ith  ne|iotiK  ytle  and  yrief 
hto  Richert  we*  a*  huniircth  yeiria  aie  hyne." 

An  i 'OMolaior  Ballad  to  the  Richt  HonorabiB 
Sir  Richert  Maitland  of  Lcthinstoune.-— 
Maitland  .MSS.  in  Library  of  kUhihurgA 
Universll*/, 

Sir  William  Mautlant^  or  Maitland,  the  eldest  and 
sole  surviving  son  of  Sir  Richard,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, to  the  monks  of  Dryburgh,  (^nes  terras 

(fuas  Dominus  Rieardus  de  Mautlant  pater  suits 
fecit  dictis  moTiaehis  in  territorio  suo  de  Tltirla- 
stnne."  Sir  William  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1316.— CBAwroan'a  Peerage. 

Such  were  the  heroes  of  the  ballad.  The  castleof 
Thirlcstane  is  situated  upon  tho  Leader,  near 
town  of  Lauder.  Whetlicr  the  present  building, 
which  was  erected  by  Chancellor  Maitland,  ami  im- 
proved by  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  castle,  1 do  not  know ; but  it  still 
merits  the  epithet  of  a ^'darksome  house.'*  1 find 
no  notice  of  the  siege  in  luKtory  i but  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  supposing,  that  tho  castle^  during  the 
stormy  period  of  the  Dahol  wars,  may  have  beta  out 
against  the  F.nglish.  The  creation  of  a nephew  of 
Edward  I.,  for  the  pleasure  of  slaying  him  by  the 
hand  of  young  Maitland,  is  a poetical  license  ;tl  and. 
may  induce  us  to  place  the  date  of  the  composition 
about  tho  reiOT  of  David  IL,  or  of  his  successor, 
when  the  real  exploits  of  Maitland,  and  his  wns, 
were,  in  some  degree  obscured,  as  well  as  magnified, 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  inveterate  hatred  against 
the  English,  founded  upon  the  usuroation  of  Edward 
I.,  glows  in  every  line  of  tbe  ballacl. 

Auld  Maitland  is  placed,  by  Gawain  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  aniong  the  popular  heroes  of  ro 
mance,  in  his  allegorical  Palicc  of  Honour. 

" I »nw  RafCuilvcar  with  hi*  tlirawin  brow, 

Crebit  John  the  Keif,  and  auld  Cowkilbei*  Bow  ; 

And  biiw  the  wran  cam  oul  of  Ailesay, 

And  Pier*  Pluwinan,  that  meid  id*  warkmeo  (hw  i 
Gret  Gowmacniorne,  and  Fin  Mac  Cowl,  and  bow 
Thoy  (uid  be  ^Mbii*  in  Ireland,  a*  they  aay. 

Thair  sate  I Maitland  upon  auld  beirigray, 

Ruliin  Hude,  nnd  Gil>K‘rt  with  the  quhito  hand. 

How  Hay  of  Nauchloii  dew  in  Modin  laod.''1 

In  this  curious  verse,  the  most  noted  romances,  or 
IKipular  histories  of  the  poet’s  day,  seem  to  be  no- 

— “disaxynt,  like  John  tlw  Raif,  he  fied.” 

CoiokHleis  Smp  i*  a •Iranxc  h-fcnd  in  the  Bannatyne  M86.  Bog 

Cutnptaijnt  of  Scotland,  n.  131 Hmo  the  term  come  out 

of  Ail»ay.—T\u'  wren,  I liiMiw  not  why,  i*  oHen  celebrated  in 
i^icotliah  sonit.  Tho  teatamenl  of  the  wren  i*  etill  sane  by  the 
chikireu,  beriniiing, 

“ Tho  wren  «lic  lies  in  care’s  nest, 

Wi*  roeikle  dole  and  pyne.” 

This  may  be  a moditication  of  liie  ballad  in  the  text.  ....  Piers 
Ploioman  is  well  known,  lender  tlie  uncouth  natneaof  Oow  Mae 
.Morn.  Htid  Ilf  Fyn  MactNiwI,  tho  udmiren  of  OMUin  an  loiecog' 
nise  Gaul,  the  son  of  Momi,  and  Finirttl  luniself : heu.  qutmtum 
mutntus  ab  illo  ! , To  illustrate  the  familiar  character  of 

Robin  Hood,  would  bo  an  iosiiit  to  my  readers.  But  they  may  be 
less  acquainted  with  Gilbert  ipith  the  White  Hand,  one  ei  hie 
bmvc  follower*.  He  i*  incntioncil  in  Uie  oldest  leseod  of  that 
outlaw  ; Ritson’s  Robin  Hood,  p.  M : 

" Thrro*  Robin  *liot  about, 

And  alwny  hu  rImI  tliv  wand, 

And  RO  dyde  irooil  Outberte 
With  the  White  Hand." 

Hay  of  Naehton  I take  to  bo  the  kniaht,  mentioned  by  Wyntown, 
wh^  feat*  of  war  and  travel  may  nave  become  the  auluect  of  ■ 
ruraanceor  ballad.  He  foujrht  in  Flanders,  under  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Mar,  in  MOe,  and  ia  thu*  ck«cribed 

*'  liord  of  the  Nachtano,  Schire  William. 

Ane  haiicRt  knyebt,  and  of  mid  fame. 

A timralit  knycht  lani;  before  than.” 

And  acain,  bofure  an  emraxement, 

” Tiie  Lord  of  Nochtane,  Schiio  WtDiam, 

Tbe  Hay,  a knycht  than  of  |vd  fame, 

Mad  Bchuo  Gilbert,  tbe  Hay,  knycht” 

CrtmykU,%  tX.  a ST. 
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licecL  The  preceding  stanj^a  de-scribes  the  sports  of 
the  field  : and  that  which  follows  refers  to  the  tricks 
of  jugailrit;  so  that  the  three  verses  comprehend 
the  vmole  pastimes  of  the  middle  ages,  which  are 
aptly  represented  as  tl>e  furniture  of  pamo  Venus’s 
cnamber.  The  verse,  referring  to  Maitland,  is  obvi- 
ously corrupted;  the  true  reading  was  probably, 
“mu7A  hi8  auld  beirdgray.’'  Indeed,  the  whole  verse 
is  full  of  errors  and  rorruptions;  which  is  the  greater 
pity,  us  It  conveys  mforatatsoH  to  be  found  nowhere 

The  di-8ci*ndnut  of  AuM  Maitland,  Sir  Richard  of 
IiOthimtioo,  seems  to  have  b«^n  frequently  conipli- 
mentwJ  on  the  popular  renown  of  lus  great  ancestor. 
We  have  tdreadf  seen  one  itistanee;  and  in  an  ele- 
gant copjf  of  verses  in  the  Maitland  ^IS.S.,  in  praise 
of  Sir  Richard's  t-eat  of  I.ethtngton,  wliicli  he  had 
buili,  or  greatly  improved,  this  obvious  topic  of  flat- 
tery does  not  escape  the  poet.  Froni  the  terms  of 
his  panegyric  wo  learn,  that  tlie  exploits  of  auld  Sir 
iWciiard 'with  the  gray  heard,  and  of  his  three  sons, 
were  “sung  in  many  a far  countrir,  albeit  in  rural 
rhyme;”  from  wliich  we  may  infer,  that  thev  were 
narrated  ratlurm  the  shape  of  a popular  ballad,  than 
in  a romonc*  0/  pHm,  If  this  he  the  case,  the  song 
now  published  may  have  undergone  little  variation 
Him-c  the  date  of  ihe  Maitland  MNH. ; for,  divesting 
the  poem,  hi  praiso  of  Iwcthington,  of  its  antique 
spelling,  it  would  run  as  smoothly,  and  ajinear  as 
modern,  ns  imy  verHc  in  the  following  ballad.  The 
lines  alliideti  to  are  addressed  to  the  castle  of  Lc- 
thington  t— 

*'  And  happio  art  thou  tic  a place. 

That  few  Ihy  mnik*  are  tene  1 
But  >-it  mair  liappie  far  that  race 
To  quhumc  Ibou  doit  pertene. 

Qatm  doit  not  knawr  the  Maitland  bluid, 

The  betl  in  all  ihit  land  T 
In  quhilk  tumlymu  tho  honour  ttuid 
And  worship  of  Scotland. 

'*  Of  auld  Sir  Richard,  of  that  name, 

VTn  have  bard  tine  and  tay  ; 
or  hit  tnumphant  nubill  fame, 

And  of  hit)  anid  baud  f rav, 

And  of  hit  nobill  tonnit  tiiroo. 

Quhilk  Uuil  tynte  Itad  no  maik  ; 

Quhilk  maid  Scotland  renounit  be. 

And  all  Bnf  land  to  quaik. 

'*  Quhait  luifinr  praytit,  made  trewlie, 

Efter  that  timpie  tyme. 

Ar  tunir  in  mr,ny  far  rountrio. 

Albeit  in  mml  rhyme. 

And,  fif  I dar  the  treuth  declatr. 

And  nano  me  lleiltchour*  call, 

I can  to  him  find  ua  compair. 

And  till  hit  bamit  all. " 

It  is  a curious  circumstance,  that  this  interesting 
tale,  so  often  referred  to  by  ancient  authors,  should  be 
now  recovered  in  so  perfect  a stale  ; and  many  read- 
ers may  he  pleased  to  see  the  following  sensible  ob- 
servations, made  by  a person  bom  in  Ettrick  Forest, 
in  the  humble  situation  of  a shepherd  : — " 1 am  sur- 

Erised  to  hear  that  this  song  is  suspected  by  some  to 
e a modern  forgery ; the  contrary  will  be  best 

E roved,  by  most  of  the  old  people,  hereabouts, 
aving  a great  part  of  it  by  heart.  Many,  indeed, 
ere  not  aware  of  the  manners  of  this  country  : till 
this  present  age,  the  poor  illiterate  pt-ople,  in  ilicse 
glens,  knew  of  no  other  entertainment,  in  the  long 
winter  nights,  than  repeating,  and  listening  to,  the 
feats  of  their  ancestors,  recorded  in  songs,  which  I 
believe  to  be  handed  down,  from  father  to  son,  for 


many  generations,  although,  no  doubt  had  a copy 
been  twen.  at  the  end  of  every  fifty  yeara,  there 
must  have  been  some  difference  occasioned  by  the 
f^dual  change  of  language.  1 believe  it  is  thus 
that  many  very  ancient  songs  have  ^n  gradually 
modernize,  to  the  common  ear : while,  to  f he  con- 
noisseur, they  present  marks  of  their  genuine  anti- 
quity.”—Z/c/icr  to  tfu  Editor^  from.  Mr.  Jambs 
Hogo.  {June  30, 1801.]  To  the  observations  of  my 
ingenious  corret^ndent  I have  nothing  to  add,  but 
that  in  this,  ana  a thousand  other  instances,  they 
accurately  coincide  with  my  personal  knowledge. 

Auu)  Maitland. 

Thebe  lived  a king  in  southern  land, 

King  Edward  hight  his  name; 

Unwordily  he  wore  the  crown, 

Till  fifty  years  were  gane. 

He  had  a sister's  son  o’s  ain, 

Was  large  of  blood  and  bane; 

And  afterward,  when  he  came  up, 

Young  Edward  hight  his  name.t 

One  dav  he  came  before  the  king, 

And  Kneel’d  low  on  his  knee— 

“ A boon,  a boon,  my  good  uncle, 

I crave  to  ask  of  thee ! 

“ At  our  long  warn,  in  fair  Scotland, 

1 fain  hae  w-ish’d  to  be  j 

If  fifteen  hundred  waledf  wight  men 
You’ll  grant  to  ride  wi’  me.”— 

“ Thou  sail  hae  thae,  thou  sail  hae  mae ; 

I say  it  .sickerlie ; 

And  I inysell,  an  auld  gray  man. 

Array’d  your  host  sail  see.” — 

King  Edward  rade.  King  Edw'ard  ran— 

1 wish  him  dool  and  pyne  111 

Till  he  bad  fifteen  hundrod  moi 
Assembled  on  the  Tyne. 

And  thrice  as  many  at  Berwicke^ 

Were  all  for  battle  bound. 

[H’Ao,  marching  forth  with  false  Dunbart 
A ready  welcome  found.**] 

They  lighted  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

And  blew  their  coals  sae  het, 

And  fired  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale, 

All  in  an  evening  late. 

As  they  fared  up  o’er  Lammermore, 

They  burn'd  oaith  up  and  down, 

Until  they  came  to  a darksome  house, 

Sumo  call  it  Leader-Town. 

" Wha  bauds  this  house?”  young  Edwtird  cry^d, 
“Or  wha  gies’t  ower  to  me?”— 

A gray-hair’d  knight  set  up  his  head. 

And  crackit  richt  crouseiy : 

“ Of  Scotland’s  king  I baud  ray  bouse ; 

He  pays  me  meat  and  fee ; 

And  I will  keep  my  guid  auld  house. 

While  my  house  will  keep  me.”— 

They  laid  their  sowies  to  the  wall, ft 
Wi’  mony  a heavy  peal ; 

But  he  threw  ower  to  them  agen 
Baith  pitch  and  tar  barrel 


I apprehond  tre  ihould  read,  '*  How  Hay  of  Nochton  tlao  in 
Mulin  Land.”  Pethapa  Madui  ia  a oomiption  for  Maylin  Lond, 
or  Milan. 

* Equal. 

* Flatlarer. 

1 Were  it  po«tble  to  find  an  authority  fbrcallinir  thit  peroonase 
Edmund,  we  should  Im-  a step  nearer  history  ; for  n tirotiter,  thouirh 
nut  a nephew  of  Uward  I.,  so  named,  diod  in  Gascony,  during 
on  umnicreanrul  campaign  agoinal  the  rroncit.— Kniobton,  Lib. 
111.  cap.  H. 

f Waled — Chooen. 

A Thus  Spenser,  in  Mother  Huberd’e  tale — 

Thus  is  the  ape  become  a shepherd  swain, 

And  the  faloe  fox  his  dog,  Ood  give  them  pain  I 

f Nofth-Benrick,  according  to  aome  reciten. 


**  Them  two  lines  bavo  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Hogg,  tocompleto 
the  voroe.  Dunbar,  tho  fortress  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  was) 
too  ofien  opened  to  ilte  English,  by  the  treachery  of  that  Barots, 
during  the  rrien  of  Edward  1. 

tt  In  this  annilte  following  verse,  the  attack  and  defence  ofa  fivt* 
ress,  during  Uie  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  ore  described 
accurately  and  ronrhn  ly.  The  sow  was  a mfiitary  engine,  resem- 
bling tho  Roman  tfUndo.  It  was  framed  of  wood,  comm  with 
hidM.  and  mounted  on  wheels,  so  that,  being  rolled  forward  to  tbo 
foot  of  the  besieged  wall,  it  terrod  as  a shed,  or  txww,  to  defimd 
the  minors,  or  those  wliu  wrought  the  battering  mm.  from  tho 
stones  and  arrows  of  the  garrison.  In  the  cooree  of  the  famoos 
deieoce,  made  by  Black  Asnes,  Countesa  of  March,  of  hoe  hua- 
band's  Castle  of  Dunbar,  Montague,  Earl  of  Batisbuh'.  who  com- 
mandod  the  beeiMors,  caused  one  of  these  ongines  to  be  wheeled 
up  to  the  wall  The  Counteas,  who.  with  her  damiah.  kept  bes 
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With  ^ihnsaldB,  etanes.  and  gads  of  aim, 
Amang  them  fast  he  threw ; 

Till  xnony  of  the  Englishmen 
About  the  wall  he  slew. 


“ England’s  our  ain  by  heritage ; 

And  what  can  us  withstand. 

Now  we  line  conquer'd  fair  Scotland, 
With  buckler,  bow,  and  brand?" — 


Full  fifteen  days  that  braid  host  lay, 
Sieging  Auld  Maitland  keen  ; 

Sme  they  hae  left  him,  bale  and  feir. 
Within  his  strength  of  stane. 


Then  they  are  on  to  the  land  o’  France, 
VVhere  auld  King  Edward  lay. 

Burning  baith  custie,  tower,  and  town. 
That  he  met  in  his  way. 


Then  fifteen  barks,  all  gaily  good, 

Met  them  u^n  a day, 

Which  they  did  lade  with  as  much  spoil 
As  they  could  bear  away. 


Until  he  came  unto  that  town, 

Which  some  call  Hillop-Gracu  ;t 
There  were  auld  Maitland’s  sons,  a’  three. 
Learning  at  school,  alasl 


•tatioa  on  tte  batUemonti,  and  afluctod  to  wipo  off  with  bnr  tiiuid* 
till  hw  f Ibe  dtut  rawed  bjr  U«e  atonoi  hurled  from  llic  Eiiah«h  ma- 
eteea,  awaited  the  approach  of  Ihia  new  engine  uras»ault,  “ Bo- 
iraie.  Montage kbia  exclaimtHl,  wliile  Uie  friiKnient  of  u ruck 
ww  di»etiarj^  Irutn  the  ¥ra)i — *'  Bewaro,  Alontuyuv  I fur  iiirrow 
ibail  thr  MW  I”*  Tlicir  cover  bi;iiig  daaliod  to  nieccit,  thu  iiMail- 
oaU.  with  mat  Iom  and  difficulty,  gcnunhiiMJ  back  to  Uieir 
Inachea-  ' By  tho  regard  of  cucIm  a lodye.’*  would  Pniucsarl 
hova  oaid.  “ and  bor coaitbrlinr,  a mnn  oiurni  tu  b«-  wuith  two 
awn,  at  need.  ’*  The  *ow  waa  canid  by  iho  French,  Truie.  .Soo 
Hoixm’  AniMUt,  voL  iL  p.  89;  WrNrow.N‘8  Cronykil,  iHJok 
m;  W1LXIS.M  of  Malmesbuuy.  lib.  ir. 

.The  anemury  of  the  tow  m proMTvod  in  Scotland  liy  two  trifling 
chtwiiiatanecw.  ITw  name  givea  to  an  utikiiie  hay-alack,  ia  a 
ha)MaiP and  thu  may  five  u«  a fuud  idea  uf  the  funn  of  llie  ina- 
«hna.  Chiklrcn  al»o  pbiy  at  a jnune  with  cherry-atone*.  idacinf 
a araall  heap  on  the  fround,  «vhiCh  they  Icnn  aaoirie.  etMll•avou^ 
iw  to  hit  it,  by  throwiof  luiflu  clteny-tUinoa,  a«  tlic  now  wa* 
terawriy  battered  fniai  Uie  walls  of  (lie  beaicfed  fortre.'it.  My 
a— paninna  at  tbe  Uifh  School  of  Edinburgh,  will  reiiR-nilior 
ahat  wm8  iiii^ant  by  harryir^  a towie.  It  u strange  to  find 
twaa  of  ffiilita/y  antiquities  in  the  occupation  of  the  husiiand- 
■wa  and  the  oporU  of  children. 

The  pitch  and  tar-baneb  of  M.aiiland  were  intended  to  con- 
■ane  tke  fonnidaliie  utachiiies  of  tbu  Eng Ibli.  T'hus,  at  u fnbu- 
bat  aefo  fit  Yotk,  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  tiic  mine  mode  of 
ddraea  w adopted : 


" Tlte  Enzlishram,  that  cruel  woro  and  kene, 

Kreped  tncir  town,  and  frnrlcd  there  full  fiut 
Facfots  of  lire  amonf  the  liost  they  cast, 

Up  pUch  and  tar  on  fell  boxcU  Uiey  lent ; 

Many  were  hint  ere  tJicy  from  tho  walls  went ; 

Status  on  Springnlds  thoj  did  ca«t  out  *ofa»t, 

And  goada  ^ iron  mado  many  grnnf.  agaat." 

Ubnry  thcAIiNHTKEL’a  Hialoryv  WaUace  -0.  8,  e.  8. 

A more  antbentic  illustration  may  be  deriverl  from  BarltouFs 
Acenont  of  the  tiofc  of  Berwick,  by  EdwanI  II.,  in  1319,  when  a 
•HP  was  broufht  on  to  the  attack  by  Ute  Enelbh.  ami  burned  by 
the  aanbnstiblea  hurled  down  U|ion  it,  throufh  the  device  of  John 
CralJt,  a Flemish  engineer,  in  the  Scotusli  service. 

" And  thai,  tliat  at  tho  sep;  lay. 

Or  tl  was  pos^yt  the  fyf\  day. 

Had  made  lhaim  syniiry  aimiaaO, 

To  fanf  eft  Sony*  till  asvaill. 

Off  fret  fc«U  a aoio  tiwi  maid. 

That  stalwart  hcildyno  aboyne  it  hoid  ; 

With  armyt  men  inew  lhann, 

And  instrumonu  for  to  niyne. 

Sindry  sratTakb  thai  maid  withall, 

That  war  wcle  heyar  than  the  wall, 

And  otdanyt  ab  that,  be  the  so. 

The  town  suld  wcill  asiaillyt  bo. 


•*  Thai  within,  that  saw  timim  swa, 
fiwa  fret  apparaill  schsp  to  ina, 

Throw  entry’s  cunsaill.  that  wes  sley 
A crane  thai  haiff  fort  drvvm  up  hey, 
Rynnand  on  quheilb,  tlint  thoj  tniciitbrynf 
It  qnbar  that  ncilc  war  off  In'Iimidt. 

Ana  pyk,  and  ter,  ab  haiff  tliai  tarn? ; 

And  lynt,  and  herds,  and  brymstano ; 

And  ary  treyb  that  tvele  wtiklliriii. 

And  mellyt  aythir  oIIht  in : 

And  fret  tatalds  thairnffiliai  maid, 

OTidit  wiili  irne  bmil.s  hmid. 

Tne  ffifoldi  weill  mycht  niesuryt  lie. 

Till  B fret  towrys  (ytantito. 

The  thfalds  brynins  in  a hall. 

With  ihoir  cran  tlmuehi  till  awni'  ; 

And  fiff  the  sow  come  tn  Iho  wall. 

To  lat  it  brynand  on  her  fall  : 

And  with  stark  chenyi-is  huld  it  lhar, 

Qtthill  all  war  brynt  up  that  Utar  war. 


That  lie  to  rmschyt  ilk  dole. 

And  he,  Uint  liath  (icisawyt  wcle 
That  tho  dedc  wes  wele  aer  bym  till, 

Bot  inff  be  myctil  fulfil  thtiir  will, 

TIkiucIiI  that  he  at  liy«  mycht  wold  da 
Bondyt  ui  sret  hy  then  wes  schu. 

That  till  the  sow  wes  ewyn  set 
In  hy  lie  cert  draw  tbe  cicket ; 

Aiidsmurtly  swapuyt  owt  a stano, 

Ewyn  our  the  suw  the  slaiic  b gaiie. 

Ami  lielund  it  a litill  way 

It  foil : and  Uiun  Uioy  cryt,  ' Iley  I' 

That  war  in  liyr,  ' furth  to  thu  wall, 

* For  dredics  it  u ours  ail  I’  '* 

*■  The  rrynour  tlicn  delcuerly 
Goit  bend  tliu  ftyn  in  full  fret  hy ; 

And  the  stane  sihisrtly  tMvappyt  out. 

It  flaw  out  qiH-tliyr,  and  wiUi  a rout. 

And  fell  ryniit  ewyn  befor  the  sow. 

Tlioir  harts  than  liefouth  to  fruw. 

Bot  yhet  than,  with  thrdr  inyciita  ail 
Thai  pressyl  tlie  sow  tuwarl  the  wall ; 

And  bos  liyr  set  thariofenlilly. 

Tlie  fynour  tlian  fert  bend  in  by 
Tbe  fyne,  and  waptiyt  owt  the  stane, 

Tliat  ewyn  towart  the  lyft  b fane, 

And  with  net  wychl  syno  diiscliyt  duun 
Kychl  lie  the  wall  in  a randoun  t 
And  hyt  tho  sow  in  sic  mancr. 

That  it  that  wes  the  mabt  sowar, 

And  starkast  fur  to  stynt  a stark, 

In  sundro  with  that  dusche  it  bru. 

The  men  tliat  owt  in  lull  net  hy 
And  on  tlm  wallb  Uiai  fan  cry, 

TTmt  Uiairsow  wes  foryl  thur. 

Jhun  ('rah,  Urnt  had  hys  fi'or  all  yor. 

In  hys  fafulib  lias  set  tla;  fyr. 

And  mu  tho  wall  symi  son  thai  wyr. 

And  brynt  the  sow  till  hruiitb  bar." 

The  Bruce,  book  xvii. 

Tho  aprlngaUla,  useil  in  defence  of  Uie  castle  of  Lauder,  were 
baliatec,  or  larKO  crossbows  wroufhl  liy  macliinery,  and  caiwhle 
of  ihrowins  skmes,  lieams,  and  hufo  daila.  They  were  numbered 
amonf  the  lieavy  artillery  of  tlie  afo  ; " Than  the  kyiifr  made  all 
hb  navy  to  draw  alony,  by  Uie  cost  of  tlm  Downes,  every  ship 
wtII  nirnisheil  wiUi  Itomlianles,  crus-bowos,  archers,  aprinyalU, 
and  oUmr  artillare."— Froissart. 

Cioads,  or  shanmned  bars  of  iron,  were  an  oitvious  and  fern i- 
dablo  iiiissilo  woaism.  Thus,  at  the  assault  of  RochcmiiKliun, 
‘‘  They  within  cast  out  nwU  barmi  of  iron,  and  pots  wiUi  Ifnie, 
wherewith  tiiev  hurt  divurs  Enf  lishmen,  such  as  adventured Utein* 
si'lvos  loo  far.’’— Froissart,  voI.  i.  cap.  los. 

From  what  has  lieen  noliceil,  the  attack  ami  defence  of  Lauder 
ciutlc  will  he  found  sIricUy  confunnahle  to  the  manm-rs  uf  tho 
aao  ; a circumstance  of  freat  importance,  in  judfiiic  of  tlie  nn- 
tspiity  of  the  iMilInd.  Tb^ro  is  no  mention  of  funs,  ll.ioufh  thnso 
liociuno  so  common  in  the  latter  port  of  tho  rman  ofFslward  IH  , 
tliat  at  Iho  siefe  of  Bt.  Maloes,  " the  Englbh  liad  well  a four 
humireil  fonm's.  who  shot  day  and  nifht  into  the  futuysso,  and 
Bfaynst  it."— Froissart,  voI.  i.  cap.  83f.  Baitmur  inkmns  us, 
tliat  (tuns,  or  " rrakis  of  wer,"  ns  ho  caib  them.  Md  crests  for 
helmets,  were  first  sei:n  by  the  Scottbh,  in  their  skimiishea  with 
Edward  tlm  TTiird’s  host  in  Nurthuinbcrlaiid,  A.  D.  13'/7. 

* If  thb  Im  a Flemish  or  ScoUisli  cuiroption  for  Ville  do  Grace, 
in  Normandy,  that  town  was  never  Imsietted  by  &lword  I-,  whj^ 
wars  in  Franco  were  confined  to  Uic  province  of  Gasoony.  ihp 
miwl  clianfo  of  scene,  from  Scotland  to  France,  excites  u suspi- 
cion, that  some  verses  may  have  lioen  lost  in  thb  place.  Tho  re- 
treat of  tlie  Enclisli  Imot,  Imwovori  may  remind  us  of  a iNUsafo 
in  Wyntown,  wla?p.  after  mentioniiif  that  Uio  Eml  of  Suusbu^ 
raised  the  slcfo  of  Dunbar,  to  join  Kinf  Edward  ui  France,  be 
olraervcs,  * 


Upon  sic  maner  ran  thai  fyrht, 

Giuhill  it  wes  mu  non  off  the  day. 

That  thai  without,  on  cret  amy, 

Fryssyt  Ihair  two  towart  the  wall ; 

And  tnni  within  sone  cert  call 
The  enfrnour,  that  tnkyn  wns, . 

And  freai  menancetill  him  matH. 

And  swnur  that  he  suld  dey,  bot  ho 
Prowyt  on  the  sow  sic  sutelte 

* Thb  aan  of  brsvado  arnu  to  bKti  fubinnsMe  in  lho«  tunes : " FA 
svssdnpcsuz.  ct  ienn  efasPSTun*,  llii  lorcboicnl  ka  mun  a I’endroH,  on  Its 
pfcms  wweispt  trappsr.*'— Nbtice  dat  Uasutcriu  da  la  BiUolhajm  No* 

newb.  ^ 


It  was  to  Srxitland  a fud  chance, 

That  thai  made  thaim  to  werray  in  France, 

For  bad  thai  hnlyly  lhaim  Uino 
For  to  werray  In  Scotland  alane, 

Efter  the  fret  mischeflb  twa, 

Dnplyn  anil  Hallytlowno  war  Uis. 

Thai  suld  have  sknilhit  it  too  jjtretly. 

Bot  fourtowne.  ihourht  scho  fald  tekilly. 

Will  noucht  at  nnis  mysclieffis  fall ; 

Tliareforc  scho  sot  thnre  hartw  all. 

To  werray  Frnunco  richit  to  be, 

That  ScotUs  live  in  frcttarle. 

Vronykit,  B.  VUL  cop.  M. 
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MINSTRELSY  OF 


The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said. 

“ O see  ye  what  I see  1 
Gin  a*  be  irew  yon  standard  says,* 

We’re  fatherless  a’  three. 

*'  For  Scotland’s  conquer’d  up  and  down 
Landmen  we’ll  nercrbe: 

Now,  will  you  go,  my  brethren  two, 

And  try  some  jeopardy?”— + 

Then  they  hae  saddled  twa  black  horse, 

Twa  black  horse  and  a j^ay  ; 

And  they  are  on  to  King  Edward’s  host. 

Before  the  daw’n  of  day. 

* Edward  had  quartered  the  amu  of  Scotland  with  his  own. 
t The  ronumtic  cuaUim  of  achirviiic,  or  attemptin;,  aome  dca- 
perate  and  perilous  adrcnture,  without  either  neccasitr  or  cauj>«, 
was  a peculiar,  and  perliUM  the  most  prumuient.  feature  of  clii 
valry.  It  was  not  merely  Uie  dutr,  but  the  pride  and  detiahl.  ofa 
true  knicht,  to  perform  such  exploha,  as  no  one  but  a luadman 
wouli  have  undertaken  I think  it  is  in  the  old  French  romance  uf 
Eru  and  Rmlde,  tliat  an  adventure,  the  access  to  which  lay 
Ihrourh  an  avenue  of  stakes,  famished  with  Uie  bloody  heads  of 
the  kiiifhts  wim  bad  tttcniptM  and  ikilrrl  to  achieve  it,  is  called 
tlie  invitinf  title  of  Lajoie  de  la  Cour.  To  hu  first  in  advan- 
aiif,  or  last  in  retreatinf : to  strike  upon  (he  rue  of  a certain 
fortress  of  the  enemy ; to  fisht  btindfoln.  or  with  one  arm  tied  up ; 
to  carry  olf  a banner,  or  to  defend  one,  were  oAen  the  subjects  of 
a particular  vow  anionf  the  sous  of  chivalry.  Until  some  distin- 

Kishinf  exploit  of  this  nature,  a younr  knifht  was  nut  said  to 
ve  icon  his  spurt:  and,  upon  some  occosiocu,  lie  was  ublifud 
to  bear,  as  a mark  of  thraldom,  a chain  upon  his  arm,  w hicli  was 
reinoi’t^  with  freat  ceromonv  when  his  merit  became  conspicu- 
ous. These  cIhuds  are  noticed  in  the  rumanee  of  Jfhan  dr.  Sant  re. 
In  the  lanfuafn  of  German  chivalry,  they  were  called  Ketten  dea 
Otlubdes  (fetters  of  duty.)  Ixinl  Hiritieil  of  Clierbury  informs  us, 
tliat  Uh)  Knifhts  of  the  Bath  were  oldiired  to  wear  certain  strinfs. 
of  silk  and  gold,  ui>od  (heir  leA  arm,  until  they  had  achieved  some 
nolile  deed  of  arms.  Wlien  Eiiword  III.  commenced  hit  French 
wrars,  many  of  (tie  young  Imchclors  of  England  bound  up  one  of 
their  eyes  with  a silk  rilibnn,  and  ■wnro,  before  the  |ieacuck  and 
the  ladies,  that  they  wroubl  not  see  with  both  eyes  until  tliey  hail 
Bccuniplished  certain  deeth  of  arms  in  Frojica.— Phoishart, 
cap.  38. 

A remarkable  instance  of  this  chivalrous  fVcnxr  occurred  during 
the  cxiicilition  of  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  who,  in  1370,  marclirid 
through  France,  and  laid  waste  tlie  cmintry,  up  to  (ho  very  gates 
of  Paris.  " There  was  a knight,  in  thiur  cumpanye.  hod  made  a 
vowe,  the  day  befurc,  that  he  wulde  rrdo  to  llie  w^les  or  gates  of 
Parys,  and  strvke  at  the  barryers  with  his  speare.  And,  fur  the 
fbuniyshingofliis  vuwo,  ho  dejiarteii  fro  his  conipanyc,  liis  speare 
in  his  fyst,  his  sbdile  about  his  neck,  anncrl  at  all  (aicniise,  on  a 
good  horsse,  his  sijuyor  on  another Jiehinil  him.  with  his  boAsencL 
And  whan  he  approached  nenr  b>  Parys.  lie  trike  and  dyde  on  his 
belme,  and  leR  his  srjuyre  behind  hym,  and  doslicd  his  spurres  to 
his  horsse,  and  r:amu  gallopyngo  to  the  barrrere,  the  whiclie  ax 
then  were  opyn ; and  the  lordes,  that  were  thr?re,  harl  weticd  he 
woldo  have  entred  into  the  lowne ; but  that  was  not  bis  mynde ; 
tor  when  he  hadde  siryken  at  the  barryers,  as  Iw  had  before  avow- 
ed. he  lowmed  his  rayme,  and  drue  back  agurne,  and  departerl. 
Then  the  knighios  of  Pranoo,  that  sawe  hym  nopart,  sayd  to  him, 

' Go  your  waye  j yrm  have  irghte  well  acigiilted  yourself.'  I can 
nat  tell  you  what  w lu  thys  knyghles  name,  nur  of  w liat  contru  ; 
but  the  blazure  of  his  ormes  was,  goulcs,  two  frsses  sable,  a tior- 
der  sable.  Howbeit,  in  the  subbarties,  be  hod  a sore  encontre; 
for,  as  he  passed  on  the  pavement,  bo  fuuiide  tiefore  hym  a bochcr, 
a higge  man,  who  had  well  sene  this  knighte  pass  by.  And  he 
heklo  in  his  handes  a sharpe  heavy  axe,  with  n long  poynt ; and 
as  the  knight  relumed  agayne.  and  loke  no  hede,  this  liocbcr 
came  on  his  side,  and  gave  the  kiiyghi  such  a stmke.  bciweno 
the  Mck  and  the  shuldsrt,  tint  he  reversed  fiirwarde  heerilynge, 
to  the  neck  of  his  horsse.  and  yet  be  n*covorcd  agayne.  Aria  Ilian 
^ bocher  itrake  hym  agayne,  so  that  the  axe  entered  into  his 
po«ly.t"0  that,  for  payne,  the  knyghte  fell  to  tlie  earthe.  and  his 
home  ran  away,  and  came  to  the  squyor,  who  olmde  for  la.s 
"*  ■tmtos  unde.  And  so,  the  srsiyer  loke  the  horsse, 
and  naif  gret  rnan'eylc  wimt  was  become  of  his  nrayster;  for  be 
hnd  well  srme  him  ryde  to  iho  barryers,  and  stryke  thereat  with 
Im  glayve,  anil  retoumc  agayne.  Thanne  ho  rorlo  a Ivloll  fortbu, 
myderwarde,  and  ai^e  ho  saw  where  his  mayster  laync  upon 
****i?*^^‘  “y^^mne  nsiro  men,  layenge  on  Idm  strokes,  as  tlioy 
wolda  h^e  stnrken  on  a stetliey  (anrii;)  and  than  the  srpiyer 
f®  ***  durst  go  no  farther  i for  lie  sawe  well  he 

could  nat  help  his  mayslor.  'rhetefore  he  rotoumed  os  fast  as  he 
myght  1 so  there  the  sayd  knyghte  was  slayne.  And  Ih*-  knyghtes, 
that  were  at  the  gale,  causeiii  hym  to  bo  DuniHl  in  holy  grcninii" 
— PnoiaaAiiT.  ch.  ssi. 

A similar  instance  of  a military  jeopirdy  oceurs  in  the  same 
author,  ch.  3W.  It  happened  before  iho  /rates  of  Troyes.  “ Tbiire 
was  on  Engiyshe  squyre,  home  in  the  bishoiiryke  of  Lincolne,  an 
exp^  man  of  arms  { I can  nat  say  whyder  he  could  se  or  nat ; 
but  ho  spurred  his  horse,  his  speare  in  nis  hande,  and  his  Urge 
about  his  necke  ; his  horse  came  niahyng  duwno  Uic  waye,  and 
lepl  clow  over  the  banes  of  the  baryers,  and  so  galoiicd  to  the 
nte,  where  as  the  Duke  of  Burgoyne  and  the  oOier  lordes  of 
France  wont,  wliu  reputed  that  dado  for  a great  enterprise.  The 
Mpiyre  Uswghte  Ip  liave  mtumod.  but  he  could  lut  j for  hw  horse 
was  stryken  wiib  spearas,  and  beaten  downe.  and  the  squyr 
■Jim  i wherewith  (as  Duke  of  Burgoyne  was  right  sore  dis- 
pleased 

I In  all  agM.  and  m almost  all  ooontries,  the  milRkry  standards 
have  been  ohjacta  of  mpect  to  tlio  soldiery,  wliose  duty  it  is  to 


When  they  arrived  before  the  host, 

They  hover’d  on  the  lay— 

"Wilt  thou  lend  me  our  king’s  standard, 

To  bear  a Ultlc  way?” — t 

“ Whore  wast  thou  bred  ? where  wast  thou  bom  ? 

Where,  or  in  what  countrie?”— 

" In  norlli  of  England  1 was  born 
(It  needed  him  to  Iie.)§ 

“A  knight  me  gat,  a lady  bore, 

I am  a squire  of  high  renowne; 

I well  may  bear’t  to  any  king. 

That  ever  yel  wore  crownc.” 

range  licocatli  them,  anti,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  their  defence  In 
the  ages  of  chivalry,  these  ensigns  were  dminguished  by  their 
sha|ie,  and  by  the  various  names  of  lmnnurs,]ienons,  i>eno»eellm, 
Ac.,  according  to  the  number  of  men  wlio  were  to  fight  under 
tliem.  They  were  dMplaved  in  the  day  of  battle,  with  singular 
soieiimily,  and  oonsigneu  to  the  charge  only  ol  such  as  were 
thought  williiHt  ami  able  to  defend  them  lu  the  uttermoat.  Wheu 
the  amiy  of  Edward  Ilic  Black  Pniire  was  drawn  up  nninst  that 
of  Henry  the  Bastttrd,  King  of  Castile,  "Than  .Sir  Joban  Chan- 
dos  brought  his  baiier,  rolled  ui>  togyder,  to  Uk-  Prince,  and  said, 
‘riir,  liehold,  here  is  mv  baner.  1 rei)uyrv  you  display  it  obrode, 
and  (rive  me  leave  this  dayo  to  raise  it ; for.  sir,  I thaiike  God  ana 
you.  I have  land  and  heritage  sufflriente  to  maynleyne  it  withal.' 
Than  Uie  Pnnce,  and  King  Dampetcr  (Don  P«iro,)  loke  the  ba- 
ner  betwene  their  hands,  and  spoil  U abrode,  tlie  which  was  of 
sylver.a  sham  nylc  gaulcs,  and  deiyvured  it  to  hym.  and  said, 

’ tJir  Johan,  behold  here  youre  haner;  Goil  sende  you  joye  ooil 
honour  thereof  I'  Thun  8ir  Johan  Chandot  bure  his  baner  to  his 
owiie  companyo,  and  sayde,  ‘ Bin,  lieholilc  Is-re  my  tianer,  and 
youres:  kept)  it  OM  your  owne.'  Arid  they  toke  it,  and  were  right 
joj-fui  UM^reof,  and  sayd,  that  by  the  ideastirc  of  OimI,  and  S^l 
George,  they  would  kepe  apd  defend  it  lo  the  best  of  Uieir  powers. 
And  so  the  lioner  abooe  in  tiic  handes  of  a gtxid  English  squyer, 
called  William  Alen,  who  ban  it  that  day.  and  acquaytted  him- 
sell  right  noldy.”— Fboibsart.  voI.  i.  ch.  337.  The  losa  ofa  bon- 
ier was  not  only  mat  dislHinour.  but  an  infinite  disadvantage.  At 
the  battle  of  Cochcrcl.  in  Normandy,  the  flower  of  the  oombal- 
anU,  on  each  side,  were  engaged  in  tiic  attack  anddukmce  of  the 
banner  ol  the  captall  of  BucJk',  the  English  loader.  It  was  planted 
amid  a bush  of  thorns,  and  guarded  by  sixty  men  at  arms,  who 
delunded  it  gallantly.  " Then  were  many  resales,  and  many  a 
onohurt  and  cost  to  the  earth,  and  many  feates  of  armca  dooe,  and 
many  gret  strokes  given,  with  good  axes  of  steel,  that  it  was 
wonder  to  bcItoliL"  The  battle  iiid  not  cease  until  the  captaU's 
standard  was  taken  and  turn  to  pieces. 

We  learn,  flom  IIm<  following  (lasiage  in  Stowk's  Chronicle, 
that  (lie  stonilonl  of  Edward  1.  was  a goklen  dragon.  “ The  King 
entered  Wales  with  an  army,  aimointing  the  footmen  to  uccutxe 
the  euomios  in  light,  whi|ea  his  horsemen,  in  a wing,  set  oo  (lie 
rvra  batteil ; liiinselfe,  witii  a iwwer,  kept  his  place,  where  he 
piglit  Ids  golden  dragon,  unto  whiclie,  as  to  a castle,  the  wounded 
and  weaned  might  repair." 

I Htraiogems,  such  as  that  of  Maitland,  were  frequently  practised 
jvilh  succeas,  in  auisequence  of  tin*  complete  aniioiir  worn  by  the 
knights  oftho  middle  ages.  In  I35f,  Edward  111.  entered  France, 
to  imiaavo  tlie  siiccew  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  Two  French 
knights.  Sir  Gnlalmut  uf  Rybamont,  and  Sir  Roger  of  Cologne, 
node  fiirth,  with  their  fiillowcrs,  to  tuney  the  English  host,  an^  iu 
short,  to  seek  adventures.  It  chanced  that  tliey  met  a foraging 
(larty  of  Germans,  retained  in  King  Edward's  service,  under  the 
command  of  Reynold  of  BiMilant.  a knight  of  that  nation.  By  the 
counsel  of  a si|uire  of  his  rcliiiiic.  Sir  Galuhonl  joined  oom/iany 
with  the  German  knight,  under  (bo  assamed  character  of  Bartho- 
lomew de  Bonne,  Reynold's  countrymen  and  fidlow-soldier  in  the 
English  lerx-ice.  The  French  knignU  " were  a 7#  men  of  armea. 
and  Sir  Rcnukle  had  not  past  a M ; and.  whan  Sir  Renolde  saw 
theym,  he  displayed  bis  liancr  bofuro  hym,  and  came  suflclr  ry- 
dynge  towardo  theym,  wenyng  to  him  tliat  Uiey  bad  been  Eng- 
lyshomen.^  Vt^han  lie  niipmaclied.  he  lyA  up  ms  vyaer,  and  sa- 
luted ^ Galahaiil,  m the  name  of  Sir  Uartylmewe  de  Bonnes. 
Sir  Galahaut  Mde  himsclfe  styll  seemte,  and  answered  Init  fiiynt* 
ly,  and  sayd,  last  us  ryde  forth ;'  and  so  rode  on.  and  hys  men, 
on  the  one  syde,  and  the  Almaygiios  on  the  othnr.  Whan  Sir 
Renolde  of  Boulant  saw  tlicyr  iiiuncr.  and  how  Sir  Galaliaut  roefo 
Bomelymo  by  hym,  and  spake  no  word,  than  lie  begone  to  sus- 
pocte.  And  ho  had  not  so  rydon,  the  space  of  a (juarterof  an  hour, 
but  he  stode  styll,  under  Ids  baner,  among  his  men.  and  sayd. 
Sir.  I have  doubt  what  knyglil  ve  be.  I thinke  ye  be  nat  Sir 
Bortylmewc,  for  I knowc  him  well  t and  I see  well  that  yt  ys  nat 
you.  I woll  ye  tell  me  your  name,  or  I ryde  any  farther  in  your 
company.'  Tls'rvwith  Sir  Galahaut  lyft  up  hys  vyser,  and  rode 
towards  the  knyght  to  hove  taken  hym  by  the  raynse  of  his  bry- 
dell,  and  crywl,  ' Our  ijtdi/e  qf  Rybamont !'  Tlian  Sir  Roger  o( 
Coloyne  said,  ' Coioynr.  to  the  reacut  /'■  Whan  Sir  Renolde  of 
Boulant  sawe  whnt  case  he  was  in.  he  was  nat  greatly  afrayd.  Iwt 
drewe  out  Ids  swordc ; and,  ns  Sir  Galaliaul  woldo  have  taken 
hym  by  the  brydcll.  Sir  Rcynuldo  |Nit  his  sworde  clone  thniu^ 
hym,  and  drue  agayne  hw  swonleoiit  of  him  and  loke  his  horae, 
with  the  spurres,  and  l«lt  Sir  Oaluhaiitc  aoru  hurt.  And,  whan  Sir 
Qalaluiutes  men  sown  Iheyr  muster  in  that  caw.  they  weraaoro 
dysuleasetl,  and  set  on  Sir  Rrnoldes  m«-n  ; theyre  woremmiy  caste 
to  Inc  yerth,  but  as  sune  as  Sir  Renolde  li«d  given  Sir  (iaiahaut 
that  stroke,  he  simk  hS  horse  with  the  stMirrcs,  and  toke  the 
feldes.  Than  ceruiyne  of  Gnialiaiites  squyers  chosyd  hym,  and, 
whan  he  sawe  that  tlH>y  followed  hym  so  nerr,  tust  be  moste 
other  (uime  agayne,  or  els  be  shamed,  lyke  a hardy  Knyghte  he 
touraed,  and  abode  the  foremoat,  and  gave  hym  such  a stroke 
* Ths  wsr-erict  of  their  binfliet. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER, 


“ H«  ne’er  came  of  an  Englishman, 

Had  sic  an  ee  or  bree  ;* 

But  thou  art  the  likeat  Auld  Maitland, 

That  ever  I did  see. 

**  But  aic  a gloom  on  ae  browhead, 

Grant  1 ne’er  see  again ! 

For  mony  of  our  men  he  slew. 

And  mony  put  to  pain.” — 

When  Maitland  heard  his  father’s  name, 

An  an^’  man  was  he  ! 

’Then,  lifting  up  a gilt  dagger, 

, Hung  low  down  by  his  knee. 

He  atabb’d  the  knight  the  standard  bore, 

He  stahb’d  him  crucllie; 

Then  caught  the  standard  by  the  neuk. 

And  fast  away  rode  he. 

“ Now,  is*t  na  time,  brothers.”  he  cried, 

“Now,  is’t  na  time  to  flee?*’— 

“A^bv  my  sooth  !”  they  baith  replied, 

“We'll  bear  you  company.” — 

Ihe  youngest  turn’d  him  in  a path. 

And  drew  a burnish’d  brand, t 
And  fifteen  of  the  foremost  slew, 

*nil  back  the  lavet  did  stand.  '' 

He  spurr’d  the  gray  into  the  path, 

'nil  baith  hia  sides  they  bled— 

**  Gray ! thou  maun  carry  me  away, 

Or  my  life  lies  in  wad  r — S 

The  captain  lookit  ower  thc.wa’, 

.\bout  the  break  o’  day ; 

There  he  beheld  the  three  Scots  lads, 

Porsucd  along  the  way. 

“Pull  up  portcullize ! down  draw-brigg! 

My  nephews  are  at  hand  ; 

And  they  sail  lodge  wi’  me  to  night. 

In  Bphe  of  all  England.”— 

Whene’er  they  came  within  the  vate, 

They  thrust  their  hor.se  them  lrae,ll 
And  took  three  lang  spears  in  their  hands, 

Saying,  ” Here  sail  come  nae  mae !” 

And  they  shot  put,  and  they  shot  in, 

Till  it  was  fairly  day ; 

When  mony  of  the  Englishmen 
About  the  draw-brigg  lay. 

Then  they  hae  yoked  carts  and  wains, 

To  ca'  their  dead  away, 

And  shot  auld  dykes  abune  the  lave, 

In  gutters  where  they  lay. 

The  king,  at  his  pavilion  door. 

Was  heard  aloud  to  say, 

“Last  night,  three  o’  the  lads  o’  France 
My  standard  stole  away. 

“ Wi’  a fause  tale,  disguised,  they  came, 

And  wi’  a fauser  trayne  ; 

And  to  regain  my  gave  standard, 

These  men  were  a’  down  slayne.” — 

tfat  be  had  ao  morelr«tp  tn  folwc  him.  And  thiu,  aj  he  rede  on, 
ha  aenred  three  of  theyna.  that  folownd  hym,  and  wounriod  them 
•ore  ; if'  a goud  axe  had  b«^n  in  hys  hand,  at  every  atTrikn  he  liad 
tUrtte  a man.  ■ He  dyd  so  muchc,  that  ho  was  out  of  danacr  of 
the  Fr.'nrhmcn.  and  mvm!  himtclfe  without  any  hiirte;  the 
whyebe  hya  enemyes  reputed  for  a pete  prowess,  and  so  dyd 
all  cAher  that  barde  thereof;  tait  hys  men  were  nere  slayne  »r 
taken,  but  few  that  were  saved.  And  Sir  Gnlaluuit  was  raryerl 
Smm  thence  sore  hint  to  Perone ; of  tliat  hurt  lie  was  never  after 
parfhetly  hole  ; fie  he  was  a knychl  ofsuche  coiiraac.  that. for  all 
hsB  harte.  he  wnald  not  spare  hymselfe  ; wheroforo  he  livid  not 
laair  after. ’’-PaoiasAaT,  vol.  i.  chap.  907. 

• Eye.  Of  brow. 

r Tnos.  8«r  Walter  Mauny,  retrealiny  into  the  fortress  of  Ha- 
aybooSe.  after  a successful  sally,  was  punoied  by  the  hesiorc^ 
who  **  ranne  after  them  iyke  iimdde  men ; than  Sir  Oualii# 
wmie.  Let  me  never  be  beloved  wyth  my  lady,  wyiliout  I have 
a eoorae  wyth  one  of  these  followers  I"  and  turning,  with  his 
laoee  ni  the  mst.  he  overthrew  several  of  his  pursuers,  before  he 
eawfeacwiiled  to  continue  hk  retreat— Proibsart. 
t The  rest  i In  nledte. 

* *’  The  Lord  of  Hanyeat  tpursueo  by  the  Kny Ihh)  come  so  to 
the  boriTri  (of  Vaadoone)  that  were  open,  as  hu  happe  was.  and 


” It  ill  befits,”  the  youngest  said, 

” A crowned  king  to  he ; 

Blit,  or  that  I tnate  meat  and  drink, 

Reproved  sail  he  be.” — 

He  went  before  King  Edward  straight,  ■ 

And  kneel’d  low  on  his  knee; 

“ I wad  hae  leave,  my  lord,”  he  said, 

“ To  speak  a word  wi'  thee.” — 

The  king  he  turn’d  him  round  about, 

And  wistna  what  to  say — 

Q,uo’  he,  “ Man,  thou’s  line  leave  to  speak,  • 
Though  thou  should  .speak  a’  day.”— 

" Ye  said,  that  three  young  lads  o’  Prance 
Your  standard  stole  away, 

Wi’  a fause  tale,  and  fauser  trayne, 

And  mony  men  did  slay; — 

“ But  we  are  nane  the  lads  o’  France, 

Nor  e’er  pretend  to  be; 

We  are  three  lads  o’  fair  Scotland, 

Auld  Maitland’s  sons  arc  we; 

“Nor  is  there  men,  in  a'  your  host, 

Daur  fight  us  three  to  three.”- 
“ Now,  by  my  sooth  ” young  Edward  sakL 
“Weel  fitted  ye  salUe! 

“ Piercy  sail  with  the  eldest  fight, 

And  Ethert  Lunn  wi'  thee  : 

William  of  Lancaster  the  third. 

And  bring  your  fourth  to  me  !’’ 

I"  /fernember,  Piercy,  afl  the  Scot 
Uaa  coiper’d  beneath  thy  hand  .*111 
For  every  drop  of  Maitland  blood, 

I’ll  gie  a rig  of  land.” — 

He  clanked  Piercy  ower  the  head, 

A deep  wound  and  a sair, 

'Till  the  best  blood  o’  his  hodie 
Came  rinning  down  his  hair. 

“ Now,  I’ve  slayne  nne ; slay  ye  the  twa ; 

And  that’s  gude  rompanye;_ 

And  if  the  twa  suld  slay  ye  baith, 

Ye’se  get  na  help  frae  me.”** 

But  Ethert  Lunn,  a baited  bear, 

Had  many  battles  seen ; 

He  set  the  youngest  wonder  sair, 

Till  the  eldest  lie  grew  keen— 

" I am  nae  king,  nor  nae  sic  thing  i+l 
My  word  it  siianna  stand  ! 

E'er  Ethert  sail  a buffet  bide, 

Come  he  beneath  my  brand.” 

He  clankit  Ethert  ower  the  head, 

A deep  wound  and  a sair, 

'Till  the  best  blood  of  his  bodie 
Como  rinning  ower  his  hair. 

“Now  I’ve  slayne  twa;  slave  ye  the  ane; 

Isna  that  guile  companye  i 
And  tho’  the  ane  siild  slaye  ye  bnith, 

Ye’se  get  nae  help  o’  me.”^ 

•o  entred  in  Ihmt,  and  than  loke  hia  ipeare,  and  turned  Um  to 
dofcnco,  rii;ht  valiantly."-  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chan.  MT. 

H Modem,  fby  Jamc*  Hurz.)  to  mipply  an  impcrtcct atanza. 

•*  Acoorainfi  totlio  laws  of  cliivalry,  lawn  which  were  alaorar 
a Ions  lime  oliai-rved  in  dueh,  wln-n  iwo  or  more  persona  were  en- 
gaired  on  each  aide.  hi*,  who  first  conquered  hia  immediale  anta* 
onivl,  wua  at  liberrv,  if  be  pleaaed,  to  come  to  the  aaaiatanoe  of 
ia  rompaniona.  Tlie  ploy  of  ilie  JJttle  French  Laieyer  turns 
entirely  upon  this  rjrcumttanre ; and  it  muylieremarkeathrourb- 
out  the  iNiema  of  Boianloand  Arioato,  pameolnrly  in  tlie  combat 
of  three  Christian  and  three  Pagan  champions,  in  the  49d  canto  of 
Orlando  Furioto.  But  doiibileas  a yallant  knight  was  often  un- 
willing, like  foung  Maitland,  to  avail  himadf  of  this  advantage, 
domctliingot  liiia  kiiidaeema  to  have  happened  in  celebrated 
romiuit.  (ought  in  the  presence  of  Janica  II.  at  Stirling,  in  U4S, 
belwei'n  three  Frenrh,  or  Fleniiih  warriors,  and  three  noble  Sootr 
tiahmen,  two  of  whi>ni  were  of  tho  house  of  Douglas.  The 
reader  will  find  a literal  translation  of  Oliver  de  k Marche’s  ae- 
count  of  this  celebrated  tourney,  in  Pinkerton's  Hittery,  vol.  L 
p.  438. 

tt  Maiiland's  apology  for  retracting  hia  promise  tottand  neuter, 
is  as  curious  as  his  doing  so  is  natural.  The  unfortunate  Joto  of 
France  was  w ont  to  say,  that  if  truth  and  feith  were  bankbed  ftom 
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The  twa-somc  they  hae  slayne  the  ane ; 
They  maul’d  him  crucJlie  ;• 

Then  hung  them  over  the  draw-brigg, 

That  all  the  host  might  see. 

They  rade  their  horse,  they  ran  their  horse 
Then  hover’d  on  the  lee  ;t 

“ We  be  three  lads  o’  fair  Scotland, 

That  fain  would  hghting  sec.” 

Tltis  boasting  when  young  Edward  heard, 
An  angry  man  was  he  ! 

“ jOl  tak  yon  l.ad,  I’ll  bind  yon  Ind, 

And  bring  him  bound  to  thee 

*'  Now  Qod  forbid,”  King  ICdward  said, 

” That  ever  thou  suld  try  ! 

Three  worthy  leaders  we  hae  lost, 

And  thou  the  fourth  wad  lie. 

‘ If  thou  shouldst  hang  on  yon  draw-brigg, 
Ulythe  wnd  I never  be!” 

But,  w)’  the  ppll-ojcu  in  his  hand. 

Upon  the  brigg  sprang  hc.t 

The  first  stroke  that  young  bidward  gae. 

He  struck  wi’  might  and  muyn ; 

He  clove  the  Maitland's  helmet  stout. 

And  hit  right  nigh  the  brayn. 


When  Maitland  saw  his  ain  blood  fa’, 

An  angry  man  was  he  !§ 

He  let  his  weapon  frae  him  fa’. 

And  at  his  throat  did  flee. 

And  thrice  about  he  did  him  swing, 

Till  on  the  grand  he  light. 

Where  he  has  halden  young  Edward, 

Tho’  ho  was  great  m might. 

" Now  let  him  up,”  King  Edward  cried, 

” And  let  him  come  to  me ! 

And  for  the  deed  that  thou  hast  done. 

Thou  shall  hae  erldomcs  three  1” — 

” It’s  ne’er  be  said  in  France,  nor  o’er 
In  Scotland,  when  I’m  hame. 

That  Edward  once  lay  under  me,tl 
And  e’er  gat  up  again  !” 

He  pierced  him  through  and  through  the  heart,* 
He  maul’d  him  cruellie; 

Then  hung  him  ower  the  draw-brigg. 

Beside  the  other  three. 

” Now  lake  frae  mo  that  feather-bed, 

Make  me  a bed  o'  strae  ! 

I wish  I hadna  lived  tlm  day. 

To  mak  my  heart  sac  wae. 


«U  lltP  mit  of  Uic  untrune,  thny  Bhiiulil  «till  rr«iiln  in  Ibo  lirvagt 
uiul  iiHMith  ot'  the  kina*. 

* TIim  hai  a vuiaarnouiid,  Imt  i«  actunlly  a idinueof  mmanco. 
TfuU  frappani  u ninillont  Ux  deux  vojitaux  I'tui  tur  I'autre., 
que  lean  heaumes.  ei  leun  ftauberu,  tout  tow  coMtz  et  rom- 
Vi<^~I>a  Hour  «i«M  BatUilvs. 

* TIh)  ■Mix*'*,  (lunna  thi'  middle  ottec,  fm(U'‘ntJy  alTuniitd  oiipor 
(unity  r<ir  ■iiieio  cuututt.  uf  which  llio  «cciic  was  usually  ilie  draw- 
bridx''.  or  baniits,  of  Inc  tuvcii.  Thu  tunner,  os  tlw  nioru  dm- 

plaeo  uf  Imttle,  was  Trunucntly  choiu'n  by  kniyhts,  who 
cImmu  to  break  a lancn  for  hoiHuir  and  their  laiUun'  Invu.  In  13X7, 
tUr  Willuuu  Duuxtas,  Lord  of  Nitimlnlc,  iiimiii  th<>  dntwliridxu  of 
thu  town  ot'  Carliilo.  ouiMUlinK  of  two  bnains,  ImnJIy  two  fut-t  in 
^oilih,  nncouniitrpa  and  slew.  lint,  a sinclu  rhatiipioa  oT  Eng- 
land. and  aiturwanU  two,  wisialtackcd  iiiin  toxulher.— >'ordt/nt 
Scot  tc/i  eon  tea  ft,  lib.  tiv.  rJiap.  SI. 

'*  He  bo'nt  tlio  suburbysof  Carlidc 
And  at  tlw  iMfcris  lie  taurht  sa  wnl, 

That  on  tbart*  brys  Iw  slew  a iniin, 

Tlw  wyclitasl  llial  In  the  town  wus  tluin  t 
Quhont.  on  a nbink  oft wa  fn-t  liradc. 

Ho  stuile,  null  swa  cudo  payment  nmiln, 

Tlwl  Iw  add  twa  sinut  li'cliloria, 

And  but  skalh  wimt  Ull  hts  tenw." 

WvNTow.N'a  (.^onykU.  book  ix.  chap.  8. 

These  rombaU  at  the  barricn,  or  palismlcs.  which  furmod  the 
outer  lurtiBcatinn  of  a town,  were  so  fni|iicnt,  tlwt  Uw  mode  of 
attack  and  defence  was  mrty  taiixht  to  tlw  fiitnte  knieht,  and 
coalinuwi  lone  to  be  nracli««d  in  ihcxamesofcluv'alry.  Theciis- 
tom,  Uwrufotw,  ofiiefyiiur  the  inhabitants  nf  a hesiefwl  toMU  to 
this  sort  of  ciHitmt,  was  highly  failnonaldu  in  thi*  middle  asm  ; 
and  an  army  could  Iwnliy  aivoar  before  a place,  without  (irinx 
nae  to  a variety  of  comlmta  at  the  liameni,  w hicn  were,  in  xunv- 
ral,  condiictod  witliuiit  any  unfair  advanlace  licinx  taken  on  eittwr 
part. 

Tho  fiillawinc  strikiox  example  of  this  nmmntic  custom  occurs 
in  Pniissart.  Iluniiy  ilx’  French  wnis  of  Edwanl  tlie  illack 
Frinco.  and  in  tho  yiwr  I37n,  a liody  nf  F.nclisli,  and  of  aiWonlur- 
era  tetaiiMxl  in  lits  senice.  nppruachrsl  Uw  city  of.Noyou,  then  oc- 
cupied by  a French  rarriMiii,  and  arrayed  Ihenixelvm,  with  dis- 
played baiincm,  before  tlw  town,  defyiiut  llai  ilefcnderM  to  battle. 
‘Tlicrc  was  a Scolfyi'h  kn^ghte*  dyile  tin-re  a (rraidlr  fcale  of 
artnes,  for  he  departuil  fn»  lus  comptiiiye,  hrs  speare  in  nys  h.nid, 
and  mounted  on  a rootl  horso,  liys  pare  Iwhymiu  hyrn.  and  ho 
eatiie  befoie  tliebarryers.  Tliys  knyshi  waa collol  (Jir  Johan  As- 
Mieion.t  a hardy  man  and  a ixxirarirMii.s.  Wlun  he  was  Iwfore  the 
barrycTs  of  Noynn,  he  lyslilrd  a-tole,  and  aayd  to  10‘s  |iare, 
* Hotde.kupe  my  horse,  and  departe  not  hens  f arid  so  weniotntho 
barryum.  And  wythyn  the  iHuryers  tln-re  were  «ood  knyehts ; as, 
Kir  John  of  Hoy.  8tr  Lanoebil  of  Ixwtys,  and  a x nr  xri  oiln'r, 
wfio  had  inrie  marveyle  what  Ihy*  sarxie  knrttit  wtihle  i|n.  Tlwn 
he  aayde  in  them,  ' Kira,  I am  come  liyder  In  sc  you.  I se  well. 
t«  wyll  nat  lasue  out  of  your  Iwiryert ; llwfefore  I will  entre,  ami 
lean  and  wyll  prtnrrmy  knyriiihodc araynsl  yours  : wynmeami 
you  can.'  And  therewyth  Im  bnie  on  round  about  hym.  and 
they  at  hym  And  thus,  he  alone  fourhl  nraynst  them,  more 
than  an  hour ; and  dyd  hurte  tw  o nr  ihr^v,  of  iliem  : so  that  they 
of  the  lowne,  on  the  wallea  ami  canrttes,  stride  still,  ami  beheble 
them,  ai«l  had  iivat  pfoasure  to  mranki  his  \-almunine«i.  ami  d)‘d 
him  no  hurt«  ; the  whicbe  tlwy  myrht  have  done,  if  they  liadde 
Iwl  to  Ikxve  shntte,  nr  east  stones  at  hym  And  also  tho  Frcm-h 
knyithtea  charred  them  to  let  livm  and  ila'in  alone  tnryiler  Ko 
lonr  they  tiMiftiii*,  that  at  last,  liis  pare  came  m-ar  to  the  barry- 

* br  ch*  isnsM  of  I)m  p«aet  bMwixt  RntUu,!  and  AmilaisL  the  fVotiidh 
wser  Irfk  SI  Bhrfty  to  tokf  mrnrr  sMhsr  srtth  1'raner  ur  KnipsiH),  at  their 
as  asms.  tKr  HeUmt  KaanM,  tkrfrfar*,  srito  eotnmsndsil  Ihr-  rspsdiiion,  r«- 
wmd  la  Ib  tbs  ust,  hast  ombr  his  eMaasad  a haailrsd  flMUah 

t AjmtUan  la  a eamptiaa  for  Svlaton.  (hr  Jnhn  thnaisa  •(  Ssrlatoa  was 
a OoBllWi  chaaipton,  anl<<d  far  Ms  wsa^  sad  (irsaUa  Oalate  (Okr  Joha 
Saiwaa  «ra«  gas  at  S^t  Wshrr  Scott's  gsra  aaaraUrs— E<1  ] 


era,  ami  spake  in  liis  lanmiare,  and  sayd,  ' Kir,  come  aware ; it 
is  Umu  fur  y<w  to  dc{Nirte,  for  vourcumiMuiyo  is  deiutrlyiiir  Iwaa.* 
Tho  knyelite  hunlu  hviii  well,  ami  tlwn  rnvo  a two  or  three 
strokes  about  him,  ami  so,  armeij  as  lie  was,  lie  lept  out  of  the 
liarryers,  and  lepte  uimhi  bi.s  iMirso,  wiUmut  any  hurte,  iM'liyisdo 
his  (lore  ; and  suyd  to  tlie  F'renehnieii,  ‘ Adm<.  sus  I I thank  you 
unit  so  risle  fortbe  to  lu.s  own  runiimnye.  Ttie  which  dedc  war 
niorlie  (imysed  of  many  folkm."— Froi.-ssart.  cap.  aTA 

Tlie  iMimurs,  so  uneii  ullmlivl  tn,  ure  deseyibed.  by  the  same 
admirablo  bistorian.  to  lie  innted  iiulisiulm,  tlw  rrvUw  beinr  aliout 
Iwlf  a fiKit  u'iile.  Ill  a skirmish  Is-fore  Hunymurt.  Kir  Henry  of 
Flanders  ventimd  to  thrust  liis  sword  so  far  ihruufn  one  of  thoeo 
spaces,  that  a sturdy  aldstt,  wlm  was  witliin,  seized  lib  swurtl- 
ami.  and  drew  it  thnnirb  llie  bamers,  up  to  tlw  shotilder.  In  Uda 
awkward  situulioii  he  rcnmimxl  for  some  time,  twiiiruiiwilliiicto 
dislMiiioiir  himself  by  ipiitliiir  bis  weu|i^.  He  was  at  leiiftii  m- 
cuod,  tuit  lost  his  swoni ; wliieh  Froissart  alterwanls  saw  urr- 
s««rveil.  ns  a rvlir,  in  the  rnoniistery  of  Hoiiycourl.— Vol.  I.  en^ 
39.  Fur  insIniKxsi  of  single  c.onitials,  at  the  barriers,  sco  the  saiiM 
author,  pfUMirn. 

} Tht*  IwiUo  axe,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  was  a knirht- 
ly  wea(Hiii,  much  used  in  tlw  nmldlu  ares,  oa  well  in  sinifc  com- 
Imt  us  III  Imitle.  “ Ami  also  them  war  a younr  haciwlur,  called 
Bertraiulu  of  Olesmiyiw,  wIki  diinnr  tJ»  stefc,  Ibu^t  wyth  an 
Enclyshmancallixl  Kir  Nycliolas  i)np>nie ; and  that  baitayie  waa 
takemi  Uire  counaw  wytbc  a s;iearv,  llue  stnikes  wyth  on  axe.and 
thre  wyth  a dnreer.  And  echo  of  those  knyfhti-s  bara  themselvea 
so  valyantly,  that  they  ili'parUsI  fm  lh<<  foldc  wyUioat  any  da- 
maim.  and  they  wem  well  recardoil,  liotheof  tlwrmewythyn.aod 
they  wytlmut"  This  haiHwncrl  at  the  siere  ot  Rennes,  to  the 
Duke  of  (.ancnsti  r,  in  1387.— FitoisilAKT.  voL  i.  c ITS.  With  tho 
same  weapon  Uodfrer  of  IlarmMirt  lone  defender!  himself,  wbra 
sun>ris<yl  and  defeotral  by  Uw  l''Tencli.  ’*  And  Kir  Oodfraye's  men 
keple  no  rood  arniv,  nor  dyd  tint  as  they  had  iirombed : mooat 
uoH  of  llwvme  fleiliin  ; whan  .Sir  Uislfroye  so wc  Uiul,  lie  sayde  to 
nymsr'Ifo,  now  Im  had  mthcr  tls<ro  lie  tuyne  than  be  taken  by  the 
Pn'iichmen  ; there  Ac  take  hp$  axe  in  Ays  handta,  and.  »tt  jixt 
the  one  Itsqt  before  the  other,  to  atonde  the  more  eurely ; for 
hyt  one  le^’pe  too*  a hjtetl  crooked,  but  he  tceu  efrong  in  the 
armen.  Tlier  he  fuiirlit  valyantly  amt  long;  none  diirato  well 
abyile  hsrs  strokes  j than  two  Fn-nchuien  mounted  on  theyr  horses, 
umi  ramie  both  with  their  s;ienn  at  once  at  hym,  and  so  bare  him 
to  tlw  yerth ; limn  oUwr,  that  were  a-fole.  came  wyUi  theyr 
swenles,  and  stmke  hym  into  Ute  borly,  under  his  harnefs,  so  that 
iher  he  was  slaym*.  ” /Wd  eliap  172.  *rhr  historian  Inrowai  Sir 
Godfrey  intoa  strikinr  attilud«>  nf  desperation. 

5 There  b a snyinr.  that  a Scoilishman  fiebis  Iwst  a/ler  seeing 
his  own  tilorsl.  rann-mriiis  has  rootrived  to  lutch  thb  Cmluh  pro- 
verb  into  a national  rompliment  ■ for  he  quotes  it  as  an  instance 
of  the  perseverinr  calinntrv  of  ln<  rountryimm.  " SI  in  pwfna 
proprium  efTitnai  eanirutnrm  vidiment.  non  tttftim  proetnUo 
nnfmo  coneedehant,  ntd  irato  potiwt  in  hoaice  veltU  furtntem 
omnibua  riribn*  incnrrrbanf." 

” Some  recilen  repeat  it  thus ; — 

" Tliat  Ewiiitdunan  lay  umlcr  uw," 

whicli  is  in  Uw  true  sjiini  nf  Rlind  Harry,  who  makes  Wallace 
say, 

“ I better  like  tn  see  tlw  .Soothcron  die. 

Tliaii  rdd  or  land,  tliat  tlwy  can  gie  to  me.” 

In  tlarinr  Edweni.  Maitland  aru  latilcsslv,  hut  not  contrary  to 
Uie  laws  of  arms,  w hicli  iIhI  not  ei\join  a knirhi  to  ahow  nterejr 
le  hu  antaronisl,  until  Is*  yieUled  him.  '*  rescue  or  no  reecue." 
Thus,  the  K<*MnH‘ui  de  Laiiauemiit  canm  before  the  walk  of  an 
English  garrbiHi.  in  Gaseoiiv,  and  detW<sl  any  of  the  defondet*  to 
run  a course  with  a spt*ar  ; uu  cliallenre  Isnnir  aonepic'd  bv  Be^ 
Irand  Couranl,  tlw  go\-eniur  of  Uw  place,  they  ciMched  Ihoir 
spears,  like  pmsI  knurhts.  and  ibi«lHtl  on  thrir  horsea.  Thoir 
spoon  wen*  broke  to  pieces,  and  Latifoeront  was  uverthrnwn, 
and  ktot  lus  helmet  among  the  horses'  tael.  His  altcndonU  wero 
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“ If  I were  ance  at  London  Tower, 
Where  1 was  wont  to  be, 

1 never  mair  sold  gang  frae  hame, 
'nil  borne  on  a bier-tree.” 


THE  BATTLE  CfF  OTTERBOURNE. 

TH£  SCOTTISH  EDITION. 

'The  following  ballad  of  the  Baltic  of  Otterbonmc, 
l»nig  eesentialTv  different  from  that  which  is  pub- 
bah^  in  the  Rdiquta  of  Aneimt  Poetry,  vol.  i.,  and 
being  obviously  of  Scottish  composition,  claims  a 
place  in  the  present  collection.  The  particulars  of 
that  noted  action  are  related  by  Froissart,  with  the 
highest  encomiums  upon  the  valour  of  the  combat- 
ants on  each  side.  Janies,  Earl  of  Douglas,  with 
his  brother  the  Earl  of  Murray,  in  I3H7,  invaded 
Northumberland  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  while  the 
Earls  of  Fife  and  Strathern,  sons  to  the  King  of 
S^tland,  ravageil  the  Western  Borders  of  England, 
with  a still  more  numerous  army.  Douglas  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Newcastle,  where  the  renowned 
Hotspur  lay  in  garrison.  In  a skirmish  before  the 
walls,  Per lance,  with  the  pennon,  or  guidon,  at- 
tached to  It,  was  taken  bv  Douglas— as  most  au- 
thors affinn,  in  a personal  encounter  betwixt  the 
two  heroes.  The  Earl  shook  the  pennon  aloft,  and 
awore  be  would  carry  it  as  his  spoil  into  Scotland, 
and  plant  it  upon  his  Castle  of  Dalkeith.  ‘‘That,’ 
answered  Percy,  "shall  thou  never !”  Acconlingly, 
baring  collected  the  forces  of  the  Marches,  to  a 
nombCT  otiual.  or  (according  to  the  Scottish  histori- 
ans) iBucD  superior,  to  the  army  of  Douglas,  Hot- 
gw  made  a night  attack  upon  the  Scottish  camp, 
at  Ouerboumey  about  thirty-two  miles  from  New- 
castle. An  acuoo  took  place,  fought  by  moonlight, 
with  uncommon  gallantry  and  desperation.  At 
kiigth  Douglas,  armed  with  an  iron  mace,  which 
itTK  but  he  could  vvicld,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of 
the  English  battalions,  followed  only  by  his  chap- 
lain, and  two  s<iuire8  of  his  body.*  Before  his  fol- , 
lowers  could  come  up,  their  brave  leader  was 
stretch^  on  the  grouna,  with  three  mortal  wounds  ; i 
his  sQuir^  lav  dead  by  his  side ; the  priest  alone,  { 
armed  ^th  alance,  was  protecting  his  master  from 
farther  injury.  " 1 die  like  xny  forefathers,”  said  tl}e 
expiring  hero,  " in  a field  of  battle,  and  not  on  a bro 
of  sekness.  Conceal  my  death,  defend  my  stan- 
dard,t and  avenge  my  fall ! it  is  an  old  prophecy, 
chat  a dead  man  shall  gain  a field, t and  I hope  it 
will  be  accomplished  this  night.”— Godscroft. 
With  these  words  he  expired ; and  the  fight  was  re- 
newed with  double  obstinacy  around  his  body. 
WhtB  morning  appeared,  however,  victory  began 
to  incline  to  the  Scottish  side.  Ralph  Percy,  brother 
to  Hotspur,  was  made  pris^mer  by  the  Earl  More- 
•chal,  and  shortly  after,  Harry  PercyS  himself  was 
taken  by  Lord  Montgomer\'.  The  number  of  cap- 
tives, according  to  Wmtoun,  nearly  equalled  that  of 
the  victors.  IJpon  this  the  Englisn  retired,  and  left 
the  Scots  masters  of  the  dear-bought  honours  of  the 

amine  ap  : but  Bertrand  drew  hie  darcor.  and  naid,  " Sir,  rield 
je  isf  pnannpr,  or  no  n*»cue  ; uU  >•«  an*  tiut  dead."  i’lie 

dianauunteil  cbjaninioo  apuLo  not  a word ; on  w hich  Bt-rtrand,  in 
ire.  daahed  hir  diirrer  into  hia  skull.  Rcftiden,  the  bnttlu 
wu  ool  nlwar*  finished  by  one  warnqr  obtainine  this  adrnntnw 
«nrer  tbe  olfaer. — In  the  battle  of  •Nejora.  llic  lamoua  Sir  Jonn 
C*hmd<w  wa*  overthrown,  and  lield  down,  by  a ri^ntic  S|>aniHh 
eaTmlier.  named  Martino  Fernandez.  ‘‘Then  Sir  John  Chan- 
dos."  ■ay*  Fmissart,  **  reinenihrral  of  o knife  that  he  had  in  his 
tMocae.  and  drew  it  out.  and  struck  this  Marryne  so  in  die 
haekp.  and  in  the  aydes.  that  lu;  wounded  him  to  detlie,  as  ho  laye 
hym.’*  Tbe  daetter,  which  the  knighta  employeil  in  flicsc 
efasr  and  desper.'itoathmies,  wiis  ralleil  the  poniard  qf  mereu. 

* Their  name*  were  Robert  Hart  and  Simon  Gleniiinninc.  The 
chaplain  waa  Richard  I.unilie.  urterwards  Arrlxleacon  of  Aber- 
4«e».— OOOSCROPT.  Hart,  aecordine  toWintoun.  waa  a knight. 
That  hwtorian  sa.ra  no  rmo  knew  Ihiw  Douirla-s  fell. 

t The  banner  of  DuuyUa.  Ufion  this  meiiinrnhlo  nrcasinn,  w.as 
bomekyhii  natural  son,  Archiliald  Ilontrlas,  ancestor  of  the  fami- 
ly Carers,  hemiitary  Hherills  of  Te\iotdale,  amonirat  whoso 
arehirps  this  riorinus  relic  is  still  preserx-ed.  The  Eairl,  at  his  on- 
aec,  is  said  to  nave  ch arced  his  aun  U>  defend  it  to  the  loatdropof 
kai  blood. 

• This  prophecy  occtm  in  the  ballad  aa  an  ominoua  dream. 

i Hota^,  lia  nis  lanaotn,  built  the  ctuUc  of  Penoon,  in  Ayr- 


field.  But  the  Bishop  of  Durham  approaching  at  the 
head  of  a body  of  fresh  forcecu  not  only  chocked  the 
pursuit  of  the  victors,  but  made  prisoners  of  some  of 
the  stragglers,  who  had  urged  the  chase  too  for. 
The  battle  was  not,  however,  renewed,  os  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  Percy.  The  field  waa  fought  16th  August, 
1388. — Fohdcn,  FaoissAaT,  Hollinshed,  Godb- 

CROFT. 

The  ground  on  which  this  memorable  engage- 
ment took  place,  is  now  the  prorierty  of  John  Da- 
vidson, Esq.  of  Newcastle,  and  still  retains  the  name 
of  Battle-Cross.  A cross,  erroneously  termed  Per- 
efa  Croes,  has  been  erected  upon  the  spot  where  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Douglas  is  supposed  to  have  fallen. 
The  Castle  of  Qtterhourne,  which  was  besieged  by 
Douglas,  with  its  demesne  lands,  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  James  Ellis,  Esq.,  who  is  also  a proprietor 
of  a neighbouring  eminence  called  F'awdoun  hill,  on 
which  may  yet  bo  discerncel  the  vestiges  of  the 
Scottish  camp,  agreeing  with  the  description  of  the 
ballad,  "They  lighted  nigh  on  Otterbourn.”  Earl’s 
Meadows,  containing  a fine  spring  called  Percy’s 
M’ell,  are  a part  of  the  same  gentleman’s  grounds, 
and  probably  derive  their  name  from  the  battle.  The 
canm  on  Fawdoun  hill  is  a mile  distant  from  Bat- 
tje-Cross ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  va- 
rious changes  of  position  and  of  fortune  during  so 
long  and  fierce  an  engagement  between  two  conai' 
dernbic  armies,  must  have  extended  the  conflict  over 
all  the  vicinity. 

The  ballad  published  in  the  Reliquea,  is  avowedly 
an  English  production  ; and  the  author,  with  a na- 
tural partiality,  leans  to  the  side  of  his  countrymen  : 
yet  that  ballad,  or  some  one  similar,  inodifl^  pro- 
bably by  national  prejudice,  must  have  been  current 
in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI. ; for 
Godscroft,  in  treating  of  this  battle,  mentions  its 
having  been  the  subject  of  oopular  song,  and  pro- 
ceeds thus : " But  that  which  is  commonly  sung  of 
the  Hunting^  of  Cheviot,  seemeth  indeed  poetical, 
and  a mere  fiction,  perhaps  to  stir  up  virtue ; yet  a 
fiction  whereof  there  is  no  mention,  either  in  the 
Scottish  or  English  Chronicle.  Neither  arc  the 
songs  that  arc  made  of  them  both  one  ; for  the  Scots 
song  made  of  Otterhournc  telleth  the  time,  about 
Lammas ; and  also  the  occasion,  to  take  preys  out 
of  England : also  the  dividing  armies  betwixt  the 
Earls  of  File  and  Douglas,  and  their  several  jour- 
neys, almost  us  in  the  authentic  history.  It  begin- 
neth  thus : 

‘ It  f(*ll  about  litc  Lanunna  tkip, 

When  ywmion  win  their  hay, 

Tlic  (loclity  l)oui;laa  '(tan  to  tide. 

In  England  to  take  a prey.’  ’’ 

Godsoropt,  cd.  Edin.  1743,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

I cannot  venture  to  assert,  that  the  stanzas,  here 
published,  belong  to  the  ballad  alluded  to  hy  Gods- 
croft ; but  they  come  innch  nearer  to  his  description 
than  the  copy  published  in  the  first  edition^ll  which 
represented  Duiiglus  as  falling  hy  the  poniard  of  a 
faithless  page.  V et  we  learn  from  the  same  author, 
that  the  story  of  the  assassination  was  not  without 
foundation  in  tradition.— “There  are  that  say,  that 

ahiro,  belonyinir  to  tlie  fiunily  of  Montgomery,  now  Eark  et 
Eglintoiin. 

3 Out  then  HiMike  a bonny  boy, 

That  served  ano  o'  Eurl  DouKlaai  kin— 

‘ MeUiinks  I see  an  Enclish  liost, 

A cumine  brunkiiiK  us  upon.' 

If  thii)  lx:  true,  tliou  little  foot  pofo. 

If  this  lie  true  llion  tells  to  mo, 

Tlie  bniw(>flt  laiwer  in  Otierboume 
Hhull  be  thy  morning's  fee. 

‘‘  ‘ But  if  it  be  false,  Ituiu  little  boy  I 
But  and  a lie  Uinu  tells  to  mo. 

On  tlio  highest  tree  in  Otierboume.  _ 

Wi'  my  ain  hands,  ITI  hang  the  hie  I* 

‘‘  The  boy  ha.s  ta’en  out  his  little  penknife, 

I'hat  hung  right  low  down  by  his  gore. 

And  he  gave  I»rd  Douglas  a deadly  wound, 

I wot  a deep  wound  and  a sare. 

" Earl  Douglas  to  the  Montgomery  said, 

‘ Take  thou  lltc  vanguard  of  tlic  three  ; 

And  bury  rue  by  tlie  hrakun  bush. 

That  grows  upon  yon  lilye  lec.' ") 

Minatreisy,  1st  Edit.  Vol.  i.  p.  9S. 
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he  [DouiHas]  was  not  slain  bv  the  enemy,  but  by 
one  of  his  own  men,  a erooin  of  his  ciiambcr,  whom 
he  hod  struck  the  day  oefore  with  a truncheon,  in 
ordering  of  the  buttle,  because  he  saw  him  make 
somewhat  slowly  to.  And  they  name  this  man 
John  Uickerton  of  LufTness,  who  left  a part  of  his 
armour  behind  unfastened,  and  when  be  was  in  the 

greatest  conflict  this  servant  of  his  came  behind  his 
ack,  and  slew  him  thereat.” — Godscroft,  ut  supra. 
— “But  this  narration,”  adds  the  liistonan,  “is  not 
so  probable.”*  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  no  founda- 
tion, but  the  common  desire  of  assigning  some  re- 
mote and  extraordinary  cause  for  the  death  of  a 
great  man.  The  following  ballad  is  also  inacairate 
in  many  other  particulars,  and  is  much  shorter  and 
more  indistinct,  than  that  printed  in  tlie  Jielimtcs, 
although  many  verses  are  almost  the  same.  Hot- 
spur, for  instance,  is  called  A’oW  /-'ercy,  a title  he 
never  enjoyed.  Neither  was  Douglas  buried  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  in  Melrose  Abbey,  where  his  tomb 
is  still  shown. 

This  song  was  first  published  from  Mr.  Herd’s 
CoUeeiion  v Scottish  ^ngs  and  Ballads,  £dm. 
1774,  2 vols.  octavo ; but  fortunately  two  copies 
have  since  been  obtained  from  the  recitation  of  old 
persons  residing  at  the  head  of  Ettrick  Forest,  by 
which  the  story  is  brought  out,  and  completed  in  a 
manner  much  more  correspondent  to  the  true  his- 
tory. 

1 cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Ot- 
terbourne,  without  stating  (with  all  the  deference  j 
due  to  the  father  of  this  species  of  literature)  some  j 
doubts  which  have  occurred  to  an  ingenious  corres- 
pondent, and  an  excellent  anti^uar)',  concerning  the 
remarks  on  the  names  subjoined  to  the  ballads  of 
Chevy  Chacc  and  Otlerbourne,  in  the  Rtliquts  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  34,  4th  edition.  | 

“John  de  Lovcle,  ShenfT  of  Northumberland,  ' 
34th  Hen.  VII.,”  is  evidently  a mistake,  as  Henry  ' 
VII.  did  not  reign  quite  twenty-four  years  ; but  the 
person  meant  was  probably  John  de  j.avale,  knight, 
of  Delavale  Castle,  who  w’as  slierifi',  34th  Henry 
VIII.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  was  the , 

Sorson  called  in  the  ballad  “ the  gentil  Lovel.”  Sir  ' 
lair  the  rich  Rugbe,  was  probably  Sir  Rnlj>h  Neville 
of  Raby  Castle,  son  of  the  first  Karl  of  VVestmore- 
land,  and  cousin-german  to  Hotspur.  In  the  more 
modern  edition  oi  the  ballad,  ho  is  expressly  call^ 
Sir  Ralph  Raby,  /.  e.  of  Raby. 

VVith  resMct  to  the  march  of  Douglas,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  ballad,  it  appears  that  he  entered 
Northumberland  from  the  westward.  Redesdale, 
Rothely  crags,  and  Green  I^ighton,  are  a few  miles 
eastward  of  Otterboiirnc.  Otterscope  hill  lies  south- 
west from  Green  Leighton. 

The  celebrated  Hotspur,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Northiitnbcrland,  was,  in  1386,  Governor  of  Ber- 
wick, and  Warden  of  the  East  Marches;  in  which 
last  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Douglas.  I 

Sir  Henry  Fitzhugh,  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was 
one  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  commanders 
at  the  battle  of  Homcldown.  | 

As  to  the  local  situation  of  Otterbourne,  it  is  thirty 
statute  miles  from  Newcastle,  though  Buchanan  has 
diminished  the  distance  to  eight  miles  only. 

The  account  given  of  Sir  John  of  Agurstone ; 
seems  also  linbl^to  some  doubt.  'I'his  personage  is 
supposed  by  Bishop  Percy  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Hagerstons  of  Hagerston,  a Northumbrian  family, 
who,  according  to  the  fate  of  war,  were  sometimes 
Mbjects  of  Scotland.  I cannot,  however,  think, 
that  at  this  period,  while  the  English  were  in  pos- 
session both  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh,  with  the 

• Wintoun  anRifru  another  caitae  for  Douglaii  bctiur  carolcMlv 
armed : ' 

“ The  Erie  Jamrs  waj>  <ia  besr, 

For  til  onlanc  liin  rompnnjr. 

And  on  hiti  fayii  for  to  pa*. 

Thnl  rerkl(*)i  lie  of  hw  armrnir  wa*  ; 

Ttie  Erie  of  Mwrmwye  Itanionet, 

Tliai  *ayd,  at  Ihot  Ijrme  wa*  ferrybete.” 

Book  vm  Chap.  7. 

Till*  rlrcumttarK-e  of  Dou(lai’  omitting  to  put  on  hi*  helmet  oc- 
oura  in  the  ballad. 


intermediate  fortresses  of  W’ark,  Cornhill,  snd  NTor- 
ham,  the  Scots  possessed  any  piart  of  Northumber- 
land, much  less  a manor  which  lay  within  that 
strong  chain  of  castles.  I should  presume  the  Mr-, 
son  alluded  to  rather  to  have  been  one  of  the  Ru- 
therfords, Barons  of  Etlgerstane,  or  Edgerston,  a 
warlike  familv,  wiiich  has  long  flourished  on  the 
Scottish  Borders,  and  who  were,  at  this  very  pe- 
riod, retainers  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  The  same 
notes  contain  an  account  of  the  other  Scottish  war- 
riors of  distinction  who  were  pre^mt  at  the  battle. 
These  were,  the  Eurls  of  Monteith,  Buchan,  and 
Huntly;  the  Barons  of  Maxwell  and  Johnston; 
Sw’inton  of  that  ilk,  an  ancient  family,  which  about 
that  period  produced  several  distinguished  warriors; 
.Sir  David  (or  rather,  as  the  learnc^d  Bishop  well  re- 
marks, Sir  Walter)  Scott  of  Buccloucb,  Stewart  of 
Garlics,  and  Murray  of  Cockpoul. 

“ Resigns  et  lesibtu.  Scotici  eon$iantes, 

Vot  ciyptU  et  gladiis  pro  patriU  pugnantu 
Yutra  est  victoria,  vestri  e*t  et  gloria. 

In  cantu  et  hisloria,  perpes  est  manoria  !" 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OTTERBURN. 
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The  Battle  op  OrTERBouaNE. 

It  fell  about  the, Lammas  tide,. 

When  (he  muir-men  win  their  hay, 


* TW  iBustrioo*  &mtlr  of  Gordon  \ra«  oriirinnllr  U]>on 

the  hade  of  Gordon  and  HiuiUy,  in  ilv>  nhirc  ol'Bi  rwick,  undnrtj. 
titevilire.  of  Border  extraction.  The  alirw  by  which  tiR>y  mnovod 
6aai  tkence  toU»  ahiiva  of  Aberdeen  and  Im'cnienii,  are  worthy 
of  Mtace.  In  1300,  Adam  de  Gordon  wita  Worden  of  the  .Mnrclica. 
— RThiKH,  voL  ii.  p.  870.  He  obUinixl.  from  U«il>*.rt  l]m  Bnire.  a 
fmci  of  ilw  fortcited  ettate  of  Daviil  de  Htrathledyie.  Kurl  of 
A ttud  : bM  uo  poawMion  followed,  tha  earl  luivin^r  retumol  to 
hii  allegiance.— John  d«  Gordon.  hi»  prtnt  crandrun.  olituiiiod, 
6noi  Rabeit  IL,  a new  charter  of  tite  land*  ofHtrathliolcio.  winch 
had  been  ooc«  more  andtinalty  forfciu-d  by  David.  Karlof  Atliol, 
ahm  in  the  battle  of  Kilbltuio-  This  irmnt  is  dotiHl  t.iih  July, 
tra.  John  d«  Crordon.  who  vviui  desiinori  to  transfi-r,  fnitn  the 
Berderr  of  lEloaiaxid  to  those  of  the  H^bfands,  u powerful  and 
■Httial  rare,  was  hmuelf  a redoiibtod  wonior,  nrai  many  of  hU 
exploits  occur  in  U>e  annals  of  that  ludwlent  perirnl.  In  1371 -S, 
the  Enfisb  Bordemn  invndt'd  and  plumh>rr-d  the  lands  of  (ioniuo, 
SOI  the  Beatlttb  East  Marcii.  tiir  John  of  Gordon  rctaliaicd.  Inr 
an  iocuruon  on  Northumlicrland,  wlR-re  be  collected  niiicli  S(>otl. 
Bet  as  be  retnmed  with  Ins  IkmiIv,  lu;  w-as  attaclced.  hi  iinaw  nies, 
by  Sir  John  Lifbume,  a Northunmnon,  wIri.  with  n suprrrior  force, 
iv  near  Carham  in  amlxkili.  to  intercetd  him.  Gordon  Immiinii.Hl 
•ad  dieewrf  hia  foliowers,  charited  iJie  English  Kalinntly.  and . af- 
tix  harinf  htmaeif  been  fr^-e  tiines  in  yreat  pent,  cained  a eoio- 
jirte  ricUtrr,  slaying  nuiny  Sontlirons.  and  (akinir  tlieir  lender 
and  faii  brother  cairtive.  Accordinc  to  the  1‘rior  of  I.oeliJeviii.  lie 
ami  dei(ieralely  wounded  i but 

*■  There  rays  a wello  iretc  renowiie, 

Anti  Btetly  prysyd  weS  (ud  Gordowii." 

Sbortly  after  this  exphiit.  Sir  John  of  Gordon  encountered  and 
iKted  Sr  Tttomas  Mussrave,  a renowned  Enclish  Marchmai^ 
whom  he  made  prutoner.  The  Lord  of  Johnstone  had,  about  the 
mot  taae.  a treat  advantatc  on  the  West  Border ; and 

heaee,  says  ^ jmtoun. 

“ He  and  the  LonI  of  Gordowno 
Had  a aoveraiie  gud  renown, 

Of  ony  that  war  of  tbare  tlegre^ 

For  full  thai  war  of  gret  booutc." 

rpoa  another  occaskn.  Sir  John  of  Gordon  Usaid  to  havo  par- 
tmar  socceeded  in  the  snrprisal  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  altliourh 
the  sapenority  of  (be  garrison  obliged  him  to  reUnquLsli  hh  enter- 

The  (wHsH  ia  accurate,  in  intrwiiicing  this  warrior,  with  his 
dm  into  the  host  of  Douglas  at  Otterbonme.  Pcrbaps,  as  lie 
was  in  (oaiseMion  ofbis  extensive  iiortbem  dunmins,  he  brought  to 
the  6eid  the  northern  broadswords,  as  well  as  tlic  lances  of  liis 
eastern  Bosderets.  With  his  gallant  leader,  he  lost  hu  life  in  the 
deadly  conflict.  The  Engluli  ballad  commemonites  his  valour  and 
mdeoce: 

“The  Yerk>  of  Huntley,  cawte  ami  keno.” 

Bvt  the  title  is  a premature  dt'sicnalion.  Thi;  Earldom  of 
Bandy  eras  &st  conferred  on  Atexamler  Beaton,  wiioinariiod  the 
arand-dBaiAter  of  the  hem  of  Ottodioiinie,  and  n.<«utmN)  his  title 
iraai  HanUy.  in  the  mirth.  Beside.*  his  eldest  sun  Adnm.  wlw 
easiiad  oothe  line  of  Ibo  family,  Sir  John  de  (innion  left  two 
sons,  known  in  tradition  by  iIh;  familiar  names  of  JocA'  and  Taw. 
T%e  fcsaier  was  tlie  ancestor  of  the  Gordon*  of  T’iilurp  ; iIk>  lat- 
teraf  thoaeof  Lenmoir.  and  of  Craig- Gurdtm.  This  ln*t  t'uniily  is 
new  reysastoted  by  James  Gordon.  Eso.  of  Craig,  l)«;ing  tlie  elc- 
sen^  8>  dhect  descent,  from  .'^ir  John  de  Gonlun 

♦ The  clu  of  Grwme,  always  numerous  nnd  rmwrrful  uimui  the 
Bordar.  wrere  of  Seotiisih  origin,  and  deduce  tin-  descent  of  their 
daeftain.  Granite  of  Netbediy , from  John  reffh  /Ar  bright  r:rnr<l, 
asoQ  at  Mahce  Grseme,  Earl  of  .Mentcith.  w l»o  fluurisheil  in  the 
fcartwuiUt  eentury.  Laitcrty,  tli<*y  became  Kn^lhktnen,  a*  die 
phrase  went,  and  settled  upon  tlieDidiairiiblo  f.aiid.  whence  they 
were  tmmpoited  to  Ireland,  by  James  Yt.,  with  tlie  excepiioii  of 
a eery  few  reapeclalde  flituilies  : " lieca<ise,”  said  liU  Majesty  in 
a pwMdamatioQ.  " they  do  all  lout  e>pecially  the  Gra.-rnc-*)  e<m- 
Chh  (faemsehres  to  be  no  meet  |icr»on*  to  live  in  iIiom-  countries  ; 
sod  alao  to  the  intent  tla-ir  Inruh  may  lie  inhabited  l>>*  other*,  of 
gaad  and  honest  eonveraatjon.*'  But,  hi  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
the  Qfssmes  of  the  Border  still  adluTerl  to  tlie  S»'.otti.*h  illeciancc, 
ss  apptxn  from  the  tower  of  Gra*me  in  Annandule.  (inenie's 
YTstW  in  Tweeddale,  and  oIImu  easthu  within  Brotlaml,  to  which 
they  hate  greet*  their  name.  The  render  i*.  however,  nt  libi'rty  to 
sappos*.  that  the  Gnsme*  of  rhe  Lennox  and  .Menteith.  always 
ready  to  sbed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  Uieir  conniry,  on  tins 
occassen  joioed  Dot^las. 

: TVe  chief  of  this  ancient  family,  at  tlio  date  of  the  battle  of 
OCUnbonme.  was  David  LindiiiMy,  l>ord  of  GIcnesk.  atteruurds 
ciesdad  Eart  of  Crawford.  He  was.  after  (lie  inutmer  of  tlu'  tunes, 
a okm  accomplished  knicht.  He  survived  tlie  battle  of  OtitT- 
bonroe.  and  the  succeeding  carnage  of  Homildon.  In  May.  1390, 
ha  went  to  England,  to  seek  adventures  of  cliivalrr ; and  justed, 
upim  London  Bridge,  against  the  I.onl  of  Well*,  an  English 
katght.  with  so  much  skill  and  success,  on  to  excite  among  tho 
spectators  a suspicion  tlial  he  was  lied  to  liis  saddle  w Inch  hn 
removed,  by  riding  up  to  the  royal  ehair.  vaulting  out  of  hi*  *Hd- 
die.  and  resumiog  hts  seat  without  assistaiici*,  although  hmileii 
smh  complete  armour.  In  1393,  Lindsay  was  nearir  slain  in  it 
sSyanga  manner.  A hand  of  Caterans,  or  wild  Hiclilanders,  liad 
Itnkc-n  down  from  the  Gramiiian  Hills,  and  weie  cncagird  in 
platHlenng  the  county  of  Angus.  Walter  Ogilvy,  Um  sherifT.  oml 
8ir  PaTrtdk  Gray,  marched  against  them,  and  were  joined  liy  Sir 
Dav^  Lutdny.  Thor  whole  retinue  did  not  exceed  sixty  men, 


The  doughty  Douglas  bound  him  to  tide 
Into  England,  to  drive  a prey. 

He  chose  the  Gordons*  and  the  Grajmes,t 
With  them  the  Linde.says,  light  and  gay  ;t 

and  the  Highlanders  were  above  three  hundred.  Nevertheless, 
trusting  to  liie  Mipenority  of  arms  ami  disriiitino.  the  knights 
rushed  on  Uk*  invadeni  at  Gosclune,  iu  the  Sturmont.  The  issue 
wo*  unfortunate.  Ogilvv,  Ins  brother,  and  many  of  his  kmdred, 
were  overpowered  aiaJ  slain.  Lindsay,  amied  at  alt  points,  made 
great  slaughter  among  Uh>  naked  Caterans  ; but  as  lie  pinned  one 
of  them  to  tlie  earth  with  his  lunce,  (lie  dying  mountaineer  writliod 
upwanls,  and,  colleciing  his  force,  fetched  a bkiw  with  liislirotul- 
sword,  which  cut  through  the  kuight’s  stirrup  leatlier  and  steel 
bool,  and  nearly  severed  his  leg.  Tho  Highlander  expired,  and 
Lindsay  was  with  difHcultr  borne  out  of  Um  fmid  by  Ins  followers.— 
W VNTOWX.  Lind*ny  is  also  noted  for  a retort  made  to  the  famous 
Hotspur.  At  n March  minting,  at  Haldane  Stank,  he  lioppcncd 
to  oliserve,  that  Percy  was  sbeaUmtl  in  complete  armour.  ’’  It  is 
for  fear  of  the  English  horsemen,''  said  Percy,  in  explanation ; 
fur  ho  was  alreaiiy  meditating  the  insurrection  inimurtolixed  by 
Shaksimare.  “ An ! Sir  Harry,"  answered  Liiulsay,  " I have 
seen  you  more  sorely  bested  by  Sceilish  footmen  than  by  Enflish 
liorse."— WrxTOWN.  SurJi  was  Uie  leader  of  Uki  “ Lindtseatt 
Ugfit  and  gay." 

Acconling  to  Froinsart,  tlu-re  were  three  Lindsays  in  tlw  hatUe 
of  Olterlioume,  w hom  Ik;  calls  Sir  William.  Sir  James,  and  Sir 
Ajexuiider.  To  Sir  Jiim(>*  Lindsay  tlM;re  fell  " a strange  chance 
of  war,"  winch  I give  in  ilw  worth  <if  the  old  historian.  “ I shall 
sliiiw  you  of  Sir  .Matbewo  Uoednian,  (an  English  warrior,  and 
governor  of  Berwick,)  wlio  was  on  iKitsehacke,  to  save  himselfe, 
for  h«'  alone  collide  not  r«-niedy  the  matter.  At  his  dei>artyngc. 
Sir  Jaine.s  UiiiUay  was  nere  him,  and  snwo  Sir  Matliewe depart- 
ed And  this  Sir  Juines,  to  wyn  iKinour,  followeil  in  cliooe  Sir 
MutlH-we  Ueednian.  and  came  so  near  him,  that  Im  myghi  have 
slrykcn  livm  with  by*  gpcorc.ifhe  had  lyst.  Tlion  he  said,  ' A I 
Sir  Knyghi.  tournet  it  i.s  a shomo  thus  to  fly  r 1 om  James  of 
Lind*ay.  If  ye  will  nat  toiime,  I shiill  strike  you  on  the  liacke 
with  my  stsiare.’  Sir  .Mathewc  s|Hike  no  worilo,  but  stiuke  his 
hor*  with  his  «iiune*  sorer  than  he  did  before.  In  this  manor  ho 
chiisiul  him  more  than  three  tnyles  And  at  lu*t  ,*tir  Mathewe  Ut'od- 
mHii's  horn  foundered,  and  fell  uiiil«*r  him.  Than  Iw  aleid  fortho 
on  the  erlhe,  and  tirewo  out  his  swerdo,  nml  loke  cornge  to  deti>iid 
hiimielfe.  And  the  Scote  IlKiiighie  to  have  strykeu  him  on  tho 
bit'Kt,  hut  Str  Mallmwe  Kcetlinan  swerved  fro  the  stroke,  anti  the 
speitre  |siint  etitred  into  Um  erthe.  TImii  Sir  Matimwe  strak 
asotider  the  siienre  wyth  his  swenle.  And  whan  Sir  James  Lind- 
say saw  iKiwe  ho  Imd  lust  his  simare,  Im  cast  away  the  Imii- 
clioii,  and  Ivghtcd  n-fute.  and  tuke  a l^tell  liattcll-axe,  tliat  ho 
carryed  at  his  liacke.  and  himdled  it  with  his  one  hand,  quickly 
and  delyverly.  lo  ilie  whyehe  feaie  Scotles  bi>  well  exp*;r1e.  And 
than  he  set  at  Sir  .Mathew e,  aral  lie  defended  himselto  ivoperly. 
Thu*  limy  joumeyetl  toguyder.  one  with  an  uxe,  and  Um  other  will* 
a swonle.  a longe  sea*on,  and  no  man  to  Ictle  Umm.  Pynally, 
Sir  James  Luttuay  gave  tho  knyglit  such  strokes,  and  held  him 
so  whorl,  that  ht;  was  pufte  out  of  brethe  in  such  wyse,  Uiat  he 
yielded  liiiiisellc.  and  sayde,  ‘Sir  Jumi*!!  Lindsay,  I yelde  me  to 
you.'—'  Well.’  quotl  he ; ‘ and  I recoyvo  you,  rescue  or  no  rescue.' 
— ' I am  content,’  qiiiMl  Rredman.  ‘ so  yo  dele  with  me  like  a 
gootl  conijianyon.'— ■ I shall  /Kit  farlo  that,’  quotl  Lintlsay,  and  so 
put  up  hi*  swofde.— ' Well,’  said  Keeitman,  ‘ wlinl  will  ye  nowa 
that  I shall  do  ?— I ani  your  prisoner ; ye  liuve  runmmrcd  mu ; I 
woldc  gloilly  go  agayii  to  Newcostell,  and,  within  fiftene  dayes,  i 
shall  ctimo  to  you  into  Scotland,  wlmre  as  yo  shall  assign  nne.’ — ' 1 
nm  ctintenl,'  qutsl  Linilsny  : ‘ ye  shall  iiromyse.  by  your  faythc. 
to  pa>sent  yourselfc,  within  lliese  four  weeks,  at  Edinborowe  ^ and 
wimresuver  ye  go,  to  repute  yourselfi'  my  prisoner.’  All  this  Sir 
Matliewe  swarc,  and  promised  to  fulill." 

The  warrior*  parted  urain  these  lilieral  terms,  nnd  Rcedmanre- 
tnmeil  to  Newcastle.  But  Lindsay  bad  scarcely  ridden  a mile, 
when  lie  met  tlie  Bishop  of  Durham,  with  SOO  lionie.  whom  he 
rutlu  townriU,  believing  them  to  be  Scottish,  until  he  was  too 
near  Umm  to  e.scaim.  " Tim  by*hop|ie  stepto  to  him,  and  sayde, 

‘ Lindsay,  ye  are  taken  : yicldc  ye  to  me.’—'  Who  Im  youJ’  quod 
Lindsay.— ■ I am,'  quod  he,  "tho  Ryslioppu  of  Durham.’— * And 
fro  whons  come  you.  sir)’  qiHid  Lindsay.  ' f come  fVo  the  bat- 
fell.’  quo<l  the  bishonpe,  ' Imt  I stnicke  never  a stroke  Uicrc.  I go 
Iwck  to  Ncwcastell  f«ir  this  night,  and  ye  shal  go  with  me.’—  I 
may  not  chu*e,'  quod  Lindsay,  ' siih  ye  will  han>  it  so.  I have 
taken,  and  Iain  taken:  such  is  the  adventures  of  acmes. 
Lindsay  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Um  bisliop’w  lodgings  in 
Newcastle,  and  hero  he  was  met  by  his  i>risoncr  Sir  Matthew 
Rceilmoii ; wiio  "founde  him  in  a studye.  lying  in  a windowe, 
nnd  saydn.  ‘ What ! Sir  JanH>*  Linilsay,  what  make  you  liere)'— 
TImii  Sir  James  came  forth  of  the  studye  to  him,  and  saydo,  ' By 
my  faylh.  Sir  Matlmwe,  fortune  linlh  brought  me  hyder : for,  as 
soon  as  I was  departed  fm  yoQ,  I mete  by  ebauncu  tlm  Ryshoppe  of 
Durham,  to  w hotn  I um  pruoncr,  os  ye  im  to  mu.  I tielevc  ye  shal 
not  nude  to  come  to  Edintmrowe  to  me  to  mak  your  fynaunce.  I 
think,  rather,  wo  shal  make  an  exclmiige  one  tor  nnuilier,  if  the 
hyslioppe  be  also  rxinirntc.'— * Well,  Sir,'  qiuxl  Reodman,  ‘wo 
shall  accord  ryght  w ell  toguyder  ; ye  sliwl  dine  this  diiy  with  mo 
Uie  bysliopim  nnd  our  men  be  pone  forth  to  fyglit  with  your  inea. 

I can  nat  tell  what  we  shall  know  at  their  relourne.' — ‘ I am  con- 
tent Iodine  witliyoUj’ quod  Lindsay."— Froissart's  Chroniclt, 
translated  by  Bourchicr,  Imiti  Bcmerw,  vol.  i.  chap.  I«. 

‘ O gnin  bonti  dc'  ravalieri  nnliqiii 

Fran  rivali,  eran  di  fe  diversi ; 

C si  sentiaB  de  gli  aspri  colpi  iniqui 

Pertulta  la  persona  anco  dolemi ; 

F pur  per  selve  oacure,  e calle  iniqui 

Insieme  van  senza  soapetta  averaL” 

L'Orltndo. 
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But  the  Jardines  wald  not  with  him  ride, 
And  they  rue  it  to  this  day.* 

And  he  has  burn’d  the  dales  of  Tyne, 

And  part  of  Bambrough  shire; 

And  three  good  towers  on  Reidswire  fells, 
He  left  them  all  on  fire. 

And  he  march’d  up  to  Newcastle, 

And  rode  it  round  about ; 

“ O wha's  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Or  wha’s  the  lady  o’t  ?” — 

But  up  spake  proud  Lord  Percy,  then  i 
Ana  O but  he  spake  hie! 

“ I am  the  lord  of  this  castle. 

My  wife’s  the  lady  gay.” 

” If  thou’rt  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Sae  weel  it  pleases  me ! 

For.  ere  I cross  the  Border  fells, 

The  tane  of  us  shall  die.” — 

He  took  a lane  spear  in  his  hand, 

Shod  with  the  metal  free,  > 

And  for  to  meet  the  Douglas  there. 

He  rode  right  fiiriouslie. 

But  O how  pale  his  lady  look’d, 

Frao  aff  the  castle  wa’. 

When  down  before  the  Scottish  spear 
She  saw  proud  Percy  fa’. 

“ Had  we  twa  been  upon  the  green. 

And  never  an  eye  to  see, 

I wad  hae  had  you,  fiesh  and  fell;t 
But  your  sword  sail  gae  wi’  me.” 

" But  gao  je  up  to  OUerbourne, 

And  wait  there  dayis  three : 

And,  if  I come  not  ere  three  dayis  end, 

A fausc  knight  ca’  ye  me.” — 

‘‘  The  Otterbournc’s  a bonnie  bum ; 

*Tis  pleasant  there  to  l>e ; 

But  there  is  nought  at  Otterbourne, 

To  feed  my  men  and  me. 

” 'The  deer  rins  wild  on  hill  and  dale, 

The  birds  fly  wild  from  tree  to  tree; 

But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  kale, 

To  fendt  my  men  and  me. 

Yet  I will  stay  at  Otterbourne, 

Where  you  shall  welcome  be ; _ 

And,  if  ye  come  not  at  three  dayis  end, 

A fause  lord  I’ll  ca’  thee.” — 

“Thither  will  I come,”  proud  Percy  said, 

“ By  the  might  of  Our  Ladye!” — 

" There  will  I bide  thee,”  said  the  Douglas, 
“ My  troth  I plight  to  thee.” 

They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 

Upon  the  bent  sae  brown ; 

They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 

And  threw  their  pallions  down. 

And  he  that  had  a bonnie  boy. 

Sent  out  his  horse  to  grass ; 


And  be  that  had  not  a bonnie  boyi 
His  ain  servant  he  was.§ 

But  up  then  spake  a little  page. 

Before  the  peep  of  dawn— 

“ O waken  ye,  waken  ve,  my  good  lord. 

For  Percy’s  hard  at  hand.”— 

“ Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liar  loud  1 
Sae  loud  I Hear  ye  lie : 

For  Percy  had  not  men  yestreenll 
To  dight  my  men  and  me. 

" But  I have  dreamed  a dreary  dream. 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Sky  ; 

I saw  a dead  man  win  a fight 
And  1 think  that  man  was  1.” 

He  belted  on  his  guid  braid  sword. 

And  to  the  field  he  ran ; 

But  he  forgot  the  helmet  good, 

That  should  have  kept  his  brain. 

When  Percy  wi’  the  Dougins  met, 

I wat  he  was  fu’  fain  ! 

They  swakked  their  swordsL'till  sair  they  swat. 
And  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain.1’ 

But  Percy  with  his  good  broad  sword. 

That  could  so  sharply  wound, 

Has  wounded  Dougins  on  the  brow, 

Till  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  call’d  on  his  little  foot-page. 

And  said— “Run  spoedilie. 

And  fetch  my.  ain  dear  sister’s  son. 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery. 

“ My  nephew  good,”  the  Douglas  said, 

“ What  recks  the  death  of  ane ! 

Last  night  I dremn’d  a dreary  dream. 

And  r ken  the  day’s  thy  ain. 

“My  wound  is  deep  ; I fain  would  sleep; 

'fake  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three. 

And  hide  me  by  the  braken**  bush. 

That  grows  on  yonder  lilyc  lee. 

“ O bury  me  by  the  braken  bush. 

Beneath  the  blooming  brier. 

Let  never  living  mortal  ken, 

That  ere  a kindly  Scot  lies  here.” 

He  lifted  up  that  noble  lord, 

Wi’  the  saut  tear  in  his  ee ; 

He  hid  him  in  the  braken  bush, 

That  his  merrie-mcn  might  not  see. 

The  moon  was  clear,  the  day  drew  near. 

The  spears  in  flinders  flew. 

But  mony  a gallant  Englishman 
Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew. 

The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood. 

They  steep’d  their  hose  and  shoon; 

The  Lindsays  flew  like  fire  about. 

Till  all  the  fray  was  done. 

'The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met. 

That  either  of  other  were  fain ; 


* The  JantinM  were  a clan  of  hardy  Wert-amler  men.  Tlioir 
chief  wn»  Jordineof  A|>|ileihrth.  Their  ri.dimal  to  ride  with  Don^- 
laa  waa,  probably,  thi!  riviih  of  one  of  thiNte  |>crpetual  feuda, 
which  iMually  rent  to  piecee  a SetUtish  army. 

I f>l/— Hide.  DuiiKlaa  insinuates,  that  Percy  was  rescued  by 
his  soldiers.  I Fend— Supt>orl. 

§ FroioMut  descrilios  a Scottish  host,  of  the  same  mriod,  as 
coflsisiinK  of  “ lilt.  M.  men  of  nimes.  kniylitis,  and  squirea, 
mounted  on  (rood  horses  ; and  other  X.  M.  men  of  warre.  armed, 
after  their  iryse,  risht  hardy  and  firse,  inount<>d  on  lytic  hackneys, 
the  whiche  were  never  tied,  nor  kept  at  hard  mejit,  but  leite  go  to 
pasturo  in  lire  fieldis  and  bushes.”— C/ironylcla  qf  FroUsart, 
translalerl  by  Lord  Berners,  chap.  xvii. 

• The  Englith  hnllad  has  hero 

* * Now-,  by  my  troth.’  the  Douslos  sayod. 

‘ It  ys  but  a fnj-ned  tayle  ; 

He  durst  not  looke  rm  my  broad  banner, 

For  all  Ynalando  so  haylle.’ 

” He  stepped  owl  at  his  pavolyon  door 
To  loko  an  it  were  lowo : 

* Araye  you,  lordynirs.  one  and  all. 

Pot  bm  bouynnes  no  peace. 


**  ‘ Tim  Yeric  of  Mcntayc*  thou  art  my  eme,* 
Tlio  forwarde  I sivc  to  Umc ; 

Tim  Yeric  of  Huiilley,  cawte  and  kene. 

He  Hlioil  with  Uice  Im. 

“ ' The  Loitl  of  Bouchan  in  armuie  bright. 

On  the  oUier  liand  bo  shall  be  ; 

Lord  Johnstone  and  Lord  Maxwell, 

They  two  shall  be  with  me. 

**  ‘Swinlon,  fayre  field  upon  your  pride. 

For  liattli!  make  you  buun  ; 

Syr  Davy  Scott,  Syr  Walter  Stewarde, 

Syr  Jliun  of  Agunitono.’  " 


s» 


H “ The  Percy  and  the  Douglas  mette, 

That  ether  of  other  was  fhyne ; 

Theyschapped  topether  whyll  that  they  sweettc, 
With  HWonU  of  fine  (lollaync,! 

Tyll  (he  bioode  from  their  tuifwoiiets  ran. 

As  the  brooko  doth  in  the  rayne.” 


BroJtm— Fern. 


Eng’lUh  BaHad. 


* McnteiUi.  f Code.  ; Cologne  •(cel. 
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Hiey  swapped  swords,  and  they  twa  swat. 

And  aye  the  blood  ran  down  between, 

“Now  yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Percy,”  he  said, 

“ Or  else  I vow  FU  lay  thee  low  r — 

“To  whom  must  I yieli”  auoth  Earl  Percy, 
“Now  that  I see  U must  be  so 7” — 

“ Thou  ehalt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  loun, 

Nor  vet  shall  thou  yield  to  me  j 

But  jrield  thee  to  the  braken  bush. 

That  grows  upon  yon  lilye  lee ! ’— 

“ I will  not  yield  to  a braken  bush. 

Nor  yet  will  I yield  to  a brier ; 

But  I w’ould  }'ield  to  Earl  Douglas, 

Or  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery,  if  he  were  here. 

As  soon  as  he  knew  it  was  Montgomery,* 

He  struck  his  sword’s  point  in  the  grondc } 

The  Montgomery  was  a courteous  knight, 

And  quicRlf  look  him  by  the  honde.t 

This  deed  was  done  at  the  Otterboume 
About  the  breaking  of  the  day : 

Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  braken  bush 
And  the  Percy  led  captive  away. 


THE  SANG  OP  THE  OUTL,\W  MURRAY. 

This  ballad  appears  to  have  been  composed  about 
the  reign  of  James  V.  It  commemorates  a trans- 
aetbn,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  betwixt  a Scot- 


should  be  kept  in  a state  of  tranqt^ily.— Rtmcb, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  G6.  In  order  to  accompliah  this  object, 

: it  was  natural  for  him,  according  to  the  policy  of  his 
I predecessors,  to  invest  one  great  family  with  the 
power  of  keeping  order  among  the  rest.  It  is  even 
probable,  that  the  Philiphau^  /amily  may  have  had 
I claims  upon  part  of  the  lordship  of  Eitrick  Forest, 
which  lay  intermingled  with  their  own  extensive 
possessions ; and,  in  the  course  of  arranging,  not, 
mdeetl,.ihe  feudal  superiority,  but  the  property  of 
these  lands,  a dispute  may  have  arisen,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  the  groundwork  of  a ballad. 

It  is  farther  probable,  that  the  Murrays,  like  other 
Border  clans,  were  in  a very  lawless  state,  and  held 
their  lands  merely  by  occupancy,  without  any  feudal 
fight.  Indeed  the  lands  of  the  various  proprietors 
in  Ettrick  Forest,  (being  a royal  demesne,)  were 
held  by  the  possessors,  not  in  property,  but  as  the 
kindly  tenants,  or  rentallers,  of  the  crown ; and  it 
is  only  about  150  years  since  they  obtained  charters, 
striking  the  feu-duty  of  each  proprietor  at  the  rate 
of  the  quit  rent  which  he  formerly  paid.  This  state 
of  possession  naturally  led  to  a confusion  of  rights 
ana  claims.  The  Kings  of  Scotland  were  often  re- 
duced to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  compromising 
such  matters  with  their  rebellious  subjects,  and 
James  himself  even  entered  into  a sort  of  league 
with  Johnnie  Faa,  the  king  of  the  gipsies.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  tradition,  handed  down  in  this  song, 
may  have  had  more  foundation  than  it  would  at 
present  be  proper  positively  to  assert. 

The  merit  of  this  beautiful  old  tale,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  fully  acknowledged.  It  has  been,  for  ages, 
popular  song  in  Selkirkshire.  The  scene  i%  by 


tii^  monarch,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  ancient  family  the  common  people,  supposed  to  have  been, the  Cas- 
oi  Murray  of  Philiphaugh,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  tie  of  Newark  upon  Yarrow.  This  Is  highly  im- 
Ediior  is  unable  to  ascertain  the  historical  founda-  probable,  because  Newark  was  always  a royal  fort- 
iioa  of  the  tale;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  light  can  ress.  Indml,  the  late  excellent,  antiouarian,  Mr. 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  without  an  accurate  Plummer,  Sheriff-depute  of  Selkirkshire,  has 
examination  of  the  family  charter-chest.  It  is  cer-  sured  the  Editor,  that  he  remembered  the  insignia 
tain,  that,  during  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Bruce  and  of  the  unicorns,  dt-c.,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  bat- 
Baliol,  the  family  uf  Philiphaugh  existed,  and  was  lad,  in  existence  upon  the  old  Tower  of  Hanging- 
powerful  ; for  their  ancestor,  Archibald  de  Moravia,  | shaw,  the  seat  of  the  Philiphaugh  family  i altbougn, 


Bubsenbes  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Eldward  I.,  A.  D 
129S.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  that,  residing  in 
a wild  and  frontier  country,  they  may  have,  at  one 
paiod  or  other,  during  these  commotions,  refused 
allegiance  to  the  feeble  monarch  of  the  day,  and  thus 
extorted  from  him  some  grant  of  territory  or  jurik- 
dictioo.  It  is  also  certain,  that,  by  a charter  from 
James  IV.,  dat(^  November  30.  1509,  John  Murray 
of  Philiphaugh  is  vested  with  the  dipnity  of  herita 
bic  Sheriff  of  Ettrick  Forest,  an  omce  held  by  his 
descendants  till  the  final  abolition  of  such  jurisdic- 
tions bv  28th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  23.  But  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  Wieve,  that  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  ballad  could  occur  under  the  reign  of  so  vigorous 
a monarch  os  James  IV.  It  is  true,  that  the  Dra- 
matis  Personct  introduced  seem  to  refer  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ; but  from  this  it  can  only  be  argued,  that  the 
autnor  himself  lived  soon  after  that  period.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  supposed,  (unless  farther  evidence,  can 
be  produced,  tending  to  invalidate  the  conclusion,) 
that  the  bard,  willing  to  pay  his  court  to  the  family, 
has  connected  hie  grant  of  the  sheriffship  by  James 
IV.,  with  some  former  dispute  betwixt  the  Murrays 
of  Philiphaugh  and  their  sovereign,  occurring  either 
while  they  were  engaged  upon  the  side  of  Baliol,  or 
in  the  subsequent  reims  of  David  II.  and  Robert  II. 
and  III.,  when  the  English  possessed  great  part  of 
the  Scottish  frontier,  and  the  rest  was  in  so  lawless 
a BUte  as  hardly  to  acknowledge  any  superior. 

At  the  same  time,  this  reasoning  is  not  absolutely 
conclusive.  James  IV.  had  particular  reasons  for 
desiring  that  Ettrick  Forest,  which  actually  formed 


upon  first  perusing  a copy  of  the  ballad,  be  was'm 
clined  to  subscribe  to  the  [Kipular  opinion.  The 
Tower  of  Hangingshaw  has  been  demdlished  for 
many  years.  It  stood  in  a romantic  and  solitary 
situation,  on  the  classical  banks  of  the  Yarrow. 
When  the  mountains  around  Hangingshaw  were 
covered  with  the  wild  copse  which  constituted  a 
Scottish  Foresl,  a more  secure,  stronghold  for  an 
outlawed  baron  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  tradition  of  Ettrick  Forest  Dears,  that  the 
outlaw  was  a man  of  prodigious  strength,  possess- 
ing a baton  or  club,  with  which  he  laid  let  (i.  e. 
waste)  the  country  for  many  miles  round ; and  that 
he  was  at  length  slain  by  Buccleucl^  or  some  of  his 
clan,  at  a little  mount,  covered  with  fir-treea,  ad- 
joining to  Newark  Castle,  and  said  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  garden.?  A varying  tradition  bears  the 
place  of  his  death  to  have  been  near  to  the  house  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  gamekeeper,  beneath  the 
castle  j and  that  the  fatal  arrow  was  shot  by  Scott 
of  Haining,  from  the  ruins  of  a cottage  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  Yarrow.  There  were  extant,  within 
these  twenty  years,  some  verses  of  a song  on  his 
death.  The  feud  betwixt  the  Outlaw  and  the  Sco^ 
may  serve  to  explain  the  asperity  with  which  the 
chieftain  of  that  clan  is  handled  in  the  ballad. . , 

In  publishing  the  following  ballad,  the  copy  prin- 
cipally resorted  to  is  one,  apparently  of  considerable 
antiquity,  which  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Cockburn  of  Eldinburgh,  a lady  whose 
memory  will  be  long  honoured  py  all  who  knew 
her.5  Another  cx>py,  much  more  imperfect,  is  to  be 
found  in  Glenridders  MSS.  The  names  are  in  this 


pari  of  the  jointure  lands  of  Margaret,  his  (^ueen,  I last  miserably  mangled,  as  is  always  the  case  when 


* lln  one  copy  (be  line  Aland* : 

" A*  anon  a*  lie  knew  it  was  Sir  Hugh..”,— Ed.) 

* [Here  Uie  Engliah  ballad  of  Ottotboume  ho*  that  etquiiite 
, oimoat  tbe  some  as  m the  elder  Cbevy  Chase : 

“ Then  on  the  morn  they  made  them  beerw 
. Orturoh  and  hozeli  gray  ; 

II 


Mony  a widow  with  weeping  tears 
Their  inakcA  they  fllte  away."] 

t [The  hollow  under  this  mount  is  called  by  the  country  pMpl^ 
‘slain-man’s  lee  and  a mmiber  of  human  bones  were  fouoa 
Utere  a few  years  ago  in  making  a drain.  1830.— Ed.  1 
S (Mrs.  Cockburn  of  Ormistoun,  the  autbeieM  of  the  Flowen 
of  the  Forfit  M.] 
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ballads  are  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of  per- 
sons livini^  at  a distance  from  the  scenes  in  which 
they  are  laid.  Mr.  Plummer  also  gave  the  Editor  a 
few  additional  verses,  not  contains  in  either  copy, 
which  are  thrown  into  what  seem^  their  proper 
place.  There  is  yet  another  copy  in  Mr.  Herd’s 
Mss.,  which  has  been  occasionally  made  use  of. 
Two  verses  are  restored  in  the  present  edition,  from 
the  recitation  of  Mr.  Mungo  Park,  whose  toHa  du- 
ring his  patient  and  intrepid  travels  in  Africa,  iiave 
not  eradicated  from  his  recollection  the  legendary 
lore  of  his  native  countiv.* 

The  arms  of  tho  Piiiuphaugh  family  are  said  by 
tradkion  to  allude  to  their  outlawed  state.  They 
are,  indeed,  those  of  a huntsman,  and  are  blazoned 
thus Argent,  a hunting-horn  sable,  stringed  and 
garnished  gules,  on  a chief  azure,  throe  stars  of  the 
nrst.'  Crest,  a Demi- Forester,  winding  his  horn, 
proper.  Motto,  Hinc  luqtu  mpema  venabor. 


ThB  SaNO  or  THE  OoTLAW  MuEBAY. 


Bttbicice  Fobeste  is  a feir  foreste. 

In  it  grows  raanie  a semelie  trie; 
There’s  hart  and  hynd,  and  dae  and  rae, 
And  of  a*  wilde  bcstis  grete  plentie. 


There’s  a feir  castelle,  bigged  wi’  lymo  and  stane ; 

O I gin  it  stands  not  pleasauntlie  I 
In  the  fore  front  o’  that  castcUc  frir, 

Twa  unicorns  are  bra’  to  see ; 

There’s  the  picture  of  a knight,  and  a ladyc  bright. 
And  the  grene  hollin  abunc  tneir  brie.t 

There  an  Outlaw  kepis  five  hundred  men ; 

He  keepis  a royallc  cumpanic ! 

His  menyemen  arc  a’  in  ac  yverye  clad, 

O’  the  Lincoine  grene  sae  gave  to  see ; 

He  and  his  ladyc  in  purple  crad, 

O I gin  they  lived  not  royallie ! 


Word  is  gane  to  our  nobil  King. 

In  F^linburgh  where  that  he  lay, 

That  there  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettnckc  Foreste, 
Counted  Iiim  nought,  nor  a’  his  comtrie  gay. 


“ I make  a vowe,”  then  the  gude  King  said, 

“ Unlo  the  man  that  deir  bought  me, 

Pse  either  be  King  of  Ettnckc  Foreste, 

Or  King  of  Scotlande  that  Outlaw  sail  be !” 


And  desyre  him  cum,  and  be  my  man 
And  hold  of  me  yon  Foreste  me. 

“ To  Edinburgh  to  cum  and  gang, 

His  safe  warrant  I sail  me } 

And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

We’ll  conquess  baith  bis  landis  and  be. 

" Thou  mayst  vow  I’ll  cast  his  castell  dowi^ 
And  mak  a widowe  o’  his  gave  ladye ; 

I’ll  hang  his  tnerryemen,  payr  by  payr. 

In  ony  frith  where  I may  them  see.’ — 

James  Boyd  tuik  bis  leave  o’  the  nobil  King, 

To  Etiricke  Foreste  feir  cam  he; 

Down  Birkcndalc  Brae  when  that  be  cam, 

He  saw  the  feir  Foreste  wi’  his  ee.ll 

Baith  dae  and  rae,  and  harte  and  hinde. 

And  of  a’  wildc  bcstis  great  plentie ; 

He  heard  the  blows  that  bauldlyring. 

And  arrows  whidderan’  hym  near  bi. 

Of  that  feir  ca.stcll  he  got  a sight ; 

The  like  he  neir  saw  wi’  his  ee  I 

On  the  forefront  o’  that  castell  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  were  gaye  to  sec ; 

The  picture  of  a knight,  and  ladye  bright, 

And  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

Thereat  he  spyed  five  hundred  men, 

Shuting  with  bows  on  Newark  L^; 

They  were  a’  in  ae  livery  clad, 

O*^  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see.  i 

His  men  were  a*  clad  in  the  grene, 

Tho  knight  was  armed  capapie. 

With  a bended  bow,  on  a milk-white  sloed } 
And  1 wot  they  rank’d  right  bonnilie. 

Thereby  Boyd  kend  he  was  master  man, 

And  serv^  him  in  his  ain  degre. 

“ God  mot  thee  save,  brave  Outlaw  Murray ! 
Thy  ladye,  and  all  thy  chyvalrie !” — 

“Marry,  thou’s  wellcum,  gentleman, 

Some  king’s  messenger  thou  seemis  to  be.”— 

“The  King  of  Sfiotlonde  sent  me  here, 

And,  gude  Outlaw,  I am  sent  to  thee; 

I wad  wot  of  whom  ye  hald  your  landis, 

Or  man,  wha  may  thy  master  be?"— 


Then  spake  the  lord  hight  Hamilton,t 
And  to  the  nobil  King  said  he, 

“ My  sovereign  prince,  sum  counsell  take, 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 

“ I redd  ye,  send  yon  braw  Outlaw  till, 

And  see  gif  your  man  cum  will  he : 

Desyre  him  cum  and  be  your  man. 

And  bald  of  you  yon  Foreste  frie. 

**  Gif  be  refuses  to  do  that, 

We’ll  conauess  baith  his  landis  and  he ! 

Or  else,  we’ll  throw  his  castell  down, 

And  make  a widowe  o’  his  gaye  ladye.”— 

The  King  then  call’d  a gentleman, 

James  Boyd  (the  Earle  of  Arran  his  brother  was 
he;S) 

When  James  he  cam  before  the  King, 

He  knelit  befor  him  on  his  kn^. 

“ Wellcum,  James  Boyd  1”  said  our  nobil  King, 

A message  ye  maun  gang  for  me ; 

Ye  maun  hye  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 

To  yon  Outlaw,  where  bydeth  he : 

“ ,\sk  him  of  whom  he  haldis  his  landis. 

Or  man,  wha  may  his  master  be, 


“ Thir  landis  are  mine  I”  the  Outlaw  said ; 

“ I ken  nae  King  in  Christentie ; 

Frae  Soudron^  I mis  Foreste  wan. 

When  the  King  nor  his  knightis  were  not  to  see.*' 

“ He  desyres  you’l  cum  to  Edinburgh, 

And  hauld  of  him  this  Foreste  fre ; 

And,  gif  yc  refuse  to  do  this, 

HeMI  conquess  baith  thy  landis  and  thee, 

He  hath  vow’d  to  cast  thv  castell  down. 

And  raak  a widowe  o’  thy  gaye  ladye; 

“ He’ll  hang  thy  merryemen,  payr  by  payr. 

In  ony  frith  where  he  may  them  finde.”— 

“ Ay,  by  my  troth !”  the  Outlaw  saiii, 

“Than  wauld  I ihinke  me  far  behinde. 

“ Ere  the  King  my  feir  countrie  get. 

This  land  that’s  nativest  to  me ! 

Mony  o’  his  nobilis  sail  be  cauld, 

Their  ladyes  sail  be  right  weane.” 

Then  spak  his  ladye,  feir  of  face, 

She  seyd,  “ Without  consent  of  m<^ 

That  an  Outlaw  siild  come  befor  a King ; 

I am  riglit  rad**  of  treasonric. 

Bid  him  be  ^de  to  his  lordis  at  hame. 

For  Edinburgh  my  lord  sail  nevir  see.” 


* fThe  eotta«e  io  which  Munto  Park  wu  bem  aaftHir 

oppo«it«  to  Newark  Caatla,  on  the  Yarrow.— Ed.) 

* Rrow. 

at  TfaU  is,  in  moat  eopiea,  the  «ar\  bifht  RamiltoD.  which  must 
a mtataka  of  the  reeitars,  as  the  did  oot  enjoy  that  title 

i Thnmas  Boyd,  Ear)  of  Anan.  was  forfrited.  with  &th«r 
and  anfic.  in  l«M,  for  an  attempt  on  the  wson  of  Jsnwas  III.  He 
rad  ja  son.  James,  ssbo  was  pastored.  and  ia  tksmir  witli  James 
tv  about  utt  If  this  bs  the  person  hers  patent,  we  should  read. 


" The  Ear)  of  Arran  his  son  was  ho.”  Gltnriddel's  copy  mub, 
" a Hiielilanil  laird  Tni  sure  was  be.”  Rccilen  sometiniea  call  tJbe 
incsK«'hif»iT  the  Loiid  of  8k«ne  • 
s HtrkfmUtr.  brae,  now  commonly  called  BlriendaWp,  is  a 
slc<<p  ilescwil  on  tho  south  side  of  Mincli  mooi,  which  separates 
Tweedilalo  from  LUrick  Foml  | and  from  tho  lop  of  which  ww 
iavo  the  first  »iew  of  ihu  woods  of  Hatunncrhaw,  lha  Castle  of 
Ni'wnrk.  and  the  tomanuc  dale  of  Yarrow, 
ftoiithron.  or  rpctish. 

•*  Afraid 
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James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o’  the  Outlaw  kene. 

To  Edinburgh  boun  is  he ; 

When  James  be  cam  before  the  King, 

He  kneJit  lowlie  on  his  kn^. 

“ Welcum,  James  Boyd  !”  seyd  our  nobil  King ; 

“ V^at  ibrestc  is  Ettricke  Poreste  frio  7”— 
“Etiricke  Foreste  is  the  feirest  foreste 
That  evir  man  saw  wi’  his  ee. 


Desyre  him  cum,  ancl  make  me  aide. 

With  a’  the  power  that  he  may  be.  — 

" It  stands  me  hard,”  Andrew  Murray  said, 
” Judge  gif  it  stand  na  hard  wi’  me ; 

To  enter  against  a King  wi’  crown, 

And  set  my  landis  in  jeopardie ! 

Yet,  if  1 cum  pot  on  the  day, 

Surely  at  night  he  sail  me  see.”— 


“There’s  the  dae.  the  rae,  the  har^  the  hynde,' 
And  of  a’  wild  bestis  grete  pientie ; 

There’s  a pretty  castell  of  ^mie  and  stane, 

O!  gif  it  standis  not  pleasauntlie ! 


To  Sir  James  Murray  of  Traquair,? 

A message  came  right  speedilye — 

"What  news  ? What  news  7”  James  Murray  said, 
"Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me7”— 


“There’s  in  the  fore  front  o’  that  castell, 

Twa  unicorns,  sae  bra’  to  see ; 

There’s  the  picture  of  a knight,  and  a ladye  bright, 
Wi’  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 


“There  the  Outlaw  keepis  five  hundred  men, 
He  keepis  a royalle  cumpanie  ! 

His  merryemen  in  ae  livery  clad, 

O’  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gave  to  see : 

He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad; 

O ! gin  they  live  not  royallie ! 

“He  says,  yon  Foreste  is  his  awin; 

He  wan  it  frae  the  Southronie ; 

Sae  as  he  wan  it,  sae,  will  he  keep  it. 

CoDtrair  all  kingis  in  ChrLstentic.’^ 

“ Gar  warn  me  Perthshire,  and  Angus  baith 
Fde  up  and  dowiie,  and  Louthians  three. 
And  uaith  my  horse !”  said  pur  nobil  King, 
“I^r  to  Ettricke  Foreste  hie  will  1 me.’’ — 


Then  word  is  gane  the  Outlaw  till. 

In  Ettricke  Foreste,  where  dwclleth  he, 
Ihat  the  King  was  cuming  to  his  cuntrie, 
To  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

“1  mak  a vow,”  the  Outlaw  swd, 

“Imak  a vow.  and  that  trulie. 

Were  there  but  three  men  to  tak  my  pairt, 
Yon  King’s  cuming  full  deir  suld  bel”— 


Then  messengers  he  called  forth. 

And  bade  them  hie  them  speedflye— 
“ Ane  of  ye  gae  to  Halliday, 

The  Laird  of  the  Corehcad*  is  he. 


“ He  certain  is  my  sister’s  son ; 

Bid  him  cum  quick  and  succour  me ! 
The  King  cunis  on  for  Ettricke  Foreste, 
And  lawless  men  we  a’  will  be.” — 


" What  neids  I tell  7 for  weel  ye  ken 
The  King’s  his  mortal  cnemie : 

And  now  he  is  cuming  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 
And  landless  men  ye  a’  will  be.”— 

"And,  by  my  trothe,”  James  Murray  said, 
" Wi’  that  Outlaw  will  I live  and  die ; 

The  King  has  gifted  my  landis  lang  syne— 
It  cannot  be  na  warse  wi’  me.” 

The  King  was  cuming  thro’  Caddon  Ford, 5 
And  full  five  thousand  men  was  he ; 

They  saw  the  derko  Foreste  them  before, 
They  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see. 

Then  spak  the  loi^.  bight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  nobil  King  said  he, 

“My  sovereign  liege,  sum  council  tak, 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 


“ Desyre  him  mete  thee  at  Permanscore, 
And  bring  four  in  his  cumpanie ; 

Five  Erles  sail  gang  yoursell  befor. 

Gude  cause  that  you  suld  honoured  be. 


" And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 
We’lfconquess  baith  his  landis  and  he; 
There  sail  nevir  a Murray,  after  hifn, 
Hold  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  free.” — 


Then  spak  the  kene  Laird  of  Buckscleutb, 
A stalworthe  man,  and  sternc  was  be— 
" For  a King  to  gang  an  Outlaw  till, 

Is  beneath  his  state  and  his  dignitie. 


“The  man  that  wons  yon  Foreste  intill, 
He  lives  by  reif  and  lelonie ! 
W'hcrefore,  brayd  on.  my  sovereign  liege 
Wi|  fire  and  sword  we’ll  follow  thco; 
Or.  gif  your  courtrie  lords  fa’  back, 

Our  Bordcre,rs  sail  the  onset  gic.”— 


“What  news?  What  news?”  said  Halliday, 
"Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me  ?”— 

“IVot  as  ye  wad  ; seeking  your  aide : 

The  King’s  his  mortal  enemie.”— 

“Ay,  by  my  troth  !”  said  Halliday, 

“ Even  for  that  it  repenteth  me ; 

For  fijf  he  lose  feir  Ettricke  Foreste, 

H^  tak  feir  Moffatdole  frae  me. 

“Fll  meet  him  wi’  five  hundred  men. 

And  surely  mair,  if  mae  may  be ; 

And  before  he  gets  the  Foreste  feir, 

We  a’  will  die  on  Newark  Lee  I”— 

The  Outlaw  call’d  a messenger, 

And  bid  him  hie  him  speeuilye, 

To  Andrew  Murray  of  Cockpoolt— 

“That  man’s  a deir  cousin  to  me; 


Then  out  and  ^ok  the  nobil  King, 

And  round  him  cast  a wilie  ee — 

" Now,  had  thy  tongue^  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Nor  speak  of  reif  nor  felonie  i 

For,  had  every  honest  man  his  awin  kye, 

A right  puir  clan  thy  name  wad  be  l"~ 

The  King  then  call’d  a gentleman, 

Royal  banner-bearer  there  was  he ; 

James  Hoppringle  of  Torsonse,  by  name; II 
He  cam  and  knelit  upon  his  kne. 

" Wellcum,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse! 

A message  ye  maun  gang  for  me : 

Ye  maun  gac  to  yon  Outlaw  Murray, 
Surely  where  bauldly  bideth  he. 

" Bid  him  mete  me  at  Permanscore, 

And  bring  four  in  his  cumpanie ; 


* His  a a fJace  ai  the  head  of  Moffht-watar,  poaaoMod  of  old 
hr  the  fiunilr  of  HalKdar. 

* ThU  faniily  were  anceeton  of  the  Murrain,  Earb  of  Annan- 
dele : bat  the  naxno  of  th«)  repmentAtiw.  in  the  time  of  Jatnee 
IV..  waa  William,  not  Andrew.  Oleiunddel'*  MS.  reads,  “the 
oonatry-keeper.  ” 

t Dtaine  the  Baronr  of  Traqfiiair  became  the  property  of  the 
Stewarts,  it  belonced  to  a (amity  of  Miirraya,  anerwurds  Mur- 
car*  of  Black  barony,  and  ancMtors  of  Loref  Blihank.  The  ohi 
castle  was  sitnated  on  the  Tweed.  The  lands  of  Traquair  wore 
forfeited  by  WilUedmus  de  Moravia,  previous  to  N6t ; for,  in  (hat 
yaar.  a charter,  proceedins  upon  Ids  forfeiture,  was  franted  by 
the  crown  to  “ winielmo  Doo<las  dc  Cluny."  Sir  James  was, 
perhaps,  the  heir  of  Vilbam  Murray.  It  would  fhurther  seem,  that 
the  crant  in  Itas  w.ta  not  mode  efiectnol  by  Douylas ; for  another 


charter  from  the  crown,  dated  the  3d  February,  14T8,  oonveys  the 
estate  of  Traquair  to  James  Stewart.  Bari  of  Buchan,  son  of  the 
Black  Knight  of  Lome,  and  maternal  uncle  to  James  III.,  fVom 
whom  is  descendod  the  prosent  Earl  of  Traquair.  The  first  royal 
irrnnt  nut  being  followed  by  iNiascsf  ion,  it  is  very  possible  that  the 
Murrays  may  nave  continued  to  occupy  Traquair  long  after  the 
date  of  that  charter.  Hence.  Sir  Juiiies  might  liave  reason  to 
say,  as  in  thebniind,  “The  King  has  gifted  my  lands  langsyne." 

S A ford  on  the  Twevd,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Caddon  Bum,  near 
Yair. 

» The  honourable  name  of  Pringle,  or  Hoppringle,  b of  great 
antiquity  in  Roxburghshiro  and  Selkirkshire.  The  old  Tower  of 
TorsoiMO  is  situoted  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gala.  I believe  the 
Pringler  of  Torsonse  are  now  repreaented  by  Sir  John  Pringio  of 
StitwU.  T%re  are  three  other  ancient  and  disUoguisbed  tsim- 
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MINSTRELSY  OP 


Five  erlet  tall  <mm  wt^  mytelL 
Gude  reuoQ  I suld  honour’d  be, 

**  And  0 he  refusea  to  do  that. 

Bid  him  luke  for  nae  good  o’  me  I 

There  sail  nevir  a Murray  after  him, 
Have  land  in  Ettricke  Poreste  free.” 

James  cam  before  the  Outlaw  kene, 

And  served  him  in  his  lun  degr6— 

“ Wei  cum,  James  Pringle  of  Torso  nse ! 
What  message  frae  the  King  to  mel”— 

"He  bids  ye  meet  him  at  Perm  an  score,* 
And  bring  four  in  your  cumpanjr; 

Five  erles  sail  gang  bimeell  b«or, 

Nae  mair  in  nuinber  will  he  be. 


" But,  Prince,  what  salt  cum  o’  mv  men  1 
When  I gae  back,  traitour  they’ll  ca’  me. 
I had  rather  loae  my  life  and  land. 

Ere  my  merryemen  rebuked  me.” 

‘‘Will  your  merryemen  amend  their  lives'? 

And  a’  their  pardons  I mant  thee— 
Now,  name  thy  landis  where’er  they  lie, 
And  here  1 axNoaa  them  to  thee.’^— 

*‘  Pair  Philiphaugh  is  mine  by  right. 

And  Lcwmshope  still  mine  shall  be: 
Newark,  Foulshiella,  and  Tinnies  baitn. 
My  bow  and  arrow  ptuchaaed  me. 


And  gif  you  refuse  to  do  that 
(I  freely  here  upgive  wi’  thee,) 

He'll  cast  yon  bonny  castle  down, 

And  make  a widowe  o’  that  gay  ladye. 


‘‘And  I have  native  steads  to  me. 

The  Newark  Lee  and  Hanginshaw  ;t 
1 have  mony  steads  in  the  Forest  achaw. 
But  them  by  name  I dinna  knaw.” 


*' He’ll  loose  yon  bluidbound  Borderers, 

Wi’  6re  and  sword  to.  follow  thee ; 

There  will  nevir  a Hurr^,  after  thysell. 

Have  land  in  Ettrick  Poreste  free.”— 

” It  stands  roe  hard,”  the  Outlaw  said ; 

"Judge  gif  it  stands  na  hard  wi’  me 
Wha  reck  not  losing  of  mysell, 

But  a’  my  offspring  after  me. 

" My  mei^emen’s  lives,  my  widowe’s  teirs— 

There  lies  the  pang  that  pinches  me ; 

When  1 am  atraught  in  bluidie  eard, 

Von  castell  will  be  right  dreirie. 

*'  Auld  Halliday,  young  Halliday, 

Ye  sail  be  two  to  gang  wi’  me: 

Andrew  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Murray, 

We’ll  be  nae  mae  in  cumpanie.”— 

When  that  th^  cam  before  the  King, 

They  fell  before  him  on  their  kn6— 

” Grant  mercie,  mercie,  nobil  King  I 
E'en  for  his  sake  that  dyed  on  tree.” 

*'  Sicken  like  mercie  sail  ye  have ; 

On  gallows  ye  sail  hangit  be 
*‘  Over  God’s  rorbode,”  ouoth  the  Outlaw  then, 

*‘  I hope  your  grace  will  bettir  be ! 

Else,  ere  you  come  to  Edinburgh  port, 

I trow  thin  guarded  sail  ye  be : 

"Thiy  landis  of  Ettricke  Poreste  fair, 

,1  wan  them  from  the  enemie : 

Like  as  I wan  them,  sae  will  I keep  them 
Contrair  a’  kingis  in  Christentie.” — 

All  the  nqbiliathe  king  about. 

Said  pitie  it  were  to  see  him  dee— 

"Yet  grant  me  mercie,  sovereign  prince. 

Extend  your  favour  unto  roe: 

'Til  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  castell, 

W^  the  blessing  o’  my  ladye, 

Oin  thou'U  make  me  ahenm  of  this  Poreste, 

And  a’  nyr  offspring  after  nae.”— 

” Wilt  thou  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castell, 

Wi’  the  blessing  of  thy  gave  ladye  1 
Fse  make  thee  sheriffe  ot  Ettricke  Poreste, 

Surely  while  upward  grows  the  tree } 

liM  of  this  name ; tboM  of  Wliitebank,  Clifton,  and  Tontoodlee. 

* Ponnanacoio  u a very  remarkable  hollow  on  thetopoTafaitb 
ridfo  of  biJla,  dividiog  the  valotoi  Tweed  and  Yarrow,  a itule  to 
ue  eaatward  of  Mioeb-tnoor.  It  la  tJ»e  outermoat  point  of  the 
landa  of  Broadrocadowa.  The  Glenriddel  M8.,  wbieb,  in  Uiia 
iaatanoe,  ia  ettremdr  ioaceurate  aa  to  namea.  calla  the  place  of 

Kdesroua,  “ Tht  Poor  Man'o  Houm"  and  hinta  that  the  Out- 
r waa  atopiiaed  bjr  the  Ueacharr  of  the  King 

“ Then  be  waa  aware  of  the  King’a  coming. 

With  hoodreda  three  u>  oompany, 
■Iwottbemucklederf  * • * i e 
He  leipaed  Kin^  to  lie  I 
For  to  letch  me  bm  ftae  amang  my  men. 

Here,  tike  a d^  for  to  die.' " 

I believe  the  reader  will  think  with  me,  that  the  eatattrophe  ia 
bsner,  a«  trow  printed  from  Mia.  Cockburn'e  com.  deceit. 


The  keys  of  the  castell  he  gave  the  King, 

Wi’  the  blessing  o’  his  feir  ladye : 

He  was  made  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Poreste, 

Surely  while  upward  grows  the  tree ; 

And  if  he  was  na  traitour  to  the  King, 

Forfaulted  he  suld  never  be. 

Wha  ever  heard,  in  qny  times, 

Sicken  an  outlaw  in  his  de^^, 

Sic  favour  get  befor  a King, 

As  did  the  Ootlaw  Muebay  of  the  Poreste  free? 


JOHNIE  ARMSTRANG. 

Thebe  will  be  such  frequent  occasion,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  to  mention  the  clan,  or  sept,  of 
the  Armstrongs,  that  the  Editor  finds  it  neces*ht7 
to  prefix  to  this  ballad  some  general  account  of  that 
tribe. 

The  Armstrongs  appear  to  have  been  at  an  curly 
period  in  possession  of  great  part  of  Liddesdale,  and 
of  the  Debnteable  Land.  Tneir  immediate  neigh* 
bourhood  to  England  rendered  them  the  most  law* 
less  of  the  Border  depredators ; and  as  much  of  the 
cquntry  possessed  by  them  was  claimed  by  both 
kingdoms,  the  inhabitants,  protected  from  justice  by 
the  one  nation,  in  opposition  to  the  other,  securely 
preyed  upon  both.t  The  chief  was  Armstrong  of 
Manfrertoun;  but  at  a later  period,  they  are  de- 
clare a broken  clan,  i.  t.  one  which  had  no  lawful 
head,  to  become  surety  for  their  good  behaviour. 
The  rapacity  of  this  clan,  and  of  their  allies,  the  El- 
liots, occasioned  the  popular  s^ng,  " Elliots  and 
Armstrongs  ride  thieves  all.”  But  to  what  Border 
family  of  note,  in  former  days,  would  not  such  an 
adage  have  been  equally  applicable'?  All  along  the 
river  Liddel  may  still  be  discovered  the  ruins  of 
towers,  possessed  by  this  numerous  elan.  'They  did 
not,  however,  entirely  trust  to  these  fastnesses ; but, 
when  attacked  by  a superior  forc^  abandoned  en- 
tirely their  dwellings,  and  retired  into  morasses,  ac- 
cesnible  by  paths  known  to  themselves  alone.  One 
of  their  most  noted  places  of  refuge  was  the  Tarras 
Moss,  a desolate  and  horrible  marsh,  through  which 
a small  river  takes  its  coiirse.  Upon  its  banks  ars 
found  some  dry  spots,  which  were  occupied  by  these 
outlaws,  and  thetr  families,  in  cases  of  emergency. 

■ap{)OKcd  u>  !>•«  prncttpcd  on  tlic  Outinw.  ii  unworthy  of  Um  mili- 
tary monarrh,  os  Iww  [tainted  in  the  ballad  [ especially  if  we  ad- 
mit iiim  to  tie  Kine  Jamea  IV. 

t In  tills  and  the  voi-k.  iI,o  ceratnony  of  RnidaJ  ia* 

vMtiture  is  suitimsed  (n  licgitna  tlinmali.  by  the  Outlaw  signing 
his  poasesaktoH  Inin  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  receiving  them 
back,  to  b<<  held  uf  him  as  autteriur.  The  lands  of  Phib'phaugh 
are  still  poe«os»i!d  by  the  Outlaw's  n-piesenUtive.  HangingiJiaw 
and  Litwiiishupn  were  sold  of  late  wtars,  Newark,  Foulshiels, 
and  Tinniea,  have  long  belunaod  to  tba  familf  of  Buccleiich 

] In  illustration  of  this  position,  the  tinder  is  rcRurDd  to  a long 
avreapondence  betwixt  Lord  Darrc  nnillbe  Privy  Council  of  Lag- 
land,  in  1550.  cone^rning  one  Sandye  Ansistnuig,  a pansMn  of 
England,  nna  an  inhabitantof  lire  I^ibateable  Lana,  who  hw 
threatenM  to  become  a Scouiahmaii,  if  ba  was  not  protected  by 
tba  English  Wanleo  against  the  Lod  of  Maxwall.'-See  In/ro- 
ductUm  mNicuoLSO.vcmdBuai)a'  a*toty<^CumhtrtiindaHi 
Wettmorttani. 
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Tlie  stream  mns  furiously  among  huge  rocks,  'which 
has  occasioned  a popular  saying— 

*'  'Wtm  ne’er  am  drown’d  in  TEmu,  nor  yet  in  doubt. 

Par  ere  ibc  lieed  ceo  win  down,  the  ham*  (Ijranu ) ere  out” 

The  morass  itself  is  so  deep,  that,  according  to  an 
old  historian,  two  spears  tied  together  would  not 
reach  the  bottom.  In  this  retreat,  the  Armstrongs, 
anno  158&  baffled  the  Earl  of  Angus,  when  lieute- 
nant on  the  Border,  although  he  reckoned  himself 
so  skilful  in  winding  a thief  that  he  declared,  “he 
had  the  same  pleasure  in  it,  as  others  in  hunting  a 
hare.”  On  this  occasion  he  was  totally  unsuccess- 
ful, and  nearly  lost  bis  relation,  Douglas  of  Ively, 
whom  the  freebooters  made  prisoner.— Godscboft, 
Yoi.  iL  p.  41 1. 

Dpon  another  occasion  the  Armstrongs  were  less 
fbet^ate.  They  had,  in  one  of  their  incursions, 
pludered  the  town  of^altwhistle,  on  the  borders 
of  Cumberland.  Sir  Koberi  Carey,  Warden  of  the 
West  Marches,  demanded  satisiaction  from  the 
King  of  Scotland,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
offenders  were  no  subjects  of  his,  and  that  he  might 
his  own  revenge.  The  English  Warden  ac- 
cordingly entered  Liddesdale,  and  rav^ed  the  lands 
of  the  outlaws;  on  which  occasion,  Shn  of  the  Cat- 
kill  (an  Armstrong)  was  killed  by  one  of  the  Rid- 
leys of  Hahwhistle.  This  incident  procured  Halt- 
wnistle  another  visit  from  the  Armstrongs,  in 
which  they  burnt  great  port  of  the  town,  but  not 
without  losing  one  of  their  leaders,  by  a shot  from 
a window. 

“The  death  of  this  young  man,”  says  Sir  Robert 
Cvey,  “ wrote  [wrought]  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  them  [the  outlaws,]  as  many  vowes  w’ere 
made,  that  before  the  end  of  next  winter,  they 
weda  lay  the  whole  Border  waste.  This  [the  mur- 
der] was  done  about  the  end  of  May  [1598.]  'I  ho 
eiuelt  of  all  these  outlaws  was  old  Sim  of  Whit- 
ram.*  He  had  five  or  six  sonnes,  as  able  men  as 
the  Borders  had.  This  old  man  and  his  sonnes  had 
not  so  few  as  two  hundred  at  their  commands,  that 
were  ever  ready  to  ride  with  them  to  all  actions,  at 
their  beck. 

“The  high  parts  of  the  marsh  [march]  towards 
Scotlande  were  put  in  a mighty  fear,  and  the  chiefe 
of  them,  for  themselves  and  the  rest,  petitioned  to 
mee,  and  did  assure  mee,  that  unless  I aid  take  some 
course  with  them  by  the  end  of  that  summer,  there 
was  none  of  the  inhabitant.^  durst,  or  would,  stay 
in  their  dwellings  the  next  winter,  but  they  w'ould 
fley  the  countrey,  and  leave  their  houses  and  lands 
to  the  fury  of  the  oullawes.  Upon  this  complaint,  I 
csliod  the  gentlemen  of  the  countrey  together,  and 
acquainted  them  with  the  misery  that  the  highest 
pans  of  the  marsh  towards  Scotland  were  likdy  to 
eodore,  if  there  were  not  timely  prevention  to  avoid 
it,  and  desired  them  to  mve  mee  their  best  advice 
•what  coarse  were  fitt  to  oe  taken.  They  all  showed 
themselves  willing  to  give  mee  their  best  counsailes, 
and  most  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  I was  not 
well  advised  to  refuse  the  hundred  horse  that  my 
Lord  EUierst  had  ; and  that  now*  my  best  w*ay  was 
ip^Qy  to  acquaint  the  Q.uene  and  counsaille  with 
the  necessity  of  having  more  soldiers,  and  that  there 
should  not  he  less  than  a hundred  horse  sent  down 
for  the  defence  of  the  countrey,  besides  the  forty  I 
had  aln^y  in  pay,  and  that  there  was  nothing  but 
force  of  soldiers  could  keep  them  in  awe ; and  to 
let  the  counsaile  plainly  understand,  that  the  marsh, 
of  tbcm8«lve&  were  not  able  to  subsist,  whenever 
the  winter  and  long  nights  came  in,  unlesse  present 
cure  and  remedy  were  provided  for  them.  I desired 
them  to  advise  Setter  of  it,  and  see  if  they  could  find 
out  any  other  means  to  prevent  their  mischievous  in- 
tentions, without  putting  the  Q.uene  and  countrey 
to  any  further  charge.  They  all  resolved  that  there 

* Whitram  b a place  in  Uddeodale.  It  ia  mUtaken  br  the  no- 
Me  editor  for  Wtatheni,  in  Galloway,  a*  ia  HartweoMl  (Halt- 
wfaiotte,  on  the  Border*  of  Cumberland)  for  Twiael,  a village  on 
<W  EofUah  tide  of  U»  Twee^  near  Warfc. 

* I8«e  the  BaUadof  Lord  Ewrie,  p.  64.] 

I The  foot  of  Liddeadale  wa*  the  nniaon  of  King  Jnmei  in 
Cattle  of  Hermitage,  who  aesMteo  Carey  on  thi*  occaoion,  aa 
tW  Anmtrooci  were  outiaws  to  both  nationt. 
i A faactw  (accordinc  to  Burne,  *'  the  nhieAain  of  the  puddinr 


was  no  second  meanes.  Then  I told  them  my  in- 
tention what  I meant  to  do,  which  was,  that  my- 
self, with  two  deputies,  and  the  forty  horse  that  I 
was  allowed,  would,  with  what  sueed  we  could, 
make  ourselves  ready  to  go  up  to  tne  Wastes,  ana 
there  wee  would  entrench  ourselves,  and  lye  as  near 
as  we  coiijd  to  the  outlawes : and  if  there  were  any 
brave  spirits  among  them  that  would  go  with  us, 
they  should  be  very  Wellcome,  and  fare  and  lye  as 
well  as  myselfe:  and  I did  not  doubt,  before  the 
summer  ended,  to  do  something  that  should  abate 
the  pride  of  these  outlaw’es.  Tnosc  that  were  un- 
willing to  hazard  themselves,  liked  not  this  motion. 

They  said,  that,  in  so  doing,  I might  keep  the  coun- 
try quiet  the  time  I lay  there,  but,  when  the  'winter 
approached,  1 could  stay  there  no  longer,  and  that 
was  the  theeves’  time  to  do  all  their  miscniefe.  But 
there  were  divers  young  gentlemen  that  offered  to  go 
with  mee,  some  with  three,  some  w'ith  four  horses, 
and  to  stay  with  mee  as  long  as  I would  there  con- 
tinue. I took  a list  of  those  that  oflcred  to  go  with 
mee,  and  found,  that,  with  myselfe,  my  officers,  the  ' 

gentlemen,  ami  our  servants,  wee  should  be  about 
two  hundred  good  men  and  horse ; a competent  : 

number,  as  I thought,  for  such  n service.  , 

“The  day  and  place  was  appointed  for  our  meet- 
ing in  the  Wastes,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  foot  of 
Liddisdalet  and  Kisdale,  wee  had  soone  built  a 
pretty  fort,  and  within  it  we  had  all  cabincs  made  , 

to  lye  in,  and  every  one  brought  beds  or  mattresses 
to  lye  on.  There  wee  stayed  from  the  middest  (>f 
June,  till  almost  the  end  of  August.  We  were  be- 
tweene  fifty  and  sixty  gentlemen,  besides  their  ser- 
vants and  my  horsemen ; so  that  we  were  not  so. 
few  as  two  hundred  horse.  Wee  wanted  no  provi^ 
sions  for  ourselves  nor  our  horses,  for  the  countrey 
people  were  well  paid  for  any  thing  they  brought  us ; 
so  that  wee  had  a good  market  every  day,  before 
our  fort,  to  buy  what  we  lacked.  The  chiefe  out- 
lawes, at  our  coming,  fled  their  houses  where  they 
dwell,  and  betonke  themselves  to  a large  and  great 
forest  (with  all  their  goodes,)  which  was  called  the 
Tarras.  It  was  of  that  strength,  and  so  surrounded 
with  bogges  and  marish  grounds,  and  ihicke  bushes, 
and  shrubbes.  as  they  feared  not  the  force  nor 
power  of  EIngInnd  nor  Scotland,  so  long  as  they 
were  there.  They  sent  me  word,  that  I was  like 
the  first  pufle  of  a haggasse,$  hottest  at  the  first, 
and  ba(fo  me  slay  there  as  long  as  , the  weather 
would  give  me  leave.  They  would  stay  in  the  Tarras 
Wood  till  I was  weary  qf  lying  in  the  Waste;  and 
when  I had  had  my  lime,  and  they  n()  whit  the 
worse,  they  would  play  their  parts,  which  should 
keep  me  waking  the  next  winter.  Those  gentle- 
men of  the  country  that  came  not  with  mee,  were 
of  the  same  minde ; for  they  know  (or  timught  at 
least)  that  my  force  was  not  sufficient  to  withstand 
the  furey  of  tnq  outlawes.  The  time  I staid  at  the 
fort  I was  not  idle,  but  cast,  by  all  means  I could, 
how  to  take  them  in  the  great  strength  they  were 
in.  I found  a meanes  to  send  a hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen  into  Scotland  (conveighed  by  a muffled 
man,ll  not  known  to  one  of  the  company,)  thirty 
miles  within  Scotland,  and  the  businesse  was  car- 
ried so,  that  none  in  the  countrey  tooke  any  alarm 
at  this  passage.  They  were  quietly  brought  to  the 
backside  of  the  Tarras,  to  Scotland- ward.  There 
they  divided  themselves  into  three  parts,  and  took 
up  three  passages  which  the  outlawes  made  them-  , 

selves  secure  oi,  if  from  England  side  they  should  at  , 

any  time  be  put  at  They  had  their  scoutes  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  on  the  English  side,  to  give  them  warn- 
ing if  at  any  time  any  power  of  men  should  come  to  ■ 

suiprise  them.  'I  he  three  ambushes  were  safely  ! 

laid,  without  being , discovered,  and,  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  there  were  three  hundred 

race”)  it  an  olio,  compox-d  of  the  liver,  heart,  &c.  of  a *11060,  | 

tninc^  down  withoatinoaJ,  onion*,  and  wnice*.  and  boiled  in  the 
'liomach  of  the  animal,  by  way  of  ba(f.  hen  thi*  baa  i*  cut,  the 

content*  (if  thi*  navoiiry  di*n  be  well  made)  ahould  *pout  nut 
with  tlie  heated  air.  Thu  will  explain  the  allusion. 

R A MiitBeil  Man  mean*  a penon  in  di*fui*e  : a very  neccMary  I 

Cution  for  Iho  cuido’*  lafety ; for.  could  the  outlaw*  have  i 

rd  who  played  ibom  thi*  tnek,  ucyond  ail  doubt  it  must  I 

liave  ro«t  him  dear.  I 
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horse,  and  a thousand  foot,*  that  came  directly  to 
the  mace  where  the  scouies  lay.  They  gave  the 
alarm ; our  men  brake  down  as  fast  as  they  could 
into  the  wood.  The  outlawes  thought  themselves 
safe,  assuring  themselves  at  any  time  to  escape ; but 
they  were  so  strongly  set  upon,  on  the  English  side, 
os  they  were  forced  to  leave  their  goodes,  and  be- 
take tnemselves  to  their  passages  towards  Scot- 
land. There  was  presently  five  taken  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  them.  The  rest,  seeing  themselves,  as  they 
thought,  betrayed,  retired  into  the  ihicke  woodes 
and  Bogges,t  that  our  men  durst  not  follow  them, 
for  fear  of  loosing  themselves.  The  principall  of  the 
five  that  were  taken,  were  two  of  the  eldest  sonnes 
of  Sim  qf  Whilram,  These  five  they  brought  to 
mee  to  the  fort,  and  a number  of  goodes,  both  of 
sheep  and  kine,  which  satisfied  must  part  of  the 
country  that  they  had  stolen  them  from. 

“The  five,  that  were  taken,  were  of  great  worth 
and  value  amongst  them ; insomtich,  that  for  their 
liberty,  I should  nave  what  conditions  I should  de- 
mand or  desire.  First  all  English  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty.  Then  had  I themselves,  and  most 

Eart  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  side,  so  strictly 
ound  in  bondes  to  enter  to  mee.  in  fifteen  dayes 
warning,  any  ofTendour,  that  they  durst  not  for  their 
lives  break  any  covenant  that  I made  with  them ; 
and  so,  upon  these  conditions,  I set  them  at  liberty, 
and  was  never  after  troubled  with  these  kind  of 
people.  Thus  God  blessed  me  in  bringing  this  great 
trouble  to  so  quiet  an  end ; wee  brake  up  our  fort, 
and  every  man  retired  to  his  own  house.” — C.vrey’s 
Memoirs,  p.  161. 

The  people  of  Liddesdale  have  retained,  by  tradi- 
tion^lhe  remembrance  of  Carey’s  Raid,  as  they  call 
it.  They  tell,  that  while  he  was  besieging  the  out- 
laws in  the  Tarras,  they  contrived,  by  ways  known 
only  to  themselves,  to  send  a party  into  England, 
who  plundered  the  Warden’s  lands.  On  their  re- 
turn. they  sent  Carey  one  of  his  own  cows,  tell- 
ing him,  that,  fearing  he  might  fall  short  of  nro- 
vision  during  his  visit  to  Scotland,  they  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  sending  him  some  English 
beef.  The  anecdote  is  loo  characteristic  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

From  this  narrative,  the  power  and  strength  of 
the  Armstrongs,  at  this  late  period,  appear  to  have 
been  vew  considerable.  Even  upon  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  thi.s  clan,  associated  with  other 
banditti  of  the  West  Marches,  to  the  number  of  two 
or  three  hundred  horse,  entenxl  England  in  a hos- 
tile manner,  and  extended  their  ravages  ns  far  as 
Penrith.  James  VI.,  then  at  nerwick,  upon  his 
journey  to  his  new  capital,  detached  a large  force, 
under  Sir  William  Selby,  captain  of  Berw'ick,  to 
bring  these  depredators  to  order.  Their  raid,  re- 
markable for  being  the  last  of  any  note  occurring  in 
history,  was  avenged  in  on  exemplary  manner.  Most 
of  the  strongholds  upon  the  Liddel  were  razed  to 
the  foundation,  and  several  of  the  principal  lenders 
were  executed  at  Carlisle;  after  wiiich  we  find  lit- 
tle mention  of  the  Armstrongs  in  history.  The  pre- 
cautions adopted  by  the  Earl  of  Dunbar  to  preserve 
pence  on  the  Borders,  bore  peculiarly  hard  upon  a 
body  of  men  long  accustomed  to  the  most  ungo- 
verned license.  They  appear,  in  a great  measure, 
to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  strictness  of  the  new 
enactments.— Ridpath,  p.  703.— Stow,  819. — Laikg, 
vol.  i.  The  lands,  possessed  by  them  in  former  days, 
have  chiefly  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Bucclcuch 
family^  and  of  the  Elliots  : so  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  we  may  say,  that  in  the  country  which 
this  warlike  clan  once  occupied,  there  is  hardly  left 
a landholder  of  the  name. 

One  of  the  last  Border  reirers  was,  however,  of 
this  family,  and  lived  within  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  After  having  made  himself  dreaded 
over  the  whole  country,  he  at  last  came  to  the  fol- 

* From  lhi»  it  would  aiipcar.  that  Carey,  althoii|;li  hi*  conatnnt 
AltandanU  in  his  fort  mnswtoil  only  of  WU  horMi.  had  u|Hin  ihi* 
occasion,  by  the  ajwistance.  probably,  oftiie  Encliah  and  Scottish 
roralfarhsons.  collected  a much  neater  force. 

t Thart  are  now  no  traos  in  Liddesdale.  except  on  the  banks  of 
tha  rivers,  where  tlicr  are  pmtected  from  (ho  shivn.  Rot  the 
•tanpa  v>d  fUlrn  timber,  which  are  everywhere  Kiund  in  Uie  mo- 


I lowing  end One , a man  of  large  property, 

having  lost  tw'elve  cows  in  one  night,  raised  the 
country  of  Teviotdalc,  and  traced  the  robbers  into 
Liddesdale,  as  far  ns  the  house  of  this  Armstrong, 
commonly  called  Willie  of  Westbumflat,  from  the 
place  of  his  residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermit- 
age water.  Fortunately  for  the  pursuers,  ho  w'aa 
then  asle^;  so  that  he  was  secured,  along  with 
nine  of  his  friend^  without  much  resistance.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  at  Selkirk;  and,  although  no 
precise  evidence  was  adduced  to  convict  him  of  the 
special  fact,  (the  cattle  never  having  been  recover- 
ed.) vet  the  jury  brought  him  in  fruilty  on  his  geii^ 
ral  character,  or,  os  it  is  called  in  our  law,  on  habit 
and  repute.  When  sentence  was  pronounced,  Wil- 
lie arose  ; and,  seizing  the  oaken  chair  in  which  he 
was  placed,  broke  it  into  pieces  by  main  strcngtli, 
and  oflered  to  his  companions,  who  were  invoL'ea 
in  the  same  doom,  that,  if  they  would  stand  behind 
him,  be  would  fight  his  way  out  of  Selkirk  with 
these  weapons.  But  they  held  his  hands,  and  be- 
sought him  to  let  them  die  like  Christiana.  They 
were  accordingly  executed  in  form  of  law.  This  in- 
cident is  said  to  have  ha^enud  at  the  last  Circuit 
Court  held  at  Selkirk.  The  people  of  Liddesdale, 
w'ho  (perhaps  not  erroneously)  still  consider  iho 
sentence  as  iniquitous,  remarked,  that , the 

Erosecutor,  never  throve  afterwards,  but  came  to 
eggnry  and  ruin,  with  his  whole  family. 

Johnie  Armstrong,  of  Gilnockie,  the  hero  of  the 
following  ballad,  is  a noted  personngc,  both  in  his- 
tory ana  tradition.  He  was,  it  w-ould  seem  from  the 
ballad,  a brother  of  the  Laird  of  Mangertoun,  chief 
of  the  name.  His  place  of  residence, (now  a roofless 
tower)  was  at  the  Hollows,  a few  miles  from  Lang- 
holm, where  its  ruins  still  serve  to  adorn  a scene, 
which,  in  natural  beauty,  has  few  equals  in  Scot- 
land. At  the  head  of  a desperate  band  of  freeboot- 
ers. this  .\rmstrong  is  said  to  have  spread  the  terror 
of  his  name  almost  as  far  as  Newcastle,  and  to 
have  levied  black-mail,  or  protection  and  forbear- 
ance money,  for  many  miles  round.  James  V.,  of 
whom  it  was  long  remembered  by  his  grateful  peo- 
ple that  ho  made  the  “rush-bush  keep  the  cow,*' 
about  I6‘i9,  undertook  an  expedition  through  the 
Border  counties,  to  suppress  tne  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  Marchmen.  But  before  setting  out  upon  hi» 
journey,  he  took  the  precaution  of  imprisoning  the 
different  Border  chieftains,  who  were  the  chief  pro- 
tectors of  the  marauders.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell 
was  forfeited,  and  confined  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
The  Lords  of  Home  and  Mnxw’ell,  the  Lairds  of 
Bucclcuch,  Fairniherst,  and  Johnston,  with  many 
others,  were  also  committed  to  ward.  Cockburn  of 
Hcndcrland,  and  Adam  Scott  of  Thshielaw,  called 
the  King  of  the  Border,  were  publicly  executed. — 
Lrslev,  p.  430.  The  lung  then  marched  rapidly 
forward,  at  the  head  of  a flying  army  of  ten  tlio»- 
snnd  men,  through  Ettrick  Forest  and  Ewsdale. 
The  evil  genius  of  our  Johnie  Armstrong,  or,  ns 
others  say.  the  private  advice  of  some  courtiers, 
prompted  him  to  present  himself  before  James,  at 
the  head  of  thirty-six  horse,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp 
of  Border  Chivalry.  Pitscottie  uses  nearly  the 
w;ords  of  the  ballad,  in  describing  the  splendour  of 
his  equipment,  and  his  high  expectations  of  favour 
from  the  king.  “ But  James,  looking  upon  him 
sternly,  said  to  his  attendants,  ‘ What  wants  that 
knave  that  a king  should  have?'  and  ordered  him 
and  his  followers  to  instant  execution.”— “But 
John  Armstrong/*  continues  this  minute  historian, 
“made  great  otters  to  .the  king.  That  he  shoula 
sustain  himself,  vdth  forty  gentlemen,  ever  ready  at 
his  sendee,  on  their  own  cost,  without  wronging  any 
Scottishmnn  : Secondly,  that  there  was  not  n sub- 
ject in  England,  duke,  earl,  or  baron,  hut,  vvithin  tw 
certain  day,  he  should  bring  him  to  his  majesty, 
either  quick  or  dend.t  At  length,  he  seeing  no  hope 

rn**«<i,  nita^t  how  woll  Uk)  eountry  inu*t  have  been  wouded  io 
foniKT  duf*. 

1 The  Konlcrera,  from  Uicir  habita  oflife,  were  capable  of moet 
extraorilinare  exploita  of  thia  iiature.  In  tlie  year  1511,  8ir  ni>- 
lieft  Krrof  Craaford,  WardenofUte  Middle  .Mnrchre  of  Scotland, 
wa*  mnrdnrMl  at  a Border  meeting,  by  the  liaatanl  Heron,  Star- 
head,  and  Lilburo.  The  Cnflah  monarch  delivered  up  Lilbum  to 
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of  favoar,  aaid  very  proudly,  ' It  is  folly  to  seek 
pace  at  a naceless  face;  but’  said  he,  ’had  I 
known  this.  I should  have  lived  upon  the  Borders 
in  despite  of  King  Harry  and  you  both ; for  I know 

SKing  Harry  would  dovm-veigk  my  best  horse  teUh 
id.  to  know  that  I were  condenined  to  die  this 
y.  _ Pitscottie’h  History,  p.  N5.  Johnie  am 
all  his  retinue  were  acc';rdingly  hanged  upon  grow* 
ing  trees,  at  a place  called  Carlenng  Chapel,  about 
ten  miles  above  Hawrick,  on  the  high  road  to  Lang* 
holm.  The  country  people  believe,  that,  to  manifest 
the  injustice  of  the  execution  the  trees  wither^ 
away.  Armstrong  and  bis  followers  were  buried  in 
a di^rted  churchyard,  where  their  graves  are  still 
ihown.. 

As  thb  Border  Hero  was  a person  of  peat  note 
m his  way,  he  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  writers 
of  the  time.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  in 
the  cunous  play  published  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  from 
the  Bannatyne  MS.,  introduces  a pardoner,  or  kna- 
vish dealer  m relics,  who  produces,  among  bis  holy 
rarities— 

**  The  cordii,  baith  frit  and  lanf, 

Quinlk  bansit  Johnie  Annintrona, 

Uf  fude  bempt,  tcfl  and  found. 

Glide  haijr  p^l,  I ftand  rord, 

Wha'evir  bew  hnnait  in  tiiif  curd, 

Netdw  never  to  be  drowned  I" 

PiXKaxTON's  Scottish  Poems,  roL  ii  p.  OS. 


In  TTie  Compiaynt  of  Scotland,  John  Armi* 
•tran^'  dance,  mentioned  as  a popular  tune,  has 
probably  some  reference  to  our  hero. 

The  common  people  of  the  high  parts  of  Teviot* 
dale,  Liddesdalc,  and  the  country  aqjaceni,  hold  the 
memory  of  Johnie  Armstrong  in  very  high  respect. 
IVy  affirm  also,  that  one  of  his  attendants  broke 
throegh  the  Kin^s  ^ard,  and  carried  to  Gilnockie 
Tower  the  news  of  the  bloody  catastrophe. 

song  was  first  published  by  Allan  Ramsay, 
in  his  Evergreen,  who  says,  he  copied  it  from  the 
mouth  of  a gentleman,  called  Armstrong,  who  was 
ta  the  sixth  generation  from  this  John.  The  reciter 
asnred  him,  that  this  was  the  genuine  old  ballad, 
the  common  one  false.  By  the  common  one.  Ram* 
say  means  an  English  ballad  upon  the  same  subject, 
but  difTering  in  various  particulars,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Bstaan' s English  Songs,  vol.  ii.  It  is 
fortunate  for  ffie  admirers  of  the  old  ballad,  that  it 
did  not  fall  into  Ramsay’s  hands  when  nc  was 
equipp^  with  new  sets  of  words  the  old  Scottish 
tunes  in  pis  Tea-'rable  Miscellany.  Since  bis  time 
it  has  been  often  reprinted. 


JOHNIE  ARMSTRONG. 


» Scotland,  but  Heron  and  Starhond  eecaped.  The  latter 
dme  bia  reeiileace  in  the  very  centre  of  Rneland,  to  baffle  the 
WBfeaoce  of  Ker'f  elan  and  rollowera.  Two  deiwndanU  of  the 
docaafod.  calk'd  Tah,  were  deputed  by  Andrew  Ker  of  Cewford 
10  rewo«e  hia  Other's  murder.  They  travelled  throuitb  EnjHand 
ai  variwii  dioffuifat,  till  they  diacovered  the  olacr*  ot  Slarhcad'a 
retreat,  ■nunk.'mJ  faiin  in  hi*  lied,  and  brought  hie  bead  in  triumph 
l«  Edinbunrh.  where  Ker  cAuaed  it  to  be  espowd  at  the  Croaf. 
l%e  baiitanJ  Heron  would  have  fbarnd  the  fame  fate,  Imd  he  not 
fperad  abroad  a report  of  bia  havinc  died  of  the  plaxue,  and 
coated  ki*  funeral  otifeuuiea  to  bo  penbrmed.— Kidpath’S  IfU- 
ttrg.  pi  4M  — See  ai*o  Metrical  Account  qf  the  Battle  qf  Ftod- 
Aen.  p-iUtabed  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Lambc. 
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JOHKIB  A&MSTBANO. 

Sum  spakis  of  lords,  sum  speikia  of  lairds, 
And  sick  lykc  men  of  hie  degrie ; 

Of  a gentleman  I sing  a sang. 

Sum  tyme  called  Laird  of  Gilnockie. 

The  King  he  wrytes  a luving  letter, 

With  ms  ain  hand  sac  tenderly, 

And  he  hath  sent  it  to  Johnie  Armstrang, 
To  cum  and  speik  with  him  speedily. 

The  Eliots  and  Armstrongs  did  convene ; 
They  were  a gallant  cumpanie— 

We’ll  ride  and  meil  our  lawful  King, 

And  bring  him  safe  to  Gilnockie. 

“ Make  kinnen*  and  capon  ready,  then. 
And  venison  in  great  plentie ; 

We’ll  wellcum  here  our  royal  King ; 

I hope  he’ll  dine  at  Gilnockie  1”— 


They  ran  their  horse  on  the  Langholme  howm. 
And  brak  their  spears  ,wi’  mickle  main ; 

The  ladies  lukit  frae  their  loft  windows— 

“ God  bring  our  men  weel  hame  agen  f’ 

When  Johnie  cam  before  the  King, 

Wi’  a’  his  men  sae  brave  to  see. 

The  King  he  movit  his  bonnet  to  him  ; 

He  ween’d  he  was  a King  as  weel  as  he. 


• g{nn«n— Rabbita.  ♦ Nei*h. 

I Oltt— Gold. 

5 Are  able  to. 

I Oemy^nj^-tioinfr. 

V ["  It  thia  collection  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  preaertinr 
(he  meoxihaU  of  niannera  that  can  never  rctnm.  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  conakieroble  uraiae.  Subaiilina  by  rapine,  which  they 
account  lawful  and  honourable,  they  blottiMl  honaty  out  of  the 
liat  of  thw  virtuea.  at  toe  aame  tune  that  tliey  were  trained,  by 
tl^  neriloiM  erpoditiona.  to  a high  degree  of  rnterprising  courage, 
aetmtf,  and  nneeae.  The  iiuceuritr  of  their  poaienionv  made 


“ May  I find  grace,  nay  sovereign  liege, 

Grace  for  my  loyhl  men  and  me? 

For  my  name  it  ie  Johnie  Armstrang, 

And  a subject  of  yours,  my  U^e,’^SB)d  he. 

“Away,  away,  thou  traitor  strang ! 

Out  o my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be! 

I grantit  never  a traitor’s  life. 

And  now  I’ll  not  begin  wi’  thee.’’— 

“ Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King  f 
And  a bonny  gift  I’lf  gie  to  thee— 

Full  four-and-twenty  milk-white  stetds, 

Were  a’  foal’d  in  ae  yeir  to  me. 

“ I’ll  gic  thee  a’  these  milk-white  stdds, 

That  prance  and  nickert  at  a q>eirt 
And  as  mickle  gude  Inglish  gilt,! 

As  four  o’  their  braid  backs  dowf  bear.*’— 

“ Away,  away,  thou  traitor  strang ! 

Out  o’  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be ! 

I grantit  never  a traitor’s  life, 

And  now  I’ll  not  begin  wi’  thee — 

“Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King! 

And  a bonny  gift  I’ll  gie  to  thee — 

Gude  four-and-twenty  gangingH  millsi, 

That  gang  thro’  a’  the  yeir  to  me. 

“These  four-and-twenty  mills  complete 
Sail  gang  for  thee  thro’^  a’  the  yeir; 

And  as  rni^le  of  gude  reid  wheit, 

As  a’  lhair  happers  dow  to  bear.’’ — 

“ Away,  away,  thou  traitor  strang ! 

Out  o’  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be! 

I grantit  never  a traitor’s  lu^ 

And  now  I’ll  not  begin  wi’  thee.’* — 

“ Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King  I 
And  a great  great  gift  I’ll  gie  to  thee— 

Bauld  four-and-twenty  sisters’  sons, 

Sail  for  thee  fecht,  tho’  a’  should  flee  !*'— 

“ Away,  away,  thou  traitor  strang ! 

Out  o'  my  sight  so«n  mayst  thou  be! 

I grantit  never  a traitor’s  lif^ 

And  now  I’ll  not  begin  wi’  thee.’’ 

" Grant  me  my  life,  my  liege,  my  King ! 

And  a brave  gift  I’ll  gie  to  thee— 

All  between  heir  and  Newcastle  town 
Sail  pay  their  yeirly  rent  to  thee.’’— 

" Away,  away,  thou  traitor  strang  I 
Out  o;  my  sight  soon  mayst  thou  be 
I grantit  never  a traitor’s  life, 

And  now  I’ll  not  begin  wi’  thee.’*— 

" Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  now.  King,”  he  says, 

“ Altho’  a King  and  Prince  ye  be! 

For  I’ve  luved  naething  in  my  life, 

I weel  dare  say  it,  but  honesty— 

“ Save  a fat  horse,  and  a fair  woman, 

Twa  bonny  dogs  to  kill  a deir ; 

But  England  suld  have  found  me  meal  and  maolt, 
Gif  I had  lived  this  hundred  yeirltT 

“ She  suld  have  found  me  meal  and  maolt, 

And  beef  and  mutton  in  a’  plentie ; 

But  never  a Scots  wyfe  could  have  said,' 

That  e’er  I skaith’d  her  a puir  flee. 

“To  seik  het  water  beneith  cauld  ice, 

Surely  it  is  a greit  folie — 

I have  asked  grace  at  a graceless  face, 

But  there  is  nane  for  my  men  and  me  !** 


them  free  and  hmpitable  in  their  cznenditorB ; and  the  common 
dannr  hound  tho  acvoral  clanx  to^other  br  imurancoi  of  invieda- 
bio  ndelitjr,  and  oven  aoftoned  their  mutual  buatility,  b;  the  tacit 
introduction  of  certain  laws  of  honour  and  of  war.  In  these  traita, 
we  seem  to  bo  roadm*  the  description  of  a Tartarian  or  Arabio 
tribe,  and  can  scarceir  persuade  ourweivct  that  this  country  con- 
tained, within  these  two  centuries,  so  exact  a prototype  of  tha 
Bedouin  character."— £dfnburrh  Review  (Sir  John  Btoddart) 
fur  Febniary,  IS03.] 

**  (This  and  the  three  preeedine  stanzas  were  amongthoao  that 
Oir  Waller  Scott  most  delifbtM  to  quote  — Co.) 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


"But  b&d  I kelin’d  ere  I cam  fne  hame, 

How  thou  unkind  Mvadst  been  to  mel 
1 wad  have  kcemt  the  Border  side, 
in  spite  of  all  thy  force  and  thee. 

“Wist  Endand’s  King  that  I wu  ta’en, 

0 gin  ^ blnhe  man  oe  wad  be! 

Ear  anes  1 slew  his  sister’s  son, 

And  on  his  breist  bane  brak  a trie.”-^ 

John  wore  a girdle  about  his  middle, 

Imbroider’d  ower  wi*  burning  gold, 

Ben>angted  wi’  the  same 
Maisi  beautiful  was  to 

There  hang  nme  targats*  at  Johnie's  hat 
And  ilk  ane  worth  three  hundred  pound— 

“ What  wants  that  knave  that  a King  suld  have, 
But  the  sword  of  honour  and  the  crown? 

'*  0 where  got  thou  these  targats,  Johnie. 

That  blinkt  sae  brawly  abune  thy  brie?”— 

**  1 ipt  them  in  the  held  feebting, 

Where,  cruel  King,  thou  durst  not  be. 

**  Had  I my  horse,  and  harness  gude, 

And  riding  as  I wOnt  to  be, 

It  suld  have  been  tauld  this  hundred  yeir, 

The  meeting  of  my  King  and  me ! 

“ God  be  with  thcc,  Kirsty.t  my  brother, 

Lang  live  thou  Laird  ot  Mangertoun ! 

Lang  mayst  thou  live  on  the  Border  syde, 

Ere  thou  see  thy  brother  ride  up  and  down  1 

**  And  God  he  with  thee,  Kirsty,  my  son. 

Where  thou  sits  on  thy  nurse's  knee ! 

Bat  an  thou  live  this  hundred  yeir, 

Thy  father's  better  thouMt  never  be. 

“Farewell ! my  bonny  Gilnock  hall, 

Where  on  EIsr  side  thou  standest  stout ! 

Gif  1 had  lived  but  seven  yeirs  mair, 

1 wad  hae  gilt  thee  round  about” 

John  murder’d  was  at  Carlinrigg, 

And  all  his  gallant  coinpanie; 

Bat  Scotland^  heart  was  ne’er  sae  wae, 

To  see  sae  mony  brave  men  die— 

Bscause  tb^  saved  their  country  deir 
Free  Eng^bmen ! Nane  were  sa  bauld, 

Whyle  Johnie  lived  on  the  Border  syde, 
iNane  of  them  durst  cum  neir  his  nauld. 


metal, 

beholm 


•rppLmcswr  to  the  ballad  of  johnie  abmstbano. 

The  Editor  believes  his  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  a Bond  of  Manrent,  granted  by  this 
Border  freebooter  to  the  Scottish  Warden  of  the 
West  Marches,  in  return  for  the  gift  of  a feudal  ca- 
SQsItyof  certain  lands  particularized.  It  is  extract- 
ed from  Sym^9  CoUectUm  of  Old  Writings,  MS., 
paus  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh. 

Bond  of  Manrent. 

Be  it  kend  till  all  men,  be  thir  present  lett^  me, 
Johne  Armistrang^  for  to  be  bound  and  obliat,  and 
be  tbe  tenor  of  tiur  prercnt  letters,  and  faith  and 
trewth  in  my  body,  lelie  and  trewlie,  bindis  and 
obhssis  me  and  myn  airis,  to  ane  nobil  and  michtie 
lord,  Robert  Lord  Maxwell,  Wardane  of  the  West 
Marches  of  Scotland,  that,  forasmiklc  as  my  said 
lord  has  given  and  grantit  to  me,  and  mine  airs  per- 
petnailie,  the  non-entries  of  all  and  haiU  the  landis 
underwntien,  that  is  to  say,  the  landis  of  Dalbetht, 
Skidd,  Dalblane^  Stapil-Gurtown,  Langholine.  ana 
•*•••*,  with  their  pe;-tiodi^  lyand  m the  lord- 
ship of  Eskdal&  as  his  gift  maid  to  me,  thereupon 
berts  in  the  self:  and  that  for  all  the  tyme  of  the 
Bonentres  of  the  samyn.  Thdrfor,  I,  the  said 
Johnne,  Armistrang,  bmdis  and  ohbssis  me  and 
myne  airis,  in  manrent  and  Mrvice  to  the  said  Ro- 
bert Lord  Maxwelj  and  his  nfris,  for  evermair,  first 
and  before  ail  uthirs,  myne  allowance  to  our  sove- 


rane  lord  the  King,  allanerly  except;  and  to  be 
trewe,  gude,  and  lele  servant  to  my  said  lord,  and  be 
ready  to  do  him  service,  baith  in  pece  and  weir,  with 
all  my  kyn,  friends,  and  8crvante8^  that  I may  and 
dowo  to  raise,  and  bcand  to  my  said  lord’s  airis  for 
evermair.  And  sail  tak  his  true  and  plane  part  in 
all  maner  of  actions  at  myn  outer  power,  and  sail 
nouther  wit,  hear,  nor  se  my  said  lordis  skaith,  lak, 
nor  dishoncstie,  but  we  sail  stop  and  letf  the  snmyn, 
and  geif  we  dowc  not  left  the  sanfyn,  we  sail  warn 
hira^  thereof  in  all  possible  haist ; and  geif  it  hap- 
peni.s  me,  the  said  Jolmc  Armistrang,  or  myne  arns, 
to  fail  in  our  said  service  and  manrent,  any  manner 
of  way,  to  pur  said  lord,  (as  God  forbid  we  def,) 
than,  and  in  that  caiss,  the  gift  and  fionemfe^ 
maid  be  him  to  ur  of  the  said  landis  of  Dalbetht. 
Schicld,  Dnlblane,  Stapil-GortoWn,  Langholme,  aria 
wiiu  the  pertincmis,  to  be  of  no  a vale, 
force,  nor  effect ; but  the  said  lord  and  his  ahis  to 
have  free  regress  and  ingress  to  thenonentresof  fhft 
samyn.  butony  pley  or  impediment.  To  the  keep* 
ing  and  fulfilling  of  all  and  sundry  the  premisses,  m 
form  above  wnttin,  I bind  and  oMiss  me  and  my 
airis  foresaids,  to  the  said  lord  and  his  airis  for 
evermore,  * -•-•••  . • . ...  ... 

finud  ore 
letters  or 

pen,  my  sele  is  hangin,  at  Dumfries,  the  sccund  day 
of _ November,  the  yeir  of  God,  MD.  and  XX V. 
yeiriB.  Johns  Abmistbano,  with  my  hand 

at  the  pen. 

The  lands,  here  mentioned,  were  the  possessions 
of  Ann.struog  himtfdf,  the  investitures  of  which  not 
having  been  regularly  renewed,  the  feudal  casualty 
of  noil-entry  hud  been  incurred  by  the  vassal.  The 
brother  of  Johne  Armstrong  is  said  to  have  founded, 
or  rather  repaired,  Langholm  castle,  before  which, 
as  mentiuned  in  the  ballad,  verse  5ih,^  they  ” ran 
their  horse,”  and  "brak  their  spears,”  in  the  exer- 
ciflc  of  Border  chivalry.-^ Accowiif  the  Parish  of 

Langhohn.  a\md  Marfarlane  s ^fSS.,  The  lanas 
of  Lnnghulin  and  Staplegprlon  coniitiued  in  Arm- 
strung’.^  family  ; for  there  is  in  the  same  M.S.  col- 
lection a aiimlur  bond  of  manrent,  granted  by  ”CriS- 
toftrr  .4rmstrnng,  cniit  'Johnds  Poptf  on  24th  Janu- 
ary, 1557,  to  Lord  Johne  Lord  Maxwell,  and  to  Sir 
Jonne  M.u.xwcll  of  Terregli.s,  Knight,  his  tutor  and 
governor,  in  return  for  the  gift  ‘‘  of  the  males  of  all 
and  hatll  the  landis  whilk  ore  cuntcint  In  nnc  bond 
mode  by  unuuihilc  Johne  Armistrang,  my  father,  to 
umuuhile  Robert,  Lord  Maxwell,  gudshorc  to  toe 
said  Johne,  now  Lord  Maxwell.”  It  Would  therefore 
appear,  that  the  bond  of  manrent,  graHted  by  John 
Armstrong,  had  been  , the  price  of  his  release  from 
the  feudal  penalty  arising  from  his  having  neglected 
to  procure  a regular  investiture  from  his  superior. 
As  Johne  only  touched  the  pen,  it  appears  that  be 
could  not  write. 

Christopher  Armstrong,  above  mentioned,  is  the 
person  alluded  to  in  the  conclusion  of  the  ballad— 

God  be  with  thee,  Kirsty,  my  son.”  He  was  the 
father,  or  grandfather,  of  william  Armstrong,  called 
Chrislids  Will,  a renowned  freebooter,  Some  ot 
whose  exploits  the  reader  will  find  recorded  in 
another  part  of  this  volume. 

Mr.  Ellis  of  Otterbournc  has  kindly  pointed  out 
the  following  instance  of  the  ferocity  of  tbe  Arm- 
strongs, which  ocenrs  in  tbe  confession  of  one  John 
Weir,  a prisoner  in  the  tolbooth  of  Eklinbuigh,  under 
sentence  of  death,  in  1700:  "In  May,  1700,  John 
Weire  went  to  Grandee  Knows,  (near  Haltwhietle, 
in  Northumberland,)  to  the  mother  of  the  four  bre- 
thren the  Armstrongs,  which  Armstrong  and  the 
aforesaid  Burley,  did  cut  the  ton^e  and  ear  out  of 
William  Turner,  for  informing  that  they  were  bad 
persons,  wl^h  Turner  wrote  with  his  olpod  that 
they  bad  used  hkn  so.”— Weire  also  mentions  one 
Thomas  Armstrong,  called  Luck  i’  the  Bagg;  who 
lived  in  Cumberland.  The  extent  of  their  depre- 
dations in  horso-stcaling  seems  to  have  been  asto- 
nishing. 


oe  tne  laitnis  trcntnis  m our  oooies,  bat 
ile.  In  witness  of  the  whilk  thing,  to  fittr 
manrent  subscrievit.  with  niv  hand  at  (he 


• rsTS’^e— TmicIl 


f Blink  sat  kratBUs-GlMXtet  so  bravely.-  i Cinutopher. 
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MINSTRKLSY  OF 


LORD  EWRIE. 

SiB  Ralph  Evb^  or  Ewrie,  or  Evers,  commemo- 
rnted  in  the  following  line%  was  one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  a military  race.  He  was  son  of  the  first, 
and  father  of  the  second  Lord  Ewrie and  was  him- 
self created  a Lord  of  Parliament  during  his  father’s 
lifetime,  in  the  35th  year  of  Henry  VIil.  The  bal- 
lad is  a^arcntly  a strain  of  gratulation  ufran  that 
event.  The  poet,  or  more  probably  the  reciter,  has 
made  some  confusion  in  the  lineage,  b^  declaring 
that  his  hero  was  “married  upon  a '^^illoughbc." 
His  mother,  however,  was  of  that  family,  and  he 
was  “kin  to  the  Nevil  and  to  the  Percy.”  He  was 
enriobled  by  Henry,  on  account  of  the  vigour  with 
which  he  prosecuted  the  Border  warfare.  But  after 
"harrying  the  Mers  andTiviotdalc,  and  knocking  at 
Edinburgn  gate,”  Lord  Ewrie  was  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Ancram  Moor,  fought  between  him  and  the 
Karl  of  Angus,  in  1646.*  Sec  note  to  the  Eve  of 
*St.  John —post. 

This  song  was  written  down  by  my  oblimng 
friend,  Richard  Surtees,  Esq.  of  Mamsforth.t  l^rom 
the  recitation  of  Rose  Smith,  of  Bishop  Middleham, 
a woman  aged  upwards  of  ninety-one,  whose  hus- 
band’s father  and  two  brothers  were  killed  in  the 
aiTair  of  1715. 

Lobd  Ewbie. 


sidence  of  Robert  Bruce,  while  Lord  of  Annandale. 
Accordingly  it  was  always  held  to  be  a royal  fort- 
ress. the  keeping  of  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  was  granted  to  some  powerful  lord, 
with  an  allotment  of  lands  and  fishings  for  the  de- 
fence and  maintenance  of  the  place.  There  is  ex- 
tant a grant,  dated  ICth  March,  1511,  to  Robert 
Louder  of  the  Bass,  of  the  office  of  Captain  and 
keeper  of  L9chmaben  Castle,  for  seven  years,  with 
many  perquisites.  Among  others  the  lands  ato- 
Un  frat  the  King,"  are  bestowed  on  the  Captain, 
as  his  proper  lands.  What  shall  we  say  of  a country, 
where  the  very  ground  was  a subject  of  theft  1 

The  Lochmabeh  Habpeb. 

O HEARD  ye  na  o'  the  silly  blind  Harper, 

How  long  be  lived  in  Lochmaben  town? 

And  how  he  wad  gang  to  fair  England, 

To  steal  the  Lord  Warden’s  Wanton  Brown  ? 

But  first  he  gaed  to  his  gude  wyfe, 

Wi’  a the  haste  that  he  could  thole—** 

“ This  wark,"  quo’  he,  “ will  ne’er  gae  weel, 
Without  a mare  that  has  a foal.”— 

Quo’  she—"  Thou  hast  a gude  gray  mare. 

That  can  baith  lance  o’er  laigb  and  hie  : 

Sac  set  thee  on  the  gray  mare’s  back. 

And  leave  the  fool  at  hamc  wi’  me."— 


Lord  Ewrie  was  as  brave  a man 
As  ever  stood  in  his  denee ; 

The  King  has  sent  him  a oroad  letter. 

All  for  his  courage  and  loyalty .t 

Lord  Ewrie  is  of  gentill  blode, 

A knighte’s  son  sooth  to  say : 

He  is  km  to  the  Nevill  and  to  the  Percy, 

And  is  married  upon  a WillowbC^. 

A noble  Knight  him  trained  upp, 

Sir  Rafe  Bulmer  is  the  man  I mean  ;8 

At  Flodden  field,  ns  men  do  say. 

No  better  capten  there  was  seen. 

He  led  tlie  men  of  Bishopricke, 

When  Thomas  Ruthal  bore  the  sway : 

Though  the  Scottish  Habsll  were  stout  and  true. 
The  English  bowmen  wan  that  day. 

And  since  he  has  keptc  Berwick  upon  Tweed, 
The  tow'n  was  never  better  kept  I wot: 

He  maintained  leal  and  order  along  the  Border, 
And  still  was  ready  to  prick  the  Scot. 

The  country  then  lay  in  great  peace. 

And  grain  and  grass  was  sown  and  won  ; 

Then  plenty  fill’d  the  market  crosse. 

When  Lord  Ewrie  kept  Berwick  town. 

W’iih  our  Queene’s  brother  he  hath  been,H 
And  rode  rough  shod  through  i^cotland  of  late ; 

They  have  burn  d the  3Iers  and  Tiviotdalc, 

And  knocked  full  loud  at  Eklinburgh  gate. 

Now  the  King  bath  sent  him  a broad  letter, 

A Lord  of  Parliament  to  be : 

It  were  well  if  eveir  nobleman 
Stood  like  Lord  Ewrie  in  his  degree. 


THE  LOCHMABEN  HARPER 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED.  [1802.1 

The  Castle  of  Lochmaben,  was  formerly  a noble 
building  situated  upon  a peninsula,  projecting  into 
one  of  the  four  lakes  which  arc  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  royal  burgh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  re- 

*  [He  was  buried  in  MelroM  Abbep^  and  hia  itono  coffin  may 
etin  be  seen  there— a little  to  the  left  oi  the  Groat  Altar.— Ed.] 

* (The  author  oT  the  histoo'  of  Durham.— Eo.J 

] Patent  letteri  of  nobilitv. 

€ Sir  William  Bulmer,  or  Buroapeth  Caatle,  who  b here  said 
to  have  oomraanded  the  iroopt  rabM  in  the  Bbbopric,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  FloddenSeld,  was  descended  from  an  ancient,  and,  at  one 
period,  noble  family.  The  last  who  wu  tummoncHl  to  Pailia- 
mont  as4  Pswof  the  realm,  yns  lUipc,  from  fiat  till  Ud  Ed- 
ward ul.  Sir  Wiuiani  routad  the  Borderera,  who,  under  the  com- 


So  he  is  up  to  England  gane. 

And  even  as  fast  as  he  may  drie  ;tt 

And  when  he  cam  to  Carlisle  gate, 

O whae  was  there  but  the  Warden  hie  ? 

“ Come  into  my  hall,  thou  silly  blind  Harper, 

And  of  thy  harping  let  me  hoar  I*’— 

“O,  by  my  sooth."  quo’  the  silly  blind  Harper, 

“ I wad  rather  hae  stabling  for  my  mare." — 

The  W’arden  look’d  ower  his  left  shoulder, 

And  said  unto  his  stable  groom— 

“ Gae  take  the  silly  blind  Harper’s  marc. 

And  tie  her  beside  my  Wanton  Brown." 

Then  ave  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped,tt 
Till  a the  lordiinj^  footed  the  floor; 

But  an  the  music  was  sac  sweet. 

The  groom  had  nae  mind  o’  the  stable  door. 

And  aye  he  haiped,  and  ave  he  carped, 

Till  a’  the  nobles  were  fast  asleep ; 

Then  quickly  he  took  aff  his  shoon, 

And  saftly  down  the  stair  did  creep. 

Syne  to  the  stable  door  he  hied, 

Wi’  tread  as  light  as  light  could  bo; 

And  when  he  open’d  ana  gaed  in, 

There  he  fand  thirty  steeds  and  three. 

He  took  a cowt  haltcr§8  frae  his  hose. 

And  o’  his  purpose  he  didna  fail ; 

He  slipt  it  pwer  the  VVanton’s  no^ 

And  tied  it  to  his  gray  mare’s  toil. 

He  turn’d  them  loose  at  the  castle  CTte, 

Ower  muir  and  moss  and  ilka  dale ; 

And  she  ne’er  let  the  Wanton  bait, 

But  kept  him  a-galloping  borne  to  her  foal 

The  mare  she  was  right  swift  o’  foot. 

She  didna  fail  to  find  the  way; 

For  she  was  at  Lochmaben  gate 
A lang  three  hours  before  the  day. 

When  she  came  to  the  Harper’s  door, 

There  she  gave  mony  a nicker  and  sneer— iiii 

"Rise  up,"  quo’  the  wife.  “ thou  la*y  lass; 

Let  in  thy  master  and  his  mare.”— 

manri  ol  Lord  Home,  made  an  excunioo  into  Nurtliamberiand, 
prenoui  to  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Ho  u mentioned  in  the  Metxi- 
cal  Hiitonr  of  the  Battle,  v.  106,  ftc.  In  the  prcaeiit  ballad,  ha  ^ 
orroni-ouMly  denominated  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer. 

* [Habs—'t.  e.  halbert*  : (ncari.l 

7 The  Earl  of  Herttbra,  ailcrwardi  duke  of  Snrieraet.  and  bro- 
ther of  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  made  a furioua  incumion  into  Scot- 
land. in  16tS.  See  Introduction. 

‘•Suffer.  ’’Endure.  i;  Sunf.  Colt’e  halter. 

’*•  and  Snur—Vsith  and  unort 


THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


Then  up  she  rose,  put  on  her  clothes. 

And  kediit  through  st  the  lock-hole— 

'*  O ! by  my  sooth,”  then  cried  the  lass, 

**  Our  mare  has  gotten  a braw  brown  foal  !”— 

**  Come  haud  thy  longu^  thou  silly  wench ! 

The  mom’s  but  glancing  in  your  ee.”— 

**  rU  wad  ray  hail  fee*  against  a groat, 

He’s  bigger  than  e’er  our  foal  will  be.” — 

Now  all  this  while  in  menj  Carlisle 
The  Harper  harped  to  bie  and  law ; 

And  the  fiend  dough t they  dot  but  listen  him  to, 
Until  that  the  day  began  to  daw. 

But  on  the  mom  at  fair  daylight, 

When  they  had  ended  a^  their  cheer, 

Behold  the  Wanton  Brown  was  gone, 

And  eke  the  poor  blind  Harpers  mare ! 

**  Allace!  nllace!”  quo’  the  cunning  auld  Haiper, 
**  And  ever  allace  that  I cam  here ; 
la  Scotland  1 hoe  lost  a braw  cowt  foal, 

In  England  they’ve  stown  my  gude  gray  marc !” 

" Come ! cease  thy  allacing,  thou  silly  blind  Har- 
per, 

And  again  of  thy  harping  let  us  hear ; 

And  weel  payd  sail  thy  cowt-foal  be. 

And  thou  sail  have  a far  better  in  are.”— 

Then  aye  he  harped,  and  aye  he  carped ; 

San  sweet  were  the  harpmgs  he  let  them  bear ! 
He  was  paid  for  the  foal  he  had  never  lost. 

And  three  times  ower  for  the  gude  Gbay  MARE.t 


JAMIE  TELFER. 

OF  THE  FAIR  DODHEAD. 

Tserb  is  another  ballad,  under  the  same  title  as 
tile  following,  in  which  nearly  the  same  incidents 
aie  narrated,  with  little  difference,  except  that  the 
boooorof  rescuing  the  cattle  is  attributed  to  the 
Liddesdale  Elliots,  headed  by  o Chief,  there  called 
Martm  Elliot  of  die  Preakin  Tower,  whose  son,  Si- 
mon, m said  to  have  fallen  in  the  action.  It  is  very 
po^le,  that  both  the  Teviotdale  Scotts,  and  the 
EDiou.  were  engaged  in  the  affair,  and  that  each 
claimed  the  honour  oi  tlie  victory. 

The  Editor  presumes,  that  the  Willie  Scott,  here 
mentioned,  must  have  been  a natural  son  of  the 
Laird  of  Buccleuch. 


Jamie  Telfer. 

It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  tyde, 

When  our  Border  steeds  get  corn  and  hay. 

The  Captain  of  Bewcutle  hath  bound  him  to  ryde. 
And  he  s ower  to  Tividale  to  drive  a prey. 

The  first  ne^ide  that  they  met  wi’, 

It  was  high  up  in  Hardhaughswire 
The  second  ^de  that  they  met  wi\ 

It  was  lai^  down  in  Borthwick  water.ll 

" tidings,  my  trusty  guide?”— 

Nae  tidings,  nae  tidings,  1 hae  to  iheei 
But  gin  ye’ll  gae  to  the  fair  Doilhead,H 
Mony  a cow’s  cauf  I’ll  let  thee  see.”— 

And  when  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 

Right  haBtily  they  clam  the  peel ; 

They  loowid  the  kye  out,  aiie  and  a’, 

And  ranshacklou**  the  house  right  week 

Now  Jamie  Telfcr*B  heart  was  sair.tt 
The  tear  aye  rowing  in  his  ee : 

He  pUnl  wi’  ihe  Captain  to  hae  uia  gear. 

Or  else  revenged  he  wad  be. 

The  Captain  turned  him  round  and  Icugh  ; 

Said— “ Man,  there’s  iiaethingin  thy  house. 

But  at*  auld  sword  without  a sheath, 

That  hardly  now  would  fell  a mouse.”— 

The  flun  wasna  up,  but  the  moon  was  dow’n, 

It  was  the  mymmgtJ  of  a new-fa’ii  snaw, 

Jamie  Telfer  has  run  ten  iiiyles  a-fbot. 

Between  the  Dodhead  and  the  Stobs’a  Ha’.IS 

And  when  he  ram  to  the  fair  tower  vote. 

He  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  nie. 

Till  out  bespak  auld  Gibby  Elliott— 

“ Whae’s  (his  that  brings  the  fhiye  to  me  ?”— 

“ It’s  I,  Jamie  Telfer,  o’  the  fair  Dodhead, 

And  a harried  man  1 think  1 be  I 
There’s  nnething  left  at  the  fair  Dodhead, 

But  a waefu’  wife  and  bairnies  three.” 

" Gae  seek  your  succour  at  Brntiksomc  Ha’,1111 
For  succour  ye’ee  get  nane  frne  me  ! 

Gae  seek  your  succour  where  ye  paid  black-mail. 
For,  man,  ye  ne’er  paid  money  to  me.”— 

Jamie  has  turned  him  round  about, 

1 wnt  the  tear  blinded  his  ee — 


• Iftd  mf  AoJ/  /ee— Bet  mr  whole  wum. 

* iotifHS  Uuv  d|o— NnlhloE  eoold  they  do. 

t Tae  mIt  rentuk  which  affera  lUirIf  on  Uie  forefoinf  ballad 
amna  to  br,  that  it  m tbu  moat  modern  in  which  U»  haip,  oa  a 
BMer  tartruiBom  oT  nnutc.  ia  found  to  occur. . 

I taaot*  difmiM  the  ■ubjaet  of  Loebmaben,  without  noticinc  an 
anraotdaiary  and  anomiuatu  claw  of  landed  proprieton,  who 
dwell  ia  the  nelaMnairhoed  of  tliat  bursh.  Theae  are  the  inhabit- 
a^of  fcar  aroaJl  eiilacc«;jMar  tbo  ancient  caatle,  called  Ihe  Four 
Towm  of  Lochmaben.  They  thoouelriw  are  termed  the  Kina'i 
l^alleta.  or  fclad/y  ttnantt:  umlcr  which  denomination  each 
aTthrm  has  a nM.  of  an  allodial  nature,  to  a amall  piece  of 
pvaad.  It  it  md,  iJmC  the«6  pi*opki  an*  tbo  dotcondanU  of  Ro* 
menials,  to  whom  be  aiaianod,  in  reward  of  their 
Mhfal  aemee.  these  portions  of  land,  burdened  only  with  the 
rayiaeat  g(  certain  quit-ranls,  and  rrassuins.  or  6ncs,  upon  the 
rti^caa  nrw  tenant.  The  rifht  of  the  rentallera  if.  in  eteence, 
• of  PfopMty,  ^t.  in  form,  only  a ri#ht  of  lease  : of  which 
»^.sppe*l  for  Uw  foundation  to  the  rent-rolls  of  tho  lord  of  the 


. This  poasecsion.  by  rental,  or  by  umple  entry 

ths  tenl-rpU.  was  anciently  a ooenroou,  and  poculiariy  m- 


H.  soeciaf  of  propert; 
i;  tha  nanoexion 


wrtr,  mnted  hr  a ehii-fto  hia  bithful  foiloy 
of  larMtunl  and  tenant  beinx  esteemod  of 


iW- 

f a 

• too  oeceMary  to  be  formal,  wbem  there  was  honour  on  Iho 
■da.  and  gtalrtMcfe  uprrn  Uio  oUicr.  Bnl.  in  tho  cast*  of  sub- 
JujSa  fTMtinx  a rifht  of  ihia  kind,  it  was  hold  to  expire  with  ilio 
hfc  vVbK  unless  his  heir  chose  to  renew  it : and  also 

«Ha  tha  deoui  of  the  renlaller  himself,  oniess  especially  eranled 
baini.  hr  wh^  term  only  hit  first  heir  was  understood. 
Haook  in  modem  days,  the  kindly  tenants  have  entirely  tJisap- 
gmmd  from  ^ land  Portusol^y  for  the  inhabitants  of  tbo 
“kSK  Towna  of  Lochmaben.  the  maxim,  that  Ihe  kinjr  can  never 
thar  ruiht  of  property  from  revertinf  to  Iho  crown. 
IW  Tiaeouat  of  SuiriiHiath,  as  royal  keeper  of  the  castle,  did,  m- 
dssd.  aboait  the  bcfioniof  of  jast  century,  make  an  attempt  to  re- 
wn  the  reotalJcrs  from  their  posseistons.  or  at  least  to  procure 
MfmanU  anatag  them  <^fvd  to  takeout  feudal  investitum,  and 
stdiaM  IhemiMrea  to  Uw  casualties  Uisreto  annexed.  But  tho 
Rataiiera  miied  in  Uuur  eommon  deii-nce : and,  havinc  staled 
t^  knmqnorial . powsasion,  lofether  witJi  some  favourable 
ctaBM  in  eartaia  oM  ooU  of  ParhamMit,  enaoUnf , that  the  Rmf 's 
PMFatMiyiaMnfs  afLoehatabenabouldnotheliurt  they  fin^ 


Ir  prevailed  in  an  action  before  Ihe  Court  of  Session.  From 
the  |«culiar  staU;  of  tlreir  rifht  of  property,  it  follows,  that  theru 
IS  no  oc4»fion  for  U-udal  investitures,  or  tlic  formal  entry  of  an 
heir : and.  of  course,  when  they  choose  to  convey  their  lands  ii 
is  done  by  a inn  pie  deed  of  oonvcyanco,  without  charter  or  sasine. 

The  kindly  tenants  of  Lochmaben  live  (or  at  least  livixl  till 
laU-ly)  much  swjuMtered  from  their  netfhliours.  marry  amonit 
theniselves,  and  are  distintuished  from  each  other  by  sowbiT- 
(futU,  accordiiif  U>  tlio  ancient  Bonier  custom,  repeatedly  no- 
need.  You  mwt  amuny  their  wrilinfs,  with  such  names  ax 
John  Out  bye,  WUUn  hue,  White- n,h,  RtdJUh,  Tlieyare 
ti-naciimsly  obstinate  in  defence  of  their  iirivifoxes  of  commonly 
&c.  w liicli  are  nnm^iia.  Thrir  lands  are,  in  feiieral.  n*.*atly  en- 
closeil.  Olid  well  cultivated,  and  they  form  a oontented  and  in- 
ilusinnus  little  community. 

Many  of  these  particnlani  arc  extracted  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr. 
Syme,  writer  to  tlw  sisnet.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  in- 
lomiation.  may  consult  Craig  de  Feudis.  lib.  it.  di*  9.  sec,  at. 
It  is  hopr^  il*e  reader  will  excuse  this  Hifmasiun,  Ihouch  somc- 
w hm jirntessiunaJ ; estiecially  as  there  can  bo  hut  little  ilciubi  that 
tills  riiniinuUve  republic  must  soon  share  llie  fate  of  mislitier 
slates  ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  increascof  commerce.  lands 
possotsiui  under  this  singular  tenure,  boinf  now  often  brousbt  to 
sale,  and  purclioscd  by  Ific  nuisbbourinjt  propiietore,  will,  in  pro- 
cess of  lime,  be  included  in  their  invesUtures,  and  tho  rifht  of 
rcntnllnim  be  entirely  forcutlon. 

t Hardliaufliswire  is  the  pass  from  Liddesdale  to  tbo  bead  of 
Teviotdale. 

n Borthwick  water  is  a streoin  which  foils  into  the  Teviot 
three  miles  above  Hawick. 

Tlic  Dodhead,  in  .Sclkirksliire,  near  Sinriee,  whore  there  are 
•till  the  vestixes  of  an  old  tower.  ••  RansAackfA/— Ransacked. 

There  is  still  a family  of  Telfers,  rcsidinf  near  Lanfliolm, 
who  iiroteiMl  to  derive  their  descent  from  the  Telfers  of  the  Uod- 
bnnd. 

t:  (trymfnf— Bprinklinf. 

SJ  81^  Hall,  upon  Slitterick.  (The  seat  of  Sir  William  Eli- 
ott, Bart.— head  of  that  clan.]  Jamie  Telfer  made  his  first  ap- 
idication  Iwre,  because  he  seems  to  have  paid  the  proprietor  of  the 
castle  black-mail,  or  proteetion  money. 

W The  ancient  fki^y-aeat  of  the  Lairds  of  Buccleuch,  near 
Hawick. 
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BnNSTRELSY  OF 


'*  ril  ne'er  pay  mail  to  Elliot  again, 

Ami  the  loir  Dodhead  I’ll  never  see  1 

“ hounds  may  a'  rin  masterless, 
nV  hawkfl  may  fly  free  tree  to  tree, 

Mv  lord  may  grip  my  vassal  lands, 

For  (here  again  maun  1 never  be !” — 

He  has  turn’d  him  to  the  Tiviot  side, 

E’en  as  fast  as  he  could  drie, 

Till  he  cam  to  the  Coultnrt  Cleogh,* 

And  there  be  shouted  baith  loud  and  hie. 

Then  up  bespak  him  auld  Jock  Grieve— 

“ Whae’s  this  that  brings  the  fraye  to  me?”— 

“ It’s  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o’  the  fair  Dodhead, 

A harried  man  I trow  I be. 

“There’s  naething  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead, 

But  a greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three, 

And  sax  poor  ca’at  stand  in  the  sta’, 

A’  routing  loud  for  their  minnie.”— t 

“ Alack  a wae  1”  quo'  auld  Jock  Grieve, 

“ Alack ! my  heart  is  sair  for  thee ! 

For  I was  married  on  the  elder  sister, 

And  ypD  on  the  youngest  of  a’  the  three.” 

Then  he  has  ta’en  out  a bonny  black. 

Wae  right  weel  fed  with  com  and  hay, 

And  he’s  set  Jamie  Teller  on  his  back 
To  the  Catslockhill  to  tak  the  fraye. 

And  whan  he  cam  to  the  Catslockhill, 

He  shouted  loud,  and  cried  weel  hie, 

Till  out  and  spak  him  William’s  Wat— 

“0  wbae’s  this  brings  the  fraye  to  m«1”— 

*’  It’s  I,  Jamie  Telfer  of  the  fair  Dodhead, 

A harried  man  I think  I be ! 

The  Obtain  of  Bewcastle  has  driven  my  gear  \ 
For  (^’s  sake  rise,  and  succour  me !’ — 

“ Alas  for  wae !”  quoth  William’s  Wat, 

“ Alack,  for  thee  my  heart  is  snir ! 

I never  cam  by  the  fair  Dodhead, 

That  ever  I fand  thy  basket  bare.”— 

He’s  set  his  twa  sons  on  coal-black  ateeds, 
Himseli  upon  a freckled  grey, 

And  they  are  on  wi’  Jamie  Telfer, 

To  Branksome  Ha'  to  tak  the  fraye 

And  when  they  cam  to  Branksome  Ha’ 

They  shouted  a’  baith  loud  and  hie, 

Till  up  and  spak  him  auld  Buccieuch, 

Said—”  Wliae’s  this  brings  the  fraye  to  me?”— 

“ It’s  I,  Jamie  Telfer  o’  the  fair  Dodhead, 

And  a harried  man  I think  I be  I 
There’s  nought  left  in  the  fair  Dodhead, 

But  a greeting  wife  and  bairnies  three.”— 

“Alack  for  wae !”  quoth  the  gude  auld  lord, 

“ And  ever  my  heart  is  wae  for  thee ! 

But  fys  gar  cry  on  Willie,  my  son, 

And  see  that  he  come  to  me  spepdilie ! 


“ Oar  warn  the  water!  braid  and  wide, 

Gar  warn  it  sune  and  bastihe! 

They  that  winna  ride  for  Telferis  kye, 

Let  them  never  look  in  the  face  o’  me! 

“ Warn  Wat  o’  Harden,  and  his  8ons.ll 
Wi’  them  will  Bortbwick  Water  ride; 

Warn  Gaudilands,  and  Allanhaugh, 

And  Gilmanscleugh,  and  Commonride. 

“ Ride  by  the  mte  at  Pricsthau^swire,?! 
And  warn  the  Currors  o’  the  Lee ; 

As  ye  cum  down  the  Hermitage  Slack, 
Warn  doughty  Willie  o’  Gortinberry.”—  • 

The  Scotts  they  rede,  the  Scotts  they  ran, 
Sae  starkly  and  sae  steadilie ! 

And  aye  the  ower- word  o’  the  threng 
Was— “ Rise  for  Branksome  readilie  V* 


The  gear  was  driven  the  Frostylee  up,** 
Frae  the  Frostylee  unto  the  plain. 
Whan  Willie  has  look’d  his  men  before, 
And  saw  the  kye  right  fast  drivand. 


“ Whae  drives  thir  kye  ?”  *gan  Willie  say, 
“To  make  an  outspecklett  o’  me?”— 

“ It’s  I,  the  Captain  o’  Bewcastle,  Willie; 
I winna  lajme  my  name  for  thee."— 


“ O will  ye  let  Tclferis  kye  gae  back  ? 

Or  will  ye  do  aught  for  regard  o’  me? 

Or,  by  the  faith  of  my  body,'*  quo’  WilHe  Scott, 
I’se  ware  my  dame’s  cauf  skin  on  thee !” 


“ I winna  let  the  kye  gae  back, 

Neither  for  thy  love,  nor  yet  thy  fear; 

But  I will  drive  Jamie  Telferis  kye, 

In  spite  of  every  Scott  that’s  here.”— 

“ Set  on  them,  lads !”  quo’  Willie  than ; 

“ Fye,  lads,  set  on  them  cruelUe  I 

For  ere  they  win  to  the  RitterforcL 
Mony  a toomtt  saddle  there  sail  be  !”* 

Then  lil't  they  gaed,  wi’  heart  and  hand, 

The  blows  fell  thick  as  bickering  hail ; 

And  mony  a horse  ran  masterlesa, 

And  mony  a comely  cheek  was  pale. 

But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head 
And  thro’  the  knapscapH  the  sword  has  gane ; 

And  Harden  gret  for  very  ragc,IHI 
Whan  Wilbe  on  the  gnmd lay  slane. 


But  he’s  ta’en  aifhis  gude  steel  cap. 

And  thrice  he’s  waved  it  in  the  air— 

The  DinlavH^  siiaw  was  ne’er  mair  white 
Nor  the  lyart  locks  of  Harden’s  hair. 

’*  Revenge ! revenge !”  auld  Wat  ’gan  cry; 

Fye,  lads,  1^  on  them  cruelliei 
We’ll  ne'er  see  Tiviotside  ag^. 

Or  Willie’s  death  revenged  sail  be,”— 

O mony  a horse  ran  masterless. 

The  splinter’d  lances  flew  on  hie ; 


* The  Couldirl  Clcu^h  nonrly  opposilo  to  Carliniif.  on  the 
road  betwptfii  Hawick  and  Mqampnul. 

» Ca’a— Calvea.  I Jtfinnie— Molhnr. 

i The  ie<rrrr,  in  the  mountnlnoui  diatrirta  of  Scotland,  ii  often 
uaod  to  esspreM  the  hanki  of  the  river,  which  are  ihe  only  inha- 
bitable part*  of  the  country.  To  ral»e  the  voter,  ibcrffore.  waa 
to  alarm  those  who  lived  nlonf  ita  side. 

n The  exlatM,  nientionod  in  thi<  verte,  bolonfierl  to  famiUea  of 
the  name  of  -ScoU,  tvsidme  upon  the  waters  of  Borthwick  and 
To\-ini , near  the  cnstle  of  their  Chief 

The  pursuer*  soem  to  lunvi  taken  the  toad  Uirouf  h the  hills  of 
Liddcsdnln.  in  order  to  collect  forrta,  and  intercept  the  forayeii 
at  the  pasinen  of  ihe  Liddel,  on  their  return  to  Bcwcaslle.  The 
Ritterford  and  Kenhojic  fopd.  aflor-menUoned,  arc  noted  fords  oo 
llie  river  Liddcl. 

**  The  Frostylee  is  a brook,  which  joins  thcToviot,  oearMow- 
psnl. 

OurrpciU’//’— Lauphiiig  stock. 

1}  Toora— Kmptr, 

|i  Iieadinece. 

M Or  Uoi  Border  laird,  commonly  called  JuJd  Wat  of  Ear- 
dsn.  tradition  has  pr«sf  <^'od  many  anoodotea.  Me  was  roatried 
to  Mary  Scott,  celebrated  in  sons  by  the  title  of  the  Ploarer  of 
Tamm.  Br  tiieit  mairiarr-oontract,  the  frtber-indaw.  Philip 
Ppptt  of  Pryhope,  was  to  mid  Harden  in  hone-meat,  and  man’s 


meat,  nt  hix  Tower  of  Drybope,  Air  a year  nnd  a day  t but  fiv« 
barons  pledeo  themselves,  liiar.,  at  the  expiry  of  that  period,  Um 
son-in  lnw  should  remove,  witliont  attcmpiinp  to  continue  inpuw- 
semiun  by  force i A nutary-imhiic  «fni<ri  for  nil  thenartics  to  tbo 
deed,  none  of  w hom  could  wnie  tlrcir  nanies.  The  orisinal  in 
still  in  the  charterroom  of  the  present  Mr.  Scott  of  Harden.  Ry 
the  Flower  of  Yarrow  the  Laird  of  Harden  had  six  sons ; five  of 
srhom  survived  him,  and  (bunded  the  fainilies  of  Harden,  fnow 
extinct.)  Higbchosiers.  (now  reptcscnijn?  Harden.)  Reabiim. 
W(io1,  nnd  .Syiiion.  The  sittb  son  was  t.lHni  at  n fray,  in  a 
huntins-niaten,  by  Uk!  KrxitU  of  Gilmansclc^h.  His  brothera  Hew 
to  nnns  t but  Ihe  old  laird  avenred  ibein  in  the  dunyeon  of  ius 
tower,  burned  to  Fxlinlmrsh.  slated  fho  crime,  and  obtaimfi  u 
fift  of  the  lands  of  the  otfeiiilers  fnnn  ibi*  Crown.  He  rcliimivl  to 
Harden  with  ccnial  s]>ee<l,  rolriucd  his  sons,  and  showed  them  Ok, 
charter.  *lTo  bonw.  lads  I**  oned  tlw  Mivajrc  wairioc,  "and  ii-t 
US  take  poMestion  t The  Innds  of  Gilmansc.feuirh  are  welt  u'ortii 
a dead  son."  Tlar  property  thus  obtained  continued  in  the  fa- 
mily tall  tiw  beyinninK  of  Inn  century,  wlten  it  was  sold,  by  John 
Scott  of  Harden,  to  Arm,  Duchess  of  Buccieuch.  A beautiful 
ballad,  founilrd  on  this  tradition,  ocnuri  in  the  Mountain  Bard,  a 
oollecfion  of  loKendiiry  iKwiry,  by  Mr.  James  Hofy* 
tin  The  Dfruinp— is  a rnountain  in  Liddoidalo.  ’ 

***  (Koihiiu  can  be  more  striking  than  the  picture  of  old  Har- 
den, in  the  fifbt  for  Jamie  Telfar’s  cattle.— £ain.  Jter.l 
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Bat  or  they  wan  to  the  Kershopc  ford, 

‘11>e  Scotrs  had  gotten  the  victory. 

John  o’  Brigham  there  wa»  alanc^* 

And  John  o’  Barlow,  as  I beard  say; 

And  thirty  mae  o’  the  Captain’s  men 
Lay  bleeding  on  the  grand  that  day. 

The  Captain  was  run  through  the  thick  of  the  thigh, 
And  broken  was  his  right  leg  bane ; 

If  he  had  lived  this  hundred  years, 

He  had  never  been  loved  by  woman  again. 

* Hae  back  the  kye !”  the  Captain  said  ; 

“ Dear  kye,  I trow,  to  some  they  be ! 

For  gin  I aula  live  a hundred  years, 

There  will  ne’er  fair  lady  smile  on  me.”— 

Then  word  is  gane  to  the  Captain’s  bride. 

Even  in  the  bower  where_ that  she  lay, 

Hiat  her  lord  was  prisoner  in  enemy's  land, 

Since  into  Tividale  he  bad  led  the  way. 

“ 1 wad  lourdt  have  had  a tvinding'sheel, 

And  helped  to  put  it  ower  his  head, 

Ere  he  had  been  disgraced  by  the  ^raer  Scot, 
Whan  he  ower  Liddel  his  men  did  lead  I” — 

There  was  a wild  gallant  amane  us  a', 

His  name  was  Watty  wi*  the  Wudspurs,t 

Cried—"  On  for  his  house  in  Stnnegirtnside,) 

If  ony  man  will  ride  with  us  !*’ 

When  they  cam  to  the  Stanegirthside. 

Thw  dang  wi’  trees,  and  burst  the  door ; 

They  looaea  out  a’  the  Captain’s  kye, 

And  set  them  forth  our  lads  before. 

Thse  was  an  auld  wyfe  ayont  the  fire, 

A wee  bit  o’  the  Captain’s  kin— 

"f^ae  dar  loose  out  the  Captain’s  kye, 

Or  answer  to  him  and  his  men 

"It’s  I,  Watty  Wudspurs,  loose  the  kye, 

I winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee ! 

Aod  1 wUl  loose  out  the  Captain’s  kye, 

In  scorn  of  a’  his  men  and  he.”— 

Whan  they  cam  to  the  fair  Dodhead, 

They  were  a wcllcum  sight  to  see! 

For  insicad  of  his  ain  ten  milk  kye, 

Jamie  Telfer  has  gotten  thirty  and  tliroc. 

And  be  has  paid  the  rescue  shot, 

Baith  wf  goud  and  white  monie ; 

And  at  the  burial  o’  Willie  Scott, 

I wat  was  mony  a weeping  ee.ll 


THE  RAID  OF  THE  REIDSWIRE. 

This  j^m  is  published  firobi  a copy  in  the  Banna- 
tyne  MS.,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Car- 
michael, advocate.  It  first  appemed  in  Allan  Ram- 
ray’s  Evergrtm^  bnt  some  liberties  have  been  taken 
by  him  in  transcribing  it ; and,  what  is  altogether 
onpardonable,  the  MS.,  which  is  itself  rather  inac- 
enrate,  has  been  interpolated  to  favour  his  readings  j 
of  which  there  remain  obvious  marks. 

* P«rh*ni  one  of  U»e  ancient  fluniljr  of  Bn^ham,  in  Ciun- 
berknd.  The  e<litor  baa  uted  sume  treedoni  with  the  originaJ  in 
«\jbceqoent  verve.  The  account  orUie  Captain'*  disajter  itate 
hera  9^lmeT0Ui  i<  rather  too  naive  fur  literal  publication. 

» Xxerrri— Liefer ; rather. 

: WiMfepure— HoUpur,  or  Madvpur. 

( A house  belongiaA  to  the  Foraton,  idtuated  on  the  EogUih 
auk)  of  the  Liddel 

A An  ojtiefo  in  the  liit  of  attempta  upon  England,  fouled  hr  the 
CommMnonen  at  Berwick,  in  the  year  IS67,  may  relate  lo  the 
•ohgect  of  the  fotegoins  ballad. 

October,  1683. 

Thomoa Moagrave, de-  ( Walter  Scott.  Laird)  IMO  kinc  and 
puty  of  Bewcaatle,  and  j of  Buckluth,  and  hti>  oxen.SOOgait 
fhe  (enonU.  agohnit  ( complices ; nr  ) and  vheep. 

Zarrodwerton  to  the  BUtory  <tf  Weetmoreland  and  Cumher- 
Sl. 

T Toe  title  of  Hyndfoid  ii  now  extinct  ISSO. 

**  Her  ambawaaor  at  Edinbarth  rafuaed  to  lie  in  a bed  of 
wale.  wht»  had  been  provided  fer  mm,  dll  Ihia  " tntdUnu  faef' 
bad  be«i  Imiiund  liSo.— MoBOUf  a State  Papere,  voL  it  pu  298. 


The  skirmish  of  the  Rddswiro  happened  upon  the 
7th  of  June,  1575,  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  by 
the  Wardens  of  the  Marches,  for  arrangements  ne- 
cessary upon  the  Border.  Sir  John  Carmichael,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  Earl  of  Hyndford,^  was  the 
Scottish  Warden,  and  Sir  John  Forster  held  that 
office  on  the  English  Middle  March.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  which  was  employed  as  usual  in  redress- 
ing wrongs,  a bill,  or  indictment,  st  the  instance  of 
a Scottish  complainer,  was  fouled  (i.  e.  found  a true 
bill)  against  one  Famstein,  a notorious  English 
fi-eebooter.  Forster  alleged  that  be  bad  fled  fmra 
justice : Carmichael,  considering  this  as  a pretext  to 
avoid  making  compensation  for  the  felony,  bade  him 
"play  fair!”  to  which  the  haughty  EngUsh  warden 
retorted,  by  some  injurious  expressions  respecting 
Carmichael’s  family,  and  gave  other  open  signs  of 
resentment.  His  retinue,  chiefly  men  of  Redesdale 
and  Tynedale,  the  most  feroaous  of  the  English 
Borderers,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  a quarrel,  dis- 
charged a flight  of  arrows  among  the  Scots. , A 
warm  conflict  ensued,  in  which,  Carmichael  being 
beat  dowm  and  made  prisoner,  success  seemed  at 
first  to  incline  to  the  English  side,  till  the  Tyncdalo 
men,  throwing  themselves  too  ^cedily  upon  the 
plunder,  fell  into  disorder;  and  a oody of  Jedburgh 
citizens  arriving  at  that  instant,  the  skirmish  termi- 
nated in  a complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Scots, 
who  took  prisoners,  the  Ei^lish  warden,  James 
Ogle,  Cuthbert  Collmgwood,  Francis  Russell,  son  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  son-in-law  to  Forster, 
some  of  the  Peowdeks,  and  several  other  Border 
chiefs.  They  were  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then 
Regent  who  detained  them  at  Dalkeith  for  some 
days,  till  the  heat  of  their  resentment  was  abated ; 
whicn  prudent  precaution  prevented  a war  betwixt 
the  two  kingdoms.  He  then  dismissed  them  with 
mat  expressions  of  regard ; and,  to  satisfy  Queen 
Elizabeth,**  sent  Carmichael  to  York,  whence  he 
was  soon  after  honourably  dismissed.  The  field  of 
battle,  called  the  ReidswinL  is  a part  of  the  Carter 
Mountain,  about  ten  miles  firom  Jedburgh.- See,  for 
these  particulars,  Gooscboft,  Spottiswoodc,  and 
JoHNSTONs’s  History. 

The  Editor  has  adopted  the  modern  spelling  of  the 
word  Reidswire,  lo  prevent  the  mistake  in  pronun- 
ciation which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of  the 
Scottish  qu  for  u>.  The  MS.  reads  Reidemhair, 
iSiroirj  or  Swire,  signifies  the  descent  of  a hill ; and 
the  epithet  Red  is  derived  from  the  colour  of  the 
heath,  or  perhaps,  from  the  Keid-water,  which  rises 
at  no  great  distance. 

Tub  Raid  op  the  Rsioswibb. 

The  seventh  of  July,  the  suith  to  say, 

At  the  Reidswire  the  tryst  was  set ; 

Our  w'ardens  they  affixed  the  day, 

And,  as  they  promised,  so  they  met. 

Alas ! that  day  I'll  ne’er  forgett ! 

Was  sure  sae  feard,  and  then  sae  faine— 

They  came  theare  justice  for  to  gett, 

Will  never  greentt  to  come  again. 

Carminhacltt  was  our  warden  then, 

He  caused  the  country  to  conveen ; 

fiVeca— Lonx. 

I!  Sir  JiiliR  Cariiucluio!  was  a fiivouritc  of  llie  roiP’Rt  Morton, 
by  whom  )io  wm  iiofXMfitod  Watrlcn  of  Hk’  Middlr  Murrliov,  in 
prcfcancc  lo  iJii’  Bonier  Ghiuftiuim.  With  tlie  like  jrulicy,  tha 
Tj^eiit  inairi«l  Arclul>a]d  tTarmicbai  l,  Iho  warden's  hroilier.  to  ilw 
ie<res>i  of  Edrvin,  in  th,j  Morse  much  omlrarr  Ju  the  iiicFinafiiiii 
of  the  lady  and  her  friends,  in  like  inunner  lie  compelliHl  another 
heia>s».  Jsmt  .SK  ifh,  of  CumlujfC.  to  marry  ArrhiiMild.  brother  to 
Anchinieck  of  Auehmleck,  uiie  of  hi*  detn'iiiieiiu.  By  fiidi  ar- 
bitrary practices.  Morton  mcmit  to  ntrenvUien  ins  nnihority  on  the 
Borders  ; insteiid  of  which,  he  hniiteniH)  his  rail,  liy  invinx  discuvt 
to  Ins  kiiisinuu  tlM  Burl  of  Aliens,  and  liu  other  fni’inls,  wliohml 
)een  ratablishcd  in  the  niiiiifry  Ivw  one*.  -tleDsaioPT.  vot-  ii.  i>j>. 
8S«.  3iS.  Sir  John  ntimichnni,  the  warden,  wa*  flnmlen.>d.  16th 
June.  iSOo,  by  .t  party  of  Borderers,  at  a place  called  Rocsknuws, 
near  I.4iclimalK’n,  wfiitherhc  was  tome  to  liold  a court  of  justice. 
Two  of  the  liiidi'nders  fa  the  Hlauxhter,  Thomas  Airnstronf, 
called  Kfnoan'tTafn.  and  Adam  Rcott.  culled  the  Peckel.  were 
tried  at  J'Jintsirrli  at  the  instance  of  Carmichael  of  Fkhum. 
They  were  cynJemned  to  have  their  ng hi  hands  struck  off.  tharv- 
affer  to  lie  hantretl,  and  their  bodies  siliheted  on  the  Bmoiifh 
Moor  ( wliich  sentence  was  executed  itUi  Nenembor,  iMt.  “ This 
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And  the  Laird’s  Wat,  that  worthie  man.* 
Broueht  in  that  sirnanie  weil  beseen  :t 
The  Armestranges,  that  aye  hae  been 
A hardy  house,  but  not  a hail^t 
The  Elliots’  honours  to  mamtaine, 
Brought  down  thelavel  o’  Liddesdale. 

Then  Tividale  came  to  wi’  spied ; 

The  Sheriffe  brought  the  Douglas  down, II 
Wi’  Cranstami,  Gladstain,  good  at  need, IT 
Baith  Rewle  water,  and  Hawick  town. 
Beanjeddart  bauldly  made  him  boun, 

Wi’  a’  the  Trumbills,  stronge  and  stout ; 

The  Rutherfoords,  with  grit  renowm. 
Convoy’d  the  town  of  Jedbrugh  out.** 


Of  other  clans  I cannot  tell. 

Because  our  warning  was  not  wide — 

Be  this  our  folks  hae  ta’en  the  fell. 

And  planted  down  palliones,tt  there  to  bide, 
We  looked  down  the  other  side. 

And  saw  come  breasting  ower  the  brae, 

Wi’  Sir  John  Forster  for  their  guyde,lt 
Full  fifteen  hundred  men  and  niae. 


It  meved  him  sair  that  day,  I trow, 

Wi’  Sir  George  Hearouneof  Schipsydehouse  ;S8 
Because  we  w'ero  not  men  enow, 

They  counted  us  not  worth  a louse. 

Sir  George  was  gentle,  meek,  and  douse. 

But  fu  was  hail,  and  hot  as  fire ; 

And  yet,  for  all  his  cracking  crou8c,llll 
He  rew'd  the  raid  o’  the  Reidswire. 

To  deal  w'ith  proud  men  is  but  pain  ; 

For  either  must  ye  fight  or  fiee, 

Or  else  no  answer  make  again. 

But  play  the  beast,  and  let  them  be. 


It  was  na  wonder  he  was  hie, 

Had  Tindaill,  Recdsdaill.lHT  at  his  hand, 

Wi’  Cukdaill,  Gladsdaill  on  the  lee. 

And  Hebsrime,***  and  Northumberland. 

Yeit  was  our  meeting  meek  enough. 

Begun  wi’  merriment  and  mowes, 

And  at  the  brae,  aboon  theheugh. 

The  dark  sat  down  to  call  the  rowes.t+t 
And  some  for  kyne,  and  some  for  ewes. 
Call’d  in  of  Danarie,ttt  Hob,  and  Jock— 

We  saw,  come  marching  ower  the  knows. 
Five  hundred  Fennicks§§§  in  a flock,— 

With  lack  and  speir,  and  bows  all  bent. 

And  warlike  weapons  at  their  will : 
Although  we  were  na  weel  content. 

Yet,  by  my  troth,  we  fear’d  no  ill. 

Some  gaea  to  drink,  and  some  stude  still, 
And  some  to  cards  and  dice  them  sped ; 

Till  on  nne  Farnstein  they  fyled  a bill. 

And  he  was  fugitive  and  fled. 

Carmichaell  bade  them  speik  out  plainlic, 
And  cloke  no  cause  for  ill  nor  good  ; 

The  other,  answering  him  as  vainlie. 

Began  to  reckon  kin  and  blood  ; 

He  raise, llllll  and  raxed  him  where  he  stood. 
And  bade  him  match  him  w'ith  his  marrows; 

Then  Tindaill  heard  them  reason  rude, 

And  they  loot  off  a flight  of  arrows.HlIir 

Then  was  there  nought  but  bow  and  speir. 
And  every  man  pulled  out  a brand  ; 

" A Schafton  and  a Fenwick”  thare : 

Gude  Symington  was  slain  frae  hand. 

The  Scotsmen  cried  on  other  to  stand, 

Frae  time  they  saw  John  Robson  slain — 


Pf.etct,"  «aith  Rirrel  in  hi»  Diary , " wui  an«  ofthn  most  notalrie 
thjpflba  that  ever  raid  he  calln  hid  iinmo  Steill,  whirh  apneart, 
from  the  record,  to  he  a miaiitke.  Four  rearx  arierwanU,  an 
Armitronf,  called  Sandy  nf  Rmcanbui-n,  and  iteventJ  i>>hor«  of 
■ that  tribe,  were  executed  fur  thU  and  otlier  vxcenats*.— Uooks  of 
Aitoumal  ofthoie  dat&t. 

* The  Chief  who  led  out  tlie  dimnme  of  Bootl  upon  thin  oeca- 
dion  waa  (aaith  .Satchcliiil  Walter  Scott  of  Ancnim.  a tialiirai  moo 
of  Walter  of  Burcleuch.  Tliv  Laird  of  Ruccleiich  wa'«  liien  a 
minor.  The  ImIIuiI  •ecni!i  to  have  be  n popular  in  Satcliellt'doyi, 
for  he  iiuotef  it  literally.  Ho  mii*t.  however,  tin vi>  licen  mUtaken, 
in  this  particular:  for  the  family  of  Be.olt  of  Ancnim.  in  all  our 
Iwoka  of  fcnealonr,  deduce  their  deRcent  from  tlie  ScutU  of  Hah 
wearie,  in  Fife,  whom  they  reprcRenl  Tim  first  of  thin  tiimily, 
RdUk’U  in  Roxburylishire,  u staled  in  Dmigia$'  BarorKurctnlmvp 
been  Patrick  Scott,  who  ptirrhased  the  lands  of  Ancriirn  in  the 
roim  of  James  VI.  He  thnrefore  cmilH  riot  lie  the  Laird"!  Wai 
of  tlie  ballad;  indeed,  from  the  list  of  Border  families  in  1597.  Kerr 
amivarii  to  hnvo  been  proprietor  of  Ancrum  lit  the  dale  of  the  lial- 
kid.  It  is  plainly  written  in  tlie  MS.  tlie  iMird'r  HVir,  t «.  the 
Laird's  son  Wat ; notwilhstandinir  which,  it  lias  alwnyn  hitherto 
been  printed  Uic  Laird  Wat.  If  Douglas  lie  acciimte  in  hw  rc- 
iMialofy,  tlie  person  meant  must  Im  llw  youiijr  laini  of  Biiecleuch, 
anerwania  diitin(ui<hed  fur  tiic  surprise  of  Carlisle  CoMtlo  — .See 
Kinirumt  Wlillr.  I am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opiniuii,  be- 
cnu*e  Kerr  of  Ancnim  was  at  tliM  limu  a fti(fitive,  for  slayin*  one 
of  the  Kuthi-tfunts.  and  the  tower  of  Ancnim  fiven  in  keepine  to 
tlie  Turnbulls,  liri  hererlilnry  enemies  _ Hi«  mother,  Uiwever,  a 
daiiKhter  of  Homoof  Weilderburn,  contriveil  to  turn  out  the  Turn- 
hulls.  and  possess  henulf  of  Uie  place  by  Mun>riic. — GooscROfO', 
vol.  ii.  p.  350. 

♦ MW  ieseen— Well  apiiointoiL  The  word  r>cciin«  in  Morle 
Arthur:  " And  when  Sir  Percivul  saw  this,  he  hiiil  him  thither, 
and  found  the  ship  coveted  withsilke.  more  hlack«*rlhun  any  Iware ; 
and  therein  was  a (enllcwoman,  of  rreat  beuuliu,  and  she  was 
richly  baeene,  that  mmo  miirht  lie  belter." 

I This  elan  are  here  menlinned  as  not  heinr  hail,  or  whole,  be- 
cause they  were  outlawed  or  bruken  men.  Indec<l.  many  of  them 
had  become  Endiahmen,  a.s  the  plimso  then  went.  Accordiiifly 
wo  find,  from  Patten,  that  forty  of  tiiem,  unilor  the  Laini  of  Miui- 
yertoun,  joiner!  Somerset,  upon  his  exprulitinn  into  Scotland. — 
Pattkn.  in  DalvtlP!  Tragtr.tnu,  p.  i.  Tliere  was  an  old  alli- 
ance betwixt  the  Elliotts  and  ArmNlmnipi,  hero  alliiiled  to.  For 
the  enterprise  of  the  Armstronci,  nyninst  their  native  country, 
when  under  Enyliah  assurance,  see  M rBPi.Vs  State.  Pawn.  vnl.  i. 
From  which  it  appears,  that,  hy  eommnnii  of  Hir  Ralph  Evits, 
this  clan  ravaxed  almost  the  wlwilo  West  Border  of  .Scotland. 

5 /.ace— Remainder. 

• DflUflas  of  Cavers,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Teviotdnic.  desconiled 
from  Black  Archibald,  wlio  cam*'dtlio  standard  of  his  father,  the 
Rart  of  Douglas,  at  tim  battle  of  Otterboiimc.— See  the  liallad  cif 
that  name. 

IT  Cranstoun  of  that  ilk.  ancestor  to  Lord  Cranttoun ; and 
Gladstain  of  QIadstaira. 

These  were  ancient  ami  powcrfiil  clans,  rcsidinx  chiefly 
upon  the  river  Jed.  Hence,  they  naturally  convoyed  the  town  of 
Jedbureh  out.  Although  nolunous  fn>el^teni,  lliey  were  si>e- 
cially  patronized  by  Morton,  who,  by  their  means,  endeavoureil 
to  roonterpoise  the  power  ofBuccIouch  and  Fomihent,  dorincthe 


civil  wars  att.iched  to  the  Queen’s  faction.  The  followinf  fna 
ment  of  an  old  ballad  is  (iiioted  in  a letter  from  an  a^^  raallenuta 
of  this  name,  residine  at  Now  York,  to  a friend  in  Scotland  t 
" Bauld  Kullmrfurd,  he  was  fou  Mtout, 

Wi'  a'  Ills  nine  sons  him  round  about ; 

He  led  the  town  o'  Jerlburfh  out. 

All  bravely  fouxhl  that  ilay." 

♦♦  PaliUme*— 'Vent!. 

:t  Sir  John  Forster,  or,  more  properly.  Forrester.  ofBalmborooxIt 
Abbey,  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marclies  in  I56i,  was  deputy-ro- 
vernor  of  Berwick,  and  governor  of  Balmlioruuxh  Castle.  Ho 
made  a ^‘iit  ficiire  on  the  Borders,  and  is  said,  on  his  monnment 
at  Balml^mfh  chumh.  to  have  possessed  the  office  of  Warden 
of  the  Mid  Marches  lurihirty-uvcn  years  ; indeed,  if  we  can  trust 
his  successor,  Carey,  he  retained  the  situation  until  be  lx*catne 
rnilier  unfit  for  its  active  duties.  His  fiiniily  ended  in  the  unfortu- 
nate TlMimas  Forster,  one  of  the  penerals  ofihe  Norlhumhnan  in- 
surri-nts  in  1715 ; and  the  osintc,  heinx  furfeiteit.  was  purchased 
hy  his  uncle.  Ixinl  Crewe,  unit  deviK-d  for  the  support  of  hw  inox- 
mficent  chiiritv. 

M (leoree  Hi  mn  Miles  of  Chi|icliase  Castle,  probably  the  same 
wtio  was  slain  at  Uio  Reidswire,  was  Sherifl'ol  Northumberland. 
I3tb  Elizalwih. 

" " Crachinir  erwse— Tnlkinx  biy. 

ITT  Tliese  am  dislncu,  or  dales,  on  the  English  Border. 

•••  Mr.  Oeorp*  Ellis  suirgasts,  withrreal  probability,  that  thia 
is  a misinkn,  not  fur  Huliliurne.  os  the  alitor  stated  in  an  earla;r 
edition,  but  for  He.vhnm,  which,  with  its  territory,  formed  a coun- 
ty inilejHMiileni  of  Northuinbcrlond,  with  which  it  is  hero  ranked. 

**♦  Kuiaw— Rolls. 

t !]  I Dandrio,  Dandy,  and  Dand,  arc  corruptions  of  Andrew,  fa- 
miliurin  the  south  ofBculland.l 

§54  Tlie  Fenwicks  ; a iKiwcrful  and  mimcrous Northumhrrtand 
cinn.— The  oriyiiml  scat  of  this  ancient  fimiily  was  at  Fenwick 
lower,  limy  since  ruinous ; Init,  IVom  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  tlioir 
(>rinci(ial  mansion  was  Wallinylon.  Sir  John  Fenwick,  attainted 
and  excciiled  for  treason  in  Uie  reign  of  William  III.,  represented 
the  cliieftnin  of  this  clan. 

’’  Raise— Rosa  Raxed  Aim- Stretched  himself  up.  Mar- 

ro’es— Erpinls. 

I"  I have  often  f honcht,  a fine  subject  for  a Border  painting 
occurs  in  the  old  lialliid,  caMi-d  Uie  Raid  of  the  Reidswire,  w>M<ru 
tho  Wanlens  on  eillior  side  havine  met  on  a day  of  true**,  tliieir 
annrd  foUowers,  ond  the  various  trilvyi.  minrled  in  a friendly  man- 
ner on  each  side,  till,  from  some  accidental  dispute,  words  rrvvr 
hiph  lietwixMi  tlie  Wanlens.  Mutual  insult  followed.  The  Eng 
lish  cliiof  addmisinx  the  Scottish — 

' Raise  and  rax'd  him  where  he  stood. 

And  hid  him  match  him  with  his  mairows. 

Tlien  T^cdale  licani  them  reason  rude, 

And  tlwy  let  fly  a fiixht  of  arrows.' 

Tlie  two  angry  chieRaina,  especially  Forsler,  drawing  himself  up 
in  las  pride  and  scorn,  would  make  a good  group,  backed  bj  (lie 
Tynmlale  men.  bending  and  drawing  their  liows  ; on  the  sides  yno 
might  have  a group  busied  in  their  game,  whom  the  alarm  had  not 
yet  readied  ; another  half  disturbed  : another,  where  tliey  wcr» 
mounting  Uieir  Innas,  and  taking  toUieir  weapons,  with  the  wild 
character  peculnr  to  the  country.  "—leffer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
December,  tsil.] 
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should  they  cry  1 the  Ki^s  command 
Could  cause  no  cowards  turn  oj^aui. 

Dp  rose  the  laird  to  red  the  cumber,* 

Which  would  not  be  for  all  his  boast 
What  could  we  doe  with  sic  a number— 

F^e  thousand  men  into  a host  7 
Then  Henry  Purdie  proved  his  cost,t 
And  verr  narrowlie  had  mi-^chiefd  him, 

And  there  we  had  our  warden  lost, 

Wert  not  the  grit  God  he  relieved  him. 

.\nnther  throw  the  breiks  him  bair, 

Whill  datlies  to  the  ground  he  fell : 

Than  thought  I weel  we  had  lost  him  there. 

Into  mr  stomack  it  struck  a knell ! 

Y'etrn  ne  raise,  the  treuih  to  tell  ye, 

And  laid  about  him  dints  lull  dour ; ‘ 

H»  horsemen  they  raid  sturdily. 

And  ttude  about  him  in  the  stoure. 

Ihea  raise  the  slogan  with  ane  shout— 

**  Py,  Tindatll,  to  it ! Jedburgh's  here 
1 trow  be  wu  not  half  sae  stout. 

But  snb  his  stomach  was  astcir.S 
With  and  genzie,!!  bow  and  speir, 

Men  might  see  mony  a cracked  crown  ! 

Bat  up  among  the  merchant  geir, 

They  were  as  busy  as  we  were  down. 

The  swallow  taill  frae  tackles  flew,H 
Fnre  hnndredtb  flain**  into  a flight. 

But  we  had  pestelets  enew. 

And  shot  among  them  as  we  might. 

With  help  of  the  game  gaed  right, 

?n  time  the  foremost  of  them  fell ; 

Then  ower  the  know,  without  goodnight. 

This  ran  with  mony  a shout  and  yelL 

Bs  liter  they  had  turned  backs, 

Yh  Tindau  men  they  turn’d  again, 

* A«eimS«r— Ctucll  the  tumult. 

f Cm— Saxoafiee  kwe  or  risk. 

I The  s»tJimn«  word  peculiar  to  a certain  name,  or  *et  of  peo- 
tm.  wu  tenoed  wlo^ctn  or  and  wan  aJurairs  repeated  at 

t,  aa  well  aa  on  many  other occaamnii,  aa  appean  from  tho 
paann  of  an  old  authi^  whom  tiiis  cuttom  aeemii  to 
M4Beo>led— for  be  rum^aina  " That,  whcrco*,  alwcjr*.  both  in 
■ *»— a af  war.  and  in  al  eampet  of  annica,  ijuietncs  and  stilnea 
maW  aaia  ia  priaeipallr  in  Uw  oicht,  after  Uie  watch  m mH.  ob- 
Cl  Mad  sot  raaaon  why.)  Yt4,  our  nortbem  itrikkeni.  the 
■■dsifa.  natwitbatandinff,  with  (leat  eaurmitie.  (aa  Ihouxtrt 
paJ  aid  not  only ke  (to  be  piayn)  unto  a niaaterlesa  bouiide  houy- 
ly  ia  a hie  wey,  wlwm  he  hath  loat  him  he  wuytod  upon,  turn 
Mesiaiu  MBn  whiateirnit.  and  moat  with  crying,  a Bertrykr  f a 
mmrntkt  f a Femryke ! a Fvttvyka  ! a BiUrrur ! a Bnhner ! 
WaBaotherwiae  aa  their  capteio'a  names  wear,  never  lionde  liioae 
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. and  dantnrous  noyres  all  the  niaht  liais.  Tltey  sayd 

wayaU  A to  fynd  out  their  captein  and  felH>wca  ; Imt  if  tlio  aol- 
•■M  of  Mr  oother  countries  and  sherea  had  imed  the  name 
■■Hr.  m that  case  we  «hootd  have  uftymns  had  the  state  of  oiir 

ra  warm  lyke  the  outnufe  of  a dissolute  huiitync,  titan  tho 
of  a wd  ordred  army."— Patten’s  Account  v»tmifr»ct'i 
9l  'H.—Apud  Dalyell's  Froffmmu.  Honest  Pat- 
*ds,  witli  peat  prultuty,  to  prove,  that  tliis  was  a cu<- 

hoooureu  in  the  breach  limn  in  tho  ubsorvance ; and, 

PWaltan,  daclares,  **  that  such  idle  priltiile  prabblcs  were  con- 
f»T  •»  all  tha  fond  customs  and  disciplines  of  war.**  Neverthe- 
hM  the  eosCaca  of cryiiif  the  clogan,  or  ertsenrle.  is  often  alludml 
t*  m M ancient  hutorha  and  poenw.  ft  was  usunily  tho 
I of  tha  clati,  la  (dace  of  rentiezvous,  or  leader.  In  133S,  the 
■h.  led  by  Thnmni  of  Kosslyno.  and  William  Misihray,  as- 
— ■ “"rd— ^ The  former  was  mortally  wounded  in  tho 
. aa  bis  fiillowers  were  presfiof  ttirward,  sbouiiny 
!"  "Cry  Mtntbrau,"  said  the  osptrinf 
ii""*  • Rossfyirc  is  apne I’  Tlie  Midland  clans  had  also 
ima  aumtwiialgtfocans.  The  Macdonalds  cried  Fricfi.  (heather ;) 
dH  HacnheranM.  CYabr  UM;  tha  titanu,  Craig- E/taehU:  and 
ttaMaexarlanes.  Loeh-Stoy. 

I 9mt,  dLC.— Till  once  hU  ancer  vras  set  up. 

• ^wr/^Erwine  of  war. 

SaTba  BctA»,  on  this  oecasion.  seem  to  have  Itad  chieity  flre- 
— : the  E^ish  retaiaina  still  their  partiaiity  fur  Uieir  ancient 
••M^.tha  kmtbnw.  It  alto  appears,  by  a letter  from  Urn  Duko 
at  yiiwfcdk  to  Cecil,  (bat  the  Enflkh  Boitloreri  were  unskilful  in 
or.  as  be  says,  “ onr  counirymon  bo  not  so  oummyny 
tkiAa  aa  I wookfe  wishe.'*— tJee  Moboin'e  Btate  Papert, 

Rails— Arrows ; hitherto  absurdly  printed  tialn. 

The  ballad  maker  here  ascribes  the  victory  to  the  real  cause : 
fcf  the  Eofliab  Borderers  dispemne  to  pitmiler  tlio  merchandise, 
tha  oppoaita  party  fime  to  recover  from  tlieir  Hurpriie.  It 
MHs  to  lave  been  usual  fur  iravellins  merchants  to  attend  Border 
•a.  altbouffi  one  would  have  UMiufht  the  kind  of  compeny 
' aasembfod  there  roifht  have  deterred  them. 

_ . hw  fentleman  isas  sod  U>  the  E3arl  of  Bedford,  and  Warden 
Vk  Em  Marches.  He  wm.  at  this  chambwIaiD  of  Ber- 
■’I’k  He  was  aflerwards  kilkn  iu  a nay  of  a similar  natura,  at 


And  had  not  been  the  merchant  packs, tt 
There  had  been  mae  of  Scotland  slam. 

But,  Jesu  ! if  the  folks  were  fain 
To  put  ihe  bussing  on  their  ihies; 

.And  so  they  fled,  wi’  a’  their  main, 

Down  ower  the  brae,  like  clogged  bees. 

Sir  Francis  Russelltt  la’en  was  there, 

And  hurt,  as  we  hear  men  rehearse; 

Proud  \N  allintonSS  was  wounded  sair, 

Albeit  he  be  a Fennick  flerce. 

But  if  ye  wald  a souldier  search, 

Among  them  a’  were  ta’en  that  night, 

^Vas  nane  sae  wordie  to  put  in  verse, 

As  Collingwood,llll  that  courteous  knignt. 

Y'oung  Henry  Schafton,T[ir  he  is  hurt ; 

-A  souldier  shot  him  wi’  a bow  ; 

Scotland  has  cause  to  mak  great  sturt. 

For  Iniming  of  the  Laird  of  Mow.*** 

The  Laird’s  Wat  did  wcel  indeed  ; 

Ills  friends  stood  stoutlie  by  himscll, 

VV  ith  little  Gladstnin,  gude  in  no^ 

For  Greteuittt  kend  na  gude  be  ill. 

The  ShenflTe  wanted  not  jpude  will, 

Howbeit  he  might  not  fight  so  fast; 
Bennjptldnrt,  Hundlie,  and  Hun  thill, ttt 
Three,  on  they  laid  weel  at  the  last. 

Except  the  horsemen  of  the  guard, 

If  I could  put  men  to  availe. 

None  stouilier  stood  out  for  their  laird, 

Nor  did  the  lads  of  Liddisdail. 

But  little  harness  had  we  there; 

But  auld  Badreule§§§  had  on  a jack, 

And  did  right  weel,  I you  declare, 

With  all  his  Trumbills  at  his  back. 

Gude  Edderstancllllll  was  not  to  lack, 

a Bonier  moctinf  between  Ihe  ramo  Sir  John  Fniiter  tfiither-ia- 
law  to  Ruasell)  and  TliuinaN  Kttr  of  Fuimihursl,  A.  D.  1685. 

« iiowcrfiil  Northumbrian  chief. 

.^ir  Cuthbert  ColhnirwiKal  of  Ewlinfton.  ShcrifT of  Northum- 
berland, the  loth  and  soth  of  Klizolieth.  (The  la(o  irallaftt  Admi- 
ral Lwd  Collinirwuud  wn*  of  Ihw  Ihmily. ) Ke*ido«  theac  fenllo- 
men,  Jonio.  Ofle.  and  many  oilier  N'urthumbriuna  of  note,  w«»ra 
mnoc  pnAonen  Sir  Geofre  Heron,  of  Chipcltaae  and  Forn,  woa 
wBiit.  to  the  area t recrvl  of  Inilh  partie*.  beiiir  a nmn  hirhly  e»- 
toemi^  by  tbe  .Scoti  an  well  aa  the  Rnaliah.  When  Uie  priaonen 
were  unMiyhi  to  Morton,  at  Dalkeith,  and  amonf  other  prunenta, 
reived  from  him  Mime  Scuttiah  lulcona,  ono  of hia  tram  uliaerved, 
that  the  Encliah  were  nobly  treated,  ainco  they  ^t  live  haioktbt 
deoo  /i^rona.  — GoPsenoPT. 

*ni  TlieShanoca  nro  tin  ancient  family  aeltled  at  Bavineton,  in 
NorthumlierlamI,  aince  the  time  of  Eilward  I.  ; of  which  SirCuth- 
iH-rl  Shulloe,  SlierifT  of  Nurtliumberlaiid  in  1795,  is  Uie  present  ro- 
pn-M-ntafive. 

.***  An  niicient  family  on  tho  Bonlets.  The  lands  of  Mowo  are 
situalwl  uiMin  tlio  river  Bowmont,  in  Roxburilishire.  Tlie  family 
IS  iiovy  reiiresonteil  by  William  Mollo,  Emj.  o»  ,Mmns,  wlm  lias  re- 
slortsl  the  ancient  spellinf  of  the  name.  The  Laird  of  Mowc  here 
inentinned,  was  the  onlyimntlenian  of  note  killed  in  the  akirmiib 
on  Ihe  Scottiah  aide. 

Grndeii,  a family  afKers. 

Duualas  of  Beanjeddart,  an  ancient  hrancJi  of  tho  lioiiae  of 
(.avem,  iiosivMina  proiiony  near  tho  junction  of  tho  Jed  and  To- 
not.  /fiin(f//c.— iRiiilwrfuni  of  Himcliie,  or  Hiindalec,  lituated  on 
the  Jed  above  Jedbiirfh.  /fisn/A  W.— Tho  old  tower  of  Hnnthili 
was  Miuated  bIkiui  a inilo  aliove  Jedliurxh.  It  was  the  patrimony 
ofan  ancient  nimdy  of  Rutherfords.  I supiiosn  tho  poraon,  here 
'!*  mo  sumo  who  is  renowned  in  tradition  by  the  name 
of  the  Coc<  (if  JlnnthUl.  Hia  aona  were  cx€*cufed  for  March- 
treason,  or  Border-theft,  alonf  with  tho  Uirds  of  Corbet,  Green- 
head.  and  Overton.  A.  D 1568.— Joh.nsto.ve’s  Iffstan/,  p.  I2B. 

W Amirow  Tunihiill  of  Beilrule,  mion  Rule  Water.  Thia 
old  Inirn  was  »o  notorious  a thief,  that  tfio  principal  aenflomen  of 
the  clans  of  Hume  and  Kerr  refused  to  sign  a bond  of  allionco,  to 
which  ho,  wiih  (lie  Turnbulls  and  KiitlHTfonls,  wss  a party  ; nl- 
Ivfuif  that  IlH'ir  |iro(Kwed  allies  had  stolen  Hume  of  Wedderfium's 
*"****  iL.  of  Morton,  liowever,  Pom(K*lled  them  to  di- 

fert  Ihe  affront.  Thedebaie  (and  a ciinoos  one  it  is)  may  fie  seen 
al  lenith  in  Gopschoft.  toI.  i.  n.  asi  The  Rniherforils  bocamn 
more  la  wless  after  linvina  lH»en  ileiiriveil  of  tho  miintonanoe  of  the 
wurt,  for  slayins  Ihe  nephew  of  Forman,  Archbishop  of  Nt.  An- 
ttie  ws,  who  had  nttrmpteii  to  carry  off  the  heiress  ofRutherfiioj. 
This  lady  was  afterwards  marrieil  to  James  Stuart  of  TraouRir, 
son  to  James,  Rarl  of  Riichan,  nccordinf  to  a papal  boll,  dated  9lii 
Novemlier,  I60t.  By  this  lady  a ureal  estato  m Tevintdale  fell  to 
the  family  ofTmijuair.  which  was  sold  hy  James,  Earl  ofTra- 
Uiiair,  fmnl  Hifh-Treasiirer  of  Scotland,  in  conseqiience  of  Hie  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  to  which  he  was  reduced,  by  his  loyal  esertions 
in  favour  of  Charles  I. 

**•  An  ancient  family  of  Rutherfords  ; I believe,  indeed,  the  most 
ancient  now  extant.  Tho  family  is  represented  by  John  Kuibcr- 
ford,  E*q.  of  Cdirvrstano.  His  seat  is  about  three  mile*  distant 
from  the  field  oibattk. 
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Nor  Kirktoun,  Newton,  noble  men  !♦ 
Tour’s  all  the  epccials  I of  speake, 

By  others  that  I could  not  ken.t 

Who  did  invent  that  day  of  play, 

We  need  not  fear  to  find  him  soon  5 
For  Sir  John  Forster,  1 dare  well  say, 
Made  ua  this  noisome  afternoon. 

Not  that  I speak  preceislie  out, 

That  he  supposed  it  would  beperril  j 
But  jpride.  and  breaking  out  of  feuid, 
Garr’a  Tinaaill  lads  begin  the  quarrel.^ 


KINMONT  WILLIE. 

Ik  the  follow'ms  rude  strains,  our  forefathers  com- 
memorated one  of  the  last  and  most  gallant  achieve- 
ments performed  upon  the  Border.  The  Editor,  in 
j^ace  of  the  extract  from  Bishop  Spottiswoode’s 
Hbtory  of  the  Church,  is  cnablwl,  from  a manu- 
script of  the  period,  the  property  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Sbawfield,  to  give  a more  minute  detail  of  this 
celebrated  ei^loit.  The  MS.  contains  many  curious 
articles  relating  to  the  Highlands  and  Borders,  ar- 
ranged in  a miscellaneous  order.  They  appear  to 
have  been  a collection  made  for  the  purpose,  of  as- 
sisting Archbishop  Spottiswoode  in  compiling  his 
work. 

“Udation  qf  the  Maner  of  Surpriseing  qf  the  Cas- 
tell  qf  CairUU,  ^ the  Lord  ^ Buccleught  tn  the 
later  end  qf  Q.  Elizabeth's  Reigne.  {Anno  1596.) 

Thais  was  for  the  tyme  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches  of  England,  for  the  Queene,  the  Lord 
Scroope  ;§  and  tor  the  Kin&  the  Lord  of  Buccleugh 
had  the  charge  of  Liddisdall ; the  deputies  of  these 
two  officers  naving  met  at  a day  at  trewis,  as  the 
custome  w^  (when  either  the  Wardens,  in  reg^ 
of  their  princes  service,  or  thair  ain  private  dis- 
tractionnes,  could  not  meitt  thameselffis,  or  the 
matteris  to  be  redresait  was  bot  ordinaric,)  the  place 
of  thair  meiling  was  at  the  Dayholme  of  Kershoup. 
quhair>a  burne  divides  England  from  Scotland,  and 
Liddisdaiil  from  Bewcastfe  Thair  met  for  the  Lord 
of  Buccleugh,  Robert  Scott  of  Hanyng ; and  for 
the  Lord  Scroope.  Mr.  Salkeld,  a gentleman  of  that 
west  wardanrie,  that  was  his  deputie  for  the  tyme. 
Thair  was  mutuall  truce  taken,  and  intimation  be 
sound  of  trumpett  and  proclamation  in  thair  Ma- 
jesties names,  to  the  trouppea  on  both  sydes,  befoir 
thair  mciting,  as  the  custome  was ; wherefore  the 
meitings  war  called  dayes  of  trewis,  seeing  thair- 
throw  pairties  on  baith  sydes,  that  otherwise  were 
under  aeidlie  feid  and  quarrell,  did  usuallic,  in  peace 
and  assurance,  meit  and  doe  thair  busines.  one  bc- 
syde  another,  and  conversed  mutuallie  and  in  assu- 
rance with  such  as  they  had  occasion  withall ; upon 
the  truce  taken,  the  officers  or  deputies  keipt  thair 
meitting,  made  mutuall  redress  01  such  wrongs  as 
had  occurred  before  that  tyme,  and  sunderit  in  verie 

Sod  terme^  ether  parlie  returning  homewards.  Be 
e way  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  tenor  of 
such  trewis  as  usuallie  were  taken  betuixt  the  war- 
daines  or  thair  deputies  in  the  princes  names  buir. 
That  upon  paine  of  death  presently  to  be  executed, 
aUpe  rsones  whatsoever  that  came  to  these  meitings, 
sotud  be  saife  fra  any  proceiding  or  present  occa- 
noun,  from  the  tyme  or  melting  of  the  wardens  or 
thair  deputies,  till  the  nixt  day  at  the  sun  rysing; 
within  such  space  it  wee  presupposed  that  every 

* JTiftaounf.— The  paruh  of  Kirktoun  bekuifod,  I beliere,  about 
tbia  time,  to  a branch  ofthe  Caren  family ; but  Kirktun  of  Stew- 
anhoM  it  mentioaed  in  the  btt  of  Border  elan*  in  isrr.  Setetan,— 
Thi*  it  probabir  Grinytlaw  of  Little  Newton,  mentioned  in  the 
tail)  roll  of  Border  claoi. 
t TAir*t— Tbm  are.  Bif— Betide*. 

1 Id  addition  to  what  hat  ocen  eaid  of  the  ferocity  of  tho  Keede- 
dale  and  Tynedale  men,  may  be  noticed  a by-law  of  tlte  inoor- 
UQiated  Merchant-adrantureri  of  Newcastle,  in  ISS4,  which,  al- 
loaint  e*il  repute  of  them  dittricU  for  theft*  aod  felooiet,  eoacts, 
that  no  apprentice*  ahall  be  taken  " proceediof  fiom  *uch  leude 
and  wicked  procemton.”  Thh  law.  though  in  de*aeuide,  nib- 
•iebed  until  im. 

I CHioinas.  Lard  Scroope,  of  Bolton,  wat  appointed  Warden 
oithNe  Marche*  ID  ISM] 


Eersone  that  came  thair  might  be  roturoed  to  thair 
ouses;  for  other  wayes,  where  at  theiff  meitings 
ther  war  usuallie  manie  pairties  that  war  under  fcHi 
and  quarrall  ane  with  another,  the  strongest  syde 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
other,  if  the  grudge  had  beine  betuixt  the  wardanes  ; 
or  the  strongest  of  the  particular  pairties  of  ether 
syde  might,  seing  the  weiknes  of  the  other  there, 
in  his  retume  homewards  towards  his  hous,  fra  the 
great  troupe  had  sunderit,  upon  any  intelligence, 
have  taken  the  occasioun  of  revenge  by  putting 
himself  in  his  way.  Now  this  treuc&  being  thue 
wayt'S  parted,  and  the  busines  done  by  the  depn- 
fias  that  tiu-y  met  for,  there  was  one  called  Williame 
-Vraislrongc,  of  Kyninmonib,  Scotfisman,  and  a 
Borderer,  m companie  with  the  Scottish  deputie, 
whom  against  some  of  the  English  had  qunreli,  as 
w.ts  nlh'dgeit,  W'ho,  being  sunderit  from  thoi  deputie, 
and  rvding  homewards,  liis  way  coming  down  Lid- 
diadaul,  the  which  was  at  that  pairt  ay  vidit  from 
England  by  a river  easilic  passable,  cnltcd  Liddell, 
and  tlie  Inglish  deputie  haltling  liis  way  down  the 
Inghsh  syde,  and  withm  a myle  of  theutheris  w-ay, 
tliose  who  had  the  quarrell  ap.iinsi  hym,  (:is  afier-^ 
wards  the  depuiie  of  Englmui  for  his  excuse  did  pre- 
tcriti,)  seeing  him  ryding  on  his  ways  bot  with 
three  or  foiirin  compunic,  and  lyming  fur  na  harme 
as  that  day  fell,  they  brake  a ciiace  of  more  than 
a'O  men  out  of  the  Kngli.sli  trayuc,  chases  the  said 
Win.  of  Kintnmotuli  more  Ihtui  3 or  4 mylos.  comes 
to  him,  and  takes  him  pn.som  r,  brings  him  back  to 
the  deputie,  thinking  to  do  good  service  by  the  seir,- 
ing  of  such  an  offendur,  cntisit  brek  the  truce,  him- 
self carriwl  him  away  with  him  prisoner  to  the  cas- 
lel!  of  Cairlell.  ^ Whereupon,  seing  the  samyne  was 
done  to  theplaine  hrrache  of  the  irewes,  the  Lordof 
Bucck'tiuh,  as  the  Kingis  officer,  did  wreat  unto 
Mr.  .Sallvdtl,  the  deiiutie  of  England,  Immedlatlie 
in  absence  of  the  i.ord  Scroop,  for  the^  redress 
thnirof.  Mr.  Salkeld  by  his  unser  did  cxcuisc  him- 
aelfe,  and  refer  tiie  inaittcr  to  the  Lord  Scroop,  war- 
den, who  for  the  tyme  wa.«  at  a hous  of  his  ow’In  in 
the  count rey.  Tno  Lord  Scroop  tliereupon  was 
written  unto  in  the  snymiie  sonce  by  the  Lord  of 
Bncpleugh,  to  wit,  for  the  setting  the  prisoner  at  li-  ’ 
bertie  without  condition  or  bund,  scing  he  was  un- ’ 
lawfullie  taken,  and  conseouentlie  to  the  tuitch  of 
the  king.  It  was  ansered,  tluit  he  could  do  nothing 
ther  nnent,  seing  it  WQ3  so  hapiu'd,  and  be  reason* 
that  the  prisoner  wa.s  such  a malefactor,  w ithout 
the  privitie  of  the  Quene  and  qounsall  of  England : 
so  as  his  anser  tending  to  the  delay  of  the  matter, 
the  Lord  Buccleugh  being  loath  to  informe  tho 
Kingc  of  the  molt  tor  least  the  sarayn  might  have 
bred  some  mistaking  betuuen  the  pnnees,  ne  made 
trycll  for  Mr.  Robert  Rowis,  then  resident  ambBs- 
sadpr  for  the  Q.uecn  in  Scotland ; who,  upon  his 
desire  and  infonnatioun,  wrote  fiiriouslie  unto  the 
Lord  Scroope  for  the  redress  of  the  maitter,  and 
that  the  maitter  sould  come  to  no  farther  hearings 
Nothing  was  done  nor  anserit  till  a purpose  never- 
theless, nether  upon  tho  Kingis  his  masters  awin 
instance  towards  the  warden,  ny  the  ambassador  of 
England  first,  and  afterwards  to  the  Guecn  of  Eng- 
land by  his  Majesties  selfe.  Whereupon  the  Lord 
of  Buccleugh,  being  the  Kings  officer,  and  finding 
his  Maiesties  honour  tuitched  so  apparentlie  to  the 
worlds  nc  did  resolve  himselfe  to  seik  tho  reliefe  of 
the  prisoner  by  the  means  whereby  it  was  peiform- 
dt,  and  that  with  such  foirsight  and  regaird  as 
could  be,  that  through  any  rigorous  circumstanco 
of  the  actioun,  in  regaird  of  toe  place  quhoirn  he 
was  keipit,  the  samrae  sould  breid  no  greater  jarr 
betuixt  the  princes  then  mearlie  that  which  was  to 
grow  from  the  simple  reliefe  of  a prisoner  unfawful- 
lie  taken.  And  for  such  purpose  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleugh, upon  intelligence  that  the  Castle  of  Oairleill, 
where  the  prisoner  was  keept,  was  surpriscahlc! 
and  of  the  raeancs,  by  sendmg  some  persons  of 
trust  to  view  a postern  gailL  and  to  measure  tho 
height  of  the  wall  very  dosely,  he  did  immediatdy 
draw  togither  200  horse,  assured'  the  place  of  meet- 
ing anehour  before  sunset  at  the  toure  of  Mortoune, 
the  w'hich  is  ten  miles  from  Cairleilt,  and  upon  the* 
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whxer  of  Sark,  in  the  Debateable  Land,  quhair  be 
had  preparatioun  of  Icdders  for  scaleing  the  cas- 
tle wall,  and  other  instruments  of  iron  for  brek- 
log  tbroTigh  the  wall  and  foircing  of  gailes,  if  neid 
had  beine  The  troupe  being  assembled  at  the  place, 
he  inarcheth  forwards,  and  entreth  English  ground 
w'thin  six  miles  of  Cairleill,  and  passeth  the  water 
of  Esk,  quhair  the  Grahames  did  inhabite,  at  the 
filling  of  the  nighL  Fra  he  entred  English  ground, 
the  order  was  thus:  tber  was  sent  some  few  horse- 
men before,  all  the  way,  to  discover,  and  they  were 
seconder]  by  40  or  50  horse  in  case  of  any  encounter : 
there  w'as  nixt  them  the  ledder.s  carrying  two  and 
two  upon  a horse,  and  horses  car>'ing  the  other  in- 
struments mentionate  befoir;  and,  last  of  all,  him- 
with  the  reste  of  the  troupe.  He  marched  on 
ifl  this  order,  and  passeth  the  water  of  Eden  about 
two  hours  oefore  day,  at  the  Stoniebank  beneath 
C^rleili  bri%  the  water  being  at  the  tyinc,  through 
raiacs  that  had  fallen,  weill  thick ; he  comes  to  the 
Sif'ny,  a plaine  place  under  the  lounc  and  castell, 
and  halts  upion  the  syde  of  a litle  water  or  burne 
that  they  call  Caday.  There  he  makes  about  80 
inea  to  light  from  their  horses,  took  the  Icdders  to 
be  set  to  the  w'all,  and  assayes,  whilst  the  sentinels 
warns  the  top  of  the  wall  above  thame.  looking 
over, and  crying  and  speaking  ane  to  another;  but 
that  it  happened  to  fall  to  tie  very  dark  in  the 
hmdiiight  and  a litle  inistie.  The  tedders  proved 
too  short  thro’  the  error  of  thame  quha  had  bene 
»mi  to  measiirc  the  wall,  and  could  not  reach  the 
top  of  the  wall ; and  then  order  was  given  to  make 
aseof  the  other  instruments  that  were  caried,  for 
‘ipenina:  the  wall  a little,  hard  by  the  posternc,  the 
Being  set  in  the  w’ay,  the  Lord  of  Buccleugh 
seriz  the  mater  was  likelie  to  succeed  well,  and  that 
BO  ■'Tseoverie  wms,  did  rctier  himselfe  for  the  surette 
of  thame  that  he  had  set  on  the  castell  against  the 
fixretng  of  the  toun,  and  so  pat  himselfe  and  the 
norsemen  betwixt  the  posterne of  the,ca.stell  and  the 
aixt  port  of  the  tourie,  upon  the  plaine  held,  to  os- 
rare  the  retreat  of  his  awin  from  the  castell  againe, 
wha  were  sent  also  in  such  competent  number  os 
wu  knowne  to  ^ able  to  master  thame  tliat  was 
within,  upon  their  entrie ; quha  did  thereupon  also 
correapond  upon  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with 
a cry  and  noyse,  the  more  to  confirme  his  awnc 
‘Jiat  ware  gone  upon  the  castell,  and  to  terrific  both 
castell  and  toane  by  ane  imaginalioun  of  a greater 
force.  They  enter  the  castell,  the  first  of  thame  sin- 
gle, by  the  overture  that  was  made,  and  than  brake 
Qfpen  immediatelie  the  posterne  with  such  instru- 
ments as  was  fitt  to  mak  passage  to  the  greater 
number.  Thmr  did  occur  to  theme  at  their  firslo  en- 
trie,  allannertie  the  watchmen  or  sentinels,  and  some 
others  after  upon  the  alann,  with  the  weapons  they 
had.  Bot  after  they  were  put  back  and  scattered, 
the  rest  that  w;as  within  doors  heiring  the  noyse  of 
the  trumpet  within,  and  that  the  castell  was  enter- 
ed, and  the  noyse  of  others  without,  both  the  Lord 
Srroope  himselfe  and  his  deputy  Salkcld  being  thair 
with  (he  garrisonc  and  his  awin  retinew,  did  keip 
thamselms  close.  The  prisoner  was  taken  out  of 
the  hous  quhair  he  was  keiped,  the  which  was 
know’ue  to  the  Lord  of  Buccleugh,  his  ^nding  a 
w'oman  upon  pretext  the  day  befoir  to  visit  thepn- 
aoner,  quha  reporting  quhat  place  he  was  keiped  in, 
iber  lacked  not  persones  enough  ihairc  that  knew 
all  the  rewmes  thaire,  and  so  went  directlie  after  the 
rencounter  with  the  watchmen,  and  sum  other  with 
them  that  came  to  the  alarum  to  the  place,  and 
brought  him  furlh,  and  so  be  the  posterne  gat  away ; 
some" other  prisoners  were  brought  out  that  were  ta- 
ken in  the  rencounter,  the  which  were  presimtlic 
rerumed  into  the  castell  ngaine  by  the  Lord  of  Buc- 
cleugh,  and  any  uther  spoylle  or  butting  also  hin- 
derit,  that  not  so  much  os  any  uther  doorc  that  was 
opin  within  the  castell  was  entered  but  that  quhair 
ihe  prisoner  was,  the  which  was  broken  up ; nor 
other  that  was  shut  so  much  os  knocket  at,  tho' 
they  that  enterit  might  have  taken  prisoners  the  war- 
den and  all  the  prisoners  that  was  there,  and  made 
prey  of  the  hailf  guide,  seing  they  war  maisters  of 
the  castell ; such  was  the  reguard  of  the  Lord  of 
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Buccleughe,  and  the  strict  order  that  he  gave,  being 
present  niinselfe,  that  he  wnide  not  have  any  cir- 
cumstance to  fall  out  in  that  action,  in  .sua  fair  as 
it  could  have  bene  eschewed,  that  could  have  given 
the  least  cause  of  offence  either  to  the  King  his  mas- 
ter or  to  the  late  Q.uecn.  By  which  bringing  furth 
of  the  prisoner  the  toun  ana  castell  w’as'in  a great 
fear  and  alarum,  and  was  a putting  of  thameselffis 
in  armes;  drums  war  beatting,  belles  ringing,  and 
bealles  put  on  the  top  of  the  castell  to  warnc  the 
countrie.  The  day  was  brokin,  and  so  the  inter- 
pryse  having  .so  weill  succeidit,  the  I,ord  of  Biic- 
chnigh,  after  that  these  [that]  w'ent  upon  the  castell, 
and  the  prisoner,  were  reteired  and  horsed,  marcheo 
close  by  the  Sarkage  againe  to  the  river  at  the  S(a- 
niebank  ; where  upon  the  alarum  in  the  castell  and 
tuunc,  some  were  assembled  in  the  farre  syde  in  the 
passage;  and  so  having  to  that  tynie  reteired  hifn- 
selfe  close  and  without  any  noise  from  the  castell, 
he  causit_  sound  up  his  trumpet  befoir  he  luik  the  ri-' 
ver,  it  being  both  mistic  and'dark,  fhenigh  the  day 
was  brokin,  to  the  end  both  to  encourage  ni«  ovVne, 
and  to  let  tnanie  that  war  abyding  him  upon  the 
passage  know  that  he  liiikit  for  and  was  [ready]  to 
ruccave  any  charge  that  they  soiild  offer  mm  f 
quhairupon  they  made  choysc  to  luik  to  hhn  ana 
give  him  way,  and  not  adventure  upon  so  doubtfoU 
ane  event  with  him,  wha  bchoven  to  reteire  him 
homewards,  and  not  living  thaire,  if  he  could 
choyse,  after  such  ane  useage  of  his  hoist.  So 
having  past  the  river,  the  day  began  to  grow  light, 
and  he  did  reteire  himselfe  in  order  throw  the 
Oruhaincs  of  Esk  and  Levin,  and  came  back  to 
ScoUis  ground  at  about  iw'o  Hours  after  sunrysing, 
and  so  homewards." 

The  conse<iuencc8  of  the  enterprise  are  thus  raen-f 
lioned  by  Spotttsw’oode:— 

‘‘  This  fell  out  the  13th  of  .\pril,  15%.  The 
Queen  of  England,  having  notice  sent  her  of  what 
was  done,  stonnea  not  a little.  One  of  her  chief 
castles  sui^rised,  a prisoner  taken  forth  of  the  hands 
of  the  warden,  and  carried  uw.i'^  so  far  within  Eng- 
land, she  esteemed  n great  anropt.  The  tiwer,* 
Mr.  Bowes,  in  a frequent  ciyivcn don  kept  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  22d  of  May,  did,  as  he  was  charged,  in  a 
long  oration,  aggravate  the  heinousness  of  the  fact, 
concluding  that  peace  could  not  longer  continue 
betwixt  the  two  realms,  unle.ss  Bacleuch  were  de* 
livered  in  England,  to  be  punished  at  the  Queen’s 
pleasure.  Bacleuch  compearing,  and  charg^  with 
the  fact,  made  answer,—*  That  he  went  not  into 
Englaiul  With  intention  to  as.snult  any  of  the  Queen’s 
houses,  or  to  do  wrong  to  any  of  her  subjects,  but 
only  to  relieve  a subject  of  Scotland  unlawfully 
taken,  and  more  unlawfully  detained;  that, in  the 
dme  of  a general  assurance,  in  a day  of  truce,  ho 
was  taken  prisoner  against  all  order,  neither  did  ho 
attempt  his  relief  till  redress  was  refused ; and  that 
lie  had  carried  the  business  in  such  a moderate 
manner,  us  no  hostility  was  oommitted.  nor  the 
least  wrong  offered  to  any  within  the  castle;  yet 
was  he  content,  according  to  (he  ancient  treaties 
observed  betwixt  the  two  realms,  when  as  mutual 
injuries  were  alleged,  to  be  tried  by  the  commission- 
ers that  it  should  please  their  Majesties  to  appoint, 
and  submit  himself  to  that  which  they  should  de- 
cern.’—The  convention,  esteeming  the  answer  rea- 
sonable, did  acquaint  thc_  ambassador  therewith, 
and  offered  to  send  commissioners  (o  the  Borders, 
with  all  diligence,  to  treat  with  such  as  the  Queen 
should  be  pleased  to  appoint  for  her  part. 

*'  But  she,  not  satisfied  with  the  answer,  refused  to 
appoint  any  Mmmissioners;  whereupon  the  council 
of  England  did  renew  the  complaint  in  July  thereaf- 
ter ; and  the  business  being  of  new  agitated,  it  was 
resolved  of  as  before,  and  that  the  same  should  be 
remitted  to  the  trial  of  commissioneTs ; the  King 
protesting,  ‘ that  he  might,  with  CTeat  reason, 
crave  the  delivery  of  Lord  Scroope,  for  the  injury 
committed  by  his  deputy,  it  being  less  favourable  to 
take  a prisoner,  than  relieve  him  that  is  unlawfully 
taken ; yet,  for  the  continuing  of  peace,  he  would 
forbear  to  do  it,  and  omit  nothing,  on  his  part,  tliat 
" Ambmador. 
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could  be  desired,  either  in  equity,  or  by  the  laws  of 
friendship.’— The  Borders,  in  the  meantime,  makin;; 
daily  incursions  one  upon  another,  filled  ail  the:r 
parts  with  trouble,  the  English  being  continually  put 
to  the  worse;  neither  were  they  made  quiet,  till,  for 
satisfying  the  Queen,  the  Laird  of  Bacicuch  was 
first  committed  in  St.  Andrews,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered in  England,  where  he  remained  not  long.”*— 
Spottiswoode’s  History  of  the  Church  qf  Scotland, 
pp.  414,  416,  Ed.  1677. 

Scott  of  Satchells,  in  the  extraordinary  poetical 
performance,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  entitle 
A History  of  the  Name  of  Sco//,  (published  ICKS,) 
dwells, with  great  pleasure,  upon  this  gallant  achieve- 
ment, at  which,  it  would  seem,  his  lather  had  been 
present.  He  also  mentions,  that  the  Laird  of  Buc- 
clcuch  employed  the  services  of  the  younger  sons  and 
brothers  only  of  his  clan,  lest  the  name  should  have 
been  weakened  by  the  landed  men  incurring  forfeit- 
ure. But  he  adds,  that  three  gentlemen  of  estate 
insisted  uppn  attending  their  chief,  notwithstanding 
this  prohibition.  These  were,  the  Lairds  of  Harden 
and  Commonsidc,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  the 
Stobbs,  a relation  of  the  Laird  of  Biiccleuch,  and 
ancestor  to  the  present  Sir  William  Elliot.  Kart.  In 
many  things  Satchells  agrees  with  the  ballads  cur- 
rent m liis  time,  from  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
derived  most  of  his  information  as  to  past  events, 
and  frpm  which  he  somciimes  pirates  wliolc  verses, 
as  noticed  in  the  annotations  upon  the  Raid  of^  the 
Reidswire.  In  the  present  instances  he  mentions 
the  prisoner’s  large  spurs,  (alluding  to  the  fetters.) 
and  some  other  little  incidents  noticetl  in  the  bnlla^ 
which  were,  therefore,  probably  well  known  in  bis 
days. 

All  contemporary  historians  unite  in  extolling  the 
deed  itself  as  the  most  daring  and  well-conducted 
achievement  of  that  age.  '^Audax  f acinus,  cum 
modica  manu,  in  urbe  mcenibus  et  wultitudine  op- 
pidanoruin  munita.,  ct.  callidte  audmi^  viz  vtlo 
obsisti  Hutdo  potuUf—JonsuTiist  ffistorut,  lid. 
Amsitel.  p. 'il6.  Kirfel,  in  his  goading  way,  says, 
the  e.vploit  was  performed  ” witli  shouting  and  try- 
ing. and  sound  qf  trun^'fi,  puttimd  the  said  toun 
uiul  countrie  m sic  aue  fray,  timt  the  like  of  sdc  ane 
was.sidiulgu  wa.s  never  done  smese  the  memory  of 
man.  no  not  in  Wallute  dayis.”— Kisukl’s  tiiory, 
April  6,  I5M.  'rhU  gmjd  old  citixen  of  Rlinburgh 
also  ineiition.H  another  incident,  which  I think  pru- 
iHjr  iq  wisi  ri  licre,  both  asrel.'iting  bi  tha  personages  , 
mentioned  in, the  folhnvmg  bidlatl,  and  as  tending  I 
to  show  the  light  in  which  the  men  of  the  Border  | 
were  regarded,  even  at  ihisd’th*  i«*dod,  hy  their  fel- 
low-subjects., The  author  is  talkuig  of  the  King’s 
return  to  Edinburgh,  after  the  disgrace  which  he 
had  sustained  there,  during  the  riot  excited  by  the 
seditious  mittkiers,  on  Dticeiubor  t7,  15%.  Proela- 
uiatioii  but!  been  made,  tliat  the  Earl  of  IMar 
sliould  kwp  the  West  Port.'Lonl  Saatoii  the  He-  { 
t her- Bow,  and  Hiiocieach,  with  iwiirfry  others,  the  j 
High  Gate.  ” Up‘>»  the  morn  at  thb  lime,  and  be-  j 
foir  this  day,  there  was  ane  grate  rumour  and  word 
among  the  tuuncs-men,  that  the  Kinges  M.  soiild  ■ 
send  in  Will  Kinmondc,  the  common  thief e,  and  so 
many  southlandc  men  as  sould  spulyio  the  toim 
of  Edinburgh.  ^ Upon  the  w'hilk,  the  hail)  mer- 
chants tuik  their  hail  gear  out  of  their  buiths  or 
chops,  and  iransportit  the  same  to  the  strongest 
hous  that  w II a in  the  toune,  and  remained  in  the 
said  hous,  ihair,  with  ihanieselfii^  thair  servants, 
and  luiking  for  nothing  but  that  thaye  sould  have 
been  all  spulyeiU  Sic  lyke  the  hail  craftsmen  and 
commons  couveini  thetnielfin.  their  best  guMis,  an 
It  wer  ten  or  twelve  hou,soholdes  in  aao,  wl  tdk  wes  ! 
the  strongest  hous,  and  might  be  best  kepit  from 
spuilyemg  or  burning,  with  hagbut,  pistolet,  and 
other  SIC  armour,  as  might  best  ucleini  themselfis. 
Judge,  gentil  reader,  giff  this  was  playing.”  Tile  j 

I 

• The  Biihoo »«  io  tbit  lut  psiticular,  uthv  inaccumte.  Buc- 
cleuca  WB»  ioqeed  d^yerwl  into  BoxUnd,  hut  thU  wiu  done  in 
c^equenco  of  the  judfroent  of  oonmunionen  of  both  nationi, 
**o  met  at  Berwick  the  veer.  A nd  hto  dehTerr  look  pUoe. 

iwa  on  account  of  mid  of  Corliei^  than  of  a aticond  oitploit  of 
He  aane  oaurt,  to  be  noticed  heredter 


fear  of  the  Borderers  being  thus  before  the  eyes  of 
the  contumacious  citizens  of  Edinburg  James  ob- 
tained a quiet  hearing  for  one  of  his  favourite  ori- 
sons, or  harangues,  and  was  finally  enabled  to  pre- 
scribe terms  to  his  fanatic  metropolis.  Good  disci- 
pline was,  however,  maintained  by  the  chiefs  upon 
this  occasion ; although  the  fears  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  but  too  wellgroundcd,  considering  what 
bad  happened  in  Stirling  ten  years  before,  when  the 
Karl  of  .4nguS|  attended  by  Home,  Buccleucb,  and 
other  Border  chieftains,  inarched  thither  to  remove 
the  Earl  of  Arran  from  the  King’s  councils  ■ the 
town  was  miserably  pillaged  by  the  Borderer^  par- 
ticularly bv  a party  of  Armstrongs,  under  this  very 
Kinmunt  Willie,  who  not  only  made  prey  of  horses 
and  cattle,  but  oven  of  the  very  iron  grating  of  the 
w'indows.— JoHNETONi  Historia,  p.  102,  Ed.  Amsted. 
— Moysb’s  Memoirs,  p.  100. 

The  renown  of  Kinmont  Willie  is  not  surprising 
since,  in  1 547, the  apprehending  that  freebooter, ana 
Robert  Maxwell,  natural  brother  to  the  Lord  Max- 
well, was  tbfi.  main,  but  unMcomplishcd,  object  of 
a royal  expedition  to  Dumfries.  Rex  . . . Robert- 
um  AJfirrallium  . . . et  Guiielmum  Armstrangum 
Kinmonthum  latroriniis  intestinis  extemiscpie  fa- 
' mosum,  conquiri  Jubet.  Missi  e ministerio  regio 
gui  per  aspera  loca  viiabundos  persequuntur,  mag- 
ncniue  incommode  afftdunt.  At  iUi  latebris  aut  sil- 
ris  se  eripinn/.’’— Johnston  I Historia,  p.  1%. 
About  this  time,  it  is  possible  that  Kinmont  Willie 
may  have  held  some  connexion  with  the  Maxw'clls, 
thougli  afterwards  a retainer  to  Bnccleuch,  the  ene- 
my of  that  tribe.  At  least,  the  Editor  finds,  that, 
in  a bond  of  manrem,  granted  by  Simon  Elliot  of 
Whythouch.  in  Liddesdale.  to  Lord  Maxwell,  styled 
therein  Karl  of  Morton,  dated  Pebruaiy  ‘24,  IW9, 
William  Armstrong,  called  HU/  of  Kinmond,  ap- 
pears Qs  a witness.  Svmb’s  AJSS.  According  to 
Satchells,  this  freebooter  was  descended  of  JoTina 
.Armstrong  of  Gilnockie.  (See  Hallad,  p.  58.)— 
— Est  in  jUvenris,  est  et  in  equis,  patrum  virtus.  In 
fact,  bis  rapacity  niade  his  very  nome  proverbial. 
Ma.s  Janies  Melvine,  in  urging  reasons  against  sub- 
scribing the  act  of  supremacy,  in  1584,  asks  ironi- 
cally, ‘^W’ho  shall  take  order  with  vice  and  wick- 
edness ? The  (’ourt  ami  Bishops  ? As  well  as  Mar- 
tine  Elliot,  and  Will  of  Kinmont,  with  stealing  upon 
the  Bonh-ra  !"  C.vloeswood,  p.  168. 

This  ollair  of  Kinmont  Willie  was  not  the  only 
occasion  tipon  which  the  undaunted  keeper  of  Lid- 
desdnle  gave  oflenec  to  the  haughty  Elizabeth.  For, 
even  hetore  this  business  was  settled,  certain  of  the 
English  Borderers  having  invaded  Liddesdale,  and 
wa.sted  the  country,  the  Lnird  of  Bnccleuch  retali- 
at(.*d  the  injury  by  a raid  into  England,  in  which  lie 
not  only  brought  oil'  much  spoil,  but  wprehended 
thirty-six  of  (fie  Tynedale  thieves,  all  of  whom  he 
put  to  death.  Sporri.swoonE,  p.  450.  How  highly 
the  Queen  of  Englqnd’s  reseiitineiit  blazed  on  this 
occasion,  may  lie  judged  from  the  preface  to  her 
letter  to  Bowc.s  then  her  ambassador  in  Scotland. 
“ [ wonder  how  base-minded  that  King  thinks  me, 
that,  with  patience,  I can  digest  this  dishonourable 
♦ Lyi  him  know,  therefore,  that  I 

will  have  satisfaction,  or  else  ♦ ♦ ♦ * * ,Thcse 
broken  words  of  ire  are  inserted  betwixt  the  sub- 
stTiptiqn  and  the  address  of  the  letter.— RvBtEH, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  .818.  Indeed,  so  deadly  was  the  re- 
sentment of  the  English,  on  account  of  the  af- 
fronts put  upon  them  by  this  formidable  chief- 
tain, that  there  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been 
a plan  formed  (not,  a.s  was  alleged,  without  Eliza- 
beth’s privity)  to  assassinate  Buccleuch.— Ry.’web. 
vol.  XVI.  p.  107.  The  matter  was  at  length  arranged 
by  the  coimnissioners  of  both  nations  in  Berw'ick, 
by  whom  it  was  agreed  that  delinquents  should  be 
delivered  up  on  botii  sides,  and  that  the  chiefs  them- 
selves  should  enter  into  ward  in  the  opposite  coun- 
tries till  these  were  given  up,  and  pledges  granted  for 
the  future  maintenance  of  the  quiet  of  the  Borders. 
Buccleuch  and  Sir  Robert  Ker  of  Cessford  (ances- 
tor of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghc)  appear  to  havestnig- 
gled  hard  against  complying  wiui  Uiis  mgulation ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  reqiurad  tul  James's  authority  to 
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faring  to  order  tboee  two  powerful  chiefs.— Ktwe a, 
toL  xyi.  p.  3?2  — SpoTTiswoohE,  p.  tl8.— Cahet’s 
Metnoirs,  p.  13l,  ct  atqutn, — Whni  at  length  they 
appeared,  lor  the  purpose  of  deliveriiiK  themselves 
op  to  be  warded  at  Berwick,  an  incideru  took  place, 
which  nearly  occasioned  a revival  of  the  deadly 
fend  which  formerly  subsisted  between  the  Scotts 
and  the  Kers.  _ Buccleuch  had  chosen,  for  his  euar- 
dian,  during  hie  residence  in  England,  Sir  William 
Sdby,  master  of  the  ordnance  at  Berwick,  and  ac- 
cordingly himself  into  his  hands.  Sir  Robert 
Eer  was'  aMut  to  do  the  same,  when  a pistol  w'tts 
discharged  by  one  of  his  retinue,  and  the  cry  of 
treason  was  raised.  Had  not  the  Earl  of  Home 
been  present,  with  a party  of  Mersc-nien,  to  preserve 
order,  a drcaofui  tumult  would  probably  have  ensued. 
Aiitwas,  the  English  commissioners  returned  in 
dismay  to  Berwick,  much  disposed  to  \sT«'ak  their 
Aspleasurc  on  Buccleuch  ; and  he,  on  his  side,  mor- 
tally ofiended  with  Ccssford,  by  whose  means,  as  he 
conceived,  he  had  been  placed  in  (rircnmstanccs  of 
so  much  danger.  Sir  Robert  Ker,  however,  ap- 
peased all  parties,  by  delivering  himself  up  to  waril 
m England  ; on  which  occasion  he  magnanimously 
chose  for  his  ^ardian  Sir  Robert  Carey.  Deputy- 
warden  of  the  East  Marches,  notwithstanding  van- 
OM  causes  of  animosity  which  existed  b'etwnxt 
them.  Tlie  hospitality  of  Carey  equalled  the  gene- 
rcra*  confidence  of  Ccssford,  and  a firm  friendship 
ww  the  consequence.*  Buccleuch  appears  to  have 
rsnained  in  England  from  October,  1597,  till  Fe- 
braary,  1593. — Johsstoni  Historia,  p,  5231.— Spot- 
71SWOODK,  u.t  tupro.  According  to  ancient  family 
tnditio^  Buccleuch  was  presented  to  Elizabeth, 
who,  with  her  u^al  rough  and  peremptoiy  address, 
detninded  of  him,  ‘‘how  he  dared  to  undertake  an 
eoterprise  so  de.sperate  and  presumptuous?” — 
“^uai  is  it,”  snswerod  the  undaunted  chieftain, 
— “ what  is  it  that  a man  dares  not  do  ?”  Elizabeth, 
atrjck  with  the  reply,  turned  to  a lord  in  waiting ; 
“With  ten  thousand  such  men,”  said  she,  **  our 
brother  of  Scotland  might  shake  the  firmest  throne 
of  Europe.”  Luckily,  perhaps,  for  the  murderess 
cf  Q,ueen  Mary,  James's  talents  did  not  lie  that 


wav. 

The  articles,  settled  by  the  commissioners  at  Ber- 
wick, were  highly  favourable  to  the  peace  of  the 
Border.  They  may  he  seen  at  large  in  the  Border 
p.  103.  By  article  si.xth,  all  wardens  and 
keepers  are  discharged  from  .secKing  reparation  of 
iojunefi.  in  the  ancient  hostile  mode  of  riding,  or 
causing  to  ride,  in  w'arlike  manner  against  the  op- 
posite March  ; and  that  under  the  highest  penalty, 
unl^  authorized  bv  a warrant  under  the  hand  of 
their  Sovereign.  The  mention  of  the  word  keeper 
alludes  obviously  to  the  above  tnentionod  reprisals, 
made  by  Buccleuch,  in  the  capacity  of  keeper  of 
Liddesdale. 

This  ballad  is  preserved,  by  tradition,  on  the 
West  Borders,  but  much  mangled  by  reciters;  so 
that  some  conjectural  emendations  have  been  ab- 

♦ ,9’jrh  traiu  of  peDetwii)'  iUiiininaU'  tb-.  ^lark  peiriod  of  m liich 
Canty’p  conduct  on  tlit*  oceuioa  almoit  alone*  for  itie 
nsUoiid  uofiMrlinc  lolicy  with  b.*  uatohod  tlw  cloaing  iik>* 

BKfito  of  hM  boriefacirtMa.  Klbabah,  uoitaUiqnt  liil  retnoiae  atni 
sorrow  jkould  extoA  hcT  bat  steb.  tiut  no  mbbt  Iny  the  fbunUa- 
tk-n  of  hai  future  isTour  s'Uh  lo'r  auertaMur,  by  (jurrybf  itiiti  the 
iut  tidwwi  of  her  ibatl).  CASBV'a  hUnutiru^o,  iTO,  ei 
tt  woqid  apfy-ar  that  $ir  K»4»r*  wi'  eoon  sinemerfi  commit- 
t«l  to  the  cuaindy  uf  tl>«  Arohbi»bi|)  of  York ; tbr  them  kustanl  a 
kcier  fiocn  ll>*t  pn-toiu  to  tib'  tord-toiasttmt,  dcmrmg  inatrud  i'KU 
■feoija  tJtae  mode  of  kccpini:  roi»  uol»b  hmtngo.  " J uodeflitand,” 
wUi  Im.  **  iImU  the  lenilcinan  w wim-  .tml  valtanubut  wiroewiiat 
Imre,  and  nsaoluu*.  I wouiU  ptny  your  karddiip,  that  1 
■ay  have  dircciions  whethw  hf  may  not  fo  with  hi*  keeper  m my 
OMSpeuar.  to  aeroiona;  stkI  wluithiT-ite  may  not  atmewes  dine 
wub  Uio  cuunciK  am  tin-  Ja^t  bwtu^Vit  «b(.;  «u»i.  tluidly,  wheOivr 
he  may  ootnAiinieobe  lir<t<j|tbi  to  vittiuy  to  the  rammufi'mifl.  wh-.-re 
he  easy  wev  how  eareful  lii>r  .M.rjiHtty  the  ooomit  luldoct  in 

ker  hmadoranuy  hBvotheirnrlit.rindtbabi'rtwopbaeokmtidy 
ky  latr,  umI  ^o<ii  oy  avciizuiu^  Uixumi’ivts.  Fwbape  it  may  do  liiiit 
■Dadv  brul&A  hi*  liTrili."--.STi.tPK*«  ail  enfmm  1V97, 

H would  OMHuir  fmoi  thu  letter,  that  toe  tnmtitmnt  trf  tlto 
w«f  Bim!.  ||h(«b  OIK  can  hardly  yuo{in;i>«  n -mila  »t  rb>  uf 
tke  tood  hwhap.lur  the  oonriuvion  it^lin*8iti)iiMh  ehti>)'iutit  to  a 
wn^Ckriiibanlnoda  of  ttankine  tiitm  wan  c^nmimm  uimmy  the 
of  tkht  day.  The  date  U Fetmiuo’ ttj,  t.'iS?,  which  ia 
. dtAcoit  to  raeoacik.wilh  thoae  airun  by  tb«<.Scott«h 
Anotbcr  bnsr  feUosni,t  tfaiiop,  tliNt  jhr  Kr,i-.»Tt, 


soluiely  necessary  to  render  it  intelligible.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Eden  has  been  subsututed  for  the 
E.ike,  p.  71,  the  latter  name  being  inconsistent  with 
geography. 


KINMONT  WILLIE. 


WEYEB  BEFOBE  POBLISHEO. 

O HAVB  ye  na  heard  o’  the  fause  Sakelde?t 

0 have  ye  na  heard  o’  the  keen  Lord  Scroops? 
How  they  hae  ta’en  bauld  Kin  moat  Willie,t 

On  Haribce  to  bung  him  up?§ 

Had  Willie  had  but  twenty  men, 

But  twenty  men  as  stout  as  he, 

Fau.%  Sakelde  had  never  the  Kinmont  ta’en, 

Wi’  eight  score  in  his  companie. 

They  band  hi.s  legs  beneath  the  steed, 

They  lied  his  hands  behind  his  back  j 
They  minrded  him,  fivesome  on  each  side. 

And  they  brought  him  ower  the  Liddel-rack.ll 

They  led  him  thro’  the  Liddel-rack, 

Arid  also  thro’  the  Carlisle  sands  ; 

They  brought  him  to  Carlisle  castcll, 

To  be  ut  my  Lord  Scroopc’s  commands. 

” My  hands  arc  lied,  but  ray  tongue  is  free, 

And  whac  will  dare  this  deed  avow  1 
Or  answer  by  the  Border  law  ? 

Or  answer  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch  ?” — 

“ Now  baud  thy  tongue,  thou  rank  reiver! 

There’s  never  a Scot  .shall  set  thee  free : 

Before  yc  cru.ss  my  castle  yate, 

1 trow  ye  shall  take  farewell  o’  me.” 

“ Fear  na  yo  that,  my  lord,”  quo’  Willie. 

” By  thclaith  o'  my  body,  Lord  Scroop©,”  be  said, 
" I never  yet  lodged  in  a hosielrie,?T 
But  I paid  my  lawing**  before  I gaed.” — 

Now  word  is  gone  to  the  bauld  Keeper, 

In  Branksomo  Ha’,  where  that  he  lay, 

That  Lord  Scroope  has  ta’en  the  Kinmont  Willie, 
Between  the  hours  of  night  and  day. 

He  has  ta’cn  the  table  wi’  his  hand. 

He  garrid  the  red  wine  spring  on  hie— 

“ Now  Christ’s  curse  on  my  head/’  he  said, 

" But  avenged  of  Lord  Scroope  I’ll  be! 

” O ia  my  ba.ineltt  a widow’s  rurch  ?tt 
Or  my  lance  a wand  of  the  willow-tree? 

Or  my  arm  a Indye’s  lilye  hand, 

That  an  English  lord  should  IjghtlyM  me  I 

" And  have  they  ta'en  him,  Kinmont  Willie, 
Against  the  truce  of  Border  tide  1 
And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buccleuch 
Is  keeper  here  on  the  Scottish  side  ? 


havinr  been  usod  to  open  air,  prayed  fur  more  liberty  for  hia 
healtfi’*  «ake, " otii-rinp  hi.i  woni,  which,  it  ia  aaid,  he  doth  chiefly 
rvaard,  thal  ho  would  oo  tnie  prtaoner.”— Strypk.  ibid. 

’ The  Salkeldea.  or  Snkeldca,  were  a imwerlul  ikmily  In  Cum- 
beriand,  poewaainy.  amuny  other  tnattura,  that  of  Corby,  before  it 
camo  into  the  poatMion  uf  (be  Huwaida,  in  the  befionina  of  the 
aeventoenth  century.  A atnuiye  aUmtayem  wu  practiaeo  by  an 
outlaw,  called  Jock  Graane  of  the  Peartreo,  upon  Mr.  Salkelde, 
Bboriff  of  Cumberland  \ wlio  is  pmtiably  tiie  person  oJJuded  to  in 
ibe  Itallad,  as  thu  fact  is  atuled  to  hove  hapixmed  late  in  £Iiea- 
beth’a  timo.  I'iie  brother  of  this  freebooter  wu  lyiac  in  Carbale 


«ai  stav  v/saviutv  tM»  a|^|asvj  * 

will  you  ridoT”  The  boy  willinriy  ounaenied.  Graune  took  bint 
up  Iwfurc  iiiin.  carried  him  into  Scotland,  and  would  never  port 
with  him,  till  be  had  hia  brother  aafo  from  the  yallowa.  There  ia 
no  hiatoricsl  around  for  auppoaina,  either  that  Salkelde.  or  any 
one  else,  Itail  hia  lift*  in  the  raid  of  Cariiale. 

J In  the  likl  of  Border  clans.  IS97,  Will  of  Kinmonth,  witli 
Kyratiii  Armifatrani^.  and  John  Skynlwnke,  orn  mentioiKd  oa 
leadera  of  a band  ol  AitnalroiKa  collw  Sandita  Barnet,  iohaUt- 
tu  the  Detiaicafale  lamd. 
f Haribce  ia  the  place  of  execution  at  Cariiale. 

K The  Liddcl-rack  ia  a ford  on  the  Liddel. 

T MatleJrie—Um.  **  KedMaifif. 

tt  Boaner— Helmet  11 
Lightly-  Sot  liclit  by. 
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“ And  have  they  e’en  la’en  him,  Kinmont  Willie 
Withouien  either  dread  or  fear? 

And  forgotten  that  the  bauld  Buecleuch 
Can  back  a steed,  or  shake  a spear? 

“ O were  there  war  between  the  lands. 

As  well  1 wot  that  there  is  none, 

I would  slight  Carlisle  castell  high, 

Though  it  were  builded  of  marble  stone. 

" I would  set  that  castell  in  a low,» 

And  sloken  it  with  English  blood  ! 

There’s  never  a man  in  Cumberland, 
should  ken  where  Carlisle  castell  stood. 

“ But  since  nae  war’s  between  the  lands, 

And  there  is  peace,  and  peace  should  be ; 

I’ll  neither  harm  English  lad  or  lass. 

And  yet  the  Kinmont  freed  shall  be !” 

He  has  call’d  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld, 

I trow  they  were  of  his  ain  name. 

Except  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  call’d 
The  Laird  of  Stobs,  1 mean  the  same. 

He  has  call’d  him  forty  Marchmen  bauld. 

Were  kinsmen  to  the  bauld  Buccleuch  ; 

With  spur  on  heel,  and  splent  on  spauld^t 
And  gleuves  of  green,  and  feathers  blue. 

There  were  five  and  five  before  them  a’, 

Wi’  hunting-horns  and  bugles  bright : 

And  five  and  five  came  wi’  Buccleuch, 

Like  warden’s  men,  array'd  for  fight. 

And  five  and  five,  like  a mason  gang,. 

That  carried  the  ladders  lang  and  nic ; 

And  five  and  five,  like  broken  men ; 

And  so  they  reach’d  the  Woodhouselee.t 


We  crept  on  knees,  and  held  our  breath. 

Till  we  placed  the  ladders  against  the  wa’ ; 
And  sac  ready  was  Buccleuch  himsell 
To  mount  the  first  before  us  a’. 

He  has  ta’cn  the  watchman  by  the  throat. 

He  Hung  him  down  upon  the  lead— 

“ Had  there  not  been  peace  between  our  lands. 
Upon  the  other  side  thou  hadst  gaed ! — 

“ Now  sound  out,  trumpets !”  quo’  Buccleuch ; 

" Let’s  waken  Lord  Scroope  right  merrilie  !” 
Then  loud  the  warden’s  trumpet  olew — 

O wha  dare  mtddic  wi'  me  ? •• 


Then  speedilie  to  wark  we  gaed. 

And  raised  the  slogan  ane  ana  a’. 
And  cut  a hole  through  a sheet  of  lead. 
And  so  we  wan  to  the  castle  ha’. 


They  thought  King  James  and  a* **  his  men 
Had  won  the  house  wi’  bow  and  spear ; 
It  was  but  twenty  Scots  and  ten. 

That  put  a thousand  in  sic  a stear  !tt 

Wi’  coulters,  and  wi’  forehammers, 

We  garr’d  the  bars  bang  merrilie. 

Until  we  came  to  the  inner  prison, 

Where  Willie  o’  Kinmont  he  did  lie. 


And  when  we  cam  tp  the  lower  prison. 

Where  Willie  o’  Kinmont  he  aid  lie— 

“ O sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Kinmont  Willie, 

Upon  the  morn  that  thou’s  to  die?”-— 

“01  sleep  saft,  tt  and  I wake  aft : 

It’s  lang  sjnee  sleeping  was  fle/dfS  frae  me ! 
Oie  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns. 

And  a’  gude  fellows  that  spierllll  for  me.’^ — 


And  as  we  cross’d  the  Batcable  Land, 

When  to  the  English  side  we  held. 

The  first  o’  men  that  we  met  wi’, 

Whae  eould  it  be  but  fausc  Sakclde  7 

“ Where  be  ye  gaun.  ye  hunters  keen  7” 

Quo’  fause  Sakelac  ; “ come  tell  to  me !’’ — 
“ We  go  to  hunt  an  English  stag. 

Has  trespass’d  on  the  Scots  countrie.’’ 


Then  Red  Rowan  has  hentc  him  up, 

The  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale— 

“ Abide,  abide  now-  Red  Rowan, 

1*111  of  my  Lord  Scroope  I take  farewell. 

“ Farewell,  farewell,  my  gude  Lord  Scroope  ! 

My  gude  Lord  Scroope,  farewell!’’  he  cned — 
“ I’ll  pay  you  for  ray  lodging  maill, 

When  first  we  meet  on  the  Border  side.’’ — 


“ Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  marshal  men?’’ 

Quo’  fause  Sakclde ; “ come  tell  me  true  !’’- 
“ We  go  to  catch  a rank  reiver, 

Has  oroken  faith  wi’  the  bauld  Buccleuch.’’ 


Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry, 
We  bore  him  dow'n  the  ladder  lang ; 

.At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I wot  the  Kinmont’s  aims  play’^d  clang ! 


“ Where  are  ye  gaun,  ye  mason  lads, 

Wi’  a’  your  ladders,  lang  and  hie?*’— 

" Wc  gang  to  herry  a corbie's  nest. 

That  wons  not  far  frae  Woodliousclee.” — 

“ Where  be  ye  gaun,  ye  broken  men  ?’’ 

Quo’  fause  Sakelde ; “ come  tell  to  me  !’’— 

Now  Dickie  of  Dryhope  led  that  band, 

And  the  nevir  a word  of  learS  had  he. 

“ Why  trespass  ye  on  the  English  side? 
Row-f(K>ted  outlaws,  stand  !’’  quo’  he  { 

The  nevir  a word  had  Dickie  to  say, 

Sae  he  thrust  the  lance  through  his  fause  bodie. 

Then  on  wc  held  for  Carlisle  toun. 

And  at  Staneshaw-bank  the  Eden  we  cross’d ; 

The  water  was  great  and  meikle  of  spait,li 
But  the  nevir  a horse  nor  man  we  lost. 

And  when  we  reach’d  the  Stancshaw-bank, 

The  wind  was  rising  loud  and  hie ; 

And  there  the  Laird  garr’d  leave  our  steeds. 

For  fear  that  they  should  stamp  and  nie. 


" O mony  a time,’’  quo’  Kinmont  Willie, 

“ I have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood ; 

But  a rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan 
I ween  my  legs  have  ne’er  bestrode. 

“ .And  mony  a time,’’  quo’  Kinmont  W’illic, 

“ I’ve  prick’d  a horse  out  oure  the  furs 

But  since  the  day  1 back’d  a steed, 

I never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs!’’— ttt 

We  scarce  had  won  the  Stancshaw-bank; 
When  a’  the  Carlisle  bells  were  rung, 

And  a thousand  men  on  horse  and  foot, 

Cam  wi’  the  keen  Lord  Scroope  along. 

Buccleuch  has  turn’d  to  Eden  Water, 

Even  where  it  flow’d  frae  bank  to  brim, 

And  he  has  plunged  in  wi’  a’  his  band. 

And  safely  swam  them  through  the  stream. 

He  turn’d  him  on  the  other  side. 

And  at  Lord  Scroope  his  glove  flung  he — 

“ If  ye  like  na  rav  visit  in  .nnerry  England, 

In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me!’’ 


And  when  we  left  the  Staneshaw-bank, 

The  wind  began  full  loud  to  blaw ; 

But  ’twas  wind  and  weet,  and  fire  and  sleet,  H 
When  we  came  beneath  the  castle  wa’. 


All  sore  astonish’d  stood  Lord  Scroope, 
He  stood  as  still  as  rock  of  stanc ; 

He  scarcely  dared  to  trew  his  eyes. 

When  through  the  water  they  had  gane. 


• Lour— Flame. 

* Splent  on  apoutd— Armour  on  *11011111111. 

t woodhoiuefee ; a boute  on  the  Border,  beloaKinx  to  Boe- 
cleoch. 

S Lear—Lonf.  K .9oan— Flood. 

♦ IQuory— “flyand  (flrinfl  sleet  1”J 

**  The  name  of  a Border  tune. 

♦t  Starr— Stir.  It  SqA— UffaL 

if  Fleyed— Prichtened. 


W Spe/r— liKiuire. 

3fa<U— Rent.  FVrs— Furrawi. 

rtr  (In.  many  of  the  recitals  is  a mixture  of  rouffa  humour,  which, 
like  the  cbaracierhiing  touches  of  Hofarth’s  pencil,  (ivea  an  ani- 
mation often  attempted  in  min  ^ more  potwhed  wntera.  Of  tlxM, 
the  ballad  of  Kinmont  Willio  onurdii  many  examplm,  especially 
where  be  is  borne  out  of  prison  in  irone  on  the  ebouldeta  of 
Rowan,  the  etarkest  man  In  TeviotdaJe.— BTOPOakt,  Biinburgh 
ftepUw.  January,  1803.] 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


“ He  is  dther  himsell  a devil  free  hell, 
Or  else  his  mother  a witch  maun  be; 
I wadna  have  ridden  that  wan  water 
For  a’  ihegowd  in  Christentie.”* 
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DICK  O’  THE  COW. 

This  ballad,  and  the  tw’o  which  immediately  fol- 
law  it  ui  the  collection,  were  hret  published.  17S4,  in 
tbe  l/atciei  J/uscum,  a provincial  iniscellanj^  to 
vhich  they  were  couiniunicated  by  John  Elliot,  Esq. 
dResiheugh,  a gentleman  well  skilled  in  the  anti- 
quities of  the  Western  Border,  and  to  whose  friendly 
atmstaace  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  many  valuable 
eommunications. 

These  ballads  are  connected  with  each  other,  and 
«etr  to  have  been  composed  bv  the  same  author, 
ffie  actors  seem  to  have  flourished,  while  Thomas 
Lord  Scrome,  of  Bolton,  was  'Warden  of  the  West 
Marches  of  England,  and  governor  of  Carlisle  castle; 
vkich  offices  he  acouirea  upon  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, about  1590,  and  retained  till  the  union  of  the 
crovns. 

Dirit  of  the  Cote,  from  the  privileged  insolence 
triuch  he  assumes,  seems  to  have  been  Lord 
Sowjpe's  jester.  In  the  preliminary  dissertation, 
ttercMer  will  find  the  Border  custo;n  of  assuming 
amnuf  de  gruer~re  particularly  noticed.  It  is  ex- 
UI  the  following  ballad,  where  one  Arm- 
is  called  the  l^irdC a Jock,  {i.  e.  the  laird’s 
*08  it>^)  another  F'air  Johnie,  a third  Billie 
Willi*,  (brother  Willie,)  &c.  The  Laird's  Jock, 
Mia  the  Laird  of  3Iangertoun,  appears,  as  one  of 
theaa  of  name  in  Liudesdale,  in  the  list  of  the 
Bora  Clans,  1597. 

Diso/  ike  C<rw  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have 
htt  the  same  with  one  Ricardus  Coldall,  de 
ftaapton,  a knight  and  celebrated  warrior,  who 
Aai  m 1462,  as  appears  froin^  his  epitaph  in  the 
thKh  of  Penrith. — Nicholsow’s //is/ory  of  West- 
asrtkutd  and  CtimberlciruL,  vol.  u.  p.  409. 

Tte  ballad  is  very  popular  in  Liddesdale;  and 
the  reciter  always  adds,  at  the  conclusion,  that  poor 
Wtie's  cautious  removal  to  Burgh  under  Siane- 
aoreidnoi  save  him  from  the  clutches  of  the 
AnajTjngs;  for  iha^  having  fallen  mto  their  power 
sweral  vears  after  this  exploit,  he  wm  put  to  an  in- 
haaxaJlexth.  The  ballad  was  well  known  in  Eng- 
lud  80  early  as  1596.  An  allusion  to  it  likewise 
•stars  in  Pawiot’s  Lsoq[U.ci  Ridiculosi,  or  Springes 
frr  Woodcocks  ; Limdon,  1613. 

“ Owemis  womlreth  •ioc«  be  came  to  Waloi, 

What  Uie  d«cnpUon  of  tliw  i»lo  bo, 

That  nen*  bad  aeon  but  mountaiM.  hill*,  and  dale*, 

Y«t  would  he  boa-t,  and  *tand  wi  Pedhtro^ 

Fnan  Rk*  ap  Richard,  aprunic  from  Dick  a Cow, 

Be  cod,  waa  rishl  gnd  gcntlcmaii,  look 

DICK  O’  THE  COW. 


lain  Ian;  in, 


• r A entun  on  the  road  sido.  between  Lonjftoun  and  Lang- 
bnha  M Btill  pointed  out  as  the  reitdencc  of  Ihu  »mith  who  wa* 
eapkored  to  knoeA  off  Kinmont  WUlie  a non*,  after  lii«  e«capc. 
TndUKin  pteKTre*  the  account  of  the  umith  * dauriitcr,  then  a 
dm,  how  then  was  a ««4r  ci^ter  at  iho  door  abwt  daybreak. 
^ eryms  fur  the  ainith  ; hut  her  fatJier  not  beinx  on  the 
dmt,  ijaiTtr^  himself  thrust  his  lan^  thmufb  the  window, 
^betaally  bestirred  him.  Ou  lookiof  out,  the  woman  eon- 

Ssd,  ihe  aaw,  in  the  gray  of  the  monjiiw.  more  yenUemcn  than 
haderer  be^  aeeo  in  ooe  place,  all  on  ^r»eback.  in  armour, 
aal  drmairw  wet — and  that  Kinmnnt  w iltie,  who  sat  woman- 
ooe  of  them,  was  the  ngceal  carle  she  ever  saw— 
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and  Uisre  was  much  mertinieiU  in  tba  company.’’— Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  MS.  Ltuert,  isas.) 
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MINSTRELSY  OF 


Dick  o’  Thr  Cow. 

Now  Liddesdale  has  layen  lang  in, 

There  is  na  ryding  there  at  r ; 

The  horses  are  a’  grown  sae  lither  fat. 

They  downa  stir  out  o*  the  sta’. 

Pair  Johnie  Armstrong  to  Willie  did  say— 

" Billie,  a riding  we  will  gae ; 

England  and  us  have  been  lang  at  feid ; 

Aolins  we’ll  light  on  some  bootie.” — 

» , 

Then  they  are  come  on  to  Hatton  Ha’ ; 

T^ey  rade  that  proper  place  about, 

But  the  laird  he  was  the  wiser  man. 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  without. 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  to  steal. 

Except  sax  sheep  upon  a lea  s 
0.uo’  Johnie— “ I'd  rather  in  England  die, 

Ere  thir  sax  sheep  gae  to  Liddesdale  w'i’  me. 

” But  how  ca’  they  the  man  we  last  met, 

Billie,  as  we  cam  owre  the  know 
•“  That  same  he  is  an  innocent  fule, 

And  men  they  call  him  Dick  o’  the  Cow.” — 

•”  That  fule  has  three  as  good  kye  o’  his  ain, 

As  there  are  in  a’  Cumberland,  biJlie,”  quo’  he ; 
” Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death, 

These  kye  shall  go  to  Liddesdale  wi’  me.”— 

Then  they  have  come  to  the  pure  ftile’s  house. 

And  they  hae  broken  his  wa’s  sae  wide ; 

■They  have  loosed  out  Dick  o’  the  Cow;’8  three  kye. 
And  ta’en  three  co’eriets  frae  his  wife’s  bed. 

Then  on  the  morn  when  the  day  was  light, 

'The  shouts  and  cries  raise  loud  and  hie: 

“ O hand  thy  tongue,  my  wife,”  he  says, 

" And  o*  thy  crying  let  mo  be  1 

” O baud  thy  tongue,  my  wife.”  he  says, 

” And  o’  tny  crying  let  me  be; 

And  aye  where  thou  hast  lost  ae  cow, 

■ In  gude  suith  I shall  bring  thee  three.’  — 

Now  Dickie’s  gane  to  the  gude  Lord  Scroope, 
And  I wat  a dreirie  fule  w'Rs  he ; 

“ Now  baud  thy  tongue,  my  fule,”  he  says, 

“ For  I may  not  stand  to  jest  wi’  thee.”— 

*'  Shame  fa’  your  jesting,  my  lord  1”  quo’  Dickie, 

” For  nae  sic  jesting  grees  wi’  me ; 
Liddcsdale’s  been  in  niy  house  last  night,* 

And  they  hae  aw’a  my  three  kye  frae  me. 

“ But  I may  nae  lancer  in  Cumberland  dw'ell. 

To  be  your  puir  fule  and  your  leal. 

Unless  you  gie  me  leave,  my  lord. 

To  gae  to  Liddesdale  and  steal.” — 

*'  I me  thee  leave,  my  fule !”  he  says ; 

“Thou  gpeakest  against  my  honour  and  me. 
Unless  thou  gie  me  thy  trowtn  and  thy  hand. 
Thou’ It  steal  frae  nane  but  whae  sta’  frae  thee.” 


* The  ride  pocket  of  hie  breechee. 

t ThU  wan  a houne  of  (tnmrth  hold  by  the  Annitronx*-  The 
niioi  at  preecnt  form  a ahoep-fok)  on  the  fann  of  RckbmoM,  bo* 
lonfinf  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleucli. 

I Dret — 1.  e.  Endure. 

i QU.  him  hU  bau$  and  Ut  him  sraa—Dumbt  him  with  a 
hsatinc. 

• The  Laird  of  Manxertt^  waa  chief  of  the  eUo  Armatroax. 


“ There  is  my  trowth,  and  my  right  hand  I 
My  head  snail  hang  on  Hairibec; 

I’ll  near  cross  Carlisle  sands  again, 

If  I steal  frae  a man  but  whae  sta’  frae  me,” — 


Dickie’s  ta’en  leave  o'  lord  and  master; 

I wat  a merry  fule  was  he ! , 

He’s  bought  a bridle  and  a pair  o’  new  spurs. 

And  packed  them  up  in  bis  breek  ihie.* 

Then  Dickie’s  come  on  to  Pudding-burn  house, 1" 
E’en  as  fast  as  he  might  dree  ; t 
Then  Dickie’s  come  on  to  Pudding-burn, 

Where  there  were  thirty  Armstrangs  and  three. 

” O what’s  this  come  o’  me  now  7”  quo’  Dickie  ; 

” What  mickle  wae  is  this?”  ouo’  he; 

" For  hero  is  but  ae  innocent  fule. 

And  there  are  thirty  Armstrangs  and  three  !”— 

Yet  he  has  come  up  to  the  fair  ha’  hoard, 

Sae  weil  he's  become  his  courtesie! 

Weil  may  ye  be,  my  gude  Laird’s  Jock ! 

But  the  (led  bless  a’  your  companic. 

“ I’m  come  to  plain  o’  your  man,  fair  Johnie  Arm 
Strang, 

And  syne  o’  his  billie  Willie,”  quo’  he  j 
” How  they’ve  been  in  my  house  last  night. 

And  they  hae  ta’en  my  three  kye  frae  me.” — 


” Ha !”  quo’  fair  Johnie  Armstrang,  ” we  will  him 
hang.”- 

” Na,^  quo’  Willie,  "we’ll  him  slae.”- 
Then  up  and  spak  another  young  Armstrang. 

“ We'll  gae  him  hisbatta,  and  let  him  gae.”§ — 


But  up  and  spnk  the  gude  Laird’s  Jock, 

The  best  falla  in  a’  the  cumpanie, 

" Sit  down  thy  ways  a little  while,  Dickie, 

And  a piece  o’  thy  ain  cow's  hough  I’ll  gie  ye.” — 


But  Dickie’s  heart  it  grew  sac  grit. 

That  the  ne’er  a bit  o’t  he  dought  to  eat— 

Then  he  was  aware  of  an  auJd  peal-house, 

Where  a’  the  night  he  thought  for  to  sleep. 

Then  Dickie  was  aw'are  of  an  auld  peat-house. 
Where  a’  the  night  he  thotmht  for  to  lye; — 

And  a’  the  prayers  the  puir  fule  pray’d. 

Were,  " I wish  I had  amends  for  my  gude  three 
kye!” 

It  was  then  the  use  of  Pudding-bum  house. 

And  the  house  of  Mangerion,ll  all  hail. 

Them  that  cani  na  at  the  first  ca’, 

Gat  nae  mair  meat  till  the  neist  meal. 

The  lads,  that  hungr>'  and  weary  were, 

Abune  the  door-head  they  threw  the  key ; 

Dickie  he  took  gude  notice  o’  that, 

Says— "There  will  be  a bootie  for  me.” 

Then  Dickie  has  into  the  stable  gane, 

Where  there  stood  thirty  horses  and  three; 

He  has  tit^l  them  a’  wi'  St.  Mary’s  knot, 

A’  these  horses  but  barely  three. IT 

He  has  tied  them  a’  wi’  St.  Mary’s  knot, 

A’  these  horses  hut  barely  three ; 

He’s  loiipen  on  ane,  ta’en  another  in  hand. 

And  away  as  fast  as  he  can  hie. 

But  on  the  morn,  when  the  day  grew  light. 

The  shouts  and  cries  raise  loud  and  hie— 

“ Ah ! w'hac  has  done  this  7”  quo’  the  gude  Laird’s 
Jock, 

" Tell  me  the  truth  and  the  verity  !”— 


" Whae  has  done  this  deed  7”  quo’  the  rude  Laird's 
Jock  I 

“ See  tliat  to  me  yc  dinnn  lie  !”— 


IT  Honutrinrinr  a home  i*  tnnned,  in  tho  Bonier  dieleet,  tyinf 
him  with  8(.  Mary'*  K-not.  Dirkie  used  Ibis  cmel  cx|ieai«nt  to 
uivTcnt  a pursuit.  It  apnenm  frum  the  narration,  that  the  KorsM 
left  unhurt,  belonged  In  fair  Johnie  Armstrang,  his  lirrither  Willie, 
and  the  Laird's  Jock— of  which  Dickie  carried  off  two,  and  lelk 
that  of  ihe  Laird's  Jock,  proboblr  out  of  grtUtiwe  for  the  ptoteo 
tioi)  he  had  aflunled  him  os  his  arrix'al. 
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**  Dickie  has  been  in  the  stable  last  night, 

And  has  ta’en  my  brother’s  horse  and  mine  frae 
me*  — 

“ Vc  wad  ne’er  lie  tauld,”  quo’  the  gude  Laird's 
Jock ; ' 

“ Have  ye  not  found  my  tales  fu’  leil  1 
Ye  ne’er  wad  out  o’  England  bide, 

Till  crooked,  and  blind,  and  a’  would  steal.”— 

“ But  lend  me  thy  bay.”  fair  Johnie  ’gan  sayi 
” There’s  nae  horse  loose  in  the  stable  save  he ; 
And  ril  either  fetch  Dick  u’  the  Cow  again, 

Or  the  day  is  come  that  he  shall  die.’’— 

“ To  lend  thee  my  bay !”  the  Laird’s  Jock  gan 

»*y. 

” He’s  baith  worth  gowd  and  gude  monie : 

Dick  o’  the  Cow  has  awa’  twa  horse : 

I wish  ua  thou  may  make  him  three.”— 

He  has  ta’en  the  laird’s  jack  on  his  back, 

A twa-handed  sword  to  hang  by  his  thie ; 

He  has  ta’en  a steil  cap  on  his  head, 

And  galloped  on  to  follow  Dickie. 

Dickie  was  na  a mile  frae  aff  the  town, 

I wat  a mile  but  barely  three. 

When  he  was  o’erta’en  by  fair  Johnio  Armstrong, 
Hand  for  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee.* 

“ .4bidc,  abide,  thou  traitour  thiefo ! 

’The  day  is  come  that  ihpu  maun  dic.”- 
Then  Dickie  look’t  ower  his  left  shoulder, 

Said—”  Johnie,  hast  thou  nae  mae  in  companie  9 

“ There  is  a preacher  in  our  chnpell, 

.\nd  a'  the  live-lang  day  teaches  he : 

VVn  day  is  gane  and  night  is  come. 

There’s  ne’er  a word  I mark  but  three. 

“ The  first  and  second  is— Faith  and  Conscience ; 

The  third— Ne’er  let  a traitour  free : 

But  Johnie,  what  faith  and  conscience  was  thine, 
When  thou  took  awa  luy  three  kye  frae  rae  1 

**  And  when  thou  had  ta’en  awa  my  three  kye. 
Thou  thought  in  thy  heart  thou  wast  not  weil 
sped. 

Till  thou  sent  thy  billie  Willie  ower  the  know. 

To  tak  three  coverlets  ofl  my  wife’s  bed 

’Then  Johnie  let  a spear  fa’  laigh  by  his  thie, 
Thought  weel  to  liae  slain  the  innocent,  1 trow  ; 
But  the  powers  above  were  mair  than  ho. 

For  be  ran  but  the  pure  fule’s  jerkin  through. 

Tosfeiher  they  ran,  or  ever  they  blan ;+ 
l^is  was  Dickie  the  fule  and  he  ! 

Dickie  could  na  win  at  him  wi’  the  blade  o’  the 
sword. 

But  fell’d  him  wi’  the  plummet  under  the  ee. 

TTtus  Dickie  has  felVd  fair  Johnio  Armstrong, 

The  prettiest  man  in  the  south  country— 

• Gramercy  !”  then  ’gan  Dickie  say, 

” 1 had  out  twa  horse,  thou  hast  made  me 
three 

He’s  ta’en  the  steil  jack  aflf  Johnie’s  back. 

The  twa-handed  sword  that  hung  low  by  his 
thie; 


He’s  ta'en  the  steil  cap  afT  his  head— 

” Johnie,  I’ll  tell  my  master  I met  wi’  thee.” — 

When  Johnie  wakened  out  o’  his  dream, 

I wat  a dreirie  man  was  he : 

“ And  is  thou  gane  9 Now,  Dickie,  than 
The  shame  and  dule  is  left  wi’  me. 

" And  is  thou  gane  9 Now,  Dickie,  than 
The  deil  gae  in  thy  companie ! 

For  if  I should  live  those  hundred  years, 

I no’er  shall  fight  wi’  a fule  after  thee.” — 

Then  Dickie’s  come  hamo  to  the  gude  Lord 
Scroope, 

E’en  as  fast  as  he  might  hie ; 

” Now,  Dickie,  I’ll  neitner  eat  nor  drink, 

Till  hie  hanged  thou  shalt  be.”— 

“ The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord  I”  qno 
Dickie ; 

” This  was  na  the  promise  ye  made  to  me  1 
For  I’d  ne’er  gang  to  Liddesdale  to  steal, 

Had  1 not  got  my  leave  frae  thee.” — 

" But  what  garr’d  thee  steal  the  Laird’s  Jock’s 
horM  9 

And.  liinmer,  what  garr’d  ye  eteal  him  9”  quo’  he; 
” For  lang  thou  mightst  in  Cumberland  dwelt, 
Ere  the  Laird’s  Jock  bad  stown  frae  lhee.”t — 

” Indeed  I wat  ye  lied,  my  lord  I 
And  e’en  sao  loud  as  I near  ye  lie  I 
I wan  the  horse  frae  fair  Johnie  Armetrang; 

Hand  to  hand,  on  Cannobie  lee. 

" There  is  the  jack  was  on  his  back : 

This  twa-handod  sword  hung  laign  by  his  thie. 
And  there’s  the  steil  cap  was  on  his  head; 

1 brought  a*  these  tokone  to  let  thee  see.” — 

“ If  that  be  true  thou  to  me  tella 
(And  I think  thou  dares  na  tell  a lie,) 

I’ll  gie  thee  fifteen  punds  for  the  horse, 

Weil  lauld  on  thy  cloak  lap  shall  be. 

“ I’ll  gie  thee  ane  o’  my  best  milk  kye. 

To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three; 

And  that  may  be  as  gude,  I think. 

As  ony  twa  o’  thine  wad  be."— 

” Tlie  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord  1”  quoi 
Dickie ; 

" Trow  VO  aye  to  make  a fule  o’  me  9 
I’ll  either  nae  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse. 
Or  he’s  gae  to  Mortaa  fair  wi’  me.”— 

He’s  gi’en  him  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 
A’  in  goud  and  gude  monie ; 

He’s  gi’en  him  ane  o’  his  best  milk  kye. 

To  maintain  his  wife  and  children  three. 


Then  Dickie’s  come  down  thro’  Carlisle  toun, 
E’en  as  fast  as  he  could  drie : 

The  first  o’  men  that  he  met  wi’. 

Was  my  Lord’s  brother.  Bailiff  Glozenburrie. 


" Weil  be  ye  met,  my  gude  Ralph  Scroope  1”— 

“ Welcome,  my  broiner’a  fule !”  quo’  he ; 

” Where  didst  thou  get  fair  Johnie  Armstrang’s 
horse  9”- 

” Where  did  I get  him,  but  steal  him,”  quo’  he. 


* A rwias-«roaiM]  on  Cannohie.on  the  bonlen  of  LkldeDdole. 

t Bten— i.  «.  blew— bn*a!hed. 

: The  encnroeiMhition  of  Uw  Laird's  Jock’s  liuoesty  seetrui  but 
■ddfenatiy  fosnulad : fur.  in  Joly,  IS96,  a bill  woe  f<Mib.-<l  nsauMt 
Im,  Dirk  ofDrjw.  and  others,  by  Uir  deteity  of  B«<wc<utlc.  at  a 
wanksMnertinc.  nr  SOO  head  of  cattle  taken  in  iH>en  foray  frrmi 
lha  Onsdb*  ia  Bcwcooile : sttd  in  SetSenilii^T.  1587,  onotiMT  cont- 
■dslnt  appears  at  the  instance  of  one  Andrew  Itulleijo  uf  the 
IfooJL,  a^kn<t  the  Land’s  Jock,  and  his  accomplioes,  fur  so  kine 
nd  OBon,  basMaa  Aimititre,  to  the  amount  of  lOb  nicrfcs  stcrlinf. 
fiat  BslTs  M88.,  os  quoted  in  the  Ilittory  (if  Vutnberland  and 
WeatmoreUmd.  In  Sir  Richard  Maiiiaml's  poem  aaainti  the 
Hmtos  rtf  f id*fr*'*sV . I“*  'hrr  comreemomles  the  Laird's  Jock  c— 
Tbey  smilre  puir  ipen  of  their  [stkis, 

They  leif  them  nocot  on  bed  nor  boku ; 

BoitD  hen  and  ook. 

With  red  and  rok, 

The  L^dU  Jock 
All  with  iaiii  tol^'' 

Those  who  phmdtred  Dick  bod  been  bred  tip  tinder  an  etpeit 


teacher.  Tradition  reports  that  the  Laird's  Jock  surrived  to  ex* 
trriiic  old  axe,  when  lie  died  in  the  followinx  extraordinary  man 
ner.  A cholleiiffe  hod  been  (iven  hr  an  Enxlishntan,  namM  For' 
sler,  to  any  Scottish  Borderer,  to  fixhl  him  at  a iiloee  eoOed  Ken- 
kopetbot,  exactly  upon  the  Borders.  Tb'-  Land's  Jock's  only  son 
accepted  the  defiance,  and  was  armed  by  bis  father  w ith  Ins  own 
Iwo-lwnded  sword.  'The  old  champion  nimself,  though  bed*rid* 
den,  insisted  upon  boinf  present  at  Ihe  battle.  He  waa  borne  to 
the  place  apwinlcd,  wrapped,  it  is  said,  in  blonketa,  and  nlooed 
upon  a very  rogh  stone  to  witneoi  the  conflict.  In  Ihe  duel  Ins  son 
Ml.  treocberoiisly  slain,  as  Um  Scutch  tradition  afiinni.  The  old 
man  gave  a lond  yell  of  terror  and  despair  when  Iw  saw  his  son 
■lain,  and  iiis  nolno  weapon  won  by  oa  Engliahman.  and  died  a* 
they  boro  him  Itome.  A rcnoroble  Border  poet  Uhoui^  of  tbeos 
latter  days)  has  composed  a poem  on  this  romantic  ioctdenL  Tho 
stone  on  which  the  Laird's  Jock  set  to  behold  the  dnel,  was  in  ex* 
Mieiice  ull  wantonly  destroyed  a yooror  two  since.  R was  olwaya 
called  Tai  Lamp’s  Jock's  Btonb.  imra.  [The  reader  will  &id 
Sir  Walter  Scott  recuniof  to  the  Ikte  of  the  Ijunl'i  Jock,  in  IMS. 
See  Wavedsy  Noieli,  voT  v..  Death  of  Laird's  Jock.) 
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“ But  wilt  thou  sell  me  the  bonny  horse? 

And,  billie.  wilt  thou  sell  him  to  me  ?”  quo’  he : 
Ay ; if  thou’lt  tell  me  the  monie  on  my  cloak 
lap : 

For  there’s  never  ae  penny  I’ll  iritst  thee.” — 

" I’ll  ^ thee  ten  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 

Well  tauld  on  thy  cloak  lap  they  shall  be; 

And  I’ll  gie  thee  anc  p’  the  liest  milk  kye, 

To  maintain  thy  wife  and  children  three.” — 

“ The  shame  speed  the  liars,  my  lord !”  quo’ 
Dickie ; 

“ Trow  ye  aye  to  make  a fule  o’  me ! 

I’ll  either  nae  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse. 

Or  he's  gae  to  Mortan  fair  wi’  me.” — 

He’s  fri’en  him  twenty  punds  for  the  gude  horse, 
Baith  in  goud  and  gude  monie; 

He’s  gi’en  nim  ane  o’  his  milk  kye. 

To  maintain  his  wdfe  and  children  three. 

Then  Dickie  lap  a lonp  fu’  hie. 

And  I wat  a loud  laugh  laughed  he— 

” I wish  the  neck  o’  the  third  norse  was  broken, 
If  ony  of  tlie  tw’a  were  better  than  he  !”— 

Then  Dickie’s  come  hame  to  his  wife  again ; 

Judge  ye  how  the  puir  fule  had  aped  ! 

He  has  gi’en  her  twa  score  English  punds. 

For  the  three  auld  coverlets  t a’cn  off  her  bed. 

“ And  tak  thee  these  twa  as  gude  kye, 

I trow’  as  a*  thy  three  might  be  ; 

And  yet  here  is  a white-footed  nagie, 

I trow  he’ll  carry  baith  thee  and  me. 

” But  I may  nae  lancer  in  Cumberland  bide: 

The  Armstrangs  they  would  hang  me  hie.”— 

So  Dickie’s  ta’en  leave  at  lord  and  master. 

And  at  Burgh  under  Staninuir  there  dwells  he. 


JOCK  O’  THE  SIDE. 

_ The  subject  of  this  ballad  being  a common  event 
m those  troublesome  and  disorderly  times,  became 
a favourite  theme  of  the  ballad-makers.  There  are, 
in  this  collection,  no  fewer  than  three  poems  on  the 
rescue  of  prisoners,  the  incidents  in  which  nearly 
resemble  each  other:  though  the  poetical  descrip- 
tion is  so  difierent,  that  the  Editor  did  not  think 
himself  at  liberty  to  reject  any  one  of  them,  as  bor- 
rowed from  the  others.  As,  how'ever,  there  are  seve- 
ral verws,  which,  in  recitation,  are  common  to  all 
these  tlirw  songs,  the  Editor,  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary and  disagreeable  repetition,  hus  used  the  free- 
dam  of  appropriating  them  to  that  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  the  best  poetic  effect. 

The  reality  of  this  story  rests  solely  upon  the 
foundation  of  tradition.  Jock  o’  the  Side  seems  to 
have  been  nephew  to  the  Laird  of  Marigertoun, 
cousin  to  the  Laird’s  Jock,  one  of  his  deliverers, 
and  probably  brother  to  Christie  of  the  Sj'dc,  nien- 
tionM  m the  list  of  Border  clans,  1597.  Like  the 
Laird  s Jock,  he  also  is  coiiiiiiemoratcd  by  Sir 
Richard  Maitland. — See  the  Introduction . 

“ Hp  ia  woil  kcixl,  Johne  of  the  Sydo, 

A irrealer  tJiipf  did  never  rydu  j 
He  never  tyrij, 

For  to  brek  byrin, 

Our  muir  and  myris 
Ouir  fiide  ano  guide, " &c. 

Jock  o’  the  Side  appears  to  have  assisted  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  his  escape  after  his  unfor- 
tunate insurrection  with  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land in  the  twelfth  year  of  Elizabeth.  “The  two 
rebellious  rebels  went  into  I.iddesdale  in  Scotland, 
yesternight,  where  Martin  Ellw’ood  lElliot]  and 
others,  that  have  given  pledges  to  the  regent  of 
Scotland,  did  raise  their  forces  against  them:  being 
conducted  by  black  Ormeston,  an  outlaw  of  Scot- 
land, that  was  a principal  murtherer  of  the  King  of 
Scots,  [Darnley,!  where  the  fight  was  offered,  and 
parties  alighted  from  their  horses;  and,  in  the 
end,  Ellwood  said  to  Ormeston,  he  would  be  sorry 
to  enter  deadly  feud  with  him  by  bloodshed ; but  he 


would  charge  him  and  the  rest  before  the  regent  for 
keeping  of  the  rebels ; and  if  he  did  not  put  them 
out  of  the  couniry,  the  next  day,  he  would  doe  his 
worst  again  them  ; whereupon  the  two  Earls  were 
driven  to  leave  Liddc.sdale,  .and  to  fly  to  one  of  the 
Armstrongs,  a Scot  upon  the  batalile  [debateable] 
land  on  the  Borders  between  Liddesdale  and  Eng- 
land. The  same  day  the  Liddesdale  men  stole  the 
horses  of  the  Countess  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
her  two  women,  and  ten  others  of  their  exnnpany  ; 
so  as,  the  earls  being  gone,  the  lady  of  Northumber- 
land was  left  there  on  foot,  at  John  of  the  Side’s 
house,  a cottage  not  to  be  compared  to  many  a dog- 
kennel  in  England.  At  their  departing  from  her, 
they  went  not  above  fifty  horse,  and  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  to  be  the  more  unknown,  changed 
his  coat  of  plate  and  sword  with  John  of  the  Side, 
and  departed  like  a Scottish  Borderer.”- Adrcr/w«- 
ments  from  Hexham^  22d  December,  1569,  in  the 
Cabala,  p.  160. 


Jock  o’  the  Side. 

Now  Liddesdale  has  ridden  a raid. 

But  I wat  they  bad  better  hae  staid  at  hame ;; 
For  Michael  o’  Winfiehi  he  is  dead. 

And  Jock  o’  the  Side  is  prisoner  ta’en. 

For  Mangerton  house  Lady  Downie  has  gane, 
Her  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  her  knee ; 

And  down  the  water  wi'  speed  she  rins, 

While  tears  in  spnits  * fa’  fust  frae  her  oc. 

Then  up  and  spoke  her  gude  auld  lord — 

“ What  news,  what  news,  sister  Dow’nie,  to 
me?”- 

“ Bad  news,  bad  news,  niy  Lord  Mangerton ; 
Michael  is  killed,  and  they  hae  ta’en  my  son 
Johnie.” 

— “ Ne’er  fear,  sister  Downie,”  quo’  Mangerton  ; 

“ I have  yokes  of  ousen,  eighty  and  three ; 

My  hams,  niy  byres,  and  my  fauld.s,  a’  weil  fill’d. 
I’ll  part  wr  them  a’  ere  Johnie  shall  die. 

“ Three  men  I’ll  send  to  set  him  free, 

A’  harneist  wi’  the  best  o’  steil : 

The  English  loans  may  hear,  ana  drie 
The  weight  o’  their  braid-swords  to  feel. 

“ The  Laird’s  Jock  ane,  the  Laird’s  Wat  twa, 

O Hohbie  Noble,  thou  anc  maun  be! 

Thy  coat  is  blue,  thou  hast  been  true, 

Since  England  banished  thee,  to  me.”— 

Now  Hobble  was  an  English  man. 

In  Bcwcastle-dale  was  bred  and  bom  ; 

But  his  mi^eeds  they  were  sac  great. 

They  banished  him  ne’er  to  return. 

Lord  Mangerton  them  orders  gave, 

“ Your  horses  the  wrang  way  maun  be  shod  s 
Like  gentlemen  ye  innuna  seem. 

But  look  like  corn-caugerst  ga’en  the  road. 

“ Your  armour  gude  ye  mauna  shaw. 

Nor  yet  appear  like  men  o’  weir ; 

As  country  lads  he  a’  array’d, 

Wi  branlts  and  brechamt  on  each  mare.” — 

Sac  now  their  horses  are  the  wrung  way  shod, 

And  Hohbie  has  mounted  his  grey  sac  fine; 

Jock  his  fively  bay,  Wat’s  on  his  white  horse  be- 
hind, 

And  on  they  rode  for  the  water  of 'Tyne. 

At  the  CholerfordS  they  a’  light  down. 

And  there,  wi’  the  help  of  the  light  & the  moon 
A tree  they  cut,  wi’  fifteen  nogs  on  each  side,  * 
To  climb  up  the  wa’  of  Newcastle  toun. 

But  when  they  cam  to  Newcastle  toun, 

And  were  alighted  at  the  wa’. 

They  fand  iliair  tree  three  ells  ower  laigh. 

They  fand  their  stick  baith  short  and  sma*, 

* Torrerl*.  ♦ Caugm—Canitn. 

J Jirank»  and  Brecham—Halln  and  cart-collar. 

% Cftfltrrjord  is  a ford  on  the  Tyne,  atiove  HexhiuiL 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


Tlien  up  the  Laird’s  bid  Jock ; 

‘’There’s  aaething  for*!;  the  gates  we  maun 
force.” — 

But  when  they  cam  the  gate  until, 

A proud  porter  witbau^  baith  men  and  horse. 

His  neck  in  twa  the  Armstranfn  wrang ; 

Wi’  fute  or  hand  he  ne’er  pla^d  pa ! 

His  life  and  his  keys  at  anes  they  nae  ta’en, 

And  cast  the  body  ahint  the  wa’. 

Now  sune  they’  reach  Newcastle  jail, 

And  to  the  prisoner  thus  they  call: 

**  Sleeps  thou,  wakes  thou,  Jock  o’  the  Side, 

Or  art  thou  weary  of  thy  thrall  7” 

Jock  answers  thus,  wi’  dolefu’  tone ; 

” Aft,  aft  I wake— I seldom  sleep » 

But  whae’s  this  kens  my  name  sae  weel, 

And  thus  to  mese  * my  waes  doM  seek  I”  - 

Then  out  and  spak  the  fmde  Laird’s  Jock, 

“ Now  fear  ye  na,  my  oillie,”  quo’  he ; 

“For  here  are  the  Laird’s  Jock,  the  Laud’s  Wat, 
And  Hobbie  Noble,  come  to  set  thee  free.”— 

**  Now  haud  thy  tongue,  my  ^de  Laird’s  Jock, 
For  ever,^  alas ! this  canna  be ; 

For  if  a’  Liddesdale  were  here  the  night. 

The  mom’s  the  day  that  I maun  die. 

**  Full  fifteen  stane  p’  Spanish  iron, 

They  hae  laid  a’  right  .sair  on  me ; 

Wf  locks  and  keys  I am  fast  bound 
Into  this  dungeon  dark  and  dreirie.”— 


Then  out  and  spoke  the  Laird’s  soft  Wat, 

The  CTcatcst  coward  in  the  cumpanie, 

" Now  halt,  now  halt ! we  need  na  trjr t ; 

The  day  is  come  we  a’  maun  die  I” — 

” Puir  faint-hearted  thief!”  cried  the  Laird’s  am 
Jock, 

” There’ll  nae  man  die  but  him  that’s  fie;t 
I’ll  guide  yc  a’  right  safely  thro’ ; 

Lift  ye  the  prisoner  on  ahmt  me.”— 

Wi’  that  the  water  they  hae  ta’en. 

By  ane’s  and  twa’s  they  n’  swam  thro’ 

" Here  are  we  a’  safe  ” quo’  the  Laird’s  Jock 
“ And,  puir  faint  Wat,  what  think  ye  nowl”— 

They  scarce  the  other  brae  had  won, 

When  twenty  men  they  saw  pursue; 

Frae  Newcastle  toun  they  had  heen  sent, 

A’  English  lads  baith  stout  and  true. 

But  w'hen  the  land-sergenntt  the  water  aawf 
" It  winna  rida  my  lads,”  says  he ; 

Then  cried  aloud— “^The  prisoner  take, 

But  leave  the  fetters,  I pray,  to  me.”— 

“ I wat  weel  no,”  quo’  the  Laird’s  ain  Jock, 

“ I’ll  keep  them  a 5 shoon  to  my  mare  they'll  be: 
My  gude  bay  mare — for  I am  sure, 

She  has  bought  them  a’  right  dear  firae  thee.”— 

Sac  now  they  are  on  to  Liddesdale, 

E’en  as  fast  as  they  could  them  hie: 

The  prisoner  ia  brought  to's  ain  hre-side, 

And  there  o’a  aims  incy  mak  him  free. 


" Fear  ye  na’  that,”  quo’  the  Ldrd’s  Jock ; 

“ A faint  heart  ne’er  wan  a fair  ladie; 

Work  thou  within,  we’ll  work  without, 

.\nd  I’ll  be  sworn  we’ll  set  thee  free.”— 

The  first  strong  door  that  they  cam  at,  . 

They  loosed  it  without  a key  j 
The  next  chain’d  door  that  th^  cam  atr 
They  garr’d  it  a’  to  flinders  flee. 

The  prisoner  now  upon  hia  back 
The  Laird’s  Jock  has  gotten  up  fu’  hie ; 

And  down  the  stairs,  him,  aims  and  a’, 

Wi’  nae  sma'  speed  and  joy  brings  he. 

“ Now,  Jock,  my  man,”  quo’  Hobbie  Noble, 

“ Some  o’  his  weight  ye  may  lay  on  me.”— 
**  I wai  weel  no  f”  quo’  the  Laird^s  ain  Jock, 
“ I count  him  lighter  than  a flee.” — 

Sae  out  at  the  gates  they  a’  are  gane, 

The  prisoners  set  on  horseback  hie ; 

And  now  wi*  speed  they’ve  ta’en  the  gate. 
While  ilk  ane  jokes  fu’  wantonlie : 

“ O Jock!  sae  winsomely  ye  ride, 

Wi’  baith  your  feet  upon  ac  side  j 
Sae  weel  ye  re  hameist,  and  sae  ing, 

In  troth  yc  sit  like  ony  bride  !”— 

The  night,  tho’  wat,  they  did  na  mind, 

But  hied  them  on  fit’  merrilie, 

Until  they  cam  to  Cholerford  brae, 

Where  (he  water  ran  like  mountains  hie. 

But  when  they  cam  to  Cholerford, 

There  (hey  met  with  an  auld  man ; 

St^a — " Honest  man.  will  tho  water  ridel 
Tell  us  in  haste,  if  that  ye  can.”— 

1 wat  weel  no,”  quo’  the  gude  auld  man ; 

” I hae  lived  here  thretty  years  and  three. 
And  I ne’er  yet  saw  the  Tyne  sae  big, 

Nor  running  anes  sae  like  a sea.”— 


Now,  Jock,  my  billie,”  quo’  a’  the  three, 

“ The  day  is  corned  tnou  wu  to  die ; 

But  thou’s  as  weel  at  thy  ain  ingle-sidc. 
Now  silling,  I think,  '^twixt  thee  and  me.” 


THE  DEATH  OP  FEATHERSTONHAUGH. 

This  old  Northumbrian  ballad  was  originally 
printed  in  the  Notes  to  Marmion,  but  it  is  here  in- 
serted in  its  proper  place.  It  was  taken  down  fi^om 
the  recitation  of  a woman  eighty  years  of  age,  mo- 
ther of  one  of  the  miners  in  AIston-Moor,  by  the 
agent  of  the  lead  mines  there,  who  commonicated 
it  to  my  friend  and  correspondent,  K.  Surtees,  Esq. 
of  Mainsforth.  She  had  not,  she  said,  heard  it  for 
many  years  ; but,  when  she  was  a girl,  it  used  (0  be 
sung  at  merry-makings^  “ till  the  roof  rung  again.” 
To  preserve  this  cunous,  though  rude  rhyme,  it  is 
here  inserted.  The  ludicrous  tum  given  to  the 
slaughter,  marks  that  wild  and  disorderly  state  of 
society,  in  which  a murder  w’Ss  not  merely  a crastfKl 
circumstance,  but,  in  some  cases,  an  exceedingly 

SQod  jest.  The  structure  of  the  ballad  resembles 
le  “ Fray  of  Suport,”  having  the  same 
stanza  and  wild  chorus.  1810.S 


'The  Dbath  of  Fbathkbstonhavoh. 

Hoot  awa',  lads,  hoot  awa’,  , 

Ha’  ye  heard  how  the  Ridleys,  and  'nurlwalls, 
and  s’, 

Ha’  set  upon  Albanyll  Featherstonhaugh. 

And  taken  his  life  at  the  Deadmanahaugh  1 
There  was  Willi  moteswick, 

And  Hardriding  Dick, 

And  Hughie  of  Hawdon,  and  Will  of  the  Wa^.H 
I canno  tell  a’,  I canno  tell  a’, 

And  mony  a mair  that  the  deil  mayknaw^ 


• Soothe.  t fVe— Predettined. 

I The  laod-(ef|R«nt  (mentioned  al»o  in  Hobbie  Noble)  wu  an 
tjBoft  under  the  warden,  to  whom  wa«  committed  the  apprehend- 
imf  of  drlimiuenu,  and  the  care  of  the  public  peace. 

f (One  of  the  hou*e  of  Thirlwall.  mentitmed  in  this  ballad,  and 
in  the  note*  to  it,  fifurea  in  Sir  Walter  Scott'i  hut  no\e\—CattU 
Dar^eroits  — Ep.  I 
4 ProniiMnced  Aieb<m\f. 

T In  eanteoaiion  of  Ihu  UNiant  ditty.  Mr.  Rurteee  has  furnished 
ne  wiiatae  fbllowinc  lord  nsmorendum  1 WiUimoteswick,  now 
more  comiD^r  eallra  Ridley  Hall,  is  Atuated  at  the  codluance 
•f  the  AUoa  aiuTyiie.  aird  wmstha  chief  teat  of  the  ancient  fkmi^ 

K 


ly  of  Ridley.  Hardridinf  Dick  lx  not  an<^he(  reS«iin|  to  boree- 
fflanthip,  out  means  Richard  Ridjer  of  Hardrraini,  Uw  seat  of 
another  family  of  that  name,  which,  in  the  tirne  of  CbariMl.. 
was  sold  on  account  of  expenses  incurred  by  the  loyMty  of  Um 
propricior,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.  Will 
of  the  Wa*  seems  to  be  William  Ruffey  of  Wantown,  eo  called 
fhim  its  situation  on  the  freat  Roman  wall.  Thirlwall  Castle, 
whence  the  clan  of  Thirlwalls  derived  their  name,  is  situat<4  on 
the  small  river  of  TippeB.  near  the  western  boabdary  «Northum- 
berland.  It  is  near  the  wall,  and  takes  its  nsune  ftora  the  rwpart 
harinc  bcCT  thirled,  1 e.  pierced,  or  breached,  in  Wa  vicinity. 
Feadmaton  Castle  m sotita  of  the  Tyae.  towatu  Aistoe-Moor. 
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MINSTRELSY  OF 


The  auld  man  went  down,  but  Nicol,  his  son, 
Ran  away  afore  the  fight  was  begun ; 

And  he  run,  and  he  run, 

And  afore  they  were  done, 

There  was  many  a Feathcrsion  git  sic  a stun, 

As  never  was  seen  since  the  world  begun. 

I can  no  tell  a’,  I canno  tell  a’ ; 

Some  gat  a skein,*  and  some  gat  a claw  ; 

But  they  garr’d  the  Featherstons  baud  their  jaw,t 
Nicol,  and  Aiick,  and  a’. 

Some  gat  a hurt,  and  some  gat  nane ; 

Some  had  harness,  and  some  gat  sta’en.f 

Ane  gat  a twist  o’  the  craig;§ 

Ane  gat  a bunchll  o’  the  wamo 
Symy  Haw  gat  lamed  of  a leg, 

And  syne  ran  wallowing**  hame. 

Hoot,  hoot,  the  auld  man’s  slain  outright ! 

Lay  him  now  wi’  his  face  down  he's  a sorrow- 
ful sight. 

Janet,  thou  donot,++ 

I’ll  lay  my  best  bonnet, 

Thou  gets  a new  gude-man  afore  it  be  night. 

Hoo  away,  lads,  hoo  away, 

We’s  a’  be  hanmd  if  we  stay. 

Tak’  up  the  dead  man,  and  lay  him  anent  the 
bigging  • 

Here’s  the  Bailey  o’  Haltwhistle,tt 
Wi'  his  great  bull’s  pizzle. 

That  supp’d  up  the  broo’,  and  syne m the 

piggin.M 


HOBBIE  NOBLE. 

We  have  seen  the  hero  of  this  ballad  act  a disrin- 
guished  part  in  the  dehverance  of  Jock  o’  the  Side, 
and  are  now  to  learn  the  ungrateful  return  which 
the  Armstrongs  made  him  fornis  faithful  scrvices.llll 
Halbert,  or  Hobbie  Noble,  appears  to  have  bwn 
one  of  those  numerous  English  outlaws,  who,  being 
forced  to  fly  their  own  country,  had  establishra 
themselves  on  the  Scottish  Borders.  As  Hobbie 
continued  his  depredations  upon  the  English,  they 
bribed  some  of  his  hosts,  the  Armstrongs,  to  decoy 
him  into  England  under  pretence  of  a predatory  ex- 
pedition. He  was  there  delivered,  by  his  treache- 
rous companions,  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  Carlisle,  and 
executed  next  morning.  The  Laird  of  Mangertoiin, 
wnth  whom  Hobbie  was  in  high  favour,  is  said  to 
have  taken  a severe  revenge  upon  the  traitors  who 
betrayed  him.  The  principal  contriver  of  the  scheme, 
called  here  Sim  o’  the  Maynes,  fled  into  England 


from  the  resentment  of  his  chief;  but  experienced 
there  the  common  fate  of  a traitor,  being  himself 
executed  at  Carlisle^  about  two  months  after  Hob- 
bie’s  death.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  tradition  of  Lid* 
desdale.  Sim  o’  the  Maynes  appears  among  tho 
Armstrongs  of  Whitauch,  in  Liddesdale,  in  the  list 
of  Clans  so  often  alluded  to. 

Hobbib  Noblk. 

Fool  fa’  the  breast  first  Treason  bred  in ! 

That  Liddesdale  may  safely  say : 

For  in  it  there  was  baith  meat  and  drink. 

And  corn  unto  our  geldings  gay. 

And  we  were  a’  stout-hearted  men. 

As  England  she  might  often  say ; 

But  now  we  may  turn  our  backs  and  flee. 

Since  brave  Noble  is  sold  away. 

Now  Hobbie  w’as  an  Endish  man. 

And  bom  into  Bewcastle  dale ; 

But  his  misdeeds  they  were  so  CTeat, 

They  banish’d  him  to  Liddesdale. 

At  Kershopc  foot  the  tryste  vvas  act, 

Kershope  of  the  lilye  leo  ;1Tir 

And  there  was  traitour  Sim  o’  the  Mains, ♦*♦ 

And  wdth  him  a private  companie. 

Then  Hobbie  has  graithedW  his  body  fair, 

Baith  wi’  the  iron  and  wi’  the  steel ; 

And  he  has  ta'en  out  his  fringed  pey^ 

And  there,  bravo  Hobbie,  he  raide  nun  weel. 

Then  Hobbie  is  down  the  water  gane. 

E’en  as  fast  as  he  could  hie ; 

Tho’  a’  should  hae  bursten  and  broken  their  hearts, 
Frae  that  riding-tryst  he  wad  na  be. 

“ Well  be  ye  met,  my  feresttt  five  I 
And  now,  what  is  your  will  wi’  me?” — 

Then  they  cried  a’,  wi’  ae  consent, 

“ Thou’rt  welcome  here,  brave  Noble,  to  me. 

” Wilt  thou  with  us  into  England  ride, 

And  thy  safe  warrand  we  will  be? 

If  we  get  a horse  worth  a hundred  poimd, 

Upon  his  back  thou  sune  sail  be.’’— 

” I dare  not  W day  into  England  ride ; 

The  Land-Sergeant  has  me  at  feid  : 

And  I know  not  what  evil  may  betide^ 

For  Peter  of  Whitfield,  his  brother,  is  dead. 

“ And  Anton  Shiel  he  loves  not  me. 

For  I gat  twa  drifts  o’  his  sheep ; 

The  great  Earl  of  Whitfield5W  loves  me  not. 

For  nae  gear  frae  me  he  e’er  could  keep. 


Albany  Feetbni«tonhau|th,  the  chief  of  that  ancient  family,  made 
a fixure  in  the  rcifii  uf  Iklward  VI.  A feud  did  certainijr  exiat  hr- 
Iween  tlie  Ridley*  and  PeatberstonM,  pmduettye  of  *uch  conan- 
qoencet  aa  the  ballad  namiUM.  " U Oct.  tido  Umrieiiri  JtKfui- 
ritio  eapi.  spud  Hautxohittlt,  tup.  vitutn  enrput  Alaandri 
FeatHenton.  Gen.  apud  armtWuxugH,  felonlee  iruerfectl,  «I 
Oct.  per  Nioolauni  Ridley  de  Unthaiike,  Oen.  llufon  Rldle,  Si- 
eolawn  Ridle,  n aUot  ejutdem  nomiele."  Nor  were  tbe  Foath- 
orvtnnea  without  tlieir  revence ; for  aito  Hcnrici  Bvi,  we  have— 
“ Vttaraiia  Niectai  Feathertton,  ac  Thomte  Syxon,  4*c.  pro 
homicldio  WilimL  Ridle  de  Morale.” 

* Skelp—tipii^  alap,  or  rather  ia  tho  aamo  word  which  waa 
orifinally  tpelied  ec/itap. 

' Haud  their  Join— Hold  thoir  jaw ; a vulfar  expTMioo  atiS 
in  uae. 

• Oat  aro'en— Got  atoicn.  or  were  plundered  ; a very  likely  ter- 
mination of  the  fray. 

a CJrsly— Neck.  I Bunch-Punch. 

If  H’oma— Belly.  ••  H’aantoOw-Bellowtnr. 

Donor— Silly  alut.  fDo-nou*ht]  The  Border  bard  calla  her 
1^,  becaiiae  ihe  was  wo^nc  for  her  husband  ; a loss  which  he 
eeema  to  think  miaht  bo  soon  repaired  ^ , , 

II  Bailey  o'  HaliuihUiUr-Toe  BailiiTor  Haltwhiatle  aeema  tu 
hare  arrived  when  the  fray  waa  over.  This  supporter  of  social 
order  ia  tnalad  with  charaeteiutio  inovereooo  by  the  moaa- 
troopinf  poet. 

H An  uon-pot  with  twoean. 

^ The  orixteal  editor  of  the  Retiqueo  of  AneUnt  Poepy  baa 
Dotioed  the  perfidy  of  thii  olan  In  another  instaneo  i the  daumy 
of  tlie  bantuiad  Earl  of  Nortnumberlasd  into  the  hands  of  tho 
Seouivh  re«eot,by  HeotorofHarelaw,an  Anni|Uonc.  with  whom 
ha  had  ukan  tem^— Percy,  vol.  i p.  SSS.—Thu  HeCtnrof  Ha»- 
faw  aoenu  to  oa«e  been  an  EncUihman,  or  under  Enri;*? 
aurance  t for  he  la  oat  of  tboae  against  whore  bills  were  esmbited 


by  tlie  Scottish  commiasiotien,  to  tho  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlialo. — 
Intrnduction  to  the  Hletory  of  Watmoreland  and  CumherUtnd, 
p.  HI.  In  the  list  of  Bordcren,  ISI^  Hector  of  Herelaw,  with  ihw 
Griefs  and  Cuts  of  Harelaw.  aim  nyurea  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Dehaleable  Land.  It  would  appear,  from  a spirited  invective  its 
(he  Maitland  MS.  axaiott  the  recent,  and  thoM  who  delivered  up 
the  unfortunate  earl  to  Elisabeth,  that  Hector  had  been  i >f 
ihiK  treachery,  to  redeem  tlio  pled^  which  had  been  exactM  from 
him  for  hi*  peaceable  demeanour.  The  poet  aaya,  that  (be  perfidy 
of  Morton  and  Lorhievin  waa  worse  than  even  that  of— 

— “ the  traitour  Eckic  of  Harelaw, 

That  say*  ho  aoukl  him  to  ri-deom  his  p^dee  ; 

Your  d«M  u war.  as  all  the  wo^  dooa  know— 

You  DoUdne  can  out  covatioe  alicce." 

Pi.\KERTON'B  Malitana  Poem*,  vol.  i p.  SM. 

Eckie  ia  the  contraction  of  Hector  amorw  tlie  vulirer. 

These  little  memoranda  may  lauvo  still  farther  to  iJluatiate  tlie 
beautiful  ballad*,  upon  that  aiitnect,  published  in  the  Retiyue*. 

ITi  Ker>hope-bum,  where  Holibie  met  hia  tieacherous  compwas- 
fcma,  falls  into  the  Liddel,  from  the  Enalish  side,  at  a place  called 
Tumereholm,  where,  acenrdinf  to  tradition,  toomeys  and  caiwws 
of  chivalry  were  often  solemnized. 

***  The  Mains  was  anciently  a Border-keep,  near  Castletown, 
oo  tho  north  side  of  tbe  Liddol,  luit  is  now  totally  demoUshed. 

»*»  firaithed—CloA.  HI  Fer«— Companions. 

Whitfield  is  explained  bv  Mr.  Ellis  of  Otterboame  to  be  • 
larire  ud  rather  wild  manorial  district  in  (he  extreme  southweat 
part  of  Northumberland:  the  proprietor  of  which  micfatbenatioal- 
ly  ealM  the  Lord,  thoufii  not  Earl  of  Whitfield.  I suspect,  how- 
ever. that  tho  reciters  may  have  comiplad  the  rreai  Ralph  Whit- 
fitld  into  ^1  of  Whittle.  Bir  Matiliew  Whitmld.  of  Whitfield, 
was  SherifT  of  Northumberland  in  I4SS,  and  tbe  eeuia  oontinowU 
in  the  ranuly  fram  themicn  of  Richard  11.  Ull  about  fifty  yeauw 
smer 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


" But  will  ye  stay  till  the  day  gac  down, 
Until  the  night  come  o’er  the  grand, 

And  ni  be  a guide  worth  ony  twa 
That  may  in  Liddesdale  be  found  7 

**  Though  the  night  be  black  as  pick  and  tar, 
ril  guide  ye  o’er  yon  hill  sae  hie ; 

And  bring  ye  a’  in  safety  back, 

If  ye’ll  be  true  and  follow  me.”— 

He  has  guided  them  o’er  moss  and  muir. 


down. 

But  word  is  gane  to  the  Land- Sergeant, 

In  Askerton*  where  that  he  lay— 

The  deer,  that  ye  hae  hunted  sae  lang, 

Is  seen  into  the  Waste  this  day.” — 

“ The  Hobble  Noble  is  that  deer  1 
I wai  he  carries  the  style  fu’  hie ; 

A/t  has  he  driven  our  bluidhounds  back.t 
And  set  ourselves  at  little  lee. 

“ Gar  warn  the  bows  of  Hartlie-bum, 

See  they  sharp  tbcir  arrows  on  the  wa’ ! 

Warn  Willeva  and  Spcir  Edom,t 
.4nd  see  the  mom  they  meet  me  a’. 

**  Gar  meet  me  on  the  Rodric-haugh,§ 

And  see  it  be  by  break  o’  day ; 

Aad  we  will  on  to  Conscouthart-green, 

For  there,  I think,  we'll  get  our  prey.”— 

Then  Hobbie  Noble  has  dreirait  a dreim. 

In  the  Poulbogshiel  where  that  he  lay  ; 

He  dreinut  bis  horse  was  aneath  him  snot, 

And  he  himself  got  hard  away. 

The  cocks  ’goudll  craw,  the  day  ’goud  daw, 

And  I wot  sae  even  fell  down  the  rain ; 

Had  Hobbie  na  wakened  at  that  time 
In  the  Foulbogabiel,  he  had  been  ta’en  or  slain. 

“ Awake,  awake,  my  feres  five ! 

I trow  here  makes  a fu’  ill  day ; 

Yet  the  worst  cloak  o’  this  company. 

I hope  shall  cross  the  Waste  this  day.” — 

Now  Hobbie  thought  the  gates  were  clear ; 

But,  ever  alas!  it  was  na  sae : 

Thw  were  beset  by  cruel  men  and  keen. 

That  away  brave  Hobbie  might  nagae. 

“Yet  follow  me,  my  feres  five. 

And  see  ye  keep  of  me  g^ude  ray ; 

And  the  worst  cloak  o’  this  company 
Even  yet  may  cross  the  Waste  this  day.”— 

But  the  Land- Sergeant’s  men  cam  Hobbie  before. 
Hie  traitor  Sim  cam  Hobbie  behin’, 

So  had  Noble  been  w'^ht  as  Wallace  was. 

Away,  alas  1 he  might  na  win. 

Then  Hobbie  had  but  a laddie’s  sword  ; 

Bat  he  did  mair  than  a laddie’s  deed  ; 

For  that  sword  had  clear’d  Conscouthart-green, 
Had  it  not  broke  o’er  Jerswigham’s  head. 

* Asfccrtoo  is  an  old  eastJe.  now  ruinous,  rituatad  in  tbo  wilds 
of  Conberiaod,  about  seventoen  miles  north-oast  of  Carlisle, 
aaidst  that  nwuntaiaoui  end  desotale  trart  of  country  borderinf 
iSMa  Liddesdale,  emphatically  termed  the  Waste  of  Bewcastle. 

* “ The  luaaet  bawd-hound,  wont,  near  Annand's  stream. 

To  trace  the  sly  thier  with  avenxine  foot, 

Ckwe  as  an  enl  conscience  still  at  hand.” 

Oar  aacaent  statute*  mform  us,  that  the  blood-bound,  or  aluith- 
hoond,  (so  called  from  its  quality  of  tmdn#  the  slot,  or  track,  of 
mm  mad  ammals,)  was  early  used  in  the  pursuit  and  detection  of 
naaeden.  KuU*u  perturbel  cm/  Hnpediat  canem  tramanitm, 
«M  tratwum  eum  fyso,  ad  tequmdtm  latrtnea.— 

Rtfiam  Ma^fteUem,  lih.  tuts,  cap.  37.  And,  so  late  as  Ulk. 
thm  sraa  an  order  from  the  king's  commissidnen  of  the  northern 
mties.  that  a certain  rmmber  of  slouith-houods  should  be  main* 
tained  m vmrj  district  of  Cnmbcriand.  borderinc  uiwn  Soolland. 
They  were  of  fivat  ealoe,  beinc  sometimes  sold  for  a hundred 
a»wm-—S3CfotUion  «/Bleau'»  Artes,  voce  NiihtdaU.  The  breed 
of  thM  saaaeioas  aniiw.  which  could  trace  the  hunuin  footstep 
with  the  nveet  noerrins  accuracy,  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

* W i]ie*a  and  Speir  Edom  are  small  disiiicts  in  Bewcastledale. 
tkooch  «rhich  alau  tha  Hartlie-bum  takes  its  course. 

S Cooecoathart-OraeB,  and  Rodric-baugh,  and  tbo  Poulbogibiel, 
•rethenaiasaofpiaeeemthesame  wilds,  thmuah  which  ihefrcot- 
teh  phnidcraa  ceoeraOy  made  their  taios  upon  EaBiaad,  as  ap- 


u er  am  ana  hope,  and  mony  a do' 
Until  they  came  to  the  Foulbogshiel. 
And  there,  brave  Noble,  be  lighted 


Then  they  hae  ta’en  brave  Hobbie  Noble, 

Wi’s  ain  bowstring  they  band  him  sae ; 

But  his  gentle  h^rt  was  ne’er  sae  sair, 

As  when  his  atn  five  bound  him  on  the  brae. 

They  hae  ta’en  him  on  for  west  Carlisle ; 

They  ask’d  him,  if  he  kend  the  way  1 
Though  much  be  thought,  yet  little  he  said 
He  knew  the  gate  as  weel  as  they. 

They  hae  ta’en  him  up  the  Ricker-gate  ;1T 
The  wives  they  cast  their  windows  wide ; 

And  every  wife  to  another  can  say, 

“ Thar  8 the  man  looe^  Jock  o’  the  Side  1”— 


" Py  on  ye,  women ! why  ca’  ye  me  man  1 
For  it’s  nae  man  that  fm  used  like ; 

I am  but  like  a forfoughen**  hound, 

Has  been  fighting  in  a dirty  syke.”tt 


They  hae  had  him  up  through  Carlisle  town. 
And  set  him  by  the  chimney  fire ; 

They  gave  brave.  Noble  a loaf  to  eat, 

Ana  that  was  little  his  desire. 


They  gave  him  a wheaten  loaf  to  eat. 

Ana  after  that  a can  of  beer ; 

And  they  a’  cried,  with  one  consent, 

” Eat,  brave  Noble,  and  make  gude  cheir. 

” Confess  my  lord’s  horse,  Hobbie,”  they  said, 

“ And  to-morrow  in  Carlisle  thou’s  na  dee.”— 

“ How  can  I confess  them,”  Hobbie  says, 

” When  I never  saw  them  with  my  ec 

Then  Hobbie  has  sworn  a fu’  great  aith. 

By  the  day  that  he  was  gotten  and  born. 

He  never  had  onything  o’  my  lord’^ 

That  cither  eat  him  grass  or  com. 

“ Now  fare  thee  weel,  sweet  Mangerton 
For  I think  again  i’ll  ne'er  thee  see: 

I wad  hae  betray’d  nae  lad  alive, 

For  a*  the  gowd  o’  Christentie. 

” And  fare  thee  weel,  sweet  Liddesdale ! 

Baith  the  hie  land  and  the  law ; 

Keep  ye  weel  frae  the  traitor  Mains! 

For  goud  and  gear  he’ll  sell  ye  a’. 

” Yet  wad  I rather  be  ca’d  Hobbie  Noble, 

In  Carlisle,  where  he  suffers  for  his  fau’t, 

Than  I’d  be  ca’d  the  tredtor  Mains, 

That  eats  and  drinks  o’  the  meal  and  niaut.” 


ROOKHOPE  RYDE. 

This  is  a Bishopric  Border  song,  composed  in 
1669,  taken  down  from  tbo  chanting  of  George 
Collingwood  the  elder,  late  of  Boltsburn,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ryhope,  who  was  interred  at 
Stanhope,  the  16th  December,  1785. 

Rookhope  is  the  name  of  a valley  about  five  miles 
in  length;  at  the  termination  of  which.  Rookhope 
burn  empties  itself  into  the  river  Wear : the  dale  lies 
in  the  north  part  of  the  parish  of  Stanhope,  in 

pean  from  the  following  passage  in  a letter  from  William,  LonI 
Dacre,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  istli  July,  1998 ; Appendis  to  Pq(K£H- 
TON'S  Scotland,  v.  19,  No.  XIX.  ''  Like  it  also  your  grace,  see- 
ing the  ditordour  within  Scotlaund,  that  all  the  mriguydod  meu, 
Borden-n  of  the  same,  inhabiting  within  Eskdale,  Ewsdole,  Walg- 
honedaJe,  Liddesdale.  and  a partof  Tividole,  foranempt  Bcw-cas- 
telldalo,  and  a part  of  the  Middle  Marche*  of  this  the  King's  Bor- 
douis,  entres  not  this  West  and  Middle  Marches,  to  do  anv  at- 
template  to  tlie  King  our  said  soverainc's  subjects  s but  llmye 
come  tborow  Bewcastelldale,  and  retoroes,  for  the  most  parte,  the 
same  ware  agayne.” 

II  Goudr-i.  e.  begpud— began.  . - . 

U A street  in  Carlyle.  *•  For/oughen—Qmte  fatiguctl. 

Syke — Ditch. 

n or  the  Castle  of  MangeitouD.  so  often  mentioned  ip  these  Ital- 
ia^, there  are  very  few  vestiges.  It  was  situated  oo  the  Mnks  ot 
the  Liddell,  below  Castletoun.  In  the  wall  of  a ntishboiinn* 
mill,  which  has  been  entiri-ly  built  from  the  rums  « the  tower. 
th<w  is  s romarkable  stone,  beariiw  tlw  arms  of  Uio  Laird*  of 
Mangertoun,  and  a long  broadsword,  with  the  ngunw  15S3 : pro- 
bably the  date  of  building,  or  repairing,  the  castle  On  each  sue 
of  the  shield  are  the  letters  8.  A.  ,and  E.  E..  stand^  probably  for 
SyiDoo  Araistroog  and  Elisabeth  Elliott.  8uob  is  the  only  nra- 
niorial  of  the  Lairds  of  Mangertoun.  except  those  rude  ballads 
which  the  Editor  now  offius  to  the  puDbo. 
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Wcardale.  Rookhope-hcad  is  the  top  of  the  vale. 
The  ballad  derives  some  additional  interest,  from  the 
date  of  the  event  being  so  precisely  ascertained  to 
be  the  6th  December,  16T2,  when  the  Tynedale  rob- 
bery taking  advantage  of  the  public  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  the  rebellion  of  Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland,  and  which  particularly  affected 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  determined  to  make  this 
foray  into  Weardale. 

Tne  late  eminent  antiquary,  Joseph  Riison,  took 
down  this  ballad  from  the  mouth  of  the  reciter,  and 
printed  it  as  part  of  an  intended  collection  of  Bor- 
der Ballads,  which  was  never  published.  His  ne- 
phew, Mr.  Frank,  was  so  good  as  to  favour  mo 
with  the  copy  from  which  it  is  here  given.  To  the 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Ritson,  I have  been  enabled  to 
add  those  of  my  friend  Mr.  Surtees,  of  Mainsfurth. 

Rookhope  Rtde. 


When  they  had  eaten  aye  and  done, 

They  say’d  some  captains  here  needs  must  be  : 
Then  they  choosed  forth  Harry  Corbyl, 

And  “ Symon  Fell,”  and  Martin  Ridley. 


Then  o’er  the  moss,  where  as  they  came. 
With  many  a brank  and  whew. 

One  of  them  could  to  another  say, 

I think  this  day  we  are  men  enew. 

” For  Weardale-men  have  a journey  ta’en. 

They  are  so  far  out  o’er  yon  fell. 

That  some  of  thena’s  with  the  two  earls,6 
And  others  fast  in  Bernard  castcll. 


“ There  we  shall  get  gear  enough. 

For  there  is  nane  but  women  at  hame ; 
The  sorrowful  fend  that  they  can  make. 
Is  loudly  II  cries  as  they  were  slain.” 


Rookhope  stands  in  a pleasant  place. 

If  the  false  thieves  wad  let  it  be. 

But  away  they  steal  our  goods  apace, 

And  ever  an  ill  death  may  they  dee ! 

And  so  is  the  _men  of  Thirlwall  * and  Willie-haver,t 
And  all  their  companies  thereabout, 

That  is  minded  to  do  mischief. 

And  at  their  stealing  stands  not  out 

But  yet  we  will  not  slander  them  all, 

For  there  is  of  them  good  enow ; 

It  is  a sore  consumed  tree 
That  on  it  bears  not  one  fresh  bough. 

Lord  God  ! is  not  this  a pitiful  case. 

That  men  dare  not  drive  their  goods  to  the  fell, 

But  limmer  thieves  drives  them  away. 

That  fears  neither  heaven  nor  hell? 

Lord,  send  us  peace  into  the  realm. 

That  every  man  may  live  on  his  own  I 

I trust  to  God,  if  it  be  his  will. 

That  Weardale  men  may  never Jbe  overthrown. 

For  great  troubles  they’ve  had  in  hand. 

With  Borderers  pricking  hither  and  thither, 

But  the  greatest  fray  that  e’er  they  had^ 

Was  with  the  men  of  Thirlwall  and  Willio-haver. 

They  gather’d  together  so  royally;, 

Tne  stoutest  men  and  the  best  in  gear; 

And  he  that  rade  not  on  a horse, 

I wat  he  rade  on  a weel-fed  mear. 


Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came. 

And  there  they  thought  tul  a’  had  their  prey. 

But  they  were  spy’d  coming  over  the  Dry-rig, 
Soon  upon  Stunt  Nicholas’  day.H 

Then  in  at  Rookhope-head  they  came. 

They  ran  the  forest  but  a mile ; 

They  gathered  together  in  four  hours 
Six  hundred  sheep  within  a while. 

And  horses  I trow  they  gat, 

But  either  ane  or  twa. 

And  they  gat  them  all  but  ane 
That  belang’d  to  great  Rowley. 

That  Rowley  was  the  first  man  that  did  them  spy 
With  that  he  raised  a mighty  cry; 

The  cry  it  came  down  Rookhope  burn. 

And  spread  through  Weardale  hastcyly. 

Then  word  came  to  the  bailiff’s  house 
At  the  east  gate,**  where  he  did  dwell  ;tt 

He  was  walk’d  out  to  the  Smale-burns. 

Which  stands  above  the  Hanging- welLtt 

His  wife  was  wae  when  she  heard  tell, 

So  weel  she  wist  her  husband  wanted  gear  ; 

She  gar’d  saddle  him  his  horse  in  haste. 

And  neither  forget  sword,  jack,  §§  nor  spear. 

The  bailiff  got  wit  before  his  gear  came. 

That  such  news  was  in  the  land. 

He  was  sore  troubled  in  his  heart. 

That  on  no  earth  that  he  could  stand. 


So  in  the  morning,  before  they  came  out. 
So  weel  I wot  they  broke  their  fast; 

In  the  forenoon  they  came  into  a bye  fell, 
Where  some  of  them  did  cat  their  last.t 


His  brother  was  hurt  three  days  before, 
With  limmer  thieves  that  did  him  prick ; 
Nineteen  bloody  wounds  lay  him  upon. 
What  ferly  was’t  that  he  lay  sick  1 


* Thirlwall,  or  Thirlitw’all,  in  *aid  hr  Fordun,  tho  Soottiih  his- 
torian, to  be  a name  fiven  to  the  Piets'  or  Roman  wall,  from  its 
havinc  l>een  thirled,  or  perforated,  in  ancient  times,  by  tlie  Scots 
and  Piets.  Wjmtown  i^o,  who  most  prubabir  copied  Fordun, 
calls  it  Thirlwall.  Thirlwall  castle,  though  m a very  ruinous 
condition,  is  still  tUndinf  bythe  siteofthis  lamous  wall ,^upon  the 
river  Tippal.  It  gave  namo  to  the  ancient  family.  De  TIurlwaJL 
(Sir  John  Thjrlwall.  of  this  family,  is  mentioned  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  last  novel  as  Enxiith  Governor  of  Douflas  Castle  in  tin 
time  of  Robert  Bruce.— Bn.) 

t Willie-havwr,  or  WillevB,  isa  small  district  or  township  in  tlie 
parish  of  Lanercoat,  near  Bowcullndalo,  in  Cumberland,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  ballad  of  Hobble  Noble 
" Warn  willeva,  and  Spear  Edom, 

And  aoe  the  mom  they  meet  them  a'." 

J This  would  be  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  usual  dinner-hour  in 
that  period. 

S The  two  earls  were  Thomas  Pnrey,  Earl  of  Noithumberiand, 
and  Charles  NevO,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  who,  on  the  isth  of 
November,  IMP,  at  the  head  of  their  tenantry  and  others,  took 
arma  lor  the  purpoM  of  hlieratinic  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  hnd 
resloriny  the  old  relixion.  They  beatesed  Barnard  castle,  which 
was,  for  eleven  days,  stoutly  defooded  oy  Sir  Oeoiye  Bowea,  who, 
afWward,  beinc  appointed  the  Queen's  marshal,  banted  the  poor 
eonsuhlea  and  pensantry  by  dozens  in  a day,  to  the  amount  of 
kM  Tho  Earl  of  Northumberland,  betrayed  by  the  Scots,  with 
wliom  he  had  taken  reAife,  wat  beheaded  at  York,  on  the  Ud  of 
Atipust,  1S7>;  and  the  Ew  of  Westmoreland,  depnvod  of  the  an- 
cient and  noble  patrimony  rf  the  Novils,  and  reduceil  to  bet- 
tary.  escaped  over  sea.  into  1 tenders,  and  died  in  misery  and  dis- 
ttace.  beinc  the  last  of  his  family.  See  two  ballads  on  the  aub- 
jMt,  «n  Percy’s  Collection.  U.  S7i,  88IJ  and  conalder  whether 
they  be  tunuma.— KrrsoN. 


S This  is  stQI  the  phraseoloty  of  W estmoreland : a poorly  man. 
a obflly  dnv,  and  the  like. 

11  The  6th  of  December. 

**  Now  B ftraygling  village  ao  called : oricinally,  it  would  seem, 
the  pale-house,  or  ranecr't  lodfc,  at  the  cast  entrance  of  Stan- 
hope-park.  At  some  distance  from  this  place  is  West-rale,  so 
caJli.Hl  fur  a similar  reason.— Rnrsorc. 

tt  The  mention  of  the  bailiff’s  hmuie  at  the  East-rate  is  (were 
such  a proof  wantinf ) stronfly  indicative  of  the  auit^ntidty  of 
the  ballad.  Tho  family  of  Emerson  of  East-rath,  a fief,  if  I may 
■Q  rail  it,  held  under  the  bishop,  lone  exercised  the  office  of  bailm 
of  Wolsinrham,  the  chief  town  ana  borotirh  of  Weardale.  and  of 
Forster,  &c.,  under  successive  iirelates ; and  the  present  bishop's 
ramokceper  and  ranyer  within  Weardale,  may  be  said  to  claim  iua 
office  by  maternal  descent,  beitif  Emerson  Musrhamn,  (another 
ancient  name,)  and,  thoiirh  somewhat  sham  of  his  beams,  the 
lineal  heir  of  tlie  old  bailinii  of  Weardale.  " Rob.  Emerson  Par- 
earius  de  Stanbopp.  18  Auf.  7 Rob.  Nevill  Ept.— Cuthh.  Emerson 
de  Eastsat  sub  Forestar.  Pard  de  Stanbopp.  1 Wolsey.— Lmwo 
of  the  East-mte  to  Mr.  Oeorre  Emerson  for  90  years,  l(lf.  p.  ann. 
4 Ed.  C.  Bp.  TunstalL— Rob.  Emerson  de  East^t  sede  vacanie 
p.  depnv.  Tunstall  parcar.  Dne  Kerino. — Geo.  et  Rir  Emen«n 
Ballivi  do  Wolsinrham.  19  Sept.  1616,  sicut  Oeo.  KoUi  vcl.  Rol- 
lands  Emerson  olim  tenuere.”— BintTEBa. 

II  A place  in  tho  nciylibourhood  of  East-rate,  known  at  present, 
as  well  as  tho  Dry-nr,  or  Smale-bums;  beini  the  property  of 
Mr.  Robert  Richaitinon,  by  inheritance,  since  before  i583.— Rrr- 
SON. 

U A jacket,  or  short  coat,  plated  or  institched  with  small  pieces 
or  iron,  and  usually  worn  by  the  peasantpr  of  the  Border  in  their 
journeys  from  place  to  place,  as  well  as  in  their  occasional  skir- 
mishes with  the  moss-troopefs,  who  were  most  probably  equipped 
with  the  same  Mit  of  hameas.— RiraoN. 
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But  yet  the  bailiff  shrinke<l  nought. 

But  fast  after  them  he  did  hye, 

And  so  did  all  his  neighbours  near. 

That  went  to  bear  Him  company. 

Bat  when  the  bailiff  was  gathered. 

And  all  his  company, 

They  were  numbered  to  never  a man 
But  forty  under  fifty. 

The  thieves  was  numbered  a hundred  men, 

I wat  they  were  not  of  the  worst : 

That  could  be  cboosed  out  of  Thiriwall  and  Wil- 
lie-haver, 

“1  trow  they  wa^  the  very  first.”* 

But  all  that  was  in  Rookhope-head, 

.\nd  all  that  was  i’  Nukeion-cleugh, 

Where  W’eardale-men  o’ertook  the  thieves, 

And  there  they  gave  them  fighting  eneugh. 

So  sore  they  made  them  fain  to  flee, 

As  many  w'as  a'  out  of  hand, 

And.  for  tul  have  been  at  home  again, 

They  would  have  been  in  iron  bands. 

.\nd  for  tlie  space  of  long  seven  years 
As  sore  they  mighten  a’  had  their  lives. 

Bill  there  was  never  one  of  them 
That  ever  thought  to  have  seen  their  wives. 

About  the  time  the  fray  began, 

I trow  it  lasted  but  an  hour. 

Till  many  a man  lay  weaponless, 

.And  was  sore  wounded  in  that  stour. 

.iiso  before  that  hour  was  done, 

Four  of  the  thieves  were  slain. 

Besides  all  those  that  wounded  were. 

And  eleven  prisoners  there  was  ta’en. 

George  Carrick,  and  his  brother  Edie, 

Them  two,  I wot  they  were  both  slain  ; 

Harry  Corbyl,  and  Lennie  Carrick, 

Bore  them  company  in  their  pain. 

One  of  our  Weardale-men  was  slain, 

Rowland  Emerson  his  name  hight ; 

I trust  to  God  his  soul  is  well, 

Because  he  fought  unto  the  right. 

But  thus  they  say^d,  “We’ll  not  depart 
While  we  nave  one ; — Speed  back  again  !*  — 

And  when  they  came  amongst  the  dead  men, 
Tnere  they  found  George  Carrick  slain. 

.\nd  when  they  found  George  Carrick  slain, 

I wot  it  went  well  near  their  heart ; 

Lord,  let  them  never  make  a better  end, 

That  comes  to  play  them  sicken  a part. 

I trust  to  God,  no  more  they  shall. 

Except  it  be  one  for  a great  chance; 

For  0<ra  will  punish  all  those 
With  a great  heavy  pestilence. 

Thir  limmer  thieves,  they  have  good  hearts, 

They  nevir  think  to  be  o’erthrown  ; 

Three  banners  against  Weardale-men  they  bare, 
.As  if  the  world  had  been  all  their  own. 

Thir  Weardale-men,  they  have  good  hearts, 

Th^  are  as  stiff  as  any  tree : 

For,  if  they’d  every  one  been  slain, 

Never  a foot  back  man  would  flee. 

And  such  a storm  amongst  them  fell, 

As  I think  you  never  heard  the  like ; 

For  he  that  bears  his  head  so  high, 

He  oft-tymes  falls  into  the  dyke. 

And  now  I do  entreat  you  all. 

As  many  as  are  present  here, 

To  pray  for  the  singer  of  this  song, 

For  be  sings  to  make  blythe  your  cheer. 

* 71w  reciter,  from  hi«  advanced  a(e.  could  not  recollect  the 
ariaiDai  Ihw  ihoi  imperiecUir  aupplied.— RirsoN. 

* See  the  Ballad  of  Lord  Suulit.  poet. 

] Mr  Swteee  obwevee.  oo  tlaa  paaMge  that  in  the  retumroade 


B.ARTHRAM'S  DIRGE. 

The  following  beautiful  fragment  was  taken  down 
by  Mr.  Surtees,  from  the  recitation  of  Anne  Dou- 
glas, an  old  woman  who  weetied  in  his  garden.  It 
IS  imperfect,  and  the  words  within  brackets  were  in- 
serted by  my  correspondent,  to  supply  such  stanzas 
as  the  chantress’s  memory  left  defecuve.  The  hero 
of  the  ditty,  if  the  reciter  be  correct,  was  shot  to  deaiU 
by  nine  brothers,  whose  .sister  he  had  seduced,  biif 
was  afterwards  buried,  at  her  request,  near  theinisual 
place  of  meeting;  which  may  account  for  his  being 
laid,  not  in  holy  ground,  but  beside  the  burn.  The 
name  of  Barlhram,  or  Bertram,  would  argue  a Nortn- 
umbrian  origin,  niid  there  is,  or  was,  a Headless 
Cross,  among  many  so  name<l,  near  Elsdon  in  North- 
umberland. But  the  mention  of  the  Nine-Stane 
Burn,  and  Nine-Slane  Hie,  seems  to  refer  to  those 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  Hermitage  Castle, t which 
IB  countenanced  by  the  mentioning  oiir  Lady’s  Cha- 
pel. Perhaps  the  hero  may  have  been  an  English- 
man, and  the  Indy  a native  of  Scotland,  Mhieh 
renders  the  catastrophe  even  more  probable.  The 
style  of  the  ballad  is  rather  Scottish  tnan  Northum- 
brian.^ They  certainly  did  bury  in  former  days  near 
the  Nine-Stane  Burn;  for  the  Editor  remembers 
finding  a sinall  monumental  cross,  with  initials,  ly- 
ing among  the  heather.  It  was  so  small,  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  another  gentleman,  he  easily  pla- 
ced it  upright. 

Bartiiram’s  Diboe. 

They  shot  him  dead  at  the  Nine-Stone  Rig, 

Beside  the  Headless  Cros^ 

And  they  left  him  lying  in  his  blood, 

Upon  the  moor  and  muss. 

* V • • 

They  made  a bier  of  the  broken  bough, 

The  sauch  and  the  aspin  gray, 

And  they  bore  him  to  the  Lady  Chapel, 

And  waked  him  there  all  day. 

A lady  came  to  that  lonely  bower. 

And  threw  her  robes  aside, 

She  tore  her  ling  [long]  yellow  hair, 

And  knelt  at  Barthratn’s  side. 

She  bathed  him  in  the  Lady-Well, 

His  wounds  so  deep  and  sair^ 

.And  she  platted  a gnrlund  for  his  breast, 

And  a garland  for  his  hair. 

They  rowed  him  in  a lily-sheet, 

And  bare  him  to  bis  earth, 

[And  the  Gray  Friars  sung  the  dead  man’s  mass, 

As  they  pass’d  the  Chapel  Garth.] 

They  buried  him  at  [the  mirk]  midnight, 

[when  the  dew  fell  cold  and  still, 

When  the  aspen  gray  forgot  to  play, 

.And  the  mist  clung  to  the  liilf  j 

They  dug  his  grave  but  a bare  foot  deep, 

Bv  the  edge  of  the  Ninestone  Burn,  , 

And  they  covered  him  [o’er with  the  heather  flower,] 
The  moss  and  the  [Lady]  fern. 

A Gray  Friar  staid  upon  the  grave, 

And  sang  till  the  morning  tide, 

And  a friar  shall  sing  for  Barthram’s  soul, 

While  the  headless  Cross  shall  bidc.t 


ARCHIE  OF  CA’FIELD. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that,  from  the  near 
resemblance  which  this  ballad  bears  to  Kinmont 
Willie,  and  Jock  o’  the  Sid^  the  Editor  might  have 
dispensed  with  inserting  it  in  this  collection.  But 

bv  Ure  oomminioneni.on  the  dimnlution  of  Newmimter  AUwr. 
tnore  u an  item  of  a Chaunteir,  for  one  priest  U>  tint  daily  ad  cru- 
ean  lapideam.  Probably  many  of  theac  nroaKV  had  the  like  ex- 
piatory Mlemnitiea  for  peraons  alBm  there. 
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although  the  inddentsin  these  three  ballads  are  al- 
most the  same,  yet  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  language ; and  each  contains  minute  particu- 
lars, highly  characteristic  of  Border  manners, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  publication  to  illus- 
trate. Ca’held,  or  Calfield,  is  a place  in  Wauchon- 
dale,  belonging  of  old  to,  the  Armstrongs.  In  the 
account  betwixt  the  English  and  Scottish  Marches, 

iock  and  Geordie  of  Ca’fiold.  there  called  Calf- 
Ul,  are  repeatedly  marked  as  delinquents.— history 

3f  yVettmordana  and  Cumberland^  vol.  L Intro- 
UCUoiU  p.  33. 

The  Editor  has  been  enaoled  to  add  several  stan- 
zas to  this  ballad,  since  nublication  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. They  were  obtained  from  recitation : and  as 
they  contrast  the  brutal  indjiference  of  the  elder 
brother  with  the  zeal  and  spirit  of,  his  associates, 
they  add  considerably  to  the  dramatic  effect  of  the 
whole. 

AacHiB  OF  Ca’fibld. 

As  1 was  a-walking  mine  alane. 

It  was  by  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

I heard  twa  brithers  mahe  their  mane, 

And  I listen’d  w’eel  to  what  they  did  say. 

The  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 

“ Blythe  and  merrie  how  can  we  be*? 

There  were  three  briihren  of  us  born. 

And  ane  of  us  is  condemned  to  die. 

An  ye  wad  be  merrie,  an  ye  wad, be  sad. 

What  the  better  wad  billy*  Archie  be  7 
Unless  1 had  thirty  men  to  my^ll, 

And  a’  to  ride  in  my  cumpanie. 

Ten  to  hald  the  horses’  heads. 

And  other  ten  the  watch  to  be. 

And  ten  to  break  up  the  strong  prison. 

Where  billy  Archie  he  does  lio.^’ — 

Then  up  and  spak  him  mottled  John  Hall,t 
(The  luve  of  Teviotdale  aye  was  he,) 

“ An  I had  eleven  men  to  mysell’ 

It’s  aye  the  tw’alt  man  I wad  be.”— 

‘Then  up  besunk  him  coarse  Ca’field, 

(I  wot  and  little  gude  worth  was  he,) 

'Thirty  men  is  few  anew. 

And  a’  to  ride  in  our  isompanie.” 

There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste. 

And  there  was  marching  on  the  lee; 

Until  they  cam  to  Murraywhate, 

And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie 

**  A smith  ! a smith  !”  Dickie  he  cries, 

” A smith,  a smith,  right  speedilie. 

To  turn  back  the  caukers  of  our  horses’  shoon  1 
For  it’s  unkensome^  we  wad  be.” 

“ There  lives  a smith  on  the  water-side. 

Will  shoe  my  little  black  mare  for  me; 

And  I’ve  a crown  in  my  pocket, 

And  every  groat  of  it  I wad  gie.”— 

” The  night  is  mirk,  and  it’s  very  mirk, 

And  by  candle  light  I,canna  wcel  see ; 

The  night  is  mirk,  and  it’s  very  pit  mirk, 

And  there  will  never  a nail  ca’  right  for  me.’^— 

*'  Shame  fa’  you  and  your  trade  baith, 

Ganna  beetS  a good  fellow  by  your  mystery, II 
But  leeze  me  on  tnee,  my  little  black  mare, 

Thou’s  worth  thy  weight  in  gold  to  me.”— 

There  was  horsing,  horsing  in  haste, 

And  there  was  marching  upon  the  lee ; 

Until  they  cam  to  Dumfries  port. 

And  they  lighted  there  right  speedilie. 

* Billy — ^BruUicr. 

* Mettled  John  Hall,  fVom  the  Uich  Teviotdale,  it  perhaps 
John  Hail  of  Newbiacinr  mentioned  In  the  Hat  of  Border  clam, 
aa  one  of  the  chief  men  of  name  residins  on  the  Middle  Marebee 
in  I5S7. 

1 (7rdreM»ne -Unknown. 


“ There’s  five  of  us  will  hold  the  horse, 

And  other  five  will  watchmen  be : 

But  wha’s  the  man  among  ye  a’. 

Will  gae  to  the  Tolbootn  door  wi’  me  1” — 

O im  then  spak  him  mettled  John  Hall, 

(Prae  the  Laigh  Teviotdale  was  he,) 

“ If  it  should  cost  my  life  this  very  night. 

I’ll  gae  to  the  Tolbooth  door  wi’  thee.”— 

" Be  of  gude  cheir,  now,  Archi^  lad  1 
Be  of  gude  cheir,  now,  dear  billiet 
Work  thou  within,  and  we  without 
And  the  mom  thou’se  dine  at  Ca’neld  wi’  me.”— 

O Jockie  Hall  stepp’d  to  the  door. 

And  he  bended  low  back  his  knee. 

And  he  made  the  bolts,  the  door  hang  on, 

Loup  frae  the  wall  right  wantonlie. 

He  took  the  prisoner  on  his  back. 

And  down  the  Tolbooth  stair  cam  he : 

The  black  mare  stood  ready  at  the  door, 

I wot  a foot  ne’er  stirred  she. 

They  laid  the  links  out  owre  her  neck, 

And  that  was  her  gold  twist  to  he  ;1T 
And  they  cam  doun  mro’  Dumfries  toun, 

And  wow  but  they  cam  speedilie. 

The  live-lang  night  these  twelve  men  rade, 

And  aye  till  they  were  right  wearie. 

Until  they  cam  to  the  Murraywhate, 

And  they  lighted  there  right  speedfilie. 

” A smith ! a smi^  1”  then  Dickie  he  cries:, 

‘‘A  smith,  a smith,  right  speedilie. 

To  file  the  irons  frae  my  dear  hrither ! 

For  forward,  forward  we  wad  be.”— 

They  badna  filed  a shackle  of  iron, 

A shackle  of  iron  but  barely  thne. 

When  out  and  spak  young  Simon  brave, 

” O dinna  ye  see  what  I do  see  7 

“Lo  ! yonder  comes  Lieutenant  Gordon, 

Wi’  a hundred  men  in  his  companie ; 

This  night  will  be  our  lyke-wake  night, 

The  morn  the  day  we  a’  maun  die.” 

0 there  was  mounting,  mounting  in  haste, 

And  there  was  maroiing  upon  the  lee ; 

Until  they  cam  to  Annan  water, 

And  it  was  flowing  like  the  sea. 

” My  inare  is  young  and  very  skeigh,** 

And  in  o’  the  weutl’  she  will  drown  me ; 

But  ye’ll  take  mine,  and  I’ll  take  thine. 

And  sune  through  the  water  we  sail  be.” — 

Then  up  and  spak  him,  coarse  Ca’field, 

(I  wot  and  little  gude  worth  was  he,) 

” We  had  better  lose  ane  than  lose  a’  the  lare  • 
We’ll  lose  the  prisoner,  we’ll  gae  free.”—  * 

” Shame  fa’  you  and  your  lands  baith  ! 

Wad  ye  e’entt  your  lands  to  your  born  billy  7 
But  hey ! bear  up,  my  bonnie  black  mare. 

And  yet  thro’  the  water  we  sail  be.”— 

Now  they  did  swim  that  wan  water. 

And  wow  but  they  swam  bonnilie ! 

Until  they  cam  to  the  other  side. 

And  they  wrang  their  cloathes  right  drunkily. 

” Come  thro.’  come  thro’.  Lieutenant  Gordon ! 

Come  thro’  and  drink  some  wine  wi’  me ! 

For  there  is  an  ale-house  here  hard  by. 

And  it  shall  not  cost  thee  ae  penny.’’— 

"Throw  me  my  irons,”  quo’  Lieutenant  Gordon  • 
“ I wot  they  cost  me  dear  eneugh.”—  * 

"The  shame  a ma,”  quo’  mettled  John  Ha’, 

" They’ll  be  gude  shackles  to  my  pleugh.”— 

4 Beel—Aitct,  aid. 

I JUytlen—'rnde.  See  Shaktpearo. 

II  The  uwd  TtrtermeaM  the  ■nwll  cilded  chains dimwn  acraM 
the  chett  of  a war-botae,  aa  a part  of  his  capariton. 

*•  SIMfli-Bhy.  r*  Weil-Eddy. 
n JS’SR— Even  I pat  into  oompariaon. 
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Come  thro*,  come  thro*,  Liieutraant,  Goitlon  ! 
Come  thro’  and  drink  some  wine  wi’  me! 
Teotreen  I wta  your  prisoner. 

But  now  this  rooming  am  I free.’* 


ARMSTRONG’S  GOODNIGHT.* 

TTu  /olioyctng  vertc*  are  eaid  to  have  been  composed 
bm  one  of  tke  AaMSTBONoe,  executed  for  the  mur- 
der of  Sir  John  Cabmichaxl,  of  Edrom,  War- 
den y the  Mid^e  Marches.  (See  Notes  on  the 
Raid  the  Reidsvire — ante.)  'Ihc  tune  is  po- 
pular tn  ScoUand : but  whether  these  are  the  ori- 
ginal words  will  admit  qf  a doubt. 

This  mghl  is  mv  departing  night, 

For  here  nae  langer  must  I stay; 

There’s  neither  friend  nor  foe  o’  mine, 

But  wishes  me  away. 

What  I have  done  thro*  lack  of  wit, 

I nevef.  never  can  recall ; 

I hope  ve* re  a’  my  friends  as  yet ; 

Goocmiftht,  and  joy  be  with  you  all  It 

• « • V • 


THE  FRAY  OP  SUPORT. 

AS  ANCIEST  BOBDBR  OATKEBING  SONG. 
raOX  TRADITION. 

Or  ^ the  Border  ditties  which  have  fallen  into 
the  Editor’s  hand|^  this  is  by  far  the  most  uncouth 
■ad  savag^  It  is  usually  chaunted  in  a sort  of 
wild  recitative,  except  the  burden,  which  swells  into 
and  varied  howl,  not  unlike  to  a view  hallo’. 
The  wo^^  and  the  very  great  irregularity  of  the 
(UiM  (if  it  deserves  the  name)  sufficiently  point 
ost  its  intention  and  origin.  An  English  woman  re- 
■daig  hi  Suport,  near  the  foot  of  the  Kers-hope, 
having  bmn  plundered  in  the  night  by  a band  of 
the  Scottish  moss-troopers,  is  supposed  to  convoke 
her  servants  and  friends  for  the  pursuit,  or  Hot 
Trod ; upbraiding  them,  at  the  same  lime,  in 
hom^  phrase,  for  their  negligence  and  securi- 
ty. The  Hot  Trod  was  followed  by  the  persons 
who  had  lost  goods,  with  blood-hounds  ana  horns, 
to  raise  the  country  to  help.  They  also  used  to 
carry  a bnming  wisp  of  straw  at  a spear  head,  and 
lo  raise  a cry,  similar  to  the  Indian  war-whoop.  It 
appe^  from  articles  made  by  the  Wanlens  of  the 
English  Marches,  September  12th,  in  6th  of  Etlward 
VL,  that  all,  on  this  cry  being  raised,  were  obligcxi 
to  follow  the  fray  or  chase,  under  pain  of  death. 
With  these  explanations,  the  general  purport  of  the 
ballad  may  be  easily  discovered,  thougli  particular 
passagM  have  become  inexplicable,  prob^ably  through 
oomipdons  introduced  by  reciters.  'The  present 
text  IS  collected  from  four  copies  which  difl’ered 
widely  from  each  other. 

The  Frav  op  Suport. 

Sleep'rt  Sim  of  the  Lamb-hilb 
.4nd  Snoring  Jock  of  Suport-null, 

Ye  are  baitb  right  het  and  fou’ 

But  my  wae  wakens  na  you. 

Last  mght  I saw  a sorry  sight— 

Nought  left  me  o*  fbur-ana-twenty  good  ousen 
and  ky, 

My  weei-riddeo  gelding,  and  a w'hite  quey, 

But  a loom  b>Tet  and  a wide, 

.\nd  the  twelve  nogsS  on  ilka  side. 

Fy,  lads ! shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’ 

My  gear’s  a*  gane. 
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j Weel  may  ye  ken. 

Last  night  1 was  right  scarce  o*  men : 

But  Toppet  Hob  o’  the  Mains  had  guesten’d  in  my 
house  by  chance ; 

I set  him  to  wear  the  fore-door  wf  the  speir,  while  I 
kept  the  back  door  wi’  the  lance; 

But  they  hae  run  him  thro’  the  thick  o’  the  thie,  and 
broke  his  knee-pan, 

And  the  merghll  o’  his  shin-bane  has  run  down  on 
his  spur-leather  whang : 

He’s  lame  while  he  lives,  and  where’er  he  may  gang. 
I^,  lads ! shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’, 

My  gear’s  a’  gane. 

But  Peroye,  my  gude  son,  is  out  at  the  Hagbut- 
head. 

His  een  glittering  for  anger  like  a fieiy  gleed-.T 
Crying—  Mak  sure  the  nooks 
Of  Maky’s-muir  crooks ; 

For  the  wily  Scot  takes  by  n mki,  hooks,  and 
crooks. 

^jn  we  meet  a’  together  in  a hi  ad  tl  e morn, 

>N  e 11  be  merry  men.” 

I^,  lads ! shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’, 

My  gear’s  a’  gane. 

There’s  doughty  Cuddy  in  the  Heugb-head, 

Thou  was  aye  gude  at  a need  : 

With  thy  brock-skin  bag**  at  thy  belt. 

Aye  ready  to  mak  a puir  man  help, 

Fhoii  maun  awa*  out  to  the  Cauf-craigs, 

(Where  anes  ye  lost  your  aintwa  naigs,) 

And  there  loom  thy  brock-skin  bag. 

Fy,  lads  1 shout  a’  a”a*  a’  a’. 

My  gear’s  a’  ta’en. 

Doughty  Dan  o’  the  Houlet  Hin  t, 

'Thou  WM  aye  gude  at  a hirst  : 

Gude  wi’  a bow,  and  better  wi’  a speir. 

The  bauldest  March-man  that  e’er  follow’d  gear; 
Come  thou  here. 

Fy,  lads  1 shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’, 

My  gear’s  a’  gaae. 

Ri.se,  ye  carle  coopers,  frae  making  o’  kirns  and  tubsv 

In  the  Nicol  forest  woods. tt 

V' our  craft  basna  left  the  value  of  an  oak  rod, 

But  if  you  had  ony  fear  o’  God, 

Last  mght  ye  hadna  slept  j^e  sound, 

And  let  my  ^ar  be  a’  ta’db 

1^,  lads ! shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’. 

My  gear’s  a’  ta’en. 

.‘\h ! lads,  we’ll  fang  tlicm  a’  in  a net, 

<'or  I hae  a’  the  fords  o’  Liddel  set 
The  Dunkin  and  the  Door-loup, 

The  Willie-ford,  and  the  Water-slack, 

The  Black-rack  and  the  Trout-dub  of  Liddel; 

There  stands  John  Forster,  wi’  five  men  at  his  bacK, 
Wi’  bufft  coat  and  cap  of  steil ; 
loo  ! ca’  at  them  e’en,  Jock ; 

That  ford’s  sicker,8§  I wat  weil. 

Fy,  lads  1 shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’, 

My  gear’s  a’  ta’en. 

Hoo ! hoo  I gar  raise  the  Reid  Souter,  and  Ringan'a 
Wat, 

Wi’  a broad  elshinllll  and  a M'icker; 

I wat  weil  they’ll  mak  a ford  sicker. 

Sae,  whether  tn^be  Elliots  or  Armstrangs, 

Or  rough-riding  Scots,  or  rude  Johnstones, 

Or  whether  they  be  frae  the  Tarras  or  Rwsdale, 

They  maun  turn,  and  fight,  or  try  the  deeps  o* 
Liddel. 

Fy,  lads ! shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’ 

My  gear’s  a’  ta’en. 


• I Tl*  BBiwc  of  the  most  accotnpliihed  linyor,”  «ar«  Gold* 
n».  in  Eanri,  " k dtMoouice,  to  what  I full  wlion  an  old 
ttirr-tntid  sans  me  into  teora  with  JohnU  Armstrong's  Last 
03e*i<r*^-"— Cd.J 

* IJtx.  Bodian  sista  what  he  conoidGn  a better  copy  of  Ummo 

m hie  AncOBm  Bolladi,  toI.  iL  p.  139.  But  thoac  aUnua 
uehanlly  entitled  todiotuib  the  impreeikw  of  the  lieautiful  frar- 
aeaiin  the  tizx.— £s.l 

t reem  frre— Empty  eaywhooeo.  ( ATo^ -Stakee. 


• .Herjrh— Marrow. 

Fiery  gUsd—a  bar  of  iron  glowitw  on  the  anvil. 

* * The  badfer-skin  pouch  waa  uaed  tor  carryinc  ammaniUon. 

**  A wood  in  Cumberland,  in  which  Suuort  ia  aituated. 

It  Watching  forda  woa  a ready  mode  of  mtereeptint  the  marau- 
dera ; (he  namea  of  the  rooet  noted  fonfa  upon  the  Ltddei  are  re- 
cited in  thia  verae. 

it  .*?Yt*er— Secure. 

I Efahhi-AalKicmaker'aawi. 
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“Ah!  but  they  will  play  ye  anither  jigg, 

For  they  will  out  at  the  big  rig, 

And  thro’  at  Furgy  Graine’s  gap.”* 

But  I hae  another  wile  for  that : 

For  1 hae  little  Will,  and  Stalwart  Wat, 

And  Lang  Aicky,  in  the  Souter  Moor^ 

Wi’  hra  sleuth-dog  sits  in  his  watch  right  sure  ;t 
Shou’d  the  dog  gie  a bark, 

He’ll  be  out  in  his  sark,t 
And  die  or  won. 

FV,  lads ! shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’ 

My  gear’s  a’  ta’en. 

Ha ! boys !— I see  a party  appearing— wha’s  yon  7 
Methinks  it’s  the  Captain  of  Bewcastle,§  and  Jeph- 
tha’s  John. 

Coming  down  by  the  foul  steps  of  Catlowdie’s  loan;Il 
They’ll  make  a’  sicker,  come  which  way  they  will. 
Ha,  lads ! shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a , 

My  gear’s  a’  ta’en. 

Captain  Mu9CTave.1T  and  a’  his  band, 

Are  coming  down  by  the  Siller-strand, 

And  the  muckle  toun-bell  o’  Carlisle  is  rung: 

My  gear  was  a’  weel  won, 

And  before  it’s  carried  o’er  the  Border,  mony  a 
man’s  gae  down. 

Fy,  lads!  shout  a’  a’  a’  a’  a’, 

My  gear’s  a’  gane. 


LORD  MiVXWELL’S  GOODNIGHT. 

NEVER  BEFORE  PUBUSHED. 

This  beautiful  ballad  is  published  from  a copy  in 
Glenriddel’s  MSS.,  with  some  slight  variations  from 
tradition.  It  alludes  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
feuds  upon  the  West  Marches. 

A.  D.  1585,  John  Lord  Maxwell,  or,  as  he  styled 
himself,  Earl  of  Morton,  having  quarrelled  with  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  reigning  favourite  of  James  VI.,  and 
fallen,  of  course,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  court, 
was  denounced  rebel.  A commission  was  also  given 
to  the  Laird  of  Johnstone,  then  Warden  of  the  West 
Marches,  to  pursue  and  imprehend  the  ancient  rival 
and  enemy  of  his  hous&  Two  bands  of  mercenaries, 
commanded  by  Captains  Cranstoun  and  Lammie, 
who  were  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  support  Johnstone, 
were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  at  Craw’ford-muir, 
byRobert  Max  well,  natural  brother  to  thechieftain;** 

• Ferjnw  Orame  of  Sowport,  u ono  of  the  chief  men  of  that 
clai^  became  ai-ctirity  to  I.oH  Srroope  for  the  iro<»d  behaviour  of 
hbi  frieml*  and  deiietideoLi,  8tii  January ..1663. — Introduction  to 
IlUtory  (if  Wtotmarcland  and  Cumber latui,  p.  ill. 

• Tlic  aentinela,  wim.  by  the  Moruii  lawa,  were  planted  upon 
the  Border  each  nifht,  had  usually  pleuth-du(n,  or  blo^-hounda, 
ulont  with  them.— See  Ntciioi.soN'8  Border  La\e»,  and  Lord 
Whabton's  Regulatione  in  the  8fh  (if  Edward  VI. 

of  the  blood-hound  we  have  aaiil  eomethins  in  tho  notca  on 
Hobbie  Soble;  but  wc  may,  in  uddiUun,  refer  to  the  fuHowmc 
poetical  description  of  the  qualities  and  uses  of  tliat  sinipilar 
animal  t— 

, , , " Upon  the  banka 

Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro*  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  r^inu  once,  ore  Britons  know 
The  sweets  of  peace,  or  Anna’s  dread  commands 
To  lasting  leaipjes  tho  haughty  rivals  awed, 

There  dwelt  a pilfeiinir  race ; well  train’d  and  skill’d 
In  a|l  Um  mysteries  of  thcA.  tho  spoil 
Their  only  suhstancir,  fourls  and  war  llieir  sport. 

Not  more  extwrt  in  every  fYnudfhl  art 
Tlie  arch  felon  was  of  old,  who  by  the  tail 
Drew  back  his  lowiim prize:  in  vain  his  wiles. 

In  min  the  shelter  oftlie  coverina  rock. 

In  min  the  sooty  cloud  and  ruddy  flames, 

Tliat  issued  from  his  mouth  ; fur  soon  ho  (laid 
His  forfeit  lifu ; a debt  how  justly  due 
To  wronir'd  Alcides,  and  avenKina  Heavent 

Veil’d  in  the  shades  of  niyht  they  hml  the  stream ; 
Then,  pruwlmc  for  and  near,  whatever  they  seize 
Becomi^  their  |irey  ; nor  flocks  nor  herds  ore  safe. 

Nor  stalls  protect  tho  steer,  nor  strony  barr’d  doom 
Becum  the  favourite  horse.  Boon  os  the  mom 
Reveals  his  wmqys.  with  diastly  visoiro  wan 
The  plunder’d  owner  stands,  and  Oom  his  lips 
A ihonsand  thronyinf  curses  bmat  their  way. 

He  ^la  his  stout  allies,  and  in  a line 
Hit  faithful  hounds  he  leads  ; ihon,  with  a voice 
I'bat  utters  loud  his  roye,  attentive  cheers. 


who,  following  up  his  advantt^e,burned  Johnstone’s 
Castle  of  Loenwood,  observing,  with  savage  glee, 
that  he  would  give  Lady  Johnstone  light  enou^  by 
which  “ to  set  her  hood.”  In  a subsequent  conflict, 
Johnstone  himself  was  defeated,  and  made  prisoner, 
and  is  stud  to  have  died  of  grief  ut  the  disgrace  which 
he  sustained.— See  Spottiswoode  and  Johnstone’s 
Historical  and  Moyse’s  Memoirs,  ad  annum  1565. 

By  one  of  the  revolutions,  common  ih  those  days. 
Maxwell  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  Kir^s  favour 
in  his  turn,  and  obtained  the  wardenry  of  ^e  West 
Marches.  A bond  of  alliance  was  subscribed  by  him, 
and  bv  Sir  James  Johnstone,  and  fur  sometime  the 
two  clans  lived  in  harmony.  In  the  year  1593,  how- 
ever, the  hereditary  feud  was  revived,  on  the  following 
occasion  : A band  of  marauders,  of  the  clan  John- 
stone, drove  a pr^  of  cattle  from  the  lands  belonmng 
to  the  Lairds  of  Crichton,  Sanquhar,  and  Drumlan- 
rig;  and  defeated,  with  slaughter,  the  pursuers,  who 
attempted  to  rescue  their  property.— [See  the  Lads 
of  Wamvhray,  post,  p.  89.]  The  injured  parties^  be- 
ing appr^iensive  that  Maxwell  would  not  cordially 
embrace  their  cause,  on  account  of  his  late  reconci- 
liation with  the  Johnstones, endeavoured  to  overcome 
his  reluctance,  by  offering  to  enter  into  bonds  of 
manrent,  and  so  to  become  his  followers  and  liege- 
men; he,  on  the  other  hand,  granting  to  them  a 
bond  of  maintenance,  or  protection,  by  which  he 
bound  himself,  in  usual  form,  to  maintain  their  quar- 
rel against  ail  mortals,  saving  his  loyalty.  Thus,  the 
most  powerful  and  respectable  families  in  Dumfries- 
shire, became,  for  a time,  the  vassals  of  Lord  Max* 
well.  This  secret  alliance  was  discovered  to  Sir 
James  Johnstone  by  the  Laird  of  Cummertrees,  one 
of  his  own  clan,  though  a retainer  to  Maxwell. 
Cummertrees  even  contrived  to  possess  himself  of 
the  bonds  of  manrent,  which  he  delivered  to  his 
chief.  The  petty  warfare  betunxt  the  rival  barons 
was  instantly  renewed.  Buccleuch,  a near  relation 
of  Johnstone,  came  to  his  assistance  with  his  clan, 
“ the  most  renowned  freebooters,  [says  a historian,] 
the  fiercest  and  bravest  warriors  among  the  Border 
iribes.”t-t  With  Buccleuch  also  came  the  Elliots, 
Armstrongs,  and  Graemes.  Thus  re-enforced,  John- 
stone surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  a party  of  the  Max- 
wells, stationed  at  Lochmaben.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lord  Maxwell,  armed  with  the  royal  authority,  ana 
numbering  among  his  followers  all  the  barona  of 
Nithsdale,  displayed  his  banner  as  the  Kin^s  Lieu* 
tenant,  and  invaded  Annandale  at  the  head  of ‘iOOO 
men.  In  those  days,  however,  the  royal  auspicea 
seem  to  have  carri^  as  little  good  fortune  as  enect- 

Soon  tho  naffaHoui  brute,  hix  curlinx  tnil 
Ftouruh’d  in  air,  low  bending,  plie*  around 
Hi»  bu»y  nuae,  tho  ■tcoinins  vapour  anuib 
liOTuiaitivc,  nor  luavo*  one  turf  untried  i 
Till,  conaeioua  of  the  recent  itiiina,  hit  heart 
BcaU  ffltick.  hia  mufflina  nnae,  his  active  tail, 

Attest  Ilia  jny : then,  witli  deep-openiof  mouth 
'Fhat  makea  the  urolkin  tremble,  he  proclaima 
The  audadous  felon  I foot  bv  foot  he  marks 
His  winding  way,  while  all  litc  listening  crowd 
Applaud  liis  rcaauninn.  O’er  the  watery  ford. 

Dry  sandy  heaths  and  stony  barren  liilb. 

O'er  beaten  tracks,  with  men  and  beast  distoin’d. 

Unerring  he  pursues  ; till,  at  the  ont 
Arrived,  and  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 
Tbc  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey ; 

So  exquisitaly  delicate  his  sense  i” 

SOMBRVILLB’S  ChOSC. 

I Sort— Shirt. 

i According  to  tho  late  Glonriddel’s  notes  on  this  ballad,  the' 
olBoe  of  Captain  of  Bowcastle  was  held  by  tbe  chief  of  the 
Nixoos. 

n Catlowdie  is  a small  i-illage  in  Cumbetiaod,  near  the  junctioa 
of  the  Esk  and  Liddol. 

This  was  probably  Uie  famous  Captain  Jack  Musgrave,  who 
had  charge  of  the  watch  along  tbe  Crytsop,  or  Kerahope,  as  ap- 
pears from  tbe  order  of  the  watches  appointed  by  Lord  Whartou, 
when  Deputy- Warden-Goneral,  in  the  6th  Edward  VI. 

**  It  isdevoutly  tobc  M-ished,  that  this  Lammie  (wlio  was  killed 
in  the  skirmish)  may  liavn  been  tbe  same  miscreant,  who,  in  tlie 
day  of  Queen  Mapr’s  distress,  ” hi*s  eiisira  being  of  quhyt  taffitac, 
had  (minted  one  it  ye  cruell  miirthcr  of  King  Henry,  and  laved 
down  liofore  her  Maiestie,  at  quhat  time  she  ptosetitoa  hersm  as 
urisoner  to  ye  lordjs.’  — Buirbl’s  Diary,  June,  18. 1867.  It  would 
be  sume  satisfaction  to  know,  that  the  gray  haira  of  this  worthy 
personage  did  not  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace. 

**  “ Inter  arcolaa  latrociniU JamoKu,  Seotos  BuecUuchi  cU- 
tntes— fortissimos  tribxUivm  stjsrodsrtmos—ioiissxosi  Ilis- 
toria,  Ed  Amsfeel  p.  in 
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ire  stren{rth  with  them.  A desperate  conflict,  still 
renownM  in  tradition,  took  place  at  the  Dryfte  Sands 
not  far  from  Lockerby,  in  which  Johnstone,  al- 
though inferior  in  numbers,  partly  by  his  own  con- 
duct, partly  by  the  valour  of  his  allies,  gained  a 
decisive  victory.  Lord  Maxwell,  a tall  man,  and 
heavily  armed,  was  struck  from  his  horse  in  the 
flight,  and  cruelly  slain,  after  the  hand,  which  he 
stretched  out  for  quarter,  had  been  severed  from  his 
body.  Many  of  his  followers  were  slain  in  the  bat- 
tle, and  many  cnielly  wounded,  especially  by  slashes 
in  the  face,  w'hich  wound  was  thence  termed  a 
“ Lockerfyy  lick”  The  Barons  of  Lag,  Closeburn, 
and  Orumlanrig,  escaped  by  the  floetness  of  their 
horses ; a circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  following 
ballad. 

This  fatal  battle  was  followed  by  a long  feud,  at- 
tended with  all  the  circumstances  of  horror  proper 
to  a barbarous  age.  Johnstone,  in  his  diffuse  man- 
ner, describes  it^  thus ; “ Ab  eo  dU  ultra  citrof/ue  in 
Annandia  et  Sithia  ma^ia  ulriustfue,  regionis  jac- 
turiscertatum.  C«tda,  incendia,  rapince,  etne/anda 
fariturra  ; liberi  in  maternis  gremiis  tnicidali,  ma- 
rili  in  eonapcciu  eonjugum  suarum  ; incenaec  vUke ; 
lamentabilts  ubi<me  merimonia,  et  horrihiles  ar- 
jnorum  /remitua.' —Sonyisrosi  Iliatoria,  Ed.  Am- 
tletL  p.  182. 

John,  Lord  Maxwell,  with  whose  Goodnight  the 
reader  is  here  presented,  was  son  to  him  who  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Dr^dfe  Sands,  and  is  said  to  have  early 
avowed  the  deepest  revenge  for  his  father’s  death. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  fiery’  and  un tameable  spirit  of 
the  man,  that  neither  the  threats  nor  entreaties  of 
the  Klngr  himself  could  make  him  lay  aside  his  vin- 
dictive purpose;  although  Johnston^  the  object  of 
bis  resentment,  had  not  only  reconciled  himself  to 
the  court,  but  even  obtained  the  wardenry  of  the 
Middle  Marches,  in  room  of  Sir  John  Carmichael, 
murdered  by  the  Armstrongs.  Lord  Maxwell  was 
therefore  prohibited  to  approach  the  Border  counties: 
and  having,  in  contempt  of  that  mandate,  excited 
new  disturbances,  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh.  From  this  fortress,  how’ever,  he  con- 
trived to  make  his  escape ; and,  haying  repaired  to 
Dumfries-shire,  he  sought  an  amicable  interview’ 
with  Johnstone,  under  a pretence  of  n wish  to  ac- 
eommodate  their  differences.  Sir  Robert  Maxwell,  of 
Orchardstane,  (mentioned  in  the  Ballad,  verse  1,) 
who  was  married  to  a sister  of  Sir  J nmes  Johnstone, 
persuaded  hisbrotlier-in-law  to  accede  to  Maxwell’s 
proposal.  The  following  relation  of  what  followed 
w i^en  from  an  article  m Shawfield’s  MS.,  men- 
tioned in  the  introduction  to  the  ballad  called  Kin- 
mont  li'Ulie: — 

“ The  simple  truth  and  cause  of  the  treasonable 
morlher  of  umqnhilc  Sir  James  Johnsloun,  of  Dun- 
akellie.  knight,  was  as  efter  followes.  To  wit,  John 
L9rd  Maxwell  having  dealt  and  useit  his  best  means 
with  some  nohilomen  and  baronnes  within  the  cun- 
trey,  and  likeways  with  sundrie  of  the  name  of  Max- 
well, bemg  refuised  of  them  all  to  he  partakers  of  so 
Ibull  ane  deed  ; till  at  last  he  unhappily  persuaded 
one  Charles  Maxwell,  one  of  the  brother  of  Kirk- 
house,  to  be  with  him,  and  having  made  him  assui- 
red  to  be  pairtner  in  that  treasonable  plot : therefore, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  and  nnabilitic  of 
on^unill  Sir  Robert  Maxwell  of  Orchyardtoun, 
kni^t,  presuming  that  he  had  power  of  the  said  Sir 
James,  being  brotner-in-law  to  him,  to  bring  him  to 
anye  part  he  pleased  ; Maxwell,  pretending  he  had 
special  busines  to  do  with  Sir  James,  hearing  he 
was  going  from  the  court  of  England,  so  gave  out 
by  re:^un  he  w.is  the  king’s  rebell  for  the  time,  for 
breaking  weird  out  of  the  castle,  of  Edirvburgh,  that 
he  had  no  other  houpea  toobtoine  the  King’s  favour 
but  be  hi.s  meanesu  So  upon  this  pretence,  the  said 
Sir  James  was  moved  to  meet  him  at  Auchnnmhill, 
near  by  .Arthorstane,  without  the  house  of  Bent, 
upon  the  6th  .Annie,  1608,  with  one  man  onlie  with 
him  as  was  wit n the  uther,  therselves  two  onlie  and 
the  foraaid  Sir  Robert  Max  well  .with  them,  and  their 
servantes  being  a little  off.  The  forsaid  Charles 
fall*  oat  with  opprobrious  and  malicious  speeches  to 
Sir  James  bis  sorvanf,  William  Johnstoiine  of  Gun- 
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mcnlic,  and  before  he  was  aware  shott  him  with  ane 
pistoll.  Sir  James  hearing  the  shott  and  his  man’s 
words,  turning  about  to  see  what  was  past,  imnic- 
diatelie  Mtuwell  shott  him  behind  his  back  with  ane 
pistoll  chairgit  with  two  poysonit  bulletts,  at  which 
shott  the  sud  Sir  Jamea  fell  from  bis  horse.  Max- 
well not  being  content  therewith,  raid  about  him  ane 
lang  ty'me,  and  persued  him  forder,  vowing  to  use 
him  more  cruelly  and  trcacheroushc  than  ne  had 
done,  for  which  it  is  known  sufficiently  what  lol- 
lowed.” — "A  fact,”  soith  Spottiswoodc,  “detested 
by  all  honest  men,  and  the  gentleman's  misfortune 
severely  lamented  for  he  was  a man  full  of  wi.><doiii 
and  courage.”— SpomswoODE,  Edition  1677,  pp. 
467,  504.  JoHNSTOM  HisloriOf  Ed.  Amatal.  pp.  254, 
233,  449. 

Lord  Maxwell,  the  murderer,  made  his  escape  to 
France ; but  having  ventured  to  return  to  Scotland, 
he  was  anprehendca  lurking  in  the  wilds  of  Caiih- 
ness,  and  brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh.  The  royal 
authority  was  now  much  strengthen^  by  the  umon 
of  the  crowns,  and  James  employed  it  in  stanching 
the  feuds  of  the  nobility,  with  a firmness  which  was 
no  attribute  of  his  general  character.  But  in  the  best 
actions  of  that  monarch,  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  unfortunate  tincture  of  that  meanness,  so  visible 
on  the  present  occasion.  Lord  Maxwell  was  indict- 
ed for  tlie  murder  of  Johnstone ; but  this  was  coirf- 
bined  with  achnrgeof  Are-raising,  which, according 
to  the  ancient  Scottisn  law,  if  perpetrated  by  a land- 
ed man,  constituted  a species  of  treason,  and  infer- 
red forfeiture.  Thus  the  noble  purpose  of  public 
justice  was  sullied  by  being  united  with  that  of  en- 
riching some  iiej^dy  favourite.  John,  Lord  Maxwell, 
was  condemned,  and  beheaded,  21st  May,  1613.  Sir 
Gideon  iMurray,  treasurer-depute,  had  a great  share 
of  his  forfeiture ; hut  the  attainder  was  afterwards 
reversed,  and  the  honours  and  estate  were  conferred 
upon  the  brother  of  the  deceased.— Laino’s  History 
of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  02.— Johnstoni  Historia,  p. 
493. 

The  lady  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was  sister  to  the 
Maniuis  of  Hamilton,  and,  according  to  Johnstone 
the  historian,  had  little  reason  to  regret  being  sepa- 
ratwl  from  her  husband,  whose  harsh  treatment 
finally  occasioned  her  death.  But  Johnstone  ap- 
pears not  to  be  altogether  untinctured  with  the  pre- 
.nidioes  uf  his  elan,  and  is  probably,  in  this  instance, 
miilty  of  exaggeration ; as  the  active  share  taken  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  favour  of  Maxwell,  is  a 
circumstance  inconsistent  with  such  a report. 

Thu.s  was  finally  ended,  by  a salutary  example  of 
severity,  the  “foul  debate”  betwixt  the  Maxw’eils 
and  the  Johnstoncs.  in  the  course  of  which  each  fa* 
mily  lost  two  chieftains;  one  dying  of  a broken 
heart,  one  in  the  field  of  battle,  one  by  assossinatiou, 
and  one  by  the  sword  of  the  executioner. 

It  seems  ren.sonablc  to  believe,  that  the  following 
ballad  must  have  been  written  uefore  the  death  of 
Lord  Maxwell,  in  1613  ; otherwise  there  would  have 
been  some  allusion  to  that  event.  It  must  therefore 
have  been  composed  betwixt  1603  and  that  perioil. 
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* (Lord  Brron  rt>/or*  to  Uua  ballad,  aa  harinf  fUfMtod  tlx 
Goodni'itht  in  th«  lit  Canto  of  Childo  Harold.  8c«  Lilb  and  Worka 
ofBy^.trol.  riii.— Ed.J 

♦ Tho  raaderwill  perceive,  (Vom  the  Introduction,  what  con- 
nexion the  bond,  aubecribed  by  Doualaa  of  Drumlanna,  KirkMtri» 
ul  Cloiebum,  and  Grtciann  of  Lof(,  had  with  the  death  of  Lord 
hlaxwcll’a  father.  For  the  latwfaction  of  thuee  who  mar  he  cu-_ 
ri«Mii  ai  to  the  form  of  tbeie  bondi,  I have  tran*cribed  a letter  ot 
manrenl.*  from  a MS.  collection  of  upwardi  of  twenty  deeda  of 
that  nature,  copied  from  the  urixinali  by  iho  late  John  Syme, 
Lar].,  writer  to  the  atimei ; fur  the  UJe  of  which,  with  manyother 
fiivoiira  of  a limilar  nature.  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Robert  Andcreon 
of  IVlinburirh.  The  Innd  U cm n led  by  Thomaa  Kirkpatrick  of 
Cloaebum.  to  Robert  Lord  Maxwell,  father  of  him  wbowaa  alain 
at  Uw  batlie  of  the  Dryffe  Sanda. 

BOND  OF  MANRENT, 

“ tie  it  kend  till  all  men  be  Ihir  preaent  lettrea,  me,  Thomaa 
Kirkpatrick  of  Cloabum,  to  be  buodin  and  ubiiat,  and  be  the  tenor 
heiruf,  laitdia  and  oblioaia  me,  b«  the  ffith  and  treuth  nf  my 
in  inanrentand  aervice  to  ane  nobil  and  niychty  lord^  Robert  t»ra 
Maxwell,  indurinitall  the  dayii  of  my  lyfe ; and  byndia  andubliMii 
mo,  aa  aald  ii,  to  he  ieil  and  trew  man  ana  aervant  to  the  aaid  Ro- 
bert Lord  Maxwell,  my  maater,  and  anil  nuwrthir  heir  nor  ae  hia 
akaiih,  but  aall  iat  the  aamrn  at  niy  utir  oower,  an  warn  htm 
thereof.  Ar>d  I aall  conceill  it  that  the  aalii  lord  arhat^  to  me. 
and  aall  fir  htm  oxane  the  beat  IHII  and  true  oouniale  that  1 can. 
nben  he  only  aaiiia  at  me  f artd  that  I aall  ryde  with  my  kyn. 
Ireyndia,  aervandia,  and  alliea.  that  wil  do  for  me,  or  to  ranf  with 
the  aaid  lord ; and  to  do  him  nikuld,  trew.  and  thankfiil  acrvice. 
and  take  cihuld  plane  part  with  tlie  aaid  lord,  mv  maiater,  in  all 
and  ahtdry  hia  arlioata,  cauaia,  qnarrellb,  leAil  and  honeat,  morit, 
or  to  be  movit,  be  him.  or  oxania  him,  baith  in  peace  and  weir, 
txintrair  or  axania  all  thae  that  leiiTee  or  de  may,  (my  allceeance 
to  owr  aoveran  ladye  the  qunnia  croce,  her  tutor  and  fovemw.  al- 
lanerly  excimt.)  Andthirmy  lettrea  ofnianrvnt,  for  all  thedavia 
of  my  life  fnrcaaid  to  indure.  all  diaaimulationa,  fraud,  or  fylo, 
a^udit  and  awar  put.  In  witneoa,"  ftc.  The  deed  ia  oifned  at 
EMinbtirfh,  Sd  February,  ISM. 

In  the  collection,  from  which  thia  extract  ia  made,  tlicro  are 
l<(iiida  of  a aimilar  nature  rranted  tn  Lord  Maxwell,  by  Doufiu  of 
Drumlanrif . anoeator  to  the  Duke*  of  Queenaberry ! by  Cnchtort 
l,otd  Barvaihar,  aiKeator  of  the  Earta  of  DumIHea,  and  many  of 
hia  kindred  ; by  Stnart  of  Caatlemilk  ; by  Stuart  of  Ouiiea.  an- 
CTMtor  of  the  Earls  of  Galloway : by  Murnijr  of  Cockpool.  amse»lor 
of  the  Murraya,  Lords  Annandale  : by  Gnoraon  of  Laxc.  Gordon 
of  Lociimaben.  and  many  other  of  the  moat  ancient  and  reaiKCta- 
lite  barona  in  the  aoutb-west  of  Scotland,  bindinx  themaolvea,  in 
the  moat  aubmi«itve  terms,  to  become  the  liefcmim  and  the  vaa- 
aala  of  the  houac  of  Maxwell ; a circumstance  which  must  hiiroly 
exciie  our  idea  of  the  power  of  that  family.  Nay,  even  the  nral 
chieftain.  Johnatone  of  Johnstone,  aeetna  at  otiji  ti^  to  liave 
come  under  a aimilar  oblifatiun  to  Maxwell,  by  a bond,  dated  itth 
!*ebruary, Tsn,  in  wliich  reference  it  made  to  the  counter-oolifa; 
tion  of  the  patron,  in  theae  mirda  i “ Foaasmeikle  os  the  aaid  ted 
has  obliat  him  to  aupple,  maintene.  and  defend  me,  in  the  pema- 
bili  brmikinf  and  joyxing  of  all  my  landit.  rentia,  fee.,  and  to  lake 
my  Bihld,  leill,  and  trew  part,  in  all  my  cood  acUoais,  causn,  and 

• Tl»  proper  spslllox  i*  ••sarsd.  Thus,  in  ibs  tomaors  of  FtoHcr 
• ^ijsc  As/tears— 

••  R«  wU  fsUt  to  (hi  fet. 

Aad  Meora  ikt  nan  gif  hs  not ; 

ihs  monrsd  tXon  scailt  afong*. 

Sod  tht  trrwtho  at  hit  heslo." 


Lobo  I^Iaxwbll's  Goodnight.* 

“Adieu,  madame,  my  mother  dear, 

But  and  my  sisters  three ! 

Adieu,  fair  Robert  of  Orchardatane  1 
My  heart  is  wae  for  thoe. 

Adieu,  the  lily  and  the  rose, 

The  primrose  fair  to  aee ; 

Adieu,  my  Indye,  and  only  joy ! 

For  I may  not  stay  with  thee. 

“ Though  I hae  alain  the  Lord  Johnatone, 

What  care  I for  their  feid  7 _ 

My  noble  mind  their  wrath  disdains,— 

He  was  my  father’s  deid. 

Both  night  and  day  I labour’d  oft 
Of  him  avenged  to  be  ; 

But  now  I’ve  got  what  lang  I sought, 

And  I may  not  stay  with  thee. 

“ Adieu ! Drumlanrig,  false  wert  aye. 

And  Closeburn  in  a band  !t 

'The  Laird  of  Lag,  frae  my  father  that  fled. 

When  the  Johnston  struck  afThis  hand. 

They  were  three  brethren  in  a band— 

Joy  may  they  never  see! 

Their  treacherous  art,  and  cowardly  heart. 

Has  twined  my  love  and  me. 

" Adieu ! Dumfries,  mv  proper  place, 

But  and  CarlaverocK  fair! 

Adieu  ! my  castle  of  the  Thricve,t 
Wi’  o’  my  buildings  there: 

quarica,  Iciftil  and  honest,  oganca  all  deodlie,  hia  alladgranca  Us 
our  aoveraigne  lord  Uw  king  ailanariy  excepted,  aa  at  mair  length 
ia  contained  in  lua  lettrea  of  maintenance  maid  to  me  Uwreupon  ; 
tlwrcfuro."  Ac.,  ho’proceeda  to  hind  himaeJf  aa  Uegeman  to  the 
Maxwell.  . , , . 

I cannot  diamiaa  the  aubject  without  ohoerving.  that,  in  the  daii' 
geruua  timea  of  Queen  Mary,  when  moat  of  theae  bonda  are  dated, 
many  barona,  for  the  aake  of  mainUuning  unanimity  and  gtrod 
order,  may  have  chosen  to  enrol  tlwmaelvea  among  the  clienta  of 
Lord  Maxwell,  then  Warden  of  the  Border,  from  which,  at  a lesa 
tuiiiulent  period,  peroonol  conatdenUona  would  have  deterred 
them.  . . - . . 

t Thia  furtreas  is  situated  in  iho  atewartry  of  Kirkcudhr»ht, 
upon  an  island  several  acres  in  extent,  formed  by  the  river  Dee. 
The  walls  are  very  thick  and  atroog,  and  hear  the  marks  of  great 
antiquity.  It  was  a royal  castle : but  the  keeping  of  it,  agreeabia 
to  the  feudal  practice,  was  granted  by  charter,  or  sometimea  br 
a more  temporary  and  ureconous  right,  to  diflerent  powerful  fkmi< 
lies,  togelber  with  lanos  for  ibeir  g^  service  in  maintaining  and 
defending  the  place.  Thia  offlee  of  Iwrilable  keeper  rvmainod 
with  the  Nitlwsdale  family  (chief  of  ibe  Maxwelh)  till  their  for- 
feiture, 1715.  The  xarrison  seems  to  liaro  been  victualled  upon 
feudal  principles ; lor  each  oarish  in  the  stewartry  was  burdened 
with  the  rearlr  payment  of  a Utrdntr  marl  cow,  tea  cow  fit 
for  heing  killed  and  salted  at  Mariinmaa,  for  winter  provisiona 
The  right  of  levying  these  cattle  was  retained  by  the  Nilbtwdalc 
family,  when  they  sold  the  castle  and  etlBte,in  I7(H,  and  they  did 
not  cease  to  exercise  it  UU  thoir  attainder.— Fouktau(Uau.‘» 
DeeUforu,  vol.  I p.  688. 

This  same  castle  of  the  Thrieve  was.  A.  D.  t<Sl— t.  the  scene 
of  an  outrageous  and  cruel  insult  upon  Uie  royal  authority.  Tlw 
fortress  was  then  held  by  Wlllinm  N III.,  Earl  of  Douglas,  who,  in 
feet,  possessed  a more  unlimited  authority  over  the  southern  dw- 
tricu  of  SooUand.  than  the  reigning  monarch.  The  Earl  had.  on 
some  preienre.  seixed  and  imprisoned  a baron,  called  Msclellan, 
tutor  of  Bombic,  whom  he  threatened  to  bniu  to  trial,  by  his 
power  of  hereditanr  jurisdiction.  T*hs  uncle  of  this  xenlJeman. 
Sir  Patrick  Gray  of  Foulis,  who  oommandod  the  body-guara  of 
James  II.,  obumod  ftnm  that  princo  a warrant,  requiring  from 
Earl  Douglas  the  body  of  the  prisoner.  When  Gray  apoMrM, 
the  Earl  instantly  suspjroted  hi*  errand.  **  You  have  not  dined  ' 
aaid  he,  without  aitftering  him  to  open  hit  oommi«ion  i “ it  ia  ill 
talking  between  a ftill  man  and  a foaUM.*'  While  Gray  was  at 
meat,  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was.  bv  Douglaa'a  command,  led 
forth  to  the  court-yard  and  beheaded.  When  the  rfaa 

finiohed.  the  King's  letter  was  presented  and  opened.  8a  Pot- 
Tick,”  says  Douglas,  leading  Gray  to  the  oourL,  “ right  glad  had  I 
been  to  nonour  the  King’s  messenger;  but  you  teve  come  loo 
late.  Yonder  lies  your  sister's  son.  without  the  bead:  you  are 
welcome  to  his  dead  body."  Gray,  having  mounted  his  hom. 
turned  to  the  Earl,  and  expressed  hta  wrath  m a deadir  oath,  that 
he  would  requite  the  injure  with  l>ouxlaB*B  heait’i  blood.— "To 
home  I"  cried  the  haughty  baron  ; and  tbe  messenger  of  has  prinee 
was  pursued  till  within  a few  miles  of  Edinburgh  * Gray,  how- 
ever. had  an  opportunity  of  keeping  his  vow ; for.  being  upon 
guard  in  the  King's  antechamber  at  Stirlinx,  when  James,  in- 
censed at  the  hismenoe  of  the  Earl,  atraok  him  with  his  dagger. 
Sir  Patrick  rushed  in,  and  despatched  him  with  a pole-axe.  The 
casUs-of  Thneve  was  tbs  last  of  the  fortresses  which  held  out  for 
the  bouse  of  Douglas,  after  th«r  grami  rebellion  in  IS6S.  Janwe 
II.  writes  an  account  oftbe  exile  of  this  poietit  fiunily.  toCharlM 
vn.  of  France,  8th  July,  isu  i and  adoa,  that  all  then  raatlae 

* (This  laoiasoi,  no  deubl.  tugassud  ih«  sosos  timwrva  ArekihsM 
B»t1-0iaJCst  and  Lsrl  Mtrwiun  Et*  f/aswtjs.  Canto  V.arv,—JEdI 
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Adieu ! Lochmaben’s  ^ato  tae  fair, 

Tlie  Lansholm-holm,  where  birlts  there  be : 

Adieu!  my  ladye,  and  only  joy, 

For,  trust  me,  I may  not  stay  wi*  thee. 

**  Adieu  I fair  F.skdale  up  and  down, 

Where  my  puir  friends  do  dwell ; 

The  banmstersJI  will  ding  them  down. 

And  wul  them  sair  compell. 

But  I'll  avenge  their  feid  myaell, 

WTien  I come  o’er  the  sea ; 

Adieu ! my  layde,  and  only  joy. 

For  I may  not  stay  wT  thee. 

“Lord  of  the  land  !”— that  ladye  said, 

“ O wad  ye  go  wf  me, 

Cnto  my  brother’s  stately  tower, 

Where  safest  ye  mar  be ! 

Ibere  Hamiltons,  and  Douglas  baith, 

Shall  rise  to  succour  thee.*’— 

“’Thanks  for  thy  kindness,  fair  my  dame, 

But  I may  not  .stay  wi’  thee.”— 

’Then  he  tuik  aff  a gay  gold  ring, 

Thereat  hang  signets  three ; 

“Hae,  tak  thee  that,  mine  ain  dear  thing. 

And  still  hae  mind  o’  me : 

But  if  thon  take  another  lord. 

Ere  I come  ower  the  sea— 

His  life  is  but  a three  days*  lease, 

Though  I may  not  stay  wi’  thee.”- 

’The  wind  was  fair,  the  ship  was  clear, 

Tbat  good  lord  went  away ; 

And  most  part  of  his  friends  were  there,! 

To  gave  him  a fair  convey. 

They  orank  the  wine,  they  didna  spair, 

Even  in  that  gude  lord’s  sight— 

Sae  now  he’s  o^r  the  floods  sae  gro^.t 
And  Lord  Maxwell  has  ta’en  his  Goodnight. 


THE  LADS  OF  WAMPHRAY*. 

Thk  reader  will  find,  prefixed  to  the  foregoing  bal- 
lad, an  account  of  the  noted  feud  betwixt  the  fami- 
lies of  Ma.xwell  and  Johnstone.  The  following 
song  celebrates  the  skirmish,  in  1593,  betwixt  the 
Johnstones  and  Crichtons,  which  led  to  the  revival  | 
of  the  ancient  ouarrel  betwixt  Johnstone  and  Max-  j 
we^  and  finally  to  the  battle  of  Dryffe  Sands,  in  I 
which  the  latter  ,iost  his  life.  Wamnhray  is  the  | 
name  of  a parish  in  Annandale.  Lethenhall  was 
the  abo^  of  Johnstone  of  Wamphray,  and  conti- 
Boed  to  be  so  till  of  late  years.  William  Johnstone  I 
of  Wamphrav,  called  the  Oalliard,  was  a noted  | 
freebooter.  A place  near  the  head  of  Teviotdale,  re-  I 
tains  the  name  of  the  Oailiar<ra  Paulda,  (folds.)  I 
being  a valley  where  he  used  to  secrete  and  divide  j 
h^  fpofl  with  his  Liddesdale  and  Eskdale  asso-  ' 
ctatea.  H'is  nom  dt  gutrrt  seems  to  have  been  dc-  | 
nvad  from  the  dance  called  the  Gatliard.  The  | 
word  is  still  used  in  Scotland,  to  express  an  active,  ' 
gay,  dissipated  character.}  Willie  of  the  Kirkhill, 
nepkew  to  the  Oalliard,  and  his  avenger,  was  also 
a noted  Border  robber.  Previous  to  the  battle  of 
Dryfie  Sands,  so  often  mentioned,  tradition  reports, 

M fiehM  u>  him,  **  Excepto  duMaxat  uutro  it  Treft,  per 

nttam  JwUt  tmpraientiarum  obtetto;  guod,  domino  conce- 
dmu,  brevi  oMruire  fperomux. ’’—Pinkkrton'b  Hittory, 
Jppmdix,  trot.  L p.  ISS.  Pen  PrraooTTU’s  Uittory,  Gods- 
caspT.  4ce. 

* The  praraiKne  ptuty. 

* The  socestor  of  the  pteawnt  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Broomholm  n 
Mttiealsrir  sa*tiUeo«t  in  Olanriddsl'a  MS.  u harinc  sttendMi 
M rhiaftani  m hi*  dntrwa,  and  u hsvin«  received  a frant  of 
laadk  is  reward  of  thta  manifl>*UtJon  of  aitachmonl. 

t nm  memm  to  have  been  a IkTourite  epithet  in  old  romancea. 
Thas  ia  Bamekiidt,  aad  Maidm  RimuiJa, 

“ Thai  BSTird  ow*r  the  Jtodt  so  gray, 

In  larlooa  arrhrsd  wem  thar, 

Th*!f  liiin  Invest  ware." 

t dtvaianii  sppbaa  the  phrase  in  a very  different  manner,  in 
tiaMiag  of  the  aeMmbly  of  Divines  at  Westminuter,  1641 : — 

" And  SHdm  ie  a Oailiard  by  himacir, 

And  wet  matfat  be  t there's  more  divines  in  him. 

Than  ia  all  this  thdr  JtwiA  Sanbedritn.” 

Skallne.  la  Ids  raffing  poem  tgaiaft  Junes  IV.  terroi  hire  Sir 
ftyr  OeJ^/kri. 


that  Maxwell  had  oflerod  a ten-jiound-land  to  any 
of  his  party  who  should  bring  him  the  head  or  hand 
of  the  Laird  of  Johnstone.  This  being  reported  to 
his  antagonist,  he  answered,  he  ,had  not  a ten- 
pound-land  to  ofler,  but  w’ould  give  a five-merk- 
land  to  tho  man  who  should  that  day  cut  off  the 
head  or  hand  of  Lord  Maxwell.  Willie  of  the  Kirk- 
hill, mounted  upon  a young  gray  horse,  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  and  earned  the  reward,  by  striking  down 
their  unfortunate  chieftain,  and  cutting  off  his  right 
hand. 

From  a pedigree  in  the  appeal  case  of  Sir  James 
Johnstone  of  Westcraw,  claiming  the  honours  and 
titles  of  Annandale,  it  appears  that  the  Johnstones 
of  Wamphray  were  descended  from  James,  sixth 
son  of  tne  sixth  baron  of  Johnstone.  The  male 
Hnc  became  extinct  in  1C57. 

The  Lads  or  Wamphbav. 

”TwirT  Girih-headll  and  the  Langwood  end. 
Lived  the  Oalliard,  and  the  Galliard’s  men ; 

But  and  the  lads  of  Leverhay, 

That  drove  the  Crichton’s  gear  away. 

It  is  the  lads  of  Lethenha’, 

The  greatest  rogues  among  them  a’ : 

But  and  the  lads  of  Stefenbiggin, 

They  broke  the  house  in  at  the  rigging. 

The  lads  of  Fingland,  and  Helbeck-hilL 
They  were  never  for  good,  hut  aye  for  ill ; 

'Twixt  the  Staywood-bush  and  Langside-hill 
They  steal’d  the  broked  cow  and  the  branded 

It  is  the  lads  of  the  Girth-head. 

The  deil’s  in  them  for  pride  ana  greed  : 

For  the  (Jalliard,  and  the  gay  Galliard^s  men, 
They  ne’er  saw  a horse,  bpt  they  mode  it  their  ain. 

The  Gallinrd  to  Nithsdale  is  gane, 

To  steal  Sim  Crichton’s  w'insome  dun, 
Thcpalliard  is  unto  the  stable  gane, 

But  instead  of  the  dun,  the  blind,  he  has  ta’en. 

“ Now  Simmv,  Simmy  of  the  Side, 

Come  out  and  see  a Johnstone  ride  1 
Here’s  the  bonniest  horse  in  a’  Nithside, 

And  a gentle  Johnstone  aboon  his  hide.’  — 

Simr^  Crichton’s  mounted  then,  ^ 

And  Crichtons  has  raised  mony  a nne: 

The  Galliard  trow’d  his  horse  nad  been  wight. 
But  the  Crichtons  beat  him  out  o’  sight. 

As  s^n  as  the  Galliard  the  Crichton  saw. 

Behind  the  saugh-bush  he  did  draw  : 

And  there  the  Crichtons  the  Galliard  hae  ta’en, 
And  nane  wi’  him  but  Willie  alane. 

“O  Simmy,  Simmy,  now  let  me  gang. 

And  I’ll  never  mair  do  a Crichton  wrang! 

O Simmy.  Simmy,  now  let  me  be, 

And  a peck  o’  gowd  I’ll  give  to  thee ! 

“O  Simmy.  Simmy,  now  let  me  gang. 

And  my  wire  shall  neap  it  with  her  hand.”— 

But  the  Crichtons  wadna  let  the  Galliard  be, 

But  they  bang’d  him  hie  upon  a tree. 

O think  then  Willie  he  was  right  wae, 

When  he  aaw  his  uncle  guided  sae ; 

" But  if  ever  I live  Wamphray  to  see, 

My  uncle’s  death  avenged  shall  be !’  — 

Back  to  Wamphray  ho  ie  gane, 

And  riders  has  raisM  mony  a one ; 

Saying—*'  My  lads,  if  ye’ll  be  true. 

Ye  shall  a’  be  clad  in  the  noble  blue.”— 

Back  to  Nithsdale  they  have  gane. 

And  awa  the  Crichtons’  nowt^T  ha’e  ta’en: 

But  when  they  came  to  tho  Wellpath-head,** 

The  Crichtons  bade  them  ’light  and  lead. 

6 Leverhay,  StofenbifKin,  Girth-besd,  Ac.,  sre  ail  aitoatsil  in 
the  parah of  wamphray. 

V Notet — Cattle. 

**  The  'Wellpath  ia  a paaa  by  which  the  Johnitones  were  re- 
treatins  lo  theii  uatneaasa  in  Annandale. 
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And  whon  they  cnm  to  the  Biddes-burn,* 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  stand  and  turn  : 
And  when  they  cam’  to  the  Biddes-strand, 
The  Crichtons  they  were  hard  at  hand. 

But  when  they  cam  to  the  Biddes-law.t 
The  Johnatonos  bade  them  stand  and  draw ; 
" We’ve  done  nae  ill,  we’ll  tholct  nac  wrang, 
But  back  to  Wainphray  wo  will  gang.”— 

And  out  pjioke  Willie  of  the  Kirkhill. 

"Uf  fighung,  lads,  ye’w  hae  your  fill.”— 

And  from  his  horse  Willie  he  lap, 

And  a burnish'd  brand  in  his  hand  he  gat. 

Out  through  the  Crichtons  Willie  he  ran, 

And  dang  them  down  baith  horse  and  man  ; 

0 but  the  Johnstones  were  wondrous  rude. 
When  the  Biddes-burn  ran  three  days  blood  ! 

" Now,  sirs,  we  have  done  a noble  deed ; 

We  have  revenged  the  Galiiard’s  bleid, 

For  every  finger  of  the  Galliard’s  hand, 

1 vow  this  day  I’ve  killed  a man.”— 

.\s  they  cam  in  at  Evan-head, 

At  Ricklaw-holm  they  spread  abroad 
“ Drive  on,  my  lads ! it  will  be  late ; 

We’ll  hae  u pint  at  Wamphray  gate.ll 

*'  For  where’er  I gang,  or  e’er  I ridc;, 

The  lads  of  Wamphray  are  on  my  side  j 
And  of  a’  the  lads  that  I do  ken, 

A Vvaniphray  lad’s  the  king  of  men.” 


LESLY’S  MARCH. 

" But.  O niy  counUy  l how  (ball  nicniory  trace 
Thy  (tiorief,  lost  in  cither  Chorlci»’i  dayK, 

When  tlirouirh  thy  rielde  dcklmcuvc  rapine  iprood, 

Nor  <iparuir  infanta’  tean,  nor  hoary  botul  I 
In  tloxo  druad  duya,  the  unjiroU'ctctJ  swain 
, .Mourn'd,  in  the  mountains,  u’or  tiis  waKted  plain ; 

.\or  longer  vocal,  with  the  sliephcrd's  lay. 

Were  Yarrow's  banks,  or  itroves  of Endermay," 

La^ouoK^iK— and  Valour. 

Such  are  the  verses,  in  which  a moilern  bard  has 
painted  the  desolate  state  of  Scotland,  during  a pc- 
rmd  higiily  unfavourable  to  poetical  composition. 
\%t  the  civil  and  religious  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  have  afforded  some  subjects  for  traditionary 
poetry,  and  the  reader  is  now  to  be  presented  with 
the  ballads  of  that  disastrous  era.  Some  prefatory 
history  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

That  the  Reformation  was  a good  and  a glorious 
work,  few  will  be  such  slavish  bigots  as  to  deny. 
But  the  enemy  came,  by  night,  and  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat ; or  rather,  the  foul  and  rank  soil 
upon  which  the  sc^  mbs  throM'n,  pushed  forth,  to- 
gether with  the  risiiii^rop,  a plotitiful  proportion  of 
pestilential  weeds.  The  morals  of  tho  reformed 
clergy  were  severe ; their  learning  was  usually  re- 
spectable, sometimes  profound ; and  their  eloquence, 
though  often  coarse,  was  vehement,  animated,  ana 
popular.  But  they  never  oould  forget,  that  their  rise 
had  been  achieved  by  the  degradaliom  if  nut  the  fall 
of  the  crown : and  Wnce,  a body  of  men,  M’ho.  in 
most  countries,  have  been  attached  to  monarchj', 
were  in  Scotland,  for  nearly  two  centuriw,  sometimes 
the  avowed  enemies,  always  the  ambitious  rivals  of 
their  prince.  The  disciples  of  Calvin  could  scarce- 
ly avoid  a tendency  to  democracy,  and  the  republi- 
can form  of  church  government  was  sometimes 
hinted  at,  as  no  unfit  model  for  the  state ; at  least, 
the  kirkmen  laboured  to  impress  ui>on  their  follow- 
ers and  hearers  the  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
i-hurch  should  be  solely  governed  by  those,  unto 

* The  Biddc*-l>urn,  where  the  (lunnivh  took  place  betwixt  the 
Inhtutonoi  Bfld  their  purauera,  ia  a rivulet  which  take*  ita  couiae 
atnoofr  the  mountaina  on  the  ixwfinea  of  Nitbcadale  and  Annan- 
dalc. 

» Uiu*—K  conical  hill.  I TAo/e— Endure. 

S Jtieklaw-holm  i*  a place  upon  tho  Evan  water,  which  falls 
mu  rhe  Annan,  below  Mu^t. 

* Wurii|>hray-rnte  wax  in  thooe  daya  an  alolionae. 

7 Of  tiiia  the  Cuvenanten  were  *o  aenaiblc,  an  to  trace  (wliat 
they  calleti)  the  Aniichrutinn  hierarchy,  with  ita  idolatry,  mtper 
(liUon,  and  human  invcitiioiia,  “ to  the  prelacy  of  England,  the 


whom  God  had  given  the  spiritual  sceptre.  The  el- 
der Melvine.  in  a conference  with  James  VI.,  seized 
the  monarch  by  the  sleeve,  and  addressing  him  a.s 
God’s  siUie  vassal,  told  him,  " There  are  two  kings, 
and  two  kingdomes.  There  is  Christ,  and  his  king- 
dome,  the  kirke;  whose  subject  King  James  tho 
.Six til  is,  and  of  whose  kingdome  he  is  not  a king, 
nor  a head,  nor  a lord,  but  a member ; and  they 
whom  Christ  hath  called  and  commanded  to  watch 
ower  his  kirke,  and  govern  his  spiritual  kingdome, 
have  sufficient  authoritie  and  power  from  him  so  to 
do;  which  no  Christian  king,  nor  prince,  shoiihl 
control  or  discharge,  but  foriifie  and  assist : other- 
wise they  are  not  mithful  subjects  to  Christ.’' — Cai.- 
DERwooD,  p.  329.  The  delegated,  theocracy,  thus 
sternly  claimed,  was  exorcised  with  cuual  rigour. 
The  offences  in  the  King’s  housi^holu  fell  under 
their  unceremonious  jurisuiotion,  and  he  wa.s  fornv 
ally  reminded  of  his  occasional  negjeci  to  say  grace 
before  and  after  meat— his  r^airing  to  hear  the 
\yord  more  rarely  than  was  fitting— his  profane  ban- 
ning and  swearing,  and  keeping  of  evil  rompany — 
ami,  finally,  of  his  queen’s  carding,  dancing,  nighr- 
walking,  and  such-hke  profane  pastimes. — Cau>eb- 
woop,  p.  313.  A curse,  direct  or  implied,  was  form- 
ally denounced  against  every  man,  horse,  and  spear, 
that  should  assist  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
Earl  of  Gowrie;  and  from  the  pulpit,  the  favouriton 
of  the  listening  sovereign  were  likened  to  Hanian, 
his  wife  to  Herodias,  and  he  himself  to  Ahab,  to 
Herod,  and  to  Jeroboam. 

These  effusions  of  zeal  could  not  be  veiy  agree- 
able to  the  temper  of  James;  and  accordingly,  by 
a course  of  slow,  and  often  crooked  and  cunning 
policy,  he  laboured  to  arrange  the  church  govern- 
ment upon  a less  turbulent  and  menacing  looting. 
His  eyes  were  naturally  turned  towards  the  English 
hierarchj',  which  had  been  modelled  by  the  dc^oirc 
Henry  V^I.^  into  such  a form,  as  to  connect  indis- 
solubly the  interest  of  the  church  \vith  that  of  the 
regal  power.H  The  Reformation,  in  England,  had 
onginated  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  prince;  in 
Scotland,  and  in  nil  other  countries  of  Europe,  it 
had  commenced  among  insurgents  of  the  lower 
ranks.  Hence,  the  deep  and  essential  difference 
which  separated  tho  Huguenots,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Scottish  I’resbyterians,  and,  in  fin^  all  the  other 
reformed  churches,  from  that  of  England.  Rut 
James,  with  a timidity  which  sometimes  supplies 
the  place  of  prudence,  contented  himself  with  gra- 
dually imposing  upon  the  Scottish  nation  a limited 
and  moderate  sy.stem  of  Episcopacy,  which,  while 
it  gave  to  a proportion  of  the  churchmen  a seat  in 
the  council  of  the  nation,  induced  them  to  look  up 
to  the  sovereign,  as  the  power  to  whose  infiuence 
they  owed  their  elevation.  In  other  respects,  James- 
spared  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects ; no  ceremonial 
ntual  was  imposed  upon  their  consciences ; the  lead- 
ing pastors  were  reconciled  by  the  prospect  of  prefer- 
ment;** the  dress  and  train  of  the  bishops  wero 
plain  and  decent ; the  system  of  tithes  was  plactnl 
upon  a moderate  and  unoppressive  footing  ;tt  and, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  Scottish  hierarchy  con- 
tained as  few  objectionable  points  as  any  system  of 
church  government  in  Europe.  Had  it  subsisted  to 
the  present  day,  although  its  doctrines  could  nui 
have  been  more  pure,  nor  its  morals  more  exem- 
plary, than  those  of  the  present  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
yet  Us  degrees  of  promotion  might  have  affordoo 

f Tea  ter  encouragement  to  learning,  and  ubiects  of 
audable  ambition  to  those  who  might  dedicate 
themselves  to  its  service.  But  the  precipitate  bi- 
gotry of  the  unfortunate  Charles  1.  was  a blow  to 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  from  which  it  never  per- 
fectly recovered. 

fountain  wlumrc  all  Uu«c  Babjrlooiah  atreanu  iaaue  unto  ua.**— 
Soc  tiunr  manirMto  on  entorinf  Enriand,  in  1640. 

**  Manr  of  the  prcariioni,  who  had  Iteen  loudeat  in  the  cauae  of 


hi* 

lower  Rxtremilieii  to  b«  compo^  of  elaai ; hence,  on  liia  court 
advancement,  the  fullowinf  opifram  waa  oompoeea  t 

" Aurrtu,  /dott ! fra;;lltm  confrtgU  malieua  unuan.” 
vt  Thi»  {lertof  the  ayalem  waa  {lerfccted  jntbereifnof  CbaileaL 


* 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


It  has  frequently  happened,  that  the  virtues  of  the 
individual,  at  least  their  excesses,  (if,  indeed,  there 
can  be  an  excess  in  virtue,)  have  been  fatal  to  the 
pnnee.  Never  was  this  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  history  of  Charles  I.  His  zeal  lor  religion, 
his  family  aflection,  the  spirt  with  which  he  de- 
fended his  supposed  rights,  while  they  do  honour  to 
the  man,  were  the  fatal  shelves  upon  which  the 
monarchy  was  wrecked.  Impatient  to  accomplish 
the_  total  revolution,  which  his  father’s  cautious 
timidity  had  left  incomplete,  Charles  endeavoured 
at  once  to  introduce  into  .Scotland  the  church  go- 
vernment, and  to  renew,  in  England,  the  tcinjioral 
domination,  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  Vlll.  The 
furious  temper  of  the  Scottish  nation  first  took  fire; 
and  the  brandished  footstool  of  a prostitute*  gave 
the  signal  for  civii  dUsension,  which  ceased  not  till 
the  church  was  buririd  under  the  ruins  of  the  consti- 
tution j till  the  nation  had  stooped  to  a mihtary  des- 
podem ; and  the  monarch  to  the  block  of  the  exe- 
earioner. 

The  consequence  of  Charles’s  hasty  and  arbitrary 
measures  was  soon  evident.  The  united  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  entered  into  the 
SoLTMx  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  me- 
niorable  deed,  they  snbscribed  and  swore  a na- 
tional renunciation  of  the  hierarchy.  The  walls  of 
the  prelatic  Jericho  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
times)  were  thus  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
tUTSeof  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  denounced  against  those 
who  should  rebuild  them.  While  the  clergy  thun- 
doed.  from  the  pulpits,  against  the  prelatists  and 
malignanta,  (by  which  names  were  distinguished 
the  -MratterM  and  heartless  adherents  of  Charles,) 
the  nubility  and  gentry,  in  arms,  hurried  to  oppose 
the  march  of  the  English  army,  which  now  ad- 
vanced towards  their  Borders.  At  the  head  of  their 
defensive  forces  they  placed  Alexander  Lealy,  who, 
With  many  of  his  best  officers,  had  been  trained  to 
war  under  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.  They 
a»n  assembled  an  army  of  2C,000  men,  whose  camp, 

IMO  upott.  Dunse-Law,  ia  thus  described  by  an 
■ ey'ewitness.  Mr.  Baillie  acknowledges,  that 
" h was  an  agreeable  feast  to  his  eyes  to  survey  the 
pUce;  it  is  a round  hill,  about  a Scots  mile  in 
circle  rising,  with  very  little  declivity,  to  the  height 
of  a DOw-shot,  and  the  head  somewhat  plain,  ond 
near  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length  and  breadth  ; on 
the  top  It  was  garnished  with  near  forty  field-pieces, 
pumuad  towards  the  cast  and  south.  The  colonels, 
were  mostly  noblemen,  as  Rothes,  Cassilis, 
F^gliagton,  Dalbousie,  Lindsay,  f.owdon,  Boyd,  Sin- 
clair, Balcarraa,  Flernyng,  Kirkcudbright,  Erskine, 
-Montgomery,  Yester,  acc,,  lay  in  large  tents  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  regiments;  their  captains, 
who  generally  were  barons,  or  chief  gentlemen,  lay 
around  them : next  to  these  wore  the  lieutenants, 
who  were  generally  old  veterans,  and  had  served  in 
that,  or  a higher  station,  over  sea ; and  the  common 
soldiers  lay  outmost,  all  in  huts  of  timber,  covered 
with  divot,  or  straw.  Every  company,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  plan,  did  consist  of  two  hundred 
men,  had  their  colours  flying  at  the  captain’s  tent 
door,  with  the  Scots  arms  upon  them,  and  this 
motto,  in  golden  letters,  ‘ Fob  Cheist’s  Crown  and 
Covenant.’” 

Against  this  army,  so  well  arrayed  and  disciplined, 
and  whose  natural  hardihood  was  edged  and  exalt- 
ed by  a high  opinion  of  their  sacred  caus&  Charles 
marched  at  the  bead  of  a large  force,  but  divided  by 
the  emulation  of  the  commanders,  and  enervated  by 
disuse  of  arms.  A faintness  of  spirit  pervaded  the 
royal  army,  and  the  King  stoops  to  a treaty  with 
his  Scouisn  subjects.  This  treaty  was  soon  broken ; 
aad,  in  the  following  year,  Dunse-law,  again  pre- 
sented the  same  edif>mg  spectacle  of  a Presby  terian 
army.  But  the  Scots  were  not  contented  with  re- 
loainlng  there.  They  passed  the  Tweed ; and  the 

* **  Omi.faUt  loon ! wilt  thou  toy  the  maHtatmylug{eaT]7" 
vnw  the  veU'known  exclamation  or  Margaret  Geddm.  oa  ihu  dia- 
clmrfed  her  maaila  tripod  aaainat  the  Bianop  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
MobedMkoca  to  the  oroen  or  the  privy  council,  wax  endeavouring 
ta  reheanr  tb«  cominon  prayer.  Upon  a aeat  more  elevated,  the 
•aid  MargarK  had  ahortly  before  done  penance  before  the  co^re- 
gaiion,  forUteainuffonuratiun  ; aucb,  at  leaat,  it  the  Tory  edition. 


English  troops,  in  a skirmish  at  Newcastle,  showed 
either  more  oisafTection,  or  cowardice,  than  had  at 
any  former  period  disgraced  their  national  charac- 
ter. This  war  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Rip- 
pon ; in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  Charleses 
concessions,  made  during  his  subsequent  visit  to  his 
native  countrv',  the  Scottish  parliament  congratula- 
ted him  on  departing  “a  contented  king  from  a 
contented  people.”  If  such  content  ever  existed,  it 
was  of  short  duration. 

The  storm,  which  had  been  soothed  to  temporary 
rest  in  Saitland,  burst  forth  in  England  with  trt  blu 
violeiice.  The  popular  clamour  accused  Charles,  or 
his  ministers,  of  fetching  into  Britain  the  religion  of 
Rome,  and  the  Mlicy  otConsiantinrale.  The  Scots 
felt  most  keenly  the  first,  and  the  English  the  se- 
cond, of  these  aggressions.  Accordinray,  when  the 
civil  war  of  England  broke  forth,  the  Scots  nation, 
for  a time,  regarded  it  in  neutrality,  though  not  with 
indifference.  But,  when  the  success  of  a Prelatic 
monarch,  against  a Presbyterian  parliament,  was 
paving  the  way  for  rebuilding  the  system  of  hierar- 
chy, tliey  could  no  longer  remain  inactive.  Bribed 
by  the  delusive  promise  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and 
.Marshall,  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  be  oc- 

cording  to  the  iDord  qf  God"  which,  they  fondly 
believed,  amounted  to  an  adoption  of  presbyter}', 
they  agreed  to  send  succours  to  their  brethren  of 
England.  Alexander  Lesly,  who  ought  to  have 
ranked  among  the  contented  subjects  naving  been 
raised  by  the  King  to  the  honours  of  Earl  of  Leven, 
was,  nevertheless,  readily  induced  to  accept  the 
command  of  this  second  army.  Doubtless,  where 
insurrection  is  not  only  pardoned,  but  rewarded,  a 
monarch  has  little  right  to  expect  gratitude  for  be- 
nefits, which  all  the  world,  os  well  as  the  receiver, 
must  attribute  to  fear.  V'et  something  is  due  to  de- 
cency ; and  the  best  apology  for  LesTy,  is  his  seal 
for  propagating  Preshytenanism  in  Encland,  the 
bait  which  had  caught  the  whole  parliament  of 
Scotland.  But,  although  the  Earl  of  Leven  was 
commander-in-chief,  David  Lesly,  a yet  more  re- 
nowned and  active  soldier  than  himself,  was  inajur- 

f general  of  the  cavalry,  and,  in  truth,  bore  away  the 
aurel.s  of  the  exoediuon. 

The  words  of  the  following  march,  w'hich  was 
played  in  the  van  of  this  Presbyterian  crusade,  were 
first  published  by  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  Evergreen  t 
and  they  breathe  the  vei^  spirit  we  might  expecu 
Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  collection  of  Scottish  tMngs,  has 
favoured  the  public  with  the  music— which  seems 
to  have  been  adapted  to  the  bagpipea 
The  hatred  of  the  old  Presbyterians  to  the  organ 
was  apparently  invincible.  It  is  here  vilified  with 
The  name  of  a ” cheet-/uU  of  whistles.”  as  the  Epis- 
copal Chapel  at  Glasgow  was,  by  the  vulgar,  op- 
probriously  termed  the  Whistling  Kirk.  ^ li’et,  su<^ 
IS  the  revolution  of  sentiment  upon  this,  as  upon 
more  important  points,  that  reports  have  lately  been 
current,  of  a plan  to  introduce  this  noble  instrument 
into  Presbyterian  congregations.t 
The  share  which  Lesly’s  army  bore  in  the  action 
of  Marston  Moor,  has  been  exalted,  or  depressed, 
as  writers  were  attached  to  the  English  or  Scottish 
nations,  to  the  Presbyterian  or  Independent  factions. 
Mr.  Laing  concludes  with  laudable  impartiality, 
that  the  victory  was  equally  due  to  ” Cromwell’s- 
iron  brigade  of  disciplined  Independents,  and  to 
three  regiments  of  Lesly's  horse.”— Vol.  i.  p.  244- 

Lbsly’s  March. 

March  ! march ! 

Why  the  devil  do  ye  no  march  1 
Stand  to  your  arms,  niy  lads, 

Fight  in  good  order ; 

Front  about,  ye  musketeers  all, 

Till  ye  come  to  the  English  Border ; 

* (An  attempt  to  introduce  Uie  orfon  into  one  of  the  churches 
of  Olatsow  wnt  made  tince  the  above  wet  written— and,  at 
have  been  exiiected,  from  tlie  choice  of  the  Wett  of  Scotland  fbr 
tiich  an  experiment,  wholly  fkilcd.  The  Prcibjrteo'  fortbwiUi  ti- 
lenced  the  ifwtminent.— Eo.) 
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Stand  till’u  and  0^ht  like  men, 

True  gospel  to  mamtain. 

The  parliament’s  blyihe  to  see  us  a’  conung. 
When  to  the  kirk  we  come, 

WeMI  purge  it  ilka  room,_ 

Prae  popish  relics,  and  a’  sic  innovation, 
That  a'  the  world  may  see, 

There’s  nane  in  the  right  but  we, 

Of  the  auld  Scottish  nation. 

Jenny  shall  wear  the  hood, 

Jodiy  the  sark*  of  God ; 

And  the  klst>fou  of  whistles, 

'That  mak  sic  a cleiro. 

Our  pipers  braw 
Shall  nae  them  a,’ 

Whate’er  come  on  it : 

Busk  up  your  plaids,  my  lads  I 
Cock  up  your  bonnets  1 

Da  Capo. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PHILIPHAUGH. 

Taw  ballad  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the 
former,  that  it  enables  me  to  continue  my  sketch  of 
historical  transactions  from  the  march  of  Lesly. 

In  the  insurrection  of  1840,  all  Scotland,  south 
from  the  Grampians,  was  actively  and  zealously 
engaged.  But,  after  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  the  first 
fury  of  the  revolutionary  torrent  may  be  said  to  have 
foamed  olTits  force,  ana  many  of  the  nobility  began 
to  look  round  with  horror,  upon  the  rocks  and 
shelves  amongst  which  it  had  hurried  them.  Num* 
hers  regarded  the  defence  of  Scotland  as  a just  and 
necessa^  warfare,  who  did  not  see  the  same  reason 
for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  England.  The  visit 
of  King  Charles  to  the  metropolis  of  his  fathers,  in 
all  probability,  produced  its  effect  on  his  nobles. 
Some  were  alliea  to  the  bouse  of  Stewart  by  blood: 
all  regarded  it  as  the  source  of  their  honours  and 
venerated  the  ancient  hereditary  royal  line  of  Scot- 
land. Many,  also,  had  failed  in  obtaining  the  pri- 
vate objects  of  ambition,  or  eelfish  policy,  Svhich 
had  induced  them  to  riao  up  ag.iinst  the  crown. 
Amongst  these  late  penitents,  the  well-known  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  was  dlstinpuialuxl— as  the  first 
who  endeavoured  to  recede  from  the  paths  of  “ rude 
rebellion.”  Moved  by  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism, 
or  perhaps  of  religion,  but  yet  more  by  ambition,  the 
.sin  of  noble  minds.  Montrose  had  engaged,  eagerly 
and  deeply,  upon  the  aide  of  the  Covenanters.  He 
had  been  active  in  pressing  the  town  of  .\bordeen  to 
take  the  covenant,  and  his  sueoess  against  the 
Gordons,  at  tlu!  brlnge  of  Dee,  left  that  royal  burgh 
nomthcr  moans  of  safety  from  pillage.  At  the  head 
of  hia  own'liattnlion,  he  waded  through  the  Tweed, 
in  1640,  and  totally  routed  the  vanguard  of  the 
King's  cavalry,  frul,  in  1643,  moved  with  resent- 
ment against  ine  Covenanters,  wlio  preferred,  to  his 
prompt  and  ardent  character,  the  caution  of  the 
wily  nnd'polific  Rnrl  of  Argyh*— -or  seeing,  perhaps, 
that  the  final  view.s  of  that  parly  were  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  monarchy  and  of  the  constitu- 
tion—Montrose  espoused  the  falling  cause  of  royalty, 
And  raised  the  Highland  clans,  wnom  he  united  to 
a small  body  of  Irish,  commanded  bv  Alexander 
Macdonald, 'Still  renowned  in  the  north,  under  the 
title  of  CofAWo."  With  these  tumultuary  and  un- 
certain forces,  he  rushed  forth,  like  a torrent  from 
the  mountainai'and  commenced  a rapid  and  hrilliaut 
career  of  victory.  At  Tippermoor,  where  he  first 


met  the  Covenanters,  their  defeat  was  so  efiectua), 
as  to  appal  the  presbyterian  courage,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  eighty  years.t  A second  army  was  defeat- 
ed under  the  wails  of  Aberdeen ; and  the  pillage  of 
the  ill-fated  town  was  doomed  to  expiate  the  prin- 
ciples which  Montrose  hiinself  had  formerly  im- 
posed upon  them.  Argyirahim  next  experienced  his 
arms;  the  domains  ol  his  rival  were  treated  with 
more  than  miiitarv  severity:  and  Argyle  himself, 
advancing  to  Inverlochyfor  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, was  totallv  and  disgracefully  routed  by  Mon- 
trose.t  Pressea  betwixt  two  armies,  well  appointed, 
and  commanded  bv  the  most  experienced  generals 
of  the  Covenant,  Montrose  displayed  more  military 
skill  in  the  astonishingly  rapid  marches,  by  wliicn 
he  avoided  fighting  to  disadvantage,  than  even  in 
the  field  of  victory.  By  one  of  those  hurried  marches, 
from  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine  to  the  heart  of 
Inverness-shire,  he  was  enabled  to  attack,  and 
totally  to  defeat,  the  Covenanters  at  Aulocrne, 
though  he  brought  into  the  field  hardly  one  half  of 
their  force..  Bail  lie,  a veteran  officer,  was  next 
routed  by  him,  at  the  village  of  Alford,  in  Strathbo- 
gie.  Encouraged  by  these  repeated  and  splendid 
successes,  Montrose  now  descended  into  the  heart 
of  Scotland,  and  fought  a bloody  and  decisive  battle 
near  Kilsyth,  where  four  thousand  Covenanters  fell 
under  the  Highland  claymore. 

This  victory  opened  the  whole  of  Scotland  to 
Montrose.  He  occupied  the  capital,  and  marched 
forward  to  the  Border : not  merely  to  complete  the 
subjection  of  the  southern  province^  but  with,  the 
fiattering  hope  of  pouring  his  victorious  army  into 
England,  ana  bringing  to  the  support  of  Charles  the 
sword  of  his  paternal  tribes. 

Half  a century  before  Montrose’s  career,  the  state 
of  the  Borders  was  such  as  might  have  enabled  him 
easily  m have  accomplished  his  daring  plan.  The 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Earls  of  Home,  Roxburgh, 
Trnqimir.  and  Annnndale,  were  all  descended  of 
mighty  Border  chiefs,  whose  ancestors  could,  each 
of  them,  have  led  into  the  field  a body  of  their  own 
vassals,  equal  in  numbers,  and  superior  in  discipline, 
to  the  army  of  Montroiw.S  But  toe  military  spirit  of 
the  Borderers,  and  their  attachment  to  their  chiefs, 
had  been  much  broken  since  the  union  of  the 
Crowns.  I'he  disarming  acts  of  James  had  been 
carried  rigorously  into  execution,  and  the  smaller 
proprietors,  no  longer  filing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection from  their  chiefs  in  war,  had  aspired  to  inde- 
pendence;, and  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Covenant. 
Without  imputing,  with  Wishart,  absolute  treachery 
to  tlic  Border  nobles,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  they 
looked  with  envy  upon  Montrose,  and  with  dread 
and  aversion  upon  lus  rnp.acious  and  disorderly 
forces.  Hence,  liiul  it  been  in  tbeir  power,  it  might 
not  have  altogether  suited  their  inclmntions,  to  have 
brought  the  atrciiKth  of  the  Border  lauces  to  the 
support  of  the  noriiu'rn  dniiH.  Tlu:  once  formidable 
name  of  Douglas  still  Hufficed  to  raise  some  bands, 
by  whom  Montrose,  was  joined  in  his  march  down 
the  Gala.  Wkh  those  remforceinents,  and  with  the 
remnant  of  hi?  Highlnaders,  (for  a groat  number 
had  returned  home  with  Colkitto,,to  deposit  their 
plunder,  find  provide  for  their  fsmilies.J  Montrose, 
aftrr  trnvermng,  the  Border,  finally  encamped  upon 
the  field  of  Plulipliau^h. 

The  river  F.ilrick,  immediately  after  its  junction 
with  the  Yarrow,  and  previous  toils  falling  into  the 
Tweed,  makes  a large  sweep  to  the  southward,  and 
winds  almost  beneath  the  lofty  bank,  ou  which  the 


4 


• Sark— Shirt  Th®  •urplice. 

* npon  the  brpakifu  out  of  tho  innmeotioii,  in  the  rear  1715, 
^ Bart  of  Rothe«,  •herilf  anil  lord-lieutenant  of  the  rounfr  of 
Fife,  itaued  out  an  order  for  ‘‘  all  the  lenctbln  men  of  the  countio 
to  meet  him  at  a plm-e  eallnd  Caahmoor.  The  irentlemen  took 
no  notiM  oThia  urtlera.  nor  dil  the  oummona,  except  ihoae  whom 
the  miniater*  rorrifil  to  a»  to  the  place  of  ranilexTouae,  to  the  nnm- 
ber  pf  fifteen  huo(tre<l  *m»B,  hi  in*  all  that  ihclr  ntmo»t  diliaenee 
•oould  perform  Itnf  tI»oiK:  of  that  conntie  hnvine  bt'cn  tail  dtt  by 
their  exprmence  Ihjii  tt  t*  not  aood  invddlint;  with  edee  looli.  es- 
pedaliie  in  the  hanib<  of  Hiirhlandmfin,  were  vpry  avcrjio  tVom 
lakbif  arnica.  No  arHmer  lliey  reflected  on  the  name  of  ihp  place 
oflaiMlasvouae.  Caalimnor,  than  Tippermoor  wtu  uaJlod  to  mind  t 
a plaee  not  far  ftom  theoco,  where  Monlroic  had  routed  them, 
mmt  aadar  Um  rommaod  of  mr  vvat-pind  uade.tha  Bari  or 


Werorw,  then  seneral  of  Ood'a  armie.  In  a word,  the  unlockr 
clioire  of  a place,  called  Moor,  appeared  ominoue ; and  that,  with 
the  fiyinr  mpurt  of  the  Hiithlandinon  havinf  made  thonuelwe 
maalci*  of  Perth,  made  them  throw  down  Uh  ir  armea,  and  run. 
notwithatandinit  tlie  trouble  that  Rothea  and  the  miniatcni  ifovo 
tlH’intcIvM  to  atup  Uiem.”— MS.  Memoirs  op  John  Mastsr  op 
SiNCLAm.  rut.  i.  p.  lao.— rrhia  tvtitleman  commaodod  a panjr 
of  Firpvinro  ravalim  at  Sheriflinoor,  and  died  in  1750.  leaving 
thr<e  Memoirt,  which  are  written  with  ronr  oomiderable  taJenl. 
-EPl 

: tSee  the  Lepend  of  Montmae.  Waeerloy  Novell,  vol.  W.— Ed.) 

4 (In  thi*  iwMairc,  Sir  Walter  Scott  nm»l  ha»e  had  in  remem- 
brance John  Honte’a  aorrowibl  account  of  the  Earl  of  Mome’a  op- 
pcaraoce,  with  onlv  a couple  of  menial  aerranta,  at  the  been- 
<9uar(«n  oftba  1071!  armr.m  ihecampaica  of  1745.— Ed.] 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


town  of  SeDuik  ctanda : leaving,  the  northern 
tide,  a large  and  levd  plain,  extending  in  an  easterly 
direction,  from  a hill,  covered  with  natural  copse* 
wopd,  caiied  the Harenead- wood,  to  the  high  (pound 
which  forms  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  near  Sunder- 
land halL  This  plain  is  called  Philiphaugb  :*  it  it 
dbout  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  and  a quarter  of 
a mile  broad;  and  being  defended,  to  the  north- 
ward. by  the  hills  which  separate  Tweed  from  Yar- 
row, by  the  river  Ettrick  in  front,  and  by  the  high 
groonds,  already  mentioned,  on  each  dank,  it  forms, 
at  once,  a convenient  and  a secure  held  of  encamp- 
raeoL  On  each  flank  Montrose  threw  up  some 
trenehea,  which  are  still  visible;  and  here  he  posted 
his  Infanoy,  amounting  to  about  tw'elve  or  fifteen 
hundred  men.  He  himself  ^k  up  his  quarters  in 
the  burgh  of  Selkirk,  and,  wiili  him,  the  cavalry,  in 
namber  hardly  one  thousand,  but  respectable,  as 
bemg  chiefly  composed  of  gentlemen  and  their  im- 
mediate retainers.  In  this  manner,  by  a fatal  and 
unacooun table  error,  the  nver  Ettrick  was  thrown 
betwixt  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  were  to 
depend  upon  each  other  for  intelligence  and  mutual 
fopport.  This  might  be  overlook^  by  Montrose,  in 
the  conviction,  that  there  was  no  armed  enemy  of 
Charles  in  the  realm  of  Scotland ; for  he  is  saiu  to 
hare  employed  the  night  in  writing  and  despatching 
this  agreeable  intelligence  to  the  King.  Such  an 
epemy,  however,  was  already  within  four  miles  of 
bis  camp. 

Becalled  by  the  danger  of  the  cause  of  the  Cove- 
nant, General  David  Lcsly  came  down  from  Eng- 
land, at  the  head  of  those  iron,  squadrons,  whose 
farce  bad  been  proved  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Lung 
Karston  Moor.  His  army  consisted  of  from  five  to 
ax  thousand  men,  chiefly  cavalry.  Lesly's  first 
;bn  seems  to  have  been,  to  occupy  the  midland 
conndes,  so  as  to  intercept  the  return  of  Montrose’s 
Highlanders,  and  to  force  him  to  an  unequal  coni- 
bsL  Accoraingly,  he  marched  along  the  eastern 
coast,  from  Berwick  to  Tranent ; but  there  he  sud- 
daoly  altered  his  direction,  and.  crosung  through 
Mid-Lothian,  turned  again  to  the  southward,  and 
following  the  course  of  Gala  Water,  arrived  at  Mel- 
rose, the  evening  before  the  engagement  How  it  is 
possible  that  Montrose  should  have  received  no  no- 
tice whatever  of  the  march  of  so  considerable  an 
army,  seems  almost  inconceivable,  and  proves,  tliat 
the  country  was  strongly  disaflected  to  his  cause  or 
person.  Still  more  extraordinary  does  it  appear, 
that,  even  with  the  advantage  of  a thick  mist,  Lesiy 
should  have,  the  next  morning,  advanced  from  Mel- 
rose, forded  the  Ettrick,  and  come  close  upon  Mon- 
trose's encampment,  without  being  descried  by  n 
lingie  scout.  Such,  however,  was  the  case,  and  it 
was  attended  with  all  the  consequences  of  the  most 
complete  surprisal. 

The  first  intimation  that  Montrose  received  of  the 
narch  of  Lesiy,  was  the  noise  of  the  conflict  or, 
ratber,^  that  which  attended  the  unresisted  slaughter 
of  his  infantry,  who  never  formed  a line  of  battle ; 
the  light  wing  alon&  supported  by  the  thickets  of 
Hareoead-wood,  ana  by  the  intrenchments,  which 
are  there  still  visible,  stood  firm  for  some  time.  But 
Leely  hsd  detached  two  thousand  men,  who,  cross- 
iag  ice  Ettrick  still  higher  up  than  his  main  body, 
uesulted  the  rear  of  Montrose’s  right  wing.  At 
this  moment,  the  Marquis  himself  arrived,  and  be- 


held hn  army  digicrasd,  for  the  finrt  time,  in  irra- 
trievablerout.  He  had  thrown  himself  upon  a 
horse  the  instant  he  heard  the  firing,  and,  followed 
by  such  of  his  disorderly  cavalry  as  hod  gather^ 
upon  the  alarm,  he  galloped  fW>m  Selkirk,  cross^ 
the  Ettrick,  and  made  a bold  and  desperate  attempt 
to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  But  all  was  in 
vain ; and,  after  cutting  his  way,  almost  singly, 
through  a body  of  Lesly’s  troopers,  the  galmnt 
Montrose  by  his  example  the  retreat  of  the 

fugitives.  That  retreat  ho  continued  op  Yarrow, 
and  over  Minchmoor ; nor  did  he  stop  till  he  arrivea 
at  Traquair,  sixteen  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Upon  Philiphaugh  he  lost,  in  one  defeat,  the  fruit  of 
six  splendid  victories ; nor  wiis  he  again  able  effec- 
tually to  make  head,  in  Scotland^  against  the  cove- 
nanted cau.«e.  The  mmiher  slam  in  the  field  did 
not  exceed  three  or  four  hundred ; for  the  fugitives 
found  refuge  in  the  mounfftin.s,  which  had  often  been 
the  retreat  of  vanquished  nriiihs,  tmd  were  imper- 
vious to  the  pursuer’s  cavalry,  Lesiy  abused  his 
victory,  and  di.-^hunoured  lus  arms,  by  slaughtering, 
in  cold  blootL  many  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  liau 
taken  ; and  the  courtyard  of  IS'ewnrk  Castle  is  said 
to  have  been  the  spot,  upon  which  they  were  shot 
by  his  command.  Many  others  are  said,  by  Wisbart, 
to  have  been  precipitated  from  a high  briilge  over 
the  Tweed.  This,  as  Mr.  Lning  remarks,  is  impos- 
sible; because  theru  was  not  then  a bridge  over  the 
Tweed  betwixt  Peebles  and  Berwick.  But  there  is 
an  old  bridge  over  the  Ettrick,  only  four  miles  fiom 
Philiuhaugh— and  another  over  the  Yarrow,  both  of 
which  lay  in  the  very  line  of  flight  and  pursuit ; and 
either  might  have  been  the  scene  of  the  massacre. 
But  if  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  too  certain,  that  several 
of  the  royalists  were  executed  by  the  Covenanters, 
as  traitors  to  the  King  and  Parliameot.t 

I have  reviewed,  at  some  lenmh.  the  details  of 
this  memorable  engagement,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  terminated  the  career  of  a hero,  likened,  by  no 
mean  jud^  of  mankind, t to  those  of  antiquity,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  his  country.  It  is  farther  re- 
markable, as  the  last  field  which  was  fought  in  Et- 
trick forest,  the  scene  of  so  many  bloody  actions.! 
The  unaccountable  neglect  of  patrols,  and  the  im- 
prudent separation  betwixt  the  horse  and  foot,  seem 
to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  Montrose’s 
defeat.  But  the  ardent  and  impetuous  character  of 
this  great  warrior,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
troops  which  he  commanded,  was  better  calculated 
for  attack  than  defence ; for  surprising  others,  ra- 
ther than  for  providing  against  surprise  himself. 
Thua  he  Bufierra  loss  by  a sudden  attack  upon  part 
of  his  forces,  stationed  at  Aberdeen  ;U  and,  had  , be 
not  extricated  himself  with  the  most  singular  ability, 
he  must  have  lost  his  whole  arnw,  when  surprise 
by  Baillie,  during  the  plunder  of  Dundee.  Nor  baa 
it  escaped  an  ingenious  modern  historian,  that  his 
final  defeat  at  Dunbeath  so  nearly  resembles  in  its 
circumstances  the  surprise  at  Philiphaugh,  as  to 
throw  some  shade  on  his  military  talents.— Laxko’s 
Hiatury. 

The  following  ballad,  which  is  preserved  bv  tra- 
dition in  Selkirkshire,  coincides  accurately  with  his- 
torical fact.  This,  indeed,  constitmes  its  sole  merit. 
The  Covenanters  were  not,  I dare  say,  addicted, 
more  than  their  successors,  to  “ the  profane  and  un- 
profitable art  of  poein-making.”f^  Still,  however. 


* TV  Seoftivh  language  » tich  in  words  exprewivo  of  local 

The  linale  word  haugh  tu  a ^koOimiin  al- 

all  t|«t  I have  radeatoured  to  c.ti>laui  in  the  text,  l>y  cucum- 

fa«-oVwy  dcacrlpliOTr.' 

* a oovroaJilad  mintitcr,  prrsfajt  at  thi?  nxi-cuiiotj  of  thtoto  gen- 
ih*9v.  ob*ewc<d,  " This  vvark  boooilk-  on  d’  tin  knituye «x- 

eqniislcnl  to  the  nv>di*rn  e«  »o  oftoa  ii-t  don 
•nnlar  octautoo*  — W raSAKT's  ySahoif*  (tf  Hmlrma. 

r Carttfioal  rtn  Retz 

f 11  ofiea  heard  61r  Walter  Srou  tel!  the  iitorj'  of  one  of 
lAljU  oAe«ra,  who  had  hi*  quart ent  the  nii,-lit  Itoforo  Uk:  ImUlo  at 
aw  of  Toftfield,  incltidfd  in  the  vvtato  of  A^Hjisford. 

T>a  fEmlnMn.havitis  been  eoattorwilr  fteated  hr  Mu  htwu.  be- 
tbw  he  mowited  bta  hooe  in  the  morning  drew  tlx-  (oudw  ifi-  aside, 
a'rf  iu(ntsc«d  hfa  (lOM  to  her  keiTing.  **  You  have-  bci-n  kind  to 
M, ' be  Mid.  *'  asd^nx  a tnothmlm  and  ntan.  in  eaae 

I lul  tbik  dtnf,  I wowd  *a ioob  jro^  thouldlia  my  ijHr  aa  aor  oUier 
natumad  b the  aveninf , but  onlr  to  dia  in  hi*  old 
<»  iid  tbs  NrxePa  ftmily  wer*  rezd  to  hats  rjiu  b M»e 
» w«li.  la  coaaeTJeaca  <jf  Hs  h-qiia.-Et  1 


# Colonel  Hurry,  with  a party  of  bonne,  •iirptwod  the  town, 
while  >lontro«e‘!i  HichlarMleni  und  cnvalien  were  '*  disp<-nna 
Ihruueh  thu  town,  drinkmc  carelcwtly  in  their  ludfinr*  t and, 
bvariiiftfii'  home*'  feel,  nntl  areol  iioim.  were  iistontslM-d,  never 
lireBminir  of  llictr  enemy.  However,  Donald  Kaniuhonon  hap- 
{leTiril  to  r.ume  to  the  aiu/try,  where  he  was  rnudly  iIhio,  anent 
the  Cuurl  de  Guanl : a brave  xeiillensan.  and  one  of  the  nobIpat 
captain*  amonc*lall  the  HijihlnnilHni  of  Scotland.  Two  or  tbrw 
otiicni  were  killed,  and  nonm  Muken  iimtonrrM]  had  to  Edinbunti, 
and  ca*l  into  irona jo  the  lolbooili.  Orea<  lamciiUIion  wa*  mada 
for  ihi*  rallant.  being  still  the  Kina’*  inan  for  Jile  and  death.” — 
SPAi-DiNtr,  vol.  ii.  p.  asi  The  jonmaliiit,  to  whom  aJI  matters 
were  uf  equal  Hrjportanca,  proceeds  to  mforni  ut,  ibat  Hurry  look 
the  Marquii  of  Hnnily'*  Ireit  h<jrbe.  and.  in  Kia  retreat  tnnaisb 
Montraae,  *eiEed  upon  ihe  Marr^uia'i  aecond  *od.  He  alao  ex- 
preiue*  his  repret,  (hat  '*  thu  said  Donald  Fatmiharaun’*  buds 
xvM  found  in  the  atreot,  sinpped  naked ; for  they  tirr'd  from  tni 
hi*  body  arii^  stand  of  apparel,  but  nut  on  the  came  day.”— iMA 
T So  Rttle  was  the  spintof  illiberal  fanatitdtm  decayed  in  toms 
par.*  of  Scotian'^,  thit  only  thtrty  yean  ago,  when  ViUon,  Uis 
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thev  could  not  refrain  from  some  strains  of  exulta- 
tion over  the  defeat  of  the  trumlent  tyron/,  James 
Graham.  For.  gentle  reader,  Montrose,  who,  with 
resources  which  seemed  as  none,  gamed  six  victo- 
ries, and  reconquered  a kingdom ; who,  a * 
scholar,  a cav^er,  and  a general,  could  naw  gracw 
alike  a court,  and  governed  a camp,  this  Montrose 
was  numbered,  by  his  covenant^  countrymen, 
among  " the  troublers  of  Israel,  the  firebrands  of 
helL  the  Korahs,  the  Balaams,  the  Do^s  the  ^b- 
sh^ehs,  the  Hamans,  the  Tobias,  and  Sanballata 
of  the  time.”* 

The  BATTta  or  Phiuphaooh. 

Ok  Philiphaugh  a fray  began. 

At  Hairhead  wood  U ended ; 

The  Scots  out  o’er  the  Grjemes  they  ran, 

Sae  merrily  they  bended. 

Sir  David  frae  the  Border  came, 

Wi’  heart  an’  hand  came  he ; 

Wi’  him  three  thousand  bonny  Scots, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Wi’  him  thr^  thousand  valiant  men, 

A noble  sight  to  see  1 

A cloud  o’  mist  them  weel  conceal  d. 

As  close  as  e’er  might  be. 

When  they  came  to  the  Shaw  bum,t 
Said  he,  “ Sae  weel  we  frame, 

I think  it  IS  convenient 
That  we  should  sing  a psalm.  — t 

When  they  cametoihe  Lingly  bum,S 
As  daylight  did  appear, 

They  spy’d  an  aged  father, 

And  he  did  draw  them  near. 

“ Come  hither,  aged  father !” 

Sir  David  he  did  cry, 

‘ ‘‘And  tell  me  where  Montrose  lies, 

With  all  his  great  array.”— 

“ But  first,  you  must  come  tell  to  me, 

If  friends  or  foes  you  be; 

I fear  you  are  Montrose’s  men. 

Come  frae  the  north  country.  — 

“ No,  we  are  nane  o’  Montrose’s  men. 

Nor  e’er  intend  to  be ; 

I am  Sir  David  Lesly, 

That’s  speaking  unto  thee,  — 

*‘  If  you’re  Sir  David  Lesly, 

As  I think  weel  ye  be, 

I am  sorry  ye  hae  brought  so  few 
Into  your  company. 

“There’s  fifteen  thousand  armed  men, 
Encamped  on  yon  lee : 

Ye'll  never  be  a bite  to  them, 

For  aught  that  I can  see. 

“ But  halve  your  men  in  equal  parts, 

Your  purpose  to  fulfill ; 

Let  ae  half  keep  the  water  side, 

The  rest  gae  round  the  hill. 

“Your  nether  party  fire  must. 

Then  beat  a flying  drum  5 . , . . 

And  then  they’ll  think  the  day’s  their  am. 

And  frae  the  trench  they’ll  come; 

“Then,  those  that  arc  behind  them,  maun 
Oie  snot,  baith  grit  and  sma’; 

mceniow  author  of  a poem  willed/*  ” now  repuWwhfd. 
was  inducted  into  the  omce  of  schoolmaiter  at  Qreen^k.  he  wm 
obHrt^  fonnalljr.  and  in  writing,  to  abjure  the  ‘ pr(\mne  and  un- 
vroAtabU  art  of  poem-waJetnf."  It  w projw  to  add.  that  iuch 
an  incident  b noto  as  unlikcljr  to  happen  in  Greenock  as  in  Lon- 
don. lew.  . 

* tsee  Notes  to  the  Le*«nd  of  Montrose.  Waverley  Nmels, 

Tol.  liL— Ed.1  _ . . ^ L .u- 

♦ A small  stream,  that  joint  the  Ettnck,  near  Selfark.  on  the 

aonth  side  of  the  river.  .... 

j Various  roadlnct  "That  we  shenld.take  a dram.’ 

% A brook,  ^icn  fldls  into  the  Ettrick,  ftom  the  north,  a little 
above  the  Smw  bun. 


And  so,  between  your  armies  tws, 

Ye  may  make  them  to  fa’,  — 

“ O were  yc  ever  a sttldier  T* — 

Sir  David  Lesly  said ; 

“ Oyes  ; I was  at  Solway  Flow, 

Where  we  were  all  betray* d.ll 

“ Again  I was  at  curst  Dunbar, 

And  was  a prisoner  ta’en  : 

And  many  weary  night  and  day, 

In  prison  I hao  lien.”— 

" If  ye  will  lead  these  men  aright* 
Rewarded  shall  ye  be  ; 

But.  if  that  ye  a traitor  prove, 

I’ll  hang  thee  on  a tree.”— 

“ Sir,  I will  not  a traitor  prove ; 

Montrose  has  plunder’d  me  ; 

I’ll  do  my  best  to  banish  him 
Away  tree  this  country.”— 

He  halved  his  men  in  equal  parts 
His  purpose  to  fulfil ; 

The  one  part  kept  the  water  «de. 

The  other  gaed  round  the  hill. 

The  nether  party  fired  brisk,  , 

Then  turn’d  and  seem’d  to  nn ; 

And  then  they  a’  came  frae  the  trench. 
And  cry’d  The  day’s  our  ain  !”— 

The  rest  then  ran  into  the  trench, 

And  loosed  their  cannons  a’ : 

And  thus,  between  his  annies  twa. 

He  maae  them  fast  to  fa’. 

Now.  let  us  a’  for  Lesly  pray. 

And  his  brave  cornpany ! 

For  they  hae  vanquisn’d  great  Montrose, - 
Our  cruel  enemy.1T 


THE  GALLANT  GRAHAMS. 

The  preceding  ballad  was  a song  of  triumph  over 
the  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh;  the  verses 
which  follow  are  a lamentation  for  his  final  discom- 
fiture and  cruel  death.  The  present  edition  of 
“ Tfu  Gallant  Grahams"  is  given  from  tradition; 
enlarged  and  corrected  by  an  ancient  printed  edition, 
entitled,  “ TTk  Gallant  Grahams  of  Scotland,**  to 
the  tune  of  “ I will  away,  and  / imll  not  tarry**  of 
which  Mr.  Ritson  favoured  me  with  an  accurate 

“PA-  e conclusion  of  Montrose's  melancholy  history 
is  too  well  known.  The  Scottish  army,  which  sold 
King  Charles  1.  to  his  Parliament,  Bad,  we  may 

B TtvctriiiliUoiial  coiiimcniary  upon  thi*  hnllad  MtAtm  thi«  man’s 
nanu'  to  have  l»*«n  Brydwe.  aiuu'sU'r  to  ncvmf  I'amilirj  in  the 
parish  Ilf  Kltwk,  }>urtir.’uli«riy  thuja*  oCcnpytnjr  farms  of  MiiIkc- 

hoi«'  aiul  llwllhnl  (.Jtmi,  U w u simncc  nrmc hnmwm,  to  maxo 
thin  op<l falhtT il!il«’  hirmclftn  havo  b-vnutthcMlUeofSo/tmiy 
Floic.  which  ttH.ifiiuch'  a h'lmiml  rciun  bt'ft'ni  rmhpjwufh  : anr! 
a aiill  .itriuiKiT.  to  nicntiim  that  of  Uunliar,  which  dal  out  taka 
place  mi  five  ycHM  lifter  !Vlontro«!'S 

V inulition,  atmcxcu  lo  n i-ony  of  Uns  w 
me  iiy  Mr,  J;imw9  Uui;k.  fJi'QW,  tiiiil  tlic  Earl  of  fr» 
day  of  the  battle,  was  lulvnncinsr  with  • Iwm  sum  « 
the  payment  «rMontm*e’#  lorcw,  aUe-nrusi  hy  a biBi 
of  hi«  retaini’r*.  As  ihev  eroiuipd  Miitc.hnioor,  they  “ 
by  lirimt.  whieh  Ihn  Enrl  cwiceived  to  bo  .Montnisc 
foro<-H.  but  which liiiaitemlnni.  from  tiie  constancy  a! 
ty  Ilf  the  noiw.  affirmed  to  Ik*  the  lumuil  of  nn  oairf..-- 
they  came  Wow  Rroadniendowvi,  ujion  Yarmw, 
fugitive  friends,  holly  pursueil  hy  the  iwrhnnamta 
The  Eiirl.  of  coitrac,  twrijed  uinl  lied  also ; bitt 
with  the  wuicht  of  dollaffl  which  h«  c-amoil, 
hill ; mi  that  Un-  Karl  was  fniu  In  exchanw  vdm  bf 
leaving  him  with  tho  hrenthleM  Inirise,  and  bus  Bp  SV 
fbr  hiiiiMcIf  ( which  heiBaup(»o<>iHl  tohavc  doiiAV«r|- 
Some  of  toil  dmaoons.  Rtirae.ieti  by  the  aptira^lcS ' 
and  tmpping^i.  pivu  chase  to  thePirnlh,  whon^Bp 
but  fin'finp  himsrrif,  as  he  wiid.  enrumlwrcd  with  fee 
unwtUini;  that  it  slimild  Ik*  inken,  he  fluny  it  ints  a v., 
near  tlie  iSnnies.  above  flanpngKbaw.  Many  %wlf  t 
wards  setmhttl  in  vainj  hut  it  is  ihc  w 

smith,  if  he  ever  hid  the  money,  knew  too  wqll  1 ^ 
the  scrutiny.  There  u,  however,  a pond,  whic) 
be«an  to  drain,  not  lonx  a*o.  in  hopes  of  firKiinji  ^ ^ — , .. 
bat  weta  prevenlud,  as  Incr  prelenwd,  by^ 
finence.  iSOS.  - . - t i , 
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charitably  ho^  no  idea  that  they  were  bartering 
his  blood  ; alinough  they  must  have  been  aware, 
that  they  wore  consigning  him  to  pcTpetuaIl>ond- 
agv.*  least  the  sentiments  of  the  kingdom  at 
large  differed  widely  from  thowof  the  military  mer- 
rlt.nnis,  and  the  danger  of  King  Charles  drew  into 
England  n well-appointed  Scottish  army,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  Hut  he  met 
w'lii  Cromwell,  and  to  meet  with  Cromwell  was  in- 
evitable defeat.  The  death  of  Charles,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Independent!?,  excited  still  more  highly 
iH*;  hatred  and  the  fears  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
The  outwitted  Presbyterians,  who  aaw,  too  late, 
that  their  own  hands  had  been  employed  in  the 
hateful  task  of  erecting  the  power  of  a sect  yet 
more  fierce  and  fanatical  than  themselves,  deputed 
a commission  to  the  Hague,  to  treat  with  Charles 
II.  whom,  upon  certain  conditions,  they  now  wished 
to  restore  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  At  the  court 
of  the  e.xiled  monarch,  Montrose  also  offered  to  his 
acc^tatice  a splendid  plan  of  victory  and  conquest, 
sod  pressed  for  his  permission  to  enter  Scotland  ; 
sad  there,  collecting  the  remains  of  the  royalists,  to 
claim  the  crowm  for  his  master,  with  the  sword  in 
bis  hand.  An  able  statesman  might  perhaps  have 
reconciled  these  jarring  projects;  a good  man 
woakl  certainly  have  made  a decided  choice  be- 
twixt them.  Charles  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other ; and,  while  he  treated  with  the  Presbyterians 
with  a view  of  accepting  the  crown  from  their 
bands,  he  scrupled  not  to  authorize  Montrose,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  sect,  to  pursue  his  separate  and 
mcon^tent  pUn  of  conquest. 

Montrose  arrived  in  the  Orkneys  with  six  hundred 
Germans,  was  furnished  with  some  recruits  from 
those  islands,  and  was  joined  bv  several  royalists, 
as  he  traversed  the  wilds  of  Caitnnesa  and  Suther- 
land ; but  advancing  into  Ross-shire,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  totally  defeated,  by  Colonel  Strachnn, 
an  officer  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  who  had  dis- 
hnguished  himaelf  in  the  civil  war^  and  who  after- 
wards became  a decided  Cromwellian.  Montrose, 
after  a fruitless  resistance,  at  length  fled  from  the 
of  defeat,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  grounds 
of  Maclcod  of  Assaint,  to  whose  fidelity  he  intrust- 
ed his  life,  and  by  whom  be  was  delivered  up  to 
Lesly,  his  most  bitter  enemy. 

He  was  tried  for  what  was  termed  treason  against 
the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom ; and  despite  the  com- 
mission of  Charles  for  his  proceedings,  he  was  con- 
demned to  die  by  a Parliament  who  acknowledged 
Charles  to  be  their  king,  and  whom,  on  that  account 
onl^^Montrosc  acknowleiiged  to  be  a Parliament. 

“The  cleigy,”  says  a late  animated  historian, 
“ whirtc  vocation  it  was  to  pfr.-^ecute  the  rf-poso  of 
his  last  moments,  aougiit,  by  the  terrors  of  his  sen- 
tence, to  extort  rcpenihnoe;  hut  hi»  behaviour,  firm 
and  dignified  to  the  end.  ropolLd  their  insulting  ad- 
vances with  scorn  and  disdain.  He  was  prouder,  he 
replied,  to  have  his  head  affixed  to  the:  prison-walls, 
than  to  have  his  picture  placed  in  the  King’s  hed- 
chamber:  ‘and,  far  from  be-ing  trembled  that  my 
limbs  are  to  be  sent  to  your  principal  cities,  I wish 
I had  flesh  enough  to  be  dispersed  through  Chris- 
tendom, to  attest  my  dying  attachment  to  my  Kin&* 
1:  was  the  calm  employment  of  his  mind  that  night, 
to  rtduce  this  extravagant  sentiment  to  verse.  He 
appeared  next  day  on  the  ecaflbid,  in  a rich  habit, 
with  the  same  serene  and  undaunted  countenance, 
and  addressed  the  people  to  vindicate  his  dying  un- 
ab«olved  by  the  church,  rather  than  to  justify  an  mva- 
non  of  the  kin^om,  during  a treaty  with  the  estates. 
The  insults  of  bis  eneinies  were  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  was  attached  to  his  neck 
by  the  public  executioner:  but  he  smiled  at  their  in- 
ventive malice;  declared  that  he  wore  it  with  more 
pride  than  he  had  done  the  garter;  and  when  his 
devotions  were  finished,  demanding  if  any  more  in- 

* A«  SalnuuiM  euaiotlr,but  trair,  «xprcM«a  it,  PrabyttrUtni 
/i>'«cvrrMr,  fndepbutmte*  trueiaaverunt. 

* X cnmqiim  of  Endrickdals.  The  prinripal  and  most  ancient 

;iaiwui>»oai  or  Uw  MunlitiM  familr  Ikdons  Ihe  water  of  Endrick. 

10  DuedbvtonaliiT^  ....  . ^ 

: Tlw  Guthfol  (heod  and  aolwroot  of  the  immortal  WaDaoe. 
el^n  at  tJt«  hatllc  of  Falkirk. 
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dignities  remained  to  be  practised,  submitted  calmly 
to  an  unmerited  fate.”— IjAi.vo’s  Hittvry  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  404. 

Such  was  the  death  of  James  Graham,  the  great 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  over  whom  some  lowly  oard 
has  iioured  forth  the  following  elegiac  verses.  To 
say  that  they  are  far  unworthy  of  the  subject,  is  no 
great  reproach  ; for  a nobler  poet  might  have  fniM 
in  the  attempt.  Indifferent  as  the  ballad  is,  we  may 
regret  ita  being  still  mure  degraded  by  many  appa- 
rent corruptions.  There  seems  an  attempt  to  trace 
Montrose’s  career,  from  his  first  raising  the  royal 
standard,  to  his  second  expedition  and  death ; but 
it  is  interrupted  end  imperfect.  From  the  conclu- 
ding stanza,  I presume  the  eong  was  compost  up- 
on the  arrival  of  Charles  in  Scotland,  which  so 
dily  followed  the  execution  of  Montrose,  that  the 
King  entered  the  city  while  the  head  of  hie  most 
fnitliful  and  most  successful  adherent  waasthlbia^- 
ening  in  the  sun. 


Tub  Gallant  Grahams. 


Now,  fore  thee  well,  sweet  Ennerdale  It 
Baitb  kith  and  countric  I bid  adieu ; 

For  I maun  away,  and  I may  not  stay, 

To  some  uncouth  land  which  I never  know. 

To  wear  the  blue  I think  it  beet. 

Of  all  the  colours  (hat  I see; 

And  I'll  wear  it  for  the  gallant  Grahams, 
That  are  banish’d  from  their  countrie. 


I have  no  gold,  I have  no  land, 

I have  no  pearl  nor  precious  stane ; 

But  I wald  sell  my  silken  auood, 

To  see  the  gallant  Grahams  come  hame. 


In  Wallace  days,  when  they  began. 

Sir  John  the  Grahaint  did  bear  the  gree 
Through  all  the  lands  of  Scotland  wide  : 
He  was  a lord  of  the  south  countrie. 


And  so  was  eoen  full  many  a time ; 

For  the  summer  flowers  did  never  spring, 

But  every  Graham,  in  armour  bright. 

Would  then  appear  before  the  king^ 

They  were  all  drest  in  armour  sheen, 

UiKjn  the  pleasant  banks  of  Tay ; 

Before  a king  ih^’  might  be  seen, 

These  gallant  Grahams  in  their  array. 

At  the  Goukhead  our  camp  we  set. 

Our  leaguer  down  there  for  to  lay ) 

And,  in  the  bonny  summer  light. 

We  rode  our  white  horse  and  our  gray. 

Our  false  commander  sold  our  king 
Unto  his  deadly  encmie, 

Who  was  the  trailer,  Cromwell,?  then; 

So  I care  not  what  they  do  with  me. 

4 Tlua  extraordinnrr  character,  to  whom,  in  Crimea  ami  in  sue 
ce«a,  oiir  dnyt  only  have  prmluccii  a parallel,  wiu  no  fawnirite 
in  SrotUnd.  There  occurs  tlio  folluwinir  invective  airainat  him  in 
a MS.  in  the  Advocate*'  Library.  The  humour  coiwiaia  in  the 
dialect  of  a Hifhlander,  «i>eakinc  English,  anrl  eonfusins  Crom- 
v>eU  with  Qramach,  ugly  s— 

" To  commonwelt,  tat  Gramagh  ting 
Gar  brek  hem's  word,  gar  de  hem’*  king ; 

Gar  My  horn's  sesso,  or  take  hem's  (goers) 

WeT  no  de  at,  del  cowe  de  leers ; 

We'l  bide  a file  amang  le  crowes,  W.  e.  in  the  ti'uods,] 
Wo'l  Bcor  te  swoni,  and  wiiUke  to  bowes  ; 

And  fen  her  nun  ael  te  to  re.  I the  king,] 

Te  del  may  caro  for  Gromaghee." 


The  following  tradition,  concerning  Cromwell,  is  preeerved  lit 
an  uncommonly  direct  lino  of  traditional  evidence ; liehig  related 
(os  I nm  informed)  by  the  rrendium  of  an  ryewitneu.  When 
Cromwell  in  1S50.  entered  Olnsfow,  lie  sttondeil  divine  snrice  in 
the  High  Clmrdii  but  the  Pre^hytorian  ilivine  who  ofllciated, 
poured  forth,  with  more  seal  tlwn  prudence,  the  vial  of  hi*  indig- 
nation upon  the  per<«on,  jirinciplo*.  and  cause,  oftlie  Independent 
General.  One  of  Cromwell's  offleeni  rose,  and  whispered  his 
commander ; who  leemerl  to  rive  him  a short  and  stem  answer, 
and  the  sermon  was  ronchided  without  Interruption.  Among  the 
crowd,  who  were  ossomlilcd  to  pnze  at  the  General,  a*  lie  came 
out  of  the  church,  was  a shoemaker,  the  son  of  one  of  Jannos  the 
Sixth's  Scottish  fnotmcii.  This  man  had  been  born  and  bred  in 
England,  but.  after  his  father’s  death,  had  settled  in  Olasyow. 
Crum  well  eyed  hbn  among  the  crowd,  and  imm^iately  called 
him  by  his  nanuvithe  man  lied ; tml,  at  CrumwelTs  eommami. 
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They  have  betrayed  our  noble  prince, 

And  baniah’d  him  from  bis  royal  crown ; 

But  the  gallant  Grahams  have  ta’en  in  hand 
For  to  command  those  traitors  down. 

In  Glen-Prosen*  we  rendezvous’d, 

M arch’d  to  Gicnshie  bv  night  and  day, 

And  took  the  town  of  Aberdi^n^ 

And  met  the  Campbells  in  their  array. 

Five  thousand  men,  in  armour  strong. 

Did  meet  the  gallant  Grahams  that  day 

At  Inverlochie,  where  war  began. 

And  scarce  two  thousand  men  were  they. 

Gallant  Montrose,  that  chieftain  bold, 
Courageous  in  the  best  dcOTec, 

Did  for  me  King  fight  well  that  day 
The  Lord  preserve  his  majestie ! 


Natham'cl  Gordon, t stout  and  bold, 

Did  for  King  Charles  wear  the  blue  ; 

But  the  cavaliers  they  all  were  sold. 

And  brave  Harthill,!  a cavalier  too 

And  Newton-Gordon,S  burd  alone. 

And  Dulgatic,!!  both  stout  and  keen, 

And  gallant  VeitchlT  upon  the  field, 

A braver  face  was  never  seen. 

Now,  fare  ye  w'eel,  Swejet  Ennerdale! 

Countrie  and  kin  1 quit  ye  free ; 

Cheer  up  your  hearts,  brave  cavaliers. 

For  tlie  Grahams  are  gone  to  High  Germany 

Now  brave  Montrose  he  went  to  France, 

And  to  Germany,  to  gather  fame ; 

And  bold  Abuyne  is  to  the  sea, 

Young  Huntly  is  bis  noble  name.** 


Mio  orbit  retinue  fiillowod  liim.  and  brought  him  to  the  Gcnarar* 
lodiriugt.  A number  of  the  inluibitants  remained  at  the  dix>r, 
waiting  the  end  of  thia  exlreonlmary  acene.  The  ahoemaker  aoon 
caiue  out,  in  high  apirita,  and,  thuwing  aomo  gold,  declaretl,  Ihj 
was  going  to  dnnk  Croinwell'a  htialtiL  Many  attended  him  to 
hear  the  |«rticulara  of  hia  interview:  amotur  other*  Uio  grand- 
father of  UiQ  namttm.  Tiie  (iKMfinaker  iiaid  he  had  l>ecn  a play- 
fellow of  Cromwell,  wlipu  they  were  both  boya,  U»eir  paronU 
residing  in  lira  same  street ; that  ho  had  flod,  when  the  OeneraJ 
hnit  called  to  him,  thinking  he  might  owe  him  some  ill  will,  on 
account  of  hia  father  Iteing  in  the  service  of  the  royal  ianiily.  He 
added,  that  Cromwell  had  been  to  very  kind  tuid  familiar  with 
him,  that  Im  ronturvtl  to  ask  him,  what  tlai  officer  hiui  said  to 
him  in  the  church.  " Hu  piotNMod,"  sokl  Cromwell,  “ to  laill 
forth  the  minister  by  Uio  ears : and  I answered,  tiuit  Uie  pn‘acher 
was  one  fool  and  he  another."  In  Uk>  course  of  the  day,  Crom- 
well h<*ld  an  interview  willi  tlai  minister,  and  contrived  to  satisfy 
hit  scruples  go  effectually,  that  the  evening  disroiirse,  by  the  same 
man.  was  turned  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  victor  of  Nasdiy. 

' Gleii-Prosen  is  in  Aiigus-thire. 

’ Thi*  pmlleman  was  of  the  ancient  fiiinily  of  Gordon  of  Gight, 
in  Aberdeeiisbiru.  He  lind  served,  as  a soldier,  iipim  the  continent, 
and  ac<]iiired  great  military  skill.  When  tii*  imief,  the  iMaruyis  of 
Huntly,  took  iiii  arma  in  IStO,  Nathaniel  Gordon,  then  called  Alojor 
fiordon,  joined  him  .and  was  of  casenUnl  service  during  that  short  in- 
surrection. Biit.being  cheekrai  for  making  prise  of  a hanish  tiahrng 
buss,  ho  lei\  the  •erviceofthcMarqiiis,  in  some  disgust.  In  164fi  he 
OMUsteil  at  a sharp  and  dnxleruiu  camitade,  <aa  it  wastlien  called) 
when  the  Barons  of  Iladihi,  of  Gight,  of  Dniin,  and  other  gentle- 
men, with  only  sixty  men  under  Uieir8tnndard,gallopcdthrough  tiie 
old  town  of  Aberdeen,  and,  entering  tiie  burgh  itself,  about  seiin 
in  the  morning,  lukde  prisonets,  and  earned  off  lour  of  the  cuv«v 
imntiug  niagutrates,  and  eflecterl  a safe  retreat,  though  Llie  tow  n 
was  then  itniler  the  domination  of  the  opposite  party.  Afler  the 
death  of  I tie  Baron  of  Hoddo,  and  the  severe  treatment  of  Sir 
ticorge  Gordon  of  Gight,  his  crauin  gennan.  Major  Nathaniel 
Gordon  seems  to  have  token  arms  in  (iespuir  of  finding  mercy  at 
ilie  Caveiianlars'  hands.  On  the  Wtli  of  July,  IMS.  be  ciune 
down,  with  a band  of  horsemen,  uiion  the  town  of  Elgin,  while 
St.  James's  fair  was  held,  and  laifnged  the  merehnnu  of  U.OOO 
merks  of  moiH<y  and  mercimndiiio.*  He  seems  to  have  joined 
Montrose,  as  soini  as  he  raid'd  the  royal  standard  ; and  as  a hohl 
and  active  partisan,  rendcroii  him  great  service.  But,  in  Novem- 
ber, I64t,  Gordon,  now  a colonel,  suddenly  liosertnd  MnntruM', 
aided  the  oscnrie  of  Forbes  of  Craigievar,  ono  of  his  prisoneni, 
and  reconcilerl  himself  to  the  kirk,  by  doing  pr<nanr.e  fbr  adii|r»>n , 
and  fur  Ihc  almost  equally  heinoiM  crime  of  having  scared  Air. 
Andrew  Cant,t  the  famous  apoallo  of  the  CovonanL  This,  Ikw- 
ever.  aeems  to  have  been  an  artilice,  to  arrange  u conespondeiice 
betwixt  Montrose  and  I»rd  Gordon,  a gallant  young  nobleman, 
representative  of  lbs  Huntly  farailv,  and  inheriting  their  byal 
NDint,  though  hitherto  erigagod  in  the  service  of  the  Covenant. 
Colonel  Gordon  was  successful,  and  returned  to  the  wy-al  camp 
with  his  converted  cliieC  Both  followed  gealoiisly  the  fortunes  of 
Montrnae.  until  Loid  Gordon  full  in  thn  liattlc  of  Alford,  and  Na- 
thaniel Gordon  was  taken  at  Philiphaugli.  Ho  was  ono  of  Ute 
ten  loyalists,  devoted  uiaiii  that  occasion,  by  the  Parliament,  to 
expinto  with  their  blood  tlie  crime  of  ffilelity  to  their  King.  Ne- 
vcrtlieieas.  (ho  covenanted  nobles  would  have  probably  been  sa- 
tisfied with  tlie  death  of  the  gallant  Rullock,  Uto  sharer  of  Mon- 
irose’i  danpora  and  glory,— of  0gilv7,  a youth  of  eighteen,  whose 
crime  was  the  hereditary  feud  betwixt  his  family  and  Atgyle,— 
and  of  Sir  Philip  Nisbel,  a cavalier  of  the  ancient  stamp,— had 
not  the  pulpits  rosoiinded  with  the  cry.  that  God  required  the 
blood  of  the  malipants  to  expiate  the  sins  of  (he  people.  '*  What 
meanoth,"  exclaimed  the  rninuters,  in  the  perverted  limgUBgo  of 
Scripturn— " What  meaneth.  then,  (his  bloating  of  the  slieep  in 
my  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  V The  appeal  to  tbo  judg- 
ment of  Samuel  was  decisive,  and  tho  sbambiee  were  iiutantjy 
opened.  Nathaniel  Gordon  was  lirought  first  to  execution.  He 
lamented  the  tins  of  his  youth— once  more  (and  probably  with 
greater  sincerity)  requested  absolution  from  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication pronounc<Ml  on  account  of  adultery— and  was  be- 
lieaded  8th  of  January,  1648. 

! L«iUi  of  Haithill,  was  a ileterniined  loyalist,  and  hated  tlie 
Ci^i.nantort,  not  without  reason.  His  fatlier,  a haughty,  high- 
spirted  l«aron,  and  chief  of  a elan,  happened,  in  1839,  to  sit  down 
• Sfmiding,  vol  tl.  pr.  151,  154.  169,  tSt,  291.  /futoty  of  lAs  Fa- 
mily  of  Ctordon,  E^o.  1797,  vo).  li.  p.  S98 
^ Ur  had  wnt  him  « Irusr,  abieh  nigh  fnahunrd  him  eiit  of  hit  witv. 
—Spaiding,  voL  tl.  p 331 


in  the  desk  of  Provost  Lesly,  in  Uto  high  kirk  of  Aberdeen.  He 
was  disgracefully  thnist  out  by  the  officers,  and  using  some 
threatening  language  to  tho  provost,  was  imprisuDud,  like  a fekm, 
for  many  months,  till  ho  became  furious,  and  nearly  mad.  Hav- 
ing got  free  of  the  shackles  with  which  he  was  loaded,  bo  used 
Ills  liberty  by  coming  to  (he  tolliooUi  window,  where  bo  uttered 
the  most  violent  and  horrible  threats  against  Provost  Lesly,  sod 
Uie  other  covenanting  magistrates,  by  whom  be  had  been  so  se- 
verely treated.  Uiiilcr  pretence  ol  Uiis  new  offence,  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh,  and  lay  lung  in  prison  there  ; Ibr,  ao  fierce  waa  bu 
temper,  that  no  one  would  give  surety  for  his  keeping  Uic  peace 
with  his  enemies,  if  act  at  liberty.  At  length  he  was  deliTeted  by 
.Montrose,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Edinburgh.— UPAt/- 
DINO,  vol.  i.  pp.  901,  968.  Hia  house  of  Harthill  was  dumantled, 
and  niiseralily  nillaged  by  Forbes  of  Craigievar^  who  expelled  his 
wife  and  cluldrun  with  the  most  rrlcnUess  tnhumaniiy.— lOfil. 
vol.  ii.  p.  995.  Meanwhile,  young  Hartliill  was  the  companion 
and  assncialo  of  Nathaniel  Gordon,  whom  ho  accampani^  at 
plumlering  the  fair  of  Elgin,  and  at  moat  of  Montraae's  engage- 
ments. He  retaliated  severely  on  tho  Covenaiitcrs.  by  ravoginr 
and  biiniing  their  lands.— /5fd.  vol.  ii.  p.  30l.  His  fate  has  es 
raped  my  notice. 

i Newton,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  a common  afipelktioo  of 
an  estate,  or  liaruny.  where  a new  edifice  hod  been  erected. 
Hence,  fur  distinction’s  sake,  it  waa  anciently  compoundod  with 
the  name  of  tlie  nroprietor ; as,  Newton-Ednionstoiw,  Newlon- 
Doti,  Newton- Gordon,  dtc.  Of  Gordon  of  New-town,  I only  oh- 
aerv«>,  that  he  was.  like  all  hw  clan,  a steady  loyalist,  and  a fol- 
lower of  Montrose. 

• Sir  Francis  Hnv,  of  DaJgatie,  a steady  cavalier,  and  a gen- 
tleman of  great  calluntry  and  accotnidtshnienU.  He  was  a Imih- 
ful  follower  of  Aloiitiose,  and  was  taken  orisonrr  with  biro  at  to 
last  tutaJ  batUe.  He  was  condemned  to  death  with  his  illustnoua 
general.  Being  a Roman  Catholic,  lie  refused  the  assistance  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  was  nut  permitted,  oven  on  the  scaf* 
Ibid,  to  receive  glHMily  oumfort,  in  the  only  form  in  which  bis  re-, 
ligion  taught  lum  to  consider  it  as  effectual.  He  kissed  the  axe. 
avowed  his  fidelity  to  bis  sovereign,  and  died  like  a soldier.— 
Mo.vrnosB's  Manolrt,  p.  822.— [’ITie  Dugald  Dalgctty  of  the 
Legtmd  of  Montrose,  owes  his  surname  at  least  to  this  gentle- 
man— Ed.  I 

^ I presume  thb  gentleman  to  have  been  David  Voilcli,  brotlies 
to  VoitcJi  of  Duwick.  wlio  with  many  other  of  the  Pccblos-shira 
gentry  was  taken  at  Pliiliphaugh.  The  foUowing  curious  acci- 
dent took  place,  some  years  anerwards,  in  consequence  of  his 
loyal  zeal  i— “ In  the  year  1653,  when  the  loyal  party  did  arise  hi 
arm*  against  the  Eiiglwh,  in  the  North  and  west  Highlands. 
Home  nohicmeii  and  loyal  gentlemen,  with  otliers.  were  forwonl 
to rci<air  to  them  with  such  force*  as  Uh'v  could  moke;  which 
the  English  with  marvrlouso  diligence,  night  and  day,  did  bMUr 
themselves  to  impede  i makiiu  their  troop*  of  horse  and  dragoons 
to  pursue  the  foyal  party  in  all  place*,  that  they  might  not  come 
to  such  a consideralile  number  as  wan  designed.  It  happened  one 
night,  Uint  ono  Caiitain  Masoun,  commander  of  a troop  of  dra- 
goons, that  came  from  Carlisle,  in  England,  morrhing  thro^ 
tho  towm  of  Hanqiihar  in  tlie  night,  was  encountered  by  one  Cap- 
tain Palmer,  commanding  a troop  of  hone,  that  came  from  hyr, 
marching  eastward  : and.  meeting  at  the  tolhouse,  or  tolbooth, 
ono  David  Veitch,  brother  to  ihe  Laird  of  Dawick.  in  ’Two»!ddale, 
and  one  of  Ihe  loyal  party,  being  rn*oncr  in  irons  by  the  Englixh, 
did  arise,  and  came  to  tiie  window  at  their  meeting,  and  cryeo 
out  that  they  should  Jig'h/  vaHatulyfor  King  Charia.  where- 
throiigli,  they,  taking  each  other  fig  the  loyal  party,  did  begin  a 
brisk  light,  which  continued  for  a while,  till  the  dragoons,  having 
spent  (Mr  ^t,  and  finding  the  horsemen  to  be  too  strong  fur 
them,  dfo  give  ground  i but  yet  retired  in  some  order  towards  tbo 
castle  of  Sanquhar,  being  liotly  imrsued  bv  the  troop,  through  the 
whole  town,  above  a quarter  of  a mile,  till  they  came  to  Uio  cas- 
tle : where  both  partii>«  did.  to  their  mutual  gru-f,  beronie  senst- 
blo  of  Uieir  mistake.  In  this  skirmish  tliere  were  several  killed 
on  b)th  sides,  and  Captain  Palmer  himself  dangerouslv  woumlcd. 
with  many  more  wounded  in  each  troop,  wmo  die  peaceably 
dwell  together  aflerward  for  a lime,  until  their  wounds  were 
cured,  in  Sanquhar  castle."— Account  qf  Frubytety  tj  Pm- 
ponl,  in  Mtu^rtatic't  MSS. 

*•  James,  Earl  of  Aboyne,  who  fled  to  France,  and  there  died 
heart-broken.  It  is  said  his  death  was  accelerated  by  Ihe  newt  oT 
King  Cbarlet's  execution.  He  became  renrasentatiTe  of  Uie  Gor- 
don umily,  or  Young  Huntlg,  at  the  ballad  expressot  it.  in  coii- 
s^uonce  of  U.e  death  of  hi*  eider  brother,  George,  who  foil  m 
ih*  battle  of  Allbrd.—  Jiiatnry  rtf  Gordon  Ftnnihj. 
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THE  SCOTTISn  BORDER. 


Monboae  again,  that  chieftain  bold, 

Back  unto  Scotland  fair  he  came, 

For  TO  redeem  fair  Scotland’s  land, 

TTie  pleasant,  gallant,  worthy  Graham ! 

At  the  water  of  Corron  he  did  be^i, 

And  fought  the  battle  to  the  end  ; 

Where  there  were  kill’d,  for  our  noble  king, 
Two  thousand  of  our  Danish  men.* 

Gilbert  Menitcs.  of  high  degree, 

By  whom  the  king’sdianner  was  borne ; 

For  a brave  cavalier  was  he, 

But  now  to  glory  he  is  gune.t 

Then  wo  to  Strachon.  and  Hackett  baith  ! 
And.  Leslie,  ill  death  may  thou  die ! 

For  re  have  betray’d  the  gallant  Giahams, 
Wdo  aye  were  true  to  majestie. 

And  the  Laird  of  Assaint  has  seized  Montrose 
And  had  him  Into  Edinburgh  town  ; 

And  frae  his  body  taken  the  head, 

And  quarter’d  him  upon  a trone. 

And  Huntly’sS  gone  the  self-same  way, 

And  our  noble  king  is  also  gone ; 

He  ouffer’d  death  for  our  nation. 

Our  mourning  tears  can  ne’er  be  done. 

But  our  brave  young  king  is  now  conic  home, 
King  Charles  the  ^cond  in  degree  ; 

The  l^rd  send  peace  into  hia  rime, 

And  God  preserve  his  majestie  1 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PENTLAND  HILLS. 

We  have  observed  the  early  antipathy  mutually 
eotertained  by  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  the 
koaae  of  Stuart.  It  seems  to  have  glowed  in  the 
breast  even  of  the  good-natured  Charles  II.  He 
might  have  remembered,  that,  in  1651.  the  Presby- 
tauns  had  fought,  bled,  and  ruined  themselves  m 
his  cause.  But  tie  rather  recollected  their  early  faults 
than  their  late  repentance ; and  even  their  services 
were  combined  with  the  recollection  of  the  absurd 
and  humiliating  circumstances  of  personal  degrada- 
Tx>n,l  to  which  their  pride  and  folly  had  subjected 
hm  while  they  professed  to  espouse  his  cause.  As 
a man  of  pleasure,  he  hated  their  stern  and  inflc.xible 
rigour,  which  stigmatized  follies  even  more  deeply 
than  crimes ; and  he  whisiicred  to  bis  cunddants, 
that  ’'Presbytery  was  no  religion  for  a gentleman." 
It  18  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that,  in  Uie  first  year 
of  hia  restoration,  he  formally  re-established  Prelacy 
la  Scotland ; but  it  is  surprising,  that,  with  his  fa- 
thers example  before  his  eyes,  he  should  not  havo 
been  satisfied  to  leave  at  fr^om  the  consciences  of 
those  who  could  not  reconcile  ihentselvcs  to  the  new 
Ffttera.  The  religious  opinions  of  sectaries  hove  a 
tradenev,  like  the  water  of  some  springs,  to  become 
soft  and  tnild,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  open  day. 
Who  can  recognise,  in  our  decent  and  industrious 
QaaJtera,  and  Anabaptists,  the  wild  and  ferocious 
teaeta  which  distinguished  those  MCts,  while  they 
were  yet  honoured  with  the  distinction  of  the  scourge 
and  the  pillory  7 Had  the  system  of  coercion  against 
the  Presbyterians  been  continued  until  our  day,  Blair 


and  Robertson  would  have  preached  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  only  diseovcrwl  their  powers  of  clo^juence 
and  composition,  by  rolling  along  a deeper  torrent  of 
gloomy  fanaticism. 

The  western  counties  distinguiaherl  tlieiiiselvea  by 
their  opposition  to  the  prelatic  systcrfi.  Tlircc  hund- 
red and  fifty  ministers,  ejected  Iroin  tlieir  churches 
and  livings,  wandered  through  the  mountnius,  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  covenantcHi  doctrine,  while  multi- 
tudes of  fanatical  followers  pursued  them,  to  reap  the 
forbidden  crop.  These  conventicles,  as  they  were 
called,  were  denounced_  by  the  law,  and  their  fre- 
micnters  dispersed  by  military  force.  The  genius  of 
the^  persecuted  became  stubborn,  obstinate,  and  fe- 
rocious ; and  although  indulgences  w'cre  tardily 
granted  to  some  Presoyierian  ministers,  few  of  the 
true  Covenanters,  or  Whigs,  as  they  were  called, 
would  condescend  to  compound  with  a prelauc  gO' 
vernment,  or  to  listen  even  to  their  own  favountp 
doctrine  under  tlic  auspices  of  the  King.  From  Ri- 
chard Camerom  their  apostle,  this  rigid  sect  acouiretl 
the  name  of  Comeronian.s.  They  preacheu  and 
prayed  against  the  indulgence,  and  ngain.si  the  Pres- 
byterians  who  availed  themselves  of  it,  ben-ause  their 
accepting  this  royal  boon  was  a tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Kings  supreniacvin  eccicsmstical  niut- 
ler.^.  Upon  these  bigoted  and  persecuted  fanatics, 
and  by  no  means  upon  the  Preshylcrians  at  large, 
are, to  bo  charged  ttie  wild  anarchical  principles  of 
anti-monnrcbv  and  assussination,  which  polluted  the 
period  when  they  flourished. 

The  insurrection,  commemorated  and  magnified 
in  the  following  ballad,  as  indeed  it  has  been  in  some 
histories,  was,  m itself,  no  very  important  affair.  It 
began  in  Dumfries- shire,  where  Sir  Janies  Turner,  u 
soldier  of  fortune,  was  employed  to  levy  tho  arbitra- 
ry fines  imposed  for  not  attending  the  Episcopal 
churches.1T  Tho  people  rose,  seized  his  person,  dis- 
anned  his  soldiers,  and,  having  continue  together, 
resolvwl  lo  march  towards  Edinburgh,  expecting  to 
be  joined  by  their  friends  in  that  quarter.  In  tlii.n 
they  were  uisappoinled  ; and,  being  now  diminishetl 
to  half  their  numbers,  they  drew  up  on  the  Peutland 
Hills,  at  a place  called  Rullien  Green.  They  wwe 
commanded  by  one  Wallace ; and  here  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  General  Dnlziel,  of  Binns:  who, 
having  marched  to  Colder,  to  nietl  them  on  the  La- 
nark road,  and  finding,  that,  by  passing  through 
Collington,  they  had  got  to  the  other  side  of  ibo 
hills,  cut  through  the  mountains  and  approached 
them.  W’allace  show'ed  both  spirit  and  judgment  : 
he  drew  up  his  men  in  a very  strong  situation,  ami 
withstood  two  charges  of  Dalziel’s  cavalry ; but, 
upon  the  third  shock,  the  insurgents  were  broken 
and  utterly  dispersed.  There  was  very  little  slaugh- 
ter, as  the  cavalry  of  Dalziel  were  chiefly  gentleiueii, 
who  pitied  their  oppressed  and  misguideu  country- 
men. There  were  about  fifty  killra,  and  as  many 
made  prisoners.  The  battje  was  fought  on  theQ-iifi 
November,  1606:  a day  still  observed  by  tho  scat- 
tered remnant  of  the  Canieronian  sect  wno  remilar- 
ly  hear  a field-preaching  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

I am  obliged  for  a copy  of  the  ballad  to  Mr.  I4- 
vingstunof  Airds,  who  took  it  down  from  the  recita- 
tion of  an  old  woman  residing  on  his  estate. 

The  gallant  Grahams,  mentioned  in  the  text,  are 
Graham  of  Claverhouse’s  horse. 


* MoKTOse’t  Ibrafn  aasiharic*.  who,  by  tho  way,  did  not  ex- 

eeed  Sbs  b ail. 

* GSMrt  Blenziea.  yoentw  of  Pitibddelli,  carried  tho  royal  ban- 
aer  at  MooTjiMe'a  iak  battle.  It  bore  ihe  hcadleae  coipiie  of 
Charia*  [.,  anrh  iJbitiBotio  ''  Judge  and  rcpenge  fiiu  came,  O 
Lyedf"  Nmxm*  timed  hinttdf  wonhy  of  thi»  nolilo  tnu<t,  ami, 
dhMBateiT  fclitaiof  qirarter.  died  ta  detenoe  of  hu  cl»ari:4!.— .Moii' 
nonCa  ktomatn. 


: f%  chertiw  Backet.  1 
f Owenpa  Oonko^Mcc 
irw  a atlM  ie  acotlaod  who  I 
froB  cZEDMre  bedjmacofihs ) 
irM*  «rtke  PwOBOMt  of  8cu| 
the  tad  Sbveta,  UMS,  oo«  tnonif 
»«2tyidhan«f&i8  naater.  He  I 
dbalfar  qwctwratiDf  with  llM' 
fial  af  MttiliUaer  iw  hb  hero, 

W k»  fir  a tyne  wHcvar.  who 
power  Mdineal;  and  tee  w ,, 
«Uck  may  bars  dictated  I 


_'iervirf'  of  tliR  K*fntc*. 
{untty,  one  <»!'  Uh-  ' ery 
ly  adlKTCi!  to  tho  Kinc 
s belipaiied  by  the  Ren- 
Jlina  UtHniRelvc*l  upon 
Bity-two  dayw  after  the 
urn  blamed  fia  nut  cor- 
*hop  Wiibart.  in  the 
yof  direct  treachery. 
I Mood  hit  creed,  rsu- 
, idiort  of  thie  foul 
[emiduci  orilunt- 


lytmvnrd*  Mniiinwe.  He  could  not  iwRct  tlmf,  when  he  fir»t 
glood  out  lor  tie'  Kinit.  Montrose,  tlu  n the  aiddier  of  the  Covo- 
ijiuit,  hal tictaaby  made  him  prisoner;  and  we  c««iof 
lUmtly  to  hare  i*e«w  «o  setwibh*  c»f  .Montmee's  superior  mSitary 
ft*  WA  totlonk  hun-tflf.  an  MOftl  in  rank.saperiorm  iviw- 
er.  hfld  mun-  mulorm  ni  Ittyaliy,  entitled  to  eottally  hiuh  innrk*  of 
r<>ytl  tni»f  «mi  I'liwttr.  'I'hw  much  i»  certain,  that  the  calliutt 
chill  of  Comlon  contTdiiited  greftlly  to  Sfootroae'a  ; liir 

the  of  that  name,  with  the  brave  aitd  foial  OptlvieB, 

wunivwd  fls-trrinci’otil  ttart  of  liiecavalry- 

• Amom.'  other  ndieobit*  oecomweet.  it  i«  mid.  that  some  of 
riuirle®'*  ir-iH«irtrt<w  wms  dwovered  7»y  a pryto#  neltybeur  A 
wily  old  mini'iii  r wii»  deputed  by  ht»  brethren  to  rt-teiJie  the  Kiii^ 
for  thw  IieiiHot*  «ettiida)  Heine  introduced  into  the  royBl  im'sence, 
lie  liiniteil  hi*  cnirmiw-ion  to  » eerlOt»  mlwotwlioo,  tliftt , upon  sneo 
occaeiun*,  hi*  Majesty  etuniW  «hul  tlss  wimlirtv*.  'fhe 

Kinc  it  said  to  have  reeomi'onsed  fhi*  unetperted  li  rtily  after  tho 
Keitomtion.  lie  ^<nibal*ly  rememU-red  the  joke,  tlioiiyh  lie  imyb* 
have  foreotten  the  •ervfce. 

H Sir  Janie*  Turner's  .Memfiim  huve  iKieu  imbliihwl  lotcly.  las'! 
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MiXSTRKLfeV  OF 


The  Cattle  of  Pentland  Hills. 


liallad  is  rapted  verbatim  from  the  old  H’o- 
inan's  Recitation. 


The  pliant  Graham.s  cam  from  the  west, 

Wi’  their  horses  hlack  as  ony  craw ; 

The  Lothian  lads  they  marched  fast, 

To  be  at  the  Rhyns  o'  Gallowa. 

Cctwixi  Dumfries  town  and  Arjtylc, 

The  Inds  they  marched  many  a mile ; 

Souters  and  tailors  unto  them  drew, 

'rheir  covenants  for  to  renew. 

The  Whijrs,  they,  wi’  their  merry  crpks, 

Oar’d  the  poor  pedlars  lay  down  their  pack 
But  aye  sinsyne  they  do  repent 
The  renewing  o’  their  Covenant. 

At  the  Mauchline  rnuir,  where  they  were  review’d, 
Ten  tliouaand  men  in  armour  show’d  ; 

But,  ere  they  came  to  the  Brockie’s  burn. 

The  half  of  them  did  back  return. 


General  Dalyell,*  as  I hear  tell, 

Was  our  lieutenant-general ; 

And  Captain  Welsh,  wi’  his  wit  and  skill. 
Was  to  guide  them  on  to  the  Pentland  hill. 


General  Dalyell  held  to  the  hill, 
Asking  at  them  what  was  their  will ; 
And  who  gave  thern  this  protestation, 
To  rise  in  arms  against  the  nation  1 


"Although  we  all  in  armour  be, 

It’s  not  against  his  majesty  *, 

Nor  yet  to  spill  our  neichbour’s  bluid. 
But  wi’  the  country  we’ll  conclude.’’— 


" Lay  down  your  arms,  in  the  King’s  name, 
And  VC  shall  a'  gae  safely  hamc;’’— 

But  they  a’  cried  out  wi’  ae  consent, 

" We’ll  6ght  for  a broken  Covenant."— 

" O well,"  says  he,  " since  it  is  so, 

A wiifu’  man  never  wanted  wo.” 

He  then  gave  a sign  unto  his  lads, 

And  they  drew  up  m their  brigades. 

The  trumpets  blew,  and  the  colours  flew, 
And  every  man  to  his  armour  drew ; 

The  Whigs  were  never  so  much  aghast. 

As  to  see  their  saddles  toomt  sae  fast. 


The  cleverest  men  stood  in  the  van. 

The  Whigs  they  took  their  heels  and  ran; 
But  such  a raking  was  never  seen 
As  the  raking  o’  the  Rullien  Green. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LOUDON  HILL. 

The  Whigs,  now  become  desperate,  adopted  the 
most  desperate  principles ; and  retaliating,  as  far  as 


] they  could,  the  intolerant  persecution  which  they 
i endured,  they  openly  disclaimed  allegiance  to  any 
! monarch  who  should  not  nrofesa  Presbytery,  and 
subscribe  the  Covenant.  These  principles  were  not 
likely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  government ; and 
as  we  wade  onward  in  the  history  of  the  limes,  the 
scenes  become  yet  darker.  At  lenph,  one  would 
imagine  the  parties  had  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom 
of  vice  betwixt  them;  the  hunters  assuming  to 
themselves  open  profligacy  and  legalized  oppression ; 
and  the  hunted,  the  opposite  attnuutea  of  hypocrisy, 
fanaticism,  disloyalty,  and  midnight  assassination. 
The  troopers  and  cavaliers  became  enthusiasts  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Covenanters.  If  Messrs.  Kid, 
King,  Cameron,  Peden,  &c.,  boasted  of  prophetic 
powers,  and  were  often  warned  of  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers  by  supernatural  impulse,^  Captain  John 
Creichton,  on  the  other  side,  dreamed  dreamy  and 
saw  visions^  (chiefly,  indeed,  after  having  drunk 
hard,)  in  which  the  lurking-holes  of  the  rebels  were 
discovered  to  his  imagination.!  Our  ears  are  scarce- 
ly more  shocked  with  the  profane  execrations  of  the 
persecutors, II  than  with  the  stranm  and  insolent  fa- 
miliarity used  towards  the  Deity  oy  the  persecuted 
fanatics.  Their  indecent  modes  of  prayer,  their  ex- 
travagant expectations  of  miraculous  assistance,  and 
their  supposed  inspirations,  might  easily  furnish  out 
a tale,  at  which  the  good  would  sigh,  and  the  gay 
would  laugh.TT 

In  truth,  extremes  always  approach  each  other; 
and  the  superstition  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was,  in 
some  degree,  revived  even  Iw  thw  most  deadly 
enemies.  They  are  ridiculed,  by  the  cavaliers, 
as  wearing  the  relics  of  their  saints  by  way  of 
amulet 

"She  showed  to  me  a box,  whereio  ky  hid 
The  pictures  ufCargil  and  Mr.  Kid  ; 

A splinter  of  the  (roe,  on  which  they  were  skin  j 
A double  inch  of  Major  Weir’s  best  cane  ; 

Knthillct's  sword,  beat  down  to  table  knife, 

>Vhich  took  at  Maxus*  Muir  a bishop’s  life  ; 

The  worthy  Welch's  spectacles,  wlio  saw, 

'That  windle-straws  would  ficht  ajrainst  tne  kw  | 

Titer,  windlo-stiHws,  were  stoutest  of  the  two, 

They  kept  their  around,  away  the  prophet  flew ; 

And  lists  of  all  the  prophets'  names  wore  seen 
At  Petland  Hills,  Aird  Moss,  and  Rullen  Oreon. 

" * Don’t  think,’  she  says,  ‘ these  holy  thinm  are  foppery ; 
Ther'te  preckms  antidotes  afainst  the  power  of  popery."' 

The  CajneronUm  ToorA. —Pbhnycuick’s  Ptmu,  p.  U*. 

The  militia  and  standing  army  soon  became  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  enforcing  conformity,  and  sup- 
pre.ssing  conventicles.  In  their  aid,  and  to  force 
i-ompliance  with  a test  proposed  by  government,  the 
Highland  clans  were  raised,  and  poured  down  iuto 
-Ayrshire.  An  armed  host  of  undisciplined  moun- 
taineers, speaking  a diflerent  language,  and  profess- 
ing, many  of  them,  another  religion,  were  lot  1oos<l 
to  ravage  and  plunder  this  unfortunate  country ; and 
it  b truly  astonishing  to  find  how  few  acts  of  cruelty 
they  perpetrated,  and  how  seldom  they  added  mur< 
der  to  pillage.**  Additional  levies  of  horse  were  also 
raised,  under  the  name  of  Independent  Troops,  and 


* (Gcmtral  Dalyell. - Sue  noicx  to  Old  MurUiIiry.  W'&vcriey 
NoxirU,  wl.  i>.~ Ed.J 
» 7’onwi— Empty. 

; 111  the  yi’M  ISHt,  Peden.  one  of  the  Cnmoroninn  preacher*, 
ahmii  u-n  o'clock  »t  nittius  ut  the  tire-mile,  slarle«l  up  to 
hm  feet,  anil  !inid, " Flcts  auM  SrimIic,  jtlniH  he  ilesiKiieii  bimm.-lf,! 

and  hiile  yoiiraelfl  for  L'tiloiifl m cotmne  to  t|ii:i  hmi<i>  to 

apprebenii  you : amt  I aflvi^c  you  alt  to  do  tlie  like,  lor  he  will  be 
here  witliinan  hour;**  whteb  came  to  and  uheii  they  bad 
made  a ycry  narrow  aeareli.  witbin  nml  without  rlw  tmuiie.  nod 
went  roiinrl  iIk, thorn  burh,  under  which  he  wan  hiiig  iimynic. 
they  went  olF  wichoui  ihuir  iirey.  Ho  came  in,  iinil  raid,  “And 
haa  thii  lentleman  (dn'i|rm!i]  hy  lii')  nnino]  fiven  poor  Handle,  nnd 
tliir  poor  thinya,  *<icli  a fright  I For  thin  nifibt’y  work,  (aod  ahull 
civ«  bim  aueh  a blow,  wiibin  a few  dnra.  that  alt  (he  phyaimans 
on  earth  ahali  not  bo  aide  to  euro  j”  whioii  came  to  pm*,  for  he 
dind  in  itreat  mwry.-JL.tA!  >tf  Altaaiuitr  PnUn 
J Hen  the  lir*e  of  tlii^  imotflii  opontlo  of  imdacy,  written  by 
SwiP.  who  had  cnllcctodnU  liu  anredoU!*  of  peranruUrm,  Hmi  ftp- 
ptara  tn  ha  VO  e njo}’oil  them  accordiiiaiy.  { ScoU'*  edition  of  Swill, 
Vol.  X.  [I  101.1 

I'  "Theyravod,”  «*y«  Pc<ion'a  hialonan.  “ like  Heilily  devili, 
when  lha  milt  abroiKied  from  thoirpurAuitiho  wunderiny  Whigt." 
Ona|(entleniHn  rioaeda  derlaraiiuiiuf  venMaoceacainn  the  coo- 
taMiiclent.  wiU>thi«  atmnae  ruiprecatiuii,  Ormay  the de\il make 
toy  rib*  a rridiroo  to  my  »ouli’’— MS.  Account  or  the  Preebjfltrp 
Ptnpom.  Our  armieA  iiwnre  terribly  in  Fknacri,  but  nothioc 
to  thji.  [See  Tnttram  Bhandy.l 


^ Pedan  complained  heavily,  that,  after  e heavy  atrank  with 
tbo  devil,  ho  had  got  above  him,  tpur-^alied  km  hard,  aod  ob- 
tained a wind  to  carry  him  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  when,  be- 
liold  I another  person  had  let  nail,  and  reaped  the  advantace  of 
hin  proyer-witid  before  he  could  embark. 

**  Cloland  thua  deacribee  thk  extraordinary  army: 


— " Thoae  who  were  their  chief  oonunaodeB, 
A«  nich  who  botv  the  pitnie  atarKkrta, 

Who  led  the  van  and  drove  the  roar, 

Were  riyiit  well  mounted  oftbar  tear; 

With  hrnaue*.  aod  trewa,  and  ptrnie  pkidB, 
With  food  blue  bonnet*  on  their  haada, 
Which,  on  the  one  aide,  had  a flipe. 

Adorn’d  with  a tobaouo-pipe. 

With  durk.  and  inap-wroHc,  and  inofFmiR. 

A bat.  which  they  with  oniom  fUl ; 

And,  a*  Uwir  atrict  observera  aay, 

A tup-liom  filled  with  itmuobay : 

A iliuht-out  coel  beneath  hor  plaides, 

A lane  of  Umber,  nail*,  and  hidea ; 

With  a Iona  two-naodod  aword, 

A*  aood'a  the  counUr  can  afibiil 
Had  they  not  need  of  bulk  and  bonat, 

Who  foutbt  with  all  tbeae  arm*  at  ooeal 


Of  mortal  booeatie  Ihey'ie  clean, 
iflw  1*1^00  tlw  retain  I 
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seat  part  uf  them  placed  under  the  command  of 
James  Qraham  of  Claverhouse,  a man  well  known 
to  fame  by  his  subsequent  title  of  Viscount  Dundee, 
tot  better  rcuiemberM,  in  the  western  shires,  under 
(he  dcsi^ation  of  the  Bloody  Ciavera  In  truth,  he 
appears  to  have  combined  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a 
savage  chieC*  Fierce,  unbending  and  rigorous,  no 
f.mQUan  of  conipasaon  prevented  his  commanding 
sr.d  wit.nessing  every  detail  of  military  execution 
aeainst  the  non-conformists.  Undauntedly  brave, 
arid  stcadilyfaithfui  to  bis  prince,  he  sacriheed  him- 
seii  in  the  cause  of  James,  when  be  was  deserted  bv 
ail  the  world.  If  w-e  add.  to  these  attributes,  a good- 
iy  person,  complete  skill  in  martial  exercises,  and 
(hat  ready  and  decisive  character,  so  essential  to  a 
coiiimanoer,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  this  extra- 
ordi.iary  character.  The  Whig^  whom  he  perse- 
cute^ dauni^  by  his  ferocity  and  courage,  conceiv- 
ed him  to  ^ impassive  to  their  bullels,t  and  that  ho 
had  sold  himself,  for  temporal  greatness,  to  the  se- 
ducer of  mankind.  It  is  still  believed  that  a cup  of 
wioe,  presented  to  him  by  his  butler,  changed  into 
dotted  blood;  and  that,  when  he  plungecT his  feet 
into  cold  water,  their  touch  caused  it  to  boil.  The 
steed,  which  bore  hirn,  was  supposed  to  be  the  mft 
of  Satan ; and  precipices  are  shown,  where  a tox 
cDcld  hardly  keen  his  feet,  down  which  the  infernal 
charger  conveyed  him  safelyj  in  pursuit  of  the  wan- 
derers. It  is  remembered  with  terror,  that  Claver.**e 
was  successAtl  in  every  engagement  with  the  VVhig^ 
ricept  that  at  Drumclog,  or  Loudon  Hill,  which  is 
the  sub^t  of  the  following  ballad.  The  hUtory  of 
Biuly,  toe  hero  of  the  piece,  will  bring  us  immedi- 
ately to  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  that  event. 

John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  commonly  colled  Burly, t 
vas  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  proscribed  sect.  A 
amdeman  by  birth,  he  was.  says  his  biographer, 
^zealous  and  honest- hearted,  courageous  id  every 
enterprise,  and  a brave  soldier,  seldom  any  escaping 
that  came  in  his  hands.”— /A/e  qf  John  Bal/our. 
Crdchton  says,  that  he  was  once  chamberlain  to 
Arebb^bop  Snarpe,  and,  by  negligence  or  dishpnes- 
tjr.  had  incurred  a large  arrear,  which  occasiuned 
ms  being  active  in  his  mast^s  aasassinniiori.  Hut 
of  this  I know  no  other  evidence  than  Creichton’s 
assertion,  and  a hint  in  Wodrow.  Burly  (for  that  is 
hk  most  common  derignation)  was  brutlicr-In-law 
to  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  a wild  onthiiuiaHiic  rha- 
racter.  who  joined  daring  courage  and  skill  in  the 
swora  to  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  sect.  Burly.  hiinselC 
was  less  eminent  for  religious  fervour,  than  tor  the 
active  and  violent  share  which  he  had  in  the  most 
desperate  enterprises  of  his  party.  His  name  does 
not  appear  among  the  Covenanters,  who  were  dc- 
Dounci^  for  the  affair  of  Pentland.  But,  in  1677, 
Robert  Hamilton,  afterwards  commander  of  the  in- 
surgents at  Loudon  Hill,  and  Both  well  Bridge,  with 
several  other  non-conformists,  were  assenmied  at 
Buries  bouse,  in  Fife.  There  they  wore  attack- 
ed by  a party  of  soldiers,  commands  by  Captain 
Carstairs.  whom  they  beat  ofi|  woimding  desperate- 


ly one  of  bis  party.  For  this  resistance  to  authority, 
they  were  declared  rebels.  The  next  exploit  m 
which  Burly  was  engaged,  was  of  a bloodier  coro- 
lexion  and  more  dreadful  celebrity.  It  is  well 
nown,  that  James  Shame,  Archbishop  of  St.  .An- 
drews, was  regarded  by  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  not 
only  as  a renegade,  who  had  lurnod  back  firom  the 
spiritual  plouid),  but  as  the  principal  author  of  the 
ngours  exercised  against  their  sect.  He  employ^, 
as  an  agent  of  his  ojinrcssion,  one  Carmichael,  a 
decayed  gentleman.  The  industry  of  this  man,  in 
procuring  infuniiation,  and  in  enforcing  the  severe 
penalties  against  convcnticlers,  having  excited  the 
resentment  of  the  Camcronians,  nine  of  their  nuni- 
>cr,  of  whom  Burly  and  his  broilier-in-law,  Hack- 
Bton,  were  the  leaders,  assembled  with  the  purpose 
of  waylaying  and  murdering  Carmichael ; but,  while 
they  searched  for  him  in  vain,  they  received  tidings 
that  the  Archbishop  himself  was  at  hand.  The  par- 
ty resorted  to  prayer;  after  which  they  amed  una- 
nimously that  the  Lord  had  delivered  tne  wicked 
Haman  into  their  hand.  In  the  execution  of  the 
supposed  will  of  Heaven,  they  agreed  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  a leader ; and  they  re- 
quested Hackston  of  Rathillet  to  accept  the  office,'- 
which  he  declined,  alleging,  that,  should  he  comply 
with  their  request,  the  slaughter  might  be  impuieit 
to  a private  quarrel,  which  existed  betwixt  him  and 
the  Arciibishop.  The  command  was  then  offered 
to  Burly,  who  accepted  it  without  scruple ; snd  they 
galloped  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Archbishop’s  carriage, 
which  contained  himself  and  his  daughter.  Being 
well  mounted,  they  easily  overtook  and  disarmed 
the  pniute’s  attendants.  Burly,  crying  out,  “ Jndns„ 
be  taken!”  rode  up  to  the  carriage,  wounded  the 
postiliiiii.  and  hamstrung  one  of  the  horses.  He' 
then  fired  into  the  coach  a piece,  charged  witlt  se- 
veral bullets  so  near,  that  the  archbishop’s  gown 
was  sot  on  fire.  The  rest,  coming  up,  dismountiMl, 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  carriage,  when  frighten- 
ed and  wounded,  he  crawi«l  towards  Hbcrsioii, 
who  still  remains  on  horseback,  and  bogged  for 
mercy.  The  stern  enthusiast  contented  himself' 
with  nnsw'ering,  that  he  would  not  himself  lay  a 
hand  on  him.  Burly  and  his  men  again  fired  a vol- 
lev  upon  the  kneeling  old  man  ; and  were  in  the  set 
of  riding  off,  when  one,  who  remained  to  girth  his 
horse,  ijnfortunatcly  heard  the  daughter  of  their  vic- 
tim call  to  the  servant  for  help,  exnaiming^  that  his 
master  was  still  alive.  Burly  then  again  dismount- 
ed, struck  off  the  prelate’s  hatwith  his  foot,  and  split 
his  skull  with  his  shable.  (broadsword,)  although 
one  of  the  party  (probably  Rathillet)  exclaimra, 
“ Spare  thete  grey  hairs  /”§  The  rest  pierced  hint 
with  repealed  wounds.  They  plundered  the  carriage, 
and  rode  off.  leaving,  beside  the  mangled  corpse,  the 
daughter,  who  was  nerself  wounded,  in  her  pious  en- 
deavour to  interpose  betwixt  her  father  and  his  mur- 
derers. The  murder  is  accurately  represented,  in 
bas  relief,  upon  a beautiful  monument,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  in  the  Metropolitan 


la  DoUinc  tbey'r*  accoanted  tboip, 

Exc«p(  tn  bagpipe,  aod  io  harp ; 

Far  a aiiaobtixuvr  wonl. 

She'll  <tark  oeiahbour  o'er  the  boord. 

And  then  itbe'U  flee  like  firo  from  flint, 

She’D  tcarceljr  ward  the  eecond  dint ; 

If  aoT  n«k  her  of  her  thrift, 

Friraootb  her  naioaeU  liver  hr  thift." 

CuujtNO‘8  Poems,  Edin.  1C97,  p.  IS. 


.am  the  character  of  Clavcrimuiie,  m drawn  in  Bronter 
^ Sod  with  richer  rokiurn,  Inny  aftt-Twanlu.  in  tlw  Tale  «>f 
lealalHT'  Vaverley  Novel*,  vol.  ti.  also  Lur  of  the  Loat 
I,  {fllroductirai  uod  Note*  to  Canto  U — ED.  j 
It  «w,  aod  is  believed,  that  the*  devil  fiirni<«lii:il  hl«  fa^tiitritot, 
the  pemeotoni,  with  what  b calteil  proi^arrainet  U-jnlen 

a,  but  aninat  tboee  nnlr.  Durina  the  baitli*  of  I'cndatid 

Ji.  Pstac  w Meadovrhead  ouneeived  tm  saw  thu  lialU  jvH>  imrm 

e._jaly  down  from  Gcnerai  Dalsicl'a  l>oots,  and.  t<i  iHiuntemct  the 
ft.  tcaadbd  ha  with  a piMn*  of  rilvcr  coin.  Hot  Dalricl, 
ripK  hie  on  him,  drew  back  behind  hts  *orvunt.  who  uas 
alMaaifc*d.  Life.  At  a akimiivh  in  Ayrahin*.  mhiu*  uf 

l^wik^ren  flefend-d  themsolm  m a seqtu-sterKil  house,  by 
of  a Ink*.  They  aimed  repeatedUj  but  in  vain,  at  tite 
lerof  the  aasaDanin,  an  n}fici!r,  until,  tncir  am 

______  cUDoiM  short,  one  of  them  loadijd  liir  piece  with  iho 

|o8-  at  Ae  haul  oft  the  toom,  mid  sucr.eeded  in  sltontniB  the 
plAnlo  tapensOsbe  captain.  To  acooaimodats  Dundee's  fata 


to  their  own  hynoihosis.  the  Cnmeronion  Iniditinn  runs,  that  in 
the  battle  uf  Killicrankie  he  fell,  not  by  Um  enemy'*  lira,  IniI  bv 
the  [HsUil  of  one  of  hU  own  servanU.  wIkj.  to  avoin  ilie  spell,  Imdi 
kiaded  it  with  a silnir  button  ftmti  hi.r  crut.  One  of  their  wrii«-n< 
anruos  Uwi : " Perhaps  some  may  tiiink  this,  anent  imiuf  shi>i.  a 
mrarlox,  and  be  ready  to  uliject  here,  a.r  I'ormerlT,  ramcermnrf 
Bishop  Sharpe  and  Dalricl— IIow  can  lire  dwd  have,  or  Btie. 
power  tn  save  life?  Without  entcrinr  npnn  iju>  thinit  in  its 
ality,  1 shall  only  observe,  1.  Tliat  it,  i*  neither  in  liii  (kiwer,  orul* 
hb  nature,  to  be  a saviour  of  men’s  lives  ; he  r*  called  ApoUyon. 
the  destroyer.  S.  That,  even  in  thu  cmsp,  he  w said  uidy  to  aim 
enchantment  aninst  one  kind  of  rntdal,  and  this  does  not  save 
life : for,  tbousn  load  coukl  nm  take  Bharpe  ami  CNnmrhuuse’s 
lives,  yet  ateel  a^  ailver  could  do  it  i and,  for  Daluel,  thoufh  Iw 
died  not  oo  the  field,  yet  be  dul  not  esraiK!  the  amiws  of  the  Al> 
mifhty.  "—Ood's  Judment  auairut  Pereteutore.  If  the  leeiier 
be  not  now  eonvincca  of  the  thing  in  (te  rnatitg,  J have  noUiina 
to  arid  to  such  exi|uuite  reasonina. 

1 I'TIim  it  anoUwr  of  tho  heroea  of  Old  Mortality.  Waverley 
Novel*,  vol.  ii.— Ed.1 

f They  bvlitrvod  Bbarpe  to  be  proof  amnst  sliot ; for  one  of  th» 
murderers  told  Wodrow.  that  at  the  sisltt  of  cold  boo  bii  eotoac* 
foil.  They  no  lunter  doubted  tMa,  whM  they  foand  <a  bb  pocket 
a small  clew  of  silk,  rolled  round  a bit  of  parehmaot,  markM  wkb 
two  Iona  words,  in  Helnw  or  ChaliMe  ebarmetwa.  Accoedintlv. 
it  b still  averrerl  that  the  balb  only  left  blue  moiiu  oa  the  psa- 
I late’s  Deck  and  breast,  although  the  diachaic*  t**s  so  aear  a«  to 
I bum  Ua  dotbea. 
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Church  of  St.  Andrews*.*  Thi.s  memorable  example 
of  fanatic  revenge  was  acted  upon  Magus  Muir,  near 
St.  Andrews,  3d  May,  1670.t 
Burly  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  leave  Pife:  and, 
upon  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  he  arrived  in  Evan- 
dale,  in  Lanarkshire,  along  with  Hackston,  and  a 
fellow  called  Dingwall,  or  Daniel,  one  of  the  same 
bloody  hand.  Here  he  joined  his  old  friend  Hamil- 
ton, already  mentioneef;  and,  as  they  resolved  to 
take  up  arm&  they  were  soon  at  the  head  of  such  a 
body  of  the  ‘^chased  and  tossed  western  men,”  as 
they  thought  equal  to  keep  the  field.  Thev  resolved 
to  commence  their  exploits  upon  the  2dtn  of  May, 
1C79,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  ap- 
pointed to  be  kept  as  a holyday,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; an  institution  which  they  esteemed  a pre- 
sumptuous and  unholy  solemnity.  Accordingly,  at 
the  head  of  eighty  horse,  tolerably  appointed,  Hamil- 
ton, Burly,  and  Hackston,  entered  the  royal  burgh 
of  Rutherglen : extinguished  the  bonfires  made  m 
honour  of  the  day ; and  burned  at  the  cross  the  acts 
of  Parliament  in  favour  of  Prelacy,  and  for  suppres- 
sion of  conventicles,  as  well  as  those  acts  of  council 
, which  rt^dated  the  indulgence  granted  to  Presby- 
terians. Against  all  these  acts  they  enter^  their 
solemn  protest,  or  testimony,  as  they  called  it ; and, 
having  affixed  it  to  the  cross,  concluded  with  prayer 
and  psalms.  Being  now  joined  by  a large  body  of 
foot,  so  that  their  strength  seems  to  have  amounted 
to  five  or  six  hundred  men,  though  very  indifferently 
armed,  they  encamped  upon  Loudon  Hill.  Claver- 
bouse,  who  was  in  garrison  at  Glasgow,  instantly 
marched  against  the  insurgents,  at  the  head  of  his 
own  troop  of  cavalry  and  others,  amounting  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  arrived  at  Hamilton 
on  the  1st  of  June,  so  unexpectedly,  as  to  make  pri- 
soner John  King,  a famous  preacher  among  the  wan- 
derers; and  rapidly,  continued  his  march,  carrying 
his  captive  along  with  him,  till  he  came  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Drutnclog,  about  a mile  east  of  Loudon  Hill, 
and  twelve  miles  south-w'est  of  Hamilton.  Ax  some 
distance  from  this  place,  the  insurgents  were  skil- 
fully posted  in  a boggy  strait,  almost  inaccessible  to 
cavalry,  having  a broad  ditch  in  their  front.  Cla- 
verhouse’s  dragoons  discharged  their  carabines,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  charge ; but  the  nature  of  the 
ground  threw  them  into  total  disorder.  Burly,  who 
commanded  the  handful  of  horse  belonging  to  the 
VVhigs,  instantly  led  them  down  on  the  disordered 
squadrons  of  Claverhouse,  who  were,  at  the  same 
time,  vigorously  assaulted  by  the  foot,  headed  by  the 
gallant  Cleland,t  and  the  enthusiastic  Hackston. 
Claverhouse  himself  was  forced  to  fiy,  and  w’as  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  being  taken  ; his  horse’s  belly 
being  cut  open  by  the  stroke  of  a scythe,  so  that  the 
poor  animal  trailed  his  bowels  for  more  than  a mile. 
In  his  flight,  he  passed  King,  the  minister,  lately  his 
prisoner,  but  now  deserted  by  his  guard  in  the  gene- 
ral confusion.  The  preacher  hallooed  to  the  flying 
coiiiniander,  ” to  halt,  and  to  take  his  prisoner  with 
him or,  as  others  say,  ” to  stay,  and  take  the  af- 
ternoon’s preaching.”  Claverhouse,  at  length  re- 
mounted. continued  his  retreat  to  Glasgow.  He 
lost,  in  the  skirmish,  about  twenty  of  his  troopers, 
and  his  own  cornet  and.  kinsman.*  Robert  Graham, 
whoso  fate  is  alluded  to  in  the  ballbd.  Only  four  of 
the  other  side  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Ding- 
wall, or  Daniel,  an  associate  of  Burly  in  Sharpe’s 

* The  mtinlerof  Archbishop  Sharpe  lia*  recently  been  made  tlie 
■ubject  of  a very  noble  picture  by  Mr.  Wm.  Alton,  A-R.A.  1830. 

t llie  question,  whether  the  Ruhop  ofSt  Andrew’s  death  was 
murder,  was  a shihtinletii.  or  exverimentwn  attcis,  frequently 

i>ut  to  iIm  apprehended  convonticlorw.  Isabel  Alison,  executed  at 
CflinU^h,  asth  January,  I6«l.  was  interropaleil,  before  tlie  Privy 
Council,  if  aho  converse  with  David  HbcrsIoiiT  “I  answered. 

I did  cuavone  with  him,  and  I ble«  the  Isml  that  ever  1 suw  him  ; 
for  I never  saw  ought  in  him  but  u eodly  pious  youth.  They 
asked,  if  the  killimt  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  a pious 
act?  I answered,  I never  board  him  say  hu  killtKl  him;  but,  if 
Ood  moved  any,  and  put  it  u|Hin  tliem  to  execute  his  ri^hterma 
judfment  upon  him,  I have  nothing  to  say  to  that.  They  asked 
me,  when  saw  ye  John  Balfour,  (Burly.)  that  pious  ynnlli  I 1 an- 
•wared.  I have  aeen  him.  They  asked,  when  ? 1 ana wered,  tliese 
are  frivolous  questions ; I am  not  bound  to  answer  them.”— Clotsd 
qf  H7/IMSSCS,  p.  86. 

I William  Clcland,  a man  of  considerable  renius,  was  author 
«f  •averal  s>oeiU,  puolisbed  iu  1887.  Ilia  HutubrasUc  venet  are 


murder.  ‘‘The  rebels,"  says  Creichion,  "finding 
thecurtiet's  body,  and  siipuosing  it  to  be  that  of  Cla- 
vers,  because  the  name  of  Graham  wa.<*  wrought  in 
the  shirt-necic  treated  it  with  the  utmost  inhumani- 
ty ; cutting  off  the  nose ; picking  out  the  eves ; and 
stabbing  it  through  in  a hundred  places.”  The  same 
charge  is  brought  by  Guild,  in  his  Bellum  Boihud- 
lianum,  in  which  occurs  the  following  account  of 
the  skirmish  at  Drumciog 

Mons  osl  occiduus  surfit  qui  celsus  in  oris, 

(Nomine  Louduniim,)  lossis  iMitcisque  pnifundis, 

Quo  scutet  hie  tellus,  et  aprico  gramme  tectus : 

Hue  collecta  (bit,  niinicroio  miMc  cincta, 

Turfoa  forox.  matros,  pueri,  innupteequo  poeilre, 

Quiuii  paral  egregia  Qrormus  disiwracro  turma. 

Venit,  et  prime  cuinpo  discederu  cogil ; 

Post  bo?  ot  alios,  c<eno  pruvolvit  inerti ; 

At  numcrosa  coltors,  campum  dispersa  peromnem, 
Circumfuca  ruit ; turmasqiie,  indagine  capUm, 

Aggreditur ; virtus  nun  hic,  nec  profuit  ensis  ; 

Corripuero  fiigam.  viridi  sed  gnimine  tectis, 

Prccipiiata  peril  fotsis  para  pliirima,  quorum 
Comi(>edes  honere  luto,  sesaore  rqjccto: 

Turn  rabiusa  cohora^  nuscreri  oesern,  stratus 
Invadit  IncenUqtie  vims : hic  signifer,  eheu  I 
Tiajcclus  plobido,  Gmimus,  quo  forUor  alter. 

Inter  Scotisenas  tuemt,  nec  jusiior  ullus  ; 

Hunc  inaniDus  rapucre  feris,  faciemque  virilcm 
Faxlarunt,  lingua,  auriculis,  manibusque  roscctis, 

As|iera  diffuso  spargontes  suxa  cerebro. 

Vix  dux  ipse  (bg.A  salvus,  nam<pie  exta  trahebat 
Vuliiere  tardatus  sonipes  gencrosus  hiantc ; 

Insewilur  clamoro  Conors  faiiatica,  namque 
Crudelii  semper  timidus  si  vicerit  unquam. 

MS.  Bellum  Boihuellictnum. 

Although  Burly  was  among  the  most  active  lead- 
ers in  the  action,  he  was  not  the  commander-in- 
chief as  one  would  conceive  from  the  ballad.  That 
honour  belonged  to  Robert  Hamilton,  brother  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton  of  Preston,  a gentleman, 
who,  like  most  of  those  at  Drumciog,  had  imbibed 
the  ve^  wildest  principles  of  fanaticism.  The  Cn- 
meronian  account  of  the  insurrection  states,  that 
‘‘Mr.  Hamilton  discovered  a great  deal  of  bravery 
and  valour,  both  in  the  conflict  xvith,  and  pursuit  o^ 
the  enemy ; but  when  he  and  some  others  were  pur- 
suing the  enemy,  others  flew  too  greedily  upon  the 
spoil,  small  as  it  was,  instead  of  pursuing  the  victo- 
ry ; and  some,  without  Mr.  Hamilton’s  knowledge, 
and  against  his  strict  command,  gave  five  of  these 
bloody  enemies  quarters,  and  then  let  them  go : this 
greatly  grieved  Mr.  Hamilton,  when  he  saw  some 
of  Babel’s  brats  spared,  after  the  Lord  had  delivered 
them  to  their  hands,  that  they  might  dash  them 
against  the  stones.  Pso/m  cxxxvii.  9.  In  his  own 
account  of  this,  he  reckons  the  sparing  of  these  ene- 
mies, and  letting  them  go,  to  be  among  their  first 
stepping  aside ; for  whicli  he  feared  that  the  Lord 
w’ould  not  honour  them  to  do  much  more  for  him  ; 
and  says,  that  he  was  neither  for  taking  favours 
from,  nor  giving  favours  to,  the  Lord’s  enemies.” 
Burly  was  not  a likely  man  to  fall  into  this  sort  of 
backsliding.  He  disarmed  one  of  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton’s servants  who  had  been  in  the  aefion,  and 
desirid  him  to  tell  his  master,  he  would  keep,  till 
meeting,  the  pistols  he  had  taken  from  him.  The 
man  described  Burly  to  tlie  Duke  as  a little  stout 
man,  sq^uint-eyed,  and  of  a most  ferocious  aspect ; 
from  wnich  it  appears  that  Burly’s  figure  corres- 
ppnded  to  his  manners^  and  perhaps  gave  rise  to  his 
nickname— signifying  strong.  He  was  with 
the  insurgents  till  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  and 

poor  scurrilous  trash,  as  tho  reader  may  jud^  froni  the  description 
of  tho  Hi^lnndon,  already  quoted.  But,  in  a wild  rhap^y, 
ontitlod,  Hollo,  iny  Fancy,"  he  displays  some  imaipnation. 
His  anU-monarchical  principles  seem  to  break  out  in  the  follow- 
ing lines . — 

‘ Fain  would  I know  (if  beasts  have  any  reason) 

IffcUcotu  killing  eagles  do  commit  a treason  t” 

Ho  was  a strict  non-conformist,  and,  after  the  Kcvolution.  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Earl  of  Angus’s  regiment,  cnIhMl 
tire  Cameronian  n.'giment  He  was  killed  ‘.Mst  August,  1688.  ia 
lire  cliiuchyani  of  Duiikold,  which  his  conw  manfully  atKi  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  a superior  body  of  Higlilanden.  Hia 
sun  was  ilio  author  of  the  letter  prefixed  to  the  Dunciad,  and  in 
•aid  to  have  been  the  notorious  Cleland,  who,  in  circmostances  of 
p^iniary  embarrassment,  prostituted  his  talents  to  the  compo- 
sition of  indecent  and  infamous  works ; but  this  seems  incoosistent 
with  dates,  and  the  latter  petBonage  was  probably  the  grand^ 
of  Coloool  Cleland. 
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aflenrards  fled  to  Holland.  He  joined  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  but  died  at  sea  during  the  expedition. 
TTie  Cameronians  still  believe  he  had  obtained  liber- 
ty from  the  Prince  to  be  avenged  of  those  who  had 
persecuted  the  Lord’s  people ; but,  through  his  death, 
the  laudable  design  of  purging  the  land  with  their 
blood,  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground.— 
Li^  of  Balfour  of  Kinloch. 

The  ron^uenccs  of  the  battle  of  Loudon  Hill 
will  be  detail^  in  the  introduction  to  the  next  ballad. 

The  Battle  op  Loudon  Hill. 

Toc’l  marvel  when  I tell  ye  o' 

Our  noble  Burly,  and  his  train : 

When  last  he  march’d  up  through  the  land, 

^VT  sax-and-twenty  Westland  men. 

Than  they  I ne’er  o’  braver  heard. 

For  they  had  a’  haith  wnt  and  skill ; 

They  proved  right  well,  as  1 heard  tell. 

As  they  cam  up  o’er  Loudon  Hill. 

Weel  prosper  a’  the  gospel  lads, 

That  are  into  the  west  countrie ; 

Aye  wicked  Claverise  to  demean. 

And  aye  an  ill  deid  may  he  die ! 

For  he’s  drawn  up  i’  battle  rank. 

An’  that  baith  soon  an’  hastilic ; 

But  they  wha  live  till  simmer  come. 

Sonic  bludie  days  for  this  will  see. 

But  up  spak  cruel  Claver'se.  then, 

Wi’  hastie  wit,  an’  wicked  skill ; 

**  Gae  fire  on  yon  Wcstlan’  men  : 

I think  it  is  niy  sov’rcign’s  will.”— 

But  up  bespake  his  Comet,  then, 

“It’s  be  wi’  nae  consent  o’  me! 

1 ken  I'll  ne’er  come  back  again, 

An’  mony  mae  as  weel  as  me. 

“There  is  not  ane  of  a’  yon  men, 

But  wha  is  worthy  other  three ; 

Ihere  is  na  ane  amang  them  a’, 

Ihal  in  his  cause  will  stap  to  die. 

“ An’  as  for  Burlv,  him  I knaw ; 

He’s  a man  of  honour,  birth,  and  fame;  • 

Gk  him  a sword  into  his  hand, 

He'll  fight  thysell  an’  other  ten.”— 

But  up  eoakc  wicked  Claver’se,  then, 

I wat  nis  heart  it  raise  fu'  hie ! 

And  he  has  cried  that  a’  might  hear, 

“Man,  ye  hae  sair  deceived  me. 

**  I never  ken’d  the  like  afore, 

Na,  never  since  I came  frac  hamc. 

That  you  sae  cowardly  here  suld  prove. 

An’  yet  come  of  a noble  Gneme.” — 

But  up  bespake  his  Comet,  then, 

“Since  that  it  is  your  honour’s  will, 

Mysell  shall  be  the  foremost  man. 

That  shall  gie  fire  on  Loudon  Hill— 

“At  your  command  I’ll  lead  them  on, 

But  yet  wi’  nae  consent  o’  me; 

For  weel  I ken  I’ll  ne’er  return, 

And  mony  mac  as  weel  as  me.”—* 

Then  up  he  drew  in  battle  rank ; 

I wat  he  had  a bonny  train  ! 

But  the  first  time  that  bullets  flew. 

Aye  be  lost  twenty  o’  his  men. 

Then  back  he  came  the  way  he  gaed, 

I w*8t  right  soon  and  suddenly ! 

He  gave  command  amang  his  men, 

And  sent  them  back,  and  bade  them  floe. 

Then  up  came  Burly,  bauld  an’  stout, 

Wi’s  little  train  o’  Westland  men  ; 

Wha  mair  tiian  either  ance  or  twice 
.In  Edinburgh  confined  had  been. 

They  hae  been  up  to  London  wnt. 

An’  yet  they’re  a’  come  safely  dowm  ; 

Sax  troop  o'  horsemen  they  hae  beat, 

And  chased  them  into  Glasgow  towrn. 

* the  Bceotint  of  tbif  t>aUie  in  Old  Mortulity.  Waverio’ 
*ot-  n — Ep.J 


THE  BATTLE  OP  BOTHWELL  BRIDGE. 

It  has  been  ofren  remarked,  that  the  Scottish, 
notwithstanding  their  nauona]  courage,  were  always 
unsuccessful  when  fighting  for  their  religion.  The 
cause  lay,  not  in  the  principl&  but  in  the  mode  of  ita 
application.  A leader,  like  Mahomet,  who  is  at  the 
same,  time  the  prophet  of  his  trib^  may  avail  himself 
of  religious  entnumasm,  because  it  comes  to  the  aid 
of  discipline,  and  is  a powerful  means  of  attaining 
the  despotic  command,  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
general.  But,  among  the  insurgents,  in  the  reigns 
of  the  last  Stuarts,  were  min^pod  preachers,  who 
taught  diflerent  shades  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine ; 
and,  minute  as  these  shades  sometimes  were,  neither 
the  several  shepherd  s,  nor  their  flocks,  could  cheerful- 
ly unite  in  a common  cause.  This  will  appear  from  the 
transactions  leading  to  the  battle  of  Botnwell  Bridge. 

We  have  seen  that  the  party,  which  defeated  CTa- 
verhouse  at  Loudon  Hill,  were  Cameronians,  whose 
principle  consisted  in  disowning  all  temporal  autho- 
rity, which  did  not  How  from  and  through  the  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant.  This  doctnrre.  which 
is  still  retained  by  a scattered  remnant  of  tiie  sect 
in  Scotland,  is  in  theory  and  would  be  in  practice, 
inconsistent  wnth  the  safety  of  any  well-regalatea 
government,  because  the  Covenanters  deny  to  their 
governors  that  toleration,  which  was  iniquitously 
refused  to  themselves.  In  many  respects,  therefore, 
w'e  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  anxiety  and  rigour 
with  which  the  Cameronians  were  persecutraV  al- 
though W'e  may  be  of  opinion,  that  milder  means 
would  have  induced  a melioration  of  their  principles. 
These  men,  as  already  noticed,  excepted  against  such 
Presbyterians  as  were  contented  to  exercise  their 
worship  under  the  indulgence  granted  by  govern- 
nicnL  or,  in  other  words,  who  would  have  b^n  sa- 
tisfied with  toleration  for  themselves,  without  insist- 
ing upon  a revolution  in  the  6tate,or  even  in  the  church 
establishment. 

When,  however,  the  success  at  Loudon  Hill  was 
spread  abroad,  a number  of  preachers,  gentlemen, 
and  common  people,  who  had  embraced  the  more 
moderate  doctrine,  loined  the  army  of  Hamilton, 
thinking  that  the  dinerence  in  their  opinions  ought 
no  longer  to  prevent  their  acting  in  the  common 
cause.  The  insurgents  were  repulsed  in  an  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Glasgow  whicn,  however,  Claver- 
bouse,  shortly  afterwards,  thought  it  necessary  to 
evacuate.  They  were  now  nearly  in  full  possession 
of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  pitched  their  camp  at 
Hamilton,  where,  instead  of  modelling  and  discipli- 
ning their  army,  the  Cameronians  and  Erastians 
(fur  su  the  violent  insurgents  chose  to  call  the  more 
moderate  Presbyterians)  only  debated,  in  council  of 
war,  the  real  cause  of  their  being  in  arms.  Ilobert 
Hamilton,  their  general,  was  the  leader  of  the  first 
party;  Mr.  John  Walsh,  a minister,  headed  the 
Erastians.  The  latter  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  get  a 
declaration  drawn  up,  in  which  they  ownetf  the 
King’s  government;  out  the  publication  of  it  gave 
rise  to  new  auarrels.  Each  faction  had  its  own  set 
of  leaders,  all  of  whom  aspire^  to  be  officers ; and 
there  were  actually  two  councils  of  war  issuing  con- 
trary orders  and  di^larations  at  the  same  time;  th« 
one  owning  the  King,  and  the  other  designing  him 
a malignant,  bloody,  and  perjured  tyrant. 

Meanwhile,  their  numbers  and  zeal  were  mamr 
fied  at  Edinburgh,  and  (peat  alarm  excited  lest  they 
should  march  eastward.  Not  only  w'as  the  foot 
militia  instantly  called  out,  but  proclamations  were 
issued,  directing  all  the  heritors,  in  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  northern  shires,  to  repair  to  the  Kin^s 
host,  with  their  best  horses,  arms,  and  retainers.  In 
Fife,  and  other  counties,  where  the  Presbyterian 
doctrines  prevailed,  many  gentlemen  disolieyed  this 
order,  and  were  afterwards  severely  fined.  Most  of 
them  alleged,  in  excuse,  the  apprehension  of  disqui- 
et from  their  wive.s.t  A respectable  force,  howcvei; 

' " Balcanquhall  of  that  ilk  alleiretl,  that  hia  horaca  were  rob- 
bed, but  shunned  to  take  ttw  declaration,  for  fear  of  diaouiet  fern 
hia  wife.  Younc  of  Kirkton -hi*  lodjres  doneeroua  piekonui,  uia 
hitter  cunes  if  (le  ahould  learc  tier,  and  the  appearenca  of  abor- 
tion on  hw  uflerina  to  iro  Itom  her.  And  many  othm  pled,  in  c«- 
ncrel  tenns,  that  their  wives  opposed  or  contiWicted  Uwir  sou>S- 
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was  soon  assembled  t and  James,  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  and  Monmouth,  was  sent  down,  by  Charles 
II.,  to  take  the  command,  furnished  with  instruc- 
tions, not  unfavourable  to  the  Presbyterians,  The 
royal  army  now  moved  slowly  forward  towards  Ha- 
milton, and  reached  Bothwell  mooron  the22d  of  June, 
1679.  The  insurgents  were  encamped  chiefly  in  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton’s  park,  along  the  Clyde,  which 
separated  the  two  armies.  Bothwell  bridge,  which 
isTong  and  narrow,  had  then  a portal  in  the  middle, 
with  gates,  which  the  Covenanters  shut,  and  barri- 
caidoed  with  stones  and  logs  of  timber.  This  impor- 
tant post  was  defended  by  three  hundred  of  ttieir 
b«it  men,  under  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  and  Hall  of 
Haughhead.  Early  in  the  morning,  this  party  cross- 
ed the  bridge,  and  skirmished  with  the  royal  van- 
guard, now  advanced  as  far  as  the  village  of  Botb- 
well.  But  Hackston  speedily  retired  to  his  post,  at 
the  end  of  Bothwell  bridge. 

While  the  dispositions,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, announced  his  purpose  of  assailing  the  pass, 
the  more  moderate  of  the  insurgents  resolved  to  offer 
terms.  Ferguson  of  Kaitloch,  a gentleman  of  land- 
ed fortune,  and  David  Hume,  a clergyman,  carried 
to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  a supplication,  demanding 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  a free  parliament,  and 
a free  general  assembly  of  tue  church.  _ The  Duke 
heard  tneir  demands  with  his  natural  mildness^  and 
assured  them  be  would  interpose  with  his  Majesty' 
in  their  behalf,  on  condition  of  their  immediately 
dispersing  themselves,  and  yielding  up  their  arnis. 
Had  the  insurgents  been  all  of  the  moderate  opinion, 
this  proposal  would  have  been  accepted,  much  blood- 
shea  saved,  and,  peHiaps,  some  permanent  advan- 
tage derive  to  tneir  party ; or  had  thev  been  all 
Cameronians,  their  defence  would  have  been  fierce 
and  desperate.  But  while  their  motl^  and  misas- 
sorted  officers  were  debating  upon  the  Duke’s  propo- 
sal, his  field-pieces  were  already  planted  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  to  cover  the  attack  of  the 
foot  guards,  who  were  led  on  by  Lord  Livingstone 
to  force  the  bridge.  Here  Hackston  maintained  his 
post  with  zeal  and  courage ; nor  was  it  until  all  his 
ammunition  was  expended,  and  every  support  deni- 
ed him  by  the  general,  liiat  he  reluctantly  abandoned 
the  important  pass.*  When  his  party  was  drawn 
bach^  the  Duke’s  army,  slowly,  and  with  their  can- 
non in  front,  defiled  along  the  bridge,  and  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  as  they  came  over  the  nver ; the  Duke 
commanded  the  foot,  and  Claverhouse  the  cavalry. 

It  would  seem,  that  these  movements  could  not 
have  been  performed  without  at  least  some  loss,  had 
the  enemy  been  serious  in  opposing  them.  But  the 
insurgents  were  otherwise  employed.  With  thestran- 
gest  delusion  that  ever  fell  upon  devoted  beings,  they 
chose  these  precious  moments  to  cashier  their  offi- 
cers, and  elect  others  in  their  room.  In  this  impor- 
tant operation,  they  wore  at  length  disturbed  by  the 
Duke’s  cannon,  at  the  very  first  discharge  of  which 
the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  wheeled,  and  rode  off, 
breaking  and  trampling  down  the  ranks  of  their  in- 
fantry in  their  f%ht.  The  Cameronian  account 
blamtis  Weir  of  Gt^nridge,  a commander  of  the 
horse,  who  is  tenoed  a aad  Achan  in  the  camp.  The 
more  moderate  party  lay  the  whole  blame  on  Hamil- 


ton, whose  conduct,  they  say,  left  the  world  to  de- 
bate, whether  he  was  most  traitor,  coward,  or  fi)ol. 
The  generous  Monmouth  was  anxious  to  spare  the 
blood  of  his  infatuated  countrymen,  bv  wnich  he 
incurred  much  blame  among  the  high-flying  royal- 
i.st.**.  Lucky  it  was  for  the  insurgents  that  the  battle 
did  not  hnppcn  a d^  later,  wiien  old  General  Dalzell, 
who  divided  with  Claverhouse  the  terror  and  hatred 
of  the  Whigs,  arrived  in  the  camp,  with  a commis- 
sion to  supersede  Monmouth,  as  commander-tn- 
chief.  He  is  said  to  have  upbraided  the  Duke,  pub- 
licly, with  his  lenity,  and  heartily  to  have  wished  bis 
own  commission  had  come  a day  sooner,  when,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  " These  rogues  should  never 
more^  have  troubled  the  King  or  coumry.”t  But, 
notwithstanding  the  merciful  orders  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  the  cavalry  made  great  havoc  among 
the  fugitives,  of  whom  four  hundred  were  elaiu. 
Guild  thus  expresse.s  himself— 


Et  ni  Dux  vaiidua  tenuUict  forte  eatervu, 

Vix  quM^iam  pnifufu*  vitam  aerv«net  inettCD  > 

Non  BuditK  Duci*  venim  mandata  tupremi 
Oranibui,  intequiuir  flurientf!*  nlurimaUirba, 

Penue  offToa,  paanm,  (repicU  runnidiiie  captof 
Obtruocat,  MB%’Utnque  aiiicit  tht  riacerm  fomim. 

MS.  BeMum  BethuetUarnmn. 

The  same  deplorable  circumstances  are  more  ele- 
gantly bewailed  in  Wilson’s  Cltfde,  a poem,  reprint- 
ed in  Scottigh  Degcrivtive  Poemg,  edited  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  Leyden,  Edinburgh,  1803 


Where  Bothmll’f  tiridfe  connoeta  the  manrin  ateep. 

And  Clyde,  bulow.  runa  ailenl,  alroof,  and  liMp. 

The  hardy  poaaant.  by  opprewion  driven 
To  batilo.  deem’d  hia  cauae  the  cauae  of  heaven ; 

Unakilt'd  in  anna,  with  uaoteM  couran  atood. 

While  sontle  Monmouth  (lieved  U>  abed  tua  blood } 

But  fierce  Dundee,  inflamra  with  de^ly  bate, 

In  venxeaiice  for  the  sreat  .Montroao'a  fato, 

Let  looae  the  aword,  and  to  the  hom'a  ahaoe 
A barbaioua  hocatomb  of  victima  paid."  * 

The  object  of  Claverhouse’s  revenge,  assigned  by 
Wilson,  IS  grander,  though  more  remote  and  less 
natural,  than  that  in  the  bailad,  which  imputes  ffie 
severity  of  the  pursuit  to  his  thirst  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  cornet  and  kinsman,  at  Dnimm^st 
and  to  ihc  quarrel  betwixt  Claverhouse  and  Mon- 
mouthv  it  ascribes,  with  great  naivete,  the  blo^y 
fate  of  the  latter.  Local  tradition  is  always  apt  to 
trace  foreign  events  to  the  domestic  causes,  \^ich 
are  more  immediately  in  the  narrator’s  view.  There 
is  said  to  be  another  song  upon  this  battle,  once  veiy 
popular,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  recover  it  'I^ia 
copy  is  given  from  recitation. 

There  were  two  Gordons  of  F^iHstoun,  father  and 
son.  They  were  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  their  progenitors  were  bfr 
lieved  to  have  been  favourers  of  the  reformed  doc- 
trine, and  possessed  of  a translation  of  the  Bible,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Wickliffe.  William  (^rdon,  the 
father,  was,  in  1663,  summoned  before  the  Privy 
Council,  for  keeping  conventicles  in  hia  house  ana 
woods.  By  another  act  of  Council,  he  was  banish^ 
out  of  Scotland,  but  the  sentence  was  never  put  into 
execution.  In  1667,  Earlstoun  was  turn^  out  of  his 
house,  which  was  converted  into  a garrison  for  the 
King’s  soldiers.  He  was  not  in  the  oattle  of  Both- 


Bui  the  Jti-tiriary  Court  Snind  Ibi.i  dt.'fi'nr.c  lutally  irrelevant.”— 
FocNTjuNHAii'a  Decision.*,  vul.  i.  p.  8S. 

* There  im  an  accurali.-  rcprc»entaiion  of  this  part  of  the  enyaxe- 
mopt  in  an  oU  painting,  of  which  (hurt*  art*  tun  i*upiM  I'Xiout ; 
one  in  ihennllectiuii  of  tua  <imco  tin*  Duke  uf  Ilnmilton,  the  oilier 
at  Dalkeith  Huum;.  'I'bt:  whole  apjiuarunep  of  the  srouml.  evon 
iiirtiiJinea  Tew  olil  housna,  ia  tJip  sufiit!  wliif  li  tin:  icviiC  now  pro- 
•enU.  'nie  removal  of  tiio  iiorr.h.  oi  gateway,  iitiou  the  britlfrc.  b 
flio  only  perceptible  (lifference.  The  Diikn  of  Monmouth,  on  a 
white  chartt'r,  directathe  maicli  oftlw  j«rty  enaiup'd  in  atonninf 
tlic  brid^.  while  hi*  uruilory  ^sll  the  iiiutlcy  runkv  of  the  Cove- 
nanti-n*.  An  cnymving  of  tniii  iminlini;  u-oul<l  b«'  urrrptablc  to 
tile  curious ; and  I am  aati*fiod  an  opportunity  of  copyinc  it,  for 
that  purpone.  would  be  readily  sTanlno  by  cither  of  the  noliie  pro* 
pricturt.  1810,  . . . Tlie  picture  Imh  been  l•^vtuvl‘‘li  in  outline  for 
one  of  ttif  nublicatioiH  of  ihe  Bannatyne  Glub.  litnu. 

♦ Dalzell  wax  a mao  of  savn^n  rnannem.  A prisom-r  havina 
railed  at  him.  while  under  examinntion  la:for<>  the  I'nvv  Council, 
ctllini;  him  ” a Muicovia  iMXUt.  who  uiuJ  to  ruof>t  mun.  tbr  mf 
neral.  in  a nasiion,  struck  liim  wiih  the  pornel  uf  bu  abolihle.  on 
the  foce.  (ill  the  blood  ipruitr.’*— PoPTiTAmHAi.i.,  vtil.  i.  p tS9. 
He  had  awoni  never  tn  shave  nis  brani  atlrr  llm  death  of  riuirlM 
the  Fir-C  The  vpiierahle  apitetidiyr*  rearlwd  hi«  sWl".  and  as  ho 


wore  fllwayinn  olil-fashioni’d  hiiff  r.oal.  hb  appearanoeio  I..andon 
ne'er  fitiled  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  chiUben  and  of  the  moli. 
Kin-  Cbarleji  It.  iijuvi  to  ewYtir  nt  him.  fur  btinyinB  sucli  a rabhlo 
of  liun  to^utlwr,  tu  tie  eancezed  (u  death,  while  they  faped  at  ii<* 
tone  bcfttd  and  &nti<iui>  liAliit,  and  cxliortfd  him  toeuva  and  divva 
lik.H  a Chri'UiiiB.  tu  kwp  tin*  [kkw  hairnn,  as  Dalxell  esprera^  it, 
out  ofdainrer.  In  complianct'  with  tliiii  nyi*iei:l,  be  ones  anpeoint 
at  court  fa^hionafily  ditwuHl.  cicpi.rinc  the  Iwnrd  | but,  when  ilu* 
Kinp  bad  luiijrhiHi  aulliricntly  at  tbo  inctuniur{iluiBb,  he  imimcd 
his  old  drees,  to  the  treat  joy  of  tins  boy's,  Ids  iiimaJ  auendants.-** 
Cacicnrox's  .Uwoof-#,  j*.  UKt. 

; There  m some  reiwoii  to  conjecturv,  that  tlie  eaveilfO  of  Uv? 
r'amemiiiniiH,  if  succcMful,  woiiUf  bate  b(>eii  Htiie  leai  aaofuinu- 
ry  than  tliut  of  ihu  royiilists.  Cretcliton  mentions,  that  (hey  Iwri 
vrectwl  in  their  ramp,  a liiph  pair  of  fallows,  and  preparwd  a 
eunntity  of  httlli-n.  to  iiaua  such  pritunuts  as  might  fall  into  llwir 
lIanl^^t  and  be  admtrvs  the  fiirhi?arance  of  the  Kinf's  soMters. 
who,  when  they  returned  with  their  pruonorw.  broutbt  lh«iti  to  (ho 
very  smit  wliere  tbo  fallows  stood,  and  fuoidtHl  thom  their,  with- 
out ollennf  to  hnn>  a siiiflc  individual.  Guild,  in  tlio 
BothtifJllaHHm,  alludci  to  the  same  story,  which  ia  randare.! 
ptolmble  by  the  rhararter  of  Hamilton,  the  Insuttetit  feneral.-' 
fJru.p'g  .tf.^s.'-C»n'*.HTri.v's  MtmGirg,p.  61 
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wdl  bridge,  but  was  met,  hastening  towards  it,  by 
some  English  dragoons,  engaged  in  the  pursuit  al* 
ready  commenced.  As^  he  refused  to  surrender,  he 
was  lustaiitly  slain. —Wiujon’s  History  of  Bothwell 
Rising —Ltife  qf  Gordon  of  Earlsluun,  in  Scottish 
IVorthU-f — WoDBOw’s  History,  vol.  ii.  The  son, 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Earlstoun,  I suppose  to  be  the 
hero  of  the  ballad.  He  was  not  a Caincronian.  but 
of  the  more  moderate  class  of  Presbyterians,  whose 
sole  object  was  freedom  of  conscience,  and  relief 
frctm  the  oppressive  laws  against  non*conformists. 
He  joined  the  insurgents  shortly  after  the  skirmish 
at  I^udon  Hill.  He  appears  to  have  been  active  in 
forwarding  the  supplication  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth; After  the  battle,  he  escaped  discovery,  by 
flying  into  a house  at  Hamilton,  bclonmngto  one  of 
ms  tenants,  and  disguising  himseif  in  female  attire. 
His  person  was  proscribes  and  his  estate  of  Earls- 
toun was  bestowed  upon  Colonel  Theophilus  Ogil- 
thorpe,  by  the  crown,  first  in  security  for  5000/.  and 
afterwards  in  perpetuity.— Fountainhali,  p.  390. 
The  same  author  mentions  a person  trira  at  the 
Circuit  Court,  July  10,  1633,  wlely  for  holding  in- 
tercourse with  Earlstoun,  an  intercoinrnuned  (pro- 
■cribod)  rebel.  As  he  had  been  in  Holland  after  the 
bsitle  of  Bothwell,  he  was  probably  an  accesso^  to 
the  scheme  of  invasion,  which  the  unfortunate  Earl 
of  Argyle  was  then  meditating.  He  was  apprehend- 
ed upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  tried,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  condemnud  to  die;  but  his  fate  was 
postponed  by  a letter  firom  the  King,  apppinting  him 
to  be  reprieved  for  a month,  that  he  might,  in  the 
bterim,  oe  tortured  for  the  discovery  of  ms  accom- 
plices. The  council  had  the  unusual  spirit  to  rc- 
BioQstrate  against  this  illegal  course  of  severity.  On 
November  3,  168.3.  he  received  a farther  re.spite,  in 
hopes  he  would  make  some  discovery.  When  brought 
to  the  bar,  to  be  tortured,  (for  the  King  had  reitera- 
ted his  commands,)  he,  through  fear,  or  distraction, 
roared  like  a bull,  and  laid  so  stoutly  oboot  him,  that 
the  hangman  and  his  assistant  could  hardly  master 
tom.  At  last  be  fell  into  a swoon,  and,  on  his  reco- 
charg^  General  Dalzell.  and  Drummond, 
(violeni  Tories,)  together  with  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
Um,  with  being  the  leaders  of  the  fanatics.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  he  aiTected  this  extravagant 
behaviour  to  invalidate  all  that  agony  might  extort 
fiom  him  concerning  his  real  accomplices.  He  was 
sent,  first,  to  Eklinburgh  Castle,  and,  afterwards,  to 
a pnson  upon  the  Bass  island:  although  the  Privy 
Cmmcil  more  than  once  deliberated  upon  appointing 
his  immediate  death.  On  22d  August,  IGH  Earls- 
toun was  sent  for  from  the  bas^  ana  ordered  for 
execution,  4ih  November,  1684.  He  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  doom  by  escape;  but  was  discovered  and 
ukem  after  be  had  gained  the  roof  of  the  prispn. 
llie  ^uncil  deliberated,  whether,  in  consideration 
of  this  attempt,  he  was  not  liable  to  in.stant  execu-, 
tkm.  Finally,  however,  they  were  satisfied  to  im- 
prison him  in  Blackricss  Castle,  16th  September, 
1684,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  Revolution, 
when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  his  doom  of  forfeit- 
ure reversed  by  act  of  Parliament.  See  Fountain- 
mall,  voL  L pp.  238,  240,  245,  260,  301,  302. 
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The  Battix  or  Bothwell  Bbidge. 

'*  O BILLIE,  billie,  bonny  billie, 

Will  ye  go  to  the  wood  wi’  me? 

We'll  ca’  our  horse  hame  masterless. 

An’  gar  them  trow  slain  men  are  wc.”— 

'*  O no,  O no !”  says  Earlstoun, 

"For  that's  the  thing  that  mauna  be ; 

For  I am  sworn  to  Bothwell  Hill, 

Where  I maun  either  gae  or  die.”— 

So  Earlstoun  rose  in  the  morning, 

An*  mount^  bv  the  break  o’  dav ; 

An’  be  has  joined  our  Scottish  lads. 

As  they  were  marching  out  the  way. 

" Now,  farewell,  father,  and.  farewell,  mother. 

And  fare  ye  wecl,  niy  sisters  three ; 

An’  fare  ye  welj,  my  Earlstoun, 

For  thee  again  I’ll  never  see  1” 

So  they’re  awa*  to  Bothwell  Hill, 

.\n’  waly*  they  rode  bonnily ! 

when  the  Duke  o’  Monmouth  saw  them  cornin’, 
He  went  to  view  their  company. 

" Ye’re  welcome,  lads,”  the  Monmouth  said, 

“ Ye’re  welcome,  brave  Scots  lads,  to  me; 

/Vnd  sae  are  you,  bravo  Earlstoun. 

The  foremost  o’  your  company ! 

” But  yield  your  weapons  ane  an  a’ ; 

O yield  your  weapons,  lads,  to  me ; 

* Waly  /—on  int«ijectjon. 

* Blutj  wa*  tho  ffavourite  coloor  of  tlie  Covenuiteta ; hence  the 
vulfar  phmte  of  a trulv  blue  Whif.  SpaJdina  infomut  lu.  that 
whw  tho  tint  anny  of  Covenantan  ontorvJ  Abcrdcon,  few  or 
nooe  “wanted  a blue  ribband  ; the  Lord  Gordon,  and  aome  oth 
era  of  the  Marquia  (of  Huntly'i)  family  had  a ribband,  when 
they  were  dwalling  in  the  town,  of  a red  neeh  colour,  wliich  they 
worn  in  their  hau,  and  called  it  the  royal-  ribband,  as  a Ncn  of 
their  love  and  loyalty  to  the  Kins.  In  despite  and  derUion  there- 
of, this  blue  nbband  waa  worn,  and  called  tho  Cooenantcro'  rib- 
band. by  the  liaill  soldiers  of  the  army,  who  would  not  hear  of  the 
royal  rmband,  such  waa  their  pride  and  malice.”— Vol.  i.  p.  IS3. 
Alter  the  departure  of  this  first  army,  the  town  waa  occupied  by 
the  bamm  of  the  royal  party,  till  thev  wore  once  more  expelled 
by  the  Covenanters,  who  plundered  tho  burxh  and  country  adja- 
cent ; “ no  fowl,  cock,  or  hon,  left  unkilled,  and  tlie  haill  house- 
dofs,  meysena,  (i.  e.  lap-do(B.]and  whelpa  within  Aberdeen,  kill- 
ed upon  the  streeta  : so  tmt  neither  liound,  mosaen,  nor  other 
dug,  was  left  alive  that  they  could  see.  The  reason  waa  this— 
when  the  first  army  camo  here,  ilk  captain  and  soldier  had  a blue 
ribband  about  bis  craig  (i  a neck]:  in  despite  and  derision 
wheroof,  when  they  reinoi-ed  from  Aberdeen,  some  women  of 
Aberdeen,  as  was  alleg^,  knit  blue  ribbands  about  tlieir  messeas' 
creigs.  whereat  their  soldiers  took  oflence,  and  killed  all  tlieir 
dogs  for  this  very  cause."— P.  ISO. 

I have  seen  one  of  the  ancient  banners  of  the  Covenanters  t it 
was  divhied  into  four  compartments,  inscribed  with  tho  words— 
ChrUt— Covenant— Klnf—Kinfrdonu  i^imilar  standards  are 
inontioned  in  Spalding's  curious  and  minute  narrative,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
IM,  SIS. 

I SfelTd— Planted.  I //eipo— Hollow. 

n Knowe  —Knoll. 

T It  is  very  extraordinary,  that,  in  April,  I6SS.  Claverhouse  was 
loll  out  of  the  new  comraissioii  of  Privy  Council,  as  being  too  fa- 
vourable to  the  fiinatics.  The  pretence  was  his  having  married  into 
the  Presbyterian  family  of  Lord  Dundonald.  An  act  of  Council  was 
also  passed,  reflating  tho  paniicnt  of  imarters.  which  is  stated 
by  Fountainhal)  to  have  been  uono  in  od<um  of  Claverhouse,  and 
in  order  tn  excite  complaints  against  him.  This  charge,  lo  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  and  conduct  of  Claverhouse.  seems  to 
have  been  the  fruit  of  a quarrel  betwixt  Inm  and  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer.— Fountainhall.  Vol.  i.  p.  360. 

'rhat  Claverliouse  was  most  iinwortliily  accused  of  mitigating 
tho  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  will  appear  from  the  fiillow- 
ing  simple,  but  very  affecting  narrative,  extracted  fiom  one  of 
the  little  publications  which  appeared  soon  aflcr  the  Revolution, 
wlule  the  facts  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  sufferers.  The 
imitation  of  the  scriptural  style  produces,  in  luisMges  of  these 
works,  an  effect  not  unlike  wlmt  we  feel  in  reading  the  beautiful 
* liook  of  Ruth.  It  is  taken  from  the  life  of  Mr.  Alexander  Peden,* 
printed  about  ino. 

" In  the  be^nningof  May,  ISSS,  ho  came  to  the  house  of  John 
Rrown  and  Manon  Weir,  whom  he  married  before  be  went  to 

* Th«  rnUmtlssm  of  Utl*  pcrMnisgs,  snd  of  bis  follosrart,  inwMsJ  hUn, 
sa  hsa  Lsco  already  DOlle«<f,  wUh  prnphstle  powers  t but  bardlr  any  of 
the  atorlss  told  of  hire  sseetds  that  sort  of  gloomy  eon)sotnrt  of  mlafor. 
tniM,  wbleb  tba  precarioea  ■lloatlon  of  hit  tact  to  greatly  fostared.  The 
following  puiM  rtlalH  lo  tbs  baiUe  of  Bothwell  bridge  t “That  db- 
mal  dav,  sai  of  Jane,  16T9,  of  Bothwell  bridge,  when  the  Lord'i  people 
fell  and  S«d  before  the  enemy,  he  was  forty  inilet  dieunt,  near  tba  Bor- 
der, and  kept  himself  rtllrvd  until  the  middle  of  the  day,  wb«a  some 
(rtendt  atid  lo  him,  ' Sir,  the  people  era  wailing  for  eernioo.'  Ha  an- 
kwered,  * Let  them  go  to  (heir  praysrt  i for  mt,  I nrithtr  can  nor  will 

• preach  sny  (hie  day,  for  our  frienda  are  fallen  and  fled  before  the  enemy, 
at  HaialHno,  and  they  era  haehiog  snd  bt^ng  them  down,  and  thrir 
blood  It  running  likt  wattr. ' *'  Tht  feitt  of  Ptdrn  art  thut  eommtmo- 


For  gin  ye’ll  yield  your  weapons  up, 

Ve^se  a’  gae  hame  to  your  country.” — 

Out  then  spak  a Lennox  lad, 

And  waly  but  he  spoke  bonnily ! 

“ I winna  yield  my  weapons  up. 

To  you  nor  nae  man  that  I see.” — 

Then  he  set  up  the  flag  o’  red, 

A’  set  about  wi’  bonny  blue  ;t 

” Since  ye’ll  no  cease,  and  be  at  peace. 

See  that  ye  stand  by  ither  true.'* — 

They  stell’dt  their  cannons  on  the  height. 

And  showr’d  their  shot  down  in  the  nowe  ;§ 

An’  beat  our  Scots  lads  even  down. 

Thick  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe.ll 

As  e’er  you  saw  the  rain  down  fa’. 

Or  yet  the  arrow  free  the  bow.— 

Sac  our  Scottish  lads  fell  even  dowm. 

An’  they  lay  slain  on  every  know’e. 

" O hold  your  hand,”  then  Monmouth  ciyd, 

" Gie  quarters  to  yon  men  for  me!” — 

But  wicked  Claver’se  swore  an  oath, 

His  Cornet’s  death  revenged  sud  be. 

*'  O hold  your  hand.”  then  Monmouth  cry’d, 

*'  If  onything  you'll  do  for  me ; 

Hold  up  your  hand,  you  cursed  Grffiine,ir 
Else  a rebel  to  our  King  ye’ll  be.” 

Ireland,  where  he  itayod  all  night ; and  in  the  rooming,  when  be 
took  farewell,  he  came  out  of  the  door,  laying  to  hinMelf,  * Poor 
woman,  a fearful  morning,'  twice  over.  ' A dark  miitv  morn- 
ing l*  The  ne.tt  morning,  between  five  and  lix  houn,  the  laid 
Jolin  Brown  liaving  performed  the  wonhip  of  God  in  hia  family, 
was  going,  with  a spado  in  his  hand,  lo  make  ready  some  peat 
ground  I tlie  mist  being  very  dark^  ho  know  not  until  cniol  and 
bloodv  Clarerhoufo  composaed  him  with  three  troops  of  horse, 
bright  him  to  his  house,  and  there  examined  him  i who,  thoufb 
ho  was  a man  nf  a stammering  speech,  yet  answered  him  dm- 
tinctly  and  solidly  ; which  made  Ctavurhouse  to  examine  those 
whom  be  had  taken  to  be  his  guides  through  the  miiira,  if  ever 
they  heard  him  preach  J They  answered,  * No.  no,  be  was  never 
a preacher.'  He  said, ' Ifhehas  never  preachtrd,  meikle  he  has 
prayed  in  his  time  he  said  to  John,  (jo  to  your  prayers,  for 
you  shall  immediately  die  I’  When  he  was  praying,  Claverhouse 
interrupted  him  three  times ; one  time,  that  he  stopt  him.  he  was 
pleading  that  tlie  Lord  would  spare  a remnant,  and  not  make  a 
nill  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger.  Claverhouse  raid,  * I nve  you 
time  to  pray,  ana  ye  are  begun  to  preach he  turned  about  up- 
on las  knees,  and  said,  'Sir,  you  know  neither  the  nature  of 
preaching  or  praying,  that  calls  tiiii  preaching.’  Then  continued 
without  confiision.  When  ended,  Claverhouse  said, ' Take  good- 
night ofrour  wife  and  children.’  His  wife,  standing  by  with  her 
child  in  her  arms  lhat  slie  had  brought  forth  to  him,  and  another 
child  of  his  first  wife's,  he  came  to  her,  and  said,  ‘ Now.  Marion, 
the  day  is  come  lhat  I told  you  would  come,  when  I spake  first  to 
youof  marrying  me.'  She  said, ' Indeed,  John,  I can  willingly 
part  with  you.'—'  Then,'  he  said,  'this  is  all  1 desire,  I have  no 
more  to  do  but  die.'  He  kissed  his  wife  and  bairns,  and  wished 
purchased  and  prumi^  blessings  to  bo  rouliiidied  upon  them, 
and  his  bleuing.  Claverliouse  onlered  six  soldiers  toslioot  him  : 
the  niokt  part  of  tlie  iKillots  came  upoo  his  head,  wldch  scattered 
bis  brains  upon  the  ground.  Claverhouse  said  to  his  wife, 

' What  thinkest  tliou  ofthy  husband  now,  woman?'  She  said. 

‘ I ihougbt  over  much  of  him,  and  now  os  much  as  ever,*  He 
s^, ‘It  wore  hut  justice  to  lay  thee  beside  him.'  She  said,  'Ift-e 
were  permitted,  I doubt  not  but  yotiroraelUo  would  so  that  length: 
but  liow  will  yv  make  answer  for  this  morning  s work  ?*  He 
raid.  ‘ To  man  1 can  be  answerable  ; and  fur  God.  i will  take  him 
in  ray  own  hand.’  CInmhouse  mounted  his  hone,  and  marched 
and  fcR  her  with  the  corpse  of  her  dead  husband  lying  Uiere : sbe 
set  the  bairn  on  the  ground,  and  gathered  his  brains,  and  tied  up 
bis  head,  and  straighted  bis  body,  and  covered  him  in  lier  plaid, 
and  sat  down,  and  wefit  over  him.  It  beinp  a very  desert  place, 
where  never  victual  grew,  and  far  from  neiflibotiis,  it  was  some 
time  hcfiire  any  friends  came  to  her;  the  first  that  came  was  a 
very  fit  hand,  that  old  singular  Christian  woman,  in  the  Cum- 
mer head,  named  Elisabeth  Menzies,  three  miles  distant,  who 
had  been  tried  with  U»e  violoot  death  of  her  husband  at  Pentland, 
afterwards  of  two  worthy  sons,  Thomas  Weir,  who  was  killed  at 
Dnimclog.  and  David  St^l,  who  waa  suddenly  shot  afterwaida 
when  taken.  The  said  Marion  Wetr.  sitting  upon  her  husband's 

raisd  by  Fountalohsll,  37th  of  Msroh,  168S “ Ntsre  can*  to  the  Privy 
Coencll,  that  about  on«  bundred  miu,  wtll  orintd  and  appolnttd,  had 
Uft  Irslaod,  booauw  of  a search  thers  for  such  maloont*nu,  and  Undsd 
in  th*  VMt  of  Scotland,  and  lolned  with  th*  wild  foaatica  T)ie  Coun* 
oil,  finding  that  thay  dlMppoIntod  ihatr  forew  by  tkalklaf  from  hoU  to 
holt,  «tra  of  opinion,  it  wart  balitr  total  ibaio  gatharinloa  body, and 
draw  lo  a bead,  and  ao  ihay  wonld  gat  ihrrn  allogalher  In  a anorr. 
They  hod  om  Mr.  Peden,  a mlnUiorwlth  them,  and  one  laaae,  wbooere- 
mandad  ihan.  They  hod  frighted  moat  part  of  all  (ha  country  mlnliwrs. 
ao  that  they  durat  not  aioy  at  thoir  churebca,  but  rctlrad  to  Edinburg^ 
or  to  ganuon  (owns  t and  It  waa  aad  la  aaa  whola  ahirta  dattltnio  of 
rrcaemng.axeapt  la  burghs  Wbaraaur  (hay  euaa  thay  plundarad  otbii, 
and  {lartiealaTly  at  my  Lord  Dnmfritt'a  hnuta.”— Pobnloinfio/L 
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Then  wicked  Claver’se  turn’d  about, 

I wot  an  angry  man  was  be; 

And  he  hae  lifted  up  hie  bat. 

And  cry^d,  “ God  bleae  hie  Majesty  1” 

Than  he’s  awa'  to  London  town, 

Aye  e’en  as  fast  as  he  can  dree ; 

an*c.  toM  me.  that  hefore  that,  »he  could  lee  no  blood  but  tbe 
w ill  daoiner  to  faint ; ami  jret  »he  wu  helped  to  be  a witneM 
toall  Uua,  without  either  tkintinc  or  oonfueion,  eaoept  when  the 
•hate  ware  let  off  her  ere*  dazrlM.  Ha  eortwe  wrere  buHed  at 
the  ead  ofha  hoiae.  where  bo  waaalain,  with  thie  inacriptiou  on 
hia  aratw-elone : — 

" fa  earth’*  cold  bod,  the  duitr  pert  here  lies. 

Of  ooe  who  did  the  earth  os  tfuet  doroiM  t 
Here,  in  this  place,  from  earth  he  took  departure  t 
Now  he  has  ^ the  aariamJ  ofthe  martyra.” 

“ Thir  nemler  war  rnirnniltcd  br.- twist  nix  ami  Mt>%m  in  the 
BMnimtr  t Str.  J*«1»'U  wseatwiil  P-n  or  efetm  inil<s»  di«aiti.  lair- 
hg  been  fei  the.  |i,>UU  .ill  iiiil.t ; )«i  t-^ine  to  th«  bouse  ee* 

tea  aad  eirlil.  ami  J to  rail  in  the  family,  mat  be  mieht 
rnr  aiDOiif't  them  t when  j»rA}’H<«l«*a3uL  ‘l.tiri!,'wheti  will  thou 
anase  tfenwn  s tdorx!  I tWi.  M Brown's  blood  be  ^eecioui  to  thy 
■fht  I and  hastfii  tho  day  *»be»  tbou  wilt  ai  enKt*  jl,  with  Came- 
m'a  Canedr*.  and  many  of  our  martyra’  n-iinea : and  oh  t 
fotbat  day.  when  the  l^rd  would  avenye  nil  their  IiI<kk1s  l‘— 
"WVii  ended.  John  MuirVad  inomn’d  w hat  he  rntmiu  l»f  Brow  n’s 
Uaodi  He  said  twice  over,  ‘ Wh.'it  d«  f irtean  i Cl.'ivorhoase 
tap  bm  at  zJy.  Fre^MI  tin*  mominy,  and  ha*  owHv  manb'rfd 
John  Bmwn  | hi*  crwtiep  atr  lyinp  at  the  cm!  of  hbi  bouse,  and 
kii  peer  wift;  siUine  w'ft'ptnf  by  Itts  <'i>rpM>..  and  not  a soul  Ui 
ipou  a w'onl  comfortahry  to  h<‘r.’  ** 

V'bilewe  rnA  tiu*  dismal  slory,  wi>  mutt  n'meiiilicr  Brown's 
otBttioD  was  that  of  an  arowed  and  determined  retwl.  liable  as 
mk  to  mihtary  execution  ; so  that  the  atrocity  was  more  that  of 
dw  tiioes  than  of  Claverhouse.  That  caneml’*  rallant  adhorence 
tohtf  snnCer,  the  mimrutded  James  Vll.,  and  hb  tloriou*  death 
Ml  the  fisld  of  victory,  at  KiJIicrankic,  have  tendM  to  presnrro 
aoddU  faia  memory.  He  ia  still  remembered  in  the  Highlands 
utwaiost  sucocaafnl  leader  of  their  clans.  An  sneiont  (entlo* 


Pause  witnesses  he  has  wi’  him  ta’eih 
And  ta’en  Monmouth’s  head  ffoe  ^sbody. 

Alsng  the  brae,  beyond  the  brig, 

Mony  brave  man  lies  cauld  and  still ; 

But  lang  we’ll  mind,  and  sair  we’ll  rue, 

The  bloody  battle  of  Bothwell  Hill. 

man.  w ho  bud  U>mc  anns  for  the  cnuRc  of  Smart  in  1715.  told  the 
Editor,  th.it  when  tlin  armies  nua  un  the  field  uri>ali)i:  at  tilw- 
riff  miiir,  a veteran  chief,  (I  think  he  namnlUordim  of  CilenburJi' 
at.)  cuveruil  with  scara.  came  up  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  arid  eani- 
aitty  pfti«ae<l  him  to  oriler  the  Hislilandi-r*  tri  rharyu.  Dofore  the 
reirular  amiy  of  Aryyle  had  r.om|ilctely  futmed  their  line,  snd  at  a 
moment  w hen  llw  rapid  and  funuu*  rinHct  of  die  rtansini^ht  liavo 
tbniwn  diem  into  inial  diaorder.  JMar  repatedir  answered,  it 
war  nut  yet  time  « till  thu  chii'Bain  tumiia  from  him  in  disdain 
and  diTipair,  nnd,  stamping  widi  rage. exclaimed  aloud,"  0 for 
one  bouruf  Dumleot*"* 

Claverhou sword  fa  «trait  cut-and-ihrust  blade}  i»  in  the 
poMCFsioii  of  Lord  WiHKllKiuseiee.  In  IVidiycoick  lujune  is  nrc- 
s«ned  die  hiitT'eoat.  w hic.h  he  wore  at  the  baldc  of  Killirrankie. 
The  fatal  Bli.d-hnle  in  under  thu  ami  pit,  so  dial  the  hall  nuisi 
have  Uvn  received  while  hi*  attn  was  raised  to  direct  the  pur- 
suit. However  Im  came  hy  his  chiirm  of  profile  cctiainly  had 
not  worn  the  garment  usnnlly  supimsetl  tocotifi-r  that  prhilcse. 
and  whirti  wus  catl.H't  fhr  rpiristco/it  rif  prcnif,  ttr  (if  nrcrscfry. 
It  wHv  thus  inadei  ”0n  Clirintmn*  dai.  ut  night,  a thieud  must 
be  wpavoc  of  fhi  t.  I»y  a little  virgin  girle,  in  tbe  iiamwof  the  liivell; 
and  it  miBt  he  by  Iwr  woven,  and  alw  wroiigiit  with  flie  lu-edle. 
In  the  lirea'it,  or  thru  twrl  llKirrof.  must  In*  made,  with  nevdh- 
work,  twohe.’uk;  tin  ttm  bead,  at  the  rigid  side,  must  bes  iuil 
ami  n long  laanl ; the  left  head  must  have  on  a crown,  and  it 
must  be  >io  borrible  that  H male  mai-mblp  Bidrelmbt  and  nn  each 
side  of  the  vrasUoto  muut  he  made  a crussc.**-^  Scott’s  Itttcovt- 
rie  qf  WUcitcrafi,  p.  ssi. 

It  would  be  now  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  down  our  popular 
l^tnr,  connoted  with  biatory,  to  the  year  1745.  But  aJmoat  all 
the  party  Imlmds  of  that  period  havo  been  already  printed  and 
ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ritson. 

• (0  for  ea«  hour  of  Wsitae*  wight, 

Ur  wcU-ikillrd  Urucr,  lu  ruli  (hr  6gbl,  So- — .Uanniaii. } 
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SCOTTISH  MUSIC.-AN  ODE. 

ST  J.  LKTOBN. 

TO  lANTHE. 

.^cAcr  sweet  siren ! breathe  again 
T%at  deep,  pathetic,  powerful  strain, 

Whose  melting  tones,  of  tender  woe, 

Fall  soft  as  erening’s  summer  dew, 

That  bathes  the  pinks  and  harebells  blue, 

Which  in  the  vales  of  Teviot  blow. 

Such  was  the  song  that  soothed  to  rest, 

Fsr  in  the  green  ide  of  the  west,* 

'Tbe  Celtic  warrior’s  parted  shade ; 

Such  are  the  lonely  sounds  that  sweep 
O’er  the  blue  bosom  of  the  deep, 

Wbere  shipwreck’d  manners  are  laid. 

Ah ! sure,  as  Hindft  legendst  tell, 

When  music’s  tones  the  bosom  swell, 

The  scenes  of  former  life  return ; 

Ere,  sunk  beneath  the  morning  star, 

We  left  oor  parent  climes  afar, 

Imnunred  m mortal  forms  to  mourn. 

Or  Hi  as  ancient  sages  ween. 

Departed  spirits,  half  unseen, 

Can  mingle  with  the  mortal  throng ; 

'Tis  when  from  heart  to  heart  we  roil 
Tbe  deep-  toned  music  of  the  soul, 

That  warbles  in  our  Scottish  song. 

I hear.  I hear,  with  awful  dread, 

Tbe  plaintive  music  of  tbe  dead ! 

* 'n»  PUxftifmU,  or  CotUa  parediw. 

* TW  efbet  of  tauaic  k expl^oad  by  the  HlftAb,  as  recaSinf 
to  our  mmoon  tbe  tin  of  iwiuaie.  beard  in  a state  of  pre-ewt- 
coca.  — nd«  woptala. 


They  leave  the  amber  fields  of  day ; 

Soft  as  the  cadence  of  the  wave, 

That  murmurs  round  the  mermaid’s  grave, 
They  mingle  in  the  magic  lay. 

Sweet  siren,  breathe  the  powerful  strain ! 
hochroyan} s DamaetX  sails  the  main  ; 

The  crystal  tower  enchanted  sec  1 
“ Now  break,"  she  cries,  " ye  fairy  charms 
As  round  she  sails  with  fond  alarms, 
‘‘Now  break,  and  set  my  true  love  free !" 

Lord  Barnard  is  to  greenwood  gone, 

Where  fair  Oil  Morrice  sits  atone. 

And  careless  combs  bis  yellow  him : 

Ah  ! mourn  the  youth,  untimely  slsln ! 

The  meanest  of  Lord  Barnard’s  train 
The  hunter’s  mangled  head  must  bear. 

Or,  change  these  notes  of  deep  deip^air, 

For  love^  more  soothing  tender  atr ; 

Sing,  how,  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
Brown  Adam’si  love  mamtain’d  her  truth, 
Nor  would  resign  the  exiled  youth 
For  any  knignt  the  fair  could  see. 

And  ring  the  ffawk  qf  pinion 
To  southern  cUmes  who  win^  his  way. 
For  he  could  speak  as'welfas  fly  | 

Her  brethren  how  tbe  fair  bailed. 

And  on  her  Scottish  lover  smil^ 

As  slow*she  raised  her  languid  eye. 


Fair  was  her  cheek’s  carnation  glow, 
Like  red  blood  on  a wreath  of  snow  t 
Like  evening’s  dewy  star  her  eye ; 
White  as  the  sea-mew’s  downy  breast. 


J Tbs  few*  of  Lochr<»an.“P«M«. 
i S«e  the  ballad,  entitled,  Browm  JAam. 
f See  tbe  Otfy  Ooss-Htep*. 
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Borne  on  the  jiurge'e  foamy  crest, 

Her  graceful  bosom  heaved  the  sigh. 

In  youth’s  first  mom,  alert  and  gay, 

Ere  rolling  years  had  pass’d  away, 
Remember’d  like  a morning  dream, 

I heard  these  dulcet  ineasores  float, 

In  many  a liuuid  winding  note. 

Along  the  banka  of  Teviot's  stream. 

Sweet  sounds ! that  oft  have  soothed  to  rest 
The  sorrows  of  my  guileless  breast, 

And  champ’d  away  mine  infant  tears: 

Fond  memory  shall  your  strains  repeat. 

Like  distant  echoes,  doubly  sweet. 

That  in  the  wild  the  traveller  hears. 

And  thus,  the  exiled  Scotian  maid, 

By^fond  alluring  love  betray’d 
To  visit  Syrins  date-crown’d  shore. 

In  plaintive  strains,  that  soothed  despair, 

Did  “Bothwell’s  banks  that  bloom  so  fatr,”* 
And  scenes  of  early  youth  deplore. 

SoA  siren,  whose  enchanting  strain  . 

Floats  wildly  round  my  raptured  brain, 

I bid  your  pleasing  haunts  adieu ! 

Yet,  fabling  fancy  oft  shall  lead 
My  footsteps  to  the  silver  Tweed, 

Through  scenes  that  1 no  more  must  view.t 


INTBODCCTIO.N  TO  THE  TALE  OP  TAMLANE. 

ON  TH*  FABIES  OF  POPULAB  SUPEBSTITION.t 

*‘  or airr  eivof , br  moonlight  thadowi  s««n. 

TbeuJvw  token,  aiul  liw  ctccied  sreen.’’— Pope. 

In  a work  avowedly  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  the  poetry  and  traditions  of  the  “olden  timje,”  it 
would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  this  opportunity  of 
making  some  observations  upon  so  interesting  an 
article  of  the  popular  creed,  as  that  concerning  the 
Elves,  or  Fairies.  The  general  idea  of  spirits,  of  a 
limited  power,  and  subordinate  nature,  dwelling 
among  the  woods  and  mountains,  is  perhaps  com- 
mon to  all  nations.  But  the  intermixture  of  tribes, 
of  languages,  and  religion,  which  has  occurred  in 
Europe,  renders  it  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
names  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  such  soirits, 
and  the  pnmary  ideas  which  were  entertained  con- 
cerning tneir  manners  and  habits. 

The  word  d/,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  ori- 
ginal name  ot  the  beings  afterwards  denominated 
fairies,  is  of  Gothic  origin,  and  probably  signified, 
simply,  a spjrit  of  a lower  order.  Thus,  tne  Saxons 
had  not  only  dun-e(/erL  berg-dfen,  and  munt-rlfcru, 
wirits  of  the  downs,  hills,  and  mountains ; but  also 
/dd^tifen,  uudu-d/en^  aae~d/cn,  and  vxtter-dfcn ; 
spirits  of  the  fields,  of  the  woods,  of  the  sea,  and  of 
toe  waters.f  In  Low  German,  the  same  latitude  of 
expression  occurs ; for  night-hags  are  termed  o/u- 
innat  and  ahten,  which  is  sometimes  Latinized 
aluee.  But  the  prototype  of  the  English  elf  is  to  be 
sought  chiefly  in  the  htrg-e(/‘en,  or  duergar.  of  the 
Scandinavians.  From  the  most  early  of  the  Ice- 
landic Sagas,  as  well  as  from  the  Eada  itself,  we 
learn  the  belief  of  the  northern  nations  in  a race  of 


dwarfish  spirits,  inhabiting  the  rocky  mountains, 
and  approaching,  in  some  respects,  to  the  human 
nature.  Their  attributes,  amongst  which  we  recog- 
nise the  features  of  the  rnodern  fairy,  were,  super- 
natural wisdom  and  prescience,  and  skill  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  especially  in  the  fabrication  of  arms. 
They  are  farther  described,  as  capricious,  vindictive, 
and  easily  irritated.  The  story  of  the  elfin  sword 
Tyr.jUng^  may  be  the  most 'pleasing  illustration  of 
this  position.  Suafurlami.  a Scandinavian  monarch, 
returning  from  hunting,  bewildered  himself  among 
the  mountains.  About  sunset  he  beheld  a large  rock, 
and  two  dwarfs  silting  before  the  mouth  of  a cavern. 
The  king  drew  his  sword,  and  intercepted  their  re- 
treat, by  springing  betwixt  them  and  their  r^ess, 
and  impost  upon  them  the  following  condition  of 
safety that  they  should  make  for  him  a falohkm, 
with  a baldric  and  scabbard  of  pure  gold,  and  a blade 
which  should  divide  stones  and  iron  as  a garment, 
and  which  should  render  th^  wielder  ever  victorious 
in  battle.  The  elves  complied  with  the  requisition, 
and  Suafurlami  pursued  his  way  home.  Returning 
at  the  time  appointed,  the  dwarfs  delivered  to  him 
the  famous  sword  'Pgrjing  ,*  then,  standing  in  tbo 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  spoke  thus  j “This  sword, 
O king,  shall  destroy  a man  every  time  it  is  bran- 
dished, but  it  shall  perform  three  atrocious  deeds, 
and  it  shall  be  thy  bane.’’  The  king  rushed  forward 
with  the  charmed  sword,  and  burira  Imth  its  edges 
in  the  rock ; but  the  dwarfs  escaped  into  their  re- 
ccsses.ll  'fnis  enchanted  sword  emitted  rays  like 
the  sun,  dazzling  all  against  whom  it  was  bramUsb- 
ed ; it  divided  steel  like  water,  and  was  never  un- 
sheathed without  slaying  a man.— flerrarar  Saga. 
p.  9.  Similar  to  this  was  the  enchanted  sword 
Skoffnung^  which  was  taken  by  a pirate  out  of  the 
tomo  of  a Norwegian  monarch.  Many  such  tales 
arc  narrated  in  the  Sagas ; but  the  most  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  duergar,  or  elve^  and  their  attributes, 
is  to  be  found  in  a prmce  of  Torfeeus  to  the  history 
of  Hrolf  Kraka,  who  cites  a dissertation  by  Einer 
Gudmund,  a learned  native  of  Iceland.  “ I am  firm- 
ly of  opinion,’’  says  the  Icelander,  “ that  these  beings 
are  creatures  of  God,  consisting,  like  human  bein^ 
of  a body  and  rational  soul ; that  they  are  of  difler- 
ent  sexes,  and  capable  of  producing  children,  and 
subject  to  all  human  affections,  as  sleeping  ana  wa- 
king, laughing  and  crying,  poverty  and  w^th  : and 
that  they  posses .s  cattle,  and  other  effects,  and  are 
obnoxious  to  like  other  mortals.”  He  pro- 

ccitls  to  state,  that  the  femalfS  of  tins  race  are  ca- 
pable of  procreating  with  mankind;  and  mves  an 
ncuuunt  of  one  who  bore  n child  to  an  mbaoitaniof 


Iceland,  for  whom  she  claimed  the  privilege  of 
tism  ; ile(>osilIng  the  infant  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard,  together  with  a goblet  of 
g<)Id,  IIS  an  offering. — llistoria  Hrolji  Ktakct,  a 
Tony  AO. 

Simihar  to  tlie  traditions  of  the  Icelanders  are 
tho.se  current  among  the  Laplanders  of  Finland, 
concerning  a subterranean  people,  gifted  with  su- 
pernaturar  qualities,  and  inhabiting  the  recesses  of 
the  earth.  Resembling  men  in  their  general  appear- 
ance. the  manner  of  their  existence  and  their  nabits 
of  lire,  they  far  excel  the  miserable  Laplanders  in 
perfection  of  nature,  felicity  of  situation,  and  skill  in 


: it  out  oftatp  rear*  that  an  EivrUch  fentleman,  tn- 

*e))in«  in  Pale*tine,  not  far  from  JeruMkm.  m Im‘  jpaiwnd  throuefa 
a country  town,  he  nearrt.  by  cheun.*,  a \vuman  titUnc  at  her  Juor, 
clandliiif  her  chiU,  tn  sin?,  Hc^hweli  hank,  thtnt  bloomtti  fair. 
The  crotieman  hvreat  wnntieied.aivJ  iurtbkvit)i,  in  EiiKli^h,  aulu- 
ted  Inn  Monviin.  wbu  joyfully  antwcn'il  him  ; an<l  aoid  the  waa 
riglit  clad  there  to  tee  a fsntlernan  of  uur  itio ; and  udd  him  that 
she  wat  a Seotrith  woman,  and  came  firtl  from  ScuiUmi  to  Ve- 
nice, end  from  Vkhico  thithrr.MrhiTD  her  fortune  wax  to b«  the  wife 
of  an  officer  under  thu  Turk;  who,  being  at  that  jnetant  absent, 
and  very  xmn  lo  return.  nIio  nntreated  the  tcntlcninn  to  itay 
thetre  until  hit  return.  The  which  bo  did;  and  She,  far  country 
take,  to  ihow  benwlf  the  mqrv  kind  nnd  bountiful  unto  him,  told 
ber  hnibond.  at  hit  home-coming,  that  the  yenttenian  wat  her 
tbntman ; whereupon  her  huxtMnd  cntcrUunvJ  liini  very  kindly ; 
and.  at  hit  ileparturc,  gave  hrm  divert  thing*  of  gmxl  value,’*— 
VaMTtOAN'a  RtuUutton  of  Dtcaytd  ImeUigence.  Chay.  of 
Xha  h-tmao}!*  of  our  Antim  FamilUa.  Antwerp,  1B05. 

t (Dr.  Leyden  w-(w,  when  be  wrote  theaa  venat,  on  the  eve  of 
rlanartlng  for  India— wliere  lie  died —Eo.l  , 

J ITha  reader  will  do  well  in  rnmparc  this  early  eatay  with  Sir 
Walter  .^ron'i  ftmrfh  Letter  on  Demonology,  1830,  where  hs  will 


find  the  author'll  opinions  on  tevoral  points  coniidcrably  modi- 
fil'd : at  alto  the  Preface  and  Notet  to  Grimxi’b  JimU'und- 
kinarr  Marrhcn  t and  an  Biwnr  on  Popular  Buperatitwn*.  by  Mr. 
Soullmy.  H»  tlic3'?th  Number  nr  the  Qunrlcriy  Review.— En.i 
I rrfi>' wtiUT  of  the  liiitmi'il  Prufac*' to  Warton's  TlitUrw  of 
Englwii  Puefry.  (Edit.  1SS4,)  doiibu  whether  **thw  catalogue  of 
JEfrkit  over  ohiaini.-d  r.urmno  among  iha  people.”  He  *8ft. 
thm  at  U‘Mt  reniU-rt'ii  dmiblful,  by  its  nzuct  corretpundcnca  with 
the  Ori  cinn  iiamen  of  Dryadr*,  Ac.  Rif,  aceonling  lo  this  writer, 
nrijnnnlly  incaim  running  ten/er— whence  the  Elbr : and  here  he 
Diiiic<-i>  a curioiiN  coiiiridcnce  with  and  tym.fdta.-ED.] 

■ Pcrlmiw  in  this,  utid  similar  fulet.  we  may  rmignite  *ocne- 
Uiinp  of  rtml  hi-tory.  That  tho  Tina,  nr  annieoi  native*  of  Scan- 
rlinnvia.  were  driven  info  the  moniitnint,  by  th<!  invtu.ion  of  Odin 
and  hia  Axial  icH,  is  suffiricntly  probatde  ( amt  there  it  reaaoii  U> 
belii'vi',  that  th«  uboriginal  inhahilunU  undemtuod.  better  than 
the  intnidrni,  how  tu  inonufiirturc  the  produce  of  Ihcir  own 
mine*,  it  is  tliorefore  iM>uible,  that,  io  procesi  qf  time,  the  op- 
DU^MedFins  may  have  been  tranaforrtiea  into  ibo  supematiAl 
auergar.  > A similar  traiiafurmaiion  ha*  taken  place  artwng  tfaa 
vulgar  it)  Reotlaiul,  regarding  ibe  PicU  or  Ppghi,  tp  whom  they 
Mcribe  various  dupernuturai  attributes. 
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tnechaniciU  arts.  From  all  these  advantages,  how- 
ever, after  the  partial  conversion  of  the  Laplanders, 
the  subterranean  people  have  derived  no  farther  cre- 
dit^ than  to  be  confounded  with  the  devils  and  ma- 
gicians of  the  dark  ages  of  Christianity;  a degrada- 
tion which,  a»  will  shortly  be  demonstrated,  has  been 
also  suffer^  by  the  harmless  fairies  of  Albion,  and, 
indeed,  by  the  whole  host  of  deities  of  learned  Greece 
and  mighty  Rome.  The  ancient  opinions  are  yet  so 
6rmly  rooted,  that  the  Laps  of  Finland,  at  this  day, 
boast  of  an  intercourse  with  these  lieings,  in  ban- 
quets, dances,  and  magical  ceremonies,  and  even  in 
more  intimate  commerce  of  rallanlry.  They  talk, 
with  triumph,  of  the  feasts  which  they  have  shared 
ui  the  elfin  caverns,  _where_  wine  anti  tobacco,  the 

5 reductions  of  the  Fairy  region,  went  round  in  ahiin- 
ance,  and  whence  the  mortal  guest,  after  receiving 
the  kindest  treatment,  and  the  most  salutary  coun- 
sel, has  been  conducted  to  his  tent  under  an  escort 
of  bis  supernatural  entertainers.— Jfisacnj,  dc  Lap- 
pvnibus. 

The  superstitions  of  the  islands  of  Peroe,  concern- 
ing their  J-yoddenskemen,  or  under-ground  people, 
are  derived  from  the  duergar  of  Scandinavia.  These 
behigs  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  interior  recesses 
of  mountains,  which  thev  enter  by  invisible  passa- 
ges. Like  the  Fairies,  they  are  supposed  to  steal 
nuinan  beings.  “ It  happened,”  says  Debes,  p.  364, 
**a  good  while  since,  when  the  burghers  of  Bergen 
had  the  commerce  of  Feroe,  _thnl  there  was  a man 
b Servaade,  called  Jonas  Soideman,  who  was  kept 
by  spirits  in  a mountain  during  the  space  of  seven 
Tears,  and  at  length  came  out : but  lived  afterwards 
m great  distress  and  fear,  lest  tliey  should  again  take 
him  away ; wherefore  people  were  obliged  \o  watch 
him  in  the  night,”  The  same  author  mentions 
another  young  man  who  had  been  carried  away, 
and,  after  his  return,  was  removed  a second  time 
upon  the  eve  of  his  marriage.  He  returned  in  a 
Mort  time,  and  related,  that  the  spirit  that  had  car- 
ried him  away  was  in  the  shape  of  a most  beautiful 
woman,  who  pressed  him  to  forsake  his_  bride,  and 
remain  with  her ; urging  her  own  superior  beauty, 
and  ^)lendid  appearance.  He  added,  that  he  saw 
the  men  who  were  employed  to  search  for  him,  and 
heard  them  call ; but  that  they  could  not  sec  him. 
nor  could  he  answer  them^  till  upon  his  determined 
r^Qsal  to  listen  to  the  spirit’s  persuasions,  the  spell 
ceated  to  operate.”  The  Kidney-shaped  West  Indian 
bean,  whicri  is  sometimes  driven  upon  the  shore  of 
the  F'eroes,  is  termed  by  the  natives,  " the  Fairic’a 
kidney”  , . , . . 

In  these  traditions  of  the  Gothic  and  Finnish 
trib^  we  may  recognise  with  certainty,  the  rudi- 
ments of  elfin  superstition;  but  we  must  look  to 
various  other  causes  for  the  modifications  which  it 
has  undergone.  These  arc  to  be  sought,  first,  in  the 
traditions  of  the' East ; 2d,  in  the  wreck  and  confu- 
sion  of  the  Gothic  mythology : 3d,  in  the  tales  of 
chivalry:  4th,  in  the  fables  of  classical  antiquity; 
6tt  in  the  influence  of  the  Christian  leligion;  6th, 
ana  finally,  in  the  creative  imagination  of  the  16th 
century.  ^ It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  effect  of 
these  various  causes,  before  stating  the  popular  be- 
lief of  our  own  lime,  remrding  the  Fairies. 

I.  To  the  traditions  of  the  East,  the  Fairies  of  Bri- 
tain owe,  I think,  little  more  than  the  appellation, 
by  which  they  have  been  distinguished  since  the 
days  of  the  Crusade.  The  term  “ Fairy,”  occurs  not 
only  in  Chaucer,  and  in  yet  older  Enjclish  authors, 
but  also,  and  more  frequently,  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guage ; from  which  they  seem  to  have  adopted  it. 
Ducange  cites  the  following  passage  from  Gul. 
Guiart,  in  Hietoria  Francica,  MS. 

*'  Pluaen  parient  de  Guenart, 

Du  Lou,  (to  L’Aane.  dc  Kcnart, 

Do  Faeriet  et  de  Sontea, 

De  phantoamea  ct  de  lueiiaoorca.” 


The  Lay  le  Frain,  enumerating  the  subjects  of 
the  Breton  Lays,  informs  us  expre^y, 

Many  thor  beth  of  faery. 

By  some  etymologists  of  that  learned  class,  who 
not  only  know  whence  words  come,  but  also  whi- 
ther they  are  going,  the  term  Fairy,  or  Fairie,  is 
derived  from  Fae,  which  is  again  derived  from 
Nympha.  It  is  more  probable  the  term  is  of  Orien- 
tal origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  Persic,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Arabic.  In  Persic,  the  term  Peri 
expresses  a species  of  imamnary  being  which  re- 
sembles the  Fairy  in  some  of  its  qualities,  and  is  one 
of  the  fairest  creatures  of  romanuc  fancy.  This  su- 
perstition must  have  been  known  to  the  .\rabs, 
among  whom  the  Persian  tales,  or  romances,  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Mahomet,  were  so  popular, 
that  it  required  the  most  terrible  denunciatious  of 
that  legislator  to  proscribe  them.  Now,  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  Arabs,  the  term  Peri  would 
sound  Fairy,  the  letter  p not  occurrinjg  in  the  al- 
phabet of  that  nation  ; and,  as  the  chief  intercourse 
of  the  early  crusaders  was  with  the  Arabs,  or  Sara- 
cens, it  is  probable  they  would  adopt  the  term  ac- 
cording to  their  pronunciation.  Neither  will  it  be 
considered  as  an  objection  to  this  opinion,  that  in 
Hesychius,  ihe  Ionian  term,  Phereae  or  Pheres,  de- 
notes the  sa^rs  of  classical  antiquity,  if  the  number 
of  words  of  Oriental  origin  in  that  lexicographer  be 
recollected.*  Of  the  Persian  Peris,  Ousely,  in  his 
Persian  Miecellanua,  has  described  some  characte- 
ristic traits,  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  a fancy  im- 
pregnated with  the  Oriental  associations  of  ideas. 
However  vaguely  their  nature  and  appearance  are 
described,  they  are  uniformly  represented  as  eentle, 
amiable  females,  to  whose  character  beneficence 
and  beauty  are  essential.  None  of  them  are  mis- 
chievous or  malignant ; none  of  them  are  deformed 
or  diminutive,  like  the  Gothic  fairy.  Though  they 
correspond  in  beauty  with  our  ideas  of  angds,  their 
employments  are  dissimilar;  and,  as  they  have  no 
place  in  heaven,  their  abode  is  different.  Neither  do 
they  resemble  those  intelligences,  whom,  9n  accounr 
of  their  wisdom,  the  Plntonisis  denominated  de- 
mons ; nor  do  they  correspond  cither  to  the  guardian 
Genii  of  the  Romans,  or  ilie  celestial  virgins  of  pa- 
radise, whom  the  Arabs  denominate  Ilouri.  Bui 
the  Peris  hover  in  the  balmy  clouds,  live  in  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow,  and,  as  the  exquisite  purity  of 
their  nature  rejects  all  nourishment  grosser  than 
the  odours  of  nowers,  they  subsist  by  inhaling  the 
fragrance  of  the  jessamine  and  rose.  Though  their 
existence  is  not  commensurate  with  the  bonds  of 
human  life,  they  are  not  e.xcinpted  from  the  common 
fate  of  mortals. 

With  the  Peris,  in  Persian  mythology,  are  con- 
trasted the  Dives,  a race  of  beings,  whq  differ  from 
them  in  sex,  appearance,  and  disposition.  These 
are  reprcsenfe<l  a.s  of  the  male  sex,  cruel,  wicked, 
and  of  the  most  hideous  aspect ; or.  as  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Finch,  ‘‘with  ugly  shapes,  long 
horns,  staring  eyes,  shagg>'  hair,  great  fangs,  ugly 
paws,  long  tails,  with  suen  horrible  difforniity  and 
deformity,  that  I wonder  the  poor  women  are  not 
frightened  therewith.”  Though  they  live  very  long, 
their  lives  nrS  limited,  and  they  are  obnoxious  tO’ 
the  blows  of  a human  foe.  From  the  malignancy 
of  their  nature,  they  not  only  wage  war  with  man- 
kind, but  persecute  the  Pens  with  unremitting  fe- 
rocity. 

Such  are  the  brilliant  and  fanciful  colours  with 
which  the  imaginations  of  the  Persian  poets  have 
depicted  the  charming  race  of  the  Peris ; and.  if  we 
consider  the  romanuc  gallaniry  of  the  knights  of 
chivalry,  and  of  the  crusaders,  it  will  not  appear 
improbable,  that  their  charnis  might  occasionally 
fascinate  the  fervid  imagination  of  an  amorous  trou- 
badour. But,  farther;  the  intercourse  of  P'rance 


* iPurte  was  a teneral  name  fur  illxuion : a Mense  in  which 
it  ■ aheaya  O)  a*oa  hr  Chaucer.  As  an  appellation  fur  tho  el6n 
laee.  it « oertainir  of  late  date ; and  perbata  a mere  corruption 
—a  name  civen  to  the  a«ent  from  Ins  acts.  It  b ceruinlr  not  of 
northem  origin.  Some  of  the  earliest  French  tales  of  faerie, 
aeJoMwied^  a Breton  soorce : may  not  the  name  itaelf  be  Celtiet 


The  Ionic  Pheres,  of  Hesychius,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
synonym  with  the  Persian  Pen,  is  but  a different  aqaratkm  o4 
inc  Attic  anp,  (German,  thicr.)  and  which,  whether  epphM  to 
Cenuun  or  Satyrs,  could  only  have  been  given  to  mark  their  af- 
6nlty  with  the  animal  race.— Pr</!rc<  to  Wabtos,  list,  p.  t*. 
-Ep.J 
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and  Italy  with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Arabic,  as  the  languace  of  science  in 
the  dark  ages,  facilitated  the  introduction  of  their 
mythology  among  the  nations  of  the  West.  Hence, 
the  romances  ot  France,  of  Spain,  and  of  Italy, 
unite  in  describing  the  P'airy  as  an  inferior  spirit,  in 
a beautiful  female  fornr  posscs.sing  many  of  the 
amiable  oualitics  of  the  Eastern  J’en.  Nay,  it  seems 
Bufliciently  clear,  that  the  romancers  borrowed  from 
the  Arabs,  not  merely  the  general  idea  concerning 
those  spirits,  but  even  the  names  of  individuals 
among  them.  The  Peri  Mercian  Banou,  (see 
Herbelof  ap.  Peri, t celebrated  in  the  ancient  Persian 
poctrj',  figures  in  the  European  romances,  under  the 
various  names  of  Mourgue  La  Fayt^  sister  to  King 
ArUiur : Urgandt  La  Deconnue,  protectress  of 
Amadis  De  Gaul ; and  the  Fata  Morgana  of  Boi- 
ardo  and  Ariosto.  The  description  of  these  nymphs, 
by  the  troubadours  and  minstrels,  is  in  no  resiiect 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Peri.s.  In  the  tale  of  Sir 
Laur^al,  in  Way’s  Fabliaux,  us  well  as  in  that  of 
Sir  Gruelan,  in  the  same  interesting  collection,  the 
reader  will  find  the  fairy  of  Normandy,  or  Bretagne, 
adorned  with  all  the  splendour  of  Eastern  descrip- 
tion. The  fairy  Mdusina,  also,  who  married  Guy 
de  Lusignan,  Count  of  Poictou,  under  condition 
that  he  should  ncve.r  attempt  to  intrude  upon  her 
privacy,  was  of  this  latter  class.  She  bore  the 
Count  many  children,  and  crccted  for  him  a magni- 
ficent castle  by  her  magical  art.  Their  harmony 
was  uninterrupted,  until  the  prying  husband  broke 
the  conditions  of  their  union,  by  concealing  himself, 
to  behold  his  wife  make  use  of  her  enchanted  bath. 
Hardly  had  Melusina  discovered  the  indiscreet  in- 
truder, than,  transforminc  herself  into  a dragon,  she 
departed  Nvith  a loud  yell  of  lamentation,  and  w'as 
uever  again  visible  to  mortal  eyes ; although,  even 
in  the  days  of  Brantome,  she  was  supposed  to  be 
the  protectress  of  her  descendants,  and  was  heard 
wailing,  as  she  sailed  upon  the  blast  round  the  tur- 
rets of  the  castle  of  Lusignan,  the  night  before  it 
was  demolished.  For  the  full  story,  the  reader  may 
.consult  the  Bibliolhe</ue  des  Ifamuus.* 

Gervase  of  Tilbury,  (pp.  895  and  989.)  assures  us, 
that,  in  his  days,  the  lovers  of  the  Fadaj,  or  Fairies, 
were  numerous;  and  describes  the  rules  of  their  in- 
tercourse with  as  much  accuracy,  as  if  he  had  him- 
Bclf  been  engaged  in  such  an  affair.  Sir  David 
Idndsay  also  mlorms  us,  that  a leopard  is  the  proper 
-armorial  bearing  of  those  who  spring  from  such 
intercourse,  “because  that  beast  is  generated  by 
•adultery  of  the  pard  and  lioness.  Il^e  adds,  that 
Merlin,  the  prophet,  was  the  first  who  adopted  this 
cognizance,  because  he  was  “ borne  of  faario  in 
udultr^  and  righ'  sun  the  first  Duk  of  Guyenne  was 
born  of  a fet:  and  therefoir,  the  arms  of  Guyenne 
are  a leopard.’’ — MS.  on  Heraldry,  Adtocalti'  Li- 
brary, w.  4,  13.  While,  however,  the  Fairy  of  warm- 
er cumes  was  thus  held  up  as  an  object  of  desire 
and  of  afTcction,  those  of  Britain,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Scotland,  were  far  from  being  so  mr- 
tunate;  but  retaining  the  unatniable  qualities,  and 
diminutive  size  of  the  Gothic  elves,  they  only  ex- 
changed that  term  for  the  more  popular  appellation 
of  Fairies. 

II.  Indeed  so  singularly  unlucky  were  the  British 
Fairies,  that,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  amid  the 
wreck  of  the  Gothic  inythology,  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  pf  Christianity,  they  seem  to  have 
preserved,  wth  difficulty,  their  own  distinct  charac- 
teristics, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  engrossed  the 

* Upon  till*,  orromo  •imjinr  tradition,  wu  founded  the  notion, 
-which  the  Inveteracy  of  nationul  prmiuiicn;  bo  cnnily  diflum'd  in 
Heotland,  that  the  ancestor  of  tho  Rnclitli  inonurcha,  (loolfrcy 
Plantairenct,  had  actually  nuurie<l  n demon.  Bowmakcr,  in  or- 
dtf  to  explain  the  cruelty  and  ambition  of  FkIwnrH  I.,  dedicate*  a 
chapter  to  show  " how  tlw  Kinna  of  England  are  de»cendcd  from 
tho  devil,  bjr  the  motlier'a  aide."— Fohdc.s,  Chnn.  lib.  8,  cap,  «. 
Tho  lord  oi  a certain  caatle,  cnlled  Eaperx'd,  was  unfortunate 
onougli  to  have  a wile  of  the  name  clnM.  Having  ob*ervo«l,  for 
aeveral  year*,  that  ahe  alwaya  left  tlie  chapid  btifore  the  mn.a«  waa 
nmcludm,  tly  liaron,  in  a fit  of  obatinacy  or  curioaity,  ordered 
hia  guard  to  detain  her  by  fbreo  ; of  which  the  coiiBcquence  wan, 
that  unable  to  auppurt  the  elevation  of  the  liosl,  ane  retreated 
through  tM  air,  carfiring  with  her  one  ride  of  the  chapel,  and  ac- 
vmi  of  the  congregation. 


mischievous  attributes  of  several  other  classes  of 
subordinate  spirits,  acknowledged  by  the  nations  of 
the  north.  The  abstraction  of  children,  for  example, 
the  well-known  practice  of  tho  modern  Fairy, 
seems,  by  the  ancient  Gothic  nations,  to  have  rathi-r 
been  ascribed  to  a species  of  nightmare,  or  hag,  than 
to  the  berg-cl/en,  or  duergar.  In  the  ancieiu  le- 
gend of  St.  Margaret,  of  which  there  is  a ISa.xo- 
Norman  copy  in  Hicken  The«aurus  Lin  guar.  Sep- 
ten.  and  one,  more  modern,  in  the  Auchinleek  MSS., 
that  lady  encounters  a fiend,  whose  profession  it 
was,  among  other  malicious  tricks,  to  injure  new- 
born children  and  their  mothers^  a practice  after- 
wards imputed  to  the  Fairies.  Gervase  of  Tilbury, 
in  the  Olia  Imperialia,  mentions  certain  hag^  or 
Lamite,  who  entered  into  houses  in  the  night-time, 
to  oppress  the  inhabitants  while  asleep,  injure  their 
persons  and  property,  and  carry  ofi'  their  children. 
He  likewise  mentions  the  JJracec,  a sort  of  water 
spirits,  who  inveigle  w;omen  and  children  into  the 
recesses  which  they  inhabit,  beneath  lakes  and 
rivers,  by  fioaling  past  them,  on  the  surface  of  thu 
water,  in  the  shape  of  gold  rings  or  cups.  The  wo- 
men, thus  seized,  are  employed  as  nurses,  and, 
after  seven  years,  are  permitted  to  revisit  earth. 
Gervase  mentions  one  woman,  in  particular,  who 
had  been  allured  by  observing  a wooden  dish,  or 
cup,  float  by  her,  while  washing  clothes  in  a river. 
Being  seized  as  ^on  as  she  reaped  the  depths,  siic 
w'as  conducted  into  one  of  these  subterranean  re- 
cesses, which  she  described  as  very  magnificent, 
and  employed  as  nurse  to  one  of  the  brood  of  the 
hag  who  had  allured  her.  _ During  her  residence,  in 
this  capacity,  having  accidentally  touched  one  of 
her  eyes  with  an  ointment  of  serpent’s  grease,  she 
perceived,  at  her  return  to  the  world,  that  she  had 
acquired  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  Dracce,  when  they 
intermingle  themselves  with  men.  Of  this  power, 
she  wa.s,  however,  deprived  by  the  touch  of  her 

f;hostly  mistress,  whom  she  had  one  day  incautious- 
y addressed.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that  this  story,  in 
ulmo.st  all  its  parts,  is  current  in  both  the  Highlands 
and  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with  no  other  variation 
than  the  substitution  of  Fairies  for  Dracce,  and  tho 
cavern  of  a hill  for  that  of  a river.t  These  wafer 
fiends  arc  thus  characterized  by  Heywood,  in  the 
Hierarchic — 

'*  Spirits,  that  have  o’er  water  gavommont. 

Are  to  mankind  alike  malevolent ; 

Tliey  trou'.ile  seuH,  tlouds,  river*,  brookes,  and  webt, 

Meres,  lakes,  and  love  to  enliubit  wutry  cells  ; 

Hence  noiNome  and  pcstirerous  vaixMirs  raise ; 

Besides,  lliej-  men  encounter  diver*  way*. 

At  wrockc*  *oinc  presuiit  are  ; anotiicr  soft. 

Ready  to  cramp  ilieir  joint*  that  swim  for  sport ; 

Une  kiml  of  those  the  Italian* name. 

Fee  (he  French,  we  nibyU,  and  tho  same  ; 

Olliers  tafUie  ni/rtipfu,  and  tlioi*c  that  have  them  seen, 
SigtU  ladle*  Home,  of  which  Haliundia  qticen.” 

Ilierarchie  of  the  Ble*ee4  Angelo,  p.  507. 

The  following  Frisian  superstition,  related  by 
Schqtl,  in  his  Physica  Curiosa,  p..  362.  on  the  au- 
thority of  Cornelius  a Kempen,  coincides  more  ac- 
curately with  the  popular  opinions  concerning  the 
Fairies,  than  even  tne  draco:  of  Gervase,  or  the 
water  spirit.s  of  Thomas  Heywood.—"  In  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Lotharius,  in  830^’’  saj-s  he,  " many 
spectres  infested  Friesland,  parucularly  the  white 
nymphs  of  the  ancients,  which  the  moderns  deno- 

t IndccMl.  many  of  the  vulgar  account  it  extremely  dangerous 
to  louch  any  thing  which  they  may  liappen  to  find,  without  cain- 
ing  (hicssinz)  it,  the  snares  of  the  enemy  being  notorious  and 
wcll-a(lcsled.  A poor  woman  of  Tevioldale.  having  been  fortii- 
naie  etmugh,  as  she  thought  henelf,  to  find  a wooden  beetle,  at 
the  very  time  when  shu  naeded  such  an  implement,  seized  it 
witirout  pronouncing  tho  proper  blessing  and  carrying  it  home, 
laid  it  olxivn  her  bca.  to  be  rendv  for  employment  in  the  nnorning. 
At  midnight,  the  window  of  her  cottage  opened,  and  a loud 
voice  wo*  hoard,  calling  ii|¥>n  some  one  within,  hy  a straneo  ami 
uncouth  name  which  I have  forgotten.  The  terrified  cottager 
ejaculated  a prayer,  which,  we  may  suppose,  eiwurvd  Iwr  per- 
sonal safely ; while  the  enchanted  implement  nf  hoiiiicw  ilory, 
lumhling  from  the  l^j  stead,  deported  iiy  llie  window  x\ithiN> 
small  noi.-ic  and  pnripitation.  In  a humorous  fugitive  tract,  tlw 
late  Dr,  Jrdinson  is  introduced  as  disputing  the  autlwnticity  of 
an  aiH>aritioii.  merely  because  the  spirit  assumed  the  thai>c  of  a 
tea-|iut,  and  of  a ihoulder  of  mutton.  No  doubt,  a case  to  roucli 
in  ifoini  as  that  \vc  have  uaw  quoted,  would  have  removed  his  iu* 
credulity. 
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imaate  wiile  viven,  who  inhabited  a subterraneous 
caTem,  formed  in  a wonderful  manner,  without  hu- 
man art,  on  the  top  of  a , lofty  mountain.  These 
were  accustomed  to  surprise  Denishted  travellers, 
shepherds  watching;  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  wo- 
men newly  delivered,  with  their  children  ; and  con- 
vey them  into  their  caverns,  from  which  subterra- 
nean murmurs,  the  cries  of  cliildren,  the  Rroans  and 
lamentations  of  men,  and  sometimes  imperfect 
wordsi,  and  ail  kinds  of  tnuairal  sounds,  were  heard 
to  pn»ceed.*\  The  same  superstition  is  detailed  by 
Bekker,  in  his  fVorld  Bariimd,  p.  196,  of  the  Kn;g- 
liah  translation.  .As  the  different  classes  of  spints 
were  gr^ually  confounded,,  the  abstraction  of  child- 
ren seems  to  fiave  been  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  elves, 
or  Fairies ; yet  not  so  entirely  as  to  exclude  hasp 
and  witches  from  the  occasional  exertion  of  their 
ancient  privileije.  In  Germany,  the  same  confusion 
of  classes  has  not  taken  place.  In  the  beautiful 
ballads  of  the  Erl  King,  the  Water  King,  and  the 
Mer-Mdid,  we  still  recognise  the  ancient  iraditiona 
of  the  Goths  concerning  the  leald-dven,  and  the 
draetr. 

.A  similar  superstition,  concerning  abstraction  by 
demons,  seems,  in  the  time  of  Gervose  of  Tilbury,  to 
have  pervaded  the  greatest  part  of  Eun^ie.  '‘In 
Catalonia,”  says  (he  author.  ‘‘  there  is  a lofty  moun- 
tain, named  Cavogum,  at  tne  foot  of  which  runs  a 
river  with  golden  sands,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
there  arc  likewise  mines  of  silver.  This  mountain 
u steep,  and  almost  inaccessible.  On  its  top,  which 
is  always  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  is  a black  and 
bottomless  lake,  into  which  if  a stone  Ihi  thrown,  a 
tempest  suddenly  rises ; and  near  this  lake,  though 
invisible  to  men,  is  the  porch  of  the  palace  of  de- 
mons. In  a town  adjacent  to  this  mountain,  named 
Junchcro,  lived  one  Peter  de  Cabinam.  Being  one 
day  teazed  with  the  fretfuincss  of  his  young  daugh- 
ter, he,  in  his  impatience,  suddenly  wished  (hat  the 
de^  might  take  her;,  when  she  was  immediately 
borne  away  by  the  spirits.  About  seven  years  after- 
wards, an  innabitant  of  the  same  city^  passing  by 
the  mountain,  met  a man,  who  compliuned  bitterly 
of  the  burden  he  was  eonstanlly  forced  to  bear. 
Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  his  complaining,  as  he 
did  not  seem  to  carry  any  load,  the  man  related,  that 
be  had  been  unwarily  devoted  to  the  spirits  by  an 
execration,  and  that  they  now  employed  him  con- 
stantly as  a vehicle  of  burden.  As  a proof  of  his  as- 
smion,  he  added,  that  the  daughter  of  his  fellow- 
citizen  was  detained  by  the  spirits,  but  that  they  were 
willing  to  restore  her,  if  her  fatlier  would  come  and 
demand  her  on  the  mountain.  Peter  de  Cabinam, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  ascended  the  mountain  to 
the  lake,  and,  in  the  name  of  God,  demnniled  his 
daughter;  when  a tall,  thin,  withered  figure,  with 
wandering  eyes,  and  almost  liereft  of  understanding, 
was  wafu-d  to  him  in  a blast  of  wind.  After  some 
lime,  the  person,  who  bad  been  employed  as  the  ve- 
hicle of  the  spintis  also  returned,  when  he  relaied 
where  the  palace  of  the  spirite  was  situated  : but  add- 
ed, that  none  were  permitted  to  enter  but  those  who 
devoted  themselves  entirely  to  (he  spirits:  those  who 
had  been  rashly  committed  to  the  devil  by  others, 
being  only  permitted,  during  their  probation,  to  enter 
the  porch.”  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
superstitious  idea,  concerning  the  lake,  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  is  common  to  almost  every  high  hill 
in  Scotland.  Wells,  *ir  pits,  on  the  top  of  high  hills, 
were  likewise  supposed  to  lead  to  the  subterranean 
habitations  of  tne  Fairies.  Thus  Gervase  relates, 
(p.  975,1  “that  he  was  informed  the  swineherd  of 
Wdiiani  Peveroll,  an  English  baron,  having  lost  a 
brood-sow,  descimded  through  a detqi, abyss,  in  the 
middle  of  an  ancient  ruinous  castle,  situated  on  ihc 
top  of  a hill,  called  Bech,  in  Search  of  it.  Though  a 
rioleiit  wind  commonly  issued  from  this  pit,  he  found 
it  calm  ; and  pursued  lii.s  way,  till  he  arrived  at  a 
subterraneous  region,  pleasant  and  cultivated,  with 
reapers  cutting  down  corn,  though  the  snow  remain- 
ed on  the  surface  of  the  ground  above.  Among  the 
ears  of  com  he  discovered  his  sow^  and  w’bs  permit- 
ted TO  ascend  with  her,  and  tho  pigs  which  she  had 
farrowed.”  Though  the  author  seems  to  think  that 


the  inhabitants  of  this  cave  might  be  Antipodes,  yet, 
as  many  such  stories  are  relate  of  the  Fairies,  U is 
probable  that  this  narration  is  of  the  same  kind.  ^ Of 
a similar  nature  seems  to  bo  another  superstition, 
mentioned  bv  the  same  author,  concerning  the  ring- 
ing of  inyisiblc  bells,  at  the  hour  of  one,  in  a field  m 
the  vicinity  of  Carlcol,  which,  as  he  rclates^as  de- 
nominated Laikibraine,  or  Lat  ki  brait.  From, all 
these  tales,  we  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  su^osing 
that  the  faculties  and  habits  ascribed  to  the  Fairies, 
by  the  sutlers tition  of  latter  days,  comprehend  seve- 
ral, originally  attributed  to  other  classes  of  inferior 
spirits. 

III.  The  notions,  arising  frotn  tbe  spirit  of  chival- 
ry, combined  to  add  to  the  Fairies  certain  quobti^ 
less  atrocious  indeed,  but  eciually  formidable,  with 
those  w’hich  they  derived  from,  the  last- mentioned 
source,  and  alike  inconsistent  with  the  powers  of  the 
duergar,  whom  we  may  term  their  pnmitive  proto- 
type. From  an  early  period,  the  daring  temper  of 
the  northern  tribes  urged  them  to  defy  even  tiie  su- 
pernatural powers.  In  the  days  of  Caesar,  the  Suevi 
were  descriliod,  by  their  countrymen,  as  a people, 
with  whom  tho  immortal  gods  dared  not  venture  to 
contend.  At  a later  period,  the  historians  of  Scan- 
dinavia paint  their  heroes,  and,  champions,  not  as 
bending  at  the  altar  of  their  deities,  but  wandering 
into  remote  forests  and  caverns^  descending  into  the 
recesses  of  the  tomb,  and  extorting  boons,  mike  from 
gods  and  demons,  by  dint  of  the  sword  and  battle- 
axe.  I will  not  detain  (he  reader  by  Quoting  in- 
stances in  which  heaven  is  thus  dt^criued  as  having 
been  literally  attempted  by  storm.  He  may  consult 
Saxo,  Glaus  Wornnus,  Glaus  Magnu^  Torfeus,  Bar- 
tholin, and  other  northern  antiquaries.  With  such 
ideas  of  superior  beings,  the  Normans,  Saxons,  and 
other  Gothic  tribes,  brought  their  ardent  courage  to 
ferment  yet  more  highly  in  the  genial  climes  of  the 
south,  and  under  the  blaze  of  romantic  chivalry. 
Hence,  during  the  dark  ages,  the  invisible  world  was 
modell^i  after  the  material : and  the  saints,  to  the 
protection  of  whom  the  knights-errant  were  accus- 
tomed to  recommend  themselves,  were  acraiitred 
like  preux  chevaliers,  by  the  ardent  imsginations  ol 
their  votaries.  With  such  ideas  concerning  the  in- 
habitants of  the  celestial  regions,  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised  to  find  t he  inferior  spirits,  of  a more  dubious 
nature  and  origin,  equipped  in  tne  same  disguise. 
Gervase  of  Tilbury  iOlia  Imperial,  an.  Scrip,  rer. 
lirunsvic,  vol.  i.  p.  797)  relates  the  following  popu- 
lar story  concerning  a Fairy  Knight.  “ Osbert,  a 
bold  and  powerful  baron,  visited  a noble  family  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wandlebury,  in  the  bishopric  of  Ely. 
.Among  otner  stories  related  in  the  social  circle  of 
his  friends,  who,  according  to  custom,  amused  each 
other  by  repealing  ancient  tales  and  traditions,  ho 
was  informed,  that  if  any  knight,  unattended,  en- 
tered an  adjacent  plain  by  moonught,  and  challenged 
an  adversary  to  appear,  he  would  be  immediately 
encountered  by  a spirit  in  the  form  of  a knight.  Os- 
bert  resolvi'd  to  make  the  experiment,  and  set  out, 
attended  by  a single  squire,  whom  he  ordered  to  re- 
main without  the  limijs  of  the  plain,  which  was 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  inirenchmeni.  On  re- 
peating the  challenge,  he  was  instantly  assailed  by 
an  adversary,  whom  he  quickly  unhor^,  and  seiz- 
ed the  reins  of  his  steed.  Dunng  this  operation,  his 
ghostly  opponent  sprung  up,  and,  darting  his  spear, 
like  a javelin,  at  Osbert,  wounded  him  in  the  thigh. 
Gsbert  returned  in  triumph  with  the  horse,  which 
he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  servants.  The  horse 
was  of  a sable  colour,  as  well  as  his  whole  accoutre- 
ments, ami  apparently  of  great  beauty  and  vigour. 
He  remained  with  his  keeper  till  cock-crowing, 
when,  with  eyes  flashing  fire,  he  reared,  spurned  the 

f round,  and  vanished.  On  disarming  himself,  Os- 
ert  perceived  that  he  was  wounded,  and  that  one 
of  his  steel  boots  was  full  of  blood.  Gervase  adds, 
that  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  scar  of  his  wound  open- 
ed afresh  on  the  anniver.sary  of  the  eve  on  which  he 
encountered  the  spirit.”*  Less  fortunate  wns  the 
gallant  Bohemian  knight,  who,  travelling  by  night 
with  a single  companion,  came  in  sight  of  a fairy 
* The  unfortunate  Cliattcrton  waa  not,  piobafcty,  acquainted 
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host,  arrayed  under  displayed  banners.  Despising 
the  remonstrances  of  his  mend,  the  knight  pricked 
forward  to  break  a lance  with  a champion  who  ad- 
vanced from  the  ranks,  apparently  in  defiance.  His 
companion  beheld  the  Bohemian  overthrown,  horse 
and  man,  by  his  aerial  adversary  : and  returning  to 
the  spot  next  morning,  he  found  the  mangled  corpse 
of  the  knight  and  siew.—HieraTchic  cj  Blcaaed  An- 
geL-i,  p.  664. 

To  the  same  current  of  warlike  ideas,  we  may 
safely  attribute  the  long  train  of  military  processions 
which  the  Fairies  are  supposed  occasionally  to  ex- 
hibit. The  elves,  indeed,  seem  in  ihi.^s  pomi  to  be 
identified  with  the  aeriiil  host,  termed,  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  MHiten  Ihrlikim,  or  HerUnrini, 
celebrated  by  Pet.  Blescnsis,  and  termed,  in  the  life 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  /'amtlia  HeU'nnii- 
nii.  The  chief  of  this  band  was  originally  a gallant 
knight  and  warrior;  but,  having  spent  nis  whole 
possessions  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  being 
rewarded  with  scorn,  and  abandoned  to  subordinate 
oppression,  he  became  desperate,  and,  with  his  .sons 
and  followers,  fornuKl  a hand  of  robbers,  .^ftcr  com- 
mitting many  ravages,  and  defeating  all  the  forces 
sent  against  him,  Hellequin,  with  his  whole  troop, 
fell  in  a bloody  engagement  with  the  imperial  host. 
His  former  good  Iffe  was  suppo.sed  to  save  him  from 
utter  reprobation ; but  he  and  his  followers  vyere 
condemned  after  death,  to  a state  of  wandering, 
which  should  endure  till  the  last  day.  Retaining 
their  military  habits,  they  were  usuaily  seen  in  the 
act  of  justing  together,  or  in  similar  warlike  em- 
ployments. See  the  ancient  French  Romance  of 
Hiduird  tans  Peur.  Similar  to  this  was  the  Nachi 
Lager,  or  midnight  camp,  which  seemed  nightly 
to  beleaguer  the  walls  of  Prague, 

*‘  With  (haatly  face*  throns’d.  and  dery  anna,” 

but  which  disappeared  upon  recitation  of  the  magical 
words,  Vezeli,  Vczeli,  no  1 ho  1 ho !— For  similar  de- 
lusions, see  Dblbios,  pp.  294,  295. 

The  martial  spirit  of  our  ancestors  led  them  to 
•defy  these  aerial  warriors : and  it  is  still  currently 
believed,  that  he  who  has  courage  to  rush  upon  a 
fairy  festival,  and  snatch  from  them  their  drinking 
cup  or  bom,  shall  find  it  prove  to  him  a cornucopia 
of  good  fortune,  if  he  can  bear  it  in  safety  across  a 
running  stream.  Such  a horn  is  said  to  nave  been 
presented  to  Henry  I.,  by  a lord  of  Colchester.— 
Gbbvas  Tils.  p.  980.  A goblet  is  still  carefully  pre- 
served in  Edenhall,  Cumberland,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  seized  at  a banquet  of  the  elves  by  one 
of  the  aucient  family  of  Musgrave ; or,  as  others  say, 
by  one  of  their  domestics,  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. The  Fairy  train  vanished,  crying  aloud, 

“ If  thi*  (la**  do  break  or  (kll, 

Faiawelf  the  luck  of  Edeohali  t” 

The  goblet  took  a name  from  the  prophecy,  under 
which  U is  mentioned  in  the  burlesoue  ballad,  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  but  in 
reality  composed  by  Lloyd,  one  of  his  jovial  compa- 
nions. The  duke,  after  taking  a draught,  had  near- 
ly .terminated  “the  luck  of  Edenhall,’^  had  not  the 
butler  caught  the  cup  in  a napkin,  as  it  dropped  from 
his  grace’s  bands.  I understand  it  is  not  now  sub- 
jected to  such  risks,  but  the  lees  of  wine  are  still  ap- 
parent at  the  bottom. 

*'  God  pmemr  lonr  fVom  beint  broko, 

TheJiudi  of  Edeumdi”— Porod]/  on  Chevy  Chace.* 

with  Qervaae  of  Ttlburr : rH  he  *eems  to  allude,  in  the  Battle  of 
llatlingt,  to  «OQie  mooincation  of  Sir  Oabert'*  adventure 

" So  who  tbejr  be  that  oupliant  fkirie*  strike. 

Their  eoula  cball  wander  to  Kins  Oda’s  dike.” 

The  bitrenchmont,  which  served  a*  liaU  for  the  oombatanu.  m 
said  br  Oerva*e  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Pasan  invader*  of 
Britain.  In  the  metrical  romance  of  Jrthour  and  Merlin,  we 
have  aleo  an  account  of  Wnndlesbury  beint  occupied  by  the  Sa- 
racen*, i e.  the  Saxon* ; for  all  Pasam  were  Saracen*  with  the 
romancer*.  I pre*umc  the  place  to  have  been  WodniMbarr,  in 
Wiluhire.  situated  on  the  remariiable  moimd,  called  Wandadike. 
which  i«  obvioualy  a Saxon  woHc  — GoiroH's  Candm't  Britan- 
nia, oft.  87— «S, 

• l^oriu*  inform*  ta  that  Uw  member  of  the  Getman  houae 
ya  Mvetcfdebm  received  a riot  Grom  a Nixe,  to  which  the  thtute 
fortune*  of  fat*  line  were  to  be  anacbed.  AntherpedemtM  Phi- 
tsnicuM,  i.  p,  ilS.  Another  German  fhroily,  tbo  Rantaua,  held 


Some  faint  traces  yet  remain,  on  the  Borders,  of  a 
conflict  of  a mysterious  and  terrible  nature,  betwesn 
mortals  and  the  spirits  of  the  wilds.  The  supersti- 
tion is  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Jackson,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  The  fern  s^,  which 
IS  supposed  to  become  visible  only  on  St.  John’s 
eve,t  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Baptist  was 
born,  is  held  by  the  vulgar  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Q.uecn  of  Faery.  But,  as  the  eeed 
was  supposed  to  have  the  quality  of  rendering  the 
possessor  invisible  at  pleasure, t and  to  be  also  of 
sovereign  use  in  charms  and  incantations,  persons 
of  courage,  addicted  to  these  mysterious  arte,  were 
wont  to  watch  in  solitude,  to  ^ther  it  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  should  become  visible.  The  particular 
charms,  by  which  they  fenced  themselves  during: 
this  vigil,  are  now  unknown : but  it  was  reckoned  a 
feat  of  no  small  danger,  as  the  person  undertaking 
it  was  exposed  to  the  most  dreadful  assaults  from 
^irits,  who  dreaded  the  effect  of  this  powerful  herb 
in  the  hands  of  a cabalist  “ Much  discourse,”  says 
Richard  Bivot,  “ hath  been  about  gathering  of  fern 
seed  (which  is  looked  upon  as  a magical  herb)  on 
the  night  of  Midsummer-eve ; and  I remember  I was 
told  of  one  who  went  to  gather  it,  and^  the  spirits 
whisk’ t by  his  ears  like  bullet^  and  sometunes  struck 
his  hat,  and  other  parts  of  his  body ; in  fine,  though 
ho  apprehended  he  had  rotten  a Quantity  of  it,  and 
secured  it  in  p^ers,  and  a box  beside^  when  he 
came  home  be  found  ail  empty.  But,  most  proba- 
bly, this  appointing  of  times  and  hours  is  of  the  de- 
vil’s own  institution,  as  well  as  the  fast,  that,  having 
once  ensnared  people  to  an  obedience  to  ms  rules, 
he  may  with  more  facility  oblige  them  to  a stricter 
vassalage.” — Pandamonium,  Lond.  1684,  p.  217. 
Such  were  the  shades  which  the,  original  supersti- 
tion, concerning  the  Fairies,  received  from  the  chi- 
valrous sentiments  of  the  middle  ages. 

IV.  An  absurd  belief  in  the  fables  of  classical  an- 
tiquity lent  an  additional  feature  to  the  character  of 
the  woodland  spirits  of  whom  we  treat.  Greece 
and  Rome  had  not  only  assigned  tutelary  deities  to 
each  province  and  city,  but  had  peopled,  with  pecu- 
liar spirits,  the  Seas,  the  Rivers,  tbeWoods,  and  the 
Mountains.  The  memoiy  of  the  Pagan  creed  was 
not  speedily  eradicated,  in  the  extensive  provinces 
through  which  it  was  once  universally  received^  and, 
in  many  particulars,  it  continued  long  to  mingle 
and  influence,  the  original  superstitions  of  the  Gothic 
nations.  Hence,  we  find  the  elves  occasionally  ar- 
rayed in  the  costume  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
Fairy  Queen  and  her  attendants  transformed  into 
Diana  and  her  nymphs,  and  invested  with  their  at- 
tributes and  appropriate  insignia.— Dblbids,  pp.  168, 
807.  According  to  the  same  author,  the  Fairy  Que^ 
was  also  called  Habundia.  Like  Diana,  wha  in 
one  capacity,  was  denominated  Hecate^  the  goddeM 
of  cncnaniment,  the  Fairy  Queen  is  identified  in- 
popular  tradition,  with  the  Gyre- Carline,  Gay  Car- 
line, or  mother  witch,  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.- 
Of  this  personage,  as  an  individual,  we  have  but  few 
notices.  She  is  sometimes  termed  A^imcrin,  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  Complaynt  qf  Scotland,  by 
Lindsay  in  his  Dreme,  p.  225,  edit.  1590,  and  in  bio 
Interludes,ap\id  Pinkerton's  ScoUith  Poems,  vol.- 
ii.  p.  18.  But  the  traditionary  accounts  regarding 
her  are  too  obscure  to  admit  of  explanation.  In  the 
burlesque  fragment  subjoined,  which  is  copied  from 
the  Bannatyne  MS.,  the  Gyre-Carline  is  termed  the 

their  property  by  the  tenure  of  a faery  apindlo.”— /<r 
WxHTON,  iflw  p.  53.— Ed.1 

* ‘ Ne'er  be  I found  by  thee  unaweii. 

On  that  thrice  hallow’d  eve  abroad. 

When  froblins  hnunl,  from  fire  and  fen. 

And  wood  and  lake,  the  step*  of  men. 

Coixmii’  Ode  to  Fear. 

The  whole  hiitory  of  St.  Jolm  the  Bapti»t  wa»,  by  our  anne«- 
tnri>,  accounted  mysterious,  and  connected  with  their  own  super- 
stition*. The  Fttiry  Queen  was  someume*  identified  with  Hero- 
din*.— DRt.RU  DUouititionet  Mafic<c,  np.  1«S,  W7.  It  i*  aimuinf 
to  obnerve  with  what  fravity  the  (earned  Jeauit  contend*,  that  it 
i*  heresy  to  believe  Uiat  this  celebrated  fixurante  ittUtairie%ila} 
still  leads  choral  dance*  upon  earth  1 

; Tbii  i*  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  and  other  autbori  of  hit 
thne: — 

“ We  have  the  recaipt  of  fem-tsed;  we  walk  to\-ifihle  ” 
uenry  IV.  Part  Ut,  Act  H,  8e.  I. 
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Qitem  of  Joieis,  (Jotis,  or  perhaps  Jews,)  and  is, 
with  great  consistency,  married  to  Mohammed.* 
But  chiefly  in  Italy  were  traced  many  dim  charac- 
ters of  ancient  mythology,  in  the  creed  of  tradition. 
Thus,  so  lately  as  1536,  Vulcan,  with  twenty  of  his 
Cyclops,  is  stated  to  have  presented  himself  sudden- 
Iv  to  a Spanish  merchant,  travelling  in  the  night 
through  tho  forests  of  Sicily ; an  apparition  which 
was  followed  by  a dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  iEtna. 
—Hierarchic  of  Blessed  Angels^  p.  604.  Of  this 
singular  mixture,  the  reader  will  find  a curious  spe- 
cio^n  in  the  following  tale,  wherein  the  Venus  of 
antiquity  assumes  the  manners  of  one  of  the  Fays, 
or  Fatse,  of  romance.  “ In  tho  year  1058,  a young 
man  of  noble  birth  had  been  married  at  Rome,  and, 
daring  the  period  of  the  nuptial  feast,  having  gone 
^tb  his  companions  to  play  at  ball,  he  put  his  mar- 
riai^ring  on  the  finger  of  a broken  statue  of  Venus 
in  the  area,  to  remain  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
recreation.  Desisting  from  the  exercise,  he  found 
the  finger,  on  which  ne  had  put  his  ring,  contract^ 
firmly  against  the  palm,  and  atlemptod  in  vain  ei- 
dwT  to  break  it  or  to  disengage  his  ring.  He  con- 
cealed the  circumstance  from  his  companions,  and 
retomed  at  night  with  a servant,  when  he  found 
the  finger  extended,  and  his  ring  gone.  He  dissem- 
Ued  the  loss,  and  returned  to  his  wife ; but,  when- 
ever he  attempted  to^  embrace  her,  he  found  himself 
prevented  by  something  dark  and  dense,  which  was 
tangible,  though  not  visible,  interposing  between 
them ; and  he  neard  a voice  saying,  ‘ Embrace  me ! 
lor  I am  Venus,  whorn  this  day  you  wedded,  and  1 
will  not  restore  your  ring.|  As  this  was  constantly 
repeated,  he  consulted  his  relation;^  who  had  rc- 
ooorse  to  Palumbus,  a priest  skilled  in  necromancy. 
He  directed  the  young  man  to  go,  at  a certain  hour 
of  night,  to  a spot  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome, 
where  four  roads  met,  and  wait  silently  till  he  saw 
a company  pass  by,  and  then,  without  uttering  a 
woni,  to  defiver  a letter,  which  he  gave  him,  to  a 
mt)es&c  being,  who  rode  in  a chariot,  after  the  rest 
of  the  company.  Tho  young  man  did  ns  he  was  di- 
recttd;  and  saw  a company  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
ranks,  on  horse  and  on  foot  some  joyful  and  others 
sad,  pass  along ; among  whom  he  distingui.shed  a 
woman  in  a meretricious  dress,  who,  from  tho  te- 
ooity  of  her  garments,  seemed  almost  naked.  She 
rode*  on  a mule ; her  long  hair,  which  flowed  over 
Imt  shoulders,  was  bountlwith  a golden  fillet:  and 
ia  her  hand  was  a golden  rod,  witli  which  she  di- 
rected her  mule.  In  the  close  of  the  procession,  a 
taU  majestic  figure  apjienretl  in  a chariot,  adonu*d 
with  emeralds  and  Marls,  who  fiercely  asked  ilie 
yoong  man,  ‘ What  he  did  there?’  He  presented  the 
letter  in  silence,  which  the  demon  dam!  not  refuse. 
As  soon  ns  he  had  read,  lifting  up  his  liands  to  hea- 
ven, he  exclaimed^  ‘Almighty  God  ! how  long  wilt 
tboa  endure  the  iniquities  of  the  sorcerer  Pnluniinis!’ 
and  immediately  despatched  some  of  hi.s  attendants, 
with  much  difficulty,  extorted  the  ring  from 
Venus,  and  restor^  it  to  its  owner,  whose  infernal 
banns  were  thus  dissolved.”— Fordc.m  Scotichnmi^ 
C9n,  voL  i.  p.  407,  ci/ro  Goodall. 

^t  it  is  rather  in  the  classical  character  of  an  in- 
fernal Deity,  that  the  Elfin  queen  may  be  considered, 
than  as  Hecate,  the  patroness  of  ma^c ; for  not  on- 

• "In  Tyberin*  tjrn».  the  trejv  imperatour. 

Qaho)  Tynto  niUs  fra  skraipiiia  uf  toun  lienii  was  keipit, 

Thair  dwvit  ane  vrit  Gyre  Carling  in  awld  Betokis  hour, 

Tlw  levH  itpoun  Chrittiane  menis  tlosetKi.and  rowheiiU  unloipit ; 
Tbair  wyint  ane  htr  by,  on  the  west  sydo,  callit  Blnsour, 

For  lnf«  of  hir  lauclmne  liupis,  he  w^t  anil  lie  weipit ; 

Be  cadderit  ane  menzie  of  miMlwartk  to  wnn>  doun  the  tour ; 
TheCarlioa  with  ane  mn  club,  qulien  that  Blasoursicipit, 
Behind  the  br*i1  seho  lialt  him  sic  ane  blaw, 

Qubil  Blasour  bled  an  quart 
or  milk  pottaire  iowort. 

The  Caninf  luchc.  and  let  a fart 
North  Berwik  Law. 

” The  Kin*  of  Fary  than  come,  with  elfis  many  ana. 

And  aeu  ane  soke,  and  ane  salt,  with  ^t  pensallis  of  po'd  ; 

ail  the  dortris  6a  Dunbar  wes  thoir  to  Dumlilano, 

With  all  the  tyuii  of  Tervey,  come  to  thanie  that  tyd  ; 

Thar  9iv^e  ooone  with  Uiair  *oones  motiy  *rit  stonu. 

The  Carlin*  sebup  her  on  ane  sow,  and  it  lier  iraitis  (ane, 
Oruntym*  oor  UwOreik  tie,  and  durstna  lunger  byd, 

Fes  brakiyn*  of  barpuM,  and  breikiof  of  biowis  : 

o 


ly  in  the  romance-writers,  but  even  in  Chaucer,  are 
the  fames  identified  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  classical  hell.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  MarcharuSt 
Tale,  mentions 

" Pluto  that  ia  kin*  of  fayiio — and 
Ptuscrpuie  and  all  her  ra>Tie.’* 

In  the  Golden  Verge  of  Dunbar,  the  same  phrase- 
ology IS  adopted : Thus, 

“ Tbair  was  Pluto  that  elricko  incubus 
In  cloko  uf  grenu,  liit  court  usit  in  sable.” 

• Even  so  late  as  1602,  in  Harsenet’s  Declaration  qf 
Popish  Imposlure,  p.  57,  Mercury  is  called  Prince  of 
the  Fairies. 

But  Chaucer,  and  those  poets  who  have  adopted 
his  phraseoloCT,  have  only  followed  the  romance- 
writers  ; for  the  same  substitution  occurs  in  the  ro- 
mance of  Or f CO  and-  Ileurodis,  in  which  the  story  of 
Orijheus  and  Eurydice  is  transformed  into  a beauti- 
ful romance  talc  of  fai  ry,  and  the  Gothic  mythology 
engrafted  on  the  fables  of  Greece.  Heurodis  is  re- 
presented a.s  wife  of  Orfeo,  and  Uueen  of  Winches- 
ter, the  ancient  name  of  which  city  the  romancer, 
with  unparalled  ingenuity,  discovers  to  have  bceiv 
Trnciens,  or  Thrace.  The  monarch,  her  husband, 
had  a singular  genealogy 

“ His  fiider  was  comon  of  Kin*  Pluto, 

And  his  iiiudcr  of  Kin*  Juno  ; 

Th.'it  sum  time  were  as  f^dos  y bulde, 

Fur  avunlouni  that  tbai  dedo  and  toldo.” 

Reposing,  unwarily,  at  noon,  under  the  shade  of  an 
ymp  tree.t  Heurodis  dreams  that  she  is  accosted  by 
the  King  of  Fairies, 

*'  With  an  hundnyl  kni«hU  and  mo. 

And  dainisels  an  hundred  also, 

A1  on  snuwO'White  sturles  ; 

As  wliito  as  milk  were  her  wedca  ; 

Y no  sei*h  never  ycle  bifure, 

So  fair  creatuurs  y-corc  : 

Tlie  kinjp?  hoddo  a cniuii  on  bode. 

It  nas  of  silver,  no  of  *ohle  rod, 

Ac  it  was  of  a precious  stun : 

As  bri*ht  as  tlic  sonno  it  aohon.” 

The  King  of  Fairies,  who  had  obtained  power  over 
the  queen,  perhaps  from  her  sleeping  at  noon  in  his 
domain,  orders  her,  under  the  penalty  of  being  torn 
to  pieces,  to  await  him  to-morrow  under  the  ymp 
tree,  and  accompany  him  to  Fairy-Land,  She  re- 
lates her  dream  to  her  husband,  who  resolves  to  ac- 
company her,  and  attempt  her  rescue 

*'  A morwo  tho  under  tide  is  corn®. 

And  Orfoo  hath  his  armes  y-nomc, 

Ami  woIc  ten  hundred  kniffhu  with  him, 

Ich  y-nrnu>d  stout  and  rrim  : 

And  with  the  quen  wenten  Ito, 

Ki*ht  u|Min  that  ympe  trn. 

Thai  made  scheltrom  in  iche  aside. 

Ami  sayd  thai  wold  thcro  abide, 

And  dye  ther  everkhon, 

Er  the  i|i>en  sclitild  fram  hem  ron  i 
Ac  yote  nniiddes  Imm  fill  ri*ht, 

Tlie  quni  was  oway  y-twiglit, 

With  Fain  fisrth  y-miiiio. 

Men  wizt  never  wher  she  was  become.” 

After  this  fatal  cata.ntrophe,  Orfeo,  distracted  for 
the  loss  of  his  queen,  abandons  his  throne,  and,  with 
his  han),  retires  into  a wilderness,  where  he  subjects 
himself  to  every  kind  of  austerity,  and  attracts  the 

The  Carlin*  now  for  dispyte 
Ismareit  with  Mahomyte, 

And  will  the  doir*is  interdyte, 

Pur  sebo  is  tiuene  of  Jowis. 

“ Sentyne  the  cockis  of  Cmwmound  crewnevir  at  day 

Pur  dufe  of  that  dcvillisch  dome  wes  with  Mahoun  niarcii. 

And  the  licnis  of  Hadinirtriun  sensyne  wold  not  lay. 

For  this  wild  wibroun  wich  tliem  widlit  sa  and  waroit ; 

And  tlic  samo  North  Berwik  Law.  ns  I heir  wyyis  say. 

This  Carlin*,  with  a this  rust,  wnid  away  careit  j 

For  to  luck  on  qiilia  sa  lykis,  na  lunger  sebo  tamt; 

All  tbic  lan*uur  for  love  liefore  tynies  fell, 

Lana  orlh-tok  was  (>om, 

Shn Tired  ufane  occome : 

Th<’  luif  of  tlie  story  to  momc. 

To  you  I sail  tello.” 

♦ Ymp  tree.— Accordin*  to  tlie  *enoral  acceptation,  tins  omy 
si*nifies  a *ta(led  tree  ; wTiether  it  ahould  bo  h^  understood  to 
mean  a Ureo  consecrated  to  the  impa,  or  fairies,  is  left  will'  the 
reader. 
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w3d  beuts  by  the  i>athetic  melody  of  hie  harp.  His 
state  of  desolation  is  poetically  described  — 

” Ho  tltot  w«>rd  Iho  fuwa  and  rrii«, 

And  on  bod  the  jHirpur  biii. 

Now  on  hard  betiic  ho  lith. 

With  lew*  and  tfrwii!  ho  him  writh  ; 

He  that  had  coiitell*  and  toun, 

Rivers,  ron«U(,  frith  with  flowoni. 

Now,  tbfi  i*  oommenee  to  nnowe  and  froze, 

This  kinr  tnol  make  hu  bod  in  niiwa  | 

He  that  hod  y-hail  kniphtesof  iiriii, 

Btforhim  kneland  and  loundis, 

Nowtelh  he  no  thinv  that  him  liketh, 

But  wild  wurme*  bi  him  otrikctii  t 
He  that  had  y-had  ulento 
Of  meto  and  drinke.of  ich  deynte. 

Now  may  he  al  dayc  dic^'o  and  wrote, 

Er  he  find  ids  fillo  of  role, 
lu  aonicriie  livclh  bi  wildn  fruit. 

And  verien  hot  fntdu  lire. 

In  winter  may  hu  nothine  find. 

But  rotes,  gnuBos,  and  the  rinde. 

His  here  of  Iiis  lard  blae  and  row«. 

To  his  ginlel  *tcdc  wns  frrowi'  ■ 

His  han>.  wherwn  wiw  aJ  hU  gie. 

He  ludJe  in  ane  Indwe  Irv  ; 

And,  wlwn  tlie  wc<ier  wus  cicic  and  bright. 

He  toke  his  han>e  to  him  wi  l right. 

And  tinroerl  at  his  will. 

Into  al  the  wi^  tlic  soon  gun  thill, 

That  al  thi>  wild  bf»le«  fhjit  tier  beth 
Pur  join  abiiuten  him  (hiii  (eth  ; 

And  ul  the  fuiilew  iluit  llurru  wer, 

Cuine  and  sete  isi  ich  n breni, 

To  >M?rD  Ins  imroing  u fine, 

Bu  miche  metcMiy  was  therein.** 

At  last  he  discovers,  that  he  is  not  the  sole  inha- 
bitant of  this  desert ; for 

“ He  miebt  so  liim  li(>«idc!>, 

Odin  iKit  undoitidc*. 

The  KhivufFairi,  with  iiisrour. 

Cum  tu  nunt  him  al  uImmii, 

With  dim  cri  and  bluwcine, 

And  Imuiidi'S  also  with  him  berking : 

Ac  nu  liesl  thui  nu  nome. 

No  ni-vi-r  be  nmi  whidrr  tlmi  !»i  rjimc. 

And  otin’r  while  he  might  ly*m  so 
As  .1  prK  out  hi  imti  tir. 

Wfl  atouriio.1  leu  Imnihod  kiiighlcs. 

IpIi  y-armed  to  his  nchtes, 

Of  ruiitenaiinro  stout  ami  (hni. 

With  m.mi  ik-sphiei  banent ; 

And  ich  his  sw(»n!  v-dmvve  ImiIiI, 

AC  never  he  tiikt  wliWer  thni  wold. 

And  otlierwhiU-  lie  seighe  nils'r  tiling; 

Kiiiglitis  and  Icnedis  cum  duuitreing. 

In  ijueriit  ntirc  gwlv, 

Qiieyete  iKts  orsl  sofllici 
I'tdxiura  and  truui{>es  cr*de  hern  bt. 

Anil  al  mnwr  monstrioi  — 

And  on  a day  lie  arieho  kirn  bi«idc, 

Sexti  Iciieilis  on  Isint  rklu, 

(tcnlil  and  julifas  brid  on  ri* ; 

Noiielitii  innfi  nmonges-iH>ra  thcr  nis ; 

And  ich  a foiicoun  on  bond  here. 

And  rideii  on  hank)-n  hi  o river. 

Of  emm>  tliiii  iimmi  wel  cisle  linirnl. 

IMaiil.-iriies,  liayrumi,  and  eorimnauut ; 

'rhe  follies  of  the  water  nruetU, 

Irli  fttuctsm  hwi  wele  devwt-ib, 

Irh  fauoouri  hw  jmiy  •'luiii.'h, 

Tliut  seize  etrlc-u  and  Ictueh. 

‘ I’nr  tay  • •j'liilh  Iw,  * llwrij  it  fair  garnet 
Hidiir  Icfiil  bi  tiisles  imine, 

Ich  was  y Won  #»  ich  work  to  sc  «* 

Hi!  aruR,  nml  thiiier  gnti  te  ; 

To  a leuviii  hi  witji  y-emne, 

Bdiekle.  anil  hath  wel  umli'r  mimo, 

And  (eth,  bi  all  tlunp,  I hut  is 
His  owhnii  (men,  dam  lieimHlis  ; 

Gern  lii  bilv'ld  her,  and  mhe  him  eke, 

Ac  nuullier  to  otlier  ft  word  uo  ‘■(s-ke  i 
For  inessai*  that  scheun  biiii  seighe. 

Thill  had  Is'i-n  so  rijds!  nnd  xu  lieighu, 

Ttio  tears  fel  out  of  her  eiglm ; 

The  other  Iciieilis  this  y-seighc. 

Ami  inakisl  her  oway  to  ride, 

Hfbc  most  with  him  nu  lunger  oiiidc. 

' Alla* !'  ijiiotli  lie,  ‘ nowe  is  nu  w o, 

Whi  nil  delh  nuw  me  »lo  I 
Allas  i to  Imtg  lust  mi  liif. 

When  y no  dnre  ninight  with  mi  wif. 

Nor  bye  to  me  u wisxl  *(>cke  ,■ 

Alia.i  w-)ii  ml  miiii  hert  hrekel 
Fur  faj (|iiufh  lie, ' Udo  what  tictidc, 

Whider  «(#  thin  Icnedi*  ride. 

The  selvo  way  Icliil  strerhe  | 

Of  liif,  no  Jbtiie,  me  no  recite.’  ** 

In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this  discovery,  Orfto 
pursues  the  hawking  damsels,  among  whom  he  has 
descried  bis  lost  queen.  They  enter  a rock,  the  king 


continues  the  porsnit,  and  arrives  at  Fairy-Lai^  of 
which  the  following  very  poetical  description  is  gi> 
ven 

" In  at  roc  he  the  leuedia  ridath. 

And  he  alter  and  nought  obidetb; 

W'ben  be  woa  io  theroebe  r-go, 

Weic  tbre  mile  other  mo, 

He  com  into  a Ikir  contray. 

As  bright  aoonne  aoBieia  day, 

SinoUie  and  plain  and  al  grene. 

Hill  no  dale  oaa  none  yseoe. 

Amkidle  the  land  a caatel  Iw  teighe. 

Rich  and  male  and  wonder  beigEe ; 

Al  the  utmaat  wal 

Wa»  cler  and  schioe  of  criatal ; 

An  hundred  tour*  ther  were  about, 

Degisclich  and  (wtatld  stout ; 

The  butrass  come  out  of  the  diehe,. 
of  redo  gold  y arcbed  riche : 

The  bouaour  waa  anow^d  al, 

Of  irh  manor  deuers  animaf ; 

Within  Uier  wer  wide  wooc* 

Al  of  precious  stoaca, 

The  were*  pilcr  onto  bihokle, 

Was  al  orbumiat  gold : 

Al  that  land  was  ever  light, 

Fur  when  it  acliuld  lie  therk  and  ai^it. 

The  riche  atonnes  light  mnne. 

Bright  aa  doUi  at  none  the  sonne : 

No  man  may  tel,  no  thenke  in  thought. 

The  riche  w-erk  that  thcr  was  rought 

“ Than  lie  ran  bilioldi!  nlioiit  al. 

And  (cighu  ful  hggemid  witli  in  the  wal. 

Of  folk  IImU  wiTlliidiliT  y iirouglrt. 

And  thiMiylit  ilcde  and  ncM  nmighl ; 

Sum  Ktude  wilii  (iiiten  Imildc  } 

And  Konii!  luiiie  iirmea  unde : 

And  Klim  thiirch  ila'  Ixidi  haddo  wooode  t 
And  sum  lay  wmlc  y-lMiundu ; 

Ami  sum  arfiii'd  on  Ikuk  m'Ic  i 
And  Miim  asiningh.'il  as  ilim  etc; 

And  Kum  wnr  in  water  iiilreynl ; 

And  sum  with  fire  al  for  sdirvyiit ; 

Wives  Iher  lay  on  cliHiK-  licdilc ; 

Sum  dcdi',  ami  siime  awvddc  i 
And  womh'T  fide  ther  lay  liesidcs. 

Right  OK  thfti  sii'pe  her  iimlertidea  ; 

»hii  was  thiLK  in  lima  warid  y-nome. 

With  fniri  tliidik-r  y roiiic.' 

Thi;r  Im  seiKi!  bii  nwiicn  xviif, 

Parnc  Hcnrwlis,  his  liif  tiif, 

SjeiH!  under  an  ympe  tree  ; 

Bi  lier  clothes  he  knewc  that  it  waa  ache. 

**And  whenhn  hrulhihuld  this  merralia  aOe, 

He  went  iiiiiotlio  king's  liaile ; 

Then  acigii  he  tlicr  h scmiy  sight, 

A Inlicrnacle  lilisKeftil  and  bright ; 

Thcr  in  hnr  iniiiiiter  king  seic, 

And  her  quen  fair  and  swcic  ; 

Hi'f  r.rouiKw,  hercinihes  shine  eo  bright. 

That  unncLlie  liih'ild  he  TJierii  tnighL’’ 

Orjto  and  ileurodU,  M.  8. 

Orfto,  as  a minstrel,  so  charms  the  Fairy  King 
with  the  music  of  his  harp,  that  he  promises  to  pant 
him  whatever  ho  should  ask.  He  immediately  de- 
mands his  lost  Heurodi* ; and,  returning  safely  with 
her  to  Winchester,  resumes  his  authority ; a catas- 
trophe, less  pathetic  indeedj^but  more  pleasing,  than 
that  of  the  (Classical  story.  The  circumstances,  men- 
tioned in  this  romantic  legend,  correspond  very  ex- 
actly with  popular  tradition.  Almost  all  the  writers 
on  demonology  mention,  as  a received  opinion,  that 
the  power  ot  the  demons  is  most  predominant  at 
noon  and  midnight.  The  entrance  to  the  Land  of 
Faery  is  placed  in  ^ the  wilderness ; a,  circumstance 
which  coincides  with  a passage  in  Lindsay’s  Com- 
plaint of  the  Papingo  •— 

" Bot  *on  my  (preit  mon  firom  my  twdyo  go, 

1 recommend  it  to  tlw  Qucnc  of  Fary, 

Eternally  into  her  court  to  tarry 
In  toUderrust  smang  the  bolti*  hair.” 

Lindsay’s  Work*,  tsss,  p.  222. 

Chaucer  also  agrees,  in  this  particolar,  with  our 
romancer  .— 

” In  his  sftdcl  ho  clomlxi  anon. 

And  priked  over  stilo  and  ston. 

An  Elfu  Qiiene  for  to  espie ; 

Til  he  80  long  bod  riden  arid  gone 
Thru  he  fiiund  in  a privie  woue 
The  countroe  of  Faerie. 

••  Whoreiii  ho  soughte  north  and  south, 

And  uRen  Hptrod  with  hk  mouth, 

• It  was  perhaps  fVom  such  detoriptioa  that  ArsKto  sdoptMi 
hia  kkm  of  tho  Lunar  Paradise,  cootaioing  evsty  thint  that  tm 
earth  was  stolen  or  lost. 
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ta  many  a Fnrwita  wild* ; 

For  io  that  eountrae  naa  tmr  dor, 

That  to  him  dorat  ride  or  foo, 

Neitber  wife  do  childi).’' 

Rinui^fStr  Thoptu. 

V.  Other  two  causes,  deeply  affecting  the  super- 
•tition  <tf  which  treat,  remdii  yet  to  ^ noticed. 
The  first  is  derived  from  the  Christian  religion,  which 
admits  only  of  two  classes  of  spirits,  exclusive  of  the 
souls  of  men — Angels,  namely,  and  devils.  This  doc- 
trine had  a necessary  tendency^  to  abolish  the  dis- 
tinction among  subordinate  spirits,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  superstiuon  of  the  Scandinavians. 
The  existence  of  the  Fairies  was  readily  admitted; 
but  as  they  had  no  pretensions  to  the  angelic  cha- 
racter, they  were  deemed  to  beof  infernal  origin.  The 
union,  also,  which  had  been  fanned  betwixt  the  elves 
and  the  Pagan  deities,  was  probably  of  disscr\'ice  to 
the  former:  nnce  every  one  knows  that  the  whole 
synod  of  Olympus  were  accounted  demona 

The  fulminations  of  the  church  were,  therefore, 
early  directed  against  those,  who  consulted  or  con- 
son^  with  the  Fairies ; and,  according  to  the  in- 
quiritorial  jo^c,  the  innocuous  choristers  of  Oberon 
and  Utania  wer^  without  remorse,  confounded  ^yith 
the  sable  inhabitants  of  the  orthodox  Gchenniin ; 
whdeibe  rings,  which  marked  theirrevelfl>  were  as- 
amilated  to  the  blasted  sward  on  which  the  witches 
held  their  infernal  sabbath. — Delrii  /Ksy.  Mag.  p. 
1T9.  This  transformation  early  took  place ; for, 
among  the  many  crimes  for  which  the  famous  Joan 
of  Arc  was  called  upon  to  answer,  it  was  not  the 
least  heinous,  that  she  had  frequented  the  Tree  and 
Fountain,  near  Dompr?.  which  formed  the  rendez; 
voos  of  tne  Fairie.s,  and  bore  thejr  name:  that  she 
had  joined  in  the  festive  dance  with  the  eivei^  who 
haunted  fhis  charmed  spot;  had  accepted  ot  their 
magical  hougueti^  and  availed  herself  of  their  talis- 
mans, for  the  deliverance  of  her  country. — Vide  Ac- 
ta Jvdiciarii  contra  Johannam  D’Areeum,  vulgo 
tocatam  Jokanne  la  Pucelle. 

The  Reformation  swept  away  many  of  the  corrup- 
bons  of  the  church  of  Rome ; hut  the  purifying  tor- 
rent remained  itself  somewhat  tinctured  the  su- 
perstitious impurities  of  the  soil  over  which  it  had 
passed.  The  trials  of  sorcerers  and  witches,  which 
disgrace  our  criminal  records,  became  even  more 
frequent,  after  the  Reformation  of  the  church  ; as  if 
human  credulity,  no  longer  amused  by  the  miracles 
of  ^me,  had  sought  for  food  in  the  traditionary  re- 
cords of  popular  superstition.  A Judaical  oh.serva- 
tion  of  the  precepts  of  the  Old  Tcstamentalso  cha- 
racterized tne  Presbyterian  reformers  : “ Thou  shall 
not  suffer  a iritch  to  live"  was  a text,  which  at 
once  (as  they  conceived)  authorized  their  belief  in 
sorcery,  and  sanctioned  the  penalty  which  they  de- 
oouDC^  against  iL  The  Fairies  were,  therefore,  in 
00  better  credit  after  the  Reformation  than  before, 
bring  stiD  regarded  os  actual  demons,  or  something 
ver^iitle  better.  A famous  divine,  Doctor.  Jasper 
Broaeman,  teaches  us,  in  his  system  of  divinity, 
“that  they  inhabit  in  those  places,  that  are  polluted 
with  any  crying  sin,  as  effusion  of  blood,  or  where 
unbelief  or  superstitione  have  gcittcn  the  upper 
ham<L” — Descriplion  of  Feroe.  The  Fairies  being 
on  such  bad_  terms  with  the  divines,  those  who  pre- 
tended to  intercourse  with  them  were  without 
scruple  punished  as  sorcerers;  and  such  absurd 
charges  are  frequently  stated  as  exaggerations  of 
crimes,  in  themselves  sufficiently  heinous. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  trial  of  the  noted  Major 
Weir,  and  his  sister:  where  the  following  mummery 
interlards  a criminal  indictment,  too  infamously  da- 

S'tioos  to  be  farther  detiuled : “ 9th  April,  1670.  Jean 
'^cir,  indicted  of  sorceries,  committed  by  her  when 
she  hved  and  kept  a school  at  Dalkeith ; that  she 
took  employment  from  a woman,  to_  speak  in  her 
behalf  to  the  Queen  of  Fairii,  meaning  the  devil  ; 
and  that  another  woman  gave  her  a piece  of  a tree, 
or  root,  the  next  day,  and  did  tell  her,  that  as  long 
aa  she  kept  the  same,  she  should  be  able  to  do  what 
she  pleasM ; and  that  same  woman,  from  whom 
she  got  the  tree,  caused  her  spread  a cloth  before 
the  door,  and  set  her  foot  u^n  it,  and  to  repeat 
thrice,  in  the  posture  foresaid,  these  worda  ' AU  her 


crosses  and  losses  go  alongst  the  doors*  which  was 
truly  a consulting  with  the  devil,  and  an  act  of  sor- 
cery, &c.  That  after  the  spirit,  in  the  dhape  of  a 
woman,  who  gave  her  the  piece  of  treq,  haa  remo- 
ved, she,  addressing  herself  to  spinning,  and  having 
spun  but  a short  time,  found  more  yarn  upon  the 
pim  than  could  possibly  have  come  there  oy  go^ 
me&nn."*— Books  qf  Adjournal. 

Neither  was  the  judgment  of  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Scotjand  less  severe  against  another  familiar  of 
the  Fairic^  whose  supposed  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  Elfiand  seems  to  have  constituted  the 
sole  crime  for  which  she  was  burned  alive.  Her 
name  was  Alison  Pearson,  and  she  seems  to  have 
been  a very  noted  person.  In  a bitter  satire  against 
.Adamson,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew^  he  is  accused  of 
consulting  with  sorcerers,  particularly  with  this 
very  woman ; and  an  account  is  given  of  her  tra- 
velling through  Breadalbane  in  the  company  of  the 
Queen  of  Fai  ry,  and  of  her  descrying,  in  the  court 
of  Elfiand,  many  persons,  who  had  been  supposed 
at  rest  in  the  peaceful  grave.t  Among  these  we 
find  two  remarkable  personages,  the  secretaiy, 
young  Maitland  of  Lelhington,  and  one  of  the  old 
Lairds  of  Buccleuch.  The  cause  of  their  being  sta- 
tioned in  Elfiand  probably  arose  from  the  manner 
of  their  decease ; which,  being  pneotnmon  and  vio- 
lent, caused  the  vulgar  to  suppose  they  had  been 
abstracted  by  the  Fairies.  Lethiiiglon,  as  is  gene- 
rajly  supposed,  di«l  a Roman  death  during  his  im- 
nri^nment  in  Leith ; and  the  Buccleuch,  whom  J 
believe  to  be  hero  meant,  was  slain  in  a nocturnal 
scuffle  by  the  Kers,  his  hereditary  enemies.  Be- 
sides, they  were  both  attached  to  the  cause  of  Queen 
3Inry.  and  to  the  ancient  religion  ; and  were  thence 
probably,  considered  ns  more  ininiedintely  obnoxious 
to  the  n.ssaulis  of  the  powers  of  dafkness.t  The 
indictment  of  Alison  Pearson  notices  her  inter- 
course with  the  Archbishop  of  St,  Andrews,  and 
contains  some  particulars,  worthy  of  notice,  regard- 
ing the  court  of  Elflano.  It  runs  thus:— *^28th 
May,  1586.  Alison  Pearson,  in  Byrehill,  convicted 
of  witchcraft,  and  of  consulting  with  evil  spirits,  in 
the  form  of  one  Mr.  WiUinm  Sympsoune,  her  cosin, 
w'ho  she  affirmed  was  a grit!  scollar,  and  doctor  of 
medicine,  that  healed  her  of  her  diseases  when  she 

* It  is  otiacrvcd  in  llie  nacord.  diat  Major  Weir,  a man  of  tho 
moat  \icio«u  clmracter,  was  at  IIm  sauio  time  ambitious  of  ^ 
l>cariii(  fniiiic'ittl]r  codly  ; nnd  used  to  trraiJuiit  the  bods  of  tiek 
persons,  to  assist  tliom  witli  his  prarem.  On  such  occasions,  he 
p«it  to  his  mouth  a lonir  staif.  which  ho  usually  carried,  and  ex- 
IHcased  himself  with  unceinniuii  enerry  and  fluency,  of  which  be 
was  utterly  incapulilo  when  the  iuspiriiif  rod  was  withdiawn. 
This  rircuiiistanco,  the  result,  pmbiibly,  of  a trick  or  habit,  ap- 
icarinx  suspicious  to  ilie  jinlces,  Uio  stalT  of  the  Sorcerer  was 
lumcd  aJonfc  with  his  iwrson.  One  hundred  and  Unity  rears  hatr« 
elaiwcd  since  his  execution,  yet  no  one  bus,  durin;;  that  apaoa 
vuntured  to  inliabit  Uio  liousu  of  this  ccIcbraUHl  crumnal.  1803. 

r " For  oalit  the  kirk  culd  himiurbid, 

He  sp(‘u  him  sune,  and  cal  tlx*  thrio  ; 

Ane  carlinc  of  the  Quene  of  Pbarets, 

That  cwiJI  win  ceir  to  eiphyno  careis  ; 

Throuch  all  Bnide  Abawc  sebo  iuu  Imsm, 

On  horebak  on  Hallow  ewin  ; 

And  ay  in  seikinc  ccitaytie  nifhtis, 

As  srho  sayis  with  sur  silly  wychirs : 

And  names  otit  nyhouia  sex  or  sewin. 

That  we  belevii  hiul  bene  in  hcawin ; 

Scho  snid  sclio  saw  tliame  woill  aiieuch. 

And  spccinlliefudo  auid  B.alclouch, 

*rhe  tecretar.  and  sundrie  uther ; 

Ane  Wilham  Syiiisone,  her  mother  brother 
Whom  fm  srho  ha.s  resavii  a liuiko 
For  ony  iH-iti  scho  likes  to  lukc  ; 

It  will  instnet  Itir  how  to  lak  it. 

In  saws  wild  sillubs  how  to  nuik  it ; 

With  stones  that  meikic  inair  can  doe, 
la  Isichcrafl,  whore  sclio  Iiiys  thorn  toe ; 

A thowsnnd  inaludeis  scho  has  mendit ; 

Now  licinc  lane,  and  ni>prebendit, 

Scho  heinf  in  the  bischops  euro, 

And  keiNtiii  his  castle  ttiro. 

Without  respect  of  worldlic  clamcr. 

Ho  past  into  tlie  witches  chnimer." 

Scottish  Poems  qf  XVI.  Centurp,  Edin.  1901. 
t Buccleuch  was  a violent  enemy  to  the  Enflish,  by  wliom  hie 
lands  hud  been  repeatedly  plundered,  (see  IntroauetUm,  mnts.) 
and  a great  advocate  for  the  mairioce  betwixt  Mary  and  the 
Dauphin,  1519.  Accordinf  to  John  Knox,  he  had  recourse  even 
to  threats,  in  urnne  the  Parliament  to  afiee  to  the  French  match. 

“ The  Land  of  Balcleuch,”  says  the  Reformer,  '*  a bloody  man. 
with  many  God’s  woundf , swore,  they  (hat  would  not  consent 
should  do  worse. ” 
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was  twdvo  yean  of  age:  haviog  lost  the  power  of 
her  syde,  and  having  a ramilionte  with  him  for  di- 
vers years,  dealing  with  charms,  and  abuseing  the 
common  people  by  her  arts  of  witchcraft,  ibir  divers 
ycares  by-past. 

“ //cm,  For  banting  and  repairing  with  the  gude 
neighbours,  and  Quecne  of  Elnand,  thir  divers  years 
by-past,  as  she  bad  confest;  and  that  she  had 
fnends  in  that  court,  which  were  of  her  own  bludc, 
who  had  gude  acquaintance  of  the  Oueene  of  Elf- 
land,  which  might  have  helped  her;  but  she  was 
whiles  w’ell,  and  whiles  ill,  sometimes  with  them, 
and  other  times  away  frae  them ; and  that  she 
Would  be  in  her  bed  haillc  and  feire,  and  would  not 
w>'tt  where  she  would  be  the  morn ; and  that  slie 
saw  not  the  Oueene  this  seven  vears,  and  that  she 
was  seven  years  ill  handled  in  t ne  court  of  Elfland ; 
that,  however,  she  had  gude  friends  there,  and  that 
it  was  the  gude  neighbours  that  healed  her,  under 
Gh)d ; and  that  she  was  coming  and  going  to  St. 
Andrews  to  haile  folkes  thir  many  years  past. 

“ 7/tftn,  Convict  of  the  said  act  of  witchcraft  in 
as  far  as  she  confest  that  the  said  Mr.  William 
Sympsoune,  who  was  her  guidsir  sone,  borne  in 
Stiricing,  who  was  the  King's  smith,  who,  when 
about  eight  years  of  age^  was  taken  away  by  ane 
EgjTJtioii  into  F.gypt ; which  Egyptian  was  a gyant, 
where  he  remains  twelve  years,  and  then  came 
home. 

**  Ittm.  That  she  being  in  Grange  Muir,  with  some 
other  folke,  she,  being  sick,  lay  downe;  and,  when 
alone,  there  came  a man  to  her,  clad  in  green,  who 
said  to  her,  if  she  would  be  faithful,  ho  would  do  her 
good ; but  she,  being  feared,  cried  out,  but  nacbodyc 
came  to  her ; so  she  said,  if  he  came  in  God’s  name, 
and  for  the  gude  of  her  saule,  it  was  well ; but  he 
gaid  away:  that  he  appeared  to  her  another  lime 
like  a hi.-itie  man,  and  many  men  and  women  with 
him ; that,  at  sreitig  him,  she  signed  herself  and 
praytrd,  and  past  with  them,  and  saw  them  making 
merrio  with  gude  clicir  and  wine,  ana 

that  she  was  carried  with  them ; and  that  when  she 
lellcd  any  of  those  things,  she  was  sairlie  tormentit 
by  them ; ami  that  ihe  first  time  she  gaed  with 
them,  she  gat  a sair  straike  frae  one  of  them,  which 
look  all  the  pmstU*  of  her  syde  frae  her,  and  left 
am*  ill-far'ii  mark  on  her  sydo. 

“ //cm.  That  she  saw  the  OTde  neighbours  make 
their  sawest  with  panus  and  fyres,  and  that  they 
gathered  the  hcrb.s  before  the  sun  was  up,  and  they 
came  verie  fearful  sometimes  to  her,  and  naidet  her 
very  sair,  which  made  her  cry,  and  threatened  they 
would  use  her  worse  than  before;  and,  at  last,  they 
look  away  the  power  of  her  haile  syde  /rae  her, 
which  made  her  lye  many  weeks.  Sometimes  they 
would  come  and  sitt  by  her,  and  promise  all  that 
she  .should  nevt>r  want,  if  she  wonld  be  faithful,  but 
if  she  would  speak  anil  telle  of  them,  they  should 
murther  her;  and  that  Mr.  William  Sympsoune  is 
with  them,  who  healed  her,  and  felt  her  all  things ; 
that  he  is  a young  man  not  six  years  older  than  her- 
self, and  that  he  will  appear  to  ner  before  the  court 
comes;  that  he  told  her  he  was  taken  away  by 
them,  and  he  bid  her  sijm  herself  that  she  be  not 
token  away,  for  the  tcind  of  them  ore  tone  to  hell 


evene  year. 

“ Item.,  That  the  said  Mr.  William  told  her  what 
lierbs  were  fit  to  cure  every  disease,  and  how  to  use 
them ; and  porticulnrlie  tauld.  that  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  laboured  under  sindrie  diseases,  sic  as  the 
ripples,*  trembhng,  fever,  flux,  Ac.,  and  bade  her 
make  a sawc,  and  anoint  several  parts  of  his  body 
therewith,  and  gave  directions  for  making  a posset, 
which  she  made  and  gave  him.” 

For  this  idle  story,  the  poor  woman  actually  suf- 
fered death.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  fervent  argu- 
ments thus  liberally  used  by  the  orthodox,  the  com- 
mon people,  thoiign  they  dreaded  oven  to  think  or 
speak  about  the  Fairies,  by  no  means  unanimously 
acquieeced  in  tho  doctrine  which  consigned  them  to 
eternal  perdition.  The  inhabitants  oT  the  Isle  of 
Man  call  them  tho  “ good  people,  and  say  they  live 
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in  wilds  and  forests,  and  on  mountaina,  and  shan 
great  cities,  because  of  the  wickedness  acted  therein  : 
all  the  houses  are  blessed  where  they  visit,  for  they 
fiy  vice.  A person  would  be  thought  impudently 
profane,  who  should  sufler  his  fanuiy  to  go  to  bed, 
without  first  havuig  set  a tub,  or  pau,  full  of  clean 
water,  for  those  guests  to  bathe  themselves  in, 
which  the  natives  aver  they  constantly  do,  as  soon 
as  ever  the  eyes  of  the  family  are  clostni,  wherever 
they  vouchsafe  to  come.’*^WALDBOS^8  Worles^ 
p.  12C.  There  are  sonie  enrious,  and  jperhaps  ano« 
mnlous  facts,  concerning  the  history  of  Faines.  in  a 
sort  of  Cock-l.'ine  narrative,  contained  in  a letter 
from  Moses  Pitt  to  Dr.  hldward  Fowler,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  printed  at  London  in  1696, 
.ami  preserved  in  Morgan’s  Phoenix  Britannicuot 
•ito,  London.  1732. 

Anne  Jefleries  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Toath,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  1626.  Being 
the  daughter  of  a poor  man,  she  resided  as  servant 
in  the  nuusc  of  tiio  narrator's  father,  and  waited 
upon  the  narrator  himself,  in  his  childhood.  As  she 
was  knitting  stockings  in  an  arbour  of  the  garden, 
“ six  small  people,  all  in  CTecn  clothes.”  came  sud- 
denly over  the  garden-wall ; at  the  sight  of  whom, 
bfdng  much  friglitencd,  she  w-as  seized  with  convul- 
sions, and  continued  so  long  sick,  that  she  became 
as  a changeling,  and  was  unable  to  walk.  During 
her  sickness,  she  frequently  exclaimed,  ‘‘They  are 
just  gone  out  of  the  window  f They  are  iust  kone 
out  of  the  window ! Do  you  not  see  them  7”  These 
e.xpressions,  os  she  afterwards  declared,  related  to 
their  disappearing.  During  the  harvest,  when  every 
one  was  employed,  her  mistress  w’alkcd  out ; and 
dreading  that  Anne,  who  was  extremely  weak  and 
silly,  might  injure  herself,  or  the  house,  by  the  fire, 
with  some  difficulty  persuaded  hi?r  to  walk  in  the 
orchard  till  her  return.  She  accidentally  hurt  her 
leg,  and  at  her  return  Anne  cured  it  by  stroking  it 
with  her  hand.  She  appeared  to  be  inform^  of 
every  particular,  and  asserted,  that  she  had  this  in- 
fonnation  from  tho  Fairies,  who  had  caused  the 
misfortune.  After  this,  she _ performed  numerouB 
cures,  but  would  never  receive  money  for  them. 
From  harvest  lime  to  Christmas,  she  was  fed  by  the 
Fairies,  and  eat  no  other  victuals  but  theirs.  Tho 
narrator  affirms,  that  looking  one  day  through  the 
key-hole  of  tho  door  of  her  chamber,  he  saw  her 
eating ; and  that  she  gave  him  ft  piece  of  bread, 
which  was  tho  most  delicious  he  ever  tasted.  The 
Fairies  alw'ays  appeared  to  her  in  even  numbers; 
never  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  eight,  at  a time. 
She  had  always  a sufficient  stock  of  salve.s  and  me- 
dicines. and  yet  neither  made  nor  purchased  any; 
nor  did  she  ever  appear  to  be  in  want  of  money. 
She,  one  day,  gave  a silver  cup,  containing  about  a 

S|uart,  to  the  daughter  of  her  mistress,  a gul  about 
our  years  old^to  carry  to  her  mother,  who  refused 
to  receive  it.  The  narrator  adds,  that  ho  had  seen 
her  dancing  in  the  orchard  among  the  ti^s,  and 
that  she  informed  him  she  was  then  dancing  with 
the  Fairies.  Tho  report  of  the  strange  cures  which 
she  performed,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  both 
ministers  and  magistrates.  The  ministers  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her,  that  the  Fairies,  by  which 
she  was  haunted,  were  evil  spirits,  and  that  she  was 
under  the  delusion  of  the  devil,  .^d'ter  they  had  left 
her,  she  was  risited  bv  the  Fairies,  while  in  great 
perplexity,  who  desired  to  cause  those  who  termed 
them  evil  .spirits,  to  read  that  place  of  Scripture, 
Pirst  Epistle  of  John,  chap.  iv.  v.  1. — Dearly  6«- 
loted,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits, 
uhether  they  are  qf  God,  Ac.  Though  Anne  Jeffe- 
ries could  not  read,  she  produced_  a Bible  folded 
down  at  this  passage.  By  the  mamstrates  she  w^as 
confined  three  months,  without  food,  in  Bodmnn 
jail,  and  afterwards  for  some  time  in  the  house  of 
Justice  Tregeagle.  Before  tin*  constable  appeared 
to  a;»prehend  her,  she  was  visited  by  the  Fairie^ 
who  informed  her  what  was  intended,  and  advised 
her  to  go  with  him.  When  this  account  was  given* 
on  May  1,  1696,  she  was  still  alive;  but  refiiskl  to 
relate  any  particidars  of  her  connexion  with  tho 
Fairies,  or  tnq  occasion  on  which  they  deserted  her, 
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kst  she  should  again  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  magi8trate& 

Anne  Jefferies’  Fairies  were  not  altogether  singu- 
in  maantaining  their  good  character,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  receivra  opinion  of  the  church.  Aubrey 
and  Lilly,  unquestionably  judges  in  such  matters, 
had  a high  opinion  of  these  beings,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  succinct  and  busineas-liko  memo- 
random  of  a ghost-seer.  “ Anno  1670.  Not  far  from 
Cirencester  was  an  apparition.  Being  demanded 
whether  a good  spirit  or  a bad,  renirneu  no  answer, 
but  disappeared  with  a curious  perfume,  and  most 
melodious  twang.  M.  W.  Lilly  believes  it  was  a 
ftoK.  So  Propertius, 

* Omnia  finierat  ^ tonuea  teccMit  in  nurnu, 
lUaoait  odor,  iwmu  acirc  fuisM  Deam  I*  *' 

Aubrey's  MUceUania,  p.  80. 

Webster  gives  an  account  of  a person  who  cured 
diseases  by  means  of  a while  powder.  “ To  this  I 
shall  only  add  thus  much,  that  the  man  was  accu- 
sed for  mvoking  and  calling  upon  evil  spirits,  and 
was  a very  simple  and  illiterate  person  to  auy  man's 
judgment,  and  had  formerly  been  very  poqr,  out  had 

Eten  some  pretty  little  means  to  maintain  himself, 
wife,  and  diverse  small  children,  by  his  cures 
done  with  his  white  powder,  of  which  there  were 
sofident  proofs ; and  the  judge  asking  him  how  he 
came  by  the  ^wder,  he  told  a story  to  this  effect : 
That  one  night,  before  day  was  gone,  as  he  was 
fldng  home  from  his  labour,  being  very  sad  and 
^ of  heavy  thoughts,  not  knowing  how  to  get 
meat  and  drink  for  his  wife  and  children,  he  met 
a fair  woman  in  fine  clothes,  who  asked  him  why 
he  was  so  sad,  and  he  told  her  that  it  was  by 
reason  of  his  poverty ; to  which  she  said,  that  if  he 
would  follow  her  counsel,  she  would  help  him  to 
tluit  which  would  serve  to  get  him  a good  living ; 
to  which  he  sakl  be  would  consent  wdth  all  his 
heart,  so  it  were  not  by  unlawful  ways : She  told 
bun  tnat  it  should  not  be  by  any  such  w’ays,  but  by 
doing  good,  and  curing  of  sick  people : and  so  warn- 
ing him  strictly  to  meet  her  there  the  next  night, 
at  the  same  time,  she  departed  from  him,  ana  he 
went  home.  And  the  next  night,  at  the  time  ap- 
pomted,  he  duly  waited,  and  she  (according  to  pro- 
mise) came,  and  told  him  that  it  was  well  that  he 
came  so  duly,  otherwise  he  had  missed  that  benefit 
that  she  intended  to  do  unto  him,  and  so  bade  him 
fallow  her,  and  not  be  afraid.  Thereupon  she  led 
bin  to  a little  hill,  and  she  knocked  three  times, 
and  the  hill  opened  and  they  went  in,  and  came  to 
a hall,  wherein  was  a Queen  sitting  in  great 
state,  and  many  people  about  her,  and  the  gentle- 
woman that  brought  him  presented  him  to  the 
Queen,  and  she  said  he  was  welcome,  and  bid  the 
gentlewoman  give  him  some  of  the  white  powder, 
and  teach  him  how  to  use  it  which  she  aid,  and 
gave  him  a little  wood  box  full  of  the  white  powder, 
and  bade  him  give  two  or  three  grains  of  it  to  any 
that  were  sick,  and  it  would  heal  them ; and  so  she 
brought  him  forth  of  the  hill,  and  so  they  parted. 
And,  being  asked  by  the  judge,  whether  the  place 
within  the  hill,  which  he  called  a hall,  were  light  or 
da^  he  said,  indifferent,  as  it  is  with  us  m the 
twilight ; and  being  asked  how  he  got  more  powder, 
be  said,  when  he  wanted,  he  went  to  that  hill,  ana 
knocked  three  times,  and  said  every  time,  I am 
coming,  I am  coming,  whereupon  it  opened,  and  he, 
going  tn,  was  conducted  by  the  aforesaid  woman  to 
me  Queen,  and  so  had  more  powder  given  him. 
This  was  the  plain  and  simple  story  (however  it 
may  be  judged  of)  that  he  told  before  the  judge,  the 
whole  court,  and  the  jury;  and  there  being  no 

* Robin  GoodfeDow,  or  Hobapblin,  po«sessn  tho  frolicsome 
qaHtiBU  of  U»e  French  Lutin.  For  his  full  chameter,  the  render 
ii  nefemd  to  the  Cliques  Ancient  Poetry.  Tho  proper  livery 
of  Uik  •jtIyvi  Moniiu  is  to  be  tbund  iu  on  old  play.  " Enter 
Robin  Goodtellow,  in  a suit  of  leather,  close  to  his  IxMly,  liis 
■tnds  and  coloured  russet  colour,  with  a flail."— CtrO/i  the 
Corner  df  Croydon,  Act  4,  Scene  1.  At  other  times,  however,  he 
is  presented  in  the  vernal  livery  of  the  elves,  his  associates . — 

“ Tim.  1 have  made 

Some  speeches,  sir,  in  verso,  which  have  been  spoke 
^ a meen  RoMn  QoodfeUow,  from  Cheapside  conduit, 

Tp  niy  fiubef's  eoinpany."  ^ 

The  City  Match,  Act  I,  Scene  6. 


proofs,  but  what  cures  he  had  done  to  very  many» 
the  jury  did  acquit  him  : and  I remember  the  judm 
said,  when  all  the  evidence  was  heard,  that  if  he 
were  to  assign  his  punishment,  he  should  be  whip- 
ped from  thence  to  Fairy-hall;  and  did  seem  to 
judge  it  to  be  a delusion,  or  an  imjrosture.” — Web- 
bteb’s  Displaying  of  Supposed  W itchcraft,  p.  301. 

A rustic  also,  whom  Jackson  taxed  with  magic^ 
practices,  about  1620,  obstinately  denied  that  the 
good  King  of  the  Fairies  had  any  connexion  wi^ 
the  devil ; and  some  of  the  Highland  seers,  even  in 
our  day,  have  boasted  of  their  intimacy  with  the 
elv(!8,  as  an  innocent  and  advantageous  connexion. 
One  Maeonn,  in  Appin^  the  last  fierson  eminently 
giftetl  with  the  .second  .sight,  professed  to  my  learned 
and  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Ramsay  of  Ochtertyre, 
that  he  owed  his  prophetic  visions  to  their  interven- 
tion. 

VI.  There  remains  yet  another  cause  to  be  no- 
ticed, which  .seems  to  have  induced  a considerable 
alteration  into  the  popular  creed  of  England,  re- 
specting Fairies.  Many  poets  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  above  all,  our  immortal  Shakspeare,  de- 
serting the  hackneyed  fictions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
sought  fur  machinery  in  the  superstitions- of  their 
native  countir.  “The  fays,  which  nightly  dance 
upon  the  wold,”  were  an  interesting  subject,  and 
the  creative  imagination  of  the  hard,  improving  upon 
the  vulgar  bclicjf,  assigned  to  them  many  of  those 
fanciful  attributes  and  occupations,  which  posterity 
have  since  associated  with  the  name  of  Faire.  In 
such  employments,  ns  raising  the  drooping  flower, 
and  arranging  the  disordered  chamber,  the  Fairies 
of  South  Britain  gradually  lost  the  harsher  charac- 
ter of  the  dwarfs,  or  elves.  Their  choral  dances 
were  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  the  merry 
goblin  Pur.kf  for  whose  freakish  pranks  they  ex- 
changed their  original  mischievous  propensities. 
The  Fairies  of  Shakspeare,  Drayton,  ancl  Mennis, 
therefore,  at  first  exquisite  fancy  portraits,  may  be 
considered  as  having  finally  operated  a change  in 
the  original  which  gave  them  birth.t 
While  the  fays  of  South  Britain  received  such  at- 
tractive and  poetical  embellishments,  those  of  Scot- 
land, who  possessed  no  such  advantage,  retained 
more  of  their  ancient  and  appropriate  character. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  persecution  which  these  sylvan 
deities  underwent,  at  the  instance  of  the  stricter 
Presbyterian  cler^,  had  its  usual  effect,  in  harden- 
ing their  dispositions,  or  at  least  in  rendering  them 
more  dreaded,  by  those  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
Tho  face  of  the  country,  too,  mi^mt  have  some  effect; 
as  we  should  naturally  attribute  a lc.ss  malicious 
disposition,  and  a less  frightful  appearance,  to  the 
fays  who  glide  by  moonlight  through  the  oaks  of 
Windsor,  than  to  those  who  haunt  the  .solitary 
heaths  and  lofty  mountains  of  the  North.  The  fact 
at  least  is  certain ; and  it  has  not  escaped  a late  in- 

feniotis  traveller,  that  the  character  of  the  Scottish 
'airy  is  more  harsh  and  terrific  than  that  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  elves  of  our  sister  kingdom.— See 
Stoddabt’s  View  of  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scot- 
land. 

Some  curious  particulars  concerning  the  Daoine 
ShUj  or  Men  of  Peace,  for  so  the  HijEmianders  call 
F'aines,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Gbahame’s  “ Sketches 
of  Picturesque  Scenery  on  the  Southern  Confines 
of  Perthshire."  They  are,  though  not  absolutely 
malevolent,  believed  to  be  a peevish,  repining,  and 
envious  race,  who  onioy,  in  the  subterranean  re- 
cesses, a kind  of  shadowy  splendour.  The  High- 
landers are  at  all  times  unwilling  to  speak  of  then^ 
but  especially  on  Friday,  when  their  influence  is 

i The  Fairyland  and  Fnirio«  of  Sncnccr  have  no  connexion 
with  popular  sumratition.  heins  only  wordii  uiied  to  denote  a 
Utopian  tcone  of  action,  and  imnirinary  and  allocnrical  charac- 
teni ; and  tlie  title  of  the  '*  Fairy  Uueen"  beinit  probably  fund- 
ed by  the  olfln  niintn’Mi  of  Chaucer's  Sir  Thnpat.  The  stealins 
of  the  Rod  Crews  Knight,  while  a child,  is  tlie  only  incident  in 
tlm  poem  which  approaches  to  tho  popular  character  of -the 
Fairy 

“ A Fairy  thee  unwocting  reft  : 

There  as  thou  sleptsl  in  tender  swadling  band, 

And  her  base  elfin  hrood  there  for  thee  leA ; 

Such  men  do  changclinBa  call,  w clianr^  by  Fairies  theft," 

Boost.  Canto  W. 
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supposed  to  be  particularly  extensive.  As  they  arc 
supposed  to  be  invisibly  present,  they  are  at  all 
times  to  be  spoken  of  with  respect. 

The  Fairies  of  Scotland  are  represented  ns  a di- 
minutive race  of  beings,  of  a mixed,  or  rather  du- 
bious nature,  capricious  in  their  dispositions,  and 
mischievous  m their  resentment  They  inhabit  the 
interior  of  g^n  hills,  chiefly  those  of  a conical 
form,  in  Ga^ic  termed  Sighan,  on  which  they  lead 
their  dances  by  moonlight;  impressing  upon  the 
surface  the  marks  of  circles,  which  sometimes  ap- 
enr  yellow  and  blasted,  sometimes  of  a deeii  gn^en 
lie ; and  within  which  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep,  or 
to  be  found  after  sunset.  The  removal  of  those 
large  portions  of  turf,  which  thunderbolts  sometimes 
scoop  out  of  the  ground  with  siiiculnr  rcgulaTity,  is 
also  ascribed  to  their  agency.  Cattle,  which  are 
suddenly  seized  with  the  cramp,  or  some  similar 
disorder,  are  said  to  be  elf-shot;  and  the  approved 
cure  is.  to  chafe  the  parts  affected  with  a blue  bon- 
net, which,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  often  restores 
the  circulation.  The  triangular  flints,  frequently 
found  in  Scotland,  with  w;hich  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants probably  barbed  their  shafts,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  weapons  of  Fairy  resentment,  and  are  termed 
elf  arrovo-heada.  The  rude  brazen  battle-axes  of  the 
ancients,  commonly  called  celts,  are  also  ascribed 
to  their  manufacture.  Hut,  like  the  Gothic  duersar, 
their  skill  is  not  confined  to  the  fabrication  of  arms  ; 
for  they  are  heard  sedulously  hammering  in  linns, 
precipices,  and  rocky  or  cavernous  situations,  where, 
like  the  dwarfs  of  the  mines,  mentioned  by  Georg. 
Agricola,  they  busy  themselves  in  imitating  the  ac- 
tions and  the  vanous  employments  of  men.  The 
Brook  of  Beaumont,  for  example,  which  passe.s,  in 
its  course,  by  numerous  linns  and  caverns,  is  noto- 
rious for  being  haunted  by  the  Fairies  ; and  the  per- 
forated, and  rounded  stones  which  are  formed  by 
trituration  in  its  channel,  are  termeil,  by  the  vulgar, 
fairy  cups  and  dishes.  A beautiful  reason  is  assign- 
ed i)V  Fletcher  for  the  fays  frequenting  streams 
and  fountains:  He  tells  us  of 

“ A virtuuiu  well,  about  witoso  flowery  banks 
The  nunbleTooted  Fairies  linnco  tlurir  rounds, 

By  the  pale  mtxinshinc,  dippinr  onvntimcs 
Their  stolen  children,  so  to  muKo  them  free 
From  dying  flesh  and  dull  moitality." 

f^Uhfut  ShepherdcM. 

It  is  sometimes  accounted  unlucky  to  pass  such 
places  without  performing  some  ceremony  to  avert 
the  displeasure  of  the  elves.  There  is,  upon  the  top 
of  Minchmuir,  a mountain  in  Peeblcs-shire.  a spring 
called  the  Cheese  Well,  because,  anciently,  those 
who  passed  that  way  w’ere  wont  to  throw  info  it  a 
piece  of  cheese,  as  an  offering  to  the  Fairies,  to 
whom  it  was  consecrated. 

Like  the  feld  el/en  of  the  Saxons,  the  usual  dress 
of  the  Faincs  is  green  ; though  on  the  moors,  they 
have  been  sometimes  observed  in  heath-brown,  or 
in  weeds  dywf  with  the  stoneraw,  or  lichen.*  , They 
often  ride  in  invisible  procession,  when  their  nr^ 
sence  is  discovered  by  the  shrill  ringing  of  their 
bridles.  On  these  occasions,  they  sometimes  borrow 
mortal  steeds;  and, when  such  are  found  at  morn- 
ing, panting  and  fatigued  in  their  stalls,  with  their 
manes  and;  tails  dishevelled  and  entangled,  the 
grooms,  I presume,  often  And  this  a convenient  ex- 
cuse for  their  situation ; as  the  common  belief  of  the 
elves  Quaffing  the  choicest  liquor^ln  the  cellars  of 
the  rich  (see  the  story  of  Lord  Duflus,  below)  niight 
occasionally  cloak  the  delinquencies  of  an  unfaithful 
butler. 

The  Fairies,  besides  their  equestrian  processions, 
are  addicted,  it  would  secin,  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  A,  young  sailor,  travelling, by  night  from 
Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  visit  his  sister  re- 
siding in  Kirk  Mcriugh,  heanl  the  noise  of  horses, 
the  holloa  of  a huntsman,  and  the  sound  of  a horn. 
Immediately  afterwards,  thirteen  horsemen,  dressed 
in  green,  and  gallantly  mounted,  swept  past  him. 
Jack  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  sport,  that  he 
followed  them,  and  enjoyed  the  sound  of  the  horn 
for  some  miles ; and  it  was  not  till  he  arrived  at  his 
* Hence  tb«  h«ro  ofthe  ballad  ia  Icnnod  an  “elfin  froy." 


sister’s  house,  that  he  learned  the  danger  which  he 
had  incurred.  I must  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
these  little  jicrsonages  are  expert  jockeys,  and  scorn 
to  ride  the  little  Manks  pomes,  though  apparently 
well  suited  to  their  size.  The  exercis^  therefore^ 
falls  heavily  upon  the  English  and  Irish  horses, 
brought  into  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  Waldron  was 
assured  by  a gentleman,  of  Ballafletcher,  that  he 
had  lost  three  or  four  capital  hunters  by  these  noc- 
turnal excursions.— Wauibon’s  Works,  p.  132. 
From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that  the  Fairies 
sometimes  take  more  legitimate  modes  of  procuring 
horses.  A person  of  the  utmost  integrity  informed 
him,  that  having  occasion  to  sell  a horse,  be  was 
accosted  among  the  mountains  by  a little  gentleman 
plainly  dressed,  who  priced  his  horse,  cheapened 
him,  and,  after  some  chaflering,  finally  purchased 
him.  No  sooner  had  the  buyer  mounts,  and  paid 
the  price,  than  he  sunk  through  the  earth,  horse 
and  man,  to  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  the 
seller:  who  experienced,  however,  no  inconvenience 
from  dealing  with  so  extraordinary  a purchaser.t — 
Ibidy  p.  135. 

It  IS  hoped  the  reader  wall  receive,  with  due  respect, 
these,  and  similar  stories,  told  by  Mr.  Waldron;  for 
he  himself,  a scholar  and  a gentleman,  informs  ua. 
“ as  to  circles  in  grass,  and  the  impression  of  small 
feet  among  the  snow,  I cannot  deny  but  I have  seen 
them  frequently,  and  once  thought  I heard  a whistle, 
as  though  in  my  ear,  when  nobody  that  could  make 
it  was  near  me.”  In  this  passage  there  is  a curious 
picture  of  the  contagious  effects  of  a superstitious 
atmosphere.  Waldron  had  lived  so  long  among  the 
Mnnks,  that  ho  was  persuaded  to  believe  their  le- 
gends. 

The  worthy  Captain  George  Burton  communica- 
ted to  Richard  Bovet,  gent.,  author  of  the  interesting 
work,  entitled  “ Pandiemonium,  or  the  Devil’s  Clois- 
ter Opened,”  the  following  singular  account  of  a lad 
called  the  Fairy  Boy  of  Leith,  who.  it  seems,  acted 
as  a drummer  to  the  elves,  who  weekly  held  rendez- 
vous in  the  Calton  Hill,  near  Fxlinburgh. 

” About  fifteen  years  since,  having  businew  that 
detained  me  for  some  time  at  Leith,  w'hich  is  near 
Edinburgh,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  1 often  met 
some  of  my  acquaintance  at  a certain  house  there, 
where  we  used  to  drink  a glass  of  wine  for  our  re- 
fection ; the  wpman  which  kept  the  house  was  of 
honest  reputation  among  the  neighbours,  which 
made  me  give  the  more  attention  to  what  she  told 
me  one  day  about  a fairy  boy,  (as  they  called  him,) 
who  lived  about  that  town.  She  had  given  me  so 
strange  an  account  of  him,  that  I desired  her  I might 
see  him  the  first  opportunity,  which  she  promised ; 
and  not  long  after,  passing  that  way;  she  told  me 
there  was  the  fairy  boy,  but  a little  before  I came  by; 
and,  casting  her  eye  into  the  street,  said.  Look  you, 
sir,, yonder  lie  is  at  play  with  those  other  boys ; and 
designing  him  to  me,  1 went,  and,  by  smooth  words, 
and  a piece  of  money,  got  him  to  come  into  the  house 
with  me ; where,  in  the  presence  of  divers  people,  1 
dernanded  of  him  several  astrological  questions, 
which  he  answered  with  great  subtilty ; and,  through 
all  his  discourse,  carried  it  wdth  a cimning  much 
above  his  years,  which  seemed  not  to  exceed  ten  or 
eleven. 

‘‘  He  seemed  to  make  a motion  like  drumming 
upon  the  table  with  his  fingers,  upon  which  I asked 
him,  Whether  he  could  beat  a drum  7 To  which  he 
rephed.  Yes,  sir.  as  well  as  any  man  in  Scotland; 
for  eveia’  Thursday  night  I beat  all  points  to  a sort  of 
people  that  used  to  meet  under  yonder  hill,  (pointing 
to  the  great  hill  between  Ekfenoorough  and  Leith.l 
How,  boy  1 quoth  I,  What  company  have  you  there*/ 

* (“  Uiidnr  rachof  Unwa  nix  heodi  of  diiwcrtatJon,  a ntunber  nT 
curioiu  out-ot-tlio  way  rolalionw  are  nompilod  from  the  fbrfotten 
roitoMlortcs  of  rabtiloiix  niurvolit.  Many  qfthem  teUl  serve  foe 
thi!>  utonr  offuturo  Imlimki,  and  the  decoration  (ifvet  umoritten 
metrical  romances.  They  coneUltite  the  eli  mentx  of  RrilMh  my- 
tholoKy  ; and  in  the  hands  of  « Modem  Ovid,  may  be  ahapen 
into  a wild  ralal^ic  of  motamorphoNet,  into  amuRinx  anecdolw 
of  iH>rccr>-,  falilorio*  of  romance,  or  taloi  of  wonder,  into  a Thou- 
sand and  One  Sights'  Kntertainrnent,  or  roMen  lacendt  of 
■hudderins  aatoniahment."  Critical  Review,  November,  ISOS. — 
There  u iHimothinx  hero  as  much  the  apirit  of  prophecy  aa  of  en- 
ticism.— Eo.I 
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There  are,  Wi  (said  b&)  a great  oompaoy  both  of 
men  aod  women^  and  tnev  are  entertained  with  ma- 
ny aorta  of  musick,  besides  ray  drum ; they  have, 
besides,  plenty  of  variety  of  meats  and  wine,  and 
many  tunes  we  are  carried  into  France  or  Holland 
in  a night,  and  return  again,  and  whilst  we  are 
there,  we  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  the  country  doth 
aSorcL  1 demanded  of  mm  bow  they  got  under  that 
hill  ? To  wfaicb  he  replied,  that  there  was  a great 
pair  of  ntes  that  opened  to  them,  though  they  were 
mvisibie  to  others : and  that  within  there  were  brave 
lar^  room^  as  well  accommodated  as  most  in 
Scotland. — I then  asked  him,  how  1 should  know 
what  be  said  to  be  true  1 Upon  which  he  told  me  he 
would  read  my  fortune,  saying,  I should  have  two 
wives,  and  that  be  saw  the  forms  of  them  sitting  on 
my  shoulders ; that  both  would  be  very  handsome 
women.  As  be  was  thus  speaking,  a woman  of  the 
naghbourhood  coming  into  the  room,  demanded  of 
hhn.  What  her  fortune  should  be?  He  told  her  that 
she  had  two  bastards  before  she  was  married,  which 
put  her  in  such  a rage,  that  she  desired  not  to  boar 
theresu 

**Tbe  woman  of  the  house  told  me  that  all  thepeo- 
^ in  Scotland  could  not  keep  him  from  the  ren- 
deafoos  on  Thursday  night ; upon  which,  by  promi- 
■Bg  kim  some  more  money,  1 got  a promise  of  him 
to  meet  me  at  the  same  plac^  m the  afternoon,  the 
‘nmrsdaf  following,  and  sodismist  him  at  that  time. 
The  boy  came  again,  at  the  place  and  time  appoint- 
td,  ana  1 had  prevailed  with  some  friends  to  conti- 
Boe  with  me  (if  possible)  to  prevent  his  moving  that 
aighL  He  was  placed  between  us,  and  answered 
many  questions,  until,  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  he 
was  got  away  unperceived  by  the  company ; but  I, 
■oddealjr  roiasiiig  him,  hasted  to  the  door,  and  took 
bold  of  him.  arm  so  returned  him  into  the  same 
room ; we  all  watched  him,  and.  of  a sudden,  he 
was  again  got  out  of  doors;  1 followed  him  dose, 
and  be  made  a noise  in  the  street,  as  if  he  had  been 
set  upon  ; but  from  that  time  I could  never  sec  him. 

Gsoioe  Buston.’' 


Pandeemaniumy  or  the  Deoita  Cloister.  By  Ri- 
chard ^vet,  GSent.,  Lend.  1684,  p.  172- 

From  the  History  q/  the  Irish  Sards,  by  Mr. 
Walker,  and  from  the  glossary  subjoined  to  the  live- 
ly ingenious  Tale  of  Castle  Rackrent,  we  learn, 
that  the  same  ideas  concerning  Fairies  arc  current 
aiM^  the  vulgar  in  that  country.  The  latter  an- 
tkmtr  mentions  their  inhabiting  the  ancient  tumuli, 
call^ harrowiL  and  their  abstracting  mortals.  They 
■re  termed  "‘trie  good  people;”  and  when  an  eddy 
of  wind  raises  loose  dust  and  sand,  the  vulgar  be- 
b^e  that  it  announces  a Fairy  procession,  and  bid 
Gbd  speed  their  journey. 

llie  Scottish  Fairies,  in  like  manner,  sometimes 
raide  in  subterranean  abodes,  in  the  vicinity  of  hu- 
man habitations,  or,  according  to  the  popular  phrase, 
asder  the  “ door-stane,”  or  threshold  ; in  which  situ- 
atioa,  they  sometimes  establish  an  intercourse  with 
aten,  by  borrowing  and  lending,  and  other  kindly 
offices.  In  this  capacity  they  are  termed  ” the  good 
neighboars,”*  from  supplying  privately  the  wants 
oTtnetr  friends,  and  assisting  them  in  all  (heir  trans- 
actions, while  their  favours  are  concealed.  Of  this 
the  traditionary  story  of  Sir  (Sodfrey  Macculloch 
fi>rms  a carious  example. 

Am  this  Gallovidian  gentleman  was  taking  the  air 

* Perbafa  thtf  cpitlicl  u only  enc  csnn%ijl<!,  uitwnis  mnn"?,  of 
ike  evtmM  civibty  vrhirh  the  vulpar  in  .Sv'dljitmi  u»o  tJtwarKbt 
•DinU  a (Jctcrmim^lly  nature. 

blmtclf  is  often  riUttoKui-hctl  l>y  the  tiUe 

ti ifae  '*  ffooid  DMUi.”  Thin  cpithi't.  sw  lifiirffo*!,  ijiust  iotind  »tnmge 
to  a •oothem  car ; liut,  uv  the  plimKf  fn-nw  nripau  intafpirlB- 
tinH,  to  the  plBcr*  where  it  » iwetl, so,  in  tl»  Scoiiisti 

4idBCt.  this  Goodman  of  euc/i  a ptaec  xirtmiiv't  t\m  ttnmnt.  or  life* 
KBlw,  B oniK«itiorito  the  laird,  or  urnTi'ietor.  I ion «>,  the  devil 
■ tenttw  the  cuodman,  or  tenant,  ortlic  infernal  ragiow.  In  the 
bool;  of  ifara  Univerul  Kirit.  I3th  Mny,  r<9l,  mrrttksn  k made  of 
* the  Imo'iila  Mpentitoune  usif  in  GaniM-h,  und  dyrm  imrt<  of  tho 
oamnit;.  in  o<H  ithounne  a parcel  ofi.'rtMiml  dt»dicate«i  toiheiht- 
Yd.tiader  iho  title  of  the  Uitld-man's  Crnfi."  I.<»rd  Hailes  cun* 
jeetuiad  Ub  to  iMte  been  (hn  lanno*  ariioutint;  to  some  ancient 
Paetit  tompia.  The  unarowed,  Imt  ofivimw,  of  thu 

gnetioe.  wai  to  avert  the  dwttuctivc  mt'i'  of  Sa^  fiwn  tho 
BicMwqriny  potatwaiorut  It  roinired  vaiiuui  fiiliniriHtinns  of  thu 
OtPt'ial  AiBJiubty  of  the  Kirk  ui  aboUih  a pructico  Ijordenti;;  so 
aoaiiy  vaoa  the  dMthiw  of  the  Maf  i. 


on  horseback,  near  bis  own  honse,  be  was  snddenlv 
accosted  by  a little  old  man  arrayed  in  green,  and 
mounted  upon  a white  palfr^.  After  mutual  salu- 
tation, the  old  man  gave  Sir  Godfrey  to  understand, 
that  he  resided  under  his  habitation,  and  that  he  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  direction  of  a drain, 
or  common  sewer,  which  emptitxl  itself  directly  into 
his  chamber  of  dois.t  Sir  Godfrey  Maccullocn  was 
a good  deal  startled  at  this  extraordinary  complaint: 
but.  guessing  the  nature  of  the  being  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  assured  the  old  man,  with  great  courtesy, 
that  the  direction  of  the  drain  should  be  altered; 
and  caused  it  to  be  dune  accordingly.  Many  years 
afterwards,  Sir  Godfrey  had  the  misfortune  to  kill, 
in  a fray,  a gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  apprehended,  tried,  and  condemned.^  The  scaf- 
fold, upon  which  nis  head  was  to  be  struck  off,  was 
erected  on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh : but  hardly 
had  he  readied  the  fatal  spot,  when  the  old  man 
upon  his  white  palfrey,  pressed  through  the  crowd, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Sir  G^frey.  at  bis 
command,  sprung  on  behind  him ; the  ”good  neigh- 
bour” spurrra  hiB  horse  down  the  steep  bank,  and 
neither  ne  nor  the  criminal  was  ever  again  seen. 

The  most  formidable  attribute  of  the  elves,  was 
the  practice  of  carrying  away  and  exchanging  child- 
ren, and  that  of  stealing  human  souls  from  their 
bodies.  “A  persuasion  prevails  among  the  igno- 
rant,” says  the  author  of  a MS.  histu^  of  Moray, 
that  “'in  a consumptive  disease,  the  Fairies  steal 
away  the  soul,  and  put  the  soul  of  a Fairy  in  the 
room  of  it.”  This  belief  prevails  chiefly  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  where  a practice,  ap- 
parently of  druidicol  origin,  is  used  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. In  the  increase  of  the  March  moon,  withes 
of  oak  and  ivy  are  cut,  and  twisted  into  wreaths  or 
circles,  which  they  preserve  fill  next  March.  After 
that  period,  when  persons  are  conrumptive,  or  chil- 
dren hectic,  they  cause  them  to  pass  thrice  through 
these  circles.  In  other  cases  tne  cure  was  more 
rough,  and  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the  disease,  as 
wiliappcar  from  the  following  extract : — _ 

” There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  this  parish  of 
Suddie,  (in  Iiiverneiro-shire,)  which  I think  proper 
to  mention.  There  is  a small  hill  N.  VV.  from  the 
church,  commonly  called  Therdy  Hill,  or  Hill  of 
Therdie,  as  some  term  it ; on  the  top  of  which  there 
is  a well,  which  I had  the  curiosity  to  view,  because 
of  the  several  reports  concerning  it.  When  children 
happen  to  ho  sick,  and  languish  long  in  their  malady, 
so  that  they  almost  turn  skeletons,  the  common 
people  iinagtne  they  are  taken  nwuy  (at  least  the 
8ubstance|  ny  spirits,  called  Fairies,  and  the  shadow 
left  wnth  them ; so,  at  a particular  season  in  sum- 
mer, they  leave  them  all  night,  themselves  watching 
at  a di.stance,  near  this  well,  and  this  they  imagine 
will  either  end  or  mend  them  ; they  any  many  more 
do  recover  than  do  not.  Yea,  on  honest  tenant  who 
lives  hard  by  it,  and  whom  I had  the  curiosity  to  dis- 
course about  it,  told  me  it  has  recovered  some,  who 
were  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  to  his 
certain  knowledge,  they  bring  adult  persons  to  it  r 
for,  as  he  was  passing  one  dark  night,  he  heard 
groanings,  and.  coming  to  the  w'ell,  he  found  a man, 
who  had  been  long  sick,  wrapped  in  a plaid,  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  move,  a stake  being  fixed  in  the 
earth,  with  a rope,  or  tedder,  that  was  about  the 

Elaid ; he  had  no  sooner  inquired  what  he  was,  but 
e conjured  him  to  loose  him,  and  out  of  sympathy 
he  was  pleased  to  slacken  that  wherein  he  was.  as 
I may  so  speak,  swaddled  : but,  if  I right  remember, 
he  signified,  he  did  not  recover.”— Account  of  the 
Parish  of  Suddie,  apud  Macfahuane’h  MSS. 

According  to  the  earlier  doctrine,  concerning  the 
original  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  power  of 
demons  over  infanta  had  been  long  reckoned  con- 
siderable, in  the  period  intervening  between  birth 
and  baptism.  During  this  period,  therefore,  children 

♦ The  Se*t  rhninlior  wo*  thii*  ciirirntly  (lenntninnird  in  Scot- 
land, from  Ihn  Pminh  dais,  licrnifying  thut  [mrt  of  ihc  ancient 
hnlU  which  wa«  elevatud  nhovo  the  rent,  and  covered  with  a ca- 
nopy. 'I'he  turf  sent*,  which  occupy  lltcauuoy  lidoof  a cottage 
wall,  are  ulau  termed  thednl*. 

I In  thU  particular,  tradition  coiaddM  with  the  reel  fact ; the 
trial  took  piece  in  1697. 
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were  believed  to  be  perticulariy  liable  to  abstraction 
bjr  the  fairies,  and  motbers  chiefly  dreaded  the  sub- 
stitution of  changelings  in  the  place  of  their  own  off- 
spring. Various  monstrous  charms  existed  in  Scot- 
land, for  procuring  the  restoration  of  a child  which 
had  been  thus  stolen ; but  the  most  efficacious  of 
them  was  supposed  to  be,  the  roasting  of  the  suppo- 
sititious child  upon  the  uvo  embers,  when  it  was 
believed  it  would  vanish,  and  the  true  child  appear 
in  the  place,  whence  it  had  been  originally  abstract- 
ed.* It  may  be  Questioned  if  this  experiment  could 
now  be  made  without  the  animadversion  of  the  law. 
Even  that  which  is  prescribed  in  the  following  le- 
gend is  rather  too  hazardous  for  modern  use. 

“ A certain  woman  having  put  out  her  child  to 
nurse  in  the  country,  found,  when  she  came  to  take 
it  hom&  that  its  form  was  so  much  altered  that  she 
scarce  knew  it;  nevertheless,  not  knowing  wdiat 
time  might  do,  took  it  home  fur  her  own.  But  wlien, 
after  some  years,  it  could  neither  t^eak  nor  go,  the 
poor  woman  was  fain  to  carry  it,  with  much  trouble, 
m her  arms;  and  one  day,  spoor  man  coming  to 
the  door,  ‘ Gk>d  bless  you,  mistress,’  said  he,  ’ and 
your  poor  child ; be  pleased  to  bestow  something  on 
a poor  man.*— ‘Ah  f this  child,*  replied  she,  ‘is  the 
cause  of  all  my  sorrow,*  and  related  w’hat  had  hap- 
pened, adding,  moreover,  that  she  thoughtit  chongen, 
and  none  of  nor  child.  The  old  man,  whom  years 
had  rendered  more  prudent  in  such  matters,  told 
her,  to  find  out  the  truth,  she  should  make  a clear 
fire,  sweep  the,  hearth  very  clean,  and  place  the  child 
fast  in  his  chair,  that  he  might  not  fall,  before  it,  and 
break  a dozen  eggs,  and  place  the  four-and-twenty 
half-shells  before  it;  then  go  out,  and  listen  at  the 
door:  for,  if  the  child  sp^e,  it  w’as  certainly  a 
changeling ; and  then  she  should  carry  it  out,  and 
leave  it  on  the  dunghill  to  cry,  and*  not  to  pitvit,  till 
she  heard  its  voice  no  more.  The  woman,  having 
done  all  things  according  to  these  words,  heard  the 
child  say,  ‘ Seven  years  old  was  I before  1 came  to 
the  nurse,  and  four  years  have  I lived  since,  and 
never  saw  so  many  milk  pans  before.*  So  the  wo- 
man took  it  up,  and  left  it  upon  the  dunghill  to  cry, 
and  not  to  be  pitied^  till  at  last  she  thought  the  voice 
went  up  into  the  air  ; and  coming,  found  there  her 
own  natural  and  well-favoured  child.*’— Grose’s 
Provincial  Glossary,  quoted  from  " APleasant  Trea- 
tise on  Witchcraft.” 

The  most  minute  and  authenticated  account  of  an 
exchanged  child  is  to  be  found  in  Waldron’s  IsU  of 
Mon,  a book  from  which  I have  derived  much  le- 
gendary information.  “ I was  prevailed  upon  my- 
self,” says  that  author,  “ to  go  and  see  a child,  who, 
they  told  me,  was  one  of  these  cliangeling.s,  and,  in- 
deed. must  own,  was  not  a little  surprised,  as  well 
as  shocked,  at  the  sight.  Nothing  under  heaven 
could  have  a more  beautiful  face ; out,  though  be- 
tween five  and  six  years  old.  and  sciuningly  healthy, 
ho  was  so  far  from  Deing  able  to  walk  or  stand,  that 
he  could  not  so  much  ns  move  any  one  joint;  his 
limbs  were  vastly  long  for  his  age,  but  smaller  th.^n 
any  infant’s  of  six  months:  his  complexion  was 
perfectly  delicate,  and  he  hod  the  finest  hair  in  the 
world.  He  never  spoke  nor  cried,  ate  scarce  any 
thing,  and  was  very  seldom  seen  to  smile ; but  if  any 
one  called  him  nfairy-clf.  he  w’ould  frown,  and  fix 
his  eyes  so  earnestly  on  those  who  said  it,  as  if  he 
would  look  them  through.  His  mother,  or  at  least 
his  supposed  mother,  Being  very  poor,  frequently 
went  out  a chareing,  and  left  him  a whole  day  to- 

f;cther.  The  neighbours,  out  of  curiosity,  have  often 
ooked  in  at  the  window,  to  see  how  he  behaved 
while  alone ; which,  whenever  they  did,  they  were 
sure  to  find  him  laughing,  and  in  the  utmost  delight. 
This  made  them  judge  that  he  was  not  without  com- 
pany, more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortals  could 

* L«m  pcrtlou!!  rcrijM!)!  were  soroelime*  nwd.  Tho  Editor  U 
pomoMe«l  uf  a nmnll  lolic.  tormrd  liy  tradition  a toad-Htone.  the 
influence  of  win'r.h  wnn  supiNMod  to  nrown'e  premant  women 
from  the  power  ofdeniontf,  oml  other  duiiccn  incidental  to  their 
•iUiation.  It  hM  been  carefully  pnhHsrvod  for  iovorai  guiienitiuni. 
wa«  uAen  pledged  &r  con»idernnlc  Hums  of  money,  and  unitbnnJy 
redeemed  uom  a belief  in  ita  efficacy. 

* Thia  idea  n not  peculiar  to  Uie  Gothic  triboa,  but  extendi  to 
thorn  of  Sclavk  origiD.  Tooke  {HUtorv  Riusia,  voL  i p. 


be ; and  what  made  this  conjee  tore  seem  the  more 
reasonable,  was,  that  if  he  were  left  ever  so  dirt3r, 
the  woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him  with  a clean 
face,  and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmost  exactness 
and  nicety.”—?.  128. 

Waldron  gives  another  account  of  a poor  woman, 
to  whose  offering,  it  would  seem,  the  Fairies  had 
taken  a special  fancy.  A few  nights  after  she  was 
delivered  of  her  first  child,  the  familv  were  alarmed 
by  a dreadful  cry  of  ” Fire  1”  All  new  to  the  door, 
while  the  mother  lay  trembling  in  bed,  unable  to 

Eirotcct  her  infant,  which  was  snatched  firom  the  bed 
ty  an  invisible  hand.  Fortunately,  the  return  of 
the  gossips,  after  the  causeless  alarm,  distnrbed  die 
Faines,  who  dropped  the  child,  which  was  found 
sprawhng  and  shrieking  upon  the  threshold.  At  tlhe 
good  woman’s  second  accouchemmi^  a tumult  was 
Heard  in  the  cowhouse,  which  drew  thither  the  whole 
assistants.  They  returned,  when  they  found  that 
all  was  quiet  among  the  cattle,  and  lo ! the  second 
child  had  been  earned  from  the  bed,  and  dropped  in 
the  middle  of  the  lane.  But,  upon  the  third  occur- 
rence of  the  same  kind,  tho  company  were  again 
decoyed  out  of  tho  sick  woman’s  chamber  by  a false 
alarm,  leaving  only  a nurs^  who  was  detained  by 
tho  bonds  of  meep.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  mo- 
ther plainly  saw  her  child  removed,  though  the 
means  were  invisible.  She  screamed  for  assistance 
to  the  nurse;  but  the  old  lady  had  partaken  too 
deeply  of  the  cordials  which  circulate  upon  such  joy- 
ful occasion^  to  be  easily  aw^ened.  In  short,  the 
child  was  this  time  fairly  carried  ofij  and  a withered, 
deformed  creature  left  in  its  stead,  quite  naked,  with 
the  clothes  of  the  abstracted  infant  rolled  in  a bun- 
dle, by  its  side.  Tliis  creature  lived  nine  years,  ate 
nothing  but  a few  herbs,  and  neither  ^ke,  stood, 
walked,  nor  performed  any  other  functions  of  mor- 
tality: resembling,  in  all  re^>ect8,  the  changelinK 
already  mention^.— Waudron’s  Worka,  ibid. 

But  the  power  of  the  Fairies  was  not  confined  to 
unchristened  children  alone:  it  was  supposed  fre- 
quently to  be  extended  to  full-grown  persons,  espe- 
cially such  as  in  an  unlucky  hour  were  devoted  to 
the  devil  by  the  execration  of  parents  and  of  ma»> 
ters  ;t  or  those  who  were  found  asleep  under  a rock, 
or  on  a green  hill,  belonging  to  the  Fairies,  after 
sunset,  or,  finally,  to  those  who  unwarily  joined  their 
orgies.  A tradition  existed,  during  the  seventeenth 
centu^,  concerning  an  ancestor  of  the  noble  faintly 
of  Dunus,  who,  ” walking  abroad  in  the  fields,  near 
to  his  own  bouse,  was  suddenly  carried  away,  and 
found  the  next  day  at  Paris  in  the  French  kmu’s 
cellar,  with  a silver  cup  in  his  band.  Being  brouimt 
into  the  king’s  presence,  and  questioned  by  him  wno 
he  was,  ana  how  he  came  thidier,  he  told  his  name, 
his  country,  and  the  place  of  his  residence : and  that, 
on  such  a day  of  the  mouth,  which  proved  to  be  the 
day  immediately  preceding,  being  m the  fields,  he 
heard  the  noise  of  a whirlwind,  and  of  voices,  cry- 
ing, ‘ Horse  and  Hattockl*  (this  is  the  word  which 
the  Fairies  arc  said  to  use  when  they  remove  fiern 
any  place,)  whereupon  he  cried  ‘ Horse  and  HaUocP 
also,  and  was  immediately  caught  up  and  trans- 
ported through  the  air,  by  the  Fairies,  to  that  place, 
where,  after  he  had  drunk  heartily,  be  fell  asleqj,  and 
before  he  woke,  the  rest  of  the  company  were  ^ne, 
and  had  left  him  in  the  posture  wherein  be  was 
found.  It  is  said  the  King  gave  him  the  cup  which 
was  found  in  his  hand,  and  dismissed  him.”  The 
narrator  affirms,  ” that  the  cup  was  still  preserved, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fairy  cup."  Ho 
adds,  that  Mr.  Steward,  tutor  to  the  then  Lord  Duf- 
fus,  had  informed  him,  that,  ‘‘  when  a boy  at  the 
school  of  Forres,  he  and  his  school-fellows  w'ere 
upon  a time  whipping  their  tops  in  the  churchyard, 
before  the  door  of  the  church,  when,  though  the  day 

too)  relat««,  that  tho  Rtusian  peaunta  behove  the  Docturnal  demon 
KVeimoro  to  have  been  a cliild,  whom  tho  devil  atole  out  of  the 
womb  of  iu  mother,  becauao  sue  had  curaed  it  Thejr  abo  at- 
•Oft,  that  if  an  execration  a child  be  tpoken  in  an  evil 

iKiur,  the  child  in  carried  ofTbi'  the  dovil.  The  boinca.  au  atolen. 
aro  neither  fienda  nor  men : they  are  invuible,  and  airaid  of  the 
croM  and  holy  water  ; but  on  too  othor  hand,  in  their  oatum  and 
diapoaitiooB  they  resemble  mankind,  whom  they  love,  and  rnniy 
iainra. 
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w«9  cslm,  they  heard  a noiee  of  a wind,  and  at  some 
(teanoe  saw  ue  small  dust  begin  to  rise  and  turn 
roond,  which  motion  continued  advancing  till  it 
came  to  the  place  where  thev  were,  whereupon  they 
be^an  to  bie»  themselves ; out  one  of  their  number 
betng,  it  seems,  a Uttle  more  bold  and  confident  than 
Ins  compi^ons.  said  * Horse  and  Hattock  isiUi  my 
topt*  ana  immediately  they  all  saw  the  top  lifted  up 
finra  the  ground,  but  could  not  see  which  way  it 
was  carriod,  by  reason  of  a cloud  of  dust  which  was 
raised  at  the  same  time.  They  sought  for  the  top  all 
about  the  place  where  it  was  taken  up,  but  in  vain ; 
and  it  was  found  afterwards  in  tbe  churchyard,  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  church.”— This  puerile  legend 
is  contained  in  a letter  from  a learned  gentleman  in 
Scotland,  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  dated  16th  March,  1605, 
published  in  Atmaav’s  Miscellanies,  j>.  ir>8. 

Notwithstanding  the  special  example  of  Lord  Duf- 
fiia,  and  of  the  top.  it  is  the  common  opini(fh,  that 
persons,  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Fairies,  were 
<mly  allowed  to  revisit  (be  haunts  of  men,  after  se> 
Ten  years  had  expired.  At  the  end  of  seven  years 
more,  they  again  disappeared,  after  which  they  were 
seldom  seen  among  mortals.  The  accounts  they 
nve  of  their  situation  differ  in  some  particulars. 
Sometimes  they  were  represented  as  leading  a life 
of  constant  rratlessness,  and  wandering  by  moon- 
lit. According  to  others,  they  mhabttcd  a ploa- 
aant  remon,  where,  however,  tneir  situation  was 
nradeied  honrible,  by  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  more  in- 
(hvidoals  to  the  devil  every  seventh  year.  This  cir- 
camsiancc  is  mentioned  in  Alison  Pearson’s  indict- 
nent,  and  in  the  'l''aleo/the  Young  Tamlane,  where 
k is  termed,  ” the  paying  the  kane  to  hell,”  or,  ac- 
eordi^  to  some  recitations,  '*  the  icind,*’  or  tenth. 
This  is  the  popular  reason  assigned  for  the  desire  of 
the  Fairies  to  abstract  young  children,  as  suhsiiuitcs 
br  themselves  in  this  dreadful  tribu  te.  Concerning 
(he  mode  of  tpinnin^,  or  recovering,^  persons  ab- 
stnuned  by  the  Paines,  tradition  dmerfi ; but  the 
popular  opinion,  contraiy  to  what  may  be  inferred 
from  the  followmg  tale,  supposes,  that  the  recovery 
Brest  be  effected  within  a year  and  a day,  to  be  held 
legal  in  the  Fairy  court.  This  feat,  which  was  reck- 
oned an  enterprise  of  equal  difficulty  and  danger, 
eoold  only  be  accomplished  on  Hollowe’en,  at  the 
great  annual  procession  of  the  Fairy  court.*  Of  this 
mocession  the  following  dcscriotion  is  found  in 
HoDtgoiner>’’s  F^yting  against  Policart,  apud  Wal~ 
sen’s  eoilection  of  Scots  Poems,  1790,  Part  III.  p.  12, 

**  Is  tbe  hinder  cod  of  hen'csl,  on  All-hnllowc'en, 

Wbea  our  good  neigHbouri  doi«  ride,  if  I rend  risht, 
8oH>e  bocUed  on  n lMincH*nnd,  and  «ome  on  a bean, 

Ar  trottendin  froin  the  twilistht ; 

Sooie  nidled  a tbc-ape,  all  ^thn<l  into 
Some  hobland  on  a hemp-stalk,  liovnnd  to  ilie  hii'ht : 
Tbe  Kiax  of  Phaiie  anil  hisrourt,  with  il>e  Elf  Queen, 
With  nutny  elfish  incubus  was  ridnml  that  nisht. 
Tlamsn  elf  on  an  ape.  an  ursd  begat, 
lato  a pot  hjr  Pomatltunio  ; 

That  brateharl  in  a busse  was  Imrn  ; 

TW  fond  a monster  on  the  mom, 

War  Bleed  dot  a cat'* 

Tlie  catastrophe  of  Tamlane  terminated  more 
iBccessfblly  than  that  of  ot  her  ai  tempts,  which  tra- 
dition still  records.  The  wife  of  a farmer  in  Lothian 
bad  been  carried  off  by  the  Fairies,  and,  during  the 
year  of  probation,  repeatedly  appeared  on  Sunday, 
m the  midst  of  her  children,  combing  their  hair.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  she  was  accosted  by  her  hus- 
band; when  she  related  to  him  the  unfortunate 


event  which  had  separated  them,  instructed  him  by 
what  means  he  might  min  her,  and  exhorted  him  to 
exert  all  his  courage,  since  her  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  depended  on  the  success  of  his  attempt. 
The  fanner,  who  ardently  loved  his  wife,  set  out  on 
Hallowe’en,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a plot  of  furze, 
waited  impatiently  for  (ho  procession  of  the  Faines. 
At  the  ringing  of  the  Fairy  bridIcsL  and  the  wild 
unearthly  sound  which  accompanied  (he  cavalcade, 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  suffered  the  ghostly  train 
to  pass  by  without  interruption.  When  the  last  had 
rode  past,  the  whole  troop  vanished,  with  loud  shouts 
of  laughter  and  exultation  ; among  which  he  plainly 
discovered  the  voice  of  his  wife,  lamenting  mat  bo 
had  lost  her  for  ever. 

A similar,  but  real  incident,  took  place  nt  the  town 
of  North  Berwick,  within  the  memory  of  man.  The 
wife  of  a man  above  the  lowest  class  of  society,  being 
left  alone  in  the  house  a few  days  after  delivery,  was 
attacked  and  carried  off  by  one  of  those  convulsion- 
fits,  incident  to  her  situation.  Upon  the  return  of 
the  family,  who  had  been  engaged  in  haymaking,  or 
harvest,  they  found  the  corpse  much  disfigured.  This 
circumstance,  the  natural  consequence  of  her  dis- 
ease. led  some  of  the  spectators  to  think  that  she 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Faries,  and  that  the  hotly 
before  them  was  some  elfin  deception.  The  husband, 
prohably.  paid  little  attention  to  this  opinion  at  the 
time.  The  body  was  interred,  and  after  a decent 
time  had  elapsed,  finding  bis  domestic  affairs  sbso- 
lutely  required  female  superintendence,  tlio  widower 

Eoid  his  addresses  to  a young  woman  in  tlie  neigh- 
qurhood.  The  recollection,  however,  of  his  former 
wife,  whom  he  hod  tenderly  loved,  haunted  his  slum- 
bers ; and,  one  morning,  ho  enine  to  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  in  the  utmost  dismay,  deciaring  that 
she  had  appeared  to  him  the  preceding  night,  inform- 
ed him  that  she  was  a captive  in  Fairy  Lund,  and 
conjured  him  to  attempt  nor  deliverance.  She  di- 
rected him  to  bring  the  minister,  and  cerlain  other 

Brsons.  whom  she  named,  to  her  grave  at  midnight. 

e_r  body  was  then  to  be  dug  up,  and  certain  prayers 
recited ; after  which  the  coriise  was  to  become  ani- 
mated, and  fly  from  them.  One  of  the  assistanis, 
the  swiftest  runner  in  the  parish^  was  to  pursue  tho 
body ; and,  if  he  was  able  to  seize  it,  before  it  had 
thrice  encircled  the  church,  the  rest  were  to  come 
to  his  assistance,  and  detain  it,  in  spite  of  the  sirug- 
glcs  it  should  use,  and  the  various  shapes  into  which 
It  might  be  tronsformed.  Tho  redemption  of  the 
ai)stract(^  person  was  then  to  become  complete. 
The  minister,  a sensible  man,  nrgued  with  his  pa- 
rishioner upon  the  indecency  and  absurdity  of  what 
was  proposed,  and  disinissc'd  him.  Next  Sunday, 
(he  bans  being  for  the  first  time  proclaimed  betwixt 
tlio  widower  and  his  new  bride,  lus  former  wife,  very 
naturally,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  following  night 
to  make  him  another  visit,  yet  more  terrific  than  the 
former.  She  upbraided  him  with  his  incredulity,  his 
fickleness,  and  his  wiint  of  afl’ection ; and,  to  con- 
vince him  that  her  appearance  was  no  aerial  illu- 
sion, she  gave  suek,  in  nis  presence,  to  her  youngest 
child.  The  man,  under  the  greatest  horror  of  mind, 
had  again  recourse  to  tho  pastor ; ami  his  ghostly 
counsellor  fell  upon  an  ndniirnhle  expedient  to  con- 
sole him.  This  was  nothing  less  than  dispensing 
with  the  formal  solemnity  of  banns,  and  marrying 
him,  without  an  hour’s  delay,  to  the  young  woman 
to  whom  he  was  affianctnl ; after  which  no  spectre 
again  disturbed  his  repose.t 


* 8«a  Che  iniiaiuble  poem  tj(Hatlotoe’en~ 

" Opoa  Uiat  D^ht.  when  Fairic*  light 
On  CsMilia  Downan  dance  ; 

Or  o'er  the  lca>.  in  iplendid  blexc. 

On  ttalely  courwm  prance."  Ac,— Benss. 

* To  theae  I have  now  toadd  the  following  inatance  of  redeinp- 
IwofirMn  rairy  Land.  The  tegeudii  printed  from  abroeduoe 
•tSl  popolar  in  Irelaitd 

**  Noarthe  town  of  Abcnken,  in  Bcollaml,  livod  Jriiim  Comp- 
beO.  who  hod  one  daughter,  named  Mary,  who  wa<i  marritd  to 
iohn  NeJauo,  a roung  man  ofthat  neigldHiurhocxl.  SlH>rtIy  after 
thdr  naairia^,  they  being  a young  eouplo,  they  went  t<»  lire  in 
the  town  of  Abeniecn,  w’kcro  he  foUowml  liiii  trade,  bung  a gold- 
Mutb  ; they  lived  loving  and  agrecAble  touvlher  until  tlie  timo  of 
ha  lying-in.  when  there  wan  female  attcnilanU  prepared  euitahle 
bar  lituotjon ; when  near  the  hour  of  Iwolvu  at  nit^t  they 

P 


were  nlnrracd  with  ,i  ilrpiulfiil  noim,  nt  which  of  a auddoi  Ite 
cninUrs  wriil  owl.  wturh  ilrovi*  the  to  ite  uUnoM  coo- 

fusion  ; tioon  un  tin*  wuun  ii  n-i'nitiiid  tbair  h»it-l^t  eooeet^  tloy 
eulU-il  in  their  ii<‘ii.’hh()iirK,  tiiK-r  atnkiiia  up  light®,  end  look- 
inp  lowiirihi  thi!  lytuK-in  wiirumi,  (hiiBit  liwaaiwp^wyiAraRtsed 
gri-ut  roiifnKiun  in  thi'  fiiiniiy.  Th-,»-  00  rtw  coulft 

that  (if  hoT  hu«lMm),  who,  next  tnmmig,  rirt-tMind  ornamoMe  tm 
her  fuiieml ; iH'opIc  oftill  scui-tt  to  Jiifsr  wafeij.iummp.-it  oth- 
ers ciirtni  the  R"v.  Mr,  OihIiI,  wlw,  at  fast-  dfhtof  tlw  ronwv, 
w’.iil.  It’s  lint  the  Itody  nf  any  Cbtidian,  hot  tlmt  filr.4  Kid>-«ii 
wd.-*  taken  away  by  Firirfe^.  and  w Iwt  they  took  ft»f  hofwua 
only  f mint  (nilwiiittiii’  h’fl  m her  He  wm  set  fecdiei^ed,  »*• 

hi' aMuni  iliiHcmlinff  her  fiincrul  s tihey  lii>r  ia  lht>  fullimiwg 
iiieht.  aial  tin-  m-.\t  day  #lu'  wa«  intend 
’*  Her  hutband,  one  evening  aiVer  Muiaiet,  being  iklinir  in  hi« 
own  field,  heard  a most  pleasant  ronrrrt  of  mtuic.  utio  eunn  af- 
ter espied  a woman  coming  towanis  him  drest  ic  wBite  ; ativ  U>- 
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1S2  MINSTRELSY  OP 


Hav^  concluded  these  /general  observations  upon 
the  Fairy  superstition,  which,  although  minute^  may 
not,  I hope,  be  deemed  altogether  uninteresting,  I 
proceed  to  the  more  particular  illustrations,  relating 
to  Tht  Tale  of  the  Younf[  Tamlane. 

The  following  ballad,  still  popular  in  Ettrick  Fo- 
rest. where  the  scene  is  laid,  is  ecrtainly  of  much 
greater  antiquity  than  itsphraseology,  gradually  mo- 
dernize as  transmitted  by  iraditiom  would  seem  to 
denote.  The  Tale  0/ the  Young  Tamlane  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Complaynt  qf  Scotland  ; and  the  air, 
to  which  it  was  chanted,  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
modated to  a particular  dance ; for  the  dance  of 
'fViom  of  Lynn^  another  variation  of  T^wmatin, 
likewise  occurs  in  the  same  performance.  Like  every 
popular  subject,  it  seems  to  have  been  frctiucnlly 
parodied ; and  a burlesque  ballad,  beginning, 

'*  Tom  o’  the  Linn  woa  a Scotsman  born.” 

is  Still  well  known. 

In  a medley,  contained  in  a curious  and  ancient 
MS.  canius,  pence  J.  G.  Dalyell,  Esq.  there  is  an 
allusion  to  oiur  ballad  : 

**  Sin*  youn*  Tbomlin,  bemerry.bo  merry,  ami  twice  lo  merry.” 

In  Scottish  Songs,  1774,  a part  of  the  original  tale 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Kerton  Ha';  a cor- 
ruption of  Carterhaugh  ; and,  in  the  same  collection, 
there  is  a fragment,  contaimng  two  or  three  addi- 
tional verses,  beginning, 

•*  rn  wafer,  I’ll  wafer,  I'll  wafor  with  you.”  Ac. 

In  Johnston’s  Musical  Museum,  a more  complete 
copy  occurs,  under  the  title  o(  Tom  Linn,  which, 
with  some  alterations,  was  reprinted  in  the  Talcs  of 
Wonder. 

The  present  edition  is  the  most  perfect  which  has 
yet  appeared ; being  prepared  from  a collation  of  the 
printed  copies  with  a very  accurate  one  in  Glenrid- 
dersMSS.,  and  w'ith  several  rcciinls  from, tradition. 
Some  verses  are  omitted  in  this  edition,  being  ascer- 
tained to  belong  to  a separate  ballad,  w'hich  will  be 

me  veiled,  he  i-oiild  not  ulwrve  her  thro,  yet  h»  rode  near  her, 
itiid  aaked  her  very  friendly  who  »lio  wum  that  cIhiki'  to  walk 
aiuiif  RO  lute  ill  the  emimg  } at  wliich  she  iiiividlcd  her  face.  :uul 
burst  into  lours,  sayiiij.'.  I nni  iml  permitted  to  tell  yim  who  I am. 
He  knowiiic  her  to  be  his  wife,  asked  her,  in  the  name  of  iJod. 
what  disturbed  her,  or  rieeasitined  her  innpiieiirui  that  hour  7— 
She  said  her  iimsiArin;;  at  miv  hour  won  ol  iu>  eonursinenee  ; for 
though  you  lieOevo  me  to  be  dead  mid  hurieil,  1 am  not,  htir  wu 
taken  awiy  by  tlw  Fiiirip'ithcJrii-’Jilof  my  delivery  ; you  only  buried 
a pieec  of  wraal  in  my  nlm!'‘  j I emi  lie  reeovered  if  you  take  pnipor 
means  ; at  for  my  cmlJ,  it  Ims  Ihroo  nurses  in  att'mil  it,  but  I 
fear  it  cannot  he  bmufht  home;  die  jtiuateiit  «tei»ruk*nce  I have 
on  any  iiersnii  is  iiii-  lirother  Uiilicrt.  iiho  is  n enptum.  of  a mer- 
chant ship,  mill  will  lie  hmne  in  ten  liiiys  Ik-im  c.  Her  luolnnd 
aiiked  her  whni  ftieanH  hn  should  take  to  win  her  ? iilw  lold  him 
hu  sIkniIiI  liiid  a letter  till!  isuiidiiy  miiriiim,'  fidlowinc,  on  tiu'  di.-sk 
in  Itis  own  room,  diinjcted  to  hi-r  lirother,  w lien-in  llimv  wuiikt  b« 
diroetioim  for  wimiinp  Imt.  Hiiu.-e  iny  bijinif  taki-ii  from  ymi  1 have 
had  tU;  attendance  of  a iiiiveti  or  etniiress,_rtiid  if  you  look  over 
niy  right  shonlder  ymi  will  see  sevitnil  of  my  coiiiiianiuiiH ; Iw 
thsin  uul  as  she  rle«ireil.  when,  at  n nmiill  dietance,  lie  saw  a 
king  and  ijneen  1111111^,  Is.'shfcn  imml,  on  n throne,  in  splen- 
dour. 

” She  theiT  ileairerl  him  to  kink  ripht_  and  left,  which  he  did.  iind 
nbserverl  oUier  kings  on  nich  sido  of  the  kmc  rtnd  iiueeii,  wfU 
guarded.  He  said,  I fi.>nr  it  is  an  imivMsihiliiy  to  win  you  from 
such  a place.  No.  say*  slu*.  were  my  hmther  Kola.ot  here  in  your 
place,  he  woold  hrinc  me  liome  t hut  let.  it  not  endiiiritse  you  to 
attempt  the  like,  fur  tlial  wnuid  occriKiiiii  thr-  loss  of  me  for  ever; 
therois  now  severe  punislimont  liirctiti-ned  to  me  for  sjicakuic  to 
you  ; but,  to  iirevent  tfwl.  do  vmi  rirle  tip  to  ihe  luoiii,  wlu‘r«>  (.suii- 
poso  you  wilf  see  mr  iierson)  «n  you  now  M'O  will  I*!  near  yon,  mid 
do  yon  tinenlen  to  bum  nil  the  okl  iImiiiis  itud  hr.nnhli-K  that  is 
round  the  moat,  if  yon  do  not  pet  a firm  tinmiiso  th.tt  1 shall  set 
no  iiunishmeni  ; I shall  l«i  firreivi-n  : wluch  he  jTVtmis«l.  She 
then  disapiH'nrvd,  anii  he  hwt  deht  or  all  he  liail  m-i-ii  j he  tlien 
roile  very  resolutely  np  to  thn  moui,  nnd  went  round  it,  vowing 
he  would  hum  nil  iilsiiil  it  ifhc  would  not  pet  n imiiniw  that  his 
wifi:  should  get  no  hurt.  A voter*  dcsin’d  liiin  to  envf  away  a brwk 
WHS  in  his  jKiekel.Bnd  Uh'ii  rleinand  his  r(*rim  st ; heniiHwereil  ho 
wiMild  nrii  imrt  his  laiok.  but  prnnt  hiNnv)iirst,  ortiiey  should  find 
■lie  of  his  rope.  The  voire  aiuwen'd,  that  u|ion  Imnoiir  alio 
wiimilii  bo  forgnve  her  fault,  bur  for  him  tosiilli'r  no  fa-ejudice  to 
ivime  to  tlie  mofit,  which  he  proniised  to  fulfil,  ul  which  lio  heard 
most  pleaftnnt  mri*iie.  He  then  rciiirned  home,  nnil  serit  liir  the 
Kev.  .Mr,  Dodd,  ami  related  to  him  what  he  hud  i»e<*ii  ; Mr.  Dodd 
•rluid  with  him  till  Sunday  moniiiif  followinp.  when,  us  Mr.  Nel- 
son hsikiHlnn  the  desk  in  liis  omni.  he  cspiotl  ft  huier,  whirli  ho 
took  up.  ilU'ing  din;cterl  to  her  hmtlier.  wisi  in  a few  iliiys  rmno 
home  : on  his  reeuiving  Uic  leilcr,  lio  oiicned  it,  wherein  hu  fiimid 
thn  following 

“ ■ Dear  Bcnlher,— My  huidiand  can  relnto  to  you  my  iireuent 
eircuiiutaiicea.  1 reijucst  tliat  you  will  (the  firat  night  uftut  ytai 


foand  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  work.  In  one  re- 
cital only,  the  well-known  fragment  of  the  Wee, 
vee  Man,  was  introduced,  in  the  same  measure  with 
the  rest  of  the  poem.  It  was  retained  in  the  first 
edition,  but  is  now  omitted ; as  the  Editor  has  been 
favourixl,  by  the  learned  Mr.  Riiaon,  with  a copy  of 
the  original  poem,  of  which  it  is  a detached  frag- 
ment. The  Editor  has  been  enabled  to  add  several 
verses  of  beauty  and  interest  to  this  edition  of  Tam^ 
lane,  in  cons^ucnce  of  a copy  obtained  from  a gen- 
tleman residing  near  Langholm,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  ancient,  though  the  diction  is  somewhat  of  a 
modern  cast  , The  manners  of  the  Fairies  are  de- 
tailed at  considerable  length,  and  in  poetry  of  no 
common  merit. 

Carterhaugh  is  a plain,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Et- 
trick and  Y arrow  in  Selkirkshirei,  about  a mile  above 
Selkirk,  and  two  miles  below  Newark  Castle  ;*  a 
romanfic  ruin,  which  overhangs  the  Yarrow,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  habitation  of  our  he- 
roine’s father,  though  others  place  his  residence  in 
the  tower  of  Oakwood.  The  peasants  point  out, 
upon  the  plain,  those  electrical  rings,  which  vulgar 
credulity  supposes  to  be  traces  of  the  Fairy  revels. 
Here,  they  sav,  were  placed  the  stands  of  milk,  and 
of  water,  m which  Tamlane  was  dipped,  in  order  to 
cflcct  the  disenchantment  j and  upon  these  ewts, 
according  to  their  mode  oi  expressing  themselves, 
the  grass  will  never  grow.  Miles  Cros&  (perhaps  a 
corruption  of  Mary’s  Cross,)  where  fair  Janet  await- 
ed the  arrival  of  the  Fairy  train,  is  said  to  have  stood 
near  the, Duke  of  Bucclcuch’sscai  of  Bowhill,  about 
half  a mile  from  Carterhaugh.  In  09  part  of  Scot- 
land, indeed,  has  the  belief  in  Fairies  maintained 
its  ground  with  more  pertinacity  than  in  Selkirk- 
shire. The  most  sceptical  among  the  lower  ranks 
only  venture  to  assert,  that  their  appearances,  and 
mischievous  exploits,  have  ceased,  or  at  least  be- 
epme  infrequent,  since  the  light  of  the  gospel  was 
dHTused  in  its  purity.  One  of  their  frolics  is  sold  to 
have  happened  late  in  the  last  century.  The  victim 
of  elfin  sport  was  a poor  man,  who,  being  employed 

sec  ihU)  «iim*  lo  the  iriu at  where  I parlc-rl  my  husband  : let  noth- 
ing iluuiit  yiiii,  hut  staiul  111  the  eentm  of  the  moat  at  tbe  hour  of 
twelve  Ht  night,  iind  cull  me,  when  1,  with  M-veral  others,  will 
sunrniind  you  ; I xhallhave  on  the  whitest  drcr»  of  any  in  compa- 
ny, then  take  holil  of  iiie,  nnd  do  not  forsake  mo  : all  the  fright- 
ful im;th<Ki-<  they  t<hull  iiie  let  it  nut  KUr{<risi!  you,  but  keep  vour 
hold. »iii>i*ise  they  o<raiimiu  till  eoek  erow,  wlicn  they  shall  va- 
nihli  ail  <ifu  stiKick'it,  nnd  I.diall  hi> .vafi:,  wlion  I will  mtiim homo 
and  Inx*  witii  my  hiiKhmiil  lfy<*»  nurmtl  in  your  attempt,  you 
will  train  iinplaiisc  Irom  atlyonr  Ihvuds,  nnd  have  thehiCMiog  of 
your  over  lovini;  find  fUliTtiimatc  ^^kter, 

‘Maky  Nelson.' 

“ Xu  sooner  had  lie  rund  the  IvUfi  tli.inhe  vowerl  to  win  hi* 
siHi.  r and  her  child,  or  fiiTisii  iii  tin*  ntleinpl ; he  rrtumml  lu  his 
•iidp,  and  fias»t«l  to  tips  Kdilurh  the  i-uiisC'iiutnix*  of  tiw  letter  s he 
ill  layed  till  ten  at  niirltt,  wh>>ii  ht.<i  1o)h1  siulorN  oHi'red  lo  go  with 
hioi,  wlueh  be  nd’uhvil,  thinking  it  liesi  tu  ku  alone.  As  huleft 
las  ship  u friehltol  lion  emui*  tournip  towuril.s  turn  } he  drew  bis 
sword  and  sfinek  ut  Ihi*  lion,  wliich  lie  ulwiTvr-d  wiisufnosuli- 
stmiei*.  it  lieiiuronly  the  nitjM'arnuce  of  one.  loteirily  him  in  hi.s 
ullerii|>t  ; it  only  I'neouraei'd  him,  so  that  he  proeei'detl  to  lliu 
moat,  ill  the  ceuto'of  ivliieb  he  ohserved  a white  haudkefchii-f 
spie;id  j on  \vlhe}i  he  was  surroundt.'il  with  ti  mnidM'ror untiicn,  tho 
eni's  o(  whom  wit*:  the  imwi  fright I'ul  hi*  ever  heard  ; hi*  sister 
lieing  ill  IIm:  wliifesl  iin*.ss  of  arty  round  him,  he  seiztsl  her  by  the 
richl  h'lml.  mui  suid.  With  the  bulpuftiihl,  1 wdl  preserve  you  fnuii 
all  inH-riwil  mips  ; wb>*nofa  Kudileik  Ihe  most  i«ecme<l  to  bewli 
lire  rtiiiml  him.  He  likewise  hi-.iwi  tliu  most  ttn*ndful  thunder 
could  Im!  iuutgiiieil  ; fre.'htfiil  birdh  nnd  beasts  seemed  to  make 
towards  him  out  of  ihetm;.  which  Im:  knew  wm  not  real ; noLhiiu; 
dauiitod  hhi  eovirsiKi* ; he  kept  hold  of  his  sister  for  the  spact*  of  an 
hour  imtl  f|uiiT(**n«.  when  Ilm  eoek.v  Iwpiin  to  ertiw ; then  the 
fire  dwai>pt*tir<»ii,  iijid  nil  the  friglmid  imiw  vionahod.  lie  laild  liar 
in  y»  ,wd  li'll  on  Ids  kmrc.s.,  iiimI  k.iv**  thul  tluinks  lor  hi.*? 
ptui'ci'dimm  Unit  tiieht ; he  Iji'heiinR  her  ehdliiiie  to  bo  lighi,  h<: 
jiut  his  ijiilsid;*coaf<in  her  i she  rhi-ri  eiiihrtieed  him,  s-ayini*.  *ho 
Wilts  now  ji«fo,  ns  lu!  put  iinyof  lu!s  elofhiiip  on  iier;  ho  llien 
tiroiidil  her  home  to  her  liii»land.  wliich  necasimied  great  le- 
juiein^.  llerbti.shniid  iUuJ  Im  Iji'pan  to  ronrlude  to  destroy  the 
iniiat  in  revete^n  of  ilii*  child  they  had  iiwiiy,  when  instantiv  they 
lieiird  avoid!,  which  sfiiil,  you  snail  hftvoyoiir  siHisufe  smt  well, 
oneondif««i  tlml  you  will  not  lilllho  ground  within  tlirmi perehea 
of  tile  inoul.  nor  iliurnice  biislu'.s  or  brambles  roiin*!  that  place, 
whir.li  thi*y  ugmed  to.  when,  in  ri  few  miiiuloet,  the  ciiild  wa«  left 
on  his  inothfT's  kuco,  wliich  caused  Uieni  to  kneel  and  roturo 
thiinks  lo  fiod.  n>  , > 

”Tlic  emTiiiutnntx*  of  this  terrifying  aflnir  was  occasioned  by 
lenvjnR  Mr-v.  Xnl.soii,  tim  nichl  of  her  Jiintr-in,  in  lltc  care  of  wo- 
men wlw  wi*re  nioHily  inroviciitcd  with  liepior.  It  is  lerjueated 
bo'l»M*!te»  will  lake  iiotiei*  of  the  above,  luiil  not  leave  women  in 
distress,  Iwt  with  puuplu  who  at  such  times  mind  their  duty  to 
Ood.” 

* (See  notes  to  Uie  Lay  oflho  Last  MioftroL  Canto  L] 
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in  poiliRg  heather  upon  Peadaw.  a hiJl  not  far  from 
Cuterhaugh,  had  nred  of  his  labour,  and  laid  him 
<k»wTj  to  sl^  upon  a Fairv  ring.  When  he  awaken- 
ed, ha  was  amazed  to  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  n 
popalous  city,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  means  of 
DM  transportation  he  was  an  utter  stranger.  His 
coat  was  left  upon  the  Peatlaw ; and  his  bonnet, 
which  had  fallen  off  in  the  course  of  his  aerial  jour- 
ney. was  afterwards  found  hanging  upon  the  steeple 
of  the  church  of  Lanark.  The  distress  of  the  poor 
man  was.  in  some  degree,  relieved,  by  meeting  a 
carrier  whom  he  had  formerly  known,  and  >^o 
CMMiacted  him  back  to  Selkirk,  ^ a slower  convev- 
aooe  than  had  whirled  him  to,  Glasgow.— Tliat  no 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Fairies  was  implicitly  be- 
lieved by  all  who  did  not  reflect,  that  a man  may 
have  pnvate  reasons  for  leaving  his  own  country, 
and  for  diaguising  bis  having  intentionally  done  so.* 

The  Youno  Taulahb. 


They  thought  she’d  dreed  some  sair  ateknesa, 
Or  been  with  some  leman.S 

She  didna  comb  her  yellow  hair, 

Nor  make  incikle  o’  her  head ; 

And  Uka  thing  that  lady  took, 

Was  like  to  nc  her  deid.ll 

It’s  four  and  twenty  ladiesfair 
Were  olaying  at  the  ba’{ 

Janet,  tnc  wigntest  of  them  anes, 

Was  faintest  o’  them  a*. 

Four  and  twenty  ladies  fair 
Were  playing  at  the  chess ; 

And  out  there  came  fbc  fair  Janet, 

As  green  as  any  grass. 

Out  and  .spak  an  auld  grey-headed  knight 
Lay  o’er  the  castle  wa’ — 

“And  ever,  alas!  for  thee,  Janet, 

But  we’ll  be  blamed  a’ 


*'  O I forbid  ye,  maidens  a’, 

That  wear  gowd  on  your  hair, 

To  come  or  gac  by  Carterhaugh, 

For  young  Taralane  is  there. 

**  There’s  nane  that  gaes  by  Carterhaugh, 
But  maun  l^ve  him  a wad,t 
Either  gowd  rings  or  CTcen  mantles. 

Or  else  their  maidenneid. 

“ Now  gowd  rings  ye  may  buy,  maidens. 
Green  mantles  ye  may  spin : 
an  ye  lose  your  maidenheid, 
ne’er  get  that  agen.’’— 


“ Now  baud  vour  tongue,  ye  auld  grey  knight  t 
And  an  ill  ncid  may  vo  die, 

Father  my  bairn  on  whom  1 will. 

I’ll  father  nano  on  thee.’*— 

Out  then  spak  her  father  dear, 

And  he  spak  meik  and  mild— 

" And  ever,  alas ! my  sweet  Janet, 

1 fear  yc  gae  with  child.” 

“ And  if  I be  with  child,  father, 

Mysell  maun  bear  the  blame ; 

There’s  ne’er  a knight  about  your  ha 
Shall  hao  the  bairnic’s  name. 


But  up  then  spak  her,  fdr  Janet, 
The  fairest  o’  a’  iier  kin ; 

*'  I’ll  cum  and  gang  to  Carterhaugh, 
And  ask  nae  leave  o*  him.”— 


“ And  if  I be  with  child,  father. 

’Twill  prove  a wondrous  birth; 
For  weef  I swear  I’m  not  wi’  baim 
To  any  man  on  earth. 


Janet  has  kilted  her  green  kirtle,f 
A little  abune  her  knee ; 

And  she  has  braided  her  yellow  hair, 

A little  abune  her  bree ; 

And  when  she  came  to  Carterhaugh, 
She  gaed  beside  the  well ; 

And  there  she  fand  his  steed  standing, 
But  away  was  himseli. 

She  hadna  po’d  a red  red  rose, 

A rose  but  barely  three ; 

*nil  up  and  starts  a wee  wee  man, 

At  mdy  Janet’s  knee. 

Say^“  Why  pu’  ye  the  rose,  Janet? 

What  gars  ye  break  the  tree  1 
Or  why  come  yo  to  Carterhaugh, 
Withouten  leave  o’  me  1” — 

Si^s — “ Carterhaugh  it  is  mine  ain ; 

My  daddie  gave  it  me ; 
ril  come  andgong  to  Carterhaugh, 
And  ask  nae  leave  o*  thee.” 


“ If  my  love  were  an  earthly  knight. 

As  he’s  an  elfin  grey, 

I wndna  gie  my  ain  true  love 
For  nae  lord  that  ye  hae.” — 

She  prink’d  hersell  and  prinn’d  herseil, 
By  the  ae  light  of  the  moon, 

And  she’s  away  to  Carterhaugh, 

To  speak  wi’  young  Tamlanc. 

And  when  she  cam  to  Carterhaugh, 
She  gaed  beside  the  well ; 

And  there  she  saw  the  steed  standing, 
But  away  was  himseli. 

She  hadna  pu’d  a double  rose, 

A rose  but  only  twac, 

?^en  up  and  started  young  Tamlane, 
Says— “ Lady,  thou  pu’a  nae  mae ! 

“ Whv  pu*  ye  the  rose,  Janet, 

Within  this  garden  grene, 

And  a’  to  kill  the  bonny  babe, 

That  we  got  us  between  1”— 


He’s  ta’en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 
Among  the  leaves  sae  green ; 

And  what  they  did,  I cannot  tell— 

The  green  leaves  were  between. 

He’s  ta’en  her  by  the  milk-while  hand. 
Among  the  roses  red ; 

And  what  they  did,  I cannot  say— 

She  ne’er  return^  a maid. 


“ The  truth  ye’ll  tell  to  me,  Tamlane 
A word  ve  mauna  lie ; 

Gin  e’er  yo  was  in  haly  chapel, 

Or  sainedlT  in  ChristentieT*— 

“ The  truth  I’ll  tell  to  thee,  Janet, 

A word  I winna  lie ; 

A knight  mo  got,  and  a lady  me  bore, 
As  welt  as  Utey  did  thee. 


When  she  cam  to  her  father’s  ha’. 
She  looked  pale  and  wan ; 


" Randolph,  Earl  Murray,  was  my  sire, 
Dunbar,  Earl  March,  is  thine 


* P*  Wa  ootica,  with  particular  amirobatioD,  a diaoourm  in  thit 
pcMieatioD.  on  the  Fairies  of  popular  MpersliUon,  in  which  the 
JUrthor  tahea  a much  wider  ranev.  than  wan  to  have  been  expectrnj 
i«m  a coBeelar  of  Border  BallaiU  ; and  evince*  an  extent  of 
raad^and  ■asseityor  eoniecturs,  which  have  never  before  lieen 
ayptiwt  U>  tbh  rubje^  We  lecommend  thin  treatiae.  a*  by  far 
Ine  moat  learned,  mtiooal,  and  eotertaininit,  that  haa  yet  been 
mada  rnbiir.  upon  the  lubject  of  these  Buperatitiona."— £dOi- 
hatnrh  Reriev,  ho.  II. 

“ Hwoith  we  cannot  entirely  apprtyve  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Mr.  Baati'd  plan  in  ’ the  Minatreity,*  yet  the  Udelity,  taata,  and 
iMTiiiiy.  which  he  ha*  manitetted  in  the  execution  of  it,  induce 
w lAcnerMb  the  hope  that  he  teUI  emptov  hU  pen  on  moreim- 


Mrlon/  and  ase/ul  subjects.  Even  from  hi*  pieseat  lahoon.  bh 
deed,  the  curiou*  in<tujn!r  may  derive  aome  inxenioua  and  eQter> 
taininr  information  on  nevernl  point*  connected  with  the  antkiui- 
tiv*  and  hiatory  of  Great  Britain.  Prefixed  to  The  Young  Tom’ 
Ume  ia  an  acute  and  pbiJotophical  diaaertaljoD  on  the  FwUs  of 
Popular  Superstition,"  tec.—Monthlu  Review,  Beptesnber, 
1803.] 

r trod— Plodjte- 

: The  ladiea  are  alway*  repreaented.  in  Dunbar’*  Poem*,  with 
green  mantle*  and  yellow  hair.— dfolrimMl'a  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  4S. 

4 Lemaa— Lover.  o Deid— Death. 

It  Stotned— Hallowed.— (Stoned  with  the  Cro*i>— Ed.1 
1 **  Both  UwM  mighty  chiofii  were  eoniiecsled  with  EUiidt  Forest 
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We  loved  when  we  were  children  small, 

Which  yet  you  well  may  mind. 

“ When  I was  a boy  just  turn’d  of  nine, 

My  uncle  sent  for  me, 

To  hunt,  and  hawk,  and  ride  with  him, 

And  keep  him  companie. 

“ There  came  a wind  out  of  the  north, 

A sharp  wind  and  a snell ; 

And  a deep  sleep  came  over  me, 

And  frne  niy  horse  I fell. 

" The  Queen  of  Pairics  kenpit  me, 

In  von  green  hill  to  dwell ; 

And  I’m  a fairy,  lyth  and  limb ; 

Fair  lad  ye,  view  me  well. 

“ But  we,  that  live  in  Fairj'-land, 

No  sickness  know,  nor  pain  ; 

I quit  my  body  when  I will. 

And  take  to  it  again. 

“ I quit  my  body  when  I please, 

Or  unto  it  repair ; 

We  can  inhabit,  at  our  ease. 

In  either  earth  or  air. 

" Our  shapes  and  size  we  con  convert 
To  cither  large  or  small ; 

An  old  nut-shell’s  the  same  to  us 
As  is  the  lofty  hall. 

“ We  sleep  in  rose-buds  soft  and  sweet, 

We  revel  in  the  stream  { 

We  wanton  lightly  on  the  wind. 

Or  glide  on  a sunbeam. 

“ And  all  our  wants  ore  well  supplied 
From  every  rich  man’s  store. 

Who  thankless  sins  the  gifts  he  gets, 

And  vainly  grasps  for  more.* 

“Then  would  I never  lire,  Janet, 

In  Elhsh  land  to  dwell ; 

But  aye,  at  every  jseven  years. 

They  pay  the  tcind  to  Kell ; 

And  I am  sae  fat  and  fair  of  flesh, 

I fear  ’twill  bo  mysell. 

“'This  night  is  Hallowe’en,  Janet, 

The  morn  is  Hallowday : 

And,  mn  ye  dare  your  true  love  win, 

V c hae  nae  time  to  stay. 

“ The  night  it  is  good  Hallowe’en, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride ; 

And  they  that  wad  their  true-love  win,’ 

At  Miles  Cross  they  maun  bide.’’— 

“ But  how  shall  I thee  ken,  Tamlane? 

Or  how  shall  I thee  knaw, 

Amang  so  many  unearthly  knights. 

The  like  I never  saw  7’’ — 

“ The  first  company  that  passes  by, 

Say  na,  and  let  them  gao  ; 

The  next  company  that  passes  by. 

Say  na,  anu  do  right  sac ; 

The  third  company  that  passes  by. 

Then  I’ll  be  ane  o’  thae. 

onrf  it's  vicittitf . Tlifir  in*‘inory,  thwfurc,  Uvt>1  in  ilic  trnilitioni 
of  tiio  rountry,  JtMn<lo)ph,  Karl  of  Murray,  the  rpiui'vvnod  wy 
phr.'w  (if  Kotx'rt  hiiil  « ciullii  ut  Hu’ (Jn.'irdii,  in  Annan- 

dali;,  nml  «m>f Imt  in  IVcSiIiM  shim,  mi  thn  lioriU'm  of  the  f«rc«t. 
thp  #iti>  c»f  %ihich  utiJl  tiilh-'l  tt(niit:ill*«  Wnllii.  I’ulrick  of  Dun- 
bur,  Kart  of  it  tntii.  by  nenry  tjn'  Minstrr-J,  to  havo  re- 

trcnlmt  to  ^trtrk  Furcitt,  nftor  tieiu^f  defi'iitisl  by  Wnllw^c, 

* Tn  JrfM  nut  or  fnrrr.iM,  nicnnn,  ungrnU'futJy  to  hold 
th«!rn  ill  nlitrbt  fjitnftn.  'Ilic  idoii.  that  tlic  f>o«tOHiii>ii,i  of  the 
winkl'd  uri»  im>«t  «ili!ioti(iii!i  In  tbi?  dcpmdntiitnii  of  evil  Kpirita, 
tniiy  tlb«}fiit<>:l  by  th«  tnlu  of  n liuitery  spirit,  ex- 

ctiarli'il  fnim  Thm«n«  Hoywoiuli— 

*'  An  onnii.'iit  nml  virliiim,*  iiiiiiik  camn  to  vi'ot  hi*  ni'iilicw,  on 
ianVix'isTjiitd  nfti*r  oUwr  iti*rOMtw,  hiotiirnd  into  hi*  elrrntri«tan- 
«•«>*.  Mini’  J>o*t  tb«t.  oJotoagb  hi*  pruriim'd  ail  th«‘  iin- 

cnnsrimmlili;  trick*  of  fait  trade,  bo  wii*  still  rniiu'frthly  iioor  The 
ninnk  »hook  bn  h>-iut,  and  Mked  Ui  MH  hi*  biittr.ry  or  larder.  A* 
they  looked  into  it,  iio  vtiibk!  to  the  a><t<>ni*hcd  hoxt  an 

jniinnruf!  iroliiin.  wIm<w>  pevneb  nml  whnlo  B{itN<amnco,  boni>oke 
hii  licinK  enrite.l  with  AxmI,  and  wIhi,  noverthcKM,  wb*  ftomian- 
drdnest  the  tni  kerpor  * rTteiwn.  amfiiying  whole BhelreB  oTlbod, 


“ First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 

And  syne  let  pass  the  brown ; 

But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  pu^  the  rider  down. 

" For  I ride  on  the  milk-white  steed, 

And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 

Because  I w'ae  a christen’d  knight. 

They  gave  me  that  renown. 

“ IV^  right  hand  ^11  be  gloved,  Janet, 

My  left  hand  will  be  bare : 

And  these  the  tokens  I gie  tnoe, 

Nae  doubt  I will  be  there. 

“ They’ll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  udder  and  a snake ; 

But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

Qin  ye  wad  buy  me  maik.t 

“ They’ll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

An  adder  and  on  ask ; 

They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A oalet  that  burns  fast. 

“They’ll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A red-hot  gad  o’  aim ; 

But  baud  mo  fast,  let  me  not  pass, 

For  I’ll  do  you  no  harm. 

“ First  dip  me  in  a stand  o’  milk. 

And  then  in  a stand  o’  water ; 

But  had  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass — 

I’ll  be  your  baim’s  father. 

“ And,  next,  theV II  shape  me  in  your  arms, 

A tod,  but  and  an  eel ; 

But  had  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang, 

As  you  do  love  me  weel. 

“They’ll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A dove,  but  and  a swan : 

And,  last,  they’ll  shape  me  in  your  arms 
A mother-naked  man : 

Cast  vour  green  mantle  over  me — 

I’ll  be  myself  again.’’ — 

Gloomy,  gloomy,  was  the  night, 

And  eury§  was  the  way. 

As  fair  JanelL  in  her  green  mantle, 

To  Miles  Cross  she  did  gae. 

The  heavens  were  black,  the  ni^t  was  dark. 
And  dreary  was  the  place ; 

But  Janet  stood,  with  eager  wish, 

Her  lover  to  embrace. 

Betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one, 

A north  wind  tore  the  bent ; 

And  straight  she  heard  strange  elritch  aotinda 
Upon  that  wind  which  went. 

About  the  dead  hour  o’  the  night, 

She  heard  the  bridles  ring } 

And  Janet  was  os  glad  o’  tnat 
As  any  earthly  thing.  , 

Their  oaten  pmes  blew  wondrous  shrill, 

The  hemlock  small  blew  clear; 

And  louder  notes  from  hemlock  large, 

And  bog-reed,  struck  the  ear ; 

and  wiuthinc  it  down  with  entire  hoa>headi  of  liqiKir.  * To  tbs 
depredation  of  this  visitor  will  Uijr  viands  he  exposed,’  quoth  the 
unde, ' until  Ukhi  shult  abandon  fraud  and  &lse  reckootoss.’  Hie 
monk  returned  in  a xcar.  Thu  bust  bavins  turned  over  a new 
leaf,  and  Riven  Christian  moasure  to  his  custootera,  was  now  s 
Ihrivins  man.  When  they  axnin  inspected  the  laron)  they  saw 
the  same  spirit,  Imt  wofuliy  rcducod  m sixe,  and  in  vain  attesnpt- 
ing  to  reach  at  the  full  plates  and  bottles  wheih  stood  aroum 
him  : Btarvinc.  in  short,  like  Tantalus,  in  tbe  inldst  orpIsMy.” 
Honest  Hoywood  sums  up  the  tale  thus  t— 

" In  this  discoursn,  far  be  it  we  should  mean 

Spirits  by  meat  are  Ihttod  made,  or  lean ; 

Yet  certain  ’tis  by  God’s  permitsioo,  they 

May,  over  foods  extorted,  bear  like  sway. 

All  such  os  studio  fraud  and  pradise  evil. 

Do  only  starve  themselves  to  phune  the  devil” 

Bierorchi*  of  rks  Btioui  p.  9H, 

* MaUc~A  Match ; a Compaidoa  I Bole— A Altai 

I Cirp -Producing  snpeistitioin  draad. 
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But  solemn  sounds,  or  sober  thoughts, 
The  Fairies  cannot  bear. 

TTict  sing,  inspired  with  love  and  joy, 
Like  skylarks  in  the  air : 

Of  solid  sense,  or  thought  that’s  grave, 
You’ll  find  no  traces  there. 

Fair  Janet  stood,  with  mind  unmoved, 
The  dreary  heath  upon ; 

And  louder,  louder  wax’d  the  sound. 

As  they  came  riding  on. 

Will  o’  Wisp  before  them  went. 

Sent  forth  a twinklinh  light; 

And  soon  she  saw  the  Fairy  bands 
All  riding  in  her  sight. 

And  first  gaed  bv  the  black  black  steed, 
And  then  gara  by  the  brown ; 

But  last  she  pipt  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  pu’d  the  rider  down. 

She  pu’d  him  firae  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  loot  the  bridle  fa’: 

And  up  there  raise  an  enish*  cry — 

“ He’s  won  amang  us  a’!” — 

TTiey  riiaped  him  in  fair  Janet’s  arms, 

An  esk,t  but  and  an  adder ; 

She  held  him  fast  in  every  shape— 

To  be  her  bairn’s  father. 

They  shaped  him  in  her  arms  at  last, 

A mother-naked  man : 

She  wrapt  him  in  her  green  mantle, 

And  stm  her  true  love  wan  1 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o’  Fairies, 

Out  o’  a bush  o’  broom— 

“ She  that  has  borrow’d  yoAng  Tamlane, 
Has  gotten  a stately  groom,”— 

Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o’  Fairies, 

Ont  o’  a bush  o’  lye — 

” She’s  ta’en  awa  the  bonniest  knight 
In  a’  my  cumpanie. 

’’But  had  I kenn’d,  Tamlane,”  she  says, 
**  A lady  wad  borrow’d  thee — 

I wad  ta’en  out  thv  twa  grey  een, 

Put  in  twa  een  o'  tree. 

” Had  I but  kenn’d,  Tamlane,”  she  says, 
**  Before  ye  came  frae  bame — 

I wad  ta’cn  out  your  heart  o’  flesh 
Put  in  a heart  o’  stane. 

**  Had  I but  had  the  wit  yestreen 
That  I hae  coftt  the  day— 
rd  paid  my  kanef  seven  times  to  hell 
Ere  you’d  been  won  away !” 


ERLINTON. 


VKVCR  BCrORB  PUBUSBmD. 


Tns  ballad  is  published  from  the  collation  of  two 
CMiea,  obtained  from  recitation.  It  seems  to  be  the 
raoe  orimnaj,  or  perhaps  a corrupt  and  imperfect  co- 
py, of  'fne  Child  t^f  EUe,  a beautiful  l^cndary  tale, 
published  in  the  ntliquejf  of  Ancient  Poetry.  It  is 
aiapilar  that  this  charming  ballad  should  have  been 
translated,  or  imitated,  by  the  celebrated  Riirger, 
without  acknowledgment  of  the  English  original. 
As  the  Child  of  Bile  avowedly  received  corrections, 
we  may  ascribe  its  greateet  beauties  to  the  poetical 
taste  of  the  ingenious  editor.  Th^  are  in  the  true 
style  of  Gothic  embellishment.  We  may  compare, 
for  example,  the  following  beautiful  verse,  with  the 
•naa  idea  in  an  old  romance 

**  The  baron  rtrokwl  hti  dark-bro¥m  check 
And  Uirned  hu  Ace  uide, 

To  wipe  Bwmr  the  itartinc  tear, 

He  proodi/  strore  to  hide  I” 

ChUd  of  EJle. 

* ErUeA—Ebitefa ; f bully.  * EtJe— Newt 

I Oofr— Bousht  I KoM—Reat  peJd  in  kind 


1116  heathen  Soldan,  or  Amiral,  when  about  to 
slay  two  lovers,  relents  in  a similar  manner 

* Weeping,  he  turned  hia  heued  awai. 

And  hu  awerdo  hit  fell  to  arounde." 

floriee  and  BUmeJkgMotfr. 

Erlintoi*. 

Erunton  had  a fair  daughter, 

1 wat  he  weird  her  in  a great  sin,D 
Fur  he  has  built  a bigly  bower. 

An’  a’  to  put  that  lady  in. 

An’  he  has  w'am’d  her  sisters  six, 

An’  sne  has  he  her  brethren  se’en, 

Ouiher  to  watch  her  a’  the  night 
Or  else  to  seek  her  morn  and  e’en. 

She  hadna  been  i’  that  bigly  bower, 

Na  not  a night  but  barely  ane. 

Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Chapp’d  at  the  door,  cryin',  “ Peace  within  !”— 

“ O whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door, 

That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  theginT’IT 
“ O it  is  Willi(^  your  am  true-love, 

I pray  you  rise  and  let  me  in  !”— 

“ But  in  my  bower  there  is  a wake. 

An’  at  the  wake  there  is  a wane 
But  I’ll  come  to  the  green-wood  the  mom, 

Whar  blooms  the  brier,  by  mornin’  dawn.” — 

Then  she’s  gane  to  her  bed  again, 

Where  she  has  laycn  till  the  cock  crew  thrice^ 
Then  she  said  to  her  sisters  a,’ 

‘‘Maidens,  ’tis  time  for  us  to  rise.” 

She  pat  on  her  back  a silken  gown. 

An’  on  her  breast  a siller  pm. 

An'  she’s  ta’en  a sister  in  ilka  hand. 

And  to  the  green- wood  she  is  gone. 

She  hadna  walk'd  in  the  green-wood, 

Na  not  a mile  but  barely  ane. 

Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Wba  frae  her  sisters  has  her  ta’en. 

He  took  her  sisters  by  the  hand, 

He  kiss’d  them  boith,  and  sent  them  hsme, 

An’  he’s  ta’cn  his  true  love  him  behind. 

And  through  the  greenWrood  they  are  gane. 

They  hadna  ridden  in  the  bonnie  green-wood, 

Na  not  a mile  but  barely  ane, 

When  there  came  fifteen  o’  the  boldest  knights 
That  ever  bare  flesh,  blood,  or  bane. 

The  foremost  was  an  aged  knight. 

He  wore  the  grey  hair  on  bis  chin, 

Says.  ” Yield  to  me  ihy  lady  bright^ 

An’  thou  shalt  walk  the  woods  within.” — 

“ For  mo  to  yield  my  lady  bright 
To  such  an  aged  knight  as  thee. 

People  wad  think  I war  gane  mad. 

Or  a’  the  courage  flown  frae  me.” 

But  up  then  spoke  the  second  knight, 

I wat  he  spake  right  boustouslie, 

*‘  Yield  me  toy  life,  or  thy  lady  bright, 

Or  here  the  tone  of  us  shall  die.’ — 

” My  lady  is  my  world’s  meed ; 

My  life  I winna  yield  to  nane ; 

But  if  ye  be  men  oi  your  manhead, 

Ye’ll  only  fight  me  ane  by  ane.” 

He  lighted  afThis  milk-white  steed. 

Air  gae  his  lady  him  by  the  head, 

Say’n,  " See  ye  dinna  change  your  cheer, 

Until  yc  see  my  body  bleed.’'— 

He  set  his  back  unto  an  aik, 

He  set  his  feet  against  a stone, 

■ ITatrd  A«r  <n  a Placed  her  in  dancer  of  oommit-i 

tiiu  a neat  ain. 

If  Om— The  aliftit  or  trick  nocoaaary  to  open  the  door ; fiom 
engine. 

••  fVane—A  number  of  people. 
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An’  be  has  fought  these  fifteen  men, 

An’  killed  them  a’  but  barelv  ano : 

For  he  has  left  that  a^ed  kniunt, 

An’  a’  to  carry  the  tidings  name. 

^FVhen  he  gaed  to  his  lady  fair, 

1 wat  he  Kiss’d  her  tendcrlie ; 

“Thou  art  mine  ain  love,  I have  thee  bought ; 
Now  we  shall  walk  the  grecu'wood  free." 


THE  TWA  CORBIES. 


His  lady’s  ta’cn  another  mate, 

So  we  may  mak  our  dinner  sweet. 

“Ye’ll  sit  on  his  white  hause-bane,J 
And  I’ll  pick  out  his  btmnv  blue  een  : 

Wi’  ae  lock  o’  his  gowden  hair, 

We'll  theekS  our  nest  when  it  grows  bhre.ll 

“ Mony  a one  for  him  makes  mane, 

But  nnne  sail  ken  where  he  is  gane : 

O’er  his  white  banea  when  tb^  ore  bare, 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair.”— 


This  Poem  was  communicated  to  me  by  Charles 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  Esq.,  jun.  of  Hoddom,  as  writ- ; 
ten  down,  from  tradition,  by  a lady.  It  is  a singular 
circumstance,  that  it  should  coincide  so  ver>'  nearly 
with  the  ancient  dirge,  called,  The  Three  Ratens. 
published  by  Mr.  Ritson,  in  his  Ancient  Songs  ; and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  there  should  exist  such  a 
difference,  as  to  make  the  one  appear  rather  a coun- 
terpart than  copy  of  the  other.  In  order  to  enable 
the  curious  reader  to  contrast  these  two  singularpo- 
ema,and  to  form  a judgment  which  maybetheoriginal, 
I take  the  liberty  of  copying  the  English  ballad  from 
Mr.  Ritson’s  Collection,  omittingonly  the  burden  and 
repetition  of  the  first  line.  The  learned  Editor  states 
it  to  be  given  "From  Ravenscroft' s Melifmaia. 
Musical  Phansies,  fitting  the  Cittie  and  Country 
Humours^  to  3,  and  6 Foyces,”  London,  1611.  4to. 
“It  will  be  obvious,”  continues  Mr.  Ritson,  that 
this  ballad  is  much  older,  not  only  than  the  date  of 
the  book,  but  roost  of  the  other  pieces  contained  in 
it.”  The  music  is  given  with  the  words,  and  adapt- 
ed to  four  voices 

There  rme  three  rauen*  «at  on  a tre, 

Thny  were  as  blacke  at  they  mif  bt  be  i 

Hie  one  oT  them  tald  to  hit  mate. 

“ Where  tbail  we  our  breakfatt  take  7*’— 

" Duwne  in  yondor  sreeno  field, 

There  liet  a knisht  tlain  under  hit  shield ; 

*'  Hit  honndt  tb^  lie  downe  nt  hit  fheto, 

So  wen  they  their  matter  keepe ; 

**  Hk  hankea  they  die  to  eayerlie, 

There’t  no  fowle  dare  como  him  nie. 

“ Down  tboie  comet  a fallow  doe. 

At  great  with  yoos  at  tho  niicht  goo. 

“ She  lift  up  hitbloudr  bed. 

And  kilt  hit  woundt  that  were  toted. 

*’  She  rot  him  vp  upon  her  backc, 

And  carried  him  to  earthen  lake. 

**  She  burled  him  befbre  the  prime. 

She  wat  dead  betaeUb  ere  ouen  tons  lime. 

“ God  tend  euery  rentleman, 

Such  hauket,  euch  boundcst,  and  inch  a ieman.” 

Anctsnt  Bongs,  1792,  p.  18$. 

1 have  seen  a copy  of  this  dirge  much  modernized. 

The  Twa  Corbies.*^ 

As  I was  walking  all  alane, 

1 heard  twa  corbies  making  a mane ; 

The  tane  unto  the  t’other  say, 

“ Where  sail  we  gang  and  dme  to-day.”— 

“In  behint  yon  auld  failt  dyke, 

1 wot  their  ues  a new-slain  knight ; 

And  naebodr  kens  that  he  lies  tner& 

But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  lady  fair. 

“ His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane. 

His  hawk,  to  fetch  tho  wild-fowl  hame, 

t“  Any  pennn  who  hut  rend  the  Mlnstrrisi/  of  the  Br.ntUsh 
Border  with  altrntiou,  miitl  iinve  oluiMrvi*<l  wfmt  n tinipiiiir  do* 
pee  of  inutiwt  tnd  feelinr  tho  timplc  builmi  of  * TIk*  Twa 
bi«’  imiireitct  upon  tlieniind,  which  it  riitlipf  mrietisi’cl  thaodi* 
miniihed  by  the  un6ninlii-«l  itatu  m which  iIm-  Ktory  i>  left.  It 
appear*  a*  if  t(.e  Iwid  Jmd  found  IiIh  |Kmen»  of  deBrnplion 
quato  to  a iWtai)  of  the  cirr.mnBtiinn'ji  nttendiiifr  the  fnial  cntu-trii- 
pbe,  wiihfwi  auiTerinr  llm  inti-rcat  nlremly  nuiseiJ  to  KuMde.  nnd 
had  Mtfully  cootirned  it  over  to  the  fancy  of  every  render  to  iwiut 
It  what  way  be  chote  5 or  elte  that  he  iBninnted  tJu*  untimely  fat* 
of  a knirbt,  whoae  bet 0 treatment  ho  dunt  not  otherwiae  make 


THE  DOUGLAS  TRAGEDY. 

The  ballad  of  The  Douglas  Tragedy  is  one  of 
the  few,  to  which  popular  tradition  has  ascribed 
complete  localiU'. 

The  farm  of  Blackhou^,  in  Selkirkshire,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  scene  of  this  melancholy  event.  There 
are  the  remains  of  a very  ancient  tower,  adjacent  to 
the  farmhouse,  in  a wild  and  solitary  glen,  upon  a 
torrent,  named  Douglas  burn,  which  joins  the  Yar- 
row, alter  passing  a craggy  rock,  called  the  DouglM 
craig.  Tilts  wild  scena  now  a part  of  the  Traquair 
estate,  formed  one  of  the  most  ancient  possessions 
of  the  renowned  family  of  Douglas;  for  Sir  John 
Douglas,  eldest  son  of  William,  inc  first  Lord  Doug- 
las, 18  said  to  have  sat,  as  baronial  lord  of  Douglas 
burn,  (luring  his  father’s  lifetime,  in  a parliament  of 
Malcolm  Canmorc,  held  at  Forfar.— Godscbopt, 
vol.  i.  p.  20. 

The  tower  appears  to  have  been  square,  with  a cir- 
cular turret  at  one  angle,  for  carrymg  up  the  stair- 
case, and  for  flanking  tho  entrance.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  Us  name  of  Blackhouse  from  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Lords  of  Douglas,  whose  swarthy  hue 
was  a family  attribute.  But,  when  the  high  moun- 
tains, by  which  it  is  enclosed,  were  covered  with 
heather,  which  was  the  case  till  of  late  yoar^  Black- 
house  roust  also  have  merited  its  appellation  from 
the  appearance  of  the  scenery. 

From  this  ancient  tower,  Lady  Margaret  is  said  to 
have  been  carried  by  her  lover.  Seven  large  stones, 
erected  upon  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Black- 
house,  are  shown,  as  marking  the  spot  where  the 
seven  brethren  were  slain;  and  the  Douglas  bum  is 
averred  to  have  been  the  stream,  at  which  the  lovers 
stopped  to  drink ; so  minute  is  tradition  in  asca*- 
taining  the  scene  of  a tragical  tale,  which,  consider- 
ing the  rude  state  of  former  times,  had  probably 
foundation  in  some  real  event 

Many  copies  of  this  ballad  are  current  among  the 
vulgar,  but  chiefly  in  a state  of  great  corruption ; ^ 
pccially  such  as  nave  been  committed  to  the  press  10 
the  shape  of  penny  pamphlets.  One  of  these  is  now 
before  me,  which,  among  many  others,  has  the  ridi- 
culous error  of  ''blue  gilded  horn,”  for  "bugelet 
horn.”  The  copy,  principally  used  in  this  editionof 
the  ballad,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Sharpe.1T  The 
throe  last  verses  are  given  from  the  printed  copy, 
and  from  tradition.  The  hackneyed  vers&  of  the  rose 
and  the  brier  springing  from  the  grave  of  the  lovers, 
is  common  to  most  tragic  ballads ; but  it  is  intro- 
duced into  this  with  singular  propriety,  as  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary,  whose  vestiges  may  be  still  traced  upon 
the  lake  to  which  it  has  given  name,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  burial-place  of  Lord  William  and  Fair  Mar- 
garet. The  wrath  of  the  Black  Douglas,  which 
vented  itself  upon  the  brier,  far  surpasses  the  usual 
stanza 

“ At  lenKth  <»uiw  tl»e  clerk  ot the  perah, 

At  you  the  tnith  thoU  bear, 

And  br  miiichatKM  bo  cut  thorn  down. 

Or  Clio  they  had  still  been  there. 
known  than  in  that  abort  parabolical  dialoipie.  That  theorisi^ 
it  not  im^ved  in  tho  follo(rinf  ballad,  ('  Sir  Darid  Onenw.’)  y™ 
too  manirttUv  apiv.'ar  upon  perusal.  1 think  it,  howerer.W 
to  acknowledge,  that  tho  idea  was  su(tfTtU>d  to  me  by  readme tlw 
' Twa  Corhiea.’  Hooo't  Mountain  Bard,  third  euitioa,  p.  <.•" 
Ed  1 

♦ Aj«-Turf.  : Hauso-Neek.  f Theek-TbateK 
Varioui  readine— 

“ Wo'll  theek  our  naat— it’*  a'  Uawn  bare.” 

tr  [Chariot  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe.  Ew).]  ^ , 

•*  [At  tho  time  whoa  ^ Walter  Scott  wat  colleotios  tlw  oia^ 
riali  fbr  thii  work,  the  fonm  of  BlackhouM  wat  tenajuad  by 
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bthpT  of  his  attnr.hful  (Vi<>nd.  and  in  latter  days  facUir,  (or  land- 
siaward.)  Mr.  William  Laidlaw.  James  Hniri;  was  shepherd  on 
ihr  same  farm,  and  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  explorinir  rides  up 
the  rUn  of  Yarrow.  Sir  Walter  made  acrpiaintance  with  yountr 
Laullaw  sod  the  “ hlountain  Bard,"  wlio  both  tlMinceforth  la- 
teorad  with  coosenial  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  undertaking.— £d.] 


The  Docolas  Traobot. 


“ Rise  up,  nsc  up,  now,  Lorti  Douglas,”  she  says, 

“ And  put  on  >'9ur  armour  so  bright ; 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  a daughter  of  thine 
Was  married  to  a lord  under  night. 

” Rise  up,  rise  up,  iny  seven  bold  sons, 

And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright, 

And  take  better  care  of  your  younger  sister, 

For  your  cldcst’s  awa’  the  last  ni^t.” — 

He’s  mounted  her  on  a milk-white  steed. 

And  himself  on  a dapple  grey, 

With  a bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side. 

And  lightly  they  rode  away. 

Lord  William  lookit  o’er  his  left  shoulder, 

To  see  what  ho  could  see. 

And  there  he  spy’d  her  seven  brethren  bold. 

Come  riding  o’er  the  lee. 

” Light  down,  light  down.  Lady  Marg’ret,”  he  said, 
” And  hold  my  steed  in  your  nand, 

Until  that  against  your  seven  brethren  bold. 

And  your  father,  1 make  a stand.” — 


She  held  his  steed  in  her  milk-white  hand. 

And  never  shed  one  tear, 

Until  that  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  fa’. 

And  her  father  hard  fighting,  who  lov’d  ner  sodear. 


” O hold  your  hand.  Lord  William  !”  she  said, 
“ For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair ; 
True  lovers  I can  get  many  a ane. 

But  a father  I can  never  get  nioir.” — 


O,  she’s  ta’en  out  her  handkerchief 
It  was  o’  the  holland  sac  fine. 

And  aye  shedighted*  her  fathers  bloody  wounds, 
That  were  redder  than  the  wine. 

**  O chuse,  O chu^  Lady  Mnrg’ret,”  he  said, 

“ O whether  will  ye  gang  or  bide?” — 

“ I’ll  gang.  I’ll  ganft  Lord  William,”  she  said, 

“ For  you  have  left  me  no  other  guide.” 

He’s  lifted  her  on  a milk-white  steed. 

And  himself  on  a dapple  CTey, 

With  a bugelet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side, 

And  slowly  they  baith  rade  away. 

O they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade. 

And  a’  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 

Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water. 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

They  lighted  down  to  tak  a drink 
Of  the  spring  that  ran  saq  clear : 

And  down  the  stream  ran  his  gude  heart’s  blood, 
And  sare  she  ’gan  to  fear. 


” Hold  up,  hold  up,  Lord  William.”  she  says, 

” Fori  fear  that  you  are  slain  I’’ — 

” ’Tis  naething  but  the  shadow  of  ;ny  scarlet  cloak. 
That  shines  m the  water  sae  plain.'’— 

O they  rade  on,  and  on  they  rade, 

.And  a’  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Until  they  cam  to  pis  mother’s  ha^  door. 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 


” Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,”  he  says, 

“ Get  up,  and  let  me  in  !— 

Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,”  he  says, 

“ For  thi.«  night  my  fair  lady  I’ve  win. 

” O mak  my  bed,  lady  mother,”  he  says, 

“ O mak  It  braid  and  deep  ! 

And  lay  Lady  Marg’ret  close  at  my  back 
And  the  sounder  I will  sleep.” — 

Lord  William  was  dead  lang  ere  midnight, 
Ladv  Mnrg’ret  lang  ere  day— 

And  all  true  lovers  that  go  thegither, 

May  they  have  mair  luck  than  they! 

* Dtghud— Wiped. 
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Lord  William  was  buried  in  Si.  Marie’s  kirk. 
Lady  Mandrel  in  Marie’s  quire; 

Out  o’  the  lady’s  crave  ctcw  a bonny  red  rose, 
And  out  of  the  knight’s  a brier. 

And  they  twa  met,  and  they  twa  plat, 

And  fain  they  wad  be  near ; 

And  a’  the  warld  might  ken  right  weel, 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 

But  bye  and  rade  the  Black  Douglas, 

And  vow  but  he  was  rough  ! 

For  he  pull’d  up  the  bonny  brier, 

And  nang’d  m St.  Marie’s  Loch.* 


YOUNG  BENJIK. 

NEVER  BEPOBE  PUBLIBHED. 

In  this  ballad  the  render  will  find  traces  of  a sin- 
gular superstition,  not  yet  altogether  discredited  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Scotland.  The  Ikycwake,  or 
watching  a dead  body,  in  itself  a melancholy  of- 
fice, is  rendered,  in  the  idea  of  the  assistants,  more 
dismally  aw'ful,  by  the  mysterious  horrors  of  super- 
stitioi^  In  the  interval  betwixt  death  and  interment, 
the  disembodied  spirit  is  supposed  to  hover  arourid 
its  mortal  habitation,  and,  if  invoked  by  certain 
rites,  retains  the  power  of  conununicating,  through 
its  organa,  the  cause  of  its  dissolution.  Such  in- 
quiries, however,  are, always  dangerous,  and  never 
to  be  resorted  to,  unless  the  dyccaaed  is  suspected  to 
have  suffered  ybtt/  p/ay,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  the 
mure  unsafe  to  tamper  with  this  charm  in  an  unau- 
thorized manner,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
fernal regions  are,  at  such  periods,  peculiarly  active. 
One  of  the  most  potent  ceremonies  in  the  charm, 
for  causing  the  dead  body  to  speak,  is,  setting  the 
door  ajar,  or  half  open.  On  this  account,  the  pea- 
sants of  Scotland  sedulously  avoid  leaving  the  door 
ajar,  while  a corpse  lies  in  the  house.  The  door 
must  either  be  left  wide  open,  or  quite  shut ; but  the 
first  is  always  preferred,  on  account  of  the  e.xcrcise 
of  hospitality  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  at- 
tendants must  be  likewise  careful  never  to  leave  the 
corpse  for  a moment  alone,  or,  if  it  is  left  alone,  to 
avoid,  with  a degree  of  superstitious  horror,  the  first 
‘ ’ of  it. 

e following  story,  which  is  frequently  relate*!  by 
the  peasants  oiScotland,  will  illustrate  the  imagina- 
ry danger  of  leaving  the  door  ttjar.  In  former  umes, 
a man  and  his  wife  lived  in  a solitary  cottage,  on  one 
of  the  extensive  Border  fells.  One  day  the  husband 
died  suddenly ; and  his  wife,  who  was  wjuolly  afraid 
of  staving  alone  by  the  corpse,  or  leaving  the  dead 
body  ojr  itseU  repeatedly  went  to  the  door,  and  look- 
ed anxiously  over  the  lonely  moor  for  the  sight  of 
some  person  approaching.  In  her  confusion  and 
alarm  she  accidentally  left  the  door  ajar,  when  the 
corpse  suddenly  started  up,  and  sat  in  the  bed,  frown- 
ing and  grinning  at  her  rnghtfully.  She  sat  alone, 
crying  bitterly,  unable  to  avoid  the  fascination  of 
the  dead  maas  eye,  and  too  much  terrified  to  break 
the  sullen  silence,  till  a Catholic  priest,  passing  over 
the  wild,  entered  the  cottage.  He  first  set  the  door 
quite  open,  then  put  bis  little  finger  in  his  mouth,  and 
said  the  paternoster  backwards ; w'hen  the  horrid 
look  of  the  corpse  relaxed,  it  fell  back  on  the  bed, 
and  behaved  itself  as  a dead  man  ought  to  do. 

The  ballad  is  given  from' tradition.  I have  been 
informed  by  a lody.t  of  the  highest  literary  eminence, 
that  she  has  heard  a ballad  on  the  same  subject,  in 
which  the  scene  was  > laid  upon  the  bonks  of  the 
Clyde.  The  chorus  was,  ‘ 

**  0 Bothwell  Irnnki  bloom  bonny," 

and  the  watching  of  the  dead  corpse  was  said  to 
have  taken  place  m Bothwell  church. 

• [Mr.  Motherwell  civtn  in  hi»  " Minstreley/’  IWT.  a copy  of 
thb  ballad,  a«  umiiiJl}'  rodted  in  the  WeM  of  Scotland  i but  the 
variationa  it  aupplicn  nre  trivial,  and  nil  for  the  worte  — Ed  1 

f (Misi  Joanna  Baillic— who  won  bom  at  Long  Calderwood, 
near  Bothwell.— Ed.] 


Yottno  Benjie. 

Of  a*  the  maids  o’  fair  Scotland, 

The  fairest  was  Marjorie; 

And  young  Benjie  was  her  ae  true  love. 

And  a dear  true  love  was  he. 

And  w'ow  but  they  were  lovers  dear, 

And  loved  fu’  constantlie; 

But  aye  the  m air  when  they  fell  out, 

The  saircr  was  their  plea.t 

And  thw  hac  miarrell’d  on  a day, 

•rill  Marjorie’s  heart  grew  wae; 

And  she  said  she’d  chuse  another  luve. 

And  let  young  Benjie  gae. 

And  he  was  stout,§  and  proud-hearted, 

And  thought  o’t  bitteriie; 

And  he’s  ganc  by  the  wan  moonlight. 

To  meet  his  Marjorie. 

“ O open,  open,  my  true  love, 

O open,  and  let  me  in !”— 

**  I darena  open,  young  Benjie, 

My  three  brothers  are  within.”— 

“Ye  lied,  ve  lied,  ye  bonny  burd, 

Sae  loud’s  1 hear  ye  He ; 

As  I came  by  the  Lowden  banks, 

They  bade  gude  e’en  to  me. 

” But  fare  ye  weel,  my  ae  fause  love 
That  I have  lovwl  sac  lang ! 

It  sets  veil  chuse  another  love. 

And  let  young  Benjie  gang.”— 

Then  Marjorie  turn’d  her  round  about. 

The  tear  blinding  her  ee,— 

“ I darena,  darena  let  thee  in. 

But  I’ll  come  down  to  thee.” — 

Then  soft  she  smiled,  and  said  to  him, 

” O what  ill  hae  1 done  ?” — 

He  took  her  in  his  armis  twa. 

And  threw  her  o’er  the  linn. 

The  stream  was  strong,  the  maid  was  stout, 
And  laith  laith  to  be  dans, IT 
But,  ere  she  wan  the  Lowden  banks, 

Her  fair  colour  was  wan. 

Then  up  bespak  her  eldest  brother, 

“Oaee  na  ye  what  I seeT’ — 

And  out  then  spak  her  second  brother, 

“It’s  our  sister  Marjorie!” — 

Out  then  spak  her  eldest  brother, 

“O  how  shall  we  her  kenT’ — 

And  out  then  spak  her  youngest  brother, 

*'  There’s  a honey  mark  on  her  chin.”— 

Then  they’ve  la’en  up  the  comely  corpse, 

And  laid  it  on  the  ground— 

"O  wha  has  killed  our  ae  sister, 

And  how  can  he  be  found  7 

“The  night  it  is  her  low  lykewake. 

The  morn  her  burial  dayj 
And  we  maun  watch  at  mirk  midnight. 

And  hear  what  she  will  say.”— 

Wi’  doors  ajar,  and  candle  light, 

.\nd  torches  burning  clear, 

The  streikit  corpse,  till  still  midnight, 

They  waked,  but  naething  hear. 

About  the  middle  o’  the  night, 

The  cocks  began  to  craw ; 

And  at  the  dead  hour  o’  the  night, 

The  corpse  l>cgan  to  throw. 

“O  whaeha.s  done  the  wrong,  sister, 

Or  dared  the  deadly  sin  7 
Whae  was  sae  stout,  and  fear’d  nne  dout. 

As  ihraw  ye  o’er  the  hnn  7”— 

t Pisa— Uved  obliQunljr  fiir  dimue. 

I Stout,  Uirtnifrh  thin  whole  nallad,  except  io  one  iutance 
(iitanxa  10.)  Humifies  havvht}/. 

n Set»  ye— Become*  you— ironical. 

H Dong- Defeated. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


“ Toi^  Benjie  was  the  first  ae  man 
I laid  my  love  upon : 

He  was  sae  stout,  ana  proud-hearted. 

He  threw  me  o’er  the  linn,”— 

“ Sail  we  young  Benjie,  head,  sister. 

Sail  we  young  Benjie  hang, 

Or  sail  we  pike  oat  his  twa  gray  een. 

And  punish  him  ere  he  gang  T'— 

“Te  maunna  Benpe  head,  brothers, 

Ye  maunna  Benjie  hang, 

But  ye  maun  pike  out  his  twa  gray  eon, 
And  punish  him  ere  he  gang. 

“Tic  a green  gravat  round  his  neck, 

And  lead  him  out  and  in. 

And  the  best  ac  servant  about  your  house 
To  wait  young  Benjie  on. 

“And  aye.  at  every  seven  years’  end. 
Ye’ll  tak  him  to  the  linn ; 

For  that’s  the  penance  he  maun  dree, 

To  scug*  his  deadly  sin.” 


LADY  ANNE. 

This  ballad  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Crkpatrick  Sharpe  of  Hoddom,  who  mentions  ha- 
ving copied  it  fi’om  an  old  ma^/ine.  Although  it 
has  probably  received  some  modern  corrections,  the 
graeral  turn  seems  to  be  ancient,  and  corresponds 
with  that  of  a fragment,  containing  the  following 
reraes,  which  I have  often  heard  sung  in  my  child- 
hood:— 

**  She  Mt  her  back  aaniiut  a thorn. 

And  there  ahe  hoi  her  rounir  *on  bom ; 

’ O amile  nao  Me.  my  bonnr  l>at)o  ( 

An  ye  amile  mo  iweet,  yo'D  untie  me  deed.'— 

• • • » « 

An'  when  that  lady  went  to  the  cliurch. 

Gbe  spied  a naked  bey  in  tho  porch. 

“ ' O boony  boy,  tin  to  were  mine, 
rd  dead  ye  in  the  rilka  ime  fine.’— 

‘ O mother  dear,  when  I watt  thine. 

To  me  ye  wens  oa  half  sae  kind.*”t 

Stories  of  this  nature  are  very  common  m the  an- 
nals of  popular  Mperstition.  It  is,  for  example,  cur- 
rently believed  in  Ettrick  Pore.st,  that  a libertine, 
who  had  destroyed  fifty-six  inhabited  houses^  in 
order  to  throw  the  possessions  of  the  cottagers  into 
his  estate,  and  who  added,  to  this  injur>',  that  of  se- 
ducing their  daughters,  was  wont  to  commit  to  a 
carrier  in  the  neighbourhood  the  care  of  his  illegiti- 
mate children,  shortly  after  they  were  bom.  His 
emissary  regularly  carried  them  away,  but  they  were 
never  again  heard  of.  The  unjust  and  cruel  gains 

the  profligate  laird  were  dissipated  by  his  e.xtrava- 
gaace,  and  the  ruins  of  his  house  seem  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  tmth  of  the  rhythmical  prophecies  de- 
nounced against  it,  and  .still  current  among  the 
peasantry.  He  himself  died  mi  untimely  death; 
out  the  agent  of  his  amours  and  crimejt  survived  to 
extreme  old  age.  When  on  his  death-bed,  he  seem- 
ed much  oppres.sed  in  mind,  and  sent  for  a cler^man 
lo  speak  peace  to  his  departing  spirit;  but.  oeforc 
the  messenger  returned,  the  man  was  in  his  hast 
agony  ; and  the  tcrrifietl  assistants  had  fled  from  his 
cottage,  uimnimously  averring,  that  tho  wailing  of 
mordcTcd  infants  had  ascended  from  behind  his 
couch,  and  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  departing 
^ner. 

* Scwir— -ShefUT.  or  expiate. 

t [Mr.  MoUktwcII  ba*  receivtKl,  from  rccilation  in  the  west  of 
Seotiand,  a fuller,  aisl  Icatf  poeiicol,  copy  of  this  piece: — 

“ Rhe  leanetj  lier  imek  unto  a tlKim, 

Ami  there  k1ii»  lias  U'r  two  Iwilies  Iwm. 

8ht!  took  frae  ’Unit  Iwr  rililKin  Ik-U. 

And  there  she  liotjnd  them  hnml  and  foot. 

Rhe  has  taVn  wit  her  ww  penknife. 

And  there  she  ciMlcd  liaith  llH'ir  life,”  Ac. 

MinstreUy,  1827,  p.  161. 

But  Ml.  Buchan  produces  wiiat  be  conndors  as  a perfect  editioa. 

u 


Lady  Ajom. 

Faib  Lady  Anne  sate  in  her  bower, 

Down  by  the  greenw9od  side. 

And  the  flowers  did  spring,  and  the  birds  did  smg, 
’Twas  the  pleasant  May-day  tide. 

But  fair  Lady  Anne  on  Sir  William  call’d. 

With  the  tear  mit  in  her  ee, 

“ O though  thou  oe  fause,  may  Heaven  thee  guard. 
In  the  wars  ayont  the  sea  !’^ — 

Out  of  the  wood  came  three  bonnie  boyi^ 

Upon  the  simmer’s  morn. 

And  they  did  sing  and  play  at  the  ba’, 

As  naked  as  they  were  bom. 

“ O seven  lane  years  wad  I sh  here, 

Amang  the  frost  and  snaw, 

A’  to  hac  but  ane  o’  these  bonnie  boys, 

A playing  at  the  ba’.” — 

Then  up  and  spake  the  eldest  boy, 

“ Now  listen,  thou  fair  ladie. 

And  ponder  well  the  rede  that  I tell, 

Then  make  ye  a choice  of  the  three. 

" ’Tis  I am  Peter,  and  this  is  Paul, 

And  that  anc,  sae  fair  to  see, 

But  a twelve-month  sinsyne  to  paradise  came. 

To  join  with  our  companie.”— 

“01  will  hae  the  snaw-white  boy. 

The  bonniest  of  the  three.” — 

“ And  if  I were  thine,  and  in  thy  propine,t 
O what  wad  ye  do  to  me?” — 

“ ’Tis  I wad  dead  thee  in  silk  and  gowd, 

And  nourice  thee  on  my  knee.” — 

“ O mifher!  mithor ! when  I was  thine, 

Sic  kindness  I couldna  see. 

“ Beneath  the  turf,  whore  now  I stand; 

Tho  fause  nurse  buried  me : 

The  cruel  penknife  sticks  still  in  my  heart,  . 

And  I come  not  back  lo  thee.”— 

« * * * a ^ 


LORD  WILLIAM. 

This  ballad  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
James  Hogg;  and,  although  it  bears  a strong  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Earl  Richard, i so  strong,  in- 
deed, as  to  warrant  a supposition  that  the  one  has 
been  derived  from  the  other,  yet  its  intrinsic  merit 
seems  to  warrant  its  insertion.  ^ Mr.  Hogg  has 
added  the  following  note,  which,  in  the  course  of 
my  inquiries,  I have  found  amply  corroborated : — 

I am  fully  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
song : for,  although  much  of  the  lan^age  seems 
somewhat  modernized,  this  must  be  attributed  to 
its  currency,  being  much  liked,  and  very  much  sung 
in  this  neighbourhood.  I can  trace  it  back  several 
generations,  bat  cannot  hear  of  its  ever  having  l>ecn 
in  print.  I have  never  heard  it  with  any  conside- 
rable variation,  save  that  one  reciter  called  the 
dwelling  of  the  feigned  sweetheart,  Castleswa," 

Lord  William. 

Lord  William  was  tho  bravest  knight 
That  dwalt  in  fair  Scotland, 

And  though  renown’d  in  France  and  Spain, 

Fell  by  a ladle’s  hand. 

Sco  hii  second  Toltime.  p.  222,  " The  Cruel  Molhor.'*  One  versa 
will  show  how  tho  lumleii  is  introducwl 

•*  Sim's  Itowkit  a hole  nnent  tlw  mcen.  Edmhro’,  Edinbny, 
She’s  howkit  a Itnie  anciit  tho  me«n,  Stirlinx  for  ajre ; 

She’s  liowkit  n liole  anr-nl  the  rncen. 

There  laid  lior  swwl  Iwby  in  i 
So  proper  Saint  Johnstown  sfands  fair  upon  Ta/.”— Ed.] 

t Propiwe— Usually  gift,  but  bore  the  power  of  giving  or  h» 
stowing. 

i (Sec  Uiis  ballad,  po$t.] 
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MINSTRELSY  OF 


As  she  was  walking  maid  alone, 

Down  by  yon  shady  wood, 

She  heard  a emit*  o’ bridle  reins, 

She  wish’d  might  be  for  good. 

“ Come  to  my  arms,  my  dear  Willie, 

You’re  welcome  hame  to  me  ; 

To  best  o’  cheer  and  charcoal  red,t 
And  candle  burning  free.”— 

“ I winna  light,  I darena  light. 

Nor  come  to  your  arms  at  a’ ; 

A fairer  maid  than  ten  o’  you 
I’ll  meet  at  Castle-law.’’— 

” A fairer  maid  than  me,  Willie  I 
A fairer  maid  than  me ! 

A fairer  maid  than  ten  o’  me 
Your  eyes  did  never  see.” — 

He  lontedt  ower  his  saddle  lap. 

To  kiss  her  ere  they  part. 

And  wi’  a little  keen  nodkin, 

She  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

” Ride  on,  ride  on.  Lord  William  now, 

As  fast  as  ye  can  dree! 

Your  bonnie  lass  at  Castle-law 
Will  weary  you  to  see.”— 

Out  up  then  spake  a bonny  bird. 

Sat  high  upon  a tree.— 

” How  could  you  kill  that  noble  lord  7 
He  came  to  marry  thee.”— 

**  Come  down,  come  down,  my  bonny  bird, 
And  eat  bread  aff  my  hand ! 

Your  cage  shall  be  of  wiry  goud. 

Whar  now  it’s  but  the  wand.’ — 

“ Keep  ye  your  cage  o’  gotid,  lady. 

And  I will  keep  my  tree ; 

As  ye  hac  done  to  Lord  William, 

Sae  wad  ye  do  to  me.”— 

She  set  her  foot  on  her  door  step, 

A honny  marble  stane ; 

And  earned  him  to  her  chamber. 

O’er  him  to  make  her  mane. 

And  she  has  kept  that  good  lord’s  corpse 
Three  quarters  of  a year, 

Until  that  word  began  to  spread, 

Then  she  began  to  fear. 

Then  she  cried  on  her  waiting  maid. 

Aye  ready  at  her  ca’ ; 

” There  is  a knight  into  my  bower, 

’Tis  time  he  were  awa,”— 

Ute  ane  has  ta’en  him  by  the  head, 

The  ither  by  the  feet, 

And  thrown  HThi  in  the  wan  water, 

That  ran  baith  wide  and  deep. 

” Look  back,  look  back,  now,  lady  fair. 

On  him  that  lo’ed  ye  weel ! 

A better  man  than  that  blue  corpse 
N’er  drew  a sword  of  steel.” — 


THE  BROOMFIELD  HILL. 

Thb  concludi^  verses  of  this  ballad  were  inserted 
in  the  copy  of  Tam/ane,  given  to  the  public  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work.  They  arc  now  restored  to 
their  proper  place.  Considering  how  very  apt  the 
most  accurate  reciters  are  to  patch  up  one  ballad 
with  verses  from  another,  the  utmost  caution  can- 
not always  avoid  such  errors. 

A more  sanguine  antiquary  than  the  Editor  might 
perhaps  endeavour  to  identify  this  poem,  which  is  of 
undoubted  antiquity,  with  the  " Broom  Broom  on 

* Smit— Clachinc  doim,  from  ■mite— bence  aiio  Iperhapi) 
Smith  and  Smithy. 

* Charcoal  r«a— This  ctrcunulance  marks  the  antiquity  of  the 
poem.  While  wood  wa*  plenty  in  Scotland,  charcoal  was  the 
uaual  Aiel  in  the  ebamben  of  the  wealthy. 

1 Louted— Stooped.  ) Tryti— A^sisnation. 


HiUy"  mentioned  by  Lane,  in  his  Pro^rtsa  0/ Queen 
Elizabeth  into  Warwickshire^  as  forming  part  of 
Captain  Cox’s  collection,  so  much  envied  by  the 
black-letter  antiquaries  of  the  present  day.— Dro- 
dale’s  W’arwickshire^  p.  166.  The  same  ballad  is 
quoted  by  one  of  the  personages,  in  a “ very  merry 
and  pythie  comedie,’’  called,  " The  longer  thou 
livest,  the  more  Pool  thou  art.*’  See  Ritson’s  Dis- 
sertation prefixed  to  Ancient  Songs,  p.  Ix.  “ Brume 
brume  on  hill”  is  also  mentioned  in  tne  Complaint 
qf  Gotland.  See  Leyden’s  edition,  p.  100. 

The  BROOMriELD  Hill. 

There  was  a knight  and  a lady  bright 
Had  a true  try.sil  at  the  broom ; 

The  ane  ga’ed  early  in  the  morning. 

The  other  in  the  afternoon. 

And  aye  she  sat  in  her  mother’s  bower  door, 

And  aye  she  made  her  mane, 

” O whether  should  I gang  to  the  Broomfield  hill. 

Or  should  I stay  at  hame? 

“ For  if  I gang  to  the  Broomfield  hill, 

My  maidenhead  is  gone : 

And  if  I chance  to  stay  at  hame, 

My  love  will  ca’  me  mansworn.” — 

Up  then  spake  a witch  woman, 

Aye  from  the  room  aboon  : 

“ O,  ye  may  gang  to  Broomneld  hill, 

And  yet  come  maiden  hame. 

" For  when  ye  come  to  the  Broomfield  hill, 

Ye’ll  find  your  love  asleep. 

With  a silver  belt  about  his  head, 

And  a broom-cowll  at  his  feet. 

“ Take  ye  the  blossom  of  the  broom ; 

The  blossom  it  smells  sweet. 

And  strew  it  at  your  true  love’s  head. 

And  likewise  at  his  feet. 

“ Take  ye  the  rings  off  your  fingers. 

Put  them  on  his  right  hand. 

To  let  him  know,  when  he  doth  awake, 

His  love  was  at  his  command.” — 

She  pil’d  the  broom  flower  on  Hive-hill, 

And  strew’d  on’s  white  hale  bane, IT 
And  that  was  to  be  wittering  true. 

That  maiden  she  had  ganc. 

“ O where  were  ye,  my  milk-white  steed. 

That  I hae  coft**  sae  dear, 

That  wadna  na  watch  and  waken  me. 

When  there  was  maiden  here  ?”— 

" I stamped  wi’  my  foot,  master. 

And  gar’d  my  bridle  ring ; 

But  nae  kin’  thing  wald  waken  ye. 

Till  she  was  past  and  gane.” — 

“And  wae  betide  ye,  my  gay  goss  hawk, 

That  I did  love  sae  dear. 

That  wudna  watch  and  waken  me, 

When  there  was  maiden  here.”— 

“ I clapped  wi’  my  wings,  master, 

And  aye  my  bells  I rang. 

And  nye  cry’d,  Waken,  waken,  master, 

Before  the  ladye  gang.” — 

“ But  haste  and  haste,  my  gude  white  steed, 

To  come  the  maiden  till, 

Or  a’  the  birds  of  gude  green  wood 
Of  your  flesh  shall  have  their  fill.” — 

“Ye  necdnii  burst  your  gude  white  steed, 

Wi’  racing  o’er  the  howm  ;tt 
Nae  bird  flies  faster  through  the  wood. 

Than  she  fled  through  the  broom.” 

II  A broom  cmc—A  biwh  of  broom. 

H Hate— Neck.  (Qcnnaii.) 

••  Cq/1— Bought.  From  the  tame  root,  arc  i1m»  old 
cheap,  i.  e.  market : German,  Kauffman,  t e.  merchant ; Ho- 
penhagen,  the  mcrclmnt’t  haven,  &c.  *c. 
tt  Howm,  or  hohn—a  flat  iroaml  by  a river. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 
PROUD  LADY  MARGARET. 


This  ballad  was  communicated  to  the  Editor  by  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Music-seller,  Edinburg,  with  whose 
mother  it  bad  been  a favourite.  Two  verses  and 
one  line  were  wanting,  which  are  here  supplied 
from  a diflerent  Ballad,  having  a plot  somewhat 
similar.  These  verses  ore  the  6th  and  9th. 

’Twas  OB  a night,  an  evening  bright. 

When  the  dew  began  to  fa , 

Lady  Margaret  w-as  walking  up  and  down, 

Looking  o’er  her  castle  wa’. 

She  looked  east,  and  she  looked  west, 

To  see  what  she  could  spy, 

When  a gallant  knight  came  in  her  sight. 

And  to  the  gate  drew  nigh. 

“You  seem  to  be  no  gentleman, 

You  wear  your  boots  so  wide ; 

Bat  you  seem  to  be  some  cunning  hunter, 

You  wear  the  horn  so  syde.”— • 

**  I am  no  cunning  hunter,”  be  said, 

**  Nor  ne’er  intend  to  be ; 

But  I am  come  to  this  castle 
To  seek  the  love  of  thee ; 

And  if  you  do  not  grant  me  love. 

This  night  for  thee  I’ll  die,” — 

* ^ou  should  die  for  me,  sir  knight, 

Tnere’s  few  for  you  will  mane. 

For  mony  a better  has  died  for  me, 

Whose  graves  are  growing  green. 

“ Bat  y«  maun  read  ray  riddle,”  she  said, 

“ And  answer  me  qu^tions  three; 

And  but  ye  read  them  right,”  she  said, 

“ Gae  stretch  ye  out  and  die.— 

” Now  what  IS  the  flower,  the  ae  first  flower, 
Springs  either  on  moor  or  dale ; 

And  what  is  the  bird,  the  bonnie  bonnie  bird. 

Sings  on  the  evening  gale 

“ The  primrose  is  the  ae  first  flower 
Springs  dtberon  moor  or  dale; 

And  the  thistlecock  is  the  bonniest  bird, 

Sings  on  the  evening  gale.”— 

••Bnt  what’s  the  little  coin,”  she  said, 

“Wald  by  my  castle  bound  1 
And  what’s  the  little  boat,”  she  said, 

“ Can  sail  the  world  all  round 

"Obey,  how  many  small  pennies 
Make  thrice  three  thousand  pound  1 
Or  bey,  how  many  small  fishes 
Swim  a’  the  salt  sea  round  1” — 

* I think  ye  maun  be  my  match,”  she  said, 

“My  match  and  something  mair, 

You  are  the  first  e’er  got  the  grant 
Of  love  frae  ray  father’s  heir. 

“Mr  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles, 

Mr  mother  lady  of  three; 

My  lather  was  lord  of  nine  castles, 

And  there’s  nane  to  heir  but  me. 

"And  round  a^ut  a*  thae  castles. 

You  may  baith  plow  and  saw, 

And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 
'The  meadows  they  will  maw.^’— 

“0  bald  your  tongue,  Lady  Margaret,”  he  said, 

” For  loud  I hear  you  lie ! 

Your  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles, 

Your  mother  was  lady  of  three ; 
four  father  was  lord  of  nine  castles, 

But  ye  fa’  heir  to  but  three. 

“And  round  about  a’  thae  castles, 

You  may  baith  plow  and  saw,* 

But  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 
llie  meadows  will  not  maw. 

* Spde— Lone  or  low. 
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“ I am  your  brother  Willie,”  he  said, 

" I trow  ye  ken  na  me ; 

I came  to  humble  your  haughty  heart. 

Has  garid  sae  mony  die.  — 

” If  ye  be  my  brother  Willie,”  she  said, 

‘‘As  I trow  wftel  ye  be. 

This  night  I’ll  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

But  gae  alang  with  thee.”— 

“0  haW  your  tongue,  Lady  Margaret,”  he  said, 
Again  I hear  you  lie ; 

For  ye’ve  unwawen  hands,  and  ye’ve  unwashen 
foet,t 

To  gae  to  clay  wi’  me. 

*‘  For  the  wee  worms  are  my  bedfellows, 

And  cauld  clay  is  my  sheets ; 

And  when  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 

My  body  lies  and  sleeps.  ”t 


TH*  OBIGfNAL  BALLAD  OF  THB 

BROOM  OF  COWDENKNOWS. 

The  beautiful  air  of  Cowdenknows  is  well  known 
and  popular.  In  Ettrick  Forest  the  following 
words  are  uniformly  adapted  to  the  tune,  and  seem 
to  be  the  orimnal  ballad.  An  edition  of  thia  pas- 
toral tale,  dinering  considerably  from  the  present 
copy,  was  pubjished  by  Mr.  Hero,  in  1772.  ^w- 
oenknows  is  situated  upon  the  Leader,  about  four 
miles  from  Melrose,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
Dr.  Home. 

0 THE  broom,  and  the  bonny  bonny  broom. 

And  the  broom  of  the  Cowdenknows! 

And  aye  sae  sweet  as  the  lassie  sang, 
r the  bought,  milking  the  ewes. 

The  hills  were  high  on  ilka  side, 

An’  the  bought  i’  the  lirk§  p’  the  hill. 

And  aye,  as  she  sang,  her  voice  it  ran^ 

Out  o’er  the  head  o’  yon  bill. 

There  was  a troop  o’  gentlemen 
Came  riding  merrihe  by. 

And  one  o’  them  has  rode  out  o*  the  way, 

To  the  bought  to  the  bonny  may. 

” Wool  may  ye  save  an’  see,  bonny  lass, 

An’  w’cel  may  ye  save  an’  see.” — 

” An’  sac  wi’  you,  ye  weel-bred  knight. 

And  what’s  your  will  wi’  me?”— 

‘‘  The  night  is  misty  and  mirk,  fair  may, 

And  1 nave  ridden  astray^ 

And  will  you  be  so  kind,  flur  may. 

As  come  out  and  point  my  way  7” — ■ 

” Ride  out,  ride  out.  ye  ramp  rider ! 

Your  steed’s  baith  stout  and  strang; 

For  out  of  the  bought  I dare  na  come, 

For  fear  ’at  ye  do  me  wrang.” — 

‘‘  O winna  ye  pity  me,  bonny  lass, 

O winna  ye  pity  me  7 
An’  winna  ye  pity  my  poor  steed, 

Stands  tremohng  at  yon  tree?”— 

♦ Unuxuhm  handa  and  umoathenfut—KWadang  to  the  cut- 
tom  of  washiiia  and  dreaninv  dead  bodi«;a. 

1 (In  Mr.  Buchan'*  Collection,  vol.  I.  a.  81,  there  i*  a north- 

country  edition  of  thi*  balind,  under  tlic  title  of  “ The  Coorteou* 
Knight.”  Hi*  n,  a*  u.siml,  n cuarxo  and  vertion  ; but  it 

contain*  many  more  stanza*  than  that  in  Iho  text ; and  the  knight'a 
farewell  aiieuch  run*  into  un  edifying  lecture  on  his  iMter'*  vanity 
of  dren : e.  g. 

" My  body'a  buried  in  Dumfermlino, 

And  far  beyont  the  M^a, 

But  d^‘  nor  night  nae  reat  could  get 
All  lor  Uw  pride  o'  thm ; 

'*  When  yo  are  in  the  gude  kirk  aet, 

The  gowd  pin*  in  your  hair, 

Yc  ittk  mair  delight  ui  your  facklea*  dreo* 

Than  yo  do  in  the  morning  prayer,''  Ac. — Ed.] 

§ Llrfc-Hollow. 
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MINSTRELSY  OP 


“ I wadna  pity  your  poor  steed, 

Though  it  were  tied  to  a thorn } 

For  if  ye  wad  gain  my  love  the  night, 

Ye  wad  slight  me  ere  the  morn. 

" For  I ken  you  by  your  weel-busket  hat, 

And  your  merry  twinkling  ee,  ’ 

That  ye’re  the  Laird  o’  the  Oakland  hills, 

An’  ye  may  weel  seem  for  to  be.” — 

” But  I am  not  the  Laird  o’  the  Oakland  hills, 
Ye’re  far  mista’en  o’  me; 

But  I’m  ane  o’  the  men  about  his  house. 

An’  right  aft  in  his  companie.” — 

He’s  ta’en  her  by  the  middle  jimp, 

And  by  the  grass-green  sleeve ; 

He’s  lifted  her  over  the  fnuld-dyke, 

And  speer’d  at  her  sma’  leave. 

O he’s  ta’en  out  a purse  o’  gowd. 

And  streek’d  her  yellow  hair, 

"Now,  take  ye  that,  my  bonny  may. 

Of  me  till  you  hear  rnair.”— 

O he’s  leap’d  on  his  berry-brown  steed. 

And  soon  he’s  oVrta’cn  his  men ; 

And  ane  and  a’  cried  out  to  him, 

"O  master,  ye’vo  tarry’d  long!”— 

O I hoc  been  east,  and  I hae  been  west. 

An’  I hae  been  far  o’er  the  knowes. 

But  the  bonniest  lass  that  ever  I saw 
Isi’  the  bought,  milking  the  ewes.”— 

She  set  the  cog*  upon  her  head. 

An’  she’s  gane  singing  hame— 

“ O where  hae  ye  been,  my  ae  daughter? 

Ye  hae  na  been  your  lane.” — 

" O naebody  was  wi’  me,  father, 

0 naebody  has  been  wi’  me  ; 

The  night  is  misty  and  mirk,  father, 

Ye  may  gang  to  the  door  and  see. 

" But  woe  be  to  your  ewe-herd,  father, 

And  an  ill  dee<l  may  he  die ; 

He  biigt  the  bought  at  the  back  o’  the  knowe, 
And  a todt  has  frighted  me. 

“There  came  a tod  to  the  bought  door. 

The  like  I never  saw ; 

And  e’er  he  had  ta’en  the  lamb  he  did, 

1 had  lourdS  he  had  ta’en  them  a’.”— 

0 whan  fifteen  weeks  was  come  and  gone. 
Fifteen  weeks  and  three. 

That  lassie  began  to  look  thin  and  pale, 

An’  to  Jong  for  his  merry-twinkling  oe. 

It  fell  on  a day,  on  a het  simmer  day. 

She  was  ca’ing  out  her  father’s  kyc, 

Bye  came  q troop  o’  gentlemen, 

A’  merrilie  riding  bye. 

"Weel  may  ye  save  an’  see,  bonny  may, 

Weel  may  ye  save  and  see ! 

Weel  I wat  ye  be  a very  bonny  may. 

But  whae’s  aught  that  babe  ye  are  wi’?” — 

Never  a word  could  that  lassie  say, 

For  never  a ane  could  she  blame. 

An’  never  a word  could  the  lassie  say. 

But  " I have  a gudeman  at  hame.’ — 

Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  my  very  bonny  may, 

Sae  loud  as  I hear  you  lie ; 

For  dinna  ye  mind  that  misty  night 
I was  i’  the  bought  wi’  thee  ? 

" I ken  you  by  your  middle  sae  jimp. 

An’  your  merry-twinkling  ee, 

That  ye’re  the  bonny  lass  i’  the  Cowdenknow, 
An’  ye  may  weel  seem  for  to  be.”— 

Then  he’s  leapt  off  his  berry-brown  steed. 

An’  he’s  set  that  fair  may  on— 

**  Ca’  out  your  kyc,  mule  father,  yourscll, 

For  she’s  never  ca’  them  out  again. 

* -Cog— Milkins  psil.  t Euf— Built 

1 Tod— Po*.  S Lourd— Liofer. 


” I am  the  Laird  of  the  Oakland  hills, 
I hae  thirty  plows  and  three; 

An’  I hae  gotten  the  bonniest  lass 
That’s  in  a’  the  south  countrie.” 


LORD  RANDAL 

Thebb  is  a beautiful  air  to  this  old  ballad.  The 
hero  is  more  generally  termed  Lord  Ronald  ; but  I 
willingly  follow  the  authority  of  an  Ettrick  Forest 
copy  for  calling  him  Randal ; because,  though  the 
circumstances  are  so  very  different,  I think,  it  not 
impo-ssible,  that  the  ballad  may  have  originally  re- 
cardetl  the  death  of  Thomas  Randolph,  or  Randal, 
Earl  of  Murray,  nephew  to  Robert  Bruce,  and  go* 
vernor  of  Scotland.  This  great  warrior  di<«  at  Mus- 
selburgh, 1332,  at  the  moment  when  his  services 
were  most  necessary  to  his  country,  already  threat- 
ened by  an  Englisfi  army._  For  this  sole  reason, 
perhaps,  our  historians  obstinately  impute  his  death 
to  poison.  See  The  Rruce,  Book  xx.  Fordun  re- 
peats, and  Bo<*ce  et^hoes,  this  stoiy,  both  of  whom 
charge  the  murder  on  Edward  III.  But  it  is  com- 
bated successfully  by  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Remarks 
on  the  Iliittory  of  Scotland. 

The  subsdtution  of  some  venomous  reptile  fbr  food, 
or  putting  it  into  liquor,  was  anciently  supposed  to 
be  a common  mode  of  administering  poisons  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  curious  account  of  the  death 
of  King  John,  extracted  from  a MS.  Chronicle  of 
England,  penes  John  Clerk,  Esq.  advocate.il  “ And, 
in  tnc  same  tyme,  the  pope  sente  into  Englond  a le- 
gate, that  men  cald  Swals,  and  he  was  prest  cardi- 
nal of  Rome,  fur  to  mayntono  King  Johnes  cause 
agens  the  harons  of  Englond  ; but  the  barons  had 
so  much  pte  [pouslie^  i.  c.  p«)werj  through  Lewys,  the 
kinges  sune  of  Frauiicc,  that  K^inge  Juhne  wist  not 
wher  for  to  wend  ne  gone : and  so  hitt  fell,  that  he 
wold  have  gone  to  Suchold,  and  as  he  went  thedur- 
ward,  he  come  by  the  abbey  of  Swinshed,  and  tber 
he  nhodcii  dayes.  And,  as  ho  sate  at  meat,  he  as- 
kyd  a monke  of  tlio  house,  how  moche  a lofe  was 
worth,  that  was  before  hym  sete  at  the  table?  and 
the  monke  sayd  that  Ioffe  was  worthe  hot  ane  half- 
penny. * O !’  quod  the  Kyng,  ‘ this  is  a CTette  cheppe 
of  brede;  now,’  said  the  kirig,  ‘ and  yffl  mny,  such 
a Ioffe  shall  be  worth  xxd.  or  half  a yer  be  gone:’  and 
when  he  said  the  word,  muche  he  thought,  and  oAe 
tymes  sighed,  and  noiiie  and  cte  of  the  bred,  and  said, 
‘ By  Code,  the  word  that  I have  spokyn  shall  be 
sothe.’  The  monke,  that  stode  before  the  kyn&  was 
ful  sory  in  his  hert ; and  thought  rather  he  wold  him- 
self suffer  peteous  doth;  and  thought  yffhemyght 
ordeyn  therefore  sum  remedy.  And"  anon  the  monke 
went  unto  his  abhott,  and  was  schryvyd  of  him,  and 
told  the  abbott  all  that  the  kyng  sai^and  prayed  his 
abbot  t to  assoyl  him,  for  he  wold  CTne  the  kyng  such 
a wassaylc,  that  all  Englond  shuld  be  glad  and  joy- 
ful therof.  Tho  went  the  monke  into  agardene,  and 
fonde  a tode  therin  : and  toke  her  upp,  and  put  byr 
in  a cuppe.,  and  filled  it  with  good  ole,  and  pryked  hyr 
in  every  place,  in  the  cuppe,  till  the  venorac  come  out 
in  every  place : an  brougnt  hitt  before  the  kypg,  and 
knelyd,  and  said,  'Sir,  wassayle;  for  never  in  your 
lyfo  drancke  ye  of  such  a cuppe.’—*  Begyne,  monke,’ 
quod  the  king ; and  the  monke  drankc  a gret  draute, 
and  toke  the  kyng  thccuppc,  and  the  kyn^^lso  drank 
agrett  draute,  and  set  downe  the  cuime.— The  monke 
anon  went  to  the  Farmarye,  and  tner  dyed  anone, 
on  whose  soule  God  have  mercy.  Amen.  And  v 
monkes  syng  for  his  soule  especially,  and  shall  while 
the  abbey  stondith.  The  kyng  was  anon  ful  evil  at 
ese,  and  comaunded  to  remove  the  table,  and  askyd 
aftur  the  monke ; and  men  told  him  that  (le  was  dra, 
for  his  wombe  was  broke  in  sondur.  When  the  king 
herd  this  tidyng,  he  comaundyd  for  to  trussc ; but  all 
hit  was  for  nought,  for  his  bely  began  to  swelle  for 
the  drink  that  he  dranke,  that  he  dvra  within  n days, 
the  moro  aftur  Seynt  Luke's  day.’’ 

A different  account  of  the  poisoning  of  Kii^  John 
is  given  in  a MS.  Chronicle  of  England,  wntien  in 

* (Mr.  clerk  bocamcajudeeof  the  Court  of  Seaiioabjr  the  title 
of  Lord  EUdin,  and  died  in  1891.— EU>.J 
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mmonty  of  Edward  HI.,  and  contained  in  the 
Auchinleck  MS.  of  Edinburgh.  Though  not  exact- 
ly to  our  present  putpose,  the  passage  is  curious,  and 
1 shall  quote  it  without  apology.  The  author  has 
mentioned  the  interdict  laid  on  John's  kingdom  by 
the  Popci  and  continues  thus ' 

" Ho  wu  fuJ  wrolfa  ondcntii. 

For  iMi  pmA  wald  fine  (<>r  him. 

He  maoo  tho  bu  pulemunt. 

And  rwoTO  hif  croy  dt  oerament, 

That  he  fhuld  malffi  aiioh  iMut, 

To  lede  all  Inglonde  with  a spand, 

And  eke  with  a white  lof, 

Thenribfo  I Ikjm*  he  waa  Ood-loth 
A frxiiii;  it  hero  of  Swinw  beued, 

And  i>f  hif  worde*  ho  waa  aditxl, 

Ho  wi.Dt  lifm  to  bis  fere. 

And  «oyd  to  hem  in  thU  maner ; 

*Tho  Rine  ha*  muJe  a wri  oth. 

That  he«olial  with  a white  lot 
Pede  a I Inirlondo,  and  with  a ipand, 

Y wit  it  wt'rc  a son  «aut 
'And  better  1*  U>at  we  die  to, 

Than  al  InrIond  be  so  wo. 

Ye  fchul  ti>r  me  bcllca  rine, 

Aoil  a/tcr  wordea  natc  andning  , 

8o  bclpe  you  God,  heven  Kina, 

, Gninteih  me  alle  now  min  Rfitinx, 

And  Ichim  wil  with  puteoun  alo, 

He  aball  he  nerar  Influiid  do  wo.' 

**  Mis  brethren  him  tniunt  alle  hia  Itone, 

* Me  let  him  ahrivc  awitho  aone. 

To  make  Ua  aoulc  fair  and  clcne. 

To  for  €jur  leuod  i heron  f|ueon, 

That  aebo  aciuld  lur  him  Ite, 

To  for  bor  aon  in  trinity. 

••  ” na/Kidiiiii't  iitui  (nidri'.d  fnit, 

Ffjr  wmIk'  Were  ploniiiica  wliitc. 

The  ateliM*  ho  |miIi1  oulovinrhon, 

Puiaoun  Ite  di>do  t(ii.-rin  hiuhi. 

And  aett  the  atvlot  iil 

That  thi?  Olio  aeiuild  iiouchl  lx*  Kon. 

He  dttW*  ocin  in  a ooutNi  ofpuU!, 

And  went  to  the  kinKiti  Ihiru  f 
On  knc:i  he  him  afll, 

The  kin^  full  fair  Iw  "reit ; 

* Sir.'hir  pakl,  .S'yiif  Austin, 

Ttaar  ia  fntut  of  otir  iL'iiriicii, 

And  tif  that  x<iu  wil  l)>% 

Asaayet  berof  alUr  me.’ 

UarwiiiKind  eto  friit,  on  and  on. 

And  uJ  tho  other  etc  Kine  Jon  ; •' 

n»  monk  anM,  and  went  Iti.-i  vvay, 
fiod  rifhiR  soulc  wel  day  ; 

Hc«nfRiiix  Jon  tiler  lii.4  puisuiin, 

Hbnaelf  hnil  tliut  ilk  doun. 

He  riifde,  it  ix  noutlx'r  frir  mirtlio  no  ood,  ' 

Bot  lur  to  fare  ul  Inglond. 

**  The  Kins  Jon  aatc  at  mote, 

His  wombe  to  wex  irrele ; 

He  aware  his  oath,  per  la  eroyde, 

Hia  rrumbe  wald  breat  a thro ; 

He  wald  hare  risen  fram  the  bord 
Ac  he  ne  smIco  never  more  word  i 
’ Thus  ended  bis  Uine, 

Y wil  be  hod  an  orol  fine.” 

Shakspeare,  from  such  old  Chronicles,  has  drawn 
his  authority  for  the  last  fine  scene  in  King  John. 
Bot  be  probably  had  it  from  Caxton,  who  uses  near- 
ly the  words  of  tho  prose  chronicle.  Hemingford 
tells  the  same  tale  with  the  metrical  historian.  It  is 
certain,  that  John  increased  the  flu.t,  of  which  he 
died,  by  the  intemperate  use  of  peaches  and  of  ale, 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  poison. 
— See  JIatthew  Pabis. 

To  return  to  the  ballad;  there  is  a very  similar 
8on&  in  which,  apparently  to  excite  greater  interest 
in  me  nursery,  the  handsome  young  hunter  is  ex- 
dianged  for  a uttlc  child,  poisoned  by  a false  st^- 
mothtf.t 

Loan  Randal. 

*0  WHBBK  bae  yebeen,  Lord  Randal,  my  son? 

O where  hae  ye  Been,  my  handsome  young  man  V— 

* Hope,  (br  t/iink.  ^ SteUe—Btalka. 

t rriiM  DonKry  aon(  ia  pvobably  that  Inserted  in  Buchan’a  Col* 

lass,  i.  p.  ITS—"  Willie  Doo,”  i e.  dove 

“ Where  hae  ye  been  a’  day, 

Willie  Doo,  Willie  Dool 
Wbare  hoe  ye  been  a*  day, 

Wilhe,  my  doo? 

**  Fee  been  to  see  my  atepmother . 

Mak  my  bed,  lay  roe  down ; 

BSak  my  bed,  lay  me  down. 

Die  shall  I now  " *e.-BD.| 


" I hae  been  to  the  wild  wood ; mother,  make  my 
bed  soon. 

For  I’m  weary  wi’  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie 
dowii.”- 

“ Where  gat  ye  your  dinner.  Lord  Randal,  my  son  7 

Where  gat  ye  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young 
^ man  I” — 

“1  dined  wi’  my  true-love;  mother,  make  my  bed 
soon. 

For  I’m  weary  wi’  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie 
down.”— 

“ What  gat  yc  to  your  dinner.  Lord  Randal,  my  eon  ? 

W^hat  gat  yu  to  your  dinner,  my  handsome  young 
manT’— 

“ I gat  eels  boil'd  in  broo ; mother,  make  my  bed 
soon, 

For  I'm  weary  wi’  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie 
down.”— 

” What  became  of  your  bloodhounds.  Lord  Randal, 
my  son  7 

What  b^ine  of  your  bloodhounds,  my  handsome 
young  man  7” — 

“ O they  sw  ell’d  and  they  died ; mother,  make  my 
bed  soon. 

For  I'm  weary  wi’  hunting,  and  fain  wald  lie 
down.”— 

"01  fear  ye  are  poison’d.  Lord  Randal,  my  son  I 

O I fear  ve  arepoison'd.my  handsome  young  man !” — 

“ O yes  1 1 nin  poison’d ; mother,  make  my  bed  soon, 

F or  I’am  sick  at  the  heart,  and  I fain  wnd  fie  down”*. 


SIR  HUGH  LE  BLOND. 

This  ballad  is  a northern  composition,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  Ic^nd  called  Sir 
Aldinear,  which  is  printed  in  the  Reliquea  of  An- 
cient Poetry.  The  incidents  are  nearly  the  same  in 
both  ballads,  excepting  that,  in  Aldingar^  an  angel 
combats  for  the  queen,  instead  of  a mortal  cham- 
pion. The  names  of  Aldingar  and  Rodingham  ap- 
proach near  to  each  other  m sound,  though  not  in 
orthography,  and  the  one  might,  by  reciters,  be  easily 
subatitu^  for  the  other.  I think  I have  seen  botn 
the  name  and  the  story  in  an  ancieut  prose  chroni- 
cle, but  am  unable  to  make  any  reference  in  support 
of  my  belief. 

The  tradition,  upon  which  tho  ballad  is  founded, 
ia  universally  current  in  theMcarns:  and  the  Editor 
is  informed,  that,  till  very  lately,  the  sword,  with 
which  Sir  Hugh  Ic  Blond  was  believed  to  have  de- 
fended the  life  and  honour  of  the  Queen,  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  his  descendants,  the  Viscounts  of 
Arbuthnot.  That  Sir  Hugh  of  Arbuthnot  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  is  proved  by  iiis  having,  1282, 
bestowed  the  patronage  of  the,  church  of  Garvoch 
upon  the  Monks  of  Aberbrothwick,  for  the  safety  of 
hts  soul. — Register  of  Aberbrothwickt  quoted  ^ 
Crawford  in  Peerage.  But  I find  no  instance  in 
history,  in  which  the  honour  of  a Queen  of  Scotland 
was  committed  to  the  chance  of  a duel.  It  is  true, 
that  Mary,  wife  of  Alexander  II.,  was,  about  124^ 
somewhat  implicated  in  a dark  story,  concerning  the 
murder  of  Patrick,  Enrl  of  Atholc,  burned  in  his 
lodging  at  Haddington,  where  he  had  gone  to  attend 
a great  tournament.  The  relations  of  the  deceased 
baron  accused  of  the  murder  Sir  William  Bisat,  a 
powerful  nobleman,  who  appears  to  have  been  in 
such  high  favour  with  the  young  Queen,  that  she 
offered  her  oath,  ^ a compurgator,  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence. Bisat  himself  stood  upon  his  defence,  and 
proffered  the  cotnbal  to  his  accusers;  but  he  was 

t (In  tho  edition  of  thin  ballad  puliliahod  by  Mr.  Kinlocb  in  ll/T, 
the  name  of  tiio  liero  ia  Lord  Donald— ven  natural  in  a north 
countre  veraiun.  The  youth  i*  ootMXKMl  by  a di«h  of  toade,  eerroa 
up  ae  fuh,  to  which  the  Editor  tliinka  wo  owe  tho  ScoUkb  phraae. 
of  “ vettinjt  froffe  for  ti«h”  -f.  r.  foul  play— introiluced  in  the  aub- 
■equont  hafiad  of  Katharine  Jaifarie.  I'lio  laet  verse  is— 

' “ What  wtU  ye  leave  to  your  true  love.  Lord  Donald,  my  son? 

What  will  ye  leave  to  your  true  tuve,  my  jollio  youo(  manV’— 

" The  tow  and  the  halter  for  to  hang  on  yon  tree. 

And  let  bor  bnag  there  for  the  poyaoningo’  me.”— P.  itA— ED.1 
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obliged  to  give  wav  to  the  tide,  and  woe  banished 
from  Scotland.  This  afl'air  interested  all  the  north- 
ern barons;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  that  some 
share,  taken  in  it  by  this  Sir  Hugh  de  Arbiithnot, 
may  have  given  a slight  foundation  for  the  tradition 
of  the  country. — Wivtoun,  book  vii.  ch.  9.  Or,  if 
we  suppose  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  to  be  a predecessor 
of  the  Sir  Hugh  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  he  may  have  been  the  victor  in  a duel,  short- 
Iv  noticed  as  having  occured  in  1154,  when  one  Ar- 
thur, accused  of  treason,  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
ai^al  to  the  judgment  of  God.  Arthnrus  regem 
Malcolm  proditurus  duello  periit.  Chron.  Sancts 
Cnicis,  ap.  Anglia  Sacr^  yul.  i.  p.  161. 

But,  true  or  lalsc,  the  incident  narrated  in  the  bal 
lad,  is  in  the  genuine  style  of  chivalry,  lloniances 
abound  with  similar  instances,  nor  are  they  wanting 
in  real  history.  The  most  solemn  part  of  a knight’s 
oath  was  to  defend  “ all  w’idows,  orjihelincs,  am 
maidens  oft^dcfanie.”*— l.iNnsAv’s  Heraldry,  MS. 
The  love  of  arms  was  a real  passion  of  itself,  which 
blaz^  yet  more  fiercely  when  united  with  the  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  the  fair  .sex.  The  Knight 
of  Chaucer  exclaims,  with  chivalrous  energy, 

*'  To  firlit  for  a Indy  I a benrdicito ! 

It  were  a lunty  ni(;ht  for  to  miv.” 

It  was  an  argument,  seriously  urged  by  Sir  John  of 
Hcinault,  for  making  war  upon  Kdwnru  II.  in  behalf 
of  his  banished  wii^  Isabella,  that  knights  were 
bound  to  aid,  to  their  uttermost  nower,  all  distressed 
damsels,  living  without  counsel  or  comfort. 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  ballad  would  have  been 
the  combat  undertaken  by  three  Spanish  champions 
against  three  Moors  of  Grenada,  in  defence  of  the 
honour  of  the  Queen  of  Grenada,  wife  to  Mahom- 
med  Chiquito,  the  Inst  monarch  of  that  kingdom. 
But  I have  not  at  hand  Las  Guerras  Cirites  de 
Granado,  in  which  that  achievement  is  recorded. 
Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Barcelona,  is  also  said 
to  have  defended,  m singlecombat,  the  life  and  honour 
of  the  Empress  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
V.,  and  mother  to  Henry  II.  of  England.— See  An- 
tonio Ulloa,  del  rero  Hotiore  Militare,  Venice,  1 669. 

A less  apocryphal  example  is  the  duel,  fought  in 
1387,  betwixt  Jacques  le  Grys  and  John  de  Carongne, 
before  the  King  of  France.  These  warriors  were 
retainers  of  the  Earl  of  Aleneon,  and  originally  sworn 
brothers.  John  de  Carongne  went  over  the  sea,  for 
the  advancement  of  his  fame,  leaving  in  his  castle  a 
beautiful  wife  where  she  lived  soberly  and  sagely. 
But  the  devil  entered  into  the  heart  of  Jacques  le 
Grys,  and  he  rode,  one  morning,  from  the  Earl’s 
hou.se  to  the  castle  of  his  friemh  where  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  unsuspicious  lady.  He  re- 
quests her  to  show  him  the  donjon,  or  keep  of  the 
castle,  and  in  that  remote  and  inaccessible  tower 
forcibly  violated  her  chastity.  He  then  mooted  his 
horse,  and  returned  to  the  Earl  of  Aleneon  within 
so  short  a space,  that  his  absence  had  not  been  per- 
ceived. The  lady  abode  within  the  donion,  weeping 
bitterly,  and  exclaiming,  "Ah,  Jacques!  it  was  not 
well  done  thus  to  shame  me ! but  on  you  shall  the 
shame  rest,  if  God  send  my  husband  safe  home  !’’ 
The  l-ady  kept  secret  this  sorrowful  deed  until  her 
busbamrs  return  from  his  voyage,  'The  day  passed, 
and  night  came,  and  the  knight  went  to  bed : but 
the  ladV  would  not ; forever  she  blessed  herself,  and 
walkea  up  and  down  the  chamberj  atud>nng  and 
musing,  until  her  attendants  had  retired  : and  then, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  knight,  she 
showed  nirn  ail  the  adventure.  Hardly  would  Ca- 
rongne believe  the  treachery  of  his  companion  ; but, 
when  convinced,  he  replied,  " Since  it  is  so,  ladv,  I 
pardon  you ; but  the  knight  shall  die  for  this  villa- 
nous  deed.”  Accordingly,  Jacques  le  Grys  was  ac- 
cused of  the  crime  in  the  court  of  the  Earl  of  Alen- 
con.  But,  as  he  was  greatly  loved  of  his  lord,  and 

• Such  an  oath  is  still  taken  by  ihn  Knitthts  of  the  Rath  ; but.  I 
believe,  few  of  that  honuuniblc  bfoihorbood  will  now  consnlcr  it 
quite  so  oltlimtnry  as  th«'  cnniciimtious  I>»nl  HcrtM'rt  of  Chcfbiiry, 
whosfravcly  alk-fos  it  as  a suflicii^nt  rt'iuon  for  havinc  challriind 
divers  cavaliers,  tli.it  they  bail  oithrr  siialrJK-d  from  a Indyly'r 
bouqiipt,  or  ribbon,  or  by  some  diMcnortosv  of  similar  importanci?, 
placed  ber.  as  his  lordship  (conceived,  in  the  predicament  of  a dis- 
moaed  damozell. 


as  the  evidence  was  very  slender,  the  Earl  ^ve  judg- 
ment against  the  accu^rs.  Hereupon  John^arongne 
appeaU'd  to  the  Parliament, of  Paris;  which  court 
after  full  consideration,  apjxiinted  the  case  to  be  tried 
by  mortal  combat  betwixt  thcpartics,  John  Caronfme 
appearing  ns  the  champion  of  his  lady.  If  he  failed 
in  his  combat,  then  was  he  to  be  hanged,  and  hjs 
lady  burnt,  as  false  and  unjust  calumniators.  This 
combat,  under  circumstances  so  very  peculiar,  at- 
tracted universal  attention ; in  so  much,  that  the 
King  of  France  and  his  peers,  who  were  then  in 
Flanders  collecting  troops  for  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, returned  to  Paris,  that  so  notable  a duel  might 
be  fought  in  the  royal  presence. 

" Thus,”  says  Froissart,  " the  I^nge,  and  his  un- 
cles, and  the  constable,  came  to  Parys.  Then  the 
lysies  were  made  in  a place  called  Saynt  Katheryne, 
bchinde  the  Temple,  There  was  so  moche  people, 
that  it  was  mervayle  to  beholde : and  on  the  one 
side  of  the  lystes  there  w'as  made  gret  scaffoldes, 
that  the  lordes  might  the  better  se  the  batayle  of  the 
ii  champions;  and  so  they  bothe  came  to  the  felde, 
armed  at  all  peaces,  and  there  echeof  them  was  set 
in  theyr  chayr ; the  Erie  of  Saynt  Poule  gouvemed 
John  Carongne,  and  Erie  of  Alanson’s  company 
with  Jacques  le  Grya;  and  when  the  knyght  en- 
tred  in  to  the  felde,  he  came  to  his  wyfe,  wno  was 
there  syttynge  in  a chnyre,  covered  iri  blackc,  and 
he  sayd  to  her  thus : — * Dame,  by  your  informacyon, 
and  in  your  quarrell,  I do  put  my  lyfe  in  adventure, 
us  to  fyght  with  Jacques  le  Grys ;,  ye  knpwe,  if  the 
cause  he  just  and  true.’ — ‘ Syr,^  said  the  lady,  ‘ it  is 
ns  1 have  sayd ; wherefore  ye  maye  fight  surely ; the 
cause  is  good  and  true.’  with  those  wordes,  the 
knyghte  kissed  the  lady,  and  toke  her  by  the  hande, 
and  then  blessed  hym,  and  soo  entred  infe  the  felde. 
The  la^  sate  styll  in  the  blacke  cha>Te,  in  her  pray- 
ers to  God,  and  to  the  Vyrgync  Mary,  humbly  pray- 
enge  them,  by  theyr  specyall  grace,  to  send  her  hus- 
band the  victory,  nccordyiige  to  the  ryght.  She  was 
in  gret  hevynes,  for  she  was  not  sure  of  her  lyfe; 
for,  if  her  husbande  sholde  have  ben  discomfyted. 
she  was  judged,  without  remedy  to  be  brentc,  and 
her  husbande  hanged.  1 cannot  say  whether  she  re- 
pented her  or  not.  as  the  matter  was  so  forwarde.  that 
both  she  and  her  husbande  were  in  greteperyll ; now- 
beit,  fynally,  she  must  ns  then  abyde  the  adventure. 
Then  the.se  two  chainpyons  were  set  one  against 
another,  and  so  mounted  on  theyr  horses,  and  be- 
hauvinl  them  nobly  ; for  they  knewe  what  perteyned 
to  det^les  of  armes.  There  were  many  lordes  and 
knyghles  of  Fraunce,  that  were  come  thyder  to  se 
that  batayle.  The  two  chainpypns  ju.sted  at  theyr 
fyrst  inetyng,  but  none  of  them  did  hurte  other ; and 
after  the  justes,  they  lyghted  on  foote  to  perfourrae 
theyr  batayle,  and  soo  fought  valynuntly.— And  fyrst, 
John  of  Carongne  was  hurt  in  the  thyghc,  whereby 
all  his  freiides  were  in  grete  fere;  but,  after  that,  he 
fought  so  valyauntly.  that  he  bette  down  his  adver- 
sary to  the  erthe,  and  thrust  his  swerd  in  his  body, 
and  soo  slow  hym  in  the  felde;  and  then  demanded, 
if  he  had  dune  fiis  devoyre  or  not  7 and  they  nnswer- 
etl,  that  he  had  valyauntly  atchieved  his  batayle. 
Then  Jacques  le  Grys  was  tfelyucred  to  the  hangman 
of  Parys,  and  he  drewe  hym  to  the  gyhbet  of  Mount- 
lawcon,  and  there  hanged  him  up.  Then  John  of 
Carongne  came  before  the  kynge,  and  kneeled  downe, 
and  the  kynge  made  him  to  stand  ua  before  him ; 
and,  the  same  daye,  the  kynge  caused  to  be  dclyver- 
ed  to  hyin  a thousande  franks,  and  reteyned  him  to 
>e  of  his  chambre,  with  a pencyon  of  ii  hundred 
lounde  by  yere,  dur>'nge  the  term  of  his  lyfe.  Then 
ic  thanked  the  kynge  and  the  lordes.  and  went  to 
lis  wyfe,  and  kissed  her ; and  then  lliey  wente  to- 
g>'der,  to  the  rhyrehn  of  Our  Ladye,  in  Parys,  and 
made  theyr  ofTerynge,  and  then  refonrned  to  theyr 
txigynges.  Thi'n  this  Sir  John  of  CaronOTe  tarj'ed 
not  longe  in  Fraunce,  but  went,  with  Syr  John  Bou- 
cwniant,  Syr  John  of  Hordes,  and  Syr  Loys  Grat 
All  these  went  to  se  Laniornbaquyn,t  of  whome,  in 
those  dayes,  there  was  moche  speayngc.” 

* Thin  namo  rroinMin  to  the  finnoua  Mahomet,  Einpem 
of  Turkey,  riilled  tho  Great.  It  in  tlm  oimgilion  of  his  Peraian 
title,  Ameer  Udiiefiti  Kawa. 
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Such  was  the  readiness,  with  which,  in  those 
times,  heroes  put  their  lives  in  jeopardv,  for  honour 
and  lady’s  sake.  But  I doubt  whether  the  fair  dames 
of  the  present  day  will  think,  that  the  risk  of  being 
barnt,  upon  every  suspicion  of  frailty,  would  be  alto- 
Rther  compensated  by  the  probability,  that  a hus- 
paod  of  good  faith,  like  John  de  Caroncne,  or  a dis- 
uterest^  champion,  like  HukIi  le  Blond,  would  take 
m the  Kauntlet  in  their  behalf.  I fear  they  will  ra- 
ther accord  to  the  sentiment  of  the  hero  of  an  old 
romance,  who  expostulates  thus  with  a certain 
doke: 

**  Certea,  Sir  Doke.  thua  doent  unrifht; 

TO  make  a roaat  of  your  dauchter  Driabt, 

1 wot  yon  ben  unkiDd.” 

AmU  and  AmeJUnu 

I was  favoured  with  the  following  copy  of  Sir 
Hugh  U Blond,  by  K.  Williamson  Burnet,  Esq.  of 
Monboddo,  who  w'rote  it  down  from  tlio  recitation 
of  an  old  woman,  long  in  the  service  of  the  Arbuth- 
not  family.  Of  coarse,  the  diction  is  very  much 
humbled,  and  it  has,  in  all  probability,^  undergone 
many  corruptions ; but  its  antiquity  is  indubitable, 
and  the  story,  though  indiflerently  told,  is  in  itself 
interesting.  It  is  believed,  that  there  have  been 
many  more  verses. 


Ho  said.  Your  Queen’s  a false  woman, 
As  I did  plainly  see.”— 

He  hasten’d  to  the  Qut'en’s  chamber. 

So  costly  and  .so  fine, 

Until  he  came  to  the  Queen’s  own  bed. 
Where  the  leper-man  was  lain. 

He  looked  on  the  leper-man, 

Who  lay  on  his  Queen’s  bed ; 

He  lifted  up  the  snaw- white  sheets. 

And  thus  he  to  him  said 

*'  Plooky,  plooky,t  are  voiu  cheeks, 

.And  plooky  is  your  cnin, 

And  plooky  are  your  armis  twm 
My  bonny  Quran’s  Inyn  in. 

“ Since  she  has  lain  into  your  arms, 

She  shall  not  lye  in  mine; 

Sinre  she  has  kiss’d  your  ugsome  mouth. 
She  never  shall  kiss  mine.” — 

In  anger  ho  went  to  the  Queen, 

Who  fell  upon  her  knee ; 

He  said.  “ You  false,  unchaste  woman, 
What  8 this  you’ve  done  to  me  ?” — 


Sir  Huoh  Le  Blond. 

The  birds  sang  sweet  as  ony  bell, 

The  world  had  not  their  make,* 

The  Queen  she’s  gone  to  her  chamber. 
With  Rodingham  to  talk. 

“ I love  you  well,  my  Queen,  my  dame, 
’Bove  land  ana  rents  so  clear. 

And  for  the  love  of  you,  my  Queen, 
Would  thole  pain  most  severe.” — 

**  If  well  you  love  me,  Rodingham, 

Fm  sure  so  do  I thee : • 

I love  you  well  as  any  man, 

Save  the  King’s  fair  bodyo.”— 

" I love  you  well,  my  Queen,  my  dame ; 

’Tis  truth  that  I do  tell : 

And  for  to  lye  a night  with  you, 

The  salt  seas  I would  sail.”— 

**  Away,  away.  O Rodingham  1 
You  are  both  stark  and  stoor 
Would  you  defile  the  King’s  own  bed, 
And  make  his  Queen  a whore  ? 

“To-morrow  you’d  be  taken  sure, 

And  like  a traitor  slain ; 

And  I'd  be  burned  at  a stak& 

Although  I be  the  Queen.’ — 

He  then  stepp’d  out  at  her  room  door, 

All  in  an  angry  mood ; 

Until  he  met  a leper-tnan,t 
Just  by  the  hard  way-side. 

He  intoxicate  the  leper-man, 

With  liquors  very  sweet ; 

And  gave  him  more  and  more  to  drink, 
Until  he  fell  asleep. 

He  took  him  in  his  armis  twa, 

And  carried  him  along. 

Till  he  came  to  the  Queen’s  own  bed, 
And  there  he  laid  him  down. 

He  then  stepp’d  out  of  the  Queen’s  bower 
Af  swift  as  any  roe, 

'1111  he  came  to  the  very  place 
V^ere  the  King  himself  did  go. 

Tlie  King  said  unto  Rodingham, 

‘*  W’hat  news  have  you  to  mo  T'~ 


The  Queen  then  turn’d  herself  about, 
Tlic  tear  blinded  her  ee— 

"There’s  not  a knight  in  a’  your  court 
Dare  give  that  name  to  me.” — 

He  said,  “ ’Tis  true  that  I do  say ; 

For  I a proof  did  make  : 

You  shall  be  taken  from  my  bower. 

And  burned  at  a stake. 

"Perhaps  I’ll  take  my  word  again. 

And  may  repent  the  same. 

If  that  you’ll  gel  a Christian  man 
To  fight  that  Rodingham.” — 

“Alas!  alas!”  then  cried  our  Queen; 

".Alas,  and  w'o  to  me! 

There’s  not  a man  in  all  Scotland 
Will  fight  with  him  for  me.”— 

She  breathed  unto  her  messengers, 

Sent  them  south,  east,  and  west : ^ 
They  could  find  none  to  figlit  wiili  nim, 
Nor  enter  the  contest. 

She  breathed  on  her  messengers, 

She  sent  them  to  the  north  : 

And  there  they  found  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond, 
To  fight  him  he  came  forth. 

When  unto  him  they  did  unfold 
The  circumstance  all  right, 

He  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  Queen, 
That  for  her  he  would  fight. 

The  day  came  on  that  was  to  do 
That  dreadful  tragedy; 

Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  not  come  up 
'I'o  fight  for  our  ludye. 

“ Put  on  the  fire,”  the  monster  said ; 

" It  is  twelve  on  the  hel!.”-;-§ 

“”ris  scarcely  ten,  now,”  said  the  King; 
" I heard  the  clock  mysell.” — 

Before  the  hour  the  Queen  is  brought. 
The  burning  to  proceed  ; 

In  n black  velvet  chair  she’s  set, 

A token  for  the  dead. 

She  saw  the  fiames  ascending  high, 

The  tears  blind<xJ  her  ee  : 

" Where  is  the  worthy  knight,”  she  said, 
" Who  is  to  fight  fur  me  1”— 


* Jlajfee— Equal 

* Fillli.poornem  oflivini;,  and  the  want  oriincn,  madothiii  hor- 
rftk  diaeaae  furmeriy  very  cornmnn  in  Scntlniid.  Robert  Rriiri' 

rtf  the  kpruav  ; and.  throusb  all  Scotland,  there  wore  hnei  i- 
tai*  crertnd  tor  the  reception  of  lepeta,  to  prevent  tlioir  minKling 
vitkthe  reel  of  the  community. 

1 Plooty— Pimpled. 

( ^ the  romance  ofDooIin,  called  La  Fleur$  dei  BattaUlu,  a 
Him  accuaer  diacuven  a nimilar  impatience  to  burry  over  the  exe- 


cution, before  the  arrival  of  tho  lady’»  clmmpion “ .4/n*/  comma 
Herchtttnham  vouloU  jttier  la  dame  dedans  le  feu,  tianxee  de 
Cltrvaut  ra  a lul.  et  lui  die: : ‘ .Sire  lierchamhayt,  potm  etfee 
trap  a blatmer:  car  voua  ne  derez  viener  ceete  crioee  que  par 
droll  aUtai  qu’U  eat  octlpnne ; Je  vetix  arcordtr  que  ceate  (Wtie 
alt  un  vaaaatqul  la  aiffendra  con  Ire.  vou*  et  Druuart,  car  elie 
ri'o  point  de  coulpe  en  ee  que  Vacct4aez ; si  la  deves  retarder 
Jueque  a midy,  pour  acavoir  si  un  bon  chevalier  I'a  vlcndra 
secourir  contre  vous  et  Vrouart.'  Cajtw  ss. 
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Then  up  and  epak  the  king  himsell, 

“ My  dearest,  have  no  doubt. 

For  yonder  comes  the  man  himsell, 

As  bold  as  e’er  set  out.”— 

They  then  advanced  to  hght  the  duel 
With  swords  of  tempered  steel, 

Till  down  the  blood  of  Rodingham 
Came  running  to  his  heel. 

Sir  Hugh  took  out  a lusty  sword, 

’Twas  of  the  metal  clear. 

And  he  has  pierced  Rodingnam 
Till’s  heart-blood  did  appear. 

‘‘  Confess  ]|pur  treachery,  now,”  he  said, 

" This  day  before  you  die  !”— 

“ I do  confess  my  treachery, 

I shall  no  longer  lye : 

” I like  to  wicked  Human  am, 

This  day  1 shall  be  slain.” — 

The  Queen  was  brought  to  her  chamber 
A good  woman  again. 

The  Queen  then  said  unto  the  King, 

“ Arbattlo’s  near  the  sea ; 

Give  it  unto  the  northern  knight. 

That  this  day  fought  for  me,”— 

Then  said  the  King,  " Come  here.  Sir  Knight, 
And  drink  a glass  of  wine  ; 

And  if  Arbattle's  not  enough. 

To  it  we’ll  Fordoun  join.”* 


GRiEME  AND  BEWICK. 

The  date  of  this  ballad,  and  its  subject,  are  uncer- 
tain. Prom  internal  evidence,  I am  inclined  to  place 
it  late  in  the  si.xteenth  century.  Of  the  Grajmes 
enough  is  elsewhere  said.  It  is  not  impossible,  that 
such  a clan^  as  they  are  described,  may  have  retain- 
ed the  rude  ignorance  of  ancient  Border  manners  to 
a later  period  than  their  more  inland  neighbours; 
and  hence  the  taunt  of  old  Bewick  to  Graeme.  Be- 
wick is  an  ancient  name  in  Cumberland  and  Nor- 
thumberland. The  ballad  itself  was  given,  in  the 
first  edition,  from  the  recitation  of  a gentleman,  who 

rofessed  to  have  forgotten  some  verses.  These 

ave,  in  the  present  edition,  been  partly  restored, 
from  a copy  obtained  by  the  recitation  of  an  ostler 
in  Carlisle,  which  has  also  furnished  some  slight  al- 
terations. 

The  ballad  is  remarkable,  n.s  containing,  probably, 
the  v/;ry  latest  allusion  to  the  institution  of  brother- 
hood in  arms,  which  was  held  so  sacred  in  the  days 
of  cliivalry,  and  whose  origin  may  be  traced  up  to 
the  Scythian  ancestors  of  Odin.  Many  of  the  old 
romances  turn  entirely  upon  the  snnetitV  of  the  en- 
gagement, contracted  by  the  fnres  n armrs.  In 
that  of  Amin  and  Amelion,  the  hero  slays  his  two 
infant  children,  that  he  may  compound  a potent 
salve  with  their  blood,  to  cure  the  leprosy  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-arms. The  romance  of  (Svron  It  Courtoia 
has  a similar  subject.  I think  the  hero,  like  Grffime 
in  the  ballad,  kills  himself,  out  of  some  high  point  of 
honour,  towards  his  friend. 

The  quarrel  of  the  two  old  chieftains,  over  their 
wine,  is  highly  in  character.  Two  generations  have 
not_ elapsed  since  the  custom  of  drinking  deep,  and 
taking  deadly  revenge  for  slight  oflences,  produced 
very  tragical  events  on  the  Border;  to  which  the 
custom  of  going  urmed  to  festive  meetings  eontribu- 
terl  not  a little.  A minstrel,  who  flourished  about 
1720,  and  is  often  talked  of  by  the  old  people,  hap- 
pened to  Ix!  performing  before  one  of  these  parties, 
when  they  betook  themselves  to  their  swords.  The 
cautious  musician,  accii.stomed  to  such  scenes,  dived 
beneath  the  table.  A momeiu  after,  a man’s  hand, 
ainick  off  with  a back-sword,  fell  U*side  him.  The 
minstrel  secured  it  carefullv  in  his  pocket,  os  he 
would  have  done  any  other  loose  moveable  ; sagely 
observing,  the  owner  would  miss  ft  sorely  next  morn- 

*  Aibattle  w t)»o  miiricnl  niinM<  of  thp  baiony  of  Atbuthnot— 
Fofdun  hu  loot  bocu  Uk  mthnioDy  of  the  Mine  fiunilr. 


ing.  I choose  rather  to  give  this  ludicrous  exam- 
ple, than  some  graver  instances  of  bloodshed  at  Bor- 
der orgies.  1 observe  it  is  said  in  a MS.  account  of 
Tweeddale,  in  praise  of  the  inhabitants,  that,  ” when 
they  fall  in  the  humour  of  good  fellowship,  fliey  use 
it  as  a cement  and  bond  of  society,  and  not  to  foment 
revenge,  quarrels,  and  murders,  which  is  usual  in 
other  counties:”  by  which  we  ought,  probably,  to 
understand  Selkirkshire  and  Tevioulale.— Afac/ar- 
lant’a  MSS. 

Gb£he  akd  Bewick. 

Guoe  Lord  Grieme  is  to  Carli.'slc  gane ; 

Sir  Robert  Bewick  there  met  he; 

And  arm  in  arm  to  the  wine  they  did  go, 

.\nd  they  drank  till  they  were  baith  merrie. 

Glide  Lord  Gnrmc  has  ta’en  up  the  cup, 

” Sir  Robert  Bewick,  and  here’s  to  iliee ! 

And  here’s  to  our  twac  sons  at  hamc ! 

For  they  like  us  best  in  our  ain  countrie.” — 

” O were  your  son  a lad  like  mine, 

And  leam’d  some  books  that  he  could  read. 

They  might  hae  been  twae  brethren  batdd. 

And  they  might  hae  bragged  the  Border  side. 

” But  your  son’s  a lad,  and  he  is  but  bad. 

And  billie  to  my  son  be  canna  be ; 

* * * * . • 

“Ye  sent  him  to  the  schools,  and  he  wadna  learn,  r 
Ye  bought  him  books,  and  he  wadna  read.” — 

“ But  myblessing  shall  he  never  cam. 

Till  I sec  how  his  arm  can  defend  his  head.” — 

Gude  Lord  Grasme  has  a reckoning  call’d. 

A reckoning  tluin  called  he; 

And  he  paid  a crown,  and  it  went  roun’; 

It  was  all  for  the  gude  wine  and  frce.1’ 

And  he  has  to  the  stable  gane, 

Where  there  sjude  thirty  steeds  and  three ; 

He’s  ta’en  his  ain  horse  amang  them  a, 

And  hamc  be  radc  sac  manfallie. 

“ Welcome,  my  auld  father  1”  said  Christie  Graeme, 
“ But  where  sae  lang  frae  hame  were  ye  ?” — 

“It’s  I hae  been  at  Carlisle  town. 

And  a baffled  man  by  thee  I be. 

“ I hae  been  at  Carlisle  town. 

Where  Sir  Robert  Bewnck  he  met  me; 

He  says  ye’re  a lad,  and  yc  are  but  bad, 

And  billie  to  his  son  ye  canna  be. 

“I  sent  ye  to  the  schools,  and  yc  wadna  learn  : 

1 bougnt  yc  books,  and  ye  wadna  read ; 

Therefore  rny  blessing  ye  shall  never  earn. 

Till  I see  with  Bewick  thou  save  thy  head.” — 

“ Now,  God  forbid,  my  auld  father, 

That  ever  sic  a thing  suld  lie  ! 

Billie  Bewick  was  my  master,  and  I was  his  scholai^ 
And  aye  sae  weel  as  he  learned  me.”"— 

“O  hald  thy  tongiic,  thou  limmer  loon, 

And  of  thy  talking  let  me  bo! 

If  thou  does  na  end  me  this  quarrel  soon, 

There  is  my  glove,  I’ll  fight  wi’  thee.” — 

Then  Christie  Grteme  he  stooped  low 
Unto  the  ground,  you  shall  understand  ; — 

“ O father,  put  on  your  glove  again,  « 

The  wind  has  blown  it  from  your  hand  V’ — 

“ What’s  that  thmi  says,  thou  limmer  loon  ? 

How  dares  thou  stand  to  speak  to  me? 

If  thou  do  not  end  this  quarrel  soon,  i 

There’s  my  right  hand  thou  shalt  fight  with  me.” — 

Then  Christie  Graeme’s  to  his  chamber  gane. 

To  consider  weel  what  then  should  be ; 

Whether  he  should  fight  with  his  auld  father. 

Or  with  his  billie  Bewick,  he. 

♦ Tboosticr'i  copy  rrad*  very  characteivticallr. 

" It  wan  all  for  cood  wino  and  ftay.” 


iiBi§i)iiod  by  I 
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"Ifl  anid  kill  my  billie  dear, 

God’s  blessing  I shall  never  win ; 

But  if  I strike  at  my  auld  father, 

I think  'twald  be  a mortal  «in. 

“ But  if  I kill  my  billie  dear, 

It  is  God’s  will,  80  let  it  be ; 

But  I make  a vow,  ere  I gang  frae  hame, 

That  I shall  be  the  next  man’s  die.”— 

Then  he’s  put  on’s  back  a gude  auld  jack, 

And  on  hia  head  a cap  of  steel, 

And  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side ; 

0 gin  be  did  not  become  them  weel ! 

We’ll  leave  ofT  talking  of  Christie  Gncme, 

And  talk  of  him  a^in  belive  ;• 

And  we  will  talk  of  bonny  Bewick. 

Where  he  w as  teaching  his  scholars  five. 

When  he  had  taught  them  well  to  fence, 

And  handle  sw’ords  without  any  doubt, 

He  took  his  sword  under  his  arm, 

And  he  walk’d  his  father's  close  about. 

He  look’d  alween  him  and  the  sun, 

And  a’  to  see  what  there  might  be, 

Tm  he  spied  a man  in  armour  bright 
Was  nding  that  way  most  hastilie. 

* 0 wha  is  yon  that  came  this  way, 
hastilie  that  hither  camel 
I think  it  be  my  brother  dear! 

1 think  it  be  young  Christie  Greeme.— 

“Ye’re  welcome  here,  my  billie  dear, 

And  thrice  jra’re  welcome  unto  me !” — 

“ But  Fm  wac  to  say,  I’ve  seen  the  day, 

When  I am  come  to  fight  wi’  thee. 

“ Mjr  father’s  gane  to  Carlisle  town, 

Wi’  your  father  Bewick  there  met  he ; 

He  says  I’m  a lad,  and  I am  but  bad, 

And  a bafiSed  man  I trow  I be. 

“He  sent  me  to  schools,  and  I wadna  learn ; 

He  gae  me  books,  and  I wadna  read  ; 

Sic  mv  father’s  blessing  I’ll  never  earn, 

Till  be  see  how  my  arm  can  guard  my  head.” — 

“ O God  forbid,  my  billie  dear, 

That  ever  such  a thing  siild  be ! 

We’ll  take  three  men  on  either  side, 

And  see  if  we  can  our  fathers  agree.”— 

’*0  hald  thy  tongue,  now,  billie  Bewick, 

And  of  thy  talking  let  me  be ! 

But  if  tbou’rt  a man,  as  I’m  sure  thou  art, 

Come  o’er  the  dyke,  and  fight  wi’  me.”— 

“But  I hae  nae  harness,  billie,  on  my  hack, 

As  weel  1 see  there  is  on  thine.” — 

“ But  as  little  harness  as  is  on  thy  back, 

As  little,  billie,  shall  be  on  mine.”— 

Then  he’s  ihrowm  affhis  coat  o’inail 
His  cap  of  steel  away  flung  he ; 

He  stuck  his  a^ar  into  the  ground, 

And  he  tied  bis  horse  unto  a tree. 

Then  Bewick  has  thrown  affhis  cloak, 

And’s  psalter-book  frae’s  hand  flung  he  ; 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  the  dyke. 

And  ower  he  lap  most  manfuilie. 

0 they  hae  fought  for  twae  lang  hours ; 

W'hen  twae  Fang  hours  were  come  and  gane, 

* BcHee— Bv  and  br-  * dcfctmxrd— Backward. 

1 M<»odUHiU-yhAcYtt\\. 

} " All  Uiiaea  beinf  readjr  for  tho  hall,  and  ererjr  ona  bains  in 
tbw  plaM.  and  I bains  next  to  tho  ttuoan,  (of  Prance,) 

nprettns  when  ibe  danem  would  come  in,  one  knockt  at  (be 
dw somewhat  louder  than  lieranH’.  as  I (housht.  avorrclTil  per- 
•oa.  When  he  came  in.  I rememlier  there  wot  a tudden  whitper 
aaMOf  the  ladiea.  urtfif , * C’eat  Mnmieur  Bolocnv,'  or,  ’Tit 
Miwmnr  Balaany ; wbemitnn,  alao.  I taw  the  Indies  and  ern- 
lirmen,  one  after  another,  intito  liim  to  sit  near  them ; and.  which 
b more,  when  ona  lady  had  hin  company  a while,  another  wmild 
•ay,  ‘ Yoa  ha<«  eiuoyoi  htin  Ions  enouch  ; I muit  have  him  now 
a>  which  bold  cmlity  of  then,  thousn  1 were  aatoniahed,  yet  it 
aadad  anto  my  wondcf . that  hu  peraon  could  not  ba  tbousnt,  at 

R 


The  sweat  drapp’d  fast  frae  aff  them  baith. 

But  a drap  of  bludc  could  not  be  seen. 

Till  Gra;me  gae  Bewdek  an  ackwardt  stroke, 

Ane  ackward  stroke  strucken  sickerlia ; 

He  has  hit  him  under  tho  left  breast. 

And  dead- wounded  to  tlic  ground  fell  he. 

“Rim  up,  rise  up,  now,  billie  dear! 

Arise  and  speak  three  words  to  me  P— 

Whether  thou’s  gotten  thy  dea^y  wound, 

Or  if  God  and  good  leeching  may  succour  thee  ?” — 

“O  horse,  O horse,  now,  billie  Grsme, 

And  got  thee  far  fum  hence  with  speed  p 
And  get  thee  out  of  this  country, 

That  none  may  know  who  bas  done  the  deed.”— 

“ O I hae  slain  thee,  billie  Bewick, 

If  this  be  true  thou  tellest  to  me: 

But  I made  a vow,  ere  I came  frae  name. 

That  aye  the  next  man  I wad  be.” 

He  has  pitch’d  his  sword  in  a moodio-hiU,t 
And  he  has  leap’d  twenty  long  feet  and  three. 
And  on  his  ain  sword’s  point  he  lop, 

And  dead  upon  the  ground  fell  he. 

’Twas  then  came  up  Sir  Robert  Bewick, 

And  his  brave  son  alive  saw  he } 

“ ^se  up,  riM  up,  my  son,”  he  said, 

For  I think  yc  hae  gotten  the  victorie.”— 

“ O held  your  tongue,  luy  father  dear  I 
Of  your  prideful  talking  let  me  be  f 
Ye  might  h oe  drunken  your  wine  in  peace. 

And  let  me  and  my  billie  be. 

“ Gae  dig  a grave,  baith  wide  and  deep, 

And  amaye  to  hald  baith  hhn  and  me: 

But  lay  Christie  Gricme  on  the  sunny  siue, 

For  I’m  sure  he  wan  the  victorie.” 

“ Alack ! a wae !”  auld  Bewick  cried, 

” Alack ! was  I not  much  to  blame  I 
I’m  sure  I’ve  lost  the  liveliest  lad 
That  e’er  was  born  unto  my  name.” 

“ Alack  f a wae  I”  quo’  gude  Lord  Grasme 
“ I’m  sure  I hae  lost  the  deeper  lack ! 

I durst  hae, ridden  tho  Border  through, 

Had  Christie  Graeme  been  at  my  back. 

“ Had  I been  led  through  Lhldesdate, 

And  thirty  horsemen  guarding  me, 

And  Christie  Groeme  been  at  my  back, 

Sae  soon  as  he  had  set  me  free ! 

“ I’ve  lost  my  hopes,  I’ve  lost  my  ioy,. 

I’ve  lost  the  key  hut  and  the  locK  ; 

I durst  hae  ridden  the  world  round, 

Had  Christie  Graemo  been  at  my  back.” 


THE  DUEL  OF  WHARTON  AND  STUART. 

IN  TWO  PABT6. 

Duxls,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  two  preceding 
ballads,  are  derived  from  the  limea  of  chivalry. 
They  succei^ed  to  the  combat  at  ouirance,  about  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century : and,  though  they  were 
no  longer  countenanced  by  the  laws,  nor  considered 
a solemn  appeal  to  the  Deity,  nor  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  applauding  monarchs  and  multitudes, 
yet  they  were  authorized  by  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  by  the  applause  of  tho  fair.!  They  long  conti- 

mo(t.  but  ordinary  hamlsomp,  | bin  hair,  which  waa  cut  rerr  xltort, 
bidfgny,  his  (kanilet  but  of  MCkclotn,  cut  to  hi*  «hirt,  and  hia 
broechea  oolr  of  plain  rmy  cloth.  Informhit  mraclf  of  aomer 
•tambsta-by  who  ba  wo*.  I waa  told  he  waa  ono  of  the  sallanteat 
men  in  Uie  worlA  aa  havinK  killed  clzht  or  nine  men  in  ainflo 
labt  i and  that,  for  thia  reaaon,  tho  luniea  made  no  much  of  him  t 
t oefn*  the  manna’  of  all  French  women  to  cheriah  rallant  men. 
aa  tbinkinr  they  could  not  mnkn  to  much  of  auv  one  elae,  with 
the  aaf^  of  thdr  honour.”— Lord  Herbert  vf  Vhertwry, 
p.  70,  flow  near  the  chameter  of  the  du«nut.  oncinally,  ap- 
proached to  that  of  the  knitrht  errant,  apitenni  from  a Imnaaction 
wWch  took  place  at  tlie  aiece  of  JiiherK,  betwixt  thia  Balarny  and 
Lord  Herbuft  Aa  theae  two  noted  duetliala  atood  toimiher  in  the 
trembea,  the  Frenchman  addraaaed  Lord  Herbert  t Moiuieur, 
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nucd,  they  even  yet  continue,  to  be  appealed  to  as 
the  teat  of  truth ; since,  by  the  code  of  honour,  every 
gentleman  is  still  bound  to  repel  a charge  of  false- 
hood with  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  at  the  peril  of 
his  hie.  ...  , , , 

This  peculiarity  of  manners^  which  would  have 
surprised  an  ancient  Roman,  is  obviously  deduced 
from  the  Gothic  ordeal  of  trial  by  combat.  Never- 
theless, the  custom  of  ducjling  was  considered,  at 
its  first  introduction,  as  an  innovation  upon  the  law 
of  arms ; and  a book,  in  two  huge  volumes,  entitl^ 
Lt  vrai  Theatre  (V Honneur  et  de  la  Chivalerie^ 
was  written  by  a French  nobleman,  to  support  the 
venerable  institutions  of  chivalry  against  this  un- 
ceremonious mode  of  combat.  He  has  chosen  for 
his  frontispiece  two  figures;  the  first  represents  a 
conauering  knight,  trampling  his  enemy  tmder  foot 
in  the  lists,  crowned  by  Justice  with  laurel,  and 
preceded  by  Fame,  sounding  his  praises.  The  other 
figure  presents  a duellist,  in  his  shirt,  as  was  then 
the  fasnion,  (see  the  following  ballad,)  with  his 
bloody  rapier  in  his  hand  : the  slaughtered  comba- 
tant is  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  victor  is  pur- 
sued by  the  Furies.  Nevertheless,  the  wise  w’ill 
make  some  scruple,  w’hether,  if  the  warrioj^  were  to 
change  eouipments,  they  might  not  also  exchange 
their  emblematic  attendants. 

The  modern  mode  of  duel  w'ithout  defensive  ar- 
mour, began  about  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  France, 
when  the  gentlemen  of  that  nation,  as  we  leom 
from  Davila,  began  to  lly  aside  the  cumbrous  lance 
and  cuirass,  even  in  war.  The  increase  of  dancer 
being  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of  ho- 
nour, the  national  ardour  of  the  French  gallants  led 
them  early  to  distinguish  themselves  by  neglect  of 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  their  personal 
safely.  Hence,  duels  began  to  be  fought^  by  the 
combatants  in  their  shirts,  and  with  the  rapier  only. 
To  this  custom  contributed  also  the  art  of  fencing, 
then  cultivated  as  a new  study  in  Italy  and  Spain, 
by  which  the  sword  became  at  once  an  ofl'ensive 
and  defensive  weapon.  The  reader  will  sw  the  new 
" science  of  defence,"  as  it  was  called,  ridiculed  by 
Shakspearc.  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  by  Uuevedo, 
in  some  of  his  novels.  But  the  more  ancient  cus- 
toms continued^  for  some  time  to  inaintain  their 
ground.  The  Sicur  Colpmbierc  mentions  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  fought  with  equal  advantage  for  a 
whole  day,  in  all  the  panoply  of  chivalry,  and,  the 
next  day.  Had  recourse  to  the  modern  mode  of  corn- 
bat.  Hy  a still  more  extraordinary  mixture  of 
ancient  and  modern  fashions,  two  combatants  on 
horseback  ran  a tilt  at  each  other  with  lances, 
without  any  covering  but  their;  shirts. 

When  armour  was  laid  aside,  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  first  duels  were  very  sanguinary,  ter- 
minating frerjiiently  in  the  death  of  one,  and  stiine- 
times,  as  in  the  ballad,  of  both  persona  etigngid. 
Nor  was  this  all : the  seconds,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  quarrel,  fought  stoutly,  pour  $e  desennu- 
yer,  and  often  sealed  with  their  blood  their  friend- 
ship for  their  principals.  A desperate  combat, 
fought  between  Messrs.  Entragiiet  and  Caylua,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first,  in  which  this  fashion  of 
promiscuous  fight  was  introduccrl.  It  proved  fatal 
to  two  of  Henry  the  Thinl’s  minion^  and  utracted 
from  that  sorrowing  monarch  an  edict  against  duel- 
ling, which  was  as  frequently  as  fruitlessly  renewed 
by  his  successors.  The  use  of  rapier  and  poniard 
together,*  was  another  cause  of  the  mortal  slaugh- 

on  dit  qtu  tout  eiet  tm  dee  plot  bravet  de  votre  nation,  n je 
tuie  aalafny;  allono  voir  qui /era  le  mimx."  With 
wonli,  Balosny  jumped  over  Uw  trench,  and  Herbert  oi  apeedily 
folloM-inc.  both  ran  aword  in  luind  tuwnrdi  the  derencee  of  the 
bevieffed  town,  which  welcomed  their  apjiroach  with  a storm  of 
muakntrr  and  artillery.  Ralacny  then  ouervod  ihii  waa  hot  ser- 
vice. but  Herbert  iworo  he  would  not  turn  back  first : so  the 
Frenchman  waa  finally  fain  to  aet  him  the  example  of  retreat. 
Notwithatandin;;  the  advantaso  which  he  had  sained  over  Ba- 
laxny.in  thia  "jeopardy  of  war,”  Lonl  Herinrt  acema  atill  to  have 
crudxod  that  xentleiran'a  astonishing  reputatiun ; fur  he  en- 
deavoured to  pick  a quarrel  witli  him,  on  the  ruiuantio  acoro  of 
the  worth  of  their  miatnaaea : and,  rooeivinx  a ludicroua  anawer, 
tuM  him,  with  dMain,  that  be  apoae  more  like  a paUlard  iltnn  a 
canaller.  ('ram  such  irwtancaa,  the  n<ader  may  judge,  whether 
tlie  age  of  chivalry  did  not  endure  aomowbat  longer  than  la  gene- 
rally supposed. 


ter  in  these  duels,  which  were  supposed,  in  the  reigi 
of  Henry  IV.,  to  nave  cost  France  at  least  as  man> 
of  her  nobles  as  had  fallen  in  the  civil  wars.  With 
jhese  double  weapons,  freoueni  instances  occurred, 
In  which  a duellist,  mortally  wounded,  threw  hint- 
self  within  his  antagonist’s  guard,  and  plunged  his 
poniard  into  his  heart.  Nay.  sometimes  the  sworrl 
was  altogether  abandoned  for  the  more  sure  and 
murderous  da^er.  A quarrel  having  arisen  betwixt 
the  Vicomtcd^llemaOTC  and  the  Sieur  de  la  Roque, 
the  former,  alleging  the  youth  and  dexterity  of  his 
antagonist,  insisted  upon  fighting  the  duel  m their 
shirts,  and  with  their  poniards  only;  a desperate 
mode  of  conflict,  which  proved  fatal  to  both.  Others 
refined  even  uj)on  this  horrible  struggle,  by  choosing 
for  the  scene  a small  room,  a large  hogshead,  or, 
finally,  a hole  dug  in  ihe  earth,  irito  whicn  the  duel- 
lists descended,  as  into  a certain  grave.  Must  I 
add.  that  even  women  caught  the  frenzy,  and  that 
duels  were  fought,  not  only  by  those  whose  rank 
and  character  rendered  it  little  surprising,  but  bjr 
modest  and  well-born  maidens  !—Audi^ut«r  Traitc 
de  Ihiel.  Theatre  17 Honneur,  vol.  i.t 
We  learn,  from  every  authority,  that  duels  became 
nearly  a.s  common  in  England,  after  the  accession 
of  James  VI.,  as  they  had  ever  been  in  France. 
The  point  of  honour,  so  fatal  to  the  gallants  of  the 
age,  was  nowhere  carried  more  highly  than  at  the 
court  of  the  pacific  Solomon  of  Britain.  Instead  of 
the  feudal  combats,  upon  the  Hiegate  0/ Edinburgh, 
which  had  often  (iisturbed  his  repose  at  Holyrot^, 
his  levees,  at  'rheobald’s,  were  occupied  with  lis- 
tening to  the  detail  of  more  polished,  but  not  less 
sanguinary,  contest.s.  I rather  suppose,  that  James 
never  was  himself  disposed  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  the  duello  ; but  they  were  defined 
with  a quoiiitness  and  pedantT)',  which,  bating  his 
dislike  to  the  subject,  must  have  de^Iy  interested 
him.  The  point  of  honour  was  a science  which  a 
grown  gentleman  might  study  under  suitable  pro- 
fe.ssors,  as  well  as  dancing,  or  any  other  modish 
accomplishment.  Nay,  it  would  appear^  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  eicora-men  (so  these  military  ca- 
suists were  termed)  might  often  accommodate  a 
ba.slifiil  combatant  with  an  honourable  excuse  for 
declining  the  combat : — 

— UndoniUind'at  thou  well  nice  points  of  duel  7 
Art  bom  of  tfi-nth!  blood  and  wire  descent  7 
Were  none  «if  all  Ihv  lineajn*  hand’d,  or  cuckold  7 
Ikijilanl  or  liostinaaoc-d  7 Is  thy  iMwijrree 
Am  lont,  os  wide  os  mine  I For  oLlienvise 
Thou  wert  moat  unworthy ; and  'twere  loss  of  hcioottr 
lii  me  to  lixht.  Mora:  I have  drawn  five  teeth— 

If  ihino  sliuid  Mound,  the  tenna  are  much  uneqtal  t 
And,  by  strict  laws  of  duel,  1 lun  excused 
Tufiyhton  disadvnnlaso.”— 

Albumaiar,  Act  IV.  Sec.  7. 

Ill  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  admirable  play  of  A 
King  and  no  King,  there  is  some  excellent  mirth  at 
the  expense  of  the  professors  of  the  point  of  honour. 

But  though  such  shifts  might  occasionally  b»  re- 
sorted tohy  the  fainthearted,  yet  the  fiery  cavaliers 
of  the  English  court  were  but  little  apt  to  profit  by 
them;  though  their  vengeance  for  insultea  honour 
sumciimes  vented  itself  through  fouler  channels 
than  that  of  fair  combat.  It  happened,  for  example, 
that  Lord  Sanquhar,  a Scottish  nobleman,  in  ten- 
cing  with  a master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence, 
lost  his  eye  by  an  unlucky  thrust.  The  accident 
was  provoking,  but  without  remedy;  nor  did  Lord 
Sanquhar  tiiink  of  it,  unless  with  regret,  until  spme 

* It  nppeoin  frnm  a line  m Ihe  block-letter  copy  of  the  follow, 
inf  ballad,  that  Wharton  and  Stuart  fuuflit  wiUi  rapier  and  da«. 
fer 

“ With  thnt  »lout  Wharton  wax  Ihe  finrt 
Took  tapier  tuid  poniatd  there  llwl  day.” 

Ancient  Songt,  1793,  p.  9M. 

t Thix  fnllr  ran  to  nich  a pitch,  that  no  one  was  thouf  ht  wor- 
thy to  ho  rer)(oned  a fcntleinan,  who  hail  not  tried  his  vakior  ia 
at  least  one  duel  ; of  which  Lord  Hcffacrt  fives  the  followinx  in- 
ilance  : A younf  fentleman,  desirinf  to  marry  a niece  of  Mon- 
sieur DiranciNir,  eeuyer  to  the  Duke  de  MonUnoreoci,  reoeiv^ 
this  answer!  " (Siend,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  marry  ; if  you  will  be 
a brave  man,  you  must  first  kill,  in  sintle  oorobat,  two  or  tfara* 
men  : then  marry,  and  fct  two  or  three  children  { otberwiae  Um 
world  will  neither  hnvc  rained  nor  loat  by  yeu.”— HBiUinrr‘s 
J.ife,  p M. 
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yetn  after,  wbea  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  French 
ooort.  Henry  the  Great  casually  asked  him,  how 
he  lost  his  eye'?  " By  the  thrust  of  a sword,”  an- 
swered Lora  Sanquhar,  not  caring  to  enter  into  par- 
ticalars.  The  kinife  supposing  (ho  accident  the  con- 
sequence of  a duel,  immediately  inquired,  “ Does 
the  man  yet  live?”  These  few  words  set  the  blood 
of  the  Scottish  nobleman  on  fire;  nor  did  he  rest 
tdl  be  had  taken  the  base  vengeance  of  assassina- 
ting, by  hired  ruffians,  the  unfortunate  fencing- 
master.  The  mutual  animosity,  betwixt  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  nations,  had  already  occasioned 
much  bloodshed  among  the  gentry  by  single  eom- 
Imt,  and  James  now  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a striking  example  of  one  of  his 
Scottish  nobles^  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  the 
aroas^t  impartiality.  Lord  Sanquhar  was  con- 
«mned  to  be  bangra,  and  suffered  that  ignominious 
punishment  accoroingly. 

By  a circuitous  route,  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  sub- 
ject of  oar  ballad:  for  to  the  tragical  duel  of  Stuart 
and  Wharton,  and  to  other  instances  of  bloody  com- 
bats and  brawls  betwixt  the  two  nations,  is  imputed 
James’s  firmness  in  the  case  of  Lord  Sanquhar. 

“ For  Ramsay,  one  of  the  King’s  servants,  not 
long  before  Sanquhar’s  trial,  had  switched  the  Earl 
of  MontTOmery,  who  was  the  king's  first  favourite, 
happily  because  he  took  it  so.  Maxwell,  another  of 
them,  had  bitten  Hawley,  a gentleman  of  the  Tem- 
ple, by  the  ear,  which  enraged  the  Temolars,  (in 
those  limes  riotous,  subject  to  tumults,)  and  brought 
it  almost  to  a national  quarrel,  till  the  king  stopt  it, 
and  look  it  tm  himself.  The  Lord  Bruce  had  sum- 
moned Sir  Edward  Sackville,  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Dorset,)  into  France,  with  a fatal  compliment  to 
take  death  from  his  hand.*  And  the  much-lamented 
Sir  James  Stuart^  one  qf  the  King’s  blood,  and  Sir 
Oeorge  Wharton,  the  prime  branch  of  that  noble 
family,  far  little  vorthless  punctilios  qf  honour, 
{being  intimate  friends^  took  the  held,  and  fell  to- 

J ether  ly  each  other's  hand." — Wilson’s  Life  of 
ames  Vl^.  60. 

The  auffWers  in  this  melancholy  affair  were  both 
men  of  high  birth,  the  heirs  apparent  of  two  noble 
fiuailiee,.  and  youths  of  the  most  promising  cxpcctnr 
tmn.  Sir  James  Stuart  was  a knight  of  the  Hath, 
and  eldest  son  of  Walter,  first  Lord  Hlnntyre,  hy 
Nicholas,  dai^hter  of  Sir  James  Somerville  of  Cam- 
busnethan.  sir  (Jeorge  Wharton  vv'as  also  a knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, 
W Frances,  daughter  of  Henry  (Clifford,  F.ari  of 
C«mberUina.  He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Ead  of  Rutland,  but  left  no  issue. 

The  circumstance  of  the  Quarrel  and  combat  arc 
accurately  detailed  in  the  ballad,  of  which  there  ex- 
ists a black-letter  copy  in  the  Pearson  Collection, 
now  in  the  library  of  Johm  Duke  of  Roxburghc, 
entkle<L  “ A Lameqtablc  Ballad,  of  a Coinhutu, 
lately  fought  near  London,  between  Sir  Janies 
Stewarde,  and  Sir  George  Wharton,  knights,  who 
were  both  slain  at  that  time.— To  the  tune  of  Down 
Plumpton  Park,"  Aic.^  .4  copy  of  this  ballad  ha.s 
been  published  in  Mr.  Ritson’s  Ancient  Songs,  and, 
iron  comparison,  appears  very  little  different  from 
that  which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  Rttrick 
Forest.  Two  verses  have  been  added,  and  one 
con^erably  improved,  from  Mr.  Ritson’s  idition. 
These  three  stanzas  are  the  fifth  and  ninth  of  Part 
I^i,  and  the  penult  verse  of  Part  Second.  I am 
thus  particular,  that  the  reader  may  be  able,  if  he 
pleases  to  compare  the  traditional  bulind  with  the 
oripnal  edition.  It  furnishes  striking  evidence,  that 


” without  characters,  fame  lives  long.”  The  differ- 
ence, chiefly  to  be  remarked  betwixt  the  copies  Um 
in  the  dialect,  and  in  some  modifications  applicable 
to  Scotland:  as,  using  the  words,  ” (^r  Sottish 
Knight."  The  black-letter  ballad,  in  like  manner, 
terms  Wharton  " Our  English  KniM." 

My  correspondent.  James  Hogg,  adds  the  follow- 
ing note  to  this  ballad ” I have  heard  this  song 
sung  by  several  old  people;  but, all  of  them  wnth 
this  tradition,  that  Wharton  bribed  Stuart’s  second, 
and  actually  fought  in  armour.  I acknowledge, 
that,^  from  wme  dark  hints  in  the  song,  this  appears 
not  impossible;  but  that  you  may  not  judge  too 
rashly,  I must  remind  you,  that  the  old  pco^e,  in- 
habiting the  head-lands  (high  ground)  hereabout^ 
althou^  possessed  of  many  original  songs,  tradi- 
tions, and  anecdotes,  are  most  unreasonably  partial 
when  the  valour  or  honour  of  a Scotsman  is  called 
in  questipn.”  I retain  tliis  note,  because  it  is  cha- 
racteristic; but  I agree  with  my  correspondent,  there 
can  be  no  foundation  for  the  tradition,  except  in  na- 
tional partiality.? 

The  Duel  or  Whabton  and  Stuabt. 

PABT  FIBST. 

It  erieveth  me  to  tell  you  o’ 

Near  London  late  what  did  befall, 

’Twixt  two  young  gallant  gentlemen ; 

It  grieveth  me,  and  ever  shall. 

One  of  them  was  Sir  George  Wharton,  ^ 

My  good  Lord  Wharton’s  son  and  heir : 

The  otner,  James  Stuart,  a Scottish  knight. 

One  that  a valiant  heart  did  bear. 

When  first  to  court  these  nobles  came, 

One  night,  n-goming,  fell  to  words  ;t 
And  in  their  fury  grew  so  ho^ 

That  they  did  both  try  their  keen  swords. 

No  manner  of  treating,  nor  advice. 

Could  hold  from  sinking  in  that  place ; 

For,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  blood, 

James  struck  George  Wharton  on  the  face. 

“ Whnt  doth  this  mean,”  George  Wharton  said, 
“To  strike  in  such  unmanly  sort? 

But.  that  I (like  U at  thy  hands. 

The  tongue  of  man  shall  ne’er  report !” — 

“ Rut  do  thy  w'orst,  then,”  said  Sir  James, 

” Now  do  thy  worsL  appoint  a day  ! 

There’s  not  a lord  in  England  brentnes 
Shall  gar  me  give  an  inch  of  way,’’— 

” Yc  brag  right  weel,”  George  Wharton  said ; 

”liCt  our  brave  lords  at  large  alane, 

And  siwak  of  me,  tliat  am  thy  foe, 

For  you  shall  find  enough  o’  ane  f 

“I’ll  interchange  my  glove  wi’  thine: 

I’ll  show  it  on  the  bed  of  death j 
I mean  the  place  where  wo  shall  fight : 

There  ane  or  both  maun  lose  life  and  breath  !”— 

“ We’ll  meet  near  Waltham,”  said  Sir  James; 

“ To-morrow,  that  shall  be  the  d.iy. 

We’ll  either  take  a single  man. 

And  try  who  bears  the  bell  away.” 

Then  down  together  hands  they  shook. 

Without  any  envious  sign ; 

Then  went  to  Ludgate,  vvmere  they  lay, 

And  each  man  drank  his  pint  of  wine. 


* 8m  an  aeeoiint  ofthu  deapenito  duel  in  the  Querdian 
t 8i»M  the  trsi  poblication  ofthia  work,  I iiave  «nen  caiue  (u 
that  tfai»  tnainuatiofi  wu  not  intriMliircd  lij'  ScottUh  rcciiera, 
tat  resilr  Ibaaded  upon  the  opinion  tbnncd  hy  Stunit'*  iViende.— 
8ir  JsmM  9tou1  manied  the  lads  Dorothy  Hiutinf*  ; sikI,  in  a 
letter  frotn  the  late  rencrable  CouiiIcm  of  Moim  mul  Hiutinn. 
he  ia  deecribed.  from  family  tradition,  a*  the  mwt  arcompliihed 
pamon  of  thengs  be  lired  in,  and,  in  tak>nt«  and  alnlitica,  allna^<t 
mmI  to  wbat  m recorded  of  the  admirable  Crichton.  8ir  Uiyiirc 
Whartoo  a,  on  the  other  tand,  afflimed  to  have  been  a mnn  of  a 
and  farotai  temper,  and  to  haro^voked  the  (^larrcl,  by 
and  iDtoieraue  reflectiona  on  Uie  Kcotliah  national  cha- 

** la  tfaedoel,’’  her  ladyahip  conctudea.  *'  family  tradition  , 

doei  ant  alfew  Sir  JamM  to  bare  toeo  killed  fahly."  Prom  an  • 


anecdote  r«poclina  Sir  Geonre  Wbarton’t  conduct  in  a qaanel 
with  tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Uiorc  ia  room  to  aup;>oae  the  imputa- 
tiona  on  hia  temper  were  not  without  fbundatkm.  nee  Lodfe'a 
Ilhutrations  tifKrtglish  History,  vtA.  iii.  p.  860.  .^dy  h^ra 
concludeK,  tiial  ahe  had  aceii  a copy  of  the  halUtd  different  (hMa 
any  one  hitherto  printed,  in  which  the  cluiife  ofibul  play  wa*  di- 
rectly atatud  airainat  Wharton. 

1 Sir  Georre  Wliartoii  waa  tuatrolaonie  at  eaida  ; a temper 
which  be  exhibited  oo  diaaitnieauly  when  playinf  with  tta  Ew  of 
Pembroke,  that  the  Earl  told  him,  “SirOoorae,  I have  loved  you 
I nr ; but.  hy  your  manner  In  playing,  you  lay  it  upon  me  either 
to  leave  to  love  you,  or  to  leave  to  play  with  you  ; wherefore 
chooaiiiir  to  love  you  atill,  I will  never  play  with  you  any  man,” 
— Lodob's  lUusiratUms,  voLML  p.  360. 
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No  kind  of  envy  could  be  eeei^ 

No  kind  of  malice  thev  did  betray ; 
But  a’  was  clear  and  calm  as  death, 
Whatever  in  their  bosoms  lay. 


TUI  parting  time;  and  then,  indeed, 

They  sbow'd  some  rancour  in  their  heart : 

“ Next  lime  we  meet,”  says  George  Wharton, 
‘‘  Not  half  sae  soundly  we  shall  part  I” 


So  they  have  parted,  firmly  bent 
Their  valiant  minds  equal  to  try : 

The  second  part  shall  clearly  show, 

Both  how  they  meet,  and  how  they  die. 


Tnn  Duel  of  Whabton  and  Stuabt. 

PABT  SECOND. 

Geobge  Whabton  was  the  first  ae  man, 

Came  to  the  appointed  place  that  day. 

Where  he  espyed  our  Scots  lord  coming, 

As  fast  as  he  could  post  away. 

Thev  met,  shook  hands;  their  cheeks  were  pale ; 

Then  to  George  Wharton  James  did  say, 

” I dinna  like  your  doublet,  George, 

It  stands  sae  weel  on  you  this  day. 

, ” Say,  have  you  got  no  armour  on  1 
Have  you  no  under  robe  of  steel? 

I never  saw  an  Englishman 
Become  his  doublet  half  sae  weel.” — 

*'  Fy  no ! fy  no !”  George  Wharton  said, 

” For  that’s  ;the  thing  that  inauna  be. 

That  I should  come  wr  armour  on. 

And  you  a naked  man  truly.” 

Our  men  shall  search  our  doublets,  George, 

And  8^  if  one  of  us  do  Ue ; 

Then  will  we  prove,  wi’  weapons  sharp. 

Ourselves  true  gallants  for  to  be.”— 

Then  they  threw  off  their  doublets  both, 

And  stood  up  in  their  sarks  of  lawn : 

“Now,  take  my  counsel’  said  Sir  James, 

“ Wharton,  to  thee  I’ll  make  it  knawn : 

“ So  as  we  stand,  so  wUl  we  fight : 

Thus  naked  in  our  sarks,”  said  he ; 

“Fy  no  1 fy  no  !”^  George  Wharton  says, 

“That  is  the  thing  that  must  not  be. 

“We’re  neither  drinkers,  quarrellers, 

Nor  men  that  cares  na  lor  oursell. 

Nor  minds  na  what  we’re  gaun  about. 

Or  if  we're  gaun  to  heaven  or  hell. 

“ Let  us  to  Gkxl  bequeath  our  souls. 

Our  bodies  to  the  dust  and  clay!” 

■With  that  he  drew  his  deadly  sword. 

The  first  was  drawn  on  field  that  day. 

Se’en  bouts  and  turns  these  heroes  had. 

Or  e’er  a drop  o’  blood  was  drawn ; 

-Our  Scotch  lord,  wond’ring,  quickly  cry’d, 

“ Stout  Wharton ! thou  still  bauds  thy  awn  !” — 

The  first  stroke  that  George  Wharton  gae, 

He  struck  him  through  the  shoulder^ane ; 

The  neist  was  through  the  thick  o’  the  thigh  ; 

He  thought  aur  Scotch  lord  had  been  slain. 

“ Oh  1 ever  alack !”  George  Wharton  cry’d. 

Art  thou  a living  man,  tell  me? 

If.there’s  a surgeon  living  can. 

He’s  cure  thy  wounds  right  speedily.”— 

“Nq,more  of  that,”  James  Stuart  said; 

Speak  not  of  curing  wounds  to  me  I 
For  one  of  us  must  yield  our  breath, 

Lre  off  the  field  one  foot  we  flee.” — 

They  looked  cure  their  shoulders  both, 

To  ^ what  company  was  there : 

They  both  had  grievous  marks  of  death. 

But  froe  the  other  nane  wad  steer.  , 


George  Wharton  was  the  first  that  fell ; 

Our  Scotch  lord. fell  immediately  : 
They  both  did  cry  to  Him  above, 

To  save  their  souls,  for  they  boud  die. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  THE  BORDER  WIDOW. 

THisfraginent,  obtained  from  recitation  in  the  Fo- 
rest of  Ettrick,  is  said  to  relate  to  the  execution 
of  Cockbume  of  Henderland,  a Border  freebooter, 
hanged  over  the  gate  of  his  own  tower,  by  James 
V.,  in  the  course  of  that  memorable  expedition,  in 
1529,  which  was  fatal  to  Johnie  Armstrang,  Adam 
Scott  of  Tushielaw,  and  many  other  marauders. 
The  vestiges  of  the  castle  of  Henderland  are  still  to 
be  traced  upon  the  farm  of  that  name,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Murray  of  Henderland.  They  ^ situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Meugat,  wnich  falls  into  the 
lake  of  St.  Mary,  in  Selkirkshire.  The  adjacent 
country,  which  now  hardly  bears  a single  tree,  is 
celebrated  by  Lesly,  as,  in  his  time,  affording  shelter 
to  the  largest  stags  in  Scotland.  A mountain  tor- 
rent, called  Henderland  Burn,  rushes  impetuously 
from  the  hills,  through  a rocky  chasm,  named  the 
Dowgien,  and  passes  near  the  site  of  the  tower.  To 
the  recesses  of  this  glen,  the  wife  of  Cockbume  is 
said  to  have  retreated,  during  the  execution  of  her 
husband ; and  a place,  called  the  Lady's  Seat,  is 
still  shown,  where  she  is  said  to  have  striven  to 
drown,  amid  the  roar  of  a foaming  cataract,  the 
tumultuous  noise,  which  announced  the  close  of  his 
existence.  In  a deserted  burial-place,  which  once 
surrounded  the  chapel  of  the  castle,  the  monument 
of  Cockbume  and  nis  lady  is  still  shown.  It  is  a 
large  stone  broken  in  three  parts ; but  some  arnao- 
rial  bearings  may  yet  be  traced,  and  the  following 
inscription  is  still  legible,  though  defaced 

Hebe  lves  Perys  of  Cokbub.ne  and  his 
Wyfb  Mabjoby. 

Tradition  says,  that  Cockbume  was  surprised  by 
the  king,  while  sitting  at  dinner.  After  the  execu- 
tion, James  marched  rapidly  forward,  to  surprise 
Adam  Scott  of  Tushielaw,  called  the  King  of  the 
Border,  and  sometimes  the  King  of  Thieves.  A 
path  through  the  mountains,  which  separate  the  vale 
of  Ettrick  from  the  head  of  Y arrow,  is  still  called 
the_ /Ting’s  Road,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  route 
which  he  followed.  The  remains  of  the  tower  of 
Tushielaw  arc  yet  visible,  overhanging  the  wild 
banks  of  the  Ettrick ; and  are  an  object  of  terror  to 
the  benighted  peasant,  from  an  idea  of  their  being 
haunted  by  spectres.  From  these  heights,  and 
through  the  adjacent  county  of  Peebles,  passes  & 
wild  path,  called  still  the  TVUe/'s  Road,  from  having 
been  used  chiefly  by  the  marauders  of  the  Border. 

The  Lament  op  the  Border  Widow. 

My  love  he  built  me  a bonny  bower. 

And  clad  it  a’  wi’  lilye  flour, 

A brawer  bower  ye  ne’er  did  see, 

Than  my  true  love  he  built  for  me. 

There  came  a man  by  middle  day, 

He  spied  his  sport,  and  went  away ; 

And  brought  the  King  that  very  night. 

Who  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  my  knighu 

He  slew  my  knight  to  me  sae  dear ; 

He  slew  my  kiiignt,  andpoin’d*  his  gear ; 

My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee, 

And  left  me  in  extremitie. 

I sew’d  his  sheet,  making  my  mane ; 

I watch’d  the  corpse,  myself  alane ; 

I watch’d  his  body,  night  and  day; 

No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

I took  his  body  on  my  back. 

And  whiles  I gaed,  and  whiles  I sat ; 

I dig^d  a ^ave  and  laid  him  in. 

And  happ’d  him  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

* Po<n'4— Poindod,  Bttachedbr  lecal  dniraw. 
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But  think  na  n my  heart  was  sair, 
When  I laid  the  moul  on  his  yellow  hair ; 
O think  na  ye  mv  heart  was  wae, 

When  I turn’d  ahout,  away  to  gael 

Nae  living  man  I’ll  love  again, 

Since  that  my  lovely  knight  was  slain; 
W’  ae  lock  of  hia  yellow  hair 
rii  chain  my  heart  for  evermair. 


PAIR  HE1.EN  OF  KIRCONNELL. 

Tin  following  v^  popular  ballad  has  been  hand- 
ed down  by  tradition  in  its  pre^nt  imperfect  state. 
The  affecting  incident,  on  which  it  is  founded,  is 
well  known.  A lady  of  the  name  of  Helen  Irving, 
or  Bell.*  (for  this  is  disputed  by  the  two  clans,) 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Kirconnell,  in  Dumfries- 
shiK,  and  oelcdirated  for  her  beauty,  was  beloved  by 
two  ^ntlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  name  of 
the  favoured  suitor  was  Adam  Fleming  of  Kirk- 
patrick ; that  of  the  other  has  escaped  tradition : 
though  it  has  been  alleged,  that  he  was  a Bell,  of 
Black  et  House.  The  addresses  of  the  latter  were, 
however,  favoured  by  the  friends  of  the  lady,  and 
the  lovers  were  therefore  obliged  to  meet  in  secret, 
and  by  night,  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirconnell,  a 
tom^tic  ^H>t,  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Kirtle. 
Oaring  one  of  these  private  interviews,  the  jealous 
and  despised  lover  suddenly  appeared  on  the  oppo- 
site banK  of  the  stream  and  levelled  his  caraumo 
at  the  breast  of  his^  rival.  Helen  threw  herself 
before  her  lover,  received  in  her  bosom  the  bullet, 
and  died  in  his  arms.  A desperate  and  mortal 
combat  ensued  between  Fleming  and  the  murderer, 
in  which  the  latter  was  cut  to  pieces.  Other  nc- 
ooants  say,  that  Fleming  pursued  his  enemy  to 
Spain,  and  slew  him  in  the  streets  of  Madrid. 

The  ballad,  as  now  published,  consists  of  two 
nrts.  The  6rst  seems  to  be  an  address,  either  by 
^emiitf  or  his  rival,  to  the  lady : if,  indeed,  it  con- 
antutetT  any  portion  of  the  original  poem.  For  the 
Editor  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  these , ver^s 
have  been  the  production  of  a different  and  inferior 
bard,  and  only  adapted  to  the  original  measure  and 
tone.  But  this  suspicion  being  unwarranted  by  any 
copy  he  has  been  able  to  procure,  he  does  not  ven- 
tore  to  do  more  than  intimate  his  own  opinion. 
The  second  par^  by  far  the  most  beautihil,  and 
which  is  unquestionably  original,  forms  the  lament 
of  Fleming  over  the  grave  of  fair  Helen. 

The  ballad  is  here  given,  without  alteration  or 
improvement,  from  the  most  accurate  copy  which 
comd  be  recovered.  The  fate  of  Helen  has  not, 
however,  remained  unsung  by  modern  bards.  A 
lament,  of  gi^t  poetical  merit,  by  the  learned  his- 
torian, Mr.  Pinkerton,  with  several  other  poems  on 
this  subject,  have  been  printed  in  various  forms. 

The  grave  of  the  lovers  is  yet  shown  in  the 
chorchyard  of  Kirconnell,  near  Springkell.  Upon 
the  tombstone  can  still  be  read— 7/tc  jacel  Adamu» 
Fleming ; a cross  and  sword  are  sculptured  on 
the  stone.  The  former  is  called  by  the  country 
peoples  the  gun  with  which  Helen  was  murdered ; 
and  the  Utter,  the  avenging  sword  of  her  lover. 
S&t  Ulia  terra  levis!  A heap  of  stones  is  raised  on 
the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed ; a token 
of  abhorrence  common  to  most  nations,  t 

Faib  Helen. 

VAET  naST. 

O ! swuTSST  sweet,  and  fairest  fair. 

Of  birth  and  worth  beyond  compare 

* TIm  dfepate  ■ owinc  to  the  uncertain  date  of  the  boilod ; lur, 
aMKMtk  the  bat  proprietor*  of  Kirconnell  were  Irvino.  when  de- 

1 of  their  poMenion*  br  Robert  Maxwell  in  1600.  yet  Kir- 
il  ii  tenned  in  old  chronicle*.  The  BeU't  Tower ; and  a 
I,  with  the  amis  of  that  famUr  baa  been  found  amonff  its 
.-mwA.  PairHeleii'a  simamo,  therefore ,dcpend*  upon  the  period 
vHsrh  Sw  inred,  which  it  ia  now  impoaanile  to  ascertain. 

* Tina  praolaw  haa  only  my  lately  become  ohaotete  in  Scot 


Thou  art  the  causer  of  my  care. 

Since  first  I loved  thee. 

Yet  God  hath  mven  to  me  a mind, 

'The  which  to  thee  shall  prove  as  kind 
As  any  one  that  thou  shalt  And, 

Of  high  or  low  degree. 

'The  shallowest  water  makes  maist  din. 
The  deadest  pool,  the  deepest  linn ; 

The  richest  man  least  truth  within, 
Though  he  preferred  be. 

Yet-  nevertheless,  I am  content, 

Ana  never  a whit  niy  love  repent, 

But  think  the  time  was  a’  weel  spent. 
Though  I disdained  be. 

O ! Helen  sweet,  and  maist  complete, 
My  captive  spirit’s  at  thy  feet! 

Thinks  thou  still  At  thus  for  to  treat 
Thy  captive  cruelly  1 

O!  Helen  brave  I but  this  I crave, 

Of  thy  poor  slave  some  pity  have, 

And  do  him  save  that’s  near  his  grave, 
And  dies  for  love  of  thee. 


Faib  Hele.v. 


PABT  SECOND. 


I WISH  I were  where  Helen  lies. 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

O that  I were  where  Helen  lies. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee  I 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 

And  curst  the  hand  that  Area  the  shot, 

When  in  my  arms  burdt  Helen  dropt, 

And  died  to  succour  me ! 

0 think  na  ye  my  heart  was  sair, 

When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  mair. 
There  did  she  swoon  wi’  melkle  care, 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

As  I went  down  the  water  side. 

None  but  niy  foe  to  be  my  guide. 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 

On  fair  KirconneQ  Lee ; 

1 lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 

I hacked  him  in  pieces  sina', 

I hacked  him  in  pieces  siiia’. 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O Helen  fair,  beyond  compare ! 

I’ll  make  a garland  of  thy  hair, 

Shall  bind  my  heart  for  ever  man, 

Until  the  day  I die. 

O that  I were  where  Helen  lies! 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

' Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise. 

Says,  “^Haste  and  come  to  me  !”— 

0 Helen  fair!  O Helen  chaste! 

If  I were  with  thee,  I w'ere  blest. 

Where  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  thy  rest 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

1 wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 

A winding-sheet  drown  ower  my  een. 

And  I in  Helen’s  arms  lying. 

On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee. 

I wish  I were  where  Helen  liee ! 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 

And  I am  weary  of  the  skies. 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me.§ 

land.  Buta  few  ri«raaao,  a coim  waa  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
Kinc’a  Pork  of  Bdintiurcb,  which  bad  been  raiaed  in  deteaUtiaa 
of  a cniel  murder,  perpetrated  by  one  Nicol  Muacliat,  on  the  bo- 
dy of  hia  wife,  in  that  place,  in  the  year  ITSO.  (Thi*  iatheAfue 
chax'0  Cairn  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothion.— En.  1 
: Surd  He/en— Mail  Helen. 

i (Thu  Edinburfb  Review  for  January.  ISOS,  quote*  vereea 
I— 8 oftlMSd  portof  tfaiabaUBd,  aa  “ofetquiaitc  merit" 
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HUGHIE  THE  QRiEME. 

Ta>  Gremes,  as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  notice,  were  a powerful  and  numerous  clan,  who 
chiefly  inhabited  the  Debateable  Land.  They  were 
aaid  to  be  of  Scottish  extraction ; and  their  chief 
claim^  his  descent  from  Malice,  Earl  of  Stratherne. 
In  military  service  they  were  more  attached  to  Eng- 
land than  to  Scotland;  but  in  their  depredations  on 
both  counlr^e^  they  appear  to  have  been  very  im- 

Eartial;  for,  in  the  year  1600,  the  gentlemen  of  Cum- 
erlana  allied  to  Lord  Scroope^^'  that  the  Gr»mes, 
and  their  clans,  with  their  children,  tenants,  and 
servants,  were  the  chiefest  actors  in  the  spoil  and 
decay  of  the  country.”  Accordingly,  they  were,  at 
that  time,  obliged  to  give  a bond  of  surety  for  each 
other’s  peace^le  demeanour;  flrom  which  bond, 
their  numbers  appear  to  have  exceeded  four  hundred 
men.— See  Introduction  to  Nicoubon’s  History  of 
Cumberland^  p.  cviii. 

Richard  Grseme,  of  the  family  of  Netherb^  was 
one  of  the  attendants  upon  Charles  I.,  when  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  accompanied  him  upon  his  romantic 
journey  through  France  and  Spain.  The  following 
little  anecdote,  which  then  occurred,  will  show  that 
the  memory  oi  the  Graemes’  Border  exploits  was  at 
that  time  still  preserved. 

“ They  were  now  entered  into  the  deep  time  of 
Lent,  and  could  get  no  flesh  in  their  inns.  _ Where- 
upon fell  out  a pleasant  passage,  if  I may  insert  it, 
^ the  way,  among  more  serious.  There  was,  near 
Bayonne,  a herd  of  goata  with  their  young  ones : 
upon  the  sight  whereof  Sir  Richard  Graham  tells 
the  Marquis  (of  Buckingham,)  that  he  would  snap 
one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry  him 
snug  to  their  lodging.  Which  the  Prince  overhear- 
ing, 'Why,  Richard,’  says  he,  ‘do  you  think  you 
may  practise  here  your  old  tricks  upon  the  Borders  V 
Upon  which  words,  they,  in  the  first  place,  CTve  the 

S oat-herd  good  contentment:  and  then,  while  the 
larquis  and  Richard,  being  both  on  foot  were  cha- 
sing the  kid  about  the  stack,  the  Prince,  from  horse- 
back, killed  him  in  the  head,  with  a Scottish  pistol.— 
WTiich  circumstance,  though  trifling,  may  yet  serve 
to  show  how  his  Royal  Highness,  even  in  such  slight 
and  sportful  damage,  had  a noble  sense  of  just  deal- 
ing.”—S^rH.  Wotton’s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

I find  no  traces  of  this  particular  Hughie  Graeme, 
of  the  ballad ; but,  from  the  mention  of  the  Bishop, 

I suspect  he  may  have  been  one  of  about  four  hun- 
dred Borderers,  aninst  whom  bills  of  complaint 
were  exhibited  to  Robert  Aldridge,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  about  1553,  for  divers  incursions,  burnings, 
murders,  mutilations,  and  spoils,  by  them  committed. 
— Nicolson’s  History,  Introduction,  Ixxxi.  There 
appear  a number  of  Graemes,  in  the  specimen  which 


we  have  of  that  list  of  delinquents.  There  occur,  in 
particular, 

Riehie  Gnum  oTBailie, 

WUl'a  Jock  Onune, 

Parxue'i  Willie  Gremo, 

Muckle  Willie  Greme, 

Will  Grame  ofRocetroee. 

Ritchie  Gnune,  TouMprof  Nethefbr, 

Wat  Omme,  called  f^auahtail. 

Will  Gramo,  Nimble  Willie, 

Wili  Qrarao,  Mickie  Willie. 

with  many  others. 

In  Mr.  Ritson’s  curious  and  valuable  collection  of 
legendary  poetry,  entitled  Ancient  Songs,  he  has 
published  this  Border  ditty,  from  a collation  of  two 
old  black-letter  copies,  one  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  and  another  in  the 
hands  of  John  Bayne,  Esq.— The  learned  Editor 
mentions  another  copy,  beginning,  ” Good  Lord 
John  is  a hunting  gone.”  Tne  present  edition  was 
procured  for  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  William  L^law, 
in  Blackbouse,  and  has  been  long  current  in  Sel- 
kirkshire ; but  Mr.  Ritson's  copy  has  occasionally 
been  resorted  to  for  better  readings. 

Hughie  the  Gbamb. 

Gudx  Lord  Scroope’s  to  the  hunting  gano. 

He  has  ridden  o^er  moss  and  muir : 

And  he  has  grippit  Hughie  the  Grsme, 

For  stealing  o’  the  Bishop’s  mare. 

” Now,  good  Lord  Scroope.  this  may  not  be  I 
Here  hangs  a broadsword  by  my  side ; 

And  if  that  thou  canst  conquer  me, 

The  matter  it  may  soon  be  tryed.”— 

'*  I ne’er  was  afraid  of  a traitor  thief ; 

Although  thy  name  be  Hughie  the  Grteme, 

I’ll  make  thee  repent  thee  of  thy  deeds, 

* If  God  but  grant  me  life  and  time.”— 

Then  do  your  worst  now,  good  Lord  Scroope, 
And  deal  your  blows  as  hard  as  you  can  I 

It  shall  be  tried  within  an  hour. 

Which  of  us  two  is  the  better  man.”— 

But  as  they  were  dealing  their  blows  so  free. 

And  both  so  bloody  at  the  time, 

Over  the  moss  came  ten  yeomen  so  tall. 

All  for  to  take  brave  Hughie  the  Grsme. 

Then  they  hae  gnppit  Hughie  the  Grsme, 

And  brought  him  up  through  Carlisle  town  ; 

The  lasses  and  lads  stood  on  the  walls. 

Crying,  ” Hughie  the  Graeme,  thou’se  ne’er  gae 
down  1”— 

Then  they  hae  chosen  a jury  of  men. 

The  best  that  were  in  Carlisle*  town ; 

And  twelve  of  them  cried  out  at  once, 

” Hughie  the  Graeme,  thou  must  gae  down  !” — 


fate  of  Pair  Helen  baa  ainoe  been  celebrated  br  Wnrdawortb,  in 
theee  beaotifhl  atanzaa  : — 

" Fair  Elleo  Irwin,  when  she  aat 
Upon  the  Braea  ofKirtJe, 

Waa  lorelr  as  a Grecian  Maid, 

Adomou  with  wreaths  of  myrtle. 

Youns  Adam  Bruce  beoide  ber  lay  i 
And  there  did  they  bcfuile  the  day 
With  lore  and  tentJe  apeechea. 

Beneath  the  buodinf  b^hoa. 

" FVmn  many  Rnisfata  and  many  Squirea 
Tbe  Brace  bad  been  aelected  : 

And  Gordon,  fiurest  of  them  all, 

Br  Ellen  waa  rejected. 

San  tidinca  to  Uiat  noble  youth  I 
For  it  may  be  proclaimed  with  troth. 

If  Bruce  hath  bred  aincerely. 

That  Oordoo  lorea  oa  dearly. 

" But  what  ia  Gordon’s  beauteoua  faoeT 
And  what  ore  Gordon's  crosses. 

To  them  who  ait  by  Kirtlo's  braes, 

Upon  the  rerdant  mosses  I 
Alas  that  erer  he  waa  born  I 
The  Gordon,  couched  behind  a thorn, 

Beea  them  and  their  caresainir. 

Behoida  them  bleat  and  bleaaiiic. 

*'  Sir®****  Oordon  cannot  bear  the  thouftata— 

That  thraufb  Ida  brain  are  trarellinc. 

Am  absrtina  up  to  Brace's  heart 
Be  hanrinen  a deadly  jerehn  I 


Pair  Ellen  saw  H when  it  came, 

And,  stepping  forth  to  meet  tbe  same. 
Did  with  her  lK>dy  cover 
Tbe  youth,  her  chosen  lover. 

” And,  fkllina  into  Brace's  arms, 
Thtu  died  the  beauteous  EIIod. 
Thus  from  the  heart  of  her  true  lore. 
The  mortal  spear  repelling. 

And  Bnioe,  as  soon  as  he  hM  slain 
Tbe  Gordon,  sailed  away  to  Spain  ; 
And  foucht  with  nee  incessant 
Afainst  the  Moorisfi  Crescent. 

“ But  many  days,  and  many  months, 
And  many  years  ensuing. 

This  wretched  Krught  did  rainly  seek 
Tbe  death  that  he  was  wooing  t 
And  coming  back  acrose  tbe  ware. 
Without  a groan  on  Ellen's  grare 
His  body  he  estendod. 

And  then  his  sorrow  ended. 


“ Now  ye,  who  willing  hare  heard 
The  tale  I hare  been  telling, 

Miy-  in  Kirconnell  churchyard  rbw 
TIm  grave  of  lovely  Ellen  : 

By  Ellen'*  side  the  Bruce  b laid  ; 
And.  for  the  stone  upon  his  head, 
Mar  no  rude  hand  deface  it. 

And  its  Ibriom  Hio  Jaovri” 


• Gsrlord— Aoc.  Songs. 
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Th«n  up  benak  hhn  mide  Lord  Hiune,* 

As  he  sat  by  the  judge's  kne&— 

*'  Twenty  white  owsen,  my  mae  lord, 

If  you’U  grant  Hughie  the  Gr®me  to  me.”— 

**  O no,  O no,  my  gude  Lord  Hume  I 
For  sooth  and  sae  it  mauna  be ; 

For.  were  there  but  three  Graemes  of  the  name, 
They  suld  be  hanged  a’  for  me.”— 

*Twas  up  and  spake  the  mde  Lady  Hume, 

As  she  sat  by  the  judges  knee,— 

**  A peck  of  white  pennies,  ray  gude  lord  judge, 

If  you’ll  grant  Hughie  the  Graeme  to  me.’ 

”0  no,  O no,  my  gude  Lady  Hume! 

Forsooth  and  so  it  must  na  be ; 

Were  he  but  the  one  Graeme  of  the  name. 

He  suld  be  hanged  high  for  me.”— 

“ If  I be  guilty,”  said  Hughie  the  Grsme, 

” Of  me  mv  friends  shall  have  small  talk 

And  he  hais  louped  fifteen  feet  and  three. 

Though  his  bands  they  were  tied  behind  his  back. 

He  looked  over  his  left  shoulder, 

And  for  to  see  what  he  might  seat 

There  was  he  aware  of  his  anld  father. 

Came  tearing  his  hair  most  piteouslie. 

“ O hald  your  tongue,  my  father,”  he  says, 

And  see  that  ye  dinna  weep  for  me ! 

For  they  may  ravish  me  o’  mv  life. 

But  they  canna  banish  me  Iro’  Heaven  hie. 

“ Fair  ye  wed,  fair  Maggie,  my  wife  I 
The  last  time  we  came  ower  the  muir, 

Twas  thou  bereft  me  of  my  life. 

And  wi*  the  Bishop  thou  play’d  the  whore.t 

**  Here,  Johnie  Armstrang,  take  thou  my  sword, 
Hiat  is  made  o’  the  metal  sae  fine  t 

And  when  thou  comest  to  the  Englisnt  side, 
Remember  the  death  of  Hughie  the  Grsme.” 


JOHJVIE  OF  BREADISLEE. 


” Gar  loose  to  me  the  gude  graie  dogs, 

That  are  bound  wi’  iron  bands.”— 

When  Johnie's  mother  gat  word  o'  that, 

Her  hands  for  dule  she  wrang— 

” O Johnie ! for  my  henison. 

To  the  greenwood  dinna  gang ! 

" Enough  ye  hae  o’  gude  wheat  bread, 

And  eneugh  o’  the  blood- red  wine ; 

And,  therefore,  for  nae  venison,  Johnie, 

I pray  ye,  stir  free  hame.”— 

But  Johnie’s  busk’t  up  his  gude  bend  bow, 

His  arrows  ane  by  ane ; 

And  be  has  gane  to  Durrisdeer, 

To  hunt  the  dun  deer  down. 

As  he  came  down  by  Merriemass, 

And  in  by  the  bcnty  line, 

There  has  he  espied  a deer  lying 
Aneath  a bush  of  ling.f 

Johnie  he  shot,  and  the  dun  deer  lap, 

And  he  wounded  her  on  the  side j 
But  atween  the  water  and  the  brae, 

His  hounds  they  laid  her  pride. 

And  Johnie  has  bryttledll  the  deer  sae  weel, 
That  he’s  had  out  her  liver  and  lungs : 

And  wi’  these  he  has  feasted  his  blukfy  hounds. 
As  if  they  had  been  earl’s  sons. 

They  eat  sae  much  o’  the  venison, 

And  drank  sae  much  o’  the  blude. 

That  Johnie  and  a’  his  bluidy  hounds, 

Fell  asleep  as  they  bad  been  dead. 

And  by  there  came  a silly  auld  carle. 

An  ill  death  mote  he  die  1 
For  he’s  awa’  to  Hislinton, 

Where  the  Seven  Foresters  did  lie. 

" What  news,  what  news,  ye  may-headed  carle. 
What  news  bring  ye  to  me  T’ — 

” I bring  nae  news,’’  said  the  grey-headed  carle, 
” Save  what  these  eyes  did  see. 


A9  AlCClKirr  NITHSOAUE  BAU.AD. 

Tax  hero  of  this  ballad  appears  to  have  been  an 
oatlaw  and  decr-stealer— probably  one  of  the  broken 
men  residing  upon  the  Border.  There  are  several 
(hfi^nt  copies,  in  one  of  which  the  principal  per- 
sonage is  called  Joknu  of  Cockidav>.  The  stanzas 
of  greatest  merit  have  been  selected  from  each  copy. 
It  18  sometimes  said,  that  this  outlaw  possessed  the 
old  Castle  of  Morton,  in  Dumfries-shtre,  now  ruin- 
ous ” Near  to  this  castle  there  was  a park,  built 
by  Bir  Thomas  Randolph,  on  (ho  face  of  a very 
great  and  high  hill ; so  artificially,  that,  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  hill,  all  wild  b^sts,  such  as  deers, 
harts,  and  roes,  and  hares,  did  easily  leap  in,  but 
could  not  get  out  again ; and  if  any  other  cattle, 
such  as  cows,  sheet),  or  goats,  did  voluntarily  leap 
in,  or  were  forced  to  do  it,  doubted  if  their 
owners  were  permitted  to  get  them  out  amin.” 
Account  of  Presbytery  of  Penpont,  apud  M^far- 
lane's  MSS.  Such  a park  would  form  a conve- 
nient domain  to  an  outlaw’s  castle,  and  the  mention 
of  Durrisdeer,  a neighbouring  paiisu,  adds  weight  to 
the  tradition.  I have  seen  on  a mountain  near  Cal- 
lendar,  a sort  of  pinfold,  composed  of  immense 
rocks,  piled  upon  each  other,  which,  I was  told, 
was  andently  constructed  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpose.  The  mountain  is  thence  called  Uah  var, 
or  the  Core  of  the  Giant. 

JoHifiE  or  Bbbadislex. 

JoRKu  rose  up  in  a May  morning 
Call’d  for  water  to  wash  his  hands— 

* Betar— Sac.  8oac>. 

* Of  Uw  oMralitf  of  Robot  Aldridfc,  Bwhop  of  CaHif le,  we 
fcoow  iMt  bttJo ; twt  hi*  poUtical  ana  reltcious  ftitb  woe  of  a 
aUctefaBw  and  accoramooatina  taatiue.  Aotboar  a Wood  ob- 
•ervea.  (bat  there  were  manir  coaofef  in  ina  thne,  ooUi  in  church 
and  Mate ; hot  that  the  worthy  ivelate  retained  tai  uflSoca  and 
pirftnuisAs  durins  (hem  all 

I Border— Aac.  8ori(a. 


“ As  I came  down  by  Merriemass, 

And  down  among  the  ecrDggs,1F 

The  bonniest  childo  that  ever!  saw 
Lay  sleeping  among  his  dogs. 

” The  shirt  that  was  upon  his  back 
Was  o’  the  Holland  fine ; 

The  doublet  which  was  over  that 
Was  o’  the  lincome  twine.** 

” The  buttons  that  were  on  his  sleeve 
Were  o’  the  goud  sae  mde: 

The  glide  gnue  hounds  he  lay  among. 

Their  mouths  were  dyed  wi’  blud^’— 

Then  out  and  spak  the  First  Forester, 

The  heid  man  pwer  them  a’ — 

” If  this  be  Johnie  o’  Breadisleer 
Nae  nearer  will  we  draw.” — 

But  up  and  spak  the  Sixth  Forester, 

(His  sister’s  son  was  he,) 

” If  this  be  Johnie  o’  Breadislee 
We  soon  shall  gar  him  die !” — 

The  first  flight  of  arrows  the  Foresters  shot. 
They  wounded  him  on  the  knee  ; 

And  out  and  spak  the  Seventh  Forester, 

“ The  next  will  gar  him  die.” 

Johnie’s  set  his  back  against  an  aik. 

His  fute  against  a stane ; 

And  be  has  slain  the  Seven  Foresters, 

He  has  slain  them  a’  but  ane. 

He  has  broke  three  ribs  in  that  ane’s  side ; 

But  and  his  collar  bane ; 

He’s  laid  him  twa-fald  ower  his  steed, 

Bade  him  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

S Ltfur-Heath. 

I Bryuto— Tueut  up  veniaon.  8m  Uw  Ancient  belled  of  Chsov 
Chase,  V.  8. 

f Hcrogrrv-fitunted  trece.  **  The  Lincohi  manufketne. 
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minstrelsy  op 


" O is  there  nae  a bonnie  bird, 

Can  sing  as  I can  say ; 

Could  flee  away  to  my  mother’s  bower. 

And  tell  to  fetch  Johnic  away  T*—* 

The  starling  flew  to  his  mother’s  window  stane, 
It  whistle  and  it  sang: 

And  aye  the  ower  word  o’  the  tune 
Was— “ Johnie  tarries  long !” 


But  out  then  cam  Lord  Lochinvar.lf 
Out  frae  the  English  Border, 

All  for  to  court  this  bonny  may, 

Weel  mounted,  and  in  order. 

He  told  her  father,  he  told  her  mother. 
And  a’  the  lave  o’  her  kin  ; 

But  he  told  na  the  bonnie  may  hersell. 
Till  on  her  wedding  e’en. 


They  made  a rod  o’  the  hazel  bush, 
Another  o’  the  slae-thom  tree. 

And  mony  mony  were  the  men 
At  fetching  o’er  Johnic. 

Then  out  and  spak  bis  auld  mother. 

And  fast  her  tears  did  fa’ — 

“Ye  wad  nae  be  warn’d,  my  son  Johnie, 
Frae  the  hunting  to  bide  awa*. 


She  sent  to  the  Lord  o’  Lauderdale, 
Gin  ho  wad  come  and  see  i 
And  he  has  sent  word  back  again, 
Weel  answer’d  she  suld  be. 

And  be  has  sent  a messenger 
Right  quickly  through  the  land. 
And  raised  mony  an  armed  man 
To  be  at  his  command. 


“ AA  hae  I brought  to  Breadislec, 

The  less  geart  and  the  mair. 

But  I ne’er  Drought  to  Breadisle^ 
What  grieved  my  heart  sae  sair. 

“ But  wae  betyde  that  silly  auld  carle  f 
An  ill  death  shall  he  die  I 

For  the  highest  tree  jn  Merriemas 
Shall  be  bis  morning’s  fee.” 

Now  Johnie’s  gude  bend  bow  is  broke, 
And, his  gude  graio  dogs  are  slain ; 

And  his  bodie  lies  dead  in  Durrisdeer, 
And  his  hunting  it  is  done.t 


Kathabine  Janfabib. 

TTu  Ballad  was  published  in  the  Jirst  edition  o/  this 
work,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Laird  of  Laminton.” 
It  is  now  given  in  a more  perfect  state,  from  seve-  I 
ral  recited  copies.  The  residence  of  the  lady,  and ; 
tlu  scene  qf  the  affray  at  her  bridal,  is  said  by  old ; 
people,  to  have  been  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cadden,  I 
near  to  where  it  joins  the  'Tweed . — Others  say  the 
skirmish  was  fought  near  'Traijuair,  and  Kath* 
ARISE  jAMrARis’s  dwelling  was  in  the  glen  about 
three  miles  above  TVaquair  House.% 

There  was  a may,  and  a weel-far’d  may, 

Lived  high  up  m yon  glen : 

Her  name  was  Katharine  Janfarie, 

She  was  courted  by  mony  men. 

Up  then  came  Lord  Lauderdale, 

Ud  frae  the  Lawland  Border ; 

And  he  has  come  to  court  this  may, 

A’  mounted  in  good  order. 

He  told  na  her  father,  he  told  na  her  mother, 
.Vnd  he  told  na  ane  o’  her  kin ; 

But  he  whisper’d  the  bonnie  lassie  hersell. 

And  has  her  favour  won. 

* ( Perh^  lien*  «>iould  Im  interted  tlie  beantifui  atanza  pre- 
•en'etl  bjr  Finlay,  to  de«criplive,  u he  remarka,  of  Um  Ibukuot  of 
death 

**  Tliere’a  no  a l>ird  in  a'  thia  foreat 
W’tll  do  as  iiicikin  for  me, 

Aa  din  ita  wing  in  the  wan  water, 

Ann  straik  it  on  my  ec-broe." 

Mothbrwru.,  p.  a] 

' Gear — Usually  sicnifica  goods,  liut  hero  epoil.  I 

I [Mr.  Mothnrwcll  ha*  imntod  ■oiuo  Btonza*  of  perhaps  a more 
anciont  aet  or this  ballad— g. 

V.  8. — “ Johnic  lookit  ea*t,  and  Joluiie  lookit  weat. 

And  it'*  laiiz  beforo  the  sun.  lun ; 

And  there  did  lie  *py  the  dim  deer  lie 
Rene.ith  a bu*li  o'  brume,  brume. 

Beneath  a bu*h  o'  tirume.'' 

V.  5.—"  it'a  down,  and  it'a  down,  and  it'a  down,  down. 

Anil  it'*  down  amone  the  *cmit*.  arrof* ; 

And  it'a  tliere  yn'H  e«py  twa  Iwnny  bo>i  lie 
Aaleep  ainang  their  dor*,  don, 

Aaleep  amang  their  dor*."— P.  0.1 

t (At  pm  395  of  Motherwell,  the  reader  will  find  another  ver- 
amn  or  thia  ballad,  in  which  the  heroine  bear*  not  the  name  of 
Janfarie.  but  Johnstone,  and  her  low  ia,  aa  in  the  find  edition 
of  the  Mim^lay,  the  I.aird  of  Laminrion— f.  a.  Eiailhe  of  Lam- 
^'rdeadale.  tl»e  head  of  that  ancient  name.— Cc.J 

• of  Lochinvar,  head  of  a pnwerfiil  branch  of  that 
aasaa,  aAcrwanb  Viacouats  of  Lochinvar. 


The  bride  looked  out  at  a high  window, 
Beheld  baith  dale  and  down. 

And  she  was  aware  of  her  first  true  love. 
With  riders  mony  a one. 

She  scoffed  him,  and  scorned  him, 

Upon  her  wedding  day ; ^ 

And  said— “ It  was  the  Fairy  court 
To  sec  him  in  array  i 

“O  come  ye  here  to  fight,  young  lord. 

Or  come  ye  here  to  play  7 

Or  come  ye  here  to  dnnk  good  wine 
Upon  the  wedding  day  T”— H 

“ I come  na  here  to  fight,”  he  said, 

“ I come  na  here  to  play ; 

I’ll  but  lead  a dance  wi’  the  bonny  bride* 
And  mount,  and  go  my  way.”** 


It  is  a glass  of  tbo  blood-red  wine 
VVas  filled  up  them  between. 
And  aye  she  drank  to  Lauderdale 
Wba  her  true  love  had  beeu.tl' 


He’s  ta’cn  her  by  the  milk-white  hand. 
And  by  the  ^ass-green  sleeve; 

He’s  mountedher hie  behind himsell, 

At  her  kinsmen  speirid  na  leave.tt 

“ Now  take  your  bride.  Lord  Lochinvar  I 
Now  take  her  if  you  may ! 

But,  if  you  take  your  bride  again. 

We’ll  call  it  but  foul  play.^ 

'There  were  four-and-twenty  bonnie  boys, 
A’  clad  in  the  Johnstone  grey  ;§4 

They  said  they  would  take  the  bride  again, 
By  the  strong  band,  if  they  may. 

Some  o’  them  were  right  willing  men. 

But  they  were  na  willing  a’ ; 

And  four-and-twenty  Leader  lads 
Bid  them  mount  and  ride  awa’. 


T I"  Then  ipokc  the  bride's  fnther.  his  hand  oo  his  sword, 

(For  thu  poor  craven  bridoeroom  said  never  a word.) 

' 0 come  jre  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  younir  Lord  Lochinvar  F " 

Lady  Heron' e Songs.  Marmion,  Canto  V.] 

**  ("  ‘ I lonr  woo’d  vour  daughter  my  suit  ye  denied 
Love  twdls  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide— 

And  now  am  I ciimo,  with  thi*  lost  love  of  mine, 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine.’ 

Jhid.l 

["  The  bride  kiss’d  the  zoblet ; the  knight  took  it  up. 

Ho  quaflbd  off  the  wine,  and  tie  threw  down  the  cup. 

She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sten, 

With  a smile  on  her  li|M,  and  a tear  in  her  eye." 

JMd.] 

II  ["  One  touch  to  her  haml.  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reach'd  the  hall  door,  and  the  riiarger  stood  neau*  | 

So  light  to  the  croura  tho  fair  lady  be  swung. 

So  light  to  the  saddle  lieforo  her  hr  sprung  i 
' Stic  is  won  I we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  seaur ; 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,'  quoth  young  Lochinvar.** 

tbid.] 

Si  Johnstone  (Jrey— The  livery  of  the  ancirnt  (kmily  of  Jolm- 
stnne.  (Thi*  circumstance  appears  to  support  the  Clydcwd&le 
coiiy,  which  givre  Katharine  the  surname  of  Johnstone.  I in. 
rime  to  (aspect  that  she  was  a Johostuoe  of  Wamphray,  «st<l 
that  Katharine  o’  Wampbrv  bad  been  blundered,  by  the  KUrteJe 
redten,  into  Katharine  Jemey,  vulgarly  pronoaoeea  Jonfrayf.-^ 
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Then  whingers  flew  frae  gentlee’  sides, 
And  sworas  flew  frae  the  shea’s, 

And  red  and  rosy  was  the  blood 
Ran  down  the  lily  braes. 

The  blood  ran  down  by  Caddon  bank. 
And  down  by  Caddon  brae  : 

And,  sighing,  said  the  bonny  bride— 

**0  wae’s  me  for  foul  play  !”• 

Mr  blessing  on  your  heart,  sweet  thing! 
Wae  to  your  wilfu’  will ! 

There’s  mony  a gallant  gentleman 
Whae’a  bluid  ye  have  garr’d  to  spill. 

Now  a’  you  lords  of  fair  England 
And  that  dwell  by  the  English 

Come  never  hereto  sci-k  a wife. 

For  fear  of  sic  disorder. 

Ther’ll  haik  ye  up.  and  settle  ye  bye, 

Till  on  your  wedding  day ; 

Then  gie  ye  frogs  instead  of  fish, 

And  play  ye  foul  foul  play. 


Border, 


THE  LAIRD  O’  LOGIE. 


As  editiori  of  this  ballad  is  current,  under  the  title 
of  “The  Laird  of  Ochiltree;”  but  the  Editor,  since 
the  first  publication  of  this  work,  hasbccMi  fortunaie 
enough  to  recover  the  following  more  correct  and 
ancient  copy,  as  recited  by  a gentleman  residing 
near  Biggar.  It  agrees  more  nearly,  both  in  the 
name  and  in  the  circumstances,  w ith  the  real  fact, 
than  the  printed  ballad  of  Ochiltree. 

In  the  year  15W,  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of  Buthwell, 
was  agitating  his  frantic  and  ill-concerted  attempts 
araost  the  perMn  of  James  V’I.,whom  he  endeavour- 
ed to  surpiw  in  the  Palace  of  Falkland.  Through 
the  emulation  and  private  rancour  of  the  courtiers, 
he  found  adherents  even  about  the  King’s  person  ; 
among  whom,  it  seems,  was  the  hero  of  our  ballad, 
whose  history  is  thus  narrated  in  that  curious  and 
valuable  chronicle,  of  which  the  first  part  has  been 
published  under  the  title  of  ” The  Historic  of  King 
James  the  Sext.” 


“In  this  close  tnne  it  fortiinit,  that  a gentleman, 
ealbt  Weymis  of  hogye,  being  also  in  credence  at 
court,  was  delatit  as  a traflekker  with  Frances  Erie 
Bothwell;  and  he,  l^ing  e.xaminnt  before  King 
ud  coansalL  confessit  hi.s  accusation  to  be  of  ven- 
tie,  that  sunaiy  tvmcs  he  had  snokin  with  him,  ex- 
preselie  aganis  the  King's  inhibitioun  proclarnit  in 
the  eontrare,  whilk  confession  he  subscry  vit  with  his 
hand ; and  because  the  event  of  this  mater  had  sik  a 
success,  it  sail  also  be  praysit  be  my  pen,  as  a wor- 
thie  tume.  procciding  from  honest  chest  love  and 
cfaaritie,  wnilk  suld  on  na  wayisbeobscurit  from  the 
posteritie,  for  the  gude  example;  and  therefore  I 
nave  thought  gude  to  insert  the  same  for  a perpetual 
memorie. 

“ Queen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,  was  servit  with 
dyveragentilwcmcn  of  liir  awin  cuntrie,  and  nnyme- 
lie  with  ane  callit  Mres  Margaret  Twynstoun.t 
to  whome  this  gentilman,  WejTiies  of  Logye,  bare 
great  honest  aflection,  tending  to  the  godlie  band  of 
marriage,  the  whilk  was  hqnesilie  requytet  be  the 
said  gentilwoman,  yea  even  in  his  greatest  mister;* 
for  howsone  she  understude  the  said  gentilman  to  bo 
m distress,  and  apperantlie  be  his  confession  to  be 
puneLst  to  the  death,  and  she  having  prevelcge  to  ly 
m the  Queynis  ch aimer  that  same  verie  night  of  his 
accusation,  wharc  the  King  was  also  reposing  that 
same  night,  she  came  fiirth  of  the  dure  prevelie, 
baytb  the  prencis  being  then  at  quyel  rest,  and  past 


to  the  chalmer,  whare  the  said  gentilman  was  put  in 
custodie  to  certnyne  of  the  garde,  and  commandit 
thayme  that  immcdiatclie  he  sould  he  broght  to  the 
King  and  Queync,  wliureunto  they  geving  sure  cre- 
dence, obeyit.  But  howsone  she  was  cum  bak  to 
the  chalmer  dur,  she  desyrit  the  watches  to  slay  till 
ho  Bould  cumfiirth  aguyne,  and  so  sheclosit  the  dur, 
and  convoyit  the  gentilman  to  a windo’,  whare  she 
ministrat  a long  corde  unto  him  to  convoy  himself 
doun  upon ; and  sa,  be  hir  gude  cheritable  help,  he 
happelie  escapit  be  the  subteltie  of  love.” 

Th£  Laibp  o’  Logie. 

I WILL  sing,  if  ye  will  hearken, 

If  ye  will  hearken  unto  me; 

The  King  has  ta’en  a poor  prisoner, 

The  wanton  luird  o’  young  Logie. 

Young  Logic’s  laid  in  Edinburgh  chapel: 
Carmichael’s  the  keeper  o’  the  key  ;S 

And  may  Margaret's  lamenting sair, 

A’  for  the  love  of  young  Logie,  li 

"Lament,  lament  na,  may  Margaret, 

And  of  your  weeping  let  me  bo  ; 

For  yc  maun  to  the  King  himsell. 

To  seek  the  life  of  young  Logie.” 

May  Margaret  has  kilted  her  green  cloiding, 

And  she  has  curl’d  back  her  yellow  hair — 

” If  I canna  get  young  Logie’s  lifia, 

P'orewcU  to  Scotland  for  evermair.” 

When  she  came  before  the  King, 

She  knelit  lowly  on  her  knee — 

“O  what’s  the  matter,  may  Margaret? 

And  what  needs  a’  this  courtesie  ?” — 

*'  A boon,  a boon,  my  noble  liege, 

A boon,  a boon,  I beg  o’  thee ! 

And  the  first  boon  that  I come  to  crave. 

Is  to  grant  me  the  life  of  young  Logie.” — 

“O  na,  O na,  may  Margaret, 

Forsooth,  and  so  it  manna  be; 

For  a’  the  gowd  o’  fair  Scotland 
Shall  not  save  the  life  of  young  Logie.” 

But  she  has  stown  the  King’s  redding  kaim, IT 
Likewise  the  (iueen  her  wcflding  knife, 

And  sent  the  tokens  to  Carmichael, 

To  cause  young  Logie  get  his  life. 

She  sent  him  a pur.s«  o’  the  red  gowd. 

Another  o’  the  white  monie ; 

She  sent  him  a pistol  for  each  hand. 

And  bade  him  shoot  when  he  gat  free. 

When  he  came  to  the  tolbooth  stair, 

There  he  let  his  volley  flee  : 

It  made  the  King  in  his  chamber  start, 

E’en’in  the  bed  where  he  might  be. 

” Gae  out,  gae  out.  my  merrymen  a*, 

And  bid  Carmiclinei  come  apeak  to  me ; 

For  I’ll  lay  my  life  the  ple<lge  o’  that, 

That  yon’s  the  shot  o’  young  Logie.” — 

When  Carmichael  came  before  the  King, 

He  fell  low  down  upon  his  knee  ; 

The  very  first  word  tnnt  the  King  spake,, 
W’as— “ Where’s  the  laird  of  young  Logie?” — 

Carmichael  turn’d  him  round  about, 

(I  wot  the  tear  hlind<*d  his  ee,) 

“ There  came  a token  frae  your  grace. 

Has  ta’en  away  the  laird  frae  me.” — 


* {"  Il'f  vp  the  Cowden  bank. 

And  duwn  the  Cow  den  brae : 

And  aye  «he  made  the  trumpet  round 
It'D  a weel  won  play. 

O roeiklr  waa  the  lilontl  waa 
Upon  the  Cowden  bme. 

And  aye  ahe  made  Uw  tnimpet  round, 

It’a  a'  fair  play.”  MorasawBU..  p.  339.] 

* Twyniace,  accordins  to  Spottiawoode. 
t JIla/er^Noreaaity. 

f dir  John  CannicDael  o(  Cannichaal.  tho  hero  of  the  ballad 

S 


called  the  Raid  (if  the  RddnHrr,  waa  appointed  enptain  of  the 
kina’*  roard  in  iSSS.and  uaually  had  tlie  koopinf  of  alate  crimi- 
nal* of  runk. 

<1  [After  atonza  3d,  Mr.  Mothorwell  inaerta,  from  recitation,  tlie 
foUowrini : — 

” May  Marearct  aita  in  tho  Queen’s  booir 
Kinckhiy  her  finirera  ane  by  ane  ; 

Cuniny  tlw  day  tliat  ahe  er«  waa  born, 

Or  that  ore  site  beard  o'  Lofie’a  name.— P.  99.— Eo.] 

IF  Redding  kaim— Comb  for  the  hair. 
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*'  Hast  thoa  play’d  me  that,  Carmichael  ? 
And  hast  thou  play’d  me  thatl”  quoih  he; 

“The  mom  the  iuatice  court’s  to  stand, 

And  Logie’s  place  ye  maun  supplie.’’ 

Carmichael’s  awa  to  Margaret’s  bower, 

Even  as  fast  as  lie  may  dree — 

“O  if  young  Logie  be  within. 

Tell  him  to  come  and  speak  with  me!’’ 

May  Margaret  turn’d  her  round  about, 

(I  wot  a loud  laugh  laughed  she,) 

“ The  egg  is  chipp’d,  the  bird  is  flown. 

Ye’ll  secnae  mair  of  young  Logie.’’ 

The  tane  is  shipped  at  the  pier  of  Leith, 

The  tocher  at  the  Queen’s  P'errie  : 

And  she’s  gotten  a father  to  her  bairn, 

The  wanton  laird  of  young  Logie. 


A LYKE-WAKE  DIRGE. 

This  is  a sort  of  charm  sung  by  the  lower  ranks 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
England,  while  watching  a (lead  body,  prevtoue  to 
interment.  The  tune  is  doleful  and  itionotunouB, 
and,  joined  to  the  mysterious  import  of  the  words, 
has  a solemn  efl'cci.  Tlu;  word  in  the  chorus, 
seems  to  he  corrupted  from  seU^ot  .‘(alt;  a quaoiiiy 
of  which,  in  compliance  with  u popular  sujtw.stttion, 
is  frequently  placed  on  the  hrca.<«t  of  the  corpse, 

^ The  late  Mr.  Ritson  found  an  Ulustration  of  this 
dirge  in  a MS.  of  the  Cotton  Library,  contniaing  an 
account  of  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  wa.s  kindly  cotniminicated  to 
the  Editor  by  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Ititsoii’s  e.xeeulor,  and 
runs  thus “ When  any  dieih,  certainc  wonu-n  sing 
a song  to  the  dead  hodic,  rccy  ting  the  journey  that 
the  pnrtye  decensed  must  goe;  and  they  sire  of  bc- 
liefo  (such  is  their,  fonduesse)  that  once  in  their 
lives,  it  is  good  to  give  ;i  pair  of  new  shoes  to  a poor 
man,  for  as  much  as,  after  this  life,  they  are  to  pass 
barefoot  through  a sreate  launde,  ltd!  of  thorrics 
and  furzen,  except  by  the  meryte  of  the  .nlracs  afore- 
said they  nave  redemed  the  forfeyte;  t<>r,  at  the 
edge  of  the  launde,  an  onldo  man  shall  meet  them 
with  the  same  shoes  that  were  given  bythepartie 
when  he  was  lyving;  and,  after  h©  hath  shodde 
ihcni,  disniissetli  them  to  go  tlmnigh  thick  and  thin, 
without  scratch  or  scalle,  E.  VI.  45b. 

The  inythologic  ideas  of  the  dirgej  arc  common  lo 
various. creod.s.  The  III ahonieiun  believe#,  that,  in 
advancing  (o  the  final  judgntent-seat.  lus  mnst  tra- 
verse a bar  of  red-hot  iron,  ilrctchtxi  across  a I'ot- 
tomU'p.s  gulf.  The  good  works  of  each  irao  believer, 
iissumin''  a substaiifial  form,  will  then  intcrpo,He 
betwixt  his  feet  and  this  “/intfgft  qf  Drmdi^  but 
the  wicked  having  no  such  protection  must  fall 
headlong  into  the  abyss.— I>TIi;t{aj:x.o'r,  MiUiuthc-fue 
OrientnU. 

Pa.* ••isiiges,  similar  to  thj.<s  dirge,  are  oIm  fi>  be- 
found  in  Lady  Cuf.rma-»  as  <^ted  in  the 

second  Dissertation  prrfi.xeit  by  >lr,  Kok«ton  to 
his  Select  ScuttiiA.  BalUuhy  2 vols..  The  dreamer 
journeys  towiird.s  heaven,  accompamed  and  n.ssisted 
by  a celestial  guide  v — 

'*  Thraufh  drctidful  denw,  wtiicli  nmdu  nil  heart  agiiajit, 

He  bare  mo  up  wtieu  I iH'ruii  i«  tiro. 

H »meti.ii"s  M-p  riambe'rr  inomCttPH  hieh. 

And  .loiii.siiutii  KUii  ’ci  on  iiKly  brae»  oi  numl  j 
They  were  §o  stay  that  wonder  \va«s  to  ; 

But,  when  I fear'd,  he  hold  mo  liy  tl.e  hand. 

Through  groat  deuoita  wo  wnnilerod  on  «ur 
Forward  wo  panted  on  narrow  hndeo.  of  tri<». 

O’er  water*  great,  wJiicti  iH-dioiHly  di<l  r<iwr.’* 

I . Again,  she  supposes  herself  suspended  over  an' 

infernal  gulf:— 

" Ere  i WM  ware,  one  «:ripp’d  ino  a*  the  la  it, 

I And  lield  me  Iiidt  n!i««ve  :t  flnmiiii;  lite. 

I The  fire  wa*  ctwit  ; Hr*  J>oat  did  pierce  mo  Hore  ; , 

My  faith  crew  wo  ik  j my  irrip  wn.i  v<-r>-  mnall  i 
I trembled  fait ; iny  war  prew  more  and  more.” 

• Fitome— took,  t Seirh  never  er— eaw  never  before. 

t TAo— then.  4 Seatout— •ne’it  thoo. 

• Fetoee— probably  conitooted  for  fellowa.  If  Her— their. 

••  OUttHg—ooe  thifot.  Feiwe-aiiii ; ootice. 


A horrible  picture  of  the  same  kind,  dictated  pro- 
bably by  the  author’s  unhappy  state  of  mind,  is  to 
be  found  in  Brooke’s  Pool  of  Quality.  The  dreamer, 
a ruined  female,  is  suspended  over  the  milf  of  periii- 
tion  by  a single  hair,  which  is  severed  by  a demon, 
who,  in  the  form  01  her  seducer,  springs  upwards 
from  the  flanies. 

'I’lie  Russian  funeral  service,  without  any  alle- 
gorical imagery,  exiiresses  the  sentiment  of  the 
ilirge  in  language  alike  simple  and  noble.  "Hast 
thou  nitii,il  the  afflicted,  O man?  In  death  shalt 
thou  DC  pitied.  Hast  thou  consoled  the  orphan? 
The  orphan  will  deliver  th^.  Hast  thou  clothed 
the  naked  ? Tlie  naked  will  procure  thee  protec- 
tion.’’—Rjchabdsos’s  Anecdotes  qf  Russia. 

But  the  most  minute  description  of  the  Brig  o* 
Th-ead  occurs  in  the  legend  of  Sir  Owain,  No.  XL. 
in  the  MS.  Collection  of  Romances,  W.  4.  1.  Advo- 
cates’ Library,  Edinburgh:  though  its  position  ie 
not  the  same  as  in  the  ^gc,  winch  may  excite  a 
suspicion  that  the  order  of  the  stanzas  in  the  latter 
has  been  transposed.  Sir  Owain,  a Northumbrian 
knigiit,  after  many  frightful  adventures  in  St.  Pat- 
rick’s purgatory,  at  last  arrives  at  the  bridge,  which, 
ill  the  legend,  is  placed  betwixt  purgatory  and  para- 
dise :— 

” Tho  friKlcn  hsn  the  knii^t  ynomo,* 

To  a Eitmk;iii(l  watf'r  thui  boii  yconio. 

H«  no  KoiL’Ii  nevnr  nr*  non  iwiche  5 
It  itank  tbiili-r  limn  am  huumlo. 

And  muni  mile  it  wai  to  the  frrounde, 

And  woB  as  swart  as  piche. 

'*  And  Owain  icUrb  thor  ouer  lino 
A switho  strong  nani  brisge  : 

Tho  fendes  j«!>d  tho  :l 
' Lol  Bir  Kiii):ht,  ■cstowt  this  t 
This  is  tho  lincso  of  paradiii. 

Hero  over  thou  must  go. 

“ ‘ And  wo  thcc  schal  with  stones  pro  wo, 

And  tlw  winilo  tbeo  sohul  over  blow, 

Ami  wirrhe  thee  full  wo : 

Thou  m>  ichnlt  tiir  all  this  iindoerd, 

But  gif  thou  fallo  a midword. 

To  our  fowes.'!  mo. 

“ ' And  when  thou  art  adown  rfallc, 

Than  schal  com  our  fclawcs  alie, 

And  with  lu'r^  hokc>s  theu  node ; 

Wo  *chal  thoo  teohe  a newe  play : 

Thou  hast  serv  n<!  111  mani  a day. 

And  into  hdic  iImv  lodo.’— 

" Owain  hdield  tbo  brirm  imort, 

Tbu  water  liter  unilur  blae  and  swert. 

And  soiv  him  can  to  drede ; 

For  of  olhin;^"  ho  lok  yemc.’* 

Never  mot,  in  some  Imtne, 

Tlucker  Uion  tiie  fendes  yede  1 1 

” Tlie  Itriyco  was  lui  hoich  as  a tour. 

And  as  scharpe  os  a rusour, 

And  imru  it  was  also ; 

And  tho  water  that  thcr  ran  under. 

Brand  o'  liKhtiiinc  nml  uf.Uionder, 

That  thucht  him  iiiichol  wo. 

" Titer  nil  no  clerk  may  write  with  yoke. 

No  no  man  no  iniiy  Itethink, 

No  DO  maistor  deiime  ; 

That  is  yma^  fotsooih  ywis. 

Under  tlio  brifce  of  itaradb, 

Ilulvcnidcl  tho  pinn. 

" So  tho  dominical  ou«  telle. 

Ther  w llte  pure  eiiirne  of  hclle. 

Seine  IbHikt  tiortii  witnesse 
WTioso  fulk-th  ol  lls>  l«ncvw  adown. 

Of  him  iiis-  no  re<lcniiK'iuim, 

Noitlier  more  nur  loisc. 

*‘  The  fi'iidof  scyd  lo  tho  kniclit  tho. 

■ Ouer  this  liriiTce  inicht  thou  nowebt  go. 

For  iiomM.kines  node  ;Hi 
Flee  m'ril.  sorwe,  and  wo. 

And  to  ihat.siedi‘1;^  tln’r  iIkhi  com  fro, 

Wi'l  fair  wi!  sclial  thee  lodo.’— 

“Owain  nnon  iR'cnn  hilhencitn, 

Fram  Ih'o  mauiot'iho  iVodcs  wtenehc, 

God  him  saved  liadde  ; 

Tie  sett  his  I'ot  iinoii  the  briRCC, 

No  (i'll!  Ito  no  ^fmrpo  cege, 

No^ notbinc  lum  no  dnid. 

IS  y«I«— wont 

44  reader  wll  rrobably  search  St  Paul  in  vain  for  the  «vi- 
dcnco  hero  referred  to. 

■ No  kind  of  necessity.  TH!  Sl«le— dwelling. 
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**  Whn  tho  feniea  y»ei<b  tto, 

Thai  be  wea  mere  Umn  half  yfo, 

Loode  tber  gun  to  eito ; 

* ADu  t alia*  I tliut  he  wa*  bum  I 
Tbia  ich  knahl  wa  hare  forlorn 
Out  of^our  baylie.*  • 

The  author  of  the  J^tgend  of  Sfir  Owain,  though 
a tealous  Catholic,  has  embrnced,  in  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  Talmudic  doctrine  of  an  earthly  paradise, 
distinct  from  the  celestial  abode  of  the  just,  and 
serving  aa  a place  of  ininatiop,  preparatory  to  per- 
fect buss,  aocl  to  the  beatific  vision.— See  the  Rabbi 
Menasse  b«D  Israel,  in  a treatise  called  Nishmath 
Chajim,  L e.  The  Breath  of  Life.t 

A Ltke-Wake  Dwoe. 

This  ae  n^hte,  this  ae  nighte^ 

Every  night  and  alie;  ' 

Fixe  and  sfete,  and  candle  lighte. 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

When  thou  from  hence  away  are  paste, 

Every  night  and  alle ; 

To  Wmnny-muir  thou  comest  at  laste; 

And  Chnste  receive  thye  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  hosen  and  ahoon. 

Every  night  and  alle; 

Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on : 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

If  hosen  and  shoon  thou  ne’er  gavest  nane, 
Every  night  and  alle: 

The  wbinnes  shall  pricke  thee  to  the  bare  bone : 
And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

Prom  Wbinny-muir  when  thou  mayst  passe, 
Every  night  and  alle ; 

To  Brigg  o’  Dread  thou  comest  at  laste ; 

And  Cnriste  receive  thye  saule. 

(A  ttanza  ‘wanting.') 

From  Brigg  o’  Dread  when  thou  mayst  passe. 
Every  tu^t  and  alle : 

To  purgatory  fire  thou  comest  at  laste ; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  meat  or  drink. 

Every  night  and  alio ; 

The  fire  shall  never  make  thee  sbnnke; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

If  meate  or  drink  thou  never  gavest  none. 

Every  night  and  alle  i , , , 

The  fire  will  burn  thee  to  the  bare  bane ; 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

TTiis  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 

Every  night  and  alle ; 

Fire  and  sieete  and  candle  lighte. 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 


minute  dettul  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  always  tei^us 
and  unpoetical. 

The  nero  of  the  ballad  was  a knight  of  great 
braver)',  called  Scott,  who  is  said  to  have  residra  at 
Kirkliojve,  or  Oakwood  Castle,  and  i^  in  tradition, 
termed  the  Baron  of  , Oakwood.  The  estate  of 

Kirkhopc  belonged  anciently  to  the  Scoits  of  Har- 
den: Onkw’ood  isjstill  their  property,  and  has  been 
80  from  time  immemorial.  The  Editor  was  there- 
fore led  to  suppose,  that  the  hero  of  the  ballad  might 
have  been  identifietl  with  John  Scott,  sixth  son  of 
the  Laird  of  Hanlon,  murdered  in  Etirick  Forest  by 
his  kinsmen,  the  Scotts  of  Gilmanscleugh.  (See 
notes  to  Jiimtt  Tel/er,  ante.)  This  appeared  the 
more  prolmhle,  as  the  common  people  always  affirm 
that  this  young  man  was  treacherously  slain,  and 
that,  ill  evidenee  thereof,  his  body  remained  uncor- 
rupted for  many  years;  so  that  even  the  roses  on 
lis  shoes  seemed  as  fresh  as  when  he  was  first  laid 
in  the  family  vault  at  Hassendean.  But  from  a pas- 
sage in  Nisbei’s  1 leraJdry,  he  now  believes  the  ballad 
refers  to  a duel  fought  at  Deucharswyre,  of  which 
-Vnnan’s  Treat  is  a part,  betwixt  John  Scott  of 
Tushielaw  ami  his  brother-in-law,  Waller  Scott, 
third  son  of  Robert  of  Thirlestane,  in  which  the 
alter  was  slain. 

In  ploughing  Annan’s  Tn.Mt,  a huge  monumental 
stone,  with  ah  inscription,  was  discovered;  hut, be- 
ing rather  scratched  tlian  cngrayeil,  and  the  lines 
>eing  run  through  each  other,  it  is  only  possible  to 
read  one  or  two  Latin  words.  It  probably  records 
the  event  of  the  combat.  The  |>erson  .slain  was  tho 
male  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Na})k*r. 

Tradition  affirms,  thni  the  hero  of  the  song  (be 
he  who  he  may)  was  murdered  by  the  brother, 
either  of  his  , wife  or  betrothed  bride.  The  allegid 
cause  of  malice  was  the  lady’s  father  having  pro- 
posed to  endow  her  with  halt  of  his  proj»ny,  upon 
her  marriage  with  a warrior  of  such  renown,  Tho 
name  of  the  murderer  is  said  lu  have  bnt'ii  Annan, 
and  (he  place  of  combat  is  still  called  Annan’s 
TVent.  It  is  a low  muir,  on  the  baiik.9  of  the  Yar- 
row, lying  to  the  west  of  Yarrow  Kirk.  Two  tall 
unhewn  masses  of  stone  arc  erccifd,  about  eighty 
yards  distant  from  eacli  other:  and  the  least  child 
that  can  herd  a cow,  will  tell  the  passenger,  that 
there  lie  “ the  two  lords,  who  were  slain  in  single 
combat.” 

It  will  be,  with  many  readers,  the  greatest  recom- 
mendation of  these  verses  that  they  are  supposed 
to  have  sugge.sted  to  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  the 
modern  ballad,  beginning, 

" Bunk  yc,  iKjiik  yc,  my  bonny  bonny  bridft.”t 
A fragment,  amiarently  regarding  the  story  of  the 
following  ballad,  but  in  a diirereiii  measure,  occurs 
in  Mr.  Herd’s  MS.,  and  nins  thus 

“ When  I look  oa«t.  my  heart  ii  Bair, 

Bui  when  1 look  west,  it's  mair  ami  mair ; 

For  Uien  I seo  llic  bra«!*  o’  Yarrow, 

And  there,  lor  aye,  I lust  my  marrow.” 

THE  DOWIE  DENS  OF  YARROW. 


THE  DOWIE  DENS  OF  YARROW. 

NOW  FIRST  PUBUSHED. 

This  ballad,  which  is  a very  great  favourite 
among  the  inhabitants  of  EttricK.  Forcsb  is  uni- 
T«rsally  ^Ueved  to  be  founded  in  fact.  I found  it 
easy  to  collect  a variety  of  copies;  but  very  difficult 
indeed  to  select  from  them  such  a collated  eilition, 
as  might,  in  any  degree,  suit  the  taste  of  “these 
moreught  and  giddy-paced  times.” 

Tradition  places  tne  event,  recorded  in  the  song, 
very  early;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ballad  was 
composed  soon  afterwards,  although  the  language 
basDMn  gradually  modernized,  in  the  course  of  its 
transmission  to  us^through  the  inaccurate  channel 
of  or^  tradition.  The  bard  does  not  relate  pariicu- 
lan,  but  barely  the  striking  outlines  of  a fact,  apps- 
rently  so  well  known  when  he  wrote,  as  to  render 

t to  eomparetMf  ” Lyke-wak« Dirce,” 

vttb  tkB  cbtiU  to  Ow  (WitiDK  Bpiiit  u Gtw  Manneiiiia.— Ed.  1 


! (It  may  now  Iw  odded,  thul  Hnmilion**  b^lad,  and  the 
Bcoiu-ry  of  the  tab-.  huyuinepmKl  Mr  .Wp^worlh Jo  two 

(if  his  tnoii  ' "ftow  Onvuitod,”  end  Yarrow 

Ywitod  mid  that  lui  bus  uiorf  biicly  immortaliEM  an  excm«ioa 
to  the  Yanow,  in  Mliii:b  bu  wtu  accompanied  by  8u  Wal^ 
only  two  days  tefore  Sir  Wa]ti*r  left  Scotland  in  Septwnbw,  18M, 
in  a moBt  affccUns  pioco,  not  yet  publiabi^,  eotiOed,  Yanow 
Revi«ted.”-ED.J 
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Late  at  e’en,  drinking  the  wine, 

And  ere  they  paid  the  Inwing, 

They  set  a combat  them  between, 

To  fight  it  in  the  dewing. 

" O stay  at  hame,  my  noble  lord, 

O stay  at  hame,  rny  marrow! 

My  cruel  brother  will  you  betray 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow.” — 

“ O fare  we  weel,  my  ladye  gaye! 

0 fare  ye  yoel,  my  Sarah  ! 

For  1 maun  gne,  though  I ne’er  return 
Frae  the  dowie  banka  o’  Yarrow. 

She  kiss’d  hia  cheek,  she  kaim’d  his  hair. 

As  oft  she  had  done  before.  O; 

She  belted  him  with  his  noble  brand, 

And  he’s  away  to  Yarrow. 

As  he  gaed  up  the  Tennies  bank,t 

1 wot  he  gaed  with  sorrow, 

Till,  down  m a den,  he  spied  nine  armed  men. 

On  the  dowie  houiiis  of  Yarrow’. 

“O  come  ye  here  to  part  your  land. 

The  bonnie  Forest  thorough? 

Or  come  ye  here  to  wield  your  brand. 

On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow?”* 

“I  come  not  here  to  part  my  land, 

And  neither  to  beg  nor  borrow; 

I come  to  wield  my  noble  brand, 

On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Yarrow. 

“If  I see  all,  ye’re  nine  to  ano; 

And  that’s  an  unequal  marrow; 

Yet  will  I fight,  while  lasts  iny  brand. 

On  the  bonnie  banks  of  Yarrow.” 

Four  has  he  hurt  and  five  has  slain. 

On  the  bloody  braes  of  Yarrow, 

Till  that  stubborn  knight  came  him  behind, 

.‘Vnd  ran  his  body  thorough. 

‘‘Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  good-brothert  John, 

And  tell  your  sister  Sarah, 

To  come  and  lift  her  leafu’  lord  ; 

He’s  sleepin  sound  on  Yarrow.” — 

“Yestreen  I dreamed  a dolefu’  dream; 

I fear  there  will  be  sorrow ! 

I dreatn’d  I pu’d  the  heather  green, 

Wi'  my  true  love,  on  Yarrow. 

“O  gentle  wind,  that  blowcth  south, 

P'rom  where  my  love  repaireth, 

Convey  a kiss  from  his  dear  mouth, 

And  tell  me  how  he  fareth ! 

"Rut  in  the  glen  strive  armed  men ; 

They’ve  wrought  me  dole  and  sorrow; 

• rnelanchoi}/ 

“ Mo<rk  loveliniM4i  u roijnd  thee  iprrad, 

A noftnirn*  Klill  and  lioly— 

Th«  of  fiitokt  rharniR  decayed, 

And  i>a«toral  niolaiicholy.” 

Yixrroto  Vfiited.} 

* [The  Tmniea  ii  the  name  of  a farm  of  the  Ouko  of  Ba<y 
cleuch’a,  a little  below  Yarrow  Kirk.] 

t Good-brorher— Beau-fVero ; broUicrio  law. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


ye  slain— the  comeliest  knight  they’ve  slain— 
He  bleeding  lies  on  Yarrow.’’ 


As  she  sped  down  yon  high  high  hill, 
She  gaed  wi’  dole  and  sorrow, 

And  in  the  den  spied  ten  slain  men, 
On  the  dowie  banks  of  Yarrow. 


She  kissed  his  check,  she  knimcd  his  hair. 
She  searched  hb  w'ounds  all  thorough, 
She  kissed  them,  till  her  lips  grew  red. 

On  the  dow'ie  houms  of  V arrow. 


“ Now  hand  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear ! 

For  a’  this  oreeds  but  sorrow  j 
ril  wed  ye  to  a better  lord, 

Than  him  ye  lost  on  Yarrow.” — 

**  O hand  your  tongue,  my  father  dear ! 

Ye  mind  me  but  of  sorrow ; 

A fairer  rose  did  never  bloom 
Than  now  lies  cropp’d  on  Yarrow.” 


THE  GAY  GOSS-HAWK. 


KXVBB  BErOBB  FI7BU6HBD. 

7ku  Ballad  is  published  partly  from  one,  under 
thistitleyin  Mrs.  Bbown’s  Collection^  and  partly 
from  a MS.  of  tome  antiquity^  penes  Edit. — 'Phe 
stanzas  appearing  to  potteta  moat  merits  have 
been  selected  from  each  copy. 


Lord  William  hw  written  a love-letter, 

Put  it  under  hb  pinion  gray ; 

And  he  is  awa  to  Southern  land 
As  fast  08  wings  can  gae. 

And  even  at  the  ladye’s  hour 
There  grew  a flowering  birk ; 

And  he  sat  down  and  sung  thereon 
As  she  gacd  to  the  kirk. 

And  weel  he  kent  that  ladye  fair 
Amang  her  maidens  free ; 

For  the  flower,  that  springs  in  May  morning, 
Was  not  sae  sweet  as  she. 

He  lighted  at  the  ladyc’s  yate. 

And  sat  him  on  a pin  ; 

And  sang  fu’  sweet  the  notes  o’  love. 

Till  a’  was  cosht  within. 

And  first  he  sang  a low  low  note. 

And  syne  he  sang  a clear ; 

And  aye  the  o’erword  o’  the  sang 
Was—"  Your  love  can  no  win  nere.” — 

" Feast  on,  feast  on,  my  maidens  a’. 

The  wine  flows  you  amang, 

While  I gang  to  my  shot-window, t 
And  hear  yon  bonny  bird’s  sang. 

“ Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonny  bird. 

The  sang  ye  sung  yestreen  ; 

For  weel  I ken,  by  your  sweet  singmg. 

Ye  are  frae  my  true  love  sen.” 


" O wAiY,  waly,  my  gay  goss-hawk, 
Gin  your  feathering  be  sheen  !”— 

"And  waly,  walv,  my  master  dear. 
Gin  ye  look  pale  and  lean  1 

“ O have  ye  tint,  at  tournament. 
Your  sword,  or  yet  your  spear? 

Or  mourn  ye  for  the  southern  lass, 
Whom  ye  may  not  win  near 

"1  have  not  tint  at  tournament, 

My  sword  nor  yet  my  spear ; 

But  sair  I mourn  for  my  true  love, 
Wi’  mony  a bitter  tear. 


O first  he  sang  a merry  sang. 

And  sync  he  sang  a grave ; 

And  sync  he  pick’d  hb  feathers  gray. 

To  her  the  letter  gave. 

“ Have  there  a letter  from  Lord  William  ; 

He  says  he’s  sent  ye  three; 

He  canna  wait  your  love  langer. 

But  for  your  sake  he’ll  die."— 

" Gae  bid  him  bake  his  bridal  bread, 
Andibrew  hb  bridal  ale ; 

And  1 shall  meet  him  at  Mary’s  kirit, 
Lang,  lang  ere  it  be  stale.’’ 


“ But  weel’ 8 me  on  ye,  my  ray  goss-hawk. 
Ye  can  baith  speak  and  nec ; 

Ye  sail  carry  a letter  to  my  love, 

Bring  an  answer  back  to  me.’  — 


The  lady’s  gane  to  her  chamber, 

And  a moanfu’  woman  was  she ; 

As  gin  she  had  ta’cn  a sudden  brash, S 
And  were  about  to  die. 


“ But  how  sail  I your  true  love  find. 
Or  how  suld  I her  know  1 
I bear  a tongue  ne’er  wi’  her  spake, 
An  eye  that  ne’er  her  saw.’’— 

" O weel  sail  ye  my  true  love  ken, 

Sae  sunc  as  ye  her  see ; _ 

For,  of  a’  the  flowers  of  fair  England, 
The  fairest  flower  is  she. 


“ A boon,  a boon,  my  father  deir, 

A boon  I beg  of  thee  1" — 

“ Ask  not  that  paughty  Scottish  lord. 
For  him  you  ne’er  shall  sec. 

" But,  for  your  honest  asking  else, 
Weel  granted  it  shall  be.’’— 

“ Then,  gin  I die  in  Southern  land, 

In  Scotland  gar  bury  me. 


"The  red,  that's  on  my  true  love’s  cheek. 
Is  like  blood-drops  on  the  snaw 
*1116  while,  that  is  on  her  breast  bare. 
Like  the  down  o’  the  white  sea-maw. 

“And  even  at  my  love’s  bour-door 
There  grows  a flowering  birk ; 

And  ye  maun  sit  and  sing  thereon 
As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk. 


" And  the  first  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 
Ye’s  gar  the  mass  be  sung ; 

And  the  next  kirk  that  ye  come  to, 

Ye’s  gar  the  bells  be  rung. 

" And  when  ye  come  to  St.  Mary’s  kirk, 
Ye’s  tarry  there  till  night.” 

And  so  her  father  pledg’d  his  word. 

And  so  his  promise  plight. 


“ And  four-and-twenty  fair  ladyes 
Will  to  the  mass  repair ; 

But  weel  may  ye  my  ladye  ken. 

The  fairest  ladye  there.” 

* Ttw  ttmfle  ivMisbic*  a paesase  in  a MS.  tnunlation  of  an 
tridi  Fairy  Uit.  cailerl  THe  Adrmturea  of  Famvla,  Princres  of 
Scetlmnd,  and  Corral  O’Da^,  Sm  of  Dnnof'ho  More  O' Daly, 
Odef  Bant  of  Iretemd.  “ Fnravla.  a»  hIw  entered  her  bower, 
cart  Mr  look«  upon  the  earth,  which  wiii;  tiin'eil  with  the  bloul  of 
third  which  a raven  hail  iH’wly  ‘ I.Ao  that  snow,*  said 

Fatavla,  ’wan  Ihe  comtili-xion  »f  my  ht'lovcd ; his  cheeks  like 
the  saofoioe  tracea  thereon  : whiixl  the  nivi-n  rticalls  to  my  me- 
matr  the  colour  of  his  lieaiitiful  locks.’  **  There  is  also  some  re* 
aemblaoee  in  the  ooodurt  of  the  story,  betwixt  the  ballad  and  the 
tale  j«t  qnnted.  TV  PrinceM  Faravla,  bein(  deaperately  in  love 


She  has  ta’en  her  to  her  bigly  hour 
As  fast  as  she  could  fare ; 

And  she  has  drank  a sleepy  draught, 

That  she  had  mix’d  wi’  care. 

vrith  Coiml  O'Daly,  dospatchca  in  aearcli  of  him  a fidthf  il  confl- 
danic,  wIk).  by  licr  moitiral  art,  Uanslbrnis  lien«t'lf  tolo  a liawk. 
and,  pcrchin/  upon  the  window*  of  the  liard,  conveya  to  him  j>- 
formation  of  ibo  distriiw  of  the  Prince**  of  Scotland. 

In  tlw  ancient  romance  of  Sir  Trialrein,  the  annile  of  the 
" blood-dropa  upon  snow"  likewise  uccun 

'*  A bride  bright  thai  chea 
As  tdod  opon  snoweini;." 

t Cn»A— tjufet.  I Shot-window— sbow-inoditv, 

f BmaA^cknesa. 
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And  pale,  pale  grew  her  rosy  cheek, 

That  was  sae  bright  of  bl^* 

And  she  seem’d  to  be  as  surely  dead 
As  any  one  could  be. 

Then  spak  her  cruel  sten-minnie, 

“ Tak  yo  the  burning  lead, 

And  drap  a drap  on  her  bosome. 

To  try  if  she  be  dead.” 

They  took  a drap  o’  boiling  lead, 

They  dropp’d  it  on  her  breast ; 

*'  Alas ! alas !”  her  father  cried, 

‘‘  She’s  dead  without  the  priest.” 

She  neither  chatter’d  with  her  teeth. 

Nor  shiver’d  with  her  chin  ; 

“ Alas  I alas  !”  her  father  cried, 

” There  is  nae  breath  w’iihin.” 

Then  up  arose  her  seven  brethren, 

And  new’d  to  her  a bier ; 

They  hew’d  it  frae  the  solid  aik. 

Laid  it  o’er  wi’  silver  clear. 

Then  up  and  gat  her  seven  sisters, 

And  sewed  to  her  a kell  ;t 

And  every  stock  that  they  put  in 
Sewed  to  a siller  bell. 

The  first  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam  to. 

They  garr  d the  bells  be  rung ; 

The  next  Scots  kirk  that  they  cam  to. 

They  garr’d  the  mass  be  sung. 

But  when  they  cam  to  St.  Mary’s  kirk, 

There  stude  spearmen  all  on  a raw ; 

And  up  and  started  Lord  William, 

The  chieftane  ainang  them  a’. 

" Set  down,  set  down  the  bier,”  he  said, 

” Let  me  look  her  upon  :” 

But  as  soon  as  Lord  William  touch’d  her  hand. 
Her  colour  began  to  come. 

She  brightened  like  the  lily  flower, 

Till  her  pale  colour  was  gone ; 

With  rosy  check,  and  ruby  lip, 

She  sniiled  her  love  upon. 

” A morsel  of  your  bread,  my  lord. 

And  one  glass  of  your  wine ; 

For  I hae  fasted  the.se  three  lung  days, 

All  for  your  sake  and  mine. — 

“ Gac  hamc,  gae  hamc,  my  seven  bauld  brothers, 
Gae  hame  and  blaw  your  horn  ! 

I trow  ye  wad  hae  gi’en  me  the  ekaith. 

But  Tve  gi’en  you  the  scorn. 

” Commend  me  to  my  grey  father. 

That  wished  my  saul  glide  rest ; 

But  wae  be  to  my  cruel  step-dame, 

Garr’d  burn  me  on  the  breast.” — 

“ Ah  ! wo  to  you,  you  light  woman ! 

An  ill  death  may  ye  die ! 

For  we  left  father  and  sisters  at  home 
Breaking  their  hearts  for  thee.”t 


BROWN  ADAM. 

There  is  a copy  of  thie  Ballad  in  Mrs.  Brown’s 
CoU^tion.  7 Tic  Editor  has  seen  one^  printed  on 
a single  shed.  TTic  epithet.  “ Smith,"  implies, 
wobablv,  the  sirname,  not  the  profession,  nf  the 
hero,  tcho  seems  to  hare  been  an  outlaw.  'Ihere 
is,  however,  in  Mrs.  Brown’s  copv,  a verse  qf  Utile 
meHi,  here  omitted,  alluding  to  me  implements  qf 
that  occupation. 

O WHA  wad  wish  the  wdnd  to  blaw, 

Or  the  green  leaves  fa’  therewith  7 
Or  wha  wad  wish  a lealer  love 
Than  Brown  Adam  the  Smith  7 

* Btcc-^looro.  ♦ Kell — iihrond. 

t (The  reader  will  find  anoUior  venioD  of  this  ballad  in  Mother 
well'i  Collection.  1837,  p.  383.— En.J 


But  they  hae  banished  him.  Brown  Adam, 
Prae  father  and  frae  mother ; 

And  they  hae  banish’d  him.  Brown  Adam, 
Frae  sister  and  frae  brother. 

And  they  hae  banish’d  him.  Brown  Adam, 
I'he  flower  o’  a’  his  kin ; 

And  he’s  bigged  a hour  in  gude  green- wood 
Atween  lus  ladye  and  him. 

It  fell  upon  a summer’s  day. 

Brown  Adam  he  thought  long; 

And,  for  to  hunt  some  venison. 

To  green  wood  he  wald  gang. 

He  has  ta’en  his  bow  his  arm  o’er, 

His  bolts  and  arrows  lang; 

And  he  is  to  the  gude  green-wood 
As  fast  as  he  could  gang. 

O he’s  shot  up,  and  he’s  shot  down, 

The  bird  upon  the  brier ; 

And  he  sent  it  home  to  his  ladye, 

Bade  her  be  of  gude  cheir. 

0 he’s  shot  up,  and  he’s  shot  down, 

The  bird  uiion  the  thorn : 

And  sent  it  hamc  to  his  ladye. 

Said  he’d  be  hame  the  mom. 

When  he  cam  to  his  lady’s  hour  door 
He  stude  a little  forbye. 

And  there  he  heard  a fou  fause  knight 
Tempting  his  gay  ladye. 

For  he’s  ta’en  out  a gay  goud  ring. 

Had  cost  him  many  a poun’, 

“,0  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 

And  this  sail  be  thy  own.” — 

“ I lo’e  Brown  Adam  weel,”  she  said ; 

“I  trew  sae  does  he  me: 

1 wadna  gic  Brown  Adames  love 
For  nae  fause  knight  I see.” — 

Out  has  he  ta’en  a purse  o’  gowd. 

Was  a’  fou  to  the  string, 

“ O grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye. 

And  a’  this  sail  be  thine.”— 

I lo’e  Brow’n  Adam  weel,”  she  says ; 

” I wot  sae  does  he  me  : 

I wadna  be  your  light  leman. 

For  mair  than  ye  could  gio.” — 

Then  out  ho  drew  his  long  bright  brand. 

And  flash’d  it  in  her  een  ; 

“ Now  grant  me  love  for  love,  ladye, 

Or  thro’  ye  this  sail  gang!” — 

Then,  sighing,  says  that  ladye  fair, 

“ Brow’n  Adam  tarries  lang !” — 

Then  in  and  starts  him  Brown  Adam, 

Says— “ I'm  just  at  your  hand.” — 

He’s  gar’d  him  leave  his  bonny  bow. 

He’s  gar’d  him  leave  his  brand. 

He’s  gar’d  him  leave  a dearer  pledge — 

Four  fingers  o’  his  right  hand. 


JELLON  GRAME. 

NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 

This  ballad  is  published  from  tradition,  with  some 
comectural  emendations.  It  is  corrected  by  a copy 
in  Mrs.  Brown’s  MS.,  from  which  it  difTcrs  in  the 
concluding  stanzas.  Some  verses  are  appan^ntly 
moiiernizM. 

Jdlon  seems  to  be  the  same  name  with  JyUuxvt 
or  Julian.  ” Jyl  of  Brentford’s  Testament”  is  men- 
tioned in  Wharton’s  History  of  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
The  name  repeatedly  occurs  in  ojd  ballada  some^ 
times  as  that  of  a man,  at  other  times  as  that  of  a 
woman.  Of  the  former  is  an  instance  in  the  ballad 
of  ‘ Tie  Knight  and  the  Shepherd’s  Daughter.** — 
Reliques  qf  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  72 ; 

“ Some  do  call  m»  Jack,  awoethcart. 

And  aome  do  call  mo  Juts.*' 
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Witton  Gilbert,  a vill^e  four  miles  west  of  Dur- 
ham, isi,  throuj^out  the  bishopric,  pronounced  Wit- 
ton  Jilbot.  We  have  also  the  common  name  of 
Giles,  always  in  Scotland  pronounced  Jill.  For 
GiJle,  or  Juliana,  as  a female  name,  we  have  Fair 
GiWan  of  C'royden,  and  a thousand  auihprities. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  Editor  must  enter  his  pro- 
test a^nst  the  conversion  of  Gil  Morrice  into 
Child  Maurice,  an  epithet  of  chivalry.  All  the  cir- 
cumstances in  that  ballad  aiguc,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate hero  was  an  obscure  and  very  young  man,  who 
had  never  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  At 
any  rate,  there  can  be  no  reason,  even  were  internal 
evidence  totally  wanting  for  altering  a well-known 
proper  name,  which,  till  of  late  years,  has  been  the 
animnn  title  of  the  ballad. 

JEU.ON  Gbame. 

0 Jeu-on  Gbame  sat  in  Silverwood,* 

He  sharp’d  his  broadsword  lang ; 

And  he  has  call’d  his  little  foot-page 
An  errand  for  to  gang. 

“Win  up,  mv  bonny  boy,”  he  says, 

“ As  quickly  as  ye  may  : 

For  ye  maun  gang  for  Lillie  Flower 
Before  the  break  of  day.” — 

The  boy  has  buckled  his  belt  about, 

Aind  through  the  green-wood  ran; 

And  he  came  to  the  ladye’s  bower 
Before  the  day  did  dawn. 

“ O sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Lillie  Flower  I 
The  rra  sun’s  on  the  rain  : 

Ye’re  bidden  come  to  Silverwood, 

But  1 doubt  ye’U  never  win  hame.”— 

She  hadna  ridden  a mile,  a mile, 

A mile  but  barely  three, 

Ere  she  came  to  a new-made  grave, 

Beneath  a green  aik  tree. 

O then  up  started  Jellon  Grame, 

Out  of  a bush  thereby ; 

“ Light  down,  li^tdown,  now,  Lillie  Flower, 
For  it’s  here  that  yo  maun  lye.”— 

She  li'rhted  affher  milk-white  steed, 

And  kneel’d  upon  her  knee; 

“ O mercy,  mercy,  Jellon  Grame, 

For  i’m  no  prepared  to  die ! 

" Your  bairn,  that  stirs  between  my  sides, 

Maun  shortly  see  the  light : 

But  to  see  it  weltering  in  mv  blood, 

Would  be  a piteous  sight.”— 

**  O sliould  I spare  your  life,”  he  says, 

“ Until  that  bairn  wert*  Iwirn, 

For  weel  1 ken  your  mild  father 
Would  hang  me  on  the  mom.” — 

**  O spare  my  life,  now,  Jellon  Grame  ! 

My  father  ve  needna  dread  : 
ril  keep  niy  babe  in  gude  green-wood, 

Or  wi’  it  I’ll  beg  my  bread.” — 

He  took  no  pity  ori  Lillie  Flower, 

'Hiough  she  for  life  did  pray  j 
But  pierc<^  her  through  the  fair  body 
As  at  his  feet  she  lay. 

He  felt  nae  pity  for  Lillie  Flower, 

Where  she  was  lying  dead ; 

But  he  felt  some  for  the  bonny  bairn, 

That  lay  weltering  in  her  bluid. 

Up  has  he  ta’cn  that  bonnic  lioy, 

Given  him  to  nurses  nine;  < 

Three  to  sleep,  and  three  to  wake, 

And  throe  to  go  between. 

* BOveorood,  loentinnod  in  thin  ballad,  nccuni  in  a medley  MS. 
Mac.  wfaidi  aeen»  U>  have  been  copied  fWim  the  6nt  ediuon  of 
te  Aboideea  canttu.  pene«  John  G.  Dalyell,  Eiq-  advocate.  One 
liaaoalTii  died.  apparenUr  the  bcfinninc  of •ome  sonc 
'*  Sumwooo,  dn  re  were  mine.'* 


And  he  bred  up  that  bonny  boy, 

Call’d  him  his  sister’s  son  : 

And  he  thought  no  eye  could  ever  see 
The  deed  that  he  had  done. 

O so  it  fell  upon  a day, 

When  hunting  they  might  be, 

They  rested  them  in  Silverwood, 

Beneath  that  green  aik  tree. 

And  many  were  the  green-wood  flowers 
Upon  the  grave  that  grew, 

Ana  marvell’d  much  that  bonny  boy 
To  see  their  lovely  hue. 

“ What’s  paler  than  the  piymrose  wan  7 
What’s  redder  than  the  rose  7 

What’s  fairer  than  the  lilye  flower 
On  this  wee  knowt  that  grows  7” — 

O out  and  answer’d  Jellon  Grame, 

And  he  spak  hastilie— 

” Your  niotlicT  was  a fairer  flower, 

And  lies  beneath  this  tree. 

" Morepaleshe  was,  when  she  sought  my  grace, 
Than  prymrose  pale  and  wan : 

And  redder  than  rose  her  ruddy  heart’s  blood, 
That  down  my  broadsword  ran.” — 

Wi’  that  the  boy  has  bent  his  bow. 

It  was  baith  stout  and  lang; 

And  thro’  and  thro’  him,  Jellon  Grame, 

Ho  gar’d  an  arrow  gang. 

S^a, — *'  Lie  ye  there,  now,  Jellon  Grame! 

My  malisoun  gang  you  wi’ ! 

The  place  that  my  mother  lies  buried  in 
Is  far  too  good  for  thee.” 


WILLIE’S  LADYE. 

ANCIENT  COPT. 

NEVEB  BEFOBE  PUBLISHED. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Ta/es  of  Wonder,  has  present- 
^ the  public  with  a copy  of  this  ballad,  with  addi- 
tions and  alterations.  The  Editor  has  also  seen  a 
copy,  containing  some  modern  stanzas,  intended  by 
Mr.  Jamieson,  of  Macclesfield,  for  puhlication  in  his 
Collection  of  Scottish  Poelry.t  Yet,  under  these 
disadvant.ages,  the  Editor  cannot  relinquish  his  pur- 
pose of  publishing  the  old  ballad,  in  its  native  sim- 
plicity, as  taken  from  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland’s  MS. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  how  an  incantation,  or 
charm,  of  the  distressing  nature  here  described,  was 
performed  in  classic  days,  may  consult  the  story  of 
Galanthis’s  Metainon’hosi.s.  in  Ovid,  or  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Apuleius ; ‘‘  Fadeni  (Saga  acUicet 
qua-dam,)  amatoria  uxorem,  quod  in  earn  dicaade 
probrum  dixerat,  jam  in  aarcinam  pragnationia, 
obaepto  utero,  et  re^igrato  /oetu,  perpetuu  praegna- 
tiont  damnaril.  Et  utaincli  numeranl,  ocio  anno- 
rumonere,  miatlla  ilia,  velut  clcphanlum  paritura, 
distenditurj'—Apvu  Mctam.  lib.  1. 

There  is  also  a curious  talc  about  a Count  of 
Westeravia,  whom  a deserted  concubine  bewitchwl 
upon  his  marriage,  so  as  to  preclude  all  hopes  of  Ills 
becoming  a father.  The  spell  continued  to  operate 
for  three  year^  till  one  day,  the  Count  happening  to 
meet  with  his  former  mistress  she  maliciously  asked 
him  about  the  increaw  of  his  family.  The  Count, 
conceiving  some  suspicion  from  her  manner,  craftily 
answered,  that  God  had  blessed  him  with  three  fine 
children ; on  which  she  exclaimed,  like  Willie’s 
mother  in  the  ballad,  “ May  Heaven  confound  the 
old  hag,  by  whose  counsel  I threw  an  enchanted 
pitcher  into  the  draw'-well  of  your  palace!”  The 
spell  being  found,  and  destroyed,  the  Count  became 
the  father  of  a numerous  family.— //icrnrcAic  of  the 
Blcaacd  Angela,  p.  47-1. 

* Wee  inou^— Little  hillock. 

I Edit  1803.  Mr.  Jamiofon'H  intcreetins  C!ollocUon  liAs  since 
been  published.  1810. 
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MINSTRELSY  OF 


WlLUJl’fl  Ladtc. 

Wilue’s  ta  en  him  o’er  the  faem.* 

He’s  wooed  a wife,  and  brought  her  hame; 
He’s  wooed  her  for  her  yellow  hair, 

But  his  mother  wrought  her  ineikle  care ; 

And  meikle  dolour  gar’d  her  dree, 

For  lighter  she  can  never  be  ; 

But  in  her  bower  she  sits  wi’  pain. 

And  Willie  mourns  o’er  her  in  vain. 

And  to  his  mother  he  has  cane, 

That  vile  rank  witch,  o’  vilest  kind ! 

He  says — " My  ladie  has  a cup, 

Wi|  gowd  and  silver  set  about ; 

This  gudely  gift  sail  be  your  aiti. 

And  let  her  be  lighter  o’  her  young  bairn.”— 

” Of  her  young  bairn  she’s  never  be  lighter, 
Nor  in  her  hour  to  shine  the  brighter : 

But  she  sail  die  and  turn  to  clay, 

And  you  sail  wed  another  may.'’— 

" Another  may  I’ll  never  wed. 

Another  may  i’ll  never  bring  hamc.” — 

But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wiglit— 

” I wish  my  life  were  at  an  end  1 

*'  Vet  gae  ye  to  your  mother  agun. 

That  vile  rank  witch,  o’  vilest  kind! 

And  say,  your  ladye  has  a steed. 

The  like  u’  him’s  no  in  the  land  o’  Leed.t 

‘‘  For  he  is  silver  shod  before. 

And  he  is  gowden  shod  behind  ; 

At  every  tuft  of  that  horse  mane, 

There’s  a golden  chess,]:  and  a bell  to  ring. 
This  gudely  gift  sail  be  her  ain. 

And  let  me  be  lighter  o’  my  young  bairn.”- 

Of  her  young  bairn  jshe’s  ne’er  be  lighter, 

Nor  in  her  hour  to  shine  the  brighter; 

But  she  sail  die.  and  turn  to  clay, 

And  ye  sail  wed  another  may.”— 

“ Another  may  I'll  never  wed. 

Another  may  i’ll  never  bring  hamc.’  — 

But,  sighing,  said  tliut  weary  wight— 

“I  wish  my  life  were  at  an  end !— 

“ Yet  gae  ye  to  your  mother  again. 

That  vile  rank  witch,  o’  rankest  kind! 

And  say  your  ladye  has  a girdle, 

It’s  a’  red  gowd  to  the  middle ; 

**  And  aye,  at  ilka  siller  hem 
Hang  buy  siller  bells  and  ten  ; 

This  gudely  gift  sail  be  her  oin. 

And  let  me  be  lighter  o’  my  young  bairn.”— 

“ Of  her  young  bairn  she’s  ne’er  be  lighter. 

Nor  in  your  buur  to  shine  the  brighter; 

For  she  sail  die,  and  turn  to  clay, 

And  thou  sail  wed  another  may.'  — 

“ Another  may  I'll  never  wed. 

Another  may  I’ll  never  bring  hame.” — 

But,  sighing,  said  that  weary  wight— 

” I wish  my  days  were  at  an  end  !” — 

Then  out  and  spok  the  Billy  Blind,§ 

(He  spak  aye  in  good  time  :) 

” Yet  gae  ye  to  the  market-place. 

And  there  do  buy  a loaf  of  w'ace  ;ll 

♦ Farm  -The  am  Umm. 

f I.itnr!  8*  . ... 

1 C/fOW— (TOtetab'  be  ^€m,  ltu5  tmRK?  f it  .i  bawJc'n  k-ll. 

% Billy  JUi/ul  A t««8iiiar  gsnk®,  or  v<,inc- 

whal  simtinr  to  the  tirmimiil-  U«  is  n-rjL-iiUxlly  m 

Mr*.  UruMn'8  Ibill.uk,  tat  1 Isive  not  tiu't  hiiniinywhcrB 
el*p.  elthmifh  ta  tt  to  in  tbe  mutu'  puit«*  «f  UoiiU>  li.  e, 

uobUn)  hV.hj  Blind.  Tne  woni  is,  mdi'«  ii.  hi  rfir  David 
Linds.>>’N  tatappaivBtlif  in  a dilb-r-'nl  *m*«— 
fiu'-itj.  sail  1^  you  kk»  mw  WUy  Blk^ 

TiKKSKToif'a  BBSttMl’oawf,  ItW.  vol.  B.  p.  CJ?. 

I H'ffde  W'as. 

f fMr.  Kililwli  liQ*  urnin  tlie  parts  in  nis  I'dition.— 

Sts*  li>«  BuIUuIh  iw,  — Mn  } 

e*  t”  Two  dill»*n*nt  nii-ii  H oftfMs  t’nttatir  nnd  inionpet- 

inir  ballad  tavu  lit*cn  |itibh*li<*d  : IIh'  our  by  the  author  of  llw  Bur- 
der  Mintlrelsv,  und  iIk:  other  by  Mr.  Jamiewin.  whidj,  tlKMiffa 
of  infenor  beauty,  is  not  the  lets  valualilc,  as  illiutmting  the  Uana- 


Do  shape  it  bairn  and  baimly  like. 

And  in  it  twa  glassen  een  ycyi’ll  put ; 

“ And  bid  her  your  boy’s  christening  to. 

Then  notice  wed  what  she  shall  do; 

And  do  you  stand  a little  away, 

’To  notice  wed  what  she  may  say.” 

* • a a 

[A  stanza  stems  to  be  wanting.  WilHc  is  supposad 
to  foHoxo  the  advice  qf  the  spirit.— His  mother 
speaks.] 

« 

“ O wha  has  loosed  the  nine  witch  knots. 

That  were  aiming  that  ladye’s  locks  ? 

And  wha’s  ta’on  out  the  kaims  o*  care. 

That  were  amang  that  ladyc’s  hair  7 

” And  wha  has  ta’en  down  that  bush  o’  wood- 
bine, 

That  hung  between  her  hour  and  minel 
And  wha  has  kill’d  the  master  kid. 

That  ran  beneath  that  ladye’s  bed  I 
And  w'ha  has  loo.sed  her  left  foot  sbee, 

And  let  that  ladye  lighter  be  T’ 

Syne,  Willy’s  loosed  the  nine  w’itch  knots. 

That  were  amang  that  ladye’s  locks; 

And  Willie’s  ta’en  out  the  kaims  o’  care, 

That  were  into  that  lady’s  hair ; 

And  he’s  ta’un  down  the  bush  o'  woodbine, 
Hung  atween  her  hour  and  the  witch  carline> 

And  he  has  kill’d  the  master  kid. 

That  ran  beneath  that  ladye’s  bw ; 

And  he  has  loo.sed  her  left  foot  shee, 

And  latten  that  ladye  lighter  be ; 

And  now  he  has  gotten  a bunny  son, 

And  meikle  grace  oe  him  upon. 


CLERK  SAUNDERS. 

NEVEB  DEPOEE  PUBLISHED. 

This  romantic  ballad  is  taken  from  Mr.  Herd’s 
MSS.,  with  several  corrections  from  a shorter  and 
more  imperfect  copy,  in  the  same  volume,  and  one 
or  two  conjectural  emendations  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Stanzas.  The  resemblance  of  the  conclusion 
to  the  ballad,  bemnning,  “ There  came  a ghost  to 
Margaret’s  door?’  will  strike  every  reader.  ’The 
tale  IS  uncommonly  wild  and  beautiful,  and  appa- 
rently very  ancient.  The  custom  of  the  passing-  hell 
is  still  kept  up  in  many  villages  in  Scotland.  The 
sexton  goes  through  the  town,  ringing  a small  bell, 
and  announcing  the  death  of  the  departed,  and  the 
time  of  the  funeral. 

^ The  three  concluding  verses  have  been  recovered 
since  the  first  edition  of  this  work : and  I am  in- 
formed by  the  reciter,  that  it  was  usual  to  separate 
from  the  rest,  that  part  of  the  ballad  which  follows 
the  death  of  the  lovers,  as  belonging  to  another 
story.  For  this,  however,  there  seems'no  necessity, 
as  other  authorities  give  the  whole  as  a complete 
tale.  11 

Clebk  Saundebs.** 

Clebk  Savxdebs  and  may  Margaret 
Walked  ower  yon  garden  green ; 

mutations  to  which  traJitionar)*  soipt  i«  inrvitabi/  subjcctml.  1 o 
the  copy  wc  liave  adoptoil,  we  wore  ulmost  inclined  to  pa*fiz  tho 
liillowing  vcKes,  which  boriu  tho  copy  preserved  by  Mi.  Jamw- 
suQ 

" Clerk  Saunders  was  an  earl's  son. 

Ho  livoil  u|ion  «*a  sand  ; 

Mar  Marfan'twos  a king's  daughter, 

She  lived  in  iii>|>cr  land. 

" Clerk  Haiindors  was  an  earl's  son. 

Wool  loanictl  at  the  school  ; 

May  Marrurct  \va»  a king  s ilaujrbter, 

They  liailJi  lo'od  ithor  woe!."— 

hocauso  they  supply  inforniation  as  to  the  rank  in  society  reapeo- 
tiroly  held  by  ihotte  ill  fated  lovers  —and,  by  hinting  at  the  soho- 
lastjo  acouirements  of  Clerk  Saundm.  Uior  prepare  us  for  Um 
casuistry  by  which  be  seeks  to  reooocile  May  Maijisret's  coo- 
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And  sad  and  heary  was  the  love 
That  fell  thir  tv  i between. 

*‘A  bed,  a bed,”  Clerk  Saunders  said, 

I “ A bM  for  you  and  me  !”— 

* “ Fjre  na,  fye  na,”  said  may  Margaret, 

” Till  ones  we  married  be ; 

“ For  in  may  come  my  seven  bauld  bruU.ers, 

Wi’  torches  burning  bright ; ^ 

They’ll  say — * Wo  hae  but  ac  sister, 

And  behold  she’s  wi’  a knight  V 

“Then  take  the  sword  from  my  scabbtird. 

And  slowly  lift  the  pin ; 

And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aith. 

Ye  never  let  Clerk  Saimdeis  in. 

“ And  t^e  a napkin  in  vour  hand. 

And  tic  up  baith  your  nonny  een ; 

And  you  may  swear,  and  safe  your  aiih. 

Ye  saw  me  na  since  late  yestreen.”—* 

It  was  about  the  midnight  hour. 

When  they  asleep  were  laid. 

When  in  and  came  her  seven  brothers, 

WT  torches  burning  red. 

I When  in  and  came  her  seven  brothers, 

I Wi'  torches  burning  bright  j 

TTiey  said,  “ We  hae  but  ae  swter. 

And  behold  her  lying  W'ith  a knight !” 

Then  oat  and  spake  the  first  o*  them, 

“ I bear  the  sword  shall  gar  him  die !” 

And  out  and  spake  the  second  o’  them, 

“ His  father  has  nac  uiair  than  he  I” 

And  out  and  spake  the  third  o'  them. 

“ I wot  that  they  are  lovers  dear !’ 

And  out  and  spake  the  fourth  o’ them. 

“ TTiey  hae  been  in  love  this  niony  a year  I” 

Tlien  out  and  sr>ake  the  fifth  o’  them, 

“ It  were  ^at  sin  true  love  to  twain !” 

And  out  and  spake  the  si.xth  of  them, 

**It  were  shame  to  slay  a sleeping  man!” 

TTien  up  and  gat  the  seventh  o’  them, 

And  never  a word  spake  he : 

But  he  has  siripedf  his  bright  brown  brand 
Out  through  Clerk  Saunders'  fair  bodyc. 

Clerk  Saunders  he  started,  and  Margaret  she  turn’d! 
Into  his  arms  os  asleep  she  lay; 

And  sad  and  silent  was  the  night 
That  was  atween  thir  twae. 

And  they  lay  still  and  siceped  sound, 

Until  the  day  began  to  daw ; 

And  kindly  to  him  she  did  say, 

” It  is  time,  true  love,  you  were  awa.” 

But  he  lay  still,  and  slecped  sound, 

I Albeit  the  sun  began  to  sheen ; 

' She  lo<died  atween  her  and  the  wa’, 
t And  dull  and  drowsie  were  his  ecn. 


Then  in  and  came  her  father  dear, 

Said— “Let  a’  your  mourning  be: 

I’ll  carry  the  dead  corpse  to  the  clay, 

And  1 11  come  back  and  comfort  thee.”— 

"Comfort  weel  your  seven  sons. 

For  comforted  will  I never  be : 

I ween  ’twas  neither  knave  nor  loon 
Was  in  the  bower  last  night  wi’  me.”— 

The  clinking  bell  gaod  through  the  town, 

To  carry  the  dead  curse  to  the  clay ; 

And  Clerk  Saunders  stood  at  may  Margaret’s 
window, 

I wot,  an  hour  before  the  day. 

" Are  ye  sleeping.  Margaret  7”  he  sayt, 

Or  are  ye  waking  presenlbe  7 
Give  me  my  faith  and  troth  again, 

I wot,  true  love,  I gied  to  thee.” — 

" Your  faith  and  troth  ye  sail  never  get. 

Nor  our  true  love  sail  never  twin. 

Until  ye  come  within  my  bower. 

And  kiss  mecheik  and  chin.”— 

" My  mouth  it  is  full  cold,  Margaret, 

It  has  the  smell  now  of  the^und; 

And  if  I kiss  thy  comely  moutn, 

Thy  days  of  life  will  not  be  lang. 

**  O,  cocks  are  crow'ing  a merry  midnight, 

1 wot  the  wildfowls  arc  boding  day ; 

Give  me  my  faith  and  troth  again, 

And  let  me  faro  me  on  my  way.” — 

" Thy  faith  and  troth  thou  sail  na  get, 

And  our  true  love  shall  never  twin, 

Until  ye  tell  what  comes  of  women, 

1 wot,  who  die  in  strong  traivelling  7”S 

" Their  beds  are  made  in  the  heavens  high, 

Down  at  the  foot  of  our  good  Lord’s  knee. 

Weel  set  about  wi’  gillyflowers  ;I1 
I wot  sweet  company  for  to  see. 

" O,  cocks  are  crowing  a men^  midnight, 

I wot  the  wild  fowl  are  boding  day ; 

The  psalms  of  heaven  will  soon  be  sung. 

And  I,  ere  now,  will  bo  miss’d  away.”— 

Then  she  has  ta’cn  a crystal  wand, 

And  she  has  stroken  her  troth  thereon : 
she  has  given  it  him  out  at  the  shot-window, 

Wi’  mony  a sad  sigh,  and  heavy  groan. 

**  I thank  ye,  Marg’ret ; I thank  ye,  Marg’ret: 

And  aye  1 thank  yc  heartilie ; 

Gin  ever  the  dead  come  for  the  quick, 

1^  sure,  Marg’ret,  I’ll  come  for  thee.”— 

It’s  hosen  and  shoon,  and  gown  alona 
She  climb’d  the  wall,  aud  follow’d  bun, 

Until  she  came  to  the  green  forest, 

And  there  she  lost  the  sight  o’  him. 

“Is  there  ony  room  at  your  head,  Saundersi 
la  there  ony  room  at  your  feet  7 


adeom  to  a moat  jcAiitkal  oath.”— Mutbebweu.*  8 Mirutrel- 


•f,  p.  H7.& 

A tbind  ram  h&K  since  been  published  by  Buchan,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  " Clerk  Sandy but  liis  various  rc-adincs  are  nieru  Ikium)- 
laaal's  onrruptioot.  A Toarth  ami  more  valuable  set  luu  also  been 
gjvenby  Mr.  Kinioeh.— Ed.] 

* (In  the  nortb-cuuntn'  version  of  this  ballad,  published  by  Mr. 
ginlirs-k,  we  have  on  adUiUonal  stanza  lu-n:. — 


— “ Yc’H  tak  me  in  your  arms  Iwa, 

Ye'll  carry  me  into  your  bed, 

And  ye  may  swear,  and  save  your  aith, 

That  in  your  hour  floor  1 ne’er  p*j;’d.’' 

K’..sLOCa,  p.  23S.— Ea 


t .9frlp«!— TTirosl. 

, 1 (■■  Nrrthinir  crwild  have  been  bottcr  imafinc*!.’'  says  Mr.  Ja- 

nreoo. ''  than  Uie  rircumsiaiiro.  in  Mr.  Scott’s  copy,  of  killinit 
Clerk  Saurtders  while  his  mistres-j  was  iwicep  : nor  can  any  tliiog 
be  RiMp  n&uiral  or  pathoUe  than  the  thrvo  stanzas  that  tollow, 
herinninc  with. 

‘ Clera  Saunders  be  startol.  and  Mariraret  sho  turned,*  &c. 

I They  nuabt  have  charmed  a wlioio  voluinu  of  laid  poetry  axainst 

the  ravaKcn  of  time.  In  Mr.  Heott's  work,  they  thiiiu  but  like 

I peatia  UDoof  diamonds.”-  -JamUton'ti  Bailadt,  vol.  i.  p.  01.] 

I Trarvetltnir— t'hild-birth. 

I t From  whatever  source  the  popular  ideas  of  boaven  ba  derived, 

1 T 

I 


the  mention  of  gillyflowers  is  not  uncommon.  Thus,  in  the 
Dead  Men's  Song— 

“ Tlic  fields  about  Uiis  city  foire 
"Were  all  witli  roses  set ; 

OlUt/Jlnoers,  and  camationa  fairo. 

Which  canker  could  not  fret” 

RrrsoN’s  Ancimt  Sengt,  p.  983. 

Tlio  description  given  in  tho  legend  of  Sir  Omaln,  of  ^ ter 
restnal  paradise,  at  which  the  Idenstil  arrive  nAcr  passing  (Imueh 
tiunrutury,  uiiiits  gillyflowers,  tliuuyh  it  mtntxtns  ninny  othen.— 
As  Uio  passage  is  curious,  uiid  the  legend  has  never  been  pubusb- 
ed,  many  i»ewoiis  may  not  bo  displeusetl  to  ice  it  uzUacteii- 

" Fair  were  lier  crliers  with  flowros, 

BoseuiMi  lili  divws  colours, 

• Priiiiros  and  jian  ink  : 

Mint,  leverfoy.  and  eglcnterro, 

Coloinbin.  and  mother  \vor 
'Fhaii  aid  man  mai  bitlionkc. 

It  berth  eilies  of  otlicr  manor. 

Than  ani  in  erUi  gmweth  here, 

I'ho  tliat  is  lest  of  laiis  ; 

• Evermore  thai  ereno  spriugeth, 

Fur  winter  no  somer  it  no  clingeth, 

And  sweeter  than  licorke.’’ 
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MINSTRELSY  OF 


Or  ony  room  at  your  aide.  Saunders, 
Where  fain,  fam,  I wad  sleep 

“There’s  nae  room  at  my  head,  Marg’ret, 
There’s  nae  room  at  my  feet ; 

My  bed  it  is  full  lowly  now  : 

Amang  the  hungry  worms  1 sleep. 

“Cauld  mould  is  my  covering  now, 

But  and  my  winding- sheet; 

The  dew  it  falls  nae  sooner  down, 

Than  my  resting  place  is  wuet. 

“ But  plait  a wand  o’  bonny  birk,* 

And  lay  it  on  niy  breast ; 

And  shed  a tear  upon  nty  grave, 

And  wish  my  soul  gude  rest. 

“ And  fair  Marg’ret,  and  rare  Marg’rct, 
And  Mar^reto’  veritie, 

Gin  e'er  yc  love  another  man, 

Ne’er  love  him  as  ye  did  me.’*— 

Then  up  and  crew  the  milk  white-cock 
And  up  and  crew  the  grey ; 

Her  lover  vanish’d  in  the  air, 

And  she  gacd  weeping  away. 


EARL  RICHARD. 

KEVBB  BEFOBE  PVBLISHEO. 

TItcre  arc  two  ballads  in  Mr.  Heko’s  MSS.  u/wn 
the  following  story.,  in  one  of  which  the  unfortu- 
nate Knight  is  termed  Youno  He.sris.t  A frag- 
ment, containing  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  terse, 
has  been  repeatedly  published.  'I'he  best  rerses 
are  selected  from  both  copies,  ami  some  trivial 
alterations  have  been  adopted  from  tradition. 

"O  LADY,  rock  never  your  young  son  young. 

One  hour  longer  ft»r  me ; 

For  I have  a swectlioari  in  Garlioch  Wells 
I love  far  better  thuii  thcc. 

“The  very  sole  o|  that  lady’s  foot 
Than  thy  face  is  far  mair  white.’* — 

“ But,  nevertheless,  now,  Erl  Richard, 

Yc  will  bide  in  my  liowcr  a’  night  ‘1’’— 

She  birlcdt  him  with  the  ale  and  wine. 

As  they  sat  down  to  sup : 

A living  man  ho  laid  liim  down, 

But  I wot  he  ne’er  rose  up. 

Then  up  and  spake  the  nopinjay. 

That  flew  almun  her  head ; 

“Lady!  keep  werd  yourgroeii  clnding 
Frae  gude  Erl  lUcliarcrs  bleid.’’ — 

“O  better  I’ll  koi'n  my  griHjn  cleiding 
Frae  gude  Erl  Richard’s  bleid, 

Than  thou  caust  keep  thy  clattering  toung. 

That  irattlcs  in  tlty  head.” 

She  has  call’d  upon  her  bower  maidens, 

She  has  call’d  them  niie  by  aiic; 

“ There  lies  a dead  man  in  my  hour  : 

I wish  that  he  were  gane 

They  hoc  booted  him,  and  spurred  him, 

As  he  was  wont  to  ride; — 

* The  ciMtom  of  bindins;  (ho  now-laitl  «tHi  of  Uio  chinrhynnl 
with  raiieni,  nr  oUirr  sniiliiim,  iimv.-iilcl  lM>th  in  KiicIiunI  ami 
Scotland,  and  nerved  to  proti^t  the  turt'  thim  iniuryhy  cuUle, 
nr  othorwiao.  It  la  ullmlcd  h>  by  Uny,  in  tlw  U’hat  d'  ye  call 
*t— 

" Stay,  let  me  idodce,  'li«  iny  loat  earthly  liipior, 

Wlien  I am  dead  you’ll  himi  niy  Kmve  with  teicter." 

In  the  tittepherd'H  Week,  Uio  ituino  nuntoin  U alludml  to,  and 
the  cauie  cxiilained  : - 

“ With  wicker  rods  wo  fenci"*!  her  tomhamumi. 

To  want,  fnan  ni:m  ami  the  hallow'd  Krouml, 

Leat  hi*r  new  yruve  lie-  (tarKonV  riiUli!  raw?. 

For  lioth  hia  Iwne  nml  cow  the  churchyard  sraxe." 

Fijih  Pastoral. 

( [Mr.  Riichan  hna  nublii)h<<<l  (unoi)  ii  ropy  of  '*  Yrninv  llun- 
Ufi,”  aa  pteaeivcd  in  Atwnkeiuilurv.  See  vuL  i.  p.  I la.— Co  I 


A hunting-horn  tied  round  his  waist, 

A sharpe  sword  by  his  side ; 

And  they  bae  hud  him  to  the  wan  water. 
For  a’^iiien  call  it  Clyde.S 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  popinjay 
That  sat  uj>on  the  tree — 

“ Wlint  liae  ye  done  wi’  Erl  Richard  7 
Yc  were  his  gay  iadye.’’ 

“ Come  down,  come  down,  my  bonny  bird. 
And  sit  upon  my  hand  ; 

And  ihoii  sail  hac  a cage  o’  gowd. 

Where  thou  hast  but  the  wand,’’  — 

“Awn  ! awa!  ye  ill  woman! 

Nae  cage  o’  gowd  for  me ; 

As  ye  hac  done  to  Erl  Richard, 

Sae  wad  yc  do  to  me.’* 

She  hadiia  cross’d  a rigg  o’  land, 

A rigg  but  barely  ane, 

When  she  met  wi’  his  anld  father. 

Came  riding  all  alane. 

“ Where  hae  ye  lieen,  now,  ladyc  fair, 
Where  hac  yc  been  sae  late  ? 

We  hae  been  seeking  Erl  Richard, 

But  him  we  canna  get.’*— 

“ Erl  Richard  kens  a’  the  fords  in  Clyde, 
He’ll  ride  them  ane  by  ane. 

And  thougii  the  night  was  ne’er  sac  mirk, 
Erl  Uicliord  will  be  haute.’’ 

O it  fell  nncs  upon  a day, 

The  King  was  boun  to  ride : 

.4nd  he  has  mist  him,  Erl  llicnnrd, 

Should  hoc  ridden  on  his  right  side. 

The  ladyc  turn'd  her  round  about, 

Wi’  mickle  mmirrifii’  din— 

“ It  fears  me  .«air  o’  Clyde  water. 

That  he  is  drown’d  therein,’’— 

“ Gar  douk,  gar  douk,*’ll  the  King  he  cried, 
“ (Jar  douk  for  ;p^ld  and  fee ; 

O wha  will  dnuk  for  Erl  Rirhard’s  sake. 

Or  wha  will  douk  for  me  7’* 

They  douked  in  at  ne  weil-heid,5r 
.■\iid  out  aye  at  the  other; 

" We  can  douk  nae  innir  for  Erl  Richard, 
Although  he  were  our  brother.’’ 

It  fell  that,  in  that  Indyc’s  castle. 

The  King  was  boun  to  lied  ; 

And  up  and  s|)ake  the  popinjay. 

That  llcw  abuuc  his  lieod. 


“ Leave  afT  your  douking  on  the  day, 

And  douk  u]>on  the  night: 

And  whore  that  sackless**  knight  lies  sloia. 
The  candles  will  burn  bright.*’ — 

“ ()  there’s  a bird  within  this  bower. 

That  sings  baith  sad  and  sweet ; 

O there’s  a bird  within  your  bower. 

Keeps  me  frae  my  night’s  sleep.’’  , 


They  left  the  douking  on  the  day, 

And  douk’d  upon  ine  night : 

And  where  that  sackless  kriigbl  lay  slain. 
The  candles  burned  briglit.'tt 


t Btr/ttl -PlksL 

4 IC/yde,  in  (.'eltic,  mearwfpAge  — Ed.1 
B Porrk-  Divo.  WeU-heid  Eddy. 

••  itacklfsii — Ouiltl(?SK, 

((  Th«iicarc  umpivstioimbly  (lie  corpiW'liKhbi,  rnllod  in  Walw 
CnnhroyUnn  Vyr^,  which  arc  wmclimc*  men  tu  iihiminate 
tho  iiwl  where  a iloncl  l*Mly  « coiiceolml.  Tl»e  Kditew  ii  inibmi- 
ml,  tlmt,  Miiiio  yeuni  n«o,  the  cori»c  of  a man.  druwnml  in  tho 
Klirink,  below  ^ilkirk,  w.iii  >lisroverMl  by  ineanx  of  them  nan- 
ilka.  durh  litihtu  are  common  in  rhurr.hyartlii,  anil  arc  pmhahijr 
of  a phoaphorio  nature.  But  ruatic  nuneiatitiun  detivcn  thinn  from 
iiui><!nm(uml  nin-nry,  and  iiu|)pnan«,  llial,  as  smin  as  life  fans  de- 
partml,  a pale  flanin  appenn  nt  tho  window  of  tho  houso,  in  which 
tho  |N|raun  hnd  diisl,  and  chdoo  towards  tho  churchyard,  traoinc 
Uimitfh  cvnry  mn^nc  the  roiiio  of  the  fhturo  funeral,  oikI  jinua 
iny  when?  the  bier  is  to  rest.  This  and  other  opinions,  rclatiivy  to 
tlw  “ lomli  firc*'  livid  yleain,”  scorn  to  hoof  Runic  extraction. 
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Th?  deepest  pot  in  a’  the  Hnn,* 

TTjey  fand  Er!  Rjdiard  in ; 

A areen  turf  (yed  acrosa  hia  breast. 

To  keep  that  gude  lord  down. 

Then  np  and  apakc  the  King  himaell, 
When  he  raw  the  deadly  wound— 

"0  wha  has  slain  iny  right-hand  man, 
That  held  my  hawk  and  hound  7" 

Then  up  and  spake  the  popinjay. 

Says— “ What  needs  a’  this  din  7 

It  was  hb  li^t  lenian  took  his  life, 

And  hided liim  in  the  linru'* 

Sae  swore  her  by  the  grass  sae  green, 

Sae  did  she  by  the  com, 

She  hadna  seen  him,  Erl  Richard, 

Since  Moninday  at  mom. 

“Put  na  the  witeon  me,”  she  staid  ; 

“ It  was  my  may  Catnerina” 

Then  they  hae  cut  baith  fem  and  thorn, 
To  bum  that  maiden  in. 

It  wadna  take  anon  her  cheik, 

Nor  yet  upon  her  chin : 

Nor  yet  upon  her  yellow  hair, 

To  cleanse  the  deadly  sin. 

The  maiden  touch'd  the  clay-cauld  con>»c, 
A drap  it  never  bled  ; 


The  ladye  laid  her  hand  on  hhn. 

And  soon  the  ground  was  rtd. 

Out  they  hae  ta’cn  her,  may  Catherine, 
Ami  put  her  mistress  in ; 

The  tlnme  tuik  fast  upon  her  cheik, 
Tuik  fast  U|)On  her  chin ; 

Tuik  fn.st  u|)on  her  fnire  body— 

She  bunt'd  like  hollin-grecn.t 


THE  PA^.MON-LOVER 

This  ballad,  which  contains  some  verses  of  monf, 
was  taken  down  from  recitation  hy  Mr.  William 
Laiiilaw,  tenant  in  Traquair-knowe.l  It  contains  a 
legend,  which,  in  various  shapes,  is  current  in  Scot- 
land. I rimicmhcr  to  have  heard  a ballad  in  which 
a bend  is  intrudiieed  paying  his  addresses  to  a beau- 
tiful maiden  ; but,  disconcerted  by  the  holy  herbs 
which  she  wore  in  her  bosom,  makes  the  following 
lines  the  burden  of  his  courtship  •— 

" Gill  jro  wi*li  to  b*>  b>miin  mino, 

I.ny  Oiiiiln  tlie  SL  Jithn'g  wort  and  the  verrain.” 

The  heroine  of  the  following  tale  was  unfortunate- 
ly without  any  similar  protection. 

The  DiCMON-LovEB.§ 

” ()  WHERE  have  you  been,  my  Ions,  long  love. 
This  long  seven  years  and  luore  'f ' — 


* The  deep  holm,  eoonped  in  the  nKtlc  \tj  thn  oddiM  of  a nvi?r, 
tr~  inHH  pot»;  the  mutMinor  thi'  walci  iuivinic  tlM>rr  vimiic  n* 

! iu  a butlsnrcakiron.  Ltrm,  nicuni  Uk>  |xmi|  beintaih  u 


» IMUit'fTven — Girni  Iwllr.  The  lines  inimciliuti«ljr  phHrwI- 
The  muden  laodinl.'’ wr.  and  whM‘Jiui«in«lonsl  fmin  trn- 
nrfer  to  a •upentiiion  foimcrly  in  m»Kt  parts  of 

Ban^«.  aod  even  raeorted  Ui  hr  judicial  auUiurity,  fi>r  tlio  dixoi- 
voya  aiwder.  In  Gifniany,  uus  i>xperimcnt  was  calh.il  txUir 
nM.  or  dK  law  of  the  ; beeanso,  the  nmnlHred  iMsly  Im’Iiu: 
adwd  wsxi  a hiar,  the  cuanecusl  person  wag  ultliRi'il  to  put 
‘hand  upon  the  wooad,  and  the  oUmt  upon  tho  imailh  of  the 
id.  and.  in  that  portuie.  call  iiimmi  lieavim  to  aitegt  hig  iniiu 
If.  dniinc  thig  eefumony,  Uio  uluoil  mxlietl  fniiii  tlgi  inoulh, 
jr  womuf  a cucumttancc  not  unliki-ly  to  liatHS’ii  in  tli« 

• of  ghiAina  or  gtirriiu;  tbo  body,  it  won  lirld  guthciont  c-vi- 

• of  the  of  the  pauty. 

The  gone  sinrular  kind  of  evidenre.  nltlMMich  r»t>nilmU>d  by 
and  CannoviiM,  was  oilmitted  in  the  Scottish  crimiiml 
eoBila.  at  the  ghort  distance  of  one  cgnltuy.  My  reader*  may  U' 
gnosed  tv  the  follownta  inttanro  r— 

‘"IW  Laird  of  Auchindrane  (MuirorAiichindnine  in  Ayrshire) 
oogancoBedof  a horrid  and  private  mtir<h‘r,  whero  there  were  no 
•gritnr  ore,  and  whirh  the  I>ird  had  wilncggml  from  lienven.  xin- 
aokriy  in  hia  own  hand,  and  imived  the  iImvI  ngningt  him.  'I'he 
' of  the  nan  beinit  bnriisl  in  (iirvan  cJiurcliynnl,  ug  a man 
t away  at  sea.  and  cast  out  there,  tliu  Loiril  of  Colzean.  wlgaie 
rant  W>  had  Imwo.  drvtuninir  of  him  in  his  sleep,  nnd  that  he 

I a partmlar  mark  upon  his  boily,  came  anil  look  ii|>  tig*  Iwaly , 

and  MK»d  it  in  be  the  same  person  ; and  caused  all  that  lived  ne«r 
by  to  eoow  and  lourh  the  cor|g<o.  as  is  usual  in  surJi  cases.  All 
I the  ptaw  came  Isjt  Auclitndrane  nnd  hia  sun.  whom  nobody 
J,  till  a ypunr  child  of  his,  Mary  Muir,  sodny  tlio  (siopln 
owed,  came  in  oniony  tJiem  : and,  when  site  came  iM<nr  tlic 
daod  body,  it  speanit  out  in  biocainy : upon  wliirh  they  went  ap- 
iwhpod^  and  nut  to  the  tniturc."— wotiROW'K  Uintory,  toI.  t. 
P SU.  TWtrialof  Aurhindrunc  Itappencd  in  1611.  He  waa  con 
vaVd  and  eaeeoled.— Htma’s  Crftninat  Ijtror,  vol.  i.  p. 

A yet  more  dreadful  rase  was  that  of  Philip  Ktiindhi'kJ,  Iri**)] 
■poo  the  3Mh  Novoralmr.  1687,  f<>r  cursimr  his  failier,  (whirh,  by 
thrtfeottisb  law,  is  aropiinl  crime.  Act  1661,  cJtav.  ‘in.)  nnd  for 
hdaa  soeessary  to  his  munW.  Rir  Jarncs  Rtandihdd,  tlH>  dcrens- 
e<  was  a person  of  mclaiirbnly  tpmiMvamriit ; so  lli.nl,  wIhui 
bis  body  was  foand,  in  a poml  near  his  nwm  Imiusc  of  Ncwinilnv. 
be  was  at  Anst  icent^ly  supposed  to  have  drowiiml  liimsdf.  llui 
Ike  body  bavina  been  hastily  Isiried,  a ivport  arose  that  he  Imd 
hoBB  straiudod  ^ mfiians,  mstiipiteil  by  his  son  Pliilip.  a pruilipate 
njstb.  orbnoi  be  hod  ilisinberiteil  on  occotmt  of  his  Rtnss  do- 
liimhiij  U|sjn  this  nimiiur  the  Privy  Cisincil  gnintrrl  warmnt 
to  two  tofinoM  of  clwraeter,  nnmeil  CrawfimJ  and  Muirlieod,  to 
iB(  n the  liody,  and  to  n<port  the  state  in  wliirh  Ihry  should  liiul 
d.  rluiip  was  pres^  on  Uss  orcasion.  and  tiie  rvKfcnre  oflMtlli 
aiVeasM  bean  dMiinctly,  that  be  stood  for  some  time  at  a <lis- 
taoro  fiooi  the  body  of  ms  pormit ; Isit,  boiiift  »Jlcd  iiism  to  os- 
aiH  hi  stretrfdwK  out  the  oirpsc,  bn  (Hit  liis  luiiid  to  ilm  iM-nil, 
when  the  mouth  and  nostrils  uistantjy  ciuhml  with  IiI(mkI.  ’I'liis 
nil  ssmsiiii  . with  llie  evuirnt  symptoms  of  turmr  uml  nnHime 
enbdated  by  yoony  Staml&'ld,  seem  to  liayu  hail  rniisiilondilu 
wmIii  with  tfae  jury,  amt  aru  tiius  ttatod  in  |Ih>  indirtmeni  ; — 
**  llmt  bis  (die  deceased's)  nearest  relatKHisbrinir  miuireil  to  lift 
the  eor\m>  inio  the  coffin,  after  it  lud  liern  ins(>erted,  iiixm  the 
said  Ptulip  RUndfield  tisirliiny  of  if.  (mrorditifr  to  tiotVr  tttutti 
rm4e  ^iitcortrin^  murder .)  it  bWiI  afresh  u|N>n  lln*  said  Phi- 
bp;  aoH  that  thereupon  he  h-t  lliv  IsMly  fuJI,  nnd  lied  from  it  in 
dir  yiealMt  eonsteniatioti,  rryiny,  * Lord  liave  imirey  u|Hin  me  V " 

• (Set  ••  Asehifwiniat,  sr  lb*  Ayrdiir*  Trsjetly,"  wtiitrn  by  Bir  W 

Saso.bi  I9i~e<(  I 


Tjio  prixoni'r  was  fiHind  imilly  of  lieiny  arressnry  to  tlir  niiinliz 
of  liis  futlM-r,  ullhoiiirh  ihi'ro  was  little  more  than  Htniny  presump- 
tion* ai.-ainsl  him.  It  is  true,  Ih;  was  at  tlie  name  time  si-jiarately 
ciHivirleii  of  the  ilistinrt  rrimes  oflmi'iny  curseil  hu  father,  and 
(Inmk  ilniniuilion  to  tla-  iiioiuirrhy  and  iueiurrliv.  His  smitenru, 
uliu'li  WHS  III  luivehis  loiiime  rut  out,  and  liaml  stnirk  of!',  (nrvi- 
IMIS  to  his  iM-ini;  limiyeil,  was  everuli-il  with  Ua*  utiniwt  Mfoiir.— 
He  dimiiit  tlM>  nmriler  uilh  liis  lust  lirenih.  " It  is,"  says  a ron- 
temiMirary  jiiilee,  "a  dark  ruse  of  divination,  lobercniittnl  totlie 

f;rcat  day,  whrllM-r  lie  was  Ruihy  or  innocent.  Only  it  is  certain 
le  was  n liail  youth,  and  may  sen'u  os  a beacon  to  all  (mifligate 
IHTsoiw."-  PocKTAiNiiAi.i.'B  DfcUtono,  vol.  i.  p.  (63. 

While  all  ranks  iM'lieveil  alike  Uw  existence  ol  iIhtso  pnidiyies, 
IIh-  vuU-nr  were  coniimled  to  refer  them  to  iIm*  immrdiuie  mier- 
ferenreof  iIm.*  l)i-iry,or,  as  they  termed  it,  Ood’s  n>renae  ayainst 
minder.  Kut  those  wlio,  whifo  llicy  ImuI  ovcrlearied  the  tumnds 
of  siiiienitition.  were  still  cnUinyk*([  in  the  mazes  of  mystic  (dii- 
liMiipliy,  nmimcsl  wlHiin  tve  must  reckon  many  of  the  ninliriiJ 
(irurl  it  loners,  rmliaivounsl  to  explain  the  jihemimenon,  by  reler- 
rinp  to  thi*  si-rn'l  ixiwer  of  syniimtliy,  which  oven  Baron  did  not 
vriiliirc  to  ilispiiie  To  diisorrult  nitenry  was  imiMited  iIh*  riiro 
of  wiHinil*.  etii-rtisl  liy  npplyiny  snlveg  and  isiwiiets.  not  hi  die 
wiHinil  itsi-lf.  ImiI  to  tlio  sword  or  ilne>rr  by  which  it  had  lieen  in- 
flirleil ',  a riHirse  of  treatment,  wliii-n,  wnndi-rrul  os  it  may  at  first 
si-em,  was  certainly  frri|uently  iittenilrd  with  siimal  buciu>»s.* — 
Tbi.*.  iHiwever.  was  nttriliiited  to  iiiauic,  and  IImsiu  wliosnbmit- 
tfil  to  surh  a iinHle  iiri-iire,  were  n-fnsisl  s;iirilnal  assistance. 

The  niU'nr  rontimie  to  lielieve  finnly  in  IIh>  plirnomcnon  of  tlio 
niiinlerisl  riMiise  blissliiiy  at  the  ntipinarh  of  the  murderer.— 
" Many"  <1  uilojil  the  wonis  of  an  iiiReiiioiis  rorres|M>nitent)  " are 
iIm'  {mMifs  ,‘nlvanred  in  nHifirmalinn  of  iIhio^miihhi,  ayaiiisi  tlKise 
ulsi  are  so  liunly  ns  to  doubt  it  ; but  one,  m |girticiiliir,_  as  it  is 
said  to  have  luiiis'iii'd  in  this  plner,  t ranmd  lir||>  re(iealine. 

■■  Two  yoiiny  men,  mtinya-tishiny  in  the  river  Yarrow,  fell  tnit : 
nnd  so  luyh  ran  the  i|unrrcl,  that  the  one,  in  a piuukin,  stablMsl 
the  Ollier  to  tlH*  heart  with  ii  fish  S(M.-ar.  AstonislH'il  at  tisi  rash 
art,  he  liesit.atisl  whether  to  fly,  cive  himself  up  to  jusdee,  nr 
riMirenI  the  rrinie  ; and,  in  tlm  end  lixml  on  tlio  latter  cxfieilM'nt, 
liiiryini;  tlie  iMMly  of  Ins  friend  very  deep  in  tlio  samls.  As  dw 
mis'tiiiy  had  iM-en  nrrideninl.  he  was  never  snsperted,  nlilioiiyli 
a visible  rlianye  was  ohservH  in  Ids  Is-liaviour,  from  nyoty  to  a 
settled  mclanrliuly.  Time  imsseil  on  li>r  the  sjiace  of  filly  yean, 
w hen  a Hiiiith.  fisliiny  neartiHi  same  plnre,  discoversil  an  uiirom- 
nion  nnd  riirioiig  Isme.  which  In*  |iut  in  hia  (lorkel.  ami  after- 
wards showed  to  some  peoiilo  in  Ihm  smiUiy.  The  mimicrer  be- 
inr  pn-wnt.  now  nn  old  whitr-liraded  man,  lenniny  on  hi*  stafT, 
d>**ircd  a sichl  of  llie  little  hone ; lint  Isiw  homble  w as  tlio  issue ! 
no  siMiner  had  lie  IoucImxI  it  than  it  slrenmeil  w ith  |Hir|de  IiIimmI. 
Ib-ini:  told  niiem  it  was  found,  he  ronfi-sseil  llie  crime,  wns'ron- 
denuusl,  IkiI  was  (irevcnted  hy  deiilli  from  sufteriny  da-  punisli- 
meiii  due  to  his  ollence. 

’■  .Such  opinions,  tlmiivli  reason  foiiiids  us  to  liclieve  tliem,  a few 
inomeiiLs'  n-llerlion  on  tiui  runso  of  ihidr  onyin  will  tench  us  to 
ri'vero.  L'ml«;rthe  feudal  sysb-ni  which  prcvnilerl,  IIm?  riyhts  of 
liiimaniiy  wrure  loo  often  viidntisl,  nnd  nilics*  very  Imnl  to  ho 
procured  ; thuMan  awful  defen.-nce  to  iincoflhe  leadincnttrilHitiu 
of  Omni|Nileneo  beyat  on  tlie  ndnil,  iintiitoreil  hy  r>hiloso|ihy,  the 
first  renn  of  tliese  su|H<nmtiiral  etlecls  ; wluch  was,  hy  siipcmti- 
Imus  7x*al.  assistisl,  perhniM.  by  a few-  instam-es  of  sudden  ro- 
monc,  maynitied  into  rvidence  of  indisiMilabla  yiiilt.” 

I Seo  a note  on  llie  Dotiylns  Trayeily,  ante.  Ed.1 
§ ["  AimI  woiiian  wiiiliny  for  her  Daaiion  Isircr." — CoMnusoB.] 

* TIh.'  ftrtl  p-irt  cd  dii>  pnicc**  wa«.  to  »-s«li  llif  wouist  cic.in,  aist  biisl 
II  up  til  at  111  primiiilr  ailbctiim,  sihI  cxcluite  iIh*  air  New  Iboayh  the 
rrinolii-t,  jfiriwAOti  applinl  li>  llie  *wurtl.  muM  hardly  proniote  to  de- 
tlrablr  an  liaiie,  yet  It  i*  rrldenl  Ibe  wniinn  *loo<l  a yood  chance  of  he*l- 
In;  liy  (he  i>(ier*lien  nf  nature,  which,  I lirllrTe,  metllcal  yeiiUenien  call 
■ cuie  by  lit*  drti  >euuibuii 


IM 


MINSTRELSY  OF 


'*  O Pm  come  to  seek  my  former  vows  • 
Ye  granted  me  before.  — 

“ O hold  your  tongue  of  your  former  vows, 
For  they  will  breed  sad  strife ; 

O bold  your  tonguo  of  your  former  vows, 
For  I am  become  a wife.” 


He  turn’d  him  right  and  round  about. 

And  the  tear  blinded  his  ce ; 

*‘I  wad  never  hae  trodden  on  Irish  ground, 

' If  it  had  not  been  for  thee. 

” I might  hae  had  a king’s  daughter, 

Far.  far  beyond  the  sea ; 

I might  have  had  a king’s  daughter. 

Had  it  not  been  for  love  o’  thee.” — 

*'  If  ye  might  have  had  a king’s  daughter, 
Yer  sell  ye  had  to  blame; 

Ye  might  have  taken  the  king’s  daughter, 
For  ye  kend  that  I was  nanc.” — 

“ O faulse  are  the  vows  of  womankind, 

Put  fair  is  their  faulse  bodie ; 

I never  wad  hae  trodden  on  Irish  wound. 
Had  it  not  been  for  love  o’  thee.’’— 


“ If  I was  to  leave  my  husband  dear, 
And  my  two  babes  also, 

O what  have  you  to  take  mo  to, 

If  with  you  I should  go  ?” — 


” I hae  seven  ships  upon  the  sea. 

'The  eighth  brought  me  to  land ; 
With  four>and-twenty  bold  mariners, 
And  music  on  every  hand.” 


She  has  taken  up  her  two  little  babes. 
Kiss’d  them  baith  cheek  and  chin ; 
O fair  ye  weel,  my  ain  two  babes, 
For  I’ll  never  see  you  again.” 


She  set  her  foot  upon  the  ship. 

No  mariners  could  she  behold ; 
But  the  sails  were  o’  the  tufTetie, 
And  the  masts  o’  the  beaten  gold. 


She  had  not  sail’d  a league,  a league, 
A league  but  barely  three. 

When  dismal  grew  his  countenance, 
And  drumlie  * grew  his  ee. 


The  masts  that  were  like  the  beaten  gold, 
Bent  not  on  the  heaving  seas ; 

But  the  saiK  that  were  o’  the  taffetie. 
Fill’d  not  in  the  east  land  breeze. 


They  had  not  sailed  a league,  a league, 

A league  but  barely  three. 

Until  she  espied  his  cloven  foot. 

And  she  wept  right  bitterlic. 

**  O hold  your  tonguo  of  your  weeping,”  says  he, 
“ Of  your  weeping  now  let  me  be ; 

I will  snow  you  how  the  lilies  grow 
On  the  banks  of  Italy.” — 

**  O what  hills  are  yon,  yon  pleasant  hills. 

That  the  sun  shines  sweetly  on  T’— 

“0  yon  are  the  hills  of  heaven.”  he  said, 

“ Where  you  will  never  win.’’— 

“ 0 whaten  a mountain  is  yon,”  she  said, 

“ All  so  dreary  wi’  frost  and  snow  I”— 

” O yon  is  the  mountain  of  hell,”  he  cried, 

**  Where  you  and  I will  go.” 

And  aye  when  she  turn’d  her  round  about. 

Aye  taller  he  seem’d  for  to  be  j 

Until  that  the  tops  o’  that  gallant  ship 
Nae  taller  were  than  he. 

The  clouds  grew  dark,  and  the  wind  grew  loud, 
And  the  levin  fill’d  her  ee ; 

And  waesome  wail’d  the  snaw-white  sprites 
Upon  the  gurlie  sea. 

He  struck  the  tap-mast  wi’  his  hand. 

The  fore-mast  wi’  his  knee ; 

• Dr«mM«-Cload«d ; lark. 


And  he  brake  that  gallant  ship  in  twain, 
And  sank  her  in  the  seo.t 


THE  LASS  OF  LOCHROYAN. 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  A PERFECT  STATE. 

Lochrovan,  whence  this  ballad  probably  derives 
its  name,  lies  in  Galloway.  The  lOver,  who,  if  the 
story  be  real,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  detained 
by  Sickness,  is  represciitetl,  in  the  legend,  as  confin^ 
by  fairy  charms  in  an  enchanted_  castle  situated  in 
the  sea.  The  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are  still  visi- 
ble on  the  summits  of  most  of  those  small  islands, 
or  rather  insulated  rocks,  which  lie  along  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire  and  Galloway;  as  Ailsa  and  Big  Scaur. 

This  edition  of  the  ballad  is  composed  of  verses 
selected  from  three  MS.  copies,  and  two  obtained 
from  recitation.  Two  of  the  copies  are  in  Herd’s 
MS.;  the  third  in  that  of  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland. 

A fragment  of  the  original  song,  which  is  some- 
times denominated  Lon/  Gregory,  or  Iy>ve  Grefory^ 
was  published  in  Mr.  Herd’s  Collection,  1774,  and, 
still  more  fully,  in  that  of  Laurie  and  Smington, 
1792.  The  story  has  been  celebrated  both  by  Burnat 
and  Dr.  Wolcott.§ 

The  Lass  of  Lochrovan. 

”0  WHA  will  shoe  my  bonny  foot? 

And  wha  yvill  glove  my  hand  1 

And  wha  w’ill  lace  rny  middle  jimp 
Wi’  a lang,  lang  linen  band? 

“ O wha  will  kame  my  yellow  hair. 

With  a new-made  silver  kame  1 

And  wha  will  father  my  young  son. 

Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame?” — 

“ Thy  father  will  shoe  thy  bonny  foot, 

Thy  mother  will  glove  thy  hand, 

T^  sister  will  lace  thy  middle  jimp. 

Till  Lord  Gregory  come  to  land. 

” Thy  brother  will  kame  thy  yellow  hair 
With  a new-made  silver  kame. 

And  God  w'ill  be  thy  bairn’s  father 
Till  Lord  Gregory  come  hame.”— 

” But  I Nvill  get  a bonny  boat. 

And  I will  sail  the  sea ; 

And  1 will  gang  to  Lord  Gregory, 

Since  he  canna  come  hame  to  me.” 

Sync  she’s  gar’d  build  a bonny  boat. 

To  sail  the  salt,  salt  .sea; 

The  sails  were  o’  the  light  green  silk, 

The  tows  II  o’  tafiety. 

She  hadna  soiled  but  twenty  leagues. 

But  twenty  leagues  and  three. 

When  she  met  wi’  a rank  robber, 

And  a’  his  company. 

Now  whether  are  ye  the  queen  hersell, 

(For  so  ye  weel  might  be,) 

Or  are  yc  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan, 

Seekin’  Lord  Gregory 

” O I am  neither  the  queen,”  she  said, 

“ Nor  sic  I seem  to  be ; 

But  I am  the  Lass  of  Lochroyan, 

Seekin’  Lord  Gregory.”— 

t (Mr.  MolhciAvoll  printed,  in  1927,  lome  Tortc«  of  a mdor  edi- 
tion of  thic  ballad  (p.  92 ;)  and  in  1929,  Mr.  Buchan  produt^  a 
much  more  extended  cony,  tinder  the  tide  of  "James  Hetriea.’* 
Hec  h»  1st  vol.  p.  216.  In  this  edilion,  the  lover  is  not  a demon 
but  the  (liost  orJamM  Hefries,  who  had  been  betrothed,  before  a 
sea  voyasc,  to"  Jcanic  Doujdas,"  tlie heroine.— Ed.] 

] ("  0 mirk,  mirk  is  this  midnight  hour. 

And  loud  Uk'  (emtK>st's  roar  ; 

A waefii’  wamlcrvr  seeks  Uiy  lowor. 

Lord  Grerory,  oi«  Uiy  door,”  Ac. 

Currie’s  Bums,  roL  iv.l 
I f"  Ah  I om,'t.ord  OmRorr.Uiy  door, 

A midniirht  wanderer  sirns,"  Ac. 

Peter  Finder's  sonf  was  written  Itcfnre  Burns’s.— ElD.) 

I Toior— Ropes. 
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**  0 see  na  thou  yon  bonny  bower, 

It’s  a’  cover’d  o’er  wi’  tin  ? 

When  thou  hast  sail’d  it  round  about, 

Lord  Gregorj'  is  within.” 

And  when  she  saw  the  stately  tower 
Shining  sae  clear  and  bright, 

Whilk  stood  aboon  the  jawing  * wave, 

Built  on  a rock  of  height ; 

Sara— “Row  the  boat,  my  mariners, 

And  bring  me  to  the  land ! 

For  yonder  I see  my  love’s  castle 
Close  by  the  salt-sea  strand.” 

She  sail’d  it  round,  and  sail’d  it  round. 

And  loud,  loud  cried  she — 

“ Now  break,  now  break,  ye  fairy  charms, 

And  set  my  true  love  free !” 

She’s  ta’en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 

And  to  the  door  she’s  gane  : 

And  long  she  knock’d,  and  sair  she  ca’d. 

But  answer  got  she  nanc. 

“O  open  the  door,  Lord  Gregory ! 

O open  and  let  me  in ! 

For  the  wind  blaws  through  my  yellow  hair, 

And  the  rain  draps  o’er  my  chin.” — 

“ Awa,  awa,  ye  ill  woman ! 

Ye’re  no  come  here  for  good  1 
Te’re  but  some  witchxir  wil  warlock, 

Or  mermaid  o’  the  flood.”— 

I 

“ I am  neither  witch,  nor  wil  warlock. 

Nor  mermaid  o’  the  sea ; 

But  I am  Annie  of  Lochroyan } 

0 open  the  door  to  me — 

“ Gin  thou  be  Annie  of  Lochroyan, 

(As  I trow  thou  binna  she,) 

Now  tell  me  some  o’  the  love  tokens 
That  past  between  thee  and  me.”— 

“ O dinna  ye  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 

As  we  sat  at  the  wine, 

We  changed  the  rings  frae  our  Angers, 

And  I can  show  thee  thine  7 

“ O yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enough, 

But  aye  the  best  was  mine : 

For  yours  was  o’  the  gude  red  gowd, 

But  mine  o’  the  diamond  Ane. 

“And  has  na  thou  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 

As  we  sat  on  the  hill, 

Thou  twin’d  me  o’  my  maidenheid 
Right  sair  against  my  will  7 

“ Now,  open  the  door,  Lord  Gregory  I 
Open  the  door,  I pray  ! 

For  thy  young  son  is  in  my  arms, 

And  will  be  dead  ere  day.”— 

“ If  thou  be  the  lass  of  Lochroyan, 

(As  I kenna  thou  be,| 

Tell  me  some  mair  o’  the  love  tokens 
Past  between  me  and  thee.” 

Fair  Annie  turn’d  her  round  about— 

“ W’eel ! since  that  it  be  sae, 

Hay  never  a woman  that  has  borne  a son, 

Uae  a heart  sae  fou  o’  wac ! 

“ Take  down,  take  down,  that  mast  o’  gowd ! 

Set  up  a mast  o’  tree  ! 

It  disna  become  a forsaken  lady 
To  sail  sae  royaliic.” 

When  the  cock  had  crawn,  and  the  day  Jid  dawn. 
And  the  sun  began  to  peen, 

Then  op  and  raise  him  Lord  Gregory, 

And  sair,  sair  did  he  weep. 

“Oh  I hae  dream’d  a dream,  mother, 

1 with  it  may  prove  true ! 

That  the  bonny  Lass  of  Lochroyan 
Was  at  the  yaic  e’en  now. 

• Jmeing’—Dfubinf. 


“01  hae  dream’d  a dream,  mother. 

The  thought  o’t  gars  me  greet ! 

That  fair  .Annie  o’  Loi^hroyan 
Lay  cauld  dead  at  my  feet.”- 

“ Gin  it  be  for  Annie  of  Lochroyan 
That  ye  make  a’  this  din. 

She  stood  n’  last  night  at  your  door, 

Bui  I true  she  wan  na  in.” — 

“ O wne  betide  ye,  ill  woman  ! 

An  ill  deid  may  ye  die  I 
That  wadna  open  the  door  to  her, 

Nor  yet  wad  waken  me.” 

O he’s  gane  dowm  to  yon  shore  side 
As  fast  as  he  could  fare  ; 

He  saw  fair  Annie  in  the  boat. 

But  the  wind  it  toss’d  her  sair. 

“And  hey,  Annie,  and  how.  Annie! 

O Annie,  winna  ye  bide !” 

But  aye  the  mair  he  cried  Annie, 

The  braider  grew  the  tide. 

“ And  hoy,  Annie,  and  how,  Annie  I 
Dear  Annie,  speak  to  me !” 

But  aye  the  louder  ho  cried  Annie, 

The  louder  roar'd  the  sea. 

The  wind  blew  loud,  the  sea  grew  rough, 
And  dash’d  the  boat  on  shore  ; 

Fair  Annie  floated  through  the  faein, 

But  the  babie  rose  no  more. 

Lord  Gregory'  tore  his  yellow  hair, 

And  made  a heavy  moan 
Fair  .Annie’s  corpse  lay  at  his  feet, 

Her  bonny  young  son  was  gone. 

O cherry,  cherry  was  her  cheek, 

And  gowden  was  her  hair : 

But  clay-cold  w'cre  her  rosy  lips— 

Nae  spark  o’  life  was  there. 

And  first  he  kiss’d  her  cheriy  check. 

And  syne  he  kiss’d  her  chin, 

And  8>'ne  he  kiss’d  her  rosy  lips— 

There  was  nae  breath  within. 

“O  wne  betide  my  cruel  mother  1 
An  ill  death  may  she  die! 

She  turn’d  my  true  love  frae  my  door, 
Wha  came  sae  far  to  me. 

“ O wac  betide  my  cruel  mother ! 

An  ill  death  may  she  die ! 

She  turn’d  fair  Annie  frae  my  door, 

Wha  died  for  love  o’  me.” 


ROSE  THE  RED  AND  WHITE  LILLY. 

NEVER  BEFOnE  PCBL18HE0. 

T^is  le/^endary  tale  is  t^ivm  chiefly  from  Mrs. 
Brown’s  i!/S.  Accordingly,  many  oj  therhynus 
arise  from  the  northern  mode  (f  pronunciation ; 
as  dee  fur  do,  and  the  like. — Perhaps  the  ballad 
may  have  originally  related  to  the  history  of  the 
celebrated  Robin  Hood,  as  mention  is  made  of 
Barnisdalc,  his  fatourile  abode.i 

O Rose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly, 

Their  mother  dcir  was  dead  ; 

And  their  father  has  niarried  an  ill  woman, 

Wish’d  them  twa  little  guid. 

But  she  had  twa  as  gallant  sons 
As  ever  brake  man’s  bread  ; 

And  the  tane  o'  them  lo’ed  lier.  White  Lilly, 

And  the  tother  Rose  the  Red. 

* I Mr.  Kinloc.h  lia*  pulilishcd  (Ancient  Ballads,  1937,  p.  S9)  ■ 
curious  Ixillnd.  entitled,  “'rhe  WtsidinB  of  Robin  Hood  and  Lit- 
tle John,"  which  had  not  before  appeoreti  in  print  t and  which 
KUiaoina  Sir  Walter  Scolt'a  rmijecturo  oa  to  (ho  true  hero  of 
**  Rimo  Um  RmI  and  WItitc  Lilly."  In  Mr.  Buchan’a  edition  of 
" Roao  the  Red."  &c.,  printed  in  1938.  Um;  name  of  Robin  Hood 
ocr.un  alao ; hut  thia  is  only  a vultraiixed  and  moon  tranaforma- 
lion  of  tlie  ballad  in  tiie  tiud.— Ed.J 
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O bigged  hae  they  a bigly  bonr, 

Fast  by  the  roanng  strand; 

And  tticre  was  mair  mirth  in  the  iadyes’  hour, 
Nor  in  a’  their  father’s  land. 

But  out  and  spak  their  step-mother, 

As  she  stood  a little  furbye-' 

"1  hope  to  live  and  play  the  prank, 

Shall  gar  your  loud  sang  lie.” 

She's  called  upon  her  eldest  son ; 

“Cum  here,  niy  son,  to  me ; 

It  fears  me  sair,  my  Bauld  Arthur, 

That  yo  maun  sad  the  sea.”— 

"Gin  sae  it  maun  be,  my  dcir  mother. 

Your  bidding  1 maun  dec; 

But  be  never  waur  to  Rose  the  Red, 

Than  ye  hae  been  to  me.” 

She’s  call’d  upon  her  youngest  son ; 

“ Cum  here,  my  son,  to  me : 

It  fears  me  sair,  my  Brown  Robin, 

That  ye  maun  sail  the  sea.”— 

” Gin  it  fear  ye  sair,  my  mother  deir, 

Your  bidding  I sail  dee ; 

But.  be  never  waur  to  VVnite  Lilly, 

Than  ye  hae  been  to  me.”— 

” Now  hand  your  tongues,  yc  foolish  boys ! 

For  small  sail  be  their  part : 

They  ne’w  again  sail  see  your  face. 

Gin  their  very  hearts  suld  break.” 

Sae  Bauld  Arthur’s  gnne  to  our  King’s  court. 
His  hie  chamberlain  to  bo; 

But  Brown  Robin,  he  has  slain  a knight, 

And  to  grene-wood  he  did  flee. 

When  Rose  the  Red,  and  White  Lilly, 

Saw  their  twa  loves  were  gane, 

Sune  did  they  drop  the  loud,  loud  sang, 

Took  up  the  still  mourning. 

And  out  then  spake  her  White  Lilly ; 

" My  sister,  we’ll  be  gane : 

Why  suld  we  stay  in  Barnisdale, 

To  mourn  our  hour  within  T* 

O cutted  hae  they  their  green  cloathing, 

A little  abune  their  knee; 

And  sac  hae  they  their  yellow  hair, 

A little  abune  their  bree.”* 

And  left  hac  they  that  bonny  hour, 

To  cross  the  raging  sea ; 

And  they  hae  ta’en  to  a holy  chapel. 

Was  enristened  by  Our  Ladye, 

And  they  hae  changed  their  twa  names, 

Sae  far  frae  ony  toun : 

And  the  tanc  o’  them’s  bight  Sweet  Willie, 

And  the  tether’s  Rouge  the  Roundc. 

Between  the  twa  a promise  is. 

And  they  hae  sworn  it  to  fulfil; 

Whenever  the  lane  blew  a bugle-horn. 

The  (other  suld  cum  her  till. 

Sweet  Willy’s  gane  to  the  King’s  court. 

Her  true  love  for  to  see; 

And  Rouge  theRounde  to  glide  grenc-wood. 
Brown  Robin’s  man  to  be. 

O it  fell  nnes,  upon  a tyme ; 

They  putted  at  the  stanc; 

And  seven  foot  ayont  them  a’. 

Brown  Robin’s  gar’d  it  gang. 

She  lifted  the  henvv  putting-stane. 

And  gave  a sad  ”0  hon !” 

Then  out  be.spnkc  him.  Brown  Robin, 

" But  that’s  a woman’s  moan  !” — 

* (”  And  thrr  h.ir  kiH  ihrir  irny  rlaithinr 
A little  Ixriow  thpir  knoo— 

And  thojr  Brp  on  to  pidte  freenwond, 

C)f  ftoUii  Hood  U»oy  Knn.ocir.  p.  Tt.| 


*'  O kent  ye  by  my  ro^  bps  7 
Or  by  my  yellow  hair? 

Or  kent  ye  by  my  milk-white  breast, 

Yo  never  yet  saw  bare?” — 

“I  kent  na  by  your  rosy  lips, 

Nor  by  your  yellow  hair ; 

But,  cum  to  your  hour  whaever  likes, 

They’ll  find  a ladye  there.”—? 

“ O gin  ye  cum  my  hour  within. 

Through  fraud,  deceit,  or  guile ; 

Wi’  this  same  brand,  that’s  in  my  band, 

I vow  I will  thee  kill.”— 

“Yet  durst  I cum  into  your  hour. 

And  ask  nao  leave.”  quo’  he; 

” And  wi’  this  same  brand,  that’s  in  my  hand. 
Wave  danger  back  on  thee.” 

About  the  dead  hour  o’  the  night, 

The  ladyc’s  bonr  was  broken ; 

And,  about  the  first  hour  o’  the  day. 

The  fair  knavo  bairn  was  gotten. 

When  days  were  gane  and  months  were  come. 
The  Inilyc  was  sad  and  wan; 

And  aye  she  cried  for  a hour  woman, 

For  to  wait  her  upon. 

Then  up  and  spake  him,  Brown  Robin, 

‘‘.And  what  needs  this?”  quo’  be; 

•‘‘  Or  what  can  woman  do  for  you. 

That  canna  be  done  by  me?” — 

‘‘  ’Twas  never  my  mother’s  fashion,”  she  said, 
‘‘  Nor  shall  it  e’er  bo  mine. 

That  bchetl  knights  should  e’er  remain 
While  Iadyes  dvee’d  their  pain. 

‘‘  But  gin  ye  take  that  bugle-horn. 

And  wind  a blast  sac  sbrill, 

I hae  a brother  in  yonder  court 
Will  come  me  quickly  till.” — 

‘‘  O gin  ye  hae  a brother  on  earth. 

That  ye  lo’c  mair  than  me. 

Ye  may  blow  the  horn  yoursell,”  he  says, 

‘‘  For  a blast  I winna  gie.” 

She’s  ta’cn  the  bugle  in  her  hand, 

And  blawn  baith  loud  and  shrill; 

Sweet  William  started  at  the  sound, 

And  came  her  quickly  till. 

O up  and  starts  him,  Brown  Robin, 

And  swore  by  Our  Ladye, 

‘‘  No  man  shall  come  into  this  hour, 

But  first  maun  fight  wi’  me.” 

O they  hae  fought  the  wood  within. 

Till  the  sun  was  going  down  ; 

And  drops  of  bloo<r,  frae  Rose  the  Red, 

Came  pouring  to  the  ground. 

She  leant  her  back  against  an  aik, 

Said— ‘‘Robin,  let  me  bo; 

For  it  is  a ladye.  bred  and  iMirn, 

That  has  fought  this  day  wi’  thee.” 

O seven  foot  he  started  back, 

Crieri-^”  AKas  and  wo  is  me! 

For  I wished  never,  in  nil  niy  life, 

A woman’s  bluid  to  see; 

‘‘And  that  all  for  the  knightly  vow 
I swore  to  Our  I.adye: 

But  mair  for  the  .sake  o’  ne  fair  maid. 

Whose  name  was  White  Lilly.” 

’ “ Tlien  up  lic!ipak  him  Rubin  Hood, 

Ar  Imi  to  iIh-ii)  draw  nnnr. 

* liiilead  of  Ixiyn  to  carry  tho  bows. 

Two  ludiiM  wo’ve  got  horc.’  Kinloch,  p.  TO. 

Th«‘  nrxt  verse  tt  .— 

“ .So  Uwy  bml  not  lieen  in  gude  rrMn-wood, 

A twoJinuiUh  luid  a day. 

Till  Roirir  Rtain  was  as  big  wi*  bairn. 

Aa  ony  Inily  could  gao  Ed.] 
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Then  oat  and  spake  her,  Rouge  the  Rounde, 
And  leu^  rin^t  hcrtili^ 

“ She  bae  been  wi’  ye  this  year  and  mair, 
Though  ye  wistna  it  was  she." 

Now  word  is  gane  through  all  the  land, 
Before  a month  was  ganc, 

Ihat  a forester’s  page,  in  gude  grenc-wood 
Had  bom  a bonny  son. 

The  marvel  ga^  to  die  King’s  court, 

.And  to  the  King  himsell ; 

“ Now,  by  my  fae,"  the  King  did  say, 

“ The  tike  was  never  heard  tell !” 

Hien  out  and  spake  him,  Bauid  Arthur, 

.And  laugh’d  right  loud  and  liie— 

**1  trow  some  may  has  plaid  the  lown,* 

And  fled  her  nine  countrie.”— 


O out  and  spake  her,  Rose  the  Red, 

And  fell  low  on  her  knee : — 

" O pardon  us,  my  gracious  iii^c. 

And  our  story  ril  tell  thee. 

“Our  father  is  a wealthy  lord. 

Lives  into  Barnisdnie ; 

But  we  had  a wicked  step-mother, 

That  wrought  us  ineikle  bale. 

“ Vet  had  she  twa  as  fu’  fair  sons. 

As  e’er  the  sun  did  see  ; 

And  the  tane  o’  them  lu’ed  my  sister  deir. 
And  the  lother  said  he  lo’ed  me.”— 

Then  out  and  cried  him,  Bauid  Arthur, 

As  by  the  King  he  stood, — 

“ Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  body. 

This  suid  be  Rose  the  Rod 


“Bring  me  my  steid  I”  the  King  can  say; 

“ M V bow  and  mows  keen ; 

And  iMl  gae  hunt  in  yonder  wood. 

And  see  what’s  tooe  seen.” — 


The  King  has  sent  for  robes  o’  green. 

And  girdles  u’  shining  gold; 

And  sae  sune  have  the  ladycs  busked  themselves, 
Sac  glorious  to  behold. 


“ €tin  it  please  pur  grace,”  quo’  Bauid  Arthur, 
“ My  uegc,  I’ll  gang  you  wi’. 

And  see  gin  I can  meet  a bonny  page, 

Tlial  stray’d  awa  frae  me.” 

And  they  hae  chased  in  gude  grenc-wood. 

The  buck  but  and  the  rac. 

Till  they  drew  near  Brown  llobin's  hour. 
About  the  close  o’  day. 

Then  out  an’  spake  the  King  himsell. 

Says — “ Arthur,  look  and  see. 

Gin  yon  be  not  your  favourite  page. 

That  leans  against  yon  tree.” 

O Arthur’s  ta’en  a bugle-horn. 

And  blown  a blast  sae  shrill ; 

Sweet  Willie  started  to  her  feet, 

And  ran  him  quickly  till. 

“ O wanted  p your  meat,  Willie, 

Or  wonted  ye  your  fee? 

Or^t  ye  e’er  an  angry  word. 

That  ye  ran  awa  frae  meT  — 


Then  in  and  came  him,  Brown  Robin, 
Prac  hunting  o’  the  King’s  deer. 

But  when  he  saw  the  King  himsell. 
He  started  back  for  fear. 


The  King  has  (a’en  Robin  by  the  band. 
And  bade  him  nothing  dread, 

But  quit  for  uyo  the  gude  grenc-wood. 
And  come  to  the  court  wi’  hpi^hI. 


The  King  has  ta’en, White  Lilly’s  son, 

And  set  him  on  his  knee; 

Says— “ Gin  ye  live  to  wield  a brand. 

My  bowman  thou  sail  be.” 

Then  they  have  ta’en  thoni  to  the  holy  ebapeUo, 
And  there  had  fair  wedding: 

And  when  thev  came  to  the  Xing’s  court. 

For  joy  the  Gells  did  ring.t 


PAUSE  FOODRAGE. 

NBVEB  BEPOKS  PUBUSHEO. 


**  I wanted  nought,  my  master  dear, 

To  me  ye  aye  was  good : 

I cam  to  see  my  ac  brother, 

That  wons  in  thb  grene-wood.” 

Then  oot  bespake  the  King  again,— 

“ Mv  bov,  now  tell  to  mo. 

Who  dwells  into  yon  bigiy  hour, 

Beneath  yon  green  aik  tree?”— 

“O  pardon  me,”  said  Sweet  Willy, 

“ My  liege,  1 darena  tell : 

And  ganglia  near  yon  Outlaw’s  hour. 

For  fear  they  suld  you  kill.”— 

“ O baud  your  tongiic.  tny  bonny  boy ! 

For  I winna  be  said  nay; 

But  I will  gang  yon  hour  within. 

Betide  me  weal  or  wac.” 

They  have  lighted  frae  their  milk-white  steids, 

• .And  saftlie  entered  in; 

And  there  they  saw  her,  White  Lilly, 

Nursing  her  bonny  young  son. 

“ Now,  by  the  mass,”  the  King  bo  suid, 

“This  IS  a comely  eight; 

I trow,  instead  of  a forester’s  man. 

This  is  a ladye  bright !” 

RoKQa 

« (TbrbdUi  a in  Kioloch  cn<h  thus 

**  The  tAM  was  weiMed  to  Rohin  Hood, 

And  the  other  to  Kitic  John  ; 

And  it  was  a’  nvrinjc  to  their  stepmoUior 
That  fan’d  them  leave  their  bamo.”— i*.  73.— Ed.] 

t fThe  lain  Lady  Doujtias  of  lluuelas,  sistor  to  Henry,  Duke  uT 
UneeteuclL— Eo.J 

i On  this  snhieet  I have,  iiincx  publication  of  Uie  that  edition, 
hM  lavouied  with  IIk  Ctilowinx  remarks  by  Nr.  Ritson.  in  u|i- 
posaion  to  the  opinieo  above  uiprowcd  — 


This  ballad  has  been  popular  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland.  It  is  chiefly  given  from  Mrs.  Brown  of 
Falkland's  MSS.— The  cxijrcssion, 

“ The  boy  stared  wild  like  a gnj  yuss  hnwk."  Ferse  31. 
Strongly  msciiibles  that  in  Hardyknute, 

“ None  e'en  like  fray  gusa-hawk  stared  wiki 

a circumstance  which  led  tho  Kititor  to  make  the 
strictest  inquiry  into  the  niitlicnticity  of  the  song. 
But  every  doubt  was  removed  by  the  evidence  of  a 
lady  of  nigh  rank,t  who  not  only  recollected  the 
ballad,  os  having  amused  her  infancy,  but  could  re- 
peat many  of  the  verses,  particularly  those  beautiful 
stan/us  from  the  20tli  to  the  26tli.  The  Editor  is 
therefore  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  author  of 
Hardyknute  copied  the  old  ballad ; if  the  coincidence 
be  not  altogether  adcidental. 

The  King  /Caster  and  Kuig  Wester  o(  the  ballad 
were  probably  i>etiy  princes  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  In  the  Comvlaynt  qf  Scotland,  an 
ancient  romance  is  mentioned,  under  the  title,  “ now 
the  King  of  Estmureland  married  the  Kin^s 
daughter  of  Westmurctand,"  which  may  possibly 
be  the  original  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  King  Esl- 
mere^  in  the  /ielvmes  of  Ancient  English  Poetry ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  62,  4th  etIit.S  From  this  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured, with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  the  in 

“ Eastinurcland  and  Wcntmurolnnd  bave  no  sort  of  rdatiun  to 
Niirtliiimliorlnnil  and  WcsIinumlnmL  Tlio  lurinor  was  never 
called  Eiutinonslaiid,  nor  wore  there  ever  any  kinss  of  West- 
morelnnil : unleM  we  ailmit  Uio  authority  of  an  old  rhyme,  cited 
by  Uslier  : 

‘ Here  tiic  Kuif  Wtwtmcr 
Slow  Uio  Kinx  Kothiotvr.' 

" There  is.  likewise,  a ' Kiny  Cstmcre  oT  Spain.*  in  one  of  Per 
cy’i  ballads. 

“ In  the  old  metrical  runiancn  of  Kyng  Hopt,  or  Uom  ChUd. 
we  find  both  WcvtiK-sso  ami  l^ncHNo;  and  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
cular,  that  two  pluccs,  so  called,  actually  exist  in  Yorkshire  at 
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dependent  kingdoms  of  the  cast  and  west  coast 
were,  at  an  early  period,  thus  denominated,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saxon  mode  of  naming  dietrieta  from  tiioir 
relative  positions,  as  Essex,  Wessex,  Sussex.  But 
the  geoOTaphy  of  the  metrical  romances  sets  all  sys- 
tem at  defiance ; and,  in  some  of  tlicsc,  ns  Clariodus 
and  Mdiadts,  Estmureland  iindoiihtodly  signifies 
the  land  of  the  Easterlings,  or  the  Flemisli  provinces 
at  which  vessels  arrived  in  tfiree  days  front  England, 
and  to  which  they  are  represented  os  exporting 
wool. — Vide  Notes  on  Ktmpion,  (p.  161,  post.) 

Pause  Foodragb. 

Kino  Eastbb  has  courted  her  for  her  lands, 
King  Wester  for  her  fee, 

King  Honour  for  her  comely  face. 

And  for  her  fair  bodic. 

They  had  not  been  four  months  married, 

As  1 have  heard  them  tell. 

Until  the  nobles  of  the  land 
Against  them  did  rebel. 

And  they  cast  kevils+  them  amang. 

And  kevils  them  between  ; 

And  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 

Wha  suld  gae  kill  the  king. 

O^me  said  yea,  and  some  said  nay, 

Their  words  did  not  agree ; 
nil  up  and  got  him,  Pause  Foodrage, 

And  swore  it  suld  be  he. 

When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung. 
And  a’  men  bound  to  bed, 

King  Honour  and  his  gay  ladyo 
In  a high  chamber  were  laid. 

Then  up  and  raise  him.  Pause  Foodrage, 

When  a’ were  fast  asleep. 

And  slew  the  porter  in  his  lodge. 

That  watch  and  ward  did  keep. 

O four  and  twenty  silver  keys 
Hang  hie  upon  a pin  ; 

And  ave,  as  ac  door  he  did  unlock, 

He  has  fasten’d  it  him  behind. 

Then  up  and  raise  him.  King  Honour, 

Says — " What  means  a’  this  din  7 
Or  what’s  the  matter.  Pause  Foodrage, 

Or  wha  has  loot  you  in  7”— 

“ O ye  my  errand  weel  sail  learn. 

Before  that  I depart.”— 

Then  drew  a knife,  baith  lang  and  sharp. 

And  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 

Then  up  and  got  the  Queen  hersell. 

And  tell  low  down  on  her  knee— 

*'0  spare  my  life,  now.  Pause  Foodrage! 

For  I never  injured  thee. 

*‘  O spare  my  life,  now.  Pause  Foodrage ! 

Untill  lighter  be ! 

And  sec  gin  it  be  lad  or  lass. 

King  Honour  has  left  me  wi’.”— 

“Ogin  it  be  a las^”  he  says, 

“Weel  nursed  it  sail  bo; 

(his  day.  But  ncu,  in  tl»l  quarter,  is  tho  name  idvea  tti  tm  ink-t 
from  a river.  There  is.  IriweviT,  la  lJji»  piMn, 

as  r/om  ii«  ea]l<Hl  lone  *nnietinw*s  of  on*; 
of  Uie  other.  In  the  Pouirh  urikiinnl,  W«#Ur  is  toliaw  l»'en 
the  old  name  of  Htrlami  or  Im  ml ; wliinii,  om^lmalty  at 
i»  called  Weitni'Hitc,  in  tho  trarMhation  in  «liieli  Britain  » nann.d 
Biiilenc  t Iwt  Ima-,  aj.-ain,  it  is  aad  osjIWaI. 

‘ It  if),  at  aiir  rate,  hiehly  prolmblo,  tfet  ttwi  (lory,  died  in  tlie 
CmnpUtynl  vf  HeoVand,  huk  s-nmisttm-afKingMom,  whether 
jiruse  or  vcrac ; and  numciini'iitly,  tkit  Estmor^yd  aM  Wt»t- 
mnrelaml  ahnuld  tJmre  nienn  KmfJaud  nml  Irelaoi ; tiKmgh  it  i« 
ro*»ilpl(.'  that  III!  (itluT  intrtnmv  can  he  Citind  of  two  namv!i 
ocwirrinir  with  the  nnm<-  gciue” 

* KevUs—lAtU.  Ihdli  wonU  oridnally  roe®ntonly  aiHinion, 
or  Hhare  of  any  thiii".— r.r,rw  Burpomm,  cap. ».  de  tor  cmT.  or 
kavil.  Storurn  Gi7//«,  cap.  20  SuHux  amt  tanam.wt.  nitl 
fuerit  cunfrater  GlltUr.  &c.  Srtiur  lot  jjsrjMc  cavil  hahrta  citm 
niioHO  confraire  nostro.  In  iMitn  tlirsn  Uiw-h,  tot  and  easil  hif- 
nify  A ihaie  in  trade, 
r Dow — Dow. 

t Lay  ywPd— To  einlimidi'r  in  gold. 


But  gin  it  be  a lad  bairn, 

He  sail  be  banged  hie. 

“ I winna  spare  for  his  tender  age, 

Nor  yet  for  his  hie  hie  kin  ; 

But  soon  os  o’er  he  bom  is, 

He  sail  mount  the  gallows  pin,” — 

O four-and-lwcnty  valiant  knights 
Were  set  the  Queen  to  fmaru; 

And  four  stood  aye  at  her  Irour  door, 

To  keep  both  watch  and  ward. 

But  when  the  time  drew  near  an  end, 

That  she  suld  lighter  be. 

She  cast  about  to  find  a viile, 

To  set  her  body  free. 

O she  has  biricd  these  merry  young  mea 
With  the  ale  but  and  the  wine, 

Until  they  were  a’  deadly  drunk 
As  any  wild- wood  swine. 

" O narrow,  narrow  is  this  window, 

And  big,  big  am  I grown  !”— 

Y et  through  tnc  might  of  Our  Ladyo, 

Out  at  it  she  is  gone. 

She  wander’d  up,  she  wander’d  down. 

She  wander'd  out  and  in ; 

And,  at  last,  into  the  very  swine’s  stytbe. 

The  Queen  brought  forth  a son. 

Then  they  cast  kevils  them  amang, 

Which  suld  cae  seek  the  Qucoii ; 

And  the  kevil  tell  upon  Wise  Wilham, 

And  he  sent  his  wife  for  him. 

O when  she  saw  Wi.se  William’s  wife, 

The  Queen  fell  on  her  knee : 

" Win  up,  win  up,  madam she  says : 

“ What  needs  this  courtesie  7”— 

"O  out  o'  this  I winna  rise, 

Till  a boon  ye  grant  to  me : 

To  change  your  lass  for  this  lad  balm. 

King  Honour  left  me  wi’. 

“ And  ye  maun  learn  my  gay  goss-hawk 
Right  weel  to  breast  a steed; 

And  I sail  learn  your  turtle  dowt 
As  well  to  write  and  read. 

“ And  ye  maun  leant  my  gay  goss-hawk 
To  wield  both  bow  and  brand; 

And  I sail  learn  your  turtle  dow 
To  lay  gowdt  wi’  her  hand. 

“At  kirk  and  market  when  we  meet, 

We’ll  dare  make  nae  avowe, 

But—’  Dame,  how  does  my  gay  goss-hawk  ?’S 
“ Madame,  how  does  my  dow  7” 

When  days  were  gane,  and  years  come  on. 

Wise  William  he  thought  lang; 

And  he  has  ta’cn  King  Honour^  son 
A-hunting  for  to  gang. 

It  sae  fell  out,  at  this  hunting, 

Upon  a simmer’s  day^ 

That  they  came  by  a fair  castell, 

Stood  on  a sunny  brae. 

? Tliis  ft)i;f.aphorif'8l  fttnctiticcsois  c.iiPtonuirjr  among  the  north- 
C'u  UiVioiw.  In  !«5.  KinirA.lclj.tiin  ypHt  on  nnhossy  to  Hanld 
Harfiifw.  King  of  Nor»ii}',  flic  cUief  of  wlacli  prvsciii<«(l  that 
prince  vvith  an  clcconl  swnnl,  urniuncntiMl  with  prr.ciy<w  «tonc8. 
Ai  it  wai  liy  i1r>  iKiinf.  the  Norwewnn  chief,  in  ns* 

ccis'iijg  If  tinworily  Inni  Ijnlti  liftin’  hilt.  Tho  Enrliih  Ambna- 
i t.{«  in  ilm  tmtiM'  of  his  mnstcr.  that  ho  ncceptiNl  tho 

0 *t  ftv  II  lircil  of  hwimec : for  Uwidiing  tha  hilt  of  n w«i«nr’s 
sword  wm  rcir.whi<!  a«  mi  acknowfelvajiiut  of  Kahjertiou.  This 
KiWAgiao  iiritioa,  re.-ioivirte  In  cknttn»V«ot,  fiis  riv.il  hy  a oiniilnr 
nrtiStee.  snuiircK-ctl  W*  rcsctitincul,  iwid  next  iiiiiinni;r,  h» 
ciiih!i.s>!|  to  Aiiclstcin.  the  chtyf  of  which  t>nr.n!iitf!|  tiaco.tiH.  «o» 

01  llamM,  to  the  Eii?li.sh  i>ri«vi.’  j mitl,  tilacin.g  him  on  Iih  kiircv, 

nKitlc  the  fiilhiwing  ileclarutwii  i— **  l^orrnarornfH 

lifr.amfertssitUiMi;  oIIiruhiiu' Aoncovi  m bfun  »i;'- 

tii,  utfm  mrfivs  tirtnerps  rniitinA^fmsruM.'’  The  kiinr  twdvod 
yoanp  Httnooiihis  knpes}  which  tfn*  N'orwesinn  unibawadiirini' 
mwliHlcly  accviilvtl,  in  I he  iianie  Ins  iimntvt.  os  a ilerlonitiijis 
of  mferionty  ; occoruim,'  to  the  iituvrrti.  “Is  mmor  senrper  /mj- 
betur.  qut  alm  imjiiium  cdueor.'’— Ponioi>i>i(Iant  Veatigia'  1)*- 
nof,,  vol.  a.  p.  07. 
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“ 0 dinna  jr*  see  that  bonny  castell, 

Wi*  halls  and  towers  sae  fair  1 

Gtn  ilka  man  had  back  his  ain, 

Ofit  you  Buld  be  heir.”— 

**  How  I suld  be  heir  of  that  castell, 

In  sooth,  I canna  see ; 

For  it  belimgs  to  Pause  Foodrage, 

And  he  is  na  kin  to  me.”— 

“O  gin  ye  suld  kill  him.  Pause  Poodrage, 

You  would  do  but  what  was  right ; 

For  1 wot  he  kill’d  your  father  dear, 

Or  ever  ye  saw  the  light. 

" And  gin  ye  suld  kill  him,  Pause  Poodrage, 
There  is  no  man  durst  you  blame; 

For  he  keeps  your  mother  a prisoner, 

And  ahe  dama  take  ye  bame.”— 

The  boy  stared  wild  like  a gray  goss-hawk; 
Says — “ What  may  a’  this  mean  T’— 

“My  boy,  yc  are  King  Honour’s  son, 

And  your  mother’s  our  lawful  Queen.”— 

“O  gin  I be  King  Honour’s  son. 

By  0«ir  Ladye  I swear, 

This  night  I will  that  traitor  alav. 

And  relieve  my  mother  dear  !’^— 

He  has  set  bis  bent  bow  to  his  breast, 

And  leaped  the  castell  wa’ ; 

And  soon  he  has  seized  on  Pause  Poodrage, 
Wha  loud  for  help  ’gon  ca’. 

“O  baud  your  tongue,  now.  Pause  Foodrage, 
FVae  me  ye  shanna  flee 

Syne  pierced  him  through  the  fause,  fause  heart, 
And  set  his  mother  free. 

And  be  has  rewarded  Wise  William, 

Wi’  the  beat  half  of  his  land ; 

And  sae  has  he  the  turtle  dow, 

Wt’  the  truth  o’  his  right  hand. 


KEMPION. 


Nzvxa  seroBS  published. 

The  tale  of  Kemvicn  seems,  from  the  names  of 
tbe  personages,  and  the  nature  of  the  adventure,  to 
have  been  an  old  metrical  romance,  degraded  into  a 
ballad,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  corruption  of 
redtera.  Tbe  change  in  the  structure  of  the  last 
verMa,,fTOm  the  common  ballad  stanzas,  to  that 
which  ia  proper  to  the  metrical  romance,  adds  force 
to  this  conjecture. 

* Pftiefa'  etiba  il  veno  Brandiniarte  lotto, 
la  lapida  pernnte  in  aria  alzara ; 

Ecoo  fuor  ana  innn’  ai  pc  Uo, 

La  qnal,  fuite  atridendu,  aufiHava, 

Pi  tpaventnao,  o terribir  pcUn. 

Apneado  il  muao  ;;ran  denti  irMiatrava, 

P^  eoali  n cavalwr  non  si  fiilando, 

8i  uaaae  a dietro,  et  miaae  mano  ai  braiKka 

Ma  tiueUa  Donna  fridasa  “ non  Ikte” 

Col  viao  aaMtlo,  e frido  tremeboodo^ 

Xoo  fiu.  ebe  ci  farai  pericolaro. 

E eadrem’  tutU  nianti  net  prufomlo : 

A to  convien  <imla  lerpc  baciare, 

O far  pensier  di  non  esscr*  al  mondo, 

Aoeoatar  la  taa  bocca  con  la  lua, 

O penfaita  tenor  la  rita  lua.” 

“ Come  I son  Tcdi,  cbe  i denti  deen'irna, 

Ow  paton  falti  a poela  a apkear'  nasi, 

E iammi  uo  certo  mo  do  matricna,” 

Dine  il  Guerrier,  “chio  roc  sparento  quasi)” 

” Anzi  t'  invita  coo  faccia  bonitna,” 

Piaoe  la  Donna,  *'  o molti  altri  riroasi 
Per  vUta  sono  a gnesta  scpoltom ; 

Or  la  t’  acoosla,  e non  aver  paura.” 

H eavalior  a’  accoata,  me  di  paaso, 

Che  tioppo  arato  's>ol  haciar  non  (U  era, 

Verao  la  aerpe  cbinandoai  baaao, 

Oli  parvo  tanto  ommda,  e tonto  fera, 

Cbe  Tsnrtc  in  viao  (mido.  com’  on  aosao ; 

E diaM  ” ti  foctuBa  vuol*  ch’io  pern, 

Fit  Unto  un  altrm  volta,  quanto  oddcMO 
Ma  eafioo  dar  non  me  no  vocUo  io  atesao.. 

*'  PUM' » certo  d'andare  in  paradiM, 

Come  aoQ.*  certo,  chmandomi  un  pooo, 

U 


Such  transformations,  as  the  tong  narrates,  are 
common  in  the  annals  of  chivalry.  In  tbe  26tb  and 
26th  cantos  of  the  second  book  of  the  Orlando  Ina- 
morato, the  Paladin,  Brandimarte,  after  surmount' 
ing  many  obstacles,  penetrates  into  the  recesses  ot 
an  enchanted  palace.  Here  he  finds  a fair  damsel 
^ted  upon  a tomb,  who  announces  to  him,  that, 
in  order  to  achieve  her  deliverance,  he  must  raise 
the  lid  of  the  sraulchre,  and  kiss  whatever  being 
should  issue  forth.  The  knight,  having  pled^d  his 
iaith,  proceeds  to  open  the  tomb,  out  of  wnich  a 
monstrous  snake  issues  forth,  with  a tremendous 
tiss.  BrandimarU,  with  much  reluctance,  fulfils 
the  bizarre  conditions  of  the  adventure;  and  the 
monster  is  instantly  changed  into  a beautiful  Fairy, 
who  loads  her  deliverer  with  benefits.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  may  wish  to  compare  the 
tale  of  the  Italian  Poet  with  that  of  Kempion,  a part 
of  tbe  original  of  Boiardo  is  given  below.* 

There  is  a ballad,  somewhat  resembling  Kempion^ 
called  the  Laidleu  tVorm  of  SpindUston-heugh^ 
which  is  very  P9puIarupon  the  Borders;  but  having 
)cen  often  published,  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to 
insert  it  in  this  collection.  The  most  common  ver* 
sion  was  either  entirely  composed,  or  rewritten,  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Norham. 

A similar  tradition  is,  by  Heywood  and  Deliro, 
said  to  have  existed  at  Basil.  A tailor,  in  an  adven- 
turous mood,  chose, to  descend, into  an  obscure 
cavern,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  After  many 
windings  he  came  to  nn  iron  door,  through  which 
he  pass^  into  a splendid  ch.'imher.  Here  he  found, 
seated  upon  a stalely  throne,  a lady,  whoso  coun- 
tenance was  surorisingly  bi  iiutifiil,  hut  whose  shape 
tenninated  in  a ilragon'.s  train,  w'hich  warped  around 
the  choir  on  which  she  was  placed.  Before  her  stood 
a brazen  cheat,  trebly  barred  and  bolted  : at  each  end 
of  which  lay  couchtu  a huge  black  ban-nog,  who  rose 
up,  as  If  to  tear  ihointnuicr  in  pieces.  But  the  lady 
appeased  them ; and  opening  the  chest,  displayed 
an  immense  treasure,  out  of  which  she  bestowed 
upon  the  visiter  some  small  pieces  of  money,  in- 
forming him,  that  she  was  enchanted  by  her  step- 
dame;  but  should  recover  her  natural  shape  on 
being  kissed  Ihrice  by  a mortal.  The  tailor  essayed 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  adventure;  but  her 
face  assumed  such  un  altcrcil,  wild,  and  grim,  ex- 
pression, that  his  courage  failed,  ana  he  was  fain  to 
fly  from  the  place.  A kinsman  of  his,  some  years 
after,  penetrated  into  the  cavern,  with  the  purpose 
of  repairing  a desperate  fortune.  But,  finding  no- 
thing but  dead  men’s  bones,  ho  ran  mad  anadied. 
Sir  John  Mandeville  tells  a similar  story  of  a Gre- 
cian island. 

There  are  numerous  traditions  upon  the  Borders, 

Cbe  quella  be*tia  mi  s’awcota  al  rito, 

E mi  pii^lia  n«l  uaao,  o altro  loco  ; 

Esli  e proprio  coai,  com’  io  m’awiao. 

Ch’  aliri  di'in  Btato  o cello  a ^eito  (koo, 

E che  contei  mi  da  quoato  conforto 
Per  vindicara  di  colui,  ch’bo  moito.”* 

Coai  diicendo.  a rinculore  atteade, 

Deliberato  piu  non  a'accoatare : 

La  donna  u diapera,  o lo  reprendo, 

“ Ah  coilardo,"  dicea,  ‘‘  che  cicdi  fare) 

Percho  tania  villa  I'alma  t'etUmde. 

Che  U iara  alia  fin  mal  enpitare) 

Infiuita  paura  e pora  fede, 

La  aalute  gU  mostro,  e non  mi  creda” 

Puntu  il  Guerrier  de  questi  afro  parole, 

Toma  di  nuovo  ver  la  wpoltura, 

Tiiitcffli  in  rose  il  color  di  vielo. 

In  viirpotrna  niulaUi  la  iiaum ; 

Pur  stando  ancop  fra  due,  vuolc,  e non  vuole 
Dn  ponsier  lo  spavenia,  un  I'aMicura, 

Al  till  tia  raiiiiiiDwu.  e'l  disperato, 

A ki  s'uccoata,  cd  nolle  un  back  dato. 

Un  chiaccio  prnprk  gli  parso  a toccare 
La  nocca,  che  pan-a  priina  di  foco  t 
I.a  «cri>n  sc  cominincia  a (ramutare, 

E divcDta  don/nlla  a poco  a poco  i 
Fi'bosilla  costci  si  fa  rltiamarc, 

Una  fiila,  cIh'  feco  quid  licl  loco, 

E quel  iriardino,  e quella  sepoltura, 

Ove  gran  tempo  e itato  in  pena  dura,  Ac 

* Un  Mvalisr  ewin  p«r  BraadUnsTts  n*l  totm*  dtl  palano  lacoa 
(sw. 
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concerning  huge  lind  destroetiTe  snakes,  and  also  of 
a poisonous  reptile  called  a man-keeper;  althouj^ 
the  common  adder,  and  blind  worm,  are  the  only 
reptiles  of  that  genus  now  known  to  haunt  our 
wilds.  Whether  it  be  possible,  that,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, before  the  country  was  drained,  and  cleared  of 
wood,  ^rpents  of  a larger  size  may  have  existed,  is 
a question  which  the  editor  leaves  to  the  naturalist. 
But,  not  to  mention  the  fabulous  dragon,  slain  in 
Northumberland  by  Sir  Bevie,  the  fame  still  sur- 
vives of  many  a preux  chevalier,  supposed  to  have 
distinguished  himsfdfby  similar  achievements. 

The  manor  of  Sockburne.  in  the  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham, anciently  the  seal  of  the  family  of  Conyers,  or 
Cogniers,  is  held  of  the  bishop  by  the  service  of  pre- 
senting, or  showing  to  him,  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  his  diocese,  an  antique  sword,  or  falchion.  The 
orimn  of  this  pecuhar  service  is  thus  stated  in  Beck- 
witli’s  edition  of  Btoinrr’s  Ancient  Tenure*,  p.  200. 

" Sir  Eklward  Blackett  (the  proprietor  of  the  ma- 
nor) now  represents  the  person  of  Sir  John  Conyers, 
who,  as  tradiuon  says,  in  the  fields  of  Sockburne, 
slew,  with  his  falchion,  a monstrous  creature,  a 
dragon,  a worm,  or  flying  scn>ent,  that  devoured 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  then  owner  of 
Sockburne,  as  a reward  for  his  bravery,  gave  him 
the  manor,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  hola  for  ever, 
on  condition  that  he  tncets  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, with  this  falchion,  on  his  first  entrance  into 
his  diocese,  after  his  election  to  that  sec. 

‘‘And,  jn  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  there  is 
painted, -in  a window  of  Sockburne, church,  the 
falchion  we  just  now  spoke  of : and  it  is  also  cut  in 
marble,  upon  the  tomb  of  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Conyers,  together  with  a dog,  and  the  monstrous 
worm,  or  serpent,  lying  at  his  feet,  of  his  own  kill- 
ing, of  which  .the  history  of  the  family  gives  the 
above  account. 

“ When  the  Bishop  first  comes  into  his  diocese,  he 
crosses  the  river  Tees,  either  at  the  ford  of  Nesbam, 
or  Croft -Bridge,  where  the  counties  of  York  and 
Durham  divide ; atone  of  which  places  Sir  Edward 
Blackett,  either  in  person,  or  by  nis  representative, 
if  the  Bishop  comes  by  Nesham,  rides  into  the  mid- 
dleof  the  rivcrTces,  with  the  ancient  falchion  drawn 
in  his  hand,  or  upon  the  middle  of  Croft-Bridge ; and 
then  presents  the  falcliion  to  the  Bisiiop,  addressing 
bun  in  the  ancient  form  of  words:  upon  which  the 
Bishop  lakes  the  falchion,  into  his  hand,  looks  at  it, 
und  returns  it  hack  again,  wishing  the  lord  of  the 
manor  his  health,  and  the  cnjoyinciit  of  his  c.stalo.” 
The  falchion  above  alluded  to  fins  upon  ii.s  hill  the 
arms  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  an 
eagle,  stippo.scd  to  be  the  enKimi  of  Morciir,  Earl  of 
Northumberland. — Gough’s  Camden^ s liriiannia, 
vnl.  ill.  p.  Hi.  Mr.  Gough,  with  great  nfiiicarunce 
of  probability,  conjectures  tno  dragon,  engraved  on 
the  tomb,  to  be  an  enibleinaiica],  or  heraldic  orna- 
ment. 

The  property,  called  Pollard’s  Lands,  near  Bishop 
Auckland,  is  held  by  a similar  tenure ; and  we  are 
informed,  in  the  work  just  quoted,  that  “Dr.  John- 
son of  Newcastle  met  the  present  Bishop,  Dr.  Elger- 
ton,  in  September,  1771,  at  his  first  arrival  there,  and 
presented  a falchion  upon  his  kne^  and  addressed 
him  in  the  old  form  of  words,  saying,  My  lord,  in 
irW/ 0/ as  well  as  q/the  several  other  ten- 
ants of  Bollard' s Lands,  I do  humbly  present  your 
lordshin  with  this  falchion,  at  your  first  coming 
here,  wherewith,  as  the  tradition  goeth,  Pollard  aleie 
of  old  a great  and  venomous  seriient,  which  did 
much  harm  to  man  and  beast : and  by  the  perform- 
ance »/■  this  service  these  lands  are  holdsn.— An- 
cient Tenures,  p.  201. 

Above  the  south  entrance  of  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  Linton,  in  Roxburghshire,  is  a rude  piece 
of  sculpture,  representing  a knight,  with  a falcon  on 
his  arm,  encountering  with  his  lance,  in  full  career, 
a sort  of  monster,  wnich  the  common  people  call  a 


worm,  or  snake.  Tradition  bears,  that  this  animal 
inhabited  a den  or  hollow,  at  some  distance  from 
the  church,  whence  it  was  wont  to  issue  forth, 
and  ravage  the  country,  or,  by  the  fascination  of  its 
eyes  and  breath,  draw  its  prey  into  its  jaws.  Large 
rewards  were  in  vain  offered  for  the  dc'stniction  of 
this  monster,  which  had  grown  to  so  huge  a bulk, 
that  it  used  to  twist  itself;  in  spiral  folds,  round  a 
green  hillock  of  considerable  height,  still  called 
WormestoD,  and  marked  by  a clump  of  trees.  When 
sleeping  in  this  place,  with  its  mouth  open,  popular 
credulity  afiirms,  that  it  was  slain  by  the  Laird  of 
Lariston,  a man  brave  even  to  madness,  who, 
coming  upon  the  snake  at  full  ^l!op,  thrust  down 
its  throat  a peat  (a  piece  of  tun  dried  for  fuel)  dipt 
in  scalding  pitch,  and  fixed  to  the  point  of  his  lance. 
The  aromatic  quality  of  the  peat  is  said  to  have  pre- 
served the  champion  from  the  eifecte  of  the  mon- 
ster’s poisonous  breath,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
clogged  its  jawa  In  dying,  the  serpent  contracted 
its  folds  with  so  much  violence,  that  their  spiral  im- 
pression is  still  discernible  round  the  hillock  where 
It  lay.  The  noble  family  of  Somerville  are  said  to 
be  descended  from  this  adventurous  knight,  in  me- 
mory of  whose  achievement  they  bear  a dragon  as 
their  crest- 

Thc  sculpture  itself  gives  no  countenance  to  this 
fine  story;  for  the  animal,  whom  the  knight  appears 
to  he  in  the  act  of  slaying,  has  no  rcsemolanco  to  a 
serpent,  but  rather  to  a wolf,  or  boar,  with  which 
the  neighbouring  Cheviot  mountains  must  in  early 
times  have  abounded  ;•  and  there  remain  vestiges  of 
another  monster  of  the  same  species,  attacking  the 
horse  of  the  champion.  An  inscription,  which  might 
have  thrown  light  upon  this  exploit,  is  now  totmly 
defaced.  The  vulgar,  adapting  it  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, toll  us  that  it  ran  thus : 

**  The  ^-oHe  Laird  of  Lari««toan 
Slow  the  witde  wonn  of  WonnictUmne, 

And  wan  all  Lintoun  parochine." 

It  is  most  probable,  that  the  animal  destr<wed  by 
the  ancestor  of  Lord  Somerville,  was  one  of  those 
beasts  of  prey  by  which  Calcdoma  was  formerly  in- 
fested, but  which,  now, 

" Razed  oat  of  all  her  woods,  aa  tropUea  hanjr. 

Grin  hixh  omblazon'd  on  her  cluldrea’a  ahielda?' 

Since  publishing  the,  first  edition  of  this  work,  I 
have  found  the  following  account  of  Somerville’s 
achievement,  in  a M S.  of  some  antiquity  .— 

“ John  Somerville  (son  to  Roger  de  Somerville, 
baron  of  Wichenever,  in  StaiTordshire)  was  made, 
by  King  William,  (the  lion,)  bis  principal  falconer, 
and  got  from  that  King  the  lands  and  baronie  of 
Linton,  in  Tcvioidale,  for  an  oxtraordinarie  and 
valiant  action,  which,  according  to  the  manuscript 
of  the  family  of  Drum,  was  thus : In  the  parochen 
of  Lintoun,  within  the  sheriffdom  of  Roxburgh, 
there  happened  to  breed  a monster,  in  form  of  a 
serpent  or  worme ; in  length,  three  Scot*  yards,  and 
somewhat  bigger  than  an  ordinary  man’s  leg,  with 
a head  more  proportionable  to  its  length  than  great- 
nessc.  It  had  its  den  in  a hollow  piece  of  ground,  a 
mile  south-east  from  Lintoun  church ; it  destroyed 
both  men  and  beasts  that  came  in  its  way.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  destroy  it,  by  shooting  of 
arrows,  and  throwing  of  darts,  none  daring  to  ap- 

5 roach  so  near  as  to  make  use  of  a sword  or  lance. 

ohn  Somerville  undertakes  to  kill  it,  and  being  w*ell 
mounted,  and  attended  with  a sioute  servant,  he  cam, 
before  the  sun-rising,  before  the  dragon’s  den,  having 
prepared  some  long,  small,  and  hard  peats,  (bog- 
turf  dried  for  fuel,)  hedabbea  with  pitch,  rosett,  and 
brimstone,  fixed  with  a small  wire  upon  a wheel,  at 
the  point  of  his  lance;  these,  being  touched  with 
fire,  would  instantly  break  out  into  flames ; and, 
there  being  a breath  of  air,  that  served  to  his  pur- 
pose, about  the  sun-rising,  the  serpent,  dragon,  or 
worme,  so  called  by  tradition,  appeared  with  her 
head,  and  some  part  of  her  body,  without  the  den ; 


* An  altar,  dedicated  to  ^l\-an  Man.  waa  found  in  a flen  in 
Weanlale,  iii  the  bithupric  of  Ilurliam.  From  the  fbllowine  vo- 
tive inacriptioa,  it  appean  to  have  been  erected  by  C.  T.  V.  Mi- 
cianua,  a Knman  jwieral.  upon  Ukiu*  an  uuiaeate  boar,  which 
nooa  of  hu  («wcc«aaon  could  daatruy  : 


" Silvatio  ixvlcto  sacrum,  C.  Tetius  Vefurlu*  Micianti* 
Pretf.  Aloe  ^bottina  ob  aprum  esimiat  forma  captum,  yuem 
multt  ontteeatortM  ejtu  pradarl  non  potuerunt,  Votum  eot- 
vetu  lubmter  poeuR. “—LAMS'a  Notea  on  BaUlo  of  Floddea, 
1774,  p.  fT. 
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wbereopon  his  servant  set  fire  to  tbe  peats  upon  the 
wheel,  at  the,  top  of  the  lance,  and  John  Somerville, 
adianciag  with  a full  gallop,  thrust  the  same  with 
the  wheel,  and  a great  part  of  the  lance,  directly  into 
the  serpent's  mouth,  which  wente  down  its  throat 
I mto  the  bell)',  and  was  left  there,  the  lance  break- 
iag  bjr  the  rebounding  of  the  horse,  and  giving  a 
(Muflr  wound  to  the  dragon ; for  which  action  he 
was  knight^  by  King  WUTiam  ; and  his  effigies  was 
cat  in  Sion  in  the  posture  he  performed  this  actione, 
and  placed  above  tbe  principal  church  door  of  Lin- 
totta,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen,  with  his  name  and 
limaine:  and  the  place,  where  this  monster  was 
killed  is  at  this  day  called,  by  tbe  common  people, 
who  have  the  foreaaidstoty  by  tradition,  the  Wormes 
Glen.  And  further  to  perpetuate  this  actione,  the 
barons  of  Lintoun,  Ckiwthallv,  and  Drum,  did  al- 
ways carry  for  crest,  a wheel,  and  thereon  a dra- 
gon."—Extracted  from  a genealogical  MS.  in  the 
Idvocates’  Library,  written  about  teiSO.  The  falcon 
eva  the  champion’s  arm,  in  the  monument,  may  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  his  office  of  falconer  to  Wil- 
lijun  of  Scotland. 

The  Ballad  of  Kempion  is  given  chiefly  from  Mrs. 
Browrn's  31S^  with  corrections  from  a recited  f^rag- 
loem.* 

Kskpion. 

Ccai  heir,  cum  heir,  ye  freely  feed, 

.\nd  lay  your  head  low  on  my  knee ; 

The  heaviest  weirdt  I will  you  read, 

That  ever  was  read  to  gay  ladye. 

**  O metklc  dolour  sail  ye  dree. 

And  aye  the  salt  seas  o’er  ye’ sc  swim  ; 

And  far  mair  dolour  sail  ye  dree 
On  Estmere  crags,?  when  ye  them  climb. 

“ I weird  ye  to  a fiery  beast,§ 

And  relieved  sail  ye  never  be, 

Till  Kempion,  the  klngis  son, 

Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  thee.’*— 

O metkie  dolour  did  she  dree. 

And  aye  the  salt  seas  o’er  she  swam ; 

And  far  mair  dolour  did  she  dree 
On  Elstmere  crags,  when  she  them  clanib. 

ind  aye  she  cried  for  Kempion, 

Gin  he  would  but  come  to  her  hand : 

Nor  word  has  gane  to  Kempion, 

That  sicken  a beast  was  m his  land. 

**  Now,  bv  my  sooth ’’  said  Kempion, 

**  This  fiery  beast  Fll  gang  and  see.”— 

• sir.  Motherwell  hw  printed  from  rwifatlun  in  the  wwt  of 
SmtUnl.  • vereton  of  thi*  Wlad,  in  whicli.  he  thinks , tlip  iiame 
ihr  hero  H pvMi  “in  (Tiwter  paritr  Uwii  in  anr  lieforo  mib- 
Med.’*  “ Kemp  Owiryne.’’  he  fay*,  “ w no  duulit  fho  laine  Ew- 
«■«  OwaiB  ap  Urien.  King  of  Regw,  ti  c.  StrntheWde.)  who 
woeiehnied  by  TaUeMin  ami  I.lywarrh-faen,  and  aluo  in  the 
tr«hh  Trial!*-’*  Kemp  mean*  liero,  or  chatt:plon.  The  otlwr 
iwiilingi  in  Mr.  Motherwell'*  copy  are  unimportant.— 
Ea.i 

t Weird— Fraai  tbe  German  auxiliary  '’Ctb  teerden,  ” to  be- 
ewac." 

Zlfbf  Ertfom  Cngt  we  are  to  undentand  the  rocky  clitft  of 
StonSiBabrHuid,  in  opporitimi  to  Weetmoreland,  we  may  Itrinir 
wvforBeof  nction  near  Baitil)oruu|th,  and  Iberetty  almost  iden- 
trfy  the  tale  of  Kempion  with  that  of  tlie  Laidley  Worm  of 
Spbtdlaecn.  to  which  it  bear*  *0  atruns  a reeetnblance. 

f Our  ideas  of  draicrm*  and  gcnientN  arc  probably  derired  from 
the  dcaartiiM%'Tan«.  ' The  leffends  of  Re^nar  Lodbrov.  and  of 
the  hasw  anaka  in  the  Ediia,  by  whoee  frdd*  llic  w«rrid  u cncir- 
rind,  are  well  known.  Griffint  and  dmpuna  were  fkbletl  by  the 
Dines,  ss  waubinp  over  ami  defendinf  hoards  of  fold.— Bar/ho- 
Itm  de  cam.  Coni.  maUU,  p.  190.  .Saro  OrammaHnu,  lib.  2. 

Edda  also  mention*  one  Pafner,  who,  tramformcil  into  a ser- 
pent. brooded  over  bi.1  liuJdcn  tniisure*.  From  these  aulliorilies, 
sad  that  of  Herodotus,  our  MilUm  draws  hi*  iimilo,— 

**  A*  when  a Gryphon,  tbrousb  the  wilderness, 

With  winfed  course,  o'er  hill  or  inuory  dale, 

Poriues  Ut«  Ariniaspian.  w ho,  by  sUuilUi, 

Had  final  bis  wrakefuJ  custody  purloin’d 
’Vx  fuoided  fold.” 

t Warwolf  or  Lyeanthronus,  sifnifies  a mafician,  pouenainf 
the  pownr  of  transfiinninf  nimseli  into  a wolf,  for  the  purpose  of 
lavsM  and  devastation.  It  is  protnibie  the  word  was  first  used 
symUaiicaHr,  to  dittinfuish  tiioim  who,  by  mean*  of  intoxicalinc 
twbs,  could  work  their  passions  into  a frantic  state,  and  throw 
themselves  upon  their  enemies  with  the  fury  and  temerity 
of  lavcttwa  wolves.  Such  were  the  noiod  Beneriar  of  Uio 


lea 

“ sooth,”  Bald  Segramour, 

My  ae  brother,  I’ll  gang  wi’  ihce.'* 

Then  bigged  hae  they  a bonny  boat, 

And  they  hae  «et  her  to  the  sea ; 

But  a mile  before  they  reach’d  the  shore,  • 
Around  them  she  gard  the  red  fire  flee. 

*'  O Segramour,  ket.*p  the  boat  afloat, 

And  let  her  na  the  land  o’er  near ; 

Fur  this  wicked  beast  will  sure  cae  mad, 

And  set  firo  to  a’  the  land  anu  mair.”— 

Syne  has  he  bent  an  arblast  bow, 

And  aim’d  an  arrow  at  her  head ; 

And  swore  if  she  didna  quit  the  land, 

Wi’  that  same  shaft  to  shoot  her  dead. 

” O out  of  my  stythe  I winna  rise, 

(.\nd  it  is  not  for  the  awe  0’  thoe,) 

Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son. 

Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me.” — 

He  has  touted  him  o’er  the  dizzy  crag. 

And  gien  the  monster  kisses  anc; 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 

Tbe  fleryest  beast  tliat  ever  was  seen. 

" O out  o’  my  stythe  I winna  rise, 

(And  not  for  a'  thy  bow  nor  thee,) 

Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son, 

Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me.”— 

He’s  louted  him  o’er  the  Estmere  crags. 

And  he  has  gi’en  her  kisses  twa ; 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 

The  fieryest  beast  that  ever  you  saw.J 

“ O out  of  my  den  I winna  rise, 

Nor  flee  it  for  the  fear  o’  thee. 

Till  Kempion,  that  courteous  knight. 

Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiw  me.”— 

He’s  louted  him  o’er  the  lofty  crag. 

And  he  has  gi’en  her  kisses  three : 

Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam. 

The  loveliest  ladye  e’er  could  be ! 

” And  by  my  sooth,”  says  Kempion, 

” My  ain  true  love,  (for  this  is  she,) 

They  surely  had  a heart  0’  stane, 

Could  put  thee  to  such  misery. 

“ O was  it  warwolf  in  the  wood  ?ll 
Or  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea  1 
Or  was  it  man  or  vile  woman. 

My  ain  true  love,  that  misbaped  thee?” — 

Scandinavians,  wdio,  in  their  fits  of  voluntary  frcniy,  wera  wont 
to  pertbrm  the  must  aitoiiishinf  exploit*  of  streiietli,  and  to  pur- 
(letnito  thfl  most  horrible  excosses,  althousli,  in  tneir  natural 
state,  they  neither  weru  eapnble  of  freater  cnmc*  nor  exertions 
than  ordinary  men.  This  quality  tliey  ascriUxI  to  Udin.  “ Odf- 
nue  fMcert  vaiuU  VI  tuMta  iptlut  inter  bellandum  caci  vei 
turdfvel  attoniiijlerent  aimaque  illorum  tmtar  baculorum 
obtusa  essent.  Sui  vero  mitUee  elnetortcU  incedebemt,  ac  in- 
etar  ranum  vol  lutiorum  furebant  acuta  aua  arrodentea  ; et  ro- 
buatiut  vral  vet  tauri.adteraarioa  frveidibant : ipria  vero 
neque  ignia  neoue ferrum  nocuit.  Eaquahtaa  rocatur  furor 
Beratrkiciia."~Snorro  Siurleaon,  quotM  by  Bartholin,  die  cm- 
aU  cmternptx  mortU,  p.  344.  For  a llillnr  account  of  iliese 
frantic  champions,  see  the  Uervarar  Saga,  published  by  Siihm ; 
also  the  Chriatni  Saga,  and  moNt  of  the  ancient  Norwi-rian  his- 
tories and  rumaiiccs.  Camden  ex|ilains  tlio  talcs  of  tlie  Irish, 
nunoerninf  men  traruformed  into  wolves,  upon  nearly  tlie  stuns 
principle.— GocoB's  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  vol.  iiL 
p.  S iO. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  the  transformation  into  a wolf  was  be- 
lieved to  be  real,  and  to  affect  tla'  body  as  well  as  tbe  mind  : and 
to  such  transfiirmation*  our  faitliful  Gervose  of  Tilbury  bear*  evi- 
dence. os  an  eye-witnc«.  “ Vidimus  frequenter  in  Anglia  per 
lunation  fa  hmnlnea  in  lupoa  mutari.qttod  hontinurngmua 
Oerulfoa  Galli  rocunt,  Angli  vero  wkk- wip  dfeunr.  Wb« 
enim  Angtice  virum  aonat,  WLF  lupum."  01.  Imp  De  ocur 
lia  apertU  post  peccatum.  The  IcannHl  commentator*  u|m 
tlie  art  of  *orc4-n;  difler  wiiloly  conremin*  the  manner  in  which 
the  arch-fiend  eflects  this  clianfc  u|-on  the  person*  of  bis  vassals ; 
w’lietber  by  Rummiidinit  their  bodies  with  a sort  of  pelisse  of  con- 
densed air,  liaviiqr  the  forui  of  a wolf;  or  wla*th«r  by  some  delu- 
sion atli'Ctine  the  eyes  of  oicctatiir.'i ; or,  finally,  by  an  actual  cor- 
poreal trniisturmHtion.  Tlie  curious  reodor  may  consujt  Delrii 
DiaquiaUlonea  Mai'icw,,  p.  183 : and  (if  he  pleasrsi)  Erv;ic^us  Je 
Sciura  JSax'arti/M— -Finceliu*,  oh.  a de  Mirac.— Rcniisiu*.  lib. 
a de  Deniionolat.—RinafiOii.  de  Confeation.  Mato/tcaruau  t 
not  to  iiieiitiun  Spondxiius,  IVvlinus,  Peureni*.  Phii^ipus  Canie- 
nuius,  Ctudroachus,  PoCnts  Thytioua,  Buitljolomcus  dpiucus. 
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“ It  wasna  warwolf  in  the  wood, 

Nor  waa  it  mermaid  in  the  sea  ; 

But  it  waa  my  wicked  step-mother, 

And  wac  and  weary  may  she  be  !”— 

“ O.  a heavier  weird  shall  lifflit  her  on. 

Than  ever  fell  on  vile  woman ; 

Her  hair  shall  grow  rough,  and  her  teeth  grow 
lang, 

And  on  her  four  feet  shall  she  gang. 

“ None  shall  take  pity  her  unon ; 

In  Wormeswood  she  aye  shall  won ; 

And  relieved  shall  she  never  be, 

Till  St.  Mungo*  come  over  the  sea.”— 

And,  sighing,  said  that  weary  w’ight, 

“ I doubt  that  day  I’ll  never  see !” 


LORD  THOMAS  AND  FiUR  ANNIE. 

MOW  FiaST  PCBUBHBD  IM  A PCaFECT  STATE. 

This  ballad  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  in 
a perfect  state.  A fragment,  comprehending  the  2d, 
4tn,  6tb,  and  6th  verses,  as  also  the  1 7th,  has  ap- 
peared m several  collections.  The  present  copy  is 
chiefly  taken  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman, 
residing  near  Kirkhilh  in  West  Lothian ; the  same 
from  whom  were  obtained  the  variations  in  the  tale 
of  Tamlaru,  and  the  fragment  of  the  Wi/c  qf  Ush- 
er's WdL,  which  is  the  next  in  order. 

The  tale  is  much  the  same  with  the  Breton  ro- 
mance, called  Lay  U Prairie  or  the  Sotiff  qf  the  Ash. 
Indeed,  the  Editor  is  convinced,  that  the  farther  our 
researches  are  extended,  the  more  we  shall  see 
ground  to  believe,  that  the  romantic  ballads  of  later 
times  are,  for  the  most  part,  abrid^ents  of  the  an- 
cient metrical  romances,  narrated  in  a smoother 
stanza  and  more  modern  language.  A copy  of 
ancient  romance  alluded  to  is  preserved  in  the  in- 
valuable collection  (W.  4.  1.)  of  the  Advocates’  Li- 
brary, and  begins  thus : 

“ We  reiluth  oft  anil  fincicth  ywrita 
And  (hia  clorfcc*  wele  it  wile 
Loyea  that  ben  in  harping 
Ben  yfound  offerli  thing 
Sum  beth  of  wer  and  some  of  wo 
Bum  ofjoye  and  mirtlic  alto 
And  auin  of  trecherio  and  gilo 
Of  old  aventoura  that  fel  while 
And  aura  of  bourdca  and  nbaudjr 
And  many  ther  both  of  faery 
Of  al  dangea  that  men  aeth 
Maitt  o’  lovo  foriotb  yai  ticth. 

Sir  Oi'orjcn  MnekeorJo.  ami  Kinc  Jaim?'.  1.,  with  t!i'»  Hnr'ifflt 
Monricur  Outle  of  IJnylc.  'I'lie  K;lilor  it  » nnlj  ■'ince 

the  etiirpnlioii  of  wiilvra  that  our  Kiitiali  itOTC»'rt'*.;<*jf  hrive  udopl- 
cd  the  rliaguiau  of  luinia,  caU.  nml  more  fatnihur  itniraa^ 

A wild  story  of  a war-wolf,  or  riitlinr  a w(l^If!•ar.  fe  told  in 
Torftriw’  ni>it<ey  nf  llrtdll*  Krnka.  At<  fin-  oiigteal  i(» « m-arce 
book,  liitle  known  in  thin  cousilry,  some  reademmaybo  intcrintod 
by  a auiilyaio  of  the  tale. 

Hrinim,  King  of  ttfiland.  Imd  an  orily^on,  eitllr'il  nirinm,  the 
nirwi  benuliful  and,miist  fullant  of  the  Nr«w<Jgjaa  youth.  At  an 
advanced  ivrital  ofUAs,  Uu*  king  iMT.tmo  wiaino«ire«l  of  a rpi'.'cA 
laSy/*  whom  lie  ehuHu  fur  hi»  amuid  will'.  A ni'iiaal  imd  ten- 
der uiCrcUun  luui.  tVom  iiitiuicy,  t,uh«M»'d  IhHwiM  Biornoand  He- 
re. tim  lovely  daughter  of  an  aucii-nt  waninr.  Bui  tl«  B«w  qii  -en 
coal  upon  her  sleu  ann  an  eye  of  incestuom  piwoont  to  gratify 
wliich.  alic  |irevaiii!il  u|Hm  hnr  liudiunil.  wiiiai  }«>  Del  out  ufioii  <<ne 
of  tboae jiimtirol  caiKaliMonR,  which  fomn-d  the  Rummer  r ain- 

fiaign  of  a Bcoinlinavian  numnreh,  to  K-avu  tlit!  princi' at  tauiie. 
n tlie  aliat.*nceof  Hringo,  ahecuiiiinimiciUtxl  to  lh'>niohr-i  impure 
aifecliun,  end  was  reiuiiRed  with  dini'iiiit  (lud  violfiirp.  Tlic  rage 
of  tlic  weinl  atep-mcBner  waa  IxMindit-^s.  ” Heiie<s  t«*ltiewitoii«  I" 
she  exclanncil.  striking  th*'  prinre  with  n fjove  of  urolf-sltin ; 
" Hence  to  ills  wood*  t subsist  only  on  thy  llifli  ’rs  lwrds : live 
pursuing,  and  die  puRupd  B*  Fnjm  tlii*  tbfi  Priiire  Hiurau 

was  no  more  lecn,  ami  ttie  hcrdsini’n  ufthe  kinjr'*r»t(h»  stain  id)- 
Rvrved  that  aauiiiiahiiigileva5t;in«n  w:ia  iiind>>  aniong  their 

flockt,  liy  a black  bear,  of  niuiieiL-iir  afee  }w«l  unii.niu!  femrity. 
Every  attcaipl  U)  snare  or  tiPalroy  ihiR  nolmnl  was  found  vain; 
and  much  was  the  unavmlini:  legrctKir  tin-  oNhhcc  ofUiomo. 
vvhoaedoligfat  had  been  in  cstirijatiu,*:  Iwasw  »f  jwey.  Hem,  the 
faithftil  mistreat  of  ilie  young  prince.  adiU-d  her  tear*  to  the  sor- 
row of  the  people.  As  alui  w ua  iudul.jing  her  midancholy,  npurt 
from  society.  Mie  wot  uKniied  liy  the  .yipTonch  of  the  nionstmua 
lieor,  which  wna  liie  dread  of  the  wlmle  ciiuntry.  Ittudilu  to  es- 
raix;,  she  waited  its  opproae.h,  in  exiii'etjitioii  nt  tfisfnnt  death : 
will'll,  lo  herastoniahinent,  tile  aninmi  lawiiHt  livr,  rolled 
himmiifat  her  foH,  and  itaranleo  her  witlit-y«,  in  w hich,  spile  of 
the  hornhle  tnuisninnntimi.  itie  still  rerofnisrd  the  emnnw  of 
W lust  lover.  Bom  had  the  courage  u,  follow  the  bear  to  Ilia 
cavern,  wbrae,  during  cenain  hours,  the  Riicll  twrmiued  him  to 
teaunie  fait  human  iliape.  Her  love  lArrcame  her  repuennnee  at 
so  atrange  a mode  of  Id'e.  and  ihe  contlnuvd  to  inhnlnt  the  cavern 
of  Bioruo  enjoying  liis  society  during  the  periods  of  hi<  fa'idom 


'*  In  Breytene  hi  hold  time 
This  la^  were  w nought  to  actUie  this  lioM 
When  tinges  might  our  y hero 
Of  ftni  morvaile*  (hat  Uier  wer 
Tlioy  token  a iiarp  in  glee  and  game 
And  mnknl  a lay  and  gaf  it  name 
Now  of  Uiia  aventoura  that  weron  y fklle 
Y nan  roll  sum  ac  nought  tile 
An  herkeneth  Ixinlingivi  aothe  to  aaia 
I chil  you  tel  Lay  Le  Prain 
Befcl  a cat  in  Brateyne 
Wlicroof  waa  maile  Lay  Le  Train 
In  Inglicho  tor  to  teiien  y wit 
Of  one  ashe  foraothn  it  la 
On  ano  ontammpio  fair  with  aile 
Ttial  sum  tyme  waa  bi  fiillc,"  &c. 

A ballad,  agreeing  in  everj'  respect  with  that  which 
follows,  exists  in  the  Danish  collection  of  ancient 
songs  entitled  Kjempe  Viscr.  It  is  called  Shictn 
Anna,  i.  e.  Fair  Annie;  and  lias  been  translated 
literally  by  my  learned  fnend,  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson. 
—See  nis  “Popular  Ballads,’’  Fdin.  1806,  vol.  ii,  p. 
100.  This  work  contains  many  original  and  curious 
observations  on  the  connexion  between  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Britain  and  of  the  northern  nationa. 

Lo&d  Thomas  and  Faib  Akkie. 

“ It’s  narrow,  narrow',  make  your  bed, 

And  learn  to  lie  your  lane : 

For  I’m  gaun  o’er  the  sea.  Fair  Annie, 

A braw  bride  to  Itring  hamo. 

Wi’  her  I will  get  gowd  and  gear ; 

Wi’  you  I ne’er  got  nane. 

“ But  wha  will  bake  my  bridal  bread. 

Or  brew  my  bridal  ale  ? 

And  wha  will  w'elcome  my  brisk  bride, 

That  I bring  o’er  the  daleT’— 

“ It’s  I will  bake  your  bridal  bread. 

And  brew  your  oridal  ale; 

And  I will  welcome  your  bnsk  bride. 

That  you  bring  o’er  the  dale.’’— 

“ But  she  that  welcomes  my  brisk  bride, 

Maun  gang  like  maiden  fair ; 

She  maun  lace  on  her  robe  sae  jimp. 

And  braid  her  yellow  hair.’’— 

“ But  how’  can  I rang  maiden-like, 

When  maiden  I am  nane  1 

Have  I not  bom  seven  sons  to  thee, 

And  am  with  child  again 

fmin  enchantment.  One  day,  looking  sailly  upon  hia  wffe,**Bera,'* 
wki  the  iirince,  *'  the  end  of  my  life  approaclm*.  My  ftesbwill 
anon  K’rvf  for  the  repuat  of  my  father  and  hii  courtier*.  But, 
do  thou  boworc  Imt  ciUier  tlie  threat*  or  cntroatic*  of  my  diab»- 
lical  ttep-niothcr  induce  then  to  partako  of  tlic  horrid  haiiaaeL 
.So  tliou  Rhalt  safely  briny  forth  threo  iions,  who  shall  be  the  won* 
lier  of  the  North.”  The  spell  now  operated,  and  the  unfurtunaie 
imncu  sallied  frum  his  cavern  to  prowl  umoi»  the  herds.  Bet* 
followed  him,  weeping,  and  at  a disiance.  The  dainour  of  Ote 
chase,  was  now  lieard.  It  was  the  old  king,  who,  returned  ftoin 
his  piratical  excuminn,  had  collected  a strung  force  to  destroy  tho 
devouring  animat  which  rovagti]  bis  country.  The  poor  bear  de- 
fended himself  gallantly,  slaying  many  dogs,  and  some  hunts- 
men. At  length,  wearied  out,  besought  protection  at  the  o 
MX  fatlier.  But  his  supplicating  gesture*  wore  in  vafa).  miuJ  the 
eyes  of  patetnol  affection  proved  more  dull  than  thosa  of  love. 
Biomo  died  by  tiie  lance  of  his  father,  anti  his  flesh  was  t^paml 
for  the  royal  hatMiuet.  Bera  was  recognised,  and  hurrieninto  the 
ntiocn’s  presence.  The  sorceress,  as  Biomo  had  pndioted.  en- 
deavour^ to  prevail  ti|ion  Bera  to  cat  of  w hat  was  then  esteemed 
a renl  dainty.  KntreaUes  and  Ihri'uls  tiring  in  vain,  flwce  was, 
by  luequocn's  command, employed  for  this  turrpose,  and  Bora  was 
coropellud  to  swallow  one  morsel  of  tlie  lienr's  flesh.  A sreond 
was  put  into  her  mouth,  but  she  had  an  oin'ottunity  of  putting  it 
aside.  She  was  tlien  dinmiMod  to  her  fatlnir's  house.  Here,  hi 
proc.css  of  lime,  site  was  dolivured  of  Uyiw  Mips,  two  of  whom 
were  affected  variously,  in  peisoii  and  di«i>u!UtioD,  by  the  rbare 
their  mothor  had  been  cnm^x'llii]  to  take  in  Uic  feast  of  the  king. 
Tlie  eldest,  from  hi.s  middle  tkiwnwanis,  resembled  ao  eia, 
whence  tie  derivinl  the  name  ofElgford.  He  proved  a Pian  of  on- 
comiiion  strength,  but  of  savage  tnannnis.  and  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  a roblier.  Tborer,  tlie  second  son  of  Bora,  vrns  hand- 
some and  well  shniied,  saving  that  he  had  the  foot  of  a dog.  ftom 
which  he  obtained  the  aTMwIlation  of  Hoiindsfoot.  But  Itodvar, 
the  thini  son.  was  a model  of  iierlection  in  mind  and  body.  He 
revenged  upon  the  necromantic  i|uren  tin-  itcaih  of  his  Either, 
nnd  itocame  the  most  ccleiiraUMl  chainruon  of  bis  agt*.— iTfis/orta 
Hroljl  h'ruirB  Uaffnia,  t7lS.  (Tim  curious  render  is  roffarriM)  to 
'*  The  nnc.icot  English  Romance  of  William  anil  the  WerwvdC 
edited  from  nn  unique  copy  in  King’s  College  Library.  CanAridg*. 
with  an  Introduction  by  Fr«)derick  Maddun,  Esq.  pcintad  fbr 
the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1832.— Eo.J 
* St.  Mwlg<^—QL  Kcntignro. 
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She’s  ta’en  hn  iroung  son  in  her  arms, 
Another  in  her  hand ; 

And  she’s  op  to  the  highest  tower, 

To  see  hiin  come  to  land. 


“ Gin  my  seven  sons  were  seven  young  rats, 
Running  on  the  castle- wa’. 

And  I were  a crey  cat  inysell, 

I soon  would  worry  them  o’. 


“ Come  op,  come  up,  my  eldest  son, 

And  look  o’er  von  sea-strand. 

And  see  your  father's  new-come  bride 
Before  she  come  to  land.”— 

“ Come  down,  come  down,  my  mother  dear, 
Come  free  the  castle- wa  ! 

I fear,  if  longer  ye  stand  there, 

Yt^ll  let  yourscil  down  fa’.”— 

And  she  gaed  down,  and  farther  down. 

Her  love’s  ship  for  to  see  ; 

And  the  topmast  and  the  mainmast 
Shone  like  the  silver  free. 

And  she’s  gane  down,  and  farther  down, 

Hie  brides  ship  to  behold  ; 

And  the  topmast  and  the  mainmast 
They  shone  just  like  the  gold. 

She’s  ta’en  her  seven  sons  in  her  hand 
I wot  she  didna  fail ! 

She  met  Lord  Thomas  and  his  bride. 

As  they  came  o’er  the  dale. 

“Too’ re  welcome  to  your  house,  Lord  Thomas ; 
You’re  welcome  to  your  land  ; 

You’re  welcome,  with  your  fair  ladye, 

That  you  lead  by  the  hand. 

“You’re  welcome  to  your  ha’s,  ladye. 

Your  welcome  to  your  bowers ; 

You’re  welcome  to  your  hame,  ladye. 

For  a’  that’s  here  is  yours.”— 


"Gin  my  seven  sons  were  seven  young  hares, 
Running  o’er  yon  lilly  lee, 

And  I were  a gn?w  hound  mysell. 

Soon  worried  they  a’  should  be.”— 

And  wae  and  sad  fair  Annie  sot. 

And  drearie  was  her  sang; 

And  ever,  as  she  sobb’d  and  grat, 

" Wae  to  the  man  that  did  the  wrang  !”— 

“ Mv  gown  is  on,”  said  the  new-come  bride, 
"My  shoes  are  on  my  feet, 

And  ] will  to  fair  Annie’s  chamber. 

And  see  what  gars  her  greet — 

" What  ails  ye,  what  ails  ye,  Fair  Annie, 
That  ye  make  sic  a moan  ? 

Has  your  wine  barrels  cast  the  girds, 

Or  IS  your  white  bread  gone  1 

"O  wha  was’t  was  your  father,  Annie, 

Or  wha  was’t  was  your  mother  1 

And  had  you  ony  sister,  Annie, 

Or  had  you  ony  brother  7” — 

" The  Earl  of  Wemvss  was  my  father, 

The  Countess  of  Wemyss  my  mother ; 

And  a’  the  folk  about  the  house, 

To  me  were  sister  and  brother.” — 

" If  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  was  your  father, 

I wot  sae  was  he  mine; 

And  it  shall  not  be  for  lack  o’  gowd. 

That  ye  your  love  sail  tyne. — 


"I  thank  thee,  Annie;  I thank  thee,  Annie; 
Sae  dearly  as  I thank  thee; 

You’re  the  likest  to  iny  sister  Annie, 

That  ever  1 did  see. 

"There  came  a knight  out  o’er  the  sea, 

And  steal’d  ray  sister  away ; 

The  shame  scoup*  in  his  company, 

And  land  where’er  he  gae  !”— 

She  hang  ae  napkin  at  the  door. 

Another  in  the  ha’ ; 

And  a’  to  wipe  the  tnckling  tears, 

Sae  fast  as  they  did  fa’. 

And  ye  she  served  the  lang  tables, 

With  white  bread  and  with  wine ; ' . » 

And  aye  she  drank  the  wan  water, 

To  bad  her  colour  fine.t 

And  ave  she  served  the  lang  tables, 

W’itn  white  bread  and  with  brown  ; 

And  aye  she  turn’d  her  round  about, 

Sae  fast  the  tears  fell  down. 

And  he’s  ta’cn  down  the  silk  napkin, 

Hung  on  a silver  pin ; 

And  aye  he  wipes  the  (ear  trickling 
Adown  her  cheek  and  chin. 

And  aye  he  turn’d  him  round  about. 

And  smiled  amang  his  men. 

S^a — **  Like  ye  best  the  old  ladye, 

Or  her  that’s  new  come  hame  r’— 

When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung, 
And  a*  men  bound  to  bed, 

Lord  Thomas  and  his  new-come  bride. 

To  their  chamber  they  were  gaed. 

Annie  made  her  bed  a little  forbye, 

To  hear  what  they  might  say  ; 

**  And  ever  alas !”  fair  Annie  criM, 

" That  I should  see  this  day ! 


" For  I have  seven  ships  o’  mine  ain, 
A’  loaded  to  the  brim  ; 

And  I will  gic  them  a’  to  thee, 

Wi’  four  to  thine  eldest  son. 

But  thanks  to  a’  the  powers  in  heaven, 
That  I gae  maiden  hame  !”— 


THE  WIFE  OP  USHER’S  WELL. 


A rBACMEN~r. 


NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 


There  lived  a wife  at  Usher’s  Well, 
.And  a wealthy  wife  was  she, 

She  had  three  stout  and  stalwart  sons. 
And  sent  them  o’er  the  sea. 

They  hadna  been  a week  from  her, 

A we«^k  but  barely  ane. 

When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife, 
That  her  three  sons  were  gone. 

They  hadna  been  a week  from  her, 

A week  but  barely  three, 

When  word  came  to  the  carline  wife. 
That  her  sons  she’d  never  see. 


" I wish  the  wind  mav  never  ceasc,t 
Nor  fishes  S in  the  flood, 

Till  my  three  sons  come  hame  to  me. 
In  earthly  flesh  and  blood  !”— 


It  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

When  nights  are  lang  and  mirk, 

The  carline  wife’s  three  sons  came  hame, 
And  their  hats  were  o’  the  birk. 


It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 
Nor  yet  m ony  sheugh ; 

But  at  the  gates  o’  Paradise 
That  birk  grew  fair  eneugh.ll 


flfewip— <3o,  or  nitboT  (Ijr. 

* To  kwp  her  (Vnrn  ebaoftos  countenance. 

X The  Mme  of  this  vctm  w ooscure,  owiof,  probably,  to  eomip- 
tioo  by  ledton.  It  would  appear  that  the  mother  bad  sinned  ui 
tV  mme  degree  with  the  celebrated  Lenore. 

i (ClBciT.  Should  ve  not  read,  (atJUha  hero.  /SxsAw— i & 
tama)— Ed.] 


B The  notion,  that  tho  souls  of  the  blessed  wear  farlands.  sofma 
to  lie  of  Jewish  origin.  At  lco.^1  in  tlie  Meuue-book,  there  it  a 
Rabhiniral  tradition  to  Iho  following  efli-ct 
**  It  foil  out,  that  a Jow,  wIkhiu  ooinc  was  Poniro,  an  annent 
man,  whoso  business  was  altogether  al>out  the  dead,  coming  to 
the  door  of  the  scliool.  saw  one  standing  there,  who  bad  a gar- 
land upon  his  bead.  Tlion  was  Rabbi  Ponim  ofiaid,  imagining  it 
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“ Blow  up  the  fire,  my  maidens . 

Bring  water  from  the  well ! 

For  a’  my  house  shall  feast  this  night, 
Since  my  three  sons  are  well.” — 

And  she  has  made  to  them  a bed. 

She’s  made  it  large  and  wide ; 

And  she’s  ta’en  her  mantle  her  about, 
Sat  down  at  the  bed-side. 

Up  then  crew  the  red  red  cock. 

And  up  and  crew  the  gray 

The  eldest  to  the  youngest  said, 

'Tis  time  we  were  away.”— 

The  cock  he  hadna  craw’d  but  once. 

And  clapp’d  his  wings  at  a’. 

Whan  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 

“ Brother,  we  must  awa.— 

*‘  The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw. 
The  channerin’*  worm  doth  chide; 

Gin  we  be  mist  out  o’  our  place, 

A sair  pain  we  maun  bide.t 

" Fare  ye  weel,  my  mother  dear ! 
Fareweel  to  barn  and  byre  I 

And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass. 

That  kindles  my  mother^s  fire.” 


COSPATRICK- 

NEVER  BEFORE  PUBUSHED. 

A copy  of  thii  Ballad,  materially  different  from  that 
which  follows,  appeared  in  “ Scottish  Songs,’*  ' 
2 vols.  Edinburgh,  1792,  under  the  title  of  Lord  | 
Bothwell.  Some  stanzas  hare  been  Irartsf erred  \ 
from  thence  to  the  present  copy,  which  ia  taken 
down  from  the  recitation  of  a Lady,  nearly  re-  \ 
lated  to  the  Editor.t  Some  readings  have  been 
also  adopted  from  a third  cow,  in  Mrs.  Bbow2»’s 
MS.,  under  the  title  qf  Child  Bren  Ion.  Cospatrick 
(Comes  Patricius)  was  the  designation  of  the  Karl 
of  Dunbar,  tn  the  days  qf  and  Bsuce.  i 

Cospatrick  has  sent  o’er  the  facm ; 

Cospatrick  brought  his  ladye  hame ; 

And  fourscore  ships  have  come  her  wi’, 

The  ladye  by  the  grenc-wood  tree. 

There  w’ere  twal’  and  twal’  wi’  baken  bread. 

And  twal’  and  twal’  wi’  gowd  sae  reid. 

And  twal’  and  twal’  wi’  bouted  fiour, 

And  twal’  and  twal’  wi’  the  paramour. 

Sweet  Willy  was  a widow’s  son, 

And  at  her  stimin  he  did  run  ; 

And  she  was  clad  in  the  finest  pall, 

But  aye  she  let  the  tears  down  fall. 


THE  WIFE  OF  USHER’S  WELL. 


WM  a •pint  Wberonpofi  he.  whom  the  Rabbi  mw,  called  oat  to 
hini.  ■ajriiur,  * Be  not  afraid,  Init  paie  forward.  Do*t  thou  not 
know  mo  7’  Then  «aid  Rabbi  Poaim,  ‘Art  thou  not  he  whom  I 
buried  reaterdar  F And  be  was  aniwcred.  ‘ Yea.  I am  he.’  Upon 
which  Kabbi  Ponhn  laid, ' Whr  comMt  thou  bitherl  How  furetii 
it  with  thoa  in  the  other  world }’  And  the  apparition  made  an- 


” 0 is  your  saddle  set  awryel 
Or  rides  your  steed  for  you  ower  high  1 
Or  are  you  mourning,  in  your  tid^ 

That  you  suld  be  Cospatrick’s  bride  1” — 

” I am  not  mourning,  at  this  tide. 

That  I suld  be  Cpspntrick’s  bride; 

But  1 am  sorrowing  in  my  mood. 

That  I suld  leave  my  mother  good. 

’’  But,  gentle  boy,  come  tell  to  m^ 

What  is  the  custom  of  thy  couniric?”— 

“ The  custom  thereof,  mv  dame,”  he  says, 

” Will  ill  a gentle  ladye  please. 

" Seven  king’s  daughters  has  our  lord  wedded,- 
And  seven  king’s  daughters  has  our  lord  bedded  ; 
But  he’s  cutted  their  breasts  frae  their  breast-batke. 
And  sent  them  mourning  hame  again. 

"Yet,  gin  you’re  sure  that  you’re  a maid, 

Ye  may  gac  safely  to  bis  Ixxl ; 

But  gir  o’  that  ye  be  na  sure, 

Then  hire  some  damsell  o’  your  hour.”— 

The  ladyc’s  call’d  her  hour  maiden. 

That  waiting  was  into  her  train ; 

" Five  thousand  merks  I’ll  gie  to  thee, 

To  sleep  tliis  night  with  my  lord  for  me.” — 

•wpr.  ‘ It  cocth  wfll  witit  me,  and  I am  in  hicli  osteem  in  Para- 
dbc.'  Tlicn  uid  the  Kabtii,  ''IThmi  wart  but  looked  uoon  in  tim 
world  an  an  inKiimificaiil  Jow.  What  cuml  work  didu  thou  do. 
that  thou  art  tiius  oter'incd  7'  Tho  apiuirition  amiwered,  ‘ 1 will 
tell  ibeo:  tho  rcojmn  of  the  exterm  I am  in,  it,  tint  I evory 
mominK  enrijr,  anil  with  fervener  utten-d  my  mrer,  ar>d 
the  (race  fmm  the  bottom  of  my  heart ; Air  which  rea*oo  I imw 
pmnoiinco  (rare  in  Paradiiie,  and  am  well  rexpectod.  If  thou 
dnubtoKt  whether  I am  the  twnon,  I will  8Im>w  Uicc  a token  that 
will  convince  thee  of  it  Vrxtenlay,  wlien  thou  dkixt  clothe  m* 
in  my  funeral  iittiro,  IIkai  didtt  tear  mr  deeve  * Tlien  aaked 
Kal)l)i  Ponim. ' Wiwt  i»  the  intaninir  nf  that  irarlandF  The  ap- 
(uiritioi)  nmiwen'd. ' I wear  it,  to  tlie  end  the  wind  of  the  wund 
may  not  have  ixiwer  over  me ; for  it  000x1x14  of  excellent  herba  oC 
Paradixa’  Then  did  Kabbi  Ponim  mend  the  iil>.>cve  of  Uw  dx- 
reoatxl ; for  the  decc-aacd  had  Miid,  that  if  it  wax  nut  mend^,  he 
shituld  be  aaluiiiied  tube  xecn  omonnl  other*,  whose  apparel  waa 
whole.  And  then  the  apparition  v,iniihod.  Wherefore,  let  every 
one  utter  hit  urayur  willi  fervency ; for  Ukhi  it  ■hall  bo  well  witn 
him  in  the  nt)u?r  world.  And  let  can*  b>'  taken  that  no  rent,  ihw 
learinc,  l>u  left  in  tlie  appan*l  in  winch  tliedeccaaed  are  interred.  ** 
Jetoish  TradUUms,  abridged  from  Buxtorf,  London,  1738.  yoL 
ii.  p.  IB. 

• CAannertn’— Fiettinr. 

t Thi*  will  remind  tho  Gonnan  reader  of  tho  comic  adkm  of  a 
bcavonly  apparition : — 

" Doch  •iehl  man  tchlieact  die  himroelt  thilr; 

Adieu  I <lcr  himmlixche  Pettier 
lat  atreoB  und  liSh  auf  ordnutiB.”  Btumauer, 

: fMiui  Chriitian  Ruthorford,  luter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott* 
axtUior.— Eo.U 
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When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sajme, 

And  a’  men  unto  bed  were  gane, 

CkMpathck  and  the  bonny  maid. 

Into  a chamber  they  were  laid. 

“ Now,  speak  to  me,  blankets,  and  speak  to  me,  bed, 
And  speak,  thou  sheet,  enchanted  web ; 

And  s^ak  up,  my  bonny  brown  sword,  that  winna 

Is  this  a true  maiden  that  lies  by  meT’— 

**  It  is  not  a maid  that  you  hae  wedded. 

But  it  is  a maid  that  you  hae  bedded ; 

It  is  a leal  maiden  that  lies  by  thee. 

But  not  the  maiden  that  it  should  be.”—* 

0 wTathfulIy  he  left  the  bed, 

And  wrathiully  his  claes  on  did ; 

And  he  has  ta*en  him  through  toe  ha’. 

And  on  his  mother  he  did  ca . 

“ I am  the  most  unhappy  man, 

'That  ever  was  in  Christen  land ! * 

1 courted  a maiden,  meik  and  mild, 

And  1 hae  gotten  naething  but  a woman  wi’  child.”— 

**  0 stay,  my  son,  into  this  ha’, 

And  sport  ye  wi’  your  nierrymen  a’ ; 

And  I will  to  the  secret  hour, 

To  see  how  it  fares  wi’  your  paramour.”— 

The  carline  she  was  stark  and  store. 

She  afT  the  hinges  dang  the  dure ; 

“O  is  your  bairn  to  laird  or  loun. 

Or  is  it  to  your  father’s  groom  7”— 

“0  hear  me,  mother,  on  mv  knee, 

’nil  my  sad  story  I tell  to  tnee : 

0 we  were  sisters,  sisters  seven, 

We  were  the  fairest  under  heaven. 


“It  fell  on  a summer’s  afternoon, 

When  a’  our  toilsome  task  w'as  done, 

We  cast  the  kevils  us  amang. 

To  see  which  sold  to  the  grene-wood  gangt 

“ O hon  ! alas,  for  I was  youngest. 

And  a yc  my  weird  it  was  the  hardest ! 

The  kevil  it  on  me  did  fa’. 

Whilk  was  the  cause  of  a’  my  wo. 

“ For  to  the  p-ene-wood  I maun  gae, 

To  pu’  the  red  rose  and  the  slae ; 

To  pu’  the  red  rose  and  the  thvm^ 

To  deck  my  mother’s  hour  and  mine. 

“ I hadna  pu’d  a flower  but  ana 
When  by  there  came  a gallant  nende, 

Wi’  high-coll’d  hose  and  laigh-coll’d  shoou, 

And  he  seem’d  to  be  sum  kingis  son. 

“And  be  I a maid,  or  be  I nae, 

He  kept  me  there  till  the  close  o’  day ; 

And  be  I a maid,  or  be  I nanc. 

Re  kept  noe  there  till  the  day  was  done. 

“He  gae  me  a lock  o’  his  yellow  hair, 

.And  bade  me  ke<p  it  ever  mair ; 

He  gae  me  a carknet  ♦ o’  bonny  beads, 

And  bade  me  keep  it  against  my  needs. 

“ He  gae  to  roe  a gay  gold  ring. 

And  bade  me  keep  it  abunc  a’  thing.” — 

“What  did  ye  wr  the  tokens  rare, 

That  ye  gat  frac  that  gallant  there?”— 

“0  bring  that  coffer  unto  me, 

And  a’  the  tokens  ye  sail  see.”— 

“Now  stay,  daughter,  your  hour  within. 

While  I gae  parley  wi’  my  son.”— 

0 she  has  ta’en  her  thro’  the  ha’, 

And  on  her  son  bepn  to  ca’ : 

“What  did  yc  vri’  the  bonny  beads 

1 bade  you  keep  against  your  needs? ' 

• Carknet— X necklace.  Thns  t— 

'*  8he  Uvevr  awar  her  ring*  and  carknet  efcsen.” 

Hajunsos’s  TranaUulon  qf  Orlando  Furioto—Koin  on 
Book  37th. 


' What  did  you  wi’  the  ny  gold  ring 
I bade  you  keep  abune  t?  thing  ?” — 

“ I gae  them  to  a ladye  gay, 

I met  on  grene-wood  on  a day. 


“ But  I wad  me  a’  my  halls  and  tours, 
I had  that  ladye  within  my  hours; 

But  I wad  mo  my  very  lift 
I had  that  ladye  to  my  wife.”— 


“ Now  keep,  my  son,  your  ha’s  and  lours, 
Yc  have  the  bnght  burd  in  your  hours; 
And  keep,  my  son,  your  very  life. 

Ye  have  that  ladye  to  your  wife.” — 


Now,  or  a month  was  come  and  gane, 

The  ladye  bare  a bonny  son ; 

And  ’twas  weel  written  on  his  breast-banc, 
"Cospatrick  is  my  father’s  nama” 

O row  my  lady  in  satin  and  silk, 

And  wash  my  son  in  the  morning  milk. 


PRINCE  ROBERT. 

NEVER  BEFORE  FUBUSUED. 

FROM  THE  RECITATION  OP  A LADY,  NEARLY  RELATED 
TO  THE  EDlTOR.t 

Pefnce  Robert  has  wedded  a gay  ladye, 

He  has  wedded  her  with  a ring: 

Prince  Robert  has  wedded  a gay  ladye. 

But  he  darna  bring  her  hame. 

"Your  blessing,  your  blessing,  my  mother  dear  1 
Your  blessing  now  grant  to  me  !” — 

“ Instead  of  a blessing  ye  sail  have  my  curse. 

And  you’ll  get  nae  blessing  frae  me.”— 

She  has  call’d  upon  her  waiting-maid, 

To  fill  a glass  of  wine ; 

She  has  call’d  upon  her  fause  steward, 

To  put  rank  poison  in. 

She  has  put  it  to  her  roudeat  lip, 

And  to  her  roudes  chin  ; 

She  has  put  it  to  her  fause  fausc  mouth, 

But  the  never  a drap  gaed  in. 

Ho  has  put  it  to  his  bonny  mouth, 

And  to  his  bonny  chin. 

He’s  nut  it  to  his  cherry  lip, 

And  so  fast  the  rank  poison  ran  in. 

"0  yc  hae  poison’d  your  ac  son,  mother, 

Your  ae  son  and  your  heir; 

O ye  hae  poison’d  your  ae  son,  mother, 

And  sons  you’ll  never  hae  mair. 

"O  where  will  I get  a little  boy, 

That  will  win  hose  and  shoon, 

To  rin  sae  fast  to  Oarlinton, 

And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come  ?”— 

Then  up  and  spako  a liiile  boy. 

That  wad  win  hose  and  shoon,— 

"0  I’ll  away  to  Darlinton, 

And  bid  fair  Eleanor  come.”— 

O he  has  run  to  Darlinton, 

And  tiricd  at  the  pin ; 

And  wha  was  sac  ready  as  Eleanor’s  sell 
To  let  the  bonny  boy  in. 

" Your  gude-mother  has  made  ye  a rare  dinoui, 
She’s  made  it  baith  gude  and  fine; 

Your  mde-mother  has  made  yc  a gay  dinoiir, 

And  ye  maun  cum  till  her  and  dme.”— 

It’s  twenty  lang  miles  to  Sillertoun  town, 

The  langest  that  ever  were  gane  : 

But  the  steed  it  was  wight,  and  the  ladye  was  light 
And  she  cam  linkin’§  in. 

But  when  she  came  to  Sillertoun  town, 

And  into  Sillertoun  ha’. 

The  torches  were  burning,  the  ladies  were  mounung. 
And  they  were  weeping  a’. 

^ [Mw»  Chrititiaa  IluUiorford.  8oc  p.  1S4.  ffn/e,— F.o.) 
t Roudet — Hafisanl.  \ Linkin' — Riding  hritklr. 
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MINSTRELSY  OF 


“ O where  is  now  my  wedded  lord, 

And  where  now  can  he  be '? 

O where  is  now  my  wedded  lord  1 
For  him  I canna  see.”— 

“ Your  wedded  lord  is  dead.”  she  says, 

” And  just  Kane  to  be  laid  in  the  clay : 

Vour  weddecllord  is  dead,”  she  says, 

” And  just  gane  to  be  buried  the  day. 

“ Ye’se  get  naneo’  his  gowd,  ye’se  get  nane  o*  his 
gear, 

Ye’se  get  nae  thing  frao  me ; 

Ye’se  no  get  an  inch  o’  his  gude  braid  land. 

Though  your  heart  suld  burst  in  three.” — 

” I want  nane  o’  his  gowd,  I want  nane  o’  his  gear, 
I want  nae  land  frae  thee : 

But  I’ll  hae  the  rings  that’s  on  his  6nger, 

For  them  he  did  promise  to  me.”— 

Ye’se  no  get  the  rings  that’s  on  his  finger, 

Ye’se  no  get  them  free  me ; ^ 

Ye’se  no  get  (he  rings  that’s  on  his  finger, 

An  your  Ixeart  sula  burst  in  three.” — 


terraneorum  hominura  genere  diris  novercaUbus 
devotam,  tarn  tetra  et  execrabiU  specie,  quali  jprimo 
comparuit,  domnatam,  quoad  thori  cujuMam  pimetpis 
socia  fieret ; multos  reges  hac  de  re  sollicitasBe.  Jam, 
actis  pro  praestitio  beneficio  matiis,  discessum  matu- 
rans,  a rege  forma;  ejus  illecebris  capto  comprimitur. 
Deinde  petit,  si  prolcm  ex  hoc  congressu  profpgai 
contigent,  sequente  hyeme,  eqdem  anni  tempore,  . 
un(e  fores  positam  in  sedes  reciperit,  seque  ejuapa-  | 
trein  profiteri  non  gravaretur,  secus  non  leve  imor- 
tunium  insccuturum  proidixit : e quo  prcec^to  ettm 
rex  postea  exorbitasset,  nec  prae  fonbus  jacentem  i 
infantem  pro  suo  agnoscere  yoluissct,  ad  eum  iterum,  ' 

sed  corrugate  fronte,  accessit,  obque  violaiam  fidem 
acrius  objurgatum  ab  imminente  periculo.  prsestiti 
oiim  beneficii  gratia,  exempturam  pollicebatujn  ita 
tamen  ut,  tota  uliionis  rabies  in  fihum  ejus  eirasm, 
graves  aliquando  leviiatis  illius  peenas  exigeret  Ex 
hac  (am  dissimilium  naturarum  conimixtione,  Skul- 
da,  versuti  et  versatilis  animi  mulier,  nata  fuisse 
memoratur ; qua;  utramquc  naturam  participans  pro- 
digiosorum  operum  efiectrix  perhibetur.” — 
iCrakii  Hut.  p.  48.  Ila/n.  1715. 


She’s  turn’d  her  back  unto  the  wa’. 

And  her  face  unto  the  rock ; 

And  there,  before  the  mother’s  face, 
Her  very  heart  it  broke. 

The  tane  was  buried  in  Marie’s  kirk. 
The  tother  in  Marie’s  quair ; 

And  out  o’  the  tane  there  sprang  a birk. 
And  out  o’  the  tother  a brier. 

And  thae  twa  met.  and  thae  twa  plat. 
The  birk  but  and  the  brier ; 

And  by  that  ye  may  very  wcel  ken 
They  were  twa  lovers  dear.* 


KING  HENRIE. 


TUB  ANCICNT  COPY. 


This  ballad  is  edited  from  the  MS.  of  Mrs.  Brown, 
corrected  by  a recited  fragment.  A modernized 
copy  has  been  published,  under  the  title  of  *'  Cour- 
teous King  Jamie.”— “ra/M  of  Wonder,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 
^ The  legend  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  Mar- 
riage of  Sir  Gawain,”  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  and  of  “Tno  WLfe  pf  Bath’s  Tale,”  in 
Father  Chaucer.  But  the  oi^nal,  as  appears  from 
the  following  quotation  from  'TorfcBus,  is  to  be  found 
in  an  Icelanmc  Saga. 

” Hellgius,  Rex  Daniae,  mccroro  ob  omissam  con- 
jugem  vexatus,  solus  agebat.  et  subducens  sc  horn- 
mum  commercio.  segregem  uomum,  omnis  famulitii 
impatiens,  incolebat.  Accidit  aulem,  ut,  nocte  con- 
cubia,  lamentabilis  cujusdam  ante  fores  ejulantis 
sonus  Quribus  eius  obrepereL  ELxpergefactus  igitur, 
recluso  ostio,  informe  quoddam  muiicris  simulacrum 
habitu  corporis  foedum,  veste  squalore  obsita,  pal- 
lore,  made,  frigorisque  tyrannide  propemodum  pe- 
remptum,  deprehendit;  quod  precibus  obsecratu^ 
ut  qui  jam  mi^rorum  airunmas  ex  propria  calami- 
tate  pensare  didicisset,  in  domum  intromisit;  ipse 
lectum  petit.  At  mulier,  ne  hac  quidem  benignitate 
epntenta,  thori  consortium  obnix^  fiagitabat,  addens 
id  tanti  referre,  u^  nisi  impetraret^  omnino  sibi  mo- 
riendum  esset.  Quod  ea  lege,  ne  ipsuin  attingcret, 
concessum  est.  Ideo  ncc  complexu  earn  dignatus 
rex  avert!  t scse.  Cum  autem  pruna  luce  forte  oculos 
ultro  citroquo  conycrterct,  eximia;  fornm  virginem 
lecto  receptam  animadvertit ; quae  statim  ipsi  pla- 
cere  coepit : causam  igitur  tain  repentinu:  inutationis 
curiosius  indaganti,  respondil  virgo,  se  imam  u sub- 


Kino  Hekbie. 

ANCIENT  COPY. 

Let  never  man  a-wooing  wend, 

That  lacketh  thingis  tbric ; 

A rowth  o’  jgold,  an  open  heart, 

And  fix’  o’^courtesy. 

And  this  was  seen  o’  King  Henric, 

For  he  lay  burd  alane ; 

And  he  has  ta’en  him  to  a haunted  hunt’s  ha*. 
Was  seven  miles  frao  a toun. 

He’s  chased  the  dun  deer  thro’  the  wood, 

And  the  roe  doun  by  the  den. 

Till  the  fattest  buck  in  a’  the  herd, 

Ki;^  Hcnric  he  has  slain. 

He’s  ta’en  him  to  his  huntin’  ha’, 

P’or  to  make  burly  cheir ; 

When  loud  the  wind  was  hoard  to  sound, 

And  an  earthquake  rock’d  the  floor. 

And  darkness  cover’d  a’  the  hall. 

Where  they  sat  at  their  meat; 

The  mrey  dogs,  youling,  left  their  food,  j 
And  crept  to  Henrie^s  feet. 

And  louder  houl’d  the  rising  wind, , 

And  burst  the  fast’ned  door; 

And  in  there  came  a griesly  ghost, 

Stood  stamping  on  the  floor. 

Her  head  touch’d  the  roof-tree  of  the  house; 
Her  middle  ye  weel  mot  span : 

Each  frighted  huntsman  fled  tlie  ha’. 

And  l^t  the  King  alane. 

Her  teeth  were  a’  like  tether-stakes, 

Her  nose  like  club  or  mell: 

And  I ken  nacthing  she  appear’d  to  be, 

But  the  fiend  that  wons  m hell. 

“ Sum  meat,  sum  meat,  ye  King  Henrie, 

Sum  meat  ye  gie  to  me!”— 

“.Vnd  what  meat’s  i’  this  house,  ladye, 

That  ye’re  na  wellcum  tee  t 

"0  ye’se  gne  kill  your  berir-brown  steed. 

And  serve  him  up  to  me.” 

O when  he  kill’d  his  berry-brown  steed, 

Wow  gin  his  heart  w-as  sair! 

She  ate  him  a’  up,  skin  and  bane. 

Left  naething  but  hide  and  hair. 


* TIm  two  Uut  vonef  arc  common  to  many  baJIaiU,  end  am 
prolMbljr  (Icrired  from  «omu  old  metrical  romance,  vinco  wu  find 
the  idea  occur  in  the  voluminnui  liittory  of  Sir  Trialrem.  “ Oref 
veUil  que  de  la  tumbe  Trletan  yseoil  une  belle  ronce  verte  et 
feuiUettee,  qui  ailolt  par  la  chapeUe,  et  deecatdoU  le  bout  de  la 
ronce  tur  la  tumbe  d'  Yeeeult,  cl  entroU  dtdane."  Thii  marvcl- 
loua  plant  wa*  three  times  cut  down,  but,  continuca  Ruaticiun  do 
Puitc,  “ Le  lendemaln  eetolt  auui  belle  cmnme  elle  avolt  cy- 
devatti  eie,  et  ce  miracle  etoit  tur  TrUtran  ti  tur  YueuU  a 
touljamale  adoenir." 


” Mair  meat,  mair  meat,  ye  King  Henrie  I 
Mair  meat  ye  gic  to  me 
“And  what  meal’s  i’  this  house,  ladye. 

That  ye’re  na  wellcum  tec 
“ O ye  no  slay  your  mide  grey  houndes, 

And  bring  them  a’  to  me.’ — 

* Tee  for  ro,  b the  Buebanshira  and  Oallovidian  prononciatiQia. 
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O when  he  his  (?ude  houndcs, 
Wow  but  his  heart  was  sair! 

She’s  ale  them  a’  up,  ane  by  an^ 

Left  oaething  but  nido  and  hair. 

“Maff  meat,  mair  meat,  yo  King  Hcnric! 

Mair  meat  yo  gie  to  me !” 

“ And  what  meat’s  i’  this  house,  lad  ye, 
That  I hae  left  to  gie  7” — 

“O  ye  do  fell  your  gay  goss-hawks, 

And  bring  them  o'  to  me.”— 

0 when  be  fell’d  his  gay  goss-hawks, 

VVow  but  his  heart  was  sair! 

She's  ate  them  a’  up,  bane  by  bano, 

Left  nothing  but  leathers  bore. 

" Some  drink,  some  drink,  yo  King  Henric  I 
Some  drink  ye  gie  to  me  !”— 

“And  what  drink's  i*  this  house,  ladye, 
That  ye’re  na  wellcum  tee 7” 

**  O ye  sew  up  your  horse’s  hide, 

And  bring  m a drink  to  me.”— 

O he  has  sew’d  up  the  bluidy  hide, 

And  put  in  a pipe  of  wine; 

She  drank  it  a’  up  at  ae  draught, 

Left  na  a drap  therein. 

**  A bed.  a bed,  ye  King  Henriel 
A bed  ye  mak  to  me!” — 

“And  what’s  the  bed  i’  this  house,  lodyc. 
That  ye’re  na  wellcum  tee7”— 

“O  ye  maun  pu*  the  green  heather. 

And  mok  a bed  to  nic.” 

0 pu’d  has  he  the  heather  green,* 

And  made  to  her  a bed ; 

And  up  he  ^s  ta’cn  his  gay  mantle, 

And  o’er  it  he  has  spread. 

“ Now  swear,  now  swear,  ye  King  Hcnric, 
To  take  me  for  your  bride !” 

“O  God  forbid,”  King  Henrie  said, 

“ That  e’er  the  like  betide ! 

That  e’er  the  fiend  that  wons  in  hell 
Should  streak  down  by  my  side.”— 

• • * • « 

t 

When  day  was  come,  and  night  wa.s  gano. 
And  the  sun  shone  through  the  ha’, 

The  foircst  ladve  that  e’er  was  seen, 

Lay  atween  him  and  the  wa’.  , 

“O  weel  is  mc!’|  King  Henrie  said, 

“How  tang  will  this  last  wi’  nte7”— 

And  out  and  spak  that  ladye  fair, 

“E’en  till  the  day  ye  die. 

“Pot  I was  witch’d  to  a ghastly  shape, 

All  by  my  etepdame’s  skill, 

Till  1 should  meet  wi’  a courteous  knight, 
W'ad  gie  me  a’  my  will.” 


ANNAN  WATER. 

yirVEB  BEFOBB  PtUlUSHED. 

The  following  ver^s  are  the  original  words  of 
the  tune  of  “ A flan  Water."  by  which  name  the  song 
is  mentioned  in  Ramsay’s  Tea  Table  Misctllan}/. 
The  ball^  is  given  from  tradition;  and  it  is  said 
that  a bridge,  over  the  Annan,  was  built  in  conse- 
quence of  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  it  nar- 
rates. Two  verses  are  added  in  this  edition,  from 
another  copy  of  the  ballad,  in  which  the  conclusion 
proves  fortunate.  By  the  Galehope- Slack,  is  per- 
haps meant  the  Gate-Slack,  a pass  in  Annanuale. 
The  Annan,  and  the  Frith  of  Solway,  into  W'hich  it 
falls,  are  the  frequent  scenes  of  tragical  Occidents. 
The  Exiitor  trusts  he  will  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
the  following  awfully  impressive  account  of  such 
an  event  contained  in  a letter  from  Dr.  Ciiiric,  of 
Liverpool,  by  whoso  correspondence,  while  in  the 


course  of  preparing  these  volumes  for  the  press,  he 
has  been  alike  honoured  and  iiistmcted.  After  sta- 
ting that  ho  had  surne  recollection  of  the  ballad 
which  follows,  the  biographer  of  Bums  proems 
thus:— “I  once  in  my  early  days  hoard  (for  it  was 
night,  and  I could  not  sec)  a traveller  drowning;  not 
in  the  Annan  itself  but  in  the  Frith  of  Solway,  close 
by  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  influ.x  of  tne  tide 
had  unhorsed  him,  in  the  night  as  he  was  passing 
the  sands  from  Cumberland.  The  west  wmd  blew 
a tempest,  and,  according  to  the  common  expm- 
sion,  brought  in  the  water  Uiree  foot  a-breast,  Tho 
traveller  got  upon  a standing  net,  a little  way  from 
the  shore.  There  he  lashed  himself  to  the  post, 
shouting  for  half  an  hour  for  assistance— till  tho 
tide  rose  over  his  head!  In  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  amid  the  pauses  of  the  hurricane,  his 
voice  heard  at  interval^  was  exquisitely  mourafiiL 
No  one  could  go  to  his  assistance— no  one  knew 
where  he  was — tho  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  spirit  of  tho  waters.  But  morning  rose — tho 
tide  had  ebbed — and  the  poor  traveller  was  found 
lashed  to  the  polo  of  the  net,  and  bleaching  in  the 
wind.” 

A^^IAJT  Watbb. 

" Annan  water’s  wading  deep, 

And  ray  love  Annie’s  wondrous  bonny, 

And  1 am  loith  she  suld  wcet  her  feet. 

Because  1 love  her  best  of  ony. 

“Gar  saddle  me  the  bonny  black, 

Gar  saddle  sune.  and  make  him  ready; 

For  I will  down  ino  Gatehopc-Slack, 

And  all  to  soo  my  bonny  ladye.”— 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  black. 

Ho  stirriu  him  wi’  the  spur  right  sairly; 

But,  or  he  wan  the  Gatehope-^ack, 

I think  the  steed  was  wae  and  weary. 

He  has  loupen  on  the  bonny  grey, 

He  rnde  the  right  gate  and  the  ready ; 

I trow  he  would  neither  stint  nor  stay, 

For  he  was  seeking  his  bonny  ladye. 

0 he  has. ridden  o’er  field  and  fell, 

Through  inuir  and  moss,  and  mony  a mire : 

His  spurs  o’  steel  were  sair  to  bide,  , 

And  frae  her  fore-feet  flew  tho  fire. 

“ Now,  bonny  grey,  now  ploy  your  part! 

Gin  ye  be  tne  steed  that  wins  my  deary, 

Wi’  corn  and  hay  ye’se  be  fed  for  aye. 

And  never  spur  sail  make  you  wearic.”— 

The  grey  was  a mare,  and  a right  good  mare; 

But  wnen  she  wan  the  Annan  water, 

She  couldna  hac  ridden  a furlong  mair. 

Had  a thousand  merks  been  wadded*  at  her. 

"O  boatman,  boatman,  put  off  your  boat,! 

Put  off  your  boat  for  gowden  money ! 

1 cross  the  drum  I y stream  the  night. 

Or  never  mair  I see  my  honey.”—  » 

“01  was  sworn  sae  late  yestreen, 

And  not  by  ae  aith,  but  by  many; 

And  for  a’  the  gowd  in  fair  Scotland, 

I dare  na  take  ye  through  to  Annie.”- 

Thc  side  w'as  stcy,  and  the  bottom  deep, 

Frae  bank  to  brae  the  water  pouring; 

And  the  bonny  grey  mare  did  sweat  for  fear, 

For  she  heard  the  water  kelpy  roaring. 

O he  has  pou’d  aff  his  dapperpyt  coat, 

The  silver  buttons  glanced  bonny; 

The  waistcoat  bursted  nfl’  his  breast, 

He  was  sae  full  of  melancholy. 

Ho  has  ta’cn  the  ford  at  that  stream  tail ; 

I wot  he  swam  both  strong  and  steady, 

But  the  stream  was  broad  and  his  strength  did  fail, 
And  ho  never  saw  his  bonny  ladye! 

» Quer;^Cap-a-peet 
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“O  wae  betide  the  frush*  sau^h  wand ! 

And  wae  betide  the  bush  of  brier, 

It  brake  into  my  true  love’s  hand, 

When  his  strength  did  fail,  and  his  limbs  did  tire. 

‘'And  wae  betide  ye,  Annan  Water,  _ 

This  night  that  ye  are  a drumlio  river! 

For  over  thee  I’ll  build  a bridge, 

That  ye  never  more  true  love  may  sever.”— 


THE  CRUEL  SISTER 

This  ballad  differs  essentially  from  that  which 
has  been  published  in  various  collections,  under  the 
title  of  Jiinnorie.  It  is  compiled  from  a copy  in 
Mrs.  Brown’s  MSS.,  intermixed  with  a beautiful 
fragment,  of  fourteen  verses,  transmitted  to  the 
editor  by  J.  C.  Walker,  Esq.  the  ingenious  histo- 
rian of  the  Irish  bards.  Mr.  Walker,  at  the  same 
time,  favoured  the  editor  with  the  following  note : — 
‘‘I  am  indebted  to  my  departed  friend.  Miss  Brook, 
for  the  foregoing  pathetic  fragment.  Her  account 
of  it  was  as  follows This  song  was  transcribed, 
several  years  ago,  from  the  memory  of  an  old 
woman,  who  had  no  recollection  of  the  concluding 
verses:  probably  the  beginning  may  also  be  lost, 
as  it  seems  to  commence  abruptly.”  The  first  verse 
and  burden  of  the  fragment  ran  thus : — 

" O siater,  autrr,  reach  thy  hand  I 
Hey  bo,  mv  Nanny,  O ; 

And  yiHi  ■hall  U>  la'ir  of  all  my  land. 

While  the  iwon  swinu  bonny,  O.’’ 

The  first  part  of  this  chorus  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  the  common  burden  of  Hey  Nonny,  Nonny, 
alluded  to  in  the  song,  beginning^  ” Sisfi  no^  more, 
ladyes,'*  The  chorus,  retained  in  this  edition,  is 
the  most  common  and  popular;  but  Mrs.  Brown’s 
copyt  bears  a yet  different  burden,  beginning  thus;— 

“ There  were  twa  iinleni  iat  in  a hour, 

Ediiiborouxh,  Edinborouxh ; 

There  were  iwa  Hutcii  sat  in  a hour, 

StirliiiK  for  aye ; 

There  were  twa  si^ten  sat  in  a hour. 

There  cam  a kiiitht  to  be  their  wooer. 

Bonny  8L  Johnston  stands  upon  Tay." 

I 

The  ballad,  being  probably  very  popular,  was  the 
subject  of  a parody,  which  is  to  be  found  in  D’Urfey’s 
“Puls  to  purge  Melancholy.” 


The  youngest  stude  upon  a stan^ 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

The  eldest  came  and  pushra  her  in ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

She  took  her  by  the  middle  sma’, 

Binnoria  O Ifinnorie; 

And  dash’d  her  bonny  back  to  the  jaw ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnoria 

*'  O sister,  sister,  reach  your  hand, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

And  ye  shall  be  heir  of  half  my  land.” — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnoria 

“0  sister.  I’ll  not  reach  my  hand, 

Binnorie.  O Binnorie; 

And  I’ll  be  heir  of  all  your  land ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnoria 

” Shame  fa’  the  hand  that  I should  t^e, 
Binnorie,  O Binnorie ; 

It’s  twin’d  me,  and  my  world’s  make.” — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnoria 

“O  sister,  reach  me  but  your  glova 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

And  sweet  William  shall  be  your  love.”— 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnoria 

” Sink  on,  nor  hope  for  hand  or  glove ! 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie: 

And  sweet  William  shall  better  be  my  love, 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnoria 

” Your  cherry  cheeks  and  your  yellow  hair, 
Binnoria  O Binnorie ; 

Garr’d  me  gang  maiden  evermair.”— 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Sometimes  she  sunk,  and  sometimes  she  swam, 
Binnorie,  O Binnorie ; 

Until  she  cam  to  the  millers  dam ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnoria 

“O  father,  father,  draw  your  dam! 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie ; 

There’s  either  a mermaid,  or  a milk-white  swan.” 
By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnona 

The  miller  hasted  and  drew  his  dam, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie ; 

And  there  he  found  a drown’d  woman : 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnona 


The  Cbuel  Sister. 

There  were  two  sisters  sat  in  a bonr; 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie  ;t 
There  came  a knight  to  be  their  wooer: 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnono. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  ring, 
Binnorie,  O Binnorie: 

But  he  lo’ed  the  youngest  abune  a*  thing; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  courted  the  eldest  with  broach  and  knife, 
Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

But  he  lo’ed  the  youngest  abune  his  life ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  she  was  vexed  sair, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

And  sore  envied  her  siater  fair: 

By  the  bonny  milluams  of  Binnorie. 

The  eldest  said  to  the  youngest  ane, 

Binnorie.  O Binnorie; 

“ Will  ye  go  and  see  our  father’s  ships  come  in  ?” 
By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

She’s  ta’en  her  by  the  lily  hand, 

Binnono,  O Binnorie ; 

And  led  her  down  to  the  river  strand: 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

* Fnuh — Brittle  j wit  hout  coheeion  of  parti, 
t (Mr.  Jamiofon  printed  Mr*.  Bmwn’H  copy  verbaiim,  under 
the  title  of  The  Twa  Siatu».”-i^pWar  1806,  vol.  I 

p.  60.-ED.J 


You  could  not  see  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie ; 

For  gowd  and  pearls  that  were  so  rare : 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

You  could  not  see  her  middle  sma’, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie ; 

Her  gowden  girdle  was  sue  bra’ ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

A famous  harper  passing  by, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie : 

The  sweet  pale  face  he  chanced  to  spy ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

And  when  he  looked  that  lady  on, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

He  sigh’d  and  made  a heavy  moan ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  made  a harp  of  her  breast-bone, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

Whose  sounds  would  melt  a heart  of  stone; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 
Binnorie,  0 Binnorie; 

Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

He  brought  it  to  her  father’s  hall, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

And  there  was  the  court  assembled  all : 

By  tlie  bonny  milldams  of  Binnoria 

I IPnmounced  Bimuiie.— Eo.] 
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He  laid  his  harp  UMn  a stone, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie ; 

And  straight  it  began  to  plajr  alone; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

“ O yonder  sils  my  father^  the  king, 

Binnorie,  O Binnorie; 

And  yonder  sits  my  mother,  the  queen ; 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

**  And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hugh, 
Binnorie,  O Binnorie ; 

And  by  him  my  William,  sweet  and  true.”— 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 

Bot  the  last  tune  that  the  harp  play’d  then, 
Binnorie,  O Binnorie, 

Wzi»— “ Wo  to  my  sister,  false  Helen !’ — 

By  the  bonny  milldams  of  Binnorie. 


THE  QUEEN’S  MARIE. 

KEVEB  BEFORE  FCBLISHBO. 

“br  the  veiy  time  of  the  General  Assembly,  there 
comes  Ip  pubhc  knowledge  a haynous  murther,  com- 
mitted in  the  court ; yea,  not  far  from  the  queen’s 
Up;  for  a French  woman,  that  served  in  the  queen’s 
caainber,  had  played  the  whore  with  the  queen’s 
own  apothecary.  The  woman  conceived  and  bare 
aehilde,  whom,  with  common  consent,  the  father 
mad  mother  murthered ; yet  were  the  cries  of  a new- 
bome  childe  hearde,  scarche  was  made,  the  childe 
and  the  mother  were  both  apprehended,  and  so  were 
the  man  and  the  woman  condemned  to  be  hanged 
m the  pablicke  street  of  Edinburgh.  The  punish- 
ment was  suitable,  because  the  crime  was  haynous. 
Bat  yet  was  not  the  court  nurged  of  whores  and 
whoredoms,  which  was  the  fountaine  of  such  enor- 
mities; for  it  was  well  known  that  shame  hast^ 
marriage  betwut  John  Sempill,  called  the  Dancer, 
and  Mary  Leyingston,*  sirnamra  the  Lusty.  What 
bruit  the  Maries,  and  the  rest  of  the  dancers  of  the 
coon  had,  the  ballade  of  that  a^e  doe  witnesse, 
which  we  for  modestie’s  sake  omit : but  this  was 
the  common  complaint  of  all  godly  and  wise  men, 
that  if  th^  thought  such  a court  could  long  con- 
tinue, and  if  they  looked  for  no  better  life  to  come, 
tber  would  have  wished  their  sonnes  and  daughters 
rather  to  have  been  brought  up,wdth  fiddlers  and 
dancers,  and  to  have  been  exercised  with  Hinging 
a floore,  and  in  the  rest  that  thereof  followes, 
to  have  been  exercised  in  the  company  of  the 
godly,  and  exercised  in  virtue,  which  in  that  court 
was  hated,  and  filthenesse  not  only  maintained,  but 
also  rewarded : witnesse  the  Abbey  of  Abercornc, 
the  Barony  of  Auchtermuchtie,  ana  divers  others, 
gaining  to  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  given  in 
Doitage  to  skippers  and  dancers,  and  dallicrs  with 

• “ Jolw  Sctople,  foo  of  Robert.  Lord  Somplc,  tby  Clirabeth 
Cadbie.  a daughter  of  the  Lord  Torthurald.)  wa*  ancestor  of  the 
SoBfdet  of  Beltrees.  He  woa  marriod  to  Mary,  auter  to  William 
Unacatoa,  and  one  of  the  maidi  of  honour  to  Q.ueen  Mary ; by 
«!■■)  ha  had  .Sir  James  Semple  of  Beltrees,  his  son  ami  heir,’’ 
*CL ; aAawarda  ambassador  to  England,  for  King  James  VI.,  in 
ms.-CuAWFoao's  Hietory  ef  Renfrao,  p.  lOl. 

t One  eojry  bean,  **  Mary  Miles."  A rery  o«id  roincidence  in 
nsase.  eniM,  and  catasliobhe,  occurred  at  the  Court  of  Cxar 
Peter  the  GreaL  It  ia  thus  detailed  hy  the  obliging  corresiKuidant 
whoaseosnosended  it  to  my  notice : — 

**  Mw  HamMeton.  a maid  of  honour  to  the  Empereas  Catherine, 
had  aa  aaaoor,  trbieh.  at  dHtcrent  times,  producml  Uiree  rliililrcn. 
She  had  aJsrmya  pleaded  sicknees,  but  Peter,  being  suspiciuas,  ur- 
dsaed  hie  phyaicam  to  attend  her.  who  soon  made  the  discovery. 
It  aka  appeared,  that  a aenae  of  sliamc  had  triumidH.-d  over  her 
t— aaity.  and  tliat  the  chfldren  had  been  put  to  death  ns  sixm  as 
bora.  Peter  inqiure*!  if  the  ftthcr  of  them  was  privy  to  the  inur- 
dw;  the  lady  nudstod  that  he  was  innocent ; for  she  hod  always 
daeeived  him.  by  pretending  that  they  were  sent  to  nume.  Justice 
BOW  ealkd  upon  tlm  Emperor  to  punish  the  oflhnce.  Tlie  ludy 
tsaa  mach  baioTed  by  the  Emperess,  who  pleadod  for  her ; the 
anew  was  pardonable,  bat  not  tho  murder.  Peter  sent  her  to  the 
castla,  axw)  srent  himself  to  visit  her:  and  the  fact  being  confess- 
ad,  he  praouanced  her  sentence  with  tears ; telling  her,  that  his 
daiy  aa  a prince,  and  God's  vicegerent,  called  on  him  for  that 
jashee  whiefa  her  crime  had  rendered  indisiienaably  necessary ; 
•ad  that  she  roust  therefore  prepare  fat  deain.  He  attended  her 
alas  ea  the  tcaflold,  where  be  embmred  her  with  Ihu  utmost 
taadanaia,  mized  snlh  sorrow ; and  some  say,  when  Uio  lioad 


^mes.  This  was  the  be^nning  of  the  regiment  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  these  were  Uie  fruits 
that  she  brought  forth  of  France.— £,ord.'  look  <m 
our  miseries!  and  deliver  us  from  the  wickedness 
of  this  corrupt  courf /’’-Knox’s  History  of  the  Re- 
formation^ p.  373-4, 

Such  seems  to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  bal- 
lad, as  narrated  by  the  stern  apostle  of  Presbytery. 
It  will  readily  strike  the  reader,  that  the  tale  has 
sunered  great  alterations,  as  handed  down  by  ira 
ditton ; the  French  waiting-woman  being  changed 
jnto  Mary  Hamilton, t and  the  queen’s  apothecary 
into  Henry  Darnlcy.  Yet  this  is  less  surprising, 
when  we  recollect,  that  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the 
queen’s  complaints  against  her  ill-fated  husband, 
was  his  infidelity,  and  that  even  with  her  personal 
attendants.  I have  been  enabled  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing complete  edition  of  the  ballad,  by  copies 
from  various  quarters;  that  principally  used  was 
communicatt^  to  me,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  by 
Mr.  Kirkpatricke  Sharpe,  of  Hoddom,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  many  similar  favours.i 

The  Queen’s  Marie. 

Marie  Hamilton’s  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi’  ribbon’s  in  her  hair; 

The  King  thought  mair  o’  Marie  Hamilton* 
Than  ony  that  were  there. 

Marie  Hamilton’s  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi’  ribbons  on  her  breast: 

The  King  thought  mair  o’  Marie  Hamilton, 
Than  he  listen’d  to  the  priest. 

Marie  Hamilton’s  to  the  kirk  gane, 

Wi’  gloves  upon  her  hands; 

The  King  thought  mair  o’  Marie  Hamilton, 
Than  the  Queen  and  a’  her  lands. 

She  hadna  been  about  the  King’s  court 
A month,  but  barely  one, 

Till  she  was  beloved  oy  a’  the  Kinj^s  court, 

And  the  King  the  only  man. 

She  hadna  been  about  the  King’s  court 
A month,  but  barely  three. 

Till  frao  the  King’s  court  Marie  Hamilton, 

Marie  Hamilton  diirstna  be. 

The  King  ia  to  the  Abbey  gane, 

To  pu’  the  Abbey  tree, 

To  scale  the  babe  frae  Marie’s  heart ; 

But  the  thing  it  wadna  be.§ 

O she  has  row’d  it  in  her  apron, 

And  Mt  it  on  the  sea,— 

“Gae  sink  ye,  or  swim  ye,  bonny  babe, 

Ye’se  get  nae  mair  o’  me.” — 

Word  is  to  the  kitchen  gane, 

And  word  is  to  the  ha’, 

was  Btnick  off  Iw  took  it  up  by  the  ear,  whilit  the  lipt  were  still 
troinbliny,  ana  kixaiHi  thrni : a circuniatance  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  and  yet  nut  incredible,  coiikidcring  the  peculiarities  of  bis 
character.” 

I [Mr.  Kinloch  baa  printed  a north  country  version  of  this  ballad, 
differing  conaiderably  from  that  in  the  text  See  his  ^lads.  1837, 
p.  252.  He  also  gives  s fragment  of  o third  version,  viz. 

**  My  fhther  is  tlie  Duke  of  Argyle, 

My  motltf^r's  a lady  gay ; 

And  I.  mirsell,  am  a dainty  dame. 

And  the  King  desired  me. 

**  He  shaw’d  mo  up,  he  sliaw’d  me  down. 

He  shaw’d  mo  In  the  iui’ ; 

He  shaw’d  me  to  tho  low  r.ellara, 

And  that  was  warst  of  a’.” 

Mr.  Motherwell  has  also  given  a west  country  version  of  this 
liallad,  under  tho  title  of”  Mary  Hamilton,”  p.  316 ; and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  quote  some  ofita  variations.”— Ed.] 

% I"  'The  Prinoe’i  bed  it  was  sae  safl. 

The  s|iic4>s  they  were  sae  fine, 

That  out  of  it  slic  could  not  he 
'V^’hilti  she  was  scarce  fifteen. 

" Rhe’a  sane  to  the  garden  gay. 

To  pu*  o’  the  savin  tree  ; 

But  for  a'  that  she  could  say  or  do. 

The  babie  it  would  not  die.” 

Motuerwrtx.  p.  >17.] 
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And  word  i«  to  the  noble  room, 

Amang  the  ladycs  a\ 

That  Marie  Hamilton’s  brought  to  bed. 

And  the  bonny  babe’s  mist  and  awa . 

Scarcely  had  she  Iain  down  again, 

And  scarcely  fa’cn  asleep, 

when  up  then  started  our  ^de  Queen,* 

Just  at  her  b^-fect ; , . « 

S^ng— “Marie  Hamilton,  where  a your  babe? 
For  I am  sure  I heard  it  grccu’’— 

“ O no.  O no,  my  noble  Queen ! 

Think  no  such  thing  to  be; 

’Twas  but  a stitch  into  my  side. 

And  sair  it  troubles  me.”— t 

“ Get  up,  get  up,  Marie  Hamilton : 

Get  up  and  follow  me; 

For  I am  going  to  Edinbuigh  town, 

A rich  weddmg  for  to  see.’’— 

O slowly,  slowly  raise  she  up. 

And  slowly  put  she  on ; 

And  slowly  rode  she  out  the  way, 

Wi’  mony  a weary  groan. 

The  Queen  was  clad  in  scarlet. 

Her  merry  maids  all  in  green ; 

And  every  town  that  they  cam  to, 

They  took  Marie  for  the  Queen. 

“ Ride  hooly,  hooly,  gentlemen, 

Ride  hooly  now  wr  me ! 

For  never,  I am  sure,  a wearier  burd 
Rade  in  your  corapanie.’’— 


But  little  wist  Marie  Hamilton, 

When  she  rade  on  the  brown, 

That  she  was  ga’en  to  Edinburgh  town, 

And  a’  to  be  put  down. 

“ Why  weep  ye  so,  ye  burgess  wives. 

Why  look  ye  so  on  me? 

O,  I am  going  to  Edinburgh  towm, 

A rich  wedding  for  to  see.”— t 

When  she  gaed  up  the  tolbooth  stairs, ' 

The  corks  frac  her  heels  did  flee ; ^ 

And  lang  or  e’er  she  cam  down  again. 

She  was  condemn’d  to  die. 

W’hcn  she  cam  to  the  Netherbow  port,§ 

She  laughed  loud  laughters  three ; 

But  when  she  cam  to  the  gallows  foot. 

The  tears  blinded  her  ee. 

“ Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries, 

Tlio  night  she’ll  hae  but  three ; 

There  was  Mario  Seaton,  and  Marie  Bcaton,B 
And  Marie  Carmichael,  and  me.11 

“O,  often  have  I dress’d  my  Queen, 

And  put  gold  upon  her  hair ; 

But  now  I’ve  gotten  for  my  reward 
The  gallows  to  be  my  share. 

“ Often  have  I dress'd  my  Queen, 

And  often  made  her  bed ; 

But  now  I’ve  gotten  for  my  reward 
The  gallows  tree  to  tread. 


(“  Queen  Marr  earn  trinpinir  down  the  itair. 

Wi’  Itic  cnlii  rinca  in  n»  hair  s 
* O whera  u>  the  litUa  babe,’  ahe  saya, 
’Thatlbcaidiptolaaoanir?'" 

Mothekwbli.’8  Verawii. 


J 


[“  ■ Thom  {•  na  baba  wiUiin  my  boucr. 

And  I hope  thurc  no’or  will  be ; 

Bui  ii’a  IDO  wi’  a sair  anil  nick  colic 
Aad  I'm  juit  like  to  dee.' 

**  But  they  looked  up,  they  looked  duun, 

Atween  the  bowaten  and  the  wa‘, 

It'D  them  they  irut  a tionny  lod-boini, 

But  ita  life  it  was  awa’.” 

Kinlocu*8  Verrttm.] 


J r*  * What  need  yo  heeb  I and  how  t ladioa. 
What  need  ye  how  I forme  I 
Ye  never  tmw  <tnce  nt  a itracelesa  mcc,— 
Quoon  Mary  has  nane  to  gio.’ 


" ' Gac  forward,  |tac  forward,’  the  Quoon  she  said, 
* Gac  forward,  that  ye  may  sec : 

For  the  very  same  words  that  ye  hae  said 
Ball  banf  ye  on  tbo  sallows  tree.’”  „ 
KutLOCR’s 


^ Tlio  Nclherliow  port  wm  tlie  rale  which  dividwl  tlie  city  of 
Fitinbiir..'h  fnim  tl»e  siiburi).  callid  tne  Cnnunrale.  It  hull  towero 
nml  a siiire.  wbiuli  fonned  u fiiitj  fonninuiiun  In  Uio  view  from  tho 
Om*.  Till'  ynti!  wnii  pulled  down  in  ono  of  those  fitH  of  rii<ro  for 
iiuliHrriniinalc  dcstnciion,  with  which  the  mhgislrutes  of  n cor- 
IKiration  ore  Miirii'tiifieN  visifi  il. 

* lAt  Ualfour  Hniisc.  id  Fifophirc,  them  is  a fulMcngUi  portrait 
of  Mary  Dcolnn.~C.  K.  SHARP3.) 

If  The  tlni’en’i  ATnrieii  wen*  four  yotini:  ladies  of  tlic  liiuhest 
fainilii'R  in  ScotLini),  who  were  fi'niio  Kmnci!  in  Iwr  trim,  and 
relnmoil  with  her  in  Scitflitrnl.  Tlwy  mv  nu-nlionwl  hy  Kiiwx,  in 
the  Qiiotalion  iutnxluritory  t*>  this  iKiUaii-  Keith  jiives  iw  their 
names,  p.  .’>5.  "Tlie  youne  Qui'en.  Mary,  emhurkeil  at  numluir- 

ton  for  France and  with  lu;t  we»t_. , mid  Joiir 

ymins  virpins,  all  of  tla*  naiiii*  of  Mary,  viz.  Livin(."ston,  Ficiniiifr. 
.Senloon,  and  Beulonn,**  The  Quecirs  MuHes  are  wii’titionea 
aptin  by  tlic  same  author,  p.  af.')  and  *Wl.  in  llie  note.  Neither 
Wary  Livinpdon.  nor  Mnry  Flejiiiae,  ."ut!  niciitiiHU'il  in  the  mllud  ; 
nor  are  the  Muir  Hairiilion,  nml  Mury  tJnmm'.h.ie).  of  tlw  haUad,, 
nipulionwl  hy  Kviih.  Ihii  if  Uiw  rona  .r 'idinned  to  consist  ol 
voiiiis  viryins,  U-n  when  oruriir-iUy  rai.seil,  ij  enujd  hardly  liuvi'sub- 
salted  witimot  oeritaioiail  risiruits  j l•SJH’eial^J■  il'  we  trust  uur  old 
Wil.  nnd  John  Knox.  Tho  folhiwiin;  mliUfK*ii3i  iKitip^’s  of  Uio 
Queen’s  Maries,  wmir  in  Mositbitu'k  TraiulatioH  af  liuciui- 
ruin'M  Epigratnt,  &e. 


Pace  ea.  Pomp  of  the  node  at  the  Marritute  of  Qveen  Man/. 
SUH  July.  1S«&,  a tnutosw. 

Duma.—"  Great  father,  Marim*  fivolate  serveil  mo. 
Were  of  my  quire  tho  clorious  diyndio : . 

With  tliosc  dear  five  tho  heaven  I’d  roxain, 

Tho  haiipiiii-ss  of  other  roiU  to  stain ; 

At  my  lot  Juno,  Venus,  wont  in  ire. 

And  stole  avvoy  ono." 

* Tbe  Qsses  Menu  to  bt  iaoltiilsd  In  tiui  nunbor- 


P.  61.  Apoixo.— " Pear  not,  Diana.  I good  tidiniK  brhv. 

Aiul  unto  you  clad  orarles  I sine ; 

Juno  oommanitt  your  Maries  to  be  monm. 
And,  in  all  statu,  to  uiorriago-bed  bo  esmud.” 

P.  ea.  JemsB.—"  Five  Marios  thine:  , - 

Ono  Mario  now  remaiiw  of  Delia’s  nve. 

And  she  at  wedlock  o'or  shortly  will  anim* 


P,  64.  " To  Maty  Flcminc,  the  Kind's  valcntra— ” 

65.  *’  To  Maty  Beton,  Queen  by  lot,  tho  day  before  the  cent- 
nation.”  Sundry  Verem. 

Tho  Queen’s  Maries  ore  mentioned  in  many  ballads,  and  the 
name  setnus  to  have  passed  into  a general  dcuomination  for  fo- 
niole  attemionts : — 

Now  bear  a hand,  my  Maries  a’. 

And  busk  me  brave,  and  make  mo  fine.” 

Otd  Ballad. 


I"  The  Lament  of  the  Queen’s  Marie,  connected  with  its  Isle. 
Iirars  so  sUoiig  a stamp  of  nature,  that  we  cannot  resist  qtintinr 
it : hopinc.  at  the  same  time,  that  Mr.  Scott  will  spare  no  pains 
to  recover  the  remainder,  if  there  be  any.” 

STonDABT,  Eilinlmrfth  Review,  January.  ISO. 

(The  reviewor  Imil  Uien  only  tliree  stanzas  to  quote,  and  theso, 
in  ihi*  order  tlwy  arc  now  given,  were  stanza  Sl  If*.  19.) 

It  i.H  evident  that  Bums  bad  Known  more  of  this  exqMinte  wo 
lir.llml  ihon  Mr.  Scott  rave  in  his  first  mlilion  of  the  Minstrelsy. 
Ill  0 Ifliif  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  conveying  some  inibrmalioo  about  poor 
Fiiii:oMi:r‘s  falo,  and  dated  25th*  January,  1796,  be  introduces  tiie 

Liule  does  the  fond  mother  think,  as  she  hangs  doliphled  over 
tlw  sweet  little  leech  ot  her  Irosom,  where  the  poor  fellow  may 
iieri  (ili*T  warKler,  and  what  may  lie  his  fate.  I remomber  n stanza 
ill  (III  old  Scultish  liallail.  wbirh.  iiotwitlistandinA  iU  rude  sinipli- 
eity,  i.i>oak8  feelingly  to  the  heart 

‘ Little  did  my  mother  think, 

That  day  mu:  crailled  me, 

Whiit  land  I was  tu  travel  in. 

Or  what  death  I should  die.' 

"Old  Scotch  songs  are,  you  know,  a favourite  study  and  poe 
suit  ofniino  j and  now  1 am  on  that  suly«>cl  allow  me  to  give 
two  sinnzjts  of  another  old  siniole  halliul,  wlucli,  1 uiii  siiro.  will 
pleivm  you.  Tho  cnlnstmplic  of  tlw  piece  i*  a jssir  ruineil  Icmale, 
lameiiting  her  fulo.  She  concludes  witli  tho  pathetic  wisli— 

• 0 that  my  father  had  ne'er  on  me  smil'd  ; 

O llmt  my  nmllwr  had  ne'er  to  me  suiie; 

O that  niy  cradiu  liml  never  been  rock’d  ; 

But  Umt  1 had  dieil  wlicn  1 was  yuune  I 


‘ 0 that  the  grave  it  were  my  bed : 

My  blmibeu  were  my  windinc  sheet ; 

TIhi  clocks  mid  the  wumis  my  tHxl-follows  a'  * 
And.  0,  sae  sound  as  1 ahouid  sleep  I' 


" I do  not  remember,  in  all  mv  reading,  to  hare  met  with  any 
thing  more  tiulr  the  language  of  misery,  than  the  ejclnmation  w 
the  last  tine.  Misery  is  like  love  ; to  speak  its  language  truly, 
the  author  must  have  felt  it."  . , 

Btmjra.  8VO.  voL  II.  p.  — Fo  ’ 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


“ I change  7d  all,  ye  mariners, 

. When  ye  sail  ower  the  faem. 

Let  neither  my  father  nor  mother  get  wit. 
But  that  I’m  coming  hame. 

*’  I charge  ye  all,  ye  mariners, 

That  sail  upon  the  sea, 

Let  neither  inv  father  nor  mother  get  wit 
This  dog’s  death  I’m  to  die. 

“ For  if  my  father  and  mother  got  wit. 
And  my  bold  brethren  three, 

O mickle  wad  be  the  fmdc  red  blude 
This  day  wad  be  spilt  for  me ! 

“O  little  did  my  mother  ken. 

That  day  she  cradled  m^ 

The  lands  1 was  to  travel  in, 

Or  the  death  I was  to  die  1 * 


THE  BONNY  HYND. 

Prom  Mr.  Hebd’b  MS.,  rehere  the  folhwinp  Note 

u vrejixed  to  t/— “ Copied  from  the  mouth  of  a 

milkmaid,  1771,  by  W’.  L.” 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  have  omitted 
lbs  ballad,  on  account  of  the  disamecable  nature  of 
the  sabj^u  Upon  consideration,  however,  it  seem- 
ed a fEur  sample  of  a certain  class  of  son^  and 
tales,  turning  upon  incidents  the  most  borriDie  and 
unnatural,  with  which  the  vulgar  in  Scotland  are 
freatly  delighted,  and  of  which  they  have  current 
amongst  them  an  ample  store.  Such,  indeed,  are 
the  suhjeetB  of  composition  in  most  nations,  during 
the  early  period  of  society;  when  the  feelings,  rude 
a^  callous,  can  only  be  adected  by  the  strongest 
stimali,  and  where  the  mind  does  not,  as  in  a more 
refined  age,  recoil,  disgusted,  from  the  means  by 
which  interest  has  been  excited.  Hence  incest,  par- 
ricide— crimes  in  fine,  the  foulest  and  most  cnor- 
m>>us.  were  the  early  themes  of  the  Grecian  muse. 
Wh^er  that  delicacy,  which  precludes  the  modern 
banl  from  the  choice  of  such  unpreswive  and  dread- 
fol  themes,  be  favourable  to  the  higher  classes  of 
poetic  composition,  may  perhaps  be  questioned  ; but 
there  can  Be  little  doubt  that  the  more  important 
cause  of  virtue  and  morality  is  advanced  by  this  cx- 
e!usk>n.  The  knowledge,  that  enormities  are  not 
without  precedent,  may  promote  and  even  suggj^st 
them.  Hence,  the  publication  or  the  «e- 

ffittrr  has  been  prohibited  by  the  wisdom  of  the  le- 
;dslature,  having  been  found  to  encourage  those 
very  crimes  of  which  it  recorded  the  punishment. 
Hcoce,  too,  the  wise  maxim  of  the  Romans,  Paci- 
wra  oetendi  dum  puniantur,  JlagUia  autem  ab~ 
aeondi  cUhent. 

The  ballad  has  a high  degree  of  poetical  merit. 

The  Bonny  Hynd. 

COPIED  raOM  THE  MOUTH  OF  A MILKMAID,  IN  1771. 

O May  she  comes,  and  May  she  goes, 

Down  by  von  gardens  mcen ; 

And  there  she  spied  a gallant  stiuire, 

As  squire  had  ever  bwn. 

And  May  she  comes,  and  May  she  goes, 

Dowti  by  yon  hollin  tree  ; 

And  there  she  spied  a brisk  young  squire, 

And  a brisk  young  squire  was  he. 

“ Give  me  your  green  mantcci,  fair  maid ; 

Give  me  your  maidenhead  !* 

Gin  ye  winna  give  me  your  green  manteel. 

Give  me  your  maidenhead!”— 

• • • * 0 0 f 

• 1 r.  K.  Ifi  nnt  Ibr  yoa  a Mrwfd.— Ed.] 

• IMr.  Motherwell  sives  the  foUuwioc  as  the  stanza  hero  omit- 
ted by  llenl 

“ He's  U'en  her  hr  the  milkwhiUi  hand. 

And  teftJr  l»i<l  nrr  down  s 
And  when  fw  lifted  her  up  attain. 

He  cao  bur  a silTcr  kaim.*’— Ed.1 


” Perhaps  there  may  he  bairns,  kind  sir; 
Perhaps  there  may  be  nano; 

But  if  you  be  a courtier, 

You’ll  tell  mo  soon  your  name.” — 

“ I am  nac  courtier,  fair  maid. 

But  new  come  frac  the  sea; 

I am  nac  courtier,  fair  maid. 

But  when  1 court  with  thee. 

" They  call  me  Jack,  when  I’m  abroad; 
Sometimes  they  call  me  John  ; 

But,  when  I’m  jn  my  father’s  bower, 

Jock  Randal  is  my  name.”— 

“ Ye  Ice,  ye  lee,  yo  bonny  Indl 
Sac  loud’s  1 hear  ye  let* ! 

For  I’m  Lord  Randal’s  ac  daughter. 

He  has  iiao  mair  nor  me.”— 

” Ye  lee,  ye  lec,  ye  bonny  May ! 

Sac  loud’s  I hear  ye  lee  I 

For  I’m  Lord  Randal’s  ac  ae  son, 

Just  now  come  o’er  the  sea.” — 

She’s  putten  her  hand  down  by  her  gare. 

And  out  she’s  ta’en  a knife ; 

And  she  has  put  it  in  her  heart’s  bleed. 

And  ta’en  away  her  lLfe.t 

And  ho  has  tn’en  up  his  bonny  sister, 

With  the  big  tear  in  his  cen ; 

And  he  has  buried  his  bonny  sister 
Among  the  hollins  green. 

And  sync  he’s  hied  him  o’er  the  dale, 

His  father  dear  to  see — 

” Sing,  Oh  ! and  Oh ! for  my  bonny  hynd, 
Bcncatii  yon  hollin  tree 

**  Wliat  needs  you  care  for  your  bonny  hynd  7 
For  it  you  needna  care ; 

Take  you  the  best,  gio  me  the  worst 
Since  plenty  is  to  spare.” — 

" I carena  for  your  hynds,  my  lord, 

I carena  for  Vour  fee ; 

But  Oh ! and  Oh  I for  my  bonny  hynd, 
Beneath  the  hollin  tree !” — 

**  O were  ye  at  your  sister’s  bower. 

Your  sister  fair  to  see. 

You’ll  think  nae  mair  o'  your  bonny  hynd, 
Beneath  the  hollin  tree.”— 

• • * • • 


O GIN  MY  LOVE  WERE  TON  RED  ROSE. 

FBOM  MB.  herd’s  MS. 

O GIN  my  love  were  yon  red  rose, 

That  grows  upon  tiie  castle  wa’. 

And  I myscll  a drap  of  dew, 

Down  on  that  red  rose  I would  fa’. 

O my  love’s  bonny,  bonny,  bonny; 

My  love’s  bonny,  and  fair  to  see ; 
Whene’er  I look  on  her  wcel-far’d  face, 
She  looks  and  smiles  again  to  me. 

O gin  my  love  were  a pickle  of  wheat. 

And  growing  upon  yon  lily  lee. 

And  I myscll  a bonny  wee  bird, 

Awa’  wi’  that  pickle  o’  wheat  I wad  flee. 

O my  love’s  bonny,  &c. 

0 gin  my  love  were  a cofler  o’  gowd, 

* And  I the  keciHN  of  the  key, 

1 wad  open  the  kist  whene’er  I list, 

And  in  that  coffer  I wad  be. 

O my  love’s  bonny,  &c.S 

1 [V.  R.  *'  Shc’»  noakVl  it  in  Hat  rcil  heart’*  hlowl. 

And  (wiiiud  hcntcirofUre.”— MoTiiRKwrsLL.1 

% (For  tho  oripnal*  of  nil  thcnc  lover'*  wi*hc*.  *ce  the  Greek 
AntlKdivr.  jtaatim,  or  the  EnffliNh  tnuulatiun*  of  Bland  and 
Mcrivalo,  8 vuU.  ISmo.  lt>33.--Eo.  ] 


MINSTEIELSY  OP 


O TELL  ME  HOW  TO  WOO  THEE. 

The  foUomng  verses  are  taken  dawn  from' recita- 
tiony  and  are  averred  to  be  qf  the  age  q/”  Charles 
I.  They  have,  indeed,  much  of  the  romantic  ex- 
pression of  passion  common  to  the  poets  of  that 
period,  whose  lays  still  reflected  the  setting  beams 
qf  chivalry ; but,  since  their  publication  in  the 
flrsl  edition  qf  this  work,  the  Editor  has  been 
assured  that  they  were  composed  by  the  late  Mr. 
Graham  qf  Garlmore.* 

If  doughty  deeds  my  Indye  plcastj, 

Right  soon  I’ll  mount  my  steed ; 

And  strong  his  arm,  and  fast  his  seat. 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed. 

I’ll  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap, 

Thy  picture  in  my  heart ; 

And  ne  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart. 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love 
O tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 

For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I’ll  take, 

Tho’  ne’er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 

1 If  dight  me  in  array ; 

I’ll  tendthy  chamber  door  all  night, 

And  squire  thee  ail  the  day. 

If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thy  ear, 

These  sounds  I’ll  strive  to  catch ; 

T^  voice  I’ll  steal  to  w'oo  thysell. 

That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

O tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  I 
For  thy  dear  saka  nae  care  I’ll  take, 

Tho’  ne’er  another  trow  me. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I never  broke  a vow ; 

Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me, 

I never  loved  but  you. 

For  you  alone  I ride  the  ring. 

For  you  I wear  the  blue  j 

For  you  alone  I strive  to  sing, 

O tell  me  how  to  woo  I 
O tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  love ; 

O tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 

For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  core  I’ll  take, 

Tho’  ne’er  another  trow  me. 


THE  SOUTERS  OF  SELKIRK. 

This  little  lyric  piece,  with  those  whieli  immedi- 
ately follow  in  the  collection,  relates  to  the  fatal 
battle  of  Floddcn,  in  which  the  flower  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  fell  around  their  sovereign,  James  IV. 

The  ancient  and  received  tradition  of  the  burgh  of 
Selkirk  affirms,  that  the  citizens  of  that  town  dis- 
tinguLshed  themselves  by  their  gallantry  on  that 
disastrous  occasion.  Eighty  in  nuinher,  and  headed 
by  their  town-clerk,  they  joined  their  monarch  on 
his  entrance  into  England.  James,  plcase<i  with  the 
appearance  of  thi.s  gallant  trooj),  knighted  their  lead- 
er. William  Brydonc,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  from 
which  few  of  the  men  of  Selkirk  were  destined  to 
return.  They  distinguished  themselves  in  the  con- 
flict, and  were  almost  all  slain.  The  few  survivors, 
on  their  return  home,  found,  by  the  side  of  Lady- 
Wood  Edge,  the  corpse  of  a female,  wife  to  one  of 
their  fallen  comrades,  with  a child  sucking  at  her 
breast  In  memory  of  this  latter  event,  continues 
the  tradition,  the  present  arms  of  the  bui^h  bear  a 
female,  holding  a child  in  her  arma  and  seated  on  a 
sarcophagus,  decorated  with  the  Scottish  lion ; in 
the  background  a w'ood. 

A learned  antiquary, t whose  judgment  and  accu- 
racy claim  respect  has  made  some  observations  upon 
the  probability  of  this  tradition,  which  the  Editor 

• IWhen  t}^  venot  wore  incladed  in  the  fint  edition  of  the 

MinatreMr,  Sir  W.  Scott  told  me  ho  believod  them  to  Imvo  been 
the  comjmitioo  of  a nobior  Orahame-tbe  great  of  Mon- 

tioae  “-Ea.l 

* (The  lale  Mr.  Joaeph  Ritaoo.] 


sliall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting,  as  an  introdnctioii 
to  what  he  has  to  otfer  upon  the  same  subject  And 
if  he  shall  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the 
learned  gentleman,  he  will  at  least  lay  candidly  be* 
fore  the  public  the  grounds  of  his  opinion. 

” That  the  souters  of  Selkirk  should,  in  1 Bl  3,amount 
to  fourscore  fighting  men,  is  a circumstance  utterly 
incredible.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  all  the 
shoemakers  in  Scotland  could  have  produced  such 
an  army,  at  a period  when  shoes  must  have  been 
still  less  worn  than  they  are  at  present  Dr.  John- 
son, indeed,  was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people 
learned  the  art  of  making  shoes  from  Cromwell’s 
soldiers.— ‘The  numbers,*^ he  adds,  ‘that  go  bare- 
foot, are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes  may  be 
spared  ; tliey  are  not  yet  considered  as  necessaries 
of  life  5 for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise  meanly  dressed, 
run  W’lthoui  them  in  the  strcet.s ; and,  in  the  islands, 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  pass  several  of  their  first 
years  w'ith  naked  feet '—{Journey  to  the  ff'ester-n 
Islands,  p.  B.'i.I  Away,  then,  with  tho  fable  of  the 
Souters  of  Selkirk  I Mr.  Ty  tier,  though  he  mentions 
it  as  the  subject  of  a song,  or  ballach^ ' does  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  the  origiiiid  genuine 
words,’— as  he  obligingly  acknowledged  in  a letter 
to  the  Editor.  Mr.  Kohertson,  however,  who  mves 
the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Selkirk, 
seems  to  know  something  more  of  the  matter. — 

‘ Some,’  says  he,  ‘ have  very  falsely  attributed  to  tuis 
event  (the  battle  of  Flowden,)  that  song, 

‘ Up  wi  ’ the  souters  of  Selkirk, 

And  down  with  tlie  Earl  of  Home.' 

“ ‘ There  was  no  Earl  of  Horae,’  he  adds,  ‘ at  that 
time,  nor  was  this  song  composed  till  long  after.  It 
arose  from  a bet  betwixt  the  Philipbaugh  and  Home 
families ; tho  souters  (or  shoemakers)  of  Selkup 
against  the  men  of  Home,  at  a match  of  football,  in 
which  the  souters  of  Selkirk  completely  gained,  and 
afterwards  perpetuated  their  victory  in  that  song.* 
This  is  decisive ; and  so  much  for  Scottish  tradition.** 
— Note  to  Historical  Essay  on  Scottish  Song,  pre- 
fixed to  Scottish  Songs,  in  2 vols.  1794. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  passage  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  Statistical  Account,  above  quoted,  does 
not  relate  to  the  authenticity  of  (he  tradition,  but  to 
the  origin  of  the  song,  which  is  obviously  a separate 
and  distinct  question.  The  entire  passage  in  the 
Statistical  Account  (of  which  a part  only  is  quoted 
in  the  essay)  runs  thus 

“ Here,  to<i.  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Selkirk, 
who  breathed  the  manly  spirit  of  real  freedom,  just- 
ly merit  particular  attention.  Of  one  hundred  citi- 
zens, who  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  IV,  on  the 
plains  of  Flowden,  a few  returned,  loaded  with  the 
spoils  taken  from  the  enemy.  Some  of  these  trophiee 
still  survive  the  rust  of  time,  and  the  effecU  of  neg- 
ligence. The  desperate  valour  of  the  citizens  of 
Selkirk,  which,  on  that  fatal  day,  was  eminently 
conspicuous  to  both  armies,  produced  very  opposite 
eflects.  The  implacable  resentment  of  the  English 
reduced  their  defenceless  town  to  ashes ; while  their 

Sateful  sovereign  (James  V.)  showed  his  sense  of 
eir  valour,  by  a grant  of  an  extensive  portion  of 
the  forest,  the  trees  for  building  their  houses,  and 
the  properly  a.s  the  reward  of  their  heroism,” — A 
note  is  added  by  Mr.  Robertson A standaM,  the 
apiicnrnncc  of  which  bespeaks  its,  antiquity,  is  still 
carried  annually  (on  the  day  of  ridihg  their  common) 
by  the  rorporat  ion  of  weavers,  by  a member  of  which 
it  was  taken  from  the  English  in  the  field  of  Flow- 
den. It  may  be  added,  that  the  sword  of  William 
Brydone,  the  town-clerk,  who  led  the  citizens  to  the 
battle,  (and  who  is  said  to  have  been  knighted  for 
his  valour,)  i.s  still  in  the  possession  of  John  Bry- 
donc, a,citizen  of  Selkirk,  his  lineal  descendant.” — 
An  additional  note  contains  the  passage  quoted  in 
the  hissay  on  Scottish  Son^ 

If  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson  is  to  be  recei- 
ved as  decisive  of  the  miestion,  the  learned  author  of 
the  cs.say  will  surely  admit,  upon  re-perusal,  that  the 
passage  in  the  Statistical  Account  contains  the  most 
positive  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  his  belief  in 
the  tradition. 

Neither  does  the  story  itself,  upon  dose  examina- 
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fioB,  eoDtain  any  thing  inconsistent  with  probability. 
The  towns  u^n  the^rder,  and  especially  Selkirk 
and  Jedburgh,  were  inhabit^  by  a race  of  citizens, 
who,  from  the  net^eity  of  their  situation,  and  from 
the  nature  of  their  possessions,  (held  ^ ouraage  te- 
nure,) were  inured  to  the  use  of  arms.  Selkirk  was  a 
coanty  town,  and  a royal  burgh ; and  when  the  ar- 
ray of  the  kingdom,  amounting  to  no  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  warriors,  was  marshalled  by  the 
loyal  command,  eighty  men  seems  no  unreasonable 
proportion  from  a ^ace  of  consequence,  lying  so  very 
near  the  scene  of  action. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  literally,  that 
the  men  of  Selkirk  were  all  $<mUrs.  This  appella- 
hoo  was  obviously  bestowed  ori  them,  because  it  was 
the  trade  most  generally  practised  in  the  town,  and 
therefore  passed  into  a general  epithet  Even  the 
existence  of  such  a craft,  nowever,  is  accounted  im- 
probable bv  the  learned  ^sayist,  who  seems  hardly 
to  allow,  that  the  Scottish  nation  was,  at  that  pe- 
nod,  acquainted  with  the  art  “of  accommodating 
thdr  feet  with  shoes.”  And  here  he  attacks  us  with 
our  own  weapons,  and  wields  the  tradition  of  .Aber- 
deen agamst  that  of  Selkirk.  We  shall  not  stop  to 
inquire,  in  what  remect  Cromwell’s  regiment  of 
imssk>nery  cobblers  deserves,  in  point  of  probability, 
to  take  precedence  of  the  souters  of  Sdkirk.  But, 
allowing  that  all  the  shoemakers  in  England,  with 
Pniae-the~ Lord- Barebones  Q.X  their  head,  had  gene- 
roosly  combined  to  instruct  the  men  of  Abcrd^-n  in 
the  arts  of  psalmody  and  cobbling,  it  by  no  means 
bears  upon  the  present  question.  If  instruction  was 
at  dl  necessary,  it  must  have  been  in  teaching  the 
natives  how  to  make  properly  so  called,  m op- 
position to  brogue#  .*  For  there  were  cordiners  in 
Aberdeen  long  before  Cromwell’s  visit,  and  several 
fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Bridge  of  Dec,  as  aiipears 
Spalding’s  History  of  Me  Troubles  in  Scotland, 
voL  tl  p.  140.  Now.  the_  ‘^single- soled  shoon,”  made 
by  the  souters  of  Selkirk,  were  a sort  of  bro^cs, 
viih  a single  thin  sole;  the  purchaser  himself  per- 
fenning  the  farther  operation  of  sewing  on  another 
of  thick  leather.  The  rude  and  , imperfect  state  of 
this  manufacture  sufRcicntly  evinces  the  antiquity 
of  the  craft.  Thus,  the  profession  of  the  citizens  of 
Selkirk,  instead  of  invalidating,  confirms  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  their  valour. , 

The  total  devastation  of  this  unfortunate  burgh, 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Floddcn,  is  ascertained  by  the 
charters  under  which  the  corporation  hold  their  pri- 
riexe*.  The  first  of  these  is  granted  by  James  V,, 
taa  is  dated  4ih  March,  1635^6.  The  narrative  or 
inductive  clause  of  the  deed,  is  in  these  words : “ Sci- 
ansquia  nos  considerantes  et  intclligentcs  quod  Car- 
te Evidencie  et  litere  vetens  fundacionis  ct  infeofa- 
menti  bui^  nostri  de  Selkirk  et  libertatum  cjusdem 
burgeosibus  et  communitati  ipsius  per  nobilissimos 
progenitores  nostros  quorum  animabus  propicietur 
Deus  dat.  et  concess.  per  guerranim  assultus  pestem 
c<jtnbusnonem  et  alias  pro  majore  parte  vastantur 
ec  distruuntur  unde  niercantiarum  usus  inter  ipsos 
boigenses  cessavit  in  corum  mngnam  lesionem  ac 
rdpublice  et  libcrtatis  Burgi  nostnantedict.  dcstruc- 
aoaem  et  prejudiciurn  ac  ingens  nobis  dampnum 
penes  nostras  Custuraaset  firmasburgalesab  eodem 
nobis  debit,  si  subitum  in  cisdcin  remedium  minime 
habitum  fueril— NOS  igiturpietate  et  justieia  moti  ac 
pro  poheia  et  edificiis  infra  ri^num  nostrum  habend. 
de  novo  infeodamus,”  &c.  1'he  charter  proceeds,  in 
(xunmon  form,  to  erect  anew  the  town  of  Selkirk 
into  a royal  burgh,  with  all  the  privileges  annexed 
to  such  corporations.  This  mark  of  royal  favour 
was  confirmed  by  a second  charter,  executed  hy  the 
same  monarch,  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  ma- 
jority, and  dated  April  8,  1538.  This  deed  of  confirm- 
ation first  narrates  the  charter,  which  has  been 
already  quoted,  and  then  proceeds  to  mention  other 
grams  which  had  been  conferred  iipoii  the  burgh,  du- 
ring the  minority  of  James  V.,  and  which  are  thus  ex- 

* It  ia  probable  that  Mr.  Rohertaon  had  not  aeon  Ihia  deed, 
vhea  ba  wrote  faia  Statititicai  Account  of  the  Pariah  of  Selkirk  ; 
fa  it  appeara,  that,  imtead  of  a trrant  of  Iniidt,  the  nrivile^re 
fraoted  to  the  communitr  waa  a n#ht  of  tilling  one  InoUHami 
aorta  of  tboae  which  already  belonirvd  to  the  hurirh.  Hence  it 
fcfawa,  that,  pRTimia  to  the  field  of  Floddeii,  the  town  mual  bavo 


pressed : “ We  for  thegude  trew  and  thankful  service 
done  and  to  be  done  towsbeowre  loviitisthe  baillies 
burgesses  andcommuniteofour  burgh  of  Selkirk  and 
for  certun  otheris  reasonable  causis  and  consideratio- 
nis  moving  ws  be  the  tennor  hereof  gran  tis  and  gevis  li- 
cense to  thamc  and  thair  successors  to  ivfe  out  breke 
and  teil  ycirlie  anc  thousand*  acres  of  their  common 
landis  of  our  said  burgh  in  what  part  tbairof  thca 
pleas  for  polecy  strengthing  and  bigging  of  the 
samyn  for  the  wele  of  ws  and  of  lieges  repair  and 
thairto  and  defence  againis  owre  aula  inneniyis  of 
Ingland  and  other  wayis  and  will  and  grantis  that 
thai  sail  nocht  be  callit  accusit  nor  incur  ony  danger 
or  skaith  thairthrow  in  thair  peraonis  landis  nor 
gudes  in  ony  wise  in  time  conungNpcHTWiTHeTANo- 
tNo  ony  owre  actis  or  statutis  maid  or  to  be  maid 
in  the  contrar  in  ony  panys  contenit  tharein  anent 
the  quhilkis  wodispens  with  thame  be  thirowre  let- 
ters with  pow’or  to  them  to  occupy  the  saidis  landis 
with  tharcawne  gudisor  to  set  theme  to  tenentisas 
thai  sail  think  maist  expedient  for  the  wele  of  our 
said  burgh  w;ich  frei  ische  and  entri  and  with  all  and 
sindry  utheris  commpditcis  freedomes  asiamentis 
and  richtuis  pertenentis  whatsuincver  pertenyng  or 
that  rychtuisly  may  periene  thairto  perpetually  in 
tyme  cuming  freliequtetlic  wele  and  in  peace  but  ony 
revocatioun  ot  agane  calling  whatsumever  Gevin 
under  owre  signet  and  subscrivit  w'ith  owre  hand  at 
Slriveling  the  twenty  day  of  Junii  The  yere  of  God 
ane  thousand  five  hundreth  and  thretty  six  yetis  and 
of  our  regne  the  twenty  thre  year.”  Here  follows 
another  grant : “ We  Understanding  that  owre 
burgh  of  Selkirk  and  inhabitants  thairof  continu- 
ALiE  sen  the  Field  or  Flodocne  has  been  oppressit 
heriit  and  owre  mnin  be  theves  and  traitprs  whair- 
throw  the  haunt  of  merchandice  hasc^it  amangis 
thame  of  langtyme  bygane  and  thai  heriit  thairthrow 
and  we  defraudit  of  owre  custumis  and  dewites— 
THAtRroR  and  for  divers  utheris  resonable  causis  and 
considerationes  moving  us  be  the  tenor  heirof  of  our 
kinglie  power  fre  motive  and  autoritie  ryall  grantis 
and  givis  to  thame  and  thair  successors  ane  fair 
day  begynand  at  the  feist  of  the  Conception  of  owre 
Lady  next  to  cum  aftere  the  day  of  the  date, hereof 
and  pe  the  octavis  of  (he  sammyn  perpetualy  in  time 
cuming  To  be  usit  and  exercit  be  thame  als  frelie  in 
time  cuming  as  ony  uihcr  fair  is  usit  or  exercit  be  ony 
otheris  owre  burrowis  within  our  realme  payana 
ycirlie  custumis  and  doweiries  aucht  and  wont  asef- 
feiris  frelie  quictlie  wele  and  in  pece  but  ony  revoca- 
tion obstukill  impediment  or  oganc  calling  what- 
sumever  Subscrivit  with  owre  hand  and  gevm  under 
owre  Signet  at  Kirkaldy  the  second  day  of  Sep- 
tember The  yere  of  God  one  thousand  five  hundreth 
and  ihrety  sex  yeris  and  of  owre  regne  the  twenty 
three  yeir.”  The  charter  of  confirmation,  in  which 
all  these  deeds  and  letters  of  donation  are  engrossed, 
proceeds  to  ratify  and  confirm  them  in  the  most  am- 

file  manner.  Tne  testing  clause,  as  it  is  tcrined  in 
aw  language  is  in  these  words : “In  cujus  rei  Tes- 
timonium huic  presente  carte  nostre  con  firm  ationis 
magnum  sigillutn  nostrum  apponi  precepimus  Tes- 
TIBC8  Reverendissimo  reverendisque  in  Christo  Pa- 
tribua  Gnwino  Arohiepisco.  Glas^en.  Canccllario 
nostro ; Gcorgio  EpiscopoDunkeluen.  Henrico  Epis- 
copo  Candide  Case  nostreque  Capelle  regie  Slrivil- 
engen.  decaiio ; dilcctis  nostrisconsanguincis  Jacobo 
Moravie  Comite,  &c.  Archihnldo  Couiile  de  JErgile 
Domino  Campbell  el  Lome  Magistro  Hospicii  nos- 
tri, Hugone  Comite  de  Eglinton  Domino  Montgom- 
ery, Malcoltno  Domino  Flemyng  mogno  Cnmerario 
nostro,  Venernbilibus  in  Christo  Patrihus  Patricio  Pri- 
ore  Ecclesie  Meiropolitane  Snnetiandree,  Alexandro 
Abbate Monastcrii  nostride  Cambuskynneth— dilec- 
tis  familiaribus  nostris  ThomtB  Erskin  de  Brechin, 
Secretnrio  nostro  Jacobo  Colville  deF.slwcmiscom- 
potoniin  nostrorura  roiulatore  et  nostre  cancellarie 
directore,  militibus,  el  Magistro  Jacobo  Foulis  de  Co- 
lintoun  nostroriim  rotulurum  Registri  et  Concilii 

b(wn  domoivmI  of  ■ ipactoos  clomBin,  to  which  a thousand  acre* 
in  tilfuu  riiifrht  Itrar  a due  i>roiM>nion.  Thia  circumatanco  aaccr-  ' 
taina  the  antiquity  and  ptiwer  of  Uio  buryh ; tor,  had  thia  larea 
tract  of  land  be<'ii  rranlod  durin#the  niinonty  of  Jamea  V..  IM 
donation,  to  be  ufiectuai,  mual  have  been  included  in  the  chaiten 
ofconfiniuition. 
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derico— apud  Edinburgh  wtavo  die  mcnnis  Aprilia 
Anno  Domini  inillcsimo  quingcn  tesimo  trigcsiino  oc- 
tavo et  regni  nostri  viccsjino  quinto.” 

From  these  extracts,  which  are  accurately  copied 
from  the  original  charters,*  it  may  be  safely  conclu- 
dtxl,  1st,  that  Selkirk  was  a place  of  importance  bo- 
fore  it  was  ruined  by  the  English;  and,  2d,  “that 
the  voice  of  merchants  had  ceased  in  her  streets,”  in 
consequence  of  the  fatal  held  of  Flodden.  But  fur- 
ther. It  seems  reasonable  to  infer,  that  so  many 
marks  of  royal  favour,  granted  within  so  short  a 
time  of  each, other,  evince  the  gratitude,  as  well  as 
the  compassion,  of  the  monarch,  and  were  intended 
to  reward  the  valour,  ns  well  as  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress, of  the  men  of  Selkirk.  Thus  every  circum- 
stance of  the  written  evidence,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tal- 
lies with  the  oral  tradition  of  the  inhabitants ; and, 
therefore,  though  the  latter  may  be  exaggerated,  it 
surely  cannot  be  dismissed  as  entirely  void  of  foun- 
dation. That  William  Brj'done  actually  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  knighthood^  is  ascertained  by  many  of 
the  deeds,  in  which  his  name  appears  as  a notary 
nublic.  John  Brydon&  lineal  descendant  of  the  gal- 
lant town-clerk,  is  still  alive,  and  possessed  of  the 
relics  mentioned  by  Mr.  Robertson.  The  old  man, 
though  in  an  inferior  station  of  life,  receives  consi- 
derable attention  from  his  fcllow-citizcns,  and  claims 
no  small  merit  to  himself  on  account  of  his  brave 
ancestor.t 

Thus  far  concerning  the  tradition  of  the  exploits  of 
the  men  of  Selkirk,  at  Flodden  field.  Whether  the 
following  verses  do,  or  do  not.  bear  any  allusion  to 
that  event,  is  a separate  and  less  interesting  mies- 
tion.  The  opinipn  of  Mr.  Robertson,  referring  them 
to  a different  origin,  has  been  already  mentmned ; 
but  his  authonty,  though  highly  respectable,  is  not 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  question. 

The  late  Mr.  Plummer,t  sheriff  depute  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Selkirk,  a faithful  and, accurate  antiquary,  en- 
tertained a very  opposite  opinion.  He  has  thus  ex- 
nressed  himself  upon  the  subject,  in  the  course  of 
iiis  literary  correspondence  with  Mr.  Herd : 

“Of  the  souters  of  Selkirk,  1 never  heard  any 
words  but  the  following  verse : 

' Up  with  the  Souton  of  Selkirk, 

Ami  down  wi’  the  EaH  of  Homo ; 

And  up  wi’  a’  the  tmi’  lod« 

That  MW  the  •incle-aolod  fbooa* 

“It  is  evident  that  these  words  cannot  bo  so  an- 
cient ns  to  come  near  the  time  when  the  battle  was 
fought:  Its  Lord  Home  was  not  created  an  Earl  till 
near  a century  after  that  period. 

“Our  clergyman,  in  the ' Statistical  Account,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  48,  note,  says,  that  these  words  were  composed 
upon  a match  at  foot-hall,  between  the  Philiphaugh 
and  Homo  families.  I was  five  years  at  scnool  at 
Selkirk,  have  lived  all  my  days  wathin  two  miles  of 
that  town,  and  never  once  heard  a tradition  of  this 
imaginary  contest  till  I saw  it  in  print. 

“ Although  the  words  are  not  very  ancient  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  allude  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Flodden,  and  to  the  different  behaviour  of  the 
souters,  and  Lord  Home,  upon  that  occasion.  At 
election  dinners,  &c.,  when  the  Selkirk  folks  begin 
to  get  foxC  (merry,)  they  always  call  for  music,  and 
for  that  tune  in  particular.S  At  such  times  I never 
heard  a souter  hint  at  the  foot-ball,  but  many  times 
speak  of  the  battle  of  Flotlden.”— Lc/fer  from  Mr. 
Plummer  to  Mr.  Herd,  13/A  January,  1793. 

The  Editor  has  taken  every  opportunity,  which  his 
situationll  has  afforded  him,  to  obtain  information 

• Tlie  charters  are  preserrod  in  Iho  records  of  the  hiirfdt. 

t This  iwrson  is  lately  dead,  but  his  son  is  in  posseMiun  of  the 
weapons  in  question.  1810. 

1 [Androw  Plummer,  Esq.,  of  Sunderland  Hall,  Solldrkshiro. 
—Ed.J 

% A sinfular  custom  is  nbacrrctl  at  conferring  the  fVecdom  of 
tho  burch.  Four  or  livo  bristles,  such  as  are  u»od  by  shoemakers, 
are  attached  to  the  seal  of  the  burgess  ticket  Tfiosc  tlio  now^ 
raaile  Istness  must  dip  in  his  wine,  and  nm  thruuijh  his  moutli, 
in  token  of  respect  for  the  snolcn  of  Selkirk.  Tliis  ceremony  is 
on  rni  account  dispensed  witli. 

• That  Uw  Erlitor  succ«*«l«tl  Mr.  Plummer  in  his  office  of  slie- 
riff-ilcpule,  arxl  luu  himself  the  Isinour  to  bo  a souter  of  Selkirk, 
niny  ficrbaps  form  tho  bust  upoiuffy  fur  tho  luuiith  of  this  disscr- 
taUuQ. 


on  this  point,  and  has  been  enabled  to  recover  two 
additional  verses  of  tho  song. 

The  yellow  and  green,  mentioned  in  tho  second 
verse,  are  the  liveries  of  the  house  of  Homo.  When 
the  Lord  Home  came  to  attend  thegqvernor,  Albany, 
his  attendants  were  arrayed  in  Kendal  Green. — 
Godscboft. 

The  Sodtebs  of  Selkirk. 

Up  wa’  the  Souters  of  Selkirk, 

And  down  wi’  the  Earl  of  Home ; 

And  up  wi’  a’  the  braw  lads. 

That  sow  tho  single-soled  shoon. 

Fye  upon  yellow  and  yellow, 

And  fyo  upon  yellow  and  green. 

But  up  the  true  blue  and  scarlet, 

And  up  wi’  the  singlc-sulcd  sheen. 

Up  wi*  tho  Souters  o*  Selkirk, 

For  they  are  haith  trusty  and  leal ; 

And  up  wi’  the  Men  o’  the  Forest, If 
And  down  wi’  the  Mersett  to  the  dcil.^ 


THE  FLOWERS  OP  THE  FOREST. 


FIBST  PAST. 

The  following  well-known  and  beautiful  stanzas 
were  composed,  ma^  years  ago,  by  a lady  pf  family 
in  Roxburghshire.  The  manner  oi  the  ancient  min- 
strels is  so  happily  imitated,  that  it  rMuired  the 
most  positive  evidence  to  convince  the  Eklitor  that 
the  song  was  of  modem  date.  Such  evidence,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  able  to  procure:  having  been 
favoured,  through  the  kina  intervention  of  Dr. 
Somerville,  (well  known  to  tho  literary  world,  as 

IT  8olkirk«hire,  othcnviM  callod  Ettriek  Forcut. 

* * ilorwiciuihin;,  ollicrwue  called  tbu  Mcne. 
rt  It  u unnocuM^  hero  to  enter  into  a formal  roRitation  of  the 
popular  calumny,  wnirh  taxed  Lord  Home  with  tieinx  the  mur- 
derer of  hia  toyereuni.  and  the  caiMo  of  the  defeat  at  Flodden. 
Ho  far  triun  exhiliitinc  any  marks  of  cuwaniice  or  disalfection,  tlm 
division  lioadod  by  that  unfortunate  nolilcman,  wuei  the  only  part 
of  Uio  Scottish  army  which  was  conducted  with  common  pru- 
dence on  that  fatal  (fa^.  This  body  formed  the  ranyuard,  and  en- 
tirely routed  the  division  of  Sir  EdtnuiMi  Howard,  to  which  tfarr 
were  opiiosed  ; but  the  renervo  of  tho  EngUsh  cavalry  renden'O 
ItimpoMiblo  for  Homo,  nolwiUwtnndiny  hu  succom,  to  cxxne  U> 
tho  aid  of  the  kiny,  who  was  irretrieralily  niinod  by  his  owm  im- 
p«>tuosity  of  temper.  Pimkbhtos’8  HUtory,  vol.  IL  p.  t06. — 
The  escape  of  James  from  tfic  field  of  battlo  has  bnr  been  de- 
servedly ranked  withtJiat  ofKine  Sebastian,  and  similar  rpeelo- 
$a  miracula  with  which  the  vulyar  have  been  amused  in  all  oyea. 
Indeed  tlm  Scottish  nation  wrere  so  nsry  unwilliny  to  admit  any 
lulvantoye  on  the  Enjrlish  part,  that  thrr  seem  actually  to  have 
set  up  pretensions  to  the  victory.*  Tho  same  temper  of  mind  lod 
Uieiii  eayuiiy  to  oscrilio  tiio  loss  of  their  monarch,  and  his  army, 
to  any  cause,  mUKUthan  to  his  owm  misconduct,  and  the  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Enxiish.  TItoro  can  lie  no  doubt,  that  Jornen 
actually  fell  on  the  field  of  Inttle,  the  slauyhterplace  of  hia  no- 
bles.—Pinicbrton,  Ibid.  His  dead  Ixidy  was  interred  in  Uie  mo- 
nastery of  Sheen,  in  Surry  ; and  Stowe  mentions,  withroyaid  to 
it,  the  fnllowiny  deymdiny  circumstances : — 

“ After  the  baUlo  tho  b^ie  of  the  said  kiny,  beiny  fouml,  wo* 
closed  in  leail,  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  London,  and  to  llu 
monnstcrie  of  Sboyne,  in  Surry,  where  it  remained  fur  a time, 
in  what  order  I am  not  rertainc  ; but,  since  the  dissolution  nf  that 
house,  in  the  rciyn  nf  Edward  VI.,  Henry  Gray,  Duke  of  Norfolke. 
Ixiiny  lodycd,  and  keeping  hotwe  there,  1 have  been  shewed  tho 
same  bodie,  so  lapped  in  1^.  close  to  the  lietul  and  bodie,  tlirowno 
into  a waste  room,  amonyst  the  old  timber,  lead,  and  other  rulhle. 
Since  tho  which  time,  workmen  there,  for  their  foolish  ideasure. 
hewed  off  his  liead  : and  Lancelot  Young,  master  ylaxier  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  feeling  a swcc>t  savour  to  come  from  thenoe. 
and  seeing  tho  some  dried  from  all  moisture,  and  yet  the  fonn  lo- 
mnininy,  with  hoirc  of  tho  head,  and  l>card  red,  brought  it  to 
London,  to  his  Imiuho  in  Wood-street,  where,  for  a time,  he  kejit 
it,  for  its  sweolnesa,  but  in  the  end,  caused  tho  sexton  of  that 
church  (SL  Micluiel's,  Wood-street)  to  bury  it  aiiioi^  other 
bones  token  out  of  their  chonieL”— HrowB’a  Survey  of  London^ 
p.  N«L 

• *'  Against  the  prmid  Scoii’s  ctstirmig. 

That  iMvrr  vyll  leave  tlirir  trattlying ; 

Wan  they  the  Held  end  lost  iheyr  king  7 
Tliey  may  well  say,  lie  on  that  winning  I 

'*  Lu  Ibeae  foisl  aoUes  and  Ualtlying  Hcsllcs, 

Howe  they  arc  blinde  in  Uirir  own  minde, 

And  will  not  know  Iheyr  ovcrtliruw. 

At  Drauxton  monre  ih^  ue  eo  stowre. 

So  frantiki-  uiad,  ainl  say  they  bail. 

And  wan  the  field  with  ipearr  and  sbielde  I 
That  Is  M trus  as  black  is  i>ln«,”  Bo. 

jAstton  Lowrsats  ayobist  lAs  AsoUssi 
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(be  histonan  of  King  Williant,  Ac.,)  with  the  fol- 
owing  authentic  copy  of  the  Flowers  0/  the  Forest. 

Prom  the  same  respectable  autliority,  the  Editor 
s enabled  to  state,  that  the  tune  of  t he  iiallad  is  an- 
cient, as  well  os  the  two  following  lines  of  the  first 
stanza : — 

Pre  beanl  U>em  lilting  at  the  owcf  milking. 


The  flowora  of  the  forest  are  a’  weds  away 
Some  years  after  the  song  was  composed,  a lady 
who  is  now  dead,  repeated  to  the  author  another 
imperfc-ct  line  of  the  original  ballad,  wliich  presents 
a simple  and  affecting  image  to  the  mind 

•’  I Twltt  tinsli;  on  my  saddle. 

Fur  the  floHrers  of  the  furcsl  an:  a'  wedo  away." 

The  first  of  these  trifling  fragments,  joined  to  the 
rcaicmbrancc  of  the  fatalbatlle  of  Flodden,  (in  the 
calamities  accompanying  which  the  inhaliitants  of 
Ettnck.  Forest  suffered  a distinguished  share,)  and 
to  the  present  ^lilaiy  and  desolate  appearance  of 
the  county,  excited,  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  the 
Hess,  which  she  has  e.xprcssi:d  in  a strain  of  elegiac 
iimpticity  and  tenderness,  which  has  seldom  been 
eiQallcd. 

.Thb  Flowebs  of  the  Forest. 


PART  FIRST. 

Frs  heard  them  lilting,*  at  the  cwe-milking, 
Lasescs  a’  lilting,  before  dawn  of  day ; 

Bat  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning; 
The  flowers  of  tlic  forest  arc  a’  wede  awac. 


At  bughts,  in  the  rooming,  nac  blythc  lads  arc 
scorning ; 

Lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie.,  and  wac: 

Nae  daffing,  nae  {robbing,  but  sighing  and  sabbing; 
Ilk  one  lifts  her  Icglin,  and  hies  her  awac. 


In  bar’s!,  at  the  shearing,  nac  youths  now  are  jeer- 
ing ; 

Bandsters  arc  runklcd,  and  lyart  or  gray  ; 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,'!  nac  wooing,  nac  flecch- 
ing ; 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  arc  a’  wede  awae. 


At  e’en,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  younkers  arc  roaming 
’Bout  slacks  with  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play  ; 

Bat  ilk  maid  sits  dreary,  lamenting  her  deary— 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  arc  weded  awoe. 

Dool  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the 
Border ! 

The  Englisl^  for  anco,  by  guile  wan  the  day  ; 

The  flowers  01  tlie  forest,  tiiat  fought  aye  the  fore- 
most. 

The  prime  of  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay. 

We’ll  hear  na  mair  lilting,  at  the  ewe-milking ; 

Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae : 

Sighing  and  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning— 

The  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a’  wede  awac.t 

* TW  foltowina  explanatioa  of  pruvindoJ  temu  may  Iw  ANind 

■wfcL 

lArbur— Sinyinff  checrfolly.  Loaning— A bmo«l  lane.  Wede 
mom  tFcc-tiwl  aoL  ScemPur— liallytn*.  Dowie-  Dreary.— 
Dejboff  and  fcbbing—iokiag  anti  cluttin;.  Milk  pnil. 

Barw— fl*r\ei»t.  Shear liiml- 

cnt.  RMiUetl— WhukIctL  /^arr— ludiuiiig  to  tuay.  Flcec/i- 
Wocwjte^-'rwiliKhL 

' 'Hieie  lines  have  tm-n  saiil  to  contain  nn  nnarhnmuini  : the 
•WTuwd  date  of  tlic  lamentation  U-ins  alxmt  tlw  perHsi  of  the 
fWl  of  Flodtlen.  The  Kilitor  «an  see  no  j-Tound  lor  tliin  rlinrgo. 
Fun  were  U:M  io  Scotland  rciiiii  tlic  must  renmie  aiiti(iuily ; 
and  are.  fraR]  their  veo'  nature,  scone*  of  ploasun;  and  ualliiiitn. 
TV  prrarhines  oT  the  (rian  wore,  iudovd,  i>rot‘eiiiiodlx,  n>c<*tiii,n)  lor 
tpwepurpuso  ; but  we  luivc  iIk  aulltordror  Utc  U’4/%  ‘(fBatK, 
<«fclr  moat  aiHiuestiuiuiblc  in  micIi  a (mint.)  tiuit  Uiuy  wutv  fie* 
qkenUy  penrertuil  to  pla>:ca  uT  rvmiczvrnis  ; — 

" I had  thi:  bettor  Inisur  Tor  to  jdcie, 

And  for  to  mx,  and  oki!  to  ho  soic 

Vf  lusty  Alik.  What  wist  I whore  my  (trace 

'Was  sliafivti  Air  to  bo,  or  in  what  placx: 

TbervAm;  I fDade  my  visitetioni 
To  viirilics  and  to  |iroonu>ions  ) 

To  preaeJtitugr  eke,  ami  to  thwe  pilsrimnitos, 

Tu  plays  of  minicksi,  and  inarriiurcs,"  fee. 

Canterl/ury  Tales. 

t (“  It  h thr  linsinnBi  of  poet,^  to  delineate  ; and  wlieru 

weksik  Air  A'riin;  lOi  ondHyu»<-d  and  powcriuf,  as  in  those 
Body  pisiads  ^ eml^iion,  which  have  already  cxcitod  men  to 

W 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST. 

PART  eecOKD.  • 

The  following  verses,  adapted  to  the  ancient  air 
of  the  Flowers  of  the  Forest^  are,  like  the  cle^ 
which  prcctulcs  them,  the  production  of  a lady.  Tho 
late  Mrs.  Cockhurn,  daughter  of  Rutherford  of 
Fairiialic,  in  Selkirkshire,  and  relict  of  Mr.  Cock- 
burn  of  Ormiston,  (whose  father  was  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  of  Scotland,)  was  the  authoress.  Mrs.  Cock- 
burn  has  been  dead  but  a few  years.!  Even  at  an 
age,  advanced  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  humani- 
ty, she  retained  a play  of  imamnation,  and  an  ac- 
tivity of  intellect,  which  must  nave  been  attractive 
and  delightful  in  youth,  but  were  almost  preter- 
natural at  her  period  of  life.  Her  active  benevolence, 
keeping  pace  with  her  gcnitiH,  rendered  her  equally 
an  object  of  love  ami  mlmiration.  The  Editor,  who 
knew  her  well,  takes  this  opimrtunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  his  ow’n  feelings : and  they  are  in  unison  with 
those  of  all  who  knew  his  regretted  friend. H 
The  verses  which  follow  were  written  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  without  peculiar  relation  to  any 
event,  unlcs.s  it  wero  the  depopulation  of  Ettrick 
Forest 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 

PART  SECOKD. 

I’ve  seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune  beguiling, 

I’vo  tasted  her  favours,  and  felt  her  decay: 

Swoct  is  her  blessing,  and  kind  her  caressing, 

But  soon  it  is  fled— it  is  fled  far  away. 

I’ve  seen  tho  forest  adorn’d  of  the  foremost. 

With  rtow'crs  of  the  fairest,  both  pleasant  and  gay ; 
Full  sweet  was  their  blooming,  their  scent  the  air 
perfuming. 

But  now  arc  they  wither'd,  and  a’  wede  awac. 

I’ve  seen  the  morning  with  gold  the  hills  adorning. 
And  tho  red  storm  roaring,  before  the  parting  day  : 
I’ve  seen  Tweed’s  silver  streams,  glittering  in  tiio 
sunny  beams, 

Turn  drumlyll  and  dark,  ns  they  roll’d  on’their  way. 

O fickle  Fortune!  why  this  cruel  sporting? 

Why  thus  perplex  us  poor  sons  of  a day? 

Thy  frowns  cannot  fear  me,  thy  smiles  cannot  cheer 
mo. 

Since  the  flowers  of  the  forest  are  a’  wede  awac. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  MUIRHEAD. 

T7iis  Ballad  is  a fragment  from  Mr.  Herd’s  MS., 
communicated  to  him  by  J.  Grossett  Muibhead, 
Esq.  of  Breadesholm,  near  Glasgow  ; who  stated 
that  he  extracted  it,  as  relating  to  his  own  family, 
from  the  complete  Song,  in  which  the  names  of 
twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  mentioned,  con- 
tained in  a large  Collection,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Alexa.ndek  Monuo,  merchant  in  Lisbon,  but  sup- 
posed now  to  be  lost. 

It  appears,  from  the  appendix  to  Nisbet’s  Heraldry, 
p.  201,  that  Muibhead  0/  Ijochov  and  Bullis,  the 
person  here  called  the  Liird  of  Muibhead,  was  a 
man  of  rank,  being  rentalUr,  or  perhaps  feuar,  of 

tlm  ciiltivntkin  of  tliciriiito|li:ctiuil  cncisiw— but  have  not  yet  A;l- 
Ii'FimI  willilluit  itiulliiilidiy  ofnilcit  wliich  fumi*  lln-m  into 
(1k>  mere  iiiiicliiiuM  of  ix>lMhu<l  luicicty  1 'I'iio  minil*  of  iiirii  in 
(Mcb  u state  nro  iiHiiH-i)  le»»  (Idir.'tte,  leM  nttractivu  uf  cencnil 
»yinpa.thy,  tban  in  *uceecilin(riK;nu(i«  ; but  thuy  are  more  iMielic, 
niori!  iiiiereiitiiiir  in  imilic.iilar  cunleniplaUun,  more  ilistiiictly 
niarkitl  uihJ  inlelbiribln.  We  are  not.  tlH'ii.  to  view  thciie  puvmi 
as  facta  ad  liisb-pohshetl  luiil  elnboratc  ApocinieiM  of 

art— but  a*  exhibiliu!;  tlic  true  M|Kirk«  lunl  tliubM  of  individual 
nature.  Ilcnrn  wc  sliall  find  a stivnge  wildncM  in  the  supenti- 
tiiin  uf  IIm!  Lute  wake  Dirge,  and  in  tla*  tuniultuuu*  raire  of  tho 
Fray  of  tiupori ; Imt  we  may  trace  xradatKina  from  Ihisie  to  tho 
><.v)iii<iila  UMiil«  .rttOS8  uf  tlic  FUnoctsof  tlw  Forest.”— EditUntreh 
KeVirto,  IS03.1 
$ iMitioii  of  IMI3. 

U I.Mfii.  Corktium  was  .in  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  8colt,  and 
.'imunu  the  first  (luniuiu  wlio  diacuveted  tbu  cxiMUulin?  geniiH  of 
her  win.— Kn.l 
71  Hrin/Lls.!/— Ducoluuted. 


MINSTRELSY  OP  THE  SCX)TTISH  BORDER. 


many  crotcn  lands  in  ChUloway ; and  was,  in 
truth,  slaUi  in  “ Campo  Belli  de  Northumberland 
ttjb  vexillo  Regie,”  i.  e.  in  the  Field  of  FLoddtn. 

s * * * * * 

Afore  the  King  in  order  etude 
The  stout  laird  of  Muirhead. 

Wi'  that  same  twa-hand  muckle  sword 
That  Bartram  fell'd  stark  dead. 

He  sware  he  wadna  lose  his  right 
To  fight  in  ilka  Acldj 

Nor  budge  him  from  his  liege’s  sight. 

Till  his  last  gasp  should  ^cld. 

Twa  hunder  mair,  of  his  ain  name, 

Frae  Torwood  and  the  Clyde, 

Sware  they  would  never  gang  to  hame, 

But  a’  die  by  his  syde. 

And  wondrous  weel  they  kept  their  troth; 

This  sturdy  royal  band ... 

Rush’d  down  the  brae,  wi’  sic  a pith, 

That  nane  could  them  withstand. 

Mony  a bloody  blow  they  dealt. 

The  like  was  never  seen ; 

And  hadna  that  braw  leader  fall’n, 

They  ne’er  had  slain  the  king. 


ODE,  ON  VISITING  PLODDEN. 

BY  J.  LBYDEX.* 

Gree.n  Plodden  ! on  thy  blood-stain’d  head 
Descend  no  rain  nor  vernal  dew ; 

But  still  thou  charnel  of  the  dead, 

May  whitening  bones  thy  surface  strew ! 

Soon  as  I tread  thy  rush-clad  vale, 

Wild  fancy  feels  the  clasping  mail ; 

The  rancour  of  a thousopd  years 
Glows  in  my  breast ; again  I bum 
To  see  the  banner’d  pomp  of  war  return. 

And  mark,  beneath  the  moon,  the  silver  light  of 
spears. 

Lo ! bursting  from  their  common  tomb, 

The  spirits  of  the  ancient  dead 
Dimly  streak  the  parted  gloom 
With  awful  faces,  ghastly  red ; 

As  once,  around  their  martial  king. 

They  closed  the  deatli-dovoted  ring^ 

With  dauntless  h^ts,  unknown  to  yield ; 

In  slow  procession  round  the  pile 
Of  heaving  corses,  moves  each  shadowy  file. 

And  chants,  in  solemn  strain,  the  dirge  of  Ploddon 
field. 

What  youth,  of  graceful  form  and  mien, 

Foremost  leads  the  sped  red  brave. 

While  o’er  his  mantle’s  folds  of  green 
His  amber  locks  redundant  wave  1 
When  slow  returns  the  fated  day, 

That  view’d  their  chieftain’s  long  array, 

* rriu's^’  vcrsaiof  I>r.  Leyden  apponr  to  have  U!im  imrtnluced 
in  lliifi  iiinro,  as  formiii"  u sort  of  mtf.  on  tho  Flo'vm  of  the 
Forvst.  Ainotiir  thrni  «o'  tin:  four  tx'uuliful  lino*  wliidi  were  so- 
leriL’d  for  thi-  moltuio  Murmiiin— 

"Alim!  ihatfrifotliiih  niniil  sliniild  wne.”  &r. — Ed.1 

* roller  the  vigorous  uiliniiiutrRtioiiof  Jumon  IV;,  the  yotins 
Enrl  of  (!nitlii)CM  inciirml  the  rjoimlty  of  outlawry  and  lorfeit- 
ure.  for  n-vemriiiff  fin  nnrient  fiunl  (>n  thi-  evoninij 

the  liaUlc  of  PliHlden,  nreoniiHinif  d I9  3ti0  yiiuner  warrioni.  array- 
ed in  Breen,  1k'  nrcsi'iiU-d  liim-ieinvfiirif  iKe  Kinc,  and  sulnnitti^ 
to  h(.«  merry.  Thi*  mark  of  attarliinont  W’ue  ko  ntTremblc  to  that 
warlike  orinne,  that  te*  BOinted  an  immunity  to  tlni  Earl  and  all 
hi*  followers.  The  {mreliinent  on  wliieli  this  iiimianity  wti*  in- 
WTitied.  is  (raid  lo  lie  still  nn'sened  in  Urn  .irrliivra  of  thu  Knrls 
of  (Caithness,  and  is  inarkvil  with  tls‘  ilnirn-strimiH,  liavinp  hccn 
eiU  out  of  a drum-head,  tw  no  oilier  iiarcliincnt  eoiild  be  found 
Ml  the  nmiv.  'I'lie  t^rl  and  hi*  gallant  iiand  jierisie-il  In  a man 
in  the  bAtiln  of  Floddnn  | ainn>  w liirli  jierjiid.  it  law  bei'ii  reckon- 
ed unlue.ky  in  Caithni-Rs  to  irarr  /rrrfn  or  protttHe  Orii  on  a 
Monday,  tlm  day  of  the  week  on  which  thii  Cliitifloiii  advanced 
into  .vtufherlnnd. 

I In  the  Roriler  counties  of  Scotland,  it  wa*  formerly  custom- 
ary, when  any  raneonsis  enmity  lubsistod  laUween  two  rJuns.to 
leave  the  rii-ht  hand  of  male  rhildren  unchrisfoned.  that  it  mipht 
deal  the  more  ileiidly.or  BeoordifiB  to  the  (tOiiularjiliruse, " unhal- 
lowed” blows  lo  their  encmiea.  By  this  superstitions  ritu,  they  were 
devoted  to  Is-ar  Uie  family  Inuil,  or  enmity.  The  lanto  pnirfiue  «ub- 
uisied  in  Iielaiid.  as  appears  IVoiii  the  (oliowiDsnaMaBu  in  Cham- 
pion's Itulorif  Ireiand,  publisbod  in  1633.  " In  aumo  conien 


Wild  to  the  harp’s  deep  plaintive  string, 

The  virgins  raise  the  funeral  strain. 

From  Ord’s  black  mountain  to  the  nonhem  main. 
And  mourn  the  emerald  hue  which  paints  the  vest 
of  spring.t 

Alas ! that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 

That  Scottish  bard  should  wake  the  string, 

The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell ! 

YetTeyiot’s  sons,  with  high  disdain, 

Have  kindled  at  the  thrilling  strain, 

Thai  mourn’d  their  martial  father’s  bier; 

And  at  the  sacred  font,  the  priest 
Through  ages  left  the  master-hand  unblesLt 
To  urge,  with  keener  aim,  the  blood-encrusted  spear. 

Red  Plodden ! when  thy  plaintive  strain 
In  early  youth  rose  soft  and  sweet. 

My  lifc-blotKl  through  each  throbbing  vein. 

With  wild  tumultuous  passion  beat ; 

And  oft,  in  fancied  might,  I trode 
The  spear-strewn  path  to  Fame’s  abode, 

Encircled  with  a sanguine  flood ; 

And  thought  I heard  the  mingling  hum, 

When,  croaking  hoarse,  the  birds  of  carrion 
Afar,  on  rustling  wing,  to  feast  on  English  blood. 

Rude  Border  Chiefs,  of  mighty  name, 

And  iron  soul,  who  sternly  tore 
The  blossoms  from  the  tree  of  fame. 

And  purpled  deep  their  tints  with  gore, 

Rush  from  brown  ruins,  scarr'd  with  age. 

That  frown  o’er  haunted  Hermitage; 

Where,  long  by  spells  mysterious  bound. 

They  pace  their  round,  with  lifeless  smile, 

And  shake,  with  restless  foot,  the  guilty  pile, 

Till  sink  the  mouldering  towers  beneath  the  bur- 
den’d ground.! 

Shades  of  the  dead ! on  Alfer's  plain 
Who  scorned  with  backward  step  to  move. 

But  struggling  mid  the  hills  of  slain, 

Against  the  Sacred  Standard  strove ;!! 

Amid  the  lanes  of  war  I trace 
Each  broad  claymore  and  ponderous  mace : 
Where’er  the  surge  of  arms  is  tost, 

Your  glittering  spears  in  close  array, 

Sweep  like  the  spider’s  filmy  wclx  away 
The  flower  of  Norman  pride,  and  England’s  victor 
host. 

But  distant  fleets  each  warrior  ghost. 

With  surly  sounds  that  murmur  far ; 

Such  sounds  were  heard  when  Syria’s  host 
Roll’d  from  the  walls  of  proud  Samar. 

Around  my  solitary  head 

Gleam  the  blue  lightnings  of  the  dead, 

While  murmur  low  the  shadowy  band — * 

“ Lament  no  more  the  warrior’s  d<)om ! 

Blood,  blood  alone  should  dew  the  hero’s  tomb, 
Who  falls,  ’mid  circling  spears,  to  save  his  nauve 
land.” 

of  tlic  lnn<!  tln-y  twixl  a il.-imnahlu  nipprsfition,  leavuic  iho  nitfit 
amit-K  of  tlipir  infanu,  mail’*,  nni-.iiri*tiiiu'<t.  (as  they  termed  if ,» to 
the  end  it  micht  pive  o more  tmeraeiiius  «n<l  deadly  blow."— P.  IS. 

( t’ntsiliir  .'iujH.r<titt«n  til  .%viltiind  still  retains  *0  liirmidahlv 
an  idea  of  the  ffttiU  nf  blood,  that  those  uiieiimt  eHifictw,  or  cas- 
tles. where  enofiiioii*  crimes  havi,  been  euMiinitied,  are  supfitwpdl 
to  rank  pmihinlly  into  Um-  trfouml.  With  reeanl  lo  the  caaile  of 
Hi*riuitiice,iii  |>urtinilar,  the  wmimon  wiHipIe  Is-lii.-ve.  that  thirty 
feet  of  Oie  walls  sunk,  Uurty  tix-t  fell,  luid  timty  feel  mnaio 
•tandinp. 

• Tho  fatal  hstllo  of  the  .Siimdnrd  wa*  frmpht  on  Cowrton 
Moor,  near  Norlhalli-rton,{A.  S.  Liilfertitn.)  in  Yorkiliire*.  IIW, 
Dnvid  I,  eiimnimideil  tim  Keotti*h  army.  Ho  was  omiosrkl  by 
Th'inton,  Arelihishop  of  Y>»rk,  who,  to  Mninmte  his  fulliiWT-n, 
liad  r>-ejiur*e  to  the  imiire'-ions  of  relipkniM  enthusinsm.  TTh* 
n»B(.t  of  a sliiji  wu.H  filt/'d  into  tla»  jicreh  of  a timr  whiif.'lod  car- 
riiiai! : 00  its  tujt  was  [daeed  n little  <-asket.  cocilaiiiitip  a ronae- 
p.riiUil  host.  It  also  eontaineil  fhe  banner  of  St.  Ciithburt,  round 
which  were  displayed  those  of  >St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of 
Bi.-verlvy,  and  St.  Wiltirud  of  llii'iion.  Thia  was  tbo  Enifliiih 
standard,  and  wn*  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the  army.  F^nco 
Henry,  son  of  David,  at  the  head  of  the  men-of-Bfni»,  chiefly  from 
Cumberland  and  Tvvioliliile,  rharped.  broke,  and  completely  tfis- 
penciJ  the  centre  ; but  unfortunately  was  nut  supported  hr  tbo 
other  divisions  of  the  ScoUwh  army.  ThecxproRsion  uf  Alfrad, 
<p.  343.)  de.*cribinB  thi*  eiictHioter,  iamore  spirited  than  the  Kone- 
ml  tenor  of  monkish  hi.«torians  i—Jpia  if  lubi  autiraiU  Paris  in~ 
star  ca^^vf.^  araneo-  ctisstpaM”— that  divisioo  of  the  phaJasx  was 
disiKiniod  like  a imbweb. 
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ESSAY 


ON 

IMITATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BALLAD. 


Thb  Invention  of jorintlns  necessarily  occasioned 
Vbe  downfall  of  the  Order  of  Minstrels,  already  redu- 
ced to  contempt  by  their  own  bad  habits,  by  the  disre- 
pute attached  to  their  profession,  and  by  the  laws 
c^oilated  to  repress  their  license.  When  the  Me- 
trical Romances  were  very  many  of  them  in  the 
hinds  of  every  one,  the  occupation  of  those  who 
made  thetr  livinK  by  reciting  them  was  in  some  de- 
gree abolished,  and  the  minstrels  either  disappeared 
aib^tether,  or  sunk  into  mere  musicians,  whose  ut- 
(ooat  acquaintance  with  poetry  was  being  able  to 
aiiig  a ballad.  Perhaps  Old  Anthony,  who  acquir- 
ed from  the  song  which  he  accounts  his  master- 
piece, the  name  of  Anthony  Nutc^SovB^  was  one  of 
the  last  of  this  class  in  the  capital;  nor  does  the 
leooT  of  his  poetry  evince  whether  it  was  his  own 
conrpo^tion,  or  that  of  some  othcr.t 
Bat  the  taste  for  popular  poetry  did  not  decay 
with  the  doss  of  men  by  whom  it  had  been  for 
some  oenerations  practised  and  preserved.  Not 
only  did  the  simple  old  ballads  retain  their  ground, 
though  circulated  by  the  new  art  of  printing,  instead 
«f  being  prewryed  by  recitation ; but  in  the  Gar- 
lamtU,  and  similar  collections  for  general  sale,  the 
authors  aimed  at  a more  ornamental  and  regular 
style  of  poetrv  than  bad  b^n  attempted  by  the  old 
DDnstFels,  whose  composition,  if  not  extempora- 
oeous,  was  seldom  committed  to  writing,  ana  was 
not,  therefure,  susceptible  of  accurate  revision.  This 
was  the  more  nccessary^M  even  the  popular  poetry 
was  now  feeling  the  enects  arising  from  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  and  the  revival  of  the  study  of 
the  learned  languages,  with  all  the  elegance  and  re- 
finement which  it  induced. 

In  slrort,  the  general  progress  of  the  country  led 
to  an  improvement  m the  department  of  i^pular 
poetry,  lending  both  to  soften  and  melooize  the 
laogua^  employed,  and  to  urnanient  tho  diction 
beyoDd  that  of  the  rude  minstrel^  to  whom  such 
topics  of  composition  had  b<?en  originally  ahandon- 
ei  The  monotony  of  the  ancient  recitals  was,  for 
the  same  causes,  altered  and  improved  upon.  The 
eteraal  descriptions  of  battles,  and  of  love  dilemmas, 
which,  to_  Mtiety,  filled  the  old  romances  with  tri- 
vial repetition,  were  retronched.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  compare  the  two  eras  of  lyrical  poetry,  a few 
veraes  taken  from  one  of  the  latest  minstrel  ballads, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  that  were  written  for  the 
pr^  will  allbrd  him,  in  some  degree,  the  power  of 
doing  so. 

The  rude  lines  from  Anthony  Now  Now,  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  may.  for  example,  be  compared, 
as  Riison  rcauests,  with  the  ornamented  comroence- 
Bieat  of  the  ballad  of  Fair  Rosamond : 

**  When  as  Kinir  Honry  rulod  this  land. 

The  Second  uf  ihe  name. 

Basidrs  his  queen  he  dearly  loved 
A Isir  and  comely  dame. 

“ Mott  peerleM  was  her  beauty  found. 

Her  &VOUT,  and  W lace ; 

.*  rThia  essay  was  writfm  in  April.  1830,  and  forms  a continna- 
nnoofihe  “ Remarks  no  Popular  Poetry."— Kn.  I 
' Hr  mirtt  be  rappused  a contemporary  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  tlie 

Citinir  whirb  be  pretends  hi  have  ri«'en  to  tliut  monarch  is  uf 
own  composition,  and  spoken  in  his  own  person. 

**  Good  morrow  to  our  noble  Irinf , quoth  I ; 

Good  morrow,  quoth  he.  to  tbuu ; 

Ami  then  he  said  to  Anthony, 

O Ambooy  now  now  nuw.'* 


A sweeter  creature  in  t)ie  worM 
Did  never  kinf  embrace. 

" Her  crisped  locks,  like  threads  of  cold 
Appear  d to  each  man's  sicht ; 

Her  sporklinc  eyes,  like  orient  pearls, 

Did  cast  a nuavcnly  licht 

“ The  blood  within  her  cryslal  chccka 
Did  such  a colour  drive. 

As  if  the  lily  and  the  rose 
For  mastery  did  stiivu.'* 

^ It  may  be  rash  to  affirm,  that  those  who  lived  by 
singii^  this  more  refined  poetry,  were  a class  of 
men  different  from  the  ancient  minstrels ; but  it  ap- 
pears, that  both  the  name  of  the  professor^  and  the 
character  of  the  Minstrel  poetry,  had  sunk  in  reputa 
tion. 

The  facility  of  versification,  and  of  poetical  diction, 
IS  decidedly  in  favour  of  tlie  moderns,  as  might 
reasonably  be  exfK-cted  from  the  improved  taste, 
and  enlarged  knowledge,  of  an  age  which  abounded 
to  such  a degree  in  pootry,^and  of  a character  so 
imaginative  as  was  the  Elizabethan  era.  The 
poetry  addressed  to  the  i>opulace,  and  enjoyed  by 
them  alone,  was  animated  by  the  spirit  that  was 
breathed  around.  We  may  cite  Shakspeare’s  un- 

?uesfionable  and  decisive  evidence  in  this  respect, 
n 'Pwel/th  Night  he  describes  a popular  ballad, 
with  a beauty  and  precision  which  no  one  but  him- 
self could  have  affixed  to  its  character;  and  the 
whole  constitutes  the  strongest  appeal  in  favour  of 
that  species  of  poetry  which  is  written  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  public  in  general,  and  is  most  naturally 
preserved  by  oral  tradition.  But  the  remarkable 
part  of  the  circumstance  is,  that  when  the  song  is 
actually  sung  by  Feste  the  clown,  it  differs  in  almost 
all  particulars  from  what  we  might  have  been  justi- 
fied in  considering  as  attributes  of  a popular  ballad 
of  that  early  period.  It  is  simple,  doubtless,  both  in 
structure  and  phra.seolog>',T)ut  is  rather  a love  song 
than  a minstrel  ballad— a love  song,  also,  which, 
though  its  imorinntive  figures  of  speech  are  of  a 
verjr  simple  and  intelligible  character,  may  never- 
theless be  compared  to  any  thing  rather  than  the 
boldness  of  the  preceding  age,  and  re.«*emblcs  no- 
thing less  than  the  ordinary  minstrel  ballad.  The 
original,  though  so  well  known,  may  be  here  quo- 
ted, for  the  purpose  of  showing,  what  was.  in  Shak- 
speare’s time,  regarded  as  the  poetry  of  “tho  old 
age.”  Almost  every  one  has  the  passage  by  heart, 
yet  I must  quote  it,  because  there  seems  a marked 
difference  between  the  species  of  poem  which  is  de- 
scribed, and  that  which  is  sung : 

'*  Mark  it,  Cnmrio : it  k old  and  plain  t 
Tho  tnintlcrs  ar^  the  kiiiiicn  in  the  sun. 

And  tJie  fn'o  maid*,  that  w(>ave  their  thread  with  bonea. 

Do  UM  to  chant  it ; it  k silly  sooth. 

And  dallic*  with  tho  innocence  of  love, 

Like  the  old  ace." 

The  song,  thus  beautifully  prefaced,  is  as  follows: 

" Como  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  crprcfs  let  me  Ik*  laid ; 

Flyaway,  fly  nwoy,  breath  : 

I am  slain  liy  a Tnir  cruel  iiibuI. 

My  fhroiid  of whiii*.  stuck  all  with  yow 
O.  prepare  it ; 

My  part  tifikrath  no  one  to  true 
Did  sliare  it 

" Not  a flowoG  not  a flower  awcet, 

On  my  black  oo^  let  Umo  be  atiown ; 
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Not  .1  friond,  not  n frii'nd  ' 

Mr  poor  coriwf!,  wlnrv  inv  Ikhkh  ihall  bo  thrown ; 

A tlwuiiand,  iJiouxunit  «u;ria  to  iiavc. 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sod  tnio  lover  nc^’er  find  my  Krave, 

To  weep  tlwro.” 

On  comparinp  this  love  elci^y,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  entitled,  with  the  ordinary,  and  especially  the 
eatlier  popular  poelrv,  I cannot  help  thinking;  that 
a great  difference  wijl  be  observed  in  the  structure 
of  the  verse,  the  character  of  the  sentiment^  the 
ornaments  and  reffnement  of  the  language.  Neither, 
indeed,  as  might  be  cx|)ected  from  the  progress  of 
human  affairs,  was  the  change  in  the  popular  style 
of  poetry  achieved  without  some  disadvantages, 
which  counterbalanced,  in  a certain  degree,  the  su- 
perior art  and  exercise  of  failty  which  had  been  in- 
troduced of  late  limes. 

The  expressions  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  unques- 
tionable judge  of  poetry,  flourishing  in  Elizabeth’s 
golden  reign,  and  drawing  around  him,  like  a mag- 
net, the  most  dislinguishori  poets  of  the  age.  amongst 
whom  we  need  only  name  Shaksin^are  and  Spenser, 
still  show  something  to  re^et  when  he  compared 
the  highly  wrought  and  ritdily  ornamented  poetry 
of  his  own  time,  with  the  ruder  but  more  energetic 
diction  of  Chevy  Chase.  His  words,  often  quoted, 
cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with  on  the  prestmt  occa- 
sion. They  are  a ehapter  in  the  history  of  ancient 
poetry.  “Certainly,”  s.avs  the  bravo  knight,  “I 
must  confess  iny  own  barbarousness ; I never  heard 
the  old  song  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  that  I found  not 
my  heart  more  movcil  than  with  a trumpet  And 
vet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind  crowder,  w'ith  no 
rougher  voice  than  rude  style,  which  being  so  evil 
appurelhnl  in  the  dust  and  conw»‘bs  of  that  uncivil 
age,  what  would  it  work,  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous 
el(K|iiencc  of  Pindar'?”* 

If  we  iiKiuirc  more  particularly  w’hat  were  the  [)C~ 
culiar  charms  by  which  the  old  minstrel  ballad  pro- 
duced an  effiict  like  a tnimpet-soimd  upon  the  bo- 
som <»f  a real  son  of  chivalry’,  we  may  not  be  wrong 
in  ascribing  it  to  the  extreme  simplicity  with  which 
the  narrative  moves  forward,  neglecting  all  the 
more  minute  ornaments  of  speech  and  diction,  to 
the  grand  object  of  enforcing  on  the  hearer  a strik- 
ing and  affecting  catastrophe.  The  author  st'ems 
too  serious  in  his  wish  to  affect  the  audience,  to 
allow  himself  to  he  drawn  aside  by  any  thing  which 
can.  either  by  its  tenor,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
spoken,  have  the  perverse  effect  of  distracting  atten- 
tion from  the  catastrophe. 

Such  grand  and  serious  beauties,  however,  oc- 
curred but  rarely  to  the  old  minstrels ; and,  in  «)rder 
to  find  them,  it  became  naoessary  to  struggle  through 
long  passages  of  monotony,  languor,  and  inanity. 
Unfortunately  it  also  happened,  that  tho.se  who,  like 
Sidney,  eoulu  ascertain,  feci,  and  do  full  justice  to 
the  beauties  of  the  heroic  ballad,  were  few,  com- 
pared to  the  numbers  who  could  be  sensible  of  the 
trite  verbiage  of  a bald  passage,  or  the  ludicrous 
effect  of  an  absurd  rhyme.  In  England,  according- 
ly, the  popular  ballad  fell  into  contempt  during  the 
seventeenth  century ; and  although  in  remote  coun- 
ticst  its  inspiration  was  occasionally  the  source  of 
a few  verses,  it  seems  to  have  become  almost  en- 
tirely obsolete  in  the  capital.  Even  the  Civil  Wars, 
which  gave  so  much  occasion  for  poetry,  produced 
rather  song  and  satire,  than  the  ballau  or  popular 
epic.  The  curious  reader  may  satisfy  himself  on 
this  point,  should  he  wish  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  allegation,  by  looking  through  D’Urfey’s  large 
and  curious  colle«’iion,t  when  he  will  be  aware  that 
the  few  ballads  which  it  contains  ore  the  most  an- 
cient productions  in  the  book,  and  very  .seldom  take 
their  date  after  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
twnth  century. 

In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  old  minstrel 
ballad  long  continued  to  preserve  its  popularity. 

• Sir  PUlip  Sidney'*  !><'fenr«!  of  Pcioity. 

♦ A curinuHaiiil  uenurx  in  Cnrnu'nll.axjatenii 

tlw  Inal  of  the  liUltonii  l>i*fi»ro  ibn  RovdUitiun.  TIk:  l*m;i<i(?iit  of 
tlie  Koral  8<«ri«;iy  of  I.om)oii  (Mr.  Davitsi  Uin>crt|  luu  not  ilia 
tiuim-ii  Uto  triMibln  irf"  j>ri*!«on-inir  it  from  utilivion. 

I I Pill*  to  Piiriro  M<>IhiicIio|).1 

J ISee  Hoiii;'*  Jucobib'  Ui<lic«,  vol.  i.— } 


Even  the  last  contests  of  Jacobitism  were  recited 
with  great  vigour  in  b-nllads  of  the  time,  the  authors 
of  some  of  wliich  an:  known  and  rcmeinben;d  ; nor 
is  there  a more  spirited  ballad  presi.:rvcd  than  that 
of  Mr.  Skirving,§  (father  of  Skirving  the  artist,) 
upon  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  so  lute  as  1745.  Bnt 
this  was  owing  to  circumstances  connected  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  a remote  and  rude  coun- 
try, which  could  not  exist  in  the  richer  and  wealthier 
provinces  of  England. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ancient  Heroic  bal- 
l<*id,  as  it  was  called,  seemed  to  be  fast  decIininK 
among  the  more  enlightened  and  literary  part  cS 
both  countries;  and  if  retained  by  the  lower  classes 
in  Scotland,  it  had  in  England  ceased  to  exist,  or 
degenerated  into  doggerel  of  the  last  degree  of  vue- 
iicss. 

Subjects  the  most  interesting  were  abandoned  to 
the  poorest  rhymers,  and  one  would  have  thoucht 
that,  as  in  an  ass- race,  the  prize  had  been  destined  to 
tlie  slowest  of  those  who  competeil  for  the  prize. 
The  melancholy  fate  of  Miss  Ray, II  who  fell  by  the 
hands  of  a frantic  lover,  could  only  inspire  the  Gnib 
Street  muse  with  such  verses  as  tiiesc,— that  is,  if  I 
remember  them  correctly ; 

" A Ramiwick  (avniiritn  wns  Uiis  fair. 

Anil  hor  Iw  liTOrly  lovr«l ; 

By  whom  itix  cluliln'O  luul,  wo  licar ; 

Thu  utory  fatal  pruvixL 

“ A clorcjinan,  O wir.keil  ono, 

III  CovinU  Gimlcn  *lh»l  Iicr ; 

Nil  Umo  to  rry  upon  iior  Go<i, 
lt'<  hopod  Ho'h  not  fun;ut  lior." 

If  it  be  inic,  as  in  other  cases,  that  when  thinn 
.arc  at  the  worst  they  must  mend,  it  was  certainly 
time  to  expect  an  amelioration  in  the  department 
in  which  such  doggerel  passed  current. 

Accordingly,  previous  to  this  linie,  a new  species 
of  poetry  seems  to  have  arisen,  which  in  some  cns**8 
endeavourwi  to  pass  itself  as  the  pnMluction  of  ge- 
nuine antiquity,  and  in  others,  honestly  avowerl  an 
attempt  to  cniulatc  the  merits  and  avoid  the  errors 
with  which  the  old  ballad  was  encumbered ; and  in 
the  effort  to  accomplish  thi^  a species  of  composi- 
tion was  discovered,  which  is  capable  of  being  sub- 
jected to  peculi.ar  rules  of  criticism,  and  of  exhibiting 
excellencies  of  its  own. 

In  writing  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader, 
ratlier  than  ttic  poetical  antiquary,  I shall  be  readily 
excused  from  entering  into  any  iiKiui^  rejecting 
the  authors  who  first  showed  the  way  in  this  pecu- 
liar department  of  modern  poetry,  which  I may  term 
thciinitalionof  the  old  ballad,  esjicrially  that  of  the 
latter  or  Elizabethan  era.  One  of  the  oldest,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  which  pretends  to  en- 
graft moilcrn  refinement  upon  ancient  simplicity, 
is  extremely  beautiful,  both  from  the  words  and  the 
simple  and  affecting  melody  to  which  they  are  usu- 
ally sung.  The  title  is,  ‘'Lord  Henry  and  Fair 
Catherine.”  It  begins  thus ; 

" In  ancicDt  dar>,  in  Britain's  isle.  ; 

Lord  Henry  well  was  known  : 

No  kiiL^ht  in  alt  Uto  huul  mom  fniiiGd, 

Or  mure  desiirred  renown. 

" Hi*  tliourhU  were  all  on  honour  bent, 

Ho  no’or  would  lilmip  to  love ; 

No  lady  in  the  land  lunl  power 
Hii  trozon  licart  to  move." 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  this  peculiar 
wccics  of  composition  became  popular.  We  find 
Tickell,  the  friend  of  Addison,  who  produced  the 
beautiful  ballad,  "Of  Leinster  famed  for  maidens 
fair.”  Mallet,  Groldsmith,  Shenston^  Percy,  and 
many  others,  followed  an  example  which  had  much 
to  reeoinmeiul  it,  especially  as  it  presented  consi- 
derahlc  facilities  to  those  who  wished,  at  as  little 
exertion  of  troulile  as  possible,  to  attam_  for  tbetn- 
selvcs  a certain  degree  of  literary  reputation. 

Before,  however,  treating  of  the  profecsed  imita- 
tors of  Ancient  Ballad  Poetry,  I ought  to  say  a 

* [Mi**  Ray,  the  tu>.nutirul  mistre**  of  iho  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
then  First  I..iirtl  of  the  Admiralty.  wa.<  ascowinatod  by  Mr.  Hack- 
man,  **  in  It  tit  Ilf  frantic  joutuu*  luvo."  n*  Boiiwell  expresses  it.  in 
1779.  Hoc  Cniker's  Ilonwcil,  v«>l.  tv.  !>■  SSf- — EP.J 
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«wd  opon  those  who  have  written  their  imitations 
with  the  preconceived  purpose  of  paasioR  them  for 
ancient. 

There  is  no  small  degree  of  cant  in  the  violent 
hnreetives  with  which  impostors  of  this  nature  have 
bteo  assailed.  In  fact,  the  case  of  each  is  ^cial, 
and  ought  to  be  separately  considered,  according  to 
iu  own  circumstances.  If  a young,  perhaps  a fe- 
male author,  chooses  to  circulate  a beautiful  poem, 
«e  will  suppose  that  of  Hardyknute.  under  the 
(bmise  of  antiquity,  the  public  is  surely  more  cn- 
ricned  by  the  contribution  than  injured  by  the  decep- 
tion.* It  is  hardly  possible,  indeed,  without  a power 
of  poetical  genius,  and  acquaintance  with  ancient 
languam  and  manners  possessed  by  very  few,  to 
mc^eea  in  deceiving  those  who  have  made  this 
branch  of  literature  their  study.  The  very  desire 
to  unite  modem  re^ement  with  the  verve  of  the 
aadent  minstrels,  will  itsedf  betray  the  masquerade. 

A minute  actmaintance  with  ancient  customs,  and 
wnh  ancient  nistory,  is  also  demanded,  to  sustain  a 
part  which,  as  it  must  rest  on  deception,  cannot  be 
altogether  an  honourable  one. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished  authors'  of  this 
da^s  have,  in  this  manner,  been  detected;  being 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  requisite  to  simport  their 
peoius  in  the  disguise  they  meditated.  Hardyknute, 
Cir  instance,  already  mentioned,  is  irreconcilable 
with  all  chronology,  and  a chief  with  a Norwegian 
name  is  strangely  introduced  as  the  first  of  the 
Dohlcs  brought  to  resist  a Norse  invasion,  at  the 
battle  of  I.args:  the  “ nec<llc- work  so  rare,’’  intro- 
duced by  the  fair  .luthoress,  must  have  hticn  certainly 
long  p«5sterior  to  the  rdgn  of  Alexander  III.  In 
Chatterton’s  ballad  of  “Sir  Charles  Bniidwin,”  we 
fiml  an  anximis  attempt  to  represent  the  composi- 
tion as  ancien^  and  some  entries  in  the  public 
ai?counts  of  Bristol  wore  appealed  to  in  corrobora- 
tim.  But  neither  was  this  ingenious  but  most 
unhappy  young  man,  with  all  his  powers  of  poetry, 
and  witn  the  nntkjuarian  knowledge  which  he  had 
roUected  with  indiscriminating  but  astonishing  re- 
searcli,  able  to  impose  on  that  part  of  th<>  public 
to  iiidge  of  the  compositions,  which  it  iiad 
ocrurre-d  to  him  to  pass  ofT  as  those  of  a monk  of 
ihe  i-tih  century.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  in  each 
word  doubled  the  consonants,  like  the  sentinels  of 
ID  endangered  army.  The  art  used  to  disguise  and 
mlo^ll  the  words  only  overdid  what  was  intended, 
aadaffordtd  sure  evidence  that  the  poems  published 
as  antiques  had  been,  in  fact,  tampered  with  by  a 
roorlmi  artist,  as  the  newly  forged  medals  of  nio- 
dem  days  stand  convictai  of  imposture  from  the 
very  touches  of  the  file,  by  which  there  is  an  attempt 

imitate  the  cracks  and  fissures  produced  by  the 
haimiier  upon  the  original.t 

1 have  only  met,  m my  researches  into  these 
matters,  with  one  poem,  wliich,  if  it  had  been  pro 
daoed  as  ancient,  could  not  have  been  detected  on 
inumal  evidence.  It  is  the  “War  Song  upon  the 
vktory  at  Brunnanborg,  translaletl  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  into  Anglo-Norman,”  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able John  Hookhain  Krcre.  See  Ellis’s  Specimens 
of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  The  accom- 
pUshed  Editor  tells  us,  that  this  very  singular  poem 
was  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  style  and  lan- 
guage of  tbc  fourteenth  century,  and  was  writien 
danng  the  controversy  occasioned  by  the  poems 
atthbtited  to  Rowley.  Mr.  Ellis  adds,  “ the  reader 

will  probably  hear  with  some  sunmse,  that  this 

• 

* {**  Hwitrkiiuto  wu  the  tint  poem  that  I ever  loomt— the  laiit 
that  I thaU  umKt."  MS.  note  of  8ir  WulUv  8cott  on  a loaf  of 
AUu)  Kanway's  Tcs-tablo  Misci.-lloiijr.l 

* Tliis  fiulun!  opplies  to  the  rrpain  and  rifarimentm  of  old 
baSwb.  Oil  well  u to  complete  iinitation*.  In  the  beautiful  and 
■OB pie  bBliul  of  Ciil  Mtirria.  •onto  atfccted  penon  hoa  (truck  in 
owe  or  two  faclitiouM  ver^et,  which,  like  vulpir  person*  in  a dmw- 
lar  mom,  bc-liax  thriiuK'I\T(  bv  th«;ir  over  finery.  TIhu,  aAer  the 
(Muii«  and  ametinx  verse  wliich  prepares  tno  readers  for  the 
cofsinj  tro^p^dy, 

,» 

“ Gil  Mi^ricp.  rat  in  cood  grren  wood. 

He  wlii^od  and  he  sane ; 

’ O.  whatMW'an  a'  yun  folk  coroinr. 

My  uuiUM^tarrieslauitV” 


Be  sarh  “ vicious  intromittet"  as  wc  liavo  desrribod,  (to  usi*  a 


singular  instance  of  critical  ingenuity  was  the  com- 
position of  an  Eton  schoolboy. 

The  author  may  be  permitted  to  speak  as  an 
artist  on  this  occasion,  (disowning,  at  the  same 
time,  all  purpose  of  imposition,)  as  having  written, 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Mr.  Ritson,  one  or  two 
things  of  this  kind,— among  others,  a continuation 
of  the  romance  of  Thomasof  Ercildoune,  the  only  one 
which  chances  to  be  preserved,  and  which  the  reader 
will  find  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  yolume.t  And 
le  thinks  himself  entitled  to  state,  that  a modern  poet 
engaged,  in  such  a task,  is  much  in  the  situation  of 
an  architect  of  the  present  day,  who,  if  acquainted 
with  his  profession,  nnds  no  difficulty  in  coiiying  the 
external  forms  of  a Gothic  castle  or  abbey}  but 
when  it  is  completed,  can  hardly,  by  any  artificial 
tints  or  cement,  supply  the  spots,  wentner-stains, 
and  hues  of  different  kinds,  with  which  time  alone 
lad  invested  the  venerable  fabric  which  he  desires 
to  imitate. 

Leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  in  which  the 
difficulty  of  passing  off  what  is  modem  for  what  is 
ancient  cannot  be  matter  of  regret,  we  may  bestow 
with  advantage  some  brief  considerations  on  the 
air  trade  of  manufacturing  modern  antiemes,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  them  as  contraband  poods 
on  the  skilful  antiquary,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
credit  due  to  authors  as  successful  imitators  of  the 
ancient  simplicity,  while  their  system  admits  of  a 
considerable  infusion  of  modern  refinement.  Two 
classes  of  imitation  may  be  referred  to  as  belonging 
to  this  species  of  com;>uBition.  When  they  approach 
each  other,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  assigning 
to  individual  poems  their  peculiar  character,  but  in 
general  the  aifl'erence  is  distinctly  marked.  The 
distinction  lies  betwixt  the  authors  of  ballads  or 
egendary  poems,  who  have  attempted  to  imitate 
the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  ancient  poems  which  were  their  prototypes; 
and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  do  so,  have  struck  out  a particular  path  for 
themselves,  which  cannot  w’th  strict  propriety  bo 
termed  either  ancient  or  modern. 

In  the  actual  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballad, 
Dr.  Percy,  whose  researches  made  him  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  department  of  poetry,  was  pecu- 
liarly successful.  Tne  “Hcnnit  of  Warkwortli,” 
thc^’Childe  of  Elle,”  and  other  minstrel  tales  of 
his  composition,  must  always  be  remembered  with 
fondness  by  those  who  have  perused  them  in  that 
period  of  life  when  the  feeling  arc  strong,  and  the 
taste  for  poetry,  especially  or  this  simple  nature,  is 
kei’n  and  poignant.  This  learned  and  amiable  pre- 
late was  also  remarkable  for  hts  power  of  restoring 
the  ancient  ballad,  by  throwing  in  touches  of  poetry, 
so  odnpteti  to  its  tone  and  tenor,  as  to  assimilate 
with  its  original  structure,  and  impress  cverj'  one 
who  considered  the  subject  as  being  coeval  with  the 
rest  of  the  niece.  It  must  be  owned,  that  such 
freixloms,  when  assumed  by  a professed  antiquary, 
addressing  himself  to  antiquaries,  and  for  the  sake 
of  illustrating  literary  antiquities,  we  subject  to  great 
and  licentious  abuse}  and  herein  the  severity  of 
Ritson  was  to  a eertam  extent  justified.  Rut  when 
the  license  is  avowed,  and  practised  without  the 
intention  to  deceive,  it  cannot  be  objected  to  but  by 
scrupulous  pedantry. 

The  poet,  perhaps,  most  capable,  by  verses,  lines^ 
even  single  words,  to  relieve  and  heighten  the  cha- 
racter of  ancient  poetry,  was  the  Scottish  bard  Robert 

hnrtmmus  'phnua  for  a baHmroiK  proceeding J has  inserted  the 
folluvrina  quintessence  of  odectatiun 

“ His  locks  were  like  tho  Uireads  of  sold 
Dmwii  from  Minerva’s  loom  ; 

His  lips  like  roses  drappiiir  dew. 

His  breuUi  was  a'  perfume. 

“ His  brow  was  like  tlio  mountain  snow. 

Gilt  bjr  tlai  luiirninic  beam : 

His  cheeks  like  livinf  roses  blow. 

His  ocn  like  azure  stre.im. 

‘‘  The  boy  was  clad  in  mlics  of  freon, 

Bwiiet  as  tho  infant  sprins  ; 

Anil  likii  Uic  mavis  on  the  bush. 

Ho  Kart  Uie  valle>v  rinc." 

1 (Peo  Sir  Trisircm,  port  J 
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Bums.  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  the  avowed 
lyrical  poems  of  his  own  composition,  which  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  George  Thompson,  but  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  recomposed  and  repaired  the 
old  songs  and  fragments  for  the  collection  of  John- 
son and  others,  when,  if  his  memory  supplied  the 
theme,  or  general  subject  of  the  song,  such  as  it 
existed  in  Scottish  lore,  his  genius  contributed  that 
part  which  was  to  give  life  and  immortality  to  the 
whole.  If  this  praise  should  be  thought  extrava- 
gant, the  reader  may  compare  his  splendid  lyric, 
^‘My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands,”  with  the  tame  and 
scarcely  half-intelligible  remains  of  that  song  os 

K reserved  by  Mr.  Peter  Buchan.  Or,  what  is  per- 
aps  a still  more  magnificent  example  of  >yhat  we 
mean,  “ Maephersoms  Farewell,”  w’ith  all  its  spirit 
and  grandeur,  as  repaired  by  Burns,  may  be  collated 
with  the  original  poem  called  ” Maepherson’s  La- 
ment,” or  sometimes  the  “RuflSan’s  Rant.”  In 
Burns’s  brilliant  rifacimento,  the  same  strain  of  wild 
ideas  is  expressed  as  we  find  in  the  original;  but 
with  an  infusion  of  the  savage  and  impassioned 
spirit  of  Highland  chivalry,  which  gives  a splendour 
to  the  composition,  of  which  we  find  not  a trace  in 
the  rudeness  of  the  ancient  _ ditty.  I can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  older  verses  having  been  current  while  I 
w'as  a child,  but  I never  knew  a line  of  the  inspired 
edition  of  the  Ayrshire  bard  until  the  appearance  of 
Johnson’s  Museum. 

Besides  Percy,  Burn^  and  others,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  Mr.  Finlay,  whose  beautiful  song, 

**  There  came  a knitht  from  the  Bold  of  the  slain,*’ 

is  SO  happily  descriptive  of  antique  manners;  or 
Mickle,  whose  accurate  and  interesting  imitations  of 
the  ancient  ballad  we  have  already  mentioned  with 
approbation  in  the  former  Kssay  on  Ballad  Com- 
position. These,  with  others  of  modern  date,  at 
the  head  of  whom  we  must  place  Tliomas  Moore, 
have  aimed  at  striking  the  ancient  harp  with  the 
same  bold  and  rough  note  to  which  it  was  awaken- 
ed by  the  ancient  minstrels.  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
and  other  distinguished  names  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, have,  in  repeated  instances,  dignified  this  branch 
of  literature;  but  no  one  more  than  Coleridge,  in 
the  wild  and  imaginative  talc  of  the  “Ancient  Mari- 
ner,” which  displays  so  much  beauty  with  such 
€H;centricity.  We  should  act  most  unjustly  in  this 
department  of  Scottish  ballad  poetry,  not  to  mention 
the  names  of  Leyden,  Hogg,  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. They  have  all  three  iionourcd  their  country, 
by  arriving  at  distinction  from  an  humble  origin,  ana 
there  js  none  of  them  under  whose  hand  the  ancient 
Scottish  harp  has  not  sounded  a bold  and  distin- 
guished tone.  Miss  Anne  Banncrman  likewise 
should  not  be  forgotten,  whose  “Tales  of  Si^r- 
stition  and  Chivalry”  apnearal  about  1802.  They 
were  perhaps  too  mystical  and  too  abrupt ; yet  if  it 
be  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  ballad  poetry  power- 
fully to  excite  the  imagination,  without  pretending 
to  satisfy  it,  few  persons  have  succeeded  better  than 
this  gift^  lady,  whose  volume  is  peculiarly  fit  to  be 
read  in  a lonely  house  by  a decaying  lamp. 

As  we  have  already  hinted,  a numerous  class  of 
the  authors  (some  or  them  of  the  very  first  class) 
who  condescended  to  imitate  the  simplicity  of  an- 
cient poetry,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  to  observe 
the  costume,  style,  or  manner,  either  of  the  old 
minstrel  or  ballad-singer,  but  assumed  a structure 
of  a separate  and  peculiar  kind,  which  could  not  be 
correctly  terim^  either  ancient  or  modern,  although 
made  the  vehicle  of  beauties  which  were  common 
to  both.  The  discrepancy  between  the  mark  which 
they  avowed  their  purpose  of  shooting  at,  and  that 
at  which  they  really  took  aim,  is  best  illustrated  by 
a production  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
their  number.  Goldsmith  describes  the  young  fa- 
mily of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as  amusing  them- 
selves wnth  conversing  about  poetry.  Mr.  Burchell 
observes,  that  the  Bnlish  poets,  who  imitated  the 
classics,  have  especially  contributed  to  introduce  a 
false  taste,  by  loading  their  lines  with  epithets,  so  ns 
to  present  a combination  of  luxuriant  images,  with- 
out plot  or  connexion,— a string  of  epithets  that  im- 


prove the  sound,  without  carrying  on  the  sense. 
But  when  an  example  of  popular  poetry  is  produced 
as  free/rom  the  fault  which  the  critic  has  just  cen- 
sured, it  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  poem  of 
Edwin  and  Angelina  1 which,  in  felicitous  attention 
to  the  langua^,  and  in  fanciful  ornament  of  imag- 
ery, is  as  unlike  to  a minstrel  ballad,  as  a lady  as- 
^niing  the  dress  of  a Shepherdess  for  a masquerade, 
is  different  froin  the  actual  Sisly  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
Tickell’s  beautiful  ballad  is  equally  formed  upon  a 
pastoral,  sentimental,  and  ideal  model,  not,  how- 
ever, less  beautifully  executed ; and  the  attention  of 
Addison’s  friend  had  been  probably  directed  to  the 
ballad  stanza  (for  the  stanza  is  all  which  is  imita- 
ted) by  the  praise  bestowed  on  Chevy  Chase  in  the 
Spectator. 

Upon  a later  occasion,  the  subject  of  Mallet’s  fine 
poem,  Edwin  and  Emma,  being  absolutely  rural  in 
Itself,  and  occurring  at  the  hamlet  of  Bowes,  in 
Yorkshire,  might  have  seduced  the  poet  from  the 
beau  idfal  which  he  had  pictured  to  himself,  into 
something  more  immediately  allied  to  common  life. 
But  Mallet  was  not  a man  to  neglect  what  was 
esteemed  fashionable,  and  poor  Hannah  Railton 
and  her  lover  W’rightson  were  enveloped  in  the  ele- 

fant  but  tinsel  frippery  appertaining  to  Edwin  and 
)mma;  for  the  similes,  renections,  and  suggestions 
of  the  poet  are,  in  fact,  too  intrusive  and  too  well 
said^  to  suffer  the  reader  to  feel  the  full  taste  of  the 
tragic  tale.  The  verses  are  doubtless  beautiful,  but 
I must  own  the  simple  prose  of  the  Curate’s  letter, 
who  rives  the  narrative  of  the  tale  as  it  really  hap- 
penei^  has  to  me  a tone  of  serious  veracity  tnora 
affecting  than  the  ornaments  of  Mallet’s  fiction. 
The  same  author’s  ballad,  “ William  and  Margare^'^ 
has,  in  some  degree,  the  same  fault.  A disenu>odied 
spirit  is  not  a person  before  whom  the  living  spec- 
tator takes  leisure  to  make  remarks  of  a moral 
kind,  as, 

*'  So  will  Ibe  ftirect  face  aiypear, 

Wlicn  youth  and  year*  aro  flown, 

And  iuch  the  rotw  that  Kinmi  must  wcei 
When  death  han  reft  Uieir  crown." 

Upon  the  whole^  the  ballad,  though  the  best  of 
Mallet’s  w'riting,  is  certainly  inferior  to  its  original, 
which  I presume  to  be  the  very  fine  and  even  teni 
fic  old  Scottish  tale,  beginning, 

" There  came  n fhoat  to  Morcaret’a  door.**- 

It  may  be  found  in  Allan  llam8aj’’s  “Tea-table 
Miscellany.” 

We  need  only  stop  to  mention  another  very  beau- 
tiful piece  of  this  fanciful  kind^  by  Dr.  Carlwri^t, 
called  Armin  and  Elvira,  contnininc  ^me  excellent 
poetry,  expressed  with  unusual  fqi<'ity.  I have  a 
vision  of  having  met  this  accomplished  gentleman 
in  my  very  early  youth,  and  am  the  less  likely  to  be 
mistaken,  as  he  was  the  first  living  pwt  I recollect 
to  have  seen.*  His  poem  had  the  distinguished  ho- 
nour to  be  much  admired  by  our  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, Diigald  Stewart,  who  was  wont  to  quote  with 
much  patlios,  the  picture  of  resignation  in  the  fol 
lowing  stanza : — 

" And  while  hir  eye  to  Heaven  he  mi>ed, 
lU  oilcnl  water*  atulc  away."t 

After  enumerating  so  many  persons  of  undoubted 
genius,  who  have  cultivated  the  Arcadian  style  ot 
poetry,  (for  to  such  it  may  be  compared,)  it  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  the  various  Sir  Eldreds  ot 
the  hills  and  downs  whose  stories  were  woven  into 
les!endary  tales — which  came  at  length  to  be  the 
name  assigned  to  this  half-ancient  half-modem 
style  of  composition. 

In  general  I inay  observe,  that  the  suppo!^  faci- 
lity of  this  species  of  composition,  the  alluring  sim- 

a’  of  which  was  held  sufficient  to  support  it, 
cd  great  attractions  for  those,  whose  ambition 
led  them  to  exercise  their  untried  talents  in  verse, 

• If  I am  n«ht  in  what  mu»t  be  a very  early  recollection,  I saw 
Mr.  Cartwrijrht  (then  a ■tudont  of  medicioe  at  tha  Rdinbimrh 
iiiiivcniity)  at  the  houao  of  my  maternal  rrandfather,  John  Ku- 
tberliird.  M.  D. 

t Happily  altereil  by  an  admirinr  foreicner,  who  road 
'*  The  *ilent  water*  atole  away." 
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bat  who  were  desirouo  to  do  so  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expense  of  thought.  The  task  seems  to  pre- 
sent, at  least  to  the  inexperienced  acolyte  of  the 
Musce,  the  same  advantages  which  an  instrument 
of  sweet  sound  and  smal  l compass  offers  to  (hose 
who  begin  their  studies  in  music.  In  either  case, 
however,  it  freouentlv  happens  that  the  scholar, 
getti^  tired  of  the  palling  and  monotonous  charac- 
ter ofthe  jM>elry  or  niuaic  which  he  produces,  be- 
comes desirous  to  strike  a more  independent  note, 
even  at  the  risk  of  its  being  a more  difficult  one. 

The  same  simplicity  involves  an  inconvenience 
fatal  to  the  continued  popularity  of  any  species  of 
poetry,  by  ex]:>osing  it  in  a peculiar  degree  to  ridicule 
and  to  parody.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  style  of  poetry 
was  of  a very  different  and  more  stately  description, 
ooald  ridicule  tho  ballads  of  Percy,  in  such  stanzas 
as  these: — 

**  Tbe  t«nder  infant,  meek  and  mild. 

Fell  down  upon  a »U}nis ; 

The  nune  took  up  the  lenialltnf  child. 

But  gtiU  the  child  iquaird  on  ;'* 


with  various  slipshod  imitations  of  the  same  quality.* 
It  did  not  r^mre  his  talents  to  pursue  this  vein  of 
raillerr,  for  it  was  such  as  most  men  could  imitate, 
and  all  could  enjoy.  It  is,,  therefore,  little  wondcr- 
hil  that  this  sort  of  composition  should  be  repeated- 
ly laid  aside  for  considerable  periods  of  time,  and 
certainly  as  little  so,  that  it  should  have  been  re- 

Eitedly  revived,  like  some  forgotten  melody,  and 
re  again  obtained  some  degree  of  popularity,  until 
it  sunk  once  more  under  satir^  as  well  as  parody, 
bat.  above  all,  the  effects  of  satiety. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  I have  paid  some  at- 
tention to  literary  mattcra  the  taste  fur  the  ancient 
ballad  melody,  and  for  tne  closer  or  moro  distant 
imitation  of  that  strain  of  poetry,  has  more  than 
once  arisen,  and  more  than  once  subsided,  in  conse- 

Eice,  pernaps,  of  too  unlimited  indulgence.  That 
has  been  the  case  in  other  countries,  we  know; 
for  the  Spanish  poet,  when  he  found  that  the  beau- 
^1  Morisco  romances  were  excluding  all  other 
topics,  confers  upon  them  a hearty  malediction.t 
A period  when  this  particular  taste  for  the  popular 
bailu  was  in  the  must,  extravagant  degree  of  fa- 
shion, became  the  occasion,  unexmctcdly  indeed,  of 
my  deserting  tho  profession  to  which  I was  educa- 
ted, and  in  which  1 had  sufficiently  advantageous 
prospects  for  a person  of  limited  ambition.  I have, 
m a former  publication,  undertaken  to  mention  this 
drcamstance  ; ,and  I will,  endeavour  to  d9  so  with 
burning  brevity,  and  without  more  egotism  than 
is  positively  exacted  by  the  nature  of  the  story. 

I may,  in  the  first  place,  remark,  that  although  the 
assertion  has  been  mnde^  and  that  by  persons  who 
seemed  satisfied  with  their  authority,  it  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  my  situation  in  life  or  place  in  so- 
caety  were  materially  altered  by  such  success  as  I 
attained  in  literary  attempts.  My  birth,  without 
giving  the  least  pretension  to  distinction,  was  that 
of  a gentleman,  and  connected  me  with  several  re- 
spectable ffimilies  and  accomplished  persons.  3Iy 
education  had  been  a good  one.  although  I was  de- 
prived of  its  full  benent  by  indifferent  health,  just 
at  the  period  when  I ou;ffit  to  have  been  most  sedu- 
lona  in  improving  it.  Tne  young  men  with  whom  I 
was  brought  up,  and  lived  most  familiarly,  were 
those  who,  from  opportunities,  birth,  and  tments, 
mieht  be  expected  to  make  the  peatest  advances 
ia  the  career  for  which  we  were  all  destined : and  I 
have  the  pleasure  still  to  preserve  my  youthnil  inti- 
macy with  no  inconsiderahie  number  of  them,  whom 
their  merit  has  carried  forward  to  the  highest  ho- 
nours of  their  profession.  Neither  was  I in  a situa- 
tion to  be  embarrassed  by  the  res  angusta  domi, 
which  might  have  otherwise  brought  painful  addi- 
tional obstructions  to  a path  in  which  progress  is 
proverbially  slow.  I enjoyed  a moderate  degree  of 


« 


(Ptrey  ww  eapedaUv  annored,  according  to  BoaweU,  with 


And  tliere  I met  another  man 
With  hia  hat  in  hw  hand.”— Ed. 


* SesUwInhradaetion  to  Lockbait’a  Spaokh  Ballads,  VS3d,  p.  SX 


business  for  my  standing,  and  the  friendship  of  moro 
than  one  person  of  consideration  and  influence  effi- 
ciently disposed  to  aid  my  views  in  life.  The  private 
forUitic,  also,  which  I might  expect,  and  finally  in- 
htirited,  from  my  family,  did  not,  indeed,  amount  to 
aflliicnce,  but  placed  me  considerably  beyond  all  ap- 
prehension of  want.  I mention  these  particulars 
merely  because  they  are  true.  Many  better  men 
than  myself  have  owed  their  rise  from  indigence  and 
obscurity  to  their  own  talents,  which  were,  doubt- 
less, much  more  adequate  to  the  task  of  raising 
them  than  any  which  1 possess.  But  although  it 
would  be  absurd  and  ungracious  in  me  to  deny,  that 
I owe  to  literature  many  marks  of  distinction  to 
which  I could  not  otherwise  have  a.spired,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  securing  the  acquaintance,  and  even 
the  friendship,  of  many  remarkaffie  persons  of  tho 
age,  to  whom  I could  not  otherwise  nave  made  my 
way  ; it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ridiculous  to 
affect  gratitude  to  the  public  favour,  either  for  my 
general  po.si(ion  in  society,  or  the  means  of  support- 
ing it  with  decency,  matters  which  had  been  other- 
wise secured  under  tho  usual  chances  of  human 
affairs.  Thus  much  I have  thought  it  necessary  to 
say  upon  a subject,  which  is,  after  all,  of  very  little 
cont^iuence  to  any  one  but  myself.  I proceed  to 
detail  the  circumstuncea  which  engaged  me  in  lite- 
ral pursuits. 

During  tbe  last  ten  years  ofthe  eighteenth  century, 
the  art  of  poetry  was  at  a remarkably  low  ebb  in 
Britain.  Hayley,  to  whom  fashion  had  sonie  years 
before  ascribed  a higher  degree  of  reputation  than 
posterity  has  confirmed,  had  now  lost  his  reputation 
for  talent,  though  he  still  lived  beloved  and  rejected 
as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man.  The  Bard  of 
Memory  slumbered  on  his  laurels,  and  He  of  Hope 
had,  scarce  begun  to  attract  his  share  of  public  at- 
tention. Cowper.  a poet  of  deep  feeling  and  bright 
genius,  was  still  alive,  indeed  ; hut  the  hypochondria, 
which  was  his  mental  malady,  impedeanis  populari- 
ty. Burns,  whose  genius  our  southern  neighbours 
could  hardly  yet  comprehend,  had  long  confined 
himself  to  song-writing.  Names  w’hicn  are  now 
known, and  distinguished  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  were  then  only  beginning  to  be 
mentioned ; and,  unless  among  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  habitually  devote  a part  of  their 
leisure  to  literature,  even  those  of  Southey,  Words- 
worth, and  Coleridge,  were  still  but  little  known. 
The  realms  of  Parnassus,  like  many  a kingdom  at 
the  period,  seemed  to  lie  open  to  tne  first  bold  in- 
vader, whether  he,  should  be  a daring  usurper,  or 
could  show  a legitimate  title  of  sovereignty. 

As  far  back  as  1788,  a new  species  of  literature  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  into  this  country.  Germany, 
long  known  as  a powerful  branch  of  the  European 
confederacy,  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of 
ns  ffie  cradle  of  a style  of  poetry  and  literature,  of 
a kind  much  more  analogous  to  that  of  Britain  than 
either  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian  schools,  though 
all  three  had  been  at  various  times  cultivated  and 
iinilaled  among  us.  The  names  of  Lessing,  Klop- 
stock,  Schiller,  and  other  German  poets  of  emi- 
nence were  only  known  in  Britain  very  imperfectly. 
‘‘  Tho  Sorrows  of  Werteri’  w'as  the  onlycpmposi- 
tion  that  had  attained  any  degri'c  of  popularity,  and 
the  success  of  that  remarkable  novel,  notwith- 
standing the  distinguished  genius  of  tho  author,  was 
retarded  by  the  nature  of  its  incidents.  To  the  other 
comiKisilions  of  Goethe,  whose  mlents  were  des- 
tined to  illuminate  the  ago  in  which  he  flourished, 
the  English  remained  strangers,  and  much  more  so 
to  Schuler,  ,Burger,  and  a whole  cycle  of  foreigners 
of  distinguished  merit.  The  obscurity  to  which 
German  literature  seemed  to  bo  condemned,  did  not 
arise  from  want  of  brilliancy  in  tho  lights  by  which 
it  was  illuminated,  but  from  tho  palpable  thickness 
of  the  darkness  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  had  given  a partial  and  un- 
gracious testimony  against  his  native  language  and 
native  literature,  and  impolitically  and  unwisely,  as 
well  as  unjustly,  hod  yielded  to  the  French  that  su- 
periority in  letters,  which,  after  his  death,  paved  the 
way  for  their  ubtauiiog,  fur  a time,  an  e<iual  supc- 
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riority  in  nrms.  That  "rcat  Prince,  by  settintr  the 
examuicof  undervaluing  hia  country  in  one  respect, 
rais^  a iKjlief  in  its  general  inferiority,  arid  dcstroyeu 
the  manly  pride  with  which  a nation  is  naturally 
disposed  to  regard  its  own  peculiar  manners  and 
peculiar  literature. 

Unmoved  by  the  scornful  neglect  of  its  sovereigns 
and  noble^  and  encouraged  oy  the  tide  of  native 

fpenius,  which  flowed  in  upon  the  nation,  Gertuan 
iteratiire  begun  to  assume  a new,  interesting,  and 
highly  impressive  character,  to  which  it  becamp  im- 
^issiole  for  strangers  to  shut  their  eyes.  That  it  ex- 
liibitcd  the  faults  of  exaggeration  and  false  taste, 
almost  inseparable  from  the  first  attempts  at  the 
heroic  and  at  the  pathetic,  cannot  he  denied.  It 
was,  in  a word,  the  first  crop  of  a rich  soil,  which 
throws  out  weeds  as  well  as  flowers  with  a prolific 
abundance. 

It  was  80  late  as  the  21st  day  of  April,  17R8,  that 
the  literary  persons  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom,  at  that 
period,  I am  better  qualified  to  speak  than  of  those 
of  Britain  generally,  or  especially  those  of  London, 
were  first  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  works  of 
genius  in  a lanmiage  cognate  with  the  English,  and 
i^ssesscd  of  the  same  manly  force  of  expressipn. 
They  learned,  at  the  sametimt;,  that  the  taste  which 
dictated  the  German  compositions  was  of  a kind  as 
nearly  allied  to  the  English  as  their  language.  Those 
who  were  accustomed  from  their  youth  to  admire 
Milton  and  Shakspeare,  became  acquainted,  I may 
say  for  the  first  time,  with  the  existence  of  a race  of 

Soets  who  had  the  same  lofty  ambition  to  spurn  the 
anting  boundaries  of  the  universe,*  and  investigate 
the  realms  of  chaos  and  old  night ; and  of  drama- 
tists, who,  disclaiming  the  pedantry  of  the  unities, 
sought,  at  the  expense  of  occasional  improbabilities 
and  extravagancies,  to  present  life  in  its  scenes  of 
wildest  contrasty  and  in  all  its  boundless  variety  of 
character,  mingling,  without  hesitation,  livelier  with 
more  s(rt-iou8  incidents,  and  exclianging  scenes  of 
tragic  distress,  as  they  occur  in  common  life,  with 
those  of  a comic  tendency.  Tliis  emancipation 
from  the  rules  so  servilely  adhered  to  by  the  French 
school,  and  particularly  by  their  dramatic  poets,  al- 
though it  was  attend(xl  with  some  disadvantages, 
es]R*ciaIIy  the  risk  of  extravagance  and  bombast, 
was  the  means  of  gi^nng  fnxi  scope  to  the  genius  of 
Goetht*,  Schiller,  and  others,  which,  thus  relieved 
from  shackh^,  was  not  long  in  soaring  to  ih®  hi.'di- 
cst  pitch  of  poetic  sublimity.  The  late  venerahle 
Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  “ Thc3Inn  of  Feelmg,” 
in  an  Essay  upon  the  German  Tht  atre,  iiiiruduccd 
his  countrymen  tt>  this  new  siuxies  of  national  lite- 
rature, the  pecnliorities  of  which  he  traced  with  equal 
truth  and  spirit,  although  they  were  at  that  time 
known  to  him  only  through  the  imjierfect  and  un- 
congenial medium  of  n French  translation.  Upon 
the  day  already  mentioned,  (21  si  Ajml,  he 

read  to  the  Royal  Society  an  Essay  on  German 
Literature,  which  made  much  noise,  and  produced 
a powerful  eflbet.  " Germany,”  he  observed,  ” in 
her  literary  aspec^t,  presents  herself  to  observation 
in  a singular  point  of  view ; that  of  a country  arrived 
at  maturity,  along  with  the  neighbouring  nations, 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  plea.'^nrcs  and  refine- 
ments of  manners,  and  yet  only  in  its  infancy  with 
regard  to  writings  of  taste  and  imagination.  This 
last  path,  however,  from  these  very  circiimstaiircs, 
she  pursues  with  an  cnthtisia.srn  which  no  other 
situation  could  perhaps  have  produce*!,  the  enthu- 
siasm which  novelty  insjdrcs,  and  which  the  servili- 
ty incident  to  a more  cultivated  and  critical  state  of 
htcralure  does  not  restrain.”  At  the  same  time,  the 
accomplished  critic  showed  himself  txinally  fumilinr 
with  the  classical  rules  of  the  Fnmch  singe,  and 
failed  not  to  touch  upon  the  acknowledged  advan- 
tages which  tlicsc  produced,  by  the  encouragement 
and  regulation  of  taste,  though  at  the  risk  of  repress- 
ing genius. 

But  it  was  riot  the  dramatic  literature  alone  of  the 
Gertnans  which  was  hitlurrto  unknown  to  their 
neighbours— their  fictitious  narratives,  tlieir  ballad 
poetry,  and  other  branches  of  their  literature,  wliich 
>»  Kiammaatm  ma  na  inqmli."— Lvcaunusi.J 


arc  [larticularly  apt  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the  extrars 
gant  and  the  supernatural,  began  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention  of  the  British  literati. 

In  Edinburgh,  where  the  remarkable  coincidence 
hetwwn  the  German  language  and  that  of  the  Low- 
land Scottish,  encouraged  young  men  to  approach 
this  newly  discovered  spring  of  literature,  a class 
w'os  formed,  of  six  or  seven  intimate  friend^  who 
propost^l  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
German  language.  They  wore  in  the  habit  of  living 
much  together,  and  the  time  they  ^nt  in  thb  new 
study  was  felt  ns  a period  of  great  amusement.  One 
source  of  this  diversion  was  the  lavdness  of  one  of 
their  number,  the  present  author,  who,  averse  to  the 
necessary  toil  of  fp^mmar  and  its  rules,  was  in  the 
practice  of  fighting  his  way  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
German  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  Scottish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  dialects,  and,  of  course,  frequently 
commit  tod  blunders  which  were  not  lost  on  his  more 
accurate  and  more  studious  companions.  A more 

Scncral  source  of  amusement,  was  the  despair  of 
1C  teacher,  on  finding  it  impossible  to  extract  fiom 
his  Scottish  students  the  degree  of  sensibility  neces- 
sary, as  he  thought,  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  au- 
thor to  whom  he  considered  it  proper  first  to  intro- 
duce them.  We  were  desirous  to  penetrate  at  once 
into  the  recesses  of  the  Teutonic  literature,  and  there- 
fore were  ambitious  of  perusing  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
and  others  whose  fame  had  been  sounded  by  Mac- 
kenzie. Dr.  Willich,  (a  medical  gentleman,)  who 
was  our  teacher,  was  judiciously  disposed  to  com- 
mence our  studies  with  the  more  simple  diction  of 
Gesner,  and  prescribed  to  us  “The  Death  of  Abel,” 
as  the  production  from  which  our  German  tasks 
were,  to  be  drawn.  The  pictisUc  style  of  this  author 
was  ill  adapted  to  attract  young  persons  of  our 
and  disposition.  Wo  could  no  more  sympathize 
wnih  the  overstrained  sentimentality  of  Adam  and 
his  family  than  wc  could  have  had  a fellow-feeling 
with  the  jolly  Faun  of  the  same  author,  who  broke 
his  beatiuful  jug,  and  then  made  a song  on  it  which 
might  have  aflectwl  all  Staffordshire.  To  sum  up 
the  distresses  of  Dr.  Willich,  we,  with  one  consent, 
vote<l  Abel  an  insufferable  bore,  and  gave  thepr^ 
e.ininenciv  in  point  of  masctiline  character,  to  his 
brothey  Cain,  or  even  to  Lucifer  himself.  When 
tlicsc  j(?8ts,  which  arose  out  of  the  sickly  monotony 
and  aflectod  ecstasies  of  the  poet,  failed  to  aniu.se 
us,  we  had  for  our  entertainment  the  unutterable 
sounds  manufactured  by  a Frenchman,  our  fellow- 
student,  who,  with  the  economical  piupose  of  learn- 
ing two  languages  at  once,  w'aa  enucavouring  to 
acquire  German,  of  which  ho  knew  nothing,  by 
means  of  Engli.sh,  concerning  which  he  was  nearly 
as  ignorant.  Heaven  only  knows  the  notes  which 
he  uttered,  in  attempting,  with  unpractised  organr, 
to  imitate  the  gutturals  of  these  two  intractable  lan- 
guage's. At  length,  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing 
ami  little  study,  most  of  us  acquired  some  know- 
letige,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  the  German  lan- 
mage,  and  selected  for  ourselves,  some  in  the  phi- 
losonhy  of  Kant,  some  in  the  more  animated  works 
of  the  German  dramatists,  .«T)ccimcns  more  to  our 
taste  than  “The  Death  of  Abel.” 

About  this  period,  or  a year  or  two  sooner,  the 
aceomplislnid  and  excellent  Lord  W’oodlioiis<’lcc,t 
one  of  the  friends  of  mv  youth,  made  a spirited  ver- 
sion of  “The  Uol>l>ers”  of  Schiller,  which  I believe 
was  the  first  published,  though  an  Englisii  version 
appeared  soon  afterward-s  in  London,  os  the  me- 
tropolis then  took  the  lend  in  every  thing  like  litera- 
ry ml  von  lure.  The  cnthu.siasm  with  which  this 
work  was  received,  greatly  increased  the  general 
Uisio  for  German  compositions.  ^ , 

While  univt!r«al  curiosity  was  thus  distinguishing 
the  advancing  taste  for  the  German  language  and 
literature,  the  success  of  a very  young  student,  in  a 
juvenile  puhlioation,  seemed  to  show  that  tlio  pre- 
vailing taste  in  that  country  might  be  easily  employ* 
ed  as  a formidable  auxiliary  to  renewing  the  spirit 

’ 1 Alpxnnitor  Pmscr  Tytlnr,  a Judso  of  tbo  Court  of  .Sww  ^ 
th(>  pile  of  WotKilMiuKolw,  aiiUKtr  of  llie  wrll-koown  “ Elir- 
iih'Iitk  of  (■•'iirriil  itinl  loti"  vniiii'-nl  aa  Profcjfor  <■ 

Hiaturr  is  iliu  Uaivviifitr  of  Edu>txui;iL  He  died  id  ISIS.— Ed  I 
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oar  own,  upon  the  i^me  system  as  when  medical 
persons  attcmpK  by  the  transfusion  of  blood,  to  pass 
into  the  veins  of  an  aged  and  esbauated  patient,  Uie 
TtTMty  of  the  circulation  and  liveliness  of  sensation 
which  diatin^piish  a young  subject.  The  person 
who  first  altemjned  to  introduce  something  like  the 
German  taste  into  English  fictitious  dramatic  and 
poetical  coiiiposition,  although  his  works,  when  first 
published,  engaged  general  attention,  is  now  com- 
paratively forgotten.  1 mean  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  whose  character  and  literary  history  arc  so 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  which  I 
am  treating,  that  a few  authentic  particulars  may 
be  here  inserted  by  one  to  whom  he  was  well  known. 

Lewis’s  rank,  m society  was  determined  by  his 
birth,  which,  at  the  same  time,  assured  his  fortune. 
His  father  was  Under-Secretary  at  War,  at  that  time 
a very  lucrative  appiointnient,  and  the  young  poet 
was  provided  with  a seat  in  Parliament  as  soon  as 
his  age  permitted  him  to  fill  it.  But  his  mind  did 
DO!  incline  him  to  politico  or,  if  it  did,  they  were  not 
of  the  complexion  w hich  his  father,  attached  to  Mr. 
Pitt’s  administration,  would  have  approved.  He 
wa^  moreover,  indolent,  and  though  possessed  of 
abilities  sufficient  to  conquer  any  difficulty  which 
might  stand  in  the  way  of  classical  attainments,  he 
preferred  applying  his  exertions  in  a path  where  they 
were  rewarded  with  more  immediate  applause.  As 
he  completed  his  (^ucatton  abroad,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  indulging  his  inclination  for  the  extra- 
ordinary and  aupernatnral,  ^ wandering  through 
the  whole  enchanted  land  of  Gennan  fuery  and  dia- 
hlerit.  not  forgetting  the  paths  of  her  enthusiastic 
tragedy  and  romantic  poctiy. 

We  are  easily  induced  to  imitate  what  wo  admire, 
^ Lewis  early  distinguished  himself  by  a romance 
ia  (he  Gcrnion  taste,  calleil  " The  Monk.”  In  this 
worlc  written  in  his  twentieth  y^ear,  and  founded  on 
the  Eas  tern  apologue  of  the  San  ton  Barsisa,  the 
author  introduced  supernaturd  machinery  with  a 
coartgeoue  consciousneea  of  his  own  power  to  ma- 
fiage  Its  ponderous  strength,  which  commanded 
the  respect  of  bis  reader.  “ The  Monk”  was  pub- 
Itthed  in  1795,  and,  though  liable  to  the  objections 
common  to  the  school  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
to  others  peculiar  to  itself,  placed  its  author  at  once 
high  in  the  scale  of  men  of  letters.  Nor  can  that 
be  regarded  as  an  ordinary  exertion  of  genius,  to 
which  Charles  Pox  paid  the  unusual  compliment 
of  crossing  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  might 
coogratnlate  the  young  author,  whose  work  obtam- 
«d  mgb  praise  from  many  other  able  men  of  that 
able  ume.  The  party  w’hich  approved  “The  Monk” 
was  at  first  superior  in  the  lists,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  the  anonymous  author  of  the  “ Pursuits 
of  Literature”  denounced  as  puerile  and  absurd  the 
rapematural  machinery  which  Lewis  had  intro- 
duDed~* 


“ 1 b«»r  an  Enclkih  heart, 

Camed  at  ctojaU  or  rattling  bones  to  start.” 

Tet  the  acute  and  learned  critic  betrays  some  incon- 
sistency in  praising  the  magic  of  the  Italian  poets, 
and  complimenting  Mrs.  Radcliffc  for  her  success  in 

* far  jiwtsce  to  a departed  friend.  I hare  nibjoined  his  own  de* 
Caw  acanot  an  scetunttion  so  nrmorschfssly  persisted  in.  The 
Hkrwnf  is  an  extract  of  a leUer  to  Ids  I’allier  t— 

**  My  niAB  Fatiisr.  Feb.  S3, 17B8. 

**  Thosatb  oertain  that  th<.>  clamour  raised  acainst  ‘ The  Monk* 
rarmt*  ha«e  cieen  you  the  fmall<«st  doubt  of  the  reclitudo  of  my 
MtesMiosM.  or  tire  purity  of  my  principles,  ye(  I am  conscious  that 
It  fwact  kave  encrod^ou  to  fuid  any  dnuhu  on  tho  siihjcctex- 
u*mx  ia  the  of  oihrr  To  my  sorrww  (i»r 

Vasme  cTsen  yrju  pain  is  my  me>u«t  fiir  rwiw  addresmns  yon,  run! 
akso  to  assure  you.  ihat  you  shail  nol  iwt  that  nski  a second  Ume 
o«  tny  acrrxjnt.  ilavinp  mad"  yiKi  l it  «t  aa,  would  b«  a *uf- 
ficaetn  nwHun.  had  1 no  oOicrii.  to  mske  me  liavinf  publi.h- 
«d  the  fin*i  isliuon  of  * Thu  Mottk  ;•  tmt  I hose  others,  wcak«!r. 
iwdeed,  ibsn  lift  one  nH.-ntioiu.il.  tint  vtilt  AtficienDy  stmof  I 
penvssv  Uvii  [ have  pot  too  mnoh  wnfiik-nw  io  the  accttrscy  of 
Bsr  own  jiulement  f ihar.  cnnvin»-i!<l  «f  wy  object  bein#  unexi  i-p- 
Dooable.  I did  nut  sufTicit-nily  tisitinin*-  Hluftluir  the  roeam  by 
wUrh  I acuuiwd  Owl  niijuet  wi-ri.>  iiwally  !<•> ; and  ibot,  upon 
many  accounts,  f have  to  scr-um*  f»y«df  of  hiirh  impiudonce  I .ct 
SM.  bower cr.  ohaerve,  that  twenty  » not  tte  »fe  #t  which  pru- 
dence IS  amst  to  he  eipru'li'd  tnpxfvriun'-c  jwewntod  my  dwtin- 
jasilsin  m Ini  wrouU  aive  uflenco : but  as  iMMmrtir  f {<nu)d  ttuii 
adfesoe  was  uvea,  1 nuuie  the  only  reijarBimn  ki  m v r«mer  —I 
Oia  wosk,  and  expunyvd  every  syiltiblc  uu  which 
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supernatural  imagery,  for  which  at  the  same  mo- 
ment he  thus  sternly  censures  her  brother  novelist. 

A more  legitimate  topic  of  condemnation  was  the 
indelicacy  of  particular  passages.  The  present  au- 
thor will  hardly  be  deemed  a willing,  or  at  least  an 
interested  apologist,  for  an  offence  equally  r^ugnant 
to  decency  and  good  breeding.  But  as  Lewis  at 
once,  and  with  a good  grace,  submitted  to  the  voice 
of  censure,  and  expunged  the  objectionable  passages, 
wc  cannot  help  considering  the  manner  m wmcti 
the  fault  was  insisted  on,  after  all  the  amends  had 
been  ofiered  of  which  the  case  could  admit,  as  in  the 
last  degree  ungenerous  and  uncandid.  The  perti- 
nacity v\  ith  which  the  passages  so  much  found  fault 
with  were  dwelt  upon,  seemed  to  warrant  a belief 
that  something  more  was  de.sired  than  the  correction 
of  the  autiior’s  errors ; and  that,  where  the  apologies 
of  extreme  youth,  foreign  education,  and  instant  sub- 
mission, were  unable  to  satisfy  tho  critics’  fury,  they 
must  have  been  determined  to  acton  the  severity  of 
the  old  proverb,  “ Confess  and  be  hanged.”  Certain 
it  is,  that  other  persons,  offenders  in  the  same  de- 
gree, have  been  permitted  to  sue  out  their  pardon 
without  cither  retraction  or  palinode.* 

Another  peccadillo  of  iho  author  of  “The  Monk” 
was  his  having  borrowed  from  Musseu^  and  from 
the  popular  talcs  of  the  Germans,  the  singular  and 
striking  adventure  of  the  “ Bleeding  Nun.”  But  the 
bold  and  free  hand  with  which  he  traced  some 
scenes,  as  well  of  natural  terror  as  of  that  which 
arises  from  supemaiurnl  caiKses,  shows  distinctly 
that  the  plagiarism  could  not  have  been  occasioned 
by  any  deficiency  of  invention  on  his  pari  though  it 
might  take  place  from  wantonness  or  wilfulness. 

In  snite  of  the  objections  we  have  stated,  “The 
Monk’’  was  so  highly  popular,  that  it  seemed  to 
create  an  epoch  in  our  literature.  But  the  public 
were  chiefly  captivated  by  the  poetry  with  which 
Mr.  Lewis  had  interspersed  his  prose  narrative.  It 
has  nowpassed  from  recollection  among  the  changes 
of  litenuy  taste ; but  many  may  remember,  as  well 
08  I do,  the  effect  proiluccd  by  the  beautiful  ballad 
of  “ Durandarte,”  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
adapted  to  an  air  of  great  sweetness  and  pathos : by 
the  ghost  tale  of  “Alon/o  and  Imoginc;”  and  by 
several  other  pieces  of  legendary  poetry,  which  ad- 
dressed themselves  in  all  the  charms  of  novelty  ^d 
of  simplicity  to  a public  who  had  for  a long  time 
been  unuscil  to  any  regale  of  the  kind.  In  his  poetry 
as  well  as  his  prose,  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  a success- 
ful imitator  of  the  Germans,  both  in  bis  attachment 
to  the  ancient  ballad,  and  in  tlie  tone  of  superstition 
which  they  willingly  mingle  with  it.  New  arrange- 
ments of  the  stan7.n,  and  a varied  construction  of 
verses,  were  also  adopted,  and  welcomed  as  on  ad- 
dition of  a new  string  to  the  British  harp.  In  this 
rcsjiect,  the  stanza  in  which  “ Alonzo  the  Brave’’  is 
written,  was  greatly  admired,  and  received  as  an  im- 
provement worthy  of  adoption  into  English  poetry. 

In  short,  Lewis’s  works  were  admired,  and  the 
author  became  famous,  not  merely  through  his  own 
merit,  though  that  was  of  no  mean  quality,  but  be- 
cause ho  had  in  some  measure  taken  the  public  by 
surprise,  by  using  a style  of  composition,  which,  like 

could  hp  cnniiidul  fh*'*Iicbtciii  con*lnirticio  of  immomlity,  TW, 
indi.iiil.  wn«  no  lUllmdt  lii'k ; fin  th<;«ilm-rlionii  ruj»ie<I  tntirely  oo 
oxpn-isioiii  too  stfoiu'.  mid  wimk  olioprn,  not  on  Uw 

nentiuu-wtn,  f-Jirtracier-i,  or  Rwioral  ten4em'!/  of  tlu>  work:— that 
the  tiUUr  ill  mnifenervlnii  ivnom:,  Addiiioii  will  vouch  fiir  nio. 


workidi;  it  o{i,  1 tlrwifhl  llial  ilu-  anwiR-r  my  oolmire.  Uic  mom 
effect  wiHtlil  my  idcfuri'  produce ; and  it  never atruck  me.  Umi  il»e 
oxbihition  «l'  VICO  if)  h'  r remw/mev  mumph,  miithl  jKiuibly  do 
ni  mucii  fiimn,  n»  Jior  tiiml  rs  fw.mre  and  punUfmutu  could  do 
poorl  To  du  twlwd,  was  rmini  ihon  t Mficctol  of 

niy  book ; fiaviitu  ulways  bsMeima  ihul  onr  comluci  dHix-ndi  on 
our  tm-n  iK-iiri*  utxl  cbarnrti'ni.  t«»i  ^ rite  Ixxika  we  n.-ad.  or  tbo 
aenumont*  w«  bear.  Hn<  tlumch  1 did  mA  b«n>o  much  henont  to 
Briai-  front  ilw  ficmwil  of  « irilime  iwiwnrc.  writlm  by  a you/A 
of  I was  in  my  own  imou  comtin-cd,  that  no  harm  <^ld 

Im  pnaliictHi  by  a work  whiw-  suhlwJt  whh  fumislvNl  by  one  of  our 
iie*r.  niOTBliiili*.  nml  m iJu-  ciiini'ordion  of  vvlncb.  I did  not  intm- 
duco  a mmrle  incidwit.  or  n niiiyk-  cbattirlpr,  without  meanincto 
ilhiiitrofc'  M»mr  inaxnn  nnivcrsnlly  ulloweil.  It  wti.i  then  with  in- 
finite Hiiivti'O,  that  I heard  i1k’  outcry  raiai  d arainat  the”  • • *.* 
(I  Kpci  that  ilio  (etU'i,  ihouch  once  peifi>ct,  now  only  exista  to 
my  poncasiou  tu  a fnti;nH'iil-i 
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hationnl  melodies,  is  so  congenial  to  the  general 
taste,  that,  though  it  palls  by  being  much  hackney- 
ed, it  has  only  to  be  for  a short  time  forgotten  in 
order  to  recover  its  original  popularity. 

It  chanced  that,  while  his  tame  was  at  the  highest, 
Mr.  Lewi.s  became  almost  a yearly  visiter  to  Scot- 
land, chiefly  from  attachment  to  the  illustrious  fa- 
mily of  Argyle.  The  writer  of  these  remarks  had 
the  advantage  of  btinjj  made  known  to  the  most 
distinguished  author  ot  the  day,  by  a lady  who  be- 
longs by  birth  to  that  family,  and  is  equally  distin- 
guisiicd  by  her  beauty  and  accomplishnicnts.*  Out 
of  this  accidental  aaiuaintance,  which  increased  into 
a sort  of  intimacy,  (consequences  arose  which  alter- 
ed almost  all  the  Scottish  ballad-maker’s  future 
prospects  in  life. 

In  early  youth  I had  been  an  eager  student  of  Bal- 
lad Poetry,  and  the  tree  is  still  in  my  recollection, 
beneath  which  I lay  and  first  entered  upon  the  en- 
chanting  perusal  of  Percy’s  “I^Iiqu(;s  of  Ancient 
Poetry,  although  it  has  long  perished  in  the  general 
blight  which  affected  the  whole  race  of  Oriental  pla- 
tanus  to  which  it  belongcd.t  The  taste  of  another 
person  had  strongly  encouraged  my  own  researches 
mto  this  species  of  legendary  lore.  But  I had  never 
dreamed  of  an  attempt  to  imitate  what  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure. 

I had,  indeed,  tried  the  metrical  translations  which 
were  occasionally  recommended  to  us  at  the  High 
School.  I got  credit  for  attempting  to  do  what  was 
enjoined,  but  very  little  for  the  mode  in  which  the 
task  was  performed,  and  I used  to  feel  not  a little 
mortified  when  my  versions  were  placed  in  contrast 
with  others  of  admitted  merit.  At  one  period  of  my 
schoolboy  days  I was  so  far  left  to  my  own  desires 
as  \o  become  guilty  of  Verses  on  a 'niunder-storm, 
which  were  much  approved  of,  until  a malevolent 
critic  sprung  up,  in  tne  shape  of  an  apothecary’s 
blue-huskined  wifo,  who  anirmed  that  iny  most 
8W(ict  poetry  was  stolen  from  an  old  mnga/ine.  I 
never  forgave  the  imputation,  and  even  now  I ac- 
knowledge some  resentment  against  the  poor  wo- 
man’s memory.  She  indeed  accused  me  unjustly, 
when  she  said  I had  stolen  my  brooms  ready  made : 
but  as  1 had,  like  most  premature  poets,  copi^  all 
the  words  and  i(leas  of  which  iny  verses  consisted, 
she  was  so  far  right.  I made  one  or  two  faint  at- 
tempts at  verse,  after  I had  undergone  this  sort  of 
daw-plucking  at  the  hands  of  the  ntwthecary’s  wife ; 
but  some  friend  or  other  always  advised  me  to  put 
my  verses  in  the  fire,  and,  like  Dorn.v  in  the  play,  I 
submitted,  though  “with  a swelling  heart."  In 
short,  e.xcepting  the  usual  tribute  to  a inistress’s  eye- 
brow, which  is  the  language  of  passion  rather  than 
poetry,  I had  not  for  ten  years  indulged  tlm  wish  to 
couple  so  much  as  love  and  dove,  when,  finding  Lew- 
is in  possession  of  so  niuch  reputation,  and  conceiv- 
ing that,  if  I fell  behiml  him  in  poetical  powers,  I 
considerably  exceeded  him  in  general  information,  I 
suddenly  took  it  into  my  head  to  attempt  the  style  of 
poetry  by  which  he  ha(i  raised  himself  to  fame. 

This  idea  was  hurried  into  execution,  in  conse- 
quence of  a temptation  which  others,  as  well  as  the 
author,  found  it  difficult  to  resist.  The  celebrated 
ballad  of  “Lenor^,”  by  Burger_,  was  about  this  time 
introdiKX’d  into  England  : and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
written  ns  far  back  ns  1775,  it  was  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years  before  it  was  known  in  Britain,  though  cal- 
culated to  make  so  strong  an  impression.  The  wild 
character  of  the  tale  was  such  as  struck  the  imagi- 
nation of  all  who  rend  it,  although  the  idea  of  the 
lady’s  ride  behind  the  spectre  horseman  had  been 
long  before  hit  upon  by  an  English  ballad-maker. 
Bui  this  pretended  English  original,  if  in  reality  it  be 
such,  is  so  (lull,  flat,  and  prosaic,  as  to  leave  the  dis- 
tinguished German  author  all  that  is  valuable  in  his 
story,  by  clothing  it  with  n fanciful  wildness  of  ex- 
pression, which  serves  to  set  forth  the  marvellous 
talc  in  its  native  terror.  The  ballad  of  “Lenore” 
Accordingly  i>osscs.scd  general  attractions  for  such 


of  the  English  as  understood  the  language  in  whi(:h 
it  is  written;  and,  as  if  there  had  been  a charm  in 
the  ballad,  no  one  seemed  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  it 
without  a desire  to  make  it  known  by  translation  to 
his  own  countrymen,  and  six  or  seven  versions  were 
accordingly  presented  to  the  public.  Altliouch  the 
present  author  was  one  of  th()se  who  intruded  his 
translation  on  the  world  at  this  time,  he  may  fairly 
exculpate  himself  from  the  rashness  of  entering  the 
lists  against  so  many  rivals.  The  circumstances 
which  threw  him  into  this  competition  were  cniite 
accidental,  and  of  a nature  tending  to  show  how 
much  the  destiny  of  human  life  (lepends  upon  unim- 
portant occurrences,  to  which  little  consequence  is 
attached  at  the  moment. 

About  the  summer  of  1793  or  1794,  the  celebrated 
Miss  Lmtiiia  Aikin,  better  known  as  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
paid  a visit  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  received  by  such 
literary  society  as  the  place  then  boasted,  wnth  the 
hospitality  to  which  her  talents  and  her  worth  en- 
titled her.  Among  others,  she  was  kindly  welcomed 
by  the  late  e.\cell(;nt  and  admired  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  his  lady,  and  family.  It  was  in  their  eve- 
ning societv  that  Miss  .Aikin  drew  from  her  pocket- 
book  a version  of  “ Lenor^,"  executed  by  William 
Taylor,  E^.  of  Norwich,  tvith  as  much  freedom  as 
was  consistent  with  great  srdrit  and  scrupulous 
fidelity.  She  read  this  composition  to  the  company, 
who  were  electrified  the  tale.  It  was  the  more 
successful,  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  boldly  copied  the 
imitative  harmony  of  the  German,  and  aescnbi.'d  the 
spectral  journey  in  language  resembling  that  of  the 
originaL  Burger  had  thus  painted  the  ghostly  ca- 
reer: 

‘•Und  hinre,  liurro,  l»op.  hop.  liop, 

Gtne*  fort  in  sauM’mk'in  Galopp, 

Dom  Rosa  und  Kcilcr  schnuben, 

Und  Kies  und  Punkeii  tl(iben." 

The  words  were  rendered  by  tlie  kindred  sounds 
in  English : 

“ Tramp,  tramp,  across  Uio  land  they  apeede, 
8|ilasn,aplaNh,  acitm  Uiu  sea  ; 

Hurra,  the  cU'ed  can  ride  apuce  I 
r)(wl  fear  to  ride  with  me 7" 


WMicn  Miss  Aikin  had  finished  her  recitation,  she  j 
replaced  in  her  pocket-book  the  paper  from  which 
slio  had  read  it,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  hav-  j 
ing  made  a strong  impression  on  the  hearers,  whose 
bosoms  thrilled  yet  the  deeper,  as  the  ballad  was 
not  to  be  more  closely  introductnl  to  ihem.  , 1 

The  author  was  not  present  upon  this  occasion,  I 
although  he  had  then  the  distinguished  adyauiage 
of  being  a familiar  friend  ami  lje(ment  visiter  of 
Professor  Stewart  and  his  family.  But  he  was 
sent  from  town  while  Miss  Aikin  was  in  F.dinburg^ 
and  it  was  not  until  his  return  that  he  found  all  nis 
friends  in  rapture  with  the  intelligence  and  goM  ' 
sense  of  their  visiter,  but  in  particular  with  the  ' 
wonderful  translation  from  the  Gerninn,  by  means 
of  which  she  had  delighted  and  a.stonished  them. 
The  enthusiastic  description  given  of  Burger’s  bal- 
lad, and  the  broken  account  of  the  story,  of  which 
only  two  lines  were  recollected,  inspired  "the  author, 
who  had  sonic  acquaintance,  as  has  been  said,  with 
the  German  language,  and  a strong  taste  for  popu- 
lar poetry,  with  a desire  to  see  the  original. 

This  was  not  a wish  easily  gratified;  German 
works  were  at  that  time  seldom  found  in  London 
for  sale— in  Edinburgh  never.  , A lady  of  noble  Ger- 
man descent, t whose  friendship  I have  enjoyed  for 
many  yenrs.  found  menns,  liowev(»r,  to  procure  me 
a copy  of  Burger’s  works  from  Hamburgh.  _The 
perusal  of  the  original  rather  exceeded  than  disao- 
poinied  the  expectations  which  the  report  of  Mr. 
Stewart’s  family  had  induced  me  to  form.  At 
length,  when  the  book  had  been  a few  hours  in  my 
possession.  I found  myself  giving  an  animated  ac- 
count of  tile  poem  to  a friend,  and  rashly  added  a 
promise  to  furnish  a copy  in  English  ballad  verse- 
I well  recollect  that  I began  my  task  after  supper, 
and  finished  it  about  daybreak  the  next  morung, 


• [TIio  Lady  Charlotta  Bury. — En.  1 

t Tins  true  ipew  in  a very  iaivc  Harden  attached  to  a cntinRe  at 
KoIbo,  the  rcBidcnco  of  niy  fatlicr'B  iiiBt(v.  where  1 apont  many  of 
the  Itappicat  daya  of  my  youth.  (18SU 


I Born  Counteaa  Harriet  Bruhl  of  Martinakirchen,  and  mam^I 
to  Huah  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  tite  author'e  reiative,  and  bmicb- 
vaiued  fnond  aunoot  Irom  in&ncy. 
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kf  which  time  the  ideas  which  the  task  bad  a ten- 
dwcjr  to  Aummon  up  were  rather  of  an  uncomfort- 
able character.  A«  my  object  was  much  mure  to 
make  a i;ood  translation  of  the  poem  for  those 
whom  I wished  to  please^  than  to  acquire  any 
poetical  fame  for  myself,  1 retained  in  my  transla- 
tion the  two  lines  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  rendered 
with  equal  boldness  and  felicity. 

My  attempt  succeeded  far  beyond  my  ex^cta- 
tons;  and  it  may  readily  be  believed,  that  I was 
induced  to  persevere  in  a pursuit  which  gratified  my 
own  vanity,  while  it  seemed  to  amuse  others.  I 
accomplish^  a translation  of  “Der  Wilde  Jiiger” 
—a  romantic  ballad  founded  on  a superstition  uiii- 
veraally  current  in  Germany^  and  known  also  in 
Scotland  and  France.  In  this  I took  rather  more 
license  than  in  versifying  Lenore and  I ballad- 
ized one  or  two  other  poems  of  Biirger  with  more 
or  less  success.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks,  my 
own  vanity,  and  the  favourable  opinion  of  friends, 
interested  by  the  temporary  revival  of  a species  of 
poetry  containing  a germ  of  popularity  of  which 
perhaps  they  were  not  themstdves  aware,  urged  me 
to  the  decisive  step  of  sending  a selection,  at  least, 
to  my  translations  to  the  press,  to  save  the  nume- 
rous applications  which  were  made  fur  copies. 
When  was  there  an  author  deaf  to  such  a recoin- 
mrndation  T In  1796,  the  present  author  was  pre- 
vaded  on,  “ by  request  of  friends,”  to  indulge  his  own 
Tinity  by  punlishing  the  translation  of  ‘‘Lenor*',” 
with  that  of*‘TheWild  Uuiusman,”ina  thinquarto.* 

The  fate  of  ^this,  my  first  pubiication,  was  by  no 
means  flattering  I disiriouted  so  many  copies 
among  my  friends  as,  according  to  the  booKSudlers, 
nuierially  to  interfere  with  the  sale;  and  the  tium- 
ber  of  translations  which  app!>ared  in  England 
aU>ut  the  same  time,  including^  that  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
tuwlJch  I had  been  so  much  indebted,  and  which 
»a*  published  in  “The  Monthly  Magazine,”  were 
coffiaent  to  exclude  a provincial  writer  from  coni- 
petiiion.  How’cver  different  my  success  might  have 
Can,  had  1 been  fortunate  enough  to  have  led  the 
ray  in  the  general  scramble  fur  preadence,  my 
edoins  sunk  unnoticed  when  launched  at  the  same 
lime  with  those  of  Mr.  Tavlor  (upon  whose  pro- 
perty 1 had  committed  the  hind  of  piracy  already 
noticed,  and  who  generously  forgave  me  the  inva- 
stoo  of  his  rights  ,^of  niy  ingenious  and  amiable 
friend  of  many  year^  William  kohert  Spenser of 
Mr.  Pye,  the  laureate  of  the  day,  and  many  others 
be^ea.  In  a word,  niy  adventure,  where  so  many 
poshed  off  to  sea,  proved  a dead  loss,  and  a great 
pin  of  the  eilition  was  condemncxl  to  the  serviee  of 
the  trunk-maker.  Nav,  so  complete  w as  the  failure 
of  the  unfortunate  haUads,  that  the  very  existence 
of  them  was  soon  forgotten  ; and,  in  a newspaper, 
ia  which  I very  lately  read,  to  my  no  small  horror, 
a mo<t  appalling  list  of  my  own  various  publica- 
tions, 1 saw  ibis,  my  first  offence,  had  escaped  the 
bdustrioua  collector,  for  whose  indefatigable  re- 
search I may  in  gralilude  wish  a better  object.t 
_ The  failure  of  my  first  publication  did  not  operate, 
m any  unpleasant  degree,^  either  on  my  feelings  or 
spirits.  1 w’as  coldly  received  by  strangers,  but  my 
rfyoution  began  rather  to  increase  among  my  own 
friends,  and,  on  the  whole,  I was  more  bent  to  show’ 
the  world  that  it  had  neglected  something  worth 
notice,  than  to  ba  affronted  hy  its  indifference  Or 
rather,  tfi  speak  candidly,  I found  pleasure  in  the 
literary  labour  in  which  I had,  almost  by  accident, 
become  engaged,  and  laboured  less  in  the  hope  of 
pleasing  others,  though  certainly  without  despair  of 
doing  so,  than  in  the  pursuit  of  a new  and  agreeable 
amusement  to  myself.  I pursued  the  German  lan- 
guage (u«nly,  and,  though  far  from  being  a correct 
echolar,  b^ame  a bold  and  daring  reader,  nay  even 
translator,  of  various  dramatic  pieces  from  that 
tongue.t 

* FTIm  (hifl  Quarto  ww  publiabed  br  Momis.  Manni>n  and 
MaiwofEdinUirKh.-ED.l  . ..  , 

» {The  liat  t^tfr  wC-irTtl  to  wa«  drawn  nji  and  inaertcd  in  Ur 
CaMoniao  MpwniT,  liy  Mr.  Jain*-i  Shaw.iur  tJiiily  uaitm 
»«  of  Sir  Waltrf  Snitt’a  piihltUxiTa.  Mcaara.  CoMUbio  and 
C>dalL  oTEtiiuburvii ; and  u*r  will  U*  mad*)  of  h Co.  I 

I I8u  Waltar  dcuU'a  atcond  irubliratiou  wa*  a (raiulutwo  uf  | 


The  want  of  books  at  that  time,  (about  1796,)  was 
a great  interruption  to  the  rapidity  of  my  move- 
mctits ; for  the  young  do  not  know,  and  perhaps 
niy  own  conieinporarics  may  have  forgotten,  the 
difficulty  w'ith  which  publicnuons  were  then  procu- 
red from  the  continent.  The  worthy  and  excellent 
friend,  of  w hom  I gave  a sketch  many  years  after- 
wards in  the  pt*rson  of  Jonathan  01dbuck,6  procu- 
red me  Adelung’s  Dictionary,  through  the  mcaiation 
of  Father  Pepiier,  a monk  of  the  Scotch  College  of 
Ratishon.  Other  want.s  of  the  same  nature  w'cre 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Scott  of  Harden,  w hose  kindness 
in  a similar  instance  I bave  had  already  occasion  to 
acknow  ledge.  Through  this  lady’s  connexions  on 
the  continent,  I obtained  copies  of  Bl'rgcr,  Schiller. 
Goeth*',  and  other  standard  German  work.s ; and 
though  the  obligation  be  of  a distant  date,  it  still  re- 
mains iinpros.<ied  on  my  memory,  after  a life  spent 
in  a constant  interchange  of  friendship  and  kind- 
ness with  that  family,  w hich  is,  according  to  Scot- 
tish ideas,  the  head  of  my  house. 

Being  tlius  furnished  with  the  necessary  originals, 
I begun  to  translate  on  all  sides,  certainly  w’ithout 
any  thing  like  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
^age  ; and  although  the  dramas  of  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, and  others,  powerfully  attracted  one  whore 
early  attention  to  the  (^rnian  had  been  arrested  by 
Mackenzie's  Dissertation,  and  the_  play  of  “The 
Robbers.”  yet  the  ballad  poetry,  in  which  I had 
made  a bold  essay,  was  still  my  favourite.  I was 
yet  inure  delighted  on  finding,  that  the  old  English, 
and  especially  the  Scottish  language,  were  so  nearly 
similar  to  the  German,  not  in  sound  merely,  but  in 
the  turn  of  phrase,  that  they  were  capable  pf  being 
rendered  line  for  line,  with  very  little  vnrialiou.il 

By  degrees,  I acquired  sufficient  confidence  to  at- 
tempt the  imitation  of  what  I admired.  The  ballad 
called  “ Glcnfinlas”  was,  1 think,  the  first  original 
poem  which  I ventured  to  conipo.se.  As  it  is  sup- 
posed to  he  a translation  from  the  Gaelic,  I con- 
sidered rny.self  u lihcrati*d  from  imitating  the  anti- 
quated language  and  rude  rhythm  of  fjie  Minstrel 
ballad.  A Versification  of  an  Ossianic  fragment 
came  nearer  to  the  idea  I had  formed  of  my  task; 
for  although  controversy  may  have  arisen  concern- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the.se  poems,  yet  I never 
heard  it  disputed,  by  those  whom  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Gaelic  rendered  comp«*lent  judges,  that 
in  their  spirit  and  diction  they  ncarlv  resemhled 
fragments  of  poetry  extant  in  that  language,  to 
the  genuine  antiquity  of  which  no  doubt  can  attach. 
Indeed  the  ct'Iebraled  dispute  on  that  subject,  is 
something  like  the  more  blot^y,  though  scarce  fiercer 
controversy,  about  the  Popish  Plot  in  Charles  the 
Second’s  time,  concerning  w hich  Dryden  has  said— 
'•  8iirce«(iin«  lime*  will  equal  fiilly  call, 

UclioviDK  DolJuns,  or  bnlievinf  all." 

The  Celtic  people  of  Erin  and  Albyn  had.in  short, 
a style  of  poetry  properly  called  national,  though 


Ooefho'a  drama  of  GotUz  of  Berlichiniron  with  ihe  Iron  Hand, 
which  apiwared  in  I7M.  He  about  the  rame  U'Pe  translated 
*cv<;t::l  other  German  piny*,  which  jyt  remain  in  M.8.— Ed.] 

$ (Tl»e  late  Georco  Constable,  E»q.  Pec  introduction  to  the 
Antiquary,  Waverley  Novels,  vol.  ii. — En.] 

( Amona  the  (x>puiar  Ballads,  or  Volkslieder,  of  the  celrbrattyl 
Herder,  is  (take  one  instance  out  of  many)  a version  of  iliu  nid 
Pcotiish  s.'inr  of  " Sir  Patrick  Spence."  in  which,  but  fvr  dilTemnce 
of  ortborrapny,  the  two  lanipiaccs  con  be  scarcely  distincuisbed 
from  each  other.  Fur  example — 


oTIm  Kinf  alts  Id  Damfcruilinc 
town, 

Drinkinc  th«  Mood.r(t]  wine ; 

* Wheoi  *U11 1 trt  a food  skipper 
To  sail  this  ship  of  tnlfis  t’  " 


**  Ocr  Kimir  sitil  In  Domfcrmlinf 
Schloas: 

Kr  trinki  Miitroilua  W’elo ; 

‘ O wo  trilT  Ich  eln«n  S^iflrr  CTt 
Di«s  Seliilf  at  s«f  Irn  in*lo  7’  '• 


In  like  manner,  the  oneninr  itanxaof " Child  Waters,'  and  many 
other  Scoliiah  ballails,  fall  aa  natureljT  and  easily  Into  the  Ger- 
man habits  and  fiirmt  of  speech,  as  if  they  bad  originally  been 
computed  in  that  language 

••  About  Yols,  when  the  wind  wss  '*  Tn  ChrUtmessfesl,  in  Wintae 
cuts,  ksh. 

An*!  the  round  ubies  becan,  Als  Tsfel  ran,!  becsn, 

O there  Is  come  to  oar  kina's  coart  I>a  kam  to  Konif’s  UolT  and  Hau 
Muiiy  wrsl  fssoat'J  insii."  Mancb  wsekosz  Uitur  an." 

It  requires  only  a amntterinjr  of  both  Innipiaaea,  to  see  at  wbat 
clHmp  expense,  even  of  vornblos  and  rhymes,  the  popular  poetry 
of  llio  one  may  be  Irattslerred  to  the  otiter.  Manlly  arty  thing 
is  more  flutterinc  to  a Scottwb  stuitent  of  German ; it  rrsemblos 
Um'  uiH  'vpcctcd  discoTery  of  Oil  old  friend  lO  a Ii/roi^c  land. 


I 

I 


I 
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Mac  Pherson  was  rather  an  excellent  poet  than  a 
faithful  editor  and  translator.  This  style  and  fashion 
of  poetry,  existing  in  a different  language,  was  sup- 
posed to  give  the  orimnal  of  " Glenfinlas,*’  and  the 
author  was  to  pass  tor  one  who  had  used  his  best 
command  ol  English  to  do  the  Gaelic  model  justice. 
In  om>  point,  the  incident.H  of  the  pocin  were  irre- 
concilable with  the  costume  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  laid.  The  ancient  Highland  chieftains, 
when  they  had  a mind  to  " hunt  the  dun  doer 
down,”  did  not  retreat  into  Svditary  bothii  s,  or  trust 
the  success  of  the  chnsc  to  their  own  unassisted  ex- 
ertions, without  a single  gillie  to  help  them ; they 
assembled  their  clan,  and  all  partook  of  the  sport, 
forming  a ring,  or  enclosure,  called  the  Tinchell. 
and  driving  the  prey  towards  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  the  hunt.  This  course  wouid  not  have 
suited  me,  so  Ronald  and  Moy  were  cooped  up  in 
their  solitary'  wigwam,  like  two  inoorfowl-shooters 
of  the  present  day. 

After  ” Glenfinlas,”  I undertook  another  ballad, 
called  “The  Eve  of  St.  John.”  The  incidents,  ex- 
cept the  hints  alluded  to  in  the  marginal  noiea  are 
entirely  imaginary,  hut  the  scene  was  that  of  my 
early  childhood.  Some  idle  persons  had  of  late 
years,  during  the  proprietor’s  absence,  torn  the  iron- 
grated  door  of  SmalUtolm  Tower  from  its  hinges, 
and  thrown  it  down  the  rock.  1 wa.s  an  earnest 
suitor  to  my  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Scott  of  Har- 
den, already  mentioned,  that  the  dilapidation  might 
be  put  a slop  to,  and  the  mischief  renaired.  This 
was  readily  promised,  on  condition  that  I should 
make  a ballad,  of  which  the  scene  should  lie  at 
Smallholm  Tower,  and  among  the  crags  where  it 
is  situated.*  The  ballad  was  auproved  of,  as  well 
a.s  its  companion  “Glenfinlas;”  and  I remember 
that  they  procured  me  many  marks  of  attention  and 
kinducas  from  Duke  John  of  Koxhurghe,  who  gave 
me  tlic  unlimiii’d  nac  of  ihni  celebrated  collection  of 
vohiinea  from  which  the  Roxbiirghe  CIub  derives  its 
name. 

Thus  I was  set  up  for  a poet,  like  a pedler  who 
has  got  two  ballads  to  begin  the  world  upon,  and  I 
hastened  to  make  the  round  of  all  my  acquaintance^ 
showing  my  precious  wares,  and  requesting  criti- 
cism—a boon  which  no  author  asks  in  vain.  For  it 
may  bo  observed,  that,  in  the  fine  arts,  those  who  are 
in  no  respect  able  to  produce  anv  specimens  them- 
selves, hold  themselves  not  the  less  entitled  to  de- 
cide upon  the  w'orks  of  others  ; and,  no  doubt,  with 
justice  to  a certain  degree ; for  the  merits  of  compo- 
sition produced  for  the  express  purpose  of  pleasing 
the  world  at  large,  can  only  be  judged  of  by  the 
opinion  of  indiviauals,  and  perhaps,  as  in  the  case 
of  Moliere’s  old  w'oman,  the  less  sophisticated  the 
person  consulted  so  much  the  betier.t  But  I was 
Ignorant,  at  the  time  1 speak  of.  that  though  the 
applause  of  the  many  may  justly  appreciate  the 
general  merits  of  a piece,  it  is  not  so  safe  to  submit 
such  a performance  to  the  more  minute  criticism  of 
the  same  individuals,  when  each,  in  turn,  having 
seated  himself  in  the  censor’s  chair,  has  placed  his 
mind  in  a critical  attitude,  and  delivers  his  opinion 
^titentiously  and  tx  cathtdra.  General  applause  was 
in  almost  every  case  freely  tendered,  but  the  abate- 
ments in  the  way  of  propo^  alterations  and  cor- 
rections, were  cruelly  puzzling.  It  was  in  vain  the 
young  author,  listening  with  becoming  modesty, 
and  with  a natural  wish  to  please,  cut  and  carved, 
tinkered  and  coopered,  upon  his  unfortunate  bal- 
lads—it  was  in  vain  that  he  placed,  displaced,  re- 
placed^ and  misplaced ; every  one  of  his  advisers 
was  displeased  with  the  concessions  made  to  his 
co-assessors,  and  the  author  was  blamed  by  some 
one,  in  almost  every  cas&  for  having  made  two 
boles  in  attempting  to  paten  up  one. 

At  last,  after  thinking  seriouslp  on  the  subject,  I 
wrote  out  a fair  copy,  (of  Glcn^las,  I think,)  and 

* Thit  is  oriittte  conticqamcQ,  except  in  u fhr  an  it  contradicts 
a story  which  I have  men  in  print,  averhna  tlut  Mr.  Scott  of 
Harden  was  himself  about  to  diwtroy  Uim  undent  building ; than 
which  notbroc  con  be  more  inaccurate. 

t (See  the  ac.couni  of  a convcrsuiion  between  Sir  Waller  Scott 
and  Sir  Thomas  Lawronce,  in  ’*  Cunningham's  Lives  of  Dritisb 
Faintc-rs,"  fto.  tdI.  vi  p.  SW.— Eo. 


marked  all  the  various  corrections  which  bad  been 
proposed.  On  the  whole,  I found  that  I been 
required  to  alter  eveiy  verse,  almost  every  line,  and 
the  only  stanzas  of  the  whole  ballad  which  escaped 
criticism  were  two  which  could  neither  be  termed 
good  nor  bad,  speaking  of  them  as  poetry,  but  were 
of  a mere  commonplace  character,  absolutely  neee^ 
sary  for  conducting  the  business  of  the  tale.  This 
unexpected  result,  after  about  a fortnight’s  anxiety, 
led  me  to  adopt  a rule  from  which  1 have  seldom 
departed  during  more  than  thirty  years  of  literary 
life.  When  a friend,  whose  judgment  1 respect,  has 
decided,  and  upon  good  advisement  told  me,  that  a 
manuscript  was  worth  nothing,  or  at  least  possessed 
no  redeeming  qualities  sufficient  to  atone  for  its 
defects,  I have  generally  cast  it  aside  ; but  I am  Rl- 
tle  in  the  custom  of  paying  attention  to  minute 
criticisms,  or  of  offering  such  to  any  friend  who 
may  do  me  the  honour  to  consult  me.  I am  con- 
vinced, that,  in  general,  in  removing  even  errors  of 
a trivial  or  venial  kind,  the  character  of  originality 
is  lost,  which,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  that  which  is 
most  valuable  in  the  production. 

About  the  time  that  I shook  hands  with  tnticism, 
and  reduced  my  ballads  back  to  their  orimnal  form, 
stripping  them  without  remorse  of  those  “lendings” 
which  I had  adopted  at  the  suf^estion  of  others,  an 
opportunity  une.xpecledly  offered  of  introducing  to 
the  world  what  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a cir- 
cle of  friends.  Lewis  had  announced  a collection, 
first  intended  to  bear  the  title  of  " Tales  of  Terror,  * 
and  afterwards  published  under  that  of  “ Talcs  of 
Wonder.”  As  this  was  to  be  a collection  of  tales 
turning  on  the  preternatural,  there  were  risks  in  the 
plan  of  which  the  ingenious  editor  was  not  aware. 
The  supernatural,  thpugh  appealing  to  certain  pow- 
eriful  emotions  very  wid^y  and  deeply  sown  anmngst 
the  human  race,  is,  nevertheless,  a spring  which  is 
peculiarly  apt  to  lose  its  elasticity  by  being  too  much 
pressed  on,  and  a collection  of  ghost  stories  is  not 
more  likely  to  be  terrible,  than  a collection  of  jests 
to  be  merry  or  entertaining.  But  although  the  very 
title  of  the  proposed  work  carried  in  it  an  obstruction 
to  its  effect,  this  was  far  from  being  suspected  at  the 
time,  for  the  popularity  of  the  editor,  and  of  his  com- 
position^ seemed  a warrant  for  his  success.  The 
distinguished  favour  with  which  the  “ Castle  Spec- 
tre” was  received  upon  the  stagje,  seemed  an  addi- 
tional pledge  for  the  safety  of  nis  new'  attempt.  I 
readily  agreed  to  contribute  the  ballads  of  “ Glen- 
finlas" and  of  “The  Eve  of  Saint  John,”  with  one 
or  two  others  of  less  merit ; and  my  friend  Dr.  Ley- 
den became  also  a contnbutor.  Mr.  Southey,  a 
tower  of  strength,  added  "The  Old  woman  of 
Berkeley,”  “ Lord  William,”  and  several  other  in- 
teresting ballads  of  the  same  class,  to  the  proposed 
collection. 

In  the  meantime,  my  friend  Lewis  foimd  it  no  easy 
matter  to  discipline  his  northern  recruits.  He  was 
a martinet,  if  I may  so  term  him,  in  the  accuracy  of 
rhymes  and  of  numbers ; I may  add,  he  had  a right 
to  oe  so,  for  few  persons  have  exhibited  more  mas- 
tery of  rhyme,  or  greater  command  over  the  melody 
of  verse.  He  wa.s,  therefore,  rigid  in  exacting  simi- 
lar accuracy  from  otherss  and  as  I was  quite  unac- 
customed to  the  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  and  used 
rhymes  which  were  merely  permissible,  as  readily  as 
those  which  were  legitimate,  contests  often  arose 
amongst  us,  which  were  exasperated  by  the  pei  'ina- 
city  of  niy  Mentor,  who,  as  ail  who  knew'  him  can 
testify,  was  no  grantor  of  propositions.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  obstinacy  with  which  I had  so  lateJy 
adopted  a tone  of  defiance  to  criticism,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  Appendix  (sec  p.  1(37,  post)  a few  spe- 
cimens of  the  lectures  which  I underwent  from  my 
friend  Lewis,  and  which  did  not  at  the  time  produce 
any  effect  on  my  inflexibility,  though  I did  not  forget 
ilit'in  at  a future  period. 

The  proposed  publication  of  the  “Tales  of  Won- 
der” was,  from  one  reason  or  another^,  postponetl 
till  the  year  iBOl,  a circumstance  by  w'hich,  of  itself, 
the  success  of  the  work  w’us  considerably  impeded, 
for  protracted  e.xpcctation  always  leads  to  aiaappoint- 
ment.  But  besides,  there  were  circumstances  of 
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Ttrioas  kindn  which  contributed  to  its  depreciation, 
Bome  of  which  were  imputable  to  the  editor,  or  au- 
thor, and  some  to  the  bookaeller. 

The  former  remained  insensible  of  the  passion  for 
ballads  and  ballad-mongers  having  been  for  sonie 
time  on  the  wane,  and  that  with  such  alteration  in 
the  public  taste,  the  chance  of  success  in  that  line 
was  diminished.  What  had  been  at  6rst  received  as 
nmple  and  natural,  was  now  sneered  at  as  puerile 
and  extravagant.  Another  objection  was,  that  my 
friend  Lewis  had  a high  but  mistaken  opinion  of  his 
own  powers  of  humour.  The  truth  was,  that  though 
he  could  throw  some  g^ety  into  his  lighter  pieces, 
after  the  manner  of  the  french  writers,  his  attempts 
at  what  is  called  pleasantry  in  English  wholly  want- 
ed the  quality  of  humour,  and  were  generally  fail- 
ures. But  this  he  would  not  allow ; and  the  "Tales 
of  Wonder”  were  filled,  in  a sense,  wnth  attempts  at 
comedy,  which  might  be  generally  accounted  abor- 
tnre. 

Another  objection,  which  might  have  been  more 
cssilv  foreseen,  subjected  the  editor  to  a charge  of 
whicn  Mat  Lewis  was  entirely  incapable,— that  of 
collusion  with  his  publisher  in  an  undue  attack  on 
tbe  pockets  of  the  public.  The  " Tales  of  Wonder” 
formed  a work  in  royal  octavo,  and  were,  by  large 
printing,  driven  oui,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  to 
two  ToFumes,  which  were  sold  at  a high  price.  Pur- 
chasers miinnured  at  finding  that  this  size  had  been 
attained  by  the  insertion  of  some  of  the  best  known 
pieces  of  the  English  lanmiage,  such  as  Dryden’s 
^Theodore  and  Honoria,”  Parnell’s  " Hermit,” 
Lisle's  “ Porsenna  King  of  Russia,”  and  many  other 
popular  poems  of  old  date,  and  generally  known, 
which  ought  not  in  conscience  to  have  made  part  of 
a set  of  " wTitten  and  collected”  by  a modem 

author.  His  bookseller  was  also  accused  in  thepublic 
prims,  whether  truly  or  not  I am  uncertain,  of  ha- 
ving attempted  to  secure  to  himself  the  entire  profits 
of  the  large  sale  which  he  expected,  by  refusing  to 
his  brethren  the  allowances  usually,  if  not  in  all 
cases,  made  to  the  retail  trade. 

Lewis,  one  of  the  most  liberal  ns  well  as  benevo- 
lent of  mankind,  had  not  the  least  participation  in 
these  profwdings  of  his  bibliopolist ; but  nis  work 
Rtak  under  the  obloquy  which  was  heaped  on  it  by 
the  offended  parties.  The  book  was  termed  " Tales 
of  Plundi'T,"  was  censured  by  reviewers,  and  attack- 
ed in  newspapers  and  magazines.  A very  clever 
parody  w’as  made  on  the  style  and  the  person  of  the 
auihrr,  and  the  world  laughed  as  willingly  as  if  it 
bad  never  applauded. 


Thus,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  vehicle  I bad  cho- 
sen, my  efforts  to  present  myself  before  the  public 
as  an  original  writer  proved  ns  vain  as  those  by  which 
I had  previously  endeavoured  to  distinguish  myseff 
ns  a translator.  Like  I.ord  Homa  however,  ai  the 
battle  of  Floddcn,  I did  so  far  well,  that  I was  able 
to  stand  and  save  myself;  and  amidst  the  general 
depreciation  of  the /‘Tales  of  Wonder,”  my  small 
share  of  the  obnoxious  publication  was  dismissed 
without  much  cen.surc,  and  in  some  cases  obtained 
praise  from  the  critics. 

The  consequence  of  my  escape  made  me  naturally 
more  daring,  and  1 attempted,  in  my  own  name,  a 
collection  of  ballads  of  various  kinds,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  to  be  connected  by  the  common  tie  of 
relation  to  the  Border  districts  in  which  1 had  ga- 
thered the  materials.  The  original  preface  explains 
my  putposc,  and  the  assistance  ol  various  kinds 
which  I met  with.  The  edition  was  curious,  as  be- 
ing the  first  work  printed  by  ray  friend  and  school- 
fellow, Mr.  James  Ballantync,  who,  at  that  period, 
was  editor  of  a provincial  newspap«*r,  called  “The 
Kelso  Mail.”  When  the  book  came  out,  in  1802,  the 
imprint,  Kelso,  was  read  with  wonder  by  amateurs 
of  typography,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  a place, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  example  of  banusoine 
printing  which  so  obscure  a town  produced. 

As  for  the  editorial  part  of  the  task,  my  attempt  to 
imitate  the  plan  and  style  of  Bishop  Perry,  observing 
only  more  stricl  fideiityconcerningmyoriginals,  was 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  there  was  a 
demand  within  a short  space  for  a second  edition,  to 
which  I proposed  to  ado  a third  volume.  Messrs. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  the  first  publishers  of  the  work, 
declined  the  publication  of  this  second  edition,  which 
was  undertaken,  at  a vciy  liberal  price,  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  IleeB  of  Pa- 
ternoster Row.  My  progress  in  the  literary  career, 
in  which  1 might  now  bo  considered  ns  seriously  en- 
nged,  the  reader  will  findbriefiy  traced  in  an  Intro- 
uction  prefixed  to  the  " Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.” 

In  the  meantime  the  Editor  has  acromplished  his 
proposed  task  of  acquainting  the  render  with  some 
particulars  respecting  the  modern  imitations  of  the 
Ancient  Bnllnu,  and  the  circumstances  which  gra- 
dually and  almost  insensibly,  engaged  himself  in  that 
species  of  literary  employment.* 

W.  S. 

ABBOTSFonn,  April,  1830. 

• ITIw  early  Hallad*  from  the  Gorman  alluflerl  to  in  rhf»  Ewny, 
will  all  bo  reprinted  in  asubsoquont  part  of  Ihia  eolloction.— Bo,} 


APPENDIX. 


EXTRACTS 

ra03C  THE  CORBESPOKDEKCE  OF  M.  O.  LEWIS. 

Mt  attention  was  called  to  this  subject,  which  is 
now  of  an  old  date,  by  reading  the  following  passage 
in  Medwin’s  " Account  of  Some  Passages  in  Lord 
B>Ton’s  later  Years,”  Lord  Byron  is  supposed  to 
■peak.  "When  Walter  Scott  began  to  write  pot;try, 
which  was  not  at  a very  early  age,  Monk  Lewis 
corrected  his  verse : he  understooa  little  then  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  art.  The  Fire  King,  in  the 

* Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,’  was  almost  all 
Lewis’s.  One  of  the  Ballads  in  that  work,  and,  Ex- 
cept some  of  Leyden’s,  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  was 
made  from  a story  picked  up  in  a stage-coach;—! 
mean  that  of  ‘ Will  Jones.’ 

‘Thf^  boil'd  Will  Jonr«  within  the  pot, 

And  not  much  fat  bad  WilL* 

“ I hope  Walter  Scott  did  not  write  the  review  on 

* Christabel for  he  certainly,  in  common  with  ma- 
ny of  us,  is  indebted  to  Cbleridga  ' But  for  him. 


perhaps,  ‘The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel’  would  ne- 
ver have  been  thought  of.  The  line, 

* Jean  Maria  alueld  Uicc  well  I’ 

is  word  for  word  from  Coleridge.” 

■There  are  some  parts  of  this  passage  extremely 
jSistnken  and  exaggerated,  as  generally  attends  any 
.Attempt  to  record  what  passes  in  casual  conversa- 
^on,  which  resembles,  in  difficulty,  the  experiments 
of  the  old  chemists  for  fixing  quicksilver. 

The  followjng  is  a specimen  of  my  poor  friend 
Lewis’s  criticism  on  my  juvenile  attempts  at  ballad 
poetry  ; severe  enough,  perhaps,  but  for  which  I was 
much  indebted  to  hiin,  ns  forcing  upon  the  noticeof 
a young  and  careless  author  hints  which  the  said 
author^  vanity  made  him  unwilling  to  attend  to, 
but  which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  any  hope  of 
his  ultimate  success. 

Svppoeed  1 799. 

" Thank  you  for  your  revised  ‘ Glenfinlas.’  I erum- 
ble,  but  say  no  more  on  thie  sulycct,  although  I hope 
you  will  not  be  so  inflexible  on  that  of  your  other  Bal- 
lads : for  I do  not  ilespair  of  convincing  you  in  time. 
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that  a bad  rhjrme  is,  in  fact,  no  rhyme  at  all.  You 
desired  me  to  point  out  my  objections,  lea  vine  you  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  them  or  not ; and  so  nave  at 
* Frederic  and  Alice.’  Stanza  1st,  'kite'  and  ‘joys’ 
are  not  rhymes;  the  1st  stanza  ends  with  'joya;’ 
the  2d  begins  with  'joying.'  In  the  4tb,  there  is  too 
sudden  a change  of  tenses,  'flovoa'  and  ' roat.'  6th, 
7th,  and  8th.  I like  much.  9 th,  Docs  not  ‘rmy  his 
tars'  sound  ludicrous  in  yours  1 The  first  idea  that 
presents  itself  is.  that  his  ears  were  pulled ; but  even 
tht  ringing  q/  care  does  not  please.  I2th, ‘Slow- 
er’ and  ‘roar,’  not  rhymes.  ‘ SoiC  and  'aisle.'  in 
the  13th,  are  not  much  better;  but  'luad  and  ^de- 
scried are  execrable.  In  the  14th,  ‘ bar'  and  * stair' 
are  ditto;  and  'groping’  is  a nasty  word.  Vide 
Johnson,  ‘ He  gropes  his  breeches  wUh  a monarch's 
air.'  In  the  I5tn,  you  change  your  metre,  which  has 
always  an  unpleasant  effect:  and  ‘ea/e’  and  're- 
ceiver rhyme  just  about  as  well  as  Scott  and  Lewis 
would.  16th,  'tvithin'  and  'strain'  are  not  rhymes. 
I7th,  'heaif  and  ‘air,’  not  rhymes.  18th,  two  me- 
tres are  mixed ; the  same  objection  to  the  third  line 
of  the  19th.  Observe,  that,  m the  Ballad,  1 do  not 
always  object  to  a variation  of  metre ; but  then  it 
ought  to  increase  the  melody,  whereas,  in  my  opi- 
nion in  these  instances,  it  is  diminished. 

" The  Chase.— 12th.  The  2d  line  reads  very  harsh- 
ly; and  'choir’  and  'lore'  are  not  rhymes.  13ih, 
' Ride^  and  ' sidd  are  not  rhymes.  30th,  'Pour 
and  'obscure,'  not  rhymes.  40th,  'Spreads'  and 
'invades'  are  not  rhymes.  46th,  'Rends,  and  'as- 
cend' are  not  rhymes. 

“ WiLLiASf  AND  Hbixn.— In  Order  that  I may  bring 
it  nearer  the  original  title,  pray  introduce,  in  the  first 
stanza,  the  nameof  Ef/enoro,  instead  of  Ellen.  'Cru- 
sade'and  'sped,'  not  rhymes  in  the  2d.  3d,  ' Madd 
and  'shed'  are  not  rhymes:  and  if  they  were,  come 
too  close  to  the  rhymes  in  the  2d.  In  the  4th,  ‘ Jby’ 
and  ‘ victory’  are  not  rhymes.  7th,  The  first  line 
wants  a verb,  otherwise  is  not  intelligible.  13th, 
' Gracd  and  'bliss*  are  not  rhyme.s.  14th,  'Bale 
and  'hell'  are  not  rhymes.  16th,  ‘ Filin’  and  'fruit- 
less' is  tautology ; and  as  a verb  is  wanted,  the  line 
will  run  better  thus,  ‘And  vain  is  every  prayer.’  19th, 
Is  not  ‘ to  her*  absolutely  necessary  in  the  4th  line  r 
20th,  Grace*  and  ‘ bliss,'  not  rhymes.  21st,  ' Bale' 
Md  'hell,'  not  rhymes.  22d,  I do  not  like  the  word 
spent.*  23d,^  ‘O’er’  and  ' stad  are  vile  rhymes. 
26th,  A verb  is  wanted  in  the  4ih  line;  better  thus, 
‘Then  whispers  thus  a voice.’  28th,  Is  not,  'Is’t 
thou,  my  love?*  better  than  ‘My  love!  my  love!’ 
3Ist,  If  ^ wight'  means,  as  1 conjecture,  'enchanted* 
docs  not  this  let  the  eat  out  of  the  bag?  Ouglit  not 
the  spur  to  be  sharp  rather  tiian  bright f In  tlie 
4lh  line,  'Stay'  and  ‘cfay’  jingle  together;  would  it 
not  be  better,  “I  must  be  gone  e’er  day?’  32d, 
'Steed  and  'bed  are  not  rhymes.  34th,  'Bride* 
and  ‘ bed,’  not  rhymes.  35th,  ' Seat’  and  * auait,’ 
not  rhymes.  39th, /lo/rf’  and  ' sit  fast'  seem  to 
my  car  vulgar  and  prosaic.  4«lh,  The  4th  line  is  defec- 
tive in  point  of  Engli.sh,  and,  Indeed,  I do  not  <juiie 
understand  the  meaning.  43d,  'Arose'  and  'pur- 
sues' are  not  rhymes.  4r)th,  I am  not  pleased  with 
the  epithet  'savage;'  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
stanza  is,  to  me,  unintelligible.  49th,  Is  it  not 
closer  to  the  original  in  line  3d  to  say_,  ' Swift  ride 
the  dead?’  cptii,  Does  the  rain  ‘whistle?’  55th, 
line  3d,  Does  it  express,  ‘Is  Helen  afraid  of  them? 
69tk  ‘ Door'  and  'Jiower'  do  not  rhyme  together. 
60th,  Scared  and  'heard'  are  not  rhymes.  63d, 

' Bond  and  ‘ skeleton'  not  rhymes.  64th,  The  last 
line  sounds  ludicrous ; one  fancies  the  heroine  com- 
ing down  with  a plump,  and  sprawling  upon  her 
Imttom.  I have  now  finished  my  severe  examina- 
tion, and  pointed  out  every  objection  which  I think 
can  be  suggested. 


^th  January,  1799 

U TN  « “ Wellwtn,  —99. 

_Dear  Scott, 

“ \ouH  last  Ballad  reached  me  just  as  I was 
stepping  into  my  chaise  to  go  to  Brocket  Hall, 
j L®  L so  I took  it  with  me  and  cx- 
iubited  both  that  and  Glcnftnlas  with  great  success. 


I must  not,  however,  conceal  fn>m  you,  tliat  nobody 
understood  the  Lady  Flora  of  Grlongyle  to  be  a 
disguised  demon  till  the  catastrophe  arrived;  and 
that  the  opinion  was  universal,  that  some  previous 
stanza  ought  to  be  introduced  descriptive  of  tbu 
nature  and  office  of  the  wayward  L^Im  qf  the 
Wood  William  Lambe,*  too,  (who  writes  good 
verses  himself  and,  therefore,  may  be  altuwM  ut 
judge  those  of  other  people,)  was  decidedly  fur  the 
omission  of  the^  last  stanza  but  one.  'rbese  were 
the  only  objections  started.  I thought  it  as  well 
that  you  should  know  them,  whether  you  attend  to 
them  or  not.  Wiiili  regard  to  Si.  Johns  Ere,  I like 
it  much,  and,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  its  broken 
metre.  1 approve  of  it  highly.  1 think,  in  this  last 
Ballad,  you  have  hit  off  Uie  ancient  manner  better 
than  in  your  furmer  ones.  GJenfinlas,  for  cxainnlt’, 
is  more  like  a polished  tala  than  an  old  Ballad. 
But  why,  in  verse  6ih,  is  the  Barou’s  helmet  hacked 
and  hewed,  if  (as  we  are  given  to  understand)  he 
had  assassinated  his  enemy?  Ought  not  tore  to  be 
tom?  Tore  seems  to  mo  not  English.  In  verse 
16th,  the  last  line  is  word  for  word  from  Gil  Alor- 
rice.  2lst  'Floor'  and  'bower'  are  not  rhymes," 
dtc.  &c.  ole. 

The  gentleman  noticed  in  t^  following  letter,  as 

Eartakcr  in  the  author’s  heresies  respecting  rhym^ 
ad  the  less  occasion  to  justify  such  license,  as  bis 
own  have  been  sin^lariy  accurate.  Mr.  Smyilie 
is  now  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge. 

“London,  January  24,  1799. 

" I MUST  not  omit  telling  you,  for  your  own  com- 
fort, and  that  of  all  such  persons  ns  are  wicked 
enough  to  make  bad  rhymes,  that  Mr.  Smythe  (a 
very  clever  man  at  Cambridge)  took  great  pains  the 
other  day  to  convince  me,  not  increly  that  a bad 
rhyme  might  pass,  but  that  occasionally  a bad  rhyme 
was  better  than  a good  one! ill!!  I need  not  tell 
you  that  he  left  me  as  great  an  infidel  on  this  sub- 
ject as  he  found  me. 

“ Ever  yours, 

“M.  G.  Lewis." 

’I^e  next  letter  reiqiccts  the  Ballad  called  ihe 
“Fire  King, ’’  slated  by  Captain  Medwin  to  be_ al- 
most all  Lewis’s.  This  is  an  entire  misconception. 
Lewis,  who  was  veiy  fond  of  his  idea  of  four  ele- 
mental kings,  hatf  prevailed  on  me  to  supply  a 
Fire  King.  iUter  being  repeatedly  urged  to  the  task, 
I sat  down  one  day  after  dinnerj  and  wrote  the 
“Fire  King,"  as  it  was  published  m the  “Tale.s  of 
Wonder.’’  The  next  extract  gives  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  Lewis  received  it,  which  wm 
not  very  favourable;  but  instead  of  writing  (be 
greater  part,  he  did  not  write  a single  word  of  u. 
Dr.  Leyden,  now  no  more,  and  another  gentletnaa 
who  still  survives,  were  sitting  at  my  side  wWe  I 
wrote  it ; nor  did  my  occupauon  prevent  the  circu- 
lation of  the  bottle. 

Leyden  wrote  a Ballad  for  the  Cloud  King,  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  ensuing  extract  But  it  did  not 
answiT  Mat’s  ideas,  either  in  the  colour  of  the 
wings,  or  some  point  of  costume  equally  important ; 
so  Lewis,  who  was  otherwise  fond  of  the  Ballad, 
converted  it  into  the  Elfin  King,  and  wrote  a Cloud 
King  himstdf,  to  finish  the  hierarchy  in  the  way 
desircii. 

'riicre  is  a leading  mistake  in  the  passage  from 
Captain  Medwin.  ^‘The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border" 
is  spoken  of,  but  what  is  meant  is  the  “Tales  of 
Wonder.”  The  former  work  contains  none  of  the 
BnUnd.«?  mentioned  by  Mr.  Medwin— the  latter  has 
them  all.  Indeed,  the  dynasty  of  Elcincntnl  Kings 
were  written  entirely  for  Mr.  Lewis’s  publication. 

My  intimate  friend,  William  Clerk,  Esq.  was  the 
person  who  heanl  the  legend  of  Bill  Jones  told  in  a 
mail-coach  by  a sea  captain,  who  imagim‘d  himself 
to  have  seen  the  ghost  to  which  it  relates.  The 
tale  was  versified  by  Lewis  himself.  I forget  where 
it  was  published,  but  certainly  in  no  miscellany  or 
publication  of  mine. 

1 have  only  to  add.  in  allusion  to  the  passage  1 
* (Now  Lord  Molbounie.~Eo.] 
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bare  quote^  that  I neror  wrote  a word  parodying 
either  3Ir.  Coleridge  or  any  one  else,  which,  in  that 
distinguished  instance,  it  would  have  been  most 
oagracioua  in  me  to  have  done : for  which  the  reader 
will  see  reasons  in  the  Introduction  to  “ The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel."* 

" London,  3d  Fdtruary^  1800. 

"Deab  Scott, 

‘I  acTCBN  you  many  thanks  for  your  Ballad,  and 
the  Extract,  and  I shall  be  very  much  obliged  to 
your  fnend  for  the  ‘ Cloud  King.’  I must,  however, 
make  one  criticism  upm  the  Stanzas  which  you 
sent  me.  The  Spirit,  being  a wicked  one,  must  not 
have  such  delicate  wings  as  pale  blue  ones.  Ho  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Heaven  excei>t  to  deface  it  with 
storms ; and  therefore,  in  ‘ The  Monk,'  1 have  fitted 
* [Sm  a aubaequeot  part  of  this  volume.— £o-l 


him  with  a pair  of  sable  pinions,  to  which  I must 
request  your  friend  to  adapt  his  Stanza.  With  the 
others  I am  much  pleased,  as  I am  with  your  Fire 
King ! but  every  body  makes  the  same  objection  to 
it,  and  expresses  a wish  ^ that,  you  had  conformed 
vour  Spirit  to  the  description  given  of  him  in  ‘The 
Monk,’  where  his  office  is  to  play  the  Will  o’  the 
Wisp,  and  lead  travellers  into  bogs,  &.c.  It  is  also 
objected  to,  his  being  removed  from  his  native  land, 
Denmark,  to  Palestine:  and  that  the  office  assigned 
to  him  in  your  Ballad  has  nothing  peculiar  to  the 
'Fire  King,’  but  would  have  suited  Arimanes,  Beel- 
zebub, or  any  other  evil  spirit  as  well.  However, 
the  Ballad  itself  I think  very  pretty.  I suppose  you 
have  heard  from  Bell  respecting  the  copies  of  the 
Ballads.  I was  too  muen  distrust  at  toe  time  to 
write  myself^’’  &c.  &c. 

"M.  G.  L.’’ 


PART  THIRD.— IMITATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  BALLAD. 


CHRISTIE’S  WILL. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  moss-troon- 
ing  praclici^  were  not  entirely  discor.'.inucd,  the 
tower  of  Oilnockie,  in  the  parish  of  Cannoby,  was 
occopied  by  William  Armstrong,  called,  for  distinc- 
tion’s sake,  Christie's  Will,  a lineal  descendant  of 
the  famous  John  Armstrong,  of  Oilnockie,  executed 
by  James  V.*  The  heredimry  love  of  plunder  had 
deseeoded  to  this  person  with  the  family  mansion ; 
and,  upon  some  marauding  party,  he  was  seized, 
and  imprisoned  in  the  tolbooth  of  Jedburgh.  'I'he 
Earl  of  Tmquair,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  happening 
to  visit  Jedburgh,  and  knowing  Christie’s  v\  ill.  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  confinement.  Will  replied, 
be  was  imprisoned  for  stealing  two  tethers,  (halters ;) 
bat,  upon  Wing  more  closely  interrogated,  acknow- 
Udged  that  there  were  two  delicate  colts  at  the  end 
of  them.  The  joke,  such  as  it  was,  amused  the 
carl,  who  exerted  his  interest,  and  succeeded  in  re- 
leasmg  Christie’s  Will  from  bondage.  Some  time 
afterwards,  a lawsuit,  of  Importance  to  Lord  I'ra* 
quair,  was  to  be  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session ; 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  judg- 
inaat  would  turn  upon  the  voice  of  the  presiding 
judge,  who  has  a casting  vote,  in  case  of  an  equal 
divuion  among  his  brethren.  The  opinion  of  the 
prandeat  was  unfavourable  to  Lord  lYaquair ; and 
the  point  was,  therefore^  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way 
when  the  question  should  be  tried.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  earl  had  recourse  to  Christie’s  Will;  who,  at 
ooce,  offered  bis  service  to  kidnap  the  president. 
Upon  due  scrutiny,  he  found  it  was  the  judge’s 
piWtke  frequently  to  take  the  air,  on  horse-back,  on 
the  sands  of  Leith,  without  an  attendant.  In  one 
of  these  excursions,  Christie’s  Will,  who  had  long 
watched  his  opportunity,  ventured  to  accost  the  pre- 
jrideor,  and  engage  him  in  conversation.  His  ad- 
dress and  tankage  were  so  amusing,  that  he  decoy- 
ed tbc  president  into  an  unfrequented  and  furzy 
common,  called  the  Frigate  Whins,  wher^  riding 
soddeniv  up  to  him,  he  pulled  him  from  his  hor^ 
muffled  him  in  a large  cloak,  which  he  had  provid- 
ed. and  rode  off  with  the  luckless  judge  missed  up 
behind  him.  Will  crossed  the  country  with  great 
expediti9n,  by  paths  known  only  to  persons  of  his 
description,  and  deposited  his  weatv  and  terrified 
burden  in  an  old  castle,  in  Annanuale,  called  the 
Tower  of  Graham. t The  judge’s  horse  being  found, 
it  was  concluded  he  had  thrown  his  rider  into  the 
aea;  his  friends  went  into  mourning,  and  a micces- 
sor  was  appointed  to  his  office.  Meanwhile,  the 

* Par  bb  wrikm,  the  resder  maj  coriult  tfao  Supplcmoot  to 
the  bsOsd  or  Johnie  Armstronc. 

. * It  aUndt  upoo  the  water  or  Dryfe,  not  fkr  from  Moflat 


poor  president  spent  a heavy  time  in  the  vault  of  the 
castle.  He  was  imprisoneo,  and  solitaiy  ; receiving 
his  food  through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  and  never 
hearing  the  sound  of  a human  voice,  save  when  a 
shepherd  called  his  dog,  by  the  name  of  Batty,  and 
when  a female  domestic  called  upon  Maudge,  the 
cat.  These,  heconcluded,  wereinvocatkmsof spirits; 
for  he  held  himself  to  be  in  the  dungeon  of  a sorcerer. 
At  length,  after  throe  months  had  elapsed,  the  law- 
suit was  decided  in  favour  of  Lord  Traquair : and 
Will  was  directed  to  set  the  president  at  liberty. 
Accordingly,  ho  entered  the  vault  at  dead  of  night, 
seized  the  president,  muffled  him  once  more  in  the 
cloak,  without  speaking  a single  word,  and,  using 
the  same  mode  of  transportation,  conveyed  nim  to 
Leith  sands,  and  set  down  the  astonished  judge  on 
the  very  spot  where  he  hod  taken  him  up.  The  ioy 
of  his  friends,  and  the  less  agreeable  surprise  of liis 
successor,  may  bo  easily  conceived,  when  be  ap- 
peared in  court,  to  reclaim  his  office  and  honours. 
All  embraced  his  own  persuasion,  that  he  had  been 
spirited  away  by  witchcraft;  nor  could  he  himself 
be  convinced  of  contrary,  until,  many  years  af- 
terwards, happening  to  travel  in  Annandale,  his  ears 
were  saluted,  once  more,  with  the  sounds  of  Maudge 
and  Baltv— the  only  notes  which  had  solaced  his 
long  confinement.  This  led  to  a discovery  of  the 
whole  story ; but,  in  those  disorderly  times,  it  was 
only  laughs  at,  as  a fair  ruse  de  guerre. 

Wild  and  strange  as  this  tradition  may  seem,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  its  foundation  in  fact.  The  judge, 
upon  whose  pesson  tliis  extraordinary  stratagem  was 
practised,  was  Sir  Alexander  Gibson,  Lord  Durie, 
collector  of  the  reports,  well  known  in  the  Scottish 
law,  under  the  title  of  Durie' a Decisions.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  station  of  an  ordinary  Lord  of  Ses- 
sion, 10th  July,  1621,  and  died,  at  his  own  house  of 
Dune,  July,  1646.  Betwixt  these  periods  this  whim- 
sical adventure  must  have  happened ; a date  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  tradition. 

*'  We  may  frame."  says  Forbes,  " a rational  con- 

{'ecturc  of  his  great  learning  and  parts,  not  only  from 
lis  collection  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Session,  from 
July,  1621,  till  July,  1642,  but  also  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  :—l.  In  a tract  of  more  as  twenty 
years,  he  was  frequently  chosen  vice-president,  and 
no  other  lord  in  that  time.  2.  ’Tis  commonly  re- 
ported, that  some  party,  in  a considerable  action 
before  the  session,  finding  that  the  Lord  Durie  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  think  his  plea  good,  fell  upon  a 
stratagem  to  prevent  the  influence  and  weight  which 
his  lordship  might  have  to  his  prciudict^  by  causing 
some  strong  masked  men  kidnap  him,  in  the  Links 
of  Leith,  at  his  diversion  on  a Saturday  afternoon, 
and  tranq;>ort  him  to  some  blind  and  oDscure  room 
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in  tho  country,  where  he  was  detained  captive,  with- 
out the  benefit  of  dayli^ht,  a matter  of  three  months, 
(though  otherwise  civilly  and  well  entertained ;) 
during  which  time  his  laiiv  and  children  went  in 
mourninz  for  him  as  denef.  Hut  after  the  cause 
aforesaiu  was  decided,  the  Lord  Durie  was  carried 
back  bv  incognitos,  and  dropt  in  the  same  place 
where  no  had  been  taken  up.” — Forbes’s  Journal 
qfttu  Session,  Kjlin.  1714.  Frffacc,  p.  28. 

Tradition  ascribes  to  Christie’s  Will  another  me- 
morable feat,  which  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  during  the  troubles  ofCharles 
I.,  the  Earl  of  Traquair  continued  unalterably  fix^ 
in  his  attachment  to  his  unfortunate  master,  in 
whose  service  he  hazarded  his  |)<:rBon  and  inipover- 
ished  his  estate.  It  was  of  con^<iuencc,  it  is  said, 
to  the  king’s  service,  that  a certain  packet,  contain- 
ing papers  of  importance,  should  be  transmitted  to 
him  from  Scotland.  But  the  task  wa.s  a difficult 
one,  as  the  Parliamentary  leaders  used  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  any  communication  betwixt 
the  king  and  his  Scottish  friends.  Traquair,  in  this 
strait,  attain  had  recourse  to  the  services  of  Chris- 
tie’s Will ; who  undertook  the  commission,  convey- 
ed the  papers  safely  to  his  majesty,  and  received  an 
answer,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Traquair.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  his  embassy  had  taken  air,  and 
Cromw’ell  had  despatched  orders  to  intercept  him  at 
Carlisle-  Christie’s  Will,  unconscious  of  nis  dan- 
ger, halted  in  the  town  to  refresh  his  horse,  and  then 
pursued  his  journey.  But,  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
pass  the  long,^high,  and  narrow  bridge,  which  crosses 
the  Eden  at  Carlisle,  either  end  of  the  pass  was  oc- 
cupied by  a party  of  Parliamentary  soldiery  who 
were  lying  in  watt  for  him.  Tho  Borderer  disdain- 
ed to  resign  his  enterprise,  even  in  these  desp>erate 
circumstances  ; and  at  once  forming  his  resolution, 
jqturred  his  horse  over  the  parapet.  The  river  was 
in  high  flood.  Wdl  sunk— tho  soldiers  shouted— he 
emerged  again,  and  guiding  his  horse  to  a steep 
bank,  called  the  Stanners,  or  Stanhouse,  endca- 
vourtid  to  Und,  but  ineffectually,  owing  to  his  heavy 
horseman’s  cloak,  now  drenched  in  water.  Will 
cut  the  loop,  and  the  horse,  feeling  himself  disem- 
barrassed, made  a de.sj>erate  exertion,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  bank.  Our  hero  set  off,  at  full  speetl, 
pursued  by  the  troopers,  who  had  for  a fim©  .stinKi 
motionless  in  astontshment  at  bis  temerity.  Will, 
however,  was  well  mounted;  and,  having  got  the 
Starr,  he  kept  it,  nu-nacing, , witli  his  pistols,  any 
pursuer  who  sfumed  likely  to  gala  on  hitn,— an  ar- 
tifice which  suceaedbd,  altnouah  the  tinns  were  wet 
and  useless.  He  was  chased  to  tho  river  Kske, 
which  ho  swam  without  beaitation;  and^  finding 
himself  on  Hcotiish  ground,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  friiuids,  he  tamed  on  die  northern  hunk, 
and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a Bonier  rider,  invited  Ins 
followers  to  come  through,  and  drink  with  him. 
After  this  taunt,  he  proceeded  on  hi.s  journey,  and 
faithfully  aocomplished  his  mkrion.  Huch  w'ei;p  the 
exploits  of  the  very  last  Border  freebootrr  of  any 
note. 

The  reader  is  not  to  regard  the  ballad  as  of  genu- 


ine and  unmi.xed  antiqinty,  though  some  stanzas 


are  current  upon  the  Border,  in  a corrupted  state. 
They  have  been  eked  and  joined  together,  in  the 
rude  and  ludicrous  manner  of  the  original ; hut  as  it 
must  be  considered  a.s,  on  the  whole,  a modem  bal- 
lad, it  is  transferred  to  this  deportment  of  the  work. 


CnnisTiE’s  Will. 


TRAQrAiH  has  ridden  up  Chapelhope, 

And  sac  has  he  down  by  the  Grey  Marc’s  Tail;* 


He  never  stinted  the  light  gallop. 
Until  ho  specr’d  for  Christie’s  Will. 


* Orm  Mare't  TnU-~K  cataract  above  Moflat,  so  collctl. 
Wee  Lbe  loUoihiction  to  the  Second  Canto  of  Manoion 


■ — ~ deep,  deep  down,  and  far  witliin, 

Toils  with  the  rorks  the  roaring  linn ; 

Td^.  iwuinit  forth  one  fuamr  ware. 

And  wbeejinf  round  (be  Uiant’a  Grave, 

Wiiitc  hi  Loo  tfnowjr 

Drivea  down  the  pass  of  Mof&tdide.'*  4£e.-ED.J 


Now  Christie’s  Will  peep’d  frae  the  tower, 

And  out  at  the  shot-hole  keeked  he ; 

“ And  ever  unlucky,”  quo’  he,  ” is  the  hour. 
Thai  the  Warden  comes  to  speer  for  me  !**— 


“ Good  Christie’s  Will,  now,  have  nae  fear! 

Nae  harm,  good  Will,  shall  hup  to  thee: . 
1 saved  thy  ute  at  the  Jeddart  air^ 

At  the  Jeddart  air  frae  the  justice  tree. 


“ Bethink  how  ye  aware,  by  the  salt  and  the  bread,t 
By  the  lightning,  the  wind,  and  the  rain, 

That  if  ever  of  Christie’s  Will  I had  need, 

He  would  pay  me  my  service  again.”— 


" Gramcrcy,  my  lord,”  quo’  Christie’s  Will, 

” Gramcrcy,  my  lord,  for  your  grace  to  me! 
When  I turn  my  check,  nnti  claw  my  neck, 

I think  of  Traquair  and  the  Jeddart  tree.” 


And  ho  has  open'd  the  fair  tower  yate. 

To  Traquair  and  a’  his  companic: 

The  spule  o’  the  doer  on  the  board  he  has  set, 
The  fattest  that  nm  on  the  Hutton  Lee. 


*‘  Now,  wherefore  sit  ye  sad,  my  lordl 
And  wherefore  sit  ye  mournfullie? 

And  why  cat  ye  not  of  the  venison  I shot, 
At  the  dead  of  night  on  Hutton  Lee 


“O  weel  may  1 stint  of  feast  and  sport. 
And  in  my  mind  be  vexed  sair  1 
A vote  of  the  canker’d  Session  Court, 
Of  land  and  living  will  make  me  bare. 


“ But  if  auld  Dune  to  heaven  were  flown. 

Or  if  auld  Durio  to  hell  were  gane, 

Or ....  if  he  could  be  but  ten  days  stoun .... 

My  bonny  braid  lauds  would  still  be  my  ain.”— 


” O,  mony  a time,  my  lord,”  he  said, 

“ I've  stown  the  horse  frae  the  sleeping  loon ; 
But  for  you  I’ll  steal  a beast  as  braid. 

For  I’ll  steal  Lord  Durie  frae  Edinburgh  toon. 


“ O,  mony  a time,  my  lord,”  he  said, 

” I’ve  stown  a kiss  frae  a sleeping  wench ; 

But  for  you  I’ll  do  as  kittle  a deed. 

For  I’ll  steal  an  auld  lurdane  oif  the  bench.’* — 


And  Christie’s  Wfill  is  to  Edinburgh  gan 
At  the  Borough  Muir  then  eiiterd  he; 


ne; 


And  as  he  passed  the  galiow-stane, 


Ho  cross  d his  brow,  and  he  bent  bis  knee. 

He  lighted  at  Lord  Duric’s  door, 

Ana  there  he  knock’d  most  manfullie ; 

-Ind  up  and  spake  Lord  Durie  sac  stour, 

“What  tiding.s,  thou  stalward  groom,  to  me?** 

“ The  fairest  lady  in  Teviotdale 
Has  sent,  maist  reverent  sir,  for  thee: 

She  plea.s  at  the  Session  for  her  land,  a’  haill. 
And  fain  she  wad  plead  her  cause  to  thee.” — 

“ But  how  can  I to  that  lady  ride, 

With  saving  of  my  dignitieT*— 

“ O a curch  and  mantle  ye  may  wear, 

And  in  my  cloak  ye  sail  muffled  be.” 

Wi’  curch  on  head,  and  cloak  ower  face, 

He  mounted  the  judge  on  a palfrey  fyne; 

He  rode  away,  a right  round  pace, 

And  Christie’s  Will  held  the  bridle  reyn. 

»The  Lothian  Edge  they  were  not  o’er, 

When  they  heard  bugles  bauldly  ring. 

And,  hunting  over  Middleton  Moor.X 
They  met,  I ween,  our  noble  King. 

When  Willie  look’d  upon  our  King, 

I wot  a frighted  man  was  he ! 

But  ever  auld  Durie  was  startled  malr, 

For  tyning  of  his  dignitic. 

The  King  he  cross’d  himself  I wis, 

When  as  tho  pair  came  riding  bye — 

" .\n  uglier  crone,  and  a sturdier  loon, 

I think,  were  never  seen  with  eye 


He  look  br^  and  lalt.  br  this  hi,  that  ho  would  oamr 

Whc~-  


open  hi*  lip*."— /fonott  Whore, Kii  v.  fiteenea.’ 

I Mid^um  Moor  t*  about  fiAoen  ouIm  from  EdinboMii  on  the 
way  to  the  Border.  » 
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Willie  has  hied  to  the  tower  of  Grxme, 

He  took  auld  Ourie  on  his  back, 

He  ^ot  him  down  to  the  dungeon  deep, 

Which  gair’d  his  auld  baneagie  mony  a crack. 

For  nineteen  days,  and  lunetecn  nights, 

Of  sun,, or  moon,  or  midnight  stem, 

Anld  Durie,  never  saw  a blink. 

The  lodging  was  sae  dark  and  dem. 

He  thought  the  warlocks  o’  the  rosy  cross,* 

Had  fang’d  him  in  their  nets  sae  fast ; 

Or  that  the  mpsies’  glamour’d  gangt 
Had  lair* dr  his  learning  at  the  last. 

* " As  Ibr  Uw  reocoantn  betwixt  Mr.  wniiam*on.  tchoolmajier 
kl  Cowper.  (wrfao  baa  wrote  a framinar,)  and  the  Riwicniciani, 

I wmm  traced  it.  uU  I heard  it  Troin  hi*  own  aon,  who  u [>re«ent 
luHter  of  Kirkakly.  He  telU,  that  a ttranaer  came  lo  Cowper. 
tad  caBad  far  htni  i after  tber  had  drank  a little,  and  tlic  recknn- 
■f  OMM  to  be  paid,  he  whitOod  fur  apirila  ; one,  in  the  iihape  of 
aeof,  caiaa.  a^  cava  him  aold  m abundance  ; no  nervant  waa 
wea  rtdiac  with  hrm  to  the  town,  nor  enter  with  him  into  the  inn. 
Be  eatwed  Iob  epirita,  aninat  next  day.  brint;  bun  nuiilc  Greek 
awcbaai  tba  Pope's  cellar,  and  tell  Uhi  fnaihcat  newa  then  at 
a : then  tirtited  Mr.  Williamiwi  at  London,  who  met  the 
I Ban  in  a onach,  near  to  Loudun  Bridxv.  and  who  called  on 
ba  br  biB  name  ; he  marvelled  to  aeu  any  know  him  there  ; at 
hat  he  farad  it  wrm«  bia  Roaicrucian.  He  minted  to  a tavern, 
and  dfsiivd  Mr.  WilUamaon  lo  do  him  the  ravour  to  dine  with 
hoi  at  that  booae  ; whither  be  came  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  found 
bp  and  many  others  of  good  fiuhioii  there,  and  a moat  aplendid 
■d  BUgnificeflt  talde,  fumiahed  with  all  the  vanetjea  of  delicate 
, wfau*  they  ore  all  aerved  by  apirila.  At  dinner,  tliey  de- 
. tha  exoolletier  of  being  attendnl  by  apirita  , and  after 
dbacr,  they  propo^  to  mm  lo  oMume  him  into  their  aociety, 
mdpglte  him  participant  of  their  liapiiy  life;  Iwt  ainoiig  the 
alkw  coaditaana  and  qualibcationa  rupiiaite,  ihia  waa  one,  timi 
Ikay demanded  hia  ohatneting  hU  apirit  from  all  matenalily,  nnd 
Ma  baptiamal  engagemenu.  Being  amazed  nt  this 
Situ  a-praring;  whereat  they  all  diMiiwnr,  and 

1 bim  akme.  Then  rw  began  to  fiirethink  what  would  U-come 

af  bB.  if  he  were  left  to  iwy  that  vaat  reckoning : not  having  oa 
I on  Kim  aa  would  defray  it.  Ho  calla  the  boy,  ami  aika, 

I become  of  theae  gentlemen,  and  what  wua  to  pa)'  7 He 
. there  waa  ooUdng  In  pay,  for  they  hod  done  it,  and 
r aboot  their  aftmin  in  the  cite.*'— Focntainii  all's  l)e- 
voL  L p.  15.  With  great  deference  to  ilie  leanieil  n*porl- 
V,  dm  alory  all  the  apfiearanco  of  a joke  uiwn  iIm.>  poor 
later.  calculated  at  once  to  operate  upon  hia  ctedulily, 

I hia  fears  of  being  left  in  pawn  for  the  reckoning, 
ea  lha  prophetic  powers  aacrilicH  lo  the  giieue  in  most 
t eoratrifW.  the  Scottish  peaaaota  believe  them  iHMUeaaed 
of  tba  power  of  throwing  ui>on  bratandora  a apell.  lo  faarinaie 
dmr  ayea  cause  them  to  aee  the  thing  that  la  noL  Thus,  in 

OwaUr  ballad  of  Johnie  Paa.  the  eluiiement  of  th<>  CounteM  of 
CMiAiB,  with  a gipsy  leader,  b imputed  to  faaeinaiion 

••  Aa  sune  aa  they  «w  her  weel  far'd  face, 

Thsy  coot  the  gUanour  ower  her." 

Grammaticua  mentiom  a particular  aect  of  Mar  hmuUManr, 
B W b tdeaaed  to  call  them,  wim,  " per  tumnutm  lutHflrando- 
rBa  aewJarunt  peritim,  proprtor  alienotque  vuU%u,  vartu  re- 
rma  imaffrithfr  adumhrare  caUtbant ; iUteibu^iflie  formU 
■STBStai'iirarr  enruptertu.’'  Merlin,  the  son  of  Amliruae.  waa 
partacalarly  akillcd  io  ihta  art,  and  ditplayt  it  often  in  the  old  me 
tmwl  lamaiice  Arthour  omA  Merlin 

“Tbo*  thai  com  the  Kingos  neigbe 
Merlin  hef  hi«  heued  on  neighe. 

And  keat  on  hem  Micbauntement 
That  be  hem  alle  aBmeat  blunt 
That  none  other  oen  no  might 
A gret  while  yyuu  plight,”  dx. 

a 

TWfaRgfMira  ware  aloo  great  prokmora  of  thb  mystery, 
~i  MS  u aome  degree  descended,  with  Uteir  name,  on  the 

jagaiera  But  durst  Breslaw,  the  Sieur  Boaz,  or  Kalter- 

fte  hiBaelr.  have  enrounteTMl.  in  a magical  licicht,  llie  frage- 
umrm  ci  Father  Chaucer,  who 

“ within  a hall  large 

Have  made  come  in  a water  and  a barge. 

And  in  the  halle  rowen  up  and  down  ; 

Somtrme  hath  soemed  come  a grim  leoun, 

And  oomtime  dowTM  spring  aa  in  a mode, 

SomUme  a vine  and  grapes  white  and  rede, 

Somtime  a caatel  al  of  lime  and  slon ; 

AimI  when  hem  liketb  voMleth  it  anon. 

Thua  acfneth  it  lo  every  mannua  sight  ” 

Fratikelem^s  TaU. 

Aad  again,  the  prodigiea  exhdiited  by  llw  Clerk  of  Orlcana  to  Au- 


“ He  dww'd  hhn  or  they  wmt  to  soirpcro 
Portwlea,  narkea.  fill  of  wddo  drrr ; 

Ther  aaw  he  hartea  with  hirhnnies  hie. 

The  gretaat  that  were  ever  seen  with  eie « 

He  MW  of  hem  an  hundred  slam  writh  hoandea. 
And  some  with  arwea  Idede  of  bitter  woundea  ; 
He  aaw.  when  voided  were  tM  wiide  dore 
Thim  (aucreieri  iiiion  a fair  rivrre, 

Thai  with  hu  haukm  ban  the  heron  slain  t 
Tho  MW  be  knightea ^^-n  on  apiain ; 


“Hey!  Batty,  lad!  far^youd!  faryaud!’’! 

These  were  the  morninR  sounds  heard  he; 

And  ever  “ Alack !’’  auld  Durie  cried, 

“ The  deil  is  hounding  his  tykes  on  me  !’’— 

And  whiles  a voice  on  tiaudrona  cried, 

With  sound  uncouth,  and  sharp,  and  hie; 

“ I have  lur-barrell’d  mony  a witch,ll 
But  now,  1 think,  they’ll  clear  scores  wi’  me!’’— 

The  King  has  raused  a bill  lie  wrote. 

And  he  has  sol  it  on  the  Trqn, — 

“ He  that  will  bring  Lortl  Dttrie  back, 

Shall  have  five  hundred  murks  and  one.’’— 

And  after  tliu  he  did  him  swicbo  plosrmce. 

That  ht'  him  shewd  his  lady  on  a dance, 

Un  which  hinwelven  danceil,  as  him  tliougbt  i 
And  whnii  this  inaistur  timl  tliismogike  wrought. 

Haw  il  was  lime.  Ih-  clapt  lus  hoiulea  two. 

And  fari'well  I nil  the  revrl  u ago. 

And  yet  reniued  lliey  never  nut  of  the  house. 

While  tliey  saw  all  ihtse  sights  incn'eillous : 

But  III  hia  sludic  llier  Ida  lioukea  be. 

They  sateii  still  and  iiu  wight  but  this  three.” 

Ibidem. 

Our  modem  nrofi.>M<irs  of  the  magic  marurof  would  likewise 
have  Ihi-ii  sorely  put  down  by  the  Jogulouri  and  Enefumioure 
of  ihe  iirfte  C/ian ; " for  they  maken  locome  in  the  air  the  aooe 
anil  the  iiione,  lieaeiiiinp.'  tn  every  mannea  siglK  ; and  aftre,  they 
maken  tlie  iivglit  so  dirke,  that  no  man  in^  so  nothing  ; and  af- 
ire, they  miiKeii  the  day  to  cuino  agen,  fair  ami  pictani,  with 
bright  none  to  every  inannes  sight:  and  than,  they  bnngen  in 
daunres  of  the  foin-st  dainyselles  of  ihc  world,  and  ricb*»t  ar- 
rayed ; iiiid  nftre,  iIm'v  niuken  (o  romen  in  other  damvaellea. 
linnging  ruii|K-a  of  gnlil.rulleor iiiylkeuf  diverse  liestw;  ami  gevvn 
dnnke  to  lonles  and  lo  Indyr^  ; uml  than  tliey  maken  knyghtes  to 
jiuten  in  iiroies  fiille  histyly  ; and  tlvy  n-nnon  tugidrea^l  ran- 
douii,  nnd  (hey  Ihisschen  Uigidre  fall  fiercely,  and  they  broken 
lier  stsirvA  so  rudely,  that  the  irenclKNins  tlen  in  sprobs  and  pie- 
cea  nlle  nlsiuto  lls'  Imlle  ; and  than  tliey  make  to  come  in  hunting 
for  llie  liert  and  fiir  the  lMM>r.  willi  liuuiides  reninng  with  open 
iiiuutlie : and  ninny  other  things  they  dow  of  her  enchaunte- 
inenta,  lliat  it  is  inurveyle  for  Uiacc."-^1R  JuilS  Mandbvillb'i 
TrareU.  p.  285. 

I ((uestion  much,  alau.  if  the  most  artful  Uluminatus  of  Ger- 
many could  have  matened  Ihc  nrodigies  exhibited  by  Paoolel  and 
Adnunain,  ''  Adonc  Adnunam  leva  une  cappe  par  neasua  une  pil- 
lier.  et  on  telle  sort,  i|u'il  sembla  a ceux  qui  furent  pretens.  qua 
pamii  la  place  couruit  une  nviere  fort  grande  et  temble.  Bl  en 
icelle  riviere  sembloit  avoir  (loisauns  en  grand  alwndancc,  grands 
et  iietits.  Et  qiiand  reux  tie  (silab  virmt  I'cau  si  grande,  ih  cooi- 
nieneereiit  loas  a lever  lour  roiicA.  et  a crier  fort,  comme  a iU  eua- 
wnt  eu  |ieur  d'ostiu  iioy*  a ; el  I'arolet,  gut  renchantenient  re- 
gnnln,  r.onimenra  a rhaiiter.  et  lit  en  sort  si  subtil  «n  son  chant 
i|u'il  semhlo  a tons  ceux  de  lieu  qiie  nanny  la  nvirre  couruit  im 
ceil' grand  el  comii.  qui  jettoit  el  nlitMtuit  a lorre  loutce  rpie  de- 
viint  lui  tromiat,  pills  leur  fui  ailvis  igie  voyoyent  chasseurs  et 
veni’iirs  counr  nprn  le  Cerf,  over  grande  I'uusanre  de  levneia  et 
descliieiis  I.orsyeiil  pliisieuni  de  la  campognie  i|ui  aailluenlaa 
di’vniit  iNiiirle  Orf  n(lm|M*ret  enyder  prendre  ; mais  Pacolet  fiat 
tost  le  Cert' sailer.  ‘ Bien  nvrz  jisie.' dit  Orson, ' et  bien  scavex 
vostro  art  user.’”  L' Histone  dea  Valentin  ot  Oraoa,  a Uouea, 
1631. 

The  receipt,  to  prevent  the  o;>eraliun  of  tlieac  ifcccpUona.  waa, 
to  iiso  :i  sprig  of  liMir-leuverl  clover  I rcmerw^i'  to  Mve  heard, 
(certainly  very  long  ago.  for  at  tiuii  time  I believed  legend.) 
that  a gi|»iy  cAerci'ied  liis  giainiair  over  a number  of  people  at 
lladdiiigtoii,  lo  whom  lie  exhibited  s common  dunghill  cock, 
trailing  wimt  niijieonil  lo  tlie  sis’cralors,  a niasay  oaken  trunk. 
An  old  inun  passed  with  n cart  of  clover ; he  slopped,  and  pickeil 
out  a four  leiiviil  blade ; the  eyi*  of  tin'  specUiUitB  were  opened, 
and  the  oaken  tniiik  aiHiean'dio  lie  a bulrush. 

t /.nir'd— Bogued  , , , , ■ j v 

i Far  j/rrud-The  signal  made  by  a sheplierd  lo  lus  dog.  when 
he  is  lo  drive  away  si>«>e  sta-ep  at  a distance.  From  Yoden,  to 

liiniuiii  nature  slirinks  from  tliabmial  srenea  produced  by  the 
lielief  in  wilrlwrnft.  I'mler  list  idea  Ibui  the  dovil  imfirinted  no- 
on the  issly  of  bi«  mlseralile  vn<snls  a mark. which  waa  insensilM 
In  pain.  ;>enMm-<  were  employiul  to  nm  needles  into  the  bodies  of 
the  old  nonieii  who  were  sosiK-cled  of  witchcraft.  In  the  dawn- 
ing of coriimon  sense  ii|miii  this  subieci,  ii  complaint  wa.v  made  be- 
fore itie  Privy  Cniincil  of  .Hi-otliirid.  IHh  .Hrptenilier,  l^.by  Ca- 
fheniii!  Liddell,  a r<sir  wiuiinn.  against  the  Bnron-liailie  of  Pres- 
lon-Gmiige,  nnd  David  (.'nwan,  (a  |ifofes»ed_  jmcker.l  for  Imving 
imprisoncil,  nnd  most  cru<'lly  ii/rlurvd  her.  'I  b«'y  answered,  1st, 
Him  was  searclKv]  by  Imr  own  coioeni.e/  volmti  non  Jit  injyria: 
2ii.  TIk!  imcker  had  li  nria-il  bis  trade  fmtn  Kincaid^,  a fumed 
Iiricker  ; il.  He  never  acliil,  luit  wlmii  calbHl  upon  by  magis- 
trates or  clergymen,  so  wbal  lie  did  was  auctore  ^^ttne;  tih. 
His  trade  was  lawful ; 5th,  Perkins.  Delno,  and  all  divines  and 
lawyem,  wIki  treat  of  witclicraft.  assert  llie  existeiKC  of  the 
marks,  or  ntlgmata  migatum : nnd  sihly.  Were  it  otherwise, 
ror  cotntnunlx  factr  yua. —An*weiv<l.  Isl,  Denies  consent ; W, 
NolsMiy  can  \ulidly  consent  to  their  own  torture;  for  Semo  eei 
domlnu»  inetnhrorum  tuorum ; 3<l,  The  pricker  was  a common 
cheat.  The  last  uivumeiiis  jifi-vaiUsI ; and  it  was  found,  that  i»- 
ferior  "jiidgi’s  iiiight  not  use  any  torture,  hy  inicking . or  by  wih- 
iiolding  iliem  from  sleep  tlm  council  reserving  a|l  that  IoIMb- 
selves,  th«'  justices,  and  tlse'v  ac.luig  by  cominission  froB  them. 
But  Ixird  Diirm,  n Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  could  hare  m> 
shore  in  such  iiillictiuiu. 
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Traqunir  has  written  a private  letter, 

And  lie  has  seal’d  it  wi*  his  seal,— 

“ Ve  may  let  the  auld  brock*  out  o’  the  poke ; 
Tlie  land’s  my  ain,  and  a’s  gone  wcel. ’— 

O Will  has  mounted  his  bonny  black, 

And  to  the  tower  of  Graeme  did  trudge. 

And  once  again,  on  his  sturdy  back. 

Has  lie  hente  up  the  weary  judge. 

He  brought  him  to  the  council  stairs. 

And  there  full  loudly  shouted  he, 

“ Gie  me  my  guerdon,  my  sovereign  liege, 

And  take  ye  back  your  auld  Dune !” 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 


IN  THBEC  PARTS. 
PART  FIRST.— ANCIENT. 


Few  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as 
Thomas  of  Erciidoune,  known  by  the  appellation  of 
The  Ithymer.  Uniting,  or  supposing  to  unite,  in  bis 
person,  the  powers  of  poetical  composition,  amf  of 
vuiicination,  his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  five 
hundred  years,  is  rt^ardod  with  veneration  by  his 
countrymen.  To  give  anything  like  a certain  his- 
tory ol  this  remarkable  man  would  be  indeed  dilB- 
ciilt ; but  the  curious  may  derive  some  satisfaction 
from  the  particulars  here  brought  together. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,, that  the  residence,  and 
probably  the  birthplace  of  this  ancient  bard,  was  Er- 
cildoune,  a village  mtiiatcd  upon  the  Leader,  two 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  The  ruins 
of  an  ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out  as  the  Rhy- 
mer’s castle.  The  uniform  tradition  bears,  that  liis 
anmnnie  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont ; and  that  the 
appellation  of  'ITie  lihyvier  was  conferred  on  him 
in  consi^quence  of  his  poetical  compositions.  There 
remains,  nevertheless  some  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
In  a charter,  vyhich  is  subioined  at  lengthjt  the  son 
of  our  poet  designed  himself  “Thomas  of  Rrcildoiin. 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Ryniour  of  Ercildoun,’ 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  father  did  not  bear 
the  hereditary  name  of  Learmont ; or,  at  least,  was 
lietter  known  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet,  which 
he  had  acquired  by  his  personal  accomplishments. 

I must,  however,  remark,  that,  down  to  a very  late 
pcrioii,  the  practice  of  distinguishing  the  parties,  even 
III  formal  writings,  by  the  epithets  which  had  been 
liestowi-d  on  them  from  personal  circumstances,  in- 
stead of  the  proper  surnames  of  their  families,  was 
coniiuun,  and  indeed  necessary,  among  the  Border 
dans.  »o  early  as  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry, when  surnames  were  hardly  introduced  in  Scot- 
land, this  custom  must  have  been  universal.  There 
IS,  therefore,  noOdng  inconsistent  in  supposing  our 
iy>et  s name  to  have  been  actually  Learmont,  al- 
though, in  this  charter,  ho  is  distinguished  by  the 
popular  appellation  of  'The  Rhymer. 

vVe  are 'letter  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which 
Thomas  of  ErcUdoune  lived,  boing  the  latter  end  of 
the  thirtoentli  century.  I am  inclined  to  place  his 
death  a little  farther  back  than  Mt.  Pinkerton,  who 
supfioses  that  he  was  alive  in  1300,  {List  of  S^Uuili 
Roete,)  which  is  hardly,  I think,  consistent  with  the 
charter  already  quoted  by  which  his  son,  in  1299, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  conveys  to  the  convent  of 
the  Trinity  of  Soltra,  the  tenement  which  he  poa- 
8<.‘s8cd  by  inheritance  (hereditarie)  in  Ercildouno, 
* Broot-Badirw. 

♦ From  tkf.  Chartutary  Ou  Trinity  lltnue  qfBoUra. 

Adoocatee’  Library,  W.  4.  I4. 


ER8YLT0N. 

OtnnilMtt  hiuMiUw  vimirw  rcl  nudiliirM  Thomu  do  Bmldoui 
Inniii  nt  btvra  Thotrur  Kjrnioar  «lo  Rrr.ibkHin  MliiU!m  in  Durniiui 
Mm'i-nim  m»t  per  rutlrni  ct  iMculiiin  in  pl(<no  juilido  rewurnaMe  a 
Ijcr  i>rmH.-nbM  quMiipm  nliuniuae  (irurae  ot  Ins^aMU  mow  Muhitr 
•kiiiDw  bani-Ui  Tnnitatk  do  Bohn  el  fretribui  i<iuadcm  domua  l« 
Iniii  ivrnini  mmm  cum  oninibiu  portinontibu*  miw  <iuiun  in  lone 
iiioiiU)  iW.rcil(lr>«in  hxirditarie  tonui  ranunniando  do  Into  |iro  m 
»'l  mcM  nrotii  juro  ct  riamoo  tpi®  i«co  rcii  nntcouMnra 

nict  III  Mihnn  lomi  olioqtto  tcinpnro  do  iimwiuo  hnhiiimuii  mvo  d 
ruliin>  hulM-ro  po««umux  In  raoiw  rri  UMtunonio  proociitiltiiii  hi 
minlliiin  m.sim  apivwiii  data  npiid  Emldoun  die  Mnrfi*  imixiiii 
WHi  f'  vium  Saocloroni  AinMUdoniiii  Srinanu  cl  Judo  Aim 
Ihwiiiiii  .Milletitnooc.  Nnnarwimo  Nono 


with  all  claim  which  he  or  his  predeoeseors  coaid 
pretend  thereto.  From  this  we  may  infer,  that  the 
Rhymer  w’as  now  dead,  since  we  find  the  son  dis- 
posing of  the  family  property.  Still,  however,  the 
argument  of  the  learned  historian  will  remain  un- 
impcached  as  to  the  time  of  the  poet’s  birth.  For  if, 
ns  we  learn  from  Barbour,  his  prophecies  were  held 
in  reputation  t as  early  as  1306,  when  Bruce  slew  the 
Red  Cummin,  the  sanctity,  and  (^let  me  add  to  Mr. 
Pinkerton's  words)  the  uncertainty  of  antiquity, 
must  have  already  involved  his  character  and  wn- 
tings.  Inn  charter  of  Peter  de  Haga  de  Bemersyde, 
which  unfortunately  wants  a date,  the  Rh^er,  a 
near  neighbour,  and,  if  we  may  tnist  tradition,  a 
friend  of  the  family,  appears  as  a witness. — Chartu- 
lary  (f  Melrose. 

It  cannot  be  doubted^  that  Thomas  of  Erctidoane 
was  a remarkable  and  important  person  in  his  own 
time,  since,  very  shortly  after  his  death,  we  find  him 
celebrated  as  a prophet  and  as  a poet  Whether  he 
himself  made  any  pretensions  to  the  first  of  these 
characters,  or  whether  it  was  gratuitously  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  credulity  of  ppsterity,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  If  we  may  believe  Mackenzie,  Lear- 
mont only  versified  the  prophecies  delivered  by  Eliza, 
an  inspired  nun  of  a convent  at  Haddington.  But 
of  this  there  seems  not  to  be  the  most  distant  proof 
On  the  contrary,  all  ancient  authors,  who  quote  the 
Rhymer’s  prophecies,  uniformly  suppose  them  to 
have  b^n  emitted  by  himself.  Thus,  in  Wintown’s 
Chronicle — 

“ Of  th»  frcht  quilum  apak  Thomas 
Of  Ererldoune,  that  layd  in  dema, 

There  «uld  mcit  italwortlir,  itarko  and  stema 
Ho  Rayd  it  in  his  prophecy  : 

But  how  ha  wist  it  was  fer(y."—Book  viiL  chap.  32, 

There  could  have  been  no  ffrly  (marvel)  in  Win- 
town’s  eyes  at  least,  how  Thomas  came  by  his 
knowledge  of  future  events,  had  he  ever_  heard  of  the 
inspired  nun  of  Haddington,  which,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  would  have  been  a solution  of  the  mystery, 
much  to  the  taste  of  the  Prior  of  Lockleven.S 

Whatever  doubts,  however,  the  learned  might 
have,  as  to  the  source  of  the  Rhymer’s  prophetic 
skill,  the  vulgar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the 
whole  to  the  intercourse  between  the  bara  and  the 
Queen  of  Faery.  The  popular  tale  bears,  that  Tho- 
mas was  earned  off,  at  on  early  age,  to  the  Fairy 
Land,  where  he  acquired  all  the  knowledge,  which 
made  him  afterwards  so  famous.  After  seven  years’ 
residence,  he  was  permitted*  to  return  to  the  earth, 
to  enlighten  and  astonish  his  countrymen  by  his 
prophetic  powers ; still,  however,  remaining  bound 
tq  return  to  his  royal  mistress,  when  she  should  in- 
timate her  pleasure.ll  Accordingly,  while  Thomas 
was  making  merry  with  his  fidends  in  the  Tower  of 
Erciidoune.  a person  came  running  in,  and  told,  with 
niarks  of  fear  and  astonishment,  that  a hart  and 
hind  had  left  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  were,  com- 

[losedlyand  slowly,  parading  the  street  of  the  vil- 
^e.lT  The  prophet  instantly  arose^  left  his  habita- 
tion, and  followed  the  wonderfiil  animals  to  the  fo- 
rest, whence  he  was  never  seen  to  return.  Accord- 
ing to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  “ drees  his  weird’’ 
ill  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit 
earth.  In  the  mean whila  his  memoir  b held  in  the 
most  profound  respect.  The  Eildon  Tree,  from  be- 
neath the  shade  of  which  he  delivered  hts  prophecies, 

1 The  lines  aDuiM  to  are  these 

" 1 hope  that  Thomas's  prophecie, 

OfErceldoun,  shall  truly  be. 

In  him,”  Ac. 

S Henry  the  Minstrel,  who  introduces  Ttiomas  into  the  histDry 
ot  Wallace,  exprosses  the  same  doubt  as  to  the  source  of  his  pro- 
THietic  knowlfidiro . — 

"Thomas  Rhymer  into  the  faile  was  than 
WHh  the  minii^,  which  was  a worthy  man. 

Ho  used  oR  to  that  roliaious  place ; 

The  people  deemed  of  wit  lie  roeikle  can, 

And  so  bo  told,  thouafa  that  they  hless  or  ban. 

In  pile  of  war  whether  they  tint  or  wan  x 
Which  happened  sooth  in  many  dhrets  case ; 

I cannot  say  by  wrony  or  hyhleousnem. 

It  may  be  deemed  by  division  of  trace, " Ac. 

HUtory  of  Wallace.  Book  it 
• the  Dissertntion  on  Pairios,  prefued  to  Tamtanc. 

" There  is  n siiiyular  resemblance  betwixt  this  tradiUon.  and 
an  inr.iik'ni  occiirrint  in  the  life  of  Merlin  Caledonius,  which  the 
reuder  will  find  a few  payes  onwartl. 
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now  no  longw  exict^  but  the  spot  is  marked  by  a 
lar^  8toi^  called  Eildon  Tree  Stone.  A neigh- 
bouring rivulet  takes  the  name  of  the  Bogle  Burn 
(Goblin  Brook)  firom  the  Rhymer’s  supernatural  vi- 
sitants. Tlie  veneration  paid  to  his  dwelling-place 
even  attached  itself  in  some  degree  to  a person,  who, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  chose  to  set  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  ruins  of  Learmont’s  tower.  The  name 
of  this  man  was  Murrav,  a kind  of  herbalist}  who, 
bv  dint  of  some  knowledge 'm  suiiples,  the  possession 
of  a musical  clock,  an  electrical  machine,  and  a 


stoSed  alligator,  added  to  a supposed  communication 
with  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  lived  for  many  years  in 
very  good  credit  as  a wizaro. 

It  seemed  to  the  Eklitor  unpardonable  to  dismiss  a 
person  so  important  in  Border  tradition  as  the  Rhy- 
mer, without  some  fiarther  notice  than  a simple  com- 
Bientary  upon  the  following  ballad.  It  is  given 
from  a copy,  obtained  from  a lady  reading  not  far 
from  Ercudoune,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  one  in 
Mrs.  Brown’s  MSS.  The  former  copy,  however, 
as  m^t  be  ^mected,  is  far  more  minute  as  to  local 
description.  To  this  old  tale  the  Editor  has  ventured 


to  add  a Second  Part  consisting  of  a kind  of  cento, 
prophecies  vulgarly  ascribed  to  the 


from  the  printed jpi  . . 

Rhymer ; and  a Thiitl  Part  entirely  modem,  found 
ed  upon  the  tradition  of  bis  having  returned  with  the 
kart  and  hind,  to  the  Land  of  Faery.  To  make  bis 
peace  writh  the  more  severe  antiquaries,  the  Elditor 
OSS  prefixed  to  the  Second  Part  some  remarks  on 
Leannont’s  propbedee. 


Thomas  thk  Rhtmkb. 


PART  riBST.— ANCIBKT. 


TRUE  THOMAS. 


THB  A2f  dBMT  TUHC. 


TVa«  ‘noaiu  laf  oa  BaiiUy  bank. 


telte  b«  ipied  vi’  hla  c'«,  And  ihcr*  be  «»«  e 


j jJ]|J  j-j-l  ^ 


True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank;* 

A ferlie  he  s})ied  wi’  his  ee) 

And  there  ho  saw  a ladye  bright 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 


Her  shirt  was  o’  the  grass-green  silk. 
Her  mantle  o’  the  velvet  fyne  { 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse’s  mane, 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 


True  Thomas,  he  pull’d  aiThis  cap. 

And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee, 

“ All  hail,  thou  mighty  Queen  of  Heaven  I 
For  thy  peer  on  earth  1 never  did  aee.” — 

“ O no,  O no,  Thomas,”  she  said, 

” That  name  does  not  belang  to  me  { 

I am  but  the  Queen  of  fair  Elnand, 

That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 


” Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,”  she  said ; 
“Harp  and  carp  along  wi’  me; 


And  if  yo  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 
Sure  of  your  bodie  I will  be.” — 


briebt,  Cooe  rldiii(  dowo  by  the  Eildon  tree. 
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“ Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  wo, 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me.”— t 


Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips. 
All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 


Now,  ye  maun  go  wi’  me,”  she  said ; 

“ True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi’  me ; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years. 

Thro’  weal  or  wo  as  may  chance  to  be.” 


She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed ; 

She’s  ta’cn  true  Thomas  up  behind  : 
And  aye,  whene’er  her  bridle  ning, 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 


O they  rade  on,  and  farther  on ; 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ; 
Until  they  reach’d  a desert  wide, 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 


“Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 
And  lean  your  bead  upon  iny knee; 


Abide  and  rest  a little  space. 

And  I will  shew  you  ferlics  three. 


“ O see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers? 
That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  inquires. 


“ And  see  ye  not  that  braid  braid  road. 
That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 

That  is  the  path  of  wickedness. 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 


“ And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road, 

That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I this  night  maun  gae. 

“ But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue. 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see ; 

For,  if  you  speak  word  in  Elflyn  land,  , 

Ye’ll  ne’er  get  back  to  your  ain  counine. 

O they  rado  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee, 

And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nao  stem  light. 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee ; 

For  a’  the  blude  that’s  shed  on  earth 
^ns  through  the  springs  o’  that  countne. 


• [HunUr  Bank,  ami  the  adjoininf  ravine,  called,  fromtenpe- 
morial  ^rwlition.  rJkc  Rymer’$  Glen,  were  uitiroaWf  mcladed  in 
the  ^main  of  AblKiUfordT  The  scenery  of  ^ 
barkcround  of  Bdwin  Landsm’s  portrait  of  Sir  walier  SesM. 


fcc.— That  destiny  sbaU  never  fti^ten  »* 
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Syne  they  came  on  to  a ^rden  green, 

And  she  pu’d  an  apple  Trae  a tree—* 

**  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas ; 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  lie.”— 

“ My  tongue  is  mine  ain,”  true  Thomas  said ; 

**  A gudely  gift  ye  wad  gio  to  me ! 

I neither  dough  t to  buy  nor  sell, 

At  fair  or  tryst  where  1 may  be. 

“ I dou^t  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye."- 
” Now  hold  thy  peace !”  the  lady  said, 

“ For  as  1 say,  so  must  it  be.”— 

He  has  gotten  a coat  of  the  even  cloth. 

And  a pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green ; 

And  till  seven  years  were  ganc  and  past, 

True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 


APPENDIX  TO  THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

Tbb  rrader  i>  hero  pr«M>nti><),  from  an  old,  and  unfbrtunalelr 
an  impCTfKt  MS.,  wiui  Iho  undoubic<l  oruinal  of  Thoma«  the 
Rhjrmer’*  intriruo  with  the  Queen  (»f  Kaeo'.  It  will  aflbnl  froat 
arouMnicnt  to  (Jn»«  who  would  atudy  tlic  natnro  of  traditions 
poetry,  and  the  chances  effected  hy  oral  tradiUnn.  to  compare  this 
ancient  romance  wiln  the  foroipiing  ballad.  Tbc  same  incidenla 
are  narrated,  even  the  uxpre«sion  it  often  the  tame : yet  the 
poenit  are  o«  different  in  nnpearance,  os  if  the  older  tale  Iim  been 
refijlarfy  and  •yiteroaticoJly  modcniized  by  a pout  of  the  preaent 
day. 

IneipU  ProphaUt  Tkonuc  di  Eneldoun. 

In  ainnde  a.i  1 w;a»  b'nt. 

In  the  yrykini;  of  rhe  day. 

Ay  alone  an  I went. 

In  Huntle  liankys  me  for  (o  play ; 

I MW  the  tlinii^tyl,  iukI  i1n<  jay. 

Y«i  inawon  inovyiie  ofber  Koiisr, 

Yc  wodwaleKunei*  notes  pay, 

Tbal  al  tlie  wild  alioiit  ruupe. 

In  (lull  loncyiie  iiii  I lay, 
lliiilir  iietlii!  a ilem  Iw. 

I wiu  war  of  a hiily  any. 

Come  rydynp  ouyr  n fair  Ic  i 
Zueh  1 Huld  KiU  to  doniy-Mluy. 

■With  my  toiiK  to  wrablio  and  WTy, 

C’ertenly  all  hyr  aruy. 

It  belli  neiiycr  diseryiiyd  for  me. 

Hyr  palfra  wna  dii|)|iyll  erny, 

Hyckc  on  liny  iimier  mine  ^ 

An  the  «on  in  ■omeoi  dav, 

A II  abotvte  tliii.1  Indy  aemme. 

Hyr  iindel  wim  ofa  rewel  liunfi, 

A netiily  ajftht  it  %va»  to  «c, 

Bryht  with  miaiy  a iirery<aw  atone. 

And  compivyd  all  with  ernpete ; 

Stofiro  ol  oryenn,  cret  jiletiie. 

Her  hair  about  her  luide  it  Iihiib, 

She  rode  oner  tJic  fiiniyln, 

A while  ohe  blew,  a wliib!  alie  ann^, 

Her  cirlh«  of  noliil  alike  they  were. 

Her  bocuU  wore  of  beryl  stone, 

Sadyll  and  lirvdil  war  * - ; 

With  pylk  ami  aendel  alioiit  bedone, 

Hyr  (latyrel  wan  of  a iiull  fyne, 

And  hyr  cmjier  of  tlio  arase. 

Her  btydil  war  pf  gold  fyne. 

On  cuery  Hyde  fbrsothe  hanp  lielU  thre, 

Her  brvdil  roynea  • • • 

A acmiy  ay7t  .... 

Crop  anil  imiyiel  * . • 

In  every  joynt  .... 

She  led  thre  (irew  iHumiici  in  a leoirh. 

And  ratclH  ? crowrilod  by  her  ran } 

She  bar  an  hum  nlmiil  her  hulae, 

Aitd  unilir  her  Byolil  iiieiin  ticnc. 

Thomas  lay  aiui  sa  • ■ « 

In  the  bankes  of  ♦ • 

He  Myd  ViHiiler  in  Mary  of  Mii(ht, 

T^t  bar  llw  clitld  that  did  for 
Certes  bot  I may  speko  with  that 
Myd  my  hert  will  bn>kc  in  three  : 

I sclial  mo  hye  with  nil  my  might, 

Hj7  to  nicta  at  Kldyn  Trr. 

ThonuiH  ruthly  uji  la'r  rew, 

And  ran  oner  monniayn  hye. 

If  it  bo  aoilie  the  story  says. 

He  mot  her  o'jjm  at  Kklyn  Tre. 

Thomas  knolyd  down  on  his  kne 
ITmlir  netho  Uu>  gren<?wood  Hiirny, 

And  sayil.  I.ovely  ludy,  tlwni  niu  on  me. 

Queen  of  Heaven  as  you  may  well  be. 

But  I nin  a lady  of  unotlu'r  ronntrio, 

* The  traditional  comraentary  upon  thia  ballad  infbrnu  us,  that 
the  amde  was  the  produce  of  the  fatal  Tree  of  Knowledge,  and 
that  the  garden  was  tlie  torresthal  Mradise.  The  repugnance  of 
71»mas  to  he  debarred  the  use  of  talsehnod,  wheo  he  might  find 
it  coavaniant,  has  a oomic  efieet 


me. 

lady  bright, 


Iflbepateldniostoffnia, 

1 ride  after  the  wild  fee, 

My  ralches  rinneii  at  my  dpvyt. 

If  thou  be  panrid  most  of  prise, 

And  tiilcs  a lady  in  sUang  &iy. 

Lovely  lady,  n.s  tlKiii  ait  wise. 

Giue  you  me  leue  to  lige  yo  by. 

Do  way,  Tltomos,  Uiat  wore  fbly, 

1 piuy  ye,  Thomiis,  late  me  bo, 

Tnat  sin  will  fonlo  all  my  bewtie. 

Lovely  ladye.  rewe  on  me. 

And  ciicr  moiv  I shall  with  ye  dwell, 

Here  my  trowili  I plyghi  to  ihoe. 

Where  you  Ijolieues  in  lieuin  mliell. 

Thomas,  and  you  inyght  lygc  mo  by. 

Undir  iiethi'  this  erenn  wmle  spray, 

Thou  would  tell  full  luutely. 

That  thou  liad  luyn  by  a lady  gay. 

Larly,  mote  1 lygc  by  tiaro, 
tlmur  ncUic  the  grmio  wode  tre, 

For  all  the  gnid  in  rhryste.nty, 

SukI  JIM  ncucr  be  wryctle  tor  me. 

Man  on  molde  you  will  mo  roarre. 

And  yet  bot  you  may  baf  your  will. 

Trow  you  well,  Thomas,  you  cheuyat  yo  warn  | 
For  all  my  hewUe  wilt  you  spill. 

Down  lyghtyd  that  ludy  bryrt, 

Undir  ncthe  the  grene  wode  spray. 

And  as  ye  story  saj’lh  full  ryxt, 

Seuyn  tymes  by  lier  be  lay. 

8ho  suyd,  Man,  you  lyvt  thi  play, 

Wlrtit  benie  in  bouyr  mav  dele  with  thee. 

That  marios  mo  all  this  long  day ; 

I pray  ye.  Thomas,  let  me  Ire. 

TmiroBs  stode  up  in  tlio  stede. 

And  bebeldo  the  lady  gay. 

Her  hc5Te  hang  down  aliout  hyr  bode. 

The  lane  was  Blok,  the  other  gray. 

Her  eyn  semyt  onto  iH'fore  was  gray. 

Her  gay  clethyng  was  all  away. 

That  he  before  had  sene  in  U«t  stede 
]^r  boily  as  Wow  as  oiiy  bedo. 

’niomas  sighedu.  and  snyd,  Allas, 

Me  thyiiku  tliis  a dallfull  s»ht. 

That  thou  art  fudyd  in  the  far«, 

^fore  you  sliunn  us  son  so  bryzl. 

Tnk  thy  Icue,  Thomas,  at  son  and  mono. 

At  grcssc,  and  ut  eiiery  tre, 

Thu  twclmunth  rail  you  with  mo  gone, 

Medyl  crtli  you  soil  not  se, 

Alas,  be  sevd,  ful  wo  Is  me, 

1 trow  my  dodos  will  werke  me  care, 

Jesu.  my  sole  tak  to  ye, 

WhtHiir  so  ouvr  my  bndv  sal  flue. 

8hc  rode  furui  with  all  lior  myzt, 

Undir  ncthe  tlie  derne  Ice, 

It  was  as  Jeiko  as  at  midnizt. 

And  eurr  in  water  unto  the  kne ; 

Through  tlie  space  of  days  thre. 

He  herac  but  swowyng  of  a nude ; 

Thomas  snyd.  Pul  wo  is  mo, 

Now  I spyll  for  fnwte  of  fode : 

To  a garden  site  ledo  him  tvtc, 

TTiere  was  fruyte  in  grete  plento, 

Feyres  and  applcss  ther  were  rype, 

Tlie  dote  and  the  damese. 

The  figge  and  aU  fylbert  tie : 

The  nyghtyngale  bredyng  in  her  neste. 

The  papigaye  about  gan  fie. 

The  throstyic.ock  sang  wald  liafe  no  rest. 

He  irressoo  to  pulk  fhiyt  with  hit  hand. 

As  roan  for  faute  that  was  faynt ; 

She  soyd,  Thomas,  lat  al  stand. 

Or  els  the  deuyl  wi)  the  ataynt. 

Sebe  seyd,  Thomas,  1 tlie  hyzt, 

To  lav  thi  hede  upon  my  kne, 

And  thou  thalt  tee  &]ror  syght. 

Than  euyr  sawc  man  in  their  kmtre. 

Sees  tliou.TiKimas,  yon  fayr  way. 

That  lygfs  ouyr  yono  fayr  playn  t 
Yonder  it  the  way  to  heuyn  for  ar, 

■Whan  synful  sa  wies  haf  dnayed  their  payne. 
Secs  thou,  Thomas,  ran  secund  way. 

That  lygges  la  we  undir  the  rysef 
Streight  is  the  way,  sothly  to  say, 

To  the  joyes  of  pariuiyce. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yon  thyrd  way, 

'lliat  lygges  ouyr  yone  how  ? 

Wide  » the  way.  soUily  to  say. 

To  the  brynyng  fyros  of  hello. 

Sees  thou,  Thomas,  yone  fayr  castell, 

That  standee  ouyr  yone  fair  hill  7 
Of  town  and  lower  it  boeteth  the  belle, 

In  middcll  erth  is  none  like  theretilL 
Wliao  thou  r.omyst  in  yone  castell  gays, 

I pray  thee  curteis  man  to  be ; 

What  so  any  man  to  you  say, 

Ixike  thu  aiuwer  none  but  mo. 

My  lord  it  serv-yd  at  ychc  messe, 

With  XXX  kniztes  feir  and  fre ; 

I shall  say  syttyrng  on  the  dcse, 

1 toke  thy  s(«ecIio  borond  the  lo. 

Thomas  stode  ns  still  as  stone. 

And  behelde  that  ladye  gaye  ; 

Than  was  tcho  fiiyr,  and  ryche  anone. 

And  also  ryat  on  Kir  palfVeye. 

The  growhoundea  had  (Vlte  thaim  on  the  dsre. 
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!%•  ladiM  emmled. 

SIw  bl«wc  her  home  Thomu  to  ebere, 

Tto  the  euioll  the  went  her  way. 

The  tad  ye  into  the  hall  went, 

Tfmna*  folowyd  at  her  hand ; 

Thar  kept  her  mony  a lady  cent 
With  cortafy  and  lawo. 

Harp  and  fcdyl  lioth  he  fande. 

The  iretem  and  the  aawtiy, 

Lot  and  rybid  ther  «on  yan, 

Thair  waa  al  maiier  of  mytntraby, 

Tlw  moat  fertly  thor  Thomat  tItOKfat. 

When  be  com  cmythle*  the  flore. 

Pouitr  hertea  to  mny  wi<re  hro^. 

That  nad  hen  befor  both  lung  and  atore. 

Lytnor*  lay  lappyng  blode. 

And  kokee  atand^g  with  dreaayne  knyfe, 

And  drew^  dere  that  wer  wooe, 

And  rewefl  waa  thair  wonder. 

Knyahtea  danayd  by  two  and  Ihre, 

All  utat  lene  long  nay. 

L«dyea  that  were  gret  of  gre. 

Sat  and  aang  of  ryrh  amy. 

Thomaa  aawo  much  more  in  that  place,' 

Than  I can  deacryve. 

Til  on  a day,  alaa,  aJaa, 

My  Icreelye  btdye  layd  to  me, 

Sink  ye.  Tbotnaa.  you  muat  agayn, 

Here  you  may  no  Hmgor  bo ; 

By  toco  aemo  that  vou  were  at  hamo, 

I M ye  bryng  to  Eldyn  Trc. 

Tbotnaa  aruMord  with  heuy 
And  aaid.  Ixrwcly  ladrc,  lat  tno  be. 

For  1 aay  ye  cerlmy  here 

Haf  I be  hot  the  apace  of  dnyca  three. 

Sotbiy,  Thomaa,  as  I toll  ye. 

You  hath  ben  h^  thre  yerea. 

And  here  you  may  t>u  longer  be ; 

And  1 aal  tele  re  a skcle, 

To-oiorowe  ui  belle  re  loule  lende 
Araairg  our  Iblke  alioil  cliuso  hia  fee ; 

For  you  art  a lare  man  and  an  hende, 

T^owe  you  wele  be  will  clinae  thee. 

Fom  all  the  golde  that  may  be. 

Fro  bens  nnto  the  worldcs  endo. 

Sail  you  not  be  betrayed  by  me. 

And  thairlbr  aall  you  bona  wenoe. 

She  broght  hym  eityn  to  Eldyn  Tre, 

Uodfr  nethe  the  grenu  wude  apray, 
b)  Huntlo  bankos  waa  fayr  to  be, 

Tber  breddet  ayog  both  riyzt  ami  day. 

Ferre  oore  yon  montayns  gray, 

Tbor  bathe  my  facon ; 

Pare  wele,  Tbomaa,  I wende  my  way. 

• «•••• 

the  Eifio  Qaseen.  after  lestoring  Thomna  tn  earth,  pours  fi)tlh 
atbi^yoir  propbenea,  in  which  we  flo-tinL'tiiii)i  relr-rviii-ori  to  tho 
treat*  and  perironagos  of  the  ^oH»h  wars  of  Kdwnnl  III  The 
btttles  «f  Dapkn  and  Hnliilun  am  mention'll,  and  also  Hlni'k 
Anui,  Cotmtaa*  of  Dunbar.  Tla-re  it  a copy  of  tliis  imeni  lu  tlio 
knawaar  of  the  Cathedml  of  I.inroln,  another  in  tlio  eolleetioii  in 
tVtubnwiugh,  but  tmlwtunatoly  they  are  all  iii  nn  iiiu<«’rri“ct  »slati‘. 
Ml  iaraieaon.  to  has  curioiui  ('nllcciion  of  Kcoiti^h  Ballnds  and 
Sdois,  has  an  entire  cojw  »f  this  ancKiit  ixM.-in,  with  ail  the  cot- 
Tbe  Zoicurue  of  Iho  fiimier  cdiliont  luvc  been  RUjiplicd 
leapy. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

PAST  SECOND. 

ALTXKSD  mOU  ANCIENT  PROPHECIES. 

The  prophedos,  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  ErcO- 
wine,  have  been  the  principal  means  of  securing  to 
him  remembrance  “ amongst  the  sons  of  his  people.” 
TW  amhor  of  Sir  Tristrem  would  long  nave 
jwoed,  in  the  vale  of  oblivion,  “ Clerk  of  Tranent, 
»ho  wrote  the  adventure  of  Sc^tr  Gawain^''  if,  by 
food  hap,  the  same  current  of  ideas  respecting  an- 
tifiuitf,  which  causes  Virml  to  be  regards  as  a ma- 
eoan  tw  the  Lazaroni  of  Naples,  nad  not  exalted 
the  bard  of  Ercildoune  to  the  prophetic  character. 
Perhm>«,  indeed,  he  himself  anected  it  during  his 
life.  We  know,  at  least,  for  certain,  that  a belief  in 
npematural  knowledge  was  current  soon  after 
death.  His  prophecies  are  alluded  to  by  Barbour. 
W Wmioun,  and  by  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind 
ffiwry.  as  he  is  usual! v termed.  None  of  these  au- 
thors, however,  give  tne  words  of  any  of  the  Rhy- 
nes vaticinattona,  but  merely  narrate,  historicallv, 
to  having  predicted  the  events  of  which  they  speak. 
Tm  ea^UeBt  of  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  him, 
jtoh  is  now  extant,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton 
frim  a MS.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a response  from 
Ttomas  of  Ercildoune  to  a question  from  the  heroic 
Countess  of  March,  renowned  for  the  defence  of 


the  castle  of  Dunbar  t^nst  the  English,  and  termed, 
in  the  familiar  dialect  of  her  time.  Btaick  Agne»  of 
Dunbar.  This  prophecy  is  remarkable,  in  so  far  as 
it  boars  very  litue  resemblance  to  any  verses  pub- 
lished in  the  printed  copy  of  the  Rhymer’s  supposed 
prophecies.  The  verses  are  as  follows 

“ La  Counles»e  dc  Donbar  demande  a TTioma$  de 
Essedcune  (fuant  la  guerre  cTEscoce  prendreit  Jyn. 
E yl  I'a  repoundy  ei  dyt. 

When  man  is  mad  a krngof  a capped  man ; 

W'hen  man  is  lerere  ntfier  moons  thyng  than  his  owen ; 

When  londe  thouvs  rurcst,  ant  forest  is  fcldi) ; 

Wiien  hares  kendles  o*  the  lwr*stane : 

When  Wyt  and  Wille  werrcs  logedero ; 

When  mon  makes  staldesof  ktukeii.  and  stelea  eastels  with  stye; 
When  Rnkesborougho  nys  no  burgh  ant  market  is  at  Forwyleye ; 
When  Bamboume  u doiigcd  with  dedo  men ; 
when  men  ledcs  men  in  ropes  to  buyeo  and  to  sellen ; 
when  a martcr  of  wliaty  wbeto  is  cbauogcd  for  a colt  of  tmi 
marxes ; 

When  prude  (pride)  nrikes  aitd  po»  is  leyd  in  prisoan ; 
when  a Scot  no  me  nym  hude  ose  hare  in  forme  that  the  English 
no  shall  hym  fyode ; 

When  ryclit  ant  wron^  aslente  the  togedere ; 

Witon  laddet  weddotfi  loredice ; 

When  Scottes  flen  so  faste,  that,  lor  feute  of  sbep,  by  drowneth 
hemselve: 

When  sbal  this  be  I 

Nouthor  in  thine  tyme  ne  in  mine ; 

Ah  comen  ant  gone 

Witbinne  twenty  winter  ant  one." 

PiNKBnTO.N'8  PoeTtu,  from  Maitland's  MSS.  ^ttoting 
from  Hart.  Lib.  2263.  F.  127. 

As  I ’have  never  seen  the  MS.  from  which  Mr. 
Pinkerton  makes  this  extract,  and  as  the  date  of 
it  is  fixed  by  him  (certainly  one  of  the  most  able 
antiquaries  of  our  age)  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or 
II.,  it  is  with  great  dimdence  that  1 hazard  a con- 
trary opinion.  There  can,  however,  I believe,  be 
little  doubt,  that  these  prophetic  verses  are  a forgery, 
and  not  the  production  of  pur  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 
But  I am  inclined  to  believe  them  of  a later  date 
than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II. 

The  gallant  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar^y 
Black  Agnes,  took  place  in  the  year  1337.  The 
Rhymer  died  previous  to  the  vear  1299  (see  the 
charter,  by  his  son,  in  the  introduction  to  the  fore- 
going ballad.)  It  seems,  therefore,  very  improbable, 
that  the  Countess  of  Dunbar  could  ever  have  an 
ppportimity  of  consulting  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  mnee 
that  woula  infer  that  she  was  married,  or  at  least 
engaged  in  state  matters,  previous  to  1299 ; whereas 
she  is  described  as  a young,  or  a middle-aged  woman, 
at  the  period  of  her  being  besieged  in  the  fortress, 
which  she  so  well  defended.  If  the  Editor  might 
indulge  a conjecture,  he  would  suppose,  that  the 
prophecy  was  contrived  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  English  invaders,  during  the  Scottish  wars: 
and  that  the  names  of  the  Countess  of  Dunbar,  and 
of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  were  used  for  the  greater 
credit  of  the  forgery.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
it  seems  likely  to  have  been  composed  after  the 
siege  of  Dunbar,  which  had  made  the  name  of  the 
Countess  well  known,  and  consequently  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  prophe- 
cy is  to  aver,  that  there  shall  be  no  end  of  the  Scot- 
tish war,  (concerning  which  the  question  was  pro- 
posed,) till  a final  conquest  of  the  country  by  Eng- 
land. attended  by  all  the  usual  Bcvcritics  of  war. 
” When  the  cultivated  country  shall  become  forest,” 
says  the  prophecy;— when  the  wild  animals  shall 
inhabit  the  abode  of  men  when  Scots  shall  not 
be  able  to  escape  the  English,  should  they  crouch 
as  hares  in  their  form”— all  these  denunciations  seem 
to  refer  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  upon  whose 
victories  the  prediction  was  probably  founded.  The 
mention  of  the  exchanra  betwixt  a colt  worth  ten 
marks,  and  a quarter  of  whaty  [indifferenlj  wheat,” 
seems  to  allude  to  the  dreadful  famine,  about  the 
year  1388.  The  independence  of  Scotland  was, 
nowever,  as  impregnable  to  the  mines  of  supersti- 
tion, as  to  the  steel  of  our  more  powerful  and 
more  wealthy  neighbours.  The  war  of  Scotland 
is,  thank  God,  at  an  end;  but  it  is  ended  with- 
out her  people  having  either  crouched  like  hares 
in  their  form,  or  being  drowned  in  their  fli^h 
faute  of  ships,”— thank  <3od  for  that  too.— The  pro- 
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phecy,  quoted  Dage  196,  is  probably  of  the  same  date, 
and  intended  tor  the  same  purpose. 

A minute  search  of  the  records  of  the  time  would, 
probably,  throw  additional  light  upon  the  allusions 
contained  in  these  ancient  legends.  Among  various 
rhymes  of  prophetic  import,  which  are  nt  this  day 
current  amongst  the  pconle  of  Teviotdale,  is  onr!, 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  Thomas  the  Khyincr, 
presHging  the  destruction  of  his  habitation  and 
lit  I (lily  : 

" TIh!  haro  noil  kitUo  IliUcr)  on  my  licarth  Mtaiio, 

Ami  llMtre  will  never  be  a Laird  l.eanuoiitii|;aiu." 

The  first  of  these  lines  is  obviously  borrowed  from 
that  in  the  MS.  of  the  Harl.  Library.— “When  hares 
kendles  o’  tho^her’stane’’— an  cipphatic  image  of 
desolation.  It  is  also  inaccurately  quoted  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Waldhave,  published  by  Andro  Hart,  1613: 

" Thia  is  a true  talking  that  Tliomaa  of  tells, 

The  hare  shall  hirpio  on  the  hard  [hoorlh]  stanc.” 

Spottiswoode,  an  honest,  but  credulous  historian, 
seems  to  have  been  a firm  believer  jn  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  ^pbetic  ware^vended  in  the  name  of 
Thomas  of  Ercildounc.  “ The  prophecies,  yet  ex- 
tant in  Scottish  rhymes,  whereupon  he  was  com- 
monly called  Thomas  the  Jihymer,  may  justly  be 
admired  ; having  foretold,  so  many  ages  before,  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  ninth  degree 
of  the  Bruces  blood,  with  the  succession  of  Bruce 
himself  to  the  crown,  being  yet  a child,  and  other 
divers  particulars,  which  the  event  hath  radfit^  and 
made  good.  Boethius,  in  his  story,  relateth  his  pre- 
diction of  King  Alexander’s  death,  and  that  he  did 
foretel  the  same  to  the  Earl  of  March,  the  day  before 
it  fell  out.:  saying,  'That  before  the  next  day  at 
noon,  such  a tempest  should  blow,  as  Scotlandnad 
not  felt  for  many  years  before.’  The  next  morning, 
the  day  being  clear,  and  no  change  appearing  in  the 
air,  the  nobleman  did  challenge  Thomas  of  his  say- 
ing, calling  him  an  impostor.  He  relied,  that  noon 
was  not  yet  passed.  About  which  time  a post  came 
to  advertise  the  carl  of  the  .king  his  sudden  death. 
‘Then,’  said  Thomas,  ' this  is  the  tempest  1 foretold ; 
and  so  it  shall  prove  to  Scotland.’  Whence,  or  how, 
he  had  this  knowledge,  can  hardly  be  affirmed  ; but 
sure  it  i^  that  he  (ud  divine  and  answer  truly  of 
many  things  to  come.’*— SpomswoonB,  p.  47.  Be- 
sides that  notable  voucher,  Master  Hector  Boece, 
the  good  archbishop  might,  had  he  been  so  minded, 
have  referred  to  Fordun  for  tlie  prophecy  of  King 
Alexander’s  death.  That  historian  calls  our  barn 
“ ruralis  ilU  ra/es.”— Fobdcn,  lib.  x.  cap.  40. 

What  Spottiswoode  calls  “ the  prophecies  extant 
in  Scottish  rhyme’’  arc  the  metrical  productions 
ascribed  to  the  seer  of  Ercildounc,  which,  with  many 
other  compositions  of  the  same  nature,  bearing  the 
names  of  Bede,  Merlin,  Gildas,  and  other  approved 
soothsayers,  are  contained  in  one  small  volume, 
ubiished  by  Andro  Hart,  at  Edinburgh,  1616.  Nis- 
et  the  herald  (who  claims  the  prophet  of  Ercildoiine 
as  a brother-professor  of  his  art,  founding  upon  the 
various  allegorical  and  emblematical  allusions  to 
heraldry.)  intimates  the  existence  of  some  earlier 
copy  of  his  prophecies  than  that  of  Andro  Harl, 
which,  however,  he  does  not  pretend  to  have  seen.* 
The  late  excellent  Lord  Hailes  made  these  compo- 

*  “ Hw  miucU  b a ■quoro  Rffurc  like  a lozenge,  bnt  it  i(  al- 
war*  voided  of  tbc  Jlel^  They  are  earriod  oj  principal  fapiron  by 
the  name  of  Lcarraont  Leannont  of  Karklnun,  in  tbc  Merw, 
carried  or  on  a bond  azure  throe  iniur.loa ; of  which  family  wn» 
Sir  Thomas  Leormont,  who  is  wall  known  by  iho  name  of  Tho- 
mas the  Rhymer,  because  be  wrote  his  projthwies  in  rhime.  This 
pmphetick  bemuid  lived  in  the  days  ut  Kintr  Ah-ximtlcr  tiro 
Third,  and  prophesied  of  his  death,  and  of  many  other  remark- 
able  occiirroncoa  ; particularly  of  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Knir- 
land,  which  wasixit  accompfislied  until  tlw  rrisn  of  James  the 
Sixth,  some  hiindivd  years  aAer  it  was  forotolJ  by  Uiis  L'cnllo- 
man,  whose  pmniweios  arc  much  esteemnl  b^  many  of  the  vul- 
Itar  iweti  at  this  day.  I was  promised  by  a friend  a sisht  of  his 
pivpiwica,  of  which  there  is  cvorTwhero  to  bo  hod  an  lyitomc, 
which,  1 Mppocc,  is  erroneous,  ana  differs  in  many  ihinpi  fnim  tho 
o^nal,  ithavinf  been  off  reprinted  by  some  unskilffil  |ieisons. 
Thus  many  thincs  am  ammtinx  in  the  small  book  which  arc  to  lio 
nwt  with  m the  oiiirinal,  particularly  those  two  lines  conocmina 
bis  neidibour,  Bemenide  t— 

■ Tydo  what  may  betide, 

Hais  sluUI  be  loud  of  Uemorsido.* 

Aim  indM  las  propheciM  c^cerninic  that  ancient  fiimily  have 
ntberto  been  true ; for,  since  that  time  to  this  day,  the  Haifa  have 


sitions  the  subject  of  a dissertation,  published  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland.  His  attention 
is  chiefly  directed  to  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  our 
bard,  mentioned  by  Bishop  Spottiswoode,  Dearine, 
that  tho  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  should 
be  united  in  the  person  of  a King,  son  of  a French 
Q,uccn,  and  related  to  Bruce  in  the  ninth  degree. 
Lord  Ilaiies  plainly  proves,  that  this  prophecy  ia 
perverted  from  its  orimnal  purpose,  in  onler  to  apply 
It  to  the  succession  of  James  VI.  The  groundworR 
of  the  forgery  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Ber- 
lingtoii,  contained  in  the  same  collection,  and  runs 
thus : 

'*  of  Bmcc’s  leff  side  shall  spriaf  out  a Icale, 

As  nccrc  as  tho  ninth  dcfTW  ; 

And  shall  l>c  fleemod  of  faire  Scotland, 

In  Prance  fane  beyond  Uic  sea. 

And  then  shall  come  nfoin  rydinf , 

With  eyes  that  many  men  may  see. 

At  Atierladio  he  shall  liflit. 

With  hempen  lieltcrcs  and  hone  of  tie. 

However  it  happen  for  to  fall, 

Tho  lyon  shalf  bo  lord  of  all ; 

Tho  French  Uuen  shall  licarro  the  sonoe. 

Shall  rule  all  Britainnu  to  the  sea  ; 

Ano  from  the  Bruce's  blood  slutl  come  also. 

As  nocre  as  tho  ninth  degree. 

Yet  shall  there  come  a kecno  knirht  over  the  laltsea, 

A koene  man  of  courage  and  bow  man  of  armos  ; 

A duke’s  son  dowblod,  (f.  e.  dubbed.)  a bom  man  in  Fmnoe, 
That  shall  our  mirths  augment,  and  mend  all  our  harmaa ; 
After  the  date  of  our  Lord  ISIS,  and  thrice  three  thereafter  ; 
Which  shall  brouke  all  the  hruarl  isle  to  hinm'lf. 

Between  13  and  thrice  three  Uie  tlircip  shall  be  ended, 

Tlw  Saxons  shall  never  recover  offer.” 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  this  prophecy  was 
intended  to  excite  the  confidence  of  the  Scottish 
nation  in  the  Duke  of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland, 
who  arrived  from  France  in  1615,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  James  IV.  in  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden. 
The  Regent  wa.s  descended  of  Bnice  by  the  left,  t.  ^ 
by  the  female  side,  within  the  ninth  de^^oe.  His 
mother  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  his 
father  banished  from  his  country — “ fleemit  of  fair 
Scotland.’’  His  arrival  must  neces.>rarily  be  by  sea, 
and  his  landing  was  expected  at  Aberlady  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  He  wa.s  a duke’s  son,  dubbed 
knight;  and  nine  years,  from  1513,  are  allowed 
him,  by  the  pretended  prophet,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  and  the  exal- 
tation of  Scotland  over  her  sister  and  rival.  AH 
this  was  a pious  fraud,  to  excite  the  confidence  and 
spirit  of  the  country. 

The  prophecy,  put  in  the  name  of  our  Thomas 
the  Rhymer,  as  it  stands  in  Hart’s  hook,  refers  to  a 
later  period.  The  narrator  meets  the  Rhymer  upon 
a land  beside  a lee,  whq  shows  him  many  emblemati- 
cal visions,  described  in  no  mean  strain  of  poetry. 
They  chiefly  relate  to  the  fields  of  Flodden  and 
Pinkie,  to  tho  national  distress  which  followed  these 
defeat^  and  to  future  halcyon  days,  which  are  pro- 
mised to  Scotland,  One  quotation  or  two  will  be 
sufficient  to  establish  this  fully : — 

” Our  Rcottkh  Ring  >al  come  ful  keene, 

The  red  lyon  bcaroth  be  : 

A feddered  arrow  thorp,  I ween. 

Shall  make  him  winko  and  wane  to  sec. 

Iteen  lairds  of  that  place.  They  carrie.  Azure  a saltier  cantoned 
wtUi  two  stars  in  chief  and  in  b^  argent,  as  nuiny  crescents  ii: 
tlm  finmiucs  or : and  fur  crest  a rock  proper,  with  this  motto, 
taken  from  tho  ruxwo-written  rliymo— * Tyde  what  may.' Nia- 
BKT  on  Markt  of  Cadency,  p.  IS8.  Ho  odds,  ” that  Thort^' 
meaning  may  Iw  understood  by  heralds  when  ho  t|wak«  of  kir^ 
diHiit  wluMO  insignia  sokiom  vary,  but  tlinl  individual  f^ilioa 
rannot  ho  diseoveted,  cither  liecause  they  have  altered  their  bear- 
ings, or  liocniise  they  are  pointed  out  by  their  cretU  and  cztenor 
nmoments,  which  arc  changed  at  tlw  nliNWirc  of  the  bearer.’* 
Mr.  Nisbot,  however,  comforts  himself  uir  this  obscurity,  by  r»- 
llecting,  tliat  ” wo  may  certainly  c«Hicluile,  fVom  his  wriUngs,  that 
heraiildiy  was  in  good  esteem  in  his  days,  and  well  known  to  the 
vulgar.”— f bid.  p,'tni.  It  may  be  added,  that  tho  imblication  of 

firedictions,  ctllier  printed  or  liieroflyiitiical,  in  which  noble  fac- 
ies were  pointed  out  by  ibeir  armorul  lieaniiga.  was,  in  the  time 
of  (fueim  KlizabcUi,  extremely  common  { ond  tlw  influence  of 
such  predictions  on  the  minds  of  the  coniinnn  people  was  so  great 
os  to  occasion  n proliibition  by  statnte,  of  propiieev  by  referunoa 
to  licraldic  onihlems.  Ixml  Henry  Howard  auu  (afforwania  Earl 
of  Northampton  1 directs  against  tltis  proctica  much  ,cf  the  rea 
soning  m his  Iromod  treatise,  entitled,  ” A Dofcniation  agaiiMt 
tlw  i’oysun  of  prctcadcd  Prophecies.” 
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Out  of  tfae  6eld  he  ■hall  be  ImL 
When  he  nbhuHe  and  wo  (iv  mood  ; 

Yet  to  tua  men  ahail  be  my, 

* For  God’ll  love  turn  you  aKaoie, 

And  giro  yoQ  sutheme  folk  a fiey  I 
Why  •bould  I loeo  the  right  ie  mioo  1 
My  date  is  oot  to  dio  this  day.'  ’* 

Who  am  doabt,  for  a moment,  that  this  refers  to 
the  battle  of  Ploadcn,  and  to  the  popular  reports 
coocerning  the  doubtful  fate  of  James  IV.  1 Allu- 
akm  is  immediately  afterwards  made  to  the  death  of 
Geonze  Donglas,  heir  apparent  of  Angus,  who  fought 
and  fell  with  his  sovereign 

'*  Tha  «tanie«  three  that  day  tball  die. 

That  bean  the  barto  in  ■ilver  sheen." 

The  weU-known  arms  of  the  Douglas  family  are 
the  heart  and  three  stars.  In  another  place,  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  is  expressly  mentioned  by  name 

**  At  Pinken  Clucfa  then  ihall  bo  spilt 
Much  s«oU»  blood  that  day ; 

There  ahall  the  bear  loae  the  gout. 

And  the  eagill  beer  it  away.’ 

TV>  the  end  of  all  this  allegorical  and  mystical 
rfaspsody,  is  interpolated,  in  the  later  edition  by 
indro  Hart,  a new  edition  of  Berlington’s  votscs, 
before  quotM,  altered  and  manufactured,  so  as  to 
hear  reference  to  the  accession  of  James  VI.,  which 
had  just  then  taken  place.  The  insertion  is  made 
with  a peculiar  d^ee  of  awkwardness,  betwixt  a 
({aestion,  pm  by  the  narrator,  concerning  the  name 
and  ab(Mc  of  the  person  who  showed  him  these 
Btrange  matters,  and  the  answer  of  the  prophet  to 
that  question 

*’  TIkq  to  the  Beinie  oould  I ny. 

Whore  dwells  thou,  or  in  what  r.ountrio? 
lOr  who  shall  rale  the  isle  of  BriUoo, 

Prom  the  north  to  Uie  south  wyj 
A French  queeoe  shall  bear  the  aonne, 

Shall  rale  w Britaine  to  the  sea : 

Which  of  the  Brace's  Mood  shall  cooie, 

As  neere  as  the  nlnt  degree  t 
I fraioed  fast  what  was  hia  name, 

Where  that  he  came,  from  what  country.] 

In  Eislinctoun  1 dwtm  at  karae, 

TfaoiDas  Rymoor  men  cals  me.* 

Haem  ia  surdy  no  one,  who  will  not  conclude, 
w^  Lord  Hailes,  that  the  debt  lines,  enclosed  in 
brackets,  are  a clumsy  interpolation,  borrowed  from 
Beriington,  with  such  alterations  as  might  render 
the  stvptx^  prophecy  applicable  to  the  union  of 
the  crowns.  .... 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  may  bo  proper 
briefly  to  notice  the  scope  of  some  of  the  other  pre- 
dictions in  Hart’s  Collection.  As  the  prophecy  of 
Bsffrogtoa  was  intended  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
oatioa,  during  the  regency  of  Albany,  so  those  of 
SybOls  and  EUraine  reter  to  that  of  the  Eml  of  Arran, 
■flerwards  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  during  the  mi- 
Qority  of  Mary,  a period  of  similar  calamity.  This 
B obvious  from  the  following  verses 

" Take  ■ thousand  in  calculation. 

And  the  loogeat  of  the  lyoo. 

Four  creoceoU  ander  one  crawno, 

W itb  St  Aodrew't  croeo  thrice, 

TTien  thteesoore  and  thrioe  three: 

Take  tent  to  Meriing  riuely, 

Tbeo  thall  the  wan  ended  he, 

And  nera  again  riw. 

In  that  yere  there  shall  a kinff. 

A duke,  and  no  crowned  Ung : 

Becaos  the  prince  shall  be  yong. 

And  tender  of  yearca." 

ITie  ds^  above  hinted  at,  seems  to  be  1549,  when 
Ins  Scot  tun  Regent,  by  means  of  some  succours  de- 
rived from  France,  was  endeavouring  to  repair  the 
conseqiiences  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie.  Allusion 
is  made  to  the  supply  given  to  the  “ Moldwarte 
(En^a^l  by  tbe  famed  hart,”  (the  Earl  of  Anmts.) 
•Hie  Regent  is  described  by  his  bearing  the  antelope ; 
large  supplies  are  promisM  from  PranccL  and  com- 
plete conquest  predicted  to  Sc«>tland  and  her  allies, 
tIjub  was  the  same  hackneyed  stratagem  repeated, 
whenever  the  interest  of  the  rulers  appeared  to  stand 
m .need  of  it.  The  R«eenl  was  not,  indeed,  till  after 
this  period,  created  Duke  of  Chatelherault ; but 
noDour  was  the  object  of  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
tioas. 


The  name  of  our  renowned  sootbsaver  is  liberaUy 
used  as  an  authority,  tbrou^out  all  the  prophedes 
lublished  by  Andro  Hart  ^mdes  those  expressly 
)ut  in  his  name,  Gildas,  another  assumed  person- 
tge,  is  supposed  to  derive  his  knowledge  from  him ; 
or  no  concludes  thus:— 

" TroeTborou  me  toM  in  a troubkamae  time, 
lo  a haiveat  mom  at  EMoun  hflli.’’ 

T/u  Prop)ue»  at  QUOm. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Beriington,  already  quoted,  we 
are  told, 

“ Mayveiiout  Meriio.  that  many  men  of  telli, 

And  Thomaa's  tayiaga  oomo  all  at  ooce." 

While  1 am  upon  the  subject  of  these  propheci»;s, 
may  I bo  permitted  to  call  the  attcniion  of  anti- 
quaries to  Merdwynn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  the  Wild,  in 
whose  name,  ana  by  no  means  in  that  of  Ambrose 
Merlin,  the  friend  of  Artliur,  the  Scoitish  prophecies 
are  issued  'I  That  this  personage  rcaided  ut  Drum- 
melziar,  and  roamed,  like  a second  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  woods  of  Tweeddale,  in  remorse  for  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  we  learn  from  Fordun.  in  tbe 
^tichronicon,  lib.  3,  cap.  31,  is  an  account  of  an 
interview  betwixt  St.  Kentiimra  and  Merlin,  then 
in  this  distracted  and  miserable  state.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  called  LaUoken,  from  his  mode  of  life. 
On  being  commanded  by  the  saint  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  himseU^  he  says,  that  the  penance  which 
he  performs  was  imposra  on  him  by  a voim  from 
heaven,  during  a bloody  contest  betwixt  Lidel  and 
Carwanolow,  of  which  battle  he  had  b^n  the  cause. 
Accordhig  to  his  own  prediction,  he  perished  at  onw 
by  wood,  earth,  and  water ; for,  being  pursued  wim 
stones  by  the  rustics,  he  fell  from  a rock  into  the 
river  Tweed,  and  -was  transfixed  by  a sharp  stwe, 
Rxpd  there  for  the  purpose  of  extending  a fishing- 
net  : — 

“ SudeperfiynuB,  lapide  pereuMui.  et  unda. 

Hiec  tna  Morlinum  fcrtur  iniro  necem. 

Rico'ie  rail,  morwuque  fuit  Kgnoqae  prohenmu. 

Et  fecit  vaietn  per  tenia  pencaia  verura." 

But  in  a metrical  history  of  Merlin  of  Caledonia, 
compiled  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Welsh  bards,  this  mode  of  death  is 
attributed  to  a page,  whom  Merlin’s  sister,  dwirous 
to  convict  the  prophet  of  falsehood,  because  be  had 
betrayed  her  intrigues, , introduced  to  him,  under 
three  various  disguises,  inquiring  each  tune  in  what 
manner  the  person  should  die.  To  the  first  demand 
Merlin  answered,  the  party  should  Parish  W a fall 
from  a rock ; to  the  second,  that  ho  should  die  by  a 
tree;  and  to  the  third,  that  he  should  be  drowiiod. 
The  youth  perished,  while  hunting,  in  the  mode  im- 
puted by  Fordun  to  Merlin  himself.  , . 

Fordun.  contrary  to  the  French  anthonties,  con- 
founds this  person  with  the  Merlin  of  Arthur:  bnt 
concludes  informing  us,  that  many  believed  him 
to  be  a different  person.  The  grave  of  Bferlm  w 
pointed  out  at  Drummelziar,  in  Tweeddale,  beneam 
an  aged  thorn-tree.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ^urch- 
y^,  the  brook,  called  Pausayl^  fiills  mto  the  Tweed ; 
and  the  following  prophecy  is  said  to  have  been 
current  concerning  their  umon 

when  Tweed  and  Pauaayl  join  at  Merlin’*  srew. 
Scotland  and  England  than  one  roonaich  have.’ 

On  the  day  oT  the  coronation  of  Ji^es  VI.  the 
Tweed  accordingly  overflowed,  and  joing  t^  Pau- 
sayl  at  the  prophet’s  grave.— PaNinrcuicrs  HuUjty 
of  Tweeddale,  p.  26.  These  circumstance  wouW 
seem  to  infer  a communication  betwixt  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  and  Wales,  of  a nature  Mculiarly 
intimate ; for  I presume  that  Merlm  would  retain 
sense  enough  to  choose  for  the  scene  of  his  wanaer- 
ingSj  a country  having  a language  and  manners 
similar  to  his  own.  , __ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  memory  of  Merlin  SylvcstCT, 
or  the  Wild,  was  fresh  among  the  Scots  during  the 
reign  of  James  V.  Waldhave.*  under  whose  name 
a set  of  prophecies  was  published,  describes  himTOU 
as  lying  upon  Lomona  Law ; he  hears  a voi^ 
which  bids  him  stand  to  hb  defence;  be  looks 

* I do  not  know  whr>lher  the  peraon  here  mi’ant  bo 
anabbotofMelnwo,  whodtedintheodowroftancuty  oboMtllW. 
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around,  and  beholds  a flock  of  bares  and  foxes*  pur- 
sued over  the  mountain  by  a savaxe  flgure,  to  whom 
he  can  hardly  give  the  name  of  mnn.  At  the  eight 
of  Waldhave,  the  apparition  leaves  the  objects  of 
his  pursuit,  and  assaults  him  with  a club,  Wald- 
have defends  himself  with  his  sword,  throws  the 
savage  to  the  earth,  and  refuses  to  let  him  arise  till 
he  swear,  by  the  law  and  lead  he  lives  upon,  “ to 
do  him  no  harm,”  This  done,  he  permits  htm  to 
arise,  and  marvels  at  his  strange  appearance 

“ He  wu  fomicd  likea  rretko  (roan)  all  hit  Tour  quaiten ; 

Ami  then  hi*  chin  and  hit  face  haired  ao  thick. 

With  haire  srowios  lo  sriroe,  rcarfid  to  aee." 

He  answers  briefly  to  Waldhave’s  inquiry  concern- 
ing bis  name  and  nature,  that  he  ” drees  his  weird,” 
i.  e.  does  penance  in  that  wood  ; and,  having  hintM 
that  questions  as  to  his  own  state  are  offensive,  he 
pours  forth  an  obscure  rhapsody  concerning  futu- 
rity, and  concludes, 

" Oo  niuaiof  upon  Metlio  if  thou  wilt : 

For  I moan  no  moto,  mao,  at  this  time." 

This  is  exactly  similar  to  the  meeting  betwixt  Mer- 
lin and  Keutigem  in  Fordun.  These  prophecies  of 
Merlin  seem  to  have  been  in  request  in  the  minority 
of  James  V. ; for,  among  the  amusements  with 
which  Sir  David  Lindsay  diverted  that  prince  during 
his  infancy,  are, 

“ The  propbedea  of  Rrmer,  Bedo.  and  Meriin." 

J9ir  Davm  LiM>8Ar*8  EpUtlt  to  the  Kint. 

And  we  find,  in  Waldhave,  at  least  one  allusion  to 
the  very  ancient  prophecy,  addressed  to  the  Countess 
of  Dunbar 

*'  Ttda  ia  a tnie  token  that  Thomaa  of  telb, 

When  a iadde  with  a ladre  sliall  go  overtho  fielda.’* 

The  original  stands  thus : — 

“ When  loddea  wed  doth  lorodiM." 

Another  prophecy  of  Merlin  seems  to  have  been 
current  about  the  time  of  the  Regent  Morton’s  exe- 
cution. When  that  nobleman  was  committed  to 
the  charge  of  hie  accuser.  Captain  James  Stewart, 
newly  created  Carl  of  Arran,  to  bo  conducted  to 
his  trial  at  Edinburgh,  Spottiswoode  says,  that  he 
asked,  ‘“Who  was  Earl  of  Arran?’  and  being 
answered  that  Captain  James  was  the  man,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  said,  ' And  is  it  so  1 I know  then 
what  1 may  look  for !’  meaning,  as  w'as  thought, 
that  the  old  prophecy  of  the  ‘ Failing  of  the  heartt 
by  the  mouth  of  Arran,’  should  then  be  fulfilled. 
Whether  this  was  his  mind  or  not,  it  is  not  known ; 
but  some  spar^  not^  at  the  time  when  the  Hamil- 
tons  were  banished,  in  which  business  he  was  held 
too  earnest  to  say,  that  he  stood  in  fear  of  that  pre- 
diction, and  went  that  course  only  to  disappoint  it. 
But  if  so  it  was,  he  did  find  himself  now  deluded  ; 
for  he  fell  by  the  mouth  of  another  Arran  than  he 
imamned.” — Spottiswoodb,  313.  The  fatal  words 
alluded  to  seem  to  be  these  in  the  prophecy  of  Mer- 
lin 

" In  the  moothe  of  Arranc  a /tcleouth  aliall  fall. 

Two  bloorfip  hvarta  •hall  be  taken  with  a (kUe  treioe, 

And  dcrUj  dung  down  without  ajijrdoinv.” 


To  return  from  these  demiltory  remarks,  int» 
which  1 have  l^en  led  by  the  celebrated  name  d 
Merlin,  the  style  of  all  these  prophecies  published 
; by  Har^  is  very  much  the  same.  The  measure  is 
alliterauvc,  and  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Pierce 
Plowman's  Visions  ; a circumstance  which  might 
entitle  us  to  ascribe  to  some  of  them  an  earlier  date 
than  the  reign  of  James  V.,  did  we  not  know  that 
Sir  Galloran  of  Galloway,  and  Gawaint  and  Go- 
logras,  two  romances  rendered  almost  unintelligible 
by  the  extremity  of  afiected  alliteration,  are  perhaps 
not  i>rior  to  that  period.  Indc^,  although  we  may 
allow,  that,  during  much  earlier  times,  prophecies, 
under  the  names  of  those  celebrated  soothsayers, 
have  been  current  in  Scotland,  yet  those  publisbea 
by  Hart  have  obviously  been  so  often  vamped  and 
re- vamped,  to  serve  the  political  purposes  of  differ- 
ent )>eriods,  that  it  may  be  shrewdly  suspected  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Cutlers  transmu^tea 
stockings,  very  little  of  the  original  materiam  now 
remains.  1 cannot  refrain  from  indulging  my  reiui- 
ers  with  the  publisher’s  title  to  the  last  prophecy,^  as 
it  contains  certain  curious  irdormation  concerning 
the  Q.ucen  of  Sheba,  who  is  identified  with  the  Cu- 
msean  Sibyl : ” Here  foUoweth  a prophecie,  pronoun- 
ced by  a noble  queene  and  matron,  callm  Sybillsi, 
Regina  Austri,  that  came  to  Solomon.  Through 
the  which  she  compiled  four  bookes,  at  the  instance 
of  the  said  King  Sol,  and  others  divers : and  the 
fourth  book  was  directed  to  a noble  king,  called 
Baldwine,  King  of  the  broad  isle  of  Britain ; in  the 
which  she  maketh  mention  of  two  noble  princes 
and  emperours,  the  which  is  called  Leones.  How 
these  two  shah  subdue  and  overcome  all  earthlie 
princes  to  their  diademe  and  crowne,  and  alM  be 
glorified  and  crowned  in  the  heaven  among  saints. 
The  first  of  these  two  is  Constantinus  Magnus: 
that  was  Leprostia  the  son  of  Saint  Helena,  that 
found  the  croce.  The  second  is  the  sixt  king  , of  the 
name  of  Steward  of  Scotland,  the  which  is  our 
most  noble  king.”  With  such  editors  and  com- 
mentators, what  wonder  that  the  text  became  un- 
intelligible, even  beyond  the  usual  oracular  obscurity 
of  prediction? 

If  there  still  remain,  therefor^  among  these  pre- 
dictions, any  verses  haying  a claim  to  real  antiquity, 
it  seems  110 w impossible  to  discover  them  from 
those  which  arc  comparatively  modern.  Neverthe- 
less, us  there  arc  to  be  found,  in  thew  compositions, 
some  uncommonly  wild  and  masculine  expressions, 
the  Eiditor  has  been  induced  to  throw  a few  passages 
together,  into  the  sort  of  ballad  to  which  this 
quisition  is  prefixed.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
no  difficult  matter  for  him,  by  a judicious  selection, 
to  have  excited,  in  favour  of  Thomas  of  BreUdoone^ 
a share  of  the  admiration  bestow*^  by  sundry  wise 
persons  upon  Mass  Robert  Fleming.!  For  exam- 
ple 

“ But  then  the  lilyo  ahal  be  loused  when  they  teact  think ; 

Then  clw  blood  tbal  quake  for  foar  of  death  ; 

For  chum  shal  cltop  off  heads  of  their  chief  beirna, 

And  carfe  of  the  crowns  that  Christ  hath  appoiataa. 


• The  Ntrsniro  ornipolioi).  in  wbirlt  WaliJhavn  licIioldR  Merlin 
nroriiWM),  dern’cH  illu^frntton  trnroiicnrioiwnHi'^nEf  in  Oooi- 
fri*y  of  .Moniiifiiiili’s  life  nf  Mfrhn,  iiliovi'  itunti’d  Tl«!  uf- 

icr  narrating'  that  the  j>r<i|.)ift  Ijim)  llni  to  th>‘  fiitcai  in  a xtatc  of 
diilractinn.  to  tnentiou,  l)wt.  lookinc  upon  llw  slurs  tino 

rloar  i^cninir.  lu-  disi'i'tiii'il  frruji  !«■«  :i!<lroln!ricnj  that 

liis  wife.  ( iiiriiilfjlun.  hml  r»s«olve<l,  uihmi  the  ru-yt  oioriunr.  to  trike 
another  IuoIiiukI.  Ah  In'  kid  preiiuji'il  to  )mt  IhnI  this  would 
happen,  and  h:ul  prominMl  Iiitu  n»[;ttnl  Ceautioiiioj;  Ist,  luiw- 
cver,  lo  ki-i  p tli>-  hndci.’rooin  out  of  Ihh  su.'ht.l  ho  now  reiiolvrd  to 
make  sood  hm  wool.  Aceonliiujly,  he  rollceietl  nil  tk<  sluirH  and 
leMCTKiime  m luii  iii-iirhbonrh'joii ; iioil.  hnviiu:»p;ite<l  hiniHirlf  up- 
on a kirk,  dniif  tk>  iH'Tii  Juiii  to  the  cajiifiil  of  Cumbers 

land,  wlien<  (iueiidoieii  nNi>ird.  iUii  her  lovi-T'seiimwity  li*mtinc 
him  lo  inii|ir-el  too  m-urlv  thiH  fttraonlhwry  cuvalrudc.  Merlin’s 
nun>  wB.H  awukentil,  anil  he  -kw  hmi  wiih  Uiu  slniku  of  an  ant- 
ler ol  the  Htac-  The  oriiitnai  nii.a  llius*>— 

" Dixerat  t el  silvn*  el  saltus  circuit  omnes, 
Cervoromqni-  ereip'ii  a<n;n*>n  rolteirit  in  iinum. 

Et  darou,  canreasque  simiil ; eervoque  reiedit.' 

Et,  yeniente  iti<*,  romiiellent  aatnina  pm  se, 

Feetinans  tadit  quo  nukl  (1  oi'ndulnrna. 

PoHtquam  vi-nlt  eo,  perienter  iji«e  onejrit 
Cervoe  Mto  fitre*.  proclamans.  ‘ (iiuendolena, 
Gueodoicna,  retii.  tc  tolia  inuneni  spectanC* 


Odus  ciso  emit  subrident  Gueodohraa. 

Gmtariiiuo  Wrum  cervo  niiratur,  et  ilium 
Sic  paroro  viro,  tantum  ijuoquo  poase  fnanm 
tJniri  nuraeruro  quas  piw  se  solus  aceb^. 

Sicul  iNistor  ovos,  quo*  duceru  suent  ad  oeriMa. 

Stabat  ab  cxcclta  sfionsus  spoctondo  (vnesira. 

In  Bolio  niiraiw  miuiteni,  risuinquu  morobat. 

Ast  ubi  vidit  cum  vales,  animoiiue  qias  easet 
CaJluit,  c-xtcinplo  divaUit  cornua  cervo 
ftoo  itestalmtur.  vibrataque  jocit  in  ilium, 

Et  capnt  ilmu  perotus  contnvit.  eoinque 
Reddidit  exanimum,  vitamqno  fufavit  in  auras  t 
Ocius  indc  siiiiin,  taJucum  vcrfacro,  cerram 
Dimi«icna  cgit,  suvaaque  redire  paravit" 

For  anenisal  of  this  curious  poem,  sccuratcly  copied  from  m. 
MS.  in  the  Cotton  Librarr,  nearly  couial  with  the  author.  I was 
indebled  to  my  learned  fhond,  tho  late  Mr,  Riloon.  'There  is  an 
excellent  pera phrase  of  it  in  the  curinus  and  ootertainnw  Sptet~ 
isf JSoriy  Envlish  Romances,  pubtiihed  by  Blr.  EHm. 

r cofniraitce  of  Morton. 

: (The  Rev.  R.  Flemine.  pastor  of  a Scotch  conitresaUoo  in 
London,  pubhs)^  in  1701,  nncouiacs  on  the  Rise  and  Pall  of 
Papacy,’  in  which  he  rxprneeed  his  belief,  founded  m a text  m 
the  Apouilypee.  that  the  FreneJi  Monarchy  would  undeifo  samo 
romarkablti  faumiliatioo  about  I7M.— Ed.  ) 
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nemAor,  on  mtf  tide,  aonotr  abal  arae ; 

bargea  of  dear  barons  down  shal  be  sunken 
decoUro  ahaJ  at  in  spiritual  seats, 

Oecupyinc  offices  ajioriitad  as  they  were.” 

Taking  the  liljr  for  the  emblem  of  France,  can 
there  be  a more  plain  prophecy  of  the  murder  of  her 
monarch,  the  destruction  of  ncr  nobihty,  and  the 
desolation  of  her  hierarchy  ? 

^ But,  without  looking  farther  into  the  sims  of  the 
times,  the  Editor,  though  the  least  of  all  the  pro- 
phets, cannot  help  thinking,  that  every  true  Bnton 
will  approve  of  his  application  of  the  last  prophecy 
quoted  in  the  ballad. 

Hart’s  collection  of  prophecies  was  frequently  re- 
printed during  the  last  century,  probably  to  favour 
the  pretensions  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart. 
For  the  prophetic  renown  of  Gildas  and  Bede,  see 
FVrrfun,  lib.  3. 

Beforx!  leaving  the  subject  of  Thomas’s  predic- 
tions, it  may  be  noticed,  that  sundry  rhymes,  pass- 
ing for  his  pro^etic  effusions,  are  still  current  among 
the  vulgar.  ^Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  prophesied  of 
the  very  ancient  family  of  Haig  of  Bemerside, 

“ Betide,  betide,  whate’or  betide, 

Uai(  iboU  be  Haig  of  Bemonkle.” 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor  of  Be- 
merside had  twelve  daughters,  before  his  lady 
brought  him  a male  heir.  The  common  people 
trembled  for  the  credit  of  their  favourite  soothsayer. 
The  late  Mr.  Haig  was  at  len^h  born,  and  tneir 
belief  in  the  prophecy  confirmed  beyond  a shadow 
of  doubt. 

Another  memorable  prophecy  boro,  that  the  Old 
Kirk  at  Kelso,  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  should  “fall  when  at  the  fullest.”  At  a 
ver}'  crowded  sermon,  about  thirty  years  ^o,  a piece 
of  lime  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  alarm, 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  seer,  became 
omversal ; and  happy  were  they,  who  were  nearest 
jbe  door  of  the  predestined  edifice.  The  church  was 
in  consequence  deserted,  and  has  never  since  had  an 
o^rtunity  of  tumbling  upon  a full  congregation. 
I hop^  fur  the  sake  of  a beautiful  specimen  of  Saxo- 
Gothic  architecture,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
this  prophecy  is  far  distant 
Another  prediedon,  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer,  seems 
to  have  b^n  founded  on  that  sort  of  insight  into 
futurity,  possessed  Iw  most  men  of  a sound  and  com- 
bining judgment.  It  runs  thus 

" At  Eldon  Tree  if  rou  (hall  be, 

A brigg  ower  Tween  you  there  may  (ce." 

The  spot  in  question  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  the  course  of  the  river : and  it  wa.s  easy  to 
foresee,  that  when  the  country  should  become  in  the 
least  degree  improved,  a bridge  would  be  somewhere 
thrown  over  the  stream.  In  fact  you  now  see  no 
less  than  three  bridges  from,  that  elevated  situation. 

Corspatrick,  (Comes  Patrick.)  Earl  of  March,  but 
more  commonly  taking  his  title  from  his  castle  of 
Dunbar,  acted  a notedpart  during  the  wars  of  Ed- 
ward I.  in  Scotland.  As  Thonias  of  Ercildoune  is 
said  to  have  delivered  to  him  his  famous  prophecy 
of  King  Alexander’s  death,  the  Editor  has  chosen 
b)  introduce  him  into  the  following  ballad.  All  the 
prophetic  verses  are  selected  from  Hart’s  publica- 
tion.* 

THOMAS  THE  RHYMER 

PAST  SBCOND. 

Whev  seven  years  were  come  and  gane, 

The  sun  blinked  fair  on  pool  and  stream ; 

And  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  hank. 

Like  one  awakened  from  a dream. 

He  heard  the  trampling  of  a steed, 

He  saw  the  flash  of  armour  flee, 

• I An  exact  reprint  of  Hart’ii  volume,  from  the  copy  in  the  Li- 
hrary  at  Ahhoword.  is  about  to  appear  under  tlic  care  of  the 
learned  antiquary.  Mr.  David  Laing.of  Rdinhurgli.— Ei>.  I833.I 
^ Kimr  Alexander  Jcflhxl  bv  a fall  from  hi*  horse, near  Kinjthom. 

1 The  uncertainly  which  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  concem- 
iog  the  &hi  of  Jamca  IV.,  is  wdl  known. 
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And  he  beheld  a gallant  knight 
Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon-tree. 

He  was  a stalwart  knight,  and  strong ; 

Of  giant  make  he  ’pearid  to  be : 

He  stirr’d  bis  horse,  as  he  were  wode, 

Wi’  gilded  spurs,  of  faushion  free. 

S^s— " Well  met.  well  met,  true  Thomas  I 
Some  uncouth  ferlies  show  to  me.”— 

S^s— “ Christ  thee  save,  Corspatrick  brave! 
Thrice  welcome,  good  Dunbar  to  me ! 

“ Light  down,  light  down,  Corspatrick  brave 
And  I will  show  thee  curses  three, 

Shall  gar  fair  Scotland  greet  and  grane, 

And  change  the  green  to  the  black  livery. 

“ A storm  shall  roar  this  very  hour, 

From  Ross’s  Hills  to  Solway  sea.” — 

“Ye  lied,  ye  lied,  ye  warlock  hoar ! 

For  the  sun  shines  sweet  on  fauld  and  lea.”— 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  Eartie’e  head ; 

He  show’d  him  a rock  beside  the  sea. 

Where  a king  lay  stiff  beneath  his  steed, t 
And  steel-dight  nobles  wiped  their  ee. 

“ The  neist  curse  lights  on  Branxton  hills : 

By  Flodden’s  hi^  and  heathery  side. 

Shall  wave  a banner  red  as  blude. 

And  chieftains  throng  wi’  meikle  pride. 

“A  Scottish  King  shall  come  full  keen, 

The  ruddy  lion  hcareth  he ; 

A feather’d  arrow  sharp,  I ween, 

Shall  make  him  wink  and  warre  to  see. 

“ When  he  is  bloody,  and  all  to  bledde. 

Thus  to  his  men  he  still  shall  say— 

' For  God’s  soke,  turn  ye  back  again. 

And  give  yon  southern  folk  a fray ! 

Why  should  I lose  the  right  is  mine? 

My  doom  is  not  to  die  tliis  day.’  t 

“ Yet  turn  ye  to  the  eastern  hand, 

And  wo  and  wonder  ye  sail  see ; 

How  forty  thousand^  spearmen  stand. 

Where  yon  rank  river  meets  the  sea. 

“ There  shall  the  lion  lose  the  gylte. 

And  the  libbards  hear  it  clean  away; 

At  Pinkyn  Clench  there  shall  he  spile 
Much  gentil  bluid  that  day.”— 

“ Enough,  enough,  of  curse  and  ban ; 

Some  blessings  show  thou  now  to  m^ 

Or.  by  the  faith  o’  my  bodie,”  Corspatrick  said, 

“ Ye  shall  rue  the  day  ye  e’er  saw  me!”— 

“ The  first  of  blessings  I shall  thee  show, 

Is  by  a burn,  that’s  call’d  of  bread  ;$ 

Where  Saxon  men  shall  tine  the  bow, 

And  find  their  arrows  lack  the  head. 

“ Beside  that  brigg,  put  ower  that  bum. 

Where  the  water  btekereth  bright  and  sheen, 
Shall  many  a failing  courser  spurn, 

And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

“ Beside  a headless  cross  of  stone, 

The  libbards  there  shall  lose  the  pee; 

The  raven  shall  come,  the  erne  shml  go. 

And  drink  the  Saxon  bluid  sae  free. 

The  cross  of  stone  they  shall  not  know, 

So  thick  the  corses  there  shall  be.” — 

“ But  tell  me  now,”  said  brave  Dunbar, 

‘‘True  Thomas,  tell  now  unto  me, 

What  man  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 

Even  from  the  north  to  the  southern  sea?” — 

“ A French  Queen  shall  bear  the  son, 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea ; 

( One  ofThoTOBa'a  rhrmoa,  proaerved  br  uadStioo,  nu»  tliiia  t— 
“ Tbo  bum  of  breW 
Sliall  nia  low  reM.” 

Bannock-bum  in  iha  brook  here  meant.  The  Scots  give  the  oaine 
of  bannock  to  ti  thick  round  cakeef  unleavened  broad. 
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He  of  the  Bruce’s  blood  shall  come, 

As  ne&r  as  in  the  ninth  degree. 

"The  waters  worship  shall  his  race; 

Likewise  the  waves  of  the  farthest  sea; 

For  they  shall  ride  over  ocean  wide, 

With  hempen  bridles,  and  horse  of  tree." 

THOBIAS  THE  RHYMER. 

PABT  THIED.— MOOKBN. 

BT  W.  SCOTT. 

Thoiuas  th£  Rhymer  was  renowned  among  his 
contemporaries,  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated, ro- 
mance of  Sir  "Tristrenu  Of  this  once  admired 
poem  only  one  copy  is  now  known  to  exist,  which 
18  in  the  Advocates’  Library.  The  Editor,  m 1804, 
published  a small  edition  of  this  curious  work ; 
which,  if  it  does  not  revive  the  reputation  of  the 
bard  of  Ercildoune,  Is  at  least  the  earliest  specimen 
of  Scottish  poetry  hitherto  published.  Some  ac- 
count of  this  romance  has  already  been  ^en  to  the 
world  in  Mr.  Elus’s  Specimtns  qf  Anaent  Poetry^ 
vol.  i.  p.  165,  iii.  p.  410;  a work  to  which  our  prede- 
cessors and  our  posterity  are  alike  obliged;  the 
former,  for  the  preservation  of  the  best  selected  ex- 
amples of  their  poetical  taste ; and  the  latter,  for  a 
history  of  the  English  language,  which  will  only 
cease  to  be  interestins  with  the  existence  of  our 
mother-tonga^  and  all  that  genius  and  learning 
have  recorded  in  it  It  is  sufficient  here  to  mention, 
that  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  the  romance  of 
Sir  THstrenit  that  few  were  thought  capable  of 
reciting  it  after  the  manner  of  the  author— a circum- 
stance alluded  to  by  Robert  de  Brunne,  the  anna- 
list 

'*  I we  in  MMtc.  in  cedteynf  U)e, 

Of  llfoeidoun,  and  of  Kandak. 

Now  Uiame  Mya  aa  Uier  Uiama  wroflit. 

And  in  thare  aarinx  it  a««ina  nocht 
That  thou  mav  b«re  in  ^ir  Ttiatrem, 

Over  xeatca  it  baa  tho  atenie, 

Over  all  that  ta  or  waa ; 

If  men  it  aaid  as  made  Tbomaa.”  Sus. 

It  appears  from  a very  curioua  MS.  of  the  thir- 
eenth  century,  penea  Mr.  Douce  of  London,  con- 
taining a French  metrical  romance  of  Sir  TrUtrem, 
that  the  work  of  our  Thomas  the  Rhymer  was 
known,  and  referred  to,  by  the  minstrels  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Bretagne.  Having  arrived  at  a part  of 
the  romance  where  reciters  were  wont  to  differ  in 
the  mode  of  telling  the,  sto^,  the  French  bard  ex- 
presaly  cites  the  authority  of  the  poet  of  Elrdldoune : 

*'  Pluaon  do  ooo  grantor  no  voleot, 

Co  <]ae  del  oaim  dire  ae  solent, 

Ki  femnw  Kabetdin  dut  aimer, 

Li  naim  redut  Triatram  narror, 

E entuache  par  grant  eogin, 

Quant  il  afole  Kohordin ; 

Pur  cost  plai  e pur  cost  mal, 

Enveiad  Triatram  Guvemal. 

Bn  Coglettorre  pur  Yaolt : 

Thomas  ico  grater  ne  volt, 

Et  ai  volt  par  laisiin  rooittrer, 

Qu’  ico  ne  put  paa  eateer,"  tee. 

The  tale  of  Sir  lyutlrem,  as  narrated  in  the 
Edinburgh  MS.,  is  totally  dilferent  from  the  volu- 
minous romance  in  prose,  originaliy  compiled  on  the 
same  subject  byRusticieil  de  Fuise,  and  analyzed  by 
M.  do  Tressan ; but  agrees  in  every  essential  par- 
ticular with  the  metrical  performance  just  quoted, 
which  is  a work  of  much  higher  antiquity. 

The  following  attempt  to  commemorate  the 
Rhymer’s  poetical  fame,  and  the  traditional  account 
of  his  marvellous  return  to  Fairy  Land,  being  en- 


tirely modern,  would  have  been  placed  with  greuMw 
propriety  among  the  class  of  Modem  Ballads,  had 
It  not  been  for  its  immediate  connexton  with  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the  same  story. 

Thomas  the  RmriarBS. 

PAST  TKIBO. 

Whsn  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone. 

Was  war  through  Scotland  spread, 

And  Ruberslaw  snow’d  high  Dunyon* 

His  beacon  blazing  red. 

* 

Then  all  by  bonny  Cold'mgknow.t 
Pitch’d  palliouns  took  their  room, 

And  create  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe, 

Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie  ;t 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee.1 

The  feast  was  spread  in  Ereddoune, 

In  Learmont’s  high  and  ancient  ball : 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  ronown, 

And  ladies,  laced  m pall. 

Nor  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale. 

Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-ped  wine, 

Nor  mantling  quaighsti  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand. 

When  as  the  feast  waa  done : 

(In  minstrel  strife,  in  Fairy  Land, 

The  elfin  harp  be  won.) 

Hush’d  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  longuei, 
And  harpers  for  envy  pale : 

And  armed  lords  lean’d  on  their  swords. 

And  hearken’d  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 
The  prophet  pour’d  along ; 

No  after  bard  might  e’er  availf^ 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 
Float  down  the  tide  of  years, 

As.  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main 
A parted  wreck  appears.** 

He  sung  King  Arthur’s  Table  Round ; 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake ; 

How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound, ft 
And  bled  for  ladies’  sake. 

But  chiefi  in  gentle  Tristrem’s  pnus^ 

The  notes  melodious  swell ; 

Was  none  excell’d  in  Arthur’s  days, 

The  knight  of  Lionelle.)t 

For  Marke.  his  cowardly  ancle’s  right, 

A venomM  wound  he  bore ; 

When  fierce  Morholde  he  dew  in  fight, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  art  the  poison  might  withstand ; 

No  medicine  could  he  found. 

Till  lovely  Isolde's  lilv  hand 
Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 
She  bore  the  leech’s  part ; 

And,  while  she  o’er  his  sick-bed  hung. 

He  paid  her  with  hie  heart. 


* fluh.Talaw  and  Donron,  are  two  hilU  near  iedkifgh. 

* An  anejmt  tower  near  ErriMoune,  belonging  to  a family  of 
toe  name  of  Homa.  One  oTThomaa'a  ptopmeiaa  ia  aaid  to  uva 
run  thua 

"Vengeance ! vengeance ! when  and  where  7 
On  the  boitae  of  Cwingknuw,  now  and  ever  mair  i” 


**y  ita  having  gmsii  name  to 

paaMnil  m«My  called  the  Braom  o’  the  (^eaenknowt. 

1 Bneenxl6—w ai-cry,  or  gathering  word 


the 


1 Torwoodira  and  Caddenhead  ai«  piaoea  in  ScUurkabua  i both 
the  property  of  Mr.  Pringle  ofTorwoodleo. 

* Qu^Aa—Wooden  citpa  oompoaadofatavas  hooped  together. 

2 See  intmductiuD  to  thu  ballad. 

“•  IThia  atanza  waa  mKRod  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  of  t»M, 
as  a noble  conlnut  to  the  ordinary  homility  of  the  genuine 
dlctkn.— Eo.1 

tr  Bee,  in  the  FahHaux  of  Monaieur  la  Grand,  alegantly  tmtw- 
lated  by  the  Iwe  Gregory  Way,  Eaq.,  the  tale  of  the  Kniffht , 
tAePtoord.  fVol.  ii.  p.  3.J 

(Sen  SirTriatrcni,  in  anothwpartoftlua  vohuna.] 
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THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


0 Altai  was  the  gift,  1 ween  1 
For,  doom’d  in  e<nl  tide, 

The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall’s  queen. 
His  cowardly  uncle’e  bride. 


Their  lores,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard. 

In  fairy  tissue  wove : 

Wh^  lords,  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright. 
In  gay  confusion  strove. 


The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale, 
Hi^  rear’d  its  ghttering  head  ] 
And  Avalon’s  enchanted  vale 
In  all  its  wonders  spread. 


Brangwain  was  there,  and  Segramore, 
And  fiend-bom  Merlin’s  gramarye ; 
Of  that  famed  wizard’s  mighty  lore, 

O who  could  sing  but  he? 


Throt^  many  a maze  the  winning  song 
In  cnangeful  passion  led, 

’nil  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 
O’er  Tristrenrs  dying  bed. 

His  ancient  wounds  their  scars  expand. 

With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung : 

O'where  is  Isolde’s  Hive  band. 

And  where  her  soothing  tongue  ? 

She  comes  I she  comes !— like  flash  of  fiame 
Can  lovers’  footsteps  fly ; 

She  comes ! she  comes !— she  only  came 
To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 


She  saw  him  die ; her  latest  sigh 
Join’d  in  a kiss  his  partiog  breath ; 
The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare, 
Umted  are  in  death. 


Therepans’d  the  harp : its  Un^ring  sound 
Died  slowly  on  the  ear ; 

The  silent  guests  still  bent  around, 

For  still  mey  seem’d  to  hear. 

Then  wo  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak : 

Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh : 

Bot^  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a gauntlet  dry. 

On  Leader’s  stream,  and  Learmont’s  tower, 
The  mists  of  evemng  close ; 

In  camp,  in  castle,  or  m bower. 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 

Dream’d  o’er  the  wofiu  tale : 

When  footsteps  light  across  the  bent. 

The  warrior’s  ears  assail. 

He  starts,  he  wakes “ What,  Richard,  ho ! 
Arise,  my  page,  arise ! 

What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night, 
Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies 

Thai  forth  they  rush’d : by  Leader’s  fide, 

A aelcouth*  sight  they  see— 

A hart  and  hind  pace  side  bv  side, 

As  white  as  snow  on  Pairnalie.t 

Bmeath  the  moon,  with  gesture  proud, 

They  stately  move  andslow ; 

Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd, 

Who  marvel  as  they  go. 

TV)  Learmont’s  tower  a messa^  sped. 

As  fast  as  page  might  run  ; 

And  Tliomas  started  from  his  bed, 

And  soon  his  clothes  did  on. 

Rrst  he  WDXe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red ; 
Never  a word  he  spake  but  three 

* Mr  sand  is  run ; my  thread  is  spun ; 

This  rign  regardeth  me.” 

The  dfin  harp  his  neck  around. 

In  minstrel  guise,  be  hung : 

And  on  the  mnd,  in  dolefuTsound, 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 


f As  aadcBt  ceat  opoa  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirkdiire,  In  a popular 
(dUoa  Uw  finrt  part  of  Tbomaa  the  Rfarmer.  the  Pairr  Quexm 

Uni  artdniNea  hkn 

**  Qin  re  wad  meet  wT  me  aaain, 

Ganr  to  the  boon/  benka  of  Pairoalia’* 
fFtimiBe  H now  ooe  of  ^ aeata  Pitecie  of  ClHlon,  AtP. 

im  Saikskafaire.  tSSa} 


Then  forth  he  went;  yet  turn’d  him  oft 
To  view  his  ancient  hall : 

On  the  gray  tower,  in  lustre  soft, 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fall ; 

And  Leader’s  wav^  like  silver  sh^n, 

Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray ; 

In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen. 

Broad  Soltra’s  motmtams  lay. 

**  Farewell,  my  father’s  ancient  tower  1 
A long  farewell,”  said  he ; 

“The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power, 

Thou  never  more  shait  be. 

“To  Learmont’s  name  no  foot  of  earth 
Shall  here  again  belong, 

And  on  thy  hospitable  hearth, 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young 

“ Adieu  1 adieu !”  again  be  cried, 

All  as  be  turn’d  bun  rqun’— 

“ Farewell  to  Leader’s  silver  tide ! 

Farewell  to  Ercildoune  1” 

The  hart  and  hind  approach’d  the  place. 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood ; 

And  there,  before  Lord  Doumas’  face, 

With  them  be  cross’d  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap’d  on  his  berry-brown  steed, 
And  spurrid  him  the  Leader  o’er ; 

, But  though  he  rode  with  lightning  ^>eed, 

He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen. 

Their  wond’roua  course  had  b^n  ; 

But  ne’er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


GLENFINLAS;  OR,  LORD  RONALD’S 
CORONACH.t 

By  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following 
stanzas  are  founded,  runs  thus  t While  two  High- 
land hunters  were  passing  the  night  in  a solitary 
bothy,  [a  hut,  built  for  the  puipose  of  hunting,)  nnd 
making  merry  over  their  veni.son  nnd  whisky,  one 
of  them  e.xprc.sBi^  a wish  that  they  had  pretty  Isbsph 
to  complete  their  party.  The  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  tw'o  beautiful  young  women,  habited 
in  green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing  and  singing.  One 
of  the  hunters  was  sedured  by  the  siren  who  attach- 
ed herself  particularly  to  him,  to  lenvc  the  hut : the 
other  remained,  nnd,  suspicious  of  the  fair  seducers, 
continued  to  play  upon  a trump,  or  Jew’s  harp, 
some  strain,  cons<'crnte-(i  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Day 
at  length  enme,  and  i he  temptress  vanished.  Search- 
ing in  the  forest,  he  found  uie  bones  of  his  unfortu- 
nate friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  de- 
voured by  the  fiend  into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen. 
The  place  was  from  thence  calk'd  the  Glen  of  the 
Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  in  the 
Highlands  of  Perthshire,  not  far  from  Callender,  in 
Menteith.  It  w'ua  formerly  a wal  forest,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This  countrj',  as  w'ell 
as  the  adiacent  district  of  Balquidder,  was,  in  times 
of  yore.  chie%  inhabited  by  the  Maegregors.  To  the 
west  ot  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  Loch  Katrine, 
and  its  romantic  avenue,  call^  the  Trosbachs. 
^nledi,  Benmor^  and  Benvoirlich,  are  mountains 
in  the  same  district  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
Glenfinlas.  The  river  Tcith  passes  Callender  and 
the  Castle  of  Donne,  and  joins  the  Forth  near  Stir- 
ling. The  Pass  of  Lenny  is  immediately  above 
Callender,  and  is  the  principal  access  to  the  High- 
lands, from  that  town.  Glensrtney  is  a forest,  near 
Benvoirlich.  The  whole  forms  a sublime  tract  of 
Alpine  sceneiy. 

This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  TaUo  of  Won- 

dtT.h 

l Coronach  is  Uw  teroenUtioo  fiw  s deceased  wanior.  susc  br 
tbe  aeed  of  Uw  clan. 

f (TIte  sceoerr  of  this,  the  author'*  fint  lenotts  lit  tempt  ia 
l^^reai^sara  in  Uw  Lady  of  Uw  Lake,  in  Wavedejr,  and  In 
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GtXKn2Tui8 ; o*,  Lobd  Ronald’s  Cobonacm. 

**  Par  them  the  viewlerr  f >nn«  of  air  obcr. 

Their  biiidinir  heed,  and  At  their  beck  n>uair ; 

They  know  what  apirit  brewa  the  alorniful  day, 
beaitJeM  oft,  like  moody  madne««  (tan', 

Tb  Me  phaotam-tmin  (heir  accret  work  prepare.*' 

COLXINS. 

“ O HONE  a rie’ ! O hone  a rie’!* 

The  pride  of  Albin’s  line  is  o’er, 

And  fall’n  Glenartne^s  stateliest  tree ; 

Wc  ne’er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  !”•— 

O,  rorani;  from  great  Macmllianore, 

The  chief  that  never  feard  a foe, 

How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore, 

How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow  I 

Well  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell.t 
How.  on  the  Tcith’s  resounding  shore. 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  fell, 

As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day. 

How  blazed  Lord  Itonald’s  beltane  tree,t 
While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  oimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee  I 

Cheer’d  by  the  strength  of  Ronald’s  shell, 

E’en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar ; 

But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 

O ne’er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more! 

From  distant  isles  a chieftain  came, 

The  joys  of  Ronald’s  halls  to  find. 

And  chase  with  him  ihc  dark-brown  game. 
That  bounds  o’er  Albin’s  hills  of  wind. 

’Twaa  Moy ; whom  in  Columba’s  isle 
T^e  seer^s  prophetic  spirit  found, $ 

Aa  with  a minstrel’s  fire  the  while. 

He  waked  his  harp’s  harmonious  sound. 

Full  many  a spell  to  him  was  known. 

Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear ; 

And  many  a lay  of  potent  tone. 

Was  never  meant  for  mortal  car. 

For  there,  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood. 

High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold. 

And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud, 

That  shall  the  future  corpse  enfold. 

O so  it  fell,  that  on  a day. 

To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den. 

The  Chiefs  have  ta’en  their  distant  way. 

And  scour’d  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 

To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board ; 

Tbar  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid, 

Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

Tbree  summer  days,  through  brake  and  dell, 
Ther  whistling  shafts  successful  flew ; 

.\nd  still,  when  dewy  evening  fell, 

The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  ^ey  Glenfinlas’  deepest  nook 
The  solitary  cabin  stood, 

Fast  by  Honetra’s  sullen  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm. 

When  three  successive  days  had  flown ; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep’d  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 

• O Stmt  m rU'  ncnifte»— " Ala*  for  lh«  prince  or  chief” 

* The  term  SAMcnacb,  or  Saxon,  k applied  by  the  Hichlanden 
to  taetr  Low-Coontnr  neirhbour*. 

t The  fire*  liebird  by  the  llirhlandeti  on  the  firvt  of  May,  in 
aoMptinnee  »iio  a eiutoai  iterived  tVom  tho  Pairan  are 

Unaed  TSt  BtUtmt  tret. , It  in  a featival  celebrated  with  varioua 
wpetnitioii*  litee,  both  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and  in  Walea. 

i I can  only  deacribc  the  aecuod  aifht,  by  adontinr  Dr.  John- 
•aa'a  definitioo.  who  ealb  it,  ” An  impreMion.  either  by  the  mind 
■pen  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  tho  mind,  by  which  thinci  dialant 
and  fotuic  an  perceived  and  aecn  aa  if  they  wore  preaenL  ” To 
whieii  I wonld  only  add,  that  the  apectral  appeamnceo,  thua  pie- 
•HKed,  tMoally  pie*a«e  rnkfortiinc  ; that  the  foculty  ia  painflil  to 
tkaar  who  auppoie  they  pomcm  it ; and  that  they  uaiially  acquire 
a wtda  iheniMlvaa  under  the  pieeawe  of  melancholy. 


The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flake.<i. 

Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed. 

Quivering  on  Katrine’s  distant  lakes, 

And  resting  on  Benlcdi’s  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise, 

Their  sylvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy ; 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald’s  eve.«. 

As  many  a pledge  he  quafl's  to  Moy. 

“ What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss, 

While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high? 
What,  but  fair  woman’s  yielding  kiss, 

Her  panting  breath  and  melting  cycl 

“ To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades, 

This  morning  left  their  father’s  pile 
The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids. 

The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

" Long  have  I sought  sweet  Mary’s  heart  • 
And  dropp’d  the  fear,  and  heaved  the  sigh ; 
But  vain  the  lover’s  wily  art, 

Beneath  a sister’s  watchful  eye. 

“ But  thou  mayst  teach  that  ^ardian  fair, 
While  far  with  Mary  I am  flown. 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care, 

And  find  it  hard  to  guard  her  own. 

“ Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 
The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 

Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me, 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  twixt  tear  and  smile 

“ Or.  if  she  choose  a melting  tale, 

All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough. 

Will  good  St.  Oran’s  rule  prevail, II 
Stern  huntsman  of  the  rigid  brow?” — 

“ Since  Enrick’s  fight,  since  Morna’s  death, 

No  more  on  me  Mall  rapture  rise. 

Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

“ E’en  then,  when  o’er  the  heath  of  wo. 

Where  sunk  my  hoi)C8  of  love  and  fame, 

I bade  my  ham’s  wild  wailings  flow 
On  me  the  Seer’s  sad  spirit  came. 

“ The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven. 

With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  wo. 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given— 

The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

“ The  bark  thou  saw’st,  yon  summer  morn, 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban’s  bay, 

My  eye  beheld  her  dash’d  and  torn, 

Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

“ Thy  Fergus  too— thy  sister’s  son, 
Thousaw’st,  with  pride,  the  gallant’s  powei. 
As  marching  ’gainst  the  Lord  of  Downe, 

He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

'*  Thou  only  saw’st  their  tartansIT  wave, 

As  down  Benvoirlicli’s  side  they  wound, 
Heard’st  but  the  pibroch.**  answering  brave. 
To  many  a target  clanking  round. 

” I heard  the  groans,  I mark’d  the  tears 
I saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore, 

When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
He  pour’d  his  clan’s  resistless  roar. 

■ St  Oran  wiu  a frioDd  and  followor  of  St  Cohimba,  and  was 
buried  in  Icolmkill.  Hm  prolenaion*  to  Im  a Mint  were  rather 
dubiou*.  Acconlinr  to  tno  loirend,  he  conwnted  to  be  buried 
ali\*e,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain  demon*  of  the  coil,  who  ob- 
(tructed  the  attempu  of  Columba  to  buiki  a chapel.  ColumlM 
cau«ed  tho  boilr  of  hi*  friond  to  Iw  dux  up,  after  three  day*  had 
olapeod  : when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  ucandal  of  tho  anutant*, 
declared,  that  there  wa*  neither  a God,  a judement.  nor  a future 
*tate  I He  had  no  time  to  make  farther  durm’erie*.  fiir  Columba 
oau*cd  the  earth  once  more  to  be  tlKn-ollcd  over  him  with  the 
utmuMt  despatch.  The  chapel,  however,  and  the  cemetery,  wa* 
called  Reiijf  Quran  : and,  in  memory  of  hi*  rifid  celibacy,  no 
femalo  wa*  permitted  to  pay  her  devotion*,  or  be  buried,  in  that 
place.  Thia  i*  tho  rule  allucled  to  in  the  poem. 

Tarwna— The  foil  Hishland  droM,  made  of  tho  checkaed 
Rtuif  no  termed. 

**  Pibroch—  Apiece  of  martial  muiic,  adapted  to  the  Hlshland 
bafpipo. 
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*'  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss, 

And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  gl^ 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  Kiss — 

That  heart,  O Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee ! 

“ I see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow; 

I hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry ; 

The  corpse-lights  dance — they’re  gone,  and 
now .... 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye !” 

**  Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams, 

Sad  prophet  or  the  evil  hour ! 

Say,  should  we  scorn  joy’s  transient  beams, 
Because  to-morrow’s  storm  may  lour? 

Or  falw^  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  wo. 
Clangilhan’s  Chieftain  ne’er  shall  fear ; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture’s  glow, 
Though  doom’d  to  stain  the  Saxon  si>ear. 

" E’en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell, 

My  Mary’s  buskins  brush  the  dew.” 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell, 

But  call’d  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 

Within  an  hour  return’d  each  hound ; 

In  rush’d  the  rousers  of  the  deer ; 

They  howl’d  in  melancholy  sound. 

Then  closely  couch’d  beside  the  seer. 

No  Ronald  yet ; though  midnight  came, 

And  sad  were  Hoy’s  prophetic  dreams, 

A&  bending  o’er  the  dying  flam^ 

He  fed  the  watch-fire’s  quivering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears, 

And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl ; 

Close  press’d  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  fears 
By  shivering  limbs,  and  stifled  growl. 

Untouch’d,  the  harp  began  to  ring, 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door; 

And  shook  responsive  every  string, 

As  light  a footstep  press’d  the  floor 

And  by  the  watch-fire’s  glimmering  light. 

Close  by  the  nriinstrel’s  side  was  seen 
An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright, 

All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem  ; 

Chill’d  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare, 

Afc  bending  o’er  the  dying  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush  she  softly  said, 

” O gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen, 

In  deep  Glenfinlas’  moonlight  glade, 

A lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green  : 

” With  her  a Chief  in  Highland  pride ; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunterfs  bow. 

The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side. 

Par  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow?” — 

**  And  who  art  thou  ? and  who  are  they  ?” 

All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied  : 

And  why,  beneath  the  moon’s  pale  ray. 

Dare  ye  thus  roam  Glenfinlas’  side?” — 

*'  Where  wild  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  tide. 

Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle, 

* % Filltn  haa  nren  hu  nun«  to  many  chapel*^  holy  rountaini, 
Ac.  in  SooUand.  He  wa«,  accordinf  to  rameraniia,  an  Abbot  of 
Phtenwe^ii.  in  Fif«! ; from  which  ailuation  In*  rrfired,  and  died  a 
homit  in  the  wdd«  of  GlenurcbT.  A.  D.  MS.  While  ongaaed  in 
tranachbinc  the  Scripture*,  hi*  left  hand  wa*  ohaerrerl  to  Bond 
forth  Buch  a aplondour,  aa  to  afford  light  to  that  with  which  he, 
wrote  i a mir^le  which  aaved  many  candle*  to  the  convent,  a* 
8l  Fillan  uaod  to  RiieiMt  whole  night*  in  that  cicrci*e.  The  9th 
of  January  wa*  dedicated  to  thi*  aaint.  who  mve  hi*  name  to 
Kii6llaii.  in  Renfrew,  and  8t.  Phillan*.  nr  Korgend,  in  Fife. 
Lmloy,  lib.  7,  tell*  ua,  that  Robert  lire  Bimce  wa*  pos*i>«a^  of 
Fillan'*  iniraculou*  and  luminou*  arm,  which  he  onclo«ed  in  a 
ailver  ahrine,  and  had  it  carried  at  the  hrod  of  hi*  army.  I’rcviou* 
to.  the  Iwttle  of  Bannockburn,  the  king'*  chaplain,  a man  of  little 
nuth.  abotracled  the  relic,  and  depo*iled  it  in  nome  place  of  aecu- 
rtty,  leg  it  ahould  All  into  the  bud*  of  the  Englwh.  Rit,  lo  I 
wtalc  ^Robert  wa*  addreaiing  hi*  prayer*  to  ihn  empty  oimket,  it 
WM  obaerved  to  open  and  ihut  auudenir  j and,  on  in«pection,  the 
oaint  waa  KNind  to  haw  himaolf  dei<noitM  hia  ann  in  the  idirinc, 

a*  an  a*Bvranee  of  victory.  Such  ie  tho  tale  of  Lealey.  Bat 


Our  fathers’  towers  o’erhang  her  side. 

The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

” To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer. 

Our  woodland  course  this  mom  we  bore. 

And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here, 

The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 

" O aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair. 

Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I lost ; 

Alone,  I dare  not  venture  there, 

Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost.” — 

” Yes,  many  a shrieking  ghost  walks  there ; 

'Then  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep, 

Here  will  I pour  my  midnight  prayer. 

Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep.” — 

“ O first,  for  pity’s  gentle  sake. 

Guide  a lone  wanderer  on  her  way ! 

For  I must  cross  the  haunted  brake, 

And  reach  my  father’s  towers  ere  day.” — 

“ First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 

And  thrice  a Pater-noster  say ; 

Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede ; 

So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way.” — 

” O shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  foul ! 

Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow, 

And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl. 

Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

" Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon’s  fire, 

Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy. 

When  gaily  rum?  thy  raptured  lyre. 

To  wanton  Morna’s  melting  eye.” 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel’s  eyes  of  flame. 

And  high  his  sable  locks  arose, 

And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came, 

As  fear  and  rage  alternate  rose. 

” And  thou  ! when  by  the  blazing  oak 
I lay,  to  her  and  love  resign’d, 

S^,  rode  ye  on  the  eddvnng  smoke. 

Or  sail’d  ye  on  the  midnight  wind ! 

” Not  thine  a race  of  mortal  blood. 

Nor  old  Glengyle’s  pretended  line ; 

Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood, 

’Thy  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine.” 

He  mutter’d  thrice  St.  Oran’s  rhyme. 

And  thrice  St.  Fillan’s  powerful  prayer  ;♦ 

Then  turn’d  him  to  the  eastern  clime. 

And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

And,  bending  o’er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind  ; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  rung. 

As  many  a magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax’d  the  Spirit’s  altering  form. 

Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew ; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm, 

With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew. 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear  : 

The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew ; 

But  not  a lock  of  Moy’ s loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

thouah  Bruce  litUo  needed  that  the  ann  ofSt  Pi1hn  ibould  imift 
his  own,  he  dedicated  to  him,  in  cratitude,  a priory  at  Killin,  upoa 
Loch  Tay. 

In  tlie  Scot*  Mairazino  for  July,  1809,  there  i*  a copy  of  a very 
curious  crown  rrant.  dated  Ilth  July,  1487,  by  which  Jamea  Dl. 
confirms,  to  Malice  Doire,  an  inhaUtant  of  Stralhfillan,  in  Perth- 
shire, the  peaceable  exercise  and  eiuoy  mont  of  a relic  of  8t.  Fillan 
beinp  apimruntly  the  Iwad  of  a pastoral  staff  called  the  Qiu^rioh! 
which  he  and  his  prodecessort  are  said  to  have  poaseooed  oinre 
^ day*  of  Robert  Bruce.  A*  tho  Quearich  was  used  to  euro 
dtsooM*.  this  document  is  probably  tho  most  ancient  patent  ewr 
(ranted  for  a quack  medicine.  The  inaeniou*  oorrespondeot.  ^ 
whom  it  i*  furoishad,  Arther  obaerve*.  that  additional  paitiooluB, 
concemina  St  Fillan,  are  In  be  found  in  Bn.LKKOSN*8  Bom» 
Book  4.  folio  ccxii,  and  in  PumAirr's  Tour  fn  Seotimmd.  im‘ 
pp.  It,  15. 

ISee  a note  on  tho  lines  in  the  first  canto  of  Mannion.  . . . 

“ Thence  to  St  Fillan**  blessed  well. 

Whose  sprina  can  fienziod  dream*  dispel. 

And  the  enzeo  brain  reatore,"  Ac.— Ed.) 
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W3d  mingliog  with  the  howling  gale, 

Load  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise ; 

High  o’er  the  miaatrers  head  they  sail, 

Juad  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  Toice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood 
As  CMsed  the  more  than  mortal  veU : 

And,  spattering  foul,  a shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hiding  nrebrands  fell. 

Next  dropp’d  from  high  a mangled  arm ; 

The  hogers  strain’d  an  half-drawn  blade : 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  tnmk,  a gasping  head. 

Oft  o’er  that  head,  in  battling  field. 

Stream’d  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore ; 
That  arm  the  broad  claymore  could  wield, 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

Wo  to  Moneira’s  sullen  rills! 

Wo  to  Glenfinlas*  dreary  glen  I ‘ 

There  nerer  son  of  Albin’s  hills 
Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen! 

E’en  the  tired  pilmm’s  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  mun  that  sheltering  den, 
L«t,  journeying  in  their  ra^  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  toe  Glen. 

And  we— behind  the  Chieftain’s  shield, 

No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell ; 

None  leads  the  people  to  the  field — 

And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell. 

Obone  a lie’  1 O hone  a rie* ! 

The  pride  of  Albin’s  line  is  o’er  1 
And  fall'n  Glenartne^s  stateliest  tree ; 

We  ne’er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more  t 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


ST  WALTSB  SCOTT. 

SiiATiao’xB.  or  Smallholra  Tower,  the  scene  of 
the  following  ballad,  is  mtuated  on  the  northern 
hoondarr  of  Roxburghshire,  among  a cluster  of 
wild  rocks,  called  Sandiknow^-Crags,  the  property 
o(  Hugh  Soott^  Esq.  of  Harden.  The  tower  is  s 
high  square  budding,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall, 
now  ruinous.  The  circuit  of  the  outer  court,  b^g 
defended  on  three  sides,  by  a precipice  and  morosa 
is  accessible  only  from  the  west,  by  a steep  and 

* “’nii  pkee  [the  iknn  booae  in  the  {mmediite  ricinitr  of 
Hmil&ofai}  ie  renieted  i&teraftiiif  to  poetical  readen,  by  He 
haTiay  been  the  lesidetice.  in  eariy  Bfe,  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  who 
baa  erlebraied  it  in  hie  ‘ Eve  of  St.  John.'  To  it  bo  probably  al- 
Iwte  ie  the  mlroductioo  to  the  third  canto  of  Manniuo 

‘ Then  riae  than  craci,  that  roonotaio  tower. 

Which  channed  my  uney's  wakening  hour.*  ” 

SeoU  Mag.  March,  1809. 

* TW  fbliowinjr  panage,  in  Dr.  HsmT  Morb’s  Appendix  to 

M iarideccagoMrr  rolatn  to  a findlar  phenonunon 

1 enfen,  that  the  budiea  of  derik  may  not  be  only  wami,  but 
awqpwb  hot,  aa  it  was  in  him  that  took  one  of  Inelancthon’t 
nmaam  by  the  hand,  aitd  ao  scorched  her.  that  «ho  bore  the  mark 
to  kn  dytof  day.  But  the  examples  of  cold  an  more  fro- 
wns; ai  io  Utal  ftmoo*  story  of  Cuntius,  when  he  touched  the 
aim  of  a eectaia  woman  of  Pentoeb.  aa  the  lay  in  her  bed,  be  felt 
w eold  at  iee ; and  ao  did  the  spirit's  claw  to  Anne  Stylea”— 
£1 IM2,  & 13S. 

1 18es  teintjoduetioa  to  the  third  canto  of  Marmioo 

" It  vna  a benen  scene,  and  wild. 

Whore  naked  cliA  were  rudely  piled ; 

But  erer  and  anon  between 
Ley  select  tufla  of  softest  pecn ; 

Aim  well  the  looely  infiut  knew 

Kecesaes  where  the  sraOflosrer  craw,"  Sx.-  -Bo.  1 

t The  plale-Mck  is  coat-armour ; the  eannt-brace,  or  warn- 
mro,  armoar  fiir  the  body ; the  iperthe,  a battle-axe. 

t [.M^d  Erera.  and  Sir  Brian  Laloun.auriiicthe  year  IM4,  com- 
ained  the  most  dread/til  rarages  upoo  the  SooUiih  ftontiers.  com- 
Ujlun-  roo>t  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  the  men  of  Llddoa- 
nile,  to  take  aamranee  under  the  Kinx  of  Enxland.  Upon  the 
iMh  Xwmbw  in  that  year,  the  sura  total  of  their  depredations 
Urns,  in  bloody  ledger  of  Lord  Bvett;-- 


f awna,  churches,  basUll 


tafaw. 
IWt  (cattle). 


l« 

tea 

8I< 


le.j 


rocky  path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a Border 
keep,  or  fortrosa,  are  placed  one  above  another,  and 
communicate  by  a narrow  stair;  on  the  roof  are 
two  bartizans,  or  platforms,  for  defence  or  pleasure. 
The  inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the  outer  an 
iron  mte:  the  distance  between  them  being  nine 
feet,  the  tnicknees,  namely,  of  the  wall.  From  the 
elevated  situation  of  Smaylho’me  Tower,  it  is  seen 
many  miles  in  every  direction.  Among  the  crags 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  on^  more  eminent,  u 
called  the  Watcf\fold,  and  is  said  to  hive  been  the 
station  of  a beacon,  in  the  times  of  war  with  Eng- 
land. Without  the  tower-court  is  a ruined  chi^. 
Brotherstone  is  a heath,  in  the  neighbourhooa  of 
Smaylho’me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewis’s 
T*aUa  of  Wonder.  It  is  here  published,  with  some 
additional  illustrations  partiinuarly  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  AncramMoor;  which  seemed  prtmer 
in  a work  upon  Border  antiquities.  The  oitastro^e 
of  the  tale  is  founded  upon  a well  known  Irish  bra- 
dition.t  This  ancient  fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed 
the  scene  of  the  Editor’s  infancy,  and  seemed  to 
claim  from  him  this  attempt  to  edebrate  them  in  a 
Border  tale.t 


The  Eve  or  St.  Joke. 


The  Baron  of  Smaylho’me  rose  with  day, 
He  spurrid  his  courser  on. 

Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  wzy, 
That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 


He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear; 

He  went  not  ’gainst  the  Ei^sh  yew, 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jackf  was  braced,  and  his  l^met  was 
laced. 

And  bis  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore; 

At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a good  steel  ^rthe. 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  return’d  in  three  days  space, 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour; 

And  weary  was  his  courser’s  pace, 

As  ho  reach’d  his  rocky  tower. 


He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moorii 
Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 

Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 
’Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 


shape,  ...... 

Nagt  and  geldinga,  ..... 

Oayt.  ....... 

Bolli  of  corn.  ..... 

Inaigbt  gear,  Ac.  (fumitme,)  on  (ncalenlable  quantity. 

MaBonts  State  Papert,  vol  I 
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For  thooe  lerTicaa  Sir  Ralph  Even  wax  made  a Lord  of  Pariia- 
mont  See  a xtrain  of  exulting  congmUilation  upon  bix  promo- 
tion, poured  forth  by  some  oonteroponur  minstrel,  in  Uiis  to- 
lume,  p.  64. 

The  Kine  of  England  bad  promised  to  these  two  barrmi  a feu- 
dal grant  of  the  cuanlry.  which  tlicy  had  thus  rnduceil  to  a de- 
sert ; upon  lii-aring  wliicn.  ArchilMiln  Douglas,  the  seventh  Eari  of 
Angus , i.s  said  to  nave  swum  to  write  tho  de^of  investiture  ih>- 
on  their  skins,  with  sh.irp  iK-ns  and  bloody  ink.  in  resentment  fur 
thi'ir  having  dcfBccd  the  Irmibe  oflus  anccetncs,  at  Melrose. — 
Qodncr>ifi.  fii  IStK,  I/ml  Evnn  and  lAluun  ugaui  entered  Scot- 
land, witli  nn  army  consisting  of  300Q  mercenaries,  1600  English 
Bordcrcrs.nnd  TOOiusured  .‘tpoflish-mcn.rhicfly  Annstrones.Tam* 
bulls,  Hiiil  other  broken  clans.  In  tills  eccsiiul  incursion,  the  Eng- 
lish pem-raU  oven  p.xcc<nkd  Iheir  former  c.nicliy.  Evers  burmsl 
tho  tower  of  BnM>mhnUM>,  with  its  lady, la  nniileniul  aged  woman, 
says  Lesley,)  and  her  wlmlt*  family.  Tlin  English  peneiratot!  ns 
for  fts  Melrose,  which  they  had  destroyed  last  year,  and  which 
thi;y  now  apnin  iiilingnl.  As  tlioy  nUnrmaJ  towards  Jedburgh, 
they  were  fnllnwed  by  Angus,  at  the  head  of  tOOO  hursn,  wImi  was 
shortly  nlleHoincd  by  the  mmous  Norninn  Lesley,  with  a body  of 
Pifu-mcn.  The  English,  being  prohiildy  unwilfinx  to  cross  the 
Teviot,  while  tile  Scots  btmx  upon  their  rear,  halted  upon  Ancram 
Moor,  nhovo  tho  village  of  that  name  ; and  the  ScottiA  general 
was  dt-lils'Tnlinp  whether  to  advance  Of  rolire,  when  Sir  Walter 
Scott, ^ of  Bticcleurh,  enmn  up  at  full  speed,  with  a small  but 

* Hi«  Editor  kiut  found  no  instance  upon  record,  of  this  fsnilly  having 
taken  usortnea  with  England.  Henos,  they  osaally  snSerad  dmdfallr 
from  the  English  foraya  Io  Augnit,  IA44,  Ittojrear  prvoadfag  tbs  hauls.) 
the  wholv  landa  bstonging  to  Bneelnieh,  to  West  TsviiMdata.  srsrs  liar- 
Hsdby  Evtra;  the  ootworks,  or  hartnkln,  of  the  lover  of  BsMsholss, 
borurd  ; tight  Scots  tlaia,  thirty  mads  prlsonrrs,  and  aa  Immsass  prey 

(of  horsts,  cattle,  and  shsep.  earrisd  oB.  The  Unda  epon  Kals  Water, 
belonging  to  the  auM  ohmnaJn,  srere  also  ploodered,  and  aaeh 
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Vet  was  bis  helaiet  back’d  and  bow’d, 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore, 

His  aae  and  nis  dagger  with  blood  imbruod,— 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellaga 
He  held  him  close  and  still ; 

And  he  wliistlcd  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page, 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

“Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page, 

Come  hither  to  my  knee ; 

Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

“Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 

And  look  thou  tell  mo  true ! 

Since  I from  Smaylho’me  tower  have  been, 

VVhat  did  thy  lady  do  1” — 

“ Mv  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light. 

That  bums  on  the  wild  vVatchfold ; 

For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 
Of  the  English  foemcn  told. 

“ The  bittern  clamour’d  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill ; 

Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross. 

To  the  eiry  Beacon  Hill. 

" I watch’d  her  steps,  and  silent  came 
Where  she  sat  her  on  a stone 
No  watcliman  stood  by  the  dreary  dame, 

It  burned  all  alone. 

“The  second  night  I kept  her  in  sight, 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came. 

And,  by  Mary’s  might ! an  armed  Knight 
Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

“.•Ind  many  a word  that  warlike  lord 
Did  speak  to  my  lady  there: 

But  the  ram  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast. 

And  I heard  not  what  they  were. 

“The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountain-blast  was  still, 

As  again  I watch’d  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hul. 

“And  I heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  eve ; 

And  say,  ‘Come  this  night  to  thy  lady’s  bower; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron’s leava 

ch»en  t>ody  of  hi*  reUitMis,  tbe  rest  of  whom  were  near  at  iMnd. 
By  tbe  odvico  of  thii  expertenced  warrior, (to  whoiie  conduct  Pita- 
cot  tic  and  Buchanan  axciibe  the  aucceai  of  tho  enmyomentd  Aii- 
pia  witlidrcw  from  thn  hci|(ht  which  ho  occupied,  and  drew  up 
iii«  forces  behind  it,  upon  a mcce  of  low  flat  ground,  called  Panior- 
iNJUfh,  or  Panicl-h^h.  Tnc  spare  Iwrsoa  bcini;  sent  to  an  cmi- 
nenne  in  their  rear,  appeared  to  the  Enclish  to  bo  the  main  body 
or  the  Scots,  in  the  act  offlishL  Under  this  persuasion,  Evers 
and  Latoun  hurried  nrccipitatoly  forward,  and,  bannir  ascende^i 
the  hill  which  their  foes  liad  abandoned,  were  no  lew  dismayed 
than  astonished,  to  fliid  the  phalanx  of  Scottish  spearmen  drawm 
up,  in  firm  array,  u|ion  the  flat  pound  below.  The  Soots  in  Uieir 
turn  became  the  assailants.  A heron,  roused  from  tho  marshes 
hy  the  tumult,  soared  away  betwixt  the  cncounterini  armies : 
01”  exclaimed  Anjrus,  " that  I had  here  my  wliitc  iroas  hawk, 
that  wc  mhrht  all  yoke  at  WK)i>\"—(}odserttfi.  'Die  Ehylish, 
Irrenthicfs  and  fatipred,  harina  the  sottinx  sun  and  wind  full  in 
their  faces,  were  unable  to  withstand  Um;  resolute  and  desperate 
clianrc  of  the  Scottish  lances.  No  sooner  had  they  bepin  to  wa- 
ver, than  Ihetr  own  allies,  the  assured  Borderers,  who  had  been 
wailinc  the  event,  threw  aside  tlicir  red  crosses,  and.  joinitni  their 
countrymen,  made  a most  merciless  slauahter  amonx  the  English 
fiicitivcs,  the  lairsucm  callinx  upon  each  other  to  ” remember 
Broonihousol”— LKaLBY,  ix  479. 

In  the  battle  fell  Lord  Evers,  and  liai  son,  toxether  with  Sir  Bri- 
an Latoun.  and  90o  Enxlishmen,  many  of  whom  were  (lersoni  of 
rank.  A thousaiai  prisoners  were  taken.  Amonx  these  was  a pa- 
triotic alderman  of  London.  Rend  hynatnn,  who,  havinx  enntu- 
macioiwly  refused  to  pay  hit  (rortion  of  a benevolence,  demanded 
fmm  tlar  city  hy  Honrr  VIII.,  was  sent  hy  royal  authoriu-  to  serve 
oxaitMt  lire  Scots.  Tliean,  at  scttlinx  his  ransom,  lie  fiiund  still 
more  exorbitant  in  their  exactions  than  the  monarch.— Rbdpath'8 
Border  UUtory,  563. 

Evers  was  mw^  rexretlod  by  Kina  Henry,  wlio  swore  to  aicnxe 
his  death  upon  Anxus.  aninst  whom  he  ennoiived  himself  to 
lui  vn  iNirtinular  eruunrU  of  resentment,  on  acconnf  of  favours  re- 
cwvct)  by  the  cart  at  his  hands.  The  answer  of  Anfus  was  worthy 
of  a Doualosi  " Is  our  brotlicr-in-law  offeulorl,"*  said  be,  " that 
obuinwl ; SO  Beau  ilsln,  simI  the  Moss  Tnwnr  (a  fortrtss  near  Rrkfutd) 
•moktd  wry  tort.  Tho*  Uucctcach  bad  a loua  accoaot  to  settls  at  Ao- 
crass  Hoar — Mwrdtn’a  SlaU  Poptrt,  np.  45,  41. 

VII*”***  “***isd  lbs  widow  of  Jamss  IV.,  lUier  le  Klnx  Usury 


“ ' He  lifts  his  apoar  with  the  bold  Buccleuch ; 

His  lady  is  all  alone; 

The  door  she’ll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true, 

On  tho  eve  of  good  St  John.’— 

“ 'I  cannot  come;  1 must  not  come; 

I dare  not  come  to  thee; 

On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I must  wander  alone : 

In  thy  bower  I may  not  be.’— 

“ ‘Now,  out  on  thee,  fainthearted  knight! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay ; 

For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  mect( 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer’s  day. 

" 'And  I’ll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder 
shall  not  sound, 

And  rushes  shall  be  stfcw’d  on  the  stair ; 

So,  by  the  black  rood-stone,*  and  by  holy  St.  John, 
I conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there !' — 

“ ' Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush 
beneath  my  foot, 

And  tho  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow. 

Yet  there  slecpeth  a priest  in  the  chamber  to  tue  east, 
And  my  footstep  he  would  know.’— 

“ ‘O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  cast 
For  to  Dryburght  the  way  he  has  ta’en ; 

And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass. 

For  the  soul  of  a kmghi  that  is  slayne.^ — 

“ He  turn’d  liim  around,  and  grimly  he  frown’d ; 

Then  he  laugh’d  right  scornfully— 

‘ He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that 
knight. 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me : 

" ' At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have 

fewer, 

y chamber  will  I bo.’— 

With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone, 

.And  no  more  did  1 see.’’ 

Then  changed,  I trow,  was  that  bold  Baron’s  brow. 
From  tho  dark  to  the  blood-red  high ; 

“Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  kmgbt  thou  hast 
seen. 

For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die  !’* — 

“His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon’s  red 
light; 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue; 

I,  oa  a aood  Scolaman,  have  avenged  mr  ravaged  cuuntry,  and 
tho  defaced  tomlM  of  ray  anecston,  upon  Ral^  Even  T Thor 
wore  IwUcr  men  than  be,  and  I waa  bound  to  do  no  Itraa— mod  wtU 
ho  take  my  lifo  for  that  I Little  knowa  King  Henry  the  akirta  of 
Kimelable:'  I can  koopmyaolf there  againat  all hiaEnxliah  hent.*' 
— Godscboit. 

Such  waa  the  noU>d  battle  of  Ancram  Moor.  Tbe  apot.  on 
whicli  it  woa  fought,  is  called  Lilyard'i  Edge,  from  an  Amajcooi- 
an  Scottish  woman  of  that  name,  who  ta  reported,  by  tradition,  to 
hare  diatinguiahed  herself  in  the  same  manner  aa  8<|uire  WiUier- 
ington.l  The  old  t*«ople  point  nut  her  monument,  now  brokeo 
and  defaced.  The  inacription  ia  said  to  have  been  lecibic 
this  century,  and  to  have  nui  thus 

” Pair  maiden  Lyllianl  lies  under  this  atano. 

Little  was  her  stature.  Iwt  great  was  her  flune ; 

Upon  the  Engliah  louna  the  bu<l  monr  thiiropa, 

And,  when  her  legs  were  cutted  off,  aiio  fought  upon  her  aturapa.” 
Vide  Recount  ttf  the  Parish  Metroaa, 

It  appeals,  from  a passage  in  Stowe,  that  an  ancestor  of  Load 
Evers  bekl  also  a grant  of  Scottish  lands  from  an  Engliah  monarch. 

" I have  seen,”  says  the  historian,  *'  under  the  broad  oeaJo  of  Che 
said  King  Edward  I.,  a manor,  called  Kelnet.  in  the  county  of 
Porfarc,  in  Scotland,  and  ncere  tlie  furthest  part  of  the  Mnwi  na- 
tion northward,  given  to  John  Urn  and  hia  beiret,  aoceator  to  tho 
LonI  Ure.  that  now  is,  for  his  oervioo  done  in  iImm  twrtea,  with 
market,  he.  dated  at  Lanorcost,  the  90th  day  of  OiAober. 
regia,  34.”— Srowm’s  Attnals,  p.  910.  This  grant,  like  that  of 
Hcfira,  miut  have  lieen  dangeroua  to  the  rocciver. 

* 'nie  black-rood  of  Melrose  waa  a crucifix  ofblack  maiMe,  and 
of  superior  aanrtity. 

t Drybiirrh  AUicy  is  lieautifully  aituatnl  on  the  lianka  of 
Tweed.  After  ila  diaaohition,  it  liecame  the  propepy  of  the  Hol- 
liburtona  of  Newmaina,  and  ia  now  the  aent  of  the  Right  Honowrn- 
bln  tho  Earl  of  Buchan.  It  liclonatd  to  the  order  of  Prcimmat». 
tenses.— JTIm*  ancient  Banaia  or  Newmaina  were  ultimately  ic- 
prnsentod  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  remaina  now  repose  in  chetr 
oometery  at  Drybuigh.— Eo.) 

t KlrnvUbla.  now  called  Cairnlatilc.  ia  a laeaniaieoni  cravt  ax  ilw 
bsad  of  Doaglaadala  |Ses  notaa  to  Canla  Oaagvratta,  WawalM 
Novala,  vol.  vr) 

I (Sae  CA«vy  Ckoaa] 
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I t itcMu  ucf  u«uiJV9  UI9  uaxiit; , 

that  Iftdr  bri^L  she  called  the  knight 
Richmra  of  Uoldinghame.” — 


On  his  diield  wu  a hound,  in  a silver  leash  bound, 
And  his  crest  was  a branch  of  the  yew.’*— 

Thou  best,  thou  best,  thou  little  foot-page, 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me ! 

For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 
AH  under  the  Eildon-tree." — ♦ 

“Vet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord  I 
For  I heard  her  name  his  name ; 

And  that  ladj 

Sir 

The  bold  Baron’s  brow  then  changed,  I trow 
From  high  blood-  red  to  pale— 

The  grave  is  deep  and  dark— and  the  corpse  is  stiiT 
and  stark — 

So  1 may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

“Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Elildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 

F b3  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gay  f^lant  was  slain. 

“The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight, 

Aad  the  wild  winds  drown’d  the  name ; 

For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks 
do  wng, 

For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame !” 

Ee  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower- 

Aod^e  mounted  the  narrow  stair,  , 

To  ibe  bartizan  seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her 
wail. 

Be  {bund  his  lady  fair. 

Thai  hdv  sat  in  mournful  mood ; 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale : 

Orw  Tweed’s  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun’sf  wood, 

.tad  ail  down  Teviotdale. 

“Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright!” 

“Aow  hail,  thou  Baron  true! 

Wfiai  news,  what  news,  from  Ancram  fi^t  7 
What  news  from  the  bold  Bucclcuch  V — 

“The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a southern  fell ; 

Aad  fiaccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore, 

To  watch  our  beacons  well.” — 

The  lady  blush’d  red,  but  nothing  she  said : 

>'or  added  the  Baron  a word  : 

Then  she  stepo’d  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair, 
And  so  did  ner  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourn’d,  and  the  Baron  toss’d  and 
turn’d. 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said, 

“The  worms  around  him  cre^,  and  his  bloody 

grave  is  deep 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead  I” — 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-bell, 

The  night  was  w'ellnigh  done. 

When  a heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

Tftelady  look’d  through  the  chamber  fair, 

Bt  the  light  of  a dying  flame ; 

Asa  she  was  aware  of  a knight  stood  there — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame! 

* CUmi  if  a high  hill,  terniinatinar  in  three  conical  nimmttK, 
ni»r4iatct)r  aboav  tl«  town  of  Meirnao.  where  arc  the  admirtM 
raaw  of  a nMni^ent  monaiitenr.  Eildon-Irce  i>  said  to  be  the 
H<ot  whoe  Taoauu  Ibe  Rhrtnci  uttered  bia  propbeciea.  8oe 

* Mertoan  it  the  beautiful  seat  of  Hugh  Soott,  Ea(|  of  Harden. 

I ptoec— Place  of  rendervren. 

t The  cwaunataoce  of  the  min.  *'  who  never  *aw  the  dar."  hi 
Ml  rateeiy  iouaioarr.  About  fifty  yun  ago,  an  unfortunate 
fonale  wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a dark  vault,  amony  the 
rjA»afDrybureh  Abbey,  which,  duriny  the  day. (he  never  quitted. 
Vbra  DtfBt  foU,  abe  anued  from  tbi«  ntiverable  bahitation,  and 
met  to  the  home  of  Mr.  HaJilairton  of  Nawmaing,  tlie  editor’* 
peal  gyandfother,  <r  to  that  of  Mr.  Enkine  ofSheilfield,  two  ^cn- 
tle«ea  «/  the  Dfiyhbourfaood.  From  their  charity,  the  obtained 
aadi  neertaartea  aa  the  could  be  prevail«l  upon  to  accept  At 
tedva,  aaeb  aifbt  aba  bfiitad  hw  eaodto.  and  nturaod  to  her 
2A 


"Alas!  away,  away!”  she  cried, 

" For  the  holy  Virgin’s  sake !’’-~ 

"Lady.  1 know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side; 

But,  lady,  be  will  not  awake. 

By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three, 

In  bloody  f^ave  have  1 lain ; 

The  mass  and  the  death  prayer  are  said  for  me, 
But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

" By  the  Baron’s  brand,  near  Tweed’s  fwr  strandi 
Most  foullv  slain,  I fell ; 

And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon’s  height, 
For  a space  is  doomed  to  dwell. 

" At  our  tiysting-place.t  for  a certain  space, 

I must  wander  to  and  fro ; 

But  1 bad  not  bad  power  to  come  to  thy  bower, 
Had’st  thou  not  conjured  me  so.” — 

Love  maste^d  fear — her  brow  she  cross’ 

" How.  Richard,  hast  thou  sped? 

And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  7” — 

The  vision  shook  his  bead  I 

" Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life ; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe : 

That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 

This  awful  sign  receive.” 

He  laid  bis  lefr  palm  on  an  oaken  beam ; 

His  right  upon  her  hand  \ 

The  lady  shrunk  and  fainting  sunk, 

For  it  scorch’d  like  a fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four, 

Remains  on  that  board  impress’d ; 

And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 
A covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a nun  in  Dryburgh  bower. 

Ne’er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 

There  is  a monk  in  Melrose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne’er  beholds  the  day,§ 

That  monk,  who  ^aks  to  none— 

That  nun  was  Smaylbo’me’s  Lady  gay. 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


CADYOW  CASTLE. 

BY  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

The  mins  of  Cadyow,  or  Cadzow  Castle  the  an 
cient  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Hmuiltoiv 
are  situated  upon  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river 
Evan,  about  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
I^lyde.  It  was  dismantled,  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Civil  Wars,  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
rv,  to  whose  cause  the  house  of  Hamilton  devoted 
themselves  with  a generous  zeal,  which  occasioned 
their  temporary  obscuritv,  and,  very  nearly,  their  total 
ruin.  The  situation,  or  the  ruins,  embosomed  in 
wood,  darkened  by  ivy  and  creeptng  shrubs^  and 
oyerhanmng  the  brawling  torrent,  is  romantic  m the 
I'lghcst  degree.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cad- 
yow is  a grove  of  immense  oaks,  the  remains  of  the 
Caledonian  Forest, which  anciently  extendi  through 
the  south  of  Scotland,  from  the  eastern  to  theAt- 
nntic  Ocean.  Some  of  these  trees  measure  twenty- 
five  feet,  and  upwards,  in  circumference ; and  the 

vmiU,  nsjmtinc  her  frlciMlIy  ncifrhhoiirs.  Ihnt,  iliirinjf  hpr  abaonce, 
her  hHliiUilion  wn«  arranjred  >>r  a (pint,  to  AvlK>m  aho  gavv  tbo 
uncouth  name  of  FaUtpn;  ihurriliiiiKhim  aa  a little  man.  wennnr 
heavy  iron  (boos  with  which  iio  ifamplcri  the  ciny  floor  of  the 
vault,  to  ili.iiH'l  iije  (lamtw.  Tliis  rircuriKtiinre  raiMeil  her  to  l>o 
reitarili'd.  hy  the  well-inrormcii,  with  mom^viiion,  aa  deranged  in 
her  iinderetamlitu' ; niul  hy  tin*  «ii^ar,  with  enme  deareo  of  tenor, 
Tho  r.'une  of  her  ailuptmc  thw  cxtniunlinary  mom  of  lifo  aim 
would  never  explain.  If  woh,  Imwever,  believed  to  have  been 
ocenHioned  hy  a vow,  th.if,  dnriiiK  tlie  alisenco  of  a man  to  whom 
■lie  wnn  attached.  <ihn  would  never  look  upon  the  auii.  Her  lover 
never  reiiimotl.  He  fidl  diirintr  the  civil  war  of  and  (he 

never  more  would  lH>hold  the  liphl  of  day. 

Th»!  vault,  or  rnlhe.r  duneeon,  in  which  ihw  unfortunate  woman 
iyad  and  died,  pa«iM  (till  hy  tire  name  of  the  (upernatiiral  beinp. 
witli  which  it*  ploom  wax  tenanted  by  her  dwluro^  imafination, 
and  few  of  tbe  neishbourins  pooMula  dara  enter  it  by  nigul.  1M3, 
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slate  of  decay,  in  which  they  now  appear^hows 
that  they  may  have  witncaacd  the  rites  of  the  Pruids. 
The  whole  scenery  is  included  in  the  magnificent 
and  extensive  park  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  There 
was  long  preserved  in  this  forest  the  breed  of  the 
Scottish  wild  cattle,  until  their  ferocity  occasioned 
their  being  extirpated,  about  forty  years  ago.*  Their 
appearance  was  beautiful,  being  milk-white,  with 
black  muzzles,  horns,  and  hoofs.  The  bulls  are  de- 
scribed by  ancient  authors  ns  having  white  manm ; 
but  those  of  latter  days  had  lost  that  peculiarity, 
perhaps  by  intermixture  with  the  tame  breed.t 
In  detading  the  death  of  the  Regent  Murray, 
which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  following  ballad,  it 
would  be  injustice  to  ray  reader  to  use  other  w'ords 
than  those  of  Dr.  Robertson,  whose  account  of  that 
memorable  event  forms  a beautifiil  piece  of  historical 
painting. 

*'  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  the  person  who 
committal  this  barbarous  action.  He  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  soon  after  the  battle  of  Langside, 
n«  we  have  already  related,  and  owed  his  life  to  the 
Rctrcut’.s  clesnmcy.  Dm  imrt  of  hss  estates  had  been 
b<'slovt’('d  upon  one  of  the  Kegent’s  fayoiirifes.t  who 
seized  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  wife  nak<xl,  in  a 
cold  night,  into  the  open  fieUls,  where,  beiore  next 
niorninp,  she  Wcanuy  ftirimij»ly  innd.  This  injury 
nmde  a deeper  impression  on  him  than  the  benefit  he 
luid  received,  and  from  that  inoraeot  he  vowed  to  be 
rwcngcd  of  th®  Rei'ent.  Party  rage  strengthened 
and  irUlamed  his  private  rescntincnt.  His  kinsmen, 
the  Harailtuns,  applauded  the  enterprise,  ^'he 
maxim.s  of  tlint  age  justified  the  ttiost  desperate 
course  he  could  take  to  obtain  venseance.  He  fol- 
lowal  the  Regent  for  some  time,  and  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  strike  the  blow.  He  resol  ved,  ,ai  last, 
to  wait  till  his  enemy  should  arrive  at  tdnlithgow, 
tlirough  which  he  was  to  pnsjt  in  his  wnjfrom  Stir- 
ling to  Kdinbargh.  He  took  bis  stand  m a wofulen 
gillerv,fi  which  had  a window  towards  the  street; 
siiread  a feiuher-lH;d  on  the  tloor,  to  hinder  the  noi.se 
of  his  feet  from  being  heard;  hungup  a black  cloth 
iM'himi  him,  that  his  shadow  might  not  be  obmn'ved 
from  wiibotii ; and,  after  all  this  preparation,  calmly 
(-x|M*cted  the  Regent's  approach,  who  had  lodged, 
during  the  night,  in  a house  not  far  distant.  Home 
indistinct  information  of  the  danger  wliich  threatened 
him  had  lieeri  conveyed  to  the  Regent,  ami  he  paid 
so  much  regard  to  it,  that  he  resolved  tt>  return  by 
the  same  gate  through  winch  he  had  entered,  ami  to 
fetch  a eumpass  round  the  town.  Hut,  ns  (he  crow-d 
ahnui  the  gate  was  great  and  he  himself  unne- 
quainti.'d  with  fear,  ho  proceeded  dirfCtly  along  the 
street ; nni!  the  larotig  of  pigiple  obliging  him  to 
move  very  slowly,  gave  the  assassin  time  to  lake 
80  true  an  aim,  that  he  shot  him,  with  a .ringic  bul- 
let, through  the  lower  part  of  hishelly.  ami  killed  the 
horse,  of  a gentleman  w'ho  rode  ori  nis  other  side. 
Hi.s  followers  inamnily  endeavoured  to  break  into 
the  house,  whence  the  blow  had  come:  but  they 
found  the  door  strongly  Hnrrieadowl,  and,  bef-ira  it 
could  be  forced  open,  Hamilton  had  mounted  a 
Ib.d  horse, II  which  stood  ready  for  him  at  a hack 

Sassage,  and  was  got  far  beyond  their  reach.  The 
Icgeiu  died  the  same  night  of  his  wound.” — History 
of  Gotland,  book  v. 

Bothwellhaugh  rode  straight  to  Hamilton,  whore 
he  wa.s  received  in  triumph;  for  the  ashes  of  the 
houses  in  Clydesdale,  which  had  been  burned  by 
Murray’s  army,  were  yet  smoking ; and  party  preju- 
dice, the  habits  of  the  age,  and  the  enormity  of  the 

* (The  breeil  hod  not  been  entiroly  extirpnte<l.  Tliero  rom«in- 
(w)  rertnini)'  n TnoKnilieent  heni  of  thi.-M  eattio  in  CoJyuw  Forest 
within  IheiK-  few  yean).  Ism.— ED.l 
t They  were  liiniiorly  kepi  in  ihe  nark  at  Dnimlanrie,  and  aro 
at:l|  to  Ik*  «c<>ii  at  Cliillinitham  Cattle,  in  NortJiiiniborland.  For 
Uieirnaluie  and  iVrocily,  too  noil’s. 

: Thin  wat  Sir  Jami'a  Bellciidcn,  Lord  Juafice-rlerk,  whr«io 
ihntnernl  amt  iniimnan  rapacity  occasioned  ibo  catastropbo  in  Ihe 
text,— gpornswoonB. 

i This  pnijiTiinir  xallcry  is  atfll  shown.  The  how.  to  which  It 
was  aitacbcd,  was  iho  property  of  the  Archhishop  ftl'.SL  Amimws, 
a iiatumi  brother  to  the  Diiko  of  CliatollicTaiilt.  and  nnriu  to 
Bvthwcllhaniih.  This,  amonx  many  other  circumsinnees,  seems 
to  evince  the  aid  wbien  Bothweilhauxb  received  from  hie  dan  in 
enectinf  ms  puipoae. 

I The  IP&  of  Lord  John  HamUtoa.  CorataaBdalar  of  Abroath. 
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provocation,  seemed  to  his  kinsmen  to  justify  his  ^ 
deed.  After  a short  abode  at  Hamilton,  this  fierce  ^ 
and  determined  man  left  Scotland,  and  served  in 
France,  under  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  Guise, 
to  whom  he  was  doubtless  recommended  by  having 
avenged  the  cause  of  their  niece,  Queen  Mary,  u]mn 
her  ungrateful  brother,  De  Thou  has  recordM,^  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  engage  him,  to  assasanate 
Gaspar  dc  Coligni.  the  famous  Admiral  of  France, 
and  the  buckler  of  the  Hu{menot  cause.  But  the 
character  of  Bothwellhaugh  was  mistaken.  lie 
was  no_  mercenary  trader  in  blood,  and  reacted  the 
ofler  with  contempt  and  indignation.  He  had  no 
Buthori^,  he  said,  from  Scotland  to  commit  mur- 
ders in  Prance ; he  had  avenged  his  own  just  quarrel, 
but  he  would  neither,  for  price  nor  prayer,  avenge 
that  of  another  man.— TViuanwx,  can.  46. 

The  Regent’s  death  happened  23a  January,  1569. 

It  is  applauded  or  stigmatized,  by  contemporary  his- 
torians, according  to  their  religious  or  party  preju-  ‘ 

dices.  The  triumph  of  Blackwood  is  unbounded.  * 

He  not  only  extols  the  pious  feat  of  Rothwellhaugh,  i>| 
“ w'ho.”  he  observes,  ‘‘satisfied,  with  a single  ounce 
of  lead,  him,  whose  sacrilcgioua  avarice  had  stripped 
the,  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Andrews  of  its  co- 
vering but  he  ascribes  it  to  immediate  divine  inspi- 
ration, and  the  escape  of  Hamilton  to  little  less  than 
the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Deity.— J ebb,  voi.  *j 

ii.  p.  263.  With  equal  injustice,  it  was,  by  others,  £ 
made  the  ground  of  a general  national  reflection ; 
for,  when  Jlather  urged  Bcrney  to  nssassina  te  Bnr-  , 
leigh,  and  quoted  the  examples  of  Poltrot  and  Both-  * 
wellhaugh,  the  other  conspirator  answered,  “that  / 
neytlier  Poljrot  nor  Hainbleton  did  attempt  tneir  en-  *' 
terpryso,  without  some  reason  or  consideration  to 
!en<l  them  to  it ; as  the  one  by  hyre,  and  promise  of 
preferment  or  rewarde;  the  other,  upon  desperate 
mind  of  revenge,  for  a lyttle  wrong  done  unto  him, 
as  the  report  goethe,  according  to  the  vjdc  trayterous  ^ 
dysposysyon  of  the  hoole  natyon  of  the  Scoites.”— 
Mubdin’s  State  Papers,  vol.  1.  p.  197.  ♦; 



CADYOW  CASTLE, 

V 

AOOBE&6ED  TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE  TJU>lr  ASIMB 
HAMILTON, IT  BY  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

When  princely  Hamilton’s  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow’s  Gothic  towers. 

The  song  wont  round,  the  goblet  flow’d, 

And  revel  si)ed  the  laughing  hours. 

Tlicn,  thrilling  to  the  harp’s  gay  sound. 

So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer’s  bound, 

As  mirth  and  music  cheer’d  the  hall. 

But  Cadyow’s  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 

And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o’er. 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade. 

Or  echo  Evan’s  hoarser  roar. 

Yet,  still,  of  Cadyow’s  faded  fame, 

You  bid  me  tefl  a minstrel  tale, 

And  tune  my  harp,  of  border  frame. 

On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandalc. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 

From  pleasure’s  lighter  sccnce,  canst  turn 

To  draw  oblivion’s  pall  aside, 

And  mark  the  long-forgotten  um. 

Then,  noble  maid  1 at  thy  command, 

Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise; 

Lo ! as  on  Evan’s  hanks  we  stand, 

The  past  returns — the  present  flies. 

Where,  with  the  rock’s  wood  cover'd  side, 

Were  hlendeil  late  tlie  ruins  green, 

Rise  turret.’  in  fantastic  pride. 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between : 

Where  the  rude  torrent’s  brawling  coarse 
Was  shagg’d  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe, 

8 t£Uoit  daoi^tor  of  Aiditlatkt.  9th  Duke  UamiltoB.— >|Sdl] 
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Tbe  ashler  buttrees  brsTes  its  force, 

And  ramparta  frown  in  battled  row. 

*Tis  night — the  shade  of  ke^p  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan’s  stream  ; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder’s  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  alow  their  light ; the  east  is  gray  ; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  bis  tower ; 

Steeds  anort : uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls— they  hurry  out— 

Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 

As.  dashing  o’er,  the  jovial  rout 
Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode' on  ;• 

His  shouting  merry- men  throng  behind; 

The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 
Was  deeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copse  the  roebucks  bound. 

The  startled  red -deer  sciids  the  plain, 

For  the  hoarse  bugle’s  warrior  sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 

Whose  limbs  a thousand  years  have  worn. 
What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale. 

And  drowns  the  hunter’s  pealing  norn  7 

Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase 
t^at  roam  in  woc^y  Caledon, 

Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race. 

The  Moimtaiu  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

PWee,  on  the  hunter’s  quiver’d  band, 

He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow. 

Spurns  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 

Ami  tosses  high  his  mane  of  snow. 

Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain’s  lance  has  flown ; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies; 

His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan— 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen!  sound  the  Pryscli 

*Tis  noon — against  the  knotted  oak 
The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear; 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 

Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark’d  his  clan, 

On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 

Yet  niue’d  his  eye  the  boldest  man, 

That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

“ Why  fills  not  jBothwellhaugli  his  place, 

Still  wont  our  weal  and  wo  to  share? 

Whr  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  ? 

Why  shares  he  not  our  hunters  fare?” — 

» TV  head  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  at  thi»  period,  vm* 
JvsM.  Earl  of  Arran,  Duke  of  CImtelherault,  in  Finnoe.  ami  firat 
Knerof  the  £lcoUi«h  realm.  In  13(9.  he  uok  a|>puiutc<l  by  Uucen 
Mary  her  heotenant-iteueial  iu  ScoUanil,  under  tbe  aiit^lar  tiUn 
uf  Irr  aduptod  lather. 

♦ Fryae — The  note  hlown  at  the  drath  of  ihe  came.— In  Cido- 
deoiaMm  fneqnem  erat  aylvcalrii  quiduni  hoa.  tiiinr.  ycro  rariur, 
qa.  ei4onr  eamlsluaimu.  jahnm  Hen>ani  et  ilcmiHiam  inatar  Iconit 
(Mtat.  tnirulentus  ac  ftmia  ttlihuniiino  al)liom>n*,  ut  (iniiv 

C40>}arlvicrur)es  vel  maiiibua  contrectarint.  vel  halitu  p«'rnnvvtiri(, 
abi]<  multoa  pMt  die*  otnnino  alMtinuerunt.  AdluM’  tnnta  amta- 
da  hok  bovi  indiia  erai.  ul  non  aoluni  irrilabia  eriuiteii  fiirvniar 
pratemerei.  and  nutantilium  UceMitua  oiiine*  proiiii«cu<>  hiuntiHf 
earaSiua  ae  uncdiii  pt*t«r«t ; ac  canum,  qtii  ainid  n<w  H>nK;is.rinii 
aunt,  imp.'tKa  i<lane  romemneret.  Ej>i»  came#  cartilarrnrxjR,  rod 
aanoria  unaviinirnt.  Erat  i>  oiim  per  illnm  vaatit-dmam  t'alednnun 
lytram  Tnouenc.  aed  inunana  incliotv  jam  aavumiUiM  tnbua  ton- 
taai  Imcm  eat  rvlksiu*.  Strivilincii,  Cumbi-maldir,  et  Kincamim. — 
LjMtJE.v*B.  Scotia  Dc*erfptto.p.  13.— {Bee a ajtcon  Cattle  Dan- 
eerout,  Waverhry  Nm-ela,  vol.  v. — Eo.l 
X Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  aecond  «on  of  the  Duke  of  Chatell^ 
iBub.  and  eommrndatur  of  ih«  Al>b>fr  of  I’aialey.  acted  a diatin- 
cniihed  part  durinf  tlie  Innjblea  of  Q,uoen  Mary'a  reiipi.  and  re- 
maiMd  unalfrraliiv  attachi’il  to  th<-  cmite  of  that  tinfortiinnto 
I«ia6t«!>.  He  led  iIm-  van  of  brr  army  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Lnnc- 
*ide.  ami  wa*  one  of  ibe  comm^nd<r»  at  tlie  Raid  of  Bttrlinc, 
vd.irii  lad  so  mairly  civen  complete  miecm  to  tlic  Qiieeri'a  fac- 
rko.  He  wa*  anceHtor  of  th«*  pre»r>nt  .Maitpii*  of  AUrreom. 

I Tliia  baivny,  etrvteliinc  aloor  the  Ijanka  of  the  Eek.  near  A>i- 
Aendiruiv,  belonreil  to  BothwdllMUcb,  in  riirlitof  Ilia  wife.  The 
nara  of  the  maneioo.  from  whence  »bo  wna  expellwl  in  the  brutal 
manner  • hich  occaj toned  her  death,  art*  x’tll  to  b*-*  *ct*n  in  a liollow 
rWa  the  river.  F<i;iular  n-iiort  tcineits  them  with  the  ri*at- 

ka  giiuel  of  Uit:  Lady  Bothwcllnaiisb ; wUun,  bowovor,  it  coo- 


Stern  Claud  replied, t with  darkening  face, 

(Gray  Paisley’s  haughty  lord  was  ho,) 

” At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase, 

No  more  tho  warrior  wilt  thou  see. 

” Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouseleef 
Saw  Bothwcllhaugh’s  bright  goblets  foam, 
When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  gl^ 

The  war-worn  soldier  turn’d  him  homo. 

“ There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes, 

His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild, 

Sate  in  her  bower,  a pallid  rose. 

And  peaceful  nurstid  her  new-bom  child. 

” O chance  accursed ! past  are  those  days; 

I Fal.se  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came, 

And,  for  the  hearth’s  domestic  blaze, 

Aacends  destruction’s  voluracd  flame. 

" What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wild. 

Where  mountain  Eske  through  woi^ond  flows. 
Her  arms  unfold  a shadowy  child — 

Oh ! is  it  she,  the  palUd  rose  ? 

“ The  wilder’d  traveller  sees  her  glide, 

And  hears  her  fwble  voice  with  awe — 

* Revenge,’  she  cries,  ‘on  Murray’s nride ! 

And  wo  for  injurea  Bothwellhaugn  !’  ” 

He  ceased— and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  Kindred  band, 

And  half  arose  toe  kindling  (.'hief 
And  half  unsheath’d  bis  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o’er  bush,  o’er  stream  and  rock, 

Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  spec^ 

Whose  bloody  poinard’s  frantic  stroke 
Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed  ;ll 

Whose  check  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare, 

As  one  some  vision’d  sight  that  saw, 

Whose  hands  are  bloodv,  loose  his  hair  7 — 

’Tifl  he!  ’tishe!  ’tis  Boihwellhaugh. 

From  gory  Bellc,1T  and  reeling  steed, 

Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a bound, 

And,  rtx'king  from  the  recent  deed, 

He  dash’d  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke—"  ’Tis  sweet  to  hear 
In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown, 

But  sweeter  to  Revenge’s  ear. 

To  drink  a tyrant’s  djnng  groan. 

" Vour  slaughter’d  quarry  proudly  trode, 

At  dawning  morn,  o’er  dale  and  down, 

But  prouder  hns^bom  Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow’s  crowded  town. 

" Fr'^in  the  wild  Border’s  humbled  aide,** 

III  haughty  triumph,  marched  he, 

pHiml*  with  Ijuly  Ann  BotbM-«*ll.  whone  lutment  k no  popalar. 
Thi:(  «i>cctm  in  mi  tenneiout  oTIier  hchia,  UmI,  ap^of  tlwttonca 
of  the  Bnoiniit  edifice  hanne  bo<'n  employed  in  building  ur  remir- 
ine  ih«!  prevent  W,x)dlion»eW.  iibo  ha.v  deemed  it  a part  of  her 

Krivilt-ee  to  Irannt  that  houve  alvii ; and,  even  of  very  late  yeani, 
nv  excited  considerable  diiiiurl«ince  and  terror  amonx  the  do- 
mevlicj.  Thii  i*  a morn  remarkable  vindirnlinn  of  the  righlt  ^ 
fhotft,  n»  the  prevent  Woodho*i*ele«,  which  irivea  hia  title  to  the 
Hnnoiirnblf!  Alexantlcr  Praoer  Tytler.  a Venator  of  Ihe  Colloira  of 
Jiiitice.  is  aitimted  on  the  vlope  of  tlie  Pentland  hills,  divtant  at 
lenvt  four  iniliM  from  her  proper  abode.  Sho  always  appears  in 
white.  niKl  with  her  child  in  her  arms. 

B Kirrel  informs  us.  tlmt  Boihwollhauirh.  heintr  closely  nunraed, 
“ nf>er  that  viair  and  waml  had  lailerl  him,  he  drew  Rrrtb  his 
dncirer,  and  vtrocke  hiv  hone  behind,  whilk  cniiaed  the  horse  to 
leal)  a very  ImNie  ktanke,  |i.  e,  Hitch.l  by  whilk  means  heeveapit, 
anil  gat  away  from  all  tho  rest  of  the  nones.”— Birul’s  Diary, 

p.  18. 

^ BW/e— Saddle.  A word  used  by  Spenser,  and  other  ancient 
authors. 

**  Murtny's  death  took  place  shortly  after  an  expedition  to  the 
Roidprs : which  is  thus  comroomorated  by  the  antbor  of  ^ 
Elegy 

'*  Bn  having  vtahlivcht  all  thing  in  this  sort, 

To  Liddisilnill  ngnne  lie  did  rertort. 

Throw  EwMilnii,  Evkdail,  and  all  tho  daills  rode  be, 

And  alto  lay  ihrer*  nishtv  in  Connabie, 

■Whair  na  princo  lay  thir  hundred  yoiri*  before. 

Nae  lliief  d>imt  viir.  they  did  him  feir  ve  vir : 

And.  that  thay  mild  na  mair  thair  thifi  allege. 

Threcacom  and  Iwi-lfhe  hroclit  of  thame  in  pledge, 

Bvm<  wardit  Ihnme.  whilk  maid  the  tevt  ki^i  orikxir; 

I’liaii  mycht  tlio  rasch  huv  k«*ep  ky  on  the  B^er.” 

Seouith  Poane,  lt(A  century,  p.  833. 
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MINSTRELSY  OF 


While  Knox  relax’d  hia  bigot  pride, 

And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  sec. 

'*  But  can  stem  Power,  with  all  hia  vaunt. 

Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare, 

The  settle  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt. 

Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair  1 

" With  hackbut  bent,*  my  secret  stand, 

Dark  as  the  purpose  deed,  I chose. 

And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band. 
Troop’d  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

" Dark  Morton, t girt  with  many  a spear, 
Murder’s  foul  minion,  led  the  van ; 

And  clash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfarlanes*  ploided  clan.t 

“ Glcncaim  and  stout  ParkheadS  were  nigh. 
Obsequious  at  their  Regent’s  rein, 

And  haggard  Lindesay’s  iron  eye,. 

That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain. II 

“ Mid  pennon’d  spears,  a steely  grove. 

Proud  Murray’s  plumage  floated  high  ; 

Scarce  could  bis  trampling  charger  move, 

So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh.H 

" From  the  raised  vizor’s  shade,  his  eye. 
Dark-rolling,  glanced  the  ranks  along. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high. 

Seem’d  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

" But  yet  his  sadden’d  brow  confess'd 
A passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 

Some  fiend  was  whismring  in  his  breast ; 

’ Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh  !’ 

“ The  death-shot  parts— the  charger  springs— 
Wild  rises  tumult’s  startling  roar ! 

And  Murray’s  plumy  helmet  rings- 
—Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more. 

“ What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel. 

To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell— 

Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell ! 

“ But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 
To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll ; 

And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy. 

To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

“ Mjy  Margaret’s  spectre  glided  near; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw; 

And  shnek’d  in  his  death-deafen’d  car, 

' Remember  injured  Bothwellhaugh !’ 

“ Then  speed  the^  noble  Chatlerault ! 

Spread  to  the  wind,  thy  banner’d  tree ! ♦ 

Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow ! — 

Murray  is  fall’n,  and  Scotland  free.” 

Vaults  every  w’airior  to  his  steed : 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim— 

*'  Murray  is  falrn,  and  Scotland  freed ! 

Couch,  Arran  ! couch  thy  spear  of  flame  1” 

* Haeibut  ben/— Gun  cock’d.  The  carhinn,  with  which  the 
IpMronl  waj  ihot,  k pnwenred  at  Hamilton  Palace.  It  ia  a brasi 
piece,  of  a mMldlinp  lenfth.  rerr  amall  in  the  bore.  and.  what  ia 
rather  extnordinar)’,  appoari  to  nave  been  rifled  or  indented  in  tho 
ham:l.  It  had  a match-lock,  for  which  a modem  firelock  hoi 
been  injudicioualT  aubatituted. 

t Of  tiiia  noted  pen  on.  it  ia  eiKNifh  to  ear,  that  he  waa  active 
in  the  murder  of  David  Rizzki,  and  at  iooat  privy  to  that  of 
Oamicy. 

I Thu  clan  of  Lennox  Hichlandera  were  attached  to  the  Re- 
gent Murrar.  Hollitwhed,  apraking  of  the  battle  of  Langaido, 
aaya  '*  In  thia  faatayle  the  valiancie  of  an  Heiland  gentleman, 
named  Maclkriane,  atood  the  Rcgcnt'a  part  in  great  ttoede  ( for, 
in  the  hotleot  bmnte  of  tho  (ighie,  he  came  tin  with  two  hundred 
of  hia  fWendea  and  countrymen,  and  ao  manftuly  gave  in  upon  tlm 
flankea  of  the  Queen'ojpMple.  that  he  woa  a groat  cauoe  of  the 
diaordering  of  them,  lliia  Madarlane  had  be^  lately  before,  aa 
I have  heard,  condemned  to  die,  for  aome  outran  by  him  com- 
mitted, and  obtayning  pardon  tiuough  ouyte  of  tho  Countcaa  of 
Murray,  he  rreompt^tutd  that  clemencie  hy  thia  piece  of  aorvice 
now  at  thia  baUyle.”  Calderwood'a  account  ia  leaa  favtairoble  to 
the  Macfarlanea  He  atatca  that  ” Macforlone,  with  hia  High- 

iandmen,  fled  (Vom  the  wing  where  they  were  aet.  The  I.ord 
dndMv,  wla>  atood  neareat  to  them  in  the  Regcnt'a  battle,  aaid, 

' Let  them  nl  1 ahall  fill  their  place  betters' and  oo.  atemdng 
forward,  with  a company  of  froah  men,  chargnl  tho  enemy,  whoae 
a poata  were  now  apenl,  with  long  wuapoiu,  lo  that  they  were 


But.  see ! the  minstrel  vision  fails— 

Tne  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more ; 
The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales. 

Or  sink  in  Evan’s  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high. 

The blackbirdw'histles  down  the  vale, 
And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  banner’d  towers  of  Evandalc. 


For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed, 

And  vengeance  shouting  o’er  the  slain, 
Lo ! high-Dorn  ^auty  rules  the  steed. 

Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel’s  tale , 
Nor  e'er  a ruder  miest  be  known 
On  tho  fair  banks  of  Evandale ! 


THE  GRAY  BROTHER. 

A FBAGMENT. 


BT  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

The  imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was  writ- 
ten several  years  ago,  is  not  a circumstance  aflected 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  it  that  peculiar  interest, 
which  is  often  found  to  arise  from  ungratified  curi- 
osity. On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor’s  intentioa 
to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself 
able  to  succeed  to  his  owm  satisfaction.  Yielding  to 
the  opinion  of  persons,  whose  judgment,  if  not  bias- 
ed by  the  partiality  of  friendship,  is  entitled  to  defe- 
rence, he  has  preferred  inserting  these  verses  as  a 
fragment,  to  his  intention  of  entirely  suppressing 
them. 

Tho  tradition,  upon  which  tho  tale  is  founded,  re- 

Eards  a house  upon  the  barony  of  Gilmerton,  near 
rasswade,  in  Mid-Lothian.  This  building,  now  call- 
ed Gilmerton  Grange  was  originally  named  Burn- 
dale,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure.  The  ba- 
rony of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a gentlemaa 
named  Heron,  who  had  one  beautiful  daughter. 
This  young  lady  was  seduced  by  the  Abbot  of  New- 
battle,  a nchly  endowed  abbey,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  South  Ksk,  now  a seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lo- 
thian. Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  learned  also,  that  the  lovers  carried 
on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of  tlia 
lady’s  nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gilmerton 
Grange,  or  Bumdale.  He  formed  a resolution  of 
bloody  vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanc- 
tity oi  the  clerical  character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims 
of  natural  afiection.  Choosing,  therefore,  a dark 
and  windy  night,  w’hen  the  objects  of  his  vengeance 
were  engagecT  in  a stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a 
stack  oftlncd  thorns,  and  other  comoustibles,  which 
ho  had  caused  to  be  pU^  against  the  hous^  and  re 
duced  to  a pile  of  glowing  ashes  the  dwelling,  with 
all  its  inmates.ft 


drivon  back  by  force,  bemf  hoforo  alrooat  overthrowa  by  the 
avount-iroanl  and  harqucbnaiera.  ami  au  were  turned  lo  flurliL  " 
CALOEawooo'S  US.  apud  Kbith,  p.  tiW.  .Melville  roenUy* 
the  fliaht  ol  tlie  vanyuai^,  but  atutea  it  to  have  Itoen  comcnawW 
by  Murtun,  and  composed  chiefly  uf  communcra  of  the  baroay  <a 
Renfrow. 

t The  Earl  of  Olencaim  waa  a ateady  adherent  of  the  Rciw 
Oeoire  Douxlaa  of  Parkhead  waa  a natural  lirniher  of  the  Em 
of  Morton,  whose  hone  waa  killed  by  the  satno  boll  by  wdkd 
Murray  foil.  , 

» LonI  Limbay , of  the  Byroa,  wi»a  the  moat  forocioua  and  bfwat 
of  the  Reycnt'a  far';  m,  and.  aa  such,  waa  employed  to  extort  Ma- 
ry's aiynaturo  In  Ihn  deed  of  nairnation  |>reaented  to  her  in  Loco- 
leveii  castle.  He  diaclmrirod  hia  rommiasiun  with  the  moataavaxe 
ngoiir : and  it  is  even  aakl,  that  when  the  weeiang  cajtiiv^in^ 
act  of  sixninir,  averted  her  eyes  from  lire  fklal  deed,  be  pwrt*“ 
her  arm  w iih  the  rraap  of  hia  inm  irlove. 

H Not  only  had  llio  Recent  notice  of  the  intended  attempt  up** 
hia  life,  but  even  of  tiie  very  houae  from  wbirb  it  was  ll»reBteo«» 
Willi  that  infatuation  at  whicli  men  wonder,  afler  auch 
hove  happened,  he  deemed  it  would  be  a aulficient  precauiJoo  w 
rido  briskly  post  tho  danrenaia  siioL  But  even  thia  was  pnswoy 
ed  hy  the  crowd  i ao  that  Bothwolllmu^i  hail  time  to  take  a ooU’ 
berate  aim.— SpomawooiiB,  p.  833.  Buchanan.  , , 

•*  An  oak.  half  sawn,  with  iIk*  motto  UurougK  » an  oncient 
coanixance  of  the  fonuTy  of  Hamilton.  r», 

r r This  tiuditiuo  was  rtimniunicaiMl  to  me  by  John  Clerk,  Eto- 
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The  ecene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  sufc- 
mted  by  the  following  curious  passage,  extracted 
from  the  Life  of  Alexander  Peden,  one  of  the  wan- 
dering and  persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect  of  Came- 
rontans,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  sue 
oessor,  James.  This  person  was  supposed  bv  his 
followers,  and,  perhaps,  really  believed  himself,  to 
be  posses^  of  supernatural  gifts;  for  the  wild 
scenes  which  they  frequented,  and  the  constant  dan 
eers  which  were  incurred  through  their  proscription, 
deepened  upon  their  minds  tlie  gloom  of  superstition, 
so  i^neral  in  that  age. 

About  the  same  time  he  [Pedenl  came  to  Andrew 
Normand’s  house,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway,  in  the 
shire  of  Ayr,  being  to  preach  at  night  in  hia  barn. 
After  he  rame  in.  pe  halted  a little,  leaning  upon  a 
chair-back,  with  his  face  cover^ ; when  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  ne  said,  ‘They  are  in  this  house  that  i 
hare  not  one  word  of  salvation  unto he  halted  a 
little  again,  saying,  ‘ This  is  strange^  that  the  devil 
will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  b^n  our  work !’ 
Them  there  was  a woman  went  out,  ill-looked  upon 
almost  all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a witch, 
with  many  presumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped 
me.  in  the  former  passages,  what  John  Muirhead 
(whom  I have  often  mentioned)  told  me,  that  when 
he  came  from  Ireland  to  Galloway,  be  was  at  fami- 
ly-worship, and  giving  wme  notes  upon  the  Scrip- 
ture read,  when  a very  ill-looking  man  came,  and 
sat  down  within  the  door,  at  the  back  of  the  hallaiu 
[partidon  of  the  cottage :]  immediately  be  baited  and 
said,  ‘ There  is  some  unhappy  body  just  now  come 
into  this  house.  I charge  him  to  go  out,  and  not 
slop  my  mouth  !’  The  person  went  out,  and  he  in- 
suied,  [went  on.l  yet  he  saw  him  neither  come  in 
Dor  go  out.” — TJu  Li/e  and  Prophecies  of  Mr. 
Alesander  Peden.,  late  Mnister  (/  the  Gospel  at 
.Veu?  GUnhtet,  in  Galloway,  part  ii.  S 26. 

A friendly  corre^ndent  remarks,  “ that  the  in- 
c^acity  of  proceeding  in  the  performance  of  a reli- 
gious duty,  when  a contaminated  person  is  present, 
IS  of  much  higher  antiaiiity  than  the  era  of  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Alexander  Peden.”—  Vide  Hypini  Pabu- 
las,  cap.  26.  ” Medea  Corintho  exuL,  Athenas,  ad 

,Epeum  Pandionis  JUium  devenit  in  hospitium, 
evftie  nupsit. 

*'  Poslta  saeerdos  Diana  Medtam  exagitare 

eetpU,  Tegiqne  negabat  sacra  caste  facere  posse,  to 
aaod  in  ea  dvitate  esset  mulier  venefica  et  scelerata  ; 
tune  exuiaturJ* 

Tub  Gbat  Bbotheb. 

Tr*  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass, 

All  on  Saint  Peter’s  day, 

With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saints  in 
heaven. 

To  wash  men’s  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 

And  tne  people  kneel’di  around, 

And  from  each  man’s  soul  his  sins  did  pass, 

As  he  kiss’d  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 

Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue. 

While,  through  vaulted  roof,  and  aisles  aloof. 

The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  bo  quiver’d  for  fear, 

And  falter’d  in  the  sound- 
er ESdm,  author  of  an  Essay  ttfioH  Savai  Tactics,  who  will  ho 
wtniijoAixl  hr  ai  bavinf  iau(ht  the  Genius  of  Britain 

^l  concentrato  btf  tbunom,  and  to  launch  Uwm  acoinit  her  fu«)s 
wiih  an  onerrinc  a'ni- 

• The  baroor  of  PetinTcnick,  the  propertr  of  Sir  Gnorre  Clorfc, 
Bkrt-,  ia  hrbi  hy  a ^inlrurar  tenure  ; the  proprietor  being  hound  to 
nit  upon  a larve  nickjF  frarinent,  called  the  Burkalane,  and  wind 
thrra  bUata  of  a bom.  when  the  King  thall  come  to  hunt  on  the 
Bnmogh  Muir,  near  Edinbarth.  Hence,  the  iamilr  hnve  ndoptrd, 
aj  th.'tr  cre«^  a dr-mi-fomter  proper.  wir>din«r  a horn,  with  the 
mono,  FreeJor  a Natl.  The  beanttftil  maiuion-htHiite  of  Peiinr- 
cuirk  If  nrocn  admired,  both  oo  account  of  tho  architecture  and 
fiirroia>dinr  tcanerf. 

t Auebendionx,  aitnatrd  upcm  the  Eake,  below  Perinxcuick,  the 
twaeai  roMdettce  of  the  ingenioiu  H-  Maatemie,  Eaq.,  author  of 
the  .Mon  of  Peethif,  Ac.— Edition  1803. 

; Pnr  the  traditionf  ooftnocted  with  Ust  rainoua  manaion,  aee 
SaiUd  uf  Cadytno  CastU. 


And,  when  be  would  the  chalice  rear, 

He  dropp’d  it  to  the  ground. 

” The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 
Pollutes  our  sacred  day ; 

He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed. 

No  part  in  what  1 say. 

” A being,  whom  no  blessed  word 
To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 

A wretrh,  at  whose  approach  abhotr’d, 

Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

” Up,  up,  unhappy  I haste,  arise  I 
My  adjuration  fear ! 

I charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice, 

Nor  longer  tarry  here  !”— 

Amid  them  all  a pilOTm  kneel’ d, 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  gray ; 

Far  journeying  from  his  native  field. 

Ho  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I ween  he  had  not  spoke. 

And,  save  with  bread  and  water  clear. 

His  fast  he  ne’er  bad  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock, 

Seem’d  none  more  bent  to  pray ; 

But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke, 

He  rose  and  went  his  way 

Ajrain  unto  his  native  land 
His  weary  course  he  drew. 

To  Lothiams  fair  and  fertile  strand. 

And  Pcntland’s  mountains  blue. 

His  unhlest  feet  his  native  seat, 

Mid  Eske’s  fair  woods,  regain ; 

Thro*  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 
Rolls  to  tho  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came, 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee ; 

For  all  mid  Scotland’s  chiefs  of  fame, 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still, 

In  battle  he  had  stood, 

Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of ’TUI 
Her  noblest  pour’d  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O passing  sweet! 

By  Eske’s  fair  streams  that  run. 

O’er  airy  steep,  through  copsewood  deep, 
Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet’s  step  may  rove, 

And  yield  the  muse  tho  day; 

There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray ; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid. 

By  blast  of  bugle  free,*  * 

To  Auchcndinnv’s  hazel  glade,t 
And  hau|^ted  Woodbouselee.T 

Who  knows  not  Melville’s  beechy  grove,§ 

And  Roslin’s  rocky  glen, II 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  Iove,T 
And  classic  Hawthornden  1** 

Yet  never  a path,  from  day  to  day, 

The  pilgrim’s  footsteps  range, 

4 MpIvi'IIo  Ca.iitlc,  llin  of  tln’  Right  Horwunthh*  I>ird  Mc<l- 
villi-,  t«i  whom  it  piv^'^  ihf  title  of  Vi»count,  i»dclielilfiilly  situated 
upon  »h(;  E‘ki»,iJ*?nrr,iujiwnde. 

It  The  nihi*  of  Roitin  Ca**»f«,the  hRronial  re.Mfleiiee  of  the  nn- 
rient  fainilv  of  St.  rlnit,  'rhe  Gothic  rtmiu'l.  which  is  mill  in 
bcaiitirul  im*»er\’afi«ii,  with  the  mmiiritic  nmiwooilvdcll  in  which 
lliey  iiru  WHiuled,  iK-huig  to  fiM’.  Ripht  Hmiouriihle  the  Earl  of 
Ros^lvn,  Ihe  mjirweiitiilive  of  the  fticmet  I.ords  of  Roslin. 

H Tim  village  nod  enmfe  of  nnlki  ilh  lielnneeii.  of  old.  imho 
famooH  null  tif  Morton,  but  i*  now  ilm  renWence  of  Iho  nohio 
family  of  Roi'clt'urh.  Tlie  iinrV  extiotd/i  nioiig  tho  Eake,  which  ii 
Uicte  ioined  by  its  *im<’r  yin-Hm,  oftlie  »iinie  mtine. 

Hnwtlmmden,  the  rtMidenctMifihe  poet  Dmiiiniond.  A bouse, 
of  more  modfrn  diite,  is  as  it  wi>re.  hy  tlw  miiiS  of  tha 

ancient  eiudle.  anil  ovrrhnnps  a ireniendmis  preciiiice,  ui>on  the 
lianksuftho  Eske,  perfomled by  winih'iig  caTps,  which,  informer 
limes,  were  a refugi-  to  the  oppressed  pntrinfs  of  Switlanil.  Here 
Dnmiiiioiid  tecctvcd  Belt  Jonson,  who  joumeyed  from  London,  on 
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Save  but  the  solitary  way 
To  Bumdale’s  ruin’d  grange. 

A wofiil  place  was  that,  I ween, 

As  sorrow  could  desire ; 

For  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  crumbling  wall, 
And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a summer’s  eve, 

While,  on  Camcthy’s  head, 

The  last  faint  gleams  of  the  sun’s  low  beams 
Had  streak’d  the  gray  with  red  t 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Newbattle’s  oaks  among, 

And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 
Our  Luye’s  evening  song: 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir’s  faint  swell, 

Came  slow-ly  down  the  wind, 

And  on  the  pilgriin’s  ear  they  fell. 

As  his  wont^  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  1 ween,  he  was, 

Nor  ever  raised  nia  eye, 

Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place, 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  traced  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire, 
with  many  a bitter  groan— 

And  there  was  aware  of  a Gray  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a stone. 

“ Now,  Christ  thee  save !”  said  the  Gray  Brother ; 

“ Some  pilgrim  thou  sceniest  to  be.” 

But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze. 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

“P  come  ye  from  east,  or  conic  ye  from  west, 

*Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea; 

Or  come  ye  from  the  shrinpof  St.  James  the  divine, 
Or  St.  John  of  Beverly  7” — 

"I  come  not  from  the  shrineofSt.  James  thedivine, 
Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea ; 

I bring  but  a curse  from  our  father  the  Pope, 
Wluch  for  ever  will  cling  to  me.” 

“ Now,  woful  piljmm,  say  not  so  1 
But  kneel  thee  down  by  me. 

And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin, 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be.” — 

And  who  art  thou,  thou  Gray  Brother, 

That  I should  shnve  to  thee. 

When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth  and 
heaven, 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me  7” — 

* O I am  sent  from  a distant  clime. 

Five  thousand  miles  away. 

And  all  to  absolve  a foul,  foul  crime, 

Done  htrt  ’twixt  night  and  day.” 

The  pilgrim  kncel’d  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye— 

When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand  - 
Did  that  Gray  Brother  laye.*  ’ 

«•***♦* 

foot,  in  oni«r  |o  viiit  him.  Th«  benutf  of  this  icene  hiui 

been  much  injured,  of  Into  renn,  hr  the  mdincriininate  u«o  uf  Uw 
au.  The  tniTcllor  now  loou  in  vmin  for  tlic  leufy  bower, 

“ Wbtte  JoQsoo  tat  in  Drummond's  (octal  ahade." 

t'lKTn  the  wiKile.  tmeifiy  tbn  E«ke  from  it*  unoree.  liJJ  I*  join* 
the  «ea  at  .Musju  Uninrh.  no  utivniii  »0  Scotlond  can  lK»nt  inie.h  a 
varied  aurr4.*i*Mon  of  liie  nnwl  iiitfrCMitH!  ulijecK,  as  well  u(  of 

the  riifxt  romantic  HndtMwiliful  ■•reiiery.  tWtX —The 

Imaiilirul  ippncry  of  H:iwtlKmuifU  han,  nince  tla?  nlKive  note  woa 
wnfti'tj.  n'covervd  nil  iU  proper  (imantent  of  wmid.  isai. 

* IThc  rtintemp(»rary  criUciam  oil  this  nubli-  bnlliid  wiin  nJ!  fee- 
hV,  but  landntory,  with  Ihi*  esnoplirru  of  thi*  follnu  ing  remark  s— 
” The  |Wjnt/-r  W jiioTly  Maillpd,  wImisc  fipur(»i  do  mil  roin<H|)ond 
with  hia  lamlir.iiH'-- who  aajx'miiti'x  banditti  in  an  Elyainni,  or 
liuthiiii;  )nv<‘<  in  ft  luko  of  afonn.  Tim  auiiic  uilaiiUUoii  of  part* 
ia  ft»|h-ilionl  in  tin;  puvL  Thu  ■tunxiw— 

* Sweet  are  Ihy  patlw,  O paasinc  (weet  I* 

' And  claMic  Hawtbomden,’ 

diaamrahlj  contraat  with  the  myaterimu  (loomr  chamcler  of 
the  ballad.  Were  the»e  omitted,  it  would  merit  hi^  mnk  for  the 
terrific  expectation  it  cxcitm  by  die  maicatic  introduction,  and  the 
awful  close.'’— Crk'leol  lUviae,  Novumtisr,  1803.— £o.] 


WAR-SONG 

or  TH£  ROYAL  EDINBURGH  UGHT  DRAGOONR 

BV  WALTBR  SCOTT. 

” ,\Vrmff«.  h not  peace  th»  end  of  nnruT 
Carotor.h.  Noi  whore  ih,.*  cauw  itopli'n  a fatenU  coQqimt. 
Had  wv  a tliffi'n  with  (onie  iNitty  ide, 

Or  with  our  nciphboitrr,  Uattini,  tbruur  kitdmarka, 

1'he  lukina'  ill  aoiiii)  tvlu'UutiM  lord. 

Or  miikinp  lu*ad  a;,’iiiiiKt  ft  sJiyhr  commotiori, 

After  a ilay  of  bhaid,  jiiaftee  loiebt  be  i)ryin<d  i 
But  whciv  we  amitoli*  for  the  lunil  wo  live  on. 

TIa*  lit»,<riy  weholn  nuire  ileartiiaii  Jifo, 

Till-  C(m1«  we  wur»)iip,  ftiid,  next  tlu>;»e.  lair  honoura. 

And.  with  tlm«i’.a%vorilii  that  kn.iw  no  end  of  battle — 

Thoae  men,  la'dili:  thi'm:ielu>!<,  iillow  mi  m-ifhboin', 

TIkmo  iiiintU.  Ijiiit,  wlwrij  the  day  is.  cliiim  iiilteritancA, 

And,  wlicru  the  i<iiii  iniiLe.<;  ni«e  tiie  fruit,  tlieir  harveat, 
And,wfa<rc  they  ttiurch,  but  niciutufu  out  iiioru  Krouud 
To  Aihl  to  Rome—— — ■ 

It  luoal  not.  be~Not  a-i  tley  are  our  f:»f(, 

Let's  uM-  iIh!  peniKf  of  Imnour— that  * fmr  dealios ; 

But  in  nur  liniidK  ountworil*.  Tin*  hordy  Homan, 

That  thinks  to  pruft  litnwelfhrto  my  Nio<-k,  — — 

Must  liraf  lieein  his  kindred  under  iprouitil. 

Ami  be  allied  in  ftdics.^ — — 

’Thk  following  War-Song  was  written  during  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion.t  The  corps  of  volun- 
teers to  which  it  was  addressed,  was  raised  in  1797, 
consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted  and  armed  at  their 
own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right  Troop 
of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry,  command- 
ed by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas.t 
The  noble  and  constitutional  measure  of  arming 
freemen  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  was  nowhere 
more  successful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which  furnish^ 
a force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined  volunteers,  in- 
cluding a regiment  of  caval^,  from  the  citv  and 
county,  and  two  corps  of  artillery,  each  capable  of 
serving  twelve  guns.  To  such  a force,  aoove  all 
others,  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  applied 
the  exhortation  of  our  ancient  Galgncus : “ F*roindc 
ituri  in  acitm^  et  majorca  Tcstroa  ct  posUro*  cogi- 
tateJ'  1812. 

WAR-SONG 

OF  THX  BOYAL  KDIMBCBCH  UOHT  DBAGOOKS. 

To  horse ! to  horse!  the  standard  ^os, 

The  bugles  sound  the  call ; 

The  Gallic  navy  stems  the  seas. 

The  voice  of  battle’s  on  the  breeze, 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all ! 

From  high  Dunedin’s  towers  we  come, 

A band  of  brothers  true ; 

Our  casques  the  IiKipard’s  spoils  surround, 

W'ith  Scotland’s  hardy  thistle  crown’d  ; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.S 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia’s  frown 
Dull  Holland’s  tardy  train ; 

Their  ravish’d  toys  though  Inmans  mourn ; 

Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn. 

And,  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain ; 

Oh  ! had  they  mark’d  the  avenging  call  II 
Their  brethren’s  murder  CTve, 

Disunion  ne’er  their  ranks  tmd  mown. 

Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown. 

Sought  freedom  in  the  grave  ! 

Shall  w’e,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head, 

In  Freedom’s  temple  bom, 

Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile. 

To  hail  a master  in  our  isle, 

Or  brook  a victor’s  scorn  7 

f (The  aona  orisinallr  appeanxl  in  llie  SooU  Maraziaa  for  ISO. 
-Ed.1 

1 Now  Vwconnt  McK-fllo.— 1831. 

S Tbe  royal  cotmir*. 

n The  alluiion  id  to  the  immarre  of  tbe  Swia*  Quarda,  on  tl« 
fatal  lOlh  Au^uat,  1782.  It  u imiiiful.  but  not  uaeleaa.  to  nttnark, 
tbnt  the  pafdive  lemiier  with  which  tlie  Swin*  rfcnrtled  the  death 
of  their  l^vMt  countrymen,  mercib'iwlr  (lauxhicred  in  dincharxe 
uf  thiHr  duty,  oncouraxed  and  autlwriziHi  tbe  proxiyaaive  nuuitine, 
by  which  the  Alpa.  once  the  leat  uf  the  mo*t  virUioua  and  fire* 
)>eople  upon  tho  continent,  have,  at  lencth,  been  converted  into 
the  citadel  of  a foreign  and  mllii^  deapoU  A state  daftoded  ia 
lialT  eiulavcd. —ISIS. 
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No ! thongh  destruction  o’er  the  land 
Come  pouring  as  a flood, 

The  sun,  that  sees  our  fullinc  day, 

Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight. 

Or  plunder’s  bloody  gain  ; 

TJnbnbed,  unboiight,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law, 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 
Shall  fan  the  tri-colour, 

Or  footst^  of  invader  rude, 

With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood. 
Pollute  our  happy  shore,— 

Then  farewell  home and  farewell  friends  I 
Adieu  each  tender  tie ! 

Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tid^ 

Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse ! to  horse ! the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call ; _ 

Combined  by  honour’s  sacred  tie, 

Our  word  is  Lavt  and  Liberty  i 
March  forward,  one  and  all  1* 


‘ LORD  SOULIS. 

BY  JOBK  LEYDKN. 

Fm  subject  of  the  following  ballad  is  a popular 
tale  of  the  Scottish  Borders.  It  refers  to  transac- 
tions of  a period  so  important,  as  to  have  left  an  in- 
delible inmression  on  the  popular  mipd,  and  almost 
to  have  effaced  the  traditions  of  earlier  times.  The 
fame  of  Arthur,  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
dwa^  more  illustrious  among  the  Scottish  Border- 
fTs,  from  their  Welsh  origin,  than  Kin  Maccoul,  and 
Gow  Macraome,  who  seem  not,  however,  to  have 
been  totally  unknown,  yielded  gradually  to  the  re- 
nown of  Wallace,  Bruce,  Douglas,  and  the  other  pa- 
triots, who  so  nobly  osserted  the  liberty  of  their 
country.  Beyond  that  period,  numerous,  but  ob- 
scure and  vnr>'ing  Icgcnds,^  refer  to  the  marvellous 
3Ierljn,  or  3IjTrdm  ^ Wild^  and  Michael  Scott, 
both  magicians  of  notorious  fame.  In  this  instance 
the  enchanters  have  triumphed  over  the  true  man. 
But  the  charge  of  mamc  was  transferred  from  the 
ancient  .sorcerers  to  the  objects  of  popular  resent- 
ment of  every  a^:  and  the  partisans  of  the  Baliols, 
the  abettera  of  the  English  faction,  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Protestant  and  of  the  Presbyterian  reforma- 
tion, have  been  indiscriminately  stigmatized  as  ne- 
cromancers and  warlockM.  Thus,  Lord  Soulis, 
Archbishop  Sham.  Grierson  of  Lagg,  and  Graham 
of  CiaveHiouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  receive  from  tra- 
dition the  same  supernatural  attributes.  According 
U)  Dalrymplc,t  the  family  of  Sotilis  seems  to  have 
bfcn  powerful  during  the  contest  between  Bruce  and 
Bzl:ol;  for  adherin^to  the  latter  of  whom  they  in- 
airred  forfeiture.  Their  power  extended  oyer  the 
South  and  West  Marches;  and  near  Dcadrigs,t  in 
fbeparish  of  KccleB,in  the  East  Marche^  their  Tamil  y- 
bearinga  still  appear  on  an  obelisk.  William  de  Sou- 
lifl,  Justlciarius  Laodonia>,  in  128l^  subscribed  the 
fimoii.s  obligation,  by  which  the  nobility  of  Scotland 
bound  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Maid  of  Norway  and  her  descendants : (Rhymer, 
tom.  n.  pp.  266,  )— and,  in  129!,  Nicholas  dc  Soulis 
apT^ars  as  a competitor  for  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
which  he  claimed  as  the  heirof  Margery,  a bastard 
daughter  of  Alexander  11.,  and  wife  of  Allan  Dur- 
ward,  or  Chuisaier.— Caste,  p.  177.  D.albymple’s 
Anito^,  voi.  i.  p.  203. 

But  tneir  power  wa.s  not  confined  to  the  Marches ; 
far  the  barony  of  Saltonn,  in  the  shire  of  Hadding- 
ton, derived  its  name  from  the  family ; being  dc- 

* (Sir  Walter  Scott  wae.  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  Monz, 
Qnartemaaier  of  the  Edinburifh  Liitht  Caralry.  See  one  of  the 
Epmtle*  latroduetorr  to  Manraion.— Ed.] 

t DakyaapU'a  CViKcetkia  c/aaaexaim  the  Scottiab  Historr,  p.  ZS6. 


siomed  Soulistoun,  in  a charter  to  the  predecessors 
of  Nevoy  of  that  ilk,  seen  by  Dalrymplo ; and  the 
same  frer|uemly  appears  among  those  of  the  bene- 
factors and  witnesses  in  the  chartularics  of  abbeys, 
particularly  in  that  of  Newbottle.  Kanulphus  de 
Soulis  occurs  as  a witness,  in  a charter,  wanted  by 
King  David,  of  the  teindsof  Stirling;  and  he,  or  one 
of  his  Bucce.osors,  bad  afterwards  tne  appellation  of 
Pincema  RegU.  The  following  notices  of  the 
family  and  its  decline,^  are  extracted  from  Robert- 
son's Index  of  Lo$t  Chariera.S  Various  repetitions 
occur,  08  tliu  index  is  copied  from  different  rolls, 
which  appear  to  have  never  been  accurately  arran- 
ged. 

Charter  to  thn  Aliharie  of  Molroao,  of  that  part  of  the  baronr  of 
Weaterker,  qultilk  porteint  to  Lord  Soulia— a Ro&  I, 
in  vioveum.  Molroao. 

To  the  Abhor  of  Crairelfon,  frihllkla  perteint  to  Lord 

Soullb— ah  eodum—Oandide  Caaoi. 

To  John  Soullis,  knicht,  of  the  Unda  of  Kirkandeta  and 

BrelUlacIt— ab  oodem— Dainfnea. 

' - To  John  Sinillia,  knight,  of  the  borooie  of  Tortborald— 
cd>  codem — Dumfnet. 

To  John  Soullifl,  of  the  landa  of  Khkandon— «b  eodem— 

Dumfriea. 

To  John  8oallia.  of  the  bsroor  of  Kirkandora— (jo*  fkit 

quondam  Johannia  de  W'ak,  Militia— oh  eodem. 

To  Jamca  Lord  Dotialaa,  the  half  Itndr  of  the  bamnr  of 

Weeterkr*.  in  valle  oe  Eok,  quhiik  Williain  Souliia 
Ibrialecit— ab  eodem. 

■ ■ ' To  Rohert  Ptewart,  the  ron  and  heir  of  Walter  Stewart, 

the  baronr  of  Nirliit,  tl>c  baron;r  of  Looxnrrwtoo  anrl 
Mertonn.andtbebnrDOt'ol  Cavirlon,  in  viceenmitata 
de  Roxburrfa,  (pihilk  William  Souliia  (briafecit. 

' ■ To  Murdor.h  Mentoith.  of  the  land*  of  Oilinerton,  wWlk 
waa  WiUtam  Souliia,  in  vieeoom.  de  Edinburib— ah 
eodem. 

To  Rohert  Brace,  of  the  landa  of  LMdearfale,  whilk 

William  Souliia  erfa  noa  forwfccit— oh  eodem. 

To  Robert  Bruce,  ton  to  the  Kinr.  the  laml*  of  Liddee- 

daii,  quhiik  William  Souliia  furialbcit  erga  noa— ab 
eodem— anno  refni  le. 

To  Archibald  Douglaa,  of  the  heron  re  of  Kirkanden, 

quhiik  were  J<din  S^lia,  in  Ticeoom.  de'numfnea. 

To  Munloch  Menteith,  of  the  landa  of  Gilmerton,  quhOk 

Souliia  foriafecit,  in  aicecom.  do  CdinburfiL 

■ ■ To  Waltcro  Senearallo  Scolim  of  Meabit,  texeeplaad  the 
valler  of  Liddell.)  the  baronr  of  Liincoewton  and 
Maxtoun,  the  baronr  of  Cnvertoun.  in  vicocom.  de 
Roxburgh,  quaa  Souliia  latisfcciL 

— To  William  I./flrd  T)oueIa«,  of  the  Innd*  oTLyddal,  whflkle 
William  Souliia  funalMit— a Davido  aecundo. 

To  Jamca  Lonl  Douzla*.  of  tho  harony  of  Wewterker. 

quam  WUlielmua  do  Soullb  fbmfecit. 

The  hero  of  tradition  seems  to  be  William  Lord 
Soulis,  whose  name  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  fore- 
going list  of  forfeitures;  by  which  no  anwars  to  hare 
no.sscBsc'I  the  whole  dietrict  of  T jindc.'sdale,  with 
Westerkirk  and  Kirkatidrcws,  in  Dianfricf'-shire,  the 
lands  of  (rilmertoun  near  Kdinbiirgh,  and  tb<?  rich 
baronies  of  Nisbet,  Longnewton,  tr.Tverton,  Max- 
toun.  and  Mertonn,  in  Ro.thurah.shire.  He  wa.o  of 
rovni  descent,  being  the  gmnason  of  Nicholas^  d@ 
Sonli.s,  who  claimed  the  crown  of  ScotlamUn  right, 
of  his  grnndmoiher,^ daughter  to  Alexander  II. ; and 
who,  could  her  legitimacy  have  been  jisccrtained, 
must  have  exehi<h>il  the  other  compt'titnrK.  ^ The  ci- 
der brother  of  William  was  John  de^  Soulu*,  a tml- 
lant  warrior,  warmly  ntt.'tchiid  to  the  inferesLs  of  his 
country,  who.  with  fifty  Ihmicrcrs,  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  Sir  Andrew  llarclay,  at  the  head  of 
tlirr'C;  linndred  Englishmen,  and  was  himself  slain 
fighting  in  the  enu.HC  of  Iviward  the  Bruce,  at  the 
battle  of  Dmidnlk,  in  Ireland,  1318.  He  had  been 
joint-wanlen  of  the  kingdom  with  John  Cummin, 
after  the  abdiention  of  the  immortal  Wai luce,  in 
131)0;  in  which  character  he  was  recognised  by  John 
Baliol,  who,  in  a charier  graiutd  after  his  dethrune- 

X Tran*action»  of  the  Antiquarian  Societr  of  Scotland,  voi.  i. 

p. 

i lode*  of  manr  recofda  of  ehartera  frantod  b^we«a  1308  and 
H13,  pubhahod  by  W.  Robertaoo,  Elaq. 
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ment  and  dated  at  Rutherglen,  tn  the  ninth  year  of 
hie  reign  (1302,)  styles  him  “ Custos  regni  noslri." 
The  treason  of  William,  his  successor,  occasioned 
the  downfall  of  the  family.  _ This  powerful  baron  en- 
tered into  a conspiracy  sijgainBt  Robert  the  Bruc^  in 
which  many  persons  of  rank  were  engaged.  The 
object,  according  to  Barbour,  was  to  elevate  Lord 
Soulis  to  the  Scottish  throne.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Countess  of  Strathem.  Lord  Soulis 
was  seized  at  Berwick,  although  he  was  attended, 
says  Barbour,  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  squires, 
besides  many  gallant  knights.  Having  confessed 
his  miilt  in  full  Parliament,  his  life  was  spared  by 
the  King;  but  his  domains  were  forfeited,  and  he 
himself  confined  in  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  where 
ho  died.  Many  of  his  accomplices  were  executed  ; 
among  others,  the  gallant  David  de  Brechin,  nephew 
to  the  King,  whose  sole  crime  was  having  concealed 
the  treason,  in  which  he  disdained  to  participate.* 
The  Parliament,  in  which  so  much  noble  blood  was 
shed,  was  long  remembered  by  the  name  of  the 
Black  Parliament.  It  was  held  in  the  year  1320. 

From  this  period,  the  family  of  Soulis  make  no 
figure  in  our  annals.  Local  tradition,  however, 
more  faithful  to  the  popular  sentiment  than  history, 
has  recorded  the  character  of  their  chief,  and  attn- 
buted  to  him  many  actions  which  seem  to  corres- 
pond with  that  character.  His  portrait  is  by  no 
means  flattering ; uniting  every  quality  which  could 
render  strength  formidaole.  and  cruelty  detestable. 
Combining  prodigious  bodily  strength,  with  cruelty, 
avarice,  dissimulation,  and  treachery,  is  itsu^rising 
that  a people,  who  attributed  every  event  of  life,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  interference  of  good  or  evil 
spirit^  should  have  added  to  such  a cnaracter  the 
mystical  horrors  of  sorcery  1 Thus,  he  is  represen  ted 
as  a cruel  tyrant  and  sorcerer;  constantly  employed 
in  oppressing  his  vassaU,  harassing  his  neighbours, 
and  fortifying  hia  Castle  of  Herrmifige  .against  the 
King  of  Scotland  ; for  which  purpose  he  cniployed  all 
iiienns,  human  and  infcriial ; invoking  the  fiends  by 
his  incantations,  and  forcing  hia  vass^s  to  drag  ma- 
terials, like  beasts  of  burden.  Tradition  proceeds  to 
relate,  that  the  Seotti.«»h  King,  irritated  by  reiterated 
romplaints,  ijeevi.shly  I'xclaimcd  to  the  pctiiiom;rs, 
“ Boil  him  if  you  plcnst;,  but  let  me  hear  no  more  of 
him."  Satisfied  with  this  answer,  they  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  h.isic  to  execute  the  commis.<-ion ; 
•u’hich  they  accomplished  hv  boiling  him  alive  on  the 
Nine-stane  Rig,  in  a canfdron,  said  to  have  been 
long  preserved  at  Skelf-hill,  a hamlet  betwixt  Ha- 
wick and  the  Hermitage.  Messenger.s,  it  is  said,  were 
immediately  dcspatclied  by  the  King,  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  such  a na.‘'ty  declaration;  hut  they  only  ar- 
rived in  time  to  witness  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  Ca.^tle  of  Hermitage,  unable  to  supjiort 
the  load  of  iniqihtv  w-hich  had  been  long  accunuila- 
fing  within  its  walls?,  is  .suppo.s<?d  to  have  p.arfly  sunk 
beneath  the  ground : andf  its  mins  arc  still  regarded 
bv  the  peasants  with  peculiar  aversion  and  terror. 
The  door  of  the  chamber,  where  Lord  Soulis  i.s  said 
to  have  held  his  conferences  \vith  the  evil  .spirlt.s,  is 
suijposerl  to  be  opened  once  in  seven  years,  by  that 
demon,  to  which,  when  he  left  the  castlf\  never  to 
return,  he  commilted  the  keys,  by  throwing  them 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  de-isiring  it  to  keep  them 
till  his  return-  Into  this  chamber,  which  is  really 
the  dungeon  of  the  castle,  the  peasant  is  afraid  to 
look ; for  such  is  the  active  malignity  of  its  inmate, 
that  a willow  inserted  at  thc_  chinks  of  the  door,  is 
found  peeled,  or  stripped  of  it.s  hark,  when  drawn 
back.  The  Nine-stane  Kig,  where  Lord  Soulis  w-as 


* Ai  the  people  thronged  to  (In*  <>xi‘oution  of  the  cnllant  youth, 
Iher  were  hittcrir  rebuked  hy  Sir  ln«rnm  »h*  rinrrnville.  an  Knjr- 
li«h  or  Nnnnan  kniuhl.  then  a favourite  follower  of  Robert  Bruce. 
**  Why  pres*  you.”  anid  ho,  " to  sec  tlio  diurnal  cn(a«lropbo  of  »o 
aoncroua  a kniaht  I 1 |iavo  acen  yc  thnuia  oa  rnacriy  .-imtind  liim 
to  (hare  ht(  hountr,  o«  now  to  bchoid  hi«  death.”  With  those 
words  ho  turned  from  thn  srenc  of  blond,  and  repairini;  to  tbe 
Kinc.  craved  leave  to  sell  his  l?cottish  possessions,  and  to  retire 
from  the  country.  " My  heart.”  said  Umfiraville,  “ will  not,  for 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  p«!rmit  me  to  dwell  any  lonrer.  whore  I 
have  seen  such  a knifbt  die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.” 
With  the  King’s  leave,  he  interred  Uie  body  of  David  de  Brechin, 
•old  his  lands,  and  left  Bcotlaod  forever.  Tbo story  iilieauUfUlly 
told  by  Barbour,  book  ISIb. 


boiled,  is  a declivity  ab<)ut  one  mile  in  breadth,  and 
four  in  length,  descending  t^n  the  Water  of  Her- 
mitage, from  the  ran^  of  hills  which  separate  L.id- 
desdme  and  Tcviotdale.  It  derives  its  name  from 
one  of  those  circles  of  large  stones  which  are  termed 
Druidicak  nine  of  which  remained  to  a late  period. 

Five  of  these  stones  are  still  visible;  and  two  are 
particularly  pointed  ou^  as  those  which  supported 
the  iron  bar,  upon  which  the  fatal  cauldron  was 
suspended. 

The  formation  of  ropes  of  sand,  according  to  pen 
pular  tradition,  was  n work  of  such  difficulty,  that  it 
was  assigned  by  Michael  Scott  to  a number  ^ 
spirits,  for  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  find 
some  interminable  employment.  Upon  discovering 
the  futility  of  their  attempts  to  accomplish  the  wort 
assigned,  they  petitioned  their  taskmaster  to  be 
lowed  to  mingle  a few  handfuls  of  barley-chaff  with 
the  sand.  On  iiis  refusal, they  were  forced  to  leave  un- 
twisted the  ropes  which  they  had  shaped.  Such  ia 
the  traditionary  hypothesis  of  the  vermicular  ridges 
of  the  sand  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

Redcav  is  a popular  appellation  of  that  class  of 
spirits  which  haunt  old  castles.  Every  mined  tower 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  is  supposed  to  have  an  in- 
habitant of  this  species.  ; 

Loan  SotTLis. 

Lord  Soxais  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Castle, 

And  beside  him  Old  Redcap  sly 
“ Now,  tell  me,  thou  sprite^  who  art  mrikle  of  might. 

The  death  that  I must  die?” — 

" While  thou  shah  bear  a charmed  life, 

And  hold  that  life  of  me, 

’Gainst  lance  and  arrow,  sword  and  knife, 

I shall  thy  warrant  be. 

" Nor  forged  steel,  nor  hempen  band, 

Shall  e'er  thy  limbs  confine. 

Till  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand 
Around  thy  body  twine. 

" If  danger  press  fast,  knock  thrice  on  the  chest. 

With  msty  padlocks  bound  ; 

Turn  away  your  eyes,  when  the  lid  shall  nse, 

And  listen  to  the  sound." 

Lord  Souhs  he  sat  in  Hermitage  Castle, 

And  Redcap  was  not  by: 

And  he  call’d  on  a page,  who  was  witty  and  sage, 

To  go  to  the  barmkin  high. 

" And  look  thou  east,  and  look  thou  west, 

And  quickly  come  tell  to  me, 

What  troopers  haste  along  the  waste. 

And  what  may  their  hvery  be.” 

He  look’d  over  fell,  and  he  look’d  o’er  flat 
But  nothing,  I wist,  he  saw, 

Save  a pyot  on  a turret  that  sat 
Beside  a corby  craw. 

Tbe  page  he  look’d  at  the  skrieht  of  day, 

But  nothing,  I wist,  he  saw. 

Till  a horseman  gray,  in  the  royal  array, 

Rode  down  the  Hazel-shaw. 

“ Say.  why  do  you  cross  o’er  moor  and  moss  ?** 

So  loiullv  cried  the  page  ; 

“ I tidings  bring,  from  Scotland’s  King, 

To  Soulis  of  Hermitage, 

" He  bids  me  tell  that  bloody  warden. 

Oppressor  of  low  and  high. 

If  ever  again  his  lieges  complain. 

The  criiel  Soulis  sliall  die." 

By  traitorous  sleight  they  seized  the  knight, 

Before  he  rode  or  ran, 

And  through  the  key-stone  of  the  vault. 

They  plunged  him,  horse  and  man. 

t Bkrieh—Peep. 
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0 Maj  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed, 

By  Goranberrj’  green 

And  May  she  was  the  fairest  maid, 

That  ever  yet  was  seen. 

0 May  she  came,  and  May  she  gaed, 

Br  Goranberry  tower ; 

And  who  was  it  but  cruel  Lord  Soulis, 

That  carried  her  from  her  bower* **? 

He  brought  her  to  bis  castle  gray. 

By  Hermitage’s  side ; 

Savs-“  Be  content,  my  lovely  May, 

Por  thou  shall  be  my  bride.” 

^ith  her  yellow  hair,  that  glitter’d  fair. 

She  drira  the  trickling  tear ; 

She  sigh’d  the  name  of  Branxholm’s  heir, 

The  youth  that  loved  her  dear. 

“N’ow,  be  content,  my  bonny  May, 

And  take  it  for  your  hame ; 

Or  ever  and  aye  shall  ye  rue  the  day 
You  heard  young  Branxholm’s  name. 

“O’er  Branxholm  tow’er,  ere  the  morning  hour, 
When  the  lift*  is  like  lead  sac  blue. 

The  smoke  shall  roll  white  on  the  weary  night. 
And  the  flame  shall  shine  dimly  through.” 

Syne  he’s  ca’d  on  him  Ringan  Red, 

A sturdy  kemp  was  he  ; 

From  friend,  or  foe,  in  Border  feid. 

Who  never  a foot  would  flee. 

Red  Ringan  sped,  and  the  spearmen  led 
Tp  Goranberrv  slack ; 

At’  many  a weight,  unmatch’d  in  fight, 

~Who  never  more  came  back. 

And  bloody  set  the  westering  sun. 

And  blo^y  rose  he  up  : 

Bat  little  thought  young  Branxholm’s  heir 
Where  he  that  night  should  sup. 

He  shot  the  roebuck  on  the  lee. 

The  dun-deer  on  the  law : 

TTte  glamourt  sure  was  in  his  ee 
when  Ringan  nigh  did  draw. 

O'er  heathy  edra,  through  rustling  sedge. 

He  sped  till  day  was  set ; 

And  he  thought  it  was  his  merry-men  true. 
When  he  the  spearmen  met. 

F ar  from  relief,  they  seized  the  chief ; 

His  men  w’cre  far  away ; 

Through  Hermitage  slack  they  sent  him  back 
To  Soulb’s  castle  gray; 

Syne  onward  fure  for  Branxholm  tower. 

Where  all  his  merry-men  lay. 


“ Now,  welcome,  noble  Branxholm’s  heir ! 

Thrice  welcome,”  quoth  Soulis,  “ to  me ! 
Say,  dost  thou  repair  to  my  castle  fair. 

My  wedding  guest  to  be  / 

And  lovely  May  deserves,  per  fay, 

A brideinan  such  as  thee  7” 


And  broad  and  bloody  rose  the  sun, 

And  on  the  barmkin  shone ; 

When  the  page  was  aware  of  Red  Ringan  there. 
Who  came  riding  all  alone. 


To  the  gate  of  the  tower  Lord  Soulis  he  speeds. 
As  he  lighted  at  the  wall, 

Says—"  Where  did  ye  stable  my  stalwart  steeds 
And  where  do  they  tarry  all  7’’— 


" We  stabled  them  sure,  on  the  Tairas  Muir ; 

We  stabled  them  sure,”  quoth  he: 

" Before  wo  could  cross  the  Quaking  moss, 
They  all  were  lost  but  me.'’ 


He  clench’d  his  fist,  and  he  knock’d  on  the  chest 
And  he  heard  a stified  groan  ; 

And  at  the  third  knock  each  rusty  lock 
Did  open  one  by  one. 

He  turn’d  aw'ay  his  eyes  as  the  lid  did  rise. 

And  he  listen’d  silentlie  ; 

And  he  heard  breathed  slow,  in  murmurs  low, 

" Beware  of  a coming  tree  !” 

In  muttering  sound  the  rest  was  drown’d 
No  other  vyord  heard  he ; 

But  slow  as  it  rose,  the  lid  did  close, 

With  the  rusty  padlocks  three. 

««*«•« 

Now  rose  with  Branxholm’s  ae  brother 
The  Teviot,  high  and  low ; 

Bauld  Walter  by  name,  of  tneikle  fame. 

For  none  could  bend  his  bow. 


O’er  glen  and  glade,  to  Soulis  there  sped 
The  fame  of  nis  array, 

And  that  Teviotdalc  w'ould  soon  assail 
His  towers  and  castle  gray. 

With  clenched  fist,  he  knock’d  on  the  chest. 
And  again  he  heard  a groan ; 

And  he  raised  his  eyes  as  the  lid  did  rise, 

But  answer  heard  he  none. 

The  charm  was  broke,  when  the  spirit  spoke, 
And  it  murmur’d  sullenlie,— 

" Shut  fast  the  door,  and  for  evermore 
commit  to  me  the  key, 

“Alas  ! that  ever  thou  raised’st  thine  eyes, 
Thine  eyes  to  look  on  me ! t 

Till  seven  years  are  o’er,  return  no  more, 

For  here  thou  must  not  be.” 


• Sky.  * (TZawKMir^MayicaltWiiiion. 

• Tm  idea  of  Lord  Soulis*  fiiiniliar  set'nw  to  lie  derived  Trom 
thecanoos  story  of  the  spirit  Oithone  and  llic  Lord  of  Coroii^ic, 
vhrli.  t thank,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  sec  in  all  its  Gothic 

as  translated  from  Froissart,  by  the  Lord  of  Berners. 

**n  IS  gnmX  marreyle  to  consyder  one  thynye,  the  whichc  was 
•hrwfdto  me  in  the  Earl  of  Foiz  house  at  Ortavse.  of  tiyin  tliat 
aafeoTaed  me  of  the  busynesao  at  Juberotlie,  J Aljiibarotn,  whore 
tbt  SpaaiaMs.  with  their  French  allies,  were  defeatml  by  the  Por- 
toyarae.  a.  D.  I3BS. ) ilosliewed  me  one  thyny  that  I have  otten- 
tynes  thonyfat  on  sitbe,  and  tliall  do  as  lony  as  I live.  A«  this 
sqoyer  told  me  that  of  tiuuthe  the  next  day  alter  the  iMltavl  was 
tMS  fiiarla.  at  Jobereth,  the  Eric  of  Fohe  knewe  it.  wheriHif  I had 
r*at  marveyle ; for  the  said  SofNlay,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  tho 
rrte  was  vary  pensyf.  and  so  sadde  of  rhcrc,  that  no  man  rould 
have  a wnrde  of  hym.  And  all  the  said  three  days  he  wuld  nat 
w>oe  oat  of  hu  chambra,  oor  speke  to  any  man,  thonyli  they  were 
Bern  s*  neta  aboat  hym.  And,  on  the  Tuesday  niylit,  he  called 
to  buB  Km  brother  Arnault  Guyilyam.  andsayd  to  him.  with  axoft 
rtaee,  ’Ow  men  hath  bad  to  do.  whereof  I am  sorrie : for  it  is 
ewne  of  them  by  their  voyayo,  as  I sayd  or  they  departed. ' Arnault 
Oaydyam.  who  wasa  aaya  kniyht,  and  knewo  riaht  well  his  hro> 
thtT*t  condieions.  If.  a.  temper.)  stode  still,  and  nvc  none  an- 
tvrare.  And  than  the  erle.  who  thouyht  to  declare  nis  mind  more 
piaialye,  for  kmy  he  luid  borne  the  trouble  ihercof  in  his  berte, 
make  ayara  more  higher  than  he  dyd  Iwforo,  and  sayd,  * liv  God, 
Sir  Amanfa.  it  is  aa  1 saye.  and  shortely  ye  shall  liore  linynKea 
thmsjf ; twt  (he  Countrey  of  Bycme.  this  hundred  yere.  never  lost 
soehe  a biaae  at  no  mmey,  as  they  have  done  now  in  PortiiyHl.* 
Dyven  knichts  and  aquyers,  that  were  tliere  present,  and  tier^ 
say  so,  stode  ttyll,  and  dunt  not  speke,  but  they  remember- 
ad  bas  wgidea.  And  within  a ten  days  alter,  they  knewe  the 
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trouthe  thereof,  by  such  as  had  been  at  t)ie  busyneaae.  and  there 
they  shewed  every  thinyo  as  it  was  fortuned  at  Jubemtii.  Tlian 
the  erle  renewed  ayrayn  his  dolour,  and  all  the  counircye  were  in 
aorrowe,  for  they  had  lost  Oicir  parentes,  brvtlircn,  chyidren,  and 
frendca.  ‘Saint  Mary  I’  quod  1 to  the  aquyer  that  showed  me 
thya  talc, ' how  is  it  that  the  Evl  of  Foiz  could  know,  on  one 
d^’O,  wluit  was  done  within  a day  or  two  before,  bei-ne  so  farro 
on  t’— ' By  my  faythe.  air,*  quod  he,  * as  it  appeared  well,  he  knewe 
it.'— ‘Than  he  is  a diviner,'  quod  I, ' or  els  he  hath  messanyers. 
that  flyolho  with  the  wyndc,  or  he  must  needs  have  some  craA.' 
The  sqiiycr  beran  to  lauyli,  and  sayd.  ‘ Surchjw  must  know  it 


me,  I wofdo  to  yladdo  thereof ; and  it  it  bee  suebe  a thynye  u 
ought  to  to  se«;ivte,  I shall  not  puUyssbc  it,  nor  m iony  as  1 am  in 
thys  countrev  I shall  never  ■pt'ku  word  thereof I praye  you 
(iKiroof quod  tto  squyer,  ‘ for  I wolde  nat  it  shulde  be  knoweo, 
that  I shulde  speke  tlwueof  But  1 shall  shewe  you.  as  dyven  men 
s|ickuth  secrotelyo,  whan  they  to  toyvder  ns  frendes.’  Than  he 
drew  mo  aparto  into  a comer  of  tho  chappell  at  Ortayac,  and  then 
heyan  his  tale,  and  soyd  ... 

' It  is  well  a twenty  yoaros  paste,  that  there  was,  in  tma  coun- 
trey,  a Barone,  called  Haymond,  Lord  of  Coniaae,  whyche  is  a 
•cvyn  leayurw  from  this  lownc  of  Ortayse.  Thya  Lordo  of  Co- 
rasae  had  that  same  (ymo,  a pice  at  Aviynon  before  tto  Pope,  for 
tiiu  dysmos  If  e.  tithoa)  of  his  cliurche,  ayainst  a clerk,  curate 
tliere;  the  whicbe  priest  was  of  Catoloyne.  Ho  vras  a yrete 
clerk,  and  claymod  to  have  ryyhte  of  the  dysmes,  in  the  towne  of 
Contsse,  which  was  valued  to  an  hundretl  Horens  by  the  yore,  and 
tto  ryyhte  that  lie  hod,  to  stowed  and  proved  it ; arid,  by  sentence 
diffvnitivp.  Pope  Urbane  the  Fyftbo,  in  consistory  yencrall,  con- 
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Tliink  not  but  Soulis  was  wae  to  yield 
His  warlock  chamber  o’er  t 
He  took  the  keys  from  the  rusty  lock, 

That  never  were  ta’en  before. 

d«mpnod  the  knixhte.  and  rare  judiroincnt  \rrth  tho  prent,  and 
of  this  laxt  judxment  be  ima  letteri  of  tho  I'otio,  Ibr  hu  nom>nion, 
and  «o  Hide  tfli  ho  ranie  into  Dome,  and  them  iilieweu  lii*  lotterii 
and  bulle*  ul  the  Pope*  for  lut  posaoHion  of  hit  dramoa. 

LonI  of  Coraue  hail  fret  indiitnacion  at  Uiia  i>m«;»t,  and  come  to 
hjrm,  and  aaid,  ' Maiitcr  Pera,  or  Alaiator  Mairiin,  (na  liia  name 
woa,)  Ihinkual  thou,  that  liy  reuaon  of  thjr  lotlvra  1 will  loao  mino 
Iwrytafe-bo  not  ao  hardy,  Uiut  thou  taku  any  Ihyneo  Uuit  la 
myno  | if  thou  do,  it  abnll  coat  Uiee  thy  life.  Go  iliy  wayo  into 
Bomc  other  place  to  get  Ihcc  a iMsocfyeo,  for  of  myno  hcrytaro 
tlion  nttoat  no  parte,  and  oiiea  fur  alwnyea,  I defy  the«.'  The 
clerk  do<ited  the  knight,  for  bo  waa  a cruoll  man.  Uu-rofuro  lie 
durat  rial  parceyver.— Then  ho  thought  to  return  to  Avignon,  aa 
ho  dydo  ; out,  wlian  he  departed.  Ite  camo  to  the  knight,  the  Lord 
of  Coraaae,  and  tayd.  ‘ Sir,  hy  force,  and  nat  by  o*(ht,  yc  take 
away  Ihmi  mo  tho  ryghi  of  my  churcbe,  wherein  you  greatly  hurt 
Tinir  cotiKcioiice.  I am  not  au  alrung  in  thi«  countrey  oa  yc  be  ; 
but,  air,  knowe  for  troutlie,  that  at  aoon  os  I may,  1 tholl  aende  to 
ytni  anrho  a champyon.  whom  ye  ahail  rkmlrte  more  than  me.' 
The  knight,  who  doubted  nothyng  lut  threlynget,  aaid, ' Gcal  be 
with  thee ; do  what  thou  moyat ; I duule  no  more  detho  than 
Ivfb;  Ibr  all  thy  wurdea,  I will  not  lete  mine  herytage.’  Thus, 
Uie  clerk  doi>arted  from  the  Lord  of  Conuae,  and  went  1 cannot 
ell  whetlior  into  Avygnun  or  into  Catalogne,  and  forgat  nat  tlie 
^mite  that  ho  had  maile  to  tltc  Lord  uf  Coratac  or  he  departctl. 
Fur  when  tJio  knight  thoughto  Incat  on  hym,  about  u three 
moncthet  after,  at  tin  kiiyght  layc  on  a nyght  a-luMldo  in  liit 
eattclle  of  Comtse,  with  the  lady,  there  came  to  hym  mettangert 
invisible,  aitd  made  a marvellous  temiiott  and  noise  in  tlio  catiell, 
that  it  seemed  at  tlioughc  Uin  cottull  sliuhle  have  fallen  downe, 
and  Strok  gret  strokes  at  his  chamliro  doro.  that  lire  node  ladye, 
his  wife,  wat  snore  afrayde.  Thu  knight  herd  allc,  out  he  spoke 
no  wordc  thereof ; byeauto  lie  woldo  shewe  no  alaitshed  corage, 
for  he  wat  hardy  to  abydo  all  adrcniurct.  Thys  tioyte  and  tem- 
pest wat  in  sundry  places  of  the  castcll,  and  dund  a tongsiwco, 
and  at  length  cested  fur  that  nygliL  Tlian  the  nextn  tnurnynge, 
all  tlio  servants  of  tho  h>Kitc  came  to  the  lord,  when  lie  was  risen, 
ami  tay<i, ' 8ir,  liave  you  nat  berde  this  night  that  wo  have  done  7* 
Tlie  lord  dittembled.  and  tayd,  ‘ Not  I herd  nothing— what  have 
you  Iierdc7*  Than  tliey  ihewed  liim  whnt  noyso  tlK*y  haddc 
nerilo.  ami  how  alle  the  vessel  in  the  kyehen  wot  overtowrned. 
Than  the  lord  began  to  laugh,  and  tayd,  * Yea,  sirs  I ye  dremed ; 
it  was  nuUiynge  but  the  wynde.'— ' In  the  name  of  Godt’  riuml 
the  ladye.  * I lierdo  it  well.'  The  next  nyght  there  wat  at  great 
miyse  and  greatter.  and  siirhc  strokes  gyven  at  bis  chainbre  dore 
and  windows,  at  alio  shiiklu  luivu  broken  in  pieces.  The  knyghto 
tlarte  up  out  of  his  bedde,  and  wolde  iHit  lettc.  to  demaundo 
wlio  was  at  hit  chambre  dore  that  tyme  of  tho  nvglit ; ami  anono 
ho  was  answered  by  a voyco  that  s^d.  * I am  nero.'  Uuod  llin 
knyglit,  ‘ Who  sent  thee  nydcr7‘—‘ The  clerk  of  Cnielognc  tent 
me  linler,'  ouod  (lie  voice.  ‘ to  whom  thou  dost  gret  wronge,  for 
th<m  hast  taken  from  lirai  tlie  ryghtes  of  his  Imnefycc  ; I will  not 
leave  thee  in  rest  tylle  thou  haste  made  hym  a good  accompte,  to 
that  lie  ho  iileatcd.'  Quod  the  knight.  ' What  it  Ihr  mime,  that 
IliiHi  art  to  good  a mettangere  7'  Quod  he, ' I am  called  Orthone.' 
— ‘ Orthone  I’  quml  tho  knight,  * the  ten’yeo  of  a clerke  it  lylell 
profytn  for  thee.  He  willo  laitte  iboe  to  moclio  payiic  if  tliou  be- 
lew  bym.  I pray  thee  leave  bym.  and  come  and  serve  me  ; and 
I shall  give  tht<o  goodc  thanko.*  Orthone  wot  redy  In  aunswere, 
fur  bo  wot  inainours  with  the  knyghte,and  tavdc, ' Woliktt  thou 
fsyno  have  my  tcr\7ce1'— * Yeo,  truly.'  quod  Uie  knyghte,  ‘to 
thou  do  uo  hurte  to  any  Mrsonc  in  this  noute.'— ' No  more  I will 
do,'  quod  Orthone,  ‘ fur  I nave  no  power  to  do  anr  other  yveli.  but 
to  awoke  tliee  out  of  thy  slope,  or  some  other.'—  Well,'  quod  Uie 
knycht.  ‘ do  at  I tell  thee,  and  we  shall  toono  aipec,  and  leave  tho 
yvill  elerke,  for  there  it  no  good  thyng  in  liiin,  Jwt  to  put  thee  to 
jiayne ; therefore,  come  and  serve  me.' — ‘ Well,*  quod  OrUione, 
and  tyUie  thou  wilt  have  mo,  we  are  ngreod.' 

“ * So  Uiit  spyritc  Orthone  loved  so  the  knifht,  that  oftentmes 
he  wnid  come  and  vvsytu  him,  whtlo  ho  lay  in  hit  bedde  aticpo, 
and  outlier  pull  liiiii  bv  the  eare,  or  eb  strvke  at  hu  chamliro  dore 
or  wiiidnwe.  And,  wban  the  knyght  awoke,  than  ho  would  tayo, 
‘ Orthone,  lat  mo  tlepe.'— ‘ Nay.'  quod  Orthono,  * that  I will  nat 
du,  tyll  I have  thcwcil  thee  such  (ydinget  as  are  falli’n  a-late.' 
Tlie  lad^,  tho  knyghtes  wyfe,  wolde  bo  tore  ofrayed,  that  hiv 
hi-er  w*ald  stand  up,  and  liydo  herself  under  the  cluthet.  Than  tht; 
knyght  wolde  iiaye.  * Why,  whnt  tidvngct  hat  Uiou  brwulit  me  7' 
— Quod  Orthone.  ’ I am  come  out  of  klngland,  or  out  of  Hungry, 
or  somo  other  plaoc.  and  yesterday  I came  hent,  and  such  things 
are  fallen,  or  suchother.’  So  Urns  the  Lord  of  Coratto  knewo,  by 
Orthone,  every  Ihing  Uiat  wat  done  in  any  part  of  the  worlile. 
And  in  this  cim  lie  contyaued  a fyve  ycra,  ana  could  not  kc|)o  hit 
own  enuntayle,  but  at  but  ducovored  it  to  tbo  Earl  of  Foiz.  I 
aliall  tliewe  you  bowc. 

" * Tlie  firito  yore,  the  Lord  of  Coraate  come  on  t day  to  Or- 
tayse,  to  the  Erie  of  Fotx,  and  tayd  to  him,  * Sir,  auch  tiungi  are 
dune  in  England,  or  in  Scotland,  or  in  Almange,  ur  in  any  othi‘r 
counlrey.’  And  ever  the  Erie  of  Fuir.  Camd  hit  saycitig  true,  and 
hod  great  marvcylo  how  ho  sliukle  know  suche  thingi  so  thortly. 
And,  on  a ^me,  the  Earl  of  Foiz  examined  him  to  stroitly,  that 
the  Lord  of  Coratto  tbcwod  hym  oUe  toguyder  howo  he  known  it, 
and  howe  lie  came  to  hym  fiMlc.  Wl>cn  the  Erie  of  Foiz  hanl 
that,  lie  was  joyfuil,  and  said, ' Sir  uf  Cnmito,  kepo  him  well  in 
your  love ; I wolde  I hadd  miche  an  mittsangor ; Ik*  cottelli  you 
nothyng,  and  ye  knowe  hy  liiin  every  thyngc  that  it  dune  in  ijie 
worlde.  Tlic  knyght  aiuwvred,  and  tayd,  'Sir,  that  it  tree.’ 
Thus,  the  Lord  of  Cnrotse  wat  ten ed  with  Ortlranc  a long  tooton. 
I con  nat  saye  if  this  Orthono  liadde  any  mure  matters  or  nat ; 
but  ovew  weke,  twite  or  thrite,  be  wolilo  come  and  vysite  the 
I,ord  of  Cewastc.  and  wolde  tliewo  hym  such  tid)-nga  of  ony  Uting 
that  was  folloD  no  winna  bo  coroo.  And  ever  Um  Lord  of  Co- 
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He  threw  them  o’er  his  left  shoulder, 

With  iiieikle  care  and  pain  ; * 

And  he  bade  it  keep  them  fathoms  dedp 
Till  he  return’d  again. 

ratte,  when  he  knewo  any  thynge,  bo  wrote  thereof  to  the  Eorf  of 
Kni/..  wIhi  luid  great  joy  thereof;  for  he  wat  tho  lord,  of  all  the 
worlde,  that  must  detyred  to  here  newt  out  of  straungo  plaeea. 
And,  on  a lymo,  the  Lord  of  ('orauo  was  with  the  Erie  of  Fotx, 
and  tlie  oilo  demauiided  of  hym,  and  tayd,  ‘Sir  of  Coratse,  dyd 
VO  ever  at  yet  so  your  nicstengere  7'— ' Nny,  surely,  sir,'  quod  tho 
knyghte.  ’ nor  I never  dityred  it.' — ‘That  u morvcylc,'  quod  the 
erle ; ' if  I were  ns  well  acquainted  with  him  at  yu  lie,  1 wolde 
have  detyn-d  tu  have  teen  hym  wherefore,  1 |>ray  you,  detyre  it 
of  him,  and  th«-ii  telle  me  what  lunn  and  facyun  lie  it  uf  I have 
licrd  you  tay  Imjw  he  sia’aketh  at  good  Gascon  at  oulher  you  or  I ' 
— ‘ Tniely . sir,'  i|uod  ilic  knyght. ' so  it  it ; be  speketh  os  well,  and 
at  fnyr,  us  ony  of  ut  ImiUi  do.  And.  surely,  sir, sitlsi  ye  counaa^ 
ino,  I tballdo  my  pay  no  to  see  liitiias  I can.’  And  to,  on  a ni^t. 
at  be  toy  in  hit  bedde,  with  tho  ladye  hit  wyfe,  who  waa  to  mnrea 
to  lioru  OrtlKine.  that  the  was  no  longer  afmyd  uf  hrm  ; than  eam 
Orthone.  and  pulled  the  lord  by  tho  enre.  who  wat  fast  atlecp,  and 
llierowith  hu  awoke,  and  oskoil  wltu  wat  there 7 ‘1  am  nera,' 
i|Uod  Orthrmo.  Tlien  lie  deraaiiiidcd,  ' Fnim  whent  comuat  tbon 
nowo7'— 'I  come,' ijuud  Ortlione, ' from  Prague,  in  Boetmel* — 

‘ How  farro  it  that  hent  7’  quod  the  knyght  ' A Ihreeacore  daya* 
jmimey,’  quod  Orthone.  ‘ And  art  thou  come  bi'ni  to  aoon  T good 
tlie  knyght  ' Yea  trucly,'  quod  Ortlione,  ' I come  oa  fatt  aa  the 
wynde,  or  fatter.’—'  HutI  lliou  than  wingetT*  laiud  the  knyght. 

‘ Nav,  treely,’  ipiod  ho.  ' How  cmist  lliou  than  flye  to  fatl  V quod 
tlie  Knyght  ' Ye  liuvo  nothing  to  do  to  knowe  that,’  qood  Or- 
thono. ^ Nn7'  quod  the  kiiygiil. ' I would  gladly  te  thee,  to  know 
wliut  fonno  tliou  art  of ‘ Well,’  quoil  Orthone, ' ve  have  nothing 
to  do  to  knowe  : it  sufficeth  you  tu  here  me,  and  to  iticwe  vou 
tidynget.'— ‘ In  favllie.'  quod  the  knyght.  ‘I  wrolde  loro  Inoe 
moclio  licltnr  on  I myghl  te  thee  ones.’—'  Well.’  quod  Orthone, 

* lir,  titlie  you  have  tu  gret  ilctyre  to  te  me,  the  ftrst  thynge  that 
VC  te  toinorruwo,  wlicn  ye  ryte  out  of  your  bedde.  the  tame  shall 
lie  I.'—'  Tlial  u lufhciont,’  ^od  the  lonle.  * Go  thy  way ; I gyve 
thee  leave  to  deiiartc  fur  tliit  nyght’  And  iIk'  next  mornvDge  the 
lord  rose,  and  tlie  ladye  hit  wyto  wat  to  afniyd,  tliat  the  durst 
not  o'te,  but  fayned  herteif  tickc  and  tayd  the  woUIe  not  ryee. 
Horhiitband  wolde  luvc  had  her  to  liave  ryten.  * Sir,'  quod  die. 

' than  I ihall  te  Orthone,  and  I wolde  not  to  him  by  my  gode  wills.' 
— ‘ Well,’  quod  Uic  knyght, ' I wolde  gladly  te  hym.’  And  ao  he 
arose,  fayre  and  easily,  out  of  lib  bedde,  and  tat  down  on  hia 
liedde-tyilc,  wenying  tu  have  teen  Otthuoe  in  hb  own  prupexr 
form  : but  he  ta we  nothyng*.*  w herlive  he  myglito  tay,  * Lo,  ronoer 
bOrtliono.'  8<i  that  itay  pittt,  and  tiie  next  night  came,  and  witen 
the  knyght  wat  in  hit  bethie,  Orthone  came,  and  liegan  to  Sfielui, 
tu  lio  wat  acciiatrsned.  ' (>o  thy  ware,’  wiod  the  knyght.  ‘ thoa 
arte  liut  a Iyer ; thou  prnmytest  that  I shuld  liave  tone  the,  and  it 
was  not  to.'— 'No 7'  qiunl  he,  'ami  I iliewed  invsrlf  lo  Uie.' — 

‘ That  b not  to,’  ipiml  tlie  lord.  ' Why,'  *|iHid  Ortnono,  ‘ whan  ye 
rote  out  of  vour  Ndile,  tnwe  ye  nothynge  7'  Than  the  kirdo  ttu- 
(lyi.*d  a lyteil.  nml  ndvysed  liiiutelf  well.  ' Yet.  truely,'  (giod  the 
knyght,  * now  I rememlierinu,  ut  I sate  on  my  beddo-tyde,  thynk- 
ingon  thee,  I tawe  twii  itrawet  u|kjo  the  pavement,  lumbiynge 
one  upon  nmitlier.'— ' That  same  wot  l.‘  tgiod  Ortlione, ' into  that 
fourme  I dyd  pulte  myself  at  than.’ — * That  b not  enough  to  ni«.’ 
(mod  the  lord  ; ‘ I pray  th(<e  (lutie  ihytclfe  into  tome  other  fourme, 
that  I may  licllcr  te  and  knowe  tliee.’— * Well,'  cgiod  Orthone, ' ye 
will  do  to  murhe,  lliat  ye  will  keo  me,  and  I tugo  fWi  jxin.  for  ye 
detyre  to  much  of  mo.'—*  Nay,’  (pwl  the  knvght, ' thou  thall  not 
go  fro  me ; let  mo  te  tho  ones,  and  I will  detyre  no  more.' — 
Well,'  quod  Orthone,  ‘ ye  thall  tc  me  to-morrowe ; take  Imde, 
tlie  first  Ihync  that  ye  te  after  ye  be  out  of  tout  rhamber,  it  daUI 
be  I.’—'  Well.'  mod  Uie  knyxnt,  ' I am  tluui  content  Go  thy 
way,  Icite  me  tlepe.'  And  to  Orthone  departed,  and  the  next 
momyng  the  loid  arote.  and  rtsoed  unto  of  hit  chamlee,  and 
went  to  a windowe,  and  looked  downe  into  the  oourte  of  the  coo- 
tell,  and  catt  about  hb  cycn.  And  the  firsto  thing  ho  tawe  wat  a 
towc,  tlie  gri'Ottett  th,xt  ever  he  tawe ; and  the  teemed  to  he  so 
leane  and  yvell-favuured,  that  there  was  nothyng  on  her  but  the 
skynne  and  the  bonea,  with  long  earea,  and  a long  Icanc  anout 
Tho  Lord  uf  Corotae  had  marveyk*  of  that  leane  towo.  and  waa 
wery  of  the  tightn  of  her.  und  commaunded  hb  men  to  fetch  lot 
houndet^and  tayd,  ‘ la.*t  tlio  doeges  hunt  her  lo  dethc,  and  devour 
her.'  Hit  servants  opened  the  kcnclls,  and  lotto  oule  liit  Imundoa. 
and  dyd  setle  them  on  (hb  towo.  And.  at  the  last,  thb  sowe 
mode  n great  crye,  and  looked  uii  to  tho  Lord  of  Cormste  as  he 
l(x>kcd  out  at  a windowe,  and  so  sodaynely  vanyslied  awaye,  no 
man  wysto  howe.  Tlion  the  Lord  of  Coratse  entred  into  bit 
chambre,  right  pcnsi-ve,  and  than  ho  remembered  hym  of  (tnhoae. 
hb  metsangere,  and  tayd,  ‘ I reiient  me  that  1 set  my  Imuiides  oa 
him.  It  b on  adventure  an  I Iwre  onv  more  of  hym ; fur  he  tayd 
to  me  oftcnti'mcs.  Uwt  if  I dbpleasod  hym.  I shulde  kue  hym.' 
Tlio  lord  toKl  Irouthe,  for  never  after  he  cam  into  tho  costell  of 
Conuse,  and  also  the  knyght  dved  the  same  yere  next  (bllowinge. 

" ' 8o.  sir,’  said  the  s(piyer,  ihus  hare  I allowed  you  tlie  lyte 
of  OrUmne,  and  Imwc,  fur  a season,  he  served  the  Ixitd  of  Comaa* 
with  newo  tidyngna.'— ‘ It  b true,  sir,'  toid  I,  ‘but  nowe,  at  to 
your  firstc  purpose : It  tlm  Earl  of  Foiz  served  with  tuebo  an  nwo- 
tangere 7'—' Surely,’ quod  tho  t<]uyrr, 'it  it  the  yniagiiiaiion  of 
many,  that  be  lioln  such  mc*sfengcn.  Ibr  therb  nothxnge  done  in 
any  place,  Imt  and  lie  Hide  hb  myne  thereto,  Iw  will  knowe  it, 
and  wlinn  men  thynke  loett  thereof.  And  to  dyd  he,  whi'n  the 
goodo  knyglilct  and  tipjycni  of  thb  country  were  slayne  in  Por- 
tuznlc  at  Gubi:rut)ie.  Some  taytho,  the  knowiMige  of  such 
tliynget  hath  done  him  moclw  prufyte,  for  and  there  be  but  the 
valno  of  a sponc  lost  in  hb  lioute,  anone  lie  will  know  where  it 
So  thus,  then,  I toko  leave  of  (ho  tuuyer,  and  went  lo  other  com- 
tiany  ; but  I liare  well  away  Ids  tale.”— BoracBtSR's  Trmula- 
lion  of  ProlnarCt  Chronycle,  voL  ii.  chap.  87. 

* The  circumstance  of  Lord  Soulb  having  thrown  the  key  over 
bis  left  siiuuldor  and  bid  the  fiend  keep  it  uU  hb  return,  b noted 
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And  etO],  when  aeyen  years  are  o’er, 

Is  heard  the  jarring  sound ; 

When  slowly  opes  the  charm’d  door 
Of  the  chamber  under  ground. 

And  some  within  the  chamber  door 
Have  cast  a curious  eye : 

But  none  dare  tell,  for  the  spirits  in  hell, 

The  fearful  sights  they  spy. 

****** 

When  SouUs  thought  on  his  merry-men  now, 

A woful  wight  was  he ; 

Says— “ Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I will  not  repine ! 
Bat  Branxholni’s  heir  shall  die !” 


Says— **  What  would  you  do,  young  Branxholm, 
Uin  ye  had  me,  as  1 have  thee  T — 

“1  would  take  you  to  the  good  greenwood, 

-And  gar  your  ain  hand  wale*  the  tree.”— 

"Now  shall  thine  ain  hand  wale  the  tree, 

For  all  thy  mirth  and  meikle  pride; 

And  May  shall  choose,  if  mv  love  she  refuse, 

A scrog  bush  thee  beside.’^ 


Tb^  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood, 

Where  the  green  pines  grew  m a row : 

And  they  heard  the  cry,  from  the  branches  high. 
Of  the  hungr>’  carrion  crow. 


Thej  carried  him  on  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  wiry  boughs  below ; 

"Say,  shall  it  be  thine,  on  the  tapering  pine, 
To  feed  the  hooded  crow  T’ 


“The  fir-tops  fall  by  Branxholm  wall. 

When  the  night-blast  stirs  the  tree. 

And  it  shall  not  be  mine  to  die  on  the  pine, 

1 loved  in  infancic.” 

Young  Branxholm  turn’d  him,  and  oft  look’d  back, 
Andave  he  pass’d  from  tree  to  tree ; 

Toong  Branxholm  peep’d,  and  puirly*  spoke, 

“ O sic  a death  is  no  for  me  1” 


And  next  they  pass’d  the  aspin  gray, 

Its  leaves  were  rustling  mournfullie ; 

“Now,  choose  thee,  choose  thee,  Branxholm  gay ! 
Say,  wilt  thou  never  choose  the  tree'}”— 

“ More  dear  to  me  is  the  aspin  gray, 

More  dear  than  any  other  tree; 

For  beneath  the  shade  that  its  branches  made. 
Have  pass’d  the  vows  of  my  love  and  me.” 

Young  Branxholm  peep’d,  and  puirly  spoke, 

Uutd  he  did  his  ain  men  see. 

With  witches’  haxel  in  each  steel  cap, 
la  scorn  of  Soulis’  gramarye ; 

Then  shoulder-height  for  glee  he  lap, 

“ Methinks  I spye  a coming  tree  — 

“ Ay,  many  may  come,  but  few  return,” 

Qiuo’  Soulis,  the  lord  of  gramarye: 

“No  warrior’s  hand  in  fair  Scotland 
Shall  ever  dint  a wound  on  me !” 

“Now,  by  my  sooth,”  quo’  bold  Walter, 

“If  that  be  true  we  soon  shall  see.”— 


in  the  totroduetion,  as  s irailiiionary  hislory.  In  the 

wMmt  tiiis  muumin,  tlic  Etulornalkcilh  tK-rni!  unfauipcd  m'ar 
TlfiftnirriifTln  the  amiwfinont  nf  itin-i-i<Kl 

iiiwiii  MiklJiili  to  clou  Awoy  the  ruMiiah  fnim  fiiior  til'  the 
ini^cr  to..wcoitiuit  iU  ancit'iil  iltiiKrRaiomi  and  nn:I)i- 
tacMR.  Te  t)K  Cteat  utonuhineni  of  tin;  ialtfiurfr*,  and  of  llie 
canOT  people  wb^  urct%  watching  their  imxvc-din^^,  u nnity  ir<m 
key,  ofeoattdiirnbl^  aize.  wm  ibond  amotiirtim  niin*,  a lililc  way 
fhm  tl»«knifooQ  door.  The  well-known  InidilitHi  iniitantl)'  i>a>:Mi>d 
float  oo*  to  anoiiifir;  and  it  wa«  fieneniliy  uuned,  that  tlu;  ina- 
lawaradt  dnooo,  who  hail  po  lone  rcUiiiiC-d  of  the  key 

of  the  miU*.  now  found  himxeif  ohli^xd  to  tv-^tgn  u to  (lu'  iit-ir- 
aapanat  *4  tae  doaieut.  In  tho  rtninii>  of  their  rt'.iii'iirRheK.s  hirgo 
iron  ladie.aomewlMt  ntpombliii.ir  that  uxi'd  liy  tditnitiem,  w««  uI;io 
diae»i»aieu  ; aod  both  the  Tolled  art  ouw  m Lord  DaJktitlfii  |:os- 
teaiioe. 

In  the  fonmer  of  tWi,  another  discoverr  wai  made  in  the 
hunted  min*  of  Hermitage.  In  a of  tm  wall  of  the  castle, 

intended  apparently  far  re^vios  the  cod  of  a beam  nr  joist,  a buy, 
■wknic  tot  biida’  nesta.  found  a very  curiuas  antique  silver  ring. 
caboMed  wtUi  besits,  toe  wcU-knotro  cosoizance  of  the  Couxias 


His  bent  bow  be  drew,  and  his  arrow  tni^ 
But  never  a wound  or  scar  had  he. 

Then  up  bespoke  him  true  Thomas, 

He  was  the  lord  of  Ersyltuun ; 

“ The  wizard’s  spell  no  steel  can  quell, 

Till  once  your  lances  bear  him  down.”— 

They  bore  him  down  with  lances  bright, 

But  never  a w'ound  or  scar  had  he ; _ 

With  hempen  bands  they  bound  him  tight, 

Both  bands  and  feet  on  the  Niue-stano  lee; 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

They  moulder’d  at  his  magic  spell ; 

And  neck  and  heel,  in  the  forged  steel. 

They  bound  him  against  tho  charms  of  hell. 

That  wizard  accurst,  the  bands  he  burst ; 

No  forced  steel  his  charms  could  bide ; 

Then  up  oespake  him  true  Thomas,  _ 

*'  We’ll  bind  him  yet,  whate’er  betide.” 

The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took. 
Impress’d  with  many  a warlock  spell ; 

And  the  book  it  was  wrote  by  Michael  Bcott, 
Who  held  in  awe  tlie  fiends  of  hell. 


They  buried  it  deep,  where  bis  bones  they  sle^ 
That  mortal  man  might  never  it  see : 

But  Thomas  did  save  it  from  the  grave, 

When  he  return’d  from  Faerie. 


The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took. 
And  turn'd  the  leaves  with  curious  hand  t 
No  ropes,  did  he  find,  the  wizard  could  bind, 
But  threefold  ropes  of  sifted  sand. 

They  sifted  the  sand  from  the  Nine-stane  bum, 
And  shaped  the  ropes  sae  curiouslie ; 

But  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 
For  Thomas  true  and  his  gramarye.t 


The  black  spae-book  from  his  breast  he  took. 
And  again  he  turn’d  it  with  his  hand ; 

And  he  bade  each  lad  of  Teviot  add 
The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand. 

The  barley  chaff  to  the  sifted  sand 
They  added  still  by  hondfulls  nine ; 

But  Redcap  sly  unseen  was  by, 

And  the  ropes  would  neither  twist  nor  twine. 

And  still  beside  the  Nine-stane  bum, 
llibb’d  like  the  sand  at  mark  of  soa, 

The  ropes  that  would  not  twist  nor  turn. 
Shaped  of  tho  sifted  sand  you  see. 

The  black  spae-book  true  Thomas  be  took. 
Again  its  magic  leaves  he  spread ; 

And  he  found  that  to  quell  the  powerful  speU, 
The  wizard  roust  be  boil’d  in  lead. 


On  a circle  of  stones  they  placed  the  pot, 

On  a circle  of  stones  but  barely  nine ; 

They  heated  it  red  and  fiery  hot^ 

Till  the  burnish’d  brass  did  glimmer  and  shine. 

They  roll’d  him  up  in  a sheet  of  lead, 

A sheet  of  lend  for  a funeral  pall ; 

They  plunged  him  in  the  cauldron  red. 

And  melted  him,  lead,  and  bones  and  all.f 

family,  jilnw.al  inlisrahnmmnWy  with  (juntre-fiiils  all  around  tho 
circle.  'I’lw  wiirkmniisliip  hiiK  an  uncommonly  rude  and  nnr.itmt 
apjic:irniH-(‘,nfKl  warrajit>oiir  txdii'vimr  ihaf  it  ni.iy  haw  lH-h)ii(tcd 
to  one  (if  lh«  Karl*  of  An^iM,  who  cnrrii’d  the  Ivarl  and  qimtro- 
foiN  in  their  «mi».  Soon-  larmlds  my,  lhal  tJnsy  cnmvd  cimp«;-foi)«, 
ollirri  tne-foiW;  hwt  all  nsrw  ihey  Imn*  •Hitm*  k'li-h  liiKliirction  to 
murk  their  catfeney  from  the  rider  brunch  of  Pimcln*.  They 
parted  wirli  the  e««tb‘  nnd  lordsliip  of  L»ddc<dalc.  ia  (“.irhaniro  Ibr 
timt  of  HotliwcM.  in  the  of  the  tf>!h  renturv,  Th«  rinjt 

w now*  In  the  KiUtor’a  por'-'eseirm.  by  the  (ddicinir  gjllof  Mr.  John 
Rultantynn,  of  the  tmosir  of  Kallantyue  nod  Coinpuny,  bo 
xniihed  for  t>po£ni|hy,— ISO®. 

» IfUfc— (-IwoBC*,  t prririy— Softly , 

J fSeo  lire  Lay  of  the  La-^t  Min.«lr(d,  and  iiotw.— Kd.J 
4 The  traditirw  rceanllm;  the  death  <jf  Lord  .Smiln,  however 
vini-'iilaT.  it  not  witl«Mit  a pumltel  in  the  rcul  hi«t(jry  of  Sccrtland. 
Tie-  fame  extraordinary  roode'd*coobe»y  wan  .•u'.mnlly 
(horrerco  r^erenx/)  tl«»  Iwriy  of  n ■henff  of  ttk>  ivteam*. 
Thi*  peoion,  whwo  Ofinw  was  Mriviile  of  tilenborvir,  bore  hi* 
faculljcs  so  handily,  that  he  became  detested  by  the  baron.*  of  tho 
enun  Iry.  Rcilerntcd  cwajilamt*  of  liw  condim  Imvirifi  been  mada 
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At  tho  Skelf-hill,  the  cauldron  still 
The  men  of  Liddesdale  can  show  ; 

And  on  the  spot,  where  they  boil’d  the  pot. 

The  spreat*  and  the  doer-uair*  ne’er  shall  grow. 


THE  COURT  OF  KEELDAR. 


BT  J.  LEYDEN. 

The  tradition  on  which  the  following  ballad  is 
founded  derives  considerable  illustration  from  the  ar- 
^ment  of  the  preceding.  It  is  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  m9St  redoubteo  adversary  of  Lord  Soulis 
was  the  Chief  of  Kceldar,  a Northumbrian  district, 
adjacent  to  Cumberland,  who  perished  in  a sudden 
encounter  on  the  banks  of  the  Hermitage.  Being 

to  Jamoi  I.,  (or,  u oUxn  *a]r,  to  the  Duke  of  AllMuijr.)  the  tno* 
narch  annwered,  in  a moment  of un^arded  impatience, " Sormw 
fin  the  ihorilf  wereaodden.  and  fun^  in  broo  I”  The  romplain- 
em  retired,  perfectly  aatiafied.  Shortly  aAor.  (he  LoinU  of  Ae 
huthnot,  Mather,  Laureaton,  and  Pittaraw,  dccored  Melville  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  of  Qarvock,  above  Lawrencekirk,  under  pro* 
tence  of  a jrrand  huntinf  party.  Upon  thi<  place,  (atill  called  tlie 
Sheriff'!  Pot,)  the  bartmn  hou  prci>ared  a fire  and  a builina  caul- 
dron, into  which  they  plunged  the  unlucky  ahenfl!  Alter  he  wna 
eodden  (aa  the  King  termod  it)  for  a riulficient  timo,  the  suvaci-a, 
that  they  mijrht  literally  oliacrve  the  royal  mandate,  concluded 
tho  ocene  of  ahomioaUon  by  actually  iNniakiny  of  the  hell-broth. 

The  three  laird*  were  outlawed  for  thi*  offence  ; and  Barclay, 
one  of  their  number,  to  tcroen  himaelf  from  juitice,  erected  tlie 
kaim  (1.  «.  the  comp,  or  fortre**)  of  .Matlien,  which  itand*  upon 
a rocky  and  almo*t  inaccesaible  (leniiuula,  overiianirinr  tlio  Ger- 
man ()cean.  The  Laird  of  Arhuthnot  i*  *aid  to  have  eluded  tlie 
royal  venfeance,  by  claiminf  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  dan  Mac- 
duff, conceminf  which  the  curiou*  reader  will  find  come  tiarticu- 
lan  «ulMoined.  A pardon,  or  periiaiM  a deed  of  rcpiciriatiun, 
foun<le<r upon  that  law,  i*  «aid  to  be  itill  extant  anionf  tho  re- 
cord* of  the  VUcuunt  cif  Arhulliiiot. 

Fellow  narrate*  a timilar  instance  of  atrocity,  perpetrated  aOer 
the  death  of  Muloy  Ismael,  Kmperor  of  Morocco,  in  1727,  when 
the  inhabitant*  of  Old  Fex,  throwinf  off  all  allefiance  to  hi*  sue- 
eoaaor,  slew  *'  Alchyde  Bool  lo  Rosea,  their  old  foveroor,  builin* 
hi*  t1e«b,  and  many,  throu^  spite,  eatinx  thereof,  and  throwing 
what  they  could  not  oat  of  it  to  the  dogs.”— See  Pai.LOW'a 
Travel!  in  South  Barbery.  And  wo  may  add,  to  such  tales,  tlie 
Oriental  tyranny  of  Zentlii*  Khan,  wlio  immersed  seventy  Tartar 
Khnn*  in  a*  many  boiliiur  cauldron*. 

Tlie  nuniahment  ofboiling  seems  lo  have  been  in  use  nntong  the 
English  at  a very  late  period,  a*  ar>pearR  from  tlie  followinc  pas- 
sage in  Stowb’s  Chronicle  The  I7th  March,  (1524.)  .Marga- 
ret  Davy,  a makl,  was  boiled  at  Smithliuld,  for  poisoning  of  throe 
households  that  she  had  dwelled  in."  But  unquestionably  tlie 
usual  practice  of  Smithfield  cookery,  about  that  period,  was  by  a 
different  application  of  fire. 

LAW  OF  CLAN  MACDUFF. 

Though  it  is  rather  forrim  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  work, 
many  readers  may  not  be  displeased  to  have  some  account  of  the 
curiou*  priviloM  ciyoyed  by  the  descendants  of  tho  famous  Mac- 
duff. Thane  of  Fife,  and  thence  called  the  law  of  the  Clan,  or 
family,  bearing  hi*  name. 

when  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  in  which  Macbeth  was 
dethroned  and  slain,  Malcolm,  sensible  of  tho  high  services  of  tlie 
Thane  of  Fife,  is  said,  by  our  historians,  to  have  promisod  lo  rront 
the  limt  three  requests  tw  should  make.  Macduff  accordingly  de- 
manded and  obtained,  first,  lluit  he  and  hi*  successors,  lAinia  of 
F'ifc,  sliould  place  the  crown  on  the  King’s  head  at  his  coronatiun  ; 
secondly,  that  they  should  lead  the  vanguard  of  tho  anny,  when- 
ever the  royal  banner  was  display-cd  ; and,  lastly,  this  privilege  of 
clan  Macduff,  whereby  any  person,  being  related  to  Macduff 
within  the  ninth  riegree,  and  having  committed  homicide  in 
ehawfemelle,  (witliout  premcflitation.)  should,  upon  flying  to 
Macdutr*  Croas,  and  paying  a certain  fine,  nbtoin  remission  of 
their  guilt  Such,  at  least,  is  tlie  account  given  of  the  law  by  all 
our  historian*.  Nevertheie**,  tliere  seems  ground  to  sut|iec.t 
that  the  privilege  did  not  amount  to  an  actual  and  total  remission 
of  the  crime,  but  only  to  a right  of  being  exempted  from  all  other 
courts  of  jurisdiction,  except  llmt  of  tlie  I.ord  of  Fife.  Tlie  render 
is  preanntnd  with  an  olil  document,  in  which  tho  law  of  clan  Mao- 
duff  i*  pleaded  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  ancestor*  of  Moray  of 
Abercaimey ; and  it  is  rnmarkalile  that  be  doe*  not  claim  any 
immunity,  but  solely  a right  of  liciiir  repirdgrd,  because  his  cause 
had  already  been  tninl  by  Rol»crt  Earl  of  Fife,  the  sole  competent 
judge.  But  Uie  privilege  of  bt>ing  answemblo  only  to  the  chief  of 
tlieir  own  clan  was,  to  thedesceiwant*  of  Macduff,  almost  oquivu- 
lent  to  an  absolute  indemnity. 

MnnlufTsCmss  was  aituateil  near  Lindores,  on  the  march  divi- 
ding Fife  from  Htrathem.  Tlie  form  of  this  venerable  monument 
iinfortunately  offcnderl  the  *eal  of  tho  relbrmer,  Knox,  and  it  was 
toUlly  demolished  by  his  followers.  The  pedestal,  a solid  block 
of  stemo,  alone  eacaiied  (lie  liesom  of  destruction.  It  Imre  an  in- 
scription, which,  acconiing  to  the  apocryrihal  account  of  Sir  Ro- 
liert  Sllibnld.  was  a mixture  of  Latin,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  old 
FVench.  Skene  ha*  preserved  two  lines 

“ Propter  Makgridim  et  hoc  ohlatiim, 

Accipe  Smoleridcm  super  lampailc  limpithe  labnim." 

de  verb.  eig.  voce  C/on  iiacduff. 

Tho  full  inscription,  real  or  pretendcnl,  may  be  found  In  Sir  Ro- 


arrayed  in  armour  of  proofs  he  sustained  no  hurt  in 
the  combat ; but  stumoline  in  retreatinz  across  the 
river,  the  hostile  party  held  him  down  below  water 
with  their  lances  till  he  died  ; and  the  eddy,  in  which 
he  perished,  is  still  called  the  Cout  of  Keeldar  s Pool. 
His  grave,  of  gigantic  size,  is  pointed  out  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  Hermitage.  at_  the  western  corner  of  a wall, 
surrounding  the  burial-ground  of  a ruined  chapel. 
As  an  enemy  of  Lord  Soulis,  his  memory  is  revered ; 
and  the  popular  epithet  of  CouA  (t.  c.  Cojt,)  is  expres- 
sive of  his  strength,  stature,  and  activity.^  Tradi- 
tion likewise  relates,  that  the  young  Chief  of  Manger- 
ton,  to  whose  protection  Lord  Soulis  had,  in  some  emi- 
nent jeopardy,  been  indebted  for  his  life,  was  decoyed 
by  that  faithless  tyrant  into  his  castle  of  Hermit- 
age. and  insidiously  murdered  at  a feast. 

Tne  Keeldar  Stone,  by  which  the  Northumbrain 

bert  Sibbald's  JlUtory  of  Fife,  and  in  James  Cunninghame’s  Es- 
say upon  .Macduff!  Cross,  together  with  what  uchIUkI  a tranda- 
lion,  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Itic  piebald  jargon  whirli  composes 
it.  In  Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  a differvnt  and 
mom  intelligible  version  is  given,  on  (lie  auihonty  of  a Mr.  Douglas 
of  Newinirgli.  The  cross  was  dodicated  to  a Macgider.  Aniuod 
th<‘  |>cdc*t^  are  tumuli,  said  to  bo  tiie  graves  of  those  w bo,  having 
claimed  tho  privilege  of  tho  law,  foiled  in  proving  (heir  consan- 
guinity to  the  Thane  of  Fife.  Such  person*  were  instantly  cxecu- 
teil.  The  (leople  of  Newburgh  believe,  that  tlie  spectres  of  thesa 
criminal*  sull  haunt  llio  ruiiud  cross,  and  cloim  that  mercy  fiir 
th<‘ir  souls  which  they  had  foiled  to  obtain  for  their  mortal  ex- 
istence. 

The  late  Lord  Hailes  gives  it  ax  his  opinion,  that  the  indulgence 
wiis  only  to  last  till  the  tenth  generation  from  Macduff 
Pordiin  ami  Wintoun  state,  Uiat  ihe  fine,  to  bo  peid  by  the  per- 
son taking  sanctuary,  was  twenty  fimrmerks  for  a gentleman,  and 
twelve  merkt  for  a yeoman.  Skene  aflinns  it  to  be  nine  cows, 
and  a enlpindoch.  (L  e.  a quey,  or  cow,  of  one  or  two  years  old  >— 
Fordun,  lib.  V.  cap.  9;  WiNTon.N'B  Cronykei,  b.  vi.  cap.  IB: 
Ske.sb,  ut  rupra.  Tlic  last  cited  author  avers,  that  he  ha*  seen 
an  old  evident,  lieorin^,  tliat  Hpens  of  Wormestoun,  being  of 
dutf's  kin.  eiuoy<  d this  privilege  fur  the  slaughter  of  one  Kinner- 
monlh.  The  follow  ing  di-cd.  of  a like  nature,  is  published  from  a 
eofiy,  accurately  transcrilied  from  an  original  dora,  in  the  handa 
oftbe  late  Mr.  Cuming,  ofthe  Herald  Office,  Edinburgh,  by  Mcawa. 
Brown  and  Gitib,  librarians  to  tlie  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Tlie 
blanks  are  oexasiooed  by  some  parts  of  the  deed  having  been  ob- 
literated. 

" In  nomine  domini.  amen.  Per  presens  mbiicum  instrumen- 
tum  cunctis  patent  evidenter  qur^  anno  lotmtem  domini  mo.  cco. 
nonagesimo  primu,  indictioiiu  ipiinta  dccimn  Pontificatu*  sonctis- 
simi  in  Christo  Patris,  ac  domini  nostri  dementis  divina  provi- 
denlia  Paiw  seplimi  anno  marto  decimo,  meiisit  Drcembm  dio 
sc|itimo.  In  mei  nolarii  (lubliri  vt  testiiim  tubscriplonini  presen- 
titt  persona  liter  oniistitutu*  nuiiiliset  potens  vir  Dominus  Alexan- 
der de  Moravia,  miles,  cum  prolocutoribui  suit.  Dumino  Bernardo 
do  Howden,  milite,  et  Jobanne  de  Logie,  voratus  (icr  rotulo*  in- 
dictamrntonim  super  interfectionc  Willicimi  de  Bpalden  coram 
Justiciariis ; viz.  Johonne  do  Drummond  milite,  Mauricio  de 
Drummond. 

" Filiuni  Willielmi  in  judicio  sciicntibus  opud  Foulis  et  potesta- 
tus  emt,  quod  cx  quo  semel  pro  interfectionc  dicti  iKimims  antca 
fuit  per  indiclomenlum  judicio  vocatus  et  replegiatua 

ad  legem  do  clan  Macduff,  per  Dnminum  RuUiitum  Comilrm  de- 
Fyfe  non  tenobatur  coram  qiiocuiime  alio  de  dicta 

interfectionc  judiciari.  ({iiousquo  dicta  lex  de  clan  Macduff  suo 
inUitncrata  privilegio  dc  i(Mo  ut  pra-dicitur  ad  itwam  legem 

atto.  Petens  ipsum  legaliler  delilierari,  et  per  rpsoa  ve1 
comm  indictamentis  sic  indebtic  ulterius  non  vexari.  Quiquidem 
jiidiris  nolle  dictum  Dumiiium  Alexaiidrum 

delilH-rario  si  ipsum  l>cnc  vcllent  rcsnectuare  oouiquc  quod  dotni- 
nu*  lie  Broohepen  justiciiirius  rapitalu 

dicta  actinne  onliiuivcmnt  quod  sits  ct  suo  con- 

cilio  exiHslienlius  videretnr.  quiquidem  Dominus  Alexander  el  out 
proloculore*  eorom  petitione  el  |>re*tatione  el  predielonnn  judi- 
cum  n-*|Min*ione,  pcticrunt  a me  imtario  publico  infra  senpto  prv- 
seiiiiuin  actu  fuemnt  Lm  apud  Fuuht,  in  itinera 

justicinrio  ibidem  lento  anno  mense  dio  et  r^tificatu  prescriptis 
wr  noliilibiis  et  discrvli*  liris  Donunus  Mauricio  Archidiarooo 
Diimblan,  Williclmn  de  Gramo.  Viufrido  de  Cuoynciiam.  David 
do  Militibus,  Moritio  dc  Drummond,  Waitero  da 

Drummond,  Walter  de  Moravia,  Scutiferis,  testibus  ad  prnnioa 
vucatis  sporinliter  et  rogatis. 

" Et  ego  Johannes  Symonis  Clcriciw  Dunkeldensis  piiblictt*  im- 
perial. notarnu  praxiicti  Domini  Ali-xandri  comparatinne  ipsioa 
petitione  ct  prolostaiionc  desu|«er  justiciariomm  respontione  am- 
nibuMiue  alliis  et  singulis  dum  sic  ut  priutquam  et 

Bgurciitur  iiiia  cum  (irenuminntic  ti  -<tibus  prr«ens  interflii  eaque 
sic  fieri  vidi  el  in  banc  formam  publicam,  redegi 

manmjiio  mea  projiria  scripsi  reqiiisitu*  et  roga  om 

omnium  premixsonim  sieno  meo  consuetn  signavi."— W.  8. 

• fiproi/— Tho  spreat  is  a specie*  of  water-rush. 

♦ Deer-hair— Tne  dccr-lmir  is  a coarse  s|>ecii*s  of  pointed  gnat, 
which,  in  May,  bears  a very  minute,  Iwt  bs-autiful  yellow  fhiwer. 

I I"  C’nuf  is  explained  by  .tlr.  Leyden  lo  mean  Vdtt.  If  the 
country  people  really  designate  him  as  Cout  of  Keeldar,  they 
probably  mean  Chief  of  Keeldar- 

' Muse  I do 

A shepherd  Uiut  slmuld  blaiza 
Tho  Coot  of  beautyr'  . . , . " 

Warner'!  AlhUm, 

MS.  Letter  of  John  Flnlat,  to  W.  8.,  »7th  March.  iBOt.) 
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Chief  passed  in  his  incursion,  is  still  pointed  out,  as 
a boundary  mark,  on  the  confines  of  Jed  forest,  anr 
Northamberiand.  It  is  a rou^h  insulated  mass,  o: ' 
considerable  dimensions,  and  it  is  held  unlucky  to 
ride  thrice  vriifurehins*  around  it.  Kecldar  Castle 
» now  a hunting  seat,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. 

The  Srmen  Man  of  the  Muirs  is  a Fairy  of  the 
most  malignant  order,  the  genuine  duergar.  Wal- 
smgham  mentions  a story  of  an  unfortunate  youth, 
whose  brains  were  extr^ted  from  his  skull,  during 
his  sleep,  by  this  malicious  being.  Owing  to  this 
^ration,  he  remained  insane  many  years,  till  the 
Mary  courteously  restored  his  brains  to  their 
starion. 

Tub  Court  of  Kbeldab. 

BY  J.  LEYDEJT. 

Tub  eiry  blood-hound  howl’d  by  night, 

The  streamerst  flaunted  red. 

Till  broken  streaks  of  flaky  light 
O’er  Keeldaris  mountains  spread. 

The  lady  sigh’d  as  Keeldar  rose: 

^me  tell  me,  dear  love  mine, 

Go  you  to  hunt  where  Kecldar  flows, 

Or  on  the  banks  of  Ty'ne'l” — 

The  heath-bell  blows  where  Keeldar  flows, 

By  Tyne  the  primrose  pale ; _ 

But  now  we  ride  on  the  Scottish  side, 

To  hunt  in  Liddesdale.” — 

Gin  you  will  ride  on  the  Scottish  side. 

Sore  mast  thy  Margaret  mourn; 

For  Soulis  abhorr’d  is  Lydall's  lord. 

And  I fear  you’ll  ne’er  return. 

*^The  axe  he  bears,  it  hacks  and  tears; 

'Tis  form’d  of  an  earth-fast  flint 
No  armour  of  knight,  thu’  ever  so  wight, 

Can  bear  its  de^Iy  dint 

“ No  danger  he  fears,  for  a charm’d  sword  he  wears, 
Of  adderstone  the  hilt  ;§ 

No  T)-nedBle  knight  had  ever  such  might, 

But  his  heart-blood  was  spilt” — 


I And  when  he  reach’d  the  Redswire  high. 

His  bugle  Keeldar  blew ; 

And  round  did  float,  w'ith  clamorous  note 
And  scream,  the  hoarse  curlew. 

The  next  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

The  wind  grew'  deadly  still ; 

But  the  sleek  fern,  with  flngery  leaves. 

Waved  wildly  o’er  the  hill. 

The  third  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

Still  stood  the  limner  fern ; 

And  a Wee  Man,  of  swarthy  hue. 

Upstarted  by  a cairn. 

His  russet  weeds  w'ere  hrowm  as  heath, 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell ; 

And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frixzly  red. 

As  the  purple  heather-bell. 

An  urchin,^  clad  in  pickles  red, 

Clung  cowering  to  his  arm : 

The  hounds  they  howl’d,  ana  backward  fled. 
As  struck  by  Fairy  charm. 

" Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound’s  cry, 

Where  stag-hound  ne’er  should  be  1 

Why  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  mom. 

Without  the  leave  of  me  1” — 

"Brown  Dwarf,  that  o’er  the  muirland strays, 
Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell !” — 

"The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  who  stays 
Beneath  the  heaiher-belL 

" 'Tis  ^eet,  beneath  the  heather-bell 
To  live  in  autumn  brown ; 

And  sweet  to  hear  the  lav’rocks  swell 
Far  for  from  tow'er  and  tovm. 

" But  wo  betide  the  shrilling  horn, 

The  chase’s  surly  cheer  ! 

And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlorn, 

Whom  first  at  mom  I hear.” — 

Says,  " Weal  nor  wo,  nor  friend  nor  foe. 

In  thee  we  hope  nor  dread." 

But,  ere  the  bugles  green  could  blow, 

The  Wee  Brown  Man  had  fled. 


“In  my  plume  is  seen  the  holly  green, 

With  the  leaves  of  the  rowan-tree  ;ll 
And  my  casque  of  sand,  by  a mermaid’s  hand. 
Was  formra  beneath  the  sea. 

"Then,  Margaret  dear,  have  thou  no  fear 
That  bodes  no  ill  to  me, 

Thouf^  never  a knight,  by  mortal  might, 
Could  match  his  gramarye.” 

Then  forward  bound  both  horse  and  hound. 
And  rattle  o’er  the  vale; 

As  the  wintry  breeze  through  leafless  trees 
Drives  on  the  pattering  nail. 


And  onward,  onward,  hound  and  horse, 
Young  Keeldar’s  band  have  gone ; 

And  soon  they  wheel,  in  rapid  cours^ 
Around  the  Keeldar  Stone. 

Green  vervain  round  its  base  did  creep, 

A powerful  seed  that  bore ; 

And  oft,  of  yore,  its  channels  deep 
Were  stain’d  with  human  gore. 

And  still,  when  blood-drops,  clotted  thin. 
Hang  the  gray  moss  upon. 

The  spirit  murmurs  from  within. 

And  shakes  the  rocking  stone.** 


Behind  their  course  the  English  fells 
In  deepening  blue  retire ; 

Till  soon  before  them  boldly  swells 
The  muir  of  dun  Redswire. 

And  when  they  reach’d  the  Redswire  high, 
Soli  beam’d  the  rising  sun : 

But  formless  shadows  seem’d  to  fly 
Along  the  muir- land  dun. 


Around,  around,  young  Keeldar  wound, 
And  call’d,  in  scornful  tone. 

With  him  to  pass  the  barrier  ground. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Stone. 

The  rude  crag  rock’d ; " I come  for  death, 
I come  to  work  thy  wo !” — 

And  'twas  the  Brown  Man  of  the  Heath, 
That  murmur’d  from  below. 


* irfifdrrJsrAfu'*— German,  tpidd/rsins.  A tlireflicwi  nmtniry 
couise  of  thi*  »un ; from  k-ft,  namely,  to  rwjht. 

» Streanirr*— Nortlntti  Lights. 

J An  Mith-rH«l  itone,  or  nti  .4tono,  in  a l>cd 

w earth,  it  <o  ix-cnimr  It  i*  im- 

CRienUy  to  ^(p^un*  and  htuim;.*,  am!  u«ed  to  tifr-)i{HUt‘  (■well- 

tniK ; tiQi  iia  blovr  it  rvckonci!  uix-miimoitiy 
i The  «dd>-ist(ine,  omoni;  the  .Si-oUitli  tK^asantry,  i«  heW  in  nl- 
nortofl  kiyh  me,  nnionjt  tht*  tiawb,  owm*  tiiifui' 

nom.  dc<*rri!^l  by  Pliny.— Htutorv,  I.  xxi*.  c.  9.  I'bo 
Dtnm  if  apfilW  to  celts,  and  ntlicr  roam!  permrated  'liio 

ttlcw  MpiNMu  liifm  to  l»!  iv.rti;riitwl  by  ite*  stia^rs  of  adders. 

' TIk!  n>»iin-t/('C,  or  niountaiii  nsh.  is  still  twed  by  the  f H>it,ant- 
iy.u>  arfirt  the  efTi-cit  of  flwrros  and  witehcrufi.  .\n  iidertor  <le- 
f'ne  of  thn  same  hifluenm  is  supjwMi'd  to  tvsiib-  in  many  evor- 
peeig  : as  the  btdlv  and  the  bay.  W ith  the  k aves  ui'ilu'  frt} , tho 
EoflSn  and  Welsh  rrsatanU  went  lately  accustomed  to  iidoni 
weirdooci  at  midsumnicr. — Vido  Bsan'D's  Vulgar  AnlijuUies. 
T Urcfein-Iictiptlwg: 


**  The  rockiiitr-stune,  commonly  reckoned  a Oniidical  momi- 
mont,  lias  always  been  Imld  in  supersUiioui  veneration  br  the 
people,  'rite  popular  opinion,  which  supposes  them  to  be  infiabit- 
ed  br  a spirit,  coincides  with  tlmt  of  the  ancient  Icdandcn,  who 
wortdiippod  the  demons,  which  thiry  believed  to  inhabit  sroat 
stones.  It  is  related  in  the  Kristnl  toga,  chap  3,  that  the  first 
Icelandic  bishop,  by  rhantiiift  a hVmn  over  one  of  tlicse  sacred 
stone.s,  immediately  after  Ids  arrival  in  the  island,  split  it,  expelled 
the  spirit,  and  converted  its  wnrsldpiiers  to  Christianity.  The 
licrb  vervain,  mvered  by  the  Druids,  was  also  reckoned  a power- 
ful clumi  by  (he  common  (tcople;  and  the  autlior  recollects  a 
popular  rhyme,  suppnsinl  to  lie  addressed  to  a young  woman 
the  devil,  who  utteinpted  to  seduce  her  in  the  sliapo  of  a bana- 
some  young  man 


By  bis  repugnance  to  these  sacred  plants,  his  misfrett  discovered 
tlio  cloven  fooC 
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But  onward,  onward,  Keeldar  past, 

Swift  as  the  winter  wind, 

When,  hovering  on  the  driving  blast, 

The  snow-flakes  fall  behind. 

They  pass’d  the  muir  of  berries  blae. 

The  stone  cross  on  the  lee ; 

They  reach’d  the  CTeen,  the  bonny  brae, 

Beneath  the  birchen  tree. 

This  is  the  bonny  brae,  the  green, 

Yet  sacred  to  the  brave, 

Whore  still,  of  ancient  size,  is  seen, 

Gigantic  Kecldar’s  grave. 

The  lonely  shepherd  loves  to  mark 
The  daisy  springing  fair. 

Where  weeps  the  birch  of  silver  bark. 

With  long  dishcvell’d  hair. 

The  grave  is  green,  and  round  is  spread 
The  curling  lady-fern ; 

That  fatal  day  the  mould  was  red, 

No  moss  was  on  the  cairn. 

And  next  they  pass’d  the  chapel  there ; 

The  holy  ground  was  by, 
where  many  a stone  is  sculptured  fair. 

To  mark  where  warriors  he. 

And  here,  beside  the  mountain  flood, 

A massy  castle  frown’d. 

Since  first  the  Piciish  race  in  blood 
The  haunted  pile  did  found.* 

* 

The  restless  stream  its  rocky  base 
Assails  with  ceaseless  din; 

And  many  a troubled  spirit  strays 
The  dungeons  dark  within. 

Soon  from  the  lofty  tower  there  hied 
A knight  across  the  vale: 

“I  CTcet  your  piaster  well,’’  he  cried, 

“From  Souiis  of  Liddesdale. 

“ He  heard  your  bugle’s  echoing  call. 

In  his  green  garden  bower  : 

And  bids  vou  to  his  festive  hall, 

Within  nis  ancient  tower.’’— 

Young  Keeldar  call’d  his  banter  tram 
“For  doubtful  cheer  prepare  ! 

And.  as  you  open  force  disdain. 

Of  secret  guile  beware. 

“’Twas  here  for  Mangerton’s  brave  lord 
A bloody  feast  was  set. 

Who,  weeiless,  at  the  festal  board, 

’The  bull’s  broad  flronilet  met. 

“ Then  ever,  at  nneourteous  feast, 

Keep  every  man  his  brand  ; 

And,  as  you  ’mid  his  friends  are  placed. 

Range  on  the  better  hand. 

" And,  if  the  bull’s  ill-omcn’d  headt 
Appear  to  grace  the  feast, 

Your  whingers,  with  unerring  speed. 

Plunge  in  each  neighbour’s  lireast.’’ 

In  Hermitage  they  sat  at  dine. 

In  pomp  and  proud  array ; 

And  oft  they  fill’d^  the  blood  red-wine, 

While  merry  minstrels  play. 

• fi'r  siise,  stfrnelh,  ami  anli'iniljr,  nm,  by 

ibn  mMiiuMi  emnmpuly  fo  ttw  Vku.  «it  Pcoha, 

wb<)  Riv  m»i  in  nave  inHicil  iinli’ly  t«  tbwr  in  ma- 

aoti-y,  in  eiMiatrueUns  lb<-ao  vdifirv*.  but  »rp  iR'Iievc/l  to  imve 
buthml  the  liiuiKlulio'i-^tom'  witlj  kunian  bi<MKl.  in  (injer  io  tirnpi- 
itMv  liir  tptnl  of  the  aod.  ^ iiiitular  to  lina  ta  tlm  ir.uTiiion, 

Hrnmiitic  lo  whirh  .''t.  is  »»iins«c<1  Iti  have  forrod 

tolntfy  Oriui  »Hv»,  b*'tH'Rih  foiimianort  of  ji%  inmias’.nry, 
in  on!«  to  profntista  Ihn  siiints  of  tiio  soil,  who  dtnnoljvlRsl  by 
niffhf  what  wn>,  bnili  dwrinir  tin*  day, 
t To  tiroaotit  a Inill’s  hrtid  hofinn  ti  |imnn  nl  a fi-nst.  wai.  in 
the  anriont  tiirlnilont  tim>'«  of  .‘Seoltatid,  R oomnioii  for  hi* 

aasn*«in.ition.  Thti*,  t.ind«a}'  «*f  Pif.iroltio  n-lHt<«i  in  hU  History, 
p.  17,  that  “tPir  tlio  ilinw-r  wns  ondil,  non'  nlli*  tlm  tUdirate 
counr*  taken  .tway,  Iho  ChnovollortSir  WilUom  Crichton)  irre- 
M*ntit  tiio  bulli*  head  ix’loir  Ih*'  Larlc  of  Douclu.  iu  sicn  aod  token 
of  condemnation  to  iho  doatk  '^' 


And  many  a hunting  song  they  sung, 

And  song  of  game  and  glee ; 

Then  tuned  to  plaintive  strains  their  tongue. 

“Of  Scotland’s  luve  and  lee.’’— t 

To  wilder  measures  next  they  turn  : 

“ The  Black  Black  Bull  of  Noroway !“ — §‘ 
Sudden  the  tapers  cease  to  bum, 

The  minstrels  cease  to  play. 

Each  hunter  bold,  of  Keeldor's  train, 

Sat  an  enchanted  man ; 

For  cold  as  ice,  through  every  vein. 

The  freezing  life-blood  ran. 

Each  rigid  hand  the  whinger  rung, 

Each  gazed  with  glaring  eye ; 

But  Keeldar  from  the  table  sprung, 

Unharm’d  by  gramarye. 

He  hurst  the  doors ; the  roofs  resound ; 

With  yells  the  castle  rung ; 

Before  him,  with  a sudden  bound, 

His  favourite  blood-hound  sprung. 

Ere  he  could  pass,  the  door  was  hair’d  ; 

And,  grating  harsh  from  under, 

With  creaking,  tarring  noise,  was  heard 
A sound  like  distant  thunder. 

The  iron  clash,  the  grinding  sound, 

Announce  the  dire  swonPmill  ;ll 
The  piteous  bowlings  of  the  hound 
The  dreadful  dungeon  fidl. 

With  breath  drawn  in,  the  murderous  crew 
Stood  listening  to  the  yell ; 

And  greater  still  their  wonder  grew, 

As  on  their  car  it  fell. 

They  listen’d  for  a human  shriek 
Amid  the  jarring  sound ; 

Thev  only  heard,  m echoes  weak, 

Tnc  murmurs  of  the  hound. 

The  death-bell  rung,  and  wide  were  flung 
The  castic  gates  amain  : 

While  hurry  out  the  armed  rout, 

And  marshal  on  the  plain. 

Ah ! ne’er  before  in  Border  feud 
Was  seen  so  dire  a fray  ! 

Through  glittering  lances  Keeldar  hew’d 
A red  corse-paven  way. 

His  helmet,  formed  of  mermaid  sand, 

No  lethal  brand  could  dint; 

No  other  amts  could  e’er  withstand 
The  axo  of  earth-fast  flint. 

In  Kecldar’s  plume  the  holly  green, 

And  rowan  leaves,  nod  on, 

And  vain  Lord  Soulis’s  sworn  was  seen. 

Though  the  hilt  was  adderstone. 

'Then  up  the  Wee  Brown  Man  he  rose, 

By  Souiis  of  Liddesdale ; 

" In  vain,”  he  said,  “ a thousand  blows 
Assail  the  charmed  moil. 

“ In  vain  by  land  your  arrows  glide, 

In  vain  your  falchions  gleam— 

No  spell  can  stay  the  living  tide,^ 

Or  charm  the  rushing  stream.” 

t The  mo«t  ancient  ScottMi  tons  known  i*  that  wliicb  i«  her* 
ailudvd  to 

“ Quh<*n  Aly»andcrour  Kinjr  we«  dede, 

ThRt  Hrotlond  led  in  hive  and  k*,'’  6cc., 

( Thoanni:  niluiliil  to  i«  n wild  fanRiriil  populnr  tale  of  enchant- 
ment. tenncil,  “ The  Wack  BnU  of  Sormoay."  The  author  ii 
indin«.>d  to  tv’liove  it  Uie  «ame  *iory  with  the  romance  of  the 
" Three.  Dog  of  yoroicay."  Uio  title  of  which  » menltoo- 

cd  in  tlio  Compfas/nt  of  Scotland. 

" Tlie  author  i*  unahln  to  produce  any  authority  that  the  etw- 
crabh*  niHchin**.  the  fword-miil.  no  well  known  on  tlie  continent, 
wn*  ox-nr  cn)|i!oyed  in  Hnotland-,  but  he  Iwlirvo*  the  Tcaticee  p( 
nomelhini;  very  itimilar  have  been  diacovered  in  Urj  ndna  of  old 
cnxtloe. 

U That  no  upecie*  of  matric  had  any  effect  over  a roimincttieetD. 
waa  a common  opinion  amonx  the  vulgar,  and  il  altoded  to  ia 
Buim’i  oilminble  taJe  of  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
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And  now  TOung  Eeeldar  reach’d  the  stream, 
Above  the  foamy  linn : 

The  Border  lances  round  him  gleam, 

And  force  the  wanior  in. 

The  holly  floated  to  the  side, 

And  the  leaf  of  the  rowan  pale ; 

Alas  I no  spell  could  charm  the  tide, 

Nor  the  lance  of  Liddesdale. 

Swift  was  the  Cnut  o'  Kecidar’s  course 
Along  the  lily  lee ; 

But  home  came  never  hound  nor  horse. 

And  never  home  came  he. 

Where  weeps  the  birch  with  branches  green, 
Without  the  holy  ground. 

Between  two  old  may  stones  is  seen 
The  warrior's  ridgy  mound. 

And  the  hunters  bold,  of  Keeldar’s  train. 
Within  yon  castle's  wall. 

In  a deadly  sleep  must  ave  remain, 

Till  the  ruin’d  towers  down  fall. 

Each  in  his  hunters  garb  array’d. 

Each  bolds  his  bu^e  horn  ; 

Their  keen  hounds  at  their  feet  are  laid. 

That  ne’er  shall  wake  the  morn. 


THE  3IERMAID. 

BY  J.  UETDEX. 

The  following  poem  is  founded  upon  a Gaelic  tra- 
ditional ballad,  called  Macphail  of  Colonsay,  and 
tkt  JVIermaid  of  Corrivrekin.  The  dangerous  gulf 
of  Corrivrekin  lies  betw’een  the  islands  of  Jura  and 
Scarba,  and  the  superstition  of  , the  islanders  has 
tenanted  its  shelves  and  eddies  with  all  the  fabulous 
monsters  and  demons  of  the  ocean.  Among  these, 
according  to  a universal  tradition,  the  Merniaid  is 
the  most  remarkable.  In  her  dwelling,  and  in  her 
appearance,  the  mermaid  of  the  northern  nations 
resembles  the  siren  of  the  ancients.  The  appen- 
dages of  a comb  and  mirror  are  probably  of  Celtic 
invention. 

The  Gaelic  story  bears,  that  Macphail  of  Colon- 
say  was  carrieti  ofl’  by  a mermaid,  while  passing 
the  gulf  above  mentioned:  that  they  resided  toge- 
ther, in  a grotto  beneath  the  sea,  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  she  bore  him  five  children : hut 
finally,  he  tired  of  her  society,  and  having  prevailed 
upon  ner  to  carry  him  near  the  shore  of  Colonsay, 
be  escaped  to  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  have  a num- 
ber of  such  stories,  which  may  be  found  in  Wal- 
dron. One  bears,  that  a very  beautiful  merniaid  fell 
in  love  with  a young  shepherd,  who  kept  his  flocks 
beiude  a creek  much  frequented  by  these  marine 
people.  She  frequently  caressed  him.  and  brought 
nim  presents  of  coral,  fine  pearls,  and  every  valua- 
ble production  of  the  ocean.  Once  upon  a time,  as 
ahe  threw  ber  aims  eagerly  round  him,  he  suspect- 
ed her  of  a design  to  draw  him  into  the  sea,  and, 
struggling  hard,  disengaaed  himscli  from  her  em- 
brace, arid  ran  away,  nut  the  mermaid  resented 
either  the  suspicion,  or  the  disappointment,  so  high- 
ly. that  she  threw’  a stone  after  him,  and  nung  hcr- 
aelf  into  the  sea,  whence  she  never  returned.  The 
youth,  though  but  slightly  struck  with  the  pebble, 
felt,  from  that  moment,  the  most  excruciating  ago- 
1^.  and  died  at  the  end  of  seven  days.— Waldbon’s 
n’or/ts.  p.  176. 

Another  tradition  of  the  same  island  affirms,  that 
one  of  these  amphibious  damsels  was  caught  in  a 
net,  and  brought  to  land  by  some  fishers,  who  had 
spread  a snare  for  the  denizens  of  the  ocean.  She 
was  shaped  like  the  most  beautiful  female  down 
to  the  waist,  but  below  trailed  a voluminous  fish’s 
tail,  with  spreading  fins.  .As  she  would  neither 
eat  nor  speak,  (though  they  knew  she  had  the  pow- 
er of  language,)  they  became  apprehensive  that  the 
ioland  would  bo  visited  with  some  strange  calami- 
ty, if  she  should  die  for  want  of  food ; and,  there- 


fore, on  the  third  night,  they  left  the  door  open, 
that  she  might  escape.  Accordingly,  she  did  not 
fail  to  embrace  the  opi>ortunity ; but,  gliding  with 
incredible  swiftness  to  the  sea-side,  she  plunged 
herself  into  the  waters,  and  was  welcomed  by  a 
number  of  her  own  species,  who  were  heard  to  in- 
quire what  she  had  seen  among  the  natives  of  the 
earth')  "Nothing,”  she  answered,  "wonderful, 
except  that  they  were  silly  enough  to  throw  away  the 
water  in  which  they  had  boilecl  their  eggs.” 

Collins,  in  his  notes  upon  the  line, 

*'  Muna,  louf  hid  from  tlxMo  who  tail  the  main." 

explains  it.  by  a similar  Celtic  tradition.  It  seems, 
a mermaid  had  become  so  much  charmed  with  a 
young  man,  who  walked  upon  the  bcacb,  that 
made  love  to  him ; and,  being  rejected  with  scorn, 
she  excited,  by  enchantment,  a mist,  which  lopg 
concealed  the  island  from  all  navigators. 

I must  mention  another  Mankish  tradition,  be- 
cause, being  derived  from  the  common  source  of 
Celtic  mythology,  they  appear  the  most  natural 
illustrations  of  a Hebridean  tale.  About  fifty  years 
before  NValdron  went  to  reside  in  Man,  (for  there 
were  living  witnesses  of  the  legend,  when  he  was 
upon  the  island,)  a project  w’as  undertaken  to  fish 
treasures  up  from  the  deep,  by  means  of  a diving- 
bell.  A venturous  fellow,  accordingly,  descended, 
and  kept  pulling  for  more  rope,  till  all  they  had  on 
board  was  expended.  This  must  have  been  no 
small  quantity,  for  a skilful  mathematician  who 
was  on  board,  judging  from  the  proportion  of  line 
let  down,  declared,  that  the  adventurer  must  have 
descended  at  least  double  the  number  of  leagues 
which  the  moon  is  computed  to  be  distant  from 
the  earth.  At  such  a depth,  wonders  might  be  ex- 
pected, and  wonderful  was  the  account  given  by 
the  adventurer,  when  drawn  up  to  the  air. 

“ After,"  said  he,  “ I had  passed  the  region  of 
fishe^  I descended  into  a pure  clement,  clear  as 
the  air  in  the  screncst  and  must  unclouded  day, 
through  which,  as  I passed,  I saw  the  bottom  of  the 
watery  world,  paved  with  coral,  and  a shining  kind 
of  pebbles,  which  glittered  like  the  sunbeams,  reflect- 
ed on  a glass.  I longed  to  tread  the  delightful  paths, 
and  never  felt  more  exquisite  delight  than  when  the 
machine,  I was  inclosed  in,  grazed  upon  it. 

“On  looking  through  the  little  windows  of  my 
prison,  I saw  large  streets  and  squares  on  every 
side,  ornamentea  with  huge  pyramids  of  cryslof. 
not  inferior  in  brightness  to  the  finest  diamonds;  and 
the  most  beautiful  buildings,  not  of  stone,  nor  brick, 
but  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  embossed  in  various 
figures,  with  shells  of  all  colours.  The  passage, 
which  led  to  one  of  those  magnificent  apartments, 
being  open,  I endeavoured,  with  my  whole  strength, 
to  move  my  enclosure  towards  it ; which  I did, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  and  very  slowly.  At 
last,  however,  I got  entrance  into  a very  spacious 
room  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  a large  amber  ta- 
ble, with  several  chairs  round,  of  the  same.  The 
floor  of  it  was  composed  of  rough  diamonds,  topa- 
zes, emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  Here  1 doubted 
not  but  to  make  my  voyage  as  profitable  as  it  was 
pleasant ; for,  could  I have  brought  with  me  but 
a few  of  these,  they  would  have  been  of  more  va- 
lue than  all  we  could  hope  for  in  a thousand  wrecks ; 
but  they  w’ere  so  closely  wedged  in,  and  so  strongly 
cemented  by  time,  that  they  were  not  to  be  unfas- 
tened. I saw  several  chains,  carcancts,  and  rings, 
of  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  finely  cut.  and  set 
after  our  manner,  which,  I sup^se,  had  been  the 

[irize  of  the  winds  and  waves : these  were  hanging 
oosely  on  the  jn.sper  walls,  by  strings  made  of 
rushes,  which  I might  easily  nave  taken  down; 
blit,  ns  I had  e<lged  myself  within  half  a foot  reach 
of  them,  1 was  unfortunately  drawn  back  through 
your  want  of  line.  In  my  return  I saw  seyeral 
comely  mermen,  and  beautiful  mermaids,  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  blissl^ul  realm,  swiftly  descending  to- 
w’ards  it : but  they  seemed  frighted  at  my  appear- 
ance, and  glided  at  a distance  from  me,  taking  me, 
no  doubt,  tor  some  monstrous  and  ncw-created  spe- 
cies.”—Waldbon,  ibidem. 
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It  would  be  very  easy  toenlai^e  this  introduction, 
by  quoting  a variety  of  authors,  concerning  the 
supposed  existence  of  these  marine  peojde.  The 
reader  may  consult  the  Telliamed  of  >1.  Mailiet, 
who.  in  support  of  the  Neptunist  system  of  geolo- 
gy', iias  collected  a variety  of  legends,  respecting 
UK  rmen  and  mermaids,  p.  230  et  sajuen.  Much 
information  may  also  be  derived  from  Pontoppi- 
dan’s  Natural  History  of  Norway,  who  fails  not 
to  i^eople  her  seas  with  this  amphibious  race.*  An 
older  authority  js  to  bo  found  in  the  Kon^s  shugg- 
sio,  or  Royal  Mirror,  written,  as  it  is  believed,  about 
1170.  The  mermen,  there  mentioned,  arc  termed 
ha/strambur,  (sea  mants,)  and  are  said  to  have  the 
upper  parts  resembling  the  human  race;  but  the 
author,  with  becoming  diffidence,  declines  to  state, 
positively,  whether  they  are  equipped  with  a dol- 
phin’s tail.  The  female  monster  is  culled  Mar-Gy- 
ga  (sea  giantess,!  and  is  averred  cert.ainly  to  drag 
a fish’s  train.  She  appears  generally  in  tne  act  of 
devouring  fish,  which  she  has  caught  According 
to  the  apparent  voracity  of  her  appetite,  the  sailors 
pretend  to  guess  what  chance  they  had  of  saving 
their  lives  in  the  tempests,  which  always  followed 
her  appearance. — Speculum  Jfegale,  1768.  p.  166. 

Mermaids  were  sometimes  supposed  to  be  pos^ss- 
ed  of  surarnatural  power.  Kesonius.  in  his  Life  of 
FredericK  II.,  mves  us  an  account  of  a siren,  who 
not  only  prophesied  future  events,  but,  as  might 
have  heen  expected  from  the  element  in  which  she 
dwelt,  preached  vehemently  against  the  sin  of 
drunkenness.  _ 

The  memioid  of  Corrivrekin  possess^  the  power 
of  occasionally  resigning  her  scaly  train  ; and  the 
Celtic  tradition  bears,  that  when,  from  choice  or 
necessity,  she  was  invested  with  that  appendage, 
her  manners  were  more  stem  and  savage  than 
when  her  form  was  entirely  human.  Of  course,  she 
warned  her  lover  not  to  come  into  her  presence 
when  she  was  thus  transformed.  This  hchef  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  following  ballad. 

The  beauty  of  the  sirens  is  celebrated  in  the  ,old 
romances  of  chivalry.  Dooling,  upon  beholding, 
fur  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a beautiful  female,  ex- 
claims, “ Par  saint  A/an'e,  si  belle  creature  ne  vis 
je  oneque  en  via  me ! Je  crois queerest  un  ange  du  del 
ou  une  seraine  de  mer ; je  crois  que  homme  n'engen- 
dra  oneque  si  belle  creature"— La  Fleur  de  Bat- 
tailles. 

I cannot  help  adding,  that  some  late  evidence  has 
been  produced,  serving  to  show,  either  that  imagina- 
tion played  strange  tricks  with  the  witnesses,  or  that 
the  existence  of  mermaids  is  no  longer  a matter  of 
ouesiion.  I refer  to  the  letters  written  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  by  the  spectators  of  such  a phenomenon, 
in  the  bay  of  Sanuside,  in  Caithness. 

TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOUBABUS 

LADY  CHARLOTTE  CAMPBELL, + 

WITH 

THE  MERM.UD. 

To  brighter  charms  depart^  my  simple  lay, 

Than  graced  of  old  the  maid  of  Colonsay, 

When  her  fond  lover  lessening  from  her  view. 

With  eyes  reverted,  o’er  the  surge  withdrew  ; 

But  happier  still,  should  lovely  Campbell  sing. 

Thy  plaintive  numbers  to  the  trembling  string. 

The  mermaid’s  melting  strains  would  yield  to  thee, 
Though  pour'd  diffiisive  o’er  the  silver  sea. 

• I bcliovo  doinpthinir  to  lt»e  «amo  purpose  may  be  found  in  the 
tchuoi  whfiofls  of  Guthrie'ii  (ieographical  Grammar:  a work 
wtiicti,  thuUKh  in  irenvral  iia  sober  ami  dull  an  could  be  dcairrd  by 
the  fmvFKt  pTPci'iit«>r.  bocomcn  of  a sudden  uncotumonly  lively, 
uix)ii  liio  subjeri  of  tJu!  sens  of  Norway  ; ilic  author  hiiviuc  thouirni 
ineci  to  ado(4  tbu  Kirrlit  Kovorend  Krick  Puulo|>t>iduu's  account 
of  mi-mun,  sea-ntiakr'S,  end  krakemi. 

* IDaiurhterof  John,  6(\h  Duke  of  Arirylc— now  Lady  Cluirlottc 
Burv.— 1«0.) 

I ]■'  Wirhoui  tlie  preface,  Mr.  Lcyden|s  Mermaid,  thouyh  com- 
pn>(>d  ill  pretty  ftanzas,  wrnild  be  uninlcllinblc.  Tlic  style  is 
likewise  t<K)  fine  and  rtchercJte,  and  not  wb<illy  free  from  an  af- 
foclatioii  of  qiuiintness ; Imt  this,  ami  the  seven  siilru'quent  stan- 
zas, aiorraocfulutd  auotiium."—Aforg/i/>/  Revieio,  October,  ISOi.J 


Go  boldly  forth— but  ah ! the  listening  throni^ 
Rapt  by  the  siren,  would  forget  the  song ! 

Lo  ! while  they  pause,  nor  dare  to  gaze  around, 
.Afraid  to  break  the  soft  enchanting  sound. 

While  swells  to  sympathy  each  fluttering  heart, 

’Tis  not  the  poet’s,  but  the  siren’s  art. 

Go  forth,  devoid  of  fear,  my  simple  lay ! 

First  heard,  returning  from  Iona’s  bay,  _ • 

W'lien  round  our  bark  the  shades  of  evening  drew. 
And  broken  slumbers  prest  our  weary  crew. 

W'hile  round  the  prow  the  sea-fire,  flashing  bright. 
Shed  a strange  lustre  o’er  the  waste  of  night ; 

W’hile  harsh  and  dismal  scream’d  the  diving  (mil, 
Round  the  dark  rocks  that  wall  the  cost  of  Mull  ; 

As  through  black  reefs  we  held  our  venturous  way, 
I caught  the  wild  traditionary  iay;-;- 
A wreath,  no  more  in  black  Iona's  isle 
To  bloom— but  graced  by  high-born  Beauty’s  smile. 

J . Lj. 

The  Mebmaid. 

On  Jura’s  heath  how  sweetly  swell 
The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee ! 

How  softly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura  8 shore,  its  parent  sea ! 

But  softer,  floating  o’er  the  deep. 

The  mermaid’s  sweet  sea-soothing  lay. 

That  charm’d  the  dancing  waves  to  sleep. 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Aloft  the  purple  pennons  wave. 

As  parting  gay  from  Crinan’s  shore. 

From  Morven’s  wars  the  seamen  brave 
Their  gallant  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth’s  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Macnhail 
Still  blamed  the  lingering  bark’s  delay  ; 

For  her  he  chid  the  flagging  sail, 

The  lovely  maid  of  Colonsay. 

“And  rniso,’’  he  cried,  “ the  song  of  love, 

The  maiden  sung  with  tearful  smile. 

When  first,  o’er  Jura’s  hills  to  rove, 

Wc  left  afar  the  lonely  isle  !— 

“ ‘ W’hen  on  this  ring  of  ruby  red 
Shall  die,’  she  said,  ‘ the  crimson  hue; 

Know  that  thy  favourite  fair  is  dead, 

Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue.’  ’* 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 
Disperses  wide  the  foamy  spray, 

And,  echoing  far  o’er  Crinan’s  shore, 

Resounds  the  song  of  Colonsay. 

“ Softly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail  I 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas, 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale ! t 

“ W’here  the  wave  is  tinged  with  red, 

And  the  nissel  sea-leaves  ctow, 

Mariners,  with  prudent  dread, 

Shun  the  shelving  reefs  below. 

“ As  you  pass  through  Jura’s  sound, 

Bend  your  course  by  Scarlm’s  shore, 

Slum,  O shun,  the  gulf  profound. 

Where  Comvrekiii’s  surges  roar  1 

“ If,  from  that  imbottoined  deep, 

With  wrinkled  form  and  wreathed  train, 

O’er  the  verge  of  Scarba’s  steep. 

The  sea-snake  heave  bis  snowy  mane,f 

A “ Thor  who,  in  work*  of  navisntion,  on  the  coaat  nfNorwav 
employ  thi.'insc|veii  in  6:iliinic  or  imrrchandixc,  do  all  ajpee  in  Um 
Mixiinge  Rtory.  that  Uien;  i«  a K'ri<ent  there,  whicli  i*  of  vaat  mug, 
tiitudo,  namely,  two  hundaii  feet  loiw,  ami  oMireover  twenty  feet 
thick ; and  in  wont  lo  live  in  ruckx  and  caveii,  tnwanl  tlio  *ca- 
coiint  alxMit  Bi'rcc  ; which  will  yo  alone  from  hi*  holes,  in  a clear 
night  in  suirnner,  and  devour  calves,  laiiibs,  and  hovs  ; or  «t««  he 
zoos  iiitu  tlic  sea  to  feed  on  {xilypus,  kx-iisu,  and  all  sorts  of  avm- 
crabs,  lie  hath  coininunly  hair  lianzinz  from  hit  neck  a cubit 
Iriiiff,  and  shan<  fcah-s,  and  i*  hlack,  and  lie  hath  Haniins  sJiiDina 
cy<7*.  This  snake  dis<(uiots  tlic  skippera,  and  he  |iuts  up  nis  bMM 
on  hizh,  liko  a |>illor,  ond  catclictii  away  men,  and  he  dovours 
I tlmn ; and  this  liaisieUi  nut  Imt  it  signifiea  soma  wondeiiiil 
clionRo  of  the  kiuedom  near  at  liand ; namely,  that  tho  pnocaa 
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**  Unwarpi  unwind  his  oozy  coils, 

S^-green  sisters  of  the  main, 

And,  in  the  ^If,  where  ocean  boils, 

The  unwiddy  wallowing  monster  chain. 

**  SoAly  blow,  thou  western  breeze. 

Softly  rustle  through  the  sail ! 

Soothe  to  rest  the  furrow’d  seas, 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale  1” 

Tlius  all  to  soothe  the  Chieftain’s  wo, 

Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear, 

Hic  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow, 

He  seem’d  her  parting  sigh  to  hoar. 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o’er, 

Impatient  for  the  rising  day. 

And  still,  from  Crinan’s  moonlight  shore. 

He  turns  his  eyes  to  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  surge. 

That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green : 
While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Iheir  course,  a f<.*male  form  was  seen. 

That  sea-maid’s  form,  of  pearly  light, 

Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  brignt, 

Her  glossy,  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a foamy-crested  wave^ 

She  reach’d  amain  the  (muiiding  prow, 

Then  clasping  fast  the  Chieftain  brave. 

She,  plnngmg,  sought  the  deep  below. 

« 

Ah  ! long  beside  thy  feigned  bier. 

The  monks  the  prayers  of  death  shall  say, 
And  long,  for  thee,  the  fruitless  tear 
Shall  weep  the  maid  of  Colonsay ! 

But  downwards,  like  a powerless  corse, 

The  eddying  waves  the  Chieftain  bear 
He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters,  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

Tlie  murmurs  sink,  by  slow  d^ees ; 

No  more  the  surges  round  him  rave } 

Lull’d  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 

He  lies  within  a coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long, 

Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid’s  song. 

Par  in  the  crystal  cavern  rose ; 

Soft  as  that  harp’s  unseen  control. 

In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  hear. 

Whose  strains  steal  sweetly  o’er  the  soul. 

But  never  reach  the  waking  ear. 

As  sunbeams  through  the  tepid  air. 

When  clouds  dissolve  the  dews  unseen, 

Smde  on  the  flowers,  that  bloom  more  fair. 

And  fields,  that  glow  with  livelier  green- 

So  melting  soft  the  music  fell ; 

It  seem^  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray — 
”Say,  heard’st  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell 
” Ah ! ’tis  the  song  of  Colonsay.” 

Like  one  that  from  a fearful  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view, 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple^eam. 

Yet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true, — 

He  heard  that  strain,  m wildly  sweet. 

Which  bade  his  torpid  languor  fly ; 

He  fear’d  some  spell  had  bound  his  feet. 

And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

‘‘This  yellow  sand,  this  ironrry  cave. 

Shall  bend  thy  soul  to  beauty’s  sway ; 

Canst  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 
Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay  ?” 

die,  or  be  faonithed,  or  Mime  tumultuoiii  wan  •hallnrcPRntlie 
WJow." — Oiau»  JCcupmu,  London.  1568,  rendered  into  Ensli.h  by 
L 8.  Mach  more  of  the  ■ea  make  mar  be  learned  from  the  cro* 
OBH  wifneeiw  cdted  by  PontoppidaD.  wno  law  it  raira  itaelf  from 
tee  we,  twice  u faisb  w the  meet  of  tbeir  veenL  llie  tradition 
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Roused  by  that  voice,  of  silver  sound, 

From  the  paved  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 

And,  glancing  wild  bis  eyes  around. 

Where  the  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung, 

No  form  he  saw  of  mortal  mould ; 

It  shone  like  ocean’s  snowy  foam ; 

Her  ringlets  waved  in  livnng  gold, 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  her  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  the  siren  took. 

And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild ; 

Still  o’er  the  mirror  stole  her  look, 

As  on  the  wondering  youth  she  smiled. 

Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree. 

Again  she  raised  the  melting  lay ; 

—‘‘Pair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me. 

And  leave  the  maid  of  Colonsay  1 

” Pair  is  the  ciy’stal  hall  for  me. 

With  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set, 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  for  love  are  met. 

‘‘  How  sweet  to  dance,  with  gliding  feet, 

Along  the  level  tide  so  green, 

Responsive  to  the  cadence  sweet. 

That  breathes  along  the  moonlight  scene ! 

” And  soft  the  music  of  the  main 
Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell, 

While  moonbeams  o’er  the  watery  plain. 

Seem  trembling  in  its  fitful  swell. 

" How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head, 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high, 

Serene  in  Ocean’s  sapphire-bed, 

Beneath  the  tumbling  surge,  to  lie ; 

‘‘To  trace,  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep, 

Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew 
In  concave  shells,  unconscious,  sleep, 

Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue  t 

‘‘  Then  shall  the  summer  sun,  from  far, 

Pour  through  the  wave  a softer  ray, 

While  diamonds  in  a bower  of  spar, 

At  eve  shall  shed  a brighter  day. 

” Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintry  gale, 

That  o’er  the  an^  ocean  sweep, 

Shall  e’er  our  coral  groves  assail, 

Calm  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

“Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea, 
Enamour’d,  we  shall  fondly  stray — 

Then,  gentle  warrior,  dwell  with  me. 

And  leave  the  Maid  of  Colonsay !’ — 

“ Though  bright  thy  locks  of  glistering  gold. 
Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  main ! 

Thy  life-blood  is  the  water  cold. 

While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein. 

“ If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave, 

Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recline. 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave. 

My  heart  would  grow  as  cold  as  thine.” 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  swell’d  her  breast } 

Her  eye  confest  the  pearly  tear ; 

His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  press’d— 

“ Is  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here? 

“ These  limbs,  sprung  from  the  lucid  sea. 

Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill, 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  fre& 

To  joy,  to  love’s  delirious  thrill  r* 

“ Though  all  the  splendour  of  the  sea 
Around  thy  faultless  beauty  shine, 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  free. 

Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

probably  originatea  in  the  immenie  make  of  the  Edda,  wboM 
folda  were  auppnaed  to  yinlle  the  earth.— J.  L. 

A aort  of  aaa-anake.  of  also  immeoae  enough  to  have  givM  riae 
to  this  tradition,  wu  wown  aabon  upon  otM  of  (he  Oilmey  lalea 
to  1808. -W.  8. 
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*'  TheM  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay, 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love : 

The  b^uteous  Maid  of  Colonsay, 

Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  dove ! 

“Even  now,  within  the  lonely  isle, 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  caiist  thou  think  that  siren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  thee  7“ 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o’erspread ; 

Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train  : 

She  toss’d  in  pr9ud  disdain,  her  head, 

And  lash’d,  with  webbed  fin,  the  main. 

"Dwell  here,  alone  I’’ the  mermaid  cried, 

“ And  view  far  off  the  sea-nymphs  play ; 
Thy  prison-wall,  the  azure  tide, 

Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

“ Whene’er,  like  Ocean’s  scaly  brood, 

I cleave,  with  rapid  fin,  the  wave. 

Far  from  the  daughter  of  the  flood. 

Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave. 

“ I feel  my  former  soul  return ; 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain  : 

And  has  a mortal  dared  to  spurn 
A daughter  of  the  foamy  main  I’’— 

She  fled  around  the  crystal  cave 
The  rolling  waves  resume  their  road, 

On  the  broad  portal  idly  rave. 

But  enter  not  the  nymph’s  abode. 

And  many  a weary  night  went  by, 

As  in  the  lonely  cave  he  lay : 

And  many  a sun  roll’d  throimn  the  sky. 

And  pour’d  its  beams  on  Colonsay ; 

And  oft,  beneath  the  silver  mopn. 

He  heard  afar  the  mermaid  sing, 

And  oft,  to  many  a melting  tune, 

The  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring : 

And  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky. 

Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain, 

And  oft  ho  thought  his  love  was  by. 

And  charm’d  him  with  some  tender  strain; 

And.  heart-sick,  oft  he  waked  to  weep, 

When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 

And  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 

That  wall’d  Ins  crystal  cavern  round. 

But  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red. 

Retain’d  its  vivid  crimson  hue, 

And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 

To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gone, 
The  Mermaid  to  his  cavern  came. 

No  more  misshapen  from  the  zone, 

But  like  a maid  of  mortal  frame. 

" O give  to  me  that  ruby  ring. 

That  on  thy  finger  glances  gay. 

And  thou  shall  hear  the  mermaid  sing 
The  song,  thou  lovest,  of  Colonsay?’ 

"This  ruby  ring,  of  crimson  grain. 

Shall  on  thy  finger  glitter  gay, 

If  thou  wilt  bwr  me  through  the  main. 

Again  to  visit  Colonsay.  — 

" Except  thou  quit  thy  former  love, 

Content  to  dwell  for  aye  with  me, 

T^  scorn  my  finny  frame  might  move. 

To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.’’— 

" Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main. 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  sec, 

And  when  I hero  return  again, 

I plight  my  faith  to  dwell  with  thee.’’ 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o’erspread, 

While  alow  unfolds  her  scaly  train, 

With  gluey  fangs  her  hands  were  clad, 

S.hc  la.sh’d  w.th  wobbed  fin,  the  u'.:niu 


He  gra^s  the  mermaid’s  scalv  sides, 

As  with  broad  fin,  she  oars  her  way ; 

Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides, 

That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay. 

Proud  swells  her  heart ! She  deems,  at  last, 
To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue. 

And,  as  the  shelving  rocks  she  past. 

She  raised  her  voice  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung. 

Slow  gliding  o’er  the  moonlight  bay, 

When  light  to  land  the  Chieftain  sprung. 

To  had  the  Maid  of  Colonsay. 

O sad  the  mennaid’s  gay  notes  fell. 

And  sadly  sink  remote  at  sea! 

So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 
Of  Jura’s  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 

The  charm-bound  sailors  Know  the  day ; 

For  sadly  still  the  mermaid  mourns 
The  lovely  Chief  of  Colonsay. 


THE  LORD  HERRIES  HIS  COMPLAINT, 

A fragment.— Never  before  publiihed 
BY  CHARLEB  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE,  ESQ. 

* OF  HOOUOM. 

Hoddom  Castle  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Annan.  It  is  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, said  to  have  been  built  betwixt  the  years  H37 
and  1484,  by  John,  Lord  Herries  of  Herries,  a pow- 
erful Border  baron,  who  possessed  extensive  do- 
mains in  Dumfrics-shire.  This  family  continued 
to  flourish  until  the  death  of  William.  Lord  Ilerries, 
in  the  middle  of  the  I6th  century,  W'lien  it  merged 
in  heirs-fcinale.  Agnes,  the  eldest  of  the  daughters 
of  Lord  William,  was  married  to  John,  master  of 
Maxwell,  afterwards  created  Lord  Herries,  and  a 
strenuous  partisan  of  Queen  Mary.  The  castle  and 
barony  of  Iloddom  were  sold  about  1630,  and  were 
then,  or  soon  afterwards,  acquired  by  John  Sharpe, 
Esq.  in  whose  family  they  have  ever  since  continu- 
ed. Before  the  accession  of  Janies  VI.  to  the 
English  Crown,  Hoddom  Castle  was  appointed  to 
be  Kept  “ w’ith  ane  wise  stout  man,  and  to  have 
w’ith  him  four  well-horsed  men,  and  there  to  have 
two  stark  footmen,  servants,  to  keep  their  horses, 
and  the  principal  to  have  ane  stout  footman.’’— 
Border  Laws,  Appendix. 

On  the  top  of  a small,  but  conspicuous  bill,  ne^ 
to  Hoddom  Castle,  there  is  a square  tower,  buili 
of  hewm  stone,  over  the  door  of  which  are  carved 
the  figures  of  a dove  and  a serpent,  and  betwixt 
them  the  word  litpentance.  Hence  the  building, 
though  its  proper  name  is  Trailtrow,  is  more  fre- 
quently called  the  Tower  of  Repentance.  It  was 
anciently  used  as  a beacon,  and  the  Border  laws 
direct  a watch  to  l>e  maintained  there,  with  a fire- 
pan and  bell,  to  give  the  alarm  when  the  Enriish 
crossed,  or  approached,  the  river  Annan.  This 
man  was  to  have  a husband-land  for  his  service.— 
Spottiswoode,  p.  306. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  cause  of  erect- 
ing the  Tower  of  Repentance.  The  following  has 
been  adopted  by  my  ingenious  correspondent,  as 
most  susceptible  of  poetical  decoration.  A cert^ 
Lord  Herries— about  the  date  of  the  transaction 
tradition  is  silent— was  famous  among  tho.se  who 
used  to  rob  and  steal  {.convey,  the  w’ise  it  call.)  This 
Lord,  returning  from  England,  with  many  prisoners, 
whom  he  had  unlawfully  enthralled,  was  overtaken 
by  a storm,  while  passing  the  Solway  Friin,  and, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  boat,  he  cut  all  their  throats, 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea.  Feeling  great  qualms 
of  conscience,  he  built  this  square  tower,  carving 
over  the  door,  which  is  about  half-way  up  the  build 
ing,  and  had  formerly  no  stairs  to  it,  the  figures 
- above  mentioned,  of  a dove  and  a serpent,  emblems 
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of  remoree  and  grace,  and  the  motto—'*  Rtptnt- 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  marauding  baron  ia 
Miwt,  from  hia  rapacity,  to  have  been  surnamcd  John 
the  ; probaniy  in  allusion  to  a popular  romance ; 
and  that  another  account  says,  the  ein,  of  which  he 
repented,  was  the  destruction  of  a church,  orchanel. 
called  Trailtrow,  with  tho  stones  of  which  he  had 
boilt  the  Castle  of  Hoddom.— MacrABLANa’s  MSS. 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  while  riding 
near  this  place,  saw  a shepherd  boy  reading  his  Bi> 
ble,  and  asked  him  what  he  learned  from  it  I “ The 
way  to  heaven,"  answered  the  boy.  “ And  can  you 
^ow  it  to  meT’  said  Sir  Richard,  in  banter. 
“You  must  go  by  that  lower,”  replied  the  shepherd  ; 
and  he  pointed  to  the  Tower  of  Repentance. 

The  Lord  Hebbies  his  Complaint 

A FBAGMENT. 

Bbioht  shone  the  moon  on  Hoddom’s  wall, 
Bright  on  Repentance  Tower ; 

Mirk  was  the  Lord  of  Hoddom’s  saul, 

That  chief  sae  sad  and  sour. 

He  sat  him  on  Repentance  hicht, 

And  glowr’d  upon  the  sea ; 

And  sair  and  heavily  he  sicht, 

But  nae  drap  easM  his  bree. 

"The  night  is  fair,  and  calm  the  air, 

No  blasts  disturb  the  tree ; 

Btith  men  and  beast  now  tak  their  rest, 

And  a’s  at  peace  but  me. 

"Can  wealth  and  power  in  princely  bower, 

Can  beauty’s  rolling  ce, 

Can  friendship  dear,  wi’  kindly  tear, 

Bring  back  niy  peace  to  me? 

"No!  lang  lang  maun  the  mourner  pine, 

And  meikle  penance  dree, 

Wba  has  a heavy  heart  like  mine, 

Ere  light  that  heart  can  be. 

"Under  yon  silver  skimmeting  waves, 

That  softly  rise  and  fa', 

Lie  mouldering  banes  in  sandy  graves, 

That  fley  my  peace  awa’. 


"To  help  my  boat,  I pierced  the  throat 
Of  him  whom  ane  lo’ed  dear; 

Nought  did  I spare  his  yellow  hair. 

And  een  sne  bricht  and  clear. 

“She  sits  her  lane,  and  maketh  mane. 
And  sings  a waefu’  sang,— 

‘Scotch  reivers  hae  my  darling  ta’en  ; 

O Willie  tarries  lang!’ 

"I  plunged  an  auld  man  in  the  sea, 
Whase  locks  were  like  the  snaw ; 

His  hairs  sail  serve  for  rapes  to  me, 

In  hell  my  saul  to  draw  !• 

"Soon  did  thy  smile  sweet  baby,  stint, 
Tom  frae  the  nurae’.s  knee, 

That  smile,  that  might  hae  saften'd  flint, 
And  still  the  raging  sea. 

"Alas ! twelve  precious  lives  were  spilt. 
My  worthless  spark  to  save ; 

Belt  bad  I fall’n,  withouten  guilt, 

Prae  cradle  to  the  grave. 

"Repentance!  signal  of  my  bale, 

Built  of  the  lasung  stane, 

Te  lang  shall  tell  the  biuidy  tale, 

When  I am  dead  and  gane. 

"How  Hoddom’s  Lord,  ye  lang  sail  tell, 
By  conscience  stricken  sair, 


• (“  Hm  lUnza  if  worthy  offtmii.”- 
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In  life  sustained  the  pains  of  hell, 
And  perish’d  in  despair.”— 


mr 


THE  MURDER  OP  CAERLAVEROC. 

NEVXa  BEPOKB  PUBUSHED. 

BY  CHARLES  KIRKPATRICK  SHARPE.  ESQ. 

The  tragical  event  which  preceded  or  perhaps 
gave  rise  to  the  successful  insurrection  of  Rob^t 
Bruce  against  the  tyranny  of  Edward  I.,  is  well 
known.  In  the  year  1304.  Bruce  abruptly  left  the 
epurt  of  England,  and  held  an  interview,  in  the  Do> 
minical  Church  of  Duinfries,  with  John,  surnamed, 
from  the  colour  of  his  hair,  the  Red  Cuming,  apow 
erful  chieftain,  who  had  formerly  held  the  regency 
of  Scotland.  It  is  said,  by  the  Scottish  historians, 
that  he  upbraided  Cuming  with  having  betrayed  to 
the  English  monarch  a scheme  formed  betwixt 
them,  for  asserting  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
The  English  writers  maintain,  that  Bruce  proposed 
such  a plan  to  Cuming,  which  he  rejected  with 
scorn,  as  inconsistent  wiih  the  fealty  he  had  sworn 
to  Edward.  The  dispute,  how'ever  it  began,  soon 
waxed  high  betwixt  two  nerce  and  independent  ba- 
rons. At  le^th^  standing  before  the  high  altar  of 
the  church,  Cuming  gave  Bruce  the  lia  and  Bruce 
retaliated  by  a stroke  of  his  poinard.  Full  of  con- 
fusion and  remorse,  for  a homicide  committed  in  a 
sanctuary,  the  future  monarch  of  Scotland  nisheri 
out  of  the  church,  with  the  bloody  poinard  in  his 
hand.  Kirkpatrick  and  Lindsay,  two  barons  who 
faithfully  adhered  to  him,  were  wailing  at  the  gate. 
To  thoir  earnest  and  anxious  inquiries  into  the  cause 
of  his  emotion,  Bruce  answered,  '*  I doubt  I have 
slain  the  Red  Cuming.” — " Douhtest  thou  ex- 
claimed Kirkpatrick  ; ‘‘  I make  sure !”  Accordingly, 
with  Lindsay  and  a few  followers,  he  rushed  into 
the  church,  and  despatched  the  wounded  (Turning. 

A homicide,  in  such  a place,  and  in  such  an  ago, 
could  hardly  escape  enibellishment  from  the  ferule 
genius  of  tne  churchmen,  whose  interest  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  inviolability  of  a divine 
sanctuary.  Accordingly,  Bow-ntakcr  informs  us, 
that  the  body  of  the  slaughtered  baron  was  watched, 
(luring  the  night,  by  the  Dominicans,  with  the  usual 
rites  of  the  church.  But  at  midnight,  the  whole  as- 
sistants fell  into  a dead  sleep,  with  tho  exception  oi 
one  aged  father,  who  heard,  with  terror  and  sur- 
prise, a voice,  like  that  of  a wailing  infant,  exclaim, 
*'  How  long,  O Lord,  shall  vengeance  be  deferred  7’* 
It  was  answered  in  an  awful  tone,"  Endure  with 
pathmee,  until  the  anniversary  of  this  day  shall  re- 
turn for  the  fifty-second  time.”  In  the  year  1357, 
fifty-two  years  after  Cuming’s  death,  James  of 
T.iiidsay  was  hospitably  fi’a.steiTin  the  castle  of  Caer- 
layero(;K,  in  Dunifries-shire,  belonging  to  Roger 
Kirkpatrick.  They  were  the  sons  of  tlic  murderers 
of  the  Regent.  In  the  dead  of  night,  for  some  un- 
known cause,  Lindsay  arose,  and  poinarded  in  his 
bed  his  unsuspecting  host.  He  then  mounted  bis 
horse  to'  fiy ; but  guilt  and  fear  had  so  bewildered  bis 
senses,  that,  after  riding  all  night,  he  was  tadien,  at 
break  of  day,  not  three  miles  from  the  castle^  and  was 
afterwards  executed  by  order  of  King  David  II. 

The  story  of  the  murder  is  thus  tmd  by  tho  Prior 
of  Lochlevin 

“ That  ilk  yhoTfl  in  our  k>Tir>  k 
Hns<*  \v#«  Hlaync  of  KiliKitrik 
I?f  *rhyr  Jakkia  tlifl  Lyndofaay 
tti-til  Kiiflnvcroc ; amt  away 
F<ir  tH  liiivc  hene  with  all  hi»  mycht 
Thi»  Lytulyasay  pr<-»Hyt  all  a nychl 
Forth  on  hor-i  tycht  fit^t  ryflnnd, 

N('vyrthf'li<.<*i  yhil  flmi  him  land 
N<irnl  I lire  mj  U»  fm  ihnt  ilk  |)laco  { 

Thi'ro  innn  nml  hitiurht  itenne  he  was 

Til  Karlu\*:r«c,  bo  thiii  men 

That  rmndin  war  til  Kirkputrick  then  ; 

Tliiirc  nr:i!(  ho  krpyd  rveht  xtraytly. 

Hid  wyf*  iwi-Hyd  till  the  King  Dawy, 

And  (iniyid  him  of  hie  rcalte, 

! Hence  the  rre«t  of  Kirkpatrick  if  a lund,  yrnaping  a thmer. 
didtilting^ymt^of  bIooyl|^^topCT ; motto,  “ 1 wutek  ticker.” 
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Of  LuelM  that  Kbo  mreht  Mnrjrd  be. 

The  Kinc  Dawjr  than  al«o  fast 
TPI  DumOes  \uth  hu  curt  fa«  past, 

At  Lawcho  wald.  Quhat  was  thaie  mare ) 

Thii  Ljmdcsfar  to  doth  he  acrt  do  iharc." 

wiNTowMia  Cronykill,  b.  ▼iii.  cap.  tt. 

The  Mvsder  of  Cabrlaveboc. 

“ Now,  come  to  me,  my  little  page, 

Of  wit  sae  wondrous  sly  ! 

Ne’er  under  flower,  o’  youthfu’  age, 

Did  mair  destruction  lie. 

'*  I’ll  dance  and  revel  wi’  the  rest  ' 

Within  this  castle  rare : 

Yet  he  shall  rue  the  dreario  feast. 

Hot  and  his  lady  fair. 

‘ For  ye  maun  drug  Kirkpatrick’s  wine 
Wi’  juice  o’  poppy  flowers ; 

Nae  mair  he’ll  see  the  morning  shine 
Frac  proud  Caerlaveroc’s  towers. 

**  For  he  has  twined  my  love  and  me. 

The  maid  of  mickle  scorn— 

She’ll  welcome,  wi’  a tearfu’  ee. 

Her  widowhood  the  mom. 

“ And  saddle  weel  my  milk-white  steed, 
Prepare  my  harness  bright ! 

GifTl  can  make  my  rival  oleed. 

I’ll  ride  awa  this  night.”— 

“ Now,  haste  ye,  master,  to  the  ha’ ! 

The  guests  are  drinking  there ; 

Kirkpatrick’s  pride  sail  be  but  sma’, 

For  a’  his  lady  fair.”— 


In  came  the  merry  minstrelsy ; 

Shrill  harps  wr  tinkling  string. 

And  bagpiper  lilting  melody. 

Made  proud  Caerlaveroc  ring. 

There  gallant  knights,  and  ladies  bright. 
Did  move  to  measures  fin& 

Like  frolic  fairies,  jimp  and  light, 

Wha  dance  in  pale  moonshine. 

The  ladies  glided  through  the  ha’, 

Wi’  footing  swift  and  sure — 

Kirkpatrick’s  dame  outdid  them  a’, 
when  she  stood  on  the  floor. 

And  some  had  tyres  of  gold  sae  rare, 
And  pendants*  eight  or  nine ; 

And  she,  wi’  but  her  gowden  hair, 
iDid  a’  the  rest  outshine. 

And  some  wi’  costly  diamonds  sheen, 
Did  warriors’  hearts  assail— 

But  she  wi’  her  twa  sparkling  een. 
Pierced  through  the  thickest  mail. 

Kirkpatrick  led  her  by  the  hand. 

With  gay  and  courteous  air ; 

No  stately  castle  in  the  land 
Gould  snow  sae  bright  a pair. 

O he  was  young— and  clear  the  day 
Of  life  to  youth  appears ! 

Alas ! how  soon  his  setting  ray 
Was  dimm’d  wi’  show’nng  tears  1 

Fell  Lindsay  sicken’d  at  the  sight. 

And  sallow  grew  bis  cheek ; 

He  tried  wi’  smiles  to  hide  his  spite. 

But  word  he  oou’dna  speak. 

The  gorgeous  banquet  was  brought  up. 
On  silver  and  on  gold  : 

The  page  chose  out  a crystal  cup. 

The  sleepy  juice  to  hold. 

And  whan  Kirkpatrick  call’d  for  wine, 
Hiis  page  the  drink  would  bear ; 


Nor  did  the  knic^tt  or  dame  divine 
Sic  black  deceit  was  near. 

Then  every  lady  sang  a sang ; 

Some  gay— some  sad  anasweet— 

Like  tunefu’  birds  the  woods  araang, 

Till  a’  began  to  greet. 

E’en  cruel  Lindsay  shed  a tear, 

Forictting  malice  dwp — 

As  mcrniaids,  wi’  their  warbles  clear. 

Can  sing  the  waves  to  sleep. 

And  now  to  bed  they  all  are  dight, 

Now  steek  they  ilka  door; 

There’s  nougiit  but  stillness  o’  the  night, 
Wbare  was  sic  din  before. 

Fell  Lindsay  puts  his  harness  on. 

His  steed  doth  ready  stand ; 

And  up  the  staircase  is  he  gone, 

Wi’  poinard  in  his  hand. 

\ 

The  sweat  did  on  his  forehead  break. 

He  shook  wi’  guilty  fear  j 
In  air  he  heard  a joylu’  shnek — 

Red  Cumin’s  ghoist  was  near. 

Now  to  the  chamber  doth  he  creep— 

A lamp,  of  glinimcring  ray, 

Show’d  young  Kirkpatrick  fast  asleep, 

In  arms  of  lady  gay. 

He  lay  wi’  bare  ungarded  breast, 

Bv  sleepy  juice  belled; 

And  sometimes  sigh’d,  by  dreams  oppressed. 
And  sometimes  sweetly  smiled. 

Unclosed  her  mouth  o’  rosy  hue. 

Whence  issued  fragrant  air. 

That  gently,  in  soft  motion,  blew 
Stray  ringlets  o’er  her  hair. 

“ Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  ye  luvers  dear  I 
The  dame  may  wake  to  weep — 

But  that  day’s  ran  maun  shine  fu’  clear 
That  spills  this  warrior’s  sleep.” 

He  louted  down— her  lips  he  press’d — 

O ! kiss,  foreboding  wo  I 
Then  struck  on  young  Kirkpatrick’s  breast 
A deep  and  deadly  blow. 


Sair,  sair,  and  meikle  did  he  bleed ; 

His  lady  slept  till  day. 

But  dreamt  the  Firtht  flow’d  o'er  her  head, 
In  bride- bed  as  she  lay. 


The  murderer  hasted  down  the  stair, 
And  back’d  his  courser  fleet : 

Then  did  the  thunder  ’gin  to  rair. 
Then  shower’d  the  ram  and  sleet. 


Ae  flre-flaught  darted  through  the  rain, 
Whare  a’  was  mirk  before. 

And  glinted  o’er  the  raging  main. 

That  shook  the  sandy  shore. 

But  mirk  and  mirker  grew  the  night. 

And  heavier  beat  the  rain ; 

And  quicker  Lindsay  urged  his  flight. 
Some  ha'  or  beild  to  gain. 

Lang  did  he  ride  o’er  hill  and  dale. 

Nor  mire  nor  flood  he  fear’d : 

I trow  his  courage  ’gon  to  fail 
When  morning  light  appear’d. 

For  having  hied,  the  live-lang  night,  ' 
Through  hail  and  heavy  showers. 

He  fand  himself  at  peep  o’  light, 

Hard  by  Caerlaveroc^s  Towers. 


The  castle  bell  was  ringing  out. 

The  ha’  was  all  astecr ; 

And  mony  a scricch  and  waefu’  shoot 
Appall’d  the  murderer’s  ear. 


* Pmdanrt— Jeweb  on  tbo  forobcad. 


* CaorluvoToc  stand*  near  Bdwar  F%th. 
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Now  they  bte  bound  this  traitor  strong, 
W\*  curses  and  wi’  blows, 

And  high  in  air  they  did  him  hang. 

To  the  carrion  crows. 

* • * • * 

“To  sweet  Lincluden’a*  haly  cells 
Fon  dowie  I’ll  repair; 

There  Peace  wi’  rantle  Patience  dwells, 
Nae  deadly  feuds  are  there. 

“In  tears  I’ll  wither  ilka  charm. 

Like  draps  o’  balefu’  yew ; 

And  wail  the  beauty  that  cou’d  harm 
A knight  sac  brave  and  true.’’ 


SIR  AGILTHORN. 

BT  M.  O.  UtWIS,  EfiO.— NOW  FIBST  PUBLISHED. 

Oh  ! gentle  huntsman,  softly  tread, 

And  softly  wind  thy  bugle- hom ; 

Nor  rudely  break  the  silence  shed 
Around  the  grave  of  Agil  thorn ! 

Oh ! gentle  huntsman,  if  a tear 
E’er  dimm’d  for  others’  wo  thine  eyes, 

Thou’lt  surely  dew,  with  drops  sincere, 

The  sod  where  Lady  Eva  lies. 

Yon  crumbling  chapel’s  sainted  bound 
Their  hands  and  hearts  beheld  them  plight; 

Long  held  yon  towers,  with  ivy  crown’d. 

The  beauteous  dame  and  gallant  knight. 

Alas ! the  hour  of  bliss  is  past. 

For  bark ! the  din  of  discord  rings ; 

War’s  clarion  sounds,  Joy  hears  the  blast. 

And  trembling  plies  bis  radiant  wings. 

And  must  sad  Eva  lose  her  lord  7 
And  must  he  seek  the  martial  plain  7 

Oh  1 see,  she  brings  his  casque  and  sword  I 
Ob ! hark,  she  pours  her  plaintive  strain ! 

“Blessed  is  the  village  damsel’s  fate. 

Though  poor  and  low  her  station  be; 

Safe  from  the  cares  which  haunt  the  great, 
Safe  from  the  cares  which  torture  mo  It 

“No  doubting  fear,  no  cruel  pain, 

No  dread  suspense  her  breast  alarms : 

No  tyrant  honour  rules  her  swain, 

Aad  tears  him  from  her  folding  arms. 

“She,  careless  wandering ’midst  the  rocks, 

In  pleasing  toil  consumes  the  d:u' ; 

And  tends  her  goats,  or  feeds  her  flocks, 

Or  joins  her  rustic  lovers  lay. 

**  Though  hard  her  couch,  each  sorrow  flies 
The  pillow  which  supports  her  head  ; 

She  sleeps,  nor  fears  at  mom  her  eves 
Shall  w^e,  to  mourn  a husband  dead. 

“ Hush,  impious  fears ! the  good  and  brave 
Heaven’s  arm  will  guard  from  danger  free ; 

When  death  with  thousands  gluts  the  grave, 
His  dart,  ray  love,  shall  glance  from  thee : 

“While  thine  shall  fly  direct  and  sure. 

This  buckler  every  blow’  repel ; 

This  casque  from  wounds  that  face  secure, 
Where  all  the  loves  and  graces  dwell. 

" This  glittering  scarf,  with  tenderest  care, 

My  hands  in  happier  moments  wove ; 

Curst  be  the  wretch,  whose  sword  shall  tear 
The  spell-bound  work  of  wedded  love  1 

“Lol  on  thy  falchion,  keen  and  bright, 

I shed  a trembling  consort’s  tears ; 


Oh  I when  their  traces  meet  tlw  sigiht, 
Remember  wretched  Eva’s  fears ! 

"Think,  how  thy  lips  she  fondly  prest ; 

Think,  how  she  wept,  compefl’d  to  part ; 
Think,  every  wound,  which  scars  thy  breast, 
Is  doubly  mark’d  on  Eva’s  heart  I’ — 

“O  thou ! tny  mistress,  wife,  and  friend !’’ — 
Thus  Agilthorn  with  sighs  began ; 

"Thy  fond  complaints  my  bosom  rend, 

Thy  tears  my  fainting  soul  unman ; 

"In  pity  cease,  my  gentle  dame, 

Surh  sweetness  and  such  grief  to  join 
Lost  I forget  the  voice  of  F'onie 
And  only  list  to  Love’s  and  thine. 

" Flow,  flow,  my  tears,  unbounded  gush  ! 

Rise,  rise,  my  sobs  I I set  ye  free; 

Bleed,  1)11*0(1.  my  heart!  I need  not  blush 
To  own,  that  life  is  dear  to  me. 

“ The  wretch,  whose  lips  have  prest  the  bowl, 
The  bitter  bowl,  of  pain  and  wo. 

May  careless  reach  his  mortal  goal, 

May  boldly  meet  the  final  blow  : 

“ His  hopes  destroyed,  his  comfort  wreckt, 

A happier  life  he  hopes  to  find  ; 

But  what  can  I in  heaven  expect, 

Beyond  the  bliss  I leave  behind  7 

" Oh,  no ! the  joys  of  yonder  skies 
'Fo  prosperous  love  present  no  charms; 

My  heaven  is  placed  in  Eva’s  eyes, 

My  paradise  in  Eva’s  arms. 

“ Yet  mark  me,  sweet ! if  Heaven’s  command 
Hath  doom’d  rnv  fall  in  martial  strife. 

Oh  ! let  not  anguisb  tempt  thy  hand 
To  rashly  break  the  thread  of  life ! 

" No ! let  oiir  boy  thy  care  engross. 

Let  him  thy  stay,  thy  comfort  be ; 

Supply  his  luckless  father’s  loss, 

Ana  love  him  for  thyself  and  me. 

" So  may  oblivion  soon  efface 
The  grief,  which  clouds  this  fatal  mom  ; 
And  soon  thy  cheeks  afford  no  trace 
Of  tears,  which  fall  for  Agilthorn  I’’— 

He  said,  and  couch’d  his  quivering  lance  r 
He  said,  and  braced  his  moony  shield ; 
Seat’d  a last  kiss^  threw  a last  glance. 

Then  spurr’d  his  steed  to  Flodden  tSeld. 

But  Eva,  of  all  joy  bereft. 

Stood  rooted  at  the  c^tle  gate. 

And  view’d  the  prints  his  courser  left 
While  hurrying  at  the  call  of  fate. 

Forebodings  sad  her  bosom  told, 

The  steed  which  bore  him  thence  so  light. 
Her  lomring  eyes  would  ne’er  behold  ^ 
Agam~bring  home  her  own  true  knight 

Wliile  many  a sigh  her  bosom  heaves, 

She  thus  addressed  her  orphan  page: 

Dear  youth,  if  e’er  my  love  relieved 
The  sorrows  of  thy  infant  age : 

" If  e’er  I taught  thy  locks  to  play, 

Luxuriant,  round  thy  blooming  facet 
If  e’er  I wipM  thy  tears  away, 

And  bade  them  yield  to  smiles  their  place : 

" Oh ! speed  thee,  swift  as  steed  can  bear. 

Whore  Flodden  groans  with  heaps  of  dead, 
And,  o’er  the  combat,  home  repair. 

And  tell  me  how  my  lord  has  sped. 

" Till  thou  return’s^  each  hour’s  an  age,  < 

An  age  employed  in  doubt  and  pain ; 

Oh  I haste  thee,  haste,  my  little  toot-page, 

Oh  ! haste,  and  soon  return  again !’’ 


* Lineluden  Abbey  it  cituated  near  Duminet,  on  the  bank*  of 
tbe  rim  Chiden.  It  wat  fuumlad  and  &llod  with  Benedictine 
non*,  in  the  time  of  Malcolm  IV.,  by  UIhred,  father  to  Roland, 
Lord  of  Qalloway— ihaM  wore  ezpefled  by  Archibald  the  Grim, 
Earl  of  Ooafbu.  -Ftde  Pennant. 


t I"  Mr.  Lewia’t  Sir  Agilthorn  it  a pleating  eifiutoa,  bat  can 
neror  be  miitaken  for  an  old  ballad.  Hit  deacription  of  the  hat>* 
pinota  and  conlcntment  of  a village  damiol  appears  to  have  hem 
borrowed  from  Guarini’t  Pattor  Pido."-^MontMy  Rrtletff,  Oc- 
tober, IStM.l 
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“ Now,  lady  dear,  tliy  grief  assuage ! 

Good  tidings  soon  shall  ease  thy  pain ; 
ril  haste,  I’ll  haste,  thy  little  fo9t-page, 
ril  haste,  and  soon  return  again.” 


His  armour  broke  in  many  a plaoeL 
A knight  lay  stretch’d  that  shield  beside ; 
She  raistd  his  vizor,  kiss'd  his  face. 

Then  on  his  bosom  sunk  and  died.— — 


Then  Oswy  bade  his  courser  fly ; 

But  still,  while  hanlosa  Eva  wept. 
Time  scarcely  seenrd  his  wings  to  ply, 
So  slow  the  tedious  moments  crept. 


Huntsman,  their  rustic  grave  behold : 

’Tis  here,  at  night,  the  Fairy  king, 

Where  sleeps  the  fair,  where, sleeps  the  bold, 
Oft  forms  his  light  fantastic  ring. 


And  oft  she  kissed  her  baby’s  check. 

Who  slumber’d  on  her  throbbing  breast ; 
And  now  she  bade  the  warder  speak, 

And  now  she  lull’d  her  child  to  rest. 


’Tis  here  at  eve  each  village  youth 
With  freshest  flowers  the  turf  adorns ; 
’Tis  here  he  swears  eternal  truth. 

By  Eva’s  faith  and  Agil thorn’s. 


” Good  warder,  say,  what  meets  thy  sight? 

what  see’ St  thou  from  the  castle  tower?”— 

'*  Nought  but  the  rocks  of  Eldnbright, 

Nought  but  the  shades  of  Forest-Bower.”— 

” Oh  ! pret^  babe  1 thy  mother’s  joy, 
pledge  of  the  purest,  fondest  flame. 
To-morrow’s  sun,  dear  helpless  boy ! 

May  see  thee  bear  an  orphan’s  name. 

“ Perhaps,  e’en  now,  some  Scottish  sword 
The  life-blood  of  thy  father  drains: 

Perhaps  e’en  now  that  heart  is  gored, , 

Whose  streams  supplied  thy  little  veins. 

" O ! warder,  from  the  castle  tower. 

Now'  say,  what  obiecis  meet  thy  sight?” 

**  None  but  the  shades  of  Forest- Bower, 

None  but  the  rocks  of  Elginbright.”— 

” Smil’st  thou,  my  babe  ? so  smiled  thy  sire, 
When  gazing  on  his  Eva’s  face ; 

His  eyes  shot  beams  of  gentle  Arc, 

And  joy’d  such  beams  in  mine  to  trace. 

" Sleep,  sleep,  my  babe ! of  care  devoid  : 

Thy  mother  breathes  this  fervent  vow— 

Oh ! never  be  thy  soul  employ’d 
On  thoughts  so  sod  as  hors  are  now  I 

'*  Now,  warder,  warder,  sneak  again  ! 

What  see’st  tnou  from  the  turret’s  height  ?”— 
“Oh  1 lady,  speeding  o’er  the  plain. 

The  little  foot-page  appears  in  sight.”— 

Quick  beat  her  heart ; short  grew  her  breath  ; 

Close  to  her  breast  the  babe  she  drew— 

" Now,  Heaven,”  she  cried,  " for  life  or  death  1” 
And  forth  to  meet  the  page  she  flew 

**  And  is  thy  lord  from  danger  free  ? 

And  is  the  deadly  conibat  o’er?”— 

In  silence  Oswy  bent  his  knee. 

And  laid  a scarf  her  feet  before. 

The  well-known  scarf  with  blood  was  stain’d 
And  tears  from  Oswy’s  eyelids  fell ; 

Too  truly  Eva’s  heart  explain’d 
What  meant  those  silent  tears  to  tell. 

'*  Come,  come,  my  babe !”  she  wildly  cried, 

“ Wo  needs  must  seek  the  field  of  wo ; 

Come,  come,  my  babe,  cast  fear  aside ! 

To  dig  thy  father’s  grave  we  go.”— 

” Stay,  lady  stay ! a storm  impends ; 

Lo  I threatening  clouds  the  sky  o’erspread; 
The  thunder  roars,  the  rain  descends, 

And  lightning  streaks  the  heaven  with  red 

” Hark  ! hark  ! the  winds  tempestuous  rave ! 

Oh  I be  thy  dread  intent  resign’d  ! 

Or,  if  resolved  the  storm  to  brave, 

Bo  this  dear  infant  left  beliind  1’ — 

" No ! no ! with  me  my  baby  stays ; 

With  me  he  lives ; with  me  he  dies ! 

Flash,  lightnings,  flash  1 your  friendjy  blaze 
Will  snow  me  where  my  warrior  lies.” 

O see  she  roams  the  blootly  field. 

And  wildly  shrieks  her  husband’s  name ; 

O see  she  stops  and  eyes  a shield, 

A heart  the  symbol,  wrapt  in  flame. 


And  here  the  virgins  sadly  tell 
Each  seated  by  her  shepherd’s  side, 

How  brave  the  gallant  warrior  fell, 

How  true  his  lovely  lady  diwl. 

Ah  t gentle  huntsman,  pitying  hear. 

And  mourn  the  gentle  lovers’  doom! 

Oh  ! gentle  huntsman  drop  a tear 
And  dew  the  turf  of  Eva’s  tomb ! 

So  ne’er  may  fate  thy  hopes  opoose ; 

So  ne’er  may  grief  to  thee  be  Known : 

They  who  can  weep  for  others’  woes, 

Should  ne’er  have  cause  to  weep  their  own. 


RICH  AULD  WILLIE’S  F.AREWELL. 

A Freebooter,  taken  br  the  Engluh  in  a Border  battle,  and  eao> 
demned  to  be  executed.— Never  beroro  published. 

BY  ANNA  8EWABU. 

Fabbwkll,  my  ingle,  blcezing  bright. 

When  the  sncll  stonn’s  bepin  : 

.My  bouris  casements,  O ! sac  light  I 
When  glints  the  bonnie  sun ! 

Farewell,  my  deep  glens,  speck’t  wi’  sloes, 

O’  tangled  hazels  full ! 

Farewell,  my  thymy  lea,  where  lows 
My  kine,  and  glourin  bull. 

Farewell,  my  red-deer,  jutting  proud. 

My  rooks  o’  murky  wing ! 

Farewell,  my  wee  btrds,  lilting  loud, 

A’  in  the  merry  spring ! 

Farewell,  my  sheep,  that  sprattle  on, 

In  a long  line,  sae  braw: 

Or  lie  on  yon  cauld  cliffs  aboon, 

Like  late-left  patch  o’  snaw ! 

Farewell,  my  brook,  that  wimplin  rins, 

My  clattering  brig  o’  yew ; 

My  scaly  tribes  wi’  gowden  fins, 

Sae  nimbly  flickering  through  I 

Farewell,  my  boat,  and  lusty  oars, 

Thai  scelp'd,  wi’  mickle  spray ! 

Farewell,  my  birks  o’  Teviot  shores, 

That  cool  the  simmer’s  day ! 

Farewell,  bauld  neighbours,  whase  swift  steed 
O’er  Sa.\on  bounds  has  scowrid. 

Swoon’d  drumlie  floods  when  moons  were  dead. 
And  ilka  star  was  smoor’d. 

Maist  dear  for  a’  ye  shared  wi’  me, 

When  skaith  and  prey  did  goad. 

And  danger,  like  a wraith,  did  flee 
Alang  our  moon-dead  road. 

Farew’ell,  my  win.some  wife,  sae  gay ! 

Fu’  fain  frac  hame  to  gang, 

Wi’  spunkie.lads  to  geek  and  play. 

The  flowrie  haughs  amang  I 

Farewell,  my  gowk,  thy  warning  note 
Then  aft-ttmes  ca’d  aloud, 

Tho’  o’  the  word  that  thrill’d  thy  throat, 

Gude  faith,  I was  na  proud ! 
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And,  pawkie  gowk,  sae  free  that  mad’st, 
Or  ere  1 hanged  be, 

Would  I might  learn  if  true  thou  said’at. 
When  aae  thou said’at  to  met* 


W.4TER-KELPIE. 

NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 

BEV.  DB.  JAMIESON. 

Thb  prmcipal  design  of  the  author  of  this  piece 
was  to  give  a specimen  of  Scottish  writing,  more 
oeariv  approaching  to  the  classical  compositions  of 
our  ancient  bards,  than  that  which  has  been  gene- 
rally followed  for  Kventy  or  eighty  years  past.  As 
the  poem  is  descriptive  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Tol^  in  the  county  of  Angus,  the  scene  is  laid  on 
ihe^anks  of  south  Esk,  near  the  castle  of  Inverqu- 
harity,  about  five  miles  north  from  Forfar. 

It  IS  with  pleasure  that  the  Editor  annoui^cs  to 
the  literary  world,  that.  Dr.  Jamieson  is  about, to 
publish  a complete  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Dia- 
lect his  intimate  acquaintance  with  which  is  evin- 
ced in  the  following  stanzas. 

Wateb-Kelpie. 

Apt,  owre  the  bent,  with  heather  blent. 

And  throw  the  forest  brown, 

I tread  the  path  to  you  meen  strath, 

Qjibare  brae-bom  Esk  rins  down. 

Its  banks  alang,  quhilk*  hazels  thrang, 

Q.ohare  sweet-sniFdb  hawthorns  blow, 

I lufe  to  stray,  and  view  the  play 
Of  fieckit  scules^  below. 

Ae  summer’s  e’en,  upon  the  green, 
i laid  me  dow'n  to  gaze  : 

The  place  richt  nigh,  quharc  Carity 
His  bumble  tribute  pays  * 

And  Prosen  proud,  with  rippet<i  loud, 

Cums  ravin’  frae  his  glen  : 

As  gin  he  might  auld  Esk  anricht, 

And  drive  him  back  agen. 

An  ancient  tour  app^r’t  to  lour 
Athort  the  neibourin  plain, 

Qubais  chieftain  bauld,  in  times  of  auld, 

The  kin  trie*  call’ t his  ain. 

Its  honours  cow’t,f  it’s  now  forhow't. 

And  left  the  houlat’s>>  prey; 

Its  skuggin  wudc,i  aboon  the  fiude, 

With^oom  owrespreods  the  day. 

A dreary  shade  the  castle  spread. 

And  mirkerj  grew  the  lift  ;ii 
The  croonin’ • kic"  the  byre"  drew  nigh, 

The  darger®  left  his  thrift. 

The  lavro^P  shill'i  on  erd^  was  still. 

The  westlin  wind  fell  loun  ;* 

The  fisher’s  houp  forgat  to  loup,t  t 
And  awS  for  rest  made  boun.” 

I aeem’t  to  sloom  * quhan  throw  the  gloom 
I saw  the  river  shak. 

And  heard  a wliush*  alangis<  it  rush, 

Gartr  aw  my  members  quak  ; 

Syneq,*  in  a stound,*  the  pool  profound 
To  Cleave  in  twain  appear'd  ; 

And  hulyh  throw  the  frichtsom®  how 
His  form  a gaisM  uprearid.ll 

* (**  Miaa  Sewanl  has  oddlr  blended  Enclith  and  Soottiah  phra- 

in  Rich  Auld  WiUU't  FaraoeU."-~3imthty  Review, 
JaiMMry,  1»4.1 

* The  wntfc  here  relerred  to  han  lince  boon  rablirhod,  and  fomiH 
an  intaluablo  dimt  of^roUMh  lan^age  and  loamlns. 

1 The  the  hope  of  the  antrler,  no  more  roao  to  the  flr. 

% All  coRKDonljr  oeruni  in  our  obi  writcra.  But  mo  in  here  twmi, 
a»  mrrr«iioo<iinx  with  the  ^meral  pronunciation  in  Scotland ; 
rapeciallr  a«  it  Hm  Umi  authontj  of  Dunbar,  in  hia  Lameiufor  the 
Deth  o/fhe  MadMrie. 

■ It  M believed  in  Aii^u,  tliat  the  Spirit  of  the  Water*  appear* 
•nan-tioM*  a*  a man,  vnth  a vr^  frixlithil  aspect ; ami  at  other 
•jmim  a*  a Irinn.  The  deaenption  here  siren,  miut  therefore  be 
newed  a«  the  oApiint  of  fancr.  All  that  can  be  *aid  for  it  i*. 
that  (Qcb  attiimtea  an  aelectcd  aa  are  appropriate  to  the  areflery. 

7 Sooth-Eak  abowida  with  the  ftcah  waUr  oyatcr,  wilfarly 


He  rashes*  bare,  and  segg8,r  for  hair, 

Quhare  ramper-eelst  entwin’d ; 

Of  filthy  garh  his  ee-brecsi  war.) 

With'  esksk  and  horse-gellsi  lin’d. 

And  for  his  een,®  with  dowie*  sheen,* 

Twa  huge  horse-rnusselsIF  glar’d; 

From  his  wide  inowP  a torrent  flew, 

And  soupfJ  his  reedy  beard. 

Twa  slaukyr  stanes  seemit  his  spule-banes  ;* 

His  briskit*  braid,  a whin ; 

Ilk”  rib  sae  bare,  a skelvy  skair  ;* 

Ilk  arm  a monstrous  fin. 

He  frac  the  wame  a fish  became, 

With  shells  a w'  coverit  owre ; 

And  for  his  tail,  the  grislic  whale 
Could  nevir  match  its  pow’r. 

With  droddour*  I,  quhan  he  drew  nigh, 

Had  maistly  awarflt  routricht : 

Less  fley'it,!'  at  lenth  I gathcrit  strenth, 

And  speirit*  quhat  was  tliis  wiebt. 

Syne  thrice  he  shook  his  fearsum  bouk,* 

And  thrice  he  snockeriti>  loud  ; 

From  ilka  ee  the  fire-flauchts®  nee. 

And  flash  alangis  the  fiude. 

Quhan  words  he  found,  their  elritchd  sound 
Was  like  the  norlan®  blast, 

Prnc  yon  deep  glack.f  at  Caila’s**  back, 

That  skeegss  the  dark-brown  waste. 

The  troubht  pool  conveyit  the  gowlh 
Down  to  yon  ech9in  rock ; 

And  to  his  maik,i  with  wilsum  skraik,) 

Ilk  bird  its  terror  spoke. 

The  trout,  the  par,k  now  here,  now  tbare. 

As  in  a widdrim<  bang 
The  gerron*  gend  gaif*  sic  a stend, 

As  on  theyirdP  him  flung: 

And  down  the  stream,  like  levin’s*)  gleam, 

The  fleggit®  salinond  flew ; 

The  ottar  yap'  his  prey  let  drap,‘ 

And  to  his  hiddils*  drew. 

“ Vile  droich,”*  he  said,  '*  art  nocht*  afraid 
Thy  mortal  life  to  tyne  tt 
How  darest  thou  seik  with  me  till  speik, 

Sae  far  aboon^  thy  line  ? 

Yet  sen®  thou  hast  thai*  limits  past. 

That  sinderb  sjmte.s  frae  men, 

Tlw  life  I’ll  spare,  and  aw  declare, 

That  worms  like  thee  may  ken.® 

"In  kintries  nar,<i  and  distant  far. 

Is  my  renoun  propall’i ; 

As  is  the  leid,®  my  name  ye’ll  reid,f 
But  here  I’m  Kelpie  call’t. 

The  strypesE  and  burns,  throw  aw  their  turns. 

As  weel’s  the  waters  wide. 

My  laws  obey,  their  spring-heads  frae, 

Doun  till  the  salt  sea  tide. 

"Like  some  wild  staig,h  I aft  8travalg,> 

And  scamper  on  the  wave : 

Quha  with  a bit  my  mow  can  fit. 

May  gar)  me  be  his  slave. 

To  him  I’ll  wirkk  baith  morn  and  mirk,> 

Quhile  he  has  wark  to  do  ; 

Gin  tcnt*<  he  tok  I do  nae  shak 
His  bridle  frae  my  mow.tt 

"Quhan  Murphy’s  laird  his  biggin"  rear’d, 

I caryit  aw  the  stanes; 

called  the  hor»e-mu»tel ; ami,  in  former  time*,  a pearl  tuberjr 
waa  carried  on  liere  to  a conniilemble  extent 
**  Part  of  tlic  Grampian  muunlaimi.  Catla  appear*  lu  a 
montorr  jiiUiiii  out  from  Uie  principal  ridfre  towards  the  plain. 
The  E*k,  if  I recollect  neht,  i«iui*s  trum  behind  it 

The  vuijrnr  iden  in,  ihnt  a npirit,  Imwever  frequently  it  appear, 
will  nut  iii>eak,  iinlc«!t  |«mviou«ly  addrexiicd.  It  is,  however,  nt 
llu*  saim>  limn  lielicved,  tli.it  (he  iiereon  who  venture*  to  *i>eak  to 
n shovt,  forfi>it!i  bis  life,  and  will  »oon  loeo  it,  in  consequenec  of 
III*  pmiumption. 

It  TTki  tmpular  tradition  is  here  faithAillv  desenlnvl ; and,  sfraiijp! 
to  tell  I lias  not  yet  Iu8t  ail  cnvlit.  In  the  following  verm's,  the 
priiiripal  articles  of  the  vulintr  creeil  in  An«u<i,  with  respect  to  this 
lupiKMied  beinx,  are  hroiiKht  (oirether,  and  illus(mtt<d  by  sudi 
/acU  a*  0X0  yet  appealed  to  by  tJio  crednlous.  If  I mistaJie  not 
none  of  the  hiBlrmcaJ  circumstances  mentioned  are  older  tlian  half 
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And  mony  a chiell”  has  ncard  me  squeal 
For  sair-brizz’dP  back  and  banes.* 

Within  dudc-innrk,  I aft  do  wark 
Gudewillit,**  quhan  1 please  ; 

In  (lunrriea  deep,  quhilc  uthers  sleep, 

Greit  blocks  1 win'  with  ease. 

“ Yon  bonny*  briR  quhan  folk  wald‘  big, 

To  gar  niy  strenin  look  braw  ;* 

A sair  toil’d  wichl  was  I be  nicht ; 

I did  mair  than  thaim  aw. 

And  weel  thai  kent  quhat  help  I lent, 

For  thai  yon  image  fram’t 
Aboon  the  pend**  qunilk  I defend ; 

And  it  thai  Kelpie  nam’tt 

“Q.uhan  lads  and  lasses  wauk  the  clais,* 

Narbyy  von  whinny  hicht. 

The  sound  of  me  their  dafiin*  lays ; 

Thai  dare  na  mud^«  for  fricht. 

Now  in  tlie  midst  of  them  I scream, 

Quhan  toozlin'ti  on  the  haugh:<^ 

Than  auhihhert  by  thaim  doun  tno  stream, 

Loud  nickerin*  m a lauch.r 

“ Sicklike’sff  my  fun,  of  wark  quhan  run  ; 

But  I do  ineikle  mair ; 

In  pool  or  ford  can  nanc  be  smur’da 
Gin  Kelpie  be  nae  thare.i 
Fowj  lang,  I wat,  I ken  the  spat,k 
Quhmr  ane  sal)  meet  his  dede 
Nor  wit  nor  pow’r  put  aff  the  hour. 

For  his  wanweird"  decreed. 

“ For  oulks"  befoir,  nlangia  the  shoir, 

Or  dancin’  down  the  stream. 

My  lichts  arc  seen  to  blaze  at  e’en, 

With  wuIlP  wanerthly't  gleam. 

The  hind  cums  in,  gif  Haim  he  win. 

And  cries,  as  he  war  wod,'— 

' Sum  ane  sail  soon  be  carryit  down 
By  that  wanchancy*  dude !’ 

“ The  taiken»  led**  thai  ken  fow  weel, 

On  water  sides  quha  won  ; 

And  aw  but  thai.  quha’s  wciiti*  I spao. 

Fast  frac  the  danger  run. 

But  fremmit  fouk*  I thus  provoke 
To  meit  the  fate  thai  flee : 

To  wilderit  wichts  thai’re  waefowy  lichts. 

But  lichts  of  joy  to  me. 

“ With  ruefow  cries,  that  rend  the  skies, 

Thair  fait  I seem  to  mourn. 

Like  crocodile,  on  banks  of  Nile ; 

For  I still  do  the  turn.* 

Douce,*  cautious  men  aft  feyb  are  seen ; 

That  rin  as  thai  war  heyrt,® 

Despise  all  rede,<t  and  court  their  dede ; 

By  me  are  thai  inspir’t. 

‘Yestreen*  the  water  was  in  spate,f 
The  stanners^  aw  war  cur’d,h 
A man,  nae  stranger  to  the  gate. 

Raid  up  to  tak  the  ford. 

The  hailfi  town  sware  it  wadna  ride ; 

And  Kelpie  had  been  heard ; 

But  nae  a glifitn)  wad  he  bide, 

His  shroud  I had  prepar’d.^ 

“ The  human  schaip  I sometimes  aip  ;k 
As  Prosenhaugh  raid  haim, 

Ae  Btarnlessi  night,  he  gat  a fricht, 

Moist  crackt  nis  bustuouso*  frame. 

a century.  It  ia  only  about  thirty  yean  oince  the  bri<lse  referred 
to  war  built. 

• It  i*  i>r<-tended  that  Kelpie  celebrated  thin  memoniMe  e\'«nt 
in  rhyme ; aimI  th<it  for  a tony  time  aAcr  ho  wu  oltcn  beanl  to 
cry  will)  a doleful  vniro. 

*'  Sair  back  and  anir  hance, 

Carrying  the  Laird  of  Murphy’a  atanos  I" 

* A head,  like  that  of  a yoryun.  appeara  altove  tho  arch  of  tho 
bridirc.  Thla  wa»  hewn  in  hononr  of  Kelpie. 

I lA  very  common  tale  in  Seotlatid  is  h<>ro  alluded  to  liy  the 
poet.  On  the  banks  oft  rapid  atr^am  the  W.itcr  Spint  wax  honni 
rtipeafedl)’  to  exclaim,  in  a dismai  tone.  “The  liour  it  come,  but 
not  tho  man,”  when  a person  coming  up,  contrary  to  all  reraon- 
atrancos.  eoaeanwred  to  ford  Um  otraam,  and  perished  in  Uie  at- 


I,  in  a glint,*  lap  on  idiint,* 

And  m my  arms  him  fang’t  ;P 
To  his  dore>cbeik<)  I kept  the  cleik 
The  carle  was  sair  bemang’t.* 

“ My  name  itsell  wirks  like  a spell, 

And  quiet  the  house  can  keep ; 

Quhan  greiis*  the  wean,“  the  nurse  in  vain, 
Tliqen  tyke-tyrit,*  tries  to  sleip. 

But  gin  sclu)  say,  ‘ Lie  still,  ye  sltrae, 

There’s  Water-Kelpie's  chap;’* 

It’s  fleyit  to  wink,  and  in  a bimk’ 

It  sleips  as  sound’s  a tap.”—* 

He  said,  and  thrice  he  rais’t  his  voice, 

And  gaif  a horrid  gowl : 

Thrice  with  his  tail,  as  with  a flail. 

He  struck  the  flying  pool. 

A thunderclap  seem’t  ilka  wap,* 

Resoundin’  through  tho  wnde . 

The  fire  thrice  flash^t : syne  in  he  plash’t, 

Aud  sutdt  beneath  tnc  flude, 

tibOSSAMT.— * Which.— A Swcfct  suvoured.— ^ Spotted  khoah 
or  troot**  of  trout.-  gad  otJwr  ti.dws.—d  .Noiius,  uproar.-^  Guun' 
try  — / Sbarti,  cut  wfK— * F«iri»«ke*L— * t'wl.— i 0«‘rshniki«iBj 
jipil--.  tiof  wood  —4  IJarket.— * Hky.— A Mlowiiig— must  pwpec 
ly  with  a tood  and  nKwmlli)  **  Cow».— " Cowhuuie.— 

Lobourar.  tlaywwkaT.— wP  i.iirk.— ^ Jiltn}!.— ' Kartlj.— * Calnj.— 
‘ Leap.— “Ready.— •ShuHticr.—*’ iSa«J:line «i«nd.— * Abtljtl.-- 
y Caused —made. — * Than.—*  J-addtoly.— A Slowly.—*  Wigro 
— d Ghost—*  ftwhcji.— / s Lampreys.-^  'Fhe  , 

vcfflitahle  sotMBaaee  m tlM<  1x^1  ufri  rircf.— J Kyu-lfows.— j * 

— h Newts,  or  t — “ I'jca. — * Mcli 

sad  — * SWoe.— i**  Mouth.—*  DrcBcJu'd.— Slimy,—*  Slk 
blmifs.— ‘ Breast—*  * A tacit  presenting  thogBii*** 

of  a variety  of  JatiMmu — Orcuii,  (i-rror.  ■*'  I'uintcil.i^Afl 
•*ii. — * .Vsked.- * IJihly.— A SoiMbBl. — '^LWilaiug-“^?A'’iiiL 
oii.^,  not  earthly.—*  N'rwtJiTO.— / A lictwccn  ©la  M, 

miiuatoloe.— <■  Lastwa.—A  \'cE— f rompniiiori,  mtrtf,— > , 
slirii-k.— * Tho  t Stole  of  cunliisioo.— •*  KuM,Tiia^ 

impetxMMB^.—*  .V  sea-trout (iavc,- Earth,  ipm 
niiip.— ''Affrighted.— * ' Drop.—* 

— * Mgmy.— **  Nouprt.— * Ixisc-— I*  Alxi'ft* 

" TfaB**.-*  S^arate,— * Nim— *jLunRmi«a 

— ' Rills  «rthft  rtaaHesi  kind—*  A yruma  lior.xn  — > S| 

—i'fa  cause,  to  force.—*  Work.— < Ditrims  night—'*  ^ 

Ik-  attentive. — • Muifdina,  * Vr’lltivv.—-^  Sriret, 

V WitlK)ut  enmtnuM.  winltnfly,— '*  Die  from  a niiaity.—*  . 
wrtne.kiiutiftiL— ' Would.— “ BrukL— >■  Fine— “Arch.— 
th(>  cMhr‘.r.— * Near  to.—'  %iort— • Builao,  atir,«^  T 
PKH-Tly  mniiiig  th'mg  hi  dtsoipier-— * Ijow  flat  t 
sidvof  u nver.— 4TO)  iiictt  is  »*arly « xprc»*nl  by  whi*,- 
in;'.— / — t Of  krnti— A .^mothftrtxl.— * 

/ Full. — I j-*}j(»t.— f * Heath,— * Unhappy  foUk— ^ 

— F Wil4— f PresemataBrai— ^ liciaivcd  of  runson.— 
catiyint:  rowfirrlime.— * Tetoo, — " i'ntc,  not  dfdusivo-- 

* l’r»Mhci  — * .stfanjrv  folk. — V Fntn.1,  rau.iine  wo.—*  As 
Um  filial  event.—*  rtotrer,  *,Hlafo.-^  Aiibniine  pn 
pmai'hioK  dwith,  hj-  nctuiya  r>ort  directly  lire  reverse  of 
per  clHuiii’ter.— ' FtirKnir.  -d f oiinnH.— ' Ye*tenu*ht-r^ 

— Graiid  iin  tlm  raiiririn  of  a river,  or  of  uiiy  Irody 
A Wi*r»;  roviTiid.— * Whole.— ^ A mmiienl.  — * Ape,  i 
t Without  nliirx.^ — **  Hiigv*. — * Monienl. — ® llchiml.-^  f - , 

* niKir  iKMt.— * Hold.—’  Iryw'd,  wlicilicr  in  minrl  or  body  [ a 
wool  much  used  in  Anpi*.— ' Crii’s,  implying  the  ideanfl^.— 
“ Child.—*  'I'ircd.  ax  u <1ok  after  Courhing  — Skeh)lO<i.-''*K*P' 
— V Moment.—*  A child's  top.—*  rtUuke,  flap, 


ELLANDONAN  CASTLE. 

A HIGHLAND  TALE.— KEVSB  BSrOBE  PUBLISHED. 

BY  COUN  MACKENZIE,  £60.§ 

Kllandon.an  Castle  stands  on  a small  rocky 
i.alc , situatiHi  in  Loch  Duich,  (on  the  west  coast  of 
Ross,)  near  the  point  where  the  Western  Sea  di- 
vides Itself  inio  two  branches,  forming  Loch  Duich 
and  Loch  Loung.  The  magnificence  of  the  castle 

tempt  The  orisinal  atory  v to  be  fuiiod  in  Gerraie  of  Tilbory- 
III  tile  iNirwh  of  ('oatleton.  the  i^nmc  story  is  told,  with  this  ra- 
riaiion,  tliat  Um  hvslnndefB  |irrveiil«d.  by  force,  the  predestinM 
individual  from  entering  the  river,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  elwreb. 
where  he  was  nest  mominff  found  suilbcatMl,  with  his  face  tno| 
immersed  in  the  liapiismiu  font.  To  a fey  person,  Ihetetme, 
Bhakspearo’a  words  literally  apply ; 


' Put  a littln  water  in  a ipooa. 


And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 

Enough  to  swallow  such  a being  up.”— So.l 

5 IColin  Mackenzie.  Esq.  of  Portmorc,  one  of  the  Prindpal 
clcrka  of  Scasion  at  Edinlrurgh,  and  through  life  ao  ioltiMfe 
friend  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  died  on  tho  Itth  Septombet,  ms.— £>•  • 
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itself^  now  a roofl^is  ruia,  covered  with  ivy,  the 
beautv  of  the  bey.  and  the  variety  of  hills  and  vnl- 
leyn  that  enurouiia  iu  and  particularly  the  fimr  range 
or  hills,  between  which  lie  the  pastures  oft  ilciiahcal, 
with  the  lofty  summit  of  Skooroora,  overtopping 
the  rest,  and  forming  a grand  background  tu  the 
picture,, all  contribute  to  moke  this  a piece  of  very 
romantic  Highland  scenery.* 

TTie  castle  is  the  manor-place  of  the  <*sinte  of  Kin- 
tail,  which  IS  denominated  the  barony  of  P'llandonan. 
That  estate  isibe  property  of  Francis,  l^ord  .Seaforth. 
It  has  descendctl  to  Jiiiii  ilirougli  a long  lino  of  gal- 
lant ancestors ; having  bc«  n originally  conferreo  on 
Colin  FitatgcraUl,  son  to  the  Karl  of  Desmond  tmd 
Odare.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireliimh^by  a charter, 
dated  9th  Jananry,  granied  by  Kuig  Alexander 
Uie  Third,  '*  Coltno  Ifybemio'*  and  bearing,  as  its 
inductive  cau.s»<,  **  nro  heno  tt  fidfU  atnn'fio,  tarn,  in 
UUo,  qua?n  til  pact.**  He  had  perform^  a ve^  re- 
cent service  in  war,  having  grfatly  dislingtiisht-d 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Laigs,  m I2C3,  ui  winch  the 
invading  army  of  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  was  de- 
feated. Being  pursued  in  his  ftight.  the  King  was 
overtaken  in  the  narrow  passage  which  divides  the 
Island  of  Skye  from  the  coasts  of  Inverness  and 
Boss,  and,  along  with  many  of  his  followers,  he  hitn- 
sdf  was  killed,  m attempting  his  escape  through  the 
channel  dividing  Skye  Irom  Lochnlsh.  These  straits, 
or  kylcs,  bear  to  this  day  appellations,  comnienio- 
Tating  the  events  by  which  tliey  were  thus  disiiii- 
niial^d,  the  former  being  called  Kylo  Rhce.,  or  the 
Kiog’s  Kyle,  and  the  latter  Kyle  Hakcn. 

Toe  attacR  on  Ellandonan  Castio,  which  forms 
the  ctnbject  of  the  following  poem,  lives  in  the  trn- 
tfition  of  the  country,  where  it  is,  at  this  day,  a fami- 
liar tale,  repeated  to  every  stranger,  who,  in  sailing 
past,  ia  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  that 
venerable  monument  of  antiquity.  But  the  authen- 
tidty  of  the  fact  rests  not  solely  on  tradition.  It 
if  recorded  by  Crawford,  in  his  account  of  the  family 
of  Macdonald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  reference  is 
there  made  to  a genealog)'  of  Slate,  in  the  possi^s- 
sion  of  the  family,  os  n warrant  for  the  assertion. 
The  incident  took  place  in  i.'>:i7. 

^The  power  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  was  at  that 
time  sufficiently  neat  to  mvo  alarm  to  the  Crown. 
It  covered  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Western  Isles, 
from  Bute  northward,  hut  also  many  extensive 
districts  on  the  mainland^  in  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Argyle, 
and  Invernes.s.  Accordingly,  in  1535,  on  the  failure 
of  heurs-male  of  the  body  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  Earl  of  Boas,  as  well  as  of  his  natural  sons,  in 
whose  favour  a particular  substitution  had  been 
made.  King  James  the  Fifth  assumed  the  Lordship 
of  the  Isles.  TTie  right  was.  however,  claimed  by 
Donald,  fifth  Baron  of  Slate,  (iescended  from  the  im- 
me^ate  younger  brother  of  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
This  bold  and  hizb-spiriicd  chieftain  lost  his  life  in 
the  attack  on  Eflandonan  Castle,  and  was  buried 
by  his  followers  on  the  lands  of  Ardclve,  on  the  op* 
porite  side  of  Loch  Louog. 

The  barony  of  Ellandonan  then  belonged  to  John 
Mackenzie,  ninth  Baron  of  Kintail.  Kenneth,  third 
Bwn,  who  was  son  to  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Colin 
Fitagerald,  received  the  pratronymic  appellation  of 
AfocKeniMth,  or  MacKennyc,  which  descended  from 
him  to  his  posterity,  as  the  surname  of  the  family. 
John,  Baron  of  Kintail,  took  a very  active  part  in 
the  general  affairs  of  the  kingtiom.  He  fought  gal* 
Uouy  at  the  battle  of  Flodderi,  under  the  banners  of 
King  James  the  Foorth  ; was  a member  of  the  privy 
Qooncil  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  and,  at  an  advanced 
age.  supported  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkie. 

In  the  sixth  generation  from  John,  Baron  of  Kin- 
tail. the  clan  was,  by  his  lineal  descendant,  William, 
fifrn  Earl  of  Seaforth,  mimmonctl,  in  171B,  to  take  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  the  bouse  of  Stuart.  On  the 
^ore  of  that  spirited,  but  ill-fated  enterprise,  the 
made  his  escape  to  the  continent,  where  he 
uvsd  for  sboot  eleven  years.  Meantime,  his  estate 


and  honours  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  his 
castle  was  burnt.  A steward  was  appoints  to  levy 
the  rents  of  Kintail,  on  the  King’s  behalf;  but  the 
vassals  .spurned  at  his  demands,  and,  while  they 
carrietl  on  a i^ucci'ssful  defensive  war,  against  a body 
of  troops  sent  to  subdue  their  obstinacy,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  unlucky  steward  bad  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  slain,  one  of  their  number  made  a faithful 
collection  of  what  was  due,  and  carried  the  money 
to  the  F.arl  himself,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Spain. 
The  descendants  of  the  man,  to  whom  it  was  intrust- 
ed to  convey  to  his  lord  this  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
honour,  fidelity,  and  attachment  of  his  people,  are  at 
this  day  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  Span- 
iard ; as  Duncan  the  Spaniard,  &c.  The  estate  was, 
a few  years  after  the  forfeiture,  purchased  from  go- 
vernment, for  behoof  of  the  family,  and  reinvested  in 
the  person  of  his  son. 

Ellanoonxm  Castle, 


A HIORLAKD  TALE. 


O WOT  ye,  ye  men  of  the  island  of  Skye, 

That  your  Lord  lies  a corpse  on  Ardelve's  rocky 
shore  7 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles,  once  so  proud  and  so  hi^ 
His  land.s  and  bis  vassals  shall  never  see  more. 

None  else  but  the  Lord  of  Kintail  was  so  great ; 
To  that  Lord  the  green  banks  of  Loch  Duich  be- 
long, 

Ellnndonan’s  fair  castle  and  noble  estate, 

. And  the  hills  of  Glenshcal  and  the  costs  of  Loch 
Loung. 

His  vassals  arc  many,  and  trusty,  and  brave, 
Descended  from  heroes,  and  worthy  their  eurea  \ 

His  ca.stle  is  wash’d  by  the  salt-water  wave, 

And  bis  bosom  the  ardour  of  valour  inspires. 

M'Donald,  by  restless  ambition  impell’d 
To  extend  to  the  shores  of  Loch  Duieh  his  sway. 

With  awe  Ellandonan’s  strong  turrets  beheld. 

And  waited  occasion  to  make  them  hia  prey.  • 

And  the  moment  was  come ; for  M ‘Kenneth  afar. 
To  the  Saxon  opposed  his  victorious  arm;. 

Few  and  old  were  the  vassals,  but  dauntless  in  Wf  r, 
Whose  courage  and  skill  freed  his  towers  from 
alarm. 


M’Donald  has  chosen  the  best  of  his  power; 

On  the  mcen  plains  of  Slate  were  his  warriors 
arrayed ; 

Every  islander  came  before  midnight  an  hour, 

With  the  sword  in  his  hand,  and  the  belt  on  his 
plaid. 

The  lioats  they  arc  ready,  in  number  a score; 

In  each  boat  twenty  men,  lor  the  war  of  Kintail ; 
Iron  hooks  they  all  carry,  to  grapple  the  shore. 

And  ladders,  the  walls  of  the  fortress  to  scale. 


They  have  pass’d  the  strait  kyle,  through  whose  ini 
lowy  flood, 

From  the  arms  of  Kintail-men,  fled  Haco  of  yore, 

Whose  waves  were  dyed  deep  wnth  Norwegian  blood, 

Which  was  shod  by  M’Kenncth's  resistless  clay- 
more. 

They  have  enter’d  Loch  Duich— Ml  silent  their 
course, 

Save  the  splash  of  the  oar  on  the  dark  bosom’d 
wave, 

Which  mingled  with  murmors,  low,  hollow’,  and 
hoarse, 

That  issued  from  many  a coralline  cave. 

Either  coast  they  avoid,  and  r^l  eastward  th^ 
steer; 

Nor  star,  nor  the  moon,  on  their  passage  hti 
shone ; 

Unexpecting  assault  and  unconscious  of  fear, 

All  Kintail  was  asleep,  save  the  watchman  alone.’ 


* Ve  Imri  frnwi  Wlotaea.  that,  in  1331 , thi«  fortrww  witnemed 
y wwm  jalio>  of  Randolph.  of  Mumir,  lb«n  W'anten  of 
"•aisud  Fifty  d^nqimu  were  fhew  axocuUMl.  by  hii  orrfen 

D2 


and  aecoidinc  to  the  Prior  of  LooUevao,  the  E«l  had  w laoeb 
pIpMuro  in  lucinr  their  yhaatly  beads  encircle  Ihe  wdl*  of  the 
ca»tlo,  aa  if  it  bad  been  tunouoded  by  a chaplet  u roaea 


t 


234 


BONSTRELSy  OP 


* What,  ho ! my  t^mpanions ! arise^  and  behold 
Where  Daich’s  deep  waters  with  flashes  are 
bright ! 

Hark ! the  soand  of  the  oars ; rise,  my  friends,  and  be 
bold! 

For  some  foe  comes,  perhaps,  under  shadow  of 
night." 

At  the  first  of  the  dawn,  when  the  boats  reach’d  the 
shore. 

The  sharp  ridge  of  Skooroora  with  dark  mist  was 
crown’d. 

And  the  rays  that  broke  through  it,  seem’d  spotted 
with  gorcL 

As  M ‘Donald’ 8 bold  currach  first  struck  on  the 
ground. 

Of  all  the  assailants  that  sprung  on  the  coast. 

One  of  stature  and  aspect  superior  was  seen ; 

Whatever  a lord  or  a chieftain  could  boast. 

Of  valour  undaunted,  appear’d  in  his  mein. 

His  plaid  o’er  his  shoulder  was  gracefully  flung ; 

Its  foldings  a buckle  of  silver  restrain’d ; 

A massv  broadsword  on  bis  manly  thigh  hung, 
Which  defeat  or  disaster  had  never  sustain’d. 


Shall  this  desolation  strike  thy  towers  alone  7 
No,  fair  Ellandonan ! such  ruin  ’twill  bring,  s 

That  the  whirl  shall  have  power  to  unsettle  the 
throne. 

And  thy  fate  shall  be  link’d  with  the  fate  of  thy 
King. 

And  great  shall  thy  pride  be,  amid  thy  despair ; 

To  their  Chief,  ana  their  Prince,  still  thy  sons  shall 
be  true ; 

The  fnuts  of  Kintail  never  victor  shall  share. 

Nor  its  vales  ever  gladden  an  enemy’s  view. 

And  lovely  thou  shalt  be,  even  after  thy  wreck ; 

Thy  battlements  never  shall  cease  to  be  grand ; 

Their  brown  rusty  hue  the  green  ivy  shall  deck. 

And  as  lung  as  Skooroora’ s high  top  shall  they 
stand. 


THE  CURSE  OP  MOV. 

A HlGHLAnn  TALS. 

BT  J.  B.  8.  MOBBITT,  E6Q.  [OV  BOKBBY.] 


Then,  under  a bonnet  of  tartan  and  blue. 

Whose  plumage  was  toss’d  to  and  fro  by  the  gale. 
Their  glances  of  lightning  his  eagle-eyes  threw, 
Which  were  met  oy  the  firowns  of  the  sons  of  Kin- 
tail 


'Twas  the  Lord  of  the  Isles ; whom  the  chamberlain 
saw; 

While  a trusty  long  bow  on  his  bosom  reclin’d— 
Of  siifT  yew  it  was  made,  which  few  sinews  could 
draw ; 

Its  arrows  flew  straight,  and  as  swift  as  the  wind. 


With  a just  aim  he  drew— the  shaft  pierced  the  bold 
diiefj 

Indignant  he  started,  nor  heeding  the  smart, 
While  his  clan  pour’d  around  him,  in  clamorous 
grief. 

From  the  wound  tore  away  the  deep-riveted  dart. 


The  red  stream  flow’d  fast,  and  his  cheek  became 
white; 

His  knees,  with  a tremor  unknown  to  him,  shook. 
And  his  onee  piercing  eyes  scarce  directed  his  sight. 
As  he  turn’d  towards  Skye  the  last  lingering  look. 


Surrounded  by  terror,  disgrace,  and  defeat, 

FSom  the  rocks  of  Kintail  the  M'Donalds  recoil’d ; 
No  order  was  seen  in  their  hasty  retreat. 

And  their  looks  with  dismay  and  confusion  were 
void. 


While  thine  eyes  wander  oft  from  the  green  plains  of 


Pate, 

To  close  his  ambition,  and  tarnish  his  fame. 


On  the  shore  of  Ardelve,  far  from  home,  is  his  grave. 
And  the  news  of  ms  death  swiftiv  fly  o’er  the 
sea— 

Thy  grief  O fair  dame!  melts  the  hearts  of  the 
hrave. 

E’en  the  bard  of  Kintail  wafts  his  pity  to  thee. 

And  thou.  Ellandonan ! shall  thy  towers  e’er  again 
Be  insulted  by  any  adventurous  foe, 

While  the  tale  of  the  baud,  whom  thy  heroes  have 
idaii^ 

Excites  in  their  sons  an  inherited  glow ! 

Alas ! thou  fair  Isle ! my  soul’s  darling  and  pride ! 

Too  sure  is  the  pr^age  that  tells  me  thy  doom,^ 
Though  now  thy  proud  towers  all  invasion  dende. 
And  thy  fate  lies  far  bid  in  futurity’s  gloom. 

A time  shuH  arrive,  after  ages  are  pusf 
Whan  thy  turrets,  dismantled,  in  rums  shall  fall, 
When,  alas!  through  thy  chambers  shall  howl  the 
seabU^ 

And  the  tbisne  shall  shake  his  red  head  in  thy  hall. 


The  Castle  of  Moy  is  the  ancient  residence  of 
Mackintosh,  the  chief  of  the  Cion  Chattan.  It  is  si- 
tuated among  the  mountains  of  Inverness-shire,  not 
far  from  the  military  road  that  leads  to  Inverness. 
It  stands  in  ihc  hollow  of  a mountain,  on  the  edge  of 
a small  gloomy  lake,  called  Loch  Moy,  surroundM  by 
a black  wood  of  Scotch  fir.  which  extends  round  the 
lake,  and  terminates  in  ^d  heaths,  which  are  un- 
broken Iw  any  other  object  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Tiie  talc  is  founded  on  an  ancient  Highland 
tradition,  that  originated  in  a feud  between  the  clans 
of  Chattan  and  Grant.  A small  rockv  island  in 
Loch  Moy  is  still  shown,  where  stood  the  dungeon 
in  which  prisoners  were  confined,  by  the  former 
Chiefs  of  Muy,* 


The  Ccbse  or  Mov. 


Loco,  in  the  gloomy  towers  of  Moy, 

The  Chattan  clant  their  carol  raise, 

And  far  th’  ascending  flame  of  joy 
Shoots  o’er  the  loch  its  trembling  blaze. 


Por  long  within  her  secret  bower, 

In  child-bed  lay  the  lady  fair. 

But  now  is  come  th’  apTOintod  hour. 

And  vassals  shout,  *‘^An  heir!  an  heir!” 


And  round  the  fire,  with  many  a tale, 

The  well-spiced  bowl  the  dames  prolong. 
Save  when  the  chieftains’  shouts  prevail 
Or  war’s  wild  chorus  swells  the  song. 

Loud  sound  the  pipes,  the  dancer’s  heel 
Bounds  nimbly  from  the  floor  of  pine, 
When  in  the  light  and  mazy  reel 
Young  maids  and  active  soldiers  join. 


Late  waned  the  night,  the  blazing  brand 
More  feebly  glimmer’d  in  the  hall, 

Less  loudly  shout  the  jovial  band,  * 

Less  lively  sounds  the  pibroch’s  call,— t 

When,  from  the  comer  of  the  hearth, 

A figure  crept,  of  all  the  train 
Most  alien  from  a scene  of  mirth, 

And  muttering  sigh’d,  " "Tis  vain,  ’tis  vain ! 


Soon  ceased  the  shout,  a general  thrill . 

Seized  every  heart : th’  dl-omen’d  voice 
Seem’d  e’en  the  warrior’s  breast  to  chill. 
Nor  dared  the  trembling  sire  rejoice. 


* It  would  be  painAd  to  trace  fkrthor  the  hulory,  real  ot 
tional,  of  the  Curae  of  Moy,  to  which  (upentition  hae.  even  of 
late  yoon.  aieribed  a certain  defroe  of  influence.— W.  8.  ISSI. 

t The  Chatter,  clan  in  a federal  clan,  consatitif  of  the  &iDiKea 
of  Macintoah.  Maepherren,  and  aome  othenof  Im  cooeeqaeoee. 
The  Chief  b the  Laird  of  Maoiotoab ; the  Chattan  country  ta  ui 
the  inland  part  of  Invemoaa-ihiro. 

I The  pibroch  n a wild  muaic,  played  by  the  pipw  at  the  aa- 
temblinf  of  a clan,  in  marchoa.  Ax.  Every  dan  fc«d  iu  own  pnr- 
ticular  tune,  which  was  played  moat  acrapukacily  s»d  indefitusn- 
hly  on  all  great  and  irifrnal  occasiona. 


THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER. 


Sis 


He  saw  a pale  and  shiv’ring  form, 

By  age  and  frenzy  haggard  made ; 

Her  eyee,  still  wild  with  passion’s  stomi, 
Belied  the  snows  that  shroud  her  head. 

Long  had  she  wander’d  on  the  heath, 

Or  begird  the  lonely  irav’ler’s  aid. 

And  eossips  swear  that  sudden  death 
Still  follows  where  her  footsteps  tread 

Her  hut,  on  Badenoch’a  wildest  height. 

Full  well  the  mountain  hunter  knew, 

Nor  paused  to  take  a narrower  sight, 

But  cursed  the  witch,  and  quick  withdrew. 

Slowly  she  crawl’d  before  the  throng, 

Fix’d  on  the  Chief  her  haggard  eyes, 

Check’d  with  a look  the  minstrel’s  song, 

“ No  more,”  she  cried,  “ No  more  rejoice ! 

“ To  you  that  o’er  your  midnight  ale, 

Have  listen’d  to  the  tales  of  glee, 

I come  to  tell  a gossip’s  tale; 
lU-omen’d  Chieftain ! list  to  me.” — 


THE  W'TCH’s  tale. 


Fall  ^ty  fatal  years  have  roll’d. 

Since  clamour  shook  the^  gloomy  towers ; 

Whoi  Mojr’s  black  Chief,  with  yrquhart  old, 
Led  Grant's  and  Chattan’s  mingled  powers.* 

Like  yours,  their  followers  shouted  brave. 

Lilre  yours,  the  minstrels  answer’d  loud. 

Like  Yoors,  they  ’gan  the  dance  to  weave, 

Ana  round  and  round  the  goblet  flowed. 

In  solemn  guise  the  Chieftains  came, 

To  solemn  league  the  Chieftains  swore; 

To  quench  the  death-feud’s  fatal  flame, 

And  dye  the  heath  with  blood  no  more. 

Fair  rose  the  mom,  and  Urquhart’s  pow’rs 
To  Moray’s  hostile  border  flew  ;t 

But  ling’ ring  in  the  Chattan  tow’rs, 

TTic  aged  Chief  the  last  withdrew. 

Homewards  he  turn’d,  some  younger  arm 
Shall  lead  the  war  on  the  banks  of  Spey ; 

Bat  sharp  was  the  sleet,  and  cold  the  storm, 
Hiat  whistled  at  eve  in  his  locks  so  gray 

With  him  went  Alva’s  heir,  who  stay’d 
The  Chieftain’s  weal  or  wo  to  share ; 

So  Crquhart’s  trembling  daughter  pray’d. 

So  .Ays  vow’d  who  loved  her  dear.t 


But  drear  was  Badenoch’s  wintry  waste, 

.4nd  mirk  the  night  that  round  them  fell, 

As  over  their  heads  the  night* raven  pass’d, 
And  they  enter’d  Glen  Iral’s  darkling  dell.9 

The  raven  scream’d,  and  a slogan  yell 
Burst  from  Glen  Iral’s  sable  wood, 

Tl^  beard  in  the  gale  a bugle  swell, 

They  saw  in  the  shade  a man  of  blood. 

Grimly  be  points,  and  a hundred  hands 
Their  horses  seize ; in  tMIt  fatal  hour, 
Cnarro’d,  defenceless,  U^uhart  stands, 

Bot  Alva  has  drawn  his  broad  claymore. 

**  Stand  fast,  Craig  Ellachie,”U  be  cried. 

As  his  stalwart  stroke  the  foremost  slew ; 


* Grmnt,  the  Laird  of  Hiquhart,  waa  (he  chief  of  the  clan  of 
Gnat ; hia  caatie  of  Urrjuhart.  now  in  niim.  coven  one  of  the 
iMot  beautiful  of  the  crafjry  nromontorici  tliat  aiinm  (.och  Neva. 
The  deludsAil  vale  of  Glen  (iiquhart  is  embo«onif<l  in  (ho  nuiun- 
taiaa  behind  it.  The  poaacaaiona  of  the  clana  in  the  Mxithem  part 
(rf  levaroeaa-ahire,  border  on  those  of  the  dnn  Cluitlaii,  with 
wbon.  of  eourae.  th^  were  coolinimlly  at  variance. 

* The  Lowland  district  of  Moray,  or  Eltpoahiro.  alonK  the  banks 
of  Use  Spty,  betn#  comnaraUvuljr  fertile  anti  civilixol.  and  in  Ibe 
■unediate  sicinily  of  the  Orauuiiana.  was  lun(  vipoaed  to  the 
nvofea  aad  inroada  of  the  Hichland  duns,  who  ptMsoased  the 
BKwntaina  oa  the  border,  and  toe  uimr  mrt  of  Strathspey, 

I Alva  it  an  ancient  poaaetaion  of  a chieftain  of  the  family  of 
Guilt. 

\ Tba  bal  is  a small  stream  that  risea  in  the  Chattan  country, 
and  &lla  into  the  nver  of  Naim,  between  Moy  and  Loch  Nesa 

I Ciaif  EUschie.  where  was  the  place  of  assemblios  of  the  clan 
of  Grant,  was  also  the  alocan,  or  war-cry,  of  the  clan. 


Alas ! no  friendly  voice  replied, 

But  the  broad  claymore  in  fragments  flew. 

And  sad  was  the  heart  of  Alva’s  heir. 

And  he  thought  of  Urtjuhart’s  scenes  of  joy, 
When,  instead  of  her  smile  that  he  loved  so  d^, 

He  met  the  haughty  scowl  of  Moy. 

And  far  across  the  wintry  waste. 

And  far  from  Marg’revs  bow’r  of  joy, 

In  silent  haste,  and  in  chains,  they  pass’d. 

To  groan  and  despair  in  the  towers  of  Moy. 

On  yonder  rock  their  prison  stood,^ 

Deep  in  the  dungeon's  vault  beneath. 

The  pavement  still  wet  with  the  rising  flood. 

And  heavy,  and  dank,  is  the  fog  they  breathe. 

Three  days  were  past— with  streaming  eye, 

With  bursting  heart,  and  fait’rii^  breath. 

What  maklen  sues  at  the  feet  of  Muy, 

To  save  their  life,  or  to  share  their  death  1 

’Tis  Marg’ret : in  whose  heart  the  tale 
Hod  waken’d  the  first  sad  sigh  of  grieC 
And  wan  and  pale  from  Urquhart’s  vale. 

She  flew  to  the  tow’r  of  the  gloomy  Chief. 

Beneath  his  darken’d  brow,  the  smile 
Of  pleased  revenjje  with  hatred  strove, 

And  he  thought  of  tne  hours,  jierchance,  the  while 
When  she  slighted  his  threats,  and  scorn’d  hia  love. 

And  thus  he  spoke,  with  trait’ rous  voice, 

" Oh  ! not  in  vain  can  Margaret  plead ; 

One  life  I spare— be  hers  the  choice. 

And  one  for  my  clan  and  niy  kin  shall  bleed. 

“ Oh  will  she  not  a lover  save, 

• But  dash  his  hopes  of  rauiuail  joy, 

And  doom  the  brave  to  the  silent  pgav^ 

To  ransom  a sire  from  the  sword  of  Moy*? 

” Or  will  she  not  a father  ware. 

But  here  his  last  spark  of  life  destroy, 

And  will  she  abandon  his  silvery  hair. 

And  wed  her  love  in  the  halls  of  Moy  7” 

Oh  havo  you  seen  the  shepherd  swain. 

While  heav’n  is  calm  on  the  hills  around. 

And  swelling  in  old  Comri’s  plain,** 

Earth  shakes,  and  thunders  burst  the  ground! 

Like  him  aghast  did  Marg’ret  stand. 

While  start  her  eyes  from  her  burning  head. 

Nor  stirs  her  foot,  nor  lifts  her  hand : 

The  chastisement  of  Heav’n  is  sped. 

Long  mute  sho  stands,  when  before  her  eyes 
From  the  dungeon’s  cave,  from  the  gloomy  lake, 
In  the  mournful  wood  two  forms  arise. 

And  she  of  tlie  two  her  choice  must  make. 


And  wildly  she  sought  her  lover’s  breast, 

And  madly  she  kiss’d  his  clanking  chain ; 

“ Home,  home,”  she  cried,  ” be  my  sire  releas’d. 
While  Alva  and  1 in  the  grave  remain. 

” And  my  father  will  rest,  and  our  name  be  blest, 
WhenMoy’s  vile  limbs  shall  be  stre  w*d  on  the  shoret 

The  nine-tree  shall  wave  o’er  our  peaceful  nave. 
Till  together  we  wake  to  weep  no  more.^ 

The  tear  from  Urquhart’s  eye  that  stole, 

As  rung  in  his  ear  his  daughter’s  cry. 

Ceased  on  his  furrow’d  che^  to  roll, 

When  he  mark’d  the  scorn  of  the  gloomy  Moy. 

And  stately  rose  his  stiflened  form. 

And  seem’d  to, throw  ofl'the  load  of  age. 

As  gather’d  in  his  eye  the  storm 
Of  feudal  hate,  ana  a chieftain’s  rage. 

" False  traitor!  though  thv  greedy  ear 
Hath  drunk  the  groan  of  an  enemy. 

Yet  inly  rankle  shame  and  fear, 

While  rapture  and  triumph  smile  on  me.— 


tr  See  introductioa  to  thii  ballad 

**  The  vale  of  CkHiui,  in  Petthahire.  whore  earthquake*  are  itiU 
frequentlr  folt.  ia  in  the  fatflier  pert  of  Stntheam.  near  CriefC 
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*'  And  thou,  my  best,  ray  soirowing  child, 

Whate’er  ray  fate,  thy  choice  recall ! 

These  towers,  with  human  blood  defiled, 

Shall  hide  my  corse,  and  atone  my  fall. 

“ Why  should  I live  the  scorn  of  slaves? 

From  me  no  avenger  shall  I see. 

Where  fair  Lochncss  my  castle  laves, 

To  lead  my  clan  to  victory. 

" White  are  my  hairs,  my  course  is  run,— 
To-morrow  lays  thy  father  low; 

Bu^  Alva  safe,  with  yonder  sun 
He  shall  rise  in  blood  on  the  hills  of  snow. 

" If  .\lva  falls,  and  falls  for  me, 

A father’s  curse  is  o’er  thy  grave: 

But  safe  and  free,  let  him  wend  with  thee, 

And  my  dying  blessing  thou  shalt  have.” 

The  maid  stood  aghast,  and  her  tears  fell  fast. 

As  to  the  wild  heath  she  turned  to  fiee; 

'*  Be  Alva  safe,”  she  sigh’d  as  he  pass’d, 

“ To  Badenoch’s  height  let  him  follow  me.” 

She  sat  her  down  on  the  blasted  heath. 

And  holl9wly  sounded  the  glen  below  ; 

She  heard  in  the  gale  the  groan  of  death. 

She  answered  tne  groan  with  a shriek  of  wo. 

And  slowly  tow’Ms  the  mountain’s  head, 

With  a sable  bier  four  rufiQans  hied ; 

” And  here.”  they  said,  “ is  thy  father  dead, 

And  thy  lover’s  corse  is  cold  at  his  side.” 

They  laid  the  bodies  on  the  bent, 

. Each  in  his  bloo^  tartan  roll’d ; 

“ Now  sing  Craig-Ellachie’s  lament, 

For  her  Chiefs  are  dead  and  her  hopes  are  cold.” 

She  sigh'd  not  as  she  turn’d  away,— 

No  tear-drop  fell  from  her  frozen  eye ; 

But  a night  and  a day,  by  their  side  did  stay. 

In  stupid  speechless  agony. 

And  another  she  staid,  and  a cairn*  she  made, 

An<l,  piled  it  high  with  many  a groan ; 

As  it  rises  white,  on  Badenoch’s  height, 

She  mutters  a prayer  over  every  stone. 

She  pray’d  that,  childless  and  forlorn, 

The  Chief  of  Moy  might  nine  away ; 

That  the  sleepless  night  and  the  careful  morn, 
Might  wither  his  limbs  in  slow'  decay ; 

That  never  the  son  of  a Chief  of  Moy 
Might  live  to  protect  his  father’s  age, 

Or  close  in  peace  his  dying  eye. 

Or  gather  his  gloomy  hermitage. 

But  still  as  they  fall,  some  distant  breed, 

With  sordid  hopes,  and  with  marble  heart, 

By  turns  to  the  fatal  towers  succeed. 

Extinct  by  turns  to  the  grave  depart 

Then  loud  did  she  laugh,  for  her  burning  brain 
The  soothing  showers  of  grief  denied ; 

And  still,  w’hen  the  moon  is  on  the  wane, 

She  seeks  her  hut  on  tlic  mountain’s  side. 

There  aits  she  oft  to  curse  the  beam 
That  vexes  her  brain  with  keener  wo ; 

Full  well  the  shepherd  knows  her  scream. 

When  he  sinks  on  the  moor  in  the  drifted  snow. 


Here  ceased  the  tale,  amd  with  it  ceased 
The  revels  of  the  shuddering  clan  ; 

Despair  had  seized  on  every  breast. 

In  every  vein  chill  terrors  ran. 

To  the  mountain  hut  is  Marg’rct  sped. 

Yet  her  voice  still  rings  in  the  ear  of  Moy ; 

—Scarce  shone  the  morn  on  the  mountain’s  head, 
When  the  lady  wept  o’er  her  dying  boy. 

And  long  in  Moy’s  devoted  tower 
Shall  Marg’ret’s  gloomy  curse  prevail : 

And  mothers,  in  the  child-bed  hour, 

Shall  shudder  to  think  on  the  Witch’s  tale. 


I 

THE  FEAST  OF  SPURS.  i 


BY  THE  HEV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.  M.t 

In  the  arcounl  of  Walter  Scott  of  Harden's  way 
qf  tiring,  it  is  mentioned,  that,  “ when  the  last 
bullock  was  killed  and  detoured,  it  was  the  lady's  . 

custom  to  place  on  the  table  a dish,  whid^  on  being  ' 

uncovered,  was  found  to  contain  a pair  of  dean 
spurs  ; a hint  to  the  Riders  that  thetf  must  shift  ' 

/or  their  next  meal.”— See  Introduction. 

The  speakers  in  the  following  stanzas  are  Walter 
Scott  of  Harden,  and  his  wife,  Marv  Scott,  the  ' 

Flower  qf  Yarrow. 

\ 

" Haste,  ho  I my  dame,  what  cheer  the  night  ? ' 

I look  to  see  your  table  dight,  I 

For  I hae  bc<;n  up  since  peep  o’  light,  i 

Driving  the  dun  deer  mermie.  i 

“Wow!  but  the  bonny  harts  and  roes  ' 

Are  fleet  o’  fool  on  F^Uricko  braes ; I 

My  glide  dogs  ne’er  in  a’  their  days,  i 

Forfoughlen  were  sae  wearilic.  i 

“ Frac  Shows  to  Rankclburn  we  ran  | 

A score,  that  neither  stint  nor  blnn;  | 

And  now  ahint  the  breckansT  stan’, 

And  laugh  at  a’  our  company. 

" We’ve  pass’d  through  moniea  tangled  cleugh,  | 

We’ve  rode  fu’  fast  o’er  haugh  uud  heugh*  ■ 

I trust  ye’ve  got  gude  cheer  enough  , 

To  feast  us  a’  right  lustilie  ?” — 

“ Arc  ye  sac  keen-set,  ^Vat?  ’tis  weel ; 

Ye  w'inna  find  a dainty  meal ; 

It’s  a’  o’  the  wde  lUppon  steel,  ; 

Ye  maun  digest  it  monfiiUie.  | 

“ Nac  kyc  are  left  in  Harden  Glen  ;§ 

Ye  maun  be  stirring  wi’  your  men ; ! 

Gin  ye  soud  bring  me  less  than  ten, 

I winna  roosell  your  braverie.”— 

“ Arc  ye  sae  modest  ten  to  name  7 

Syne,  and  I bring  na  twenty  home,  ' 

I’ll  freely  gie  ye  leave  to  blame 
Baith  me  and  a’  my  chyvalrie. 

“ I could  hae  relish’d  belter  cheer. 

After  the  chase  o’  sic-like  deer; 

But,  trust  me,  rowth  o’  Southern  gear 
Shall  deck  your  lard’ncr  speedilie. 


Seven  times  has  she  left  her  wretched  cell 
To  cheer  her  sad  heart  with  gloomy  joy. 

When  the  fury  of  heaven,  or  the  blasts  of  hell. 

Have  wither’d  the  hopes  of  the  house  of  Moy. 

And— now  I at  your  feast,  an  unbidden  guest. 

She  bids  you  the  present  hour  enjoy ! 

For  the  blast  of  death  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  grave  yawns  wide  for  the  child  of  Moy  !— 

* A caim  n a heap  of  looM  stonca,  the  lunial  memorial  of  an 
ancient  Imryinx' place. 

* (Thi*  irentipman  waa  tutor  to  Ocorfc  Henry.  Lord  ScoU.  ton 
of  Cliarteii,  Kan  of  Dalkeith,  aflorwanlx  fourth  Dtike  of  BueeliMich, 
and  ■i*Ui  of  Uup«n«berry— who  iliod  young,  in  IWS.  One  of  tlw 
Introduetory  EpUUca  of  Mannkm  ia  addrowed  to  Mr.  M;uriott.— 
Eo.) 


“ When  Stanccirthsidc  I last  came  by, 

A bassen’d  bull  allured  mine  eye, 

Feeding  aniang  a herd  of  kyo; 

O gin  1 look’d  na  wistfullie ! 

“To  horse!  young  Jock  .shall  lead  the  way; 

And  soud  the  Warden  tak  the  fray 
To  mar  our  riding,  I winna  say, 

Rut  he  mote  be  in  jeopardie. 

! BreeJcans—Tcm. 

i " Himion'a  ensile  wan  situated  upon  the  verr  brink  of  a dark 
and  preeipitoiu)  dell,  throuirli  which  a aciuity  riyttlet  steal*  to  moet 
th<;  Rnrtliwick.  In  the  recess  of  this  jrleii  he  is  said  to  have  krpt 
his  spoil,  whicii  served  fur  the  daily  nminienaoce  ot'hia  retainon.** 
— .Vofes  on  ttu  Lay  of  the  Last  Ahnstrel,  Canto  iv  stanza  9. . 
i iJoose— Praise. 
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**  Tbe  aill«r  moon  now  fHimmelv  pale ; 

Bat  ere  Wyb  cran'd  fair  Liddesdale, 

She’ll  shine  as  brigbtlie  as  the  bale* 

TTiat  warns  the  water  hastilie.t 

O leexe  me  on  her  bonny  li^t  !t 
There’s  nouaht  sae  dear  to  Harden’s  sight; 
Troth,  mn  she  shone  but  ilka  night. 

Our  man  might  live  right  rayallie. 

*'  Ha:^  bring  your  nagics  frae  the  sta’, 
And  Ughtlie  louping,  ane  and  a’, 

Intuit  your  saddles,  scour  awa, 

And  ranahakJe§  (he  Soathronio. 

“ Let  ilka  ane  bis  knapscwK  lace ; 

Let  ilka  ane  his  steil-jack  brace ; 

And  ded  bless  him  that  sail  disgrace 
Walter  o’  Harden’s  liveriel” 


ON  A VrsiT  PAID  TO 

THE  RUINS  OF  MELROSE  ABBEY, 

ST  tHK  COnXTKSS  OF  DAl.K£lTH,ir  AND  REB  SON, 
LORO  SCOTT. 

BY  THE  REV,  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.M. 

AsaoTB  of  Melrose,  wont  of  yore 
The  dire  anathema  to  pour 
On  England’s  hated  name; 

See^  to  appease  your  injured  shades 
Aaa  expiate  her  Border  raids, 

She  sends  her  fairest  Dame. 

Her  fairest  Dame  those  shrines  has  CTaced, 
That  mice  her  boldest  Lords  defaced; 

Then  let  your  hatred  cease ; 

The  prayer  of  import  dread  revoke, 

Which  erst  indicant  fury  spoke, 

And  pray  for  England’s  pettce. 

U;  as  It  seems  to  Fancy’s  eye, 

Your  sainted  spirits  hover  nigh, 

And  haunt  this  once- loved  spot : 

That  youth’s  fair  open  front  behold, 

His  step  of  strength,  his  visage  bold, 

And  bail  a genuine  Scott. 

Yet  think  that  Endand  claims  a part 
In  the  rich  blood  mat  warms  his  heart, 

And  let  your  hatred  cease ; 

The  prayer  of  import  dire  revoke, 

Which  erst  indicoant  fury  spoke, 

And  pray  for  England’s  peace. 

Pray,  that  no  proud  insulting  foe 
ever  lay  her  temples  low, 

Or  violate  her  fanes ; 

No  moody  fanatic  deface 
The  works  of  wonderous  art,  that  grace 
Antiquity’s  remains.** 


ARCHIE  ARMSTRONG’S  ATTH. 


Trb  hero  of  this  ballad  was  a native  of  Eskdnl^ 
and  contributed  not  a little  towards  the  raising  his 
clan  to  that  pre-eminence  which  it  long  maintained 
amongst  the  Border  thieves,  and  which  none,  indeed, 
but  the  Elliots,  could  dispute.  He  lived  at  the  Stub- 
h'lim,  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the  Wau- 
chope  and  the  Eske ; and  there  distinguished  himself 
» much  by  zeal  and  assiduity  in  ms  professional 
duties,  that  at  length  he  fbundf  it  ezpecuent  to  emi- 


* BiJb — Basoo^fira. 

* TW  €ni.i»oo  aiyiulM  ibnneriy  the  shrhtf  Uw  alnnn  to  the 
3 bibiaati  of  a ciotnet  t eaeh  distnet  takinc  ita  name  IHmo  the 
ni«T  that  flowed  thioach  IL 

; The  MteeiB  in  which  the  nsoon  wns  hold  In  the  Hanim  rami- 
h.  CHT  b«  traced  in  the  motto  ther  «t>U  bear : “ Reparabit  ear- 

mm  PhflSe.” 

I tawatahle— Ffnader.  ■ Jffwapftajt—HelmeL  ^ 

1 17W  UoQomUa  Harriet  Townwod,  dwahter  of  Thomas, 


5 rale,  his  neighbours  not  having  learned  from  Sir 
ohn  Kalstnlf,  **  that  it  is  no  eiu  lor  a man  to  labour 
in  his  yorwiiim.”'  He  afterwards  became  a cele- 
brated jester  in  tlie  English  court.  *In  more  modern 
times,  he  niieht  have  found  a court  in  which  his  vir- 
tues would  imve  entitled  him  to  a higher  station. 
He  was  (iiainisscd  in  disgrace  in  the  year  1637,  for 
his  insolent  wit,  of  wdiicli  the  following  may  serve 
as  a speciniciL  One  day,  when  Archbishop  Laud 
was  just  about  to  say  grace  before  dinner,  Archie 
begg^  permission  of  the  King  to  perform  that  ofTice 
in  bis  stead;  and  having  received  it,  said.  "All 
praise  to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  deil.’'  The 
exploit  detailed  in  this  ballad  has  been  preserved, 
with  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  by  tradition,  and 
is  at  this  time  current  iu  Eskdale. 


Archie  Arhstbono’s  Aith, 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  MARRIOTT,  A.  M. 

As  Archie  pass’d  the  Brock  wood  leys, 

He  cursM  thcblinkan  moon, 

For  shouts  were  borne  upo*  the  braeze 
Frae  a’  the  bills  aboon. 

A herd  had  mark’d  his  lin^riag  pace. 

That  e’enin  near  the  fauld. 

And  warn’d  his  fellows  to  the  chase, 

For  he  kenn’d  him  stout  and  bauld. 

A light  shone  frae  Gilnockie  tower ; 

He  thought,  as  he  ran  past,— 

“ O Johnnie  ance  was  stiff  in  Stour, 

But  bangit  at  the  last !” 

His  load  was  heavy,  and  the  way 
Was  rough  and  ill  to  ffnd : 

But  ere  ho  reach'd  the  Stubnolm  brae, 

His  faes  was  far  behind. 

He  clamb  the  brae,  and  frae  his  brow 
The  draps  fell  fast  and  free : 

And  when  he  heard  a loiul  halloo, 

A wacfu’  man  was  he. 

O’er  his  loft  shouthcr,  towards  the  muir, 

An  anxious  ee  he  cast ; 

And  oh  ! when  he  step'd  o’er  the  door. 

His  wife  she  look’d  aghast 

“ Ah  wherefore  Archie,  wad  ye  slight 
Ilk  word  o’  timely  warning? 

I trow  yo  will  be  la'cn  the  nisht. 

And  nangit  i’  the  morning.’ — 

" Now  baud  your  tongue,  ye  prating  wife, 

And  help  me  as  ye  dow ; 

I wad  be  laith  to  lose  my  life 
For  ae  poor  silly  yowe.” 

They  stript  awa  the  skin  aff*  hand, 

Wi’  a’  the  woo’  aboon ; 

There’s  ne’er  a flesherft  i’  the  land 
Had  done  it  half  sae  soon. 

They  took  the  haggis-bae  and  heart 
The  heart  but  and  the  liver; 

Alake,  that  siccan  a noble  part 
Should  win  intull  the  river  i 

But  Archie  he  has  ta’en  them  a’, 

And  wrapt  them  i’  the  skin  : 

And  he  has  thrown  them  o’er  the  wa’, 

And  sicht  whan  they  fell  in. 

The  cradle  stans  by  the  ingictt  toom,f9 
The  bairn  wi’  auntie  stays  ; 

They  clapt  the  trarcase  in  its  room, 

And  smooEd  it  wi’  the  claes.  , 

6nit  Vbconnt  Ridncf.  and  wife  of  ChaHoa,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  afler 
wards  Duke  ofBuccIcuRb  arnl  Qucinibtfrir,  died  in  1814.— ED.] 

**  Meimso  Abbey  was  reduced  to  its  present  ruiiMias  state,  psurt- 
Ijr  by  the  English  barons  in  thoir  bosttio  inroads,  omi  partly  by 
John  Knox  nnd  ius  fbllowrers.  Pnr  a reason  why  iu  Aboota 
should  be  siitiposcrl  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Rucd^ch  family, 
see  (ho  Notes  to  the  Lag  uf  the  Last  Minstrel,  octavo  oditioQ, 
p.  S38. 

It  A Ftes/tcr— Butchor.  II  Infte-Fife.  H Emotv. 
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And  down  sat  Archie  daintilliei 
And  rock’d  it  wi’  his  hand  ; 

Siccan  a rough  nourice  as  he 
Was  not  in  a’  the  land. 

And  saftlie  he  began  to  crooii,^ 

“ Hush,  hushabyc,  my  dear.” 

He  hadna  sang  to  sic  a tune, 

I trow,  for  mony  a year. 

Now  frae  the  hills  they  cam  in  haste, 

A’  rinning  out  o’  breath.— 

*'  Ah,  Archie,  we  ha’  got  ye  fast, 

And  ye  maun  die  the  death  ! 

” Aft  hae  ye  thinn’d  our  master’s  herds. 

And  elsewhere  cast  the  blame ; 

Now  ye  may  spore  your  wilie  words. 

For  we  have  tracra  ye  hame,”— 

*'  Your  sheep  for  warlds  I wadna  take: 

Deil  ha’  me  if  I’m  leein’ ; 

But  baud  your  tongues  for  tncrcie’s  sake. 

The  bairn’s  just  at  the  deein*. 

*'  If  e’er  I did  sae  fause  a feat. 

As  thin  my  necbor’s  faulds, 

Mi^  I be  doom’d  the  flesh  to  eat 
Tnis  vera  cradle  halds ! 

” But  gin  ye  reckna  what  1 swear, 

Go  search  the  biggint  thorow. 

And  if  ye  find  ae  trotter  there. 

Then  hang  me  up  the  morrow.” 

• Croon— To  hum  over  a sons- 

♦ Building. 

! There  u no  district  wherein  witches  seem  to  have  maintain- 
ed a more  extenaiTe,  or  mote  recent  influence,  than  in  Eskdalo. 


Tl^  thought  to  find  the  stolen  gear 
They  search’d  baith  but  and  ben ; 

But  a’  was  clean,  and  a’  was  clear, 

And  noething  could  they  ken. 

And  what  to  think  they  cpuldna  tell, 

They  glowr’d  at  ane  anither 

” Sure,  Patie,  ’twas  the  deil  himsell, 

That  ye  saw  rinning  hither. 

“ Or  aiblins  Maggie’s  ta’en  the  yowe 
And  thus  beguil’d  your  ee.”— • 

” Hey,  Robbie,  man,  and  like  enowe. 

For  I hae  nae  rowan-tree.” 

Awa’  they  went  wi’  muckle  haste 
Convinc^  ’twas  Mame  Brown ; 

And  Maggie,  ere  eight  days  were  past, 

Gkit  mair  nor  ae  new  gown. 

Then  Archie  turn’d  him  on  his  hed. 

And  gamesomelie  did  say,— 

” I didna  think  that  half  sae  weel 
The  nourice  I could  play.” 

And  Archie  didna  break  his  aith, 

He  ate  the  cradled  sheep ; 

I trow  he  wasna  very  laith 
Siccan  a vow  to  keep. 

And  aft  sinsrae  to  England’s  King. 

The  story  ho  has  told ; 

And  aye  when  he  gan  rock  and  sing, 

Charlie  bis  sides  wad  hold. 

It  is  not  lone  since  the  system  of  bribery,  alluded  to  in  the  oeit 
stanza,  was  carried  on  in  that  part  of  uie  country.  The  rowan- 
tree,  or  mountain-ash,  is  well  known  to  be  a sure  meaerratirw 
acainst  tho  power  of  wilcbcraA. 
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SIR  TRISTREM; 
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METRICAL  ROMANCE  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

BY 

THOMAS  OF  ERCELDOUNE,  CALLED  THE  RHYMER. 

% 

BDITXO  nOM  THB  AVCHIXLBCX  MS. 


Now,  hold  yoor  mouth,  pour  charitie, 
Both  Knight  and  Lady  fre, 

And  herkneth  to  my  sroll ; 

Of  battaille  and  of  chivalrie, 

Of  Ladie^s  love  and  druerie, 

Anoh  I wol  you  tel.— Ghaucbb. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


(Tr  )■  to  b«  KcreUed  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  baa  left  no  answor 
to  BO  daborate  <tisaertetion  on  hia  profaoe  to  Sir  Tritlrem, 
abtrii  waa  aiTpeoded  to  the  foot  Tohiine  of  the  octavo  edition  of 
Varton'a  iliatory  of  En^iiah  Poetry,  publiahed  in  Iit2t.  It  ia  (iro- 
btUe  that  ihu  very  vaiuahle  book,  beine  put  forth  witliout  the 
aane  of  the  Oliior,  or  anr  dutinct  annouitceiaent  of  what  hi* 
Kieircbt!*  ha/1  arl<M  to  tan  original  narrative  of  Worlon,  had 
ae^rt  attracted  Sir  Walter'*  notice.  There  i*  do  copy  of  it  in  the 
Lbfiry  at  Abbotafurd. 

Tbe  aTiter  in  (|ue»4ioD.  (Mr.  Price,)  exprnte*  hia  opinion,  tat. 
lhat  the  peculiariiie*  of  atylo  and  lanfuafc  in  the  Sir  Triatrem  of 
the  Aurhinleck  MH..  arc  of  luch  a charnclor  oa  to  render  it  ex- 
beaielr  doubtful  that  they  aro  the  aatue  which  ai*  apokoa  of  in 
(he  cam  gunted  possace  of  De  Brunne, 

“ 1 MC  ia  nna  of  Mdeetaf  Ula 
Of  ErecUMioe,''  Ac. 

afly.  That  the  atory  of  TfHtrem  \ra*  universally  known  over  the 
cuntaeot  of  Euro^ie  previoua  to  the  ajrc  of  Thoma*  of  Erceldoune  ( 
and  that,  cortaerju^nlly'.  he  was  tnotJ  likely,  if  he  wrote  a portn 
OB  the  aidiject.  to  ksave  tbiiowed  a furei^  authority,  than  to  have 
been  huaaelf  appealed  to,  aa  an  authonly.  by  lureumcni  handling 
iue  ojoe  ihente  at  a later  (•CTiod  * 3dly,  That  the  Thonuu  of  the 
French  fiacmeot  oited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

TV/Biai  ICO  cranter  ne  vnlt,  Ac. 

•ad  the  TTiotnoa  ron  BrttanU  mention^  by  Godfrey  of  .straa- 
hcTT,  wtuti;  in  Sonnan-Frrnch:  tthly.  That  thoro  u no  trace  of 
Sf4.'ti*A  phrasi-o4i>f  y in  th«-  .'*ir  Tnatri'm  ethted  am)  conclti>h‘d  by 
>ff  H’aliw  Scott  : am)  (inally.  Th.il  .Sir  Walter  Scott  baa  wholly 
fad<d_to  prove  any  cunnexain  between  tliif  romance  and  the  Khy 
•ft  Ilf  Kcrehiouno. 

It  wcaild  hnve  Ix-en  improper  to  lay  Sir  Trittrrm  aiyain  iH-fore 
iVr  wiKid  without  liny  allnaicm  to  thia  learnei)  w riti-r‘«  diaKcrtatioir, 
tet  the  pfMeiit  if^riihir  niual  lio  contented  witii  ofli-nnc  a very  few 
naarkt  on  it. 

It  »pp»«ra  to  him  that  fiir  Walter  Scott’*  own  prefart)  and  ap- 
remlios  Contained  wiftlrb-iit  evidence  that  the  »tory  of  Trifln'iii 
had  bnra  popular  troth  in  Fn-nrh  and  in  UiTiiian.  at  Jea«l  aa  early 
w the  perioi)  of  TIiocnaH  of  Krei-ldoun*' ; and  Udbre  Warton'S 
EdiPir  poMvihe*]  ins  essay,  a fact  mote  c<iriuua  than  any  that  lie 
kai  hroi^dit  to  lii(ht  on  lliia  aiibject  had  been  ascertained— the 
ruiiwe.  nantwily.of  a rotwaiio?  of  TriiUein  in  Greek  pceyMa  po- 
la^i  Ilf  tl>.'  ilort.'eii'Jy  mihiiy  * 

The  fociviat  •wfirui  to  tviw*  been  s(»»;e«eful  In  tiui  eetabilale 
ment  of  hw  nKtind  uiiil  tlnrit  jpoaitionir,  F)«  «id(tuoMi,  n moat  be 
admittMi.  dwiinrt  t-r<v>f  that  inure  existed  » " Cbtoeicte  of  Coni^ 
Wall  tiy  ThiriTOk5  rif  Brittany,”  to  whieb  ancient  Geraian  toman ■ 
c*t>  w*re  in  rh"  ru*iout  iifaptwahtig  withreference  to  the  lieroee 
of  the  Round  TaW-i  i and  as  Oiidfwy  of  Stfwsbujr*  often  quote* 
th)  Frtmth  *1  or«l»  m hns  ” Tbcs«M«  eon  IWtanie,'*  W ia  •e&rody 
teW  doabu-d  tlmt  drew  fiww  tlu*  Cbmnide. 

Thi*)  cwoimatancrs.  l•nwev«r.t^oul^b  thmr  wmy  dewriv®  Thte 
ID4.-  fhr  RiixniT  of  till’  «ari#  EuTotxMii  tseteedty  which  Sir  Wal- 
let cj:«ipmi  fur  him.  «ui)  of  rmucMi  be  JieW  Kitnl  to  il»  no- 
tion tbit  the  Aucliiiilis-k  MS.  tsoBiftifia  (te  oricinal  of  «JI  the 
Trwp-m  pimanro*.  aeeiu  to  Iwve  hut  a alcodcr  hetrinfoo  fb® 
^vtKin  iu>  In  rik*  luitliorsbip  of  the  poem  wlited  by  Sir  V’ alter 
pcnii  That  Thoma*  of  trceldoone  w.i*  well  known  in  Kna 
a»  a mmance  wrilcT , Is  establislted  b«-}OtKl  all  doubt  by  tlie 
nurds  of  De  Bnitinc. 

" I KT  in  senK  of  Mdatiiia  Ule 
Of  »c*lksin».’' 

and  that  Ac  ia  the  Thomaa  who  framed  that  “ aedyeinf  tale,” 
*»*ory  fot  Irritation)  of  Tnslrein.  whieii  had  “ theateem  over  (te*- 
tei."  »pp«ir«  to  hr  hardly  Ir**  certain  A.MuredIjr  that  '*  Thomaa” 
raaW  never  have  been  the  Breton  Clironicler  of  Cornwall,  to  fa- 
vwTwl  by  WartoP's  Eilitor  j aincr  Oe  Brunne  introduce*  hi»  name 
the  rxpreM  purpose  of  adverUtif  to  the  quaintiieM  of  hia  Eng- 
Uth. 

Bat.  acconiinir  to  this  writer,  the  lanmmce  and  versification  of 
'be  “Sir  Tnaipem’’  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Sc<At  do  not  eorreapond 
with  Dr  Branne'a  description  of  the  romance  that  "over  (estet 
ted  Ho-  steem.  Its  EniflUh  i*  not  more  quaint  than  that  of  De 
Brana*'  h>mM>lf;  it  rontaina  no  names  mom  tatconth  than  he 
koiiieif  M in  the  custom  of  introdurinf  ; and  the  complaint  that 
rairWn  ri’nicr*  were  apt  to  omit  one  member  of  almost  every 
rnypte.  oraikl  never  apply  to  a poem  composed,  not  in  COuple.lt, 
but  m itarixoa. 

To  tins  H may  be  answoteil.  that  ftii  Walter  SwJtt,  from  tl»c 
fif*,  mqiprawid  hia  raavirtion  tl»at  Ite-Rhynirr'*  Sir  Triatrem  had 
ptsird  ijrally  ihroujfh  ’‘sirveni)  hand*.*’  und  te’cn  eoipwkjoeotlj? 
jwailjp  modified ns  in  lanyunae,  te-fore  it  was  conimitlert  to  wriUnf 
•t  ail ; that  fefcouth  names,  a*  well  as  i/ira<«r  Ingiit.  mar.  in  tte 
ccumeof  ihs«procnM.  Itavi*  di«ai»(a-sir  d-«ij«  t»iited>!r  did  *o~ 
irranns  whsin-rpril  the lnlccmtc.iy<mriBf  to  rapoef  it  intel* 
temle ' Toihetewivl  man,"hv  «iloi>tin»the**8«}fsleon><rHomne. 
»•  oracitlad  hv  hnn-ctf : and  that  even  if  it  wwo  pnWwJ  lh®f  ettppie 
IB  De  Hnmrir'a  lanruncc  couhl  rtican  miihiriif  hoi  cauptot,  it  liy  «f> 
ttwaoa  tbllnwa  that  Ibir  Tri»it«  in  of  the  Aiicliintedt  MS  ewild 
B«*  be  talked  of  my  cootainini:  copi'ltc  linhle  to  nnitilstimy. 

* AcaYaadfr  ffi4M%«  MootraMSU  nadiia  «1,  ptewiiqD*  inrdiSS.”  IWl 
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Amona  Iho  aorta  of  vemn  fmahionatile  with  the  miiula-b  of  hia 
day,  l>e  Bnmnc  mmtiona  *>titi’rlncih!.’*  Tlua  meant  evidently 
*'  coujdcU  inti)rhic(>d.'' — an  exact  'lo.vcriptinii  of  ten  lino*  out  of 
eleven  in  every  staiiM  of  t^f  Tmitri-ni. 

A.*  to  thii  K»)ia})rt*«i  ria.iirtion,  (hut  tlm  lanmiage  ofthc  romanco 
hns  i»  it  nolhiiip  disttrtctibtd/  ftlcof.'ivA— ihni  i»  a jHiint  on  which 
ilic  n»mh)f  wi!!  jkifhiitis  <«M»«i4er  Ihv  authorily  of  ^ir  Walli'i  ricutt 
as  xMlhcH'iilto  cottttieftiail  Unit  of  th«<  nw»t  ai-i-nmplwia  d Kng~ 
Itth  anisfuary  ; im?  k it  fitvy  h»  pus*  over  as  tvJsiKy  iiisiiniificant 
Sir  Walter's  remark,  that  “ a c«ttu>lic(iU>d  stnirture  ufstanr.ii  ami 
rhyini*  cotitimicd  in  Isas  n rlutrac.tnrisftc  of  Scutlisli  i*s:iry  from 
ilie  mninfc  iierioil  of  Thoriw.*  of  Ere^ame  ilownwiird  > Ha)  ad- 
ditiomil  slnirt  verst!  t)m»wn  into  tlm  mid  of  each  flimrti  to  Cfirltt 
KIrkmthe  Qrtm.Feehlittothg  P(njr,&c„,i.ifm»ls>rTO»r'il  from 
tho  staora  of  Sir  7Visf»«*»-  *’  But  even  were  it  inir.  tliai  Sir 
Tristf’-m**  tfimint  Intriia  ts-aw  no  tmem  of  a northern  dialect, 
III  wIiNt  way  couht  tins  tmich  the  rpiesiKin  at  issue  ? TIh-  poem 
IS  aihuiltwl  to  hiivp  possi'il  from  nmiter  to  iccitei  iiefiiiv.  it  waa 
wfitien  out,  and  the  rocitei  who  penned  tlm  copy  michl  not  have 
town  a Seotchiinan. 

Fiii-illf,  Mr.  Price  is  of  i^datoa  tlwt  the  mserUon  of  the  won! 
EnttMtmm  to  the  firat  »tfuiz.i  of  Sir  Trislmm  vv«s  rnsli.  and  at- 
tadics  m>  weight  to  Sir  Walter  ScoU’«  slitteioent  that  tto-  read- 
ins?  » countenanced  by  some  “ feint  traclrw"  of  the  otoilerstcd 
,M,v,  ft  being,  liowevw,  not  doubt  ml  that  Tbomas  of  I>e^touiic 
did  write  a ‘’sodgeinr  talo"  of  Sir  Triaoem,  and  Thoma*  to-ms 
mentioned  in  the  third  I toe  of  the  itanaa.  and  the  place  of  Tluk 
mas’s  residence  having  ubviouely  been  mentbnied  in  the  first  bne, 
it  seems  harifiy  posafide  to  guosa  what  word  but  Eraetdoune  vrmld 
toive  aulted  Iwtb  the  aenae  and  th<>  rhyme.  Hot  the  line  itself,  aa 
Str  W alter  Scott  meMiutM  in  hia  Notes,  has  foriunalely  been  pre- 
served. by  way  of  catchword,  at  the  fiwt  of  the  preceding  (>*ge  of 
the  mamiacftot.* 

On  the  vvlwfe.  though  ihia  critio  appeal*  to  have  ovwrihoiwn 
one  mrt  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  # preface — itoit  to  which  ho  claimed 
for  the  Rhymer  of  Erceldoune  eertato  French  and  German  cita- 
tion*, bekmri ng  of  nght.  aa  it  now  turn*  not.  to  « Chnwieier  of 
Bretagne— and  dwtam*  a few  inddentel  atatementa  and  vfew»  o| 
l(*e  importance  Jt  feave*  the  qn«*tton  **  to  the  auttiowhip  of  the 
Auchinleck  Sir  Triatnsoi  very  ratnsli  m Sir  Walter  Scott  himaetf 
hitd  lefi  it,  ' 

How  adeoUvely  he  (anl  stmlied  tlie  tangniife  and  verification 
of  tbia  nnctool  poem,  is  pnwd  by  the  exquaaito  imitatton  of  if  in 
Fytte  the  Tlitft), which  giro#  It  a fi^t  to  n {daice  among  hi*  poelietd 
wo^  It  was,  at  one  time,  hia  intention  to  execute  * aeries  of 
imitations  of  the  chief  Scottiah  jpnet*  a^Mequent  to  Thomas  of 
Etoeldnune,  and  nrior  to  .\tlan  Hiunitey,  ll«w  nnwentiric  a eim- 
I pt«te  view  of  the  hiitory  of  foe  Iniitiinge,  to  which  iho  Wavericy 
Novel*  ii«ve  ainco,  in  a greet  meoauiv.  riwlon-d  itt  origioat  cha- 
' racter  of”  !ngU$." 

Sir  Tristrem  was  reviewed  in  the  Kdtohutfh  Review  lor  lAM.  by 
the  hue  acoirnpUthed  aniiqiiary.  Mr.  George  Ellis.  The  foltow- 

in#  i*  tin  extract “ Dpoo  tlv  whole,  we  aro  much  dispoawd  to 
adopt  tto>  TOOCftil  inferencca  drawn  by  .Mr,  Sroit  fimm  h»  iiutho- 
ritie*.  and  nave  gnrat  ^eoaure  to  Itearing  testimony  to  the  wry 
uncommufi  diliirenee  which  be  has  evinced  in  oatt^ting  cxmuuii 
miiteriais.  tod  to  the  tnate  end  -•agacity  with  which  lie  toi*  vmr 
ploywl  them  With  regard  to  the  notes  they  eoniato  an  ulmiist 
mflnitc  variety  ofeuriou*  InfortmititMi,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known or  unnoticed  ; and  w«  ate  pmoodod,  tlwt  they  wooUl 
ftffijfd  wach  arnuecmcni  even  to  Ibiiw’  n*adcr»  who  may  ho  too 
imiofent  to  derive  ttoy  fiwi  the  supesanituuted  iKwiry  of  Thumna 
of  Brciltonine.” 

An  article  in  the  Annual  Rm  iew  for  iStM  \vn«  not  hw*  fax  Dura- 
ble to  the  Kilitor  of  Tnstrem.  Aflcr  <i««tit>g  some  atriking  lines 
from  Finlay's  Wallace;— 


“ 01) ) tong  •)<«&  Senitend  tovad  wiOi  RtmossN  inmr. 

For  In  sn  nntoiowa  lh«  Mwt  4wl  Mas, 

Til)  throusti  Uw  rvnlra  gaunt  kings  i4id  ebkot  «)mU  ixi«, 

Wsdlng  throngt)  took  «f  Dorntg*.  teMMoip ; 

Th«  cilW  of  (armr,  and  tba  wsUiw 

to<«lt  nmas  ite  pnwtet  fittw  Ua  trmird  diwp ; 

I fik  harp  atwll  riag  vrilb  wo.  ami  sX  Uw  tend  iM  tm-p 

I 

! the  R(jvi)  wer  i»oc«toda  nr  fidlow*  If  tbit  htihog  place  fould 
I be  diiTOowted,  many  are  ili-  curious  points  i>f  history  and  mitiiujca 
! which  tow  Tbomwi  could  elucidate.  !•  li«  one  of  the  t««'» 

! w lm  sleep,  and  have  ton*  slept,  in  a den  under  tb«  elifi  of  Ocean, 
in  the  uitermoat  part*  ot  Germany,  wliete  theie  is  »tiow  all  tho 
, summer  lime.and  in  the  winter,! hough  men  aae  the  Itebt  oithe  siui, 
yet  the  aun  is  not  seen  t AH  men  may  sec  them  there ; they  am 
souikI  in  liody ; ilxijr  eolour  is  not  changed  ; oeiiher  do  thufr  var- 
ments txix  old : and  therefore  the  people  hove  ihemln  g^t  wor- 
ship and  reverence.  .A  covetous  wretch  once  attempted  to  *inp 
one  of  them  of  hia  clothrne,  and  hi#  imntou*  arm  »o«  dried  op  in 
the  attempt.  Or  i*  lie  in  the  cavern  under  the  mote  of  the  t’ttrel. 
tree  mi  Craig  y Dina*,  where  Kina  Arthur  and  all  hi*  kniphts  a-o 
lying  asleep  in  n circle  t (hair  Imri#  outwnoJ ; every  owe  m In* 

t 1711*  Un#  is  wptei  St  Om  iipp«r.j)«rl  of  UwftoSinSktrf^  Auclunto-k  M3. 
wAteb  to  gjv«»  St  paf.'  Tte  tb#  ium  ihtw  i 
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Armour,  hu  • word  aod  thield  and  apMr  bjr  him ; rradf  to  l>c  Ukon 
op  whcmvor  the  Bluck  Eairl)'  and  (hf  Ooldc'n  Encio  stiiat)  go  to 
war,  andrinake  the  oarth  tfi'inliJe  with  tlicit  ntrray;  ko  that  the 
cavern  ahall  tie  *hokcn.  anil  tho  ball  rfaf,  »»4  lt»  ekN'tww  be 
awakened  and  come  fortht  TIU,  liowfvvi,  the  Propkn  of  Ercjl- 
doune  can  be  found,  that  bn  uis>-  eiiw  a»  rs  Winself,  we 

muii  be  eimtonicd  with  itunh  of  Jija  worka  a*  niuiun.  mid  aui  h 
tttanty  infomiation  iwja>ctin«  bimai  nan  iai<k‘aoi»l  fruiit  old  hu- 
tnon  and  contenijainir)  tvemda.  He  hae  lifcii  peruliorly  liirtu- 
natf  to  remain  iiir  iw  tnaiiy  cfiiifnrni#  tin-  favouni**  ofbM  poontry* 
men.  aiwl  bavo  hin  ftmuhie  mnuttiA  eliipidatod  by  an  Eiiiitir  ao 
aniincntly  qualified  fur  the  taak,  by  hit  pt'ciibar  taatc.und  talenU, 
and  enidition.” 

Bir  Walter  Scott,  in  liia  Introihiction,  haii  made  partirular  men- 
tion of  thd  charter  of  I’cter  dv  Maga,  or  Hair  ol  BemorKtde,  to 
wMch  I'hnmas  Rimotir  d<‘  Emtblnn,  amnne  ollieni,  ia  a witnens. 
Theurtfinal  charter  won  n«cittlyilincovvK-diiilho  General  Regii- 
Citf  Houfo,  EdinburRh.  when  a tranrciipi  of  it  vvna  ohlifmply  poiii- 
municaleo  to  Sir  ’Walter  Scntl.  by  Mr.  Mnrdnnald.  ut  ibut  adini- 
rable  eafabliibrnenL  The  cbniier,  mifortMiiiitcly.  tike  itK'  ropy  of 
it  contained  in  the  Melnwc  Chaitulary,  ha«  no  dute.  but  from  the 
band-writiog  and  other  cirriimitanrpR,  it  may  lie  nurigniKl  to  the 
ntign  of  Alexander  the  TIurd;  nml  lu  un  iuiereiUnc  document,  it 
i*  tnerefbrtj  luhjuined  to  thi<  advertMM'ment 

It  ia  oalr  further  neci-»«iiry  In  »late.  that  in  the  preaenl  e«iition, 
Iho  text  or  Sir  Tiirtreiu  has  been  carvluily  c-ollaicd  tvith  ibe  Aii- 
eUnleck  MS. 

Cbrta  Petri  dg  Jlaga  Drmlni de  BemertUg  dt  Petra  Cere. 

OMNlBira  Imc  ■criptiim  visuria  vid  audituri^  Prtruj  de  Hngn  do- 
minus  do  Demenide  salutem  in  doniino  Noventia  tintveni  qiiod 
euro  olimeonvenisiem  cum  vins  reiiaiosiB  Abbate  et  Conveniu  de 
Mclroa  pro  quiiusdam  uansgrmKinibua  eUdum  per  me  ct  ineoa  it 
latis  quod  ejMezo  ainguiis  annit  ego  et  heredea  mci  decern  salmo- 


oea  qoinqne  Tidelioat  recentea  et  quioque  vtterc*  in  perpatam 
•olTeremus ; Tandem  iidem  religioai  pictata  ducti  perpenderant 
hoc  c««e  in  exheredurione  mei  et  heredum  meorum  mediantftna 
viri*  bunii  r(mM*nPri-nii-  pt  coiipedente  Johanne  filio  et  herealo 
iiieo  cum  dictM  Ahimlp  et  Conveniu  laliter  conveni,  «cilip*-t  quod 
PRO  el  hi'rrdi-i  im-i  ti-iu-inur  et  prewnli  arripio  in  perpciuum  obit- 
(amuMimib  Alibaii  ct  Crinvi-utui  lolvcre  aiiivulir  annit  dimidiam 
petmm  Cere  tionc  cl  iaciiIuIik  ad  capellam  Bancti  Cuiliberti  de 
vetr-n  M<>tro<i  die  iH-ali  Cuth'  erti  in  nuadniReiiim<i.  vri  trigmla  de- 
imriua  mih  pe-natriciiitn  dcnarinrum  linaulit  iiicntibut  sulvendurunx 
ad  luniinarp  dip.te  Cii|>clio.  quibui  in  solucinne  dicte  cere  aut  tri- 
ginla  denarionim  predii'toruin  fucrit  ceatutiim  poii  diem  nt  t«r- 
minum  meinorato*  ; i^ubicii-ndo  mo  et  heredea  moos  juriadicUonf 
ct  potmtali  domini  Kpiacopi  Sancti  Andree  qui  pro  icmporo  fumt 
ut  me  et  heredea  meua  ix-i  pfiisuram  ecclctiaaticam  qualemcum((ue 
poaait  comi>ollero  ad  toliicionem  dicio  cere  aut  triginta  denano- 
rum  pmlictonim  unapjim  pena  ai  commutatur,  Renonciando  pro 
mo  et  iM;n>diliua  meit  in  lioc  facto  onmi  octiuni  defenaioni  et  ex- 
copcioni  et  omnium  legum  auxilio  canonici  et  civilia,  beoeficio 
retlitup.jonis  in  inU-Rrum  et  omnibus  aliis  quo  mirhi  et  heredibua 
mein  (irodcMe  poterunt  in  line  facto,  et  dirtra  Abbaii  et  ConvenUii 
obeanc  quo  minii.i  mIupi'o  fieri  valcai  dicte  cere  aut  tririnla  dena* 
rinnim  tireihctorum  uiin  cum  |>cna  n rommutatur.  In  coiua  rm 
tmtimoiiiuiii  luoio-nti  Mcripio  tiRilium  ineum  una  cum  aifillo  do- 
niini  Oiiueri  tune  AMuitia  de  DrdxirRoal  aprionaum  TasriBca  Do- 
mino Oliuern  Ab'>ate  (In  Drihurg  flominu  williilmo  de  Rumdon 
miiito  lIuRonn  de  Ih-rihbi  tunc  vicepomiU)  dc  Rokuburg  WtUielnao 
de  Haitdoy  Thoma  Kimor  de  Erciidun  et  alita 

From  the  Oricinal  preaerred  in  the  General  Rexiater-Huuae — to 
which  the  ek-iila  of  tia*  Laird  of  Bemenido,  uno  of  tha  Abbot  cC 
Drybuigb,  still  remain  attached,  butaligbUy  brokaa) 

Jutv,  vm. 
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Thb  Rnwanc*  of  Sir  THttrmm  wu  compoMd  br  Thomas  of 
EaosLSOcicK,  OBlted  the  Rbtmbi,  whu  fluuntlHxi  in  the  Uih 
voatoiT'  Tb«  only  copy,  known  to  exist,  is  conuined  in  o larxe 
nod  vnluoUe  collection  of  Metrical  Romances,  bcionginx  to  tno 
Utnrf  nf  Lite  Faculty  of  Advocatoi,  and  called,  from  iu  donor, 
the  Attehiniwk  MS.  A etirrect  ediUon  of  this  ancient  nnd  cun- 
OMi  poetw  is  now  eobmitted  to  the  public.  TfaM  laulatory  rootnuir 
■ dnatyiked  to  ooaUm, 

L S‘«te  account  oTTIiomaa  ofCrceldoune  ; 

IL  Hnrtory  of  Ute  ratnanoe  of  Sir  Trittrem ; 

OL  Ob«rnrati<>n*  on  the  copy  now  putilished. 

L Tmomab  op  Eboblooorb  derived  hn  territorial  apt>cllatiofi 
frpoi  the  viltaco  of  Crceldounc.  in  tlic  Merae,  or  county  of  Ber 
W)clt,  atiiated  on  the  river  Leader,  about  two  iril  -a  abom  its 
juDcUon  wtLfa  tbe  Tweod.  It  appear*  that  this  amali  village  was 
onca  a ^ra  of  sonw  importance,  and,  at  leort  uccaaionally, 
hoaoureu  with  the  royal  residence.  The  foundation  charter  ol 
Bfafaoaa  Abhr^.  (ranted  by  King  David  L,  dated  June.  Iiii6,  in 
■ahaerPad  at  Ercovidun.*  The  coiihnnatory  charter  of  the  same 
abbey  graoted  in  1143  by  Prince  Henry,  sun  to  David,  is  dated  M 
EiCBtlacL — UtrrCBtNaON,  voL  l Append,  p.  iii.  The  family  of 
Lsadoei  appears  anciently  to  have  had  an  iutenat  in  Erreldoune  : 
Ibr.  among  the  charters  granted  to  the  abbey  of  (foldingham,  nnd 
wuerrad  m the  archive*  at  Durham,  occurs  Varia  U iUieimi 
LmtrimieEceleria  dc  Erckeldoun,  ilatcd  in  tlu'  time  of  David  I.. 
or  Malcolw  IV’.,  hw  successor.— Aiicoi.so.s’s  SctiUith  Ifittoricai 
Li*rmy.  App.  No.  vii.  The  Earb  of  March  were  atlrrwnriU 
Loidi  if  Eroahioune.  where  they  had  a stronc-liold.  callml  tla- 
EatTs  iewar.  It  •food  at  the  east  end  of  ilic  village,  but  u now 
deaioitshrd.  Ptoib  this  drcumsiance  the  original  name  of  Erchrl- 
doa.  or  Crveldoune.  has  been  corrupted  into  tlie  modem  iippeJIa- 
tsaaefEarlstoan. 

fat  a tower  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  village,  the  ruins  of 
srfcseh  ait  suU  rbown,  after  the  laiae  of  seven  centuries,  dwelt 
Thsasas  of  Eroeldouoa,  the  earliest  Scottish  poet.  Of  hU  history 
it  is  rather  mrprisiiig  that  w«  should  know  so  much,  than  so  little, 
coaaidcnng  that  he  seems  only  to  Imve  lasm  distinguishixl  for  his 
taleeit  and  for  that  supposed  prophetic  skill,  which  all  barbarous 
BM  have  judged  an  attribute  of  ihe  poetical  eiiarar.ier. 

we  stiunbie.  however,  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  imjuiry. 
All  iati-r  wtitara  have  affirmed,  that  our  author  bore  (lie  family 
bum  of  Laarrnoot ; an<i  it  must  be  owned  Uiat  an  unvarying  tra 
dHiea  eorrtwraoda  to  their  osoertion.  NevertiK-Iess.  ihe  ingeiiioua 
Mr.  David  Maepherson,  and  other  modem  antiqiinries  liuve  beiMi 
M to  daub'  whether  Thomu  ever  bore  anyothtf  appellation  than 
ass  tamtonal  designation  of  Erceldouoe,  and  ihe  penonni  epitiMrt 
af  fthymes,  aequired,  probably,  by  hia  poetical  fame.  In  a charter, 
preaeoily  tobe  quoteo,  be  m called  Thrana.i  Rhymer de  Erct  Iduin  ; 
a aootner.  granted  br  his  son.  Thomas  Rhymer  de  Ercoldun 
Robert  lie  Branoe.  Pornun.  Barbour,  and  Wintmin,  term  him  dimply 
Tbanuof  Emelduun ; and  Hen^  the  .Minstrel,  Thomas  ilic  Kiiy- 
mar.  From  thas  concurrence  of  tbe  more  ancient  authtmties, 
ttwM  sceoM  no  foundation  for  lielicving  that  I,earmoiit  was  the 
Umif  Bonia  of  the  prophetic  bard.  Mr.  Macplierson  supposes, 
that  Thooaas.  or  his  predecessor,  iuid  momeil  an  heiress  of  iho 
amdy  of  Leannoot,  au  so  occasioned  tliis  error.  It  may  also  have 
*t»«n  ftoat  some  family  of  tliat  uamo  tracing  Iboir  descent  from 
■a  by  the  frinalc  side  Surnames  were  not  become  liereditarv 
aadaoahenable  mthedaysof  Alexander  III.  Besides  thuae  w hich 
amor  ftom  the  place  of  abode,  an  indivirluaJ  might  liave  a name 
dtnvsd  ftotn  fata  person,  bis  talenU,  or  his  office  and  all  these 
oaght  be  condMoed  with  the  name  of  hh  scot,  or  clan.  But  th*<se 
farsuoal  appellationa  only  descended  to  their  posterity  in  so  fur  us 
ffiay  earmoputided  with  tbeircircumstances.  Thus,  in  the  cluirter 
fnatod  far  Thotnas’s  son  to  the  convent  of  Soli  re,  be  calls  his 
wfaar  Thnmaa  Rrmoor  de  Creelduune.  but  himself  only  Thomas 
4s  Erceldoane.  The  reason  of  the  diflerence  is  olivimis— he  hail 
■oeceeded  to  the  landsofErccldouoe.  but  nut  to  the  foeiical  talents 
Rhymer.  By  alienating  the  IoihIs  to  the  convent,  the  snn 
« awpuet  would  reose  to  be  even  Thomas  of  Erccldoune  ; and  it 
no  improbable  oonjectnre,  that  he  might  then,  for  some 
. adopt  the  saraante  of  Leaimont.t  But  we  may  distinctly 
! the  oaine  of  the  bard  to  have  been  Thomas,  called,  from 
Mstruprvty,  de  Erceldoune,  fW»m  his  works,  the  Rhymer.! 
IVtifoein  which  the  Rhymer  flourished  mavlie  ascertained  with 
UBsphuuibdity.  He  was  witness  to  a charter  granied  by  Petrus  de 


. fo  AodiSion’i  Dipiomata,  tab.  xiv..  pneursd  fmro  Ed- 

uoL  E«1  si  Oxfoed  wsi  Murthntr,  and  sooUicr  ia  IiutchirwoD’s  Kins  of 
.fisrti— tsHaiuf.  tsL  1-  Apprad.  p.  A 
T fe  rswswiB  ani  amuspng  toms oncltnl  paper*,  lodgsd  in  the  oltSresof 
IBs  Chfkses  HssOoa,  the  MJ^Iog  gvnesJonicsl  memnlr  wm  diesoeersd,  amoog 
srshastolBafiagtoUis  tomiy  of  l,e«nnonth  of  Bsleonir,  which  know 
h kb)  a hoiid  of  (fas  wveolecnlh  eenury ; on<l.  if  the  wnter  was  correct 
Ion  lies  Is  (fas  tmtimm  at  muriage,  may  bs  cooaidtrea  a<  Uurowlox 


■owe  tigtu  epsa  dw  RfarmerN  name  and  hnsMsc— 

* TVepmseUsgir  o/n*  SanaorabU  and  aacimt  JSImnriM  of  formant. 

“ lyfawaas  twn  ^.Mi  a chemei  S,  three  maschs  rcadet  of  the  rtritf  ; Ihe 
> «6ssn  Frsnts.  The  chief  of  the  noms  wee  Ihc  l,oin)  of  Ertilmoni  In  tl<« 


Mata,  whoa  endseesanr,  Thomas  iisainaaih  (lived]  in  (he  reigne  of  K Aks 
aoifarllL  tfc  feesiiU  hk  ihsih.  Onaof  wboie  eons  married  Janet  de  Darke, 
ami  had  iht  lands  of  T^mp.  in  j[Vle,  b*  that  marriage ; (he  cooiract  k yei  ea- 
IBSS,  «iii#Tiasd  be  lha  King.  Tne  nouae  of  Danie  bear  a roee  in  base  for  dif- 
fassBce.  It  k now  extntcl ; only  Leinnonl  of  Balcomk,  in  Pyfe,  it  chief  now ; 
wfanse  IS*  fanwsur  xrax  master  ct  howihold  to  King  JxmeslV.  Ilk  prcdsceamr 
sMtheUkto*  sMof  Dalrkc,  aodtook  tobknaeUelhemuieofBaloomie,  leaving 
DisU  IS  ifas  oeecod  fatvtbsr.  Upon  this  scooont,  Heleomu  (•  boldtn  of  ths 


Hagade  Bemersyde.i  which  unfortunately  wants  a date:  but  IV 
tnis  do  Haga  was  himself  a witness  to  another  charter,  by  wfaiicfa 
Richard  de  Moruvillo.  constable  of  Hcotland,  granted  certein  serfs 
to  Henry  HI.  Clair.  Moreville  was  constable  from  M<9  to  llSt. 
-Supposing  iIm)  charter  dated  in  the  last  yporofMoreville’s  constabu- 
lary. t e.  DM,  de  Haga  must  then  iwobsbly  have  been  twenty  yoors 
old,  in  order  to  be  a witniwa  If  we  tuppuso  de  Haga  attained  the 
age  of  seventy,  nnd  that  the  charter,  to  which  the  Rhymer  was  a 
w'itnc«s,  was  ^iitinl  in  t)»«  last  year  of  his  life,  its  dste  must  be 
l'J39.  Autiming,  Ihumfore,  the  poet  to  have  been  twenty  wlien  he 
wiiiiPMcd  that  charter.  hi»  birth  will  be  fixerl  to  UH.  Thomae 
the  Rhymer  was  certainly  alive,  and  in  the  xenith  ofhis  prophetic 
reputation,  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  in  l'A<6.  On  the  other 
hand,  hi!  niiiti  have  bi-en  dead  tipfure  ItiM.  the  date  of  the  charter, 
in  w hicli  111*  son  call*  lumvelf  FHiua  U ham  Thonut  Rumour 
df  Erceldon,  nnd,  in  ilial  capacity,  conveys  to  tlie  Trinity  House 
of  Sollre  ail  the  land*  whirh  lie  held  by  inheritance  ihereditarU 
truut)  ill  the  vtlloirc  of  Erceldouno.l  Iftiie  father  had  been  alive, 
this  family  pniperty  could  not  liave  been  disposed  of  by  the  ton, 
without  hi*  cuncurrencp.  'V«  may.  therefore,  with  *omc  confi- 
de’tce.  place  the  death  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  betwixt  1284  and 
1299;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Uio  testimony  of  Henry  the  Min- 
utrel.  he  must  hnvo  survived  1296,  in  which  year  Wallace  took 
anil*,  nnd  died  wiihin  tiiiee  years  after.  According  to  the  above 
calculation,  h<*  iiiiuit  then  have  been  near  eighty  year*  old  Sup- 
imsinK  him  to  have  oorniiosi'd  tlie  romance  or  Sir  Trittrem  about 
the  use  of  thirty,  the  date  of  the  romiKMition  will  be  about  P2W. 

.Such  w-a*  Ihe  n-asoiiing  which  the  Editor  had  founded  u|ion  the 
few  fart*  which  hi*lory  and  ancient  tvrord*  afford  concenimg  the 
Rhymer.— But  anutla-r authority,  luiiiited  out  by  Mr  Henry  Weber. 
seoiD*  icarcrly  reconcilable  to  the  above  hypotliesis,  and  givee 
ground  fur  asogning  a date  considerably  more  ancient  to  the  Ro- 
mance of  TiKimu*  of  Erceldoune.  TIa-m  is  a (ierntan  romance  of 
Sir  Tristrein,  written  by  Cfotfned  of  Strasburgh.  who  rciieatedly 
i]iiote.i  Thoma*  of  Britannia  as  his  authority.  Now,  GcUfrtod  of 
Strasburgh  i*  believed  tu  have  flourishod  aliuut  1232 ; in  which 
ca*e,  if'I'homas  of  Britannia  be  tlie  * amu  witli  the  Rhymer,  (which 
will  lutnljy  txnr  a doubt.)  Iiis  romance  must  have  been  coniuosed 
as  early  at  least  a*  1220,  for  twelve  years  is  but  a very  moderate 
spare  for  its  travelling  to  Germany.  Under  this  supposition,  the 
Rhymer  niu«i  have  h».en  boro  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ; nnd,  as  lie  certainly  survived  I2M6,  liii  life  must  have  been 
extended  to  ninety  yi-on  and  upwards. 

I'hi-  anecdotes  winch  have  been  transmitted  to  our  time,  con- 
cerning Thomas  the  Rhymer,  am  partly  hi«torical,  and  partly  pre- 
served by  trruhtioii.  Tliey  relate  pnridiielly  to  his  prophetic  charac- 
ter; for  It  IS  only  to  Koliert  do  Bniniio  that  w-e  owe  tlie  preserva- 
tion of  III*  (Mieiic  fame.  The  imMl  noli.-d  instance  of  pndiction 
regard*  the  death  of  Alexander  111.,  and  is  thus  narrated  by  Por- 
dun 

" Annon  rsconlnri*  ouid  ille  vale*  niralis,  Ttiumas  videlicet  de 
Ei>'ililun,  nocte  praM-edenti  mortem  regw  Alexnndri.  in  castro  de 
Dunbar.  ol<scur^  propheiandode  occasueju*,  dixeial  Comiti  .Mer- 
r.hinruin  inti'rrognnli  alieo,  ut  Rolitiis,  utiaHi  jocando,  quid  altera 
dies  fultira  novi  esnet  panlurn ) Dui  'riMimas,  iittraheiis  dc  into 
cordis  singuliiiiisum  suspiriuiii.  sic  fertur  Comiti.  coram  auliris, 
plane  pmtulisse  ; ‘ Heu  diet  crastina- 1 diei  calamilalii  ct  niisotic  I 
quin  ante  hornm  explicit^  duodecimatn  aiidieiur  lam  vebemens 
veiitiis  inScotin,  quod  a magnts  retroactis  temixiriims  consimilis 
minima  invenii-liatiir.  Cuius  quidem  flatus  ofivtupescere  faciet 
gente*,  stupido*  reddet  aumentes,  excelsa  humilialiit.ot  ngida  solo 
complanabit.’  Pioptcr  cuius  seria  afliiinina  comes  cum  aulicis 
rr<utiiium  observant!-*,  et  horas  dk'i  usque  ad  nonam  considcran- 
les.  et  nullum  vestigium  in  nubibii*  vcl  signis  ventosis  ccdII  xuspl- 
canles,  Thornain  lanquam  ini»en«atuin  n-initnntes,  ad  pranrbum 
projMT.tnint.  Ubi  diini  comite  vix  meiisa'  collocatq.  et  *igno 
horoloxii  ad  meridi.inani  horam  fere  uppro.ximato,  sfluit  quidam 
ad  ]<ortaiii.  ct.  ini|>ortunis  piilsibii*  aures  comilis  roncutiens,  aibtum 
•iihi  ociu*  fieri  flngitavit.  Intromissu*  igitur  arb'ena,  et  de  noyia 
imiH'iiiu*. — ■ Novn,’  tiiquit,  ‘ habeo  m-d  nociv*.  loti  regno  Seotias 
detVnda,  qiiia  inclitus,  la-u  I rex  ejus  finum  ri»enbs  vita*  h^terna 
nocic  a(Hid  Kirigoni  sortitus  esi ; et  li«x*  *’cni  nunciaro  Ubi.*  Ad 
Imnc  iiarnilionem,  <iuo»i  de  gravi  sop«no  exrilaius.  eomo!i  una 
cum  fnmilinrilMiH  liitidenint  jiectora.  ct  dicfi  Thotna)  expert!  aunt 
credihiha  nimi*  facta  lliru  vuticiprlt  ” — Porduni  Scoli  Chroni- 
cori.  lib  X C 43. 

Boece.  a*  translated  by  Belbnden.  give*  11*  the  same  storv.  ‘ It 
i*  Raid,  the  day  ufore  tlie  deilh,  tlie  Erie  of  Merehe  deman- 
dii  line  !>roplieit,^amit  'ITmina*  Rimour,  othirwayis  namit  Erxil- 
loim.  qiihat  weiMir  »uW  he  on  the  morow.  To  quhome  answerit 
this  'rhomai.  That  on  the  morow  afore  noun,  sail  blaw  the  grotest 
wynd  that  ever  was  hanl  afore  in  Scotland.  On  the  morrow, 
King,  an)  Dairxw  of  lb*  Arohivkhop  of  Hu  Andrew*  ; to  Btlconik  bears  iba 
•topte  cost  * llknit  the  rose  in  bois,  sinoe  Ih*  dulioction  of  Diirxk: 

• They  hart  littti  famous,  tssrned.  gnoil,  and  grsol ; 

Whuh  .Maruncsn  style  eoold  ntrer  rale  ' ” 

J It  must  not.  Isiwf Ttr,  be  siipyreMwI.  Ih»l  Rymar  sctualljr  sxitlad  a*  s pro- 
per nsiiit  ill  the  .Mrtw  a(  (hit  lime  ; for  Julin  IGmom,  a fratooklat  of  BctwkJi- 
ihire,  oenirt  among  ibear  who  did  homage  to  Edward  I.,  in  1994 

4 !^  Ihi*  charter,  printed  from  the  original,  rsetmly  dkoonssd,  at  paigs 
242  Adrcrthrment. 

I The  Rliynior  nimars  not  to  bare  pcsitsaej  the  whok  of  CrttidDan* ; br 
Adam  Le  Peure  de  Erceldoune  did  homage  to  Edward  in  I994l  Thomek  lbs 
Rhymer  hhoeeU  does  not  appear  to  Ragman-RoIL  Perhsps  b*  sraa  dewL  tad 
hk  too  under  sgs ; cr  k may  bs  that  to  heU  hk  sMsia  of  Ibt  Sait  of  Diknsr 
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quhen  It  was  neir  noun,  the  lift*  appcHng  loune/  but!  ony  din  or 
tempest,  the  Erlo  tend  for  thii  pro|ihcil  and  reprevil  bym  that  be 
profnusticat  tic  wynd  to  be,  and  na  app<THnce  iliainif.  Tiii* 
Thoinat  maid  Uul  aiuwer,  b<it  said.  Noon  i»  uut  yet  cane.  And 
incontinent  ano  man  came  in  lire  yet  J srbawinc  that  'he  kint 
was  llano.  Than  said  the  prupheit,  Yunti  is  the  wvnd  tliat  «ll 
blaw  lo  the  crut  calaonty  and  truhle  of  all  Scotland.  This  Tlw 
mas  wet  ane  man  of  cret  admiration  to  the  pepic ; and  irlmw 
sundry  thiiuhs  at  ihny  (ell,  howbeii  U>ay  wor  ay  hid  under  oliscure 
wordis."— BSLtRNDBN'8  Hoecc,  fol.  cciii. 

Translated  from  tlie  moiikisJi  eloquence  of  Fordun.  the  storv 
would  run  limply,— That  ’riiuinBf  presneed  to  the  Furl  of  March 
that  the  next  day  would  bo  windy  ; tlie  weather  pniveti  calm  ; 
but  new't  arrived  of  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  which  cave  an 
allocorical  tun*  to  tlie  prediction,  and  laverl  the  credit  oftlw  pro- 
phet. It  it  worthy  of  notice,  tliat  tome  of  the  rhymes,  vulgarly 
atcrilicd  to  Tlmmst  of  Ii>cclduune,  are  founded  upiiarently  on 
meteorological  observation  And  douliticst,  before  the  invention 
of  tarometera,  a weather-wise  pn  plict  might  be  an  important  iwr- 
tonago.-^uch  were  tlie  prcdictioni  of  a greater  bard 
“ Quid  facUt  latM  lecetr^qiio  lUsn  lerrstn 
Vertwv ” Ac  —Otorf. 

Barbour,  in  his  Book  (if  the  Bruce,  compotwl  about  1375,  refers 
to  a prophecy  of  our  hard,  concerning  the  exploits  and  succession 
of  Robert  the  First.  After  Bruce  had  slain  tlie  Red  Cumin  ot  Dum- 
fto.  in  1306.  the  Bisliop  of  Saint  Andrews  it  introduced,  saying,— 

■ “ Sekyrly 
I hotiThoiiuu'  prophecy 
Off  Henililouiir,  sail  weryfyd  ] be 
In  him  ; for  nrs  onr  I^ml  help  ine, 

I hsiff  cm  hup  he  sail  hr  king. 

And  haitl'Uiii  land  all  in  bdinc.” 

TluBruet,b.  U.  v.86. 

Vintoun,  who  dicrl.  according  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  about  H20,  aim 
refers  to  the  prophetic  fame  oi  our  Thomat  of  Crccldoune.  Hi* 
words  are  th^e  :— 

“ Of  thli  tycht  qnhihim  mk  Thomaa 
Of  ErvyUowne,  that  myd  in  drroe.l 
Tharr  mid  indr  alslwartly,  Mark,  and  sternek 
lie  sayd  It  in  hia  nroptiecy. 

But  hour  be  wist  it  wes  fwly."'  • 

Lcland  quolea  the  following  poaHoge  from  tlie  Scate  CkroiUcon, 
an  old  hiilory,  apparently  w ntten  about  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  tranalated  out  of  French  rhyrmi  into  French  proae  by  an 
English  gentleman,  diinng  hi*  reaidi.-nce  at  Edinburgh  as  a priajiner 
of  war.  ’*  Williom  Baneatro  and  Thomas  Erceliloune,  whose 
words  were  tpoken  in/lgure,  at  were  thr-  proidiecies  of  Mcr’Iin." 

Henry  the  Minatrcl  introduert,  at  hna  already  ticen  noticed,  the 
bard  of  Erce.ldoune  into  the  history  of  Wallace.  We  are  told  by 
thia  romantic  biographer,  that  the  Srottiah  chamtson,  having  alnin 
the  LoH  Peme’a  alewaro.  was  impnstined  in  the  town  of  Ayr  by 
the  Engliah.  then  mastem  of  tin?  nnmlry.  Here  Wallace  autfered 
every  aorl  of  hanlahip,  till  hia  hi  nlih  aunk  under  it.  Hia  jailer, 
fifiHinf  Wnn  in  a nwoon.  conrliidt^J  ho  wa«  dead,  and  tnvo  onlnre 
that  the  Ixxly  alaiuld  b«  draggerl  <»iit  of  the  prison,  and  tlirown 
upon  a dungiiill.  Wallace's  nurse  removetl  him  Iron*  thence,  with 
an  inlenlkin  of  doing  the  lost  honour*  to  hia  liody.  Shoohaerved, 
however,  a palpitalion  at  the  lu'art.  anil  finding  life  not  entirely 
extinguiahed,  sfie  carried  the  champion  ofScotland  to  her  cottage, 
and  took  mcasurea  fur  his  rccovury  and  concualment 
*•  Thoms*  RlmiHir  Into  Ihc  FalWf  t was  than, 

With  Ihe  mynyHir,  quhilk  was  a wonhi  man. 

He  oayt  offt  to  Uut  religioun  plane ; 

The  peple  tWmyt  of  win  meklll  he  can ; 

And  ■>  be  told,  iboeht  at  thnl  blia  or  ban, 

Quhilk  hapnyt  auth  in  mony  diver**  cace, 

I can  nonbi  »ay,  he  wrang  or  rlchtwynua. 

In  rrwUc  of  wer,  quhethrr  thai  yrnt  or  «ao, 

It  may  be  demyi  be  diviaiouii  of  grace.” 

The  servant  of  the  minister  arrives  with  the  heavy  tidings,  that 
he  seen  Wallace’s  rurpee  thrown  uut  of  the  prison : 

“ Tbonu*  anmrrd,  * Thir  tythiiigl*  *r  noucht  £<*1,11 
And  that  be  auth,  my  self  aall  ne<iir  eit  IsekL'  ’’ 

The  servant  atill  aftirms  that  thu  ilcath  of  Wallace  is  certain, 
and  that  a poor  woman  has  taken  away  lus  body  to  be  buried : 

” Yii  Thnoai  mid,  ' 17ian  mil  I leifT  na  mar. 

Oif  that  be  truw,  l«  Uod,  that  all  bos  wrochL ' *' 

The  servam  ia  dcapatchod  to  the  cottage  to  imicure  farther  in 
telligence.  and.  after  takiiw  a solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  the  nurse 
sasvws  him  the  Krjght  of  Elleralee : 

’*  echo  hod  hrm  up  to  W alUc*  by  tlie  dc*. 

Hr  ipak  with  h;in,  *ynr  fast  agsym'  can  pnm. 

With  cIknI  thair  mynhi*  till  amend ; 

He  told  to  thalm  the  Sna  tWiingW  was  Icm. 

ITian  Thtanas  mkl,  * r.mulh,  or  >i«  dr  reus, 

Mony  thoumnd  in  friki  M|  mak  thar  end, 

Off  this  rrgioun  he  mil  Ihc  Couihrun  wild. 

And  ■'^lai*l  thna  he  uU  btVig  to  the  pn* ; 

So  gud  uff  band  agayne  tall  neui>  be  keud 

H'ni/.ac»,  h.  B.  cb.  3. 

These  are  the  only  anecdotes  conorrning  Thomas  of  Erceliloune, 
which  occur  in  the  more  ancient  niitlionu  Vi*  may  collect  from 
tiicra,  that  he  was,  in  his  own  time,  a diatingiiia iv>d  persunago,  and, 
as  BueJi.  lung  afterwards  remetiihered.  Ilia  neiriaintAnce  with 
the  Earl  of  March  argues  some  degn^  of  rank  and  birth,  which 
may  he  also  inferred  from  hia  witiicsiiing  Ihe  charter  of  Fel*-r  ile 
Hnsa,  a powerful  Iwron,  along  with  Oliver,  Abbot  of  Drihurgh 
WillM-lm  de  Riirodun,  Htigh  do  Perealiy,  Hhirref  of  Rokysburgli. 
and  Will,  de  Huitely.  all  wliose  nami-a  sullicieiUly  indicate  high 
renk.  Aliliotigh,  ihercfore,  we  may  hesitate  to  nflirm,  with  I)cm{>- 
■ter.  that  lie  was  the  cJiieftain  of  a must  illustrious  family,  nr,  with 
Niiibot,  tliat  lie  enjoyed  Uio  honour  of  knighthood,  it  would  bo  ah- 

• Xtl/l— Sky.— 1 Aouna— Calm.— } But — Wiihool-— J T*t— Gale. 
I VafiiWd.  t fn  dtrn»  In  dark  language.—  **  fVrly— A marvtl. 

AftMgissahcsai  naar  Ayr.  H Art  noucAt  fud— Are  oei  irus. 


surd  to  deny,  tluil  Thomas  of  Erccldoune  was  a man  of  considen- 
bic  rank,  and  iMinourcd  w ifli  the  acqnaiiitanco  of  tlie  great  ano  the 
giillant  of  the  time  in  winch  l»e  lived. 

\k'i-  are  igiioront  that  he  wrote  any  thine  except  tlie  romance  of 
Sir  Trittrem.  Hia  renownetl  prescience ocrasKined  iiinn^-erses 
of  prophetic  imiHirt  in  he  iminited  to  him.  One  of  thr-iie  mapsi^ 
die*  npiienra  to  have  been  wrilten  in  the  reiim  of  Edward  III.,  and 
during  Ins  Scottish  wars.  It  is  po-.si-rved  in  the  Muslim,  end 
hears  this  title : La  L'(runtrt*e  de  Donhir  detwnde a ThorncMBO 
'KiifJan  (fuand  la  ifuerre  d’Eteoce  prenderli  fyn.  E yl  t'a  re- 
poundy  et  dyt.  There  follows  n mctncal  i-roi'la-cy.  tire  iierfonn- 
once  of  some  iierson  in  tie-  English  intereat,  and  |in-*agirig  tlie  total 
aiihjurBlion  of Scotland.  The  iMx-m  i.*  piinteil  at  H-nglhin  Pmker* 
tiin'a  Porw*.  from  the  Maitland  .MS.,  vol.  i.,  ami  in  tl»e  3f  Soar  re/sy 
of  the  ScoiUth  Border.  A later  bard  has  r-omposi-d  a »tn«w  of 
prophecies,  not  uttered  by  Tlmma*  the  R hymer  himar-lf.  but  deniz- 
ed to  him  hy  the  Queen  of  Faery.  Tliey  ore  introduced  by  the  fol- 
lowing wild  and  fanciful  tale : Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  seated 
nr«tiiEildiiun-lrco,  a spot,  ihe  vi-iwmtion  fur  which  may  imbapa  be 
tmcr'd  imek  to  the  days  of  Paganism,  anw  a moat  heaulilul  damsel 
riding  towards  him  ii|ion  ii  gray  pnlfa-y  Theaplendour oflicr  drew 
and  ttircoutrements  could  only  hr-  eiri-erled  by  her  (lersoiial  rharma. 
The  Rhymer  hnatenc<t  to  meet  thia  iMrautiful  vision,  and,  after 
some  coiiversotion.  " prayed  her  for  her  love."  Thia  boon  ane  re- 
Aiaea  for  aome  time,  alleging  that  " it  woulil  undo  all  her  beauty^*' 
and  that  ho  would  himaell  sorely  reix-nt  hia  rash  request.  Trie 
hard  despises  every  warning,  ardently  pri-*aes  hia  suit,  and  at 
Inngih  a mortal  is  clasped  in  the  nnns  of  the  Queen  of  Faery. 
Tlie  change  wliich  enaiu-a  in  her  person  ia  strikingly  painty.  Her 
bright  eyes  become  dead  : her  fair  locka  drop  from  ibi!  naked  *<RdP : 
iier  rich  raiment  i*  rluinged  into  raw.  and  the  aatoiiish<*d  poet  bq- 
liolds  an  odious  ling,  instead  of  tlie  lovely  fny.  But  rrnrataiica 
and  terror  were  alike  unavailing : he  was  conipelli'd  lo  bid  adiea 
*■  to  inn  and  moon,  to  grass  and  cverr  gn-en  free,"  and  to  Imv« 
Ihe  earth  with  hia  su|>ematural  conductor.  Ho  mounts  behiod 
lier  on  her  palfrey,  ond  they  journey,  with  amaring  spi-gd.  througb 
tlie  realm*  of  utter  darkness,  hearing  only  the  roaring  of  watery 
tiirongh  which  they  sonietimea  seem  to  cross.  They  inibs  a (air 
garden  full  of  flowers  ami  singing  birds,  and  the  most  delirjous 
fruit.  Thomas  pula  forth  a rash  hand,  hut  i«  cautioned  to  Iwware 
how  ho  touchea  tlie  fatal  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  ami  Evil. 
His  eondiiclieaa  show*  liim.  successively,  tlie  road  to  heaven,  lo 
hell,  and  to  Fairy  I-and.  Tlie  last  is  ilx-ir  route  t they  arrive  at  a 
splendid  castle,  filled  with  Ionia  and  lnHi<-s,  who  danced.  *un^ 
and  feaaled  till  midnight.  Of  all  these  festivities  Thomas  partook 
with  his  fair  damRcf,  who  bad  riow  recovenrd  all  her  o^in^ 
beauty.  After  a lime,  she  told  him  to  prepsre  to  rc-tiim  to  “ m»^ 
die  earth."  since  the  fiend  of  liell  w-oulil  next  day  visit  the  caaUc 
to  ciaim  a lithe  of  it*  inhahitanta.  and  he,  bring  a (air  and  alaliHy 
Iierson,  would  proliahly  heofthe  numlier, almuld  be  rernain  till  tho 
arriviil  of  their  infi-rnal  sovereign  8he  adds,  that  he  has  already 
remaineil  three  years  in  Fairy  I.nnd,  and  that  she  lores  hiiii  too 
well  to  iiermil  him  lo  incur  the  dreadful  risk  which  it  impendmif. 
Accordingly  she  conveys  him  bock  to  tlie  fthlon-tTee,  and.^loro 
eimraUng.  tells  him,  in  dark  and  ffgurnlive  language,  the  fiile  of 
Ihe  worsTietwixl  Enrlond  oiid  Scoilond.  This  tale  exist*  in  MS. 
in  tlx-  Cotton  Library,  (Viiell.  E.  X..)  under  thia  title,  ItieipU 
^ophefia  Themiee  de  Arttldoxi'n,  Tlie  liook  which  contains  it 
has  unfortunately  lioen  dnmavi*d  hy  fire,  so  tliat  much  ia  illc6ibl» 

I am  infiirmed  that  there  exiata  another  impcrnscl  aVT  in  “>• 
library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  beginning  thus : 

'*  Ly  ayra  loiffy ngi,  Nxh jari  an]  ■noil*, 

Anu  Ukia  gist*  irol  whal  1 I will  ngra, 

I •It  yow  ull  a*  irswr  a ule, 

A*  trtr  was  henJe  by  nyght  or  dayt.  ” 

A copy  of  thia  poem,  modernized  and  holladizcd,  preserved  by 
tradition  in  Scotland,  may  he  found  in  the  Border  Mlruti^ep, 
where  ia  also  published  the  beginning  of  the  Colton  MS  Them 
i*  reason  to  think  lliis  poem  was  wntten  by  a native  of  England. 
The  Lincoln  copy  ha*  t his  couplet : 

” But  Jbrao  Chris  that  ilyd  on  trs, 

S>To  liigtyache  mrn  wherv  to  they  fart." 

Some  metrical  propliecie*.  vnlgarlv  asrribetl  lo  'nxmiM  of  Er 
reldonne,  seem  to  have  lieen  very  current  in  the  rricn*  of  James 
V..  Qiiet-n  Mary,  and  James  VI.  One  ropy  in  Ijilin,  and  another 
in  English,  were  ptilili.shed,  with  other  tilings  of  the  same  kind,  by 
Aniiro  Hart,  at  Etiinburgh.  |S15.  Bishop  Spollwvroode  firnilv  bq- 
lievetl  in  iIr*  authenticity  of  " the  prophecies,  yet  extant  jn  Socil- 
tish  rhyme,  wliereti|ioii  Tlsimoa  I/-aniiounl  was  commonly  called 
Thomas  llic  Rymer ;"  and  gravely  ndtis,  “ wlienw  or  Iww  be  had 
this  knowledge  can  hardly  l>c  aflimu-d  ; hut  sure  it  is  that  be  did 
divine  and  answer  truly  of  many  tilings  lo  come."  Iketnpaier 
teniiB  tlie  same  verses  Dr  future  Scotia  etotu  liber  tmut:  Mac- 
kenzie is  at  the  paint  to  rei>rint  liolh  the  Latin  and  Ei»li*h  ; and 
Ni.*lK-t  gravely  lamenU,  that  the  change  of  creaU  and  bearinss. 
by  which  the  iierarm.-*  ore  pointed  uul  in  these  vaticinations,  has 
rendereil  llw*m  almost  uniiiielligibla.  If  any  of  these  autliors  bad 
lookeil  nt  the  veraos  in  question  with  moderate  sitentioo,  they 
must  have  seen.  Hint  ihesiilliof  does  not  assert  tliat  they  v*ere 
romiKwcil  hy  Thomaa  the  Rhy-mer.  He  only  savs.  that,  walkfnc 
" upon  n land  Is-aidc  a ley."  be  saw  certain  ernhh-matical  vi«iona 
Tliey  were  explained  to  him  by  a person  w ith  whom  he  roeL 
When  these  wonden  had  all  disappeared,  tho  author  was  Ml 
alone  with  tlie  interpreter : 

“ I rralnol  fast  what  was  Ida  nanwT 
Whrrr  dial  he  cam,  (bnm  what  UMiivis? 

‘ At  Enllngtoan  I dwtil  at  haae. 

Tbumaa  Kymooi  man  caBa  m*  ’ " 

Thus,  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  these  verses  were  the  com- 
position ofThomaa  of  ErceWouiio,  though  Ihe  author  proA-a*e«to 
Imve  drawn  from  that  venorahlo  bard  the  infonuaiion  cpniainod 
in  them.  Neverthelea*.  they  were  not  only  received  as  the  reon* 
ine  produrtiuni  of  the  Rhymer,  but  continued  to  animate  the  ad- 
lierenta  of  the  house  of  Stuart  down  to  the  lost  unfortUMte  at- 
tempt, in  1746. 
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_ fre  CMirent  tianoc  the  country  people,  many  rhyineo 

■fcnbed  to  T^nnias  or  E^celdoune.  The  n>ader  will  find  tovvral 
thenj  in  ihe  iimMtreln  the  BcoilUh  Bnrdgf.  Thu*  coo- 
the  hMUjrr.  nMJeodtabulouf.oftbe  Rhymer,  and  lu»»uii 
produeUxu.  excluaire  ol*  the  romance,  now  publiahcd  lor 
the  nr«t  tune. 

IL  Th«  Tau  op  TBimtBM  wai  not  inrented  by  TUmna  of 
Oo.  Idoune.  It  lara  claim  to  a much  hifher  aiUiguKy  ; and,  if 
JP*  *My  *15?*  V*?,  ^ lulhontiea,  ia  Ibunded  u|ion  nullh-ntic 
rhe  foUowms  ia  the  account  of  Tristrum,  hatidcxJ  down 

wf  to^  bwiJU 

T'ir«tin.  a «.  the  Tumulluoua,)  the  ton  of  Tailwx,  wot  a ccle- 
bra'ed  ctaof^n.  who  flouritbed  in  the  aixlh  century.  In  liw  lii*- 
*®«<»  "•  ^ ranktid  with  Oreidiol  and  Oh^.  at  llie  llmw 

nj^fahu  of  ontain,  rapnhor  in  the  knowle>tie  of  in»?  laws  of  war 
TtraUfi,  wt^  Gwair  a^  Cai,  were  calli>d  tlie  three  diadem'd 
V i with  Coll  and  Prjr*U*ri,  he  cohiiio^ihI  tin* 

‘5  *"  mighty  twineherdt;  with  Gwair  ami  i:<ldilia, 
^^*  Q*  three  rfMhhora  ehUjt,  whom  n«n«  could  turn  from 

RT  UfliWlMe  2 With  CaaWallofl.  r^'ftAwavaatlBimiia  ) ikwt  12..; 
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^ *»tr«raaf  •a'^'taw  vatuatf  «U1II  Millll 

Oot  nvpnae;  with  C^mJlon,  <Cas«ivel)aunii4.)  the  Min  of  lk»i, 
and  Cytton.  'be  ^ of  Clydoo,  tliat  of  the  three  faithful  Uwert. 

®1**M»«*  he  acooired  from  hit  laMtion  f.ir  tiuyTt.  llie  wife 


ful  iervere, 

ii  twjn  hit  laMtKMi  f.ir  tiuyll,  liie  wif. 

Of  MantMetraon,  fan  uncle.  He  wa«  contcnipomry  with  Artiiiir. 
Upon  «ofn«!  ditrutt,  be  withdrew  himt<>lf  from  the  court  of  that 
raoanreb,  and  Owahtmai  with  the  Golden  Tuoxue  (the  Gnwnin 
pf  rotnatCTl  wru  aent  to  mjuett  hit  leium.  A dialurtio  itaatod 
2**'**  l'****^  w a eopr  of  which,  at  well  at  for  iho  above  no- 
mdtdjted  to  Iho  learned  Mr.  Owen,  author  of  a cliuti 
c^Woiafa  pictronyy  j it  tt  iiwcrted  in  Hie  Appendix.  No.  II. 

tot^bt  the  liifh  ojiiifinity  rkiincd 
m Tnada,  by  Welsh  antiquanea,  mutt  admit,  Uuit  m tlut  in 
P«»habiUiy  teems  to  warrant  th.-ir authority.  Tntiiem  it 
•ntformly  reprwmiM  at  a native  of  Cornwall,  in  which,  and  iii 
eouatnet  or  U alee.  Ireland,  and  Brittany,  ail  inhabited  by  Uie 
Oyte  race.  Ihe  scene  of  hit  hidory  it  lokl.  AliiMwt  all  i ho  naiiiot 
« uie  peraooa  in  tM  romance  are  of  yrniiino  Britith  onsin  ; at 
sawran.  KoiMd  Rjtt,  Urvam  (Urien.f  Bronirwain.  Ganliardin, 
BMiaaoa.  .Mark.  Instrem,  and  Ituumie,  Ytouile,  or  Yttyh.  The 
wfw  wuoea  wmch  are  of  Norman  extracti  m.  beloiia  to  iiontont  of 
■asrmr  importaoM.  whoso  proper  Bntisli  aiHiellaliunt  may  have 
i uoknom  U}  Thoinas.  and  on  whom,  Ua-refore.  he  bettowt 
“•  peptha^  to  tw  Norman  Enalith  dialect,  in  which  he  com 
. Such  Opuvemail.  Bbincheflour,  Triamour.  ami  Flo 
1-7 — ^ TTie  little  knudom  of  Cornwall  wat  one  of  tlie  la*l 

pontsoO^l^e  to  the  ^loriirinal  Bnlont,  bi  yond  the  limii.s  of  Hie 
".T®*;,  fwWed  hi  the  Saxon  invaders  lietwixt  ».>7  and 
Ml.  wbeq  the  Bntjsh  were  driven,  by  Atheittan.  beyond  the  Ta 
and  a cohmy  estabi  tbed  at  Cxeler  l>y  tiic  coiM)<ioror.  I’re 
event,  and  prplwbly  for  a considemble  time  alier 
the  CoTTMth  retained  the  manners  and  liabilt  of  Hie  iiidi- 
ywaa  iwtivea  of  Bnlain.  In  these  manner*,  an  enihiitiMKiir  at- 
taatnuM  to  poetry  and  music  was  a laedomiiia  tinir  feat  lire  Tlie 
■arus^he  survinna  branch  of  the  aiicicn'  DrunU,  rininieil  and 
• saerrd  homaire  from  the  bearers ; and  to  Hicir  tom; 
eelcbratina  the  «tnic«let  of  the  Bntoni  airaintt  tlie  .'<ji\oii«,  may 
kaiHcsred  ye  pnimtial  tourre  of  Hie  mle  of  nmianiic  fiction 
wtoeb  rnr^owed  Europe  duniur  Ihe  m ddio  acet ; I mean  Hie 
UM.  wiNcli.  m exa^avritink,  have  ditfuited,  and  a'liiiMt  oldiier- 
?!*?.  **« of  Kiny  Arthur  and  hit  followem.  In  Hi,, 
amui  emtury,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  compiled,  partly  from  Hrilith 
WtmaJs^ororrtunicaled  to  him  by  the  loemerl  Walli.f.  Ardiilen- 
5"  *****  the  floret  of  hit  own  ininyination, 

a tjaendiil  history  of  Kine  Arthur.  Thit  ontirinr  tale  t<Mjii  drew 
P*? ?«*M  whatev-er  remained  of  BnUsh  hittory  or  tradition  ; 
aag  ail  tto  Iwrowi,  whote  memory  had  been  preserved  by  sons, 
'■'awrepfemted  as  Ibe  associmet  and  ebampiont  of  the  renowned 
y"*?- . AmwK  this  Bplmi^  froup  we  have  seen  Hial  Sir  Trw- 
trem  haUt  a itei^itlted  place.  Whether  he  really  wat  a con- 
•^ppoftty  of  Arthur,  m whether  tliat  honour  wat  atcrilMMi  lu  him 
ou  aenml  ^ hn  hirh  renown,  and  interesting  adveiituret,  it  is 

"ullwriiiet  affirm  the 
^ •'  "•**  *“•  bitrory.  by  l^mot  of  Erceldnune,  ami  tJh’  ancient 
??****  V*  ttibjoct.  in  the  Romance  InmcuaiK*.  eive  no  couiite- 
to  tupp^tmn.  That  Tntirem  actually  flourished 
”****  I"P  tPjfiny  iMependcnce  of  Cornwall,  and  ex|ienenieil 

to  Ion*  thcsuliiecl  of 

tbs  bard  and  the  miratrel  may,  I think,  bo  admitted,  witlwiit  in 
eorrinf  the  cburK  of  erediTlity. 

*?*P*  o*"  •litcutiion.  Thomas 


I hoM  who  have  investigated  the  hittory  of  the  French  noeirr 

r *’“*'*"“  romances  written  m thlt 

lanyuajre  refer  to  the  hislurrot  Kiny  Arthur  ami  hit  Round  Table 
liJ.  ” "'r'  "’isild  have  Hiotiirlil.  uncunxeniol  to  Hie  feclinn  oi’ 

Atont.  de  Frc^tan’  first  yavea  lunt  ol  the  real  cause  oi  this  extra- 
ordmnry  |>referpnce,  bv  tuppnsinr  that  the  Norman  tnuveurt  or 
f who,,,  laip,  „f  corajKited 

lm7  .r  ^>nrh.ilioir  counlr^TIJn 

but  of  llw  Anirlo'.Normaii  monarcht  of  Cnirland.  Tbit  dvnastv 
hn  1 1'*^  nobihlv.  down  to  Hm;  reicn  «if  EdwanI  Ilf.  com 

linunl  to  use.  aliiiott  exclusively,  ihi'  Romance  or  ancient  French 
jJi  "n •^,•^0".  BlHiouirli  t|ioken  chiefly  by  Hto  vul- 
gar, was  rmdually  Bdopiin|r.  from  Hie  rival  tonipie.  tlMMe  improve- 
menu  and  cbanipsi.  whirl;  filicl  u for  Hie  iiie  of  CbSST„d 
AKh!*’!;  * 1 **ii*  *”®'®  eompleUdy  removed  by  ilm 

V “non  what  Im  apHy  tormi 

the  An(r|o-N(>rman  iwtry,  lliote  comiMitiiiont,  namely  wluch 

‘1“’  nojwlanly  of  the  BriUtli  tales  amonr 
the  Anylo  Norman  ihk>U.  was,  that  all  Hioto  parU  of  nusbrn 
^nriv'n.’.  1"  Romance  lanyuaye  |irevnil«l.  obtainedmJ  ' 

1 ii  ‘•*'**n«ve  nwiunininnce  with  the  eiipiioacd  hiitorv  of 
.n^i!}";i"?i  '^1  ITT*  I he  tmiHicm  provinws.*^ 

"ne‘ I I'at'k'tednc  prevailed,  were  Ihe^ioat  of 

I ro\en<;al  iwtry  ; and  it  soemt  probahle,  tliat  at  an  early  penod 
iiI7  Xn’“*‘®''‘’*'.rs  were  m<|n<  welcome  at  tlie  court  of  Fran’cc  than* 
Hio  .Vorniun  minttr.lt  who  resided  on  the  icmiorics  of  llieMvJ! 
reiynt  of  Enrland,  and  tuned  their  liarps  to  the  fame  ofihe  ancient 
K l"'T-  o'*  ''me,  when  .\oAiiandy  ac- 

quirifd  by  Iho  kintrs  or  Fmneo,  iIk*  rnin»lrrl«  pnidenlh*  chnnMl 
! Arthur  and  his  Ronni  Table  to 

’‘“'•J'*®‘ofChnriemaCT«  and  his  Paladins 
l int  at  least,  twins  a fair  cotyer lure  ; since  the  romancet  of 
iro  ?L  fiMiniM  uiKin  H^.0  annals  of  the  Pteudu  Turpin 

It  oyly  diHtinyuislHfl  4 Chr,.ti;en  dc  Troyes,  wlw  «retc  mTn^ 
romnnriw,  "*  *o«l  1"  ha  ve  ronipose.1  one  ii|am  this  subject,  w hlcf 
ho  inKcrtbcfl  to  Count  of  Klandi.'ot.  who  diod  in  M9l  Am. 

this  pciel  alto  comjaewl  Hie  hittory  of /.«  ChevaJ ter  d’ Epee  (vm 
Iwldy  the  story  of  The  Knight  and  the  Stcord,  v.vtifi..d  m w7!7s 
fjiMaux.)  Le  (.^eraSitT  de  la  Charrette,  (the  liiilory  of  Sir  I^n. 
jWor.)  and  Le  Chevailer  a Lion,  t Yiealn  and  (Jatoaln  ) it  it  per- 
liatis  to  him  limt  we  may  ascribe  Ihe  astociationofTristrfm  Into 
the  chivalry  of  Hie  Round  Talile  ; if  to,  he  wat  not  followed  in 
this  rcspec  . by  Inter  aullwm  It  u difficult  t"  ascertain  wh-mw 
Chretiien  de  Iroyot  procun«l  hit  tidijecu.  Tlie  laid  may  lia^ 

“"i  Am'micn  ; hut.  os  the  union  lietween  &ritoin 
and  Noniiandy  was.  in  his  days,  most  intimate,  it  teems  frilly  at 
preliablo  Hint  be  himtell  piilbM*ied  in  Eiiylamf.  or  from  Cnslish 
S 'rl!  Bnlish  Intilitions  which  lie  framed  into^Ro- 

mnnees.!  rhen*  is  tome  uncertainty  at  to  his  actually  wrilins  the 
liMtor>-  of  I ristrem  ; hut  at  any  rate,  in  one  of  hia  soncs  he  al/udca 
to  Hie  story,  as  yenorally  known 

Ainotnw  dim  nc  bol 

Dont  TrlMAD  ful  inipoiaoner , 

f /fof7l/ins,lom  L IX  I *TVMAM#t  U fpp^Hnr  of  thb  iTji_  r-LSLL.t  -- 

nJTSl  copy"t; 


-j.  . ui  uisrussion.  1 nomas 

or  Ereeldo  irie.  Jamself  probably  of  Saxon  nnain,  wrote  in  the 
r Eoirli^lannac'e  j yrt  >he  tulm'Ct }»  cleaio  to  rclebmto 


hftts.  or  — 

^dw  hi^ry  of  a British  chiefrain.  this,  in  a y^ne^i  'iwmt'o^ 
W*:  *f  “'**  fmrpiwnf.  rhe  irivaders  have,  in  every  country 
liililcd.  "f  mter,  t^  traditions,  soroelimcs  evim  the  yene- 

of  the  oiyniaJ  inhahit^u ; while  fhev  liave  firiNiUen. 
i^a  frw  feneration*.  Ihore  of  the  country  of  their  forefalhers. 
muffin  tp  he,^  that  tradiUon  de|M*nd9  upon  lornlity. 

a celebrated  tattle,  the  ruins  of  an  aneient  lower 
trace  of  a hero,  the  lull  and  th,* 
tnwrted  of  old  by  a particular  tribe,  remind  posterity  of 
w^h  aresomcUniiiB  recorded  in  Hioir  very  names  Even 

m '■'T  r*"  •»“  m! 

to  ac'-osint  ItariMlres  such,  welcome  any  fiction  by  which 

ttey  ran  assoTAnte  ftair  aneestim  with  Hie  srenes  in  which  they 

rf”^***  *mm'l’l»''»o«l„*ra«  isish  forth  every  fibre  Hint 

ftllcd.  BmoiMr  Uie  .taxons,  which  related  to 
totv.farmef  halautions  an  the  CTiet  the  Normans  foryot,  not 
ancient  dwelimp  m Scamlinavia.  but  even  their 

*I!L5T"‘7'  *"  I'mfurence  to  Hie 
^ apbrnAd  achievem.'nU  of  HenyisI, 
*•>«  compieror  of  N.irmandy.  But  this  nniiirai 
oymsttirai  ^ Um  cwMuerora  to  naluralree  themselves,  by  adopt 
my  the  tredhioM  of  Uie  natives,  led,  in  the  particular  situnUon^of 


thf  Homanev  lanxiui^e. 

»/  "*  Inlre.liKllon  lo  the  metrlctl  romtnes  of  irtAur 

AfrrHn,  wr.llrn  rtuons  iho  ininuriiy  r<(  K<lw«nl  III.,  i,  spp^  that  Ih.  Knsikh 

" Avtiintayn  thal  htvrn  lha« 
iVfTnWi  sihI  I.siiii  eror  art  w 
IK  fWiuti  no  tatm  nil  V ul 


Krrt; 

more. 


Ae  on  Inylisln  Ichil  Id  Ihrrd^ ; 

H^ht  is  ihni  Inyliahr,  InslMbs  unlentond, 

Tlist  ws»  born  in  biylond  i 
PrryiulM  nar  Uiis  yrmilnuui, 

Ac  irericli  liutlMs:  can : 

Maui  iuS4«  I h«v«  y.ariyhs, 

Tlsil  no  Fn<rn*ht  conih  try* ; 

Hiyi'i  Ichil  for  1st  love. 

By  Jrstis  lo,e,  ihst  sin  shore, 

On  liiyliKhe  tel  my  isle. 

«oil  uiM  seol  soule  hsir  I" 

1 *‘‘'1*  "•.  d«l  la  IJffi,  “In  all  (hecnuT.mtrscoietorRnsUnd,  ehiUren 

consinirlli  nisi  InirnpUi  In  Kjiyliih. " ^ 

§ I arton's  Idiior  quoin,  Ksne  l.niT  of  Rsmbtn<l  4'Oranye.  t Troobsdoar 
- ' whotr  .IretJ.  ■ pl«r«l  sb.wt  A.  D.  1 173,  m w W^ihsi  psn^f^ 

Mory  of  IViA/nn  and  ImIi,  s'hich  U yiven  In  the  tUnta, 

“Orrteth  well  mjr  Irvnl, 

That  sc  Irswr  hath  hern ; 

Hmookoi  luul  die  oial  Y ,”  he. 
b iliMineUy  alluded  ta 

'•  Hotire  tolt  aural  yrand  valor, 
faiul  carais  a ni'otdaui. 

Cum  Vw*a  dr,  a I'amadur, 

Quo  niaia  oiin  era  paruua,"  he.  p.  IW.] 

I 1.0  Comhe  otwrrtt,  “ I.r  rvuiun  do  Trislao  larml*,  1‘un  de  plui  btanr  ^ 

de»minixralUq<ii*jciil)amal,rtrp.iljllrs.paniten  1190.  C’nS*k  plus  anclre 

'll"?  '‘0’?'" i'“  •*«  >•  c«‘r da  Dnc  do  NormtS 

die,  Koi  d Aiiylrtrrre.  Prrfacr,  p x svi.  In  UiU  pssaaye  the  Inuned  yrntle- 
nuui  mskai  a iiiwiakr.  In  which  hr  is  rollinrwl  by  MuoZl’FTrais  ifa> Is^vll 

lura.  IfCTu^.leTrovra.ctu.UywroU.hm.irrrf^ 

7.V. ^ omMovauposiUoiis : and  II it  morally  impcraiiilt 

oiit  a priw* rumaa*. upon  tholor  any  oUier prerioua  touSa 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


Car  ptu«  n»  (hit  afaiMr  qul  bii 
Mon  oacn  ft  boa  Tglnpiv.'’* 


I fiMd  ool,  1,  dw  driok  of  foref , 

WhKfa  dni(g'd  iba  Taliaol  Trumn^  bovi ; 

My  Marion  cUioH  a uoblar  aouree, 

Tm  uararin  o&nof  of  mjr  ml. 

Nor  doM  the  c«1cbnt]r  of  the  tale  rest  solely  upon  the  eWdnnco 
of  Chrestien  de  Troyes.  It  is  twice  lUluded  to  by  Ute  Kinf  of 
Navarre,  who  wrote  in  1938.  or  very  near  that  period. 

“Douea  dams.  a*Q  vcspUiaotl,  unwlr. 

M'aurita  pliu  at  )oia  dooca 

CVaMpMi I'rriunx, qnl  m 111 mpootr,”  4a 

'*  Da  own  prnarr,  aim  minx  la  oompa%nia, 

Qu'ODoquaa  IVlacaii  oa  fiu  Ytaul  t'anur."1 

The  initenioua  Mona,  de  la  Rue  informs  ns,  that  the  llth  Lay  of 
the  cetebratiHl  Mademoiselle  Marie,  called C'heeri/swi/is.  is  found- 
e»l  on  an  incident  taken  from  i he  amours  of  Tristrem  with  the  wife 
of  Kins  Marc.  Marie  dourisbed  about  the  middle  of  the  ISlli  cen- 
tury. .^rc/itfelofia,  vol.  siii.  p.  49.  This  lay,  of  which  the  reader 
will  find  an  abstract  in  the  Appendix.  No.  111.,  befins  thus  : 

**  Am  ma  phal.  a bian  la  vofl. 

Da  tai  ka  ham  numt  obavrafoit ; 

Qia  Trrlia  rotu  rnennt, 

Pur  <|ant  U fu  (rt  a dual  I 
PloMir*  ma  la  not  ounle  a dit, 

K )au  I'al  irora  an  emril. 

Da  Triaunn  ada  la  rrma. 

Dr  lor  amiu,  qul  lanl  fa  Ana, 

Dunt  lb  ruitnt  owliita  dolor, 

Puuiounirml  an  an)oatf."  I 

This  celebrated  lady  avowedly  drew  her  materinia  from  A^o- , 
ria.  the  scene  of  sevcw  of  Trisirem’s  expluiU,  and  finally  of  bin  | 
death.  . 

Thus,  the  story  of  Tristrem  appears  to  have  t^n  pojmlar  in  ' 
Frauce.  at  least  thirty  years  before  tJie  prolwble  date  of  1 liomax 
of  ErceJdouoe’s  work.  A sinf  ubir  subject  of  inquiry  is  thus  intn^  ' 
duceil.  Did  Thomas  Iranslaio  his  poem  from  some  of  th^  which  i 
were  current  in  the  Romance  laneuarel  Or  did  lie  refer  to  Um<  i 
orifinal  Briliah  auUioritics,  from  wliich  liis  story  had  been  versified 
by  the  French  minttrels)  The  stale  of  Scoiland.  at  tlie  period 
wlien  lie  flourished,  may  (irobably  throw  some  li^bt  on  this  curious 
point  . 

Althoufh  the  Saxons,  immediately  on  their  landinx  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Eiueland,  obtained  scttlementa,  from  which  they  were 
never  finally  disIndfM,  yet  the  want  of  union  amonx  the  Inva- 
ders, tJie  comparstive  smallness  of  thdr  nunibem,  and  a variety  of 
Ollier  arcumstonces.  rendered  the  prof r*M  of  Ihcir  conquest  lonf 
and  uncertain.  For  ates  after  iheamvul  of  Henirjst  and  Horsa, 
iho  whole  western  coast  of  Britain  was  possessed  by  the  nbon- 
final  inhabitants,  encafed  in  constant  wars  with  the  Saxons  : tlie 
slow,  liut  still  inr.reaaiiif  tide  of  wliosc  victories  still  pressed  on- 
ward from  the  east.  These  western  Britons  were,  unfortunately 
for  Ihemxelvcs.  split  into  innumemblo  potty  rovercifnties  ;lwl 
we  can  distiiifiiiih  four  ftand  and  xencml  divisions.  1st.  The 
county  qf  Cornwall,  with  part  of  Dovonshiro.  retainod  independ- 
ence, on  the  west  extremity  of  the  island.  9dl»,  Modem  Wales 
was  often  untied  under  one  kinf.  adly,  Lancashire  and  Cumber- 
land formed  the  kinfdom  of  the  Cumraur  Britons,  which  extended 
northward  to  Solway  Frith.  4thlr.  Beyond  the  Scottish  Border  lay 
the  kimrdom  of  Strathelwyd,  tncludinf,  imibahly.  all  the  western 
part  of  Scotland,  betwixt  the  Solway  Frith  and  Frith  of  Clyde. 
Wilii  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hirhiaods  we  have,  at  present,  no  con- 
cern. *1101  western  division  of  the  island  beinf  peopled  by  tribes 
of  a kindred  oririn  and  lanfuafe.  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  even 
were  the  foot  dubious,  that  the  same  tiaditinns  and  histories  were 
current  amonr  these  tnbes.  Accocdinfly.  the  modern  Welsh  are 
as  well  versed  in  the  poetry  of  the  Cumraif  and  the  Strathelwyd 
Britons,  as  in  that  of  their  native  bards ; ami  it  is  chiefly  from 
tliem  that  wo  leam  the  obscure  contentions  which  these  north- 
western Britons  maintained  afainst  the  Saxon  invaders.  The 
disputed  frontier,  instead  of  extendinx  across  the  island,  as  the 
more  modem  division  of  England  amt  Scotland,  appears  to  have 
run  lonfitudinally,  from  north  to  south,  in  an  inexiilarline,  befin- 
ninx  at  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  includinc  the  liieh  xrounds 
of  Liddesdalc  and  Teviotdale,  tofethnr  with  Ettrick  forest  and 
Tweeddale  ; thus  connectinc  a lonx  tract  of  mnunlainous  country 
with  the  head  of  Clydesiiale.  the  district  which  pave  name  to  the 
petty  kinxdom.l  In  this  stronx  and  defensible  country  the  natives 
were  kwif  able  to  maintain  their  xround.  About  850,  the  union  of 
the  Senia  and  Piets  enabled  Kenneth  and  his  successors  to  attack, 
and,  by  dexrees.  totally  to  subdue,  the  hitlierto  independent  kinx- 
doma  of  Strathelwyd  and  Cumbria.  But.  allhnuxh  iher  wore  thus 
made  to  constitute  an  inlcfral  part  of  what  has  since  been  called 
Scotland,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  ihcir  manners  and 
customs  continued,  for  a Ions  time,  to  announce  their  British  lie- 
ooent  In  these  districts  ban  flourished  some  of  the  most  distin- 
Xuiahed  ^tkfa  bards ; and  they  had  witnessed  many  of  the  me- 
morable events  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  island. t It  must  be 

* Ls  RavUlksv,  Riaebttiotu  dt  la  Loitfus  Frtutcoitt,  Pottitt  du  Roi  d* 
Nmvarrt,  Icon.  L p.  I8B. 


I Potwut  da  H<A  <U  Nnmrrv,  pf>.  7. 14A 


, Thr  TwUen  o4  x hute  dlloh  rasy  br  iraeail  from  Ihs  )anetlon  of  tht  0x1* 
ain  Uw  xnd  runnjnx  ibmcs  xouthwrxiwxnt  (hrooxh  tlw  apper  pxrl  of 

Roxburfhxhlfe,  lod  inio  lyXWxlalt.  I(  bcxlM  (hsCxt-RiwI,  or  Cxt-rxll.  xnd 
hxi  cxnxinly  tixm  x IxndmxxV  hciwixt  (he  fhxhio  Intaden,  who  poMMsed  Iht 
lovrr  country,  xnd  the  iodlsetionx  Cehx,  who  «crr  driTm  to  Ihs  mminlxiiM. 
Tradition  saya,  (hat  It  was  dux  to  divkk  iha  Prxbis  sod  BrsUa,  i.  t.  PkU  and 
Britona. 

$ Of  (ha  formn’ waa  Mndwinn  Wyllt,  or  Merlin  Iha  Sasatr,  who  Inhabitsd 
tbramods  of  Tartaiklals.  an)  was  tiurird  at  Dnimnwluar,  (Tumvius  AfsHIniJ 
ntar  Pseblca ; aUo  Anrwrtn,  who  oslabratra  tbs  bloody  comhat  bsrwiii  thr 
Bosih-wssum  Bmnnm  and  ihs  Haiontof  Dsiria.  The  msn  of  Edlnbaryh,  in  par- 
tlMlar,  wrra  all  rat  off ; and  S Is  mors  than  probaUs,  (hat  ihsatioiw  fortraaes 
«f  that  dly  AiW  yirtdid  to  (hs  ftixona,  from  whom  It  was  aflerwartfi  taken  Iqr 
ths  Scots  and  Plcu,  wbtn  imitrd  Into  om  propis.  I,olhian  meam  AnaDy  to 
hssa  natanhlrd  to  (hsm  absat  170. 


supposed  that  the  favourite  traditiens  of  Arthur  and  his  knixbta 
retained  their  xnauid  for  a loncth  of  time  amoi^  a people  thus 
descended.  Accordinxly,  the  scene  of  many  of  their  exploits  is 
laid  in  Ifats  frontier  country : Bamborouxh  Ca^  b«nx  pointed  out 
as  tlie  Castle  Orxt'illous  of  romance,  and  Berwick  as  me  Joyetiae 
Garde,  the  stronxhold  of  the  renowned  Hir  Lancelot  In  tlie  days 
ofFraissart.lhnmounininsofCumberiand  were  still  called  U'aJc*; 
and  he  mfiilions  Carlisle  (so  famous  in  romantic  aonx)  as  a **  uty 
beloved  of  King  Arthur."  Even  at  this  day,  the  Celtic  traiditiona 
of  the  Border  arc  not  entirely  obbteraled,*  oiid  we  may  tltcrelure 
reasonably  conclude,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  they 
flourished  in  full  vicour. 

If  the  reader  casu  his  eye  upon  tlie  map,  lie  will  see  that  Ercd* 
doune  is  situated  on  tlie  borders  of  the  anaent  British  kiiardom  of 
Strathelwyd  ; and  I think  we  may  bu  authorixed  to  conclude,  that 
in  Chat  country  Thomas  the  Rhymer  collected  the  materials  for 
his  impressive  tale  of  Sir  TrUtran.  The  story,  although  it  had 
already  i>eneCrated  into  France,  must  have  bera  presemd  in  a 
more  pine  and  auilwntic  state  by  a peofile.  who  tierhnpa  had  hardly 
ceased  to  speak  the  lansuafe  of  the  hero.  There  are  some  coi»- 
sideratiuns  which  stninsiy  tend  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have,  by  a very  fortunate  coinciderwe,  sa- 
tisfactory proof  that  the  romance  of  Sir  Trittr^m,  as  composed 
by  Thomas  of  Erceldotine,  was  known  upon  the  continent,  and 
referred  to  by  the  French  minstrels,  os  Uie  most  aurhimlie  mod^ 
of  lelltnx  the  alor)-.  This  is  fortunately  estahli^hed  hr  two  Met- 
rical Fragmrnis  of  a French  romance,  proserred  in  tlie  valuablo 
hliraryof  Francis  Douce,  Esq.  F.A  8 . of  which  the  reader  will 
find  a oo{qous  alatracl,  following  the  Poem.  The  story  told  in 
those  Fraxmenls,  will  be  found  to  corresnoivi  most  accurately  with 
the  tale  of  Sir  TrUtrem,  as  narrated  uy  Thomas  of  Erceldoune, 
whilebolhdiffer  essentially  from  the  French  proae  romance,  after- 
wards publislied.  Tlicre  seems  room  to  liclieve  Uiat  these  frair- 
monls  were  part  of  a poem,  composed  (os  is  believed)  by  Raoul 
de  Beauvais,  who  flourished  in  I9S7.  about  the  aante  time  of 
Thomas  of  Eteeldoune ; and  shortly  after  we  stippuee  the  latter  to 
have  composed  his  xrand  work.  As  many  Normans  had  acitled 
ill  Scotbmd  about  this  period,  it  is  timbalile  that  Tbnmas'a  tale 
was  early  translated,  or  rather  imitatid.  in  the  Romance  languaxa. 
The  xround  for  believing  llrat  this  task  was  perform^  by  Raoul 
de  Beauvais,  is  his  beinr  the  supiiosed  aiitlmr  of  a romance  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Perceval,  preserved  in  tlie  library  of  Fiaicaalt. 
The  writer  announces  himself  as  the  author  of  aevera]  otlm  ponnq. 
particularly  upon  the  subject  of  King  Mark  and  UttU  la  Blonde  : 
“ Cil  qal  At  d'Ecr*  rt  d'Fnkla, 

El  las  eoemunrtfmaw  d'Orlds, 

El  I’ajt  d’aimer  ni  Rnman  mM. 

IM  Kny  Marc,  rtdt'aHl  la  Bloods, 

El  da  la  HiOa,  aldkt  rErooda, 

El  dal  RoaatpKil  la  muanea, 

Un  auuc  eoula  oomnianea 
D'un  rallal  qui  «i  Cmia  fa 
Dei  linafi  la  Koy  Am.'’1 

The  author  professes  to  have  found  the  orifioal  ofthe  history, 

**  El  tin  del  llrrni  dr  faniaatrs 
Mooagnrr  8.  Pirn*  s Blaorais" 

This  seems  to  be  the  principal  reaaun  for  ascribinc  the  rotnaoce 
of  Perceval  to  Raoul  de  Beauvais.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
author  of  that  romance,  whoever  he  was.  also  wrore  Mr.  Douce's 
Fraxments.  After  narratinx  llw  adventures  of  Sir  Trietrem, 
down  to  his  second  retreat  to  Brittany,  there  occurs  the  followina 
most  curious  passoxa.  oonoominc  the  dififerent  modes  of  tellinjr 
Uio  story : 

Lerdinxa,  iMa  tala  b very  diSrmMly  toM; 
And  tharefuri  I am  * * * (ufrinirUixftlaJ 
And  toll  aa  imteh  at  is  nrenaairy. 

And  win  kaar  (ha  iwaalndw. 

1 adll  nM  ^ toomiKh  abooth. 
Bodiwrat  M Iha  laaitar, 

Amonc  (Tioai  who  air  ta  haUl  tf  (eQiiui 
Aial  (he  alary  of  Triaoan  i 

“nwy  toll  U »»fy  dUltmtly  ; 

I ha"a  bout)  k from  many. 

I know  well  ntaagh  how  each  tone  h. 
And  what  (hey  have  pot  In  wrliuic. 

But  aeeordinc  lo  what  I hava  btsftf. 
TTicy  do  not  toll  h ai  Rreri  ilora. 

Who  knew  the  gealto  and  iha  uJm 
Uf  all  kiogi  and  all  Iha  tsria, 

Who  had  bran  in  Bnllany. 

And  aboal  the  whole  of  ihlaslory  (o«m- 
roge) 

Many  of  nt  (miiutreU)  wiO  iml  allow 

W hat  oihtra  toll  of  ( TVialriM  XU)  dwarQ 
Who  la  laid  to  haw  been  Id  toes  witb  the 
arICi  ef  Kahardhi. 

That  dwarf  eataod  TVtouao  le  hs 


Srlxnara,  cart  canto  sal  imi It  dims  *, 

E,  00,  tom  par  mas  netf, 

K dhao  Unt  ram  ert  maaihr, 

K la  sarplaa  vofl  raleatr. 

Ne  mil  pta  ticp  croml  dha. 

Irl  divent  la  matjrsa, 

Entia  orna  qnltol^  ranwr, 

E da  la  ennta  Trlatnn  poitar. 

II  an  runlani  dlvmaneot 
01  «n  >1  da  plosur  xml ; 

.Aarr  tal  cliaaran  en  dll. 

El  00  on’il  unt  mia  an  aaern. 

Me.  aeinn  et  qua  laA  oi), 

Ncl  dieni  paa  solan  Braat, 

Ki  aoll  lesgeatoatt  laa  contoo. 

Da  tna  ks  rcK  da  tna  l«  eunirti, 

Ki  orcnl  cata  en  Bistagiw, 

E oir  quo  lui  da  oart  ouninfoa 

Plnaura  dt  not  grantor  nt  vnlrtU 
Ca  ^ del  nako  dha  m taltnt 
Ki  tomiiia  Rahtidin  dot  alaDtr. 

Li  naim  ladul  IVialTaa  naiiw, 

E tnlnacht  pts  graol  eogln 

J BwEtoay  prvAzadto Portae  from  Afoitinnd  Af.*t,by  Mr  Plnkartnn,pl»Bl{ 
Otmjdoynt  of  Srotland,  Introdnctlon.  p.  198.  The  adhor  met  with  a cmiosrt  lo- 
sanccoi  what  is  Mated  In  the  text  Bring  told  of  a tradition  of  a hunter  wtio  rais. 
r<1  a mighty  Inar,  and  purtund  him,  front  hla  lair  on  the  Yarrow,  np  le  Sl 
MaryS  l.toJie,  where  he  wo(  aiain.at  a pUor  caUad  AAcirArtt,  he  had  (heavi- 
ortty  to  examine  the  itoriration  of  thk  (art  name.  It  ogniAta,  In  GaeBc.  ’Aw 
place  o/(A«  Hoar,  and  trami  lo  tltaat  llw  iraihof  the  traditwMi.  Indiad.  dmoI 
of  (be  uainet  of  placet  in  the  eoutb-a-tat  nf  Scotland  are  of  Bntiah  dariratioo, 
and  are  aomeliiiMa  found  lo  refer  lo  popular  iraditinea  )-rt  rurrrni,  alula  ihs 
oanatoia  art  (olally  Ignorant  of  tht  evalttxw  that  alfonlrt)  to  tht  truth  of  1104 
ilory. 

1 'The  late  Inganioaa  Mr.  Rilaon  araa  Ini  to  aacrihe  the  mmanca  ahoea  qantod, 
and,  onnaequenlly , the  poem,  Dfi  RooMart  <1  d’  Yrtab  ta  Blonda,  lo  Ortrt 
tien  de  Troya^  m-ho  Ut^  long  hafore  Thomas  of  EroaMouua.  Aarianl  AXrti  I 
eat  Rotnanrt*  Iiiimductury  Dwamation,  p.  xliii.  Rut  (hat  mdnoirviiia  oatl- 
qnary  waa  lad  kito  (he  error,  by  Chrertien  being  the  author  of  a yal  moct  an- 
cient romaoca  npoo  the  lafne  aib)cel  of  PererTal,  bnl  diflrtint  froco  that  mao- 
(iontd  in  the  laxL  This  work  is  mentioaad  by  t\ach<c  who  acaoM  oerte  to 
hare  aaan  It,  and  la  moled  In  Galland'a  Saeoy,  aa  loully  diitinct  (iuen  (hot 
which  Waacirtbad  to  Raoul  dcBcaaraia,  and  eonaiitorably  man  aototol. 
da  VAead.  daa  Intcriptiont,  (om  4 C M,  $84 


And  poaonad,  by  great  artiioa. 
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QMal  M aibl*  KalMfdiQ. 

col  pteia,  • P<v  oa(  aal, 

Enaiaid  That  ran  Omcrnal, 

£a  E^fetanpnr  7«oit 
TWsm*,  lBt>,  cranur  m nk ! 

ElU  vote,  par  tmiaun,  «»««**«> 

Qaloo  nr  pot  paaaMcar. 

bm  par  tuc  la  part  oofieoi, 

E par  fat  k ttfm  koa, 

4i  i'aiBtir  an  paijaocra, 

ElaafataTaDlt  inf  f>fa. 

omit  fonani ; 

E oaoNTit  pot  0 done  raoir 
Wwaka  a la  cart  oflHr, 

A li  ro,  af  tionnin,  al  )ar)ua, 

Oaa  Am  aoraofa  marcfaaatl 
ttaalnuBa  W rooclaa 

(ad  omIi  icat  aptrcaoa, 

Kaaiectsaal  I at  ganlMC, 

iCrraoaol  Taoh  amanaaC 
Bntddqanlatimaiaa, 

K dt  la  taaon  raliaiaca. 

R ■ as  oa  aotml  araotar, 

Ka  taal  «m  aoa  «ari*ar. 

Ooin<^  ^ A»,a  )o  b man ; 

LanPoo  M pnaara  ben. 

I Ihmk  Ih&t  the  reader  will  be  ditpoacd  to  admit  the  Thomas, 
■eataoaed  in  tfaia  passage,  to  be  our  bard  of  Erceldoune.  It  u 
tne.  that  the  lancua^c  oi  tho  Pra^enta  appears  to  bo  very  an- 
eieot.  and  tmiTht.  were  other  evident  wantine.  iiiclino  iia  tn  refer 
it  ntber  to  this  12tb  than  the  I3th  century.  But  tho  Frrnrii  Ian- 
(uaee.  aa  epokrn  in  England,  seems  to  have  adopted  few  improve* 
■eats  from  the  continent.  In  ftet,  it  remaiiiod  stationary,  or  was 
Rtracmdn;  for  words  were  adopted  from  tho  KiieUsh.  and,  con- 
aeeewy,  even  at  its  latest  period,  tho  Analo-Norman  had  an  ,ni- 
tiqoatad  and  barbarous  cast  Thus  it  has  Become  diflkult  for  the 
hestjadcM  to  pomt  out  any  very  marked  difference  betwixt  tho 
styia  of  Marie  and  some  parts  of  Waco's  translation,  tlmugb  a 
eantnry  occurs  betwixt  the  date  of  tiicir  poems  ; conso<]ui<Dtly,  tlm 
■Btbur  of  our  PtafmenU  may  havn  only  wntten  a rude  and  unim- 
ysesed,  instead  of  an  obaolele  dialect  Chaucer  seems  to  allude 
to  the  dilforence  of  the  proper  French  and  the  Aoflo  Nonnan, 
whan  ba  tells  ns  of  his  pnoresse  (a  lady  of  rank)— 

“ And  Pnoehs  she  ^laka  Tun  tayn  and  IMJy, 

After  lbs  Mois  of  Hualfonl  lUsBow  i 

For  f^coebof  PsrWiwu  to  Uiaunknovs.” 

The  reference  to  atrle  beinf  thus  uncertain,  that  eviiience  on  the 
ether  aide  most  be  allowed  to  countervail  it.  For,  that  Thomas  of 
ERddonne  wrote  the  romance  of  Sir  TrUfrm,  a work  of  most 
edeaded  reoutetiun,  is  ascertained  by  Robert  do  Bninne ; That 
he  fiourisben  in  the  13^  century,  is  proved  by  wntten  evidence : 
Thai  the  tale,  na  told  in  the  Prn<roenU,  ootTcsponds  exactly  with 
the  eifitian  now  poblished,  while  they  both  differ  widely  frum  every 
olfaw  work  upon  the  same  subject,  is  indisputable.  As  the  one, 
therefore,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  work  ofThomas.  and  tlie  other  re- 
fon  to  n Tbornas  who  composed  such  a work,  the  connexion  be- 
trot  them  m completely  proved,  and  tho  ascertained  period  of 
Ttumaa's  existence  may  be  safeir  held  as  a landmark  for  fixinc 
the  date  of  the  firacments,  notwithstanditig  the  obsolete  loncuaxe 
B which  they  are  wntten. 

ABiiraiiia.  therefore,  that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune  is  the  person 
icftned  to  by  the  contemporary  French  author,  it  will  bo  difficult 
lo  five  aoT  other  reason  for  the  hixh  authority  which  the  minstrel 
SBieni  to  him,  than  his  bavins  had  immediate  access  to  the  Celtic 
tmtitjoiis  eonceraina  Sir  TrUtrem,  with  which  the  Anflo-Nor- 
man  mnaocers  were  unacquainted.  Tlie  author  of  the  Fra^- 
iMBU  quotes  the  authority  of  Brvri.  apt>arently  an  Armorican,  to 
whom  were  known  all  the  tales  of  the  Kinfs  and  Earls  of  Brit- 
hny ; and  with  eipial  propriety  be  miirht  refer  lo  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
dene.  u kvro«  in  the  vicinitv  of  what  had  been  a British  kime- 
MB.  wfacfc,  perhaps,  was  still  spoken  the  laniruafe  in  which  tlie 
tea  of  Sir  Tr^rm  were  first  sunjt.  But  it  is  plain,  tlrnt.  had 
nomas  traniia^  from  the  French,  the  Anglo-Norman  minstrel 
wow  have  had  oo  oinrasion  to  refer  to  a translatur,  when  the 
Mcaal  was  in  his  own  language,  and  within  his  immediate  reach, 
what  attached  authenticity  to  Thomas's  work  seems,  therefore, 
te  base  been  the  purity  of  his  British  maltrials,  by  which  he 
tekPR  tell  to  its  oMoal  simplicity,  s story,  which  had  lieen 
aJimd  and  perverted  into  a thousand  forms,  by  the  dUeur$  of 
Isormandy. 

what  may  be  allowed  to  put  our  doubts  at  net.  is  the  evidence 
^Gotfifed  vxm  Strasbufirh.  a German  minstrel  of  the  13th  century, 
mo  complied  o prodigiously  Ions  metrical  romance  on  the  subject 
U Sir  Trntrra.  This  autiior.  like  the  French  dUeur,  affirms, 
OBt  nMny  of  bis  profeosion  told  the  celebrated  tale  of  Sir  Tristrem 
•■PBfejUy  and  inoenectly  ; but  that  be  himself  derived  bis  au- 

thorit  y from  Thomas  of  Britannia,  master  of  the  art  of  romance, 
1^  had  read  Uw  history  in  British  books,  and  know  the  lives  of 
al  the  lonis  of  iJir  land,  and  made  them  known  to  us."  Gotfried 
a*^  that  he  oonght  Thom's  narrative  diligently,  both  in  French 
aM  Latin  books,  and  at  length  ftirtunalelr  discovered  it.  In  an- 
other ptaca  he  appeals  to  the  authority  ofThomas  concerning  tho 
domtoiuM  of  Riiveline.  (ibo  Roland  of  Thomas.)  which  bo  says 
Panaome.  (Armenied  and  of  a separate  territory  held 
af  Duke  .Morgu,  to  whom  the  Scots  were  then  subject  Heinrich 
MB  vnpere,  tho  emtinuator  of  Gotfried's  narrative,  also  quotes 
ut  ftolbodijr  of  Tbomaf  of  BnUumia,  whoM  work  tooma  to  Imvo 
OMB  koowm  to  him  through  the  medium  of  a Lombard  or  Italian 


Wtwo  bs  had  occarieoad  Kslmdin  to 
grow  mad. 

Onscoouatof  this  weaad  and  (hh  dk- 
owe, 

Tristmn  wot  Goovcrnall 
Into  Engtaod  for  Yfoh. 

Thomat.  bovsTcr,  wUI  not  admit  this ; 
A»t  unowtakw  to  prove,  by  argu- 
nrai^ 

That  thii  eould  not  be. 

Hr  (Oouvrmai/)  was  known  all  over 
tbon  pans. 

And  UiruiiglKHit  the  kingdom. 

Asbeing  prtvytaUia  love  (o/TVirTOifi 
and  Yfo/tJ 

And  oAro  employed  on  mi— gre  to 
Vmlt 

'Dm  king  halad  him  for  it  morully ; 

And  eaueai  him  lo  be  watehol  by  bis 

pVOpUa 

Row  ilwn  eoald  he  com# 

Too&r  bia  wrvfoe  to  the  coort, 

To  the  king,  lo  the  barons,  and  wr- 

Aa^biXid  been  a «nngcr  merchant  7 
Thai  a man  to  known  ihm 
Bbookl  not  have  been  unnwlialaly  per. 
ccived. 

I do  not  know  how  be  eould  have  pre> 
venial, 

Nor  bow  he  eoold  cany  owr  VeolL 
They  an  mvotved  in  a veiy  fooUdi  tale. 
Ant  far  dbeant  from  the  truth. 

And  if  tlwy  will  not  oibntl  Uito, 

1 will  not  strive  with  them. 

Let  Uwm  keep  Uwtr  opinion,  and  I 
mine  I 

The  reason  of  the  thing  will  prove  Itarlf. 


IraDslatioo.*  An  account  of  these  German  romances,  which  the 
Editor  owes  to  the  triendship  of  Mr.  Henry  Weber,  is  sutdoined  to 
tho  analysis  of  the  French  fragments.  The  references  which  they 
contain  to  tho  authority  of  Thomas  of  Bntannia,  serve  to  ascer- 
tain hut  original  property  in  the  poem  of  .‘‘ir  Tristrem. 

In  the  aeconti  place,  ifThomas  of  Erceldounu  did  not  translate 
from  tlie  Fn>nch,  but  compottxl  an  original  poem,  founded  upon 
Celtic  tradition,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Ant  clonical  English  ro- 
mance was  writbin  in  part  of  what  is  now  called  StMtJand  ; and 
tho  attentive  reader  will  And  some  reason  to  believe  that  our  lan- 
guage received  the  fint  rudiments  of  improvement  in  the  very 
comer  wlivn*  it  now  exists  in  its  moat  debased  state. t 

In  England,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  lliat,  after  tho  Nonnan 
conquest,  while  tho  Saxon  language  was  abandoned  to  the  lowest 
of  tho  people,  and  while  tho  conquernn  only  deigned  to  employ 
theirnativu  French,  the  mixed  language,  now  railed  EniHith,  only 
existed  as  a kind  of  Unfva  franca,  to  conduct  the  necessary  in- 
tercourse bi‘twc»  n the  vi<-lors  and  Uie  vanquished.  It  was  not  till 
the  mign  of  Henry  III.  tliat  this  dialect  had  assumed  a shape  fit 
for  the  purposes  of  the  poet  ;I  and  even  then,  it  is  most  pmluhle 
that  English  poetry,  if  any  such  exmted,  was  abandon^  to  the 
peasants  and  menials,  while  all,  who  aspired  abovo  the  vulgar, 
listened  to  the  la's  of  .Marie,  the  romances  of  Chretien  do  Troyes, 
or  the  interesting /oh/tot/x  of  the  Anglo.Nomian  trouveur^.  The 
only  persons  who  vcntunsl  to  use  the  native  language  of  the 
country  in  literary  compo>>itions.  were  certain  monkish  annalists, 
who  usually  think  it  necessary  to  inform  us,  that  they  a>ndescend- 
e<l  to  so  degrading  a ta.sk  out  of  pure  chanty,  inwhness  of  spirit, 
arid  love  to  the  "lewd  men"  who  could  not  understand  tho  Latin 
ol  the  cloister,  or  the  Anglo-Nommn  of  tho  court.  E\x.*n  when 
the  lannagc  was  gradually  (Kilished,  and  became  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  mmstrels,  tho  indolence  or  taste  of  that  race  of  poets 
induced  them,  and  those  who  wrote  for  their  use.  to  pre.fi*r  trans- 
lating the  AngIrvNorman  and  French  romnnciui.  which  had  sto^ 
the  test  of  years,  to  tho  more  pr  cjinous  and  laborious  task  of 
original  composition.  It  is  tlie  uniieil  opinion  of  Warton,  Tyr- 
whylt,  and  Ritson.  that  there  exists  no  English  romance,  prior  to 
me  days  of  Chaucer,  which  is  not  a translation  of  some  earlier 
French  one. 

While  these  circumstances  operated  to  retard  the  improvement 
of  the  Eiultsh  language  in  England  itself,  there  is  great  reason  to 
behove,  that  in  the  Isiwlands  of  Rcotland  its  advances  were  more 
rapid.  The  Saxon  kingdom  of  Bcmicia  was  not  limili^  by  the 
Tweed,  but  extended  at  least  occasainnlly,  as  far  northwaitl  as 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  fertile  plains  of  Berw  ickshire,  and  the 
Lothians.  were  inhabited  by  a race  of  Anglo-Saxons,  wliose  lan- 
guage resemhhfd  that  of  tlio  Belgic  tnbee  whom  they  had  conquer- 
ed. and  this  blended  speech  contained,  at  it  were.  ti»e  original 
materials  of  tho  Engibh  tongue.  Beyond  tho  Friths  of  Forth  and 
ofTay,  was  tho  principal  seat  of  the  Piets,  a Gothic  tribe, t if  we 
can  inist  tlm  Imst  authorities,  who  spoke  a dialect  of  tho  Teuto- 
nic, different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  apparently  more  allied 
fo  me  Belgic.  This  people  falling  under  tne  dominion  of  the 
Kings  of  Scots,  tho  united  forces  of  those  nations  wrcncheil  from 
me  Saxons,  first,  the  province  of  tho  Lothians : finally,  that  of 
Berwickshiro,  and  even  part  of  Northumberland  itself;  But,  at 
the  victors  spoke  a language  similar  to  that  of  the  vanqubliea,  it 
IS  probahle  that  no  great  alteration  took  place  in  that  particular, 
the  natives  of  tho  sonlh-enstem  tiorder  continuing  to  use  the 
Anglo  Saxon,  qualified  by  the  Pirtish  dialect,  and  to  hear  tho  nama 
of  Anglos.  Hence,  many  of  our  Scottish  monarclis'  clmrteni  nr® 
addressed  FidcHbuti  tuU  Seoul*  a AngH*.  the  latter  being  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Lothian  and  the  Mcnm.  .See  .Mnepherson's  excel- 
lent Sole*  on  H'Inroun,  vol.  ii.  p <74.  Diplomala,  pp  6.  8,  Inde- 
pendence, Apiumdix  5d.  The  .Scots,  proimrly  and  restrictirely, 
meant  the  Nortbem  Caledonians,  who  spoke  Gaelic  ; hut  gener- 
ally used.  na  ill  these  charters,  that  name  includes  tho  Piets,  with 
whom  they  wore  now  united,  and  all  inhabitants  of  Scotl.ind 
north  of  t^  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  Stmlh  Clwyd,  and 
in  the  ancient  Reged,  the*  Britons  were  gradually  blended  with 
the  Scoto-Angics  of  Imihiun  and  Berwickshire,  and  adopted 
their  language.  Hero,  therefore,  was  a tract  of  country  in- 
cluding all  the  south  of  Scotland,  into  which  the  French  or  Ro- 
mance language  was  never  so  forcibly  introduced.  The  opprea- 
Sion  of  the  Norman  monarchs,  and  the  frequency  of  civil  wars 
drove,  it  is  true,  many  of  tlaiir  imliility  into  exile  in  Scotland 
and,  upon  otlicr  occasions,  the  auxiliary  valour  of  these  warlike 
strangers  was  invoker!  by  our  Scottish  kings,  to  aid  their  restora- 
tion, or  secure  their  jirecarious  dominions.  Twice  wiihin  three 
yeuts,  namely,  in  lOW  and  1097,  the  f.irers  of  itm  Atigln-Normans 
aided  Duncan  and  Edgar,  the  sons  of  .Malcolm,  to  eximl  from  the 
Scottish  throne  tho  usurper  Dnnald  Bain.  In  the  War  of  the 
Standard,  most  of  Dav’il's  men  at  arm.s  are  exinessly  stat^  to 
have  Imcn  Normans  ; and  the  royal  charters,;  as  well  as  the  names 
of  our  imerago  and  haitmage,  attest  the  Norman  descent  of  most 
of  our  pnncipnl  families.  But  th-ie  fon-ignen,  though  tliey 
brought  with  tlnnn  tiilents.  civil  and  military,  wliicli  recommnnd- 
wl  them  to  tho  favour  and  proi.xtion  of  tlm  Scottish  monarchs, 
and  tliough  they  obtained  largo  i>osvcssions  ami  extensive  pnvilo 

• (Th*  wants  art,— 

" Bfgondc  leh  sero  nirlMa 

In  bevtor  huidc  tmehen 

H'stsrAin  unrl  Lniiiim.”  he. 

Ami  Wsrten’t  Editor  renders  If  stsrAin  Ijjr  /,>rvtgn— bonks  in  enr  venisculir 
long  ae  not  Uerroan,  p.  192.  lathe  modem  usage  of  lleimeny,  Walsh  meant 
Ilnluxn,  L s.  ^ Isngnsfe  of  Umlptiic  Oaul,  wlMrtvtr  il  does  not  mesn  ilie 
Cellk  of  oar  WaU*.  ] 

t |n>e  ciirious  old  EogUth  Roensnee  of  //■ii*«foklAe  Dant  has  been  rtornlly 
recnvMed.  aixl  lit  iearped  editor,  .Mr  Msdifon,  spp<«ri  lo  hsraprov^  il  to  be 
“j  , **  Eihrsnl  I , end  wrmeu  by  a inmik  of  taitcoln.  U03  — 

Kd.| 

! See  Ellia’t  Spseimssu,  vol.  I.  chap  Ul. 

a Since  Um  finl  pnblicaiioa  nf  this  rmnanca,  the  Gothic  doctnt  of  the  Pictitb 
natiun  hat  t«en  very  ably  eumbamrt  in  tha  Caloilotiia  of  .Mr.  Cbolmen.  So 
liUlf  of  the  hiUtor’t  argument  rattt  upon  this  ptsut,  that  ha  h faniiiiaicly  not 
oallart  nppn  to  diteua  a qatation  of  toeb  olaenrhy  tgamtC  so  able  an  optiontMt. 

1 The  famotia  chartar  of  David  L addrewad  OauiUii*  JUsUbus  tuU  toHus 
Tttni  sut,  Francis,  H AneUcu.M  ScoUis.H  frsArtnnfoNt,  attnii  the  vantty 
nf  tribes  who  mhaUtsd  hta  dommioot. 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


CCS.  iK'itlipr  so  DumenNH  o«  m powetfiil  as  to  produce  a 
chatup-  ifi  'll*'  liirifuagoof  the  couabry.  e»eo  aniuDa  persons  of 
Lheii  rill  :i-  111  rmiik.  Accordiocly.althiMJ^h  rrencli  was  doubt- 
h»i  ht  Uio  court  of  Scotland,  it  accms  never  to  have 

-xjco  i)>-  re  : the  IMIU  remaining  the  ordtnarr  lanfUBKC. 

But  I til-  .-ii'  ' vi  ilii.s  influx  of  Norman  barons.  aJlhouRn  thfry  r<wld 
not  < h;inL'i'  till'  l.i!i{uace  of  Scotland,  introduced  into  it  a variety 
of  all'  ll  M)i  Mi'll  s.  and  javo  it  proboltly  the  same  tinre  of  French 
wliu  iiK  M'-'iiiin  <1 10  England  at  a later  period.  Thus  the  lanRuago. 
now  ' mII"!  Kiii:l:»h.  was  formed  under  very  different  rircumstnn- 
CM  ill  Kiu  l'iii'i  ;u:d  Scotland ; and.  in  the  latter  country,  the  Teu- 
tooie,  It"  jTii;'  ii'.4l  component  part,  was  never  bonudied  from 
court,  nr  roiiiiiM  il  to  the  use  of  the  vulfar,  as  was  unouestionablr 
tte  ca-"-  ill  ill'-  li inner. 

It  RiMv  Ik  ilion.'bt  that  Ihn  British. spoken.  ni  we  have  seen,  by 
the  trilii-i  111  I'liiiibda  and  Strath  Clwyd,  as  well  as  liy  the  imjiicr 
Scots,  o'liili'  i"  liiive  entered  Into  the  comiMu>itiiin  of  the  new  Ian- 
Kuote.  Il  l'  Mlili'Murh  poMtetsins  heauiii’s  of  its  imn,  thu  t'eltic 
liM  even  «t"  n lieen  found  inrajwhleofls’ioif  amrilsumolrd  with 
the  Gotliii-  iIimI'tU,  from  which  it  is  radically  anrl  totally  distinct 
The  Scd'ii-li  liimt  appear  soon  to  have  disustsl  it.  Rltbuuyh,  while 
the  locoilf  ii'iii  'll"  Uietr  onainal  dcarvnl  anil  luiipuuxo  continued, 
a Celtic  li.inl,  esr  scnnachie.  was  Minieliiiuis  heard  to  deliver  a 
rhapsDiti  III  lionarr  oflhe  royal  deseont,  like  the  Duon  composed 
by  the  t"uti  .>ard  of  Malcolm  III.  But  os  their  Imiipinin.'  became 
unintcUii.'il<M-  tlia  respect  pekl  to  them  w;as  diniinislied,  and  at 
leiiyth,  ilii'ii. 'll  still  admitted  upon  sreat  fl-stivnU.  their  Eurse  pine- 
alofieslii-  . I II, ellieobii.'Cti^fh^'irikrisvm  than  admiration.  Such 
a Itard  wi  ’!  describe  in  the  Houial,  a rMwin  writti-n  during  the 
reis^n  of  I i ■ i m i II. , and  eootaioini;  some  curious  traits  of  manuets. * 
Auenxili.  by  statute  HST.ch.  79,  tlie  wanderine  Celtic  l*anls  are 
mnkfld  «ith  somorM.  (ptimoiis  lukinx  vicluuUby  force.)  movfirr- 
ful  and  feigyttifooU,  all  to  be  imprisoned,  or  liauistwd 

the  country.  Meunwliilo,  the  minstiels,  wIk>  used  llin  Enylish 
lanruofe  and  Iwd.  in  fact,  founded  miiiiy  of  their  tales  upon  the 
tramtioii'  of  tlie  neslecicd  and  oppressed  bards,  were  ranked  with 
kniflits  ind  heralJt,  and  pcniulled  tu  wear  silk  nda-s,  a dross 
limited  ii'persons  who  could  s|iend  a huiidnal  pr,iinds  of  land  rent. 

From  till*  short  tlatemKiit  it  follows,  that,  while  the  kitixs  and 
nt^les  (It  Cnclaod  wera  amused  by  tales  of  chivalry,  composed  in 
the  Frv.ii'  h or  Romance  lonnacB.  those  which  were  chanted  in 
tlie  court  of  Scotland  must  have  l«on  written  orisimitly  in  loylis. 
The  En^'lish  did  not  benin  to  tronslato  these  French  poems  till 
abmt  nor  to  compose  oririnal  romanci-s  in  tbi-ir  own  lun- 
xiuute  miitJ  near  a century  later.  But  Thomas  of  Erceldooiie, 
Rendal.  i whose  name  seems  to  infer  a Cumbrian  descent.)  Hut- 
cheioo'ii  the  Awlc  Royal,  and  proliably  many  other  iiocts.  whose 
names  iiii'l  works  liave  now  isirished,  hud  already  flounsherl  in 
tho  court  (if  SooUaniL  BcskIm  Sir  TrUtrftn,  tiw’iii  still  e.vwt  at 
least  tW'i  l?coUish  romances,  which,  in  all  prulialiilily,  were  com- 
posed h'l  K bcibru  the  conclusion  of  the  13ih  century,  'fliesc  nro 
eniitl^  htttecp  and  Golotrrat.atni  (JaJoran  qfOalmjcaif.  This 
opinion  i<  not  foundt^  merely  upon  their  extreme  ruilcnens  and 
uniiitsllicibiliti’f  for  that  may  Ire  in  some  dcfmce  owine  to  the 
Siiperai)  indaiit  use  of  ullitcRiUon.  wliiith  rr«stir>-<i  many  words  to 
bo  used  in  a rernoto  and  ublioue  sense,  if  iiuIi.t'iI  they  wore  mit  in- 
vented ■■  for  the  nonce."  But  the  romimmtive  altsencf  iif  rreiieh 
wur^  and  French  plitweolesy,  so  fasliionahle  in  eloutlaiid  nfler  the 
tinivnf  Ruheit  Bnire.  wlwntlicintorcomscortlH'  couiilrir-»  liecuino 
more  intiraaie,  and,  above  all.  evident  allusions  to  the  possession  of 
part  ofBctiiland  by  the  Britwh  tribes,  seem  to  indicaln  sufficiently 
their  remulo  aoUrpiity  Evuu  (he  alliteration  is  a proof  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  wore  composed.  Chaucer  lells  ua,  that  tlic  cum- 
positkmof fcstes.  or romancetk  and  Uh>  use  oralliteration.  were,  in 
ok  UiDS,  pMub'ar  attributes  of  the  nortlkim  poets.  Hh  Personne 


aays. 


Bat  truSMh  irel,  I sm  s icthmir  iruin, 

I caunot  rrm.  rr.m,  ruf^  rny  iciUT^ 
Aik),  Oatiwot^,  hme  hoki  I bu\  U*.rl  U’tier.” 


In  these  romances  there  docs  nrit  npis-nr  the  least  trace  of  a 
French  nriifiiial ; Hird  it  se«‘m.'  |m<|iHhlt’,  that,  tike  Sir  Trixirmi, 
tliey  Were  C4ini|>iliil  hy  .SetittixIia’illHits  I’rnm  the  t'eltic  frailiiinns. 
which  still  IliNited  aniline  tlu-ir  cnuiilryiiti'n.  To  iIuh  iKt.  wo 
miphi  ix'rlmiH  l>e  uulhorized  m tnldinc  the  Sir  Kikrar 

tttut  Sir  Urtme  ■,  fi>r.  alilioiieh  oidy  a nusli’rnizeii  cony  is  now 
known  to  e.sist,  the  Inneiiape  is  imuiieslionuldy  ■■'etitlish,  and  Utc 
sci'iio  is  luiil  ill  Carnck,  in  Ayrflurr. 

The  verye.irly  and  well-known  romaiicr.  of  horvchild  s«>oms 
also  to  lie  of  Biirdcr  nrj;:in  ; iiuy,  iImti'  i.<  some  nroin  to  roiijeclure, 
tJial  it  may  have  Isvu  the  ciMuri'isniori  of  Thomas  of  Erceldoune 
himself  The  Fneich  .M^.  of  the  nrmance,  in  (he  Museum,  bc^ina 
tlius 

Scipi'ir*  0)  srei  I'  rm  iW  pnrrhnnio, 

Cmn  Irlfeni  Asl<irrs{  mn>r  « la  Sii ; 

Ttximsr  nr  mil  aril  rue  « ilrctbi, 

K’il  ue  die  (le  lliirn  Ir  lailloiit  orphaliu." 

And  it  ends  with  tho  lollowin^  odd  couplet 

'•■Thotnet  n’en  dirnu  pin* ; tu  aulrm.  chaotenU, 

Tu  aulrm,  damine,  mirerm,  iiO»(n.”t 


A poet  named  Thomas,  beinr  thus  referred  to  as  the  author  of 
a tale,  the  acono  of  which  is  laid  in  Nnithuroborlaiid.  and  in  whidi 
• “ nr  Ift/Jif.  mitf'tiir  Hard. 

Bs  come  (lie  K,ikr.  with  s crnlr  aiyj  , mne-roch, 

A bset  nut  of  brlanrl.  with  Ituiicaibnilrr, 

Salil,  ' (Jtimloie  guU  dynydrnrk  knhi  PiyrcAty  dock, 

Uckf  liir  s rn<  uf  ihf  rtwl,  ur  ♦ct'ii  asU  rytr  ihre  j 
AfijcA  mahnortf  ark  tnark  mmnilir,  nuicA  lark, 

Mel  bir  (Imin.  gif  hir  drink  : cdisl  (Will  syW  jrs  7 
(r Pennon,  iyPannitl,  fTlktrltartiU  iJrarK, 

Thiriir  tiw  Pvtond  kinxupf  i.'s'  /irfrkryr 

(/AtBcwlyo.  •yr' unorkar,  O’O'c'srs.  MixOtWH, 

Thr  I'ken-ieky,  ihr  Clttfifknck, 

TV  Umorkienf,  ib«  liailark, 

TV  Kitiryr.  (he  Cnnck, 

Sebo  kennis  Uwm  t)k  sue.  • ** 

Ths  Bud,  tor  (rouUn^  (be  eompsi^  whb  ihU  ilaannsni  )sr|ton,  is  si  ltn(tb 
mllsd  ki  the  mirv  by  twobadoans.~nnkertonk  ^kotrijA  Soamt,  vul.  ul. 

t In  ifit  eoneiaaiMt,  mentioa  is  msdent  s eartsUi  (bllioat.  s son  of  (hantr- 
tstor,  on  tk'bcoi  be  devolves  lbs  tsdi  to  isll,  In  rhyme,  the  srlesotarss  uf  Hod* 


every  name,  whether  of  place  or  penoa,  atteata  an  «mthi]^w 
Saxon,  Ihero  seems  no  rctuoa  why  he  may  not  be  identified  witli 
TTiomns  of  Erceldoune.  a colehratod  Border  twet  to  wIkwi  emy 
tradition  respee.liiic  Deirta  and  Bomicia  must  have  been  intiauit^ 
ly  familiar.  If  the  apparvnt  antiquity  of  the  lanfuaye  of  the 
French  JInm  alleged  atrainst  this  opinion,  wc  may  op- 
poee  the  difficulty  and  apiranuit  impossibility  of  asceitainoif  toe 
chrouolocv  of  Froiioh  poetry,  rotjiidcfinx  how  widely  ii  was  ex- 
tended, ami  into  how  many  dialects  it  must  necessarily  have  bm  ' 
divided.  Even  in  our  own  literatnro.  did  we  not  know  the  a|v  of 
Gawain  Doutilos.  wo  slsruld  cettaiuly  esteem  his  lanpiaye  older 
than  tliot  of  (Chaucer,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  two  cenUiiks 
later.  It  is  imiMissililB,  when  other  evidence  fails,  to  distinyuisb, 
from  tiM  rirruiustance  of  style  alone,  that  which  is  ^rotmdal, 
from  that  wlitcli  is  really  anetmt.  But  whatever  may  be  ihou*hl 
of  Tliomiis  of  Ercpldmine's  claim  lo  be  held  the  author  of  this  ro- 
mance,! it  dries  not  ajijs'OT  less  certain,  that  it  has orurtnally  been 
written  in  or  near  the  country,  which  is  described  with  so  murh 
nrciimry.  It  is  nut  iiiflicicnt  lo  answer,  with  a late  inrenioui 
aiitii)uary.  that  th<-  names  and  reference*  are  all  nortliein.la'CsuM 
the  story  is  predielird  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  in  Knyland  and 
Irelaiid.S  We  know  liow  totally  indifferent  tlm  minstrels  sad 
their  iH-urers  were  to  every-  thina  allied  lo  cogttrme,  which  that 
iimorancc  wuuhl  l«ve  disabled  them  from  preservinr,  bad  their 
cari-lr<sncss  Dcmiiited  them  to  strive  after  such  an  exce-lh-nee. 
When.  tlM-remre,  we  find  a romance,  like  that  of  Horn,  wilhout 
the  least  allusion  to  Norman  names  and  manners,  we  may,  I think, 
safely  conclude,  that,  allhouyh  it  exists  in  hoUi  lanyuaccs.  it  must 
luive  liocn  oriyinnliy  comiMwod  in  that  of  llw  country  where  tht 
scene  is  laid,  aixi  from  which  the  actors  are  brought  Are  KHiqna 
qf  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  i p.  Ixxviii.  i a.  It  may  finally  here- 
marked,  that  aittiourh  the  more  modem  romance  uf  HomcMi 
in  the  Aucliiiileck  MSft.  has  some  phrases,  as  "in  boko  we  re  ad," 

" in  rime,  as  we  are  told."  (tenerally  suirposed  to  inipir  a transla- 
tion from  the  French  J yet  noUiins  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  oldtf 
tale,  published  by  Mr.  Kitson,  wiiich  bean  every  mark  of  «ici- 
nality. 

The  romance  of  irorfc,  twice  alluded  to  by  Chaacer.but  now 
lost,  was  prolinhiy  a Ikmier  composition.  Tlie  castle  of  this  beiO 
stood  near  tlie  Roman  Wall,  wliich  lie  it  siippnaed  to  liavesur 
mounted  ; and  it  was  lone  inhaliited  hy  his  real  or  fancied  descend- 
ants. It  it  absurd  to  suppose,  that  Norman  minstrels  came  into 
these  remote  comers  of  the  kinyilom  to  rollect  or  reldnte  tha 
obscure  traihiiiHis  of  their  inhabitants  ; altlMiufii,  finding  them  ah 
ready  versilied,  they  ini(ht  readily  translate  tbetn  into  their  owp 
hinriiaye. 

TIk-«c  ireneral  olwervations  on  the  pitifre*#  of  romantic  fertwo 
in  tliu  Border  counties,  lead  os  to  consider  tlie  evidence  fiven  by 
Robert de  Bmiine.  conerroine  tlie  poetry  ofThomas  of  Ercddouiw 
which  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Introduction  to  bis  AonsJs: 

" Al«  Ill.ti  T haf  mrrlfn  *n<t  Myd 
^ Hat  I site  in  iiiyn  tnslu  layit, 

111  lyiiiplr  <r«vhr  lu  1 cimihr, 

ITial  it  lis>,lr»l  iu  nianiir'a  UHiutbs. 

I itin.l*'  iii'xtil  fer  iMi  (liHatrt, 

N*-t'-r  IV,  (-'CS'Mirt,  no  haipotuv, 

Bi'i  ftc  Uf  Inf  (-f  tymplc  uiiti, 

Thai  ttraiur,.  Inylu  cunnut  k«n  ; 

Fur  niuiijr  li  m ilial  ttranyr  lo(Us, 
hi  ryii«-  a air  iiroY  wl,M  ii  u | 

Anti  !*>■  tlm!  » iti  whal  it  mrnte, 

Ftl't  nirlfifHiclil  il  wrrr  all  fChcitlS. 

I ni.ct'-  It  n*'4  for  lo  tic  pc.iTiwI, 

Bel  al  Ilf  Irw—I  nim  »rrr  ayasd. 

If  It  wirr  iria  ir  m rynv  couwrie. 

Of  III  araiitrce,  ur  mliTlacv, 

Thnl  rwl,  Inxto  ii  >rr  niuve 

Tlial  coutiir  i|..i  l.arr  cuppl«<1  a Irosos. 

yiial  luiUiri  in  rr.wrp  «(  in  bastCB, 

Sum  t'lM  l(.(ftfii  fcnlnn  * 

S. , Ui*l  f-ir  im  i,  Uiat  it  hrots 
8ukt  nut  witir  iKnr  l)tai  il  frrds. 

I rrr  in  tttng,  in  rfrlrrunf  late, 
tjf  Ktxtitjuiirir  nsid  uf  KrndiUe, 

Son  thntm  anyia  oa  t/ini  thaitn  wroght. 

And  in  tker  ecyint  it  ermte  nogkt. 
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cremody  ton  lo  Horn  Arxl  RffnienU,  wbo  cgogocml  AlfHche,  iuid  arenfed  tS 
hb  rcUtiom  upon  the  IVpkn* : 

'*  Oim  Cl)  pnrai  mu»(rer  qui  U Unrie  SAOimt, 

lAiit  A iimii  (liluimi,  k*tl  dumt, 

Kt  )*  rmic,  Apfi**  met,  I'lm  rotitrovrrat, 
r<mlro*euni  <»t  )jrn  cl  Ueuieil.** 

h nnceiinln  «hef)«*r  Otii  Oilurxit  Ik  thr  ion  nf  th^  aotlKir  HiMcaa.  at 
the  Pu'fKh  rrmnsF,  w)i>u  dcctifd'i'X  liypo(h«*«i»  of  the  test*  U unlf  tha 

tTaUirhi  rf  thr  Aiorv.  I inrlifkf  JaHertif'ifunn  »>ecauar  Uxt  unowifa— Tf 
c»*n;intinti*Tm-  firktsiin  ctaii|-ies**i!  ny  tiit  iiuihc>r  iT  ch»  oruhna)  wcifU.  If 
Vrrr  M Parr^rmn^  atnl  Oie  ht»uyfv  o(  the  Airoit  AfkUdJ  ha  i MN  ilfciinlMr>)i 
it  nu\y  thriitfk  Ninr  )i|:hl  «p.»«  ihi- 

* ‘f)ie  h'AUxm'ff  cpmusij  td  u(ux  itAini  hrpotheficalljr ; nor  wifi  ^ ba  MtfVhMd 
at  any  ni>*‘  h>  )<)irvr  (hat  ttv«  Thuenai  c4  the  fYetrieh  florti>CM)d 

in  i)k  nme<si‘ hlmvU.  oiiii  fKri  (he  Bard  of  Kreekkoame  : but  )ie 
alkiw  that  em  il  ,^{if)tt-Ntrtmaii 'I'tH/inoa.  him  to  «sia(,  (which*  tAer 

all,  of  SkhiU  l>e  ulriiiiiini  M>(h  'J'nmaa  ui  the 

mcnlM  of  .Mr  In  tliat  the  ffixira)  lAlcrn  in  thriw  mnaHra  ireiai 

uxioh  \ K<r  «r  K(h>w  certmiWy  tlic  rKutctK'e  uf  Xhovnaia  of 

H ho  <)id  Hi  rue  a mnuince  of  7 n«frr7i,  highly  i*ate^n2e<i  by  lit#  enutciiifxca' 
rir*  ; wc  hnve  als)  iv«n  rtaacfna  wliy  hia  antiioritf  ah«>itM  he  rrUsmd  tody  a 
FVenrh  rimrvr,  who«  at  the  tome  liioe.  and  pn«iati)y  fnr  num 
Quotim  Out  of  im  Aniiiirican  muiatrrl.  But,  fframm^i  the  I'Vrficb  rtvieiflr« 
n»«».  lu  iiftvr  fxiAini,  wecNiiire  no  natural  conneaiofi  betwin*.  him  and  Ott  tali 
of  sS^r  7r3w(rrM.  aial  iko  rcN»'n  why , Mppoidoc  him  to  have  wriftra  aoeha 
tale,  fwhn'h.  uKUiH,  b*  a natirr  of  x/attiiiuufli  ■uppnauion,)  hia  amimrity 
hair  Imwii  rritTTMl  uk  aa  inrf104.1l.if  by  p<uKrrKtf  itarrairtfa  of  (tie  h«K<y. 

Inodr  »if»'  nf  Uic  I'oir,  wr  Kjk«  5iktu|nitnfiV  fart ; iu  other,  mere 
»U.  AUihv  aJl,  (he  reference  ecruia  concluMve  to  line  corre»pocKVeoee  bitwUi 
ihr  J^wniiL 

^ DtdktftadoH  on  Rom/if%c€y  predxad  to  Rl(«i3D*a  B^ttrictU  J?oino»ariif,r 

ICIS. 

f Ktao  thii  circmnictanee  by  oe  worm  (Mdadly  Mara  tm  a Vnart 

on^xuil.  Baiboor  oalla  lua  owo  poem  a H ukrtr** 

Preoch. 

1 Hh  LtUii  ftiMl  Freoeli  anthorHloa 
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X^mmftkou  kart  im  Sir  Trittrmi, 
gmin  is  kmatkattamm,  ^ 
OmrmlltsitUorwtUj 
(fwtmkmjfdat  ma/U  Tkomaa: 
A>l  Ikan  it  no  moit  ao  «oy, 

2^  V MmaeopoU  m>mu  it—m, 

& ^wc  MjrioK  htre  bdbM 
lat^mnlhoMwfarWM 
TJ«1  «pl  k le»  pride  and  nobl^, 
ThM  dm  anrlke  u ihei  • 

alli  ifcat  itni  wfllMl  omwiwa 

jUb  that  dka  oom  Corfiue. 
T^imfd  k ia  n qoaiot  logtiiv 
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“««y  »aJe  iKH  whaTlT 
Tamsiare  oca; 


- — «ajred«rclc  the  raon^ 

“ **»*«fo  rjraw  lo  trarairl*  tan: 
lajr  wU  wma  oast  Uiynm 
»»««*>*•  to  CraTajrWin: 

fanoetk  I eoDtii  nocht 
■oiu«a|eIa^is m t^  vrockt, 
A«  OM  bao(lil  me  aiajnr  a tyma 
Ta  torae  k boi  to  Uabt  rrmc. 

T^anrdyimet/angeryreektnm. 
To  hem  k amoy  <M  Mikl  kioTM ; 
Farm  k crc oainm full  aelonithe, 
arenc*  ocnr  ia  moaiha 

Aad  Uarfcre,  fa*  oommuoaka, 
TWbtythdy  vald  hnua  tom*. 


the  onctonl  Engluh  miiutrel  hailadfS  boar  nM^Wf 
unflfl,  and  in  gcneml,  common  to  the  Borden  of  bolhliinjr? 


-^^wquirMyiDe  TOmmontory.  oj  the  tenoo  haa  been 
_iB»t«kro.  Robert  de  Bnuine  doc«  not  metui.  as  hoa 

/si?TrtSrriif  repeated  Thomaa'a  ro- 

, «b»«uik«d  the  roeamnc.  br  nuttine  it  info 

F~'  i*>e  contrary,  that  Kcmlal  and  Thomna 


wminacivea  uac  auch  " quaint  Imrlia  " timi 
\ b unable  toimdenian^d  it  or  to 

AJ^veall.hecC;ifp|fi«;K 

mtncateand  cooiDlicatad  aianTB  •>.  - 


~ ac«rw-  Aoove  all,  he  Complain*,  that. 
..*2.“*?“.**  ■t»^  .cooipJicated  *tanra.  os  " nme  cowen 

mf  a^f^f ho  aver*,  that 
hocauae  of  aome  one  “ copple  •• 
TT  T P**?  *^**.i^*Ay3  omitted.  Hence  he  arauea  at  rrcat 
^hathohimMlf,  wntiag  not  lor  the  minatrvl  or  lia^r*  nor 

®*Joa  well  in  chooeina  a aimule  atructum 


a-T*-"  *^¥  v«*j  rvwa  conveuy  on  ineir  memorv  nnH  n 
imm  ^ underatood.  Bcaidea^hic h hS 

®"  *>“  poem,  ahould  ho  intrlilure 
pcraonaeea  into  a courtly  or  redned 

**  oatnea,  bat  hard  In  ram  lo  tUnL” 

^ k^l«  praiwi  to  himeelf  for  hu  choice,  be  excuaea 

? P?*try-  .They  wr^  for  pride  ffamej  and  for 
— tbeae  iny  gpiorant  hcarera.”  Thua,  the  teati- 
■ contemporary  of  TW 

V&S  "'•“ch  it  waa  written 

y,  EorH» JPUiat nda  had  hardly  aentured  on  the  drudirera 
the  ^nch  roi^ee*.  or,  if  they  did  n.  wore  6nly 
^gadte  by  t^  lowMt  of  Uw  people,  our  northern  poeta  were 
2®5«»nnal  rw**  "furpride  and  nobleye."  in  aTSh  at*l^ 

“■  whach  their  pleb^  audience  were  unable  to  com 
to  ope  word,,  the  wly  romanceaof  Enaland  were  writ 
rtJrEll:  Scotland  were  wniien  in  Emrliah. 

Jt  t^EOor  hya  bayn  aucc^flil  ,n  hia  atatement,  two  point* 
«abhabed  : tat.  That  t^  mimtrcl*  of  the  aouUi  of 
m or  near  the  Bntiab  diatricta  of  Rearwl  and 
r.izrr-gf  t^natural  depoaitahe*  of  the  tr^uri^  of 

ge^eradhran,  esteemed,  eo  preooua  in  the  mkldle  area  • adl* 
y "f  the  peeuW  mumatancea  under  which  the  Enaliall 
S!?  of  Scotland,  nmfnorto  of 

fl  probably  was  more  eariy  fitted  for  the  uae  of  the  poet 
^rwhj.  than  m the  more  aiwthern  porU  oftho  aiater  kina- 
a 7?^  aoh^  confined  to  the  uao  of  the  popiilach. 

, be  to  rareue  thia  cunoua  aubjecirwill  find 

y *■  ayifayi,  if  confirmed  upon  more  minute  invcafiaation 
R-T”**  » mMy  mmmaloua  poculiaritica  in  the  liiatory  oJ' 
g5*J-*"F"  and  mioau^y.  In  particular,  it  will  *|,ow  why 

2m27??ii5S*  * **!S**^  ‘.if?*?®*  hnown  to 

*txl  .»»*>y  the  haipera  ud  minalrela  of  the 
^^■aCqantii^  are  aniverully  «»lehr«tod  byow  ancient  baJ- 
f*  * of  aariralled  ezoellence.  If  Enrish,  or  a mixture  nf 
2;5.FSahh,  and  N^an,  became  wly  tlie  lanauaae  of  tho 
g^mt.to  which  great  part  of  Northumberland  waa  aX 
j^^Maaatrefc,  who  crow^  their  campa.t  muat  have  iiacd 

T^,  wiyn  the  languiw  bmn  to  rain  around 
■ ^Btoa.ihe  aorthem  irnnatreu.  by  whom  it  bad  alroi^  been 

*7%et  noa  waacaaOkaallMy;'* 

Doblaya,’*  dignity  and  MUdcb  of  -»r 

Brknnnim  nartiboa,  tram  noinbenim  Ebo- 
■ Warm*  papall.  qiU  pan*#  Inhabilam,  liraal  canendo 
?*!*—*  wsir  baimotUM  ; tooU  lamre  mtninmodo  Umwum  difleremib. 
•’■m  aatWredo  (arieietRxia,  ana  twoioa,  wtannrmiinnlc,  ahera  rero 

'bs  iliiisii  paritaret  ifcifaminlr  Nacaita  Untura, *d  om  loMBm 
H>i«samasa  aara  dhwfam  >nai<«»n*«^.  hae  wl  HU  aiSa^te^' 


UK)  uiinvaueo  onaucer.  And,  finally,  to  Uiia  we  may 

L“4v»KX:'j2.i" 

‘Ji*re**ion  to  the  particular  iii.i/.r« 
nf  Trfafrcm,  whicb.  aa  MJSafbyTl“^ 

?n  auch  diatin^hedeeJebritV 

« gli  t*  .t 

In  the  nirentime,  a {treat  change  waa  oiiorated  on  thfi*^Il^!!wf’^ 

PfHSKsSiggiS 

S'#'  sf 

and  which,  v-oluminoiia  oa  it  ia.  haa  never  been  conSed  wm  in 
the  library  of  the  lalo  John.  Duke  of  Roxburaha  Butik^  ™ ^ 
not»!d  of  theae  proae  ediUona  of  Sir  Tritthm  (if  ^ndc^  thi 
‘ '■anoua  and  onlaraed  co^of  it)  ht^  dJ? 

reribcdby  Monifoiicon;  " Le  Rmnan^T^Mn  rjt^J^/i*, 

duUde  Latin  en  Franiiots^p^r  L^f^cf^ 

UX  d€.  C,w,t  pru  da  SaluhlH, 

a of  the  samo  romance  i«  mention^  cod  mm  • 
of  Gyron  le  Courtoia  occur.  ^"ram&S 

£2;.?,iXs-  S.r'Thi7.te„5^Ti 

RuaDcien  do  Puire.  aeem.  to  be  m ” 

w hia  LaUii  onainal.  Why  ahould  a Lalfo1!^btora?^ 
rrewi  have  liecn  written  durina  tlw  tliirteenth  ^uir^t 
wIkmo  wtiA  it  cniculatcd  to  convey  eitlu^r  Amn«AmAnt  ^ 

whomaoover  written,  u verj-  conaidemble  EvX*Pronik^' 
miary  conaidem  it  aa  the  Iks?,  aa  wXm  alKniT  tl2^  m«  a^nin  ,'r 
«peciraon  of  their  pitMC  romance  Thr  ancient 

to  i«e  the  word#  o?  the  nioat"toiere.tina  of 
roman  do  TrUian.  et  celui  de  Lancatotdu  i. 

ffraiid  reputaUon  de  leur  naiaaanco ; leur  touche  eat  fort,  lu  aJJiU* 

% *lnal  nT  .Xnlkvi  /Vvm>  J • . ^ m 


a T*..,  ^ r L n.  n.  . ’ C»i  ion.  loa  aenU- 

miahl  b.  «5Shrr.  ,Mo«  of  <h,?n^VsoUn  //Zd  lT^ 

nion^lo^it.  **  lh«  hylr«  0»U.  won  lo  to  wriit^^l,ra[  ^ 

T^i^iwT  ^ ^ b^hly  impn^ijible.  that  ■ nwrtri#-«i  aat*. 


, “ s^yisae  wcsi«,  KdlJ  lO  UQ  WrillM  fKkrtn  01  Imlififi 

h A rfponjMU  impi^uible,  ih*t  ■ mfftricAl  copr  of  Um  KrvtW* 

..printed  lU  Peri,  wIohk.1  . dale. 
ire  come  under  ilie  nw  ? an,i  ,k.  / . '■'1. 


w.i  p.  „ rBTO,wiu»ooi  a dale.  Verr  few  .k—LT'' 

rnoianota  bare  come  under  tfie  ptew : and  the  ooobaTali 
to  Rote,  are  of  ito  lart  dean-S^Tkiw  4*  Xbmtan  dt 

MftHcnl  Roma^J^.  /X-wlaaon  pr^ed  to  JhUon’r 

linm  o^or*i  Lkimt  Aniaut,  wlicra.lha  faUowiag 

**  Anlfoae,  fK<il,  bel  Mier, 

Tu  es  el  piuiulk  Bertniii 
fj’  rjw«  t«  chjimrr  (fe  TrtiUii 

Uudeplot  lou^ne,  ae  lu  eez.*’ 


to  iranid^'^  Mlhor  im  that 

H.ln.nll.  and  add^.  IW-lwln.  fia, 


meinoncr  non  cTnu'il*  en  dtonTrt  ’’I’Lf”"®  **  obamw.  mala  n'es  c 

oont»  ry  mn  ^ ^ 'n«ntent  dl  oometu-  m ell  lucleor.  Nut 

la  llo^  In  llto  tto'^^  ' P- 

concliKto:  ‘W  V .inT^^’a  fin  Hu^tU  TV^thiu 

qa’cllefnl  litnireefacripteen  k main  itJalh  de  T>^»,  en  la  manleni 

^e«nii  flit  imar  ento^-  PlwrejWi  firef  oia  Unaua*.,  a du 

nl  p^  vera.  oo  II  conrii^,’  ^ fiL^f,X  >*o" P*»  P«/  rkne 

mefK*trela.toUrl«^^5i,l“  J ^mt  lea 

In  the  m.«um.  ltoi?7rpH^'*„‘^  « *«.  “«««  " 


It  i!.h  tto^^'.il^‘3,i“^'„;,"iJ:^  crefonial 

fw  aranwl  «n.^  to  tto *^5^ 

cewon  into  the  aunamcr.  ifeaLw 

ibg  way  loto  (Ui  blund^.  ^"wn«  04  c^poime,  tom.  i f.  L raocbci  Ud 
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^le»^’il  parfait  modfelo  d«i 

rar’SreTiiiinn 

xr.taJ?te,wsXjj;  5»  7"'‘r»!j»  [fjjs'x'sfi.'^ 

asreSiS  wB  “i.XEr?bo  «otk  «««i  i« 

‘Tir'.WSS'i.nntrf  .t  <<»"7  ■»  T/!);S,i‘W»  jiS 

'"m  «unc  Deny.  Janot  had  already  P“Wi«»Jod,'^‘ 

a wr«'?] 

rifas  £ ffi  (.be  >!«  ”fi»,”s^,“S3  Sij; 

"“r'ASr™.?, ' ® 

Have  lilU*>  connexion  with  ench 
ftloi1i*R  . I^/•f/>rw  rtT  JWWlfldiuf  i*  only  one  instance,  amonjf 

oimI  trontinunUons  witl»out  mercy  or  end.  i/i„«_,  „r  vuitr 

An^iw  imtunce  of  the  wimc  nature  u the  »i*tory^  Yaate 

/« VrtiS^iaon  whom  Y.oude  i.  bM 

errt  to  h^r  lover.  Thi.  work  wa*  nublwh^ 
dlTpre  in  15M.  and  b cntillcil.  U Ro^  du 
VMiif'  li!  Triate  Ala  de  Tristan  df  Ijionnow,  ChtvcH^  de  Ui 

aiUe ; awe  lea  nobU  proessea  de 

dTceiijii*’  powerfld  fay*,  who  tore  awiCTcd  him.  lor  h« 

unincrcirully  beaten  by  the  rainea,  n Tri^/retn, 

whole.  Don 

''"ft‘5^?OTiance  of  Tristrem  wa*  modernized  by  Jean  Mau- 

• In  Ihk.  w W.  haw  wre,  1» 

ihT'c^inU  of  Y««W. ».  ««Uo«d  M . 
ptf  aou  wcU  known  to  Qtwtti  Oucntvtf  i 

“ (lo«rat  WM I ,i«ncwhll«,  **bta«  rf**®*!*  , , „ 

Thai  BerxU  oc  Uuuitvagn,  ihoM  burvlo.  » ookl. 

t M«M»Un,l*>Wo«,  ibttuherwxlioo. 


(in  dU  C Angevin,  and  puWiAed,  ^ Paria.  in  16^  jP 

far  inferior  to  the  orinoal  work.  AjWoty  wa*  tbo"  ^ 
iny  ta.tc,  and,  thoujh  it  "yy. 

nut  of  the  dlicit  amour*  of  Trutrom  aiw  yicuii,  jcoo 

h^  dotio  hii  bet.  8ir  Trotoeni  i*  k^wl' whStl 

perfection  of  chivalry,  hu  fau  paramour  t«nTlii*d 

The  History  qf  Triatrem  wa*  rjot,  119  far  a*  I 
• .*  •.<  ■ MnmratM  work  I but  hi*  advonUire*  make  a part 

of?he  collec^n  ^IM  the  Morte  Arthur.  coa^niM  gi^t 
of  it  l^tS  of  Kouml  T^le.  extmel^ 
ou  mu^h  art  or  combination,  from  the  van^  F^nch 
on  that  lavourite  topic.  Tin*  work  wa.  c^PtW  br^  T»w^ 
Malwy.  or  Maleorc.  in  the  ninth  year  of 

and  pnnted  by  Caxton.  It  ho*  aince  underMne  «^r^c<uu^ 
unacciwlomed  to  the  *tudy  of  loti^M.  »nouid 

SiS&lfSS 

U now  time  to  speak  of  iho  pre^l  publicati^.  T.i-frjiu. 

Ill  Tn*  PRESENT  bdition  of  iho  Roinanco  of  ®r  jnristTay 

tell  Ito  t^  upon  hi*  authunty. 

••1  va*  U EroeWooi*  t 
■with  Tarauu  <>.11  Y thwe  ] 

' TtarhertYreAlnr^, 

Who  Trlnr«i  gmt  Md !««,"  ««• 

‘•'IVmMtelh.Inloua, 

ftMiitoon  M tbu  wsm*” 

S?rit  hSw^"^at  tSSlL.ao  i*  t^jdly^ 

Sbic  to  the  iieriod  in  which  he  livedT  .“  ■??2L'to^^’pere^^ 

to  conclude,  that  «omc  m inali^  ‘if^'^rfr^htSTkl^Ce^ 
Thnin.t  the  Rhvmcr.  had  learned,  a*  nearly  as  ne  couw,  ure 

torv  of  Sir  Tristrem,  and.  from  In*  lecitatioo,  or  ty hap*  * 
ha?  iMMed  through  several  hand*,  the  compiler  of  the  Auefa^ 

i E 

mu*t  liavc  boon  introduced,  a*  weii  a.  a •«■  w » -1  ' 
rtylc.  which,  in.poetry  pre«^^ 


ind  that  f^'ii*nty  of  *t.Ww^^^  duSicTS 

without  otnilUn*  »oroe  part  of  tire  wpW^or.  ^ ^ 

may  allow  for  the  introduction  of  more  tnodcro  wor^  ano  w 
corruptions  introduced  by  ft^uent  still  be 

SJtemtic  of  tire 

visible,  or  the  romance  which  we  rend  h notw  m accw 
in*ly  tire  con*truction  of  tire  poem,  now  given 

wvv^culiar  character.  The  word*  are  chrefly  thowi  oI 

'rUere  MTAB  A nAtufsl  coiisefluenco  ofUiC  rouiupucaiwn  «»«  * . 7, 

ffiioiJi  VwM  toSble  for  the 
ro*lntroduce  the  variety  demanded  by  jW 

I iMr  Price,  lemrnr,  wWl.  hnp-nln*  8lr 

' '"o-rriE^.r:A'4^^  - -a-; 
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jl  woflt,  that  flw  nrthor  mcom  to  rely  upon  the  mnple  and 

nafiatioa  of  incidenU.  afWwanis  ao  backncyod,  bj  lufTi- 

ciaal  in  hb  time  to  aecure  the  attention  oflbe  hearers.  Wo  have 


oi^  to  compare  Ihia  moik’  of  narratiun  with  tlie  circuitous  and 
tlimHe  flcMiwhes  of  the  Anirlu-Norman  Rimeur,  to  decide  tlie 
VKitioa  airetuijr  agitated,  which  of  these  poems  was  iho  mod«d 
oTtbeoCttcr. 

h m not  alone  in  the  brevity  of  the  narrative,  but  also  in  the 
oecasjonal  ohecuhty  of  the  construction,  that  tJiv  stylo  of  an  oro, 
ranch  older  than  that  of  Barbour,  may  be  easily  recocnised. 
There  is  an  elliptical  mode  of  narralion  adopted,  which  ratlicr 
hsois  al.  than  details  the  story,  and  which,  to  make  my  mcnniiig 
pfain  by  a modem  oomparison,  m the  (HbbonUm  of  roniunce. 
wlmeTer  attenmU  to  make  a prose  version  ofthis  poem  will  find, 
that  It  in  posaible  to  paraphrase,  hut  nut  Uterally  to  translate  it. 
In  this  peculiar  structure  of  s^le  consiotoH,  we  may  su^iposc,  (he 
geafnf  Inftta,  complained  of  by  Robert  do  Brunno,  which  noliles 
aad  gentry  alone  iXHild  comprehend,  and  which,  liau  (hat  annalist 
1.  the  poor  and  ignorant,  whum  in  charity  he  laboured  to 
could  not  have  eomprahondod  his  history. 

To  answer  the  descnption  of  Robert  de  Brunne  in  every  re- 
spect. d is  &nber  necessary,  that  the  romance  of  Sir  Triatrem 
seottid  be  whtten  in  a sUange  and  peculiar  stanza.  Accordincly, 
aatansa  oo  complicatod.  and  requiring  so  mony  rhymes,  os  that 
of  the  fidlowing  pom,  is  perfaaps  nowhere  employed  in  a long 
aamtive  ; at  least  it  hiu  not  been  the  fortune  of  the  Editor  to 
■eeCa  romaiKse,  written  in  any  which  nearly  approaches  it  in 
MScuItjr.  *rbe  common  romances  are  cither  in  sliort  rhyming 
eoapleta.  ur  in  veiaes  similar  to  that  ado|>tod  by  Chaucer  in  Sir 
napos.  both  stanaas  of  a simpio  structure.  But  in  Sir  TrUtran 
the  UL,  ad  Mh.  luid  7th  lines  of  each  stanza  must  rhyme  tortc- 
ttertas  must  the  9d,  4th.  Sth.  8th,  and  loth;  and,  finally,  the 
■thand  llth  must  lUsu  oorrespond  in  sound,  it  may  be  irntrussi' 
hit  to  determine  whether  this  be  the  rime  emoet  or  alrangere,  ur 
tasena,  or  eaUreiaee.  mentioned  by  Robert  dc  Bninnu  ; but  every 
ihWdrr  in  venes  will  agree,  that  the  formation  of  tire  stanza  is 

aintficate.  and  such  aa  could  only  he  undertaken  bv  one  who 
himsnlf  master  of  the  language,  and  wlio  wrote  Arr  persons 
ofiaak.  capable  of  understanding  Die  merits  of  the  complicated 
iiies  to  wUefa  be  had  subjected  himself  In  truth,  the  present 
lopy  bears  a closer  resemblance  to  those  winch  Rolicrl  do 
Ineae  heard  recited,  than  could  have  been  desired  by  the  Eililur. 
Far.  aa  the  hsstorian  says,  he  ne\er  heard  it  repented  but  what  uf 
soree  cappte  li.  e.  stanza)  part  was  omittco:  so  there  aru  at 
hast  two  msionees  of  breacJiea  in  the  following  poem,  flowing, 
■I  ai  prntiatislif  r.  from  the  same  cause.*  To  conclude,  the  rules 
the  poet  has  preserflied  to  lumself  are  observctl  with  strict 
cy,  aa^  his  rhymes,  though  nruliiplied  and  complicatcrl, 


with  rbj^  exactness-^  Binoc,  Ihcroforo,  this  more 

I ediitsoa  of  Triatrem  agrees  in  dicUun  and  structure  to 

da  docaded  deecrmtsan  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  we  may  safely  ad- 
ait,  that,  though  the  language  may  have  been  soBcncd  into  that 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  general  texture  and  fumi  of  tlie 
pona  still  closely  resemble  that  of  Thomas  of  Crcelduuno. 

It  is  proper  to  say  a few  wonb  upon  the  mode  in  which  the 
Bitoor  naa  exeeuteu  bis  task.  The  action  of  the  poem  seemcrl 
aataaJly  to  point  out  the  division  into  three  Fi/ttea,  or  Cantos, 
whach  MS  now  been  adopted.  To  each  is  prefixed  a very  fUll 
aqpaneot.  referring  to  the  stanzas  which  it  abridces,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  a running  paraphrase  to  the  poetry.  The  moilem  th 
hm  becM  sulietituted  uniformly  fur  the  Saxon  character,  which 
aaacoaea  that  sound  ; in  like  manner,  the  x has  usually  been  dis- 
caidad  lor  (he  modem  y.  or  fh;  aa  retaining  tliese  ancient  cha- 
mettn  only  throws  iinneceasoiy  emborrassmont  in  the  way  of 
lha  modero  reader.  Y,  when  used  for  the  pronoun  I,  is  printed 
wfdi  a capital,  to  distinguish  it  from  y,  the  usual  corruption  of 
ga,  the  Boson  preposition.  In  one  respect  the  Editor  is  still  un- 
rarnmim  whether  ne  bos  feliowed  his  author.  All  persons,  eon- 
vMBajst  with  aoefent  MSB.,  know  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
* ■■  fyVa  1,  sL  V ; frtti  BL  O.  1,  esch  ef  which  *Umas  wonts  (wo  tines, 
Ash*  is  ao  MoIms  la  Itw  MB. 

tn  is  wwili  whasto  mnsrh,  thst  a oomplicsted  Onicture  of  suuns  sni 
AfM  to  bs  s eharaeurislic  of  ihs  Scottish  poruy  from  this  rsmou 

MWAnrwward.  "Hw  tvsdrr  may  mt  giecinwns  in  King  Jsoioi  VI.  's  /tew- 
Iwmsg  CksSritr  qf&aUir /Rossis.  Esenin  oardsy,  Ihs  Butl  of  Ay  rahtre  has 
■fHodsHBcag  hhi  most  besBljful  prodocUona  by  uuiw  tbs  Jii^ling  tUioa  of 
Om  fWiTT  wW  thr  dkr.  Tht  sdiaUonal  abort  mis  thrown  to  towanfs  ihe 
siri  aob  saKiss,  whkh  oecun  in  ChrUt  Kirk  on  Oia  Ortm,  PMm  to  tit* 
nm,  Ac.,  MOW  hunowwl  from  ths  oanss  of  Sir  T'ritirrm. 
anating  tfas  word  RamsOd,  in  pttieftM  to  Rhihiild. 

( Tte  mbux  ot  Vnataoo’a  Ckronida,  cxeeutsd  bi  a style  of  nnsqaslled  seen- 


betwixt  V and  n.  In  the  present  ease,  the  name  of  (ho  heroine 
seems  positively  to  he  written  Yaonde,  and  is  accordingly  so 
printcti ; yet,  nevertheless,  every  analog-  goes  to  prove,  lliat  it 
ought  to  iMve  licen  written  nnJ  priiilr<r  Yfoude,  iii  order  to  cor- 
resiMiid  willi  Ihe  Yaiitt  of  tlie  Welsh,  iIr-  Ytoit  of  ,Mr.  I)ouco‘s 
Frnginenis,  tin*  laolde  of  tiower,  tin;  V’sow  of  tlie  Fabliaux,  tlie 
YatuU  of  tile  French  folio,  and,  finally,  tlie  laotia  uf  tlie  lUilians. 
Ill  tlie  Temple  (tf  Ulna,  uluiie.  we  find  Yaonde.  If  tiic  t^litor 
sliull  Im  found  in  an  enur  in  lliis  resixrcl,  his  eye  lias  iiiisIimI  his 
better  judgineiil.  Tlie  late  .Mr.  RitstNi,  however,  autlionred  liiu 
present  reading  by  precept  ami  example.:  Exce|iling  the  above 
purticiilars,  anil  a very  few  ermrs  of  the  |icn.  or  ikiim.  it  is  hoped 
this  cilitioii  of  Sfr  Triatrem  will  be  found  siifTicicntly  accurate. 

' Tbc  conriiisioii,  ner.eMiiry  to  complete  the  roinance,  has  lieen 
attempted  by  the  Editor,  in  the  same  ston/it  and  diction  with  the 
original.  The  Notes  contain  illiutraluiiis  of  tlie  text,  fioiii  tlie 
romances  and  history  of  the  iiiidille  ages,  and  particular  notices  of 
tlie  correspondence  or  discreimiicy,  occurring  lietwixt  T'lnmns’s 
narration,  and  suImciiuciiI  works  on  tlie  same  tlicme.  Tlie  n-uilor 
will  also  find  some  nilscellonoixis  tdiservalions,  naturally  intro- 
duced by  the  sulycct.  tliourli  not  immedintely  ronnerieil  with  it. 
Of  the  filossiiry  little  need  lie  siiul.  Tin;  Inlsiurs  ofMucpIiersonS 
and  Ribbald  have  greatly  remiwed  Die  difficulties  of  such  n com- 
pilation. Tlie  Editor  lias  seltlotn  allenipicd  to  trac«  any  woni  to 
Its  root,  convinced  that  what  we  suppose  n rnilical,  may  Im;  only 
a synonymous  phrase,  in  n cognate  ilinlecl,  liotli  rcfermig  to  some 
common  original.  Tlie  meaning  of  the  wools  is  therefore  given 
us  they  occur  in  the  iioem,  witlHiiit  any  pretence  to  com|>iling  a 
diciionary.i 

It  only  remains  to  acknowledge  tlie  kimlness  ami  libomlity  ol 
Ummo  fnends,  by  whose  assist.'inee  the  Editor  has  lieen  einiblcd  to 
complete  his  tnidertakiiig.  The  library  of  Ihe  late  JoJin,  Duke  ol 
Roximrghe,  containing  nn  Invaluable  collection  of  Isioks  of  chi- 
valry, was  o|>cn  to  llic  Editor  lit  all  times,  while  ii  short  stay  in 
London  iiemiitted  him  to  roiisiill  its  treasures.  The  modest  .md 
retired  disposition  of  i)m>  noiilo  proiiriclur  cxnrtorl  o promise  that 
this  benefit  should  not  lie  publicly  urknuw  ledged,— u iinnnise  no 
longer  bimliiig,  whon.nlasl  the  just  debt  of  gratitude  e^in  neitlior 
Im  Construed  into  llaticry,  nor  give  twin  to  him  to  wliose  me- 
mory it  is  reiiderml.  To  Francis  f)<Mice,  Est|.TI  Ihe  Editor  owes 
(liecommunicniKinortlirsm  invaliialtle  Fragments,  without  wliich 
it  would  have  liccn  impossible  to  illustrate  tbc  text.  Mr.  Hebcr,** 
wIkmc  extensive  and  well-scicctml  colkmtiim  is  dedicated  to  Ihi?  ge- 
neral service  of  literature,  as  well  as  to  individual  cnioyinent,  hu, 
with  bis  usual  liberality,  indulgetl  tlie  Eililorwith  the  use  of  the 
rare  Fn^nnb  iirose  folios  of  Triatan  and  Melladua,  without  which 
ho  Could  not  havesutisfaclorily  prucceded  in  his  labouni.  Of  Mr. 
Ellis'st*  kindness  it  is  better  to  My  notliing  tlian  loo  little ; the 
reader  may  judge,  from  the  Irnnutiful  AlMtract  of  (lie  French  Met- 
rical Fragments  of  the  Lay  of  .Mario,  communicated  by  that  gen- 
tleman, u part  (ami  it  is  Imt  a small  part)  of  Iho  Editor's  obliga- 
tion. To  Mr.  Owen,  as  already  mentionotl,  the  E^ditor  owes 
much  information  respecting  the  Welsh  traditions  on  tlie  sulqoct 
of  Sir  Triatrem.  "ro  those  friemU  mentionotl  in  former  editions, 

I have  n«»w  to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Wcimr,  wImmc  exten- 
sive aeqiinintance  with  ancient  poetry  has  licen  displayed  in  his 
lute  excellent  edition  of  .Metrical  Romanci^s.  To  hit  kindness  I 
owe  some  valuable  mites,  liesides  the  Aectuint  of  the  (jerman 
Romances  on  the  subject  of  Bir  Trislreni,  for  which  I l.•avo  alrea- 
dy exprt««e<l  my  gratitude.  It  remains  to  mention  L>r.  John 
Leyden,  a name  which  will  not  bo  siMin  forgotten  in  Scottish 
literature,  altiMiugh  its  owner  has  lieeii  ealle«l  to  u far  dislaiit 
field  oflnlMMir  At  tlie  commencement  of  this  work,  he  guve  his 
active  and  assiduous  nssistuncu  ; and  had  lie  remained  in  Britain 
till  circumstances  ennbletl  tlw  Editor  to  resume  his  task  aAera  lung 
disrontimianre,  it  woulil  Imvu  bei'ii  now  ollered  w-ith  more  coiili- 
denc.o  to  tlie  public,  tl  Such  ns  it  is,  tlie  labour  w hicb  it  liiu  cost  lias 
licen  dictated  by  no  other  motive,  than  tlie  laudable,  ifcA'ectuaJ 
wish,  of  contributing  U>  the  history  of  early  English  literature. 

I TV  Importairt  nallonsl  tsik  of  s I>icllon«Ty  of  0i«  Scotliin  langitsn  is  m 
much  bctler  haisls.  Dr.Joiiii  Jsinieton  of  K<Iliihu^  has  Ikcu  tong  toiling  la  thst 
illfflciilt  amt  laborious  nialcrtnlifug ; ant  sntily  ft  a only  nrccasary  lo  any  Uiat 
such  a work  is  in  imiuuloa,  to  srenro  (h«  patronage  of  every  antiquary  aist  lM- 
lolofUl.— Early  Eaia'on.— 'niis  work  lias  |iow  been  publiaheil,  ant  has  CoWj 
leallul  the  cxpccUtUons  generally  aiteftaiucil  (rum  Dr.  Jaiineaoii’s  leanibig 
ami  Imiustry. 

It  (Autlior  of  Ilhistraliona  of  Shakspearr,  Ac.— Kd.  I 
* • I Kicliani  Heber,  Eaj.,  long  .M.l'.  for  tlie  Dnivenily  of  Osfont— I’VI  1 
tt  (George  KUis,  Kaq.,  author  of  die  Specimens  of  Ancient  English  Ro- 
mance, Ac.  Ac.— I'il.  1 

IJ  So  atamls  Ihe  passage  in  the  nulier  edttiona.  Unhappily  H Is  now  necee- 
mnr  lo  odd,  i)uu  Mr.  Ellia,  Mr.  Weber,  and  Dr.  (.cyiien,  am  oo  more. 


I 


APPENDIX,  No.  I. 


CHARTER  GRANTED  BY  THE  SON  AND  HEIR  OP  THOMAS  OP  ERCELDOUN, 

TO  THE  CONVENT  OP  SOLTRA. 


rBOM  THB  CHABTVLABT  OF  TUB  TBIKITT  HOUSE  OF  SOLTBA,  AOVOCATBS*  UBBAET,  W.  4.  14. 


ER8YLT0N. 

OuNTBUt  Ml  literas  riium  vel  auditum  Thooiaa  de  Erdtdoun 
filiuf  et  hefM  Thome  Rjrmour  de  Erdidoun  lahttem  in  Domino. 
No^Tfitif  mo  per  (bitem  et  baculum  in  pleno  judicio  miipiaMe  oc 
per  prcMntct  quietcm  clainaMe  pro  me  et  ncrcdibui  meia  Ma- 
liiitro  domuji  8ancie  Trinitatii  dc  Mitre  et  Fratribua  ejuadem  do* 
mua  lotam  tcrram  mcam  rum  omnibus  p^incntiltua  auia  quam 
in  tenemcnto  de  Ercildoun  hercdilarie  (enui  renuncinndo  de  loin 
pro  mo  nt  heredibua  meia  omni  Jure  et  clamco  que  ego  aeu  ante* 
coaaoret  mci  in  eadem  terra  aiioque  temporo  de  perpetuo  iia* 
buimua  aive  de  fuUiro  habere  poaaumus.  In  cigua  rci  teatimoniu 
ntaentibua  his  tiiillum  meoro  appoaui  data  auud  Ercildoun  die 
Martis  proximo  post  A»tum  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  Srmonis  et 
Jade  Anno  Dorouii  MUIcsimo  oc.  NonaBeairao  Nooo. 


In  addition  to  vritat  has  been  said  concerainc  Thomas’s  resi- 


dence at  Eariatoun,  it  maybe  notked,  that  there  ka  ^dim  in  the 
wall  of  the  church  of  that  village,  bearing  thk  inseiiptMn : — 

'*  AnU  RTTiwr**  taoa 
1.1a  In  UiB  place.  ” 

Accordinf  to  tradition,  this  atone  was  transferred  from  the  aid 
church,  which  stood  some  yards  distant  6um  the  more  modern 
edifire.  In  I7SS,  this  ancient  inscription  was  defaced  by  an  idto 
boor,  in  a drunkon  frolic.  The  present  elerryman,  with  areat 
propriety,  compelled  him  to  replace  it  at  his  own  expense,  in  the 
same  words  as  formerly.  *rhe  new  inscription  is,  of  courso.  in 
moflem  characters  ; those  which  wore  defaced  are  s^  to  have 
been  very  ancient  The  spelling,  also,  is  probably  modernized. 
A riffltl  of  sepulture  is  still  claimed  there  by  MisorM  named  Ls.aa- 
MONT ; which  seems  to  conlhm  the  popular  tradltioo.  tirat  tho 
Rhymer  did  either  himself  bear  that  name,  or  thatit  was  adopts 
by  tome  of  liii  descendants. 
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II. 


CNOLYmoN, 

I A w nmt  TVyrbin  sob  TaBtn  a 

OmUmai  so6  Ow^,  gwmU  bod 
TtyMtm  dab-  UyiMS  aOtn  oIgsAr- 
Shir  ar  sorisiS,  a fyru  « ArtAwr  SB  oe 
H •Uoryr  t fdtiom  si  sot  oe  4 rvyo 
«t  AtSmr;  <w  t srorless  TVyKos 
tc«3rn(  i iswr  M 101  ya  ol  4 . oe 

M xattk  tr  mab  oad  «r  Oesrrwm  y 
noomdAmr. 


VERSES, 

IFKrA  ptuatd  httvffn  TVyrfitn,  ton 
of  TaUtex.  and.  Gvnlzmnl,  mn  of 
Otpynx,  of  In-  Ttyttan  hnJ  bien  thrm 
ymri  Outi>/ t/urourt  0/ Arthur  uruUr 
ditpUnaurtj  nnii  t/tt  sending  of  Ar- 
thur  28  I)/  Al«  Oetrrrinr*  !u  aner/ipt  to 
hold  of  him,  and  hring  him  10  Ar~ 
iMttrf  nna  TVyiton  Shrea  them  nil  to 
Iheg70urui,ane  after  the  other ; aruihe 
came  nolfornnubot^AidforUietake 
of  OteaUmai,  at  tfoblm-Tangutd. 


OmelxmoL 

Urvyrtyl  vys  ton  aidsassrl 
Psn  vs  y nor  ya  4 ssossrl  I 
Fwy  wyt  vflsrt  SD*thha«n 


INnatthnms  it  tht  wsra  natunUy 
'When  lb«  tes  it  kt  bsM : 

Who  art  then,  warrior  laccupnbMMl. 


Trjfotan. 

Vue  lyDt  Owatamai  noe  yrndria, 
O baiunal  (i  ortlvis, 

Mi  a wnaws  wstd  byd  tsabo. 


Grtalxmed. 

Ttyitan,  ohonot  il  y pwyllwn 
Oni  yn>  Rwnetai  >t  ana’m. 
Minoan  a woawii  gotta  ag  alhtii. 


TrytUm. 

Ml  ai  gotyn  V awtn, 

Ao  nit  govynav  ar  graotn, 
Pwy  y milvyr  lyr ohn  Uasn7 

(hralxmai. 

TVytlan  gynnettaa  hynod, 
N'tl  yd  ynl  ilh  adnabod : 
Teulu  Artfaur  ly  yn  dyrad. 


gVytlea. 

IWt  fonnwiy,  thrahmai,  if 
hkooabat, 

V iboa  watt  nodsr  azostt  of  toil, 
1 wooU  cnate  blond  Is  (hs  kasm. 


Owotnwgl. 

l^yWan.  from  that  1 wnold  bat*  enof- 

UoIm  I Sioald  he  rthued  by  my  wrisu 
I alto  would  act  at  1 couU, 


TrftUut. 

I do  aik,  for  the  udet  of  hiwQigtnss, 
And  1 will  not  aik  00  the  plar«  of  gotv, 
Wbo  Uw  warrion  tbatart  btion  me  7 

OtteilrmaL 

Trytlan,  of  icmariiahJe  taketa, 

Th^  bt  not  (o  raeogahe  tbta  ; 

Uw  family  of  Arthur  be  tbty  whs  ooow. 


TrytUtn. 

Prwyttyl  tyt  ton  a dwran  t 
CM  tent  hrwytijrl  ta  garabaa. 
To  art  Uhl  mi  yw  Ttystan. 


(htaixaoL 
IVywan  barabri  dhal, 

'Tn  uyt  trin  iilil  ymgulai, 
Cydymallh  n att  Uwaltmal. 


TVytton. 

Mi  a wnawn  tr  Gwaltma)  yn  oyr, 
O bal  wakb  cotayt  yn  rhy t, 

Natgwwd  y brawd  «r  d gUyt. 


Owaitstal 


TVyttsn. 

INniralUioai  bs  a watt  and  a thunder 
Moral : 

While  they  be  tuaraltuoua  In  their 
oourte, 

Is  tht  dap  of  coodioti  tm'DytUm. 

OaaltmaL 

iyy4an.  of  bnltlm  euiirermtion. 

Id  the  luy  of  conflict  Owl  would  not 
teeliMie  hlmtrlf, 

A eompaiiion  of  tMne  was  Owahmal. 

Trjfxtnn. 

I would  perform,  tor  dicHdie  of  Gwab. 
mai.  III  a .lay  of  action, 

Shonlil  (here  be  the  wort  of  reddening 
prewntly  Koinp  on. 

What  wnnki  not  be  done  byabrotber 
forMtftihiwI 


OmaUmai. 

*n(Tataii,  of  eonipieuoua  taicnia, 

Uf  tp^4iirtrlng  ibaA  from  thy  toil, 

1 smOwabaaiiUM  uephsw  of  Arthur. 


TVyrteii. 

Arthur  nl  ymogtlar. 

New  cant  cad  al  tyngedar : 
O’m  Unit  mlniiau  a Guar. 

OeeeilxmaL 
Trytlan  gyraill  rhianei, 

C'yn  mT^  yn  newahh  gorvss, 
Uotni  dim  yw  Uikiwres, 

TVytfnn. 

O car  ry  nfhtn  ar  ry  ngUno, 
A’m  Haw  lean  I'm  difyn, 

Ai  gwaclh  rinnao  nog'niidynt 

Oterdxmtd. 
TryMan  gynnrtvnu  ectilr, 

Cyii  cyniiaaa  lliawt  llavur, 

Na  wtthod  yn  gar  Arthur. 

Tryttan. 

Owalunal,  ohonot  U y pwyUsv, 
Ac  o'm  pen  y Uaruriav  t 
T al  ym  tsrir  y carat. 


Teyttan. 

Arthur  1 will  not  aroid, 

Nine  bundled  buttlm  tun  I wQ  plsdsi] 
if  I 4m11  ba  tlafai,  I too  will  4syr^ 


Owalrmiii 

Tiratao,  the  friend  of  dajneria, 
Btfore ^ng  to  the  pec kal  of  nst, 
Beal  ofall  ia  pariVstion. 


TVyeten. 

If  I than  hsTi  my  twued  SB  my  thigh. 
And  niT  rWu  htnd  to  defwid  ms, 
Wont  bt  flhen  than  any  paraan? 

Gwolratoi. 

TryMan,  of  eooM>'ic»<au  lalcoW, 

IMbn  the  furttaMe  of  many  a log. 

Do  not  r4nae,  at  a friml,  Aithar. 


TVytfnn. 

Owahrati,  from  thm  I will  sws  dhers- 
tion, 

AM  (ram  lay  htsd  (1.  a.  tMM  r«i«SltM> 
I will  act  ] 

AsItfaaUbalstsd.Iwailsw. 
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ChtmlrmaL 

Tkrwsimntcrka  btatofu, 
Oov^pd  CAwd  oain  dtfi 
Dp«i  I ynjwtiad  a’Ui  f>r. 


g— toawi 

Ityrian,  ef  talnMa  to  b«  fbrinKat, 
Bf()KiMit«lb|rriiov«t'ii  houlnd  o«kr, 
Comm  to  «n  liMrrWw  with  cby  (ilml. 


TVfttm, 

GwitaMl  iMtiiao  («Til«Tys, 
gwlrtU  eamd  caa  ritrc : 
IlihiM  0 nr  lb  oiTiiTs. 


TVyfioa. 

GvahmaJ,  «Uh  antorti*  tadbfaic  10* 
babont, 

B*  dnocbad  br  «bo««  a bundrad  for- 
tovi ! 

Ihea  «0I  go  vIm«  ihoa  aant  tMre. 


Jktmmdmgh  TVj  0wt  gyia  Qiwb-  AW  Amt  cam*  TVyCi  atoag  »<iA 
awl  0 Artfair.  OnaUmgilit  Aftkur. 


OoralyiJJ  mwod  <m  ul  t 
QroMtw  vnb  DryMan  ay  oaL 

lypOn  «T»  b«B«bTtg  Do, 

C*t  djr  •Biaijl,  and  a to, 

A Biinnau  xn  iMntaaJa. 

Trjauin  tMiMkrlg  cadao, 
Cpnnxr  gjr«t*l  a’r  foiau, 

Ac  jrn  tfwk  gad  vtmiaa. 

Tryilaa  bcndarif  inaarr  eaO. 
Car  df  genalxl  iil’th  iwg  gar^ : 
NId  o«ra  mg  c0  a'r  llaU. 


Oartraial 
Irtar  aabdaa  lyiiaia, 
CbralxiiJ  eaaod  out  pta ! 
I%0a  OtTWaa,  fapa  k«ca 

ArtkM^. 

Owl— 1 aWdMaadh^ 


0»alnnai. 

AtOmt,  W anvm  dlgiiUM, 
BadrtndHd  bf  ilKmrr  B hoodiad  hMda 
BAobl  TiXatoa  I ba  thoo  gtaiL 

Artintr. 

Garabnai,  of  aA*«w»  wttbMit  Stall, 


TVpttei. 

Aithor,  oboMi  a {MryllaT, 
Aal’ih  bw  f epramr; 
Ae  a T7orx  ■»>  ai  gwnax- 


2S9 

Bt  dMBOhU  bx  tbowr  a bbodrtd 

hooawi 

Wtlcooa  to  Tryatan,  mj  ntfbrw  I 
TrjFMan,  fair  baabr  of  a boat, 

Lore  til*  oation,  Ktx  on  what  haiB  bean, 
b*  1 aWo  Uw  hiM  <A  the  trib* 

IVyaUn,  tba  leader  of  tiattlM, 

Taka  than  eO^  with  the  beat. 

And  In  right  MOW  alto  ha. 

Tryjtan,  th*  leader  grant  and  wbt, 
Igart  ihr  iiatiou,  bana  will  OM  taka 
hold  of  thee! 

Work  no  cnoloeat  batwean  oait  Irbnd 
and  anothCT. 

Tramm. 

Arthor,  from  thae  1 adll  b*  naraiaded, 
And  to  thy  hand  (t.  a digmly)  I makr 
a alutatloB : 

And  wbai  tfaoa  oowanandltt  I wiQ  are- 

cau. 


APPENDIX,  No.  III. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LAI  DEE  CHEVREFOIL, 

BT  MADEMOISELLE  BfARlE. 


lAMnncbple*Mdwi(faU»  Lay  which  ii  called  ChcvTf'foil.  I.ct 
aKitdak  to  you  truly  on  what  occaainn  Rtvaa  mndu,  nmltiy  wjunn. 
Haay  (!*•'*■ 'I  -<1  haw  oamiled  the  ttory  tn  iin; ; ami  I inivi;  ai<i»  toiimi 
rt  in  wtt'si  «t  the  work  which  treat*  nf  Triatrnn.  iind  of  the  Q>w.*ii : 

ai4 WTUaeir  low.  which  wan  to  rufiitianl,  Irom  wliirh  tlM*y 
a tboMaiMl  torrowa , and  then  liotli  etptivd  on  the  kuiim*  day  * 
Kiiv  Uajke  htidbiM  much  ofit  ndM  with  hi*  ncpiiew  Triatran  ; 
aai  bad  baiiiahMl  hiip  oo acrount  of  hui  ntiuchmcnt  loilx'  Uimoii. 
TN  eaimd  fitto  Iim  own  nnintry,  into  Houth  Wulea 

wMa  ha  waa  trara lyent  there  a whnte  yenr  of  ainictjon  | nnil 
batac  thB  Nhadden  to  reitim,  becaonu  caiuleiaof  lifi'.  Do  not 
wisShr  at  (Ida  ; Cir  a true  lover,  when  In*  wuhes  an*  crm«iYl  by 
iaakgaMahta  bhatarlw,  can  «et  no  bound*  to  hi*  gritd'.  Tnatrun, 
thaaftiaa.  than  dthan  todaapair,  left  hia  home  t tiaaetd  into  (.'orn- 
wal.  liw  aiwda  of  the  ttlieen  ; and  concealed  iiiniaclf  in  ilto 
cbacBaM  sart  of  Iho  fiupt ; fnm  whence  hn  iMunl  only  at  iIm; 
diiga  of  a*  day.  at  whkm  ijmc  m took  up  his  iMUintr*  omune  the 
pewamtt  asd  too  pooreat  «f  mankind.  After  fruriuent  que*tiona 
in  thaae  hia  boata.  concomtng  the  public  nowa  of  the  court,  he  at 
Iwafth  hanaod  that  the  King  had  convoked  hia  borons,  ami  sum 
awwal  them  to  attend  him  at  PbntecosU,  at  the  castio  of  Tinlu> 
gal.  Tiietran  was  rgoieoil  at  toil  new*  t because  it  was  itniKw 
tdbii  that  the  Queas  coultt  arrive  at  tlie  meeting  without  giving 
hm  an  owuttwnky  of  gattlOK  a sight  of  her  during  the  >mmey. 
On  the  TpWotedday.  theroroRi.  bc  took  hi*  station  in  tliat  part 
of  the  ikaUigh  tvhich  the  road  pawed,  cut  down  a branch 
of  eethe,  tNe^.l  gmoothad  it.  wrote  hi.*  name  on  it  with  the 
lioaalaf  laakadh,  tognUiertrith  other chanictcrs,  which  the  Queen 
wu«M  Wed  toow  how  to  decipher.  He  perceives  h<>r  anpronch- 
iag- • N aeea  her  examine  with  attention  every  object  nn  her  nrrui. 
InmMv  tkoea  they  had  rccogniaed  each  other  by  moan*  of  a 
iiiaiito  desioa  aad  ba  tnista  that,  should  she  cast  her  eye*  on 
* Msfbk,  who  drew  ad  bar  naMrtsb  fram  Bivtagne,  pmhably  r«fm  to  miM 
AfaadoHgdUOB  ef  iht  hsNo*y  cf  dm  Ul-lattd  lover*. 


the  slick,  she  will  suspect  it  to  luilong  to  her  lover.  This  was  tna 
purjHirl  of  the  chnractew  traced  on  it : — Thai  he  had  long  been 
waiting  tit  n 4i.<ta««»,  in  ho|>i-s  of  tadnp  favourerl  w iifi  «imio  ex- 
in-rhi'nl  which  niigiit  jifocurc  him  u mct  ljug,  w itliout  winch  Iw 
<*miUI  HO  longer  exMl.  It  was  With  tlioac  Iwn  us  with  the  c/iepce 
/oft  nnil  IIh-  COtire  When  tlw  hiiiMiv  suckle  I ms  caught  hnUi  of 
tlt<‘  c/Ktrt,  unit  encirch’d  it  hy  its  the  two  will  inx*  to- 

getls'f  and  floun.'ih ; hot  if  uny  raie  n**o|ve  to  sever  them.  Uio 
crglrs  suddenly  dies,  ami  Ihe  Ismey  suckle  with  it.  .Sweet  fnend, 
.•ro  It  is  with  iisj  I rannm  live  without  you.  not  yiai  williout  me." 

Tls'  Queen,  slowly  rilling  o'r,  imrceives  the  stick,  nnil  reeng- 
ni»"*  the  wi’lI  kiMiwn  characters.  Slic  onlers  the  knights  who 
I iiccompHny  her  to  slop.  Hhe  is  tirmi  j she  will  gi>t  olT  her  homa 
for  a short  tiinc.  and  take  some  re{HMe.  Site  culls  to  her  only 
I her  maid,  her  laithful  Brenguein  ; nuit*  lire  road  t idungv*  into 
I tlw  thickest  nnrt  of  the  forest ; and  finds  him  whom  sho  loved 
more  than  all  llie  world.  Both  am  delighW  heyond  ineasmr  at 
this  meeting,  which  gives  thorn  full  loisure  to  rsmeert  their  future 
oro/eet*.  8lie  tells  him  that  he  may  now  la>  eaoly  reconciled  to 
his  uncle:  That  Ibi'  King  has  ofleo  regretted  his  abaci  ice.,  and 
: RttrilHiles  lo  the  maticirm*  accusations  of  their  common  enemies 
I IIh:  severe  mnnsuro  of  hi*  hnnishment.  After  a long  conversation, 

' the  Qiiei'n  tears  herself  from  him:  and  they  Jteparaie  with  mu- 
I lunl  gnef,  Tri«lran  returned  to  Smith  Wafi-*,  fnim  whence  bo 
was  s«K>n  reeallcd  hy  hii  uncle;  hut.  in  file  meantime,  he  hnd  re* 
peated  to  lumself,  over  and  ovvr  neain,  every  word  of  his  mi* 
iress's  luto  eiHiversiition  ; nod.  while  full  of  the  joy  la;  fell  at 
ha  ving  seen  her,  he  coiniiosml  {tn'inga  [s-rfi'Ct  niasierof  tlie  harp) 
a new  Iny,  describing  his  stratagem,  its  miceess,  his  delight,  ond 
the  very  words  uUerivl  hy  tie*  Queen  I will  icH  yini  the  n.’liiie  ^ 
the  layi  It  is  called  ftoof-fen/ in  Knghsh.  ami  Chevrefoll  in 
French.  I have  now  told  you  the  whole  truth. 

I t This  MOOS  to  sUikU  to  Uielr  MKivi  ctmununicfuionl  by  mtaiixef  chips  of 
I wood  thiDWO  Into  a liw. 


APPENDIX,  No.  IV. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUCHINLECK  MS. 


ADVOCATES*  LIBRARY,  (W,  4. 1.) 

AND  A CATALOGUE  OF  ITS  CONTENTS. 


Trs  vahiable  tMO«d  of  andcot  poatra  (bmu  a thick  quarto 
Tniwar  eootaininc  S9l  leaves,  and  44  dtroivot  pieces  of  poe^  ; 
taaM  mere  frasments,  and  others,  works  of  great  length.  The 
WfiMmy  of c*eh  poem  ha*  oriaii^r  been  adorned  with  an  illu- 
-wTr  TT ; for  Uie  eake  of  which  the  Rnt  leaf  has,  in  many  coaes, 
bieo  tom  out.  and,  in  others,  cut  and  nratilatnd.  The  MS.  is 
wriOeB  oa  parchment,  in  a distinct  and  beauti/bl  hand,  which 
the  most  able  antiquariea  are  inrhned  to  refer  to  the  earlier  part 
sf  the  V4th  eentury.  The  pastes  are  divided  into  two  columns, 
snlrsi  wbm  the  vanes,  Muig  Alexandrine,  occupy  the  whole 
Niah  of  the  quarto,  lo  two  or  three  instances  there  oemrs  a 
*«rt»ri.—  of  the  baod'writint ; but  as  the  poems  regularly  follow 
each  ether,  tfaenr  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  iuteratiomi  in- 
•heoie  an  earfcr  or  later  date  than  may  be  reaaonably  ascribed 
te'dH  rest  of  tire  worh ; aitfaongb  thaSatne  ogainat  Smioaie,  No. 


44,  teems  rather  in  an  older  band  than  the  otben,  and  may  ba  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  MS.  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  in  1744, 

Alexander  Boswell  of  Aochinleck,  a Lord  of  Session,  by  Uia 
title  of  Lord  Auchinleck,  and  father  to  the  late  James  BoaWlI, 
Esq.  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johoaon.  Of  its  former  history  nothing 
is  known. 

Many  cireumstancee  lead  us  to  oooeludeu  that  the  MS.  has  bean 
written  in  an  Anglo-Norman  convent  That  it  has  been  com- 
piled in  England  there  can  be  little  doubt  Every  poem  which 
has  a portim0  local  reference,  oooceras  South  Britatn  akne. 
Such  are  the  satirical  verse*.  No.  31,  in  the  foibwtng  cataioaue ; 
the  Liber  Rtgwn  Anglia;.  No.  40 ; the  Satire  against  Simonie, 
No.  44.  On  the  other  nand,  not  a word  is  to  be  found  in  Ihe  ool- 
leetioa  relatinf  paitienluly  tu  Scottish  ofiurs. 
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No.1.  The  Legend  <if  Pope  Orefory.—eix  l«avoi.  Impeifect 
both  at  befinniiui  and  end.  Thu  article  ia  on  the  top  of  too  pace 
maiiced  aa  No.  8 ; from  which  we  find  that  five  prcr^inc  poems 
have  been  lost.  8t.  GreffOQ''<>  alory  is  more  iaorrible  than  that 
of  (Edipus.  He  is  the  ofbprinc  of  an  incestuous  connexion 
betwixt  a brother  and  a sister ; and  is  aAerwaida  unwittincly 
married  to  his  own  inothor.  Tlie  fracment  becins,— 

" Th'  rrl  him  enunttd  hU  wSI  V wta, 

Thsl  the  knisti!  bim  Iwl ytokl, 

Tlw  barmiiu  thsl  vert  otroicli*  prik, 

Bifini  him  Ihsi  wrrra  y<aU. 

Aik  thf  lond  thsl  ever  wss  his, 

Ihfoni  him  slk  yoos  ami  old, 
tt«  mads  his  tautf  Bttf  snd  priis. 

Thst  inani  sijrrtnf:  fer  him  fau  sold.” 

No.  a.  The  King  qfTart.—Seven  leaves,  inoludina  two  whij^ 
have  been  misplaced  by  the  binder,  and  may  bo  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  precwinir  legend.  Imperfect,  wantinc  the  end.— 

“ Herknieth  to  IM,  both  sid  and  ying, 
ytor  Mark's  k>v«,  that  sweta  Ihlnf, 

AH  hou  a wsr  hixan, 

Bitsrmc  n irwk  Criatea  kinf. 

And  an  heihsn  heye  lonlhia, 
or  Dames  the  Suialau.” 

lliis  romance  is  published  by  Mr.  Ritaon. 

Na  3.  The  HUtorv  of  Adam  and  hit  D«sc«nAtn/s,— follows 
the  misplaced  leaves  of  the  King  of  Tart,  and  concludes  upon 
the  pace  where  No.  4 beirins.  The  bef  inninf  is  wantinf . It  is  a 
work,  accordinc.to  the  poet,  oThich  antiquity  and  authonty,  beiof 
written  by  8et£— 

“ Tho  Seth  harVle  vdwn  Aiian)F|«  Illf, 

And  Ese's,  that  aras  Aflame’s  wtif, 

RishI  in  Ihilks  adti!  slrflr, 

Tbw  Adam  was  won  to  bide  kit  bede." 

Seth  left  the  MS.  in  Adam's  oratory,  where  it  remained  till  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  iliscovered,  but  could  nut  decipher  it  with- 
out Buperoatural  assistance.  It  ends,— 

“ Jmii  that  was  nomen  with  wroaf. 

And  Iholsd  man!  p tines  some, 

Amons  the  Jew«*  that  wer 
To  teiny  Adam  oal  orhSle ; 

Gif  oot  grace  for  to  winnr 
The  )ole  that  Adam  now  is  inns.” 

No.  4.  The  Legend  of  Sqmt  Afrrfrr/r.— Four  Imrea  and  a 
Perfect,  saviny  a Tew  linthi  cut  out  with  the  illumination. 


half.  - 

It  ia  a more  modem  venion  of  the  leimnd  published  br  Hickes,  in 
the  Theaaurut  Linguarum  Septentrlotialium,  and  bofins,— 

” A1  that  hen  In  dedly  anne. 

Ami  thenke  with  mcrci  to  mete, 
hnt  In  Crist  thsl  case  yon  witt 
Your  sinnes  fur  tofjMe, 

IJsten  snd  ye  sehul  here  telle, 

With  wonlm  fair  and  swcoi, 

Iht  vie  of  on  maiden 
Mao  clepetli  Seyn  MeryreU.” 

No.  B.  Legend  of  Seynt  Kaxeritu.~'Thnc  and  a half  leaves ; 
wanta  the  und,  and  some  lines,  where  Uie  illumination  has  been 
cat  out— 

*'  He  that  made  heren  and  enhe. 

And  sonne  snd  monr  for  to  schine, 

Briny  uos  in  to  his  riche. 

And  sctield  nus  frani  belle  pioa  I 
Herken,  snd  Y you  wil  telle 
The  Ilif  of  an  hohr  vintiue. 

That  irenll  trow^  in  Ima  Crist : 

Hir  name  ants  holen  Katehnr."' 

No.  7.  The  Laend  or  Remumee  of  Oirnln  Mfles,— occupies 
•even  leaves,  nim  beyinniny  is  wantinjr-  It  contains  the  adven- 
tures of  Sir  Owain,  a Northumbrian  kniyht,  in  St.  Patrick's  pur- 
yatory  in  Ireland,  where  he  saw  hell,  puryatoiy,  and  the  celesUa! 
regions.  The  last  vemes  are— 

" And  when  be  deyd  he  went,  Y wis, 

Into  the  hriyhr  loir  of  raradis, 

Thurch  help  of  Cksle’s  yiaee^ 

Now  God,  for  S^nt  t>wanls  loft, 

Oraimt  ons  heren  Mis  alioiie, 

Rifor  bis  swete  fans.” 

No.  8.  The  Ditprultowi  betuen  the  Bodi  end  the  8oule,~ 
Thm  leaves ; wants  the  concludiny  stanzas.  This  is  a dispute 
betwixt  the  body  and  soul  of  a dead  warrior,  who  continue  to 
upbiaid  each  other  with  their  sinftil  life,  until  they  are  both  car 
rted  to  the  infernal  reytona— 

” As  Y by  In  a wlnlcr's  nlyht. 

In  a dnmpenli^  bifor  the  day, 

Medwo^l  Y selyhe  a selli  sight : 

A bodi  npon  a hse  lay. 

He  haikie  ben  a modi  knight, 

And  hlel  screed  God  to  pay  ; 

Foriom  he  had  his  Ihrss  IgtbL 
The  goel  moved  oat,  and  wakl  any." 

Na  8.  The  Deteent  of  our  Saviour  into  HeO,— to  re^em  the 
aouis  of  the  nrophets,  supposed  to  have  been  confined  there  ftom 
the  Fall  to  tne  Cnicinxion.  As  this  leyend  m in  the  shape  of  a 
diaiotue,  it  ia  probably  an  edition  ofihe  fiivourite  mystery,  called 
the  Harrowing  of  KuL  It  wanta  bemnniny  and  end  and  occu- 
pies one  entire  leaf,  and  a ftayment  of  another. 

“ DOMINtTB  AIT. 

Haid  yaim  have  Y yon. 

And  saffkcd  pines  msni  oa 
ThrHtl  winter  sod  thridds  half  yen 
Hare  Y wtmde  In  loud  bers,”  «e. 

Ia  Bibl.  MS.  Hatl.  S953,  is  a poem  on  the  barrowinf  of  heD,  be* 
ginninff— 

” Alle  hertneth  to  me  now, 

A Wrip  woU  Y tetlen  M 
Of  leaqantofSitbaa.” 


No.  10.  A Mh-acle  of  the  Virgin.— Vf  ante  the  begiiminf.  Ooo 
ea£ — 

” Prom  hewn  Into  the  clerke's  boor, 

Risht  doiin  hilbrn  his  herkins  fet, 

Tlie  siinl  slight  with  grvt  honour. 

And  wd  fair  be  yon  him  yrct.” 

No.  II.  A Moraiization  upon  certain  Latin  tests.  Nine  leaves: 
wants  the  end.  It  is  written  in  a different  and  larger  ha^  than 
the  preceding  and  following  articles.— 

**  Herirneth  alle  to  my  a>eche, 

And  hsb  of  soule  I may  oa  (edw.” 

No.  19.  Amit  and  Amelion.—k  lieeutiful  romance  of  chivalry : 
of  which,  see  an  account  in  the  Notes.  The  beginning  and  end 
are  tom  out  It  occupies  thirteen  folios,  and  begma — 

**  17111  rkhe  Douke  his  f«t  rin  hold. 

With  crls  and  with  barouns  bold, 

Aa  ye  may  haien  and  lithe. 
yViarteii  niyhi,  as  me  was  told, 

With  oris  snd  with  Iiamiina  bold. 

To  ybd  Ibo  betnei  blithe.” 

No.  13.  Legend  of  Marie  MaudeUin.—Fom  leaves ; wanta  the 
beginning.  The  author  conclude*—  s 

” Ich  biseche  you  site  than  han  y-twrd. 

Of  the  Mauddaln  hoa  it  feed. 

That  ye  bisectie  al  for  him, 

ITmi  this  meti  Id  Inrliae  rim. 

Out  at  I.atin  hath  y-wrougbl. 

For  aUe  men  Latin  no  conne  nought”  Ac. 

No.  14.  The  I.egend  of  Joachim,  our  Ltuedie't  Moder.—Toa  t 
leaves.  Incomplete,  not  from  mutilation,  as  usual,  but  because 
the  autbtzr  or  transcriber  had  tired  of  his  task— 

*'  Al  that  the  prophstos  sclwwsd  whilom 
In  her  prephreie, 

Al  h was  of  our  txsd. 

And  of  his  moder  Marie ; 

Both  Moynes  and  Abraham, 

Jonas  Olid  Hdye, 

David  and  IbnM, 

And  the  holy  Gectmie.” 

Na  IS.  Or  the  Seven  Deadly  Sint.— Comp\eile.  Two  leaves.— 

Jean,  that  for  us  wolde  die. 

And  was  boren  of  Maiden  Marie, 

Foiyhive  ns,  I,ouerd,  our  miadide, 

AotThclp  as  at  oora  moate  nsdal” 

No.  18.  The  Pater-noeter,  undo  on  EngHteh.—Ooe  leafi 
wanta  the  end.— 

” Alb  that  ever  eon  and  rldeit, 

That  vrlllei  Oode’t  merci  abMen : 

I«wc<b  men.  (hat  ne  b«  no  dertces, 

Tho  that  bvm  onXIode't  arerbes. 

Listen  and  yc  acboUen  here,  I wia, 

What  youia  paier.ooaler  is.” 

No.  17.  The  Attumption  of  the  Virgin.— Fin  leaves ; wants 
the  beginning  i concludes  thus 

Now  habbe  ye  herd  the  raaoon 
Of  the  swete  sanimptloan 
Of  oura  I.nadi  briide. 

Jmu,  that  b here  swete  sonr, 

Give  oos  srece  fur  to  wone. 

In  )oM  tost  nrvere  achat  ende.” 

No.  19.  Sir  Degare.— Seven  leaves  ; wanta  trie  end,  and  abo 
some  lines  near  the  lieyinniny.  This  beautiftil  romance  is  ana- 
lyze by  Wartoo,  in  the  Hittory  of  Poetry,  voL  L p.  180.— 

“Knightcr 

fVrli  Ide  wolde  fends  . . . 

And,  techen  aiienlive  by  night  ind  dal, 

Hou  yhe  mlgtile  here  ittvngthe,  ami 
8o  dedr  a knight,  8tre  Drgairoe. 

Ich  arilb  yoa  lelb  wat  man  was  he.* 

No.  19.  The  Seven  IVite  Master*. —Fifteen  leaves  s wants  the 
beginning  and  end.  This  celebrated  romance,  or  rather  tmnm 
stories,  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Calilah  u Damneh  of  the 
Orientals.  Bee  Tyrwhitt’s  Notes  on  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Talee.  Tbe  firat  paragraph  begins,— 

” Dioeliibo,  the  mabireb  herrie, 

II*  tirok  hb  herd,  and  schoke  hb  ycMe, 

And  on  hem  made  mikb  efaere. 

And  4>ak  that  hi  alb  mi^lc  Ifaera.” 

No.  90.  Ftorice  and  Blaneheflour.—Fin  leave*;  begiiuuny 
tom  out  Tressan  has  analyzed  this  bcautifiil  tale  in  his  Cvrft 
d'ExtraUe  dee  Romant.  It  concludes,— 

'*  Noa  b thb  tab  brawl  (6  Ih’  sub. 

Of  Plorioe  and  of  hb  bmln  a bende, 

Hou  after  bob  hem  com  bote, 

8o  wil  oar  Looted*,  that  os  mala. 

Am«n  (lgf«i  al  so. 

And  Ich  *ehal  h*l^  you  thrrto.** 

Na  91.  A ftertrfoaJ  Poor,— apparently  referring  tothe.reiyjrf 
Edward  II.  Ptufect  in  one  page.  The  introduetioa  it  m aw 
nate  French  and  English,  and  begins  thua  s— 

•'  Ltn  punftrt  te  dtftrt,  ram  fail  U trap  totmU ; 

It  nb  nouOicf  wW  n*  falro,  iherafart  Eo^iond  b disiit  i 

SotfrtprinctdtlhifUUrt.ptrUeontaUdttattnt, 

At  Wsteminiur  aftte  th*  fm,  made  a grot  parboMot,”  Ac 

Al  this  parliamant  Seven  Wise  Men  delivw  their  opinioos  <* 
the  causes  of  the  natiooal  distross,  in  the  followinc  jingung  rasa- 


■urei 


”Tbef*ite*iekb,I  onderstoad*. 
Ne  may  no  king  wei  ben  bi  loads 
Coder  CM  Atmans. 

But  b*  ktmM  bhnsdr  rode 
Ha  h*  icbal  In  bods  led* 

Onr  manwid  riht, 

Per  mllM  brihl, 

IJMbmlu, 


t 

V 
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pior  Bflil  h ffliL,  tlM  toad  ii  Inralw ; 

For  mfal  k iiW,  U»  tood  k ; 

For  flhl  k flibt,  (tic  load  k ocmc  If" 

Ha  S>.  LUt  ofSamet  <tfSamum  Sarom, —occupriiif  four 
MCMi.  iMsininof  with  Aumarie.  K«itrani,  Brefauae.  B laraoir,  Ac. 
Stwtt»  ajk  fomillai  in  Inalory,  a«  Percy,  Audclr,  Warayne.  anil  the 
hke ; othm  teem  roroanlic  epitheu,  a«  Oylie-de-bua,  Front-de- 
bidle,  Lonceopee,  Ac.  There  u no. faint  of  the  purpoae  of  thia 
iiM.  whndi  IS  perfoct 

Na  S.  Of  4^  ITarvitc,— thirty-nine  folios ; wants  the  be|^ 
nine.  «nd  a leaf  nr  two  in  the  middle.  It  concludes  with  nis 
daf^adraioa  in  Nottbumberland.  prenous  to  his  marriafewith 

•*  To  Wanrike  he  k jr.wcnt, 

W «h  that  hracd  he  made  (M  Irinec  praoet. 

The  kins  »aa  bluhe  and  ct  (lad  ehm, 

Foritiai  h tryt  Gy  hole  and  fere, 

At  Warwik  Uiai  hcnulhc  henod  anoo: 

Manl  men  wootml  Uar  apoo.” 

Ha  M.  OmtinuatioH  qf  Op's  Hisfory,— in  a dilforent  stanza, 
ceotaminf  his  tnarnage,  tiis  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land,  his 
iM  with  Colbrond  the  Danish  ebampioa,  and  his  death.  Com- 
pkte.  twentr  foBos.— 

“ God  snuni  ban  heoco  htk  (o  tnede, 

Tkailhrrkai  to  ml  romaonce  rule. 

At  of  a scntil  knight. 

Ihc  laal  bodi  he  a aa  at  mek, 

Thai  erer  mi^l  bktnko  aide. 

And  fietat  inioda  in 

Ka  S.  Remdnm'e  Oy’t  Bone  qf  IParurtte.— This  may  also 
be  coMsideied  as  a continuation  of  the  foresoinc  popular  romance. 
It  ooenpies  nine  folius,  and  wants  the  end.— 

**  Joo,  (hat  ertof  miebte  moat, 
father,  and  Sooe.  aiM  Holy  Gael, 
leb  bidde  the  abone. 

Aae  then  ert  Ixxd  of  oar  diminf, 

And  meiket  hniea  and  alie  Ihiaf, 

Hi,  and  aonne,  and  mooe.*’ 

Na  ai.  Sir  Seres  qf  Hmnfona.— Twenty-fire  folioe,  oom- 
pleCe,  befiooinc— 

**  Lordiwtee  hceikndh  to  ml  talc, 
laocrricr  then  (he  nifhtiivak, 

Ihat  I aebri  <>na«'; 
or  a knkdit  I will  row  rooiw, 

Berea  a-nichle  of  llamtouo', 

Wiunaun  laana.” 

Haviof  nsed  this  stanza  for  about  three  leaves,  the  author 
ezdsucas  it  for  rhyming  couplets.— 


fiahrt.  Berk  to  hla  hooa  hatklt, 
Maehe  if  (hat  ladye  him  dradde,” 


Ac. 


No.  *?.  Of  Artkour  and  ijf  .Ver/ln,— This  long  and  curious  ro- 
nanoe  may  be,  perhaps,  the  Gref  Qett  qf  Arfhour,  ascribed,  by 
'Vintaiia.  to  Hatchenn  of  the  Awle  Royale.  It  contains  all  the 
earlier  history  of  King  Arthur,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  Round 
Table,  bat  is  leA  unconcliided  by  the  author,  or  transcriber.  The 
MB.  M complete  in  fifiy-six  folios,  beginning,— 

**  Jeeu  Oiikt,  herrn  king, 

AI  one  Rant  gate  mHng, 

And  SKdU  Marie,  that  iwete  thing. 

To  be  at  oar  bigining.  ” 

Aficr  ArUumr  and  Merlin,  occurs  the  beginnmg  of  a romance, 
in  heir  a cohnnn,  but  totally  defaced. 

No  Z9.  Hoto  a Merchant  did  hU  Wife  ternm.— This  tale  ie 
puhlkbed  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his  Ancient  PUcea  qfPoputar  Poetry. 
Is  OUT  B1&  it  wanU  the  beginning,  occupies  two  folios,  and  oon- 

**  Ynoosh  lhal  hidde  of  warkiei  wtle, 

Togiikr  ifaai  lired  rrtw  Me, 

Thai  (rid  mltl,  and  m mol  we, 

Amm,  Amen,  par  cboritc.” 

h is  the  nme  story  with  the  Groat'a  Worth  qf  WU,  and  with  the 
FeUiau,  entitled.  La  Bourae  pleine  du  aena. 

Na  ».  Hoto  our  Leuedi  Saute  (psalter)  loaa  ferat  fewnde,— 
A tniff of  the  Virgin,  complete  in  about  one  leaf  and  a half.— 
**  Looodi  ewete  and  mlldc. 

For  lore  cl  (hine  ehtkk, 

Jcaa  fi'l  of  might, 

Me,  that  am  co  wiklt, 
nrin  cchamc  Iboo  me  Kfaykk, 

Bi  day  and  U night” 

Na  3B.  Lai  U Pralne.—’VhM  lay  professes  to  be  of  Armoriean 
origm.  The  introductory  verses  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
of  the  romance  of  Sir  OrpAro.  printed  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his  Col- 
lectiao  of  Bdetncal  Romances. 

” We  redrth  ofl,  and  Ihuklh  y-wrile, 

And  dik  ekrtw  wtk  It  wHe, 

Laym  that  ben  in  harping. 

Ban  y4bundc  of  (eili  iMof 

Two  leaves  ; wants  the  conclusion. 

Na  81.  Roland  and  FVrrogus.— This  aceount  of  the  duel  bo- 
twiit  these  two  celebrated  champions,  the  Orlando  and  Ferrau 
«f  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  is  versified  from  a chapter  in  the  Paeudo- 
Turptn ; oo  fire  leaves,  complete.  From  the  concluding  stanza, 
it  would  neere  that  the  following  romance  of  Otuei  was  by  tJie 
same  author.- 

” And  al  the  Mk  of  the  lood 
Foronoor  of  Roolond, 

Thanked  Ood  old  and  young  i 
And  yede  a ptootwioun, 

Whb  eroioc  and  gcrinAyaoea, 

And  calm  mtri  coiw 

I and  wiu  la  plaot 


naia  thonkad  OodM  graes. 

AI  thn  that  ipeke  with  tong ; 

To  Oliiel  ako  yem, 

Ihat  waa  a Sarraiin  ctern, 

Pkl  mne  thk  wool  gpncig.” 

No.  33.  Otuei,  a Knight.— Thia  it  the  history  of  a Saraceo 
champion,  who  u converted  to  Christianity,  and  becomes  a fol- 
lower of  Charlemagne.  It  t«  a very  spirited  romance,  occupies 
ten  folios,  and  wants  the  end.— 

" Hoknadi  both  yinge  and  old, 

Ihat  wclifTi  heivu  of  batlailki  bold, 

And  ye  wolle  a while  diirlle, 

(X  tnkl  battailia  Icfa  wd  you  telle.” 

No.  33.  Two  leaves,  containing  a fragment  of  the  great  Ro- 
mance qf  Alexander.  It  concludes, — 

” Thus  K fatth  in  the  mkllerd, 

Among  the  kwad  and  lent, 

When  that  heued  k y-falte, 

Acombreri  htth  the  incndsw  alle. 

'niiu  endelh  AlkaaiiHer  the  King, 

Oode  o<M  grant  bu  blkaetiig.” 

No.  3f.  The  ThroatU-Cock  and  Kightlnfttle,—a  fragment 
on  half  a pog«-  They  dispute  upon  the  tcmale  character. 

” With  btome  and  with  hriiklei  roun. 

The  iKitra  nf  (he  laurl  uiringetb, 

Tlie  (Wwc«  derkni  in  tbe  (lale, 

The  iiotn  of  the  iiighiingale, 

'nd*  fuiUte  miri  iingeu. 

This  fVagmont  is  printed  iu  Leyden's  Introduction  to  the  Com- 
playnt  qf  Scotland,  n.  159.  It  aeoms  to  be  a iranstation  of  a lay 
in  the  Digby  MB. , beginning,  " Ly  commonoo  Ie  content  par 
entre  lo  Mavis  et  Rossignole.” 

No.  as.  One  column,  containing  a Reiigioua  Fragment,  which 
concludes, 

” Jam  Criat  oiu  above, 

Thon  graiinl  ow  for  tni  meder  kne. 

At  our  Uvea  ei«k. 

Wlwn  we  han  lightei  of  the  prwt, 

And  the  drtli  be  at  our  breet. 

The  auole  mot  to  hroen  wetade.” 

No.  30.  David  the  King  — A poetical  paraphrase  of  texts  from 
the  Paalma,  complete  in  a i>agu  and  a half. 

” Mimrtrc  met  Dnjc,  Ac. 

Ixml  Ood,  to  (he  vre  calle, 

That  thou  have  merci  cm  oua  alle,”  Ac. 

No.  37.  The  Romance  qf  Triatrem,  published  in  this  volume, 
occupies  nineteen  leaves,  end  wants  tlie  conclusion. 

No.  38.  King  Orpheo.  This  is  the  story  of  Ornlwus  and  Eurr- 
dice  converted  into  a romnnee  of  Fuery.  Mr.  Ritson  has  pub- 
lished this  romance  in  his  Collection,  but  from  a copy  widely  dif- 
ferent, and.  in  some  respects,  interior  to  tJiis  of  which  we  are 
treating.  Largo  extracL*  from  tJie  latter  may  be  found  in  the 
Minatrelay  qfthe  Scottiah  Border.  It  is  nearly  complete  in  throe 
leaves  ana  a half,  luid  begins, 

” Orfeo  wa*  a king 
In  Ingiondo,  an  iH-ighv  loniing. 

And  Malwortli  man  and  hardl  bo, 
l,arg^  andeortcyt  Iw  vrai  alao ; 

IIU  fiuW  waa  eomni  of  King  Flatu, 

And  hk  rontn'  of  King  Jnno, 

That  auin  time  were  as  iralea  ybol  I, 

For  aiavitoura  (bat  dial  daie  and  Udds.” 

It  is  avowed,  in  (ho  conclusion,  to  lie  a lady  of  Bretagne— 


Haipoara  in  Rivtainc  after  than 
od  now  (hit  (ntrvaile  bigan. 


Herd  _ , 

AihI  made  her  of  a lay  of  code  liking, 
Aod  iieinpned  It  after  (he  king. 

That  lay  Orfeo  k y-hote. 


Oode  k (lie  lay , twete  k the  note  t 
Thill  cum  Sir  Orfeo  oat  of  hir  care, 

God  gnout  oua  aUe  wele  to  fan.” 

Na  39.  A Moral  Poem.— Complete  in  three  columns.- 
" The  laker  «o(h*  vrtio  eo  aiyei. 

With  dwi  dreye  we  our  dayee. 

And  waUt  nuuii  wil  wayce, 

At  wandraial  wightea.” 

No.  <0.  Liber  Regum  Anglia.— A chronicle  of  tlie  Kings  of 
England,  from  Brutus  downward,  complete  in  thirteen  leaves 
ana  a half.  The  rubric  runs  thus- 

” Hera  may  mni  rede,  vrho  ao  can, 

Hou  Inglond  Aral  bigim, 

Men  mow  ft  Ande  in  KngUtche, 

Ai  the  Broul  it  (tUetfa  Y wk.” 

The  work  begins— 

” Herkeneth  hiderwaid  lonllngea. 

Ye  Out  wil  hereof  kingee, 

Idiil  you  Icllcn  at  Y can, 

Hou  Inglond  Ant  bigan.” 

The  author  dwells  upon  the  remote  and  fabulous  parts  of  the 
English  history,  but  glides  swiflly  over  the  later  reigns.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  concluded  hie  history  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
III.,  and  probably  about  the  time  when  ^ Auchinleck  MB.  was 
written.  Tlie  concluding  paragraph  liegins— 

'*  Now  Jnm  C'rik  and  wyn  Rtuhaid, 

Save  the  yong  King  Ivlward, 

And  yif  him  grace  hit  kivl  to  yenw, 

'Biai  It  be  Jaw  Criat  to  meine,”  Ac. 

Expiirit  Ltoer  Refnum  Anglia 

No.  f 1.  Horn  Childe  and  Maiden  Rimniid.—8ix  leaves  and  a 
half : wants  the  conclusion.  This  poem,  as  well  as  a more  an- 
cient edition,  is  published  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his  Metrical  Ro- 
mances.— 

xhfileuefrtiidedere, 

Uerkco  aud  ye  may  Uis, 
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And  jrt  wil  andcntood*, 

Slorits  X*  nuir  Wrs 
Of  our  eUen  ihal  wen 
Wltiiom  ia  thu  Und. " 

No.  13.  A Fragment  in  Praite  r\f  Wotnen,—Vpoa  two  folioi 
txkiupowd ; wanti  the  beginning.— 

*'  Choani  tfaal  be  Id  ouuis  fan, 

0 nigtil  ID  arnw*  for  lo  weoda, 

Gif  aul  nuiu  may  it  h«n. 

Of  a tclinwe  that  «ril  women  whenda, 

1 epeke  fur  bra,"  Ac. 

Thia  i<  printed  in  the  Comptaynt  oS  Scotland.  Introduction, 
p.  61. 

Na  49.  The  beginning  of  the  Romance  qf  Richard  Casur  do 
Lion,  on  two  leavea,  aJfthc  rcit  dettroyed.— 

" I,on]  itiu,  king  of  elorie, 

Swichc  aiKiiloura,  anJ  •»  icfae  Ticlorie, 

Thuu  aniUal  King  itichard, 

Miri  llialo  hcrai  hu  itune, 

Aial  of  blra  to  han  in  mniiorie, 

That  never  no  waa  cuuwaid." 

No.  44.  A satire,  entitled  The  Simonie,  in  seven  folios,  wont- 
ing the  conclusion.  It  is  a luiger,  and,  apparently,  somowiiat  an 
older  hand  Utun  the  Auchinlcck  MS. ; the  tioad  of  the  Soson 
character,  expressing  th,  being  prolonged  above  the  line,  whereas, 
in  the  real  ot  the  volume,  it  is  on  a level  with  it.  From  circum- 
atancos  of  internal  evidence,  the  poem  may  be  ascribed  to  Uie  reign 
of  Cdward  ll.  It  alludes  to  the  degraded  state  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, to  the  famine,  and  murrain  among  Uni  cattle,  all  of  wliich 
afflicted  Uie  reign  of  that  miserable  prince.  The  satire  begins— 

" Wbii  wenr  aial  wrake  in  k>ndc,  and  mandanbt  is  icoatc, 

Whii  haiigycr  and  dettha  on  turtlw,  tht  pot«  tirlli  uiakruumr, 

Wtui  beam  ban  thus  atorw,  whii  corn  tuiUi  btn  tu  dare, 

Y«  that  wuku  atudr,  hKiictii  and  ya  muwMi  Iwre, 

The  akila. 

1 nelr  Ugiten  for  no  man,  brrkiw  wlioao  wUe." 

The  author  laments  the  exuruptiou  of  the  church,  and  the  arts 
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by  which  preferment  was  obtained.  He  then  mentioiM  the  de- 
generacy of  the  knights,  who  had  become  '*  lions  in  hall,  aasd 
hares  in  the  held."  Of  the  squire,  he  obserree— 

" And  nu  nia  no  aqaier  of  pris  in  this  middd  srtl. 

Oat  if  that  ha  baar  a babet  and  a long  bard. 

And  aweri  Gudea  touk,  and  vuw*  lo  God  an  bow 
But  aboold  be  for  aurit  faJs  alb  law  klrtal  ot  koM, 

Nana 

n#  th-ildt  sloade  atart  naked  twyee  o day  or  sue. 

Oodin  eoule  it  al  day  swoeti,  (be  koif  rant  aetroot, 

And  thoub  (ha  bolae  be  torn,  yK  woU  be  makeo  hk  OotL 
The  hod  bangotb  on  fate  breel,  aa  be  wolde  epawe  thsr  mno. 

Ac  icbarteliche  al  ba  ooesicflaihirs  ii  colour  of  anas 

And  bosL 

To  wralhtbe  the  God  and  paieo  the  fead  bit  •ervttb  ali«r.«oaL" 

The  beard  and  the  hood  will  remind  my  readers  of  the  rfayine 
made  by  the  Scottish  during  the  reign  of  Uwaid  II.— 

**  Long  beanie  hrartleae, 

Pakilid  hoiali  witleiM, 

Gay  coetea  gracrbioi. 

Make  taiglaode  tbrniiera." 

The  author  also  alludes  to  the  hardneM  of  the  seasone,  and  to 
the  dreadful  famine  which  occuned  in  1915 ; to  the  disease  omaoc 
the  homed  cattle,  which  followed  ia  1916 ; to  the  mortality  which 
took  place  about  the  same  time ; ond,  finally,  to  the  bloody  civil 
wars  betwixt  Edward  11.  and  his  borons,  in  which  was  sput  tbo 
noblest  blood  of  England. 


Such  are  the  contents  of  the  Auchinleck  MS.  I once  meditated 
to  have  given  interest  to  the  Catalogue,  by  a more  detailed  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  romances  which  it  contains  ; but  the  atlcnipt 
is  rendered  unnecei>sary  by  the  latrly-publiahed  OoUection  of  Spe- 
cimens selected  from  the  English  Metrical  Rumancoo,  by  Mr. 
Ellis,  the  elegant  huturian  of  our  early  poetry. 
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SIR  TRISTREM; 

A METRICAL  ROMANCE  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 


FYTTE  FIRST. 


ABOuicEirr. 


Stmas  L— The  narrator  aonouncra,  that  he  U al>o<it  to  roIaUs 
tha  hsth  and  adrenturca  of  8iu  TmsntB3i,  ai  they  had  bfcii 
eonamoicated  to  him  hr  Tboxas  of  ErrelcJount*.  1.— Ho  b« 
araA  the  deieoeraey  of  nil  a(0,  which  be  Ukoni  to  the  chance 
which  tJw  approoelanc  winter  nuat  produce  upon  tl>c  apiwaranco 
of  tha  heldi  and  grervea.  S.  S.  4. 5.— Tliciv  ia  lolruduced,  *on-.e- 
whal  ahniptly.  an  account  of  a war  betwixt  two  feudal  ebiefi.  (he 
OtAc  SfoTfao,  and  Rooland  Riie,  Lord  of  Ermonic.  in  which  the 
kOa  m nctorioaa.  A truce  iiavioc  luken  place  fur  M.‘ven 
ram,  Roaiand  repaira  to  the  court  of  Mark.  King  of  Cornwall. 
T— A lonroainent  h held  at  the  eourtof  Cornwall,  in  which 
caiiM  the  victorr,  and.  at  tiw  Mme  time,  wiim  the  heart 
of  the  Prince aa  Blauncbe  Flour,  enter  to  King  Mark.  R.— The 
Praacra  diaenvera  her  paiaton  to  her  preceptor*.  9 — Tlie  imiiee 
ef  "-"lair!  Rne.  with  an  ohacure  account  of  hia  being  wounded 
n battia,  and  oT  the  conaequent  dhtma  of  illaiincho  Flour. 
■l— Tba  Princean  lepadnin  pnvate  tothor^inberof  the  wound- 
«d  lu«hi,  and  8r  Tubtekm  owea  hii  birth  to  thu  itolen  in- 
Itfritn.  It.  iz— Rouland  ia  infbnnod  hr  a truatjr  vomuI  callL>d 
Rahaod.  that  Duka  Morgan  haa  im-odod  iiia  domniiom  in  lirench 
W’irwn.  IA  14.  IS.— The  Princena  ekipca  wiili  her  lover.  wIm>  re- 
tmi  to  the  defence  of  hia  countrir ; they  arrive  Mfely  ni  a .taatle 

to  Robaod.  where,  it  would  reem.  they  ore  iimrried. 
11— (hdM  Morgan  oomea  agahnt  Rouland  with  a cnNit  anny. 

ft"— »—  17.  lA  19.— A dreadful  battle,  in  which  Rouland  hni  at 
truth*  adraotage  ; but  the  Duke,  being  re-enforred,  defciiu  and 
■layi  hm  by  treachery,  after  lie  haa  achieTed  (iroiiigiea  of  vnliMir. 
m a.  SA— BlaoiKbe  Fioor,  then  in  the  paina  of  rliild-hirth. 
Irann  the  death  of  her  binhnnd.  Under  tbeie  diitrcaaing  circiim- 
ataaoea  Tiinimn  m bom ; and  hia  mother,  after  recummemhng 
him  to  the  eare  of  Roliand.  and  be«)ucathing  him  a ring,  aa  a to- 
kea  of  hn  propin«|uity  to  King  Mark,  oxpirca  amid  the  laiiicnta- 
tiaaaaf  har  atiradMta.  SA— Rohaml,  to  aecure  llioaafi'ty  of  hia 
•arg.  paaaet  him  tor  hta  own  child,  under  the  inverted  appellation 
«f  lYuolna.  91  9S. — Morgan  attaina  the  abeolute  dominion  of 
temue.  and  RoharKl  paya  him  ennatrained  and  diaienihlod 
haawge.  9A  97. — The  education  of  Triatn*m,  during  the  brat 
ifteea  yean  of  hie  li/e.  Hm  akill  in  minatreUy,  in  the  myateriea 
ef  ike  rhaae.  and  in  aJI  knightly  gamea.  38.— A .Norwegian  vea- 
m1  aaneo,  migbied  with  hawk*  and  with  Ireaaiire.  Tnatrem 
kana  iImi  (be  eapcain  bad  challenged  any  one  to  play  nt  cIicm, 
hr  a flake  of  twenty  ahtllinga.  u9.  90. 31.— Rohand  and  hi*  aoiia, 
Trbtrmi,  go  on  boani  (he  Norwegian  veifel.  Trwtrein 
Am  with  tb*  maater  at  cheea,  and  win*  from  him  six  liawks, 
•ad  on*  boadred  poumla.  ILdiand  gpea  on  ibore,  leaving  Tnr- 
ti«a  still  engaged  at  chees.  under  the  chnr»i  «f  hia  preceptor. 
■.  a— 'Die  loaster,  to  avoid  paying  whnt  be  had  loat,  put*  to 
■a  with  TtMtiecD.  and  givea  tho  preceptor  a boat  to  go  on  aboru 

34,  3$.  3g.— The  venel  h sorely  tempest-tost,  which 
tk*  ■armen  impate  to  the  injustice  of  which  they  have  liecn 
ca^;  under  llM  unpreaaion,  they  pay  Tristrem  hts  wuminga, 
and  pal  km  ashore  in  an  unknown  country.  Tristrom  prny*  to 
hoBven  fa*  uoitection.  37.— The  narrator  again  bespeaks  tlie 
‘"mrinn  of}**  boarera.  on  account  of  the  authenticity  of  tho 
kci*.  M Mcertained  by  ibo  accurate  research  of  his  author, 
Temas.  JA  39.  40.— Tristrvni’a  dresa  is  described— a rubo  of 
MOkond  brown.  Having  refrtMlted  Idmself  with  some  food,  which 
*a*  Ml  lam  by  the  Nurweeian*.  be  tmverseii  a forest,  in  which 
ke  neMs  tswi  polmeTa  ; who.  in  iv(4r  to  hi*  bKiuiriia,  inform  him 
<ksl  be  IS  tn  Enghand.  He  offers  the  palmvrs  a lowanl  of  ten 
d«eg^  ifiboy  will  gsible  him  to  (he  court  of  the  King  of  the 
taaaoi,  wiucb  tltey  willingly  undertake  to  do.  41.  41  43.— They 
BWt  a party  of  hunters.  Ttislrem  is  scandalired  at  the  awk* 
ward  manner  in  whieli  thev  hrvnk  up  the  sings  w Inch  llioy  have 
daia.  and  cxpoaUilatea  with  thi*m.  A sergeant  replies,  that  tliey 
OMd  alwaya  |iniclis«l  in  their  country,  but  that  they 

am  wiStng  to  look  on  and  be  instructed,  if  he  would  be  pleased 
la  eme  a bock  fiv  (heir  infurmatiua.  44.  48.  46.  47.— A minute 
•erount  of  the  scimlific  mode  in  whldi  Tristrom  broke  up  tho 
lac,  and  how  he  blew  tho  mort , or  tokening  Tho  new  sclenco 
a comiBuiucaicd  to  Mark.  (H*  all  this  hat>pon*  in  Com  wall)  wliu 
a kchly  dvkgh^  with  ou  important  a discovery.  48.— Mom  of 
tka  seieare  of  hunting,  with  a moral  mtlcction  on  the  duty  of  hi- 
stmrting  tte  ignoranL 

Rrnnm  4A — Tristteni  is  brought  before  Mark,  to  whom  he  gives 
sa  MDoaunt  of  bis  educatjon ; hut.  as  the  name  of  l^hiuid,  our 
haaTa  lapposcd  father,  nos  unknown  to  tba  King  oi  Cornwall, 
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he  does  not  discover  his  nephew  in  the  young  huntoman.  60.— Tris- 
trem  partakes  of  tho  royal  feast,  tlw  liberal  oliundaiire  of  wliicb 
is  dcscrilied  con  amore.  51.  8Z— Tliu  introduction  of  a minsUvl, 
afler  tliv  fi-asi,  gives  Tristrein  an  opportunity  of  dkniaying  his 
tkiii  on  tlie  hnrp,  in  wliirh  (be  Cornisn  musician  yields  him  tho 
puliii.  lie  becomes  a favourite  of  Mark,  and  is  mointoined  at 
hi*  court  ill  splendour.  63.  S4.— The  tale  returns  to  Rohand,  w Ikj, 
desi»erai«  u(  the  loss  of  his  foster-son,  senrr.iics  for  him  mcr  va* 
noiLs  cxMiiitries,  without  even  renewing  his  tattered  rarments, 
until  III)  inet-U  with  one  of  the  palmers  wjio  condiicteu  Tristrem 
bi  tin;  court  of  Cornwall.  56.  S6.— Tlie  (lalmer  tell*  Koband  the 
favour  which  Tristrem  luiil  aUaioi-d  in  the  court  of  Cornwoll,  and, 
at  Kohand's  reriuest,  becomes  his  guide  (hither.  57.  60.  59. — 
When  Koliaiid  onivex  nt  the  court,  he  ia  refused  ent  ranee,  first 
by  the  iiorter,  and  atlerwardi  by  the  tmhf.>r,  on  account  of  bis 
nienn  dress.  These  olwtacbs  he  overcome*  by  liberal  bribes, 
and  is  at  length  introduced  to  Tnstrein,  who  is  unable  to  recog- 
nise him.  60. 61.  63  —An  cxplanalkm  take*  idaoe.  oimI  Tristrem, 
greatly  simckcfliil  his  mistake,  introduces  Rohnnd  to  King  Mark, 
as  his  fntlier,  telling  liiin,  at  tlni  same  tune,  the  cause  of  Uieir 
teiMiralion.  6.1  6-1  65.— Kuliand,  being  refreshed  with  the  ImUi, 
Bixl  richly  Mtife<l.  hy  order  of  King  Mark,  the  whole  court  is  sur- 
imsed  nt  hts  majestic  appeaninoo.  Ho  is  placed  by  the  King's 
side,  to  partake  of  tlio  royal  bniupirt. 

ainmtu  66.  07.— Rohiitui  relates  to  tlie  King  the  seciet  of  Tris- 
trcin's  hirth.and  prodursw  the  token  of  the  ring,  lM*<|uealhcd  by 
his  mother  on  her  death-bed.  Mark  receive*  Tnstrem  ai  his  ne- 
ph<^w.  68.— Tristrem  Imving  received  tho  conpatulatioits  of  tho 
courtiers,  becomes  urgent  to  learn  the  nartieulani  of  hi*  father's 
dentil.  69 —Rohand  relates  the  tragical  fate  of  both  his  parents, 
through  the  treachery  of  Duke  Morgan.  70.— Tristrem  announces 
to  tlu^  King  his  intention  U>  go  to  Erroonio,  to  a\-cnge  his  father’s 
death.  7i.  78.  ra.— Mark  dissuades  his  nepliew  fVnm  so  danger- 
(si*  an  attempt,  hut  at  len^hgive*  his  consent ; he  bestow*  U|mn 
Tristrem  the  Itonisir  of  kni^ithoiKl,  and  a chosen  band  of  a 
thousand^  men,  with  whrim  tlie  hero  sets  sad,  and  garrisons  tlie 
rustic  of  Holland.  74.  75.— Sir  Tristrem,  tired  of  remaining  in- 
active in  tho  fortnwi,  resolves  to  go  ni  disguise  to  ihe  court  of 
Duke  .Mo^an,  where  ho  arrives  while  th(*7  oto  of  table,  at  the 
hi-ad  of  fifteen  knights,  each  of  whom  carries  a boar's  head  as  a 
irescoL  78. — Holland,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  hi*  foster-sun, 
iilluws  him  at  the  head  of  Uh*  Cornish  forces,  and  his  own  vas- 
sal*. 77  78.  79.— An  amliigunus  salutation  from  Sir  Tristrem 
leads  Morgan  to  demand  hia  name  and  business.  Sir  Tnsiren* 
declares  hiniseif,  and,  nt  tho  concluston  of  an  angry  parley,  iho 
Duke  strikes  him  with  hm  fist.  80.— Tristrem  draw*  hi*  sword, 
and,  at  (hut  instant,  Rohami  arrives  with  hm  army.  81. 88.  n3.— 
An  engagrinent  ensues,  in  whieli  Morgan  is  slain,  and  his  follow- 
er* routed.  Sir  Tristrem  recovers  his  paternal  dominion*,  which 
he  confers  upon  RohniKi.  to  bo  hrbl  of  himself  as  liege  lonl. 
84.— Our  hero  take*  k-avc  of  Sir  Rohand,  ami  reUiras  to  Cornwall. 

fftanza  «5.— On  Trislrcm’s  arrival  in  Cornwall,  he  finiLs  the 
land  u)  dismay,  on  aceouiil  of  a tribute  demanded  from  Mark  by 
tho  King  of  England.  86.— Tlie  nature  oftlu'  tribute  is  explaincu, 
ticing  the  yearlr  payment  of  tfireo  hundred  pounds  of  gold,  ag 
iimny  of  coined  silver,  ami  ns  many  of  tin,  and  every  fourth- 
year,  of  three  hundrmi  childn'ii.  87.  88.  89. — Mornnrrt,  tho  Irish’ 
luiiboRsailor,  a celebratiai  knight  and  chaniidou,  is  engaged  _tn 
demanding  (ho  (ribiito,  when  TriRrcm  arrive*  from  Ermonic. 
Murk  explniiis  to  his  nephew  tlio  cause  of  his  distrraSj  and  pro- 
tests that  Uh)  demand  of  tnbuto  is  ulterly.uiijiwt  Tnstrem  re- 
solve* to  oTiiKiso  tlie  claim.  90.  91. -The  matter  is  discussed  in 
the  council  of  tho  nation,  where  Tnstrem  umiertakes,  upon  his 
knighthood,  to  defend  tlio  froedoni  of  Coniwall.  which  pmiioRiii 
is  reluctantly  lusenpHl  tn  by  tlio  coum-il.  98.— 'I'ristrem  delivers 
in  iierson  to  Moraunt,  a declaration  tliat  nolnbute  wax  due.  ,Mo- 
rnunt  retort*,  by  giving  Tristrem  tlie  lie  ; and  they  exchanra 
gage*  of  Imttlc.  93.— 'niey  sail  to  a small  islaiid,  to  decide  tho 
comhnt.  Tristrem  (unit  his  boat  adrift,  saying,  that  one  would 
Im}  sufficient  to  bring  Imrk  the  victor. 

Sianztu  9(.  95.  96.— Tho  cnooiniter  of  the  champion*  is  do- 
nerilieif.  Momunl's  liorso  is  glain.  97.  98.— Tristrem  alights,  and 
tlie  battle  i*  renowml  ou  foot.— Tristrem  ia  desiierately  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  99.— Tristrem  cleaves  Morannt’s  sknll,  and.  Id* 
sw<*rd  breaking,  a piece  of  the  bindo  rernnuis  in  the  wound.  100.— 
Tri«tmn  exult*  in  Having  slain  the  mirror  oflreland.  TIk>  attcml- 
nnt*  of  Mornunt  remove  ius  l*odr,  and  Tnstreni  returns  to 
Cornwall.  101.— Tristrem  presents  hi*  sword  at  the  altar.  Ilu 
i«  appointed  heir  of  Cornwall,  and  siicceRsor  of  hi*  undo.  101— 
Tnulrem’s  wound,  liaviiig  been  liirtiried  by  an  enveiinrmsl  wea- 
IHiii.  iH-cumes  worse  anil  wnrso.  All  attoinpts  to  cur*  it  are  un- 
availing, and  the  stench  of  tho  gangrene  drivea  every  one  fioua 
bis  person,  except  his  fkithfni  servant,  GouvernayL 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


I. 

I WA«  at  [Erceldoune  :]* 

With  Tomas  spak  Y thare ; 
Ther  herd  Y rede  in  roune, 
Who  Tristrera  gat  and  bare. 
Who  was  King  with  croun; 

And  who  him  forsterd  yare ; 
And  who  was  bold  baroun, 

Aa  thair  elders  ware, 

Bi  yere : 

Tomas  telles  in  toun, 

This  auentours  as  thai  ware. 

II. 

This  semly  somers  day 
In  winter  it  is  nought  sen  ;t 
This  greuest  wexen  al  gray, 
That  in  her  time  were  grene : 
So  dos  this  world  Y say, 

Y wis  and  nought  atwene ; 
The  gode  bene  al  oway. 

That  our  elders  haue  bene, 
To  abide 

Of  a knight  is  that  Y mene  ; 
This  name  is  sprong  wel  wide. 

III. 

Wald  Morgan  thole  no  wrong, 
Thei  Morgan  lord  wes ; 

He  brak  his  castels  strong, 

His  bold  borwes  he  ches : 
His  men  he  slough  among, 

And  rcoed  liim  mani  a res ; 
The  wer  lasted  so  long. 

Till  Morgan  asked  pes 
Thurch  pine; 

For  sothe,  with  outra  Ics, 
His  liif  he  wende  to  tine. 


IV. 

Thns  the  batayl  it  bigan, 
Witeth  wele  it  was  so, 
Bitvene  the  Douk  Moi^an, 

And  Rouland  that  was  tnro ; 
That  neuer  thai  no  Ian, 

That  pouer  to  wirche  wo : 
Thai  spuden  mani  a man, 
Bitven  hem  seluen  to. 

In  prise; 

That  on  was  Douk  Morgan, 
That  other  Rouland  Rise.9 


V. 

The  knightes  that  weren  wise 
A forward  fast  thai  bond. 
That  ich  a man  schul  ioien  his, 
And  seuen  yer  to  stond ; 

The  Douke  and  Rouland  Kiis, 
Therto  thai  bed  her  bond. 

To  heighe  and  holdcn  priis. 


* Tliere  is  a blank,  where  the  word  ESrceldoune  ia  uwerted,  oo> 
eaiiooed  by  cutting  out  the  illumination ; but  fortunately  the 
whole  line  u written  at  the  bottom  of  tho  preceding  page,  by  way 
of  catch-word,  and  runs  thus : — 

“ Y was  St  Enhcldotm.” 

The  ftint  vestiges  of  the  text,  aa  well  as  probability,  dictatexi 
the  spelling,  which,  however,  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without 
acknowicdirment. 

* An  ancient  poem  prrserred  in  the  Cotton  Library,  opens  with 
a aimilar  piece  of  morality 

“ Wlnm  wnkmeth  al  my  caw. 

Now  ibia  kvci  waiMh  bars, 
on  Y iS[(  aal  moiirn«  Brc. 

Wtim  bheoRwlh  in  my  tboM, 


Of  Ihb  arorilk  Mr  boa  bilgoili  aJllnnoeht 
Now  bit  it,  aoJ  now  hit  nit, 

AU  tbo  hit  Dcr  new  Y wit," 


I Either  grtufj.  or  grems : perhaps  a mistake  for  grouts, 
s The  names  of  Uiese  two  chiefs  sufficiently  denote  their  Bri- 
tian  origin,  and  are  still  common  in  Wales.  Rowland  Riis,  with 
kb  son  Tristrem,  are  enumerated  among  the  heroes  of  romance 
br  a translator  of  Guido  tie  (^lunna,  wboso  work  is  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Lilirary. 

*'  Many  i^rkyn  of  nwn  that  roouanoa  rsdf, 


Of  Derytj^Oy,  and  Gawaynt, 

Of  Itiiw  Rlehiuil  and  Owayiir, 

Of  TVutran  and  Perry  ra, it, 

Of  Rowfond  Rit  and  Agia*aaie, 

Of  Ardwroan  and  of  Octavian, 

Of  Chvic*  and  of  CsMilndian, 

Of  Kewloebe,  Horne,  and  of  Wade, 
U rmuxa  tiiai  of  boa  ba  mndrt 


And  foren  til  Inglond, 

To  lends : 

Markes  King  thai  fond, 

With  knightea  mani  and  hende. 

VI. 

To  Marks  ths  King  thai  went. 

With  knightes  prouds  in  prss ; 

And  teld  him  to  th'endc, 

His  auentours  as  it  wss : 

Ho  preyd  hem  as  his  frends. 

To  ducllc  with  him  in  nes : 

The  knightes  thai  were  ticnde. 

And  OMS  with  outen  les, 

In  Icdc : 

A tumament  thai  ches, 

With  knightes  stithe  on  stede. 

VII. 

Glad  a man  was  he 
The  tumament  dede  crie. 

That  maidens  might  him  se, 

And  oucr  the  walles  to  lye : 

Thai  asked  who  was  fne. 

To  win  the  maistrie ; 

Thai  aeyd  that  best  was  he. 

The  cnild  of  Ermonie,!! 

In  tour : 

Forth!  chosen  was  he, 

To  maiden  Blauncho  Flour. 

VIII. 

Tho  maiden  of  heighe  kinne 
She  cald  her  maisters  thre ; 

" Bot  vine  it  be  thurch  ginne, 

A selly  man  is  be  ; 

Thurch  min  hen  with  inne, 

Y wounded  hath  be  me. 

So  sonc : 

Of  bale  bot  he  me  blinne. 

Mine  liif  days  ben  al  done."— V 

IX. 

He  was  gode  and  hende, 

Stolwprth,  wise,  and  wight; 

In  to  this  londcs  ende, 

Y not  non  better  knight ; 

Trewer  mm  to  frende, 

And  Rouland  Riis  he  higbt; 

To  batayl  gan  he  wende. 

Was  wounded  in  that  fight, 

Ful  felle.; 

Blaunche  Flour  the  bright. 

The  tale  than  herd  sene  telle. 

X. 

Sche  seyd  wayleway, 

W'hcn  hye  herd  it  was  so ; 

To  hir  maistrcssc  sche  gan  say. 

That  hye  was  boun  to  go, 

To  tho  knight  ther  he  lay,** 

Sche  swouned  and  hir  was  wo ; 

TbegagoandaorbcniciWM,  ' 

AttmopnaudatgrcalteMa,  * 

R<r  doM  bra  In  rcfombraaot 
In  imny  bir  romuio*.  ” 

I It  if  difficult  to  ageortain  what  country  or  digtrret  a b«e 
meant  Armenii^  coniidering  the  age  of  Thomar  of  Rrceklaiuw. 
eeemg  here  out  of  the  question ; althut^i  in  tlie  later  romance  ot 
•'^r  Bevts,  that  kingdom  atipeara  to  be  the  Ermonie  to  which  he  ia 
transported.  The  Britisli  words,  Ar-mon,  may  be  toterpretod 
“ the  country  opposite  to  Mona,"  as  Ar  tnorica  sumtfies  **  the 
country  by  the  tea."  According  to  thb  derivation,  Crmnnio  may 
bo  another  name  fur  Caernarvon,  which  is  also  interpreted  "tbe 
land  opposite  to  Mona."  But  it  is  likewise  possible  that  the 
Roman  way,  called  ancinntly  Erming-strect,  may  ba\*e  taknn  that 
name  fVom,  or  nven  it  to,  tno  country  which  it  traversed,  and 
Ermonie  may  tbereforo  ha^e  bin  in  the  midland  coantini.  R is 
no  olijiM^lion  to  either  of  these  snppositjoni.  that,  in  stanra  T9, 
•even  days'  voyage  is  said  to  bring  Tristrem  Horn  Engiaod  to  Er 
monic  t for,  in  another  place,  the  hero  takea  nine  weeks  to  pmt 
from  Cornwall  to  Ireland.  In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  vagus 
than  the  geography  of  the  minstrels,  even  when  treating  of  their 
own  country.  In  tbe  French  Prarment,  Kahardin  sails  from 
London  to  Rrctasne,  by  the  way  of  Bonleaux  and  Ushant  i 

If  Two  lini>s  of  this  stanxa  are  omitted  in  the  M8. 

**  The  visit  of  Blaunche  Flour  to  Rouland  Riis,  was  by  no 
means  unprecedented  in  tho  annals  of  romance.  In  the  days 
when  ladies  were  tho  most  snccemfbl  practitioners  of  msdicias 
and  surgery,  their  intercouiso  with  tbe  preux  ehevaiUrt,  «ri» 
had  been  wounded  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  tbstr  honour,  or 
the  superiority  of  iholr  heanty,  was  efa^tsuls  and  nwritorious, 
ahhough  exceeding  tho  intimacy  permitted  by  taodera  ilacanrai. 
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So  comfort  he  thtt  may, 

A knaue  child  got  thai  tvo, 

So  dere : 

And  scththen  men  cleped  him  so. 
Tristrem  the  trewe  fere. 

XI. 

The  trewcs  that  thoi  haddc  tan, 
And  stabled  in  her  thought, 

Than  brak  the  Douk  Morgan, 

He  no  wald  held  it  nou^t : — 
Rohand  trewc  so  stan,* 

A letter  he  ther  wrought, 

And  send  to  Rouland  onan, 

As  man  of  socour  sought, 

In  kare ; 

To  help  wnat  he  mought, 

Or  leaen  al  that  ther  ware, 

XU. 

Rouland  Riis  in  tene, 

Tok  leue  at  Markes  king  :t 

m * • * • * • 

****** 
******* 

* * * * * * 

* * * * * * * 
****** 

* * 

* * * • « • «r 

XIII. 

****** 

****** 

*'  Or  thon  wilt  wende  with  me, 

Hi  dneliing  is  hir  ille 
— “ Bihold  and  tow  may  se, 

Hi  rede  is  taken  ther  tille : 

TTiat  fare  T wUlc  with  the, 

And  finde 

Hii  fair  folk  and  thi  fre, 

Olond  ther  is  thi  kinde.”— 

XIV. 

Thai  busked,  and  maked  hem  boun, 
Nas  ther  no  leng  abade ; 


Thailefted  goinfainoun. 

And  out  of  hauca  thai  rade. 

Till  thai  com  til  a toun, 

A castel  Rohan t had  made ; 

Her  soiles  thai  leten  doun, 

And  knight  ouer  bord  thai  strade, 
Al  cladde  :t 

The  knightes  that  wer  fade, 

Thai  dede  os  Rohand  bade. 

XV. 

Rohand  right  he  radde, 

This  maiden  schal  ben  oure, 
Rouland  Riis  to  wedde. 

At  weld  in  castel  tour, 

To  bring  hir  to  his  bedde, 

That  brightest  is  in  hour  : 

Nas  ncuer  non  fairer  feddo, 

Than  maiden  Blaunche  Flour, 
Al  blithe: 

After  that  michel  anour, 

Porting  com  ther  swithe. 

XVI. 

In  bird  nas  nought  to  hele 
That  Morgan  tdles  in  toun; 
Mekeliche  he  gan  mclc. 

Among  his  men  to  roun; 

He  bad  his  knightes  lele, 

Come  to  his  sonioun, 

With  hors  and  WToenes  fele, 

And  rered  goiniavnoun. 

That  bold : 

He  rode  so  king  with  croun 
To  win  ail  that  he  wold. 

XVII. 

Of  folk  the  feld  was  brade 
Ther  Morgan  men  gan  bide; 

Tho  Rouland  to  hem  rade, 

Oyain  him  gun  thai  ride ; 

Swiche  meting  nas  neucr  made. 
With  sorwo,  on  ich  aside ; 

Thor  of  was  Rouland  glade, 

Ful  fast  he  feld  her  pride, 

With  paine : 

Morgan  scaped  that  tide 
That  he  nas  nought  slain. 


Tte  fur  Jonane.  PrincMs  of  Ennonie,  per*  a limilar  mil  to  Sir 
of  HampUMm.  under  the  meet  dUcaumfiof  circunuUncM. 
Ste  lad  preTKMuir  deeiMtchcd  two  kni«hU  to  imite  the  wound- 
ed to  her  bower,  wbo  were  thui  diecourteoueir  an- 

raewt 

**  I mIb  fiat  o (M  fro  iJm  ipnaade, 

Fbr  apnk  wah  M hohem  hpundn 
Sebe  IB  BA  hounk ; abo  l«  r»i 
Oat  et  lal  ebaiuntav,  aviUi  ft  8a.” 

Nnertheleea,  the  oompasnon  of  Joeiane  carriea  her  to  Sir  Bern* 

iSUtlDHlkt. 

" * Lananian,*  «che  *711,  * adth  (od*  tntmi, 

khan  braa(bl  an  onunant 

FVr  intka  (he  txnbe  holt  and  (at,  ” So. 

So  doubt  euch  inicmewe  were  frequentW  attended  with  the 
eoiaeoDeocea  which  follow  in  the  text.  Indt^l,  accurdinf  to  a 
Ister  Bunetrel,  laole  b Triatt,  the  aon  of  our  hero.  Sir  'rriatrem, 
bgcaeiis  the  tathcT  of  Sir  March  tho  Exile,  through  a aimilor 
ooapkinnt  riiit  from  the  lovely  princoae  Martha,  luece  of  a rer- 
teia  Cag  trion. 

• TbM  &fti^u],  or  fnm,  as  a ftone,  teenu  to  have  been  a pro* 

/fine  a MtrrAant  did  kb  ittnf. 

le  WatoD'e  Chronicle,  the  Earl  of  Atliolc,  cuterina  into  batUo, 
Ubm  uMtiophized  a huac  rock:  " By  the  face  of  Gou,  t/tcu  iholt 

ft» ttaday.  ae aoon aa i /”* 

r TTine  fanoa  of  the  twelfth,  and  three  linee  of  tlio  thirteenth 
tUazM,  are  cut  out  of  the  MS. 

: Ther  a.  the  kniahta  came  aaborc  in  complete  armour.  I am 
bie  lempl^  to  traiMcrilie  a curioua  account  of  the  variotica  of 
Ikt  aiKwnt  arma,  which  will  remind  (he  admiicri  of  Chaucer,  of 
a dueeriptaan,  previoua  to  tho  tournament  in  the  koifht'i 

Tain 

••Tte  famoei  Imrabtaa  arew  them  la  that  place. 

And  aama  of  thrai  fan  fuU  artyte  Uec, 

Thtir  dnoUKua  made  oOyimen  clothe, 

A nrtaya  (otdethataboeuhirm 
Aad  aoaw  alao  deoipli  moit  auraU, 

To  amat  (ham  (tr  battel  «t » rata, 

A^  dyd  <»  Rm  Biter  iheh 'teurea. 

Wahetwia,  fwvca,  coaut  adifa  tof^at, 

A payn  taechf  aidar-fint  flfinayltiei 

• "BvytiloihePethvrtaErUDawy, 

And  19  a am  aOine,  that  ky  Of, 

Ik  and, ' Ba  GolAa  face,  we  twa 
*nM  Bey^  CB  a>  laS  omya  ta.' " 

8 tUL*  xxxU  «.  ca 


And  aorie  (here  wen  eirt  that  at  woUa  Cqrk 
To  baee  of  majrle  a payre  hraae. 

And  then  wtIhaJ,  aa  (ha  ciulatD  waa, 

A parre  itwkU  on  a pely-oxe, 

Qanialial  with  fold  op  unto  the  throw : 

A ptnnoe  cf  plate,  which  of  the  wlf  btfanda, 
thet  and  eloae,  and  thoeon,  at  I fynJa, 
EaryTDo  waa  a bonhin  of  atnaUa  majilt  {' 

And  tomechoae  of  (ha  new  ODtavla,  > 
rnr  to  be  aurarmyd  of  all  (here  kca, 

Ane  hole  braat  pUw,  with  a tna  dett 
Bahjrnda  ihct,  or  eilea  on  tba  ryda ; 
Andoahlaannea.rynfod  notlowyda,  . 

Than  were  voyden  (miad  la  tha  maywi ' ' . : 
With  oordw  round  and  of  Scati  rnUiyla. 
Warabnu  with  wlnp  and  rat'Ut*  Uwrto, 

Aud  theieon  aetta  wera  Inaifuyi,  alaO  ^ 
Upon  tha  hide  a baaenat  of  afada, 

Tkit  within  waa  lucked  wiadar  wek, 

U crafty  aifhl  wToaflit  in  tha  vkaer : 

Anl  aome  wold  hava  of  plate  a baver.  - ^ 

That  oti  tha  braata  faaUiai  be  aforna, 
lilt  caatU-piooe  ta*tt  mtf  U>  be  tnrM; 

Qlorta  cf  plate  of  awk  knad  brifhi. 

Aod  tome,  fer  they  would  he  anw  maraBglit, 
Id  tldcke  Jaekea  covered  ariib  aatyna  i 
And  aome  woklo  have  «f  may  le  wroa^t  foU  fyae, 
A haarberioa  of  plate  wtoorm  ntwadr, 

That  with  wakhtbeaecoverkda, 
idlmarUe  10  waUa,  Uka a lyfly  mao: 

And  •Otoe  will  hava  of  chuaaifeaecan, 
UDhiadoaUaetabai  a bahwyoo; 

And  aome  only  but  a aure  fepon. 

Over  bk  polryo^  teaching  to  the  koa  ; 

And  thatlhealevaa eke  ao  lut^  lie. 

That  hk  wambraa  may  be  cured  naea : 

A pryckyufe  paiel  of  Ciato  tha  cover  1 
And  amna  anpll  hava  ek  no  vkw. 

To  wvabif  lace,  but  only  aoaier; 

And  toot  wlB  haaa  a payer  of  platea  Hdrta, 

To  waida  hyn*  wall  wham  that  ht  ahaUTyiMa 
Awl  toma  will  hava  a Urgel  or  a ifittB,  , 

And  Bomi  a pavetk  hlabody  fur  to  ware, 

Aod  aome  a tana  awde  atrimg  to  latte. 

And  foma  will  uve  dan<a  for  to 
Boaat  a poikx  hoaded  of  fyne  atcle. 

And  piekad  ai|uare  for  to  taai  wek ; ' 

And  aotna  a awank  hla  emeny  (or  to  nek. 

And  Bomc  aryU  bAto  a bow  tur  to  Sva*. 

Saeae  aa  aiblaaLe  to  aundoi  out  a ..,1 
Awl  vgoM  on  ioote,  and  aonw  fond  to  rydr" 

CforfoiM,  M& 
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xvm. 

Mora;ancfl  folk  came  nevre 
OrRouland  Riis  the  gode; 

On  helmea  gun  that  hewe, 

Thurch  bnniea  braat  the  blood ; 
Sone  19  deth  ther  drewe, 

Man!  a iirely  fodo ; 

Of  Rouland  was  to  rewe, 

To  grounde  when  he  yode, 

That  bold : 

His  sone  him  after  stode, 

And  derehis  deth  he  sold. 

XIX. 

Rewtho  mow  ye  here, 

Of  Rouland  Riis  the  knight; 

Thre  hundred  he  slough  there, 

With  his  swerd  bright ; 

Of  al  tho  that  ther  were, 

Might  non  him  felle  in  fight, 

But  on  with  tresoun  there, 

Thurch  the  bodi  him  pight. 

With  gile ; 

To  deth  he  him  dignt, 

Allas  that  ich  while. 

XX. 

His  horse  0 feld  him  bare, 

Alle  ded  horn  in  his  way ; 

Gret  wonder  hadde  he  thought  thare. 
That  folk  of  ferly  play ; 

The  tiding  com  with  care. 

To  Blaunchc  Flour  that  may; 

For  hir  me  reweth  sare ; 

On  child  bed  ther  sche  lay, 

Was  born 

Of  hir  Tristrem,  that  day, 

Ac  hye  no  bade  nought  that  morn. 

XXI. 

A ring  of  riche  hewe, 

Than  hadde  that  Icuedi  fie; 

Sche  toke  it  Rouhand  trewe ; 

Hir  sone  sche  bad  it  be ; 

— “ Mi  brother  wcle  it  knewe, 

Mi  fader  yaf  it  me ; 

King  Markes  may  rewe. 

The  ring  than  he  it  se, 

And  moun ; 

As  Rouland  loued  the. 

Thou  kepc  it  to  his  sone."— 


XXIII. 

Geten  and  bom  was  so 
The  child,  was  fair  and  white ; 
Nas  neuer  Rohand  so  wo ; 

He  nist  it  whom  to  wite ; 

To  child  bed  ded  he  go, 

His  owhen  wiif  al  so  tite ; 

And  seyd  be  hadde  children  to. 
On  hem  was  his  delite, 

Bi  Crist. 

In  court  men  cleped  him  so 
Tho  tram  bifor  the  trist. 

XXIV. 

Douk  Morgan  was  blithe, 

Tho  Rouland  Riis  was  doun ; 
He  sent  his  solid  swithc. 

And  bad  all  schuld  be  boon, 
And  t9  his  lores  lithe, 

Redi  to  his  somoun ; 

Durst  non  oyoin  him  kithe, 

Bot  yalt  him  tour  and  toun. 
So  sone ; 

No  was  no  king  with  croun. 
So  richcliche  hadde  y done. 

XXV. 

Who  yaf  broche  and  bcigbe  I 
Who  bot  Douke  Morgan  7 — * 
Cruwel  was  and  beighe, 

Oyaines  him  stode  no  man : 
To  conseil  he  calleth  neighe, 
Rohand  trewe  so  stan  ; 

And  eucr  he  dede  as  the  sleighe. 
And  held  his  hert  in  an. 

That  wise ; 

It  brast  thurch  blod  and  ban, 
Vif  hope  no  ware  to  rise. 

XXVI. 

Now  hath  Rohand  in  ore 
Tristrem,  and  is  ful  blithe ; 
The  child  he  set  to  lore. 

And  lernd  him  al  so  swithe; 
In  bok  while  ho  was  thorc. 

He  stodieth  eiier  that  stitne : 
Tho  that  bi  him  wore^ 

Of  him  weren  ful  blithe. 

That  bold ; 

His  craftes  gan  he  kithe. 
Oyaines  hem  when  he  wold. 


XXII. 

The  folk  stode  vn  fain, 

Bifor  that  leuedi  fre: 

— " Rouland  mi  lord  is  slain, 

He  speketh  no  more  with  me!”— 

That  leuedi,  nought  to  loin. 

For  sothe  ded  is  sche ; 

Who  maye  be  ogain. 

As  God  wil  it  schal  be 
Vnblithe; 

Sorwe  it  was  to  se. 

That  leuedi  sweltcd  swithe. 

* Marian,  agreeable  to  ancient  cuatoni,  it  repreamtod  aa  to- 
temninnff  bin  acoeMion  to  the  kingdom  of  Grmonie,  by  diRtribulinr 
rich  ornament*  nn<)  jewels,  the  emblems  probably  of  dimity, 
amuof  his  favoiia'd  vassals.  Tbc  coronation  of  a muimrcn  was 
always  attend<Ml  with  similar  marks  of  splendour  and  miinih- 
cenee.  That  of  Edward  Lonphanks  is  thus  described  in  a M.s. 
chronicle  of  Eiit'land,  pens*  the  Marquia  of  Douflos,  apparently 
written  about  tho  mirn  of  Henry  V. 

“And  aftur  this  Kynu  Honry  reypned  his  sone  Edward,  the 
wortbyest  kniphtof  :il  the  world,  f<>r  the  honor  of  Godis  prace. 
And  as  sone  as  be  mypfat,  aflur  that  Kynp  Henry  liis  fadur  was 
dedc,  he  come  to  London  with  a fayr  comuany  of  prointis,  and 
of  trio*,  and  barons : and  alle  manerof  men  hrm  morhc  lionoryd : 
for  in  every  phit'c  that  Sir  E^warde  rode,  the  street*  were  mvereo 
over  Ills  hra<!  wytho  rych  clothes  of  sylke,  of  carpytes,  uml  nf 
rycho  coverines ; and  therefore,  for  jnye  of  his  comvnp,  the  noble 
burges  of  tho  cite  caste  oote  alio  onper  window*,  poltle  and  *yl  ver 
handes  fVill,  in  tokunynn's  of  love  and  woeschepefull  m-rvyce*  and 
reverence.  Anti  oiite  of  tho  condytt  of  Chepe  ran  whyte  wyne 
and  red,  as  stremes  dotin'  of  water.  And  thus  Rytip  Edwani  waa 
crowned  and  anoynted  as  rypht  heyr  of  Gopiund,  wyth  moebe 
honor.  And  wliaii  he  was  setc  unto  hit  iiu-tf.  tho  Kynp  Alysan- 
dro  of  Scntlonde  came  for  to  do  him  Inxior  and  reverence, 
with  a queyntwe  Ipapeant]  and  an  C knyphtes  wvth  hym  wel 
nor^  and  ^yed,  and  whan  they  were  lypht  aoowne  of  her 
atedes,  thay  leU  hem  cone  whethiRr  that  tbev  wold,  and  who 
tthal  mypht  taka  hem,  toke  at  her  own  wel  wythoute  any  dial- 


XXVII. 

Fiftene  yere  he  gan  him  fede. 

Sir  Rohand  the  trewe ; 

He  taught  him  ich  alede, 

Of  ich  maner  of  glewe  ;t 
And  eucrich  playing  thede. 

Old  lawes  and  newe ; 

On  hunting  oft  heyede. 

To  swiche  alawc  he  drewe, 

Al  thus; 

More  he  couthe  of  veneri, 

Than  couthc  Manerious.t 

leape.  Ami  afiur  come  Symeod,  Kynp  Edward's  brother,  a cur 
leys  knyp ht.  an  n penlii  of  renowne,  and  U>c  Erie  of  Comowayle. 
and  the  Erie  of  Glucester,  ami  efter  hem  come  Uie  Brie  of  Pem- 
broke. and  eclw  of  hem  by  lierscifu,  led  in  her  hood  an  C of 
knyshtee,  gaylich  dispysed  in  her  armor,  and  wbamw  they  wer 
IvpiA  nf  lier  horse,  ami  Me  hyr  pon  whether  that  byni  KkiM  who 
that  inypht  hem  t.ike.  huve  hoot  still  withoute  eny  „ 

In  rontomplatinp  this  rich  nicUiru  of  feudal  prandew,  itip  ha- 

rihle  to  siipiireM  a siph,  when  we  reflect  how  IflUe  AleaHMar 
anticipated,  that  (he  ambition  of  the  brother  soi^METto 
whom  ho  offered  hhi  conpratulatinn  and  honorary  atlii^wMMt, 
shoiiid  in  future  prove  the  most  dreadful  seourpe  ^ wldiMpuit- 
lond  was  ever  visited. 

r The  eiliicatiun  of  Sir  Tristrem.  comprisinp  (heart  ofwnrand 
of  romliat,  with  the  myiterics  of  the  charo.  aUl  in  in 

niMtry,  and  in  the  few  sedentary  panwa  used  by  the  foodnl  no- 
bility, united  nil  that  w-as  necessary,  or  even  decent  to  he  Jniowo, 
by  a youth  of  nohte  birth.  Huon  of  Bouedeaux.  os  m 

minstrel's  pnpe.  eives  the  followinp  account  of  hiatpuiikSoRiiane 
to  a heathen  wildaii " Sire,”  dit  Huon,  "je  taia  ratier  un  eper- 
vier,  voire  un  falcen,  chaiawr  lo  cerf.  votre  de  seni^ir,  et  comer 
mand  la  bete  cst  prmse.  faire  la  droicture aux  ddene.  Uraneheraio 
festin  d'un  prand  roi  ou  seipneur,  et  dee  tables  «t  whees  en  sale 
autant,et  plus  quo  hommc<]uJ  rive.”—"  Oh  t Oh  I”  aedit  Yvoiria. 
“cm  ne  sont  mieia  let  foits d* valet de roeceatAar, bten dofroteot 
ib)  a pratil  damoiseau.''  ' * >■ 

1 iVistniTn  is  uniformly  roproeented  as  the  patron  of  the  chase. 
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XXVITL 

nier  com  a schip  of  Norway,* 

To  Sir  Rohanqea  hold, 

\^ith  haukes  whito  and  grey, 

And  panes  fair  y fold : 

Tristrem  herd  it  say, 

On  his  nlatang  he  wold 
Trend  scnilling  to  lay, 

Sir  Rouhana  him  told. 

And  taught : 

For  hauke  siluer  ho  yold ; 

The  fairest  men  him  raught 

XXIX. 

A cheker  he  fond  hi  a cheire,t 
He  asked  who  wold  play ; 

The  mariner  spac  bonair, 

— “ChilcL  wliat  wiltow  lay?’  — 

”^ain  an  hauke  of  noble  air, 

Trend  schillinges  to  say  ^ 

Whether  so  mates  other  fair, 

Bere  hem  botheoway.” — 

VVith  wille. 

The  manner  swore  his  faye, 

For  Bothe  ich  held  ther  tille. 

XXX. 

Now  bothe  her  wedde  lys, 

And  play  thai  hi  ginne ; 

Ysetthebath  the  long  asise. 

And  endrcd  beth  ther  inne : 

The  play  biginncth  to  arise, 

Tnstrem  deleth  atvinne ; 

He  dede  als  so  the  wise, 

He  yaf  has  he  gan  winne 
In  raf: 

Of  playe  ar  he  wald  blinne. 

Sex  haukes  he  yat  and  ya£ 

XXXI. 

Rohand  toke  leue  to  ga. 

His  sones  he  clepco  oway ; 

The  fairest  hauke  he  gan  ta, 

That  Tristrem  wan  that  day. 

With  him  he  left  nia 
Pans  for  to  play ; 

The  mariner  swore  also, 

That  pans  wold  he  lay. 

An  stounde : 

^ tte  6nt  wbo  reduced  tuintina  to  a rcienee.  Thus  the  report 
m a banter,  upon  ticiilof  " u luirt  in  pride  of  jreoce,"  bocins, 

“ Brfon  lha  kioc  I Qsn*  npott  to  make, 

IWi  he*eil  ud  peace  for  oobie  Travaow'i  mka.*’ 

7^  Nb^  ilrt  of  Ventrit,  Loudoo,  IStl. 

, TW  Morte  Aithor  tella  i«.  that  *'  Triatrem  Inboured  erer  in 
rot  ins  and  hawkinf,  ao  that  wo  never  read  of  no  uentlnman 
mk  that  M naed  himaelf  therein.  And  at  the  hook  laiih.  he  be* 
l>B(ood  meaeareu  of  blowing  of  biaau  of  vencry,  and  of  chace, 
wd^aS  Miiner  of  Termetna;  and  all  therm  lertna  t*ave  we 
^01  hawkina  and  htntinf.  And  therefore  the  booke  of  venery, 
■ bawkinc  and  fanntint.  ■ called  the  booke  of  Hir  Tnrtrem  : 
■taefiie.  aa  we  ■eeiueth,  all  fentlemen  that  bear  old  annea,  of 
they  oocht  to  honour  Sir  Triatrem,  itr  the  eoodly  ti.-miea 
■attcnUenieo  have  and  nee.  and  ahall  to  the  worldca  end,  that 
tkewbr  in  a manner  all  mm  of  worahip  may  dwaever  a conilo* 
■Mtnxn  a yeoman,  and  a yeoman  from  a vtllaine.  For  ne  that 
»■  aentla  blood  will  draw  him  into  yentle  iaichea,  end  lo  fol* 
aw  ‘he  euuUime  of  noble  ffcntlemen.'*  It  ia  not  impoMlile  that 
w<n  any  have  been  aome  Ibjndation  for  ihia  belief.  The  nn* 
irilieh  were  aa  punctilioua  at  the  Knsliah  coneeminy  the 
•am  of  hunlinx.-^he  Welah  lawa  of  which  are  printed  at  the 
•aw  Daviea  and  Riehard’a  Diettonory.  Every  huntaroon.  who 
*■  itoorant  of  the  terma  auilabie  lo  the  nine  chruiea,  forfeited 
Ml  bora.  Moat  of  oar  modern  buntinf  terma  are,  however,  of 
rnneb  derivatiun. 

. “ftr  Triatrem,”  or  ” An  old  Triatrem/'  aeema  to  have  piuuod 
■Mo  a common  ptoveibial  appollatioo  for  an  expert  hunUman. 
Tto  trtie  of  a chapter  in  Tlio  Art  of  Veocrie  Iwarv,  " How  you 
•u  nrwvda  yoar  houodea  wlien  they  have  killed  a liare  ; which 
w rreacfameci  calleth  Iho  retogrdt,  and  lomctimo  the  (luerry, 
bat  o«  (M  TriaUem  ralUtb  it  the  hallow."— V.  I7t.  In  nnothor 
PMue  it  k nid,  ” Our  Tristram  reckonoth  llie  boro  for  one  of 
tar  HMif  beaatea  of  vewrrie.”— .Manrinal  Note,  p,  H8. 

I aoi  isnonnt  who  ia  meant  hy  Manerioua.  Du  Cance  rivea  iia 
Manerltia,  u ■ynoarmoiu  tn  Mandattrlus,  L o.  Vllllcut.  Mr. 
Oha  samaata.  that  a work  upon  the  r.boae  may  have  l»een  rom- 
pM  by  a peraon  dcaifniii*  himtelf,  Recia  vel  Comitia  Mnnenua, 
bailtir of  aurh  a kinr  or  noble,  and  that  the  oihre  may  have 
beta  eoaloanded  with  the  name. 

• “ oorthern  mounUina  (in  Norway)  breed  faiilcons  x-onr 
im.  tmt  aeoeroua,  and  while  ones,  that  are  never  shot  at.  with 
bawa,  by  tha  mbabiunia.  but  are  held  oa  aacred,  unless  (hey  do 
(oa  mwm  hurt  and  rapine.  But  if  they  do  misriiief,  how  white 
and  nohk  aoaver  they  be.  they  ihall  not  oacape  their  arrowa.”— 


Tristrem  wan  that  day, 

Of  him  on  hundred  pounde. 

XXXII. 

Tristrem  wan  that  ther  was  layd  : 

A tresoun  ther  was  made, 

No  longer  than  the  maister  seyd, 

Of  gate  naa  ther  no  bade; 

As  thai  best  sat  and  pleyd. 

Out  of  hauen  thai  rade ; 

Opon  the  ae  so  gray 
Fram  the  brimes  bradc, 

Gun  flete ; 

Of  lod  thai  were  wcl  glade, 

And  Tristrem  sore  wepe. 

XXXIII. 

His  maister  than  thai  fand, 

A hot  and  an  are : 

Hye  scyden,  “ Yonaia  the  land. 

And  here  achaltowto  bare, 

Cheso  on  aither  hand. 

Whether  the  leuer  ware. 

Sink  or  stille  stand  *, 

The  child  schal  with  ous  faro 
On  flod 

Tristrem  wepe  ful  sare ; 

Thai  lough  and  thought  it  gode. 

XXXIV. 

Nighen  woukes  and  mare, 

The  mariners  flet  on  flode, 

Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are, 

And  stormes  him  bistode ; 

Her  Borwen,  and  her  care, 

Thai  witt  that  frelv  Code ; 

Thai  nisten  hou  to  me, 

The  wawes  were  so  wode, 

With  winde; 

0 lond  thai  wold  he  yede, 

Yif  thai  wist  ani  to  findo. 

XXXV. 

A lond  thai  neighed  neighe, 

A forest  as  it  ware, 

With  hilles  that  weren  heighe, 

And  holtes  that  weren  hare 
O lond  thai  sett  that  sleighe. 

With  all  his  wining  yar^ 

With  broche  and  riche  bcighe ; 

Venton  iff  Olmu  by  J.  8.,  London,  l«M,  p.  soa  Tho 

Mlimntjon  in  which  tlie  Norwegriiui  hawks  and  faJeonon  wero 
hold  in  Enylnnd,  appears  from  the  fobuloua  account  of  Rcynar 
Lodbrof'a  arrival  in  Kent,  orNorthumbcrliuid,  aairivcn  by  Hitmip- 
ton  and  William  of  Malmesbury. 

* Tho  immo  of  choali  is  auppoaed  to  bavn  been  invented  in  the 
East,  a Hubject  upon  which  the  learned  Hy^  haa  poured  forth  an 
amaxine  profuaion  of  Oriental  enidition.  But  it  waa  early  known 
tn  the  nutlhom  people ; and  skill  in  that  interestinc  nroo  waa 
one  of  tho  accompluhmenia  of  a Scandinavian  hero.  Tt  ia  thera* 
fore  with  meat  propriety  that  a Norweeion  mariner  is  introduced 
a.H  tho  ontaconist  of  Truurem.  Frequent  mention  of  cheat  occurs 
in  ancient  romance.  In  that  of  Ogiet  le  Danoia^  Churlot.  the  do- 

Senerute  son  of  Charletnafne,  incensed  at  kamif  two  inuiies  to 
lie  Touna  Baldwin,  kills  him  with  the  timaarvc  chetM-board.  In 
Uh'  beautiful  romance  of  Florence  and  Blauncbe  Fluure,  the  hem 
procures  ncccM  to  tlio  harem  of  Iho  Soldan  of  Babylon,  where 
his  miatrew  is  confined,  by  pormittinr  the  porter  to  wm  fiom  him 
at  rheas,— a aacrifiev  of  which  uverv  amateur  of  tho  fame  will 
Aillr  understand  tho  value.  A aimilar  stratafcm  wa«  nractia^ 
by  Huon  do  Bourileaux  in  Efypt-  But  tho  moat  qilomiid  yame 
of  chcM,  and  which  nuU  to  ahame  even  that  which  Um  late  Kina 
of  Prussia  and  Mnnlial  Keith  were  wont  to  play,  with  real  aol- 
dicra.  occurs  in  the  romance  of  SirOaheret.  That  riiampion  was 
entertained  in  the  enchanted  castle  of  a beaurifiil  fairy,  who  en- 
yaircil  him  in  a party  at  cheas  in  a larye  hall,  where  flaira  of  black 
and  white  marble  formed  the  chequer,  and  the  piecca,  consislinc 
of  massive  statues  of  told  and  silver,  moved  at  the  touch  of  (lie 
music  rod  held  by  the  player.  Sir  Gaherct,  twine  defeated,  waa 
oblited  to  remain  the  miry'a  priaonor.  but  was  afterwarda  Idiera* 
t<‘<l  by  his  cousin  Gawin,  who  checkmated  the  mistreaa  ofilw  en- 
ohnntoil  clwts-boord.  A oiniiJar  adventure  occurs  in  Iho  romance 
of  Lancelot  du  Lac,  9d  portio,  f.  101. 

But  it  if  not  in  romance  alone  that  we  trace  the  partiality  of 
our  ancestors  for  this  amtuemenL  In  the  laws  of  Howel  Din,  a 
chessimard  ia  allotted  as  the  reward  of  the  Kint’s  principal  ba^. 
Sir  William  de  Granville  won,  for  Kmx  Edward  HI.,  tho  town 
and  coalle  of  Evreux,  by  oflerint  to  show  tho  Frvmch  vovernor  of 
the  fortress  the  most  foiodly  set  of  chen-mon  he  had  over  beheld, 
prided  he  would  play  a tame  with  him  for  a cun  of  wine.  Tlie 
French  Castellan  havina  for  this  purpose  admitted  him  within  tho 
nte.  Sir  William  slew  him  with  a stroke  of  his  batUe-asn,  and 
dofendad  the  entrance  till  a party  of  his  men,  wliolay  in  omnush, 
rushed  in,  and  poaseBsed  theniaolvoa  of  the  forlmaa.— PBoisaaar. 
tranalatei  fry  BourchUr,  folio  hxxvii. 
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A lof  of  bre>de  yete  mare, 
Thai  milde ; 

Weder  thai  hadde  to  fare, 
A lond  thai  left  that  childe. 


XXXVI. 

Winde  thai  had  as  thai  wolde, 

A lond  bilaft  he; 

His  hcrt  bigan  to  cold, 

Tho  he  no  might  hem  nought  so  ** 
To  Crist  his  bodi  he  yald, 

• That  don  was  on  the  tre: — 

— “ Lord,  me  liif,  me  bi  hold. 

In  world  thou  wisse  mo, 

At  wille; 

Astow  art  lord  so  fre, 

Thou  let  me  neuer  spille.” 

XXXVII. 

Tho  Tomas  asked  ay 
Of  Tristrem  trewe  fere, 

To  witc  the  right  way, 

The  styes  for  to  lere  ; 

Of  a prince  proud  in  play, 

Listneth  lordinges  dere; 

Who  so  better  can  say. 

His  owhen  he  may  here, 

As  henue. 

Of  thing  that  is  him  dere, 

Ich  man  preise  atende. 


XXXVIII. 

In  o robe  Tristrem  was  boun, 

That  he  fram  schip  hadde  brought ; 
Was  of  a blihand  broun. 

The  richest  that  was  wrought ; 

As  Tomas  telleth  in  toun  ; 

He  no  wist  what  he  mought, 

Bot  semly  sett  him  doun. 

And  ete  ay  til  him  gode  thought, 
Ful  sone : 

The  forest  forth  he  sought, 

When  he  so  hadde  done. 


XXXIX. 

He  toke  his  lod  vnlight ; 

His  penis  with  him  he  bare ; 

The  hilles  were  on  hight, 

He  clomb  tho  holtcs  hare; 

Of  o gate  he  hadde  sight. 

That  he  fond  ful  yare : 

The  path  he  toke  Ail  right ; 

To  polmcrs  mett  he  tbare. 

On  hand; 

He  asked  hem  whennes  thai  ware ; 
Thai  scyd  of  Yngland. 


The  circumiUnnc  of  Triitrem,  in  hit  deserted  state,  re^t> 
(Ineeron  the  departure  of  the  pirates,  reminds  us  of  a similar 
passaxe  in  Thomson's  Afamemnon ; — 

“ N«*t  iiighi  m.  drauT  nisht  I 
Chiton  (hsvOikst  afUaQrclid’i  Uha, 

WlwrB  MW  human  tool  bad  mark'd  tM  riioN 
ThmtmffiaoslefliM— retibdirfcmr,  Arooi, 

Kiuh  ■ the  rooted  lore  ve  bear  roaokhid. 

All  mfllans  as  they  wert,  I nnn  heard 
A sound  ID  dimud  as  their  partiiifoan." 

♦ The  awkwardness  of  tho  attendants,  and  the  su(wrior  address 
of  Tristrem  in  cutting  up  the  deer,  is  apparently  imitated  in  a 
passage  of  Ypomiden 

Than  equrra  undyd  hyto  dere, 

Eeh«  man  after  hie  manere  I 
Yppomeden  a dere  gede  unto. 

That  ful  oofmjngly  son  he  hit  undo. 

So  ffTia  that  vtnjnoa  bs  gan  to  diJtht, 

That  U>th  bym  beheld  equyre  and  kaigfat 
Tht  lady*  lookad  out  of  hw  porylao. 

And  saw  dight  the  raiyaoa ; 

'niert  dte  had  gnat  dainte, 

And  ao  had  all  that  dyd  hkn  m ; 

She  MW  all  that  he  down  drougm, 

Of  banlynte  rite  urM  he  ooude  ynoughs ) 

And  ihostil  hi  her  hart  (hen, 
lliat  he  aras  come  of  geotdlmen.” 

1 In  an  age  when  knowledge  of  every  kind  was  rare,  them  pre* 
vailed  a naUirsd  disposition  to  attach  mystery  to  the  most  com* 
mon  trades,  and  even  to  the  amusements  or  the  perkxl.  Arts, 
but  imperfectly  known  to  tho  profetMors  themselves,  were  render- 
ed dark  and  impenetrable  to  the  uninitiatcti,  by  the  introduction 
of  ^nute  forms,  and  the  use  of  a peculiar  phraseology.  Hhrou^ 
ed  by  such  discuiscs.  ignorance  itself  assumed  the  language  and 
port  of  inystmous  knowledge,  and  the  mystic  orders  of  roligim 
and  of  chivalry  were  inuialed  in  the  iiiferkir  associations  of  me- 
ehaoies  apd  fellqw  craA*.  It  is  therefore  i»  wonder  that  Um 
ebaso,  the  esclusive  amusement,  or  rather  the  only  pneifio  om- 
ployment,  of  the  groat,  should  be  deoorated  with  an  npproprii^ 


XL. 

For  drede  that  wald  him  alo. 
He  temed  him  to  the  king; 
He  bedc  hem  pens  mo, 

Aither  ten  schilling, 

Yif  thai  wald  with  him  go. 
And  to  the  court  him  bring; 
Yis^  thai  sworen  tho, 

Bi  the  lord  ouer  al  thing, 

Ful  sone ; 

Ful  wel  bi  set  his  thing. 
That  rathe  hath  his  bone. 


XLI. 

The  forest  was  fair  and  wide. 
With  wilde  bestes  y rorad : 
The  court  was  ner  bisiae, 

The  palmers  thider  him  lad ; 
Tristrem  hunters  scighe  ride, 
Lcs  of  houndes  that  ledde ; 
Thai  token  in  that  tide, 

Of  fat  hertes  y fedde. 

In  feld : 

In  blehand  was  he  cledde ; 
The  hunters  him  biheld. 


XLII. 

Bestes  thai  brae  and  bare ; 

In  9uarters  thai  hem  wrogfat ; 
Martirs  as  it  ware,t 
That  husbond  men  had  bou;dit ; 
Tristrem  tho  spac  thue, 

And  seyd  wonder  him  thought ; 
Ne  seighe  y neuer  are, 

So  wilde  best  y wrought. 

At  wille. 

Other  he  seyd  Y can  nought. 

Or  folily  ye  hem  spille. 


XLIII. 

Vp  stode  a seriaunt  bold, 

And  spac  Tristrem  oyain, 

— “ We  and  our  elders  ol^ 
Thus  than  hauc  we  sain ; 
Other  thou  hast  ous  told; 

Yond  lith  a best  unflam  ; 
Atire  it  as  thouwold. 

And  we  wil  se  ful  fain, 

In  feld : 

In  lede  is  nought  to  lain — 
The  hunters  him  biheld. 


XLIV. 

Tristrem  schare  the  brest,t 
The  tong  sat  next  the  pnde ; 

Theheminges  swithe  on  est. 

He  schar  and  layd  biside ; 

diction,  1^  rendered  solemn  by  an  establitbed  code  of  regsla- 
Uoiui.  Tho  “ mystenr  of  woods  and  of  riven”  was  a senous  sob- 
ioct  of  study  to  the  future  randidati>  for  the  honouia  of  chhrmlry. 
In  order  to  ad<l  yet  gniater  splendour  to  this  important  art  if 
wiu,  as  has  been  soen.  universally  believed,  that  our  hero  Sb 
Tristrem,  was  the  fint  by  whom  the  chose  was  reduced  irto  ■ 
science.  There  aro  numerous  allusions  to  this  circuinstaiioe  in 
old  autlmn,  and  some  have  been  already  i]uoted.  But  the  oiost 
resnectable  testimony  is  that  of  Lady  Juliana  Berners,  the  rone- 
imble  Abbess  of  St  Allians,  who  for  the  instruedoo  or  the  oobls 
youth  of  the  fifleenth  century,  did  herself  deign  to  compose  s trea- 
tise upon  held  sports.  Tho  book  upon  hunting  commeoeea  Um  t— 
**  BtoMUs  of  Vttteri*  art  of  T%rm  lOndt, 

Where  lo  *m  ye  fen,  Sy  6Wi  or  by  lelk. 

Mi  dere  child,  last  heed  hw  Trietren  dodi  yoe  tel 
How  many  maiMr  beairii  of  ytoori  th<n  wwe; 

LyiUn  to  your  dame,  and  she  will  yoa  lers. 

Foote  maner  ofbeajiei  of  wnary  dim  ai«  ; 

Hie  Aral  of  them  hdie  hart  tho  amond  la  the  hors, 

Thoboce  boneofiho,  the  wolf,  and  not  one  moa.” 

Spenser,  with  the  astral  nchnees  of  his  colouring,  blaxons  out 
TVistrem  in  his  appropriate  character  of  a gallant  young  foneter 
” Him  attdfaidy  ba  marked,  and  aaw  to  baa 
A goodly  youth,  of  amiable  graoa. 

Vat  bat  a alaodar  tlgi,  that  aeaioe  dU  aat 
Vat  aereniMn  yeara,  but  tall  and  faita  ef  bet, 

Ihat  aure  he  tiewnad  him  Ixme  of  nolia  raca. 

All  In  a woodman *a  hcket  hr  waa  clad, 

Of  Linoolnr  graana,  belayd  wHh  ailTer  boa, 

Anri  hit  bM  a Mod,  with  tgicta  ipted. 

And  by  Ua  iklehia  hunirra  horM  he  hai^ioc  bed. 

*'  noaUna  heernrt  of  oowliaat  ocailaarahi, 

Rnkd  opoe  gold,  and  paled  part  per  part, 

Aa  thau  the  goiae  iraa  loreau  gendeaarainl 
In  hit  right  hand  hr  held  a Iranibling  dart 
Whoaa  Irilow  be  baforc  had  mnl  apart 
And  Id  hla  left  be  held  a thaip  boar.^)tai«, 

With  which  be  wont  to  kumce  the  aalwga  haail 
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Thebrecheadoun  be  threat, 

He  ritt,  and  gan  to  right, 

Boldliche  tber  oeat^ 

Corf  he  of  that  hide, 

Bidenei 

The  bestea  he  graithed  that  tide, 

Aa  mani  aetbthcn  has  ben. 

or  mamf  • Oom,  aad  of  muf  • biar, 

IVu  Sat  oolo  bb  band  tn  ebaca  dU  bafipao  near.” 
la  anaaiar  to  the  inqoirioa  of  Sir  Calidoto,  Triatrein  Informi  him 
ofbii  Mine  nod  pnnnUxe.  nod  oondudea 

**  All  wbtcb  ar  da)«  1 have  not  Itodly  Slant, 
hot  ^Ot  dw  fatcaaaii  oT  my  tnabr  ream 


In  hfliak  bat,  aa  waaooariolBit, 

Have  tntnod  Man  with  moor  oobla  Met 
In  (Bik  thaws,  and  aneb  him  ttamlr  laaa  t 
Miwtoa  whicb,wr  sstdaUnbt  hath  ohaara  bato 
Ta bant  the slaatt  chan,  amonpl  mjr  pan, 
or aO  that  nofatn  bitba fanMcrsa, 
OTwMcbDsialBioiDanaknoara,  thai  ctvpalai 

■*  Nt  k ihara  bawk  wUeb  santlMh  htr  00  pnroh, 
WWths  hifb^owtbM  s aoestlod  low. 

Bat  I the  saataworStT  Sidtttfe— reh. 

And  all  ba  pnqr,  and  all  hs  ditt  ktww  t 
~ 'iboow)o}m«bldiliiibaer«i 


Ea«7  deportment  of  the  chaoo  hod  ha  peculiar  lanroage  and 
kwi ; Ht  to  have  deacribed  nil  tbeae  in  tbo  romance  would  have 
haan  lediotialy  difteanitre,  nnd  tho  author  haa  therefore  limited 
hMtelf  to  the  mode  of  cuttinjr  np,  or,  aecordinx  to  the  acicntific 
pinin,  hreaking,  the  hart.  TMa  waa  nn  operation  of  freat  skill 
nad  aieetr,  na  wnn  also  the  earring  of  the  venison,  when  dressed. 
TV  dtseraon  re<|inred  some  practical  knowlorUe  of  anatnmv ; 
MT-the  rerr  camnf  of  a wild  boar  masted  whole,  and  of  the 
■MiTar  cumMCHis  dauitiee  which  loaded  a feudal  board,  was  pru- 
faoU;  no  slicht  trial  to  the  atreng^  of  the  jrouUiful  imllants.  The 
sDteas  of  bteaJdoK  the  stae  is  mioulelr  described  in  the  Book  of 
^ Alban's,  and  it  may  nothe  improperto  insert  the  direction*  of 
the  worthy  abbeas.  aa  an  illiartration  of  the  text  of  Thomas  of 
EiccldoaDe 

" OmytikaairthtmHart 
“ And  fw  to  yal»  oT  dw  hart  while  wa  think  oo, 

My  eMlde,  Snu  ye  Aal  hitn  «rw  whan  he  drat  be  oodoo, 

AM  dds  k for  W sy,  s fwr  ya  him  dyghl, 

WMM  hk  bonna  to  Uy  faym  aptyflta. 

Ai  ifat  asay  kMa  bkn,  that  lords  may  «a 
Anon  Cat  er  koa,  wbolher  that  be  bs : 

Tbs  col  ofthaeoddsihs  hetly  evaafre, 

OryelMfiahbn  le  Say,  and  then  dwHrsgo 
A1 OM  ebaoks  S baorn,  onaoi  s ye  may, 

AadsSibbn  doan>no  tb’amay. 

And  6a  Ib'aaay,  toco  down  tolhabaly  dialyailyt, 

Tb  Ibapywd,  (fas*  tbs  acxfck  waa  away  klL 
Tbs  all  lha  Wt  tons  nun  8r«l  beTon, 
jua  than  Ihskftkcxsbebrndas  reds  man, 

Aarf  iboM  olbar  lana*  vp«a  Iba  ri|far  ayda  i 
Opoo  te  aose  maiwr  dyt  ra  that  tide, 

IbfDSIbaebaksknka  that  y ba  prria, 

Aalto  Say  his  downs  coca  to  iha  best, 

Aad  to  Sty  his  fonh  ryglit  vnio  th’aasy, 

Enon  to  Sw  plaas  when  the  oodds  ws  ent  away. 

TVb  Vy  tba  tame  wys  al  that  otbar  syde, 
BeiktiMtaytaertbebesa  atyU  tbsonaDydt; 

Tin  kni  ya  mm  mdoo,  my  etaflda,  I yoa  reda, 

Bysbr  vpon  Ida  own  bkynne,  and  lay  It  on  teed. 

Taka  bow  of  tba  eattio(  oT  the  snu  daro, 

Aad  bacin  Sm  to  moka  ifaa  obart, 
ns  taka  oat  tba  aboolden,  and  aBtlath  am 
The  bitrtoibsaida,rraaihaaart>ynboi)a, 

That  k eoatdua  Is,  at  Iba  dstb  ba  wfl]  bt  | 

Than  taka  oan  the  swat,  that  b be  not  kite. 

Ps  that,  my  chOde,  k emd  (or  keha  crafta ; 

■ eat  thyn  bud  aoiuy  ander  tba  baeat  boos, 

Ifaef*  dial  ra  take  ant  the  aator  anon  ; 
s pot  aot  the  poaoetw,  and  6xen  iht  pamacte  ebes 
Awn VfbUy  tba  laee.  aaoh  M ba  has  I 
BokfawiihaAngar,  dnosi  yoo  kao, 

Asd  «dib  the  biood  aiad  the  gras  SU  It  ilsD, 

Inks  iheedt  that  y«  bave  iM  noilk  thsalo, 

Pbr  orwa  k witball  or  y a man  do& 

Tta  naO  fDtls  than  ye  ahall  eat  pyt, 

Pkem  tkau  bdn  tba  esw,  fargat  not  k ; 

TVn  tabs  oat  the  linraod  kr  it  on  tba  tkynna, 

Aad  after  that  ika  bladds,  wubovi  men  dyns, 

TVd  dm  the  nnmhka  Sat,  that  Y raoka, 

Dowoe  the  enannowa  kens  that  deoatb  to  the  neeke, 

Aad  dowH  with  the  botthiole  pot  them  anon. 

As]  kens  tba  Ssh  then  «p  to  the  ba^  bona, 

Aad  on  foottfea  to  the  Slktis  nst  ye  vp  aiao. 

That  lalkai  to  the  simhks,  sod  aabal  ba  ihara ; 

Wbb  Us  ass  ako  and  aswrt  that  ilsr  k, 

Ckae  to  the  midryie  that  vpoo  him  k ; 

TVs  taka  downs  the  midrylt,  bom  Its  ada  hots, 

Aad  hasat  op  the  niimNs  whok  by  the  boU  ihrate, 
la  Ihya  haoa  than  them  boida,  and  looka  and  as 
Tkai  all  that  kofaih  them  to  kigittis  that  it  bs ; 

Than  lain  then  to  iky  brotber,  to  bold  (or  tryst, 

MVIs  that  thegthmkiabks  aad  drssai  tat  lyit; 

Than  a war  ifaa  Ufblaa,  aial  oa  tba  aldoae  them  biy. 

To  abytda  Us  qaem,  my  ohyidr,  I yo«  pray  | 

Tksn  dsO  yoa  alyt  the  rioa^  than  u (ha  bitt  lyeih, 

Aad  taka  away  the  bears  hand  llyalb, 

FW  oacb  haais  bath  hk  hart  sya  It  tgtoo, 

At  son  as  to  the  baas  wbaa  ba  k rukoo. 

Aad  Ss  oddds  of  the  bsi  a boM  re  dadi  fynda, 

Laeba  ya  gyre  k to  a toad,  and,  ebttdt,  ba  kynda, 

^ k k kynk  far  many  nslsqrs, 

Aad  la  tba  sldkt  of  tba  hen  tow  men  It  lyea 
Than  Aall  ya  cs  tba  diyrts  tbs  Uelb  etsn  fro, 

Aad  afis  tba  lydac  boot  kyuoih,  earn  ako 
IV  fcrebs  aad  iha  inrds  earn  bctweis, 

keka  that  year  fcnhsa  aye  wbatlsd  bsM : 

TVn  tom  op  taa  fcrebs,  and  6i»k  th—*  wm  Mead, 

IV  to  sM  peec,  ao  dM  ns  of  goM 


XLV. 

The  epande  was  the  first  hrede, 

Tho  erber  dight  he  yare ; 

To  the  etifiea  bo  yede, 

And  cuen  ato  hem  schare 
He  right  al  the  rede ; 

The  wombe  oway  he  bare  ; 

Hus  dtall  ys  oat  the  naeka  the  lytka  cos  fra. 

And  the  hau  fiom  the  naeka  cottath  alto, 

The  lonrne,  the  bnyts,  the  paunche,  and  the  nrokt. 

Whan  Uiry  wastsl  ben  wai  with  the  water  of  lha  tie^ 

Theonell  gutia  to  Iba  lyghts  in  the  dans, 

Aboue  the  Bert  of  the  beM,  wbon  thoo  them  rats. 

With  all  the  blood  that  yo  may  ret  and  wyets. 

Altogether ehall  betake,  and  kid  en  Ihedtynna, 

To  gyw  your  bonndao,  that  calkd  k,  Y wo, 

Tlie  quern,  ahoo#  the  diynna,  for  fc  skn  k. 

And  wbo  drsaelh  to  by  my  oounsyk, 
tfliall  has  the  left  dioulder  far  hk  Inuoyia, 

A»l  the  right  diaaldcr,  whan  an  coer  ba  be, 

Beni  It  to  the  fuaer,  for.  that  k hk  ka, 

Aiat  the  lyisr  aka  of  tba  sme  btas 
To  the  faalera  knaue  gync  it  at  the  leak  i 
Ttw  nombls  inise  in  lha  Wynne,  and  haidtU  them  far 
The  lydn  and  the  r<reiss!  toglther  that  they  las 
Witli  the  htnhe  kggs,  bt  doois  to  it  diall. 

Then  bringe  it  home  and  Us  akyn  orkhall, 

Tlie  ntunblM  and  the  harns  at  the  lords  gale, 

Then  boldly  blow  pryee  tbctst, 

Your  play  far  nymme,  s that  ye  cons  in." 

Triatrem's  procoaa  may  bo  thiu  analyzed Ho  Opened  tho 
breast,  nnd  placed  tho  tongue  next  the  pride,  or  spleen,  then  cut 
off  ami  pul  nade  tho  hemyn^ea.  Ho  next  slit  the  akim  and,  by 
proiuing  down  ihn  hreche  (buttocks.)  pulled  it  oRl  rpond 
IL  e.  siKiuldcr,  from  spalla)  was  tho  first  breadth  or  division  ; he 
then  mode  the  arber.  cut  asunder  the  ttiflea.  or  luick-sincwa  of 
tlie  leg,  and,  adjusting  tho  rede  (small  ruts,)  took  away  the 
paunch.  The  numbte*  lie  beatowed  npon  the  hunters  and  spec- 
tators,  then  croued.  or  cleftc,  the  rig^ge,  (backbone,)  and  cut 
(lie  rhino  in  twu.  To  tho  forester  he  gave  his  rights,  the  lefl 
shoulder  for  himself,  and  the  heart,  liver,  lights,  (lungs,)  and 
blood,  which,  btiing  ontuiged  on  tho  kith!,  nnd  eaten  there  by  the 
hounds,  formiid  tho  quirre,  or  tiuarry.  This  c^ration  was  called 
by  the  French  hunuman.^lrre  la  curee.  Ho  then  gave  the  m- 
ven,  who  sat  by  on  the  forked  tree,  his  due  gifl,  and  called  for  the 
hunters  to  blow  the  tokening^  or  death-note.  He  lastly  ti^  up 
the  mate  (or  paunch)  onnlaintne  the  grease,  &c.,  to  be  re^terveu, 
as  Lady  Juliana  directs,  for  medical  pnrpotet,  as  bIm  the  gargi- 
loan,  nnd  concluded  the  ceremony  by  recitiiig  the  ap{>ropriato 
rhyme,  and  blowing  the  right  note. 

A matter  so  im|)ortiin^  in  the  eyes  of  our  ancostora,  is  worthy 
of  some  illustration,  besides  that  which  may  bo  derived  fnini  com- 

Cing  it  with  tlie  directions  of  tho  Abbess  of  8L  Alban’s.  The 
tynges  was  a piece  of  the  hide  cut  out  to  make  brogues  for  Uin 
hunismeiL  When  the  versatile  David  do  StraUibogte,  Earl  of 
Atholc,  was  hard  prcMod,  and  driven  to  the  Highlands,  by  tho 
Earl  of  Murra>',  in  13%,  Winion  mentions,  as  a mark  of  his  dis- 
tress, 

'*  TiMit  at  M gret  mysebef  be  wia. 

That  hit  knyehtk  weryd  lywetynys, 

Of  hpiU,  or  of  hart  bmmyiiyt.” 

Tho  modo  of  making  those  rullioiu,  or  rough  shoes,  is  thus  de- 
scribed :— ■*  W^o  a hunting,  ond  after  that  wo  have  slain 
deer,  wo  flay  off the  skin  bye  and  bye,  and  setting  of  our  hare  foot 
on  the  inside  thoroof.  for  want  of  cunning  shoemokeni,  by  your 
grace's  pnnlun,  wo  play  tho  cobblers,  compoMing  and  roeasuring 
so  much  thereof  as  shall  reach  up  to  our  ancles,  pricking  tbo  up- 
per part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the  water  may  repast  where  it 
enters,  and  stretching  it  up  with  a strung  thong  of  the  same  above 
our  said  ancles.  So,  and  pleoso  your  nublo  grace,  wo  moke  our 
shoes.  Therefore,  we,  using  such  manner  of  slioet.  Uio  rough 
hairy  sido  outwards,  in  rour  grace's  dominioru  of  England,  we 
bo  called  Rough-footed  Scots,”— Elder’s  Address  to  Hbkbt 
VIII.,  ajmd  Pinkerton’s  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  sjr. 

The  numbter  seem  to  have  been  tho  inwards  of  tbo  doer 
" Fsith,  a g^  wdl-wl  fallow,  S hii  iplnt 
De  snswsrable  to  bk  umbUt."—RoaringOirL 
The  numbtes  wore  a woodland  dainty.  They  are  roenlioaed 
in  tho  Liteti  Qeste  of  Robin  Mode 

•*  Brwk  and  wyne  Owy  bad  ynoagb, 

Aral  noiubks  of  lha  dera ’’ 


“ Thea  dm  faicbad  to  LylaD  Jotaon 
The  oombla  of  a doo." 

Tho  nomhles  seem  to  have  included  the  midrilf,  nnd  tho  dow- 
acts,  or  testicles.  The  gargiloun,  the  meaning  of  which  seems 
uncertain,  also  belonged  to  this  division 

*'  'llw  man  to  hk  maker  •peaktth  Myths, 

' Of  Ihr  nuroblra  of  tho  haart  that  ha  woua  diem  kytha. 

How  many  enk  there ahall  ba  them  wiihiiL' 

Quod  the  maalar,  * But  one  Ihieka  nor  ihinne, 

Awl  that  k but  lha  garntyon  to  apaka  of  all  nydeae. 

And  all  lhaae  othwa,  crona  and  rooniklka  boaa^ 

‘ Yel  arokl  I wyt,  an]  thou  wonidaat  ma  kn. 

The  CTookaaBiid  the  roandekof  the  nomUaa  of  the  datv  — 

'* ' One  crooka  of  dw  nnmbala  Ijnrth  erer  nwra 
Under  the  ihrolc-bok  of  the  beast  bffm. 

Tint  k called  aTanncen  wlnno  can  them  ken. 

And  the  bcBrsM  part  of  the  oambek  then ; 

That  k to  say,  the  faroan,  that  ly  n eran  between 
TV  two  ihighaa  of  dia  beaut,  that  odwr  orookeawea 
In  the  milret,  dial  k allied  the  rnundil  ako, 

For  die  kdti  rounl  about  eorrni  H k 6o.' " 

To  " make  the  arber’*  is  to  ilisemliowel  the  animal,  which 
must  bo  done  in  a neat  anti  cleanly  manner.  The  dogs  are  then 
rewarded  with  such  parts  of  tbo  entrails  as  their  two-legged  aMO- 
rjates  do  not  think  proper  to  reserve  for  their  own  use.  Tbo 
huntsman  also  receives  his  share  of  the  spoil,  arconling  to  the 
following  rules " Whanno  the  bert  is  toko,  yo  sbai  bkme  four 
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The  noubles  he  yaf  to  mede ; 

That  seighen  that  ihcr  ware, 

Also; 

The  rigge  he  croised  mare, 

The  chine  he  smot  atvo. 

XL  VI. 

The  forster  for  his  rightes, 

The  left  schulder  vaf  he ; 

With  hert,  liuer,  and  lightes. 

And  blod  tillc  his  quurc : 

Houndes  on  hyde  he  dightes; 

Alle  he  lete  hem  s^ ; 

The  rauen  he  yaue  his  yiftes, 

Sat  on  the  fourched  tre. 

On  rowe : 

— “Hunters,  wharebeyeT 
The  tokening  schuld  ye  blowe.”— ■ 

XL  VII. 

He  tight  the  mawe  on  tinde, 

And  eke  the  gargiloun ; 

Thai  blewen  the  right  kinde, 

And  radde  the  right  roun ; 

Thai  wist  the  King  to  finde, 

And  sonten  forth  to  toun ; 

And  teld  him  under  linde. 

The  best  hou  it  was  boun, 

And  brought : 

Markc  the  King  witn  croun, 

Scyd  that  feir  him  thought. 

XLVIII. 

The  tokening  when  thai  blewe, 

Thcr  wondred  mani  a man ; 

The  costom  thai  nought  knewo; 

For  thi  fro  bord  thai  ran ; j 

No  wist  thai  nought  hou  ncwo ; 

Thai  haddc  hunters  than ; 

It  is  a maner  of  glewe. 

To  tcche  hem  that  no  can, 

Swiche  thing ; 

Alle  blithe  weren  that  than. 

That  yede  bifor  the  King. 

XLIX. 

The  King  seyd— “ Where  weren  thou  bom. 
What  nattou  bcl-amye?” — 

moty$,  and  it  ihall  be  diucctod,  as  of  other  bostes ; and  if  your 
hmindra  be  bold,  and  have  slayn  the  hert  \«ith  strength  of  himt- 
yng.  yo  shall  liavc  the  akynne  i and  ho  Uiat  undoeth  hyra  ihall 
nuvn  the  ihuldro,  hr  law  of  vcncry  ; and  the  houndes  uholl  bo  ro- 
wanled  with  the  nckko,  and  with  the  bowcllii,  with  the  fee,  and 
they  ihall  bo  etyn  under  tbo  ikpno ; and  therefore  it  i«  eleped 
the  gtiarre;  and  the  hod  ihall  be  brout  homo  to  the  lord  of  the 
ikrnnc ; the  wts,  the  gargitoTme  above  Uie  tail,  forchod  on  the 
risnt  hood.  Then  blow®  at  tlie  dore  of  the  halle  tho  pryi.”— Book 
of  Venerie,  Another  authority  Iwari,  “ Whanno  tho  buk  ii  itako, 
yo  ihul  blowc  nryw,  and  rcward  the  houndoa  with  tho  pauncho 
and  the  bowollea.’'— MS.  Cotton.  Lib.  Vttpatian.  b.  xii.  Thii 
diitrilMiiion  of  vnniion  leotni  to  bavo  /riven  emit  offunco  to  Ho- 
iinihed,  wlio  comploini.  that  when  tlic  forester  had  irot  all  hii 
iwmuMitH  of ‘‘skin,  head,  umblei,  chine,  and  shoulders,  he  that 
hath  tho  warrant  for  a whole  bucko,  hath,  in  Uie  end,  little  more 
ihnn  half,  which,  in  my  judsment,  is  aconolie  equal  dealinx.'*— 
Chronkle,  vol.  i.  p.  tot. 

Tho  lupcrstition  of  the  huntsmen  introduced  another  partner  of 
their  spoil.  Tho  raven  who  rat  upon  tho  forked  tree,  taught  by 
Ions  cxpcrienco  what  awaited  him  at  the  concluiion  of  the  chose, 
also  expocted  his  rieht.  Hiis  was  what  the  abbess  calls  the  Cor- 
bin bone.  Ben  Jonson  has  xiven  us  a poetical  account  of  this 
purt  of  tho  ooTemony  • — 

“Uarian.  When  tbs  aitor^iinails— 

Robiri  Hood,  i*aO«l  ilown,  and  pumeb  tanad  oot. 

Mar.  Hs  Uuu  andnw  him 
noth  cWva  the  tswsel  bone,  upon  the  tpoon 
or  which  s liule  (rMie  srowa,  yon  call  IV— 

Rob.  The  Feven’e  bcsie. 

Mar.  Now  o'er  bead  at  a raven 
On  a Mte  boush,  a emwn  sreat  letd  and  boaiss 
Who,  all  tha  while  us  (Irar  wai  hreakios  up, 

. Socnakad  and  crywl  for^asall  the  hiintamao, 

Eepeeiilty  old  Scathinrk,  ihoulhl  k omloons ; 

Sarnn  it  wai  mother  Maudlin,  whom  be  owt 
A(  (he  day'de wn,  loA  ae  bo  twiesd  the  desr 
Out  afhii  lake.” 

acathlock  aArrwards  declares  lie  saw  the  witch, 

“ ■ - ■ — hmilinx  the  bm 

Wte  cael  her  st  the  quarry." 

The  conclusion  of  tha  ceremony  was  to  Mow  the  rixht  liand.” 
We  are  informed,  " when  the  liart  is  killed,  then  all  the  hunts- 
men, which  bo  at  tho  fall  of  bim,  sitall  blow  a mote  and  whuupe, 
also  a dead  mote,  to  the  end  that  the  rest  of  tho  rum|<any.  with 
<dl  (be  boundes,  may  come  in,"— irf  of  Vmerie,  p.  liri-  Hence, 
in  the  same  book,  wo  have, ' tbo  woAil  words  of  tho  hut  to  tho 
bunUman 


Tristrem  ^ac  bifora,, 

— “ Sir,  in  Hermonie:  t 

Mi  fader  me  hath  forlorn, 

Sir  Rohand  sikerlv. 

The  beet  blower  of  norn, 

And  king  of  venery. 

For  thought 

The  lasse  yaf  Mark  for  ihi, 

For  Rohand;  he  no  knowe  nought. 

L. 

The  King  no  eeyd  no  more, 

Bot  weechc  and  yede  to  mote ; 

Bred  thai  pard  and  echore, 

Ynough  thai  hadde  at  eie ; 

Whether  hem  leuer  ware, 

Win  or  ale  to  gete ; 

Aeke  and  hauc  it  yarc. 

In  coupes  or  homes  grete. 

Was  brought ; 

Ther  while  thai  wold  thai  sete. 

And  risen  when  hem  gode  thou^L 

LI. 

An  harpour  made  a lay. 

That  Tristrem  aresound  he  j* 

The  haroour  yede  oway, 

— “ Who  better  can  lat  se.” — 

— “ Bot  Y the  mendi  may, 

Wrqng  than  wite  Y the.” 

The  harpour  gan  to  say, 

— " Tne  maistri  yiue  Y the, 

Ful  sket 

Bifor  the  Kinges  kne, 

Tristrem  is  cald  to  seL 

LIL 

Blithe  weren  thai  alle. 

And  merkes  gun  thai  minne; 

Token  Icue  in  tne  halle, 

Who  might  tho  child  winne ; 

Mark  gan  Tristrem  calle, 

W'as  comcn  of  riche  kinne ; 

He  yaf  liim  robe  of  palle. 

And  pane  of  riche  skinne, 

Ful  sket; 

His  chaumber  he  lith  inne. 

And  harpeth  notes  swete. 

" Txi.  ocfw  hs  bluwi  hit  bom,  pvsd  u the  kroneO  do*. 

AUtI  olul  beblowiawclRl  slot, rs( biowt b« mors  1 
Ht  Irapardet  uidrtoluuai,  abut  be  blovt  lbs  roll. 

And  traodt  (be  dovUy  doWul  note  which  I must  (Ds  witbsll. 

EnousI)  of  tbo  solemn  absurdities  so  much  prized  by  our  aneea- 
tors,  ('uturo  antiquaries  will  turn  over  volumes  to  elucidate  our 
modem  terms  of  sport,  our  Long  odda,  our  Weiehmahu,  oar 
Stoeewlaka,  and  our  Uandteopt. 

* The  roeaniiif  hero  seems  to  be,  that  a harper  bavinx  amic  a 
lay,  Tristrem  arteound  (criticised  iL)  Tiio  liarper  reUrwd  in  dia- 
pluasuro,  saytnK,  " Lot  lu  see  wlio  can  play  bottar."  iSistiesB 
immediately  embmeed  the  chalienxe,  nhservinx.  that  be  blamad 
tbo  minstrel  unjustly,  unless  he  himself  could  surpass  him.  Tfaa 
liero’s  superior  skill  in  music  is  an  accompUsbmont  for  which  ha 
is  much  colcbrated  by  ancient  writers.  In  an  oM  French  MS.  in 
the  Museum,  be  is  described  i 


" Triiinm  U tdea  savcit  nstpelr.’ 

M&  lloiTm  m 

In  tho  Welsh  Triads,  also,  ho  is  represented  os  an  eminent  bard 
and  musician,  as  well  as  a distinmiislied  warrior,  and  occurs  in 
Jones’s  cataloxue  of  tho  andent  British  bards.  " Triitrani  Mab 
Tallwicli,  a disciple  of  Mcrddm,  (Merlin.)  and  one  of  the  ctueT 
warriors  of  Kinx  Arthur’s  court,"  P-  M,  In  the  same  work  is  in- 
serted on  extract  from  an  old  KIB.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  oon- 
taininx  the  fnllnwtnc  |>as<iaxe:  “Kinx  Arthur  and  two  of  te 
kniflits,  Sir  'rristrem,  and  Sir  Lombroeb,  were  bards,  as  this 
verse  testifies,— 

" Arthur  imdhn  a nrytan 

A Liaarth  ben  eymrrh  emu 

Arthur  with  broken  ihleU,  and  Trturan  woasd 

Tb«  tniue,  but  Uwwcb  was  (hs  moatlMloTal." — P.  St 

Tho  Llwarch,  here  mentioned,  was  probably  Lhsrarch  Hen.  a 
bard,  a prince,  and  warrior,  wliose  poenM  are  extant,  and  bavo 
been  lately  pubUsbod.  Ho  was  contemporary  with  Urian  Rered. 
Kinx  of  the  Cumraix,  or  North  wciteni  Uritons.  As  Arthur  floa- 
rished  about  MO,  and  Llwarch  survived  the  year  607,  the  Latter 
onuld  not  be  the  same  iiOTMon  with  Sir  Lamoracb,  a knixbt  of  Ar- 
thur’s chivalry,  with  whom  the  MS.  (k>oius  to  tdeniifir  him. 

The  old  MS.,  which  contains  tho  characters  and  arms  of  the 
knixhts  of  the  Round  Table,  affirms  of  I'ristrcm,  “ II  juoil  tnoak 
bien  aux  eechociz;  ei  tnioulx  dicloil  loiz  ot  chansonr.  tjuo  loot 
aulre  chevalier  du  mondc ; dc  la  harpo  et  autree  inairumraa  srw* 
noit  si  bien  quo  c’eiluit  droict  mcrvunics."  In  the  prase 
several  lays  are  printed  Si  the  comiNMilionofSirTriftrom.  whicb 
probably  conveyed  to  the  reader  or  those  days  no  mean  idaa  oC 
his  talents. 
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LUI. 

Now  Triatrem  lat  we  thare, 

With  Marke  he  is  ful  dere. 
Rohand  rewcth  sare, 

That  he  no  might  of  him  here ; 
Ouer  londes  he  gan  fare, 

With  sorwe  and  reweful  chere ; 
Seuen  kingriche  and  mare, 
Tristrem  to  finde  there, 

And  sought : 

His  robes  riuen  were, 

Therfore  no  leued  he  nought 

LIV. 

Nou^t  no  semed  it  so 
R<mand  that  noble  knif^t ; 

He  no  wist  whidcr  to  go, 

So  was  he  brought  o might 
To  swinke  men  wold  him  to, 

For  mete  and  robes  right ; 

With  other  workmen  mo. 

He  bileft  al  knight 
In  land; 

Of  the  palmers  he  badde  a sight 
That  Tristrem  first  fand. 

LV. 

His  asking  is  euer  newe 
In  trauau  and  in  pes ; 

The  palmer  seyd  he  him  knewe. 
And  wiste  wele  what  he  wes ; 

— “ His  robe  is  of  an  hewe, 

Blihand  with  outen  les ; 

His  name  is  Tristrem  trewe, 

Bifor  him  schcres  the  mes. 

The  IGng ; 

Y-brought  him  ther  he  ches. 

He  yave  me  ten  schilling.**— 

LVI. 

— “ So  michel  will  Y yiue  the,*’ 
Ouath  Rohand,  *will  ye  ta, 

The  court  ye  lat  me  se  ;’*— 
llie  palmer  seyd  ya ; 

Blithe  ther  of  was  he. 

And  redily  yaf  him  sa. 

Of  wel  gode  mone. 

Ten  schillings  and  ma. 

Of  gayn ; 

[Rohand]*  was  ful  thra, 

Of  Tristrem  for  to  frain. 


LVTI. 

In  Tnstrem  is  his  delit. 

And  of  him  speketh  ne  ay. 
The  porter  gan  nim  wite. 

And  seyd,  “ Cherl,  go  oway. 
Other  Y schal  the  smite. 

What  dostow  here  al  day?” — 
A ring  he  raught  him  tite. 

The  porter  seyd  nought  nay. 
In  hand  :t 
He  was  ful  wise  Y say. 

That  first  yaue  yih  in  land. 


LVIII. 

Rohand  tho  tok  he, 

And  at  the  gate  in  lete : 


Tlktrem,  m the  MS.  br  mittake. 
t **  tno  th()r  polled  oot  K rjmf  of  (old, 
b OB  th«  porttr^  onn ; 

' And  arm  wt  will  tb«e,  pnod  porter, 

'IW  iboo  aej  oa  no  barm.’ 

Sore  he  looked  on  Krn(  Keuncre, 

And  tan  he  handled  the  nme, 
neo  opeoed  to  them  the  fari*  nail  jritlea, 

He  iett  fcr  oo  k]rad  of  thin(.  ” 

KtUjun  of  AitciaU  Pottry,  toI.  L pi  72.  ' 

The  nftfenee  of  Tooiiu,  that  the  man  woi  wieo  "who  fin 
(lee  lift  in  land.'*  u eimilar  to  that  of  Winton,  who  narrate*  tli 
wieadid  euhnidT  of  10,000  moutoru,  eent  from  Franco  to  Sco 
had  M 136S.  and  add*.— 

“ Qwhe  (7Tnew{Dc|oftri*l»Wwrw.” 

I The  dfioe  of  the  htuicher,  or  huUcher,  wa«  to  keep  tho  <Ioi 
of  the  kins*>*aportmenL  Tho  appellation  is  derived  from  tJ 
mneo-Teutonic  L’huU,  a door.  The  speech  of  Mark's  usher  I 
Rskaad,  mtich  rawmbles  that  which  Dorid  ft.  of  Scotian 
theeshc  to  make  to  his  lotriof  si^jccu,  who  flocked  mihi 
oaraanMnioasljr  to  see  hin|,  after  his  deliverr  from  captivity  i 
The  monarch  obaervin(  the  usher  slack  in  rei)r(!«*ir 


Easiutd 
Ikh  non 


mmdation  of  in  loysl  U^**,  toatched  the  mace  from  b 

IH 


The  ring  was  fair  to  se, 

The  yift  was  wel  swete ; 

The  huscher  bad  him  fie, 

— “ Cherl,  pway  wel  sket,t 
Or  broken  thine  neued  schal  be. 
And  thou  feld  vnder  fet. 

To  grounde.” 

Rohand  bad  him  lete. 

And  help  him  at  that  stounde. 

^ LIX. 

The  pouer  man  of  mold, 

TTok  forth  another  ring, 

The  huscher  he  yaf  the  gold. 

It  semed  to  a king ; 

Formeet  thp  in  fold. 

He  lete  him  in  thring ; 

To  Tnstrem  trewe  in  hold, 

He  hete  he  wold  him  bring, 

. And  brought ; 
Tristrem  knewe  him  no  thing, 
And  ferly  Rohand  thought. 


Theimen  Tnstrem  had  sworn, 

He  no  trowed  it  neuer  in  1^^ 

That  Rohand  robes  were  tom. 

That  he  wered  swiche  a weae : 

He  frained  him  bifom, 

— “ Child,  so  God  tne  rede, 

H^  weren  thou  fram  Rohand  lom  1 
Monestow  neuer  iu  lede, 

Tj  1.  . .Nought  lain  r*— 

He  kneled  better  spede, 

And  kist  Rohand  full  fain. 


— Fader,  no  wretthe  tho  nought, 

Fill  welcome  er  ye; 

Bi  Gh)d  that  man  hatn  bought, 

No  thing  no  knewe  Y the ; 

With  sorwe  thou  hast  me  sought. 

To  wile  it  wo  is  me  ;** — 

To  Mark  the  word  he  brought, 

— “ Will  ye  mi  fader  se, 

^ , With  sight ; 

Graithed  Y wil  he  be. 

And  seththen  schewe  mm  as  knight** — 


LXII. 

Tristrem  to  Mark  it  seyd. 

His  auentours  as  it  were ; 
Hou  he  Mrith  schipmen  pleyd, 
Of  lond  hou  thai  him  bare ; 
Hou  stormes  hem  bi  stayd. 

Til  anker  hem  brast  and  are ; 
— Thai  yolden  me  that  Y layo, 
With  al  mi  wining  yare, 

In  hand; 

,Y  clambe  the  holtes  bare, 

Til  Y thine  hunters  fand.** — 


LXIII. 

A bath  thai  brought  Rohand  inne, 
A harbour  was  redi  thare ; 

Al  roweit  was  his  chinne,§ 

His  heued  was  white  oi  hare ; 


And  Mid  fwdijf|  * How  do  W6  now  ) 

Stand  MiU,  or  tht  prowdut  of  ybow 
Sail  on  tba  hnTd  hare  aryth  ibia  maea* 

TTian  waa  (bar*  nan*  In  ^1  (bat  plaoa, 

1^(  all  (bal  (av*  him  rowme  in  br, 

DurK  nan*  pi**  fortbir  (bat  war  by ; 

Hta  ooamayl*  dor*  myebt  oppjo  Kaiid, 
Tb*tn»MdunttiUltbepiw*and.’>— IFlnton,*.  a.p.  gas, 
rrne  I^orpf  Ixrclilevcn  approver  highly  of  thia  impisMive  ai- 
BTtion  of  authority. 

^ Our  anceitor*  usually  kept  their  beards  closely  trimmed,  suf 
fenn*  Ihe  hair  to  grow  upon  Uw  upper  lip  alone.  The  fashion  of 
long  PoarM  occasignally  prevailed,  but  could  not  long  maintain 
Its  (Txmnd  ainong  the  kiiishta,  whoso  flices  in  action  were  (closed 
inaviscr.  An  unshaved  beard  was  thml^  usually  a sign  of 
sorrow  or  neglect.  T 

*•  tn  moi  H plot  *Moi(  Trmnt, 
Sabtrt]ttfi'tieot{arm»."—i^blUatBoitindtPmr1m. 

To  a commrativejy  late  period,  this  continued  to  be  a sum  of 
mourning.  The  Editor’s  great-cnindfathnr  wtrre  his  lieard  till  bis 
death,  in  rogret  forlhe  tuppo^  injuries  of  the  unfortunate  house 
ofatuart ; and  he  wits  not  absolutely  Hingular  in  this  oddexpres- 
noD  of  teal  for  tbeu  cause.  The  miseries  of  Rohand  seem  to 
oaTO  been  vary  Mrora ; but  one  is  omitted  which  affict^  Sir 
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A scarlet  with  richo  skinne,* 

Y brought  him  was  full  yare; 

Rohand  of  noble  kinne, 

That  robe  ful  fair  he  bare, 

That  bold ; 

Who  that  had  seyn  him  thare, 

A prince  him  might  han  told. 

. LXIV. 

Fair  his  tale  bigan, 
l^hand  the!  no  com  lat ; 

Tristrein  that  honour  can, 

To  hallo  led  him  the  gat ; 

Ich  man  scyd  than, 

Nas  non  swiche  as  thai  wate, 

As  was  the  poucr  man, 

That  thai  bote  fram  the  gat, 

With  care ; 

Nas  none  that  wald  him  hate, 

But  wclcom  was  he  thare. 

LXV. 

Water  thai  asked  swithe, 

Cloth  and  bord  was  drain ; 

With  mete  and  drink  lithe, 

And  seriaunce  that  were  bayn. 

To  seme  Tristrein  swithe, 

And  Sir  Rohand  ful  fayn  ; 

W^hasrhe  when  thai  wald  rise 
The  King  ros  him  oyain. 

That  tide : 

In  lede  is  nought  to  layn. 

He  set  him  bi  his  aide. 

LXVI. 

Rohand  that  was  thare. 

To  Mark  his  tale  bigan  ; 

— “ Wist  ye  what  Tristrein  ware, 

Miche  gode  ye  wold  him  an  ; 

Your  owhen  sosterhim  bare." — 

(The  king  lithed  him  than  ;) 

— “ Y nam  sibbe  him  na  mare, 

Ich  aught  to  ben  his  man, 

Sir  King ; 

Knowe  it  yiue  ye  can, 

Sche  taught  me  this  ring.” 

LXVII. 

" When  Rouland  Riis  the  bold, 

Douke  Morgan  gan  mete^’ — 

The  tale  when  Remand  told. 

For  sorwe  he  gan  greto ; 

The  King  bihcld  that  old, 

Hou  his  wonges  were  wetc  ; 

To  Marke  the  ring  he  yold. 

He  knew  it  al  so  sket, 

Gan  loke  j 

He  klst  Tristrem  lul  skete. 

And  for  his  nevou  toke. 

LXVIII. 

Tho  thai  kisten  him  alle, 

Bothe  leuedi  and  knight. 

And  seriaunce  in  the  hallc. 

And  maidens  that  were  bright ; 

Tristrem  gan  Rohand  calle. 

And  freined  him  with  sight; 

— ” Sir,  hou  may  this  falle, 

Hou  may  Y proueit  right. 

Nought  lam? 

Tel  me  for  Godes  might. 

Hou  was  mi  fader  slayn?” — 

LXIX. 

Rohand  told  anon. 

His  luientours  al  bidone; 

Hou  the  batnyle  bigan, 

The  werres’hndden  y ben ; 

His  modcr  hou  hye  was  tan, 

And  gelcn  hem  bitvene; 

— "Slawc  was  Rouland  than, 

And  ded  Blaunche  the  schene, 

Baldwin,  who,  in  similar  rirrnnwtancoa,  complained,  “Lea  poax 
CToiMont  cn  me*  habilirmciu,  comme  iait  Tnerbe  dons  un  jiff." 
—La  Fleur  de*  Bat tn  filet. 

• A acarVt  rnbo,  richir  funod,  wa*  tho  dreaa  of  knifhta  when 
IQ  Uy-u  habit  of  (leartr. 

♦ The  bead  oftiio  wild  boor,  a*  n nuitj’boufht  with  eorae  dan- 
waa  a apwodid  diab  in  the  middle  aces,  and  tberefore  a fit 


Naught  les; 

For  dout  of  Morgan  kene. 

Mi  sono  Y seyd  thou  wes.” — 

LXX. 

Tristrem  al  in  heighe, 

Kifor  the  king  cam  he; 

— " Into  Ennonie, 

Sir,  now  longeth  me ; 

Thider  fare  >vil  Y, 

Mi  leue  Y take  of  the ; 

To  fight  with  Morgan  in  hy. 

To  sle  him  other  he  me, 

With  hand : 

Erst  schal  no  man  me  se, 

Oyain  in  Ingland.” — 

LXXI. 

Tho  was  Mark  ful  wo, 

He  sight  sore  at  that  tide; 

— ‘‘  Tristrem,  thi  rede  thou  ta. 

In  Inglond  for  to  abide; 

Morgan  is  wick  to  slo ; 

Of  knightes  he  hath  grete  pride; 

Tristrem  thei  thou  be  thro, 

. Lat  mo  men  with  the  ride. 

On  rowe ; 

Take  Rohand  bi  thi  side, 

He  wil  tliino  frendcs  knawe,” — 

LXXII. 

To  armes  the  King  letc  crie. 

The  folk  of  al  his  land ; 

To  help  Tristrem  for  thi. 

He  made  knight  with  bis  bond; 

He  dede  him  han  on  heye. 

The  fairest  that  he  fana. 

In  place  to  riden  him  by. 

To  don  him  to  vnder  stand. 

So  swithe : 

Sorwe  so  Tristrem  band, 

Might  no  man  make  him  blithe. 

LXXIII. 

No  wold  he  duellcn  anight, 

Thcr  of  nas  nought  to  say : 

Ten  hundred  that  weren  Wight, 

Wenten  with  him  oway; 

Rohand  the  riche  knight, 

Redy  was  he  ay, 

To  his  castel  ful  right, 

He  sailed  the  seuen  day. 

On  radc : 

Hismaistcr  began  pay, 

His  sones  knightes  he  made. 

LXXIV. 

His  frendes  glad  were  thai. 

No  blame  hem  no  man  for  thi. 

Of  his  coming  to  say, 

Al  in  to  Ennonie : 

Till  it  was  on  a day, 

Morgan  was  fast  by, 

Tristrem  bi  can  to  say, 

— With  Morgan  speke  wil  Y, 

.4nd  speac ; 

So  long  idel  wo  ly 
Misclf  mai  do  mi  node.” 

Lxxy. 

Tristrem  dede  as  he  hight 
He  busked  and  made  him  yare ; 

His  fiftend  som  of  knight, 

With  him  yede  iia  mare ; 

To  court  that  com  full  right. 

As  Morgan  his  brede  schare, 

Thai  tcld  tho  bi  sight. 

Ten  kiiigcs  sones  tbai  ware, 

VllMUght; 

Heuedes  of  wild  bare, 

Ichon  to  present  brought.? 

prMCDt  to  a princo.  At  Chrutmas  festivities Jt  was  o standinc  dmh 
at  tho  tables  oft  lio  great,  in  Uiotali-ofthe&woiid/AoAfanl/e,— 
“ lie  brou{ht  lo  (he  hor*>»  head, 

Ainl  wiusuailr-a*  bold ; * 

He  md  (hen  wa<  nem  a cwkoUti  bula 

Cw*iuU»taoid'' 

Soo  also  the  Christmas  corals,  ia  RrrsoK'a  AnoUnt  Rontt. 
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LXXVI. 

Rohand  bigan  to  sayn, 

To  his  knightes  than  scyd  he; 

— " As  woman  js  tviis  for  lain, 

Y may  say  bi  me  ; 

Yif  Triairem  be  now  sleyn, 

Yuel  yemers  er  we; 

To  armes  knight,  and  swayn, 

And  swiftly  ride  y^ 

And  8 withe; 

Till  Y Tristrcra  se. 

No  worth  Y neuer  blithe.” 

L^VII. 

Tristrem  speke  bignn, 

— “ Sir  King,  God  lokc  the, 

As  Y the  lone  and  an, 

And  thou  hast  scruud  to  me.” 

The  Douke  answerd  than 
— ” Y pray  mi  lord  so  fre. 

Whether  thou  blis  or  ban, 

Thine  owhen  mot  it  be,* 

Thou  bold : 

Thi  nedcs  telle  thou  me, 

Thino  erand  what  thou  wold.” — 

LXXVIII. 

— “.Amendes!  mi  fader  is  slain, 

Mine  hirritage  Hermonie;” — 

The  Douke  answerd  ogain, 

— “ Certos  thi  fader  than  slough  Y ; 

Seth  then  thou  so  hast  sayd, 

Aniendcs  thcr  ought  to  ly, 

Therefore,  prout  swayn, 

So  schal  Y the  for  thi ; 

Right  than, 

Arrow  comen  titiy, 

Franx  Morke  thi  kinsman. 

LXXIX. 

“ Y ongling,  thou  schalt  abide, 

Foies  thou  wendest  to  fand ; 

Thi  fader  tlii  moder  can  hide, 

In  boredom  he  hir  band; 

How  cornestow  with  nride  ? 

Out,  traitour,  of  mi  landl” — 

Tristrem  spac;  that  tide, 

— “ Thou  le.xt  ich  understand, 

And  wot - 
Morgan  with  his  hand, 

With  a lof  Tristrem  smot.t 

LXXX. 

On  his  brest  adoun, 

Of  his  nose  ran  the  blod ; 

Tristrem  aw’crd  was  boun, 

And  ner  the  Douk  he  stodo  ;t 
♦ * • • • 

» • * • * 

With  that,  was  comen  to  toun, 

Rohand,  with  help  ful  gode, 

And  gayn ; 

.A1  that  oyain  hem  stodc, 

W^ightly  were  thai  slayn. 

LXXXI. 

To  prisoun  thai  gun  take, 

Erl.  baroun,  and  knight. 

For  Douke  Morgan  sake, 

Mani  on  dyd  doim  right ; 

Schaftes  they  gun  schake, 

• TmtTvm  liaA  naid  fo  Mwean,  G<xl  look  on  tlK»,  in  the  tnon* 
»**»  llai  I luve,  or  oaptit  to  lovo  tboe.”  Sonniblc  of  the  nmliupi- 
ity  Ilf  the  mlatetwn.  Montaii  «iiii«  hi.<t  replf  to  it:  “I  imy  Gu<l 
to  wrote  thco  in  blotaint^s  or  ca»^,  accorUing  to  yvur  own 
toman*.'’ 

♦ In  an  oU  romaix^,  Cliarlomafne,  when  a pnp*.  ofTcndcil  at 
hi*  two  ba-Mtard  l>niib<:rii,  tliniiti  in  tlicir  face  tlw  iwacock,  a 
kaiftnly  and  eotemn  dieh,  which,  ae  sower,  ho  was  to  have  placed 
US  the  table. 

I Two  hnt-s  are  biw  'want/nir.  to  doacribe  how  Morean  wna 
»taia  hr  Trfetrom.  Them  is  ixi  blank  in  tiie  MS  , but  Uw  stanza 
owsiwtj  (Hily  of  nine,  iniiead  of  eloron  line*. 

) That  it,  I preeutno,  Morgan’*  father  Ban,  of  whom,  however, 
no  other  mention  occur*  in  ilie  romance..  He  must,  of  coune, 
wve  been  a different  Bersonaife  from  Kin*  Ban  of  Benoit,  or 
Benwick,  a noted  character  in  the  mmanw.’*  of  ttio  Round  Tabic, 
»ad  tvbpT  of  the  renowned  Sir  I.Ancelot  du  Lac. 

* eonj.i<ictioo  may  induce  a q'lestioii.  whether  Rrmoniobe 
o>*  the  satiM!  '.ttb  Qennaoy  the  g before  a vowel  bavins  in  ma* 


And  riuen  scheldes  bright ; 

Crouncs  thai  gun  crake. 

Mani,  ich  wene,  aplight, 

Saun  fayl : 

Bitvene  the  none,  and  the  night, 

Last  the  bataylc. 

LXXXII. 

Thus  hath  Tristrem  the  swete, 

Y'slawe  the  Douke  Morgan; 

No  wold  ne  neunr  lete, 

Till  mo  castels  wer  tan : 

Tounes  thai  yold  him  skete, 

And  cites  stithe  of  stan, 

The  folk  fel  ^to  his  fet : 

' Ayaincs  him  stode  ther  nan, 

In  land; 

He  slough  his  fader  Ban,§ 

Al  bowed  to  his  hand. 

LXXXIII. 

Tvo  yere,  he  sett  that  land, 

His  lawes  made  he  ch; 

AI  com  to  his  hand, 

Almain,  and  Krmonie,ll 
At  his  wil  to  stand, 

Boun.  and  al  redy : 

Rohand  he  yaf  the  wand,T 
And  bad  him  sitt  him  bi, 

That  fre; 

— “ Rohand  lord  mak  Y, 

To  held  this  lond  of  me.”— 

LXXXIV. 

” Thou,  and  thine  sonos  fiue, 

Schul  held  this  lond  of  me, 

Ther  while  thou  art  oHue, 

Thine  owhen  schni  it  be; 

What  halt  it  long  to  striue, 

Mi  leue  Y take  at  the ; 

Till  Inglond  wil  Y rive, 

Marfee  min  cm  to  se. 

That  stounde;” 

Now  boskes  Tristrem  the  fre, 

To  Inlgond  for  to  founde, 

LXXXV. 

Blithe  was  his  bqsking, 

And  fair  was  his  sclup  fare ; 

Rohand  he  left  king, 

Ouer  all  his  wining  thare ; 

Schipmen  him  gun  bring 
To  Inglond  full  .yarc, 

He  herd  a newe  tiding, 

That  he  herd  neuer  are. 

On  hand ; 

Mani  man  wepen  sarc, 

For  ransoun  to  Vrland.** 

LXXXVI. 

Mnrke  schuld  yeld,  vnhold, 

Thei  he  were  king  with  croun, 

Thre  hundred  pounde  of  gold, 

Ich  yer  out  of  toun,  ’ 

Of  siluer  fair  y-fold, 

Thre  hundred  pounde  al  boun. 

Of  moni":  of  a mold, 

Thre  hundred  pounde  of  latoun, 

Schuld  he; 

The  ferth  yere,  a ferly  roun ! 

Thre  hundred  bames  fre.ft 

ny  dialect*  the  found  of  y.  I lielieve  n German  w'ould,  in  his  na* 
live  idicim,  pronounce  the  tvoni  Yfnnanv.  . 

II  Tbi!  wand,  or  symbol  of  iwwer.  When  Sarebert,  wlw  had 
alidicateil  the  throne  of  Emit  Anslia  fl>r  u monastery,  was  wjm- 
pclled  by  hU  subject*  n*ain  to  lead  tlicm  to  h.ittle.  ho  disclaimca 
tlio  u*o  of  nffentive  arm*,  anti  only  carried  a Icnihn*  wann,  or 
truncheon.— TcRNBa’a  IlUlory  qf  the  Anglo  boxone,  vol.  i.  p. 

••  “ Quant  le  Roy  do  Cornoiinillo  entend.  Otic  ceulx  d’frtando 
font  vcitu*  <)uorro  le  tren,  *i  commcnccnl  lo  dtieil  et  le  ctr,  so*  ct 
ju3."—Tri4/an,  feutUet  SO.  With  this  advi-iitiim  of  the  Mor- 
iKiuIt,  commences  tlie  resemblance  Isjtwixt  the  metneal  rotnanco 
of  Thomns,  and  Iho  French  pro»e  folio.  But  the  c/mm*.xioD  is  inr 
closer  betwixt  the  former  and  Mr.  Douce's  fracment*.  See 

^ A tnTinte  of  slaves  wa*  no  unusual  liadpe  of  nihjcction  durinf 
tlie  dork  a*e*.  Trc*<an  says,  the  custom  came  from  the  north, 
and  was  imposed  by  Oilin  on  Uw  nations  whom  ho  conquered.-- 
Corps  d'VMraUe  aet  Komant,  tom.  i.  p.  W-  Dunog  the  contest 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


LXXXVII. 

The  image  was  com  to  to, 

Moraunt  the  noble  knight* 

Y-hold  he  was  so, 

An  eten  in  icb  a fight, 

The  bamcs  asked  he  tho, 

Als  it  war  londes  right ; 

Tristrem  can  stoutely  go, 

To  loncT  that  ich  night. 

Of  rade; 

Of  the  schippe  thai  hadde  a sight. 

The  dai  thai  dede  obade. 

LXXXVIII. 

Mark  was  glad,  and  blithe, 

Tho  he  might  Tristrem  se ; 

He  kist  him  Tele  sithe, 

Welcom  to  him  was  he ; 

Marke  can  tidinges  lithe, 

How  he  wan  londes  fre; 

Tristrem  seyd  that  sithe, 

— “ Wot  may  this  gadering  be  ? 

Thai  meie!” — 

— “ Tristrem  Y tell  it  the, 

A thing  tha  is  me  vnswete. 

LXXXIX. 

" The  King  of  Yrlond, 

Tristrem,  ich  am  his  man. 

To  long  ichaue  ben  her  bond, 

With  wrong  the  King  it  wan ; 

To  long  it  hath  y-stona7 
On  him  the  wrong  bigan. 

Therto  ich  held  min  hond.” — 

Tristrem  seyd  than, 

Al  stillo, 

— " Moraunt  that  michel  can, 

Schal  nought  han  his  wille.”— 

XC. 

3farke  to  conseyl  yede,_ 

And  asked  rede  of  this ; 

betwixt  the  too  poIUhe<i  Chinew  ond  their  lar^noiithhouni,  the 
fonner  •ubmitted  to  thin  badxc  of  tetA'itude  in  iU  mmt  diieraccru] 
•hap<‘.  " A tolect  band  of  the  fairent  vindrai  of  China  was  annu- 
ally  devoted  to  tho  nido  embraces  of  llie  Huns.” — GtBBON,  vol. 
iv.  p.  363.  In  some  of  the  Spanish  Chruniclos  it  it  narratcrl,  that 
the  subjurated  Christians  paid  for  some  time  a tribute  of  this  sort 
to  their  Moorish  conquerors.  At  Icnirth,  while  a bond  of  Spanish 
jmntlcmen  were  cscortina  the  fair  captivee  to  the  place  where 
they  were  to  bn  dnlivi*rca  to  the  Moors,  tlicr  were  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  indecent  behaviour  of  a maid  of  noble  birth,  who, 
lay  inf  aside  all  restraint,  spoke  and  acted  with  as  little  reserve 
as  if  in  private  with  her  female  companions.  “ False  cowards  I” 
site  answered,  to  tlie  rcmonstmnocs  of  the  cavalion,  ” can  I look 
upon  you  as  aufht  but  women,  who  deliver  up  your  wives  and 
daurrhters  to  the  harems  of  tho  iniidcia  7"  Dee^y  stunir  with  this 
reproach,  the  Spaniards  chaniKHl  their  purposn.  cut  to  nieces  the 
Moors  wlm  came  to  receive  the  captives,  and  laid  the  touiMlation 
of  the  independence  of  their  countnr. 

* Moraunt.  or  Lc  Morhoult,  as  he  is  called  by  tho  French  ro- 
mancers, makes  a irreat  fijruro  in  tlie  Proso  romance  of  Melisdus, 
and  even  in  that  of  Tristrem.  In  tho  famous  romance  of  Aroadit 
do  Gaul,  it  is  prophesied  by  Unmnda  the  Unknown,  that  Irolai>d 
should  never  produce  such  a champion  as  Abies,  kiii^  of  that 
country,  slain  by  Amadis,  "jusques  ace  quale  bon  Ircredela 
dame  vionne,  lequel  y fera  amcner,  par  force  d'ormes,  lo  trebut 
d’autie  pays ; et  cestuv  mourra  par  la  main  do  celuf,  wi  fiuita 

Rmr  la  cbose  du  monde  qu’il  aymera  le  plus  t ct  ainsi  advint  par 
arlot  d'lrlande,  (Vere  de  la  royne  d'lrlonde,  que  Tristan  do  Leon- 
nois  occist,  sur  la  qiierelle  de  tribut,  que  I’on  dumandoit  au  Roy 
Marc  de  Cocnouaille,  son  onein;  lequel  depuis  mourut  pour 
I’amour  qu'il  portoit  a la  Royne  Ysoult,  qui  fut  la  chose  du  roondo 
que  plus  il  ayma.” 

Dr.  Hanmcr  informs  us,  that  the  history  of  Moraunt.  nr  Mororh, 
as  he  was  pioperiy  called,  is  preserved  in  the  book  of  Houth.  He 
is  there  said  to  have  been  brother  to  the  Queen  of  Leinster,  and 
one  of  Kinr  Anhur's  knithta.  He  was  sent  by  Anguish,  King  of 
Ireland,  (who,  by  ail  the  romancers,  is  transterred  lo  the  throne 
of  Scotland,)  to  claim  the  tribute  of  Cornwall.  Tho  rest  of  tho 
story,  as  throwing  some  dubiotis  light  upon  the  loroe  of  Tristrem 
and  Ysoiide.  I give  in  Hanmor's  own  words 
" Marke,  Kinf  of  Comcwayle,  denicth  tho  tribute,  ofTcreth  the 
combate,  and  Sir  Tristrem  undertaketh  it  for  him.  Morogh,  for 
himself,  pleaded,  that  he  was  to  encounter  with  none,  unlesso  he 
were  a king  or  queono.  a prince  or  iirincesse  sonne.  The  circum- 
stances being  considered  and  agreed  upon,  the  combatants  meete, 
and  fiercely  fight.  The  battaillo  was  a long  time  doubtfull : in  the 
ond  Sir  Tnstrem  gave  Sir  Moro^.  with  his  sword,  a sore  blow, 
that  a piece  of  the  etigo  stucke  in  tiis  scull,  whereupon  tlie  com- 
bat ended.  Municb  returned  into  Ireland,  and  shortly  aOer  died 
of  the  wound.  This  doth  Caxton  and  the  hook  of  Houth  deliver 
at  large.  But  I may  mit  end  thus  with  Sir  Tristrem.  He  also 
was  sore  wounded  with  a spear,  whoso  head  was  venomed ; and 
could  not  lie  cured,  until  that,  by  eouitsailie,  he  repaired  lo  the 
country  where  the  vnnome  had  been  confected,  whereupon  he 
esme  to  Ireland,  and  to  Ring  Anguish  his  court,  and  hating  great 


He  seyd,— “ With  wrong  dede 
The  raunsoun  y-taken  is.” — 

Tristrem  seyd, — Y red^ 

That  he  the  bamea  mis — 

Tho  seyd  the  King  in  lede, 

— ” No  was  it  ncuer  his, 

With  right ; ” — 

Tristrem  seyd, — “ Y wia, 

Y will  defende  it  as  knight” 

XCI. 

Bi  al  Markes  hald,  k 

The  truwage  was  tan, 

Tristrem  gan  it  withhald, 

As  prince  proude  in  pan ; 

Thai  graunted  that  Tnstrem  wald, 

Other  no  durst  ther  nan, 

Nis  ther  non  so  bald, 

Y-made  of  flesche,  no  ban, 

No  knight ; 

Now  hath  Tristrem  y-tan, 

Oyain  Moraunt  to  fight 

XCII. 

Tristrem  him  self  yede, 

Moraunt  word  to  bring, 

And  schortliche  seyd  in  lede, 

— “ We  no  owe  the  nothing.” 

Moraunt  oyain  seyd, 

— " Thou  Icxt  a foule  losing. 

Mi  body  to  batayl  Y bede. 

To  proue  bifor  the  King, 

To  loke.”— 

—He  waged  him  a ring; 

Tristrem  the  batayl  toke. 

XCIII.  . 

Thai  seylden  in  to  the  wide, 

With  her  schippes  tyo : 

Moraunt  band  his  biside,t 
And  Tristrem  lete  his  go. 

skill  upon  tho  harpe.  ho  recreated  himself,  deligblod  the  booap. 
and  foil  in  lore  with  La  belle  Isod,  (he  kin^a  daughter  and  ahe 
with  him.  In  procnsio  of  time  the  queenc  nad  learned,  that  he 
had  mven  licr  bruthcr  Morogh  bis  death's  wound  t and.  coenpar- 
ing  the  piece  of  the  sword's  edge,  which  was  taken  out  of  his  ecitll, 
with  his  sword,  found  them  to  agree,  and  banished  him  the  laxa). 

” Not  long  (d\er,  upon  conference  had  with  Marke,  King  of 
Comowoll,  of  marriage,  and  commending  tho  heaulie  and  ver- 
tucs  of  I.,a  lielle  Isud,  spoken  of  bofoa-,  lie  cumclh  to  Ireland  to 
entreat  of  mam'agc  between  King  Marke  and  her.  And  having 
effected  hia  purpoeo,  Uketli  her  with  him  lo  Comewall,  where 
Marke  espouseu  her  witii  great  my  and  solemnity : Iwl  the  old 
secret  love  botwci-n  Tristrem  ana  Her  had  taken  such  impreaaioo 
in  both,  and  so  inflameti  their  liearts,  that  it  could  not  easily  be 
quench^ ; so  that,  in  prucesscof  time,  Marke  espied  il,  and.  in 
his  furious  jealousy,  slue  him,*  as  he  played  upon  the  harpe  to 
recreate  Isod : and  thus,  as  his  love  began  with  tho  harpe,  so  it 
ended  with  the  harpe.  It  is  recordou,  that  Isod  remo  to  fass 
gmvo,  and  swooned.  She  was.  saith  mine  aullior,  so  fair  a wo- 
man, that  hanily  wliu  so  beheld  her,  could  not  choose  but  be 
enamoured  with  nor.  In  Dublin,  upon  the  wall  of  the  citie,  is  a 
castle,  called  /sod’s  Towre;  and,  not  farre  from  Dublin,  a chap- 
pell,  with  a village,  named  Chappell  Uod : the  orinnal  cause  of 
the  name  I doe  not  find ; but  it  u conjectured,  that  her  father. 
King  Anfui^,  that  dootM  on  lier,  liuildod  them  in  remombrance 
of  her— the  one  for  her  recreation,  and  the  otlier  for  the  good  of  her 
toule."— Hanmer'8  Chrmicle,  apud  Campion,  p-  BI.  Edit.  I6SB. 

1 nm  enabled  to  gratifV  llio  a*adi«r’s  curiosity  respecting  the 
person  and  manners  of  Moraunt.  bv  reciim-nce  to  a MS.  in  the 
library  of  his  Grace,  the  late  John.  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  It  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  ingenious  author  was,  like  Don  Quixote,  drviroos  to 
picturo  to  his  audience  tlie  very  figure  and  complexion  of  the  prin- 
cipal heroes  of  chivalry  ; and  thus  he  describes  Moraunt  x — 

" L'Amorant  d'lrlande  fut,  on  son  tcmiw,  unc  des  boos  cheva- 
liers du  monde.  II  estoit  grant,  ot  de  si  belle  taille  que  chevaher 
pouvoit  avoir ; les  cliflveulx.cust  aucques  crespes.  le  visage  belet 
plaisant ; moult  chantoit  bicn ; Ics  etpaulcs  oust  drolctea  et 
largos ; les  bras  cl  les  puinges  eiwt  longs,  gras,  et  carrex.  Par  le 
cas  estoit  maigre.  les  cuisses  ct  Ics  jambes  oust  bet  lea  et  grooses 
a mesurc.  Arme  et  dcsnrm>',  estoit  unit  des  pliu  beaulx  cheva- 
liers qu'on  pouvoit  veoir ; et  chevaiichoit  mieulx  ipie  lout  antre. 
Trop  estoit  bon  forreur  de  lance,  et  meilleur  d'>sp«e.  Si  hardy 
et  SI  aspre  estoit.  qu’il  ne  craignoit  rions  a rencontrer.  TouiyiooTt 
errehoit  let  plus  perillcuses  avanlurcs  qu’ll  pouvnil  troovar. 
Moult  estoit  craint  et  doubts  par  le  monde.  Doux  et  onurtois 
estoit.  fori  aux  damosellcs  erranies,  car  il  let  hayoit  a mart. 
Moult  estoit  aym€  de  bons  chovnlicn,  guyets  ne  bautoit  gens  de 
religifin.” 

t This  is  literally  copied  Into  the  prose  folio  r— * TYistan  . . . 


* This  b s mbSakr.  It  Is  lru«,  (hat  llw  fatber  ofTriumn.  aeeofdiag  lo  a 
aothorittpa,  ihvamsil  hs  mw  Mark  alar  his  son,  but  this  arw  only  (yptasL 
“ Sloiinnt  U Is  snngra  lay  adaint.  car  fs  Roy  Marc  I’ooat ; non  pa*  one— 
auouna  peoainit,  nr  I'occIm  my«  It  Roy  Marc,  dc  pnftfvs  main*,  0 donM 

I’acboison  |I'occaalun|  parlaqtwIU  Tristan  (ot  cceh;  eW  qos  0 Cart>aaBa 
TriMan  da  Tcyanlm*  ds  rornooallls."— MaSadss  dt  Ltotmoyt,  chap.  acHL 
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Morannt  seyd  that  tide, 

— “ Tristrem,  whi  dostow  ao1 
Our  on  achal  here  abide, 

No  be  thou  neuer  so  thro, 
y wia.” — 

“ Whether  our  to  liue  to, 

He  hath  anough  of  this.’’  , 

XCIV. 

The  yland  was  fill  brade. 

That  thai  tod  in  fight; 

Ther  of  was  Moraunt  dade. 

Of  Tristrem  he  lete  light ; 

Swiche  meting  nas  neuer  non  made, 

With  worthli  wepen  wight, 

Aitber  to  other  rade. 

And  he  we  on  belmes  bright, 

With  hand ; 

God  help  Tristrem  the  knight ! 

He  faught  for  Ingland. 

. xcv. 

Moraunt  with  his  might, 

Rode  with  gret  raundoun, 

Oyain  Tristrem  the  knight, 

And  thought  to  here  him  doun; 

With  a launce  vnlight, 

He  smot  him  in  the  lyoun  ;* 

And  Tristrem  that  was  wight. 

Bar  him  thurch  the  dragoon. 

In  the  scheld  :t 
That  3Ioraunt  bold,  and  boun, 

Smot  him  in  the  scheld. 

XCVl. 

Up  he  stirt  bidene,. 

And  lepe  opon  his  stede. 

He  faught  with  outen  wene, 

So  wolf  that  wald  wede; 

Tristrem  in  that  tene. 

No  spard  him  for  no  drede, 

Heyaf  him  a wounde  y-sen^ 

That  his  bodi  gan  blede. 

Right  tho: 

In  Morauntes  most  nede, 

Hts  stede  bak  brak  on  to. 

XCVII. 

Vp  he  stirt  in  drede. 

And  seyd, — “Tristrem,  alight. 

For  thou  hast  slayn  mi  stede, 

Afot  thou  schalt  fight  j’*— 

Quath  Tristrem, — “ So  God  me  rede, 

Ther  to  Icham  al  light — 

w »ia  le  bastel  en  I'mm,  li  que  i1  tbt.  en  peu  d'heure,  ealnaipi^ 
fW*.  Murfaiiult  dMt  a TruUan.  pourquoy  il  avail  ca  fait  1 
Poar  m,  detat  il.  ae  tu  me  occi«.  tu  te  mettraa  en  ton  baatel ; et 
■ oeoB,  je  le  y mettray  auMi,  et  te  portcray  en  ton  pay*." 
■iW  ia  an  alluaion  to  tlw  amional  bearina  of  Sir  Tnitretn, 
aceordinv  to  all  autburitie*,  waa  a lion  rampant,  corre*- 
' to  the  name  of  hi*  country,  Lione*,  and  al*u  to  hi*  own 


ihujoiitaiB.  For.  aecordinc  to  Sir  David  Lindiar  of  the  Mount, 
Ittnt  of  bea*ti«,  anti,  a*  I*odnre*a^,  in  hi* 
BO.  hak'of  BoetiaJI,  in  all  parelll*  be  sehawii  him  rycnl  (loriuiia 


aad  ryfht  valiant ; for.  qulien  be  i*  puraawit  wiUi  tho  hunter  and 
lia  kaadi*.  be  Hoi*  not.  nor  hydi*  him  not,  hot  (itto*  in  the  field, 
'ha  may  be  aeine,  and  putte*  him  to  ana  defitw.  And  hi* 
I m,  quben  be  m hurt  bo  ony  itoraon,  tlirow  all  the  leif  he  will 
I lam.  and  revenue  Urn,  *utd  he  dr  i and  he  is  ane  riirht  *weit 
haai.  aad  hittind  In  theme  that  thii*  him  gude : and,  a*  Aristotle 
■yb,  tha  bania  of  the  lyon  ar  *a  hard,  that,  qiihen  thai  itnkc  on 
thiow.  the  fire  fleu.  aa  it  doe*  qahen  thai  *trik  on  ane  hard  *lane. 
Aadoflani«>'iri*aa  curte*.  that  quhen  be  he*  tanc  lii*  prey,  ho 
■kaath*  c*ui*  ii  alaoe,  hot  calli*  oomt«ny  ta  cit  it.  or  leife*  a pitrt 
la  thaniii  Tharefur.  thai  that  liurc  fir*t  Uie  lion  in  (heir  amie*. 
md  pittawJy  bpire*.  ould  be  hardy,  vaillant,  *tark.  and  asaurit, 
aad  cratiou*  amanir  their  ccmpaifnkmi*."— MS.  on  Heraidry, 
Adroeata**  Lit«arv. 

t Tha  drwmn.  like  the  lion,  had  hi*  t^rpical «icnificatinn  in  Ite- 
nUfJ,  dnived  from  the  *uppaaed  eonditiun*  of  that  fabulnu*  ani- 
mal '*  Drmaone.  *cn>cot,  or  yvie,  (wyvem,]  ha*  a lyk  *i|tni- 
ficatiaa.  Bod  ar  mekle  benti*.  ardanto  and  acellou*e.  that  akunt- 
hvauy  be  fiJIii  of  waller;  and.thi'refore,  thai  opin  their  moiiihb 
to  the  wind,  that  thai  may  alokon  Uieir  bymimr.  Quhairof  men 
BMir  *ay,  he  Umt  bote  them  fint.  we*  ryyht  deayrand  to  conquoel, 
aad  we*  ane  man  of  frit  vailliance,  and  deayrand  to  have  yni  do- 
mmdtinaa;  and  il  b convenient  to  be  borne  with  men  of  Riit 
falat.”— Sin  Dam)  LurpaAT's  MS.  I.ater  authoritie*  difler 
bnia  Thomo*  of  Erceldoune,  a.**icnint  to  Moraunt  of  Ireland,  in- 
mmd  of  the  dracofi,  a *tm>ld.  Ura*  bloaoned  by  Richard  Robuon, 
caiaea  of  London,  m Idi  Booke  of  Arme*  and  Arcberie 
**  In  alwraiiicU,  on  lm»ofp**> 

Cm  tn,  Um3oj||K>ql  lb*  aum, 

lU  buv  a Bon  lanpoal  rvd 


Togider  tho  thai  vede, 

Aud  hewen  on  nelmes  bright, 

Saun  fayl : 

Tristrem  as  a knight, 

Faught  in  that  baiayle. 

XCVIII. 

Moraunt  of  Yrland  smot 
Tristrem  in  the  scheld, 

That  half  fel  fram  his  bond, 

Ther  adoun  in  the  feld ; 

Tristrem  ich  understond, 

Anon  the  stroke  him  yeld ; 

With  his  gode  brond 
Moraunt  neighe  he  oueld, 

That  knight : 

Marke  the  batayl  biheld. 

And  wonderd  of  that  fighu 

XCIX. 

Moraunt  was  vnfayn. 

And  faught  with  al  his  might, 

That  Tristrem  were  y-slayn. 

He  stird  him  as  a knight : 

Tristrem  smot  with  mayn, 

His  8 word  brak  in  the  fight, 

And  in  Morauntes  brain, 

Bilcued  a pece  bright ; 

With  care 

And  in  the  hauiiche  right, 

Tristrem  was  wounded  sare. 

C. 

A word  that  pended  to  pride, 

Tristrem  tho  spac  he, 

— “ Folk  of  Yrland  side. 

Your  mirour  ye  rnay  se. 

Mo  that  hidcr  wil  rid& 

Thus  graythed  schui  ye  be.’ 

With  sorwe,  thai  drough,  that  tide, 

Moraunt  to  the  se,t 
And  care: 

With  ioie  Tristrem  the  fro 
To  Marke  his  em  gan  fare. 

Cl. 

His  swerd  he  offred  than, 

And  to  the  autcr  it  bare  ;S 
For  Markes  kinsman, 

Tristrem  was  loued  thare. 

A forward  thai  bigan, 

Ther  to  thai  alle  sware. 

For  that  lond  fre  he  wan. 

That  King  he  schuld  be  thare ; 

And  *Jin*  ynvnr : whom  nun* 

Mibil  Htm  to  iIcniA*,  In  until*, 

£*cli  mich^rnlftprlm, 

A prry  tno*i  m for  ha  evuruv, 

Al  U the  Iruti  gubc." 

Tlie  Duke  of  Roihuryho'i  MS.,  already  quoted,  nearly  ayreci 
with  Robuon,  a*  to  Moraunt’*  arm*.  ’’  Piirtoit  en  *e*  arme* 
d'argcnl  uno  fcate  de  cinq  piece*  d’azur,  et  dcaiu*  |e  tout  un* 
Iron  a gueule*  arm^  lii  liiitMile."  To  conclude  a aulucct,  which 
the  preux  cherMlier  hinuclr  would  have  deemed  of  the  Init  im- 
portance, I olucrve,  Ilut  in  the  corro«ponding  drawing  m llio  MS., 
the  lion  i«  armed  vert,  a*  according  tu  Rotiiaon,  and  not  tinople, 
a*  in  the  text 

1 The  pnue  folio,  which  rarely  improvtu  the  timple  tale  of 
Tliomiu  of  Rroddoune.  make*  Moraunt  finally  dugraco  his 
knightly  fame.  " Quand  Morhoult  *e  sent  navir  a mort,  il  gecte 
iuK  non  escu  et  son  c*|iec,  et  soy  retourae  fuyanl,  ct  entre  en  son 
Laii*.'!." 

4 Tl»  *word  of  Sir  Tristrem  wo*  broken  in  the  engagement  It 
will  be  prusonlly  *i«n,  tlmt  he  continued  to  wear  tlio  same  wea- 
pon, and  was  recognued  hr  it  in  the  court  of  Ireland.  AlilMiiigh, 
Uvn-forr.  in  imitation  of  David,  in  Scripture,  lie  Itad  hattoierd, 
at  ofiered  it  to  the  altar,  it  would  90«-m  he  luid  redeemed  it  hy  an 
oblnUon  of  a more  current  nature.  This  was  a usual  comi>romi*e, 
ouiting  Iwlli  the  warrior  and  tlie  clergy  belter  than  the  actual  de- 
posit of  a sword,  of  inestimable  value  to  the  former,  to  tjie  latter 
a usr'lcs*  tronhy.  In  tho  crenlinn  of  Knights  of  llio  Bath,  some- 
thing of  this  Kind  make  i>art  of  tlie  ceremony.— Stowe’s  Annatt, 
p.  8S6.  Il  would  seem,  from  the  followina  cxlrael,  that  an  nn- 
rient  king  of  ihe  Lombards  had  boosted  the  possession  of  Sir 
Tri*ia*m's  sword. 

*•  Ibidem  anno  fsc.  1339)  sub  casfro  Seprii  in  mnnosterio  dn 
Tofbeth,  tlnnte  qiUHinm  ventti  lerribili  quaxliim  magna  arbor  divi- 
nitus  fit  cvulsa  radicitus,  suliquc  invents  fuit  sepiilturo  ex  mar- 
more  multa<  pulrhritiidinis.  In  hoc  sepulcro  jacihat  Bex  G'llda- 
nu*  dc  Turbot,  Rex  I.ongolinnlonim,  in  ciyu*  capita  erat  corona 
ex  aum,  in  qua  erant  Ire*  Iniikle*  nreliosi,  scilir.it  Cnrininrulu* 
nretii  II.  miilia  florenoratn,  et  unus  Achates  |>reUi  D.  florenorum. 
In  manu  sinistra  habcluit  iinum  pomum  aiireum,  a Intere  erat 
unus  eiui*  Irnbens  dentem  in  acie  satis  inagnuin,  qiii  fuurat  Tris- 
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Sm  TRISTREM. 


To  say, 

Yif  he  oliuo  ware, 

After  Sir  Morkes  day. 

CII. 

Thei  Tristrem  light  thenke, 
He  is  wounded  ful  sare, 
Leches  with  salue  and  drink, 
Him  Cometh  wide  whare ; 
Thai  lorn  al  her  swink, 

His  pain  was  ay  the  mare. 
No  man  no  migiit  for  stink 
Com  iher  Tnstrem  ware, 
Als  than : 

Ich  man  for  soke  him  thare, 
Bot  Gkmernayl  his  man. 


FYTTE  SECOND. 

ABGUMEKT. 

Btamas  t.  a 3.— Trittnnn,  forsaken  bjr  every  one,  asks  from 
Kins  Mark  a ship,  tlut  he  misht  luuvc  Uic  country  of  Cornwall. 
Murk  reluctantJr  grants  his  rvqm>sl,  ami  Iw  emWIu  with  Gou- 
Vemayl.  his  solo  attendant,  and  his  hari>  as  his  only  solace. 
4.  S.— Tristrem  seta  sail  from  Carlioun.and  continues  nine  weeks 
at  sea  : Uie  wind  at  length  drives  him  to  the  haven  of  Dublin,  in 
Ireland.  To  the  sailors,  who  come  in  boats  from  the  harbour,  lie 
says,  he  has  lienn  wounded  bv  pirates.  6.— Tristrem.  learning 
that  he  was  in  Ireland,  and  recollecting  that  Muraiint,  wliom  ho 
had  slain,  was  bmtimr  to  tlie  Queen  of  that  country,  again  as- 
Hutnea  the  name  of  Tramtris.  7.  8.— The  woundert  man's  skill 
in  mjnstrelsy  is  reported  to  the  Queen,  a lady  coleirmtcd  for  her 
skill  in  medicine.  9.  lo.  11. — The  Queen  comes  to  visit 'iSistrem, 
who  maintains  his  assumed  name,  and  Uie  character  of  a mer- 
chant. plundered  and  rublicd  by  pirates.  His  skill  in  miuic  and  at 
ciiess,  and  tables,  astonislies  the  Queen  and  the  bystanders,  wito 
swear  by  Saint  Patrick,  that  his  like  was  never  seen  in  Ireland. 
Tlic  Queen  undertakes  his  cure:  and, by  a medicated  bath,  re- 
stores  him  to  the  use  of  his  limbs.  12.  13.  H.— Tristrem's  cure 
^vances  through  the  preciiMis  remedies  of  the  Queen.  His  skill 
in  music,  and  in  games,  occasions  his  being  freiiuently  called  to 
court ; and  be  become*  the  instructor  of  the  Princess  Yioiido, 
who  was  attached  to  the  studies  of  minstrelsy  and  poetry.  He 
instructs  her  in  those  arts,  ns  well  as  in  cliess,  and  other  games, 
till  she  has  no  equal  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  tier  preceptor,  the 
inventor  of  those  elegant  aniusomonU. 

SlanzM  15.  16.  17.— Sir  Tristrem's  hcalUi  being  restored,  and 
the  education  of  Ysonde  completed,  our  hero  becomes  desirous 
of  returning  to  Britain.  The  Queen  unw  illingly  grants  his  request, 
with  some  reflections  upon  the  ingratitude  of  foruigneni.  He  is 
loaded  with  githi,  and  sets  sail,  with  Gouvemayl,  for  Carlioiin, 
wliero  ho  arrives  in  safely,  lo  tlie  ioy  and  astonishment  of  the 
Cornish.  18.  19. 20.— Mark  receives  his  nephew  joyfully,  and  in- 
quires how  his  wound  had  liecn  cured.  Tristrem  informs  the 
King  of  the  kindness  of  the  sister  of  Morauiit,  and  is  Invuh  in 
encomium  upon  the  beauty  and  nccomplisbnents  of  Ysonde. 
Thu  King,  struck  by  this  punegyric,  oflen  to  make  Tristrem  his 
heir,  if  he  will  firing  Ysonde  lo  (.'omwall.  81.  22.  23.— The  ba- 
rons, jealous  of  Tristrem's  Mwer,  persuade  llic  King  that  it 
would  bo  an  cosy  inntler  for  nts  neplicw  to  procure  Ysonde  for 
the  royal  bride.  Tristrem  points  out  the  folly  of  such  an  enlor- 
prwe  ; but  adds,  timt  ho  would  undertake  it.  as  be  knew  the  no- 
bility ascribed  the  opinion,  which  ho  had  dolivererl,  to  the  sol&h 
view  of  kMping  the  King  unmarried.  Ho  demands  an  attendance 
of  fifteen  knighu.  94.  95.  26.— Trwlrom  soils  to  Dublin,  willi  a 
select  body  of  knighu.  in  a vessel  richly  laden.  Without  an- 
nouncing their  errand,  they  send  rich  presenu  to  the  King,  the 
Queen,  anil  tlie  Princess.  Tlw  messengers  return,  full  of  the 
praises  of  Ysonde’s  beauty,  and  rclato  Umt  the  people  of  Dublin 
wore  in  great  alarm. 

StansMM  !W.  28.  29. — The  muse  of  the  tenor  of  the  Irish  is  r^- 
ploineil.  lieing  the  aptiroachuf  o monstrous  dmgon,  which  had 
done  so  much  damagn,  that  proclamation  had  lieen  made,  oflering 
the  haiMl  of  the  Princess  to  him  wlio  should  stay  the  monster. 
Trisfrorn  (^raes  the  adxTnture  to  liis  knighu.  wlio  decline  lo 
undertake  it.  He  goes  cm  shore  liinuelf,  well  mounted  and  ormed. 
Slid  cotpes  in  sight  of  the  fiery  dragon.  30.  81.  82.  83.— Tristrem 
hresks  his  spear  on  th-i  impenetrable  hide  of  thr*  monster,  loses 
his  horse,  snd  after  praying  to  God.  renews  the  battle  on  foot. 
Ho  smites  off  the  dragon's  jaw  i tlw  enraged  animal  *'  throws 

tnniis  de  Lynnos  cum  quo  interfi'ccrat  Lamomnth  Durlnnth. 
Undo  In  porno  ensis  sic  erat  srrjptum.  Cel  al  teepee  de  Mceer 
TrUtant,  an  il  ocefet  PAtnoroyl  de  Yrlant. 

“ In  manu  sinistra  habchut  scripturom  continentem  lios  veni- 
culoB : — 

'>Z«n.  .SsIfleiVTntlilgrs 
Roy  do  I.o«nri*T»  inerronex, 

Rnln  sllrcs  boron*  sprvxiw 
Zoi^  voi  Ttet  nnpesua 
IV  Deo  VO*  pri  ne  mr 

Ouair^xnKi  He  tn  t’^amina  Ht  rvbue 
_ futie  AzonU  rkocomiti*. 

The  epitaph  mov  he  thus  rendered  i— 

“ Rkki*  h*Ttt,  In  JtmiH  blf-^ol  niuae, 

0«kkn  d«  Tur(K4.  ehieref  fume, 

Mislii>*<  pthwl  mH  heron*  high. 

>1X1  crowned  Kin*  of  iKwhnnli*. 

I won  the  epoUt  befige  nw  •pntwl  i 
Kob  DOS  ibe  bunixin  of  Un  »i**«r  » 


firo”  in  such  abundance  ns  to  consume  all  tlw  kidght'g  armcrar. 
hut  is  at  length  slain.  The  victor  cuts  out  the  dragon’s  tutume. 
34.  35.— Having  put  the  tongue  of  tlie  animal  into  "liis  hoae,” 
rnstrem  attempts  to  return ; but  is  deprived  of  his  senses  by  the 
subtle  operation  of  tlie  poison.  Meanwhile,  the  King’s  stesvaH. 
cliunring  to  puss  b»,  cuu  off  tlw  dragon's  fwod.  and  carryinc  it 
to  rpurt,  OMuroe*  iJw  merit  of  thu  victory,  and  dionanils  the  hand 
of  the  Princess.  Yeoixlo  and  her  mother,  not  giving  crodit  to  Ibe 
stewani,  resoU-e  to  vi^it  tlw  iilacc  where  tlw  battle  had  been 
fotwIiL  36.  37.  38.  £9.— Tlwy  find  the  steed  and  arms  of  Tristrem, 
and  at  length  the  knight  lumself  Being  restored  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  treacle,  lie  vindicates  his  right  to  tlw  ncuiry,  and  pro- 
duces tlw  dragon’s  tongue : olicring,  at  tlie  same  time,  hi*  ship 
and  cargo  in  pledge,  tliat  lie  would  inuko  gcNol  liis  story  upon  the 
pc-r*on  of  tlw  steward,  in  single  combat.  As  he  mils  hirmrelf  a 
merchant,  Ysonde  expresses  her  regret  that  bo  is  not  a knight. 

Stanzae  40.  41.  42.  43.— Tlw  Queen  and  Ysonde,  adminnir  tho 
bravery  and  handsome  figure  of  Trisirem,  conduct  him  in  nersna 
to  n hath.  The  Queen  goes  lo  fetch  a drink  of  " manu”  Alean- 
whilo,  Ysonde  becomes  suspicious  that  tho  strange  was  tier 
fnmier  preceptor,  Tramtris.  In  searching  Ibr  somuthing  to  con- 
firm this  coDwetura,  she  examines  his  swnnl,  wliich  she  finds  to 
hP  broken.  By  comparing  tho  breach  with  the  fragment  which 
hod  Iwe-n  taken  out  of  the  skull  of  Moraunt,  Ysondo  discovwn 
that  Uw  owner  of  tho  weapon  Ims  slain  her  kinsman.  She  op- 
braids  Tristrem  with  his  slaughter,  and  rushes  upon  liim  with  hts 
own  sword.  Her  mother  at  tiiis  instant  returns,  and  participate* 
in  Ysonde's  resentment,  ns  soon  ns  she  learns  that  it  is  Triatresn 
iho  belioldt.  Tlw  arrival  of  tte  King  ta\-es  Tristrem  from  being’ 
sjnin  ill  the  bath.  44.  43.— Tristrem  defends  hiiiMcIf,  as  liaving 
slain  Alornunt  in  fair  fight ; and,  smiling  upon  Ysonde,  tell*  hw, 
■he  had  many  an  opiKirtunily  of  slaying  him  while  lie  was  her 
preceptor  Tramtris.  He  pleads  his  services  towards  her  in  that 
cluiractcr.  as  well  ns  the  good  report  ho  had  made  of  her  charms 
to  King  Mark  ; and,  finally,  be  opens  liisemhussy.  46.  47.— Upoa 
the  engagement  of 'rristrem,  tlinl  his  uncle  should  marry  Ysonde, 

It  is  agreed  the  shall  Iw  sent  under  his  escort  to  Cornwall.  Tho 
steward  having  relinquislwtl  hn  claim,  as  soon  as  Iw  undmtands 
tJuit  his  antagonist  is  tho  redoubted  Tristram,  is  tJirowii  into  pri- 
son at  tlw  request  of  tho  Princess. 

Stanzae  48. 49.  60.  51,  62.— At  their  departure,  the  Queen  pirw 
to  Brengwnin,  a Indy  who  ottended  ut>on  Ysonde,  a powurftd 
philtre,  or  love-potion,  with  directions,  iliat  Mark  and  hi*  bi^e 
should  partake  of  it  on  the  evening  of  tlieir  marriage.  ^Vhile  at 
sea.  the  wimi  Iwcomea  contrary,  ond  they  are  fnined  to  ha>-e  re- 
course to  ilwir  onrs.  Tristram  exerts  himself  in  rowing,  and 
Ysonde  colls  for  drink  to  refresh  him  when  fatigued.  Brengwoin 
inadvertently  presents  the  cup  which  cunlains  the  fiital  liquor,  of 
which  Tristrem  and  Ysonde  unwittingly  partake.  A favourite 
dog,  called  Hodain,  licks  tte  cup.  ’nw  consequence  of  this 
draught  it,  a fatal  and  criminal  iiossiun  twtwixt  Ysonde  oitd 
Tristrem.  which  proves  tlie  source  of  all  their  misfortunes.  S3. 
54.  55.— The  ship  arrives  in  England,  after  a fortnight's  mfl 
Ysonde  is  married  to  King  Mark  ; Iwt,  to  conceal  her  guilty  in- 
tercourse witJi  Sir  Tristrem.  she  xiilislitutet  Iwr  oltctulanL,  Brcng- 
wain,  in  Iwr  place,  on  tlw  first  night  of  her  nuptials. 

StanzM  56.  67.  68.— Suspicion,  the  natural  consequence  of 
guilt,  takes  pcMeasion  of  Ysonde's  mind.  She  becomes  ft'orfnl 
lest  Brengwain  should  betray  the  important  secret  with  whidi 
she  was  intrusted  ; to  prevent  which,  she  lures  two  ru^ns  to 
de«i>atcli  Iwr  fhilhful  attendant.  59.  60.  61.  62.— Brengwain  is 
conducted  by  tlw  ossassins  into  a dismal  glen,  wlwrc  tlwy  ps*- 
parc  lo  execute  tJicir  bloody  mandate.  The  prayers  of  the  dam- 
sel, Iwwevcr,  induce  them  to  spore  her  life,  as  site  protest*,  th^f 
her  only  crime  was  Imvinf  lent  to  Ysonde  a clean  night^rosa 
upon  tlio  night  of  her  mipiiaJs,  when  that  of  Uw  Queen  had  been 
accidentally  sullied.  Her  intended  exocutioncri  report  iJiis  to 
the  Queen,  as  Brengwain’s  last  words ; bimI  Ysonde.  perceiving 
the  fidelity  of  iwr  attendant,  laments  her  loss,  and  vows  v*s- 
goance  on  her  suimosed  murdereis.  Brengwain  i>  Uwn  pr^itced, 
and  reinstated  in  lull  favour. 

Stanzae  (Cl.  64.  65.— An  Irish  Earl,  a formex  admirer  of  Ysonde. 
junves  at  the  court  of  Cornwall,  disguiserl  as  a minstrel,  and 
hranng  a harii  of  ciirirais  workmanship.  He  exciti-s  tlw  curkaity 
of  Kmg  Mmk.  by  refusing  to  ploy  upon  this  beautiful  imOriuncnt 
till  he  sltall  grant  him  a Ixiun.  Tlw  King  having  pledged  hi« 
knighthood  lo  satisfy  his  request,  he  sings  tn  tlw  harp  a lay,  in 
which  ho  dfoniincts  Ysondo  as  llw  pnimiserl  gift.  68.  67.  6S.— 
Mark,  liaving  iderlgeil  his  lionoiir.  has  no  allcniative  but  to  become 
a forsworn  anight,  or  deliver  his  wife  to  the  hanwri  and  he 
clHWses  the  loiter.  , Tristrem,  who  laid  been  absent  on  a bunting 
Mpeitili.>n,  arrives  just  ns  Uw  adventurous  Earl  carried  off  Ins 
fair  prize.  Ho  upbraids  tho  King  (and  not  without  reason)  lor 
his  extravagant  gencrositv  to  minstrels.  Trislrero  then  seizes  Im 
rote ; nnd,  iiostcning  to  ihn  shore,  wlwrc  Ysonde  had  embarked. 
Iwgins  lo  piny  upon  that  instrument.  The  aouml  ileepW  affect* 
Ysondo,  wlio  Iwcomes  so  much  indisposed,  that  tho  Mrl,  her 
Inver,  is  inducerl  lo  reiiim  uith  her  to  land.  69.  70. 7i.— Ysond* 
pretends  Uint  the  music  of  Tristrem’s  rote  is  necessary  to  hnr  re- 
covery ; nnd  the  l^rl.  to  whom  Tristrem  was  iwrsonally  on- 
kiiriwn,  proposes  lo  him  to  go  in  his  train  to  Ireland.  Ysonde 
reviving  at  Uw  sound  of  her  lover's  music,  llw  Earl  prepares  lo 
rclum  on  hoard.  79. '73. —Tristrem  mounts  his  stcwil,  nnd  lend- 
ing that  of  Ysondo  by  Uw  bridle,  suddenly  pliiiures  withlw’r  into 
the  forest,  after  tauntingly  infonning  Uw  Insii  Karl,  that  he  hisd 
Inst,  by  the  mtc,  her  wIkhu  Iw  had  gained  hy  the  liurp.  Tfa* 
lover*  remain  in  n lodge  in  Uw  forest  f««  a week : after  which 
Tristrem  restores  Ysonde  lo  Iwr  Kuiband,  advising  liim  in  future 
to  give  minstri'Is  other  gifts. 

Stanzae  74.  75.  78.— Meriadnk.  a knight  of  Comwall.  a com- 
ponion  ofTristreni,  and  deeply  obliged  to  him,  becomes  mispirtoas 
of  his  intcrcoiirKc  with  tlw  Queen.  This  was  carried  on  hy 
means  ofa  slkling  board,  thmngh  which  Trisirem  was  admitted 
to  Ysonde's  Iwwer.  A snowy  evening  ennhio*  Merioilok  lo  trace 
Tristrem's  step*  to  this  place,  altlMiurh  he  Imd  taken  tlw  pre- 
caution of  binding  a store  upon  liis  ievt.  In  a crevice  of  the 
sliding  board,  the  spy  discovert  a piece  of  Tristrem's  green  kittre. 
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XT.  73.— Mfiiailok  unfuldi  hia  aupicion  to  tbo  Kioff,  who,  by  his 
cihio*,  mtendi  a jounicy  to  the  Holy  Lund,  and  demands  of 
Ywod*  to  whoM  cha^  (he  would  wun  to  be  committed.  Thu 
qn— Ml  at  firat  name*  «fr  TrUucfn.  78.  80.  81.— By  advice  of  the 
wily  Breorwaia,  the  Queen  mumea  the  lubjoct,  and  pretend*  a 
mofUJ  hatnad  to  Tmuein,  which  she  sactibes  to  the  acaiidiu 
.u—  lo  her  oo  hia  accounL  Thu  auatNctuoi  of  tbo  linipio  King 
i/Cofmndl  ore  thua  lulled  to  alecp.  , 

82.  83.— At  the  inrturatwn  of  Miwiadok,  who  pnimiaea 
tofivH  the  Kiox  duoioiutration  of  hia  dishonour,  8ii  Tristrcni  bc- 
moea  agun^e  idyect  of  Mark's  jealousy.  Ho  i*  sei>aralcd 
f«wi  Yaonde,  and  their  mutual  sorrow  is  described.  M.  85.— 
Yaonde  residing  to  a bower,  and  Tristrem  in  tiic  noiehliouring 
etty,  he  coalrivea  to  ctjry  on  a communiratioii  with  lier.  by 
of  tight  leafy  twigs  thrown  into  the  river  whicli  runs 
through  her  garden.  By  Uk«u  signals  she  knew  wlien  to  eJC|>oct 
to  stokm  visits.  88.  ST.  IThc  9Sth  and  stth  Stanza'  term  to  be 
pmrpoied.  ] The  interviews  of  tlie  loi'ers  are  discovered  by  a 
dwnLcoocealed  in  a tree.  Meriaduk  advises  tlie  King  to  pro- 
«•!»■«  a great  hunting  matcli,  and.  instead  of  going  to  tlie  fon>st, 
to  ewtoeol  himself  in  the  dwnrl''s  lurktiig-pla«<.  88.  89.  90  — The 
dwarf  ■ sent  to  Tristrem  with  a preteoded  roexsogu  Iruiii  Ysondo, 
gp^.nf  a leod^ous.  Tristroni.  suspecting  ttio  deceit,  returns 
a eaid  awwer.  The  dwarf  tells  Mark  that  Tmireiu  puts  no  con- 
in  his  messiqm,  but  that  bo  b nevcrtlieless  certain  ho  will 
vast  Ysoode  that  oi^t.  ...  , . . • . 

jgfMM- .«»  91.  93-  93.— Mark,  having  taken  lus  station  m tlic  inH;, 
Ok  two  tovera  meet  beneath  it ; but,  being  aware  of  tlie  King’s 
ffp— by  hto  ahodow,  they  assume  the  tone  ul  iiuurrol  and  re- 
oiaaaatioo.  Tristrem  cliarges  Ysonde  with  Imving  alinatod 
fioB  baa  the  afibrtions  of  his  undo,  so  that  tie  was  nearly  com- 
Bt&d  to  fly  into  Wales.  Ysondo  avows  la-t  liaUed  lo  Tnstn  m. 
u tto  cause,  her  husband's  unjust  sus(uciuns  of  I lair 
intercourse.  94.  95.  96.— Tht-  diulo^o  w continued  in 
the  strain  ; Tristrem  besocching  Ysondo  to  pntcuro  him  a 
the  court,  and  she  engaging,  on  condition  ol  his 
(toartnre  to  supplicate  Mark  to  endow  him  with  suitnblo  menn!i 
oTmooit.  The  good  uotured  monarch  is  overwhelmed  with 
Jar  andteodeniews  at  this  supptised  discovery  of  tlic  iiinocenoe 
ato  wife  and  nephew.  Far  from  assenting  lo  TnstiTni’s  ilc- 
paitare.  be  creates  him  his  high  constable;  and  the  rruteful 
cornea  on  his  intrigue  with  Ysonde,  williout  tarUK-r  sus- 
LffTfn  (at  the  space  of  Uiree  yean.  , • , r 

atamzaa  97.  98.  99-— Mcriadok  again  exntcs  the  jealousy  ot 
rifiy  Mark,  and  persuades  him  to  onlcr  the  Queen  nml  Tristrem 
to  be  to  blood  toe  same  day;  Mcrtadrrk  also  strews  the  Ibstr 
to  Kinr'9  chamber  with  flour,  in  order  to  di^'cl  ilw  trae.es 
faitste'a  upon  it.  100.  lOl.— TniUem  evades  this  Inst  device. 
-MiMyiUy  a dtotance  of  thirty  feet,  over  the  part  of  the  cliamber 
«y3was  coTCrrd  with  the  flour ; Init  the  wound  of  lus  vein 
with  the  exertion,  his  stolen  visit  is  bctmrerl  to  the  King 
t«  tto  traces  of  his  bkaid.  Tristrem  flies  from  Comw  all.  in-J. 
ML— Ysonde  ooderlakes  to  (irovc  lier  innocence,  by  undergoing 
to  &ery  ordeal.  A court  is  appoinU-d  to  bo  held  at  Westmiii- 
as.  the  Queen  h to  bear  n.<d  liut  iron  in  her  hand, 

siMMiiiwM  to  the  ancient  law  of  ordeal.  Tristrem  joiiM  the  ni- 
taoe.  as  a peasant,  in  tlie  most  atnect  state  ol  iwverty. 

M.— Vben  they  are  about  to  crow  the  rhames,  the  (lucuii 
aprm  tordh^uised  lover  to  bear  her  fnim  (Ito  sluire  to  the 
ito-  Tnatrem  designedly  lets  his  fair  burden  full  u|»ii  the  lieiich, 
ia  ^ir4i  9 manner  as  lo  expimc  some  port  of  her  pi-rson.  top.— 
Tto  allentonis,  scanrlalirod  at  this  indcceiil  acckieni,  caused  by 
to  awkwardoess  of  Uar  stranger,  arc  about  to  drown  him  in  the 
mer;  hut  are  prevented  by  Ysonde,  wlio  imputes  his  fall  to  fee- 
UiaM,  tbroun  want  of  nourishment,  and  orders  him  a reward. 
ML  197  IPS.— When  tbo  Que<;n  is  brought  to  her  oath,  she  swcon, 
that  sto  if  a “gmlttos  woman,"  and  that  no  one  had  ever  fa- 
oatonty  with  her  person,  excepting  the  King,  and  the  peasant  wluj 
bore  her  to  the  vetoel.  whose  indelicato  awkwanlness  had  liccn 
wasetsed  by  the  whole  of  her  retinue.  I'lio  hut  iron  is  then  pro- 
soMed  lo  Ysonde ; but  the  luorioiia  King  of  Cumw-all.  resting 
portotly  mtisfkd  with  the  equivocal  oath  of  liis  cons^,  relusm 
to  permit  her  to  hazard  Uiit  dangerous  confirmation  of  her  faith. 
Tsoode  H prorlaiinod  innocent,  in  snte  of  the  accusations  of 
Iftnadok.  and  it  compietcly  rccoociled  to  her  husband.  Tristrem, 
Mmrhilii  remains  in  ’Wales,  occupying  in  military  achievo- 
— the  tenn  of  hia  separatiun  from  Ysonde. 


I. 


Thrb  yerin  care  bed  lay, 
Tristrem  the  trewe  he  high  t, 
That  neuer  no  dought  him  day, 
For  Borwe  he  hadde  o niglit, 
For  dwl,  no  man  no  may 
Sen  on  him  with  sight ; 


• Tto  CarlkHin  of  Tomas  of  Exccldouno  was  a seaport,  and 
•ppareotly  the  capital  of  Cornwall.  It  cannot,  therefore,  ho  Uie 
with  Cacrleoo  upon  Uske.  From  the  etymology  of  the  wort 
(CWtwnt  Lronease)  I apitrehend  tliat  it  must  have  lieen  the 
ctoftown  of  the  district  of  I<conais.  or  Leonesso,  the  native 
coMtry  of  our  hero,  from  whkb  ho  derived  his  usual  appellation, 
at  well  as  the  Lion,  which  be  huro  in  hit  thielil.  I am  more  coii- 
idnton  this  sahjoct,  because  there  has  flourished  in  Cornwall, 
fioni  time  immemorial,  a family  called  Carlyon  of  Tregmhan,  a 
atow  ont  occtirriog  out  of  that  county,  being  therefore,  m all 
Bfobability.  a tocal  appellation,  derived  from  the  capital  of  Lion- 
me.  We  cao,  with  great  ease,  account  for  that  canital  lieinr  Ofiw 
OakiMWB,  since  the  whole  district  of  Lionctse  has  been  totally  in- 
taskled.  as  we  are  assured  tiy  Mr.Carew,  in  his  Burvey  of  Cum  wall. 

“ Tls»  saa,  gradually  eocroadiing  on  the  shore,  hath  ravined 
tom  Corowau  the  w bole  tract  of  country  called  Lionesse,  tog^ 
Itoi  with  diven  other  parcells  of  no  little  circuit ; and  that  such 
a coonuy  as  T innnn  there  was,  ttoao  prooft  are  yet  remaining. 


Ich  man.  for  sothe  to  say. 

For  soke  tho  that  knight, 

As  thare ; 

Thai  haddo  don  wnat  he  might, 

Thai  no  rought  of  his  fare. 

II. 

Til  it  was  on  a day, 

Till  Mark  he  gan  him  mene ; 

Shortliche,  sothe  to  say. 

This  tale  was  hem  bitvene ; 

—“In  sorweich  haue  ben  ay, 

Sethihen  ich  aliuc  haue  ben;“— 

Marke  seyd— " Wayleway  1 
That  ich  it  schuld  y sene, 

Swiche  thing.’  — 

Tristrem  with  outen  wenc, 

A schip  asked  the  King. 

ni. 

— “ Em,” — he  seyd,— “ Y spille. 

Of  lond  kepe  Y na  mare, 

A schip  thou  bring  me  lille, 

Mine  harp  to  play  me  thare, 

Stouer  ynough  lo  wille. 

To  kepe  me  son  yon  yare — 

Thei  Marke  liked  ille. 

Tristrem  to  schip  thai  bare. 

And  brought ; 

Who  wold  witli  him  fare  7 
Goucrnaylc  no  Ictc  him  nought 

IV. 

Tristremes  schip  was  yare ; 

He  asked  his  benisoun  ; 

The  hauen  ho  gan  out  fare, 

II  hight  Carlioun  :* 

Nighen  woukes,  and  mare. 

He  hobled  vp  and  doun  ; 

A windc  to  wil  him  bare. 

To  a stede  there  him  was  boun, 

Neighe  hand ; 

Deluelin  hight  tho  toun, 

An  hauen  in  Irlnnd. 

V. 

A winde  thider  him  gan  driuc, 

Schipmen  him  scighe  neighe  hand ; 

In  botes  thai  gun  him  stiue, 

And  drough  him  to  the  land ; 

A wounded  man  aliue, 

In  tho  schip  thai  fund ; 

He  seyd — “ Bisiden  a nue, 

Men  wounded  him  and  band, 

Vn  sounde.” — 

No  man  might  bi  him  stand, 

For  stinking  of  his  wounde. 

VI. 

Gouemail  gan  hem  frain, 

What  hight  the  sc  strand  7 
Deuelin,  thai  seyd  ogayn, 

The  schipmen  that  him  fand ; 

Tho  was  Tristrem  vnfain, 

And  wele  gan  vnderstand, 

Hir  brother  hadde  he  slain, 

That  Q,uen  was  of  the  land, 

In  fight : 

Tristrem  he  gan  doun  lain. 

And  seyed  Tramtris  he  hight. 

The  ipeco  between  the  Land’a  End  and  Ule*  of  8cilloy,  bt^n^ 
about  thirty  milo«,  to  this  day  retaineth  that  n^c.  in  Cornish. 
Lethowsow,  and  carrielh  continually  an  equal  depth  ol  forty  or 
sixty  fathom,  (a  tliiiiff  not  usual  in  the  sea’s  proiier  dominion,) 
save  that  aliout  midway  there  lieth  a ridge,  whicli,  at  low  water, 
discovereth  its  head,  ’fhey  term  it  the  Gulph,  suiung  thereby 
the  other  name  of  Hcillo.  Fistormen.  also.  cMtine  tlicir  hwika 
thereuixiuis,  have  ilrawn  up  pioc^  of  iloors  and  windows.  More- 
over. ihc  ancient  name  of  8t,  Michael’s  mount  was  Cartre/Mne 
in  Coufte,  in  English.  The  Hoare  Rockt  in  the  Woode;  which  la 
now,  at  every  flood,  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and  yet  at  low 
ebbe,  roots  of  mislity  trees  are  descried  in  the  sands  about  it. 
i’lio  like  overflowing  lias  taken  place  at  Plymouth  Haven,  and 
diicni  other  places. ’'—See,  uimn  this  subject,  Ellis's  to 
Way’s  Fabliaux,  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  i. 

In  tho  Frencli  MS  and  prose  folio,  the  abode  of  King  Mvkm 
fixed  at  the  Castle  of  Tintagcl,  renowned  in  romance  as  the  biitb- 
place  of  King  Aitbur.  See  p.  923. 
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vn. 

In  his  setup  was  that  day, 

At  maner  of  gle ; 

And  at  maner  of  lav, 

In  lond  that  might  be : 

To  the  Quen  tho,  seyd  thay, 

Morauntes  sqster  the  fre, 

T wounded  swichc  a man  lay, 

That  sorwe  it  was  to  se, 

And  care ; 

— " A miri  man  were  he, 

Yif  he  oliue  ware.”— 

VIII. 

Sche  was  in  Deuelin, 

The  fair  leuedi  the  Quene, 

Loucsoin  ynder  line ; 

And  sleighest  had  y bene ; 

And  meat  couthe  of  medicine ; 

That  was  on  Tristrem  sene ; 

Sche  brought  him  of  his  pine, 

To  wite  and  nought  at  wene, 

T9  say : 

Sche  sent  hjm  a plaster  kene. 

To  cast  the  stink  oway. 

IX. 

Amorwe,  when  it  was  day, 

The  leuedi  of  heighe  prui^ 

Com  ther  Tristrem  lay, 

And  asked  what  he  is  ? 

— “ Marchaund  Ich  haue  ben  ay. 

Mi  nain  is  Tramtris; 

Robbers,  for  so  the  to  say, 

Slough  mine  felawes,  Y wis, 

In  the  se ; 

Thai  raft  me  fowe  and  griis,* 

And  thus  wounded  thai  me.”— 

• Fowe,  from  the  Fronch,  foururt,  lirrnitku  fur*  In  frenr^ral ; 
Griij,  a particular  kind  of  fur,  so  called  from  iu  gray  colour. 
The  worn*  occur  repeatedly  in  the  poem.  Griis  was  in  hi^b  ea- 
teem.  The  Monk  of  Chaucer  had 

hb  ikertB  purillod,  at  the  hand, 

With  gria,  and  that  lha  flnnl  of  the  lond.”* 

In  the  beautiful  Lav  of  Launfal,  the  monUos  of  tho  fairy 

war*  of  green  felwn, 

Ybnriiiiul  with  gold,  tyght  well  rmt», 

IrapelTCffd  with  gry»  and  fro." 

Froissart  tella  us,  that  Richard  II.  provided  for  tho  Irish  Kings, 
■who  came  to  reside  wilh  him,  mhos  of  silk,  furred  with  minever 
and  gray.  Certain  German  nobles,  wlio  liad  slain  a bishop,  were 
enjoined,  amongst  other  acts  of  penance,  " ut  voriiim,  griseum, 
ermclinum,  el  panno*  coloratoa,  non  portenL’’— 'rRiTHKMii  Cron. 
Uirt.  ad  annum  ia>9. 

Gris  appears,  however,  to  have  been  inferior  to  ermine ; for  in  a 
aUUite  pasM^  in  1455,  for  regulating  the  dress  of  tho  Scoitiah 
Lonls  of  Parliament,  tho  gowtu  of  the  fiarls  are  appointed  lobe 
furred  with  emiino,  while  thooe  of  tlie  other  Lords  are  to  tie  lined 
with  *'  cimtay  gmy,  griece,  or  purrar."t  According  to  Durango, 
griseum  u synonyrooui  to  pair,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
akin  ol  tho  Hungarian  tquirrel.  They  are,  however,  distinguished 
in  Btanxa  24  of  this  fytte  1— 

“ A ochlp  with  grene  aoci  gray, 

'Viih  ralr,  and  dc*  wilh  giw" 

The  proper  friia  was  iicriiaiia  etiuitmlcnt  to  minever,  (menu 
pair,)  an  inferior  kind  of  voir,  mode  from  tho  skins  of  the  sm^l 
wenzel  and  marten. 

Pure  were  a valuable  article  of  trade,  and,  as  such,  wore  parti- 
^larly  notiml  in  maritime  regulations.  “ Nulliu  mercator  non 
debot  dorp  fu^Uun,  ad  oxitum  portm,  dn  rebus  quat  portal  vol  iner- 
cat,  nisi^dc  fourura  ct  ormatura  forri."  Carf.  apud  Dpcanob. 
Hon^rc  liyistrjmi.  in  his  assumed  character  of  a merchant,  de- 
sento  himself  as  robbed  of  fowe  and  griss.*'  In  the  romance 
of  Sir  Gy,  a merehant  thus  narrates  his  bul  of  lading : — 

“ Kow*  and  gria  anoush  Uult  are, 
uoid  and  silTer  and  rVdw  aniiM, 

Hut  nrtu  been  imni  tor  the  nones ; 

Owle  etoOiOi  of  Slkotaiown  and  Alexondtiis, 

Velour  of  Main,  and  paper  and  bik  ” 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  romance,  wo  find 
“ liy  hbn  sclirfd  In  foa  and  gray.'* 

♦ The  croud  (Welsh  cne/A)  was  a rude  kind  of  violin : hence 
Butler's  Ctowdcto,  ns  the  name  of  a fiddler.  Tables  was  a fa- 
vourite game  during  tho  middle  ages.  Two  games  oftto  nature 
are  mentioned  by  Waco,  the  greater  and  the  1ms.— Ellis'S  Spe- 
citnrne,  p.  3S.  Tho  same  amusement  occurs  in  an  old  romanoe 
quoted  by  (Cervantes 

'*  Jugonto  oMa  a las  tabtos  Don  Qayieroa, 

Qua  yada  Meluondra  Mia  oUlTodo.” 

It  was,  perhaps,  analogous  to  iMckvammoo,  which  is  of  Celtic 
derivation,  as  appears  from  its  name  i Back,  parvum,  and  Cam- 
mon,  priCtfum.  This  game  b mentioned  in  on  old  Irish  poem, 
colled  the  Death  ofCuchollin,  whore  it  b said,  *'  tlie  hours  psuneo 

* Itrompion  wo  team,  ihal  lh«  skfai  of  ihe  wiVl'cat  was 
uonl  Inrihadfrgy.  Uuliop  Wolfotan  prrfefml  buulokin,  nybir  In  exmor, 
••  Crrdc  mihi,  nniiquam  aivlivi,  in  eodnun,  canKul  catut  Dei,  oeirngnux  Dei  I 
kfo>cokftcri  agno  »oto."  Urrrm.  CJ-np.  p.  flaS. 

T baiter  n lermed  a gray ; bul  te  skin  OMnu  gicolly  too  eoaiw  to  aa- 

«wor  the  purpuir  of  uuninlng. 


X. 

An  heye  man  be  was  like, 

Thet  he  wer  wounded  eare ; 

His  glcs  weren  so  sellikc, 

That  wonder  thought  hem  thare. 

His  harp,  his  croude  was  rikej 
His  tables,  his  ches  he  bare ; 

Thai  swore,  bi  Seyn  Potrike, 

Swiche  seighe  triai  neuer  are, 

Er  than : 

— “ Yif  he  in  hele  ware. 

He  were  a miri  man.”— 

. XI. 

The  leuedi  of  heighe  kenne, 

His  woundes  schewe  he  lete ; 

To  wite  his  wo  vnwinne, 

So  grimli  he  gan  grete ; 

His  bon  brast  vnder  skinne, 

Hjs  sorwe  was  vnsete ; 

Thai  brought  him  to  an  inne ; 

A bath  they  made  him  sket, 

So  lithe 

That  Tristrem  on  his  fet, 

6on  he  might  swithe. 

XII. 

Salues  hath  he  soft. 

And  drinkes  that  ar  lithe : 

Thai  no  rought  hou  dere  it  bought, 

Bot  held  him  al  so  swithe: 

He  made  his  play  aloft. 

His  gammes  he  gan  Itithe ;. 

For  thi  was  Tristrem  of^ 

To  boure  cleped  fele  sithe  :t 
To  sete ; 

Ich  man  was  ief  to  lithe. 

His  mirthes  were  so  swete. 

away  in  drinking  and  lively  discourse,  in  playing  at  backgaro* 
nion,  and  Ibtening  to  the  soft  strains  of  the  liorp.*' 

I Tho  familiarity  of  Trbtrem  with  the  queen  and  prinoesa.  da- 
ring hu  residence  at  the  court  of  Dublin,  b iierfcctiy  consiatent 
with  rile  manners  of  tho  ago,  but  more  especially  wilh  thoae  of 
tho  Irish.  When  Ricliard  II.  enilearourod  to  reform  the  mannen 
of  that  people,  the  knight,  to  whoso  tutelage  he  committed 
of  their  petty  kings,  complained  to  Frobsart,  “ they  woMo  causa 
their  mynstrelles,  tiieir  servauntes,  and  variettes,  to  syite  ■with 
them,  and  to  cate  in  their  own  dyshe,  and  to  drinke  of  tbob 
cupiies.  And  they  shewed  me,  that  tlie  usage  of  their  countria 
was  good ; for  they  sayd,  in  all  thynjrea  (except  their  beddea) 
they  were  and  lyvcd  in  common.*’— Bkrnbm’  Froietart,  lb. 
cemL  Much  ofiemled  wore  tliese  potentate*  with  their  kni^tl/ 
tutor,  who  inmted  upon  their  dbusing  thb  liberal  custom,  as  w^ 
as  that  of  going  without  breeches,  and  otlrer  rude  practice*. 

A picture  of  similar  manners  occurs  in  the  ancient  Irish  poam, 
quoted  in  the  hut  note.  Curhollin,  according  to  evil  4<re«ages. 
was  to  fall  in  battle,  if  be  encountered  an  army  of  the  Irish,  roin- 
manded  by  the  Queen  of  Connaught,  before  three  inaiiapirioas 
days  had  passed  over.  The  u-ilcs  of  the  enchanters,  by  whose 
arts  ho  fell,  are,  for  two  days,  baffled  by  the  skill  of  his  attend- 
ant bards,  throiixh  whone  alluring  music  and  sage  couns^  tlia 
hero  b long  witijhelil  fVom  tlie  fated  combat : during  tlib  occu- 
pation, the  chiel  bard  reclined  upon  the  same  bed  with  the  chief- 
lain.  These  are  cirrumslanncs  peculiar  to  Celtic  manners.  Al- 
though tho  Gothic  minstrels  were  highly  rewarded  and  hanom^ 
they  wore  not  placed  by  their  lords  upon  so  familiar  a funtinr. 
QIasgerion,  wliosc  story  b preserved  in  Percy's  Relittun  of 
cient  Poetry,  was  a Celtic  hard,  as  appears  from  hb  high  birth, 
and  fatal  intimacy  wilh  the  daughter  of  a prince,  as  wrellas  from 
tlie  epithet  of  Chaucer,  who  terms  him  " tho  British  Glaskerion.'’ 
A copy  of  hb  legend  nos  been  preserved  in  the  remote  porls  of 
Scotland,  by  oral  recitation.  Mb  musical  powers  are  eurkiusljr 
doscribed  :— 

* (Jlakcrion  was  Om  best  harptr 
Harped  c«ar  oo  Uw  string. 

lit  could  harp  (he  fish  oat  o’  the  aM^ 

The  water  out  o’  Ihe  wans. 

And  rallk  ont  o’  dw  maiden'i  break. 

That  todro  tuvt  nerw  none.” 

The  accomplishment*  displayed  by  BirTriftrcm.  while  in  Dub- 
lin, were  tho^  of  a completu  minstrel,  who,  beskles  tho  *cicn<M 
of  music,  was  generally  master  of  cv-ery  game  known  in  the  mi^ 
die  age*,  and  of  all  other  amus<  menU  which  could  chase  away 
tlic  lingering  hours  of  a martial  nobilt^,  delighting  only  in  war 
and  the  chase.  Juccling,  and  feats  of  tegerdemain,  wore  ofUm 
addMl  to  tliese  qualifications. 

Indeed,  it  is  hanily  necessary  to  remark  the  prumioenl  figure 
which  b made  by  the  harper  and  minstrel,  in  this  and  in  all  other 
rumancea  It  was  their  privilege  to  find  a free  admittance  to  tho 
courts  of  monarcht.  and  tlie  casUes  of  Imrona  In  the  fine  obi  ro- 
mance of  G-Jcrin  de  Montglafve,  G>  rard,  Lord  of  Vionno,  being 
desirous  to  prove  tho  spirit  of  lib  nephew  Aimori.  commands  the 
porter,  wlicn  the  young  man  presents  himself  bi-fore  the  gales,  Ui 
refiiso  him  admittance,  under  pretence  of  mistaking  him  for  a 
waiidoting  miiutrel.  Aimeri  liroaks  into  a violent  npi,  forcss 
his  entry  into  the  great  hall,  and  upbraidi  his  unde  for  hb 
churibh  and  inhoaoitablo  mode  ofhousekcopoig.  " Vous  no  sal- 
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XIII. 

The  King  had  a doubter  dcrc, 

That  maiden  Ysonde  hight; 

That  gle  was  lef  to  here, 

Ana  romaunce  to  rede  aright;* 

Sir  Traintria  hir  gan  lere, 

Tho  with  al  his  might, 

What  allepointes  were, 

To  se  the  sothe  in  sight. 

To  say : 

In  Y rlond  rias  no  knight. 

With  Ysonde  durst  play. 

XIV. 

Ysonde  of  heigbe  priia. 

The  maiden  bright  of  hewe. 

That  wered  fow  and  grii.s, 

.\nd  scarlet  that  was  newe, 

In  warld  was  non  so  wiis, 

Of  craft,  that  men  knewe, 

With  ouien  Sir  Tramtris, 

That  al  games  of  grewe  ' 

On  groundc. 

Horn  longeth  Tramtris  the  trewe, 

For  heled  was  his  wounde. 


XV. 

Sir  Tmmtris  in  Irlond 
Duelled  al  a yerc ; 

So  gode  likeing  be  rand, 

That  hole  he  was  and  fere; 
The  Q,ucii  to  fot  and  hand, 
He  scnied  dern  and  dere : 
Ysonde  he  dede  vnderstanu 
What  allc  playes  were 
In  lay ; 

His  leue  he  asked  at  here, 
In  schip  to  founde  oway. 


XVI. 

The  Q.ucn,  that  michcl  can. 

To  Tramtris  sche  gan  say, 

— “ Who  so  fel  vneouthe  man, 

He  foundeth  euer  oway.” — 

His  hire  thai  yolden  him  than, 

Gold  and  siluer  Y say. 

What  he  wold  he  wan, 

Of  Y sonde  for  his  play 

nn,  qut  aiui  raietps  femicr  votre  palais.  La  coitr  d'un  run* 
tilwwiiie  (IcMt  eatre  di'iTenn'o  a toiit<.-s  cons;  nictiHa^ni,  me* 
Msuxta,  herauadoivent  trouw  le*  roiiniouvertoa  ; ct « y doivent 
■M|cr,  •<  avoir  de  I'amiit  Car  c’esi  la  coutiinio  '*  Th«;ro  ore 
>n«alMl  oJlosions,  in  ih«  FnUiauxof  Le  O^d  and  Barl>a/an,  to 
V snhiic  rDC^(>tion  of  the  niinstrela  on  all  joyous  occasions • 

**  Qiuuit  on  horn  faiit  noett  oa  fmtt, 

Oa  it  • o«asiW  bom  gait. 

Li  tPKtmtrdU,  i|uhant  ib  t'rnlendsnl 
Qui  ootm  Chois  oe  ilemsikJait, 

VoDt  Is  salt,  tmoiit  nit  >vsl, 

L'wi  • pie,  I’anue  • cbereL’’ 

•TTnoe  two  lines  compriso  all  the  lilarnry  amusement  of  the 
—Ms  ojtaa.  Glee  was  used  generally  to  exprcM  a piece  of  po 
**^*dsp«cd  to  music,  as  the  faliliau,  and  iwrlmps  tlie  lay.*  os 
as  the  musje  itself;  while  tin*  romnncti  meant  a work  of 
■adi  pcaler  Innirth.  tote  read  or  chanted.  I do  not  mean,  that 
•WBocs  alrvadr  bore  the  modem  acceirtation  : it  signihed.  peno* 
the  French  Isncuage,  and  obligucly,  lliii  long  work*  written 
■ a.  whether  of  histury  or  fable.  These  were  usually  read,  und 
them  was  not  an  oli^t  of  genemi  iittaininetit.  8‘ime 
intanation  was  prutiably  necessary  Iteyond  the  mere  art 
wawtiai ; fur  the  mode  of  sluiring  vemo  into  pro.*o,  by  rt>nding 
i*  a modern  rc6nement.  When  Rolicrt  the  Uruite  fer- 
ww  faithful  lbik>wot*overLoch-Lomond,  inalmat  wliicli 
throe  men  at  a time,  ho  amused  them  by  reading  ilio  fa- 
■awi  nanance  of  Fiermhrms 

“ The  Kins  ihsonhUct,  nwryly 
AM  to  ttialo,  Uial  war  hym  liy, 

Aomuiys  of  wonhi  FoamtsaoeiO— Airiour,  nook  iU. 
/I^mght  bnfuretbe  murder  of  James  I.  of  Hcotland,  wra*  »t>«nt 
w accomplished  prince  "vn  redyng  of  romnni,  yn  synpyng, 
ya  pypyage,  in  harpynge.  and  in  other  honest  solaces  of  ereto 
and  disport.’*— Pujkebto.s's  History,  Appendix  to  vol. 

^ P*  417. 

u h not,  however,  to  bo  supposed,  that  what  we  now  call  mc- 
mmances  were  always  read.  On  tho  contrary,  several  of 
I*  tywace*  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  occasionally 
to  the  iuup-  The  Creside  of  Chaucer,  a Ion*  p^irm- 

. *J^  h»»  <loatssd ; but  ihe  eooclaiion  of  Orf«)  mxI  Hmifik.  In  de 
“^’■sek  M5L,  wmn  to  ptmt  thsi  the  by  smi  $ti  to  music  i— 

*•  fUrcoa/s  in  »fWr  than, 

Herd  how  thb  msmtile  hefiui, 

Anri  marie  hcroT  a lay  rt  grate  lylceinf , 

And  U aOer  the  KiiM ; 

Thai  lay  Uriiro  la  yhoie, 

- Godabthalay.evsulathenota.’’ 

haiiisr.pJTB.wholeexpreaJymklloan* 

am^iar. 


Saun  fail;. 

He  bitaught  hem  God,  and  godc  day. 
With  him  went  Goucrnail. 

XVII. 

Riehc  sail  thai  drewe, 

White  and  red  so  blod  ;t 
A winde  to  wil  hem  blewe, 

To  Carlioun  thai  yode ; 

Now  hat  he  Trisirem  irewe,t 
And  fareth  oner  the  flod  ; 

The  schip  the  cuntre  knewe, 

It  thought  hem  ful  godc. 

As  thare ; 

Of  urake  thai  vnder  stode, 

For  on  thai  leicn  him  fare. 

. XVIII. 

Thai  loldcn  to  the  King, 

That  the  schip  had  sain ; 

Neuer  of  no  tiding, 

Nas  Mark  the  King  so  fain  ; 

To  toun  thai  gun  him  bring, 

The  King  ros  him  ogayn ; 

Blithe  was  tier  ineteing, 

And  fair  he  gan  him  frain, 
Thatslounde; 
nought  to  lain, 

Heled  is  thi  w ounde  ? ” — 

XIX. 

His  em  answer  he  veld. 

That  litel  he  waid  wene, 

Of  hot  sche  was  him  held. 

That  Moraunt  sosicr  had  bene; 

Hou  fair  sche  hath  him  held. 

He  told  hem  al  bidene ; 

And  sethlhen  Tristrem  hath  leld, 

Of  Ysonde  that  was  kene,§ 

Al  newe : 

Hou  sche  was  bright  and  schene, 
Ofloue  was  non  so  trewe. 


to, 

Mark  to  Tristrem  gan  say, 

— ” Mi  lond  bifake  Y the, 

To  haue  after  mi  day, 

Thine  owhen  schal  it  be, 

an<»,  is  mitt^  cxpresslv  to  bo  road,  or  cl,««  sung.  It  is  evident. 

*1*  minstrels,  who  worw  certainly  the  auUiora  of  tho 

French  romances,  imd  prolmbly  of  the  English  also,  could  derive 
no  advantage  from  those  coin^wsitions,  unless  by  recitiii*  or  wnr- 
in*  tliem.  .'some  traces  of  tliu  custom  remained  in  Srotland  till 
ol  late  yenra  A saUre  on  the  Marquis  of  Argyle.  pubiwlwd  nliout 
the  time  oflus  death,  is  said  to  b*;  coinpom-d  to  the  tune  of  Gray* 
rtooh  a notH  raniancc,  rcpriiitinl  at  Alienleen  so  late  as  tlio  bo* 
*inning  of  the  last  century.  Within  the  inetiiury  of  man,  an  old 
person  used  to  penunbulate  the  slreeU  of  Eilmlnugh,  singing,  in 
a monntonou.s  cadence,  llus  tale  of  Koocwal  and  Liliao,  ivniim  is. 
in  all  tlie  forms,  a metrical  romance  of  cliivalry. 

♦ Our  forefathers  decorated  tlietr  vessels  with  useless  and  ab* 
rtinJ  mapnificcnce.  'The  lords  of  France,  when  aliout  to  invade 
England,  (a  sort  of  cpulemic  diiease.  which  has  frequently  scizml 
the  nilcrs  of  that  country,  and  generally  s;>enl  iU  force  in  an 
cmptivo  expense  of  preparation,)  ••niado  iMiiiers,  irenons,  stand* 
eroos  pt  sylke.  so  goodlye,  that  it  was  mnrvnylo  to  behoidu  tlicrii  i 
also  tlM!y  payntcil  llio  inastes  of  llicyr  sliippcs  fro  the  one  end  to 
t^'  ot^r,  plytmng  witJi  rplilc.  and  devytes,  nnd  arroes : and  sr>e* 
cially  It  was  shewiul  me,  that  Uie  LordGuyofTrem«yle  gamysh* 
ed  hi'  shippe  rychely  j the  paintyngs  tJial  wore  made  cost  trioru 
than  two  thoiisando  frankc*."— Orunbks'  Froissart,  vol.  ii  JoL 
u*  J"  Godwin  is  said  to  have  given  to  EJwnrd 

the  Confessor  ii  galley  liaviiig  n cildeii  prow,  mnnnwl  with  eighty 
chosen  « nrrior*.  anned  in  suitable  splendour.  Each  wore  brace* 
lots  ot  r.).d,  a triple  Imulierk.  a mided  helmet,  nnd  a sword  with 
*ililesl  lull  : a T/anisli  axe,  inlaid  witJi  gold  nnd  silver,  was  sus* 
reiKin  at  tlwj  liack  ; tho  left  hand  held  a buckler  with  a gilded 
>oss,  tJie  nglit  a lancc,  called  in  English  teyar. —Simeon  of  Dmi* 
HAM.  apiid  an.  lOlu. 

I Tlwt  is,  now  he  is  called  by  his  proiier  name,  Tristrem.  instead 
**  . npirellalmn.’l’ranilris,  which  In*  had  borne  in  Ireland. 

S riie  runinnc(‘r  reiuvserits  the  t>as«kin  of  Tristn-m  for  Ysonde 
as  nramg  solely  from  ilm  drink  of  might,  of  which  they  unfiirUi* 
nately  partool^  Tlie  iiraises,  tlMirefiire,  which  inflamed  King 
Mark,  werelhosu  of  disiiossionato  admiration,  or,  at  most,  of 
^litude.  The  prose  folio  doc«  not  entirely  follow  Tomas  in 
this  jvrticulor.  Tristrem  loves  YsoU  from  tlicir  first  inttrrviow, 
and  nglits  against  Palamedcs  m»on  lier  account,  during  Us  resi- 
dence in  Dublin.  It  was,  however,  but  a traiuiont  tiofision,  lieing 
smierspilisl  by  that  wliich  he  afterwards  entortainea  for  the  lady 
or  Semirndes,  in  whose  aflbeliuns,  os  afterwurds  in  tlerse  ot 
Ysonde,  lie  successfully  rivalled  bis  undo  Mark.  Ysonde  per* 
eolved  noiU>er  Uio  pimiun  of  I'listrcm  nor  PtUuncdeSi  nor  tnev 
mtitua]  hairccL  “ Commo  colic  qui  onequet  n’avoit  nent^  a 
amour/' 


I 
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Bring  thou  me  that  may. 

That  Ich  hir  may  y-se. — 

This  was  his  maner  av, 

Of  Ysonde  than  speketh  be. 

Her  prise ; 

Hou  echo  was  gent  and  fre, 

Of  loue  was  non  so  wise. 

XXI. 

In  Inglond  ful  wide 
The  barouns  hem  bi  thought, 

To  fel  Trisiremes  pride,  • 

Hou  thai  fairest  mought ; 

The  King  thai  rad  to  ride, 

A qvicn  to  him  thai  sought, 

That  Tristrem  might  abide, 

That  he  no  were  it  nouglit : 

No  King; 

Thai  scyd  tiiat  Tristrem  mought 
Ysonde  of  Yrlond  bring. 

XXIL 

— “A  brid  bright,  thai  ches. 

As  blod  opon  snoweing ; 

A maiden  of  swiche  reles, 

Tristrem  may  to  the  bring?” — 

Quath  Tristrem,— “It  is  les, 

And  troweth  it  for  lesing, 

To  aski  that  neuer  no  wes , 

It  is  a foie  askeing, 

Bi  kinde ; 

It  is  a selli  thing, 

For  no  man  may  it  finde. 

XXIII. 

“ Y rede  ye  nought  no  striue ; 

A swalu  ich  herd  sing. 

Ye  sigge  I wem  min  em  towiue, 

For  Y schuld  be  your  King ! 

Now  bringeth  me  ntte  riue, 

Schip  and  other  thing; 

Ye  se  me  neuer  oliuc, 

Bot  yif  ich  Ysonde  bring, 

That  bright. 

Finde  me  min  askeing, 

Mine  iiftend  som  of  knighu*  — 

XXIV. . 

Knigbtes  tho  chosen  thai, 

That  were  war  and  wise ; 

• In  the  ptnw  rommice,  thitphin  of  pmeiiriiie  TTwIreni'ndcQln, 
hr  HcndinK  liim  fu  uflk  in  m:irriui;r  tin;  nii-ce  iit  Mumunt,  wliuoi 
he  had  nloin.  u iiH|«iii.'(l  to  Mnric  liitiMclf. 

r It  may  \>c  ohjceled.  liy  fhtwe  who  nilherc  to  Mr.  Warton’* 
<loHvation  of  nanAiilir  tiction  Irom  <h(*  Mikoh  und  Suniccnti.  timt 
tlw  introdurtiui)  of  a dragon,  the  crcaltm;  of  Oriental  fancy,  sa- 
vour* of  a closer  ac<iimiiitnnce  with  the  fuldcs  of  the  Earn  than 
rouhl  have  tieen  acquirtnl  in  .‘^coijand  ilnrinc  the  lyili  ceiitiitr. 
Arrordinp  to  Afartoii,  “ Ppm;ojw  are  ii  sure  mark  of  Orii’iilaln-tn.” 
—DhnfTt.  on  Origin  (if  FlctUm.  To  this  it  nii«lit 

Ih?  sufficient  to  answer,  that  the  ."5n«fj*h  mition  scot  many  war- 
riom  to  the  Cnwades.  Kul,  in  iact.  liw  idea  of  tliis  fulmloiiK  :uii- 
inni  was  f.tniitiKr  to  the  Celtic.  Irihes  at  an  early  period ; und  it  is 
slated  to  have  l;cen  home  on  liie  Imnner  of  I’endmimn,  who  from 
lliiit  circumstance  ilerived  his  nnine.  A dr;u:im  was  .also  tho 
.siniidard  of  the  renowmnl  Arthur.  A description  of  this  haimcr, 
tho  mnvicnl  work  of  Merlin,  ocrum  in  the  romuneo  of  ArOitntr 
and  Mr.rltn,  in  the  Anchinicek  M.“t , and  ianol  unpoclical }— 

" .Merlin  Iwr  l«!ri5<!iiifni»«!|ii| 

0pM  Uk!  ti'P  stole  adrspwai, 

•iwidic  cnwlielw  ft  litel  croanie, 

Eint  him  Whslil  ill  ti»  In  il«'  M'.uie, 

Kct  the  uttintii  he  hud  firiniviftltt;, 

And  (he  (one  e>it  HftiliFiKs, 

Tirol  ott(  kiat  Mmrtiw  vi  fir, 
lii(u  liw  liiir«  (h»i  fluiVi'il  clv'r  ; 

I'iitil  >lr.iKoim  bad  4 lung  Uiile 
Tiui  wou  wip;w  UokoJ  ui'in'iuik." 

Ttie  dragon  (»st  fire  when  tho  conflict  deepened,  like  the  Chi- 
mam  upon  the  crest  of  Turmu.— 

“ IWi  maxh  Ilia  rremena,  «t  trifttitm*  rflera  fUjiiinit, 

Quftm  magia  cfluto  eradeacunr  Nuiguine  pngn«-” 

In  the  Welsh  Triads,  I find  the  dra^n  repeatedly  mentioned ; 
and,  in  a bottle  foii|d)t  at  Bedford,  almiit  T52,  betwixt  Etholbald, 
King  of  Mercia,  nml  Cutbted,  Kinc  of  Wessex,  a golden  dragon, 
thehniiner  of  the  latter,  was  home  in  the  front  at  combat  bjr 
Edollieiin.  or  Kdclliun,  H chief  of  the  W'o.st  Saxons.— Bkompton. 
Chrvm,  Indeed,  even  suppnsinf  that,  during  tlie  long  residence 
of  the  Roman H in  Rritiiiii.  they  nud  not  imimrtfd  to  the  inliabi- 
tantii  their  trndiiioits  coact^nreg  dragoiiK,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the  Celtic. or  Coiliic  Imaginaticni  might  not  concem-  stich  a mon- 
ster, wiilumi  Iftimiwinif  (he  ideu  from  the  East  .MtHjwtits  and 
liznrilH  were  well  known  to  the  norllKini  natuaii ; to  equip  them 
with  win«  faltlKinj'h  these  ore  nmthirr  mentionod  in  the  case  of 
Merlin’s  dregon.  nor  ofTiistrem’s)  seems  to  be  no  Ktont  stretch 
of  tancy  ; and  the  bumine  heat,  induced  by  Uie  bite  of  an  adder, 


Al  that  meat  may, 

And  heighest  weren  of  prus; 

A schip  with  grcnc  and  gray, 

With  vair,  and  eke  with  griis. 

With  alle  thing  Y say. 

That  pende  to  marenandis. 

In  Icde; 

Thai  ferden  of  this  wise, 

In  til  Yrlond  thede. 

XXV. 

In  his  schip  was  boun, 

All  that  mister  ware : 

Out  of  Carlioun ; 

Riche  M'as  his  schip  fare : 

Thai  TjBrcd  goinfaynuun ; 

A winde  to  wille  hem  bare ; 

Dcuclin  hat  the  toun. 

To  lond  thai  conien  tharc, 

The  best : 

The  King  present  thai  bare, 

And  asked  Icue  to  rest 

XXVI. 

The  King  present  thai  brought. 

Another  to  the  Q.uenc, 

Ysonde  foryat  thai  nought, 

To  witc,  and  nought  at  wene, 

To  schip  when  thai  hem  thought, 

That  al  the  court  haddo  bene, 

Swiche  mayde  nas  neuer  wrought, 

That  thai  eucr  hadde  sene 
With  sight : 

The  cunt  re  al  bidene, 

Thai  seighc  fie  ful  right. 

XXVII. 

Out  of  Douelin  toun. 

The  folk  wel  fast  ran, 

In  a water  to  droun, 

So  ferd  were  thai  than ; 

For  doute  of  o dragoun,t 
Thai  scyd  to  schip  thai  wan, 

To  hauen  that  were  boun  ; 

No  rough  t thai  of  what  man 
In  Icdc, 

That  may  him  sle  or  tan, 

Ysonde  sclial  haue  to  mecie. 

may  «t  fir.*t.  jHMjtic.-il  license,  and  aPcrwurtl#,  bv  ihc  literal 
inlcqnctution  of  (he  uiiilhaice,  bav«  sivcu  riue  to  tne  supirooDd 
(juality  of  vomitmif  lluimii. 

Tilt*  incntitmoflhcdmgop  Iciul.s  to  [mother  remark.  Tfit*  word 
dTagvnm,  in  Owcn’«  WcUb  niciiomirv,  transkilcd  a ft.ader,  as 
pm  drmm  i.*  rendered  a gmeraUrnfmo,  and  draeonmcl  a «j- 
firemr  cMif.  Sudj  Imins  the  there  scorns  no^i.'at  violence 
in  tli(*»iq>(ioi*itioo,  UiAt  the  tlntfon  slain  ty -Sir  Tn»trcin  (ope  of 
thi-  vmy  l«nv  (oam-lkHis  inddentb  in  tin.*  laid  was  .wmo  chief  nr 
leader,  the  ^wr  uf  line  Itisli  Tooiuwh.  exixwition  sct'tns 
less  forced  Oiao  that  ofResnar  LotftH’OS's  sluuchU'rnftwo  inako, 
whirli  one  eimiineuttttiw  ospbins  to  mean  Ins  luiviiic  sunnoiitited 
the  wimlim;  utid  mi»shi([»i»H  wall  of  tic;  forfri  ss  in  Hdiirii  a lovely 
viriiin  was  foutiiHii ; nud  another,  his  liaviuc  rorniuored  «»i»t 
slain  a sem  srhal,  w liuse  numc  was  or  Serpent.  In  tnilb, 

the  hviH'tlailicai  riiiri  imipmitiicui  dissefiptiongof  ilic  British  hajids. 
and  iIm:  Gothic  scalds,  imij  open  haul  us  to  confound  with  fktmo 
what  was  used  o.m  mi'iaiiliur  nud  par'ihlc.  Tiio  crueatk^,  in 
pu.«ing  ihnundi^  the  Arclu'|ielu£o,  luadi;  a yet  more  ridicuMUa 
mistake;  lielicyiuc  ihnt  tlui  water-.^juvits.  which  oflen  occur 
•hen;,  were  owing  to  tlw  frolks  of  nn  immeu'e  bluckrdroj;»a, 
whom  they  endeavoured  to  drive  away  l,y  .-houfs  and  clashinir  of 
ornn.—lltiOMi'Tox,  Chrnn.  apti.d  Dram  Hcrtplcru.  p.  1«IG. 

It  seem.*  thai  tin;  iniu.«tti'ix  did  ntit  know,  or  did  not  raftard  the 
tradiiioii.  tluit  St.  I’litnok  th.fd  Ireland  from  iKHsonow)  animals. 
Not  only  tin*  driigini  in  the  text.  I*iit  uiiolhci,  slain  hy  Cur  of 
Warwick,  were  natives  of  tin*  l.mil  of  Saints.  This  lost  is  de- 
scribed al  length 

" Never  wn*  best  no  w hie, 

(iTet  Iwunl  it  hath,  ftiml  to  wie; 

Ha  nek  it  xn'ter  thui  ftbok, 

Hi*  bodi  H nvnrter  than  ani  cole ; 

It  ii  michd,  and  loiig,  and  griwlioh, 

Eratn  (he  naval  uptnin)  mucbupriidie 
The  analeat  fcale  dial  on  him  1*, 

No  wepm  no  niny  altalne  y wi* ; 

A*  a lonier  it  la  bnoted  briuK  in  lb*  brxdo, 

And  fwifter  enieud  than  aui  alade. 

He  bath  cUwe*  alx  a lyoiui. 

Men  odd)  diat  U i*  a dragono ; 

Gtet  wbixe*  lie  h.itb  with  to  tie, 

Hit  atiolt  to  tell  alle  ne  mowe  we.” 

The  adventure  of  the  drairnn  in  the  text  is  literally  cofded  mt«» 
Uie  prose  folio,  but  » placed  dnrinit  Tristrem '»  first  reKidence  in 
Ireland,  and  prenuus  to  the  discovery  of  his  real  name.  He  tuo- 
ceeru  in  his  embassy,  by  tucoourior  the  Kinc  of  Ireland  wisSD 
hard  beaet  in  a tournament. 
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xxvm. 

TVisIrem  blithe  was  he, 

He  cleped  his  kni^htes  stitbe^ 
—“What  man  he  is,  las  se, 

That  take  this  bataile  swithe  V— 
AUe  thai  beden  lat  be. 

Durst  non  himseluen  kithe. 

— “ For  nede  now  wo  is  me 
Seyd  Tristrein,  that  sithe, 

Right  than. 

Listen  now  who  wil  lithe, 

Al  of  an  hardi  man. 

XXIX. 

A stede,  of  schip.  thai  drewe. 

The  beat  that  he  hadde  brought ; 
His  arms  wcren  al  newe, 

That  richeliche  were  wrought ; 
His  hert  was  a^e  and  trewe, 

No  failed  it  him  nought ; 

The  cuntre  wele  he  knewe, 

£r  he  the  dragoun  sought ; 

And  seighe ; 

Helle  fere  him  thought, 

Pram  that  dragoun  deighe. 

XXX. 

Asaut  to  that  dragoun 
Tristrem  tokc  that  tide, 

As  a lothely  lioun 
That  bataile  wald  abide : 

With  a apere  feloun, 

He  smot  him  in  the  side ; 

It  DO  vailedo  botoun, 

Oway  it  gan  to  glide, 

His  dent; 

The  deuel  dragoons  hide 
Was  hard  so  am  flint! 

XXXI. 

Tristrem,  al  in  tene, 

Eft  that  spere  tok  he, 

Oghain  that  dragoun  kenc, 

It  brast  on  poces  thre  : 

The  dragoun  smot  bidenc, 

The  stede  he  gan  ale, 

Tristrem,  withouien  wene, 

Stirt  vnder  a tre, 

Al  stillc. 

And  seyd—"  God  in  Trinite. 

No  lat  thou  mo  nought  spillc  r’— 

XXXII. 

(^bain  that  fende  dragoun, 

A fot  he  tok  the  fight : 

He  faugh  t with  his  fauchoun. 

As  a douhti  knight ; 

His  nether  chauel  he  smot  doun. 

With  a stroke  of  might ; 

Tho  was  the  dragon  boun, 

And  cast  fere  fill  right, 

And  brend 

His  armes  that  were  bright ; 
Schamltche  he  hath  hem  schent. 

XXXIII. 

Swiche  fer  he  cast  oghain. 

That  brend  scheld  and  ston ; 
Now  liih  hia  stede  y slain, 

His  armes  brent  ichon ; 

Tristrem  raught  his  brain, 

And  brak  bis  nek  bon ; 

No  was  he  neuer  so  fain, 

As  than  that  batail  was  don. 

To  bote, 

His  tong  hath  he  ton, 

And  schom  of  bi  the  rote. 


xxxiy. 

In  his  hose  next  the  hide, 

The  tong  oway  he  bar ; 

No  yede  he  bot  ten  stride, 

* TrcBcle.  or  theriaea,  waa  lan«  acooanted  a choke  remedr 
aaioft  potMo.  and  was  held,  acoordingiy,  in  high  reputation. 
eWueer  nMOtlaM 

— — “ nMdScinc  mare  floe  then  UeacU.” 
b a MS.  poem  on  the  praiae  of  women,  it  ia  u*od  aa  an  emblem 
ofidettty- 


His  speche  les  he  thar ; 

Nedea  be  most  abide, 

That  he  no  may  ferther  far: 

The  steward  com  that  tide, 

The  heued  oway  he  schar. 

And  brought; 

And  toke  it  Ysonde  thar, 

And  seyd  dore  he  hadde  hir  bought* 

xxxv. 

The  steward  wald,  ful  fain, 

Han  Ysonde,  yifhe  mought. 

The  King  onswerd  oghain. 

Fair  the  bataile  him  thought; 
Ysonde,  nought  to  lain, 

Of  him  no  wil  sche  nought ; 
There  the  dr^oun  was  slain, 

Hye  and  hir  iiioder  sought, 

Also, 

Who  that  wonder  wrought. 

That  durst  that  dragoun  uo. 

xxxvi. 

— " Dede  the  steward  this  dede  1 
Certes,"  qnath  Ysonde,  "nay  I 
This  icb  brende  stede 
No  aught  he  neuer  a day ; 

No  this  riche  wede, 

Nas  neuer  his,  sothe  to  say.*' — 
Forther  as  thai  yede, 

A man  thai  foundo  whare  lay, 
And  drough : 

—"Certes,"  than  seyd  thai, 

" This  man  the  dragoun  slough.'* 

XXXVII. 

His  moutho  opened  thai, 

And  pelt  treacle*  in  that  man ; 
Whan  Tristrem  speke  may, 

His  talc  he  bigan ; 

And  redyli  gan  to  say, 

Hou  he  the  dragoun  wan ; 

— " The  long  Y bar  oway, 

Thus  venimed  ho  me  than."  — 
Thai  loke, 

The  Ouon,  that  michel  can. 

Out  of  his  hose  it  toke. 


XXXVIII. 

They  setghen  he  hadde  the  right, 
Tne  steward  hadde  the  wough, 
And  yif  he  durst  fight. 

With  him  the  dragoun  slough: 
Tristrem  spak  as  a knight. 

He  wold  proue  it  anough ; 

So  noblelich  be  hem  bight. 
Thereof  Ysonde  lough, 

That  tide: 

To  hb  waraunt  he  drough. 

His  Bchippe  and  al  h'ls  pride. 


XXXIX. 

The  Q,uen  asited  what  he  is^ 

T^at  durst  the  dragon  abide? 

— “M.irchnunt  Ic.ham,  Y wis, 

My  schip  lith  here  bisidc ; 

He  seyt  he  hath  don  this. 

Prouen  Ichil  hia  pride.” — 

Er  he  Y sonde  kisse. 

Ogh nines  him  wnhl  he  ride, 

With  might. 

Ysonde  soyd  that  tide, 

— *'  Allas,  th.at  tlmu  ner  knight  !”— 


XL. 

Her  ebaumpioun  that  day, 

Richeliche  gun  thai  fede; 

Til  hem  think  that  he  may, 

Don  a douhti  dede. 

His  armes  long  weren  thai, 

His  Beholders  Inige  on  brede. 

The  Quon,  forsothe  to  say, 

To  a bath  gan  him  lede, 

liTmclc  er  tlM]  lo  frinl.** 

Theriaca  k derived  hntn  the  Greek  Oc/Mos,  heftia  vmmatm. 
The  use  and  compcMition  of  the  medictne  may  be  grand  hi  the 
Sath  book  of  PUny,  cap.  M. 


I 


I 
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Pul  gayn ; 

And  seihthen  his  self  schc  yetle, 

After  a drink  of  main. 

XU. 

y sonde,  bright  of  hewc, 

Thought  it  Tramtris  ware  ;* 

His  awerd  sche  gan  it  schewe, 

And  broken  hye  fond  it  there ; 

Out  of  a cofer  newc, 

The  peco  schc  drough  ful  yarc, 

And  sett  it  to  that  trewo, 

It  nas  laase,  no  mare, 

Bol  right : 

Tho  thought  Ysonde,  with  care. 

To  sle  Tristrem  the  knight 

XLII.  j 

Ysonde  to  Tristrem  yode,  ' 

With  his  swerd  al  drain;  ! 

— " Moraunt  min  em,  the  gode,  j 

Traitour,  thou  hast  slayii, 

Porihi  thine  hert  blode, 

Sen  Ich  wold  ful  fain.”— 

The  Ouen  wendc  scho  weren  wode, 

Schc  com  with  a drink  of  main,  1 

And  lough  ; ' 

Nay,  modcr,  nought  to  layn,  < 

This  thef  [thi]  brother  slough.  ! 

. XLIII.  I 

” Tristrem  this  thef  is  he,  | 

That  may  he  nought  for  Iain  ; i 

The  pece  thou  might  her  se, 

That  fro  min  em  was  dram  ; 

Loke  that  it  so  be,  I 

Sett  it  euen  oghain.”—  f 

As  ouik  the  wald  him  sle,  ' f 

Thcr  Tristrem  ful  fain,  j 

Soth  thing: 

In  bath  thai  hadden  nim  slain,  | 

No  were  it  for  tho  King.  | 

XLIV.  * 

And  eucr  Tristrem  lough.  j 

On  swete  Ysonde  the  bright,  ' 

—‘‘Thou  might  haue  slain  me  ynongh, 

Tho  that  Y lyarntris  hight ; 

Yc  witeth  me  with  wough. 

Of  Moraunt  tho  noble  knight; 

1 ^unt  wele  Ichim  slough. 

In  batayl  and  in  right, 

Nought  lain; 

Yif  he  hadde  had  the  might. 

So  wold  he  me  ful  fain. 


xr.v. 

“ Tho  Y Tramtris  high^ 

Y lerld  the  play  and  song ; 

And  euer  with  al  mi  might,  • 

Of  the  Y spac  among, 

* Tliw  9Tom«  to  bo  an  error  of  tho  transcriber.  Yaonde  did  not 
mnrpoct  the  Mranirer  to  be  TramtrU,  Iter  old  fircceptor,  Imt  TrU- 
trem,  who  had  slain  her  undo  Momunt ; and  her  conjecture  u 
confirmed  h*  the  broken  aword.  The  pm«o  work  monliuiM  this 
diacfwory,  which  it  plao^  durtrar  Tri*tn>m'M  firat  abodo  in  Ireland. 
With  fToater  plaiuibility,  it  represents  lim  Qiircn,  not  Ysonde,  as 
the  lads  who  threatened  tlio  hero  with  personal  vonxeonce  ; 
while  the  Kinp,  moved  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  by  tho 
**  bounty  of  chivalry."  which  Tristrem  had  displayed,  savos  him 
from  death,  liut  banishes  him  fnini  Ireland.  But  Mr.  Douce’s  Fnic- 
ment.  as  usual,  concurs  with  Tomas  of  Ereddounn.  VUt  p.  328. 

♦ iTtis  Msems  to  bo  alhnh-il  to  in  Mr.  Douce’s  Prudent,  where 
Tristrem  says,  lie  deserved  Ysnnde’s  iiardnn  for  her  unde’s  d'’ath. 
by  protecticitr  Iter  anainst  llie  claim  of  a man  whom  site  hated,  p. 
8SS.  The  name  ttivnn  to  Uiis  false  steward,  in  tho  provo  folio,  is 
Ayuyninierren  tho  Red. 

I Tliis  tthilirc.  or  bolre<nmurtu»f..  as  the  r»>manni?rs  called  it, 
priiducr>d  th'-  fatal  iind  inch.iiicenble  nflccUon,  by  whje.h  Ysondo 
rtud  Tristrem  Mere  ho  insef'itnihly  united.  If  wo  FUppose  that  it 
was  onlv  n mediraJ  aphnaiisinc,  iho  lulu  will  not  appear  iucietli- 
hle.  The  Item  and  heroine  cxperinnc<'d  Ovid's  rnaxim,— 

” t'liiltrn  (iDtmt  anlmlit,  Titiupvt  (tirtva  ’’ 

When  the  ctTects  iit'  tenuKiniry  delirium  had  taken  place,  tho  evil 
was  irremediable  ; huiI  the  continuance  of  their  luilty  iiiterroorso 
v.m«  the  natural  coii.s«fliiHueo  of  tho  uriainal  critne.  liut  our  art- 
ciMtors  hdil  a more  miirvcllotis  doctrine.  Their  tdona  of  the  drink 
of  miehl  were  not  confined  to  its  immediate  slimolatiTiir  elTecfs; 
it  wa.s  siintswed,  throuch  mapic.  cr  occult  syniiialhy,  to  conlinuo 
its  oiii-ratiiin  durine  tl»e  life  ofliKiso  who  portookof  Ihcbcvera^. 
The  rules  for  comjKHitni!  such  philtres  me  to  l>o  found  in  every 
aiitlair  that  irenls  of  physics,  from  (Ik  days  of  the  anrienis  to  i|ie 
middle  of  the  I7lh  rentu'v : from  Pliny's  Nntuial  History  to  the 
Soliil  Treivirr**  nf  Albert  Lew.  The  'no*‘v|  hippomsn>'«  ivas 


To  Marks  the  riche  knight ; 

That  after  the  he  gan  long.” — 
So  swore  he,  day  and  night. 

And  borwes  fond  he  strong, 
Bidcne ; 

Amendes  of  al  wrong, 

That  Ysonde  schuld  be  Q.uen. 


XLVI. 

Tristrem  swore  that  thing, 
Thai  seyd  it  schuld  stand ; 
That  he  schuld  Y sonde  bring, 
Thai  token  it  vnder  hand. 
To  Mark  the  riche  King, 

Oliue  yif  thai  him  fand. 

And  make  hir  with  his  ring, 
Q.ucn  of  Ingcland, 

To  say  : 

The  forward  fast  thai  band, 
Erthai  parted  oway. 


XLVII. 

Tlie  steward  forsoke  his  dedc,t 
Though  lie  herd  he  Tristrem  hight ; 
The  King  swore  so  God  him  sperlo. 
That  bothen  schuld  bauc  right ; 

The  steward  seyd,—”  Wrong  thcr  yede. 
For  thi  nold  he  nought  fight.”— 
Tristrem,  to  his  mede, 

Thai  yolden  Ysonde  the  bright ; 

To  bring. 

To  prisoun  that  other  knight. 

The  maiden  biseketh  the  King. 


XLVIII. 

No  asked  he  Ipnd,  no  lithe, 

Bot  that  maiden  bright : 

He  busked  him  al  so  swithe, 

Bothe  squier  and  knight ; 

Her  moder  about  was  blithe. 

And  tok  a drink  of  might. 

That  loue  wald  kilhe,t 
And  tok  it  Brengwain  tho  bright. 
To  think ; 

— ” At  er  spoiiseing  a night, 
YifMarke  and  hir  to  drinK.”- 


XLIX. 

Ysonde,  bright  of  he  we. 

Is  fer  out  in  the  se, 

A windc  oghain  hem  bicwo. 
That  sail  no  might  iher  be ; 
So  rewe  the  knigntes  trewe, 
Tristrem  so  rewe  he  ;5 
Euer  as  thai  com  newe, 

Ho  on  oghain  hem  thre; 

Gret  swink : 
Swete  Ysond^  the  fre, 
Asked  Bringwain  a drink. 


(ho  principal  inyredient  in  these  love-potions  ; but  die  boo«t 
(rreen  fruy,  (providwt  tho  flesh  bnd  liceii  eaten  by  anU,)  tho  Itood 
of  a kite,  the  monuw  of  a wolfs  left  font,  mixed  with  ambergns. 
a pigi  on’s  liver,  stewed  in  (lie  biotsl  nf  tlm  person  to  be  beloved, 
and  many  oUior  recipef,  more  nr  less  nauseous,  are  oonfideodr 
nveneil  to  be  of  counl  virtue.  In  Middleton's  Witch,*  a youna  aak 
lant  goes  to  the  rave  of  an  < nchantresM,  to  procure  a lore  speirr~ 
“ Htentf.  Thou  ihslt  haw  choicr  <4  is-rntie,  wc(t  or  dlis. 
AlmorhiltUt.  Nay,  let’s  har«  dri*  aam. 

Htc.  Yt  thou  will  UK't  hy  way  of  cup  and  potion, 

I’ll  v««  the*  0 rrninra  slwlt  bevurh  her  Mralffat. 

Atm.  A remora  I— wliot’*  that  1 
Mr.  A Uutc  micJcHnons : 

Some  call  H a •Irlaiiitu’cy  | a l(IT).^U  S«h. 

Atm.  And  miMt’t  Iw  hutinvd  ) 

Mr.  'Die  bunaa  of  n daad  fnx,  Ico,  araodrona  pnOona, 

The  tkeh  ooaunroad  hy  piae-mireo.” 

In  another  scene,  Almachildos  thus  describee  tbe  boontiee  ol 
the  witch 

" Aim  The  whorjon  old  hakat  vranld  hare  fivaD  me  tho 
Brayne  of  a oat,  once,  iu  my  handkrrciicr.  I bad 
Her  mali<  aawnv  with’t,  with  a vrneeance ! And  ■ 
l.itUebonr  hi  tlie  Idilimniowt  pan  of  a wolfr'a  tailc-t 
I bed  bar  pick  her  teeth  with'l,  with  a pntjlencel" 

The  virtues  of  tho  rouic  draught  of  Sir  TiHtrcm  are  tins 
described  by  the  Queen  oi  Ireland.  “ Ce  bniivage  eet  appeflif  It 
boiie  amoureux  : car  si-Uwt  commo  Ic  Roy  Marc  en  aura  beu.  tt 
ma  fille  apree,  ila  se  iiymcrent  si  merveilleuscment,  quo  nul  do 
pounoient  mettre  discord  entre  eulx.  ” Folio  xlL 


I Dexterity  in  rotvinx,  as  it  was  a necosury,  so  it  was  dswasd 
an  Itonouroblo  accomplishment,  among  tho  neroea  of  ehrvaby. 

* Tbisearioiis  oM  play  afforded  the  aoon  and  ehonMi  for  Maclisth.  K 
only  eaMed  in  .MS.,  ill  .Sir.  Reed  printed  a few eep^tiiir  tbs uts of  ttbpitiiA 
t Tbit  Is  a clanieal  up'll,  mminnwl  by  Pliny. 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 
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L. 

The  conpft  was  rieheli  wrought. 

Of  gold  it  was  the  pin,* 

In  al  the  world  nas  nought 
Swiche  drink,  as  ther  was  in, 
Brcngwain  was  wrong  bi  thought. 
To  that  drink  sche  gan  win ; 
And  swetc  Ysoiidc  it  bitaught, 
Sche  bad  Tristrem  bigin, 

To  say ; 

Her  louc  might  no  man  tvin, 

*ni  her  ending  day.t 

LI..  , 

An  honnde  ther  was  biside. 

That  was  y-cleped  Hodain, 

The  coupe  he  licked  that  tido,t 
Tho  doun  it  sett  Bringwain : 
Thai  ioued  al  in  lide, 

And  ther  pf  were  thai  fain, 
Togider  thai  ^n  abid^ 

In  ioie,  andek  in  pain, 

.For  thought ; 

In  hiel  time  to  som, 

The  drink  was  y- wrought. 

LII. 

Tristrem  in  schip  lay, 

With  Y sonde  ich  mght ; 


Play  miri  he  may. 

With  that  worthli  wight. 

In  boure  night  and  day, 

Al  blithe  was  the  knight ; 

He  might  with  hirplay, 

That  wist  Brcngwain  the  bright. 
As  tho  ; 

Thai  loued  with  al  her  might, 
And  Hodain  dedo  al  so. 

LIII. 

Tvai  wikes  in  tho  strand. 

No  seyl  thai  no  drewe ; 

In  to  Inglond, 

A wind  to  wille  hem  blcwe : 

The  King  on  hunting  thai  fand  ; 

A knaue  that  he  knewe, 

He  made  him  knight  with  hand. 
For  his  tidinges  newe, 

Gan  bring: 

Ysonde,  bright  of  newe, 

Ther  spoused  Mark  the  King. 

LIV. 

He  spoused  hir  with  his  ring; 

Of  fest  no  speke  Y nought ; 
Brcngwain  with  outen  losing, 

Dede  as  hye  had  thought. 


Ute  iBcirat  Scandinaviani.  wbone  mannen  a alronf  tinfs 
to  feadai  ate*,  were,  from  their  rovint  ami  piratical  prtifM* 
■oe.  obtifed  to  umJenland  the  lueof  tlw  uor.  Harold  the  Valiant 
boa^  of  (kill  in  tins  exerciic,  aa  one  of  hia  moat  oatimable 
Wiliii  ■liiiiii  Sen  ver  rvanrun,  ftc. 

**  Bat  foot  bank*  on  my  (tolloy’iiid*, 

Bat  Sfuen  mat»  were  nun*, 

Whoi,  (hfouah  ih*  pathica  oocao  wldt, 

Mr  oar  dialed  hiah  the  trine. 

Dwi^hei,  1 the  billowe'  itmifth 

Ftr  o’er  my  bark  In  rain  ; 

And  lul«  thcniaht  to  brook,  at  length, 

A Kwaifttt  miiid't 

" Ektht  ana  are  mine  : — to  wield  the  atm. 

To  oartt  iha  waiiiko  hone, 

Ha  Mta  the  Uke,  or,  ikjM  on  heat, 

TW  ar0i  or  rapid  oouna ; 

Te  hart,  weilwinMl,  the  OMnia]  ifeu, 

IV)  b>^  with  oar  the  main : 

AB  ihaaa  are  mina.  though  doomed  to  bear 
A Bmmma  mald’(di»in." 

* The  pnetice  of  putthtf  cold  and  atlvrr  pint  into  nbleta  nnd 
rlhahnc  veaaels,  was  inteiidetl  to  ronilate  the  draught  of  cnch 
in&ndual  gueat.  ao  tint  all  might  navo  on  equal  aharu  nf  the 
kmenge.  it  waa  of  Anirlo-.Saxon  origin,  and  i*.  br  the  fuctdioii* 
Ctaar.  aapiioaed  to  have  given  ri*e  to  our  nilgar  nxpreaaion,  of 
dhnktmf  to  a merrsf  pin.  William  of  Atahni-ehurr  givet  the 
hMoor  it  thia  imrcotion  to  no  leoa  a poraonaxo  than  St.  Dun* 
otaa  t “ In  tantom  ct  in  IVivolia  pacia  sequox,  ut  tpiia  comitalriote 
a taberna  comrenienUM,  janxiuo  hmiulonti,  pro  mnro  Itiliciidi 
wtandiTOoC  ipae  clavaa  areentfoa  vel  aureo*  vaai*  afligi  juaecrit ; 
«L  dam  metam  Miamquiiqueeocnoaoeret,  non  plus,  subitorviciita 
vcncaodia.  trel  ipa>;  appetorot,  vvl  ahum  appctcre  ct^mL”  De 
Omtia  fUf.  An^r.  ub.  S.  Girinit  Dunslan  all  cretlit  lor  his  parifie 
■obatH,  tiita  measurinf  out  bumper*  to  his  drunken  countrymen 
Mama  a sin<uUr  occupation  for  a Mint  and  an  arrhiiiahnn. 

t Tbe  Jora  of  Tristrem  and  Ysondo  became  proverbial  ihirinr 
iha  middle  ace^  and  the  references  to  it  arc  innumerablo.  A 
kw  may  be  noticed,  out  of  a xrrat  number.  In  tho  TentpU  qf 
Oias.  printed  br  W'jmkin  de  worde,  there  occurs,  among  the 
Attfcfu  serraou  ofLovc, 

“ Yaoeda,  eind  monr  ek*  raoo. 

And  all  the  tonnent  and  the  erven  woo 
Tliat  dm  had  forTrieurm  all  bar  l/vc.” 
seotnitious  Gower  treats  of  their  story  in  the  following  vemM, 
ef  wMdi  it  seems  to  he  the  moral,  that  gentlemen  and  ladies 
ohooid  beware  of  drinking  a cop  too  much. 

“Hm  de  amort*  ebrietaie  ponit  exemplum,  qualilcr  Tristans, 
eb  potwn  quern  BretMwayn  in  vani  (nno)  oi  porrcxii,  do  amore 
bofis  Isolde  ioebriat'is  exstitit." 

**  Aod  for  to  lake,  in  ariilenca. 

Upon  tba  aatha  awrianae; 

9m  ihM  U hath  tnAU  tt  thii. 

In  man'e  month  h la, 

Uow  Irecram  araa  of  lava  dronka 
Whb  belt  laoUa,  whan  (hay  dronka 
Tha  drinke,  which  Brangwiina  hem  belnk, 

Er  that  King  hLtrk  lua  ttna  hlr  tok 
To  wyie,  at  U wu  aAar  knowe. 

And  rk*.  mr  eon,  if  thoa  wyll*  knowa, 

Aa  k hath  (alkn  oear  mora 
la  Inrc'acaiiae.aiiil,  what  la  more, 

<X  droBkaiSiyp  im  lo  diada, 

Al  k w^lome  bdiril  In  dada, 

‘Wbweuf  (hon  nyiht  the  beliw  earhaars 
Of  dr  on  lean  men,  that  thou  nt  aewe 
Ttw  oompany,  In  bo  nuntn. 

A gram  cnmnpl'  Ihon  diali  bate. ’’—Lib.  aaxL 

Tim  awralist  sgain  inUuduces  Triatrem  among  tbe  true  lovon 
■ Ihs  trein  of  Venus 

“There  wai  Tnatiem.  whkh  waa  belorad 
With  beta  laokW,  anti  Looedot 
Ihoda  with  Gnenor,  andGalahots 
With  hia  lady. ”■ 

■ Ooww  ia  hwe  imjotraot.  Oaluhant,  or  Galahad,  had  ao  paramenr,  hat 


It  appears,  from  the  following  pnsiagv  in  Barltozun's  Fabliaux, 
that  the  love  of  'I'riatrcm  and  Vauiulu  was  iiruvcrbiiil  among  the 
French  minstrels 

“.C'onoqoea  Triatraiw  Ywiilt  la  Blooda, 

Me  nuk  Inmuc  de  >«il  muode, 

N’oma  ourqiira  d furt  nulul. 

Come  de  tht  laulo  aloi.  ” 

Im  VuUU  TnutmU. 

>■  Triitana  lant  com  fu  cti  e’eot  moude, 

N’ama  aiitant  Yatoe  U RIonrIe 
Cora  ai  (Icuz  amaiw  a’entra  alnwirenl.'’ 

ConU  d«  la  Dam*  (jui  ovdnt  demandoU. 

A very  ancient  allusion  to  the  story  of  our  rnmonocr  is  quoted 
by  Faurhet,  from  the  songs  of  tbe  Ktng  of  Navarre,  and  has  boon 
noticed  in  our  Introduction. 

Aflcr  all,  it  will  perhaps  l>e  the  Itest  instance  of  tho  universal 
and  ctmlinucti  iKipuInrilr  of  tho  UleofSir  Tristrem,  tint  ^lardo 
and  Arkistu  have  foundml  ii|>on  his  history  the  idea  of  tho  two 
enchanted  fountains,  whicli  {iroduced  tho  opiNisilo  eflects  of 
love  and  hntretl.  and  occosionod  tlie  various  and  caiiricious  events 
in  tho  luvu  of  Rinaldo  and  Aiigfltco.  Boianlo  thus  lioscribim 
tlie  Fountain  of  Hatro*l : — 

” Kll’  era  liitln  d’om  laroiaia, 

Kt  d’albaatro  oandido,  a pulito ; 

K ct«i  bat,  cha  ohi  dentro  vi  gnala, 

Vi  Toll  it  praio,  a dor  laUoaoolpHoi 
Dkoii  cha  da  Merlin  fa  (abbricou. 

Par  TniUn,  cha  it’  laiUa  era  inraghlte, 

Aeciocb  ’iri  brveodo,  al  wonfauae. 

L’ajuor  lU  qaella  ilauna,  a la  Inirinsm 

“ Ma  non  oonaenli  roal  In  ma  aciagara, 

Di  (ar  lo  a qnaota  fonta  capiiare ; 

Qmuitunqac  antaior  in  ralu  alia  Toitora, 

Corcuodo  11  momto  per  irm, opar  mart.’' 


“ Fair  waa  that  foonlain,  aeulpiureil  all  with  gold, 
Whh  allha  liar  ■rulptiired,  rich  and  rare, 

Aod  In  Iti  baan  ckmr  thou  mighut  hahoVI 
The  iloarcry  marge  redtctol  frmli  aial  fair. 

San  Mrrlm  fiam«l  the  font,  lo  legendi  bmr, 

WT»cn  on  fair  Yiuiale  donlnt  Triiuvm  brave. 

That  the  goal  rrraanl  knight,  arriving  ther*. 

Might  qnatr nbliviun  in  liie  rtichautej  wave. 

Ami  Uaielu  locklcii  love,  and  ’icape  hlitimclem  gravs. 


“ Blit  ne’er  the  warrior*!  evil  fat*  allowed 
llii  MfpB  that  foantaiii’i  channel  vtrgt  to  gain, 
'nioMgh  reatlew,  rovmg  on  ad>*nuin  proud, 

Ha  Ua  varied  oft  the  land,  and  oft  the  maia  ’’ 


Among  tho  enchanted  palaces  which  profusely  adorn  the  Or- 
lando Furioto,  is  a lodge,  called  the  Rocea  di  'fristano.  on  ao- 
count  of  a certain  adventure  achieved  there  by  our  hero.— Caoio 
XXXll. 

Dante  has  alio  given  Sir  Tristrem  a place  among  the  loven. 
described,  in  tho  Inferno,  aa  IliUing  through  the  air  like  a flock  of 
cranes 

“ Vedi  Parii,  Trutono ; a pin  de  roille 
Ombre  moitrainnii,  euomiiioll’  a dito, 

Ch’  amor  di  nuatm  vita  drpjrtlllo.” 

I John  Baptist  van  Helmunt,  in  a treatise  De  MofneHea  Mor- 
borum  Curatione,  containing,  as  may  bo  siinpotiod  from  the 
title,  much  myatic  jargon  almut  sym|>athy.  informs  us.  Uiat  by 
the  use  of  a p^irular lnli.sman,  he  attache  a dog  to  hia  pt>rson, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Hodain  is  said  to  have  liccome  insepantble 
from  Ysonde  and  Trislr  m,  by  licking  the  ctip  which  had  con- 
tained the  boire  amorueuee.  It  ia  sufliriently  strange,  in  the 
present  day,  to  see  the  metnphvsic.'il  nonsense  of  Allairtus  and 
Van  Helmont  reviving  fuccesafully.  in  tho  modern  chtulaiiuiism 
of  animal  magnetism  nnd  metallic  tractors  I 

piqued  hlmirir  on  hh  continence,  llirough  which,  with  8tr  Pereival,  he  aeoom- 
plhhed  the  alventineof  the  Sengrral.  Hir  PerdntI  was  eorely  trmptail  by  Iha 
in  shape  of  a fair  damici ; but  he  repeniel  in  dine,  and  drove  his  •word 
(twoogh  hia  own  lliigh,  aa  a pciianea  for  hia  frailly.  9tm  Lanetiot  dm  Lme. 
Paria,  1533.  La  tierrt  parHf, 
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Sche  tok  that  loiie  drink, 

That  in  Yrlond  was  bought, 

For  Ysondeto  the  King, 

Brengwain  to  bed  was  brought 
.That  tide ; 

Mark  bis  wille  wrought, 

On  bed  Brengwain  bisiue. 

LV. 

Wnen  Mark  had  tint  his  swink, 

Y sonde  to  bed  yede : 

Of  Y rlond  hye  asked  drink, 

The  coupe  sche  gan  hir  brfe, 

Biside  her  sche  Icte  it  sink, 

Therof  hadde  sche  no  n^e, 

Of  non  maner  thing  : 

Oghain  Tristrem,  in  lede, 

As  tho. 

Tie  might  no  clerk  it  rede, 

The  love  bitvcn  hem  to. 

_ . ^ LVI. 

That  wende  haue  ioie  anongh, 

Certes  it  nas  nought  so, 

Her  wening  was  al  wough, 

Vntroweand  til  hem  to  : 

Aither  in  langour  drough, 

And  token  rede  to  go ; 

And  seththen  Ysonde  lough, 

When  Tristrem  was  in  wo, 

With  wille : 

^Nfow  thenkcth  Ysonde  to  slo 
Brengwain  and  hir  to  spille.* 

thought  **  Y may  be  wroth 
Sche  lay  first  bi  the  King, 

Pot  Y bihight  hir  cloth, 

Gold,  and  riche  wedding ; 

Tristrem  and  Y boathe, 

Beth  achent  for  our  playing ; 

Better  is  that  we  rathe, 

Hir  oliue  bring, 

Al  Btille; 

Than  duute  we  for  no  thing, 

That  wo  ne  may  han  our  wille.” — 

^ I.VIII, 

The  Q.uen  bad  her  biside, 

To  werkemen  on  a day  ; 

Sche  told  hem  at  that  tide. 

What  was  her  wille  to  say ; 

— Ye  moten  slen  and  hide 
Bringwain,  that  miri  may.” 

Sche  seyd—  Ye  schal  abide 
Riche  to  ben  ay, 

In  l^e; 

No  letc  ye  for  no  pay. 

That  ye  no  do  that  dede.”— 

, LIX. 

Into  a grisly  dough 
^Thai  and  that  maiden  yode. 

That  on  his  swerd  out  drough. 

That  other  bihinde  hir  stode. 

She  cried  merci  anough. 

And  seyd— "For  Cnstes  rode, 

w!  inimititinlc  ofthcQiicPoofComwoll.  rcsem- 

tolM  UiHtof  tfin  tieroiiK' m iVIiiliHeUm '*  tVwwyeti.'ir,  an  old  nlay 

.KiriltinK.  ' 

«k  r Qj|t^ury  oi  Bri'n^vnin  Ir  more*  vxvrrrsscd  in 

the  folio  1 Qiitiiu  Madtini.!  Ywiilt  bo  jmrlwl  do  YrlumJ,  olln 
nvoit  uno  fl..ur  do  li?„  auVlIo  tie  vort  iMirti.'r  au  Roy  Mnnr  i oi  tmo 
do  B-it  damoywo^is  on  iivoituno  tiullra.  Madumii  la-rdir  h sjonne. 
dont  oHo  oiiNi  nial  l«i  ]oo ; qiwnt  la  dutnoywllo  lay  j.rPici.ttjit 
prirmoy  lu  .mmuo.iwe  dio  ayoit  bkni  yardve.  dont  ollufwt  *nul- 
f cuiuc.  (jn«  i>oiir  cHli>  iHJiit",  nu»  fiiit  die  mnurir  j Mr  m no 
«cuy  iiHUrcacla)iiHm.”-Fiioillol  xlviii.  The  ndBntiH.  however, 
Uc  Brcnirwnin  to  II  troe,  and  lonw  licr  to  tie  dovonml  tiy  wild 
t)on*tj( : hm  Bho  IB  dehvorod  by  PaJumedM,  n pilluut  wurrior  Uw 
nval  of'IrwiTMn. 

0.1’*  mawarti  tJiai  thw  haniPr  wa»  an  Irinh  Earl,  a 

'fho  floBoriplion  nwein- 
fhntof  the  MiHBtrvl.  in  an  ancient  MS.  FaLIian.  ui  tho  Brit»h 
Museum,  coniijiencinir  thus 

“ Soyntmrp  <«ent<*  nn  null, 

R ocrei  tin  Or»  bon  dcmii, 

^ im  mmr»nil,  qur  piuM  la  tem, 

Pox  inffTrlllr  t avnulrc  sottrs; 

81  *lnt  do  !■  [.cKiulrBi  on  uo  Piw, 

Mx»oiiM  k:  tny  0 tt  iDciua ; 
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What  haue  Y don  wougn, 

Whi  wille  ye  roille  miblodeT* — 

_ , f'fought  lain, 

Ysonde  the  leuedi  gode. 

Hath  hot  thou  scbalt  be  slain.”— 

« LX. 

Bren^ain  dernly, 

Bad  hem  say  the  Quen : 

— ” Gretelh  wclc  mi  leuedy. 

That  ai  trewe  hath  ben  : 

Smockes  hadde  echo  and  Y, 

And  hir  was  solwy  to  sen,t 
Bi  Marko  tho  hye  schuld  ly, 

Y lent  hir  min  al  clen, 

As  tharc : 

Oghain  hir,  wele  Y wen, 

No  dede  Y neuer  mare.” — 

LXI. 

Thai  nold  hir  nought  slo. 

Bo t went  ogham  to  the  Quen, 

Ysonde  askeahem  to, 

What  seyd  hye  you  bitvon  7”— 

— Hye  bad  oue  saye  you  so, 

Your  smock  was  solwy  to  sen, 

Bi  Mark  tho  ye  schuld  ly, 

Y lent  hir  min  al  dene, 

That  day.”— 

^o  asked  Ysonde  the  kene, 

— Whare  is  that  trewe  may  r’— 

. LXII. 

Tho  seyd  Yronde  with  mode, 

— Mi  maiden  ye  han  slain  I” 

Sche  swore  Iw  Godes  rode, 

Thai  schulcT  ben  hong  and  drain  t 
Sche  bede  hem  yiftes  gode. 

To  fechen  hir  ogain ; 

Thm  fetten  hir,  ther  eche  stode, 

Tho  was  Ysonde  ful  fmn. 

To  say ; 

So  trewe  sche  fond  Brengwain, 

That  sche  loued  hir  w'ele  ay. 

„ LXTII. 

Made  was  the  saughtening, 

^And  alle  forgheve  bidene. 

Tnstrem  with  outen  losing, 

Played  witli  the  Quen. 

Fram  Irlond  to  the  King, 

An  harpour  com  bitven ; 

An  harp  he  gan  forth  bring, 

Swiche  no  hadde  that  neuer  sen, 

With  sight ; 

Him  self  with  outen  wen,  * 

Bar  it  day  and  night. 

TT  ^ LXIV. 

Ysonde  he  loucd  in  are. 

He  that  the  harp  brought ; 

About  his  hals  he  it  bare, 

Richelich  it  was  wrought 
He  hiddo  it  euer  mare, 

Out  no  com  it  nought : 

‘ Thine  harp  whi  wiltow  spare,! 

Yif  thou  therof  can  ought, 

Ofgle?”- 

JJotour  no  col  poru  toua  Uboor. 

niin«Uel«  uiuuUy  ■uspeodod  about  taw 
*1^  . M patron.  Sir  David  LindMy 

* li*  j "*  tneeatrall  sail  weir  his  lord  or prinda armMU 
MO  herrald  itew.  Bui  ho  Ball  hier  them  ewin  on  tbu  mjddsi  of 
IU8  bneiBt.  and  wth  ano  round  cirr.lo  atxiut  the  tctueld.  oubilk  a 
callit  anc  boBwrel  in  araiii."  - 

rcmonBtranco  is  addrcBsed  by  Kins  Mark  to 
Heylot  I Eovoysie,  the  minstrel  of  King  Arthur,  whose  duty  it 
wo*  to  Bing  lays  oomposwl  in  liooour  of  the  Round  TaUe.  It 
seemt  King  Mark  (wlw  ought  not  to  have  thrown  the  ^t  slooe 
on  Buen  an  otchbioii)  had  tent  corlain  vituperative  ietten  to  Ar 
ihur  and  Guenover,  reproaching  them  with  Uw  intoroouree  whki) 
Uial  fair  prinress  maintnined  with  Lancelot  du  Lac.  In  revenge 
of  thi*  insult,  Dmadam,  tho  wit  of  tho  Round  Table,  compo^ 
a sabneal  lay  against  the  Coroisb  monarch,  and  sent  Nelyot  to 
ang  It  at  hu  cqurpUnUre,  held  at  Tintagcl.  The  baraerde- 
dmod  to  play  till  much  presBed  by  King  Mark,  and  then  sun* 
tniB  performance  of  Dinadam,  which  tho  Storu  Arthur  tonat 
the  wnrBt  lay  that  ever  harper  sung  with  Karo,  or  with  any 
wier  inBtrument,”— a character  which  it  deserref  w wore  reapecti 
U^  one.  Tristan,  Second  Partie,  fiitol.  «i.  Uorta  Arthur 
Chapter!  IM.  117. 
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— " No  out  no  coineth  it  nought, 

With  outen  yiftes  fre.” — 

LXV. 

Mark  sCTd— “Lat  me  se, 

Harpi  non  thou  can, 

And  what  thou  askest 
Yiue  Y achal  the  than.”— 

**  Blethelr,”— seyd  he ; 

A miri  lay  he  bigan, 

— “ Sir  King,  qfyifit»frt, 

Hermih  Y sonde  Y van, 

Bidene. 

Y prove  the  for  fals  man. 

Or  Y $chal  haue  thi  QxienS' — • 

LXYI. 

Mark  to  conseyl  yede. 

And  asked  rwe  of  tho  to, 

— ” Lesen  Y mot  mi  manhed. 

Or  yeld  Y eonde  me  fro.”— 

Mark  was  ful  of  drede, 

Ysondejete  he  go  : 

Tristrem  in  that  nede. 

At  wode  was  dere  to  slo, 

That  day : 

Tristrem  com  right  tho. 

As  Ysonde  was  oway. 

LXVll. 

Tho  was  TristTcm  in  ten^ 

And  chidde  with  the  Kmg, 

— “ Yifsiow  gleweinen  mi  Quen, 

Hastow  no  nother  thing?” — 

His  rote  with  outen  wen, 

He  raught  bi  the  rinc,t 
Tho  folw^  Tristrem  the  ken. 

To  Bchip  ther  thai  hir  bnng, 

So  blithe ; 

Tristrem  bigan  to  sina 
And  Y sonde  bigan  to  lithe. 

• Oood  fiuth  wM  the  *ctt  cornerttone  of  chivahr.  Whenever 
word  wa*  pledrod,  it  mattcrwl  not  how  «§h|r.  »t  wn* 
In  be  iwdecDMd  at  any  price.  Hencn  U»  aanred  ohlixa^n  of  the 
im  oerro^  or  boon  granud,  by  a kni«IU  to  Imi  lupphant  In- 
aawiwM  wtUioat  number  occur  in  romance,  in  which  a amcht.  by 
imUt  rrantinr  an  indefinite  lioon.  waj  obhiM  to  do,  or  miftor. 
mMClmia  extremely  to  hii  prejudice.  King  Lurr^,  in  dmaah 
U Gtai.  waa  placed  in  «ucn  a predH^nenl  by  a old  man, 
to  wtoan  he  had  proraiaed  a gift,  and  who  demandjMl  that 

S’a  daochter,  the  lovely  Oriana,  ihould  be  debvored  up  to 

-Heno 

iWto 


" H*  aoagbt  uaaxcd,  or  wIUiw  well  hb  (M, 

~ Iht  imU,  onl  wmi  nliri  i 

to  d»  votot  oThb  ioitignanl  pm*, 

Banardlm  </ thr  inaid'i  or  nradMr’t  lean ! 

Tbn  to  bb  bow  rwind,  lo  *cfit  apart 

TbtaKTW  grid  Itouwwhb  manly  teiri-” 

Roit’i  dmadi#,  B<wk  UL 

h fte  aame  romanee,  a wily  damiel  claimed  of  Galaor,  a»  a 
h^  that  be  ahotild  »hiy  Amadia  ; and  one  or  both  brothcri  muit 
hate  in  the  conteat,  hnd  not  a courtcoiw  knight  annulled 
Ibi  «bferition,  by  cutting  OB’  the  danuwl'*  lioad..  In  the  coin- 
■aaMwent  </the  pro*e  Trbtran,  there  ia  a long  hutory  of  a cer- 
tM  Cbeliade.  wh^  alwaya  torrowing  and  nlwaya  aaommivc, 
PMM  through  the  alternate  poaaMtion  of  a acore  hiubanda 
toawa.  She  ia  begged  from  Pelliaj,  her  hualjend  de/oc/o,  in 
tgtac  ofa  boon  which  he  had  granted  to  Sadoc,  her  huaband  de 
jm,  aad  Pelliaa  ddima  her  up.  “ Puia  entre  aa  dtambre,  el 
hiat  tel  deuil  «p«  aeroWe  qu’il  ae  doyve  mounr  do  la  dolour  qu  il 
a"  tomlUt  ir.  Not  to  multiplg  exomplea  of  the  aacreU  rirtt  ol 
a mn!i*V  the  hardmt  aacnfice  which  could  bo  demand'd  of 
a katokTerrut  waa  exacted  inmi  Sir  Gawmiii,  who  waa  ei\|oin^ 
to  Mare  like  a cowanl  and  recreant  during  tho  whole  of  a cclo- 
famed  umrnainenl.  8eo  the  Seatgreal.  . 

Bto  it  ia  not  in  romance  alone  that  we  find  auch  aingulor  in- 
tiaatm  of  adherence  to  an  indefinite  promtae.  In  1348,  when 
CMca  of  Biota,  then  claiming  tho  dukouom  of  Brel^c,  was  ly- 
iM  faafae  Hcotu-bonne.  a boon  waa  rc^ucated  of  him  by 
Lam  of  Bpain.  When  granted  ami  explamod  proved  to  be  tlip 

• Englhih  liarona.  then  captJToa  of  Sir  Charica.  which 


toam  of  two  tmginin  inuinu.  wi  cbpjj»o*  oii 
tke  demanded,  in  revenge  of  a defcat  be  had  auatoineil 

■ fiabManin*^  countrymen.  Sir  Charlca,  however  un- 
wOSctoenaiply  with  a rwiueat  derogatory  to  hia  honour,  imd 
oontraiy  to  hnmanity,  waa  otiliged  to  kccpliia  faith,  at  the  rukof 
to  ikaM  benut  diahonourcd  by  a point  caotplon,  the  ahatemimt 
dm  fa  bun  who  alew  hta  priaoncr.  Tho  capthw  were  on  the  fa- 
tal lealbld.  when  they  were  rwcued  by  a aally  fmm  the  gamatin. 
i-ia-a  the  leaowned  Sir  Walter  Mauoy.  PBOiseAirr,  vuL  i. 
i4i1.  Itxxvii  The  EUirl  of  Foix  ia  tho  only  peravn  I have  found 
newd^  who,  on  aucb  an  occaaion,  limited  hia  genoroaity  wiUun 
iki  bwntwi.  of  prn^oe.  Being  a>ked  a boon  by  no  Iom  a /wnmn- 
Wt  than  the  wife  ofthe  bUck  prince,  “ Madame,"  he  rmiued.  I 

a to  a meane  man.  ttuuefuce  I can  give  no  great  gifia.  But  I 
grant  yon,  with  riad  cheer,  a gilt  not  exceeding  ilirwaMro 
itoaianrl  (ranka."  The  princcaa  eaaayed  again  to  procure  from 
to  an  ""limited  boon  t but  the  Earl  waa  aoge  and  pni^t,  for. 
MHurtinc  afae  would  aak  him  to  forgivo  the  nnmenae  debt  wmcli 


Lxvm. 

Swiche  song  ho  gan  sing, 

That  hir  was  swithe  wo^ 

Her  com  swiche  loue  longing 
Hir  hert  brast  neighe  a-io  :♦ 

Th’  Erl  to  hir  gan  spring 
With  knightes  mani  mp, 

And  seyd— ‘Mi  swete  thing, 

Whi  farestow  so, 

Y pray 

Ysonde  to  lond  most  go, 

Er  sche  went  oway. 

LX  IX. 

— “ Within  a stounde  of  the  day, 

Y schal  ben  hole  and  sounde; 

Ych  here  a menstrel  to  say ; 

Of  Tristrem  he  hath  a soun.”— 

Th’  Erl  seyd,—”  Dnthet  him  ay. 

Of  Tristrem  yif  this  stounde. 

That  minstrel  for  his  lay. 

Schal  haue  an  hundrra  poundc. 

Of  me. 

Yif  he  wil  with  ous  founde, 

Lef,  for  thou  louest  his  gle.” — 

LXX. 

His  gle  al  for  to  here, 

The  leuedi  wm  sett  on  land : 

To  play  hi  the  riuere, 

Th’  Erl  laddc  hir  bi  hand ; 

Tristrem  trewc  fere, 

Miri  nodes  ho  faiul 
Opon  his  rote  of  yuere, 

As  thai  were  on  the  strand, 

That  stounde : 

Thurch  that  scmly  sand, 

Ysonde  was  hole  and  sounde. 

LXXI. 

Hole  sche  was  and  Munde, 

Thurch  vertu  of  his  gle  ; 

wax  duo  to  him  from  tho  Earl  of  Armagnac.  be  aiwwcrcd,  “ Ma- 
dame, from  a poor  knight,  ax  I am,  the  gift  I have  oflered  ihould 
luffice."  And  when  Uio  princoM  explained  her  requuxt,  Im  coufal 
not  be  prevailed  on  lo  romit  more  than  80,000  out  of  |^,ooo 
franks,  to  which  iho  debt  amounted  — Froi»8AJIt,  voI.  il  can, 
xxil  The  alMlement  of  heraldry  assigned  lo  Um  unworthy  knighl 
who  revoked  a txxin,  was.  I believe,  a ptain  bate. 

The  romantic  sanctity  of  the  **  boon  pledtred”  xocms  to  ha\-o 
been  acknowledgwl  hr  the  Celtic  tribes.  In  the  Death  of  Cuchol- 
lin,  wlien  tlic  hero  auvaiices  for  IImi  Inst  time  against  the  I«h*.  he 
is  met  by  Cuculeoxg,  Uio  chief  Iwird  of  IlMcneiny,  iittendid  by  Iris 
tweniv-seven  puiriU.  The  hero  alighted  from  his  chariot,  and 
linde  them  welcome.  " I re»|nin;  a gift,"  saul  the  cliiof  liard.  "It 
is  thine,"  suiil  CuclioUin.  “ It  is  Uiv  spear  I nsk."  said  Uio  insi- 
dious Cuciileasg.  " And  what  js  lo  become  of  me,"  said  the  war- 
rior, *■  thus  diMmicd,  and  Iho  choinpiuns  of  the  four  provinces 
ready  lo  attack  met  But  it  is  Urine;  wilt  thou  have  it  given  Uico 
by  the  handle  or  tho  poinU"— " Neither,"  said  llio  chief  bard  ; 
"deliver  it  to  mo  athwart."  Upon  UiU.  the  wamor  cast  ilw 
spear  at  him  in  the  manner  lie  rwuired,  with  such  Ibrco,  that  it 
laid  Ciiculensc  and  all  his  pupils  dead  upon  the  earth.  “ Alas!" 
crietl  Cucliolliti,  "the  compleU<in  of  my  inistortuncs  is  m>ar  at 
hand,  for  I have  slain  a chief  Urd,  and  that  by  llie  very  gift  ho 
required  of  me ; hasten,  llien-fore,  tho  cliariot  towards  the  ene- 
my, that  I may  at  least  liave  vongeauce  in  my  death.”—"  Not." 
saU  Laoch,  " till  1 have  taken  up  the  spear."- “ That  th'>u  shall 
not."  said  CuciMillin.  " for  I never  look  back  wliat  I had  licstow- 
cd."  Similar  instances  occur  in  this  curious  (loein.  for  the  peru- 
sal of  wlricli  I am  inilcbtcd  to  a lady  of  disUiiguislicd  rank  and 
accomplishments. 

t The  rote  was  an  ancient  musical  uutruincnt,  managed  by  a 
wheel,  from  wlrich  it  derived  its  name.  Tyrwhitt  seems  to  think 
(hat  it  resombletl  the  ancient  psalu-ry,  but  altered  in  its  shape, 
and  with  an  addiUonal  number  of  sliingi.  RiUon  says,  it  is  the 
modem  mandolin,  or  hurdp  gurdy,  of  the  strolling  Savoyanls. 
A particular  species  of  song  was  protiobly  adapU^d  to  it  j for, 
when  KJiedin,  (the  Gonhardin  of  Thomas)  became  noetical  in  lus 
passion,  " II  fait  noter,  chansons,  roltianchet,  chantx,  ol  des- 
chantx.  tout  pour  la  Royn''.  Yseult."— Tr/sfan,  fueiL  113.  These 
are  callwl  rateioange*  by  William  of  Waddingtim,  who  wtoIc 
aliout  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  See  the  Abb-  de  la 
Rue’s  Ditiertation  on  Anelo-Norman  Poet*.  They  am  also 
mentioned  by  Wace,  in  his  translaUon  of  Geoffrey  of  .Mon- 
mouth r— 

“ Mult  pcima  olr  citanooos, 

Jtotumgm.  vt  voUlx  sons, 

Villsiirs,  !■»  St  notes, 
hta  d*  rittes,  UJid*  raUx, 

I .Mir  de  haipsz,  loit  de  fictwx." 

BUHt’t  Spteimtnt,  vol  L p.  48. 

I Perhaps  this  is  the  very  passage  parodied  in  the  rhyme  of  Sir 

Thopes : — , , , 

e sir  Ttione  fdl  lo  tore  longing. 

All  when  be  hesnl  Um  throelrl  ring." 

I liave  found  no  passage  |n  the  English  romance  coming  so  near 
to  tile  burlesque  oilhe  ancient  bard  of  Woodstock. 
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1 


For  thi  th’  Erl  that  stounde, 

Glad  a man  was  he : 

Of  penis  to  hundred  pounde, 

He  vaf  Tristrein  the  fre ; 

To  srnip  than  gun  thai  founde, 

In  Yrlond  wald  thai  be, 

Ful  fain ; 

Th’  Erl  and  knightes  thre. 

With  Ysonde  and'Bringwain. 

. LXII. 

Tristrem  tok  his  stede, . 

And  lepe  ther  on  to  ride ; 

The  Q.ucn  bad  him  here  lede, 

To  schip  him  biside; 

Tristrem  dede  as  hye  bede ; 

In  wode  he  gnn  nir  hide  ; 

To  th’  Erl  he  scyd  in  that  nede, 

—"Thou  hast  y-teni  thi  pride, 

Thou  dote : 

With  thine  haru,  thou  woune  hir  that  tide, 
Thou  tint  hir  with  mi  rote.”—* 

LXXIII. 

Tnstrem  with  Ysonde  rade. 

In  to  the  wodc  oway ; 

A I^he  thai  founden  made, 

Was  ful  of  gamcn  and  play ; 

Her  blis  was  ful  bradc, 

And  ioieful  was  that  may  ; 

Scuen  night  thai  thare  abad. 

And  seththen  to  court  com  thai ; 

— " Sir  King,” 

Tristrem  gan  to  say, 

— " Yif  minstrels  other  thing.”— 

LXXIV. 

Meriadokt  was  a man. 

That  Tristrem  trowed  ay; 

Hiche  godc  he  him  an. 

In  o chnumber  thai  lay  ; 

Tristrem  to  Ysonde  wan, 

Anight  with  hir  to  play ; 

As  man  that  michc  kan, 

A bord  he  tok  oway. 

Of  her  hour ; 

Er  he  went,  to  say. 

Of  snowe  was  fallen  a schour. 

LXXV. 

A schour  ther  was  y-fall& 

That  al  the  way  was  white ; 

Tristrem  was  wo  with  alle. 

With  dwl  and  sorwe  site : 

Bitven  the  hour  and  the  halle. 

The  way  was  naru  and  lite:t 
Swicho  cas  him  was  bifalle, 

As  we  findc  in  scrite, 

Ful  sket ; 

A siue  he  fond  tite, 

And  bond  vnder  his  fete. 


LXXVI. 

Meriadok,  with  his  might, 

Aros  vp  al  bidene; 

The  way  he  went  right, 

Til  he  com  to  the  Quen ; 

The  bord  be  fond  of  tvight 
To  wite,  and  nought  at  wene  • 

Of  Tristrem  kertcl,  the  knight. 

He  fond  a pece  grenc. 

Or  tore ; 

Meriadok,  the  kene, 

Wondrod  ther  fore. 

LXXVII. 

A-morwe  he  tolde  the  King. 

Al  that  he  seighe  with  sight ; 
—"Lord  with  outen  losing. 

With  Ysonde  lay  Tristrem  to-night; 
Thou  shalt  do  swiche  a thing, 

Aske  who  her  yemc  might ; 

The  croice  to  lerusalcm  bring,! 

Say  thou  hast  y-hight, 

Yif  thou  may ; 

Tristrem  the  noble  knight. 

The  Quen  hir  self  will  say.” 


Lxxvm. 

The  King  told  the  Quen, 

And  bed  tho  thai  wore ; 

— “ Dame,  with  outen  wene. 

To  lerusalem  Y mot  fare : 

Loko  now  ous  bituenc. 

Who  may  the  kepe  fram  careT' 
— “ For  al  other,  bidcnc, 
Tristrem,”  sche  scyd  thare, 

" For  than, 

Y^  loue  him  wele  the  mare ; 

He  is  thi  kinsseman.”— 


LiAAlTt.. 


Al  that  Mark  hir  told, 

A-morwe  hye  told  Bringwain ; 
— " Of  lond  wil  this  bold^ 

Now  we  may  be  ful  fain ; 
Tristrem  the  court  schal  hold, 
Till  he  com  oghain 
Brcnp\'a'm  answere  yulde, 

— Your  dedes  han  ben  sain. 
With  sight: 

Mark  thi  self  schal  train, 

Al  other  loker  to  night. — 


LXXX. 

*'  Wite  thou  w’ele  his  wille; 

To  wende  with  him  thou  say; 
And  yif  he  loueth  the  stille. 
Thou  do  Tristrem  oway; 
Biscche  him  he  se  ther  tille, 

Thi  fo  is  Tristrem  ay ; 

Thou  dredest  be  wil  the  spille, 
Yif  he  the  maistrie  may, 
Aboue : 


•Tim  Moryof  tlm  tapttlic'r  wiiti  this  vco’ expre^Mon. 

orettr*  in  ,Mr.  MS.  Sw'  p 334.  Bui  lu  lhi>  pro«'  fnlio  a 

<filS?rrnt  f«ini  w eiven  m tlm  8«|vr.ntiin»  i Wonik',  rtpjx'tifiint  of 
luT  cruelly  to  Un'riKWiiin,  w in  ,1«wpnir  l«)r  !ht  Ioks,  wlicn  ttiat 
fiiitlifiil  atti'miaiu  >m  [)rMcnU'd  to  liwby  Thw  knifht 

had  rcviKuJ  hrr  wiwii  f.'XjKtfWjiI  in  tho  fim  ut,  fNCi*  iintc  on  sinnza 
60.)  and  ho  di-iimniU  s ixurn  from  Y.iimdo,  and  Kiiie  Murk,  in 
rolum  ilir  lliis  ^o«l  The  iKutn  tn'ine  rraoh'd.  »c  runiirsta 

that  the  Qncen  may  U*  driivcrwj  up  to  him.  tll'tht'  whoir  court 
of  Comwiill,  only  oiui  knipht  aUfittipta  her  ri'»rup,  and  he  ia  mor- 
tally wound*"*!.  Thu  rcist,  rr»ja*rimg  the  Kina'a  wurtl.  and  jor- 
Jinim  fhr- wfll  ktmwn  vnhmr  ni  PHliirocdus.  autfur  him  pinarrj-  off 
hw  prwc  in  triuiniih.  Trirtrom  n'lum.s  from  huntiiu*,  nnd  Irnm- 
inir  what  had  hu(<tN*n«'*l,  pora  hi  imrsmt  of  thi>  mviahur,  Uiivmc 
ovurtnkim  him,  a ili’yia'ratu  eondrnt  unstitti,  which  Initta  with  un- 
rvrtaiii  aiifo’M,  till  Ysonde.  aiixloii'i  for  la-r  lover,  ihrovra  herself 
lielwisi  their  awnnk,  and  dimmmla  a hiamof  Piiliimedea.  The 
infaluatisl  knichl  hnvinp  rmnted  her  nsru'.si,  Ciu,”  aaid  «be, 
" 1(1  the  court  of  Kill*  Af'lrar,  and  ti'U  Quotn  Gueiicvcr,  from 
nto.  that  ilwn'i’SHi  oii  viirrb  hill  two  kniphta  nnd  two  Intiu's,  she 
and  1,  her  tend  and  inine  { and,  tii«reov<‘t.  do  lliou  hencHiirwani 
never  apta-ar  li«*lf»T»»  in»'  in  Briuiin.'''  Palnmcdtji,  cauxht  m hi* 
own  ntuuv,  rutitua  m nuirud  sotrnw,*  while  Tristrem  and  Yaonde 

* P«l«metei.  ■!!«  thn  nenifylna  rr^mtaF,  attaebad  hunietf  to  the  qneat,  or 
punnit,  oT  n rr'nain  Aiiinutl,  rai.Al,  ii>  the  rmruincc.  /.a  Sefe  Olaly^rtuttC 
\Vtuii  paruc'ibr  rniHSi  la  b«l  fur  folluwiuir  Ihia  UrM  la  anecnain ; Iwt  the 
mtinitiY  ill  HM>lf  a mrana  munWer.  lUwil  lha  faM  aaii  le(i  aC  a ttaa,  (ha 
(all  a htm,  aatJ  itm  Imd  of  a lerpeui,  and  mada  aoour  aa  If  a pack  of  iweuty 
hmiiidf  h*i<  <3vi>«l  At  000*.  It  aatm*  to  batr*  aonalad  to SproaH'  th*  Uaa  M 
bkBlalmtuaUtL  ^ 


■pend  a few  happy  day*  in  the  Lodfo  of  tho  Forwt,  beibnr  nr 
tuminc  to  tho  court  of  Cornwall. 

♦ The  apy,  by  whom  the  love*  of  Triatrem  and  Vaondo  ara  *r» 
ofion  diicoverud  and  hiKraycd,  is  in  the  folio  tcmied  AndiTot,  a 
nephew  of  Kins  Mark,  and  aa  feloniouj  and  covranliy  as  Ims 
uncle. 

! The  state  of  the  domestic  arts,  intimated  by  thb  patwuo,  no- 
fer*  to  a remote  period  of  aocieiy.  The  bedchamber  or  the  Quean 
was  cunatnicted  of  wooden  boards  or  ahiniriea,  of  which  one 
could  easily  be  removed.  It  was  called  a bower,  probably  tern 
its  rcsoipblance  to  an  atboor.  Tho  ball,  in  which  the  etMnici* 
lay  promiaeuoualy.  Ibrmod  a separate  biiildiiia  : for  titoart  of  par- 
titions was  pmhanly  unknown.  If  wv  suppogio  that  tbeao  and  oUmc 
huts,  necessary  lor  thu  royal  arcomn^ation.  were  auiTOundMl 
witli  a palisade  and  ditrli,  wo  shall  have  the  picture  of  a Biitirb 
fortresa,  os  described  by  ('naar.  The  Soxoaa  did  not  ftoatly  im- 

Krove  on  this  mialcl.  On  Uio  contrary,  the  hoaaos  erected  by  the 
Oman*  wore  aiifferi’d  to  ku  to  nun,  wliile  the  thane*  deliahtwl  t» 
spend  their  larpo  revenue*  in  rude  hospitality,  under  ahelte  of  th* 
wooden  halls,  which  were  common  to  all  the  nortbem  natioita. 
In  the  Sasran  tjf  Qunlangi,  there  is  a deacription  and  ploa  of 
such  an  apartment. 

$ In  the  French  folio,  this  deceit  is  practised,  not  upon  Ysonde, 
but  Tristrein.  Mark,  tiavin*  been  oraered  by  the  Pope  to  m to 
the  Holy  Land,  offers  to  Jilwreto  Tristrem,  then  unpraronetC 
vided  ho  will  CO  in  his  stead.  Ho  even  falsidM  the  supemenp- 
tiun  of  the  hulls,  that  Tiiitrem  may  suppose  them  addreeaed  to 
himself  But  it  is  all  in  vain.  Whatever  sins  Tristrein  had  to  reprat 
of.  berefhsed  toespiate  them  by  a ciusade.— TXcMit,  aec.  pattia. 
ftieil.  IviL 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


Thou  louedest  him  neuer  a day, 
fiot  for  thin  ernes  loue.”— 

LXXXI. 

Tsonde  the  nexst  night, 

Crid, — " Mark  thin  ore : 

Mi  fo  thou  hast  me  hight ; 

On  me  thou  sinnee  sore; 

Gode  yif  thou  haddo  me  hight, 

Of  fond  with  the  to  fare : 

And  sle  Tristrem  the  knight, 

Yif  loue  of  the  no  ware, 

. This  day; 

For  mani  man  seyt  ay  wharc, 

That  Tristrem  hi  me  lay.” — 

LXXXII. 

Mark  is  blithe  and  glad, 

For  al  that  trow^  he  ; 

He  that  him  other  tald, 

He  ne  couthe  him  hot  maugro : 
Heriadok  him  answere  yald, 

In  toun  thou  do  him  be ; 

Her  loue-laike  thou  hihald, 

For  the  loue  of  me. 

Nought  wene; 

Bi  resoun  thou  schalt  se, 

That  loue  is  hem  biivene.” — 

^ ^ , LXXXIII. 

Mark  departed  hem  to, 

And  dede  Tristrem  oway; 

Nas  neuer  Ysonde  so  wo. 

No  Tristrem,  sothe  to  say ; 

Ysonde  her  self  wald  slo ; 

For  Borwe  Tristrem  lay ; 

Ysonde  morned  so, 

And  Tristrem  night  and  day. 

For  dede; 

Ich  man  it  se  may. 

What  liif  for  loue  thai  lede. 

_ LXXXIV. 

Tnstrem  was  in  toun ; 

In  boure  Ysonde  was  don  ; 

Bi  water  he  sent  adoun, 

Light  linden  spqn ; 

He  wrot  hem  al  with  roun,  ’ 

Ywnde  hem  knewe  wel  sone, 

Bt  that  Tristrem  was  boun, 

Y sonde  wist  his  bone. 

To  abide ; 

Er  a-morwe  none, 

Her  aithcr  was  other  biside. 

LXXXV 

Qnath  Meriadok,— " Y r^e, 

Thine  hunters  thou  bid  ride, 

Fourten  night,  at  this  nede, 

To  se  thine  foreetes  wide ; 

Tristrem  thou  hem  bode, 

Thi  self  thou  here  abide : 

And  right  at  her  dede. 

Thou  schalt  hem  take  that  tide, 

In  the  tre ; 

Here  thou  scholt  abide, 

Her  semblaunt  thou  schalt  se.”— 

LXXXVI. 

In  orchard  mett  lhaj  inne, 

Tristrem  and  Ysonde  fre ; 

Ay  when  thai  might  awinne ; 

^^Pherplayd  Ysonde  and  ho ; 

TTie  dnerwe  y-seighe  her  ginne, 

Ther  he  sat  in  the  tre ; 

Mark  of  riche  kinne, 

He  hight  to  don  him  se, 

With  sight ; 

And  seyd,— “ Sir,  siker  ye  be, 

Thi  self  schal  se  that  right.”—* 

LXXXVII. 

Hia  falsnease  for  to  fille, 

Forth  tho  went  he; 

To  Tristrem  he  com  with  ille, 

Fram  Ysonde  the  fre; 

a*  in  the  Arenraent.  that 

2J 


— ‘ Ml  leuedy  me  sent  the  tiile, 

For  ichom  priue. 

And  praieth  the,  with  willc, 

That  thou  wost  hir  sc, 

_ With  sight ; 

Mark  is  in  other  cuntre, 

Priud  it  schal  be  dight.” — 

LXXXVm. 

Tristrem  him  hi  thought, 

— “Maistor,  thank  Imue  yc: 

Forthoti  niethiH  bode  brought. 

Mi  rohe  yj«<’  V tile ; 

That  thou  no  letc  it  nought. 

Say  that  Icucdy  fre; 

Hir  wordip  (Icro  V bought, 

To  Marks  hyc  hilcighe  me, 

That  may; 

To  morwe  Y schal  hir  sc, 

At  chirche  for  sothe  to  say.” — 

^ LXXXIX. 

The  ducTwe  tokc  the  gate. 

And  Mark  he  told  bidcnc; 

Bi  this  robe,  Y wale. 

That  miclicl  ho  loueth  the  Quen 
Y-snine  we  nought  no  sat; 

Hedouteth  me  bitvene. 

It  semelh  bi  hia  lat, 

As  he  hir  neuer  had  sene, 

Witlj  sight ; 

X wot  with  outen  wene. 

He  Cometh  to  hir  to-night.”— 

XC. 

Sir  Mark  sat  in  the  tre ; 

Ther  metten  thai  to  : 

The  schadowe  Tristrem  gan  se, 

And  loude  spac  he  iho, 

That  Ysonde  schuld  Mark  sc, 

And  calle  Tristrem  hir  fo : 

—“Thou  no  aiightost  nought  hcren  to  be 
Thou  no  bast  nought  here  to  go, 

„ . , . No 

With  right  men  schuld  the  slo. 

Durst  y for  the  King.” — . 

XCI. 

—“Ysonde,  thou  art  mi  fo, 

Thou  sinneat,  Icuedi,  on  me; 

Thou  gabbest  on  me  so, 

Min  em  nil  me  nought  so ; 

He  threteneth  mo  to  slo. 

More  menske  were  it  to  the, 

Better  for  to  do, 

Bi  God  in  trinite, 

This  tide : 

Or  Y this  fond  schal  do, 

In  to  Wales  wide.”- 

..  . 

— Tnstrem,  for  sothe  to  say, 

Y wold  the  li tel  gode; 

Ac  Y the  wraied  neuer  day, 

Y swore  bi  Gqdcs  rode ; 

Mon  said  thou  bi  me  lay. 

Thine  em-  so  vnder  stode; 

Wende  forth  in  thi  way, 

It  seems  astow  were  wodo 
To  wede; 

Y Ipued  neuer  man  with  mode, 

Bot  him  that  haddo  mi  maiden  hede.” 

— Swete  Ysonde  thin  are. 

Thou  preye  the  King  for  me ; 

Yif  it  ihi  wille  ware. 

Of  sake  he  make  tme  fre ; 

Of  fond  ichil  elles  fare, 

Schal  ho  me  neuer  se.” — 

Markes  hert  was  sare, 

Ther  he  sat  in  the  tre ; 

And  thought, 

“Vngiltleserye, 

In  swiche  a sc  launder  brought.”— 

. ♦By  an  enw  in  tnuMcnbinx,  tbe  word  make  a twice  r^teatoa 
m Uw  Ma 
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XCIV. 

— " Thou  scyst  Y gan  the  wne, 

Men  scis  thou  bi  me  lay; 

Ac  thei  ich  wende  to  dye, 

Thine  erand  Y schal  say : 

Markc  thin  cm  his  hcighe, 

Anough  he  the  yiue  may ; 

No  reche  Y what  Y lighe, 

So  that  thou  be  oway, 

With  willo.”— 

Marke  tho  thought  ay, 

— “ Ycte  he  schal  duclle  stille.” — 

xcv. 

Tristrem  oway  went  so ; 

Ysonde  to  boure  Y wis, 

Nas  neuer  Mark  so  wo, 

Him  self  he  herd  al  this ; 

AI  sori  Mark  gan  go. 

Til  he  might  Tristrem  kisse ; 

And  dedely  hated  he  tho. 

Him  that  seyd  amiss, 

Al_  newe  : 

Ther  was  ioie  and  blis. 

And  welcom  Tristrem  trewe. 

XCVI. 

Now  hath  Ysonde  her  wille. 

Tristrem  constable  is  heighe;* 

Thre  yere  he  playd  stille. 

With  Ysonde  bright  so  beighe; 

Her  loue  might  no  man  felle,t 
So  were  thai  bothe  sleighe ; 

Meriadok,  with  ille, 

Waited  hem  ful  neighe, 

Of  her dede: 

Yif  he  might  hem  spille 
Fain  he  wald  spede. 

XCVII. 

Meriadok  wrayeth  ay, 

To  the  King  thus  seyd  he ; 

— " Her  folies  vsen  thai  ay, 

Wei  yore  V seyd  it  the : 

Loke  now  on  a day, 

And  blod  lat  you  thre; 

Do  as  Y the  say. 

And  tokening  thou  schalt  se, 

Ful  sone; 

Her  bed  schal  blooi  [bc,]$ 

Ar  he  his  wille  haue  down.” — 

* In  tho  proM  work,  Triftrom  ti  placed  in  tho  (till  mnro  confi- 
dential office!  of  Steward  and  Chamberlain.  The  preceding;  inci- 
denu  are  nlio  diifcronL  There  i«  no  mention  in  Uie  folio,  of  tiie 
lovcn  convejrini;  intelligence  by  tJie  chips  of  wood  fluatins  down 
tho  itream.  Neither  doea  tho  utory  of  the  dwarf  and  tho  tree 
occur  in  the  folio,  nltlioufh  iiuch  an  ninbauodur  u emolojrod  du- 
rinc  Trittrem  and  Mark’*  oriainal  rivalahio  fur  the  irood  rracoa  of 
Uw  wife  of  Segumden.  Both  iheeu  incidenta  are  alluded  to  in 
the  French  Metncul  Fmicmentj.  See  poaui  330,  333,  834. 

t Here  ” fclle"  ia  taken  fat  feel,  or  perceive,  bj  in  a iMuraso  of 
Chaucer  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Finlay  of  Ulacaow 

“ And  If  (hat  be  may /dm  out  of  (trade, 

*n>al  ye  me  touch  In  lone  of  trlllonie.'* 

&roiMl  hfefVMe  TaU. 

I In  the  MS.  " bene.** 

f Inetead  of  thU  eurrical  experiment,  which  occtiri,  with  litOc 
dinbrenco  in  tho  Fraamenta,  n.  sst,  Mark  ii.  in  the  French  folio, 
made  to  place  by  Ua>  lied  of  nia  epotue,  a aort  of  mantrap  com- 
poeed  of  acythe'  blades  : by  whicli  (we  grieve  to  tell  it)  not  only 
the  logs  of  Sir  Tristrem,  but  those  of  tho  imroly  Ysonde,  are  sore- 
ly wounded.  By  this  “ treason  and  felonic,”  as  tlie  roinance 
terms  it,  and  hr  hurts  received  from  Mark's  attendants,  Tristrem 
is  supposed  to  be  mortally  wounded.  The  uncle  Uien  relents,  and 
makes  a long  lamentation  over  him  ; Sir  Tristrem  joins  him,  pro- 
blablv  with  more  sincerity,  until  Im  suddenly  ndlecta,  that  Atsia- 
lorn  died,  and  also  Samson  and  Salomon,  Achdlcs  too.  so  highly 

ned  for  chivalry,  and  the  sage  Merlin ; wht'refore  he  argues, 
ill  be  to  him  great  honour  to  join  ihe  society  of  so  many  de- 
parted worthies.  In  the  romance  of  Lancelot  Du  Lac,  (Paris, 
1533.)  there  is  a similar  adventure,  turning  u|mn  a bloody  couch. 
Sir  Lancelot  had  passed  a night  with  Queen  Guenover,  at  tho 
ex;i«nM  of  wrenching  out  the  iron  ban  of  her  window  i hts  hands 
being  much  woundeil,  traces  of  blood  were  next  morning  dis- 
oovored  in  the  royal  bed.  Mcleagant,  a miectod  lover  of  the 
Queen,  misled  hy  these  appearances,  impeached  her  of  adultery 
with  Kay  the  seneschal,  who  lay  next  her  chamber,  and  who  was 
at  that  tone  wounded.  But  Sir  Lancelot  oflered  to  defend  the 
Queen  by  single  combat,  and  having  manfully,  and  indeed  truly, 
awom  that  the  bloml  u|x>n  her  couch  was  not  that  of  Kay,  he 
obtained  victory,  in  his  appeal  to  ilu.*  trial  by  duel. 

■ Tho  ordeal  or  urthiol,  in  which  the  cause  of  a criminal  was 
BOpposed  to  be  referred  to  Uk  imjjniienl  of  God,  depended  uikhi 
a miracle,  expected  to  interr\q>t  the  course  of  nature,  and  to 


xcvm. 

Blod  leten  was  the  King, 

Tristrem,  and  the  Quene  :i 
At  hir  blod  leteing. 

The  flore  was  swopen  dene; 

Meriadok  dede  floure  bring, 

And  strewed  it  bitvene ; 

That  go  no  might  no  tiling, 

Bot  yif  it  were  sene. 

With  sight ; 

Thritti  fet  bi  dene^ 

Tristrem  lepe  that  night. 

XCIX. 

Now  Tristrem  willes  is. 

With  Ysonde  for  to  play ; 

He  no  may  hir  com  to  Ikisse. 

So  ful  of  floure  it  lay ; 

Tristrem  lep  Y wis, 

Thritti  fete,  soth  to  say ; 

As  Tristrem  dede  this. 

His  blod-bende  brast  oway, 

.\nd  bled ; 

And  seththen  oghain  the  day, 

He  lepe  fram  hir  bedde. 

C. 

Thritti  fete  bitvene. 

He  1^  with  outen  lea ; 

Sore  him  greued  his  vene. 

As  it  no  wonder  nes ; 

Mark  her  bed  hadde  sene. 

And  al  blodi  it  wes: 

He  told  tho  Brengwain, 

Tristrem  hadde  broken  his  pea, 

Bitvene : 

Anon  of  lond  he  ches. 

Out  of  Markes  eighe-sene. 

Cl. 

Tristrem  was  fled  owa}’. 

To  wite,  and  nought  to  wene ; 

At  Londen  on  a day, 

Mark  wald  suourge  the  Q.uen ; 

Men  seyd  sche  brak  the  lay ; 

A bischop  yede  bitvene. 

With  hot  yren  to  say, 

Sche  thought  to  make  hir  dene. 

Of  sake  ;ll 
Ysonde  said  bidene. 

That  dome  sche  wald  take. 

manifest  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  same  trala 
of  ideas,  so  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  has  established  aoBM 
similar  mode  of  proof  (being  nearly  the  most  alwurd  possible)  ia 
almost  every  country,  however  distinct  in  manners  and  reiigkn. 
The  Ceylonese  and  tlie  Gentoos  have  their  ordeals,  as  well  u 
our  ancient  Celts  and  Goths  t and  all  looked  with  equal  appro- 
bation, and  undoubling  laith,  upon  tho  executioa  of  a criminal, 
whose  skin  Iwd  been  seiuible  to  tlio  impression  of  red  liotiroo. 
or  boiling  oil.  On  tlio  other  hand,  ho  who  could  liold  out  fcss 
arms,  in  the  si;m  of  the  cross,  for  a curtain  sp^,  or  accompiitb 
the  mure  familiar  task  of  swallowing  a poiiion  of  cansecratad 
bread  and  cheosc,  wiiiiuut  liquor  or  masUcatioo,  was  cleansed 
whiter  Uian  snow.  One  of  tho  most  whimsical  expenmeots  to 
which  superstition  lias  subjected  its  victiiru.  ia  detailed  in  the 
account  of  Sierro  Leone,  lately  published  by  Dr.  WinterboUnm. 

A dose  of  medicine  is  ndminwlei^  to  the  accused,  and  its  eiftcU 
are  sedulously  watched  by  tho  judges.  If  it  acts  as  an  emetic, 
tho  prisoner  is  acquitted,  amulkt  the  acclamations  of  his  tribe : 
but  if  it  takes  a mure  natural  direction.  Utesame  applauses  atteoa 
the  execution,  by  wliich  ho  is  doomed  to  expiate  guilt  so  satisfim- 
torily  established. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  various  modes  of  hrinjnng  forth  Uw 
truth  of  on  accusation.  Tlie  walking  over  bumnif  raough- shares, 
with  eyM  bUndfolded,  was  one  of  Ihio  most  ootco.  Tlie  story  of 
Queen  Kmma,  moUier  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  is  remarkable  * 
among  the  legends  of  this  nature ; but  iiiodem  increduhty  has 
blemished  the  renown  of  her  exploit.  It  is  not,  indiwd.  men- 
tioned by  William  of  Malmesbury,  or  our  earlier  writers,  Braap- 
ton  and  Kniahton  being  the  first  by  wlwm  it  is  record^,  but  A 
was  very  early  matter  of  poetical  tmdilion : for  tho  songs  nfCoi- 
bmnd,  the  Danish  champion,  slain  by  Gy  of  Warwick,  and  of 
Queen  Emma's  deliveraneo  from  the  onioal,  wore  sung  befise 
Adam  de  Orioton,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  wls'D  he  visited  the 
convent  of  8t.  Swithon  in  that  city.— WarTon.  And  the  latttf 
talc  was  chosen  with  great  prxipnoly ; for  the  principal  crime  of 
which  Emma  stood  accuscil,  was  adultery  with  Uio  Cisbop  of 
Winchester,  and  St.  Swithim  hod  stood  her  friend  u)wn  iict  fiery 
trial.  This  appears  IVum  the  fiillowing  extnet  from  Trevisa’i 
traiulation  of  tho  Polyclirunicon  t — 

The  King  had  accused  his  mother  of  adultery  with  Atwio, 
Bisbun  of  Winchester.  Both  were  imprisoned.  " But  IhiiM 
was  kept  easily  and  somdole  at  her  largo,  anil  wrotto  to  Um 
bysebops  of  England,  in  the  which  she  had  trust  of  frioadshyp 
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Men  sett  the  merkes  there, 

At  Westeminster ful  right; 

Hot  yren  to  here, 

For  Sir  Tristrem  the  knight ; 

In  pouer  wede  to  were, 

Tristrem  com  that  night; 

Of  alle  the  knightes  her^ 

No  knewe  him  non  hi  sight ; 

„ Bidcne; 

To  swete  Ysonde  bright, 

As  forward  was  hem  bitvcne. 

^ „ cm. 

OuerTemes  sche  schuld  ride, 

That  is  an  arm  of  the  se : 

— “ To  the  schip  side, 

This  man  schal  here  me.”— 

Tristrem  hir  bur  that  tide, 

And  on  tlie  Qucn  fel  he. 

Next  her  naked  side 
That  mani  man  might  y-se, 

San  schewe ; 

Hir  queynt  abouen  hir  kne, 

Naked  the  knightes  knewe. 

, . CIV. 

In  water  tliai  wald  him  sink. 

And  wers  yifthai  may; 

— *'  Ye  quite  him  iuel  his  swink  — 

The  Quene  seyd  to  hem  ay ; 

— mete,  nodrink. 

Haddc  he  nought  mani  a day  : 

For  pouerte  me  thenk. 

He  fel  for  suthe  to  say, 

And  nede ; 

Ycucih  him  gold,  V pray. 

He  may  bidde  God  me  spedo.” — 

S fneved  her  more  tbo  iJenpyto  that  the  brscliop 

Bad.  tM  her  oyn  ahamo ; and  layile  *lic  waa  rwlve,  by  Qudrs 
oarae  d<^.  and  by  aa«ayc  of  f>Tp-liot  yron  that  the  byicfiop  wuj 
wioociully  dcninii^.  I lien  Uw  byscliopa  came  toyydcr  to  tbo 
h?^*  n?t!  of  ay  nee  nil  that  they  preyml,  no 

• M.  of  Cnnfi-rbtjry,  spiiko  axayan  tliom. 

My  brethren  tqraaliopa,  aaid  Roliert,  ‘how  daro  ye  defend  her 
a nie  Imte,  ami  not  a woman?  8ho  halli  defamed  lier 
?!*”  nempiied  her  Iccherou*  lemnn,  UiNidit 

aye  Cryat  tot  yf  it  tw  that  the  womnn  woklo  puree  the  byrehop, 
” ah^  the  H^on  that  U accured.  that  «|io  waii 

a B^clrod.  and  procured  vonytn 
tofr  poyaooynfe  of  LdwanJe.  But  iw  it  that  aho  had  auctoryte 
power,  upon  the  condicyon  of  jiroiicrtc  of  kirxlc,  of  male 

barefooio  for  herself  lour  atep*. 
?”"*  *"*  bwchy  nrro  iteps  eomynuelly,  upon  ix  fiilowo  aliarca, 
OQUpnx  and  fyre-bote : tl^  if  ahe  etcaM  harmleiu  over  oli 
^ ^ Qtiite  and  anoylledof  thcr  chalcnre.*^ 

tS  .L??  j ^ of  thin  purjfttcyon  wa*  apjioiuted. 

55"  *5*^*^**^  «^une,  t^  hynyo  and  all  the  lordua  wore  thcro,  out- 
|tt«  Ro^  aloao.  But  ^ nyyht  before  the  day  of  Uii»  pur- 
gqm.t^  woman  w-aa  in  lior  nrayera,  at  Winr.hojter,  at  St. 
sajiwiitri  Uimbo,  and  war  comfoitcd  there.  Then  on  tlie  moe 
•••wher  e^n  were  hytide  and  rhe  ihuikmI  the  fyre  in  hot  falowe 
eacaped  harmleoa.  Then  iJie  kyngo  ^ipin  to  yrune, 


- i iK.li  uie  ayiigo  oeipin  10  yrune, 

aad  axed  mercie.  and  wnrdyrcyplynw!  of  oythet  byicbopr.  and  of 

Hi(K)es'8  Chronicle.  tmnrIaUvl  by 


UraMther  alro.  ...hhumth  uy 

^Wyisa,  ST.  C-  2J.  Kmma  if  soJkl  to  have  yireii  to  tbo  nlibcy 
•7  • . *>">0  miinoni,  m memory  of  tlie  nine  plomrhrhareii. 

K»  difBcult  ro  wppofe  that  tliia  fact  would  have  been  <o  posi- 
Uw^  averred,  without  tome  fimndation. 

trW  ttndcriakim  by  'l^onde  war,  in  »omo  rctpceti.  more 
Srgf  that  of  Queen  pmma,  ox  it  consulted  not  merely  in 
aiMftiiir  air^ir  hwminy  pIcKjalMliarot.  but  in  acfiinJIy  carryinx  u 
MUM  reiMiot  triin.in  tiM  naked  hand,  from  tbo  choir  to  the 
altar,  Uirwli  the  whole  lenxth  of  a Gotliic  cathedral.  It  war 
by  thecanonlaw:  “fli  (,,«  fid,,iig  hbertnte  nnhilitalir. 
o«o  tauqne  cnmirwi  piiblicetur,  ul  criminoruj  a populu  surpieo- 
»cn«m.  raminnfe  forni.  caut«1  examinctur."  Accordina 
-ni  i»npiited  to  iho  accuH«|.  ho  carried  an  iron, 

the  Saxwr.  Uie  rincio  or  triple  la  fa  (load  or  imrden.) 
latter,  acoadm  to  Uic  laws  of  Kiny  Afhelstnn.  wciRlicd 
aity  rhdlinyr.  i e.  ll^-  pound*.  TJiw  mode  of  proof  ap(ilic<l  to 
as  accorationa,  m which  other  testimony  was  defi!cti\’e.  from 
jm/ army  to  treason.  Kay,  it  war  found  effectual  to  es- 
P*»«*T  of  descent ; fijr  Inya.  mother  to  Haco,  Kina  of 
IMwny.  iindorweot  tlw  ordenj  of  hot-iron,  and  fUcccMfuIly  csta- 
bMM  ^ mieafiooahle  mdiihry  of  her  ton : and  a youna  man 
SfSu  • endonre.  to  prove  himself  the  son  of  Riis  up 

unw.  a Wehh^nce,  inclined  to  deny  the  rclntjonshin.  Gm. 

Co»»p.  D^eHp.  can  mii.  Gibbon  has  recorded  the  in- 
■oiM  evanon  ofMic^l  PaJaMloinis,  when  preased  to  undenro 

“'rW’wbop;  ••  I am  a soldier,’' said 
be.  and  will  boldly  enter  the  lisU  with  my  accusers  : but  a lay- 
mta,  a jmner  like  myself,  is  mit  endowed  with  Uic  pA  of  mira- 
?***  „?  Pkrif.  <2<J8t  holy  nrelnle,  may  ilcaerve  ih«»  interiiosi- 
and  from  your  hands  I will  receive  Uie  fiery  elolw. 
ht  ptedye  of  my  innocence."— Roman  Rmpire,  vol.  xx  p.  317. 


^ .a  . - CV. 

Gold  that  youen  him  thare : 

The  constori  thai  bigan ; 

Sweto  Ysonde  sware, 

Sche  was  giltles  woman ; 

— ” Bot  on  to  schip  me  bare, 
v»tT  *®  knightes  seigho  wele  than  ; 

What  TO  his  wille  ware, 

Ferli  neighe  he  wan, 

Sothe  thing ; 

So  ncighe  com  neiu^r  man, 

Bot  mi  lord  the  King.” — 

o CVI.  » 

Swete  Ysonde  hath  sworn, 

Hir  dene,*  thaimiri  may 
To  hir  thai  had  ycorn, 

Hot  yren  Y any ; 

The  knightes  were  bi/bm; 

For  hir  tho  praiden  thai : 

The  yren  sche  haddc  y-born, 

Ac  Mark  forghave  tnat  day. 

And  dedc; 

Mcriadok  held  thai. 

For  foie  in  his  falshede. 

V-  j - cvn. 

» sonde  is  graunted  dene, 

Mcriadok  ntnugre  his; 

Neiier  er  nas  the  Quene, 

So  wele  with  Mark  \ wis ; 

Tristrem  wntli  oiiten  wene, 

In  to  Wales  he  is ; 

In  bataile  he  hath  ben. 

And  fast  he  fraines  this, 

Right  thare : 

For  he  ne  may  Ysonde  kisse. 

Fight  he  sought  ay  whare. 

n!?®'  himaolf  become  a party 

“ T"  lowborn  the  custodyoT 

r acjufcd  was  ustmlly  intnuU*d.  for  a certain  time  be- 

fiiro  the  Inal,  did  probably  po<u«<a  some  seco-t  for  induratiny  the 

least.  Ip  choose  betwixt  fraud  or  miracle  ; for  there  are  well  at 
tested  instances  of  pious  men  and  virtuous  women,  the  riyhtcous- 

J’J'  'heir  passiny  uninjured 
through  the  <wtk>al.  In  t|w  year  of  God  1M3.  the  Count  of  Hirech- 
r«I!.'"i^"  /k  ""l^htic  enpuyh  to  dispute  wiUi  tbo  monas- 
tery of  Gr^lo  ^0  properly  of  three  farms.  One  of  the  pious 
monks  unilortook  to  prove  tlie  convent's  riylit  to  the  disputed 

Tlie  remmony  wall  pSr 
hinned  at  Erafurt,  in  iinncnceof  Anselm,  bishop  of  StavclIicK, 
wth  ninnv  njibots.  anil  oilier  servanU  of  God,  all  of  whom  attMt 
1^  miracle  1^  their  signature.  The  healed  iron  was  wlcrnSy 
Mossed  in  the  convent  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; and,  when 
borne  by  the  rnonk.  was  so  far  from  ipjuring  liis  hanils,  tliat  it 
even  rendonpil  them  more  sirony  and  viyorous  tlion  before.” 

• It  seems  siranyo  that  our  ancestor*,  believing  Uic  judyment 
by  or^al  to  be  a wilemn  appeal  to  heaven,  should  suppose  that 
Omniscience  «>uld  bo  biasserl  or  d^eived  by  an  equivocal  oath 
ot  puritation.  Neyorthcless.  rep,’aled  instances  occur  in  romance, 
of  such  wretcliotl  alfrrmpls  to  escape  the  miraculous  penaltica 
siiWMOil  to  nueiwl  actual  perjury.  We  have  already  noticed  one, 
which  occur*  in  the  history  of  Lancelot  du  Lac  (see  note  on  sUn^ 
xn  xcvnl.,)  and  the  cunous  mmance  of  Ami*  and  Amelion  turns 
on  a similar  Mrntncem  Tliese  two  warrior*  were  brothron  in 
arm«.  for  tlioir  nRloniiihinj?  limilnricy  in  peraon,  and 

union  in  rncniNlup  Amis  being  in  the  service  or  a certain  liuko, 
IS  unpearherl  hy  the  stewnnl  a*  having  seduced  the  daughter  oh 
nis  lien*  loril.  He  Uildjy  deiiie*  the  charge,  and  undertake*  to 
prove  It*  fill*.  ImkmI  by  single  comlmt.  But  in  the  interval,  con- 
scious lli.ii  he  cannot,  without  pi-nury.  deny  tho  truth  of  tiio  ac- 
curation.  ho  luis  n-coiirse  to  his  friend  Amelion.  Thi*  generoua 
knight  ofT.'i*  himy.'ino  fight  the  stewani,  disgui^  in  tlie  armour 
or  Hir  Ainu  while  it  is  agreed  that  the  latter,  by  means  of  their 
iindisiinguishiible  p-iH-mhliincein  person,  shall  maintain  Amclion’s 
character,  with  his  wife  and  dependants,  during  hi*  at^ncc.  Sir 
.^meh.m,  necorriinriy,  travels  to  the  duke’s  court,  and  appean 
iil*)n  the  npivunlefl  day.  in  fl»e  armour  of  Sir  Amis.  On  the  way, 
he  IS  warned  hy  a viHce  from  licaven.  that,  if  ho  proceeds  in  hi* 
hfi  tholl  be  reduced  to  ihf*  lowest  decree  of  mteery*  8if 
Arnuliun  liGsitatci.  but  at  Icn^h  forms  his  resolution : — 

JMItf  thouAi,  sin  be  knenm  \iy 
Thniigclial  mi  brother  go  to  s-tuunc, 

^ With  sorsTB  they  scbiille  him  iplU*, 


Certen.  h«  •*}'«!,  for  ■Irate  of  care, 
'i\>hn|i|  mi  irewihe  *chal  Y nought 
I.*ie  noiir  (lone  all  hes  wtUe. '' 


iparst 


Having  taken  nn  oath,  (true  in  his  own,  but  false  in  his  ajurameu 
ciinrnctcr,)  that  he  had  not  hwm  guilty  of  incontinence  with  the 
l.aily  Behsaunj,  he  enter*  the  list,  and  slays  the  steward,  himself 
tuMiig  wounded  with  a poisoned  weapon.  When  the  combat  is 


• Qiinl  femim  manum  portantjs  non  solum  iwn  nirmhimll.  wd  at  vkleba- 
r.  p‘a  modom  mniorem  raklidU.— Owl*n,  Cods*  DMaonliai^  tom.  L p. 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


over,  Ainelion  rctumi  homo,  ami  Amu  and  lie  pnvqloly  excliange 
amis,  each  re*uminif  liia  own  character.  Sir  Amu  proceed*  to 
the  duke  » court,  mamiw  hi*  daut;hlor,  and  •uccoed*,  in  proci^w 
of  time,  lo  the  dukedom-  Meanwliilc,  tlio  wound  of  Sir  Ainelion 
occanion*  a maJianant  lopruiiy  over  hi*  wlwle  body.  Hi*  wife,  to 
whom  in  an  evil  hour  he  had  communicated  tlie  *ectot  of  his  me- 
tamorphaei*.  thought  tlio  exuberant  trust  reposed  in  Amu  tneon- 
fistent  with  Uio  respect  duo  to  her  honour.  Like  the  *r>oiuc  of 
of  Job,  *1)0  become*  her  husband'*  worst  plague,  and  at  lenslh 
expels  liim  from  hi*  castle  and  domaiiu.  A lci>mua  beoyar,  siili- 
iistina  upon  alnu.  and  attended  only  by  a faitlifiil  pa^e,  Ih»  reach- 
c*  the  castle  of  Sir  Amis.  With  much  difUculty  lie  u recofrnwed 
by  hi*  friend,  and  received  wiih  every  expression  of  lendemes*. 
All  remedies  fiiil  to  remove  hi*  loatluomo  disease.  At  IcnsUi  a 
divine  revelation  acquainU  Sir  Amis,  that  the  life-blood  ol  hi* 
two  children  can  alone  restore  Sir  Ainelion  lo  hi*  health.  The 
duke  steal*  to  the  at>artment  of  hi*  infants,  and  finds  them,  like 
tb^  of  Edwarf  IV.,  asleep  in  each  otiicr'a  amu 

" Alon  himnlf  wilhoaim  moe. 

Into  tha  chamtar  he  (an  Ui  |(0, 

Ther  that  hit  rhihlnm  were ; 

And  tah^  hern  both  lo, 

Ilou  (air  lhai  lay  toeklar  tbo. 

And  aleped  both  y-fare. 

“ Than  aeyd  himaelf,  ‘ By  Sdn  John, 

It  were  trtta  rawtha  yon  to  alon. 

That  lioil  hath  bon(ht  ao  dare.  * 
nia  kiilif  he  bod  drawn  that  tala. 

Tor  aorwa  he  alent  oway  bhUa, 

And  wrpe  with  aruful  chare. 

“ Whan  he  liad  wopen  where  ha  atoda. 

Anon  he  turnel  a^aln  hia  mode. 

And  (ryd  withonten  delay, 

‘ Ml  broilirr,  that  waa  ao  handa  and  *«li. 

With  xrimly  wounda  ha  achadde  hit  bloda 
j\ir  my  lore  open  a day ; 

“ ' Whl  eehold  I than  ml  diiUer  ipara 
To  brine  mi  brolhar  oat  of  can  7 
O cenet,’  be  aeyd,  * nay  I 
To  balp  my  brolhar  at  Ihta  nade, 

Gol  imianl  me  tlwrrin  well  lo  5>ede, 

Aisl  Mary  Uwl  beat  may  I’  *’ 

Sir  Ami*  proceed*  lo  cxcculo  hi*  purpose  with  nil  the  cnthu*i- 
a*m  of  wivngw  IViendtliip  ; and  havins  aiifilicd  tlie  heart  *-hlo<Mlor 
hi*  children  to  the  »«)re»  of  hi*  friend.  Iw*  tlie  soUiifnctioii  to  hnd, 
that  tJio  dcar-boujrht  remedy  proves  efTectiial.  There  i*  n fine 
scene  between  tlie  (larents  and  Sir  Amelion,  when  lie  i*  acquaint- 
ed with  the  composition  of  the  rwwciful  laiUam.  All  ore  uninl- 
linr  to  visit  tlio  chtunlier  in  which  llw  liodie*  of  the  murdered 
babe*  are  supmised  lo  remain  : but  nt  Icnath.  when  they  enter  it, 
what  ii  their  nappinc**  to  find  Uio  infant*  alive  I The  ueneroiu 
(tratituilc  of  Amu  had  only  been  put  lo  tlie  te«l  by  a fantastic  de- 
ception, and  the  tale  concludes  Imppily.— It  i«  lioped  tlie  reader 
will  pardon  this  rapid  sketch  of  a poem  so  characteristic  tif  limes, 
in  wnich  the  extreme*  of  virtue  and  borliority  were  ofion  ftmnd  to 
exist  toffellicr.  Tlio  author  of  Jbnl»  cind  Ainelion  was  very  pro- 
bably indcbtcil  to  iho  older  tale  of  Sir  TriMrem  for  the  mcidcnU 
of  the  poisoned  wound,  and  of  Uw  equivocal  appeal  to  iho  jud* 

ment  of  Ood.  . 

The  following  example,  whicJi  is  stnrtly  in  point,  i*  extraclcd 
from  a very  scarce  volume.  The  alisurdity  is  cameti  farther  (han 
in  Sir  Trittrenu  where  tlie  uxorious  interposition  of  King  Mark 
is  doxtorously  employed  to  piwcnl  Iho  ultimate  absuniity  and 
impiety  of  conducting  Y*on«io_ safely  through  tlio  ordooJ,  in  virtue 
of  tlie  ingenimu  device  hy  whicii  she,  in  fact,  acknowledged  Iw 
guilt,  wliilc,  in  nigieoranco,  sIhj  asserted  lier  iniiotrenco.  At  the 
same  time,  tlw  trial,  notwiihitanding  tho  re*|icct  duo  lo  its  do* 
sical  inventor,  wn*  certainly  of  a !<•**  soiiwu  kind ; — . , , . 

*‘  'ITian  maiio  Virgiliu*  at  Rome  a inutoll  serpent  with  hi*  cun- 
ningo,  that  who  so  ever  put  his  haiule  in  tho  throte  of  the  serpjmt 
to  swero  his  cause  right  and  trewe,  ami  if  hi*  cause  were  lauo 
ho  ihuldo  not  plucke  nis  hand  out  ageyne ; and  if  it  were  trcwq 
he  *hnld  pluck  it  out  ageyne,  without  any  liarmo  doyngo.  So  it 
fortuned  that  tlierc  was  a knyght  of  Lumlianiic  tlwt  myslrustcri  his 
wife,  with  one  of  his  men,  that  wa*  moo»t  set  by  in  the  c.onseyte  of 
his  wife.  But  she  excused  hcrsclfe  ryght.  nobejye  and  wyscly. 
And  she  conscntinl  to  goo  with  liym  to  Romo  to  twit  serpent,  and 
there  to  toko  hyr  olho  Uiat  she  wa*  nat  gylty  of  that  that  he  put 
upon  hyr : and  Iboroto  consented  the  knyght : and  os  they  were 
liothe  in  Ino  carte,  and  alio  hyr  man  with  hyr.  »lie  »nyd  to  the 
man,  tliat  when  ho  corni!  to  Romo,  that  he  shuld  clothe  hyin  with 
a foie*  coto,  and  dysgyao  hym  in  mich  mancr  tliat  they  nhuld  not 
know  him.  and  so  dyne  he  ; awl  wlion  the  dayo  was  come  that 
she  sliuki  come  to  the  scipcnt,  ho  wo*  there  piwente.  And  Vir- 
gilhis  knowing  tho  falscmst*  of  Iho  woman  by  hi*  ciinnynge  of 
Dogromancyt  and  then  sayd  Virgiliusto  the  woman. ' Wilhdrawc 
your  otho  and  swore  not but  she  wold  not  do  oAcrhym,  but  put 
her  hnnde  into  tho  sorpente*  moulh.  And.  when  her  hand  w;as 
in,  she  sware.  before  her  husband,  that  she  had  no  more  tudovnlh 
hym  than  with  that  folo  that  stodc  hyr  by.  And  by  c.au*6  that 
she  saydo  trowthe.  she  pulled  hyr  hand  ageyne  out  of  the  throte 
of  the  serpent  nat  hurt ; ami  then  doportwl  the  knyght  Immo,  and 
trusted  hyr  well  ever  after.  And  Virgiliii*  having  thereat  great 
spyte  and  anger  that  the  woman  had  so  cscapeil,  destroyed  tho 
serpent:  for  thus  escaped  the  ladyc  away  fro  that  great  danger. 
And  then  spake  Virgiliii*.  and  sayde,  tliat  the  women  he  rrghl 
vvyso  lo  emmanrn  ungracyousenes,  but  in  goodnes  they  be  but 
imiocente*,"*  XL  e.  simpletons.) 

* fTrglHu*.  “ TW*  bok*  trmlrth  of  Ott  lyfe  of  VlntiHo*,  ^ doth, 
soil  many  marvaylm  that  he  iljnl  In  hi*  lyfr  0m»  \if  whychcndle  ■!»  uygre- 
msneve,  thoro*^  ih*  hHpe  of  the  iWrylsof  heU."  I'nnlol  *1  Aiuwope  by 
John  tViwivicfihc  ftipprjwt  ti)  b$  tranalnirfl  from  Ihft  IVnioh.  fir*  Oou)H 
MAobi  fVvm#  \x  W n/AM. /sM.  Ii.  P.  6.  Ar  Arr#, 

No  9«7. 
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AHGCMENT. 

Stanzaa  1.  2.— 3irTri*trcm,  banished  from  Cornwall,  enter* 
into  the  service  of  Triamour,  Kin*  of  Wale*.  Tliis  monarch  i* 
unjustly  attacked  by  Urgan,  a iieigblxiuring  prince,  wlio  besiege* 
liim  in  his  capital,  and  lays  waste  hi*  country.  Triamour  pn>- 
mise*  Titxlrem  a grunt  of  lii*  Welsli  dominion*,  if  ho  cjui  recover 
them  from  tlie  enemy.  S.  4.  S.— Tristrem  and  Urgan  join  battle  i 
and.  at  lHigth,mect  m single  combat.  Crgan,  a knight  of  gigantic 
stature,  upbraids  Tristrem  with  the  death  of  his  brutbor  Morgan, 
slam  hy  him  " at  tlie  moat"  Tliey  fight  do*i«ralely  i Tristrem 
cuU  off  Urgan’*  right  hand  ; but  tin*  giant  continue*  tlie  encoun- 
ter witJi  his  left.  6.  7.— Urgan,  lieing  hard  pressed,  flies  to  hi* 
castle.  Sir  Tristrem  seizes,  and  ridw  ofl'with,  Uie  bloody  hand. 
Urgan,  reluming  with  potent  salves,  to  reunite  bis  hand  to  tbo 
stump,  finds  that  Trisirem  has  ramra  it  away.  Tbo  giant  pur- 
sues Tristrem,  and  overtakes  him  iijion  a bridge,  where  the  battle 
is  nrnewed  in  proscnce  of  a multitude  of  spectator*,  fl,  9.— Ur- 
gan presM*  Trutrem  linrd.  and  cleaves  bis  shield  : tail  Tristrein, 
avoiding  liis  next  blow,  thrusts  him  through  the  bod^  ; in  tlw 
agony  of  death  he  springs  over  Uie  bridge.  10.  11.— Triamour.  in 
requital  of  Tristrem’*  valour,  ro*igiu  to  him  tte  sovereignty  of 
Woles,  and  presenU  liim  with  a lieauliful  whchi,  called  P*-licrewo, 
tho  rnloiirs  of  which  are  red.  green,  and  blue.  The  generous 
warrior  lawtow*  tlic  kingdom  of  Wale*  ui»on  Blnuncbo  Flour, 
daughter  of  Triamour ; and  sends  Um  beautiful  and  woiiderous- 
coloureil  dog  to  the  fair  YmoimIo. 

StanzM  12.  13.  M.— The  fame  of  Tristrem’*  exploiu  ^ving 
reached  lire  court  of  Cornwall,  hi*  unrio  ls!C<>me*  reconciled  to 
liim.  and  invite*  him  back  to  court,  Mark  places  our  hero  in  Uw 
ofiice  of  grand  steward  : hut  all  liis  liencfits  are  uiiablo  to  eoun- 
lerbolnnco  the  effecU  ol  the  "drink  of  might,"  The  amour*  of 
Ti^troin  and  Ysonde  recommence,  and  are  again  discovered  by 
King  Mark,  who  banishes  his  wile  and  nephew  from  hi*  do- 
minions. 15.  16.— The  lovers  fly  to  a forest,  overjr^  nt  Ite 
fieeiloni  which  tlicy  liad  purchased  by  their  exile.  They  resido 
in  an  earth-house,  or  cavern,  sulwisting  on  the  veniMm  wluch 
Tristrem.  with  his  Imunds,  Peticrewcand  Ilodain,  acquit  in  Uw 
chase.  17.  18.  19.— Tbo  cavern,  made  in  old  lime*  by  ihenanUi, 
forms  llicir  dwelling.  Initli  in  winter  and  summer.  The  life  of 
'Tristrem  and  Ysonde  » doscribrHl  as  devoid  of  every  nccomtm^ 
daliun  ; but  almighty  love  supplies  all  their  wants.  They  rjw^ 
in  the  forest  a twelvemonth,  saving  three  week*.  90. 
trem,  having  sl.iin  a deer,  and  liroiigbt  it  to  the  cavora.  rail* 
asleep  by  the  side  of  Ysonde  ; luiving  ae.cidcntally  laid  betwixt 
them  tire  naked  sword,  with  wliich  lie  bad  probably  been  flaying 
the  animal.  Tbo  King  of  Cornwall  happening  tlait  day  to  hunt 
in  the  Ibresl,  hi*  rotinua  discover  the  lowr*  sleening  in  this  piw- 
tnre.  22.  23.— Tho  hunters  relate  what  they  Imd  seen  lo  Mark, 
who  visits  the  cavern.  A sunbeam  wa*  darting  through  a cruny 
of  tlie  rock,  frill  on  the  lieautiful  countenance  of  Ysonoe,  and  Iw 
channs  renew  the  {Mission  of  tho  weak  Prince.  He  slop#  Uw 
crevice  with  his  glove,  lest  the  repose  of  tlio  lovely  slumburer 
sliould  be  disturbeil ; and  argues,  from  Uic  casual  circumsiaDCo  ot 
the  drawn  swoni,  tliat  no  undue  communication  snbsisled  betwixt 
Tristrem  and  Ysonde.  Hi*  obscquiousltrnin  assent  to  this  reason- 
ing. 91.  25.— Tlio  lovers  awake  when  llic  King  is  dejiartt«d,  and 
are  surpnsed  lo  fiml  hi#  well  known  glovo.  A party  of  knighu 
arrive  to  conduct  them  lo  Mark,  to  whom  they  are  once  more 
fully  reconciled.  j 

Stanzaa  26.  27.  29.  29 —The  dwarf  spies  the  Queen  and  Tn*- 
trem  nt  a rendezvous,  and  apprises  King  Mark.  The  King  ootne* 
upon  the  lovers  so  suddenly,  that  Tristrem  is  compelled  to  By, 
leaving  Ysonde  behind.  Uw  lameniation  at  separating  from  Uw 
Queen.  Ho  is  in  vain  pursued  hy  .Mark’s  retinue,  who  Am  no 
one  hut  tho  Queen  ui«n  tho  spot,  wliern  they  expected  to dijtcct 
the  lovers.  Tlicy  maintain,  in  IIhi  venf  face  of  the  iinfiirtunata 
Mark,  tliat  his  eyesight  hud  deceived  him  ; end  he  liirnsclf  seen* 
ing  sniisfiod  that  this  must  have  been  tlie  case,  receives  Ysoode 
again  into  favour.  , , . . 

Stanzas  90.  31.— Trisirem.  during  his  liauLshmcnl,  engage*  m 
the  most  desperate  cnteriirises.  Ho  traverse#  S|_«ain.  where  ho 
slay*  three  giant*.  From  Sp.'iin  Iw  goes  to  Ennonio.  where  bo  u 
joyfully  received  hy  hLs  vaMnls,  th«*  son#  of  liis  old  lulor,  Rolnu^ 
Tnoy  offer  to  restore  to  him  his  hereditary  dominions,  wWch  h* 
declines  to  receive.  82.— Tristrem  arrive*  in  Britlanv,  wlmre  be 
assists  tlie  Duke  of  tliat  country  in  his  war*.  By  the  ralour  of 
our  hero  the  contest  wa*  soon  ended.  Trisirem  is  introduced  lo 
the  lovely  daughter  of  the  Duke.  Tliis  lady  bears  tlw 
name  with  tlio  Queen  of  Cornwall ; but.  for  dwtinctron.u  calM 
Yaonde  soUh  thewhite  hand.  33.  31. 38.— Tristrem  hBvriig  made 
a song  on  tiv'  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall,  the  Princt?*#  of 
Brittany,  from  the  similarity  of  names,  is  led  to  licbere  lura  hw 
lover,  and  communicate#  her  mistake  to  her  fatlir*.  The  Duk* 
offer#  Tristrem  the  liand  of  his  daughter.  'Tristrem  liegira  to  re- 
flect upon  his  own  disastrous  sitiintiun.  utwin  the  impoMiwlity  of 
again  seeing  Ysonde  of  Ireland,  and,  finally,  upon  w unlawftil- 
nes#  of  their  connexion.  The  result  of  these  reflection*  w a ru^ 
iiiUon  to  espouse  Ysonde  with  tlio  white  Imnd,  whom  ho  love*  the 
more  on  account  of  her  name.  ’They  are  lietroUied  and  marnM  ; 
but,  as  they  pass  to  the  bridal  chamber,  the  nng,  given  to  Tri* 
trem  by  tbo  Queen  of  Cornwall,  drop#  from  hi#  finger  S#.'  ft-— 
'This  accident  recall#  to  hi#  mind  all  the  fidelity  of  Ysonoe  ^ 
Ireland,  and  |lho  danger  in  which  she  has  been  placed  urion  hw 
account  i bis  Iwart  reproaches  him  with  the  falscliood  of  w hicn 
be  is  guilty,  which  he  resolve#  to  prosecute  no  furtiw.  'The 
lovely  Ysonde  of  Brittany  remain*  a virgin,  though  a wife. 

Stanzaa  88.  39.  40.— Tlie  Duke  of  Britlany  Issstowa  Tr^ 
trem  a tract  of  territory,  dividrrd  hy  an  arm  of  the  wa  from  th« 
domains  of  a powerful  and  savage  nant,  called  Beliagog.  Tho 
old  Duke  cliarge*  his  son-in-law  to  llcworp^  lest,  while  liuntin#. 
he  pass  the  boundary  of  hi#  own  lands,  and  incur  Uie  rcM'ntmcnt 
of  hi#  dreadftil  neighbour,  who  liad  |i<ren  bn»i^r  (mort  p^MiWy 
brotbr>T  in-arm*)  In  Morgan,  to  Urgan,  and  to  tbo  noble  knight. 
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all  of  whom  bad  fidlen  by  the  fword  ofTrutiem. 
Tht*  (radent  eouiuel.  aa  will  icadily  bo  believed,  only  excitca  (he 
aru*ht  to  pay  Beliaaoc  a apewly  viait  41.  48.  43.— Truironi  fol- 
low* tna  bound*  into  the  territory  of  the  ^anl.  who  imnuMliately 
appears ; and.  learainr  the  oan»c  of  tlie  bold  intruder,  rostilvea  to 
avnfe  the  dMth  of  ta  brethren.  IViitrcni  bid*  him  detianco, 
and  avows  bis  intention  of  approiiriatuiy  to  biiiMiilf  tJie  wliolo 
MSHL  44.  45.  48.— Belia^us  hurl*  a dart  at  Triatrvm,  which  j)aM- 
m Mwut  hM  hauberk  and  aide-  Trutrem  cloaes  with  the  riajit, 
“d  both  O^t  manfully.  The  knifht  at  lencthruUotf  Beliaitoit's 
: and  the  iriant  berc*  mercy,  prunuing  to  deliver  up  hU  trea 
■maud  lands  to  Tnstretu.  'iViatrein  aiwres  hia  life,  on  condi- 
boo  be  shall  build  a hall  in  honour  of  Vsonde  and  Brengwain 
48.— Bdiaao*  conducu  Triatrom  to  a castle,  surruundud 
wm  a nmt,  or  rather  lake,  the  ancient  stronehold  of  hi*  fore- 
• he  shows  the  knight  a ford,  by  which  lie  may  enter  to  it 
at  pleasure.  Here  ^ propoecd  structure  is  beaun : workmen 
ee®!  for  from  all  quarters,  to  labour,  under  the  direction  of 
Bshagoc.  m ooostrticting  a magnificent  hall.  SO.— In  the  lull  is 
prremled.  in  aculpturo.  the  w hole  history  of  Tristrem  ; Ysoiide. 
M Brengwam^Mark  and  Meriadok,  Hodaio  and  Pelicrewo,  willi 
Ire  ewnbat  of  Tristrem  and  lielioguc,  aro  all  represented  to  Uio 

51.  5^.*®-  Flocentin  of  Brittany,  attended 

er  Tnstrem  and  n»  wife,  and  by  Ganliardin,  his  son,  sets  out  for 
to  town  of  St.  Matthh-us,  to  be  present  at  tlui  splendid  nuiitinl* 
bam.  naii^J  Bonifas,  and  a lady  of  Lyon*.  On  the  mod  a 
aato  obreryalion  of  Vsonde  betray*  to  Ganhanlin  Trutrem 's 
osglaet  of  tea  sister's  charm*.  55.  55.  57.-Oanlwrdin,  filled  with 
cniemo  rerentment  lU  the  slight  put  upon  hu  family,  cxiststu- 
laies  isaimly  with  Tnstrem  on  bis  extraordinary  conduct  towards 
te*  wife.  Tnatrem  answers  Imughtily  that,  since  she  has  lutraycd 
te  matxiinunud  Kcret.  ho  renounce*  her  for  ever,  and  tlmt  he 
ww  return  to  his  first  love,  a li^y  three  time*  more  beautiful  than 
^“Thu  cAwJier  declaration,  joined,  |)er- 
nga.  to  Tnstrem^  redoubted  [iruwess,  nroduce*  upon  Ganlurdin 
a wy  oiOerem  Hfect  from  what  might  fuvo  been  ex|iocted.  Hi* 
^?***^  **.  *hoiyly  excited  concerning  iho  unknown  beauty  of 
wlw  Tnstreoi  red  boreted,  and,  laying  a*ide  his  resenlineiit, 
re  remmee  the  firevd  of  our  hero,  and  the  Inwty  confidant  of  hia 
. ».  80.— Tristrem  conduct*  Ganliardin  towanU  his  mar- 
^ &cton  prince,  finding  himself  in  ilio  do- 
' ®*  ap|ifehen*ivo  that  Tristrem  is  lead- 

todretK  Tnstroni  explains  to  him  tlmt  the  gmnt  has 
te*  vassal ; accordingly,  Bolugog  attends  him  iit  his  call, 
apon  a crutiA.  61.  88.— The  giant,  at  Tristrem's  com- 

JshM  the  kmghts  mtothc  splendid  hall,  which  hod  lKy;n 

eobnreted  m honour  of  the  Queen  of  Cornwall.  The  beauty  of 
TSe^  ud  Brerewiun,  a*  repTMcnted  in  sculpture,  luoduccs 
Oanhardin.  that,  staggering  backwnriU.  ho  falls 
tod  breaks  Jos  bead  81  64  — When  Garhardtu  recovers  from  his 
■»*»>  behold*  tlu  fiKun**,  especially  that  of  Hreng- 
wiiB.^wto  M repterented  with  the  faul  cup  in  her  hand,  be  fraiik- 
l^actaowledtra.  ^(  the  breuly  of  Ysonde  is  far  superior  to  that 
rereretre;  tiiatTrsdrem  is  perfMtJyjuatifiahle  ui  every  fioint 
ofSa  cootoet ; and  that  bo  hinundf  is  so  dueidy  wouudeu  by  the 
aae^  of  Brengv^n,  that  he  must  see  her,  or  peruh. 

and  Ganliardin  set  out  together  fin  Eng- 
Mdand  (be  former  promise*  the  Breton  his  utmost  interest  to 
revere  hu, suit  vnth  Bmgwoin.  68.— A new  character  is  intro- 
Tto  IS  Canadre,  constable  to  King  Mark,  and  a lover  of 
TinaJs  ^ for  that  good  monarch  was  very  unfortunate  in  his 
CMireid  fewmn^.  87.  88.— Canados,  hearing  the  Queen  sing 
*reo*  tire  lay*  which  Tristrem  had  composed,  discourteously  in- 
tou^  to,  and  assure*  her  that  she  is  wrong  in  doing  so : first, 
tecaase  bar  notes  lesomble  the  cries  of  an  owl,  or  the  bowling  of' 
a strere ; and,  secondly,  because  Tristrem,  to  whose  rompom- 
5>re  ree  >•  so  partial,  hre  proved  false  to  her,  and  marrit-u  the 
dnebter  of  tire  Iteke  ol  Bnttany.  89.  To.— Ysonde  uidiniid*  Ca- 
redes  aa  a sUnderore  cowoid.  loads  him  with  curses  and  ro- 
l*®™***  thrive  a*  ill  in  every  future  suit  os 

yh  to,  and  drives  tern  from  to  presence.  71.  79.- The  Queen, 
aBosMoUtoat  the  mtelligcny  site  has  received,  ride*  t<i  the  wood 
aab  Brengwam.  to  scyho  her  melancholy.  Tristrem,  and  his 
coHitoisant  broUiyin  law,  Oanhardin.  nmve  in  (he  same  fonvit, 
n.  74.  75 -Tristrem  sends  Ganliardin 
rehto  nog.  as  a ^en,  to  Ysonde.  Meanwhile,  the  dog  Peti- 
retire  recognises  hi*  foyer  master,  and  fawns  upon  him. 

tomrog,  by  Ganbaiiliirs  message,  and  by  the  token  of 
the^naf.  that  Tristrem  is  at  hand,  resolve*  to  lake  up  her  uIkmIo 
■ Ure  fenst  for  that  night  78 —The  Qaecn,  under  pn  tenco  of 

fonbi  in  the  wood. 
^ Tnslreni,  and  Brengwam  is  betrotli^  to 

S/ati  tss  77.  75— A^  dwelling  two  days  in  the  forest,  they  are 
PfyV***^*’*?*^  by  Canados,  wlio,  infomu^  by  a spy  of  what 
nad  BUpreMd.  raroes  with  Iho  wlmlo  fbreo  of  the  country  to 
to**  tea  nv^  prisoyr.  Trotrem  and  Ganhanlin  aro  aiiprii^  of 
Ito  dareer  hr  the  feithfiji  Gouvernayl.  Tlmy  are  compelled,  by 
tasnanfarr  of  the  assmiants,  to  fir  in  different  directions.  79. — 
Tsoato  I*  carried  back  to  court  by  Canadas,  who  Ixiuts  that 
Ttyrem  durst  not  Slay  against  him.  The  Queen  and  Breng- 
12?  "«**»*i*““  '^-Oanhardin  having  fled  to 

totopy.  l^trem  remains  alone  in  Cornwall,  ilisguweil  as  a 
reggre^wito  cap  and  elappw.''  It  would  seem  Brengwain  dis- 
'*5  liM  emufuct.  and  threaten*  to  betray  hi*  interviews 
tok  Ysoside-  Par,  howevM.  from  doing  so.  Ysonde’*  faithful 
reredant  pomU  out  to  Mark  the  danger  which  ho  ran  from  the 
«»»^wmguore  hive  of  Caiiailas  to  bis  Queen.  83.— King  Mark, 
renpd  at  the  iMofenco  of  his  cystable.  bunislies  him  from  his 
tort ; and  One  Queen,  reconciled  to  her  attendant,  admires  her 
rextenty  in  lying. 

Bauas  »4.  85.— In  a conversation  between  Brengwain  and 
/•toe.  Ibo  Queen  nmlieatns  the  courage  of  lier  lover,  who 
toto  to  haro  sunk  m Breiigwain's  opinioii  since  the  last  oilven- 
S .*9*  Brengwam  is  prevaildl  on  to  introduce  him 

toi  rardit  to  thu  Quean  s rhanilior ; m discharging  this  offioo,  she 
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upbraid*  him  for  retroatiny  predpitately  with  Ganhanlin  before 
ihcir  enemiea.  Tristrem  replies,  by  desiriy  that  a tournament 
might  be  proclaimed,  in  which  hi*  hrother  in-law  and  be  oiight 
vindicate  their  ro|>utation.  86.  87.— The  tournament  being  on- 
nuunci-d,  Canados  and  Meriadok  undertake  tlio  tiart  of  chullcn- 
gera  Ganlurdin  returns  from  Brittany  to  join  I'ristrem ; tliey 
*•*”*»'  readily  be  guessed,  llie  op(Ki*ite  side  from  Canados. 
w hen  tlic  encounter  commences,  Tristrem,  remetnbering  his  old 
craarrel  with  the  taJo-te.-anng  Meriadok,  attacks  and  wound*  him 
desperately.  88.  89.  90.— A slurp  and  duliiou*  conflict  takes  place 
betwixt  Canados  and  Gonhardin,  till  Tristrem,  coming  to  the  as- 
sistance of  his  brothor  at  arins,  unhorses  and  slays  hi*  antago- 
nwt.  TIus  bloody  terminabon  of  the  Justs  occosioiu  a gi-iuii^ 
cummotioo.  of  which  Tristrem  avails  himself  to  take  vengeance 
on  hi*  enemies.  With  Hie  assistance  of  Gonluirdin.  he  slay*  and 
rout*  all  Uut  withstand  liim,  and  the  " courtly  tale-carrieni  ore 
shamefully  worsted." 

filanza*  9i.  9a.  93.— Brengwain  nyoiers  in  the  defeat  of  lior 
enemies.  Tristrem  and  Ganlurdin  retire  to  Brittany.  Hero  Tris- 
trem  IS  aretMted  by  a young  knight,  wearing  no  stioos,  who  had 
sought  him  for  a long  time.  This  youm;  warrior,  whose  name  is 
also  Tniitrem,  tlirows  himself  at  the  feet  of  our  hero,  and  bo- 
KieclM-s  his  assistance  in  a perilous  adventure.  A knight  lias  bo- 
reovwl  liitii  of  his  Imlv.  Tlio  ravisber,  with  his  seven  brethren, 
and  seven  oilier  knights,  are  to  escort  their  prize,  upon  that  very 
day,  to  some  place  of  security  ; the  supjiliant  knight  piu|)o*c*  to 
ms  numesako  to  assist  him  in  her  rescue.  Tristrem  re-adily  os- 
Reiils.  91.  95. — The  two  knight*  nnn  themselves,  and  pruiuru 
lor  luttio  : they  attack  llw  turty  of  ravishers , on  a " lee  beside  a 
(Jiresl  " Tristrem,  ilic  younger,  is  soon  slain  ; our  hero  avenges 
his  death,  and  slay*  the  fifleen  knighu.  In  this  battle  he  rc- 
ceiiTS  un  arrow  in  hia  old  wound. 

*•••** 

Hero  the  Aiichinlcck  MS.  abruptly  concludes ; the  remainder 
of  the  Humance  being  tom  away. 


I. 

In  Wales*  tho  was  a KiiiR, 

That  hinht  Triamoiir; 

He  liadde  a douphter  yinp, 

Was  hoton  Hlaunchc  Flour; 

Vrpant  with  pret  werinp, 

Hisegtd  him  in  his  tour, 

To  winne  that  swetc  thinp, 

And  bring  hir  to  his  hour, 

With  fight; 

Tristrem  with  gret  honour, 

Hiconi  the  Kinges  knighi. 

II. 

Vrpnn  pan  Wales  held. 

With  wrong',  for  sothc  to  say; 

Oft  and  vnselue, 

Of  Triamoiir  tok  he  pray  : 

Triamour  to  Tristrem  telo, 

Opon  a somers  day, 

Wales  he  wald  him  yeld, 

Yif  he  it  winne  may, 

Right  than ; 

Tristrem  with  outen  nay. 

With  were,  Wales  wan. 

III. 

Tristrem  mett  Vrcan, 

In  that  feld  to  fight 
To  him  seyd  he  than, 

As  a douhti  knight, 

— “ Thou  slough  mi  brother  Morgan 
At  the  mete  ful  right ; 

As  Y am  douhti  man. 

His  detn  thou  hist  to-night, 

Mifo;”- 

Tristrem  seyd  aplight, 

“ So  [hopejt  Y the  to  slo.” 

IV. 

Tvelue  fete  was  the  wand. 

That  V’rgan  wald  with  play; 

His  sirok  may  no  man  stana, 

Ferly  yif  Tristrem  may; 

Tristrem  vantage  fand, 

Hia  clobbe  fell  oway  ; 

And  of  the  gcauntes  hand, 

Tristrem  smot,  that  day, 

In  lede  : 

It  ha*  ton  otorved  in  the  Introduction,  that  ^Ya]es  originally 
comprehended  all  the  western  part*  of  Engliind .'which  long  con- 
tinued in  the  iHisst^inn  of  Iho  Gael  or  Aboriginal  CclU.  Tri- 
anuHir  and  Blauncho  Fluurc  are,  however,  names  of  .Nornian 
derivation. 

t I ilo  not  find  this  personage  in  the  prose  ronmneo  hut  ho 
seems  to  bonlliided  to  in  tho  Fragments.  See  ii.  394. 

; 111  tlie  .M.S.  “ keiHc. " 
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SIR  TRISTREH. 


Tristrem,  for  sothe  to  say, 

The  geaunt  gert  he  blede. 

V. 

Vrgan  a]  in  tene, 

Faught  with  his  left  hand ; 

Oghain  Tristrem  kenc, 

A stem  stroke  he  fand, 

Opon  hb  hclme  so  schene, 

That  to  the  groiinde  he  wand 
Bot  vp  he  stirt  bidenc, 

And  hcried  Codes  sand,* 

Almight ; 

Tristrem  with  his  brand. 

Fast  gan  to  hght. 

VI. 

The  geaunt  aroumehe  stode, 

His  bond  he  tint  Y wis; 

He  fleighc  as  he  wer  wode, 

Thei  that  the  castel  is ; 

Tristrem  trad  in  the  l)lod, 

And  fond  the  bond  that  was  hb ; 

Oway  Sir  Tristrem  yode  ; 

The  geaunt  com  with  this, 

_ And  sought. 

To  hele  hb  honde  that  was  hb, 

Salues  hadde  he  brought 

VII. 

Vrgan  the  geaunt  vnride 
After  Sir  Tristrem  wan  ; 

The  cuntre  fer  and  wide, 

Y-gndred  was  bi  than  ; 

Tristrem  thought  that  tide, 

— “ Y take  that  me  Code  an — 

On  a brigge  he  gan  abide; 

Bihcld  tiler  mani  a man ; 

Thai  mett : 

^ Vrgan  to  Tristrem  ran, 

And  grimli  there  thai  gret 

VIII. 

Strokes  of  miehel  might, 

Thai  delten  Item  bitvene ; 

That  thurch  her  brinies  bright, 

Her  bother  blodc  was  sene ; 

Tristrem  faught  as  a knight, 

And  Vrgan  al  in  tene, 

Yaf  him  a stroke  vnlight; 

His  scheld  he  clef  bitvene, 

A-tvo 

Tristrem  with  outen  wene, 

Nas  neuer  are  so  wo. 

* Af  explained  bv  an  inxenknu  frienil.  “ Blcaaed  God'a  son," 
nitlwr  perhapa,  ‘ Ood’i  aent,"  <.  a.  " God’«  amlianador.” 

/ The  colour!  of  thU  marrellou*  hound  are  not  more  extraor* 
unary  than  Umae  which  decorated  the  pemon  of  Jourdain  de 
rV  ®*/  * charnidun  of  Romance.  He  win  pied  like  a jay ; one 
of  hi*  IciTi  bciiit  w hiter  than  *nnw,  the  other  blacker  than  w<ny  ; 
®l>o  arm  n^-coloiircd,  and  the  other  of  a yellow  or  dtron  hue : 
bMide  which  Im  had  a blood  red  croaslot  imiirinted  on  each 
■boulder.*  This  rJiilduh  la«le  for  the  marvellou*  marked  Uie  do- 
My  of  romantic  fiction.  Peticrewo  u llio  Cru  of  Mr.  D<hico'» 
Fraxmont.  Out  of  the  ilieht  mention  of  Blaiinclio  Floure,  the 
Miichter  of  Triamour,  ana  of  lit*  dox.  the  author  of  tlio  iiroao 
folio  M-ema  to  have  weaved  the  tragical  adventure  of  Belinda, 
PrmcMi  of  France.  wImi,  desperately  enamoured  of  Tristrem. 
alew  bcraelf  upon  Ida  departure  fVom  the  court  of  Kins  Plmra- 
*»®tid.  On  her  doathbcii  aho  aent  to  the  knielit  a (air  “ bratchet,” 
* *f*J*t.  w-ritten  with  her  own  blood.  ^ Commo  celui  meurt 
aid.  qui  de  amours  meurt,  ct  no  peuat  de  son  amour  tiouvcr  mer- 
ci-  — Trt$tan,  (T.  xxv. 

_ I In  the  conduct  of  the  story  of  Sir  Tristrem,  the  moat  strikinx 
eircumsianre  is  the  extreme  ingratitude  ond  prutligacy  of  tlio 
hero.  Tlint  a vreus  ehrvalUr,  who  is  held  forth  ns  llin  model 
of  perfection,  shouhl.  rear  after  year,  persist  in  an  incestuous 
(ximme^  with  the  wife  of  his  uncle,  and  of  an  uncle  to  whom 
lie  ••wed  hU  life  and  meant  of  living,  and  by  whose  sword  he 
was  dubteil  a km'xht,  roust  appear  mniwtrout  to  iImisc  who  derive 
iwir  notioris  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  rather  fr<>m  theory  tlion 
mm  iicrusing  the  originalt.  And  ce  rtainly  it  forms  an  apoloxy 
for  ihu«e  by  whom  such  nmiancct,  often  containinx  matters  of 
atreat  interest  and  curiosity,  wore  consi'xned  to  oblivion,  that  the* 
tnumlity  which  they  taught  was  so  voxuo  and  Ilexiblo  in  its  nature, 
<u  to  draw  a veil  over  the  must  ubominoble  crimes.  In  later 
ttme*.  indeed,  the  romance  writera.  who  treated  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
nave  endeavoured  in  some  dexroo  to  {wlliate  tlio  enormity  of  his 
pnit.  by  paintinr  hia  undo  Mark  a*  a base,  feloiiioas,  and 
treadr-rou  bastard,  for  w Horn  no  ixnominy  could  bo  too  vilo  i 
in  short,  lu  plus  vil  roy,  el  le  plus  iiubecillo  recreu  qni  fut.” 
In  Iho  FrcwJi  folio,  be  Is  accused  of  repeated  atlcnipt*  to  murder 
rnstrem.  b^ause  a certain  dwarf  had  foretold  tiiat  Iw  should  be 
ois honoured  by  him.  Ho  is  stated  to  have  murdered,  by  feloiiy, 

• Lu  Fhfo  «r  Proii«»ser  dr  Jountaln  d*  BZero,  Part.i,  lyjj. 


IX. 

Eft  Vigan  smot  with  main, 

And  of  that  stroke  he  miate; 
Tristrem  smot  ogayn, 

And  thurch  his  body  bo  threste; 
Vrcan  lepc  vnfain, 

Ouer  the  bregge  he  dcste : 
Tristrem  hath  Vrgan  slain, 

That  alle  the  cuntre  wist, 
Withwille; 

The  King  tho  Tristrem  kist. 
And  Wales  tho  yeld  him  lille. 


The  King  a welp  he  brought, 

Bifor  Tristrem  the  trewe : 

What  colour  he  was  wrought. 

Now  Ichil  you  schewe ; 

Silke  nas  non  so  soft. 

He  was  r^e,  grene,  and  blewe ; 
Thai  that  him  scighen  oft. 

Of  him  hadde  gamcn  and  glewe, 
Y wis 

His  name  was  Peticrewe,t 
Of  him  was  michel  priis. 


The  King  Triamour, 

Yafhim  Tristrem  the  hende; 
For  he  brought  out  of  dolour. 
Him  and  al  bis  kende; 
Tristrem  with  gret  honour, 
Kidde  that  he  was  hende; 

He  yaf  to  Blaunchc  Flour, 
Wales  with  outen  ende, 
Bidene ; 

And  Peticrowe  he  gan  sende, 
To  dame  Ysonde  the  Quene. 


Ysonde,  with  outen  les, 

Tho  bye  the  welp  had  sain. 

That  sche  had  made  his  pes, 

She  sent  word  ogayn ; 

Mark  herd  hou  it  wes. 

That  Vrgan  had  he  slayn ; 

Mes^ngers  he  ches, 

Tristrem  for  to  frain, 

That  fre : 

Mark  was  ferly  fain, 

And  Tristrem  kist  he.1 

hif  own  broiher,  ami  many  oilier  xood  knixhta ; and,  wlat  wu 
yet  more  un^pa^onoble,  altbcHixh  hia  autnecte  were  cowardly  to 
a pro\-orb.  the  kinx  wa*  more  cowardly  than  thran  all.  The  u- 
thor,  m short,  ha*  been  so  succcoftil  in  onnjurinx  up  all  the  dr 
MmatoncM  wjuefa  con  apoloxize  for  his  heroine's  frailly,  that 
Monsieur  de  Tressan  thinks  the  reader  must  be  very  nonrasi 
w|»  can  blame  hw.  But.  without  examininx  how  (hr,  m a moral 
ripw,  the  vice*  <ii  the  uncle  apoloxixe  for  the  incMt  and  adulteiy 
the  n^hew.  it  is  certain  llwt  the  dark  shadM  in  the  character 
of  Mark  can  neither  be  (uiiiHi  in  the  lexcnd  of  iSomaa  of  Ertal- 
doiino,  nor  in  tho  metrical  French  romsnee,  which  a/Torded,  in 
all  (ixoiiabuily,  materiab  for  the  massive  prooe  volume.  In  thsse 
ancient  poeim,  the  Kiof  of  Cornwall  is  merely  reprencnled  as  a 
Xim-natured  uxorious  wittol,  the  must  prominent  (baton  of 
wImc  dispositinn  seems  to  have  been  a blind  attachment  tot 
wife  and  nephew,  by  whom  be  was  deceived  and  biifisns 
Neitlicr  M the  pnidixncyof  Sir  Tri»frem  peculiar  to  that  < 

|wn.  beinx,  an  attribute  of  many  of  tlw  Knixhts  of  the  Round 
Talile,  against  whom  the  Irarneil  Asclutm  thus  invrixhs : **  b 
our  furofathora'  lime,  when  pniMutric,  os  a vtandinx  pome,  corrrrd 
and  overflowed  all  Eiixlaml,  lew  bookes  were  red  in  our  loonx.'’ 
savviiw  cortoyne  liookos  of  cbivalrio,  os  tber  sayil,  for  pastime 
ami  pleasure,  wliich,  as  tome  say,  were  maoe  In  monasteriee  by 
Idle  monkM  or  wanton  chanons.  As  one,  for  example.  Marti 
Arthurf.  Ibe  whole  idoasure  of  whirhe  tiouke  alandcth  in  law 
specvall  poyntes  ; in  open  mans  slaughtre,  and  bolde  bawdriX' 
in  which  buukes  those  be  counted  the  noblest  knixhtes  thaledo 
kill  tuiMt  men  without  any  quam-ll.  and  commit  fnwicat  adooul- 
trriiw  by  suticst  shifts  j as  Sir  Lancelot  with  the  wife  of  Kinx 
Arthtiri?.  his  maister : Sir  Tri*-ircm  with  the  wile  of  Klnr  Mtrk, 
his  uncle  t Syr  LamcrecJio  with  the  wife  of  Kinx  L«lc,  that  was 
ius  own  ounie.  This  is  good  stiifTe  for  wive  men  to  laughe  at, 
or  (wneat  nicn  to  take  (ileasure  at.  Yet  I know  when  GodV 
Bible  was  banished  the  c«Mirt.  ami  Maru  Arihure  receaved  into 
the  prinee’a  rbaxnbnr.  >Vhai  toyt  tlie  doily  readinx  of  such  a 
booke  may  work  in  tho  will  of  a yoox  gentleman,  or  a yooe 
manic,  that  livetli  weltlicly  ami  tdicly,  wise  men  can  judge,  tad  r 
ho^t  men  doe  piltio.”— Ahcham'x  Schools  Mcatar. 

'nio  mwt  apology  in  Sir  Tristram's  case,  may  Ik*  iIk*  powerful 
cflects  of  the  tolre  amourente;  but  many  carious  inlliPMiesa 
might  be  drawn  from  such  loose  morality  being  a dwtinxuislBnx 
feature  of  books  of  chivalry. 
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xm. 

Mark  gan  Triatrem  calle, 

And  toke  him  al  bidene, 

Cit^a,  caatela  all& 

Steward  as  he  nadde  bene; 

Who  waa  blithe  in  halle, 

Bot  Y Bonde  the  Quene ; 

Hou  80  it  achuld  bi  falle, 

Thai  playden  ai  bitvenc, 

Tho  tvo ; 

So  long  of  loue  thai  mene, 

That  Mark  aeighe  it  waa  so. 

XIV. 

Marke  aeighe  hou  it  is, 

What  loue  waa  hem  bitvene ; 
Certea  this  thought  was  his, 

Pul  wele  a wreken  to  ben  ; 

He  cleo^  Triatrem  with  this, 

And  oi  toke  him  the  Q.uene, 

And  flemed  hem  bothe  Y wis,* 

Out  of  his  eighe  sene, 

Away ; 

Blither,  with  outen  wcne, 

Neuer  ere  nar  thay. 

XV. 

A forest  fled  thai  lille, 

Triatrem  and  Ysonde  the  achene; 
No  hadde  thai  no  won  to  wille, 

Bot  the  wode  so  mene : 

Bi  holtea  and  bi  hUf^ 

Fore  Triatrem  and  the  Quene; 
Yaonde  of  ioie  hath  her  fille. 

And  Triatrem  with  outen  wene. 
As  thare; 

So  blithe  al  bidene, 

Nar  thai  neuer  are. 

XVI. 

Tnstrem  and  tnat  may. 

Wer  flemed  for  her  aede ; 

Hodain  aoth  to  say;, 

And  Peticrowe  with  hem  yede : 

In  on  erthe  houa  thai  lay: 

TTio  raches  with  hem  thai  lede; 
Triatrem  hem  taught  o day, 

Beates  to  tak  at  nede. 

An  hast; 

In  that  forest  fode, 

Triatrem  Hodain  gan  chast.t 


XVII. 

Triatr^  with  Hodain, 

A wilde  best  he  slough ; 

In  on  erthe  house  thailayn, 

Ther  hadde  thai  ioie  y-nough ; 

Etenea,  bi  old  dayn, 

• pme  m/tij  from  making  the  retreat  ofTristrem  am 
»■■■*»  affect  of  bo^hment  hr  Kinjr  .Murk.  Androt,  hc 
Mac  U>  th^  aatiiontr.  had  buet  Triitrem  with  a body  of  men 
«hB  re«iina«l  ananned.  and.  to  aay  troth,  almoat  nakid,  out  o 
!*■  opaninent  Tho  champion  Mcaiml  into  a chape 
tM  aea.  and  vraa  at  lencth  compelled  to  ihmw 

' difficulty  he  «ained  « 

^ ^ or  wlaod.  Meanwhile  Mark  commanded  that  YMmlr 
iro  to  ito  leper*  m a wor»e  puniahment  Umi 
biiniiM.  lo  1^^  he  had  onmoally  d«»Uiiwl  l»r.  From 
fceae  ■■arobte  and  dyeaeed  outcaaU  tho  Queen  i*  re«nicd  bj 
with  a body  of  Trutrom's  friend*  : for  hi*  valour  aiui 
MaMjr  had  altaebed  to  him  a iiron#  party  in  Cornwall.  TIm 
aanMaooe  new^  ihe  knlyht  from  porwliinir  on  the  ialand. 
waoa  Trwtrem  and  Y*ondo  ore  thu*  reunited,  they  diemira  Uioh 
UWwara.  and  plo^  into  Uw  depth*  of  the  fore«t  of  Moroy*, 
thay  Mala  mi  the  maimer  montioned  in  Uw  text,  and  in 
F pi  336. 

t the  dw.  i*  here  metaphorically  used  forlaeakin* 

^ to  the  chaoc.  which,  a*  every  nmrtiman  know*,  require* 

prow. folio.  wKich men. 
ittKTrffwt  Of  the  lorm  into  tho  in  ooiwetiucnce  ol 

jeaJf^y  of  Wny  Mark,  add*,  " lilocquoe 
tjawif  TTtMttran  a Huwn  [the  Hodaio  of  TomiuJ  a cha**er  sans 
fSa  • ra«niere. " Poachers. 

‘ folly  uoderstaiul  the  unp^noe  of  traininr  iloc*  to  chase, 

Hodain'*  fvlolily  and  attaeJiment  furore  In 
«?«radiuoaoftferonii^^  Ho  alone  could  rocoy 

C dUem*^  a*  a fool,  (»eo  m 387 ;)  be  alone  knew 

y ■>•■«**■»*  of  un^icted  frewy.  (TrU/an,  foeil.  cxi*.  ;>  and 
I rnitrem  wore  brou«ht  to  Com- 

y Hodain  left  the  wood,  without  tuniioc  aside  lo 

M aw  rfilm  *tw  wiffi  which  it  Mxmi^ed,  and  ran  itnisht 
■ tha  ehapd.  jnto  winch  be  was  admitted  by  Pemu*.  the  *quiro 


Had  wrought  it  with  outen  wought 
Ich  nigbt  sotn  to  sain, 

Thcr  til  thai  bothe  drough. 

With  might; 

Vnderwode  bough, 

Thai  knewen  day  and  night. 

XVIIL 

In  winter  it  was  hate, 

In  somer  it  was  cold ; 

Thai  hadden  a dem  gat. 

That  thai  no  man  tola ; 

No  hadde  thai  no  wines  wat, 

No  ale  that  was  old. 

No  no  gode  mete  thai  at, 

Thai  hadden  al  that  thai  wold. 

With  wille; 

For  loue  ich  other  bihalt. 

Her  non  might  of  other  fille. 

XIX. 

Tnstrem  on  an  hille  stode. 

As  he  biforn  hadde  mett ; 

Hefond  a wele  fulgode, 

Al  white  it  was  the  grete, 

Ther  to  Tristrem  yode. 

And  hende  Ysonde  the  swete; 

That  was  al  her  fode, 

And  wilde  flescho  thai  ete, 

And  mas: 

Swiche  ioiehndue  thai  neuer  yete, 
Tuelmoneth  thro  woukes  las. 

XX. 

Tristrem  on  a nay. 

Tok  Hodain  wel  erly ; 

A best  he  tok  to  pray, 

Bi  adern  sty : 

He  dight  it  with  outen  nay. 

And  horn  it  brought  an  heighe ; 
Aslepe  Ysonde  lay;  , 

Tnstrem  him  layd  hir  hi. 

The  Quen ; 

His  swerd  he  drough  titly. 

And  laid  it  hem  bitvene. 


XXI. 

An  hert  Mark  at  ran, 

Opon  that  ilke  day ; 

His  hunters  after  wan. 

A path  tho  founden  tnai; 
Tristrem  scighen  hve  than. 
And  Ysonde,  sothe  to  say  ; 
Seighe  thai  neuer  swiche  man. 
No  non  so  fair  a may. 

With  sight ; 

Bitven  hem  thcr  lay, 
Adrawen  swerd  wel  oright. 


of^trem,  who  watched  hi*  corp*os  “ lllccdemoorenl  Pemu* 
el  Hund^  nan*  boire  et  aoiia  manyeriet  quant  ilz  avoyem  fait 
luurdueil  »iir  Trwlan,  ilx  alloyent  sur  la  Ruyno  Y*oult.  "—Trfaian 
feiiillet  dcmiere.  ' 

* - in«nt.  perhap*  from  their  rippoMsd  vo- 
racity. They  aay  the  Kiny  of  Portuiptl  cannot  ait  at  hiTmcat 

but  nanl*  andetina  will  come  and  match  it  from  him."— Arni/ivAr 
of  r//e  Humtn^  Putle.  The  author  ha*  already  *aid  of  Mormint 
Uwit  lie  wM  an  eren  in  avenr  fi|ht.  Pytto  t..  *t  87.  In  the  COOT^ 
ptayai  tif  Scotland,  the  talc  ortho  Red  Etm  unth  Three  Ueade 
u mentioned  anionir  other  iKipular  atorie*  narrated  by  the  ahep-' 
henla.  Bntain  was  aiippoacil  of  old  lo  have  been  ix-oplcd  with 
liant*  in  the  followmir  manner  i A certain  Kin*  or  Greece  had 
twenty  daiiahicra.  manied  lo  prince*  and  men  of  rank.  It  ao  fell 
out,  that  all  tho  *iaP-r*  took  a fancy  to  mimler  their  husbonda. 
and  wore  only  prc'ciited  by  the  younyeat  Kivin*  information  of 
the  plot.  The  worthy  kin*,  much  acandnli/ed/banuiheil  all  hia 
daughter  to  Bmain.  a dcaert  tale,  which  then  firal  received  the 
name  i)i  Albion,  from  AJbin.  the  oMoft  uf  Uio  fair  convtcU. 
Here  the  female  colonist*  found  thcmsulve*  *o  much  at  ea«e. 
that  they  only  longeil  for  a littio  flirtation.  Tire  devil,  tho  earliut 
gallant  ol  anl^iity.  was  ready  to  indulge  them.— 

“ Ito  (cfklt  of  hello,  lhai  fmla  wight, 
hem  al  tlicr  Mlicht ; 

And  engeiKlenl  Uier  on  tbem, 

Oeauiita  dai  were  Mrong  men ; 

Ami  of  bom  coma  tho  ceMiinUe  rtroota, 

That  were  bcce<m  in  Uiia  I.Nid  " 

, . ChronirU  ajlht  King*  of  Bngland. 

Theeo  giant*  w;crc  extirpatml  by  Bnitiia  and  hia  follower*.  But 
the  caverTM  which  ihia  mighty  tribe  of  Annk  had  liewn  " without 
woiim,  (f.  a.  fatigiio,)  arc  atill  ahuwn  in  various  lurta  of  tho 
island,  ^rticularly  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  tho  scciw  of  our 
•loro.  See  Bo^ase’*  Corrtum/f.  p.  s»  The  larro  cavo  at 
Badtnawr  u called  tho  Giants’  Holt.  Ibid. 
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XXII. 

The  hunters  wenten  right. 

And  teld  Mark  bidene; 

The  leuedi  and  the  knight. 
Both  Mark  hath  sene ; 

He  knew  hem  wcl  bi  sight, 
The  swerd  lay  hem  bitvene ; 
A sonne  bem  ful  bright, 

Schon  open  the  Quenc, 

At  a bore ; 

On  her  face  so  schene. 

And  Mark  revved  ther  fore. 


XXIII. 

His  gloue  ho  put  ther  inne, 

The  sonne  to  were  oway ; 

Wrethc  Mark  gan  winne, 

Then  seyd  he — " Wei  ay, 

Yif  thai  weren  in  sinne, 

Nought  80  thai  no  lay, 

Lo,  hqu  thai  Hue  atvinne ; 

Thai  no  hede  nought  of  swicheplay,* 
V wis 

The  knightes  seyden  ay, 

— “ For  trewe  loue  it  is.”— 


XXIV. 

Tho  waked  Tristrem  the  trewe, 

And  swete  Y sonde  the  schene ; 

The  gloue  oway  thai  drewe, 

And  seyden  hem' bitvene ; 

For  Markes  thai  it  knewe, 

Thai  wist  he  had  ther  bene ; 

Tho  was  her  ioic  al  newe, 

That  he  hem  haddey-sene, 

With  sight ; 

With  that  com  knightes  kene. 

To  feche  tho  to  ful  right- 

XXV. 

To  court  were  comen  tho  to, 

That  in  the  forest  were : 

Mark  kist  Ysonde  tho. 

And  Tristrem  trewe  fqre. 

Forgheuen  hem  was  her  wo. 

No  were  thai  ncuer  so  dere ; 

Tristrem  the  bailif  gan  to, 

Swiftly  for  to  stere, 

A stounde ; 

Of  loue  who  w’il  ler^ 

Listen  now  the  grounds. 

• It  may  appear  aappriwig  to  some  of  my  roadera,  that  Mark 
should  adopt  a firm  belit*f  «if  the  innocence  of  his  wife  and  nephew, 
merely  from  findini;  them  asleep  with  the  naked  sword  laid  be- 
twixt them ; but,  in  the  middle  Ofcs,  this  circumstance  was  an 
ackoowlcitgcii  and  formal  emblem  of  tho  strictest  continence  be- 
twixt persons,  wIki,  from  whatever  cause,  were  placed  in  circura- 
sUnces  otherwi.ns  suspicious.  In  Germany,  when  the  nmrTiage  of 
tho  (Treat  was  solomnir.cd  by  proxy,  it  was  ileemo«l  necessary,  to 
prevent  any  cavil  or  chance  of  future  repudiation,  tliat  a sort  of 
emblematical  consummation  should  also  take  place.  The  renre- 
sontative,  therefore,  of  tho  royal  bridofroom,  was  fairly  bcrldcsl 
with  tho  lady,  whom  he  had  married  as  his  master’s  proxy.  This 
ceremony  of  betl-rprung,  as  it  was  termed,  took  place  when 
Louis,  county  lalatino  of  Wcldcnz,  as  proxy  for  tho  Duke  of 
Austria,  was  wedded  to  tlir  fair  Princess  of  Biinfundy.  The 
bridu  WHS  lahi  inn  stately  bed,  upon  which  tiv;  count,  in  presence 
of  the  Indies  of  the  court,  rcclinM  himself,  nlaciny  his  ncht  lo?, 
lichtly  Ixxjtcd,  under  tho  cover.  A nnkcri  sword,  emblem 
.of  continence,  was  iilaccd  betwixt  tho  i>arties  -.  and  tms  particu- 
lar circumstanoo  announced  to  all  the  worht  the  typical  nature 
of  the  ceremony.* 

The  samo  custom  is  sometimes  referred  to  in  romances.  In 
that  of  Ami*  and  Anullon,  nlrcadv  quoted,  (see  note  on  sianp 
106,  Fytte  II.,)  wo  arc  informed,  that  while  Amis  occupied  the 
place  of  his  friend  at  his  court,  and  was  received  by  Amelion's 
lady  as  her  husliand,  ^ 

“ Whan  It  was  cotnen  to  tha  nlsnl, 

Schir  Aral*  ami  Uiat  leuedi  bright, 

Tobol  thai  can  go: 

When  thai  tojtither  y-l«rd, 

Schir  Araia  his  asreid  out  braid, 

And  layd  beudx  hem  tua” 

Upon  Sir  Amolion's  return,  ho  adopts,  but  with  bettor  reason, 
the  conclusion,  inferred  by  King  Mark  from  a similar  circum- 

•*ttnco(  . , 

'•  TVir  Irtfdi  as  the  asked  him  tho, 

Whi  that  h«  hadde  Tam  so, 

Al  Own  foorien  nlatil, 

Lakl  his  sward  brluen  hem  to, 

Tisil  aehe  nndunst  nonght  for  wale  na  sro, 

Touctw  ha  bod)  aright  1 


XXVI. 

So  bifcl  bidene, 

Opon  a Bomers  day, 

Tristrem  and  the  Quen, 
Stalked  to  her  play, 

The  duerwe  hem  hath  sene ; 

To  Mark  gan  he  say, 

— “ Sir  King,  with  outenwene, 
Thi  wiif  is  now  oway. 

And  thi  knight ; 
Wende  fast  as  thou  may, 

Of  take  hem  yif  thou  might. 

XXVII. 

Mark  King  after  ran  ; 

That  thai  bothe  y-se ; 

' Tristrem  scyd  than, 

— “ Ysonde,  sehent  er  wo; 
Forthoughtes  that  we  can. 
For  hole  no  may  it  be 
Nttsneuer  so  sori  man, 
Tristrem  than  was  he,t 
That  hende : 

— “ For  dout  of  doth  Y fle. 
In  sorwe  and  wo  Y wende. 


XXVIII. 

“ Y fle  for  dout  of  deth,' 

Y dar  no  leng  abide ; 

In  wo  mi  liif  to  lede, 

Bi  this  forestes  side 
A ring  Ysonde  him  bede. 

To  tokening  at  that  tide ; 

He  fleighe  forth  in  gret  drwie, 

In  wode  him  for  to  hide, 

Bidene ; 

To  seken  him  fast  thai  ride; 
Thai  founden  hot  the  Q.uen. 

XXIX. 

Tristrem  is  went  oway. 

As  it  nought  hadde  y-bene : 
For  thi  the  knightes  gan  say, 
That  wrong  Markes  had  sen  ;t 
For  her  than  prayd  thai, 

That  Mark  forghaf  the  Q.uene; 
Tristrem  with  Ysonde  lay, 

That  night  with  outen  wene. 
And  w;ok. 

And  plaidcn  ay  bitvene, 

His  leue  of  hir  ho  tok. 


• tVils  rxlmnrrtlnary  eruKom  it  rbikadei)  In  Die  following  pwssge  of  sn  oM 
y I “ Mr-fW.  Y m ; siid  then  SprinaUrrs,  to  nuke  him  msAler,  mid  him  Dial 


hs  wouM  m ptoxy,  and  marry  h«r  f.ir  him,  and  he  wita  Her  me  (itk  mgm. 
with  a nakal  cudaei  betwixt  them,  and  make  aim  a king  of  beggars" — /omal 
Cr*»,  Act  V.  Se.  II.  KirtI  acted  In  1611. 


Sir  Amelion  bethought  him  than 
Hit  lirolher  was  a true  man. 

That  bai)  to  done  apVght." 

A limilar  circumstancu  occiini  in  the  AraHan  ToIm.  wheir 
Alndtlin  having,  by  virtue  of  Uie  magic  lamp,  introdaceci  himst-lf 
into  tho  bed  of  a princen-s.  lays  his  naked  aabro  betwixt  them,  to 
signify,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  abunc  that  0[mrtunity.  In  tho 
fiilio  TrUtan  this  circumstance  is  omitted,  perhatM  because  the 
etidcnco  of  innoceniM  waa  thought  too  slight  to  mry  cm- 
\iction  even  to  King  Mark.  That  monarch  finda  tha  Qu«'i  n 
almic  during  Tristrem 'a  absence,  and  carries  lier  away  bcibre  hu 

'*M*n  the  French  folio,  Tristrem,  in  bis  absence  from  his  mirtreM, 
exhausts  his  grief  in  long  lamentable  poems.  One  of  these,  rall- 
eil  the  Lay  of  Death,  contniiis  some  pndty  and  pathetic  nosst- 
gcs.  Mons.  do  'rresion  has  given  an  imitation  ofthe  Lai  MorUl, 
or  Lay  rd' Death,  in  the  Carpi  d’Exrraiu.  •mil  p.fti. 

J Thp  l>aron.«i  of  Cornwall  were  very  indulgent  to  the  frailties  « 
the  fair  sex.  The  folirMi  inform  us.  that  Morgoyi,  the  Wse  enchan- 
tress, had  construcii-d  a drinkm^-bom,  out  of  which  no  manwxl 
woman  could  drink  witlmut  spilling,  unless  she  had  been 
ly  fitithful  to  her  husband.  This  touchstone  of  matrimoniaJ 
fidelity  slic  d«  --;>:rtd>ed.  by  a knight,  to  the  court  of  King  Arthor. 
hoping  to  dishonour  the  lovely  Queen  Guenever.  Ihit  .Sir  Lamo- 
rarko  de  Galis  met  tho  measemrer,  and  compelled  him  to  go  to 
the  court  of  King  .Mark,  whom  he  hated,  and  there  to  exhibit  we 
enchanted  born.  That  fair  Ysonde  failed  in  tho  proof  is  notjW- 
prising;  but  ofnll  the  ladies  present  at  the  covr  plenirre.  km 
only  cxjuld  drink  witlsmt  spilling  the  wnc.  Mark  hereuf^ 
moxxd.  in  hw  parliament,  that  a large  bonfire  should  be  mads  W 
tho  reception  of  the  Indies  of  his  conrt  in  general,  and  Yso^ 
among  others.  But  his  liege  men  withstood  him  roanfullr.  U 
he  would  or  could,”  they  said,  ” he  might  bum  liis  own  w* 
as  for  theirs,  they  would  not  slay  them  for  such  a trifle."  The 
King  became' yet  more  astonishw  and  incensed  al  their 
tion  : but  tl»  barons  were  intractable,  and  voted  unanimousi.r. 
that  the  boro  had  been  made  by  false  witetery,  and  only  to  cat^ 
dclKtIo  and  strife  among  true  lowrs ; and  many  knights  tns« 
their  vow,  that  if  ever  they  caught  Murrain  the  cootnvw,  t^y 
would  sisiw  lier  slmrl  eourtesy.  Mark  at  length  suecumbed,  srici 
the  following  gnieious  speech  from  the  throne * Fair  w,  « K 
will  not  burn  your  wives,  I will  alto  acquit  mine,  and  bojil  t« 
trial  of  the  hom  as  false  witchcrafl."  TWs  bom  occuri  m to 
tale  of  the  Bay  and  the  Mantle,  in  the  Raique*  tj  Ancient  Pat 
try,  vol.  itL 
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XXX. 

Tristrem  ia  went  oway, 

With  outen  coming  oghain ; 
And  aiketh  for  sothe  to  sain. 

With  aorwe  and  michel  pain ; 
Triatrem  fareth  ay. 

As  man  that  waid  be  slain ; 
Bothe  night  and  day, 

Figbtes  for  to  frain* 

That  fre ; 

Spaine  he  hath  thurch  sayn, 
Geauntea  be  slough  thre.* 

XXXI. 

Out  of  Spaine  be  rade, 

Rohande  sones  to  se ; 

Gamen  and  ioie  thai  made ; 

Welcom  to  hem  was  he ; 

As  lord  he  ther  shade, 

As  gode  skil  wald  be ; 

Thai  boden  him  landes  brade. 
That  he  wan  hem  fre, 

He  thought ; 

He  seyd. — “ Thank  haue  ye. 
Your  londcs  Y nought.’ — 

XXXII. 

In  to  Bretein  he  ches, 

Bicome  the  Doukes  knight  :t 
He  set  his  lend  in  pes, 

That  arst  was  ful  of  fight ; 

Al  that  the  Doukes  wes, 

He  wan  oghain  with  right ; 

He  bede  him  with  outen 
His  doohter  that  was  bright. 
In  land : 

That  maiden  Y sonde  hight. 
With  the  white  hand. 


xxxm. 

Tristremes  loue  was  strong, 

On  swete  Y sonde  the  Quene ; 
Of  Ysonde  he  made  a song, 
That  song  Ysonde  bidcne,t 
The  maiden  wende  al  wrong, 

Of  hir  it  hadde  y-bene ; 

Hir  wening  was  so  long. 

To  hir  fader  hye  gan  raene, 

_ For  nede ; 

Ysonde  with  hand  scheno, 
TVietrem  to  wiue  thai  bede. 


XXXV. 

That  in  his  hert  he  fand, 

And  trewely  thought  he  ay  • 
The  forward  fast  he  band, 

With  Ysonde.  that  may 
With  the  while  hand, 

He  spoused  that  day ; 

O night  ich  vnderstand, 

To  bourewenten  that 
On  bedde; 
Tristrem  ring  fel  owny 
As  men  to  chaunibor  him  ledde. 

XXXVI. 

Tristrem  biheld  that  ring, 

Tho  was  his  hert  ful  wo ; 

— " Oghain  me  swiche  a thmgi 
Dedo  neuer  Ysonde  so  ; 

Mark  her  lord  liie  King, 

With  tresoun  may  hir  to ; 
Mine  hert  may  no  man  bring, 
For  no  thing  hir  fro. 

That  fre ; 

Ich  haue  tvinned  ous  to. 

The  wrong  is  al  in  me.”— 


XXXVII. 

Tnstrem  to  bedde  yede, 

With  hert  ful  of  care 
He  seyd,— “ The  dem 
Do  It  Y no  dare — i 
The  niaidcn  he  fur  bede, 

Yif  it  hir  w'illc  ware? 

The  maidc  answered  in  lede, 

— ” Ther  of  haue  thou  no  care, 

Al  stille; 

Y nil  desiri  na  mar^ 

Bot  at  thine  owen  wille.”— 

_ , XXXVIU. 

Her  fader  on  a day, 

Y af  hem  londes  wide ; 

Fer  in  that  cuntray,, 

Markes  were  set  biside ; 

Bitvene  the  Douke  thai  had  ben  ay 
And  a geaunt  vnride ; 

No  most  ther  no  man  play. 

That  ho  no  dede  him  abide, 

And  fight; 

Lesen  he  schuld  his  pride, 

Were  he  king  or  knight. 


XXXIV. 

Tristrem  a wil  is  inne, 

Has  founden  in  his  thought: 

— “ Mark  min  em  hath  sinne ; 

he  hath  ous  wrought ; 

Icham  in  aorwe  and  pine, 

Ther  to  hye  hath  me  brought ; 

Hir  loue  Y say  is  mine. 

The  boke  scyt  it  is  nought 
With  right 

The  maiden  more  he  sought. 

For  sche  Ysonde  highL 

' Bp«Ib.  whoM  UMWt  tfcrtflo  proWnces  wore  ro  Iona  pomomed  by 
tbe  Sanceoa.  wu,  to  the  roiuanccn,  a aort  of  fuiry-land.  GiunU. 
ydwntew.  and  OMtutrotu  payniuu  of  evoiy  tort,  wore  to  be 
fiKodamcKic— 

■ — **  Ibt  Jvk  tT&Mef  law  mirinir  Spalo.” 

OzJ^rd  Pritt  Potm  oh  PaXtt6n$, 

tltmisinnpri  ejf  am!  ptribn’itUly  in  Tri-<trom  rbonHineRriifn- 
y M fci*  pilot;  ol'  Fi'Imn'-  US  if  wiu  iiooplwi  by  ti  rotooy 

aiod  Wulcf.  (Iiirins  fliu  dwtrurfion*  of  the  lluman  em- 
JJt  R ••  at  feaat  cortiiin  lhai  fhe  «hmJ  citgfDtrw 

wjW  BribaDi  €ir  AnnoticfiTiy,  coincultti  with  thtiiM!  of  the  Cornish 
VeWn,  with  whom  th*»y  on  a Siit«ro«iri>(!. 

with  wbrwi  j«ir  Tristr,-m  tefiisps,  iimi  wiioso 

beaftorwao!*  itmrrii-U,  it  eaJlotl  FJ-mmun,  in  stamta  5a. 

the  nomsnre  he  is  namiii  Hm'l.  pn»lnii.!y  tn  tdentify  Inm 
JJPtae  EaxlOril  nf  Brelmm«‘,  inoniiimed  by  Ihi*  P^jwdoTifrpin,  us 
ma  in  his  day,  flu-  su'-jert  of  popoiar  js»t*try.  ’*  Oealliis, 
tnhas  <MatTiit(o  didtur  Nantes  , . . . <te  noe  cemtiir  in 
ttshbita  axpM)  in  bodieruum  diL-in,  (fuia  inminicru  fecit  niirabi' 
xi. 

! The  poet  hers  takes  an  advantage  of  the  two  Ysoadcs  lieariitir 
g *•»*  naroe,  «d«ich  is  entiroly  loit  in  tlie  folio.  Ysondo  or 
wiuaoy.  bearina  Trwtreai  ling  a lay  io  praise  of  the  Queen  of 
yptsafl.  b indneed  to  believe  him  her  lover,  and  to  beg  her 
y*  snthoiHO  Uidr  union.  Thus,  their  marriage  is  brought 
■sott  with  more  apotogy  m TrisUem’s  infidelity  than  ootdd 


XXXIX. 

— " Tristrem,  Y the  for  bede, 

For  the  loue  of  me ; 

No  hunte  thou  for  no  nede, 

Bi  yond  the  arm  of  the  so 
Beliagog  is  vnrede, 

A stern  geaunt  is  he : 

Of  him  thou  owest  to  arede ; 

Thou  flough  his  brother  tbre, 

In  fight ; 

Vrgan  and  Morgan  vnfre, 

And  Moraunill  the  noble  knight. 

otherwiM  luiyo  been  Aimislied.  This  is  one  of  the  eircnmttan- 
f«  omitted  in  this  tmMio  romance,  which  marks  the  antimiity 
and  nngmality  of  Thomas’s  poem.  In  the  former  woric,  the 
rasemblance  of  names  occasions  unnecessary  embarraasment 
to  tiM  reader,  witiiout  in  any  way  contribating  to  advance  the 

pitH. 

I “ Tnsiw  ae  coucha  aveerjues  Yseult  Lc  luminaire  ardoitsi 
clor,  (Wo  Tnstan  imiivoit  hien  vcoir  la  lieaulte  do  Yseult.  Elle 
ovoit  la  bouche  hlaiiclic  et  tendre,  yeux  vew  rians,  Im  suurdiz 
bruns  et  bien  nsns,  la  face  clero  et  vcrmcille.  Tristan  la  liaiae  et 
a^lle ; ct  (juunt  il  luy  s<iuvieiit  de  ia  Reyne  Yseult  de  Coroou* 
aillc.  sia  tuute  perdu  la  voullcnt'^  re  surplus  iairc.  Cesie  Yseult 
cst  devant  luy,  cl  I'autre  (»t  en  Cumouailles,  qiii  luy  oeflend,  si 
Cher  coynmc  il  aymu  son  conw,  quo  a ecste  Yseult  ne  face  ebuae, 
(jui  n viltcnnio  luy  tditriie.  A lui  demouro  ’fiistan  avccquee  Yseult 
sa  femme ; et  die,  <wi  d'autro  t^ulusriiio  d'accolleret  de  batsw 
jmsuvoit  nen,  s'oiidort  catre  lo  bras  do  Tristan."— rHs/^TS 
la. 

what  purpoao  the  minstrel  bos  ea- 
tablishcd  this  relationaliip  among  all  tfie  persons  who  fell  under 
tte  swred  of  Tristrem.  Perhaps  it  is  only  mount,  that  they  were 
brethren  m mms,  a sacred  bond  of  union,  wliich  (diivahr  bor- 
rowed from  the  Postbrmdalag  of  Scandinam.  In  Pagan  timea. 
It  WM  formed  by  minifliiig  llie  bl>«>d  of  the  future  bribers,  or 
which  they  mutually  tasted,  in  tie  t^oka-Lama,  or  Strife  tf 
Loc,  that  malevolent  demon,  boing  excluded  from  the  banquet  of 
the  goda,  thus  addtnsies  Odin 
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XL. 

"yif  thine  hoiindes  an  hare  welc  hayre, 
And  cuiiK'D  oghain  to  the  fre ; 

A1  90  be  ihou  bonaire, 

When  hiH  houndes  comen  to  me.  — 
The  forest  was  wel  faire, 

With  mani  a seJIy  tre ; 

Tristrem  thought  repaire, 

Hou  so  it  euer  be, 

'I’o  bide : 

— “ Tliat  ciintro  wil  Y sc, 

What  auciilours  so  biikie.” — 

XLI. 

IVistremon  huntinge  radc, 

An  hert  cliaci  bigan ; 

Ther  the  merkes  were  niade, 

His  houndes  ouer  that  ran 
The  water  was  blalc  and  brade, 
Tristrem  com  as  a man ; 

Ther  the  Douke  was  fade, 

Fust  he  fol  wed  than, 

Right  thare ; 

He  blewc  priis  as  he  can, 

Thre  mot  other  mare.* 

XLII. 

Beliagog  com  that  tide, 

And  asked  wat  he  is  1 
— “ hunting  ther  Y ride, 

Tristrem  ieh  hat  Y wis 
— “ O thou  slough  Moraunt  with  pride, 
Tristrem  artow  this? 

And  sethihen  Vrgan  vnride, 

Vnkindc  were  ous  to  kis, 

As  kenrto:T 

Mcndi  thou  most  that  mis. 

Now  thou  mi  lond  art  inne. 

XLIII. 

— “ Y slough  Vrgan,  Y the  telle. 

So  hope  Y the  to  sla ; 

This  forest  wil  Y fcllo, 

And  cnstcl  wil  Y ma ; 

Her  is  mjri  m Quelle, 

For  thi  this  lond  Y ta  — 


The  gcaunt  herd  that  spelle, 
For  thi  him  was  ful  wa, 
Vnwise; 

So  bitven  hem  tva. 

The  cuntek  gan  arise, 

XLIV. 

Danes  wel  vnride, 

Beliagog  set  gnn ; 

Tristremos  liif  that  tide, 

Ferly  neighc  ho  wan  ; 

Bitvenc  the  hauberk  and  side. 
The  dart  thurch  out  ran ; 
Tristrem  bleynt  biside, 

Qod  he  thonked  than, 
Almight  t 
Tristrem  as  a man. 

Fast  he  gan  to  fight. 

XLV. 

Beliagog  the  bold. 

As  a lende  he  faught ; 
Tristrem  liif  neighe  he  sold, 

As  Tomas  hath  ous  taught; 
Tristrem  smot,  as  God  wold, 
His  fot  of  at  a draught ; 
Adoun  he  fel  y-fold. 

That  man  of  michel  maught, 
Andcridc; 

' Tristrem,  be  we  saught. 

And  haue  min  londes  wide. 


XLVI. 

“ Ouer  comen  hastow  me. 

In  bataile  and  in  fight; 

Heiden  oghaines  the, 

No  wil  Y neuerwith  right  — 
His  tresour  lete  he  se. 

Tristrem  the  noble  knight ; 
Tristrem  knewe  him  fre, 

Beliagog  in  bight, 

Nought  lain  j 

An  hallo  to  maken  him  bright, 
To  Ysonde  and  Bringwain. 


XLVII. 

The  geaunt  him  can  lede, 
Til  he  fond  an  hald  ; 


*'  Mantu  OuU  Oiinn,  t(c. 

“ P»tKer  nf  i|aui(l)ipr,  t^n,  mj, 

Rcmnnbef’it  not  the  forninr  rt«r, 

Wlwfi  rudily  In  il<e 
Fur  muliiij  drink,  o«ir  tdcmlod  Mood  t 
Rcmrmtwr’rt  not,  thou  then  diiW 
Tht  fntlrc  InnqiMt  nr'er  tu  ihare, 

Unlea  Utf  liruthcr  Lnik  wrrr  ihtret" 

lYiia  ciiitom  prarailea  in  So’tliio.  See  the  ToxarU  of  Ludan, 
and  Joinriilo,  Loune  edition,  p.  104. 

* The  pri$e  woa  the  note  blot»-n  at  the  death  nf  the  i1n«. 
Amoni  the  many  catiaca  of  nonlcnilon  jictWMn  hniiihU- errant 
anti  thow  peraoni  who  exee<ttlt!d  nix  feet  in  huisht,  the  riimnr  of 
the  luticr,  in  iMrc»crvation  of  liK-ir  ^mc,  was  a frwiui>iit  nibjert 
of  dispute.  In  the  romance  of  Sir  K^lamimT  nf  Artoy*.  wo  find 
a iriant  ns  jealous  of  this  important  privilej^o,  bn  the  Bvlia 

f if  of  SlrTrutrem.  or  os  a modem  jusuce  of  peace.  Sir 
pamour  had  entered  a forest  bolonaing  to  this  gixantic  son  of 
oniod : — 

“ n*  blswc  hi*  home  In  that  tyde, 
lUtrtl*  raw  on  evir  ilk  akio ; 

A nnbill  dm  hr  I'luute, 

III*  huDixlK  twu  the  (Wr<  cm  ta, 
lltat  bertir  tlir  i^yaiKl  ^harc  h*  lay, 

That  rntyt  him  of  hi*  rat. 

“ Methynk  w«md«r  that  I hdre, 

'riiar  n a thkfle  •aid*  Mclc  my  deni 
iJlm  a-ar  wcill  iKtur  «a. 

Ba  him  that  ware  Uw  crowns  of  (hom, 

Ilyro  hail  brthT  bem  nnbumo. 
lit  boflil  iicrcr  derrair  mta.” 

•Sir  liflnmiur.  Printed  hu  (Virpnuin  and 
Mwllar,  aidin^rgh,  t£CK 
It  will  readily  be  aittieipatcd,  that  the  siant  ia  slain  by  Sir 
Eulnmour. 

Aiioihi-i  iriKiance  of  the  risk  nt  wliirh  the  lorilH  of  a manor  in- 
terfi  reii  wilJi  the  deer-Htealiii"  l•blvilhy  of  lb**  time,  occura  in  iIr- 
Romniiee  tif  t!</  nf  H'nrre/ct'.  Qy,  liiiiitin*  in  a forest  belonyins 
U)  lliu  Kitrl  rWerilin,  Inul  sl.am  e tiouf,  ami  blown  tho  priis 
« Ttm  t iy  trtid  n>vo«l  that  wsteo  «ii«rUe, 

Hr  tan  to  blow*  *»  Y j »-u  tdte ; 

* ill  iiul,*  r,uatii  EH  rU^rntin, 

‘ Wh«  SBiiy 

'ft.uich  fiTTif  te  B»Swwa*t  Mttwrt 
llrn,  udrfr  lie  tuib  duwne  ihraws. 

Ill-  clrtHiil  to  htT»  a knixht  y»($, 

Hi*  MM  hr  w.»,  yinisling  5 

‘ Hone,*  Im  afyd, ' to  tn«»  go, 

Airt  wlwito  ahilwti*)!  him  bw«  to 

Tho  yoiiiie  kniKhl  fiml*  Uy,  and  deiiinixlN  his  hmeo,  ns  a for- 
feit for  buutiiic  lu  bis  lord's  Ibreat.  Uy  offers  to  atleiHl  him  to 


tlio  lord  of  Uie  domain.  Imt  refuses  to  surrcitder  the  stcod,  sayM, 
it  won  no  knight’s  faahkm  to  go  on  foot.  Thia  did  out  satiact 
the  youoc  carl 

“ Oy  tiy  the  reyn  h*  liath  y-niane, 

With  (tnninlK'  Ik  wnalr  to  the  hoi*  ootne'; 

Tiiri  lie  war  wniili,  it  wai  no  ftfly, 

With  that  naAf  he  Ntmle  Sir  (jy. 

‘ Wicket  nun,  thuu  hail  nw  anils, 

Thmi  iihali  it  ntiirn  Uud  it  wtia.* 

With  hi*  Nim  lie  liiio  nmit, 

Hh  breyn  he  adudde  futdiot." 

A Act  this  adventure,  Gy,  bewildered  in  the  forest,  is  hoifittaUy 
received  in  the  caslle  of  Karl  Plorentin.  During  the  repast,  ths 
dead  body  of  the  earl's  son  is  brouclil  Iwme.  In  the  fii«i  trawpsrt 
of  rairc,  Plorentin  assaults  Sir  Uy  with  an  arulirun.  Hia  attend- 
anU  crowd  to  assiat  his  rrvt*iifrc.  But  when  Gy  claims  the  ricM 
of  hospitality,  tlio  snirit  of  ctiivalrous  honour  temper*  the  Earl's 
paternal  feeltnts:  He  commands  his  follnwcrB  tu  hold;  nfleri 
Gy  to  arm  himself,  and  iioss  out  of  tlie  castle,  then  follow*  and 
defies  him  to  mortal  combat.  Tbc  Earl  Floreiitin  haid  not  bom* 
arms  fur  fiffeen  yean,  and  was  overthrown  at  Uie  first  shock. 
But  the  victor  lutiod  him,  both  for  liis  and  the  irrcpertkle 
injury  he  had  dune  him ; he  Icaiied  otf  his  good  Mc«d,  and  kft  d 
with  thi*  carl,  in  ucknowk-dgmcnl  of  his  having  given  him“nisal 
at  need  t"  with  IheaMunuice,  however,  that  he  Mould  never  axtia 
burden  his  hospitality.  In  those  days,  when  *'  minht  wa*  riilit.’* 
“ to  beat  the  men,  kill  the  deer,  break  open  the  lodge,”  or  evee  >o 
“ ktos  the  keeper's  daughter,'’  was  only  mailer  of  dishonour  and 
punishment,  if  tho  adventurer  wanted  resolution  or  streastli  Ui 
make  good  hi*  uggrtission. 

• Tluit  i*.''it  were  unnatural  that  thou  (wbo  hast  slain  mybio- 
thers)  and  I slioiild  salute  like  kinsfolk.'*  There  uecun  oAaa 
ill  the  old  roiiiHiiceii  a nule  gibing  lietwixt  combatants,  aimtoto 
some  iNi&mges  in  uie  Iliad.  Tims,  in  tlio  duel  betwixt  OtUNW 
and  Clurel  uiu  .Surueen, 

“Oiuwcl  fi-r  wnuh  (bosnoti, 

Arfixtilr  hiin  on  die  rhekrOon, 

At  fri  Ilf  IhM  wan  lliore, 

Anil  mode  hi*  tdh  al  lion* ; 

'I ho  Ottiwrl  law  hit  cheti*  bon, 
lir  ssf  Clare)  a okivii  aniiii ; 

Aim!  irkV,  ' Clare).  K roixe  thou  thr, 

Whi  *>.-hcwnuiu  Uii  inti  to  in*  1 
1 luiio  no  (oih-drewcre, 

Thno  no  Ki*t  mi  no  ehcin*  hHre.* " 

A similar  brutal  ^oke  is  uttered  by  Doolin,  when  he  has  laid 
bare  the  scalp  of  ins  antagonist  with  a beck-stroke.  ’*  Herefaaar 
haul,  vous  estes  counonnd  comroo  un  prostni  nouvewt,"" 
t'lcur  det  JkUtatle». 
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The  water  about  yede. 

It  was  his  eldren  bald. 

The  ^eaunt  bad  Tristrcm  belde 
With  masouns  that  were  bald ; 

Beliagog  in  that  nede. 

Fond  nim  riche  wald, 

To  fine  :• 

Tsonde  haue  there  he  wald, 

Lufisum  vnder  line. 

XLVIII. 

The  j^unt  him  taught  that  tide, 

A ford  ther  it  was  yarc ; 

Theren  he  might  wele  ride. 

When  his  wille  ware. 

In  the  hold  he  iran  him  hide, 

Scyd  he  nought  he  was  tharc; 

Nold  he  nought  long  abide, 

Oghain  tho  can  he  fare, 

Thatfrc; 

At  the  castel  further  mare 
His  werkraen  wald  he  sc.t 

XLIX. 

O^ain  went  Trisirem  than, 
l^liagog  had  masouns  sought ; 

• Ubi  ii  ■ puMue  of  difficult  interprctntion.  T nm  inclined  to 
cxplatn  it  Uhi<  : Bcliaxoc  in  that  occe««ilv  wald  find  hhn  rich, 
i w«uU  ptove  hia  wealth— to /fnc,  liniilir,  an  cxpictirc.  Bidia- 
fif.  and  thocoatJe  which  he  built,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  pntao 
tomtace.  oat  even  in  the  French  fnurmenta  ; tltough,  in  the  lout. 
Ifcae  H an  obrioua  olluaion  to  the  ■taluo*  with  which  tlui  hull 
«w  eoriehed.— flee  p.  8<S.  There  w,  in  tho  pruac  book,  n talo 
of  Ulher  Pendrajtoo.  who  carruxl  on  an  intrifiie  with  tlie  wife  of 
jEfikn.  ooe  of  Im«  TO««al<.  But  ^man  wan  no  Mark ; liu  cn- 
oaoBtared  the  Rinf,  dueomfiteil  him.  and  only  irrantcHi  him 
■Bcy  on  cundiUim  be  ahould  build  liim  an  impregnable  cosllo, 
la  he  called  La  terfonfne  Uterpendra^on.  fucil.  exx-ii. 

' it  woaM  appear  Itoni  thia  itonza,  that,  in  the  caxtle  built  hy 
Bebuof,  there  was  a private  entrance,  by  wliirh  flir  Tri»trcin 
eater  at  pleasure,  flitch  contrivanceii  were  irc<)uuiit  in 
■t  cosdea ; and  from  the  lidlowiiif  poMiuro  in  FroiMart,  it 

j tint  they  were  often  rofi-rred  to  in  tlie  dayi  of  romance. 

Whea  Um  ibreea  of  Charte*  of  Prance  were  actively  ensaecd  in 
eipeiliac  the  adomturert,  u Uht  were  calknl, — a sort  of  mer- 
eewwy  Uoopa  partakinr  much  of  tliu  character  of  banditti,  who. 
floiiac  the  won  betwixt  England  and  Franon,  hod  poiweiiiied 
thcreaelvaa  of  many  fortrewi'?*  in  A<iuitane.—.'^ir  Walter  of  Fas- 
choc  was  the  principal  loader  of  the  French,  and  closely  block* 
■fed  the  Castle  of  Pultturon.  whereof  Anverot.  a cliiof  of  tlie 
adveobuoas  oomponians,  called  the  Little  .Meschino,  was  cos- 
isOon.  Sir  Walter  had  sworn  by  hir  father’s  soul,  that  tic  would 
take  aaae  of  the  beswgod  to  ransom,  but  would  put  them  oil  to 
the  sword.  But  Anirerot  hod  n cave  witiiin  the  castle,  the  otinir 
eofeaaeeof  which  was  io  a wood  about  half  a leoirue  distant. 
1V'«a<h  this  poasaire  he  mode  his  escaiie,  with  his  followers, 
loaded  onth  the  booty  which  they  had  pilliiced  fnim  the  neigh- 
baiinav  coantry.  The  third  day  after  their  dep.irturn,  tho  French 
~iiiaiiii  III!  nd  a nirimts  discharge  of  arrows  upon  tho  castle,  which, 
la  thrnr  greoct  surprise.  w*at  not  answered  fmm  witliiii.  " Then 
IheR  were  ordayned  ladders  to  set  up  agaynst  tho  wailes,  and 
ther  that  moontM  on  them  passed  over  the  walls  ami  entered 
iaCa  the  eosteU.  and  foiinde  no  creature  UhvcIii.  And  Uian  they 
la  tlw  irate,  and  there  they  found  a great  bumloll  of  kayes, 
momg  0th^  they  found  the  keys  of  tho  gate  and  cMiynct 
then  oil  the  borryers  on«  after  another ; whereof  tho  furdes 
jeat  marveyl,  and  spocially  flir  Uaaltyor  of  Pnsc.hac  ; Im« 

i ther  hiod  bwn  detartoil  out  of  the  ciistell  by  eiicliantment, 

1 tfeea  demanded  of  them  that  were  about  hym  how  it  might 
ta.  Tbe  Bcneschal  of  Tholons  layd  to  hym, — * flir,  surely  they 
maaol  be  tbus  gune.  without  they  have  some  secret  way  under 
dw  erthe.  which  I think  there  Im.'  Then  all  the  casiU*  was 
omgha.  in  every  comer  where  onr  sach  wav  should  be.  Tluin 

aiy  Stmodr  in  a cellar  tlie  mouth  of  the  alloy  open,  and  there 
I tfee  lonle4  did  behold  it,  and  flir  Gunityor  had  great  mar 
svyw  Aercof.  atul  demaiinded  of  tlie  scni.>scnal  of  Thuloiis,  if  ho 
buMiw  hedinj  of  any  such  cave.  ‘ flir,’  Quoth  he,  * I have  heard  er 
this  tirervef : but  I thought  nothing  that  they  would  thus  have 
dtpnilnl  by  that  way.’—’  By  my  faythc,’  <|iioth  Sir  Uiialtyer, 

* diey  be  gone  that  some  way.  Have  tlie  cashdls  of  this  cuiintryc 
HKfe  asdmaiinco  V—'  .Sir,'  quod  flir  Hurh,  ' Uiere  ho  divers  such 
-ir*-rfti.  as  of  old  tyme  perteyned  to  Ileynalt  of  Monluhon,  llint 
both  00^  eonvmaunce ; fur,  when  he  and  his  brethren  kept  war 

Syaot  Kynge  Cliarleroayne  of  France,  they  wore  made  all  after 
— nnrr  by  the  eouncil  and  advice  of  .Maiigis  their  cousin  ; 
Cir  wbm  the  king  besieged  them  by  puyssonce,  and  llwt  they  saw 
tlopy  oaaid  nol  resyst  him.  then  wolde  they  dei«artc,  without 
«ay  lere  takyng.  by  meones  of  tlw*e  passages  under  Iho  ertho.'— 

* 8or^,’  oaid  flir  Brews.  * I laud  gretly  the  ordynaunco.  I cannot 
aty«  if  ever  I shall  have  any  warre  ogayust  mo  or  not,  other  by 
kyngr.,  duke,  or  by  any  other  neighbour,  but  os  soon  os  I am 
Nhmied  into  mjr  eoantry.  I shall  cause  such  a mine  to  be  made 
B oqr  castle  of  I^ssac,'  So  these  lords  and  their  company  came 
It  the  garrison  of  Convale,  in  Rniiestan,  and  laydo  syere  thereto, 
aad  then  Sir  Ooaltyer  demaunded  of  the  seneschal  of  Tholous. 
if  Convmle  ontiently  perteyned  to  Raynalte  of  .Mountallinn,  and 
he  said.  ’ Yes.’—*  Thra  there  is  a enve  under  the  grounde,’  said 
ta  Oml^er.— * Bir,  that  is  true,’  soul  Sir  Brews, ' for  by  reason 
Iheiaaf  Esiwgoolet  wan  it  the  second  tyino,  anil  the  owner 
■ittia  it.’  Tnm  flir  Gualtyersent  for  tls*  knyxht  that  was  owner 
and  sayd  to  bym.  ‘ flir,  it  were  good  yc  onfurmed  us  of 


Tristrcm  that  michel  can, 

A werk  hem  hath  y-brought ; 

Nas  ther  neuer  ycte  man. 

That  wist  what  other  wrought ; 

Arerc  when  thni  bigan, 

Swichc  a werk  nas  nought 
At  node ; 

Thei  nl  men  hadde  it  thought 
It  uos  to  large  no  guede. 

L. 

At  hisdes  in  thuhallc, 

Swete  Ysonde  was  wrought ; 
llodnin  and  Pen-cru  tocalle. 

The  drink  hou  llrengwain  brought ; 

Mark  y-clad  in  pnlle. 

And  Merindok  ful  of  thought ; 

So  liitliche  weren  thai  alle, 
y mages  somed  it  nought,t 
To  abide; 

And  Tristrcm  hou  ho  faugh L 
With  Beliagog  vnride. 

LI. 

So  it  bifel  a cas, 

In  Seyn  Matheustoun, 

tlie  myno  tliat  is  out  of  this  casicll.’  Then  Sir  Raymond  of 
Cunvnyleaaydo,  ‘Sir,  surely  there  is  a W'ay  under  tho  groundo, 
for  thereby  I was  taken,  and  lost  tliis  my  castel  i it  was  befare 
of  lone  lime  decayed  and  destroyed,  but  those  rubbers  new  re* 
pnyrwl  it.  and  by  that  way  they  came  on  me : and,  sire,  tho 
Issue  thereof  is  in  n wood  not  fnrre  hence.’—'  Wcl,'  sayd  flir 
Uii.iltyer,  ‘all  is  wri.’  And  so  llll  dayes  after  lie  wrnie  to  the 
same  wood,  and  hod  with  him  cc  men  well  amied  ; and  when 
he  saw  Uip  Imle  where  the  issue  was,  be  caused  tho  ertho  and 
bushes  to  be  avoyded.  and  then  he  lyghird  up  many  fogottes,  and 
sayd  to  tlicin  that  were  ordeyned  to  go  into  tho  cave.  ‘ Sirs, 
follow  this  cave,  and  it  shall  bring  you  into  tlie  hall  of  Convale, 
and  there  ye  shall  find  h dorc  ; broke  it  up,  ye  lire  strung  enough 
so  to  do,  and  to  fignto  witli  them  within.’  flo  tlHiy  entered  and 
came  to  the  grece  (Kcimi.)  nere  to  llio  hall  dore  in  the  casU*ll,  tlion 
with  gret  a.xes  they  struke  at  tlie  dore  ; and  hr  the  time  it  was 
nere  night,  tlicy  within  the  caslell  made  good  wache,  and  per- 
ccyveii  now  by  tlie  myno  they  wolde  have  entered  into  Uk*  ciistcll, 
and  Fspaypiollct  was  going  to  his  rest  Then  came  lie  tliyder, 
and  there  tliey  cast  stones,  tienches,  and  timber,  before  the  cave 
door,  to  tho  inienie  that  none  should  enter  tben\  thoogh  the  dore 
were  broken  up.  This  was  done,  fur  other  sliift  had  they  none 
of  defence  : hut  fur  all  timt,  they  within  the  inyne  ononc  brake 
the  dore  all  to  pcces,  and  yet  wore  never  the  nere.  for  then 
they  had  more  to  do  than  they  had  before ; and  when  they 
saw  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  enter  iIkto,  they  returned 
again  to  tho  lio:»t."  In  conclusion,  however,  all  egress  hy  the 
subterranean  passage  being  iirovcntcd.  the  castle  was  taken,  and 
the  defond<T«  pul  to  tho  swonl.— FROiaSAHT.  vol.  h.  fo.  slviii. 

{ It  is  difficult  exactly  to  detennino  whether  iiuinliiif  or  statu- 
ary is  Uio  subject  of  tins  curious  descrinlion.  I inclino  to  tho 
fomicr  opinion ; for,  in  stanza  S3,  Gannnniin  rushes  to  Mliito 
Ysonde  and  Brengwnin,  nnd,  in  his  precipitation,  breaks  hit 
head  against  the  wall.  This  mistake  might  more  easily  occur 
where  odours  aided  the  deception,  than  if  the  tiguit's  had  l>eon 
cut  ill  stone,  ns  the  word  “ images"  seems  to  iinjily.  Tho  hall 
of  a Gothic  custio  was  usually  pointed  on  the  sides  and  roof; 
at  least  upon  the  latter,  the  former  being  often  hung  with 
tapestry.  Home  vestiges  of  tliis  decoration  iimy  he  traced  in 
the  banqueting  ruom  of  the  ancient  ciutle  of  Borthwick,  aliout 
twelve  miles  fniiii  Edinburgh.  Tho  painting  is  executed  on  a 
vaulted  roof  of  liown  stone,  with  suitable  inscriirtions  ; such 
os  " the  Palais  of  Honor."  In  this  hall  Bothwell  was  feast- 
ing with  (he  unfortunate  Mary,  when  the  first  insurrection  look 
place  against  lier  aiiihority.  They  were  nearly  surprised,  the 
Queen  escaping  with  difficulty  , in  tho  disguise,  it  is  said,  of  a imge. 

I find  no  mention  of  tlic  images  in  tho  folio,  lait  tliey  are 
alliidesl  to  in  the  .Metrical  Fragment,  p.  313.  In  Ijincelot  du 
Ijic,  tliern  occurs  n circumstance  somewhat  similar.  That 
knight  was  long  confined  by  the  envious  Morgaine  In  Faye, 
sister  to  King  Arthur,  but  rcsctniilin;;  him  in  none  of  his  gooo 
qualities,  and  widely  differing  from  turn  in  his  unsuspicii.us  eon- 
ndenc.c  in  Queen  Quenevgr.*  Tlic  good  knight,  findinf  his  time 
hang  heavy,  chose  to  charm  it  away,  by  painting  on  the  walls 
of  his  prison  tho  wliolo  history  of  Ins  amours  with  lh<‘  wife  ol 
the  imat  Arthur,  wiio,  in  these  lender  concerns,  shared  the  fate 
of  the  cowardly  and  iietty  King  of  Cnrawall.  flir  Lancelot, 
distrusting,  probably,  his  own  iiowcrs  of  producing  the  desired 
resemblance,  was  at  Uie  further  point  to  guide  thu  siiectiitor  to 
the  meaning  of  the  painting,  by  certain  mottoes  nnd  distiches, 
pointing  out  tlio  nature  of  tho  adventures,  and  the  eonliiy  of  the 
dramailt  penona.  He  coulil  not  possibly  have  made  worse  use 
of  his  leisure;  for  some  time  afterwnnls.  King  Artlmr,  while 
visiting  his  sister,  was  lodged,  hy  tlie  insidious  Morgain,  in  this 
painted  chamber.  Though  probably  no  great  amatourof  painting, 
these  decorations  were  enough  to  interest  him  for  the  whole 
night.  The  result  wn.s  a eonnrmation  of  tlie  siispicion-s  often 
infused  into  his  mind  by  Sir  Gawnin  and  his  brethren.  A breach 
with  .flir  Lancelot  became  iinnvoidahlv,  which  finally  occasioned 
tho  destiuction  of  tlic  whole  chivalry  of  the  Round  Table. 

* Quera  OurneiTr  wrpriinl  Moigsln  In  tha  embraim  of  a fsTooriio  knlgM, 
uvl  wry  iiiiprwVmtly  puMiihnl  her  disgrace.  Of  courar,  Mr  Lancaka  andT Um 
espesienced  all  tbr  inoniftcatJoa  and  danger  arhich  could  Le  produced  by  1^* 
rage  of  an  sHroolAl  vuoun.  and  an  inceiuNl  cnciianueB. 
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Thai  a fair  feat  was, 

Of  lordea  of  renoun : 

A baroun  that  liijE;ht  Bonifas, 
Spoused  a leurai  of  Lyoun ; 

Thcr  was  miche  solas, 

Of  alle  maner  soun, 

And  gle : 

Of  minestrais  vp  and  doun, 

Bifor  the  folk  so  fre. 

LII. 

The  riche  Douke  Florcntin, 

To  thatfest  gan  fare ; 

And  his  sone  Ganbardin, 

With  hem  rode  Y sonde  thare ; 
Her  hors  a polk  stop  in, 

The  water  her  wat  ay  whare. 

It  was  a fcriy  gin. 

So  heighe  vndcr  hir  gare. 

It  fleighe. 

The  Icucdi  lough  ful  smare. 

And  Ganhardin  it  seighe. 

. LIII. 

Ganhardin  vnblithe, 

His  soster  tho  cnid  he ; 

—“Abide  now,  dame,  and  lithe. 
What  is  ther  tidde  to  the; 

Do  now  telle  me  swiihe, 

Astow  loucst  me, 

Whi  lough  thou  that  sithe, 

For  what  thing  may  it  be? 

With  omen  oth, 

Thi  frendschip  schal  V fle. 

Til  Y witc  that  soth.“— 

LIV. 

— “ Brother,  no  wrathe  the  nought, 
The  sothe  Y wil  the  say ; 

Mine  hors  the  water  vp  brought. 

Of  o polk  in  the  way. 

So  heighe  it  Heighe,  me  thought. 

That  in  mi  sndel  it  lay : 

Thcr  neucr  man  no  sought 
So  rieighc,  for  sothe  to  say. 

In  Icde: 

Brother,  witeihou  ay. 

That  Y lough  for  that  dedc.”— 

LV. 

Oiiath  Ganhardin,—  " Y findc. 
That  schamciv  schent  ar  we ; 

To  wiue  on  our  kindc, 

Hetheliche  holdcth  he: 

Thcr  he  gan  tntethc  binoe. 

Fain  Y wold  it  se  j 
For  alle  the  gold  of  ^ ndc, 

Y-broken  no  schal  it  be. 

To  bete ; 

Hia  frendeschip  wil  Y He, 

Our  on  schal  tine  swete.”— 

LVI. 

Wroth  is  Ganhardin, 

And  ihatTristrem  y-scs; 

What  thought  he  is  in, 

Fast  he  asketli  Y wis ; 

— “ Thou  hast  bi  Ysonde  lin. 

While  thi  wille  is; 

Whi  nas  bye  neucr  thine  7 
Tristrem  tel  me  this. 

In  lede; 

What  hath  hyc  don  amis, 

What  wiles  thou  hir  of  dede?” 

LVII. 

— Yif  it  hir  wille  ware. 

For  hole  it  migh  t hnuc  be ; 

Sche  hath  y-told  it  you  yare, 

Quite  sche  is  of  me  ; 

Of  hir  kepe  Y na  mare; 

Ayift  Y'  yevc  the; 

To  a leucdi  wil  Y'  fare 
Is  fairer  than  swiehc  thre, 

To  frain.”— 

Ganhardin  longeih  to  so 
That  leuedi,  naught  to  lain. 


LVIII. 

Ganhardin  the  fest  Hes, 

He  bicom  Tristremes  frende. 

He  seyd,  his  liif  he  les, 

Bot  he  with  Tristrem  wende; 

Quath  Tristrem,— “Y’’ if  it  so  bes, 

In  Inglond  that  we  Icnde, 

No  say  nought  what  thou  ses, 

But  hold  astow  art  hende. 

And  hcle ; 

Lay  it  al  vndcr  hende, 

To  steuen  yif  thai  it  stele.”— 

LIX. 

Ganhardin  his  treuthc  plight. 

To  ben  his  brother  he  bede ; 

To  ben  n trewe  knight, 

In  al  Tristremes  node ; 

Bothc  busked  that  night. 

To  Beliagog  in  lede ; 

• Ganhardin  seighe  that  sight, 

And  sore  him  gan  adrede. 

To  brink ; 

— “ To  sle  thou  wilt  me  lede, 

To  Beliagog  me  think.” — 

LX. 

— “ Ganhardjn,  wrong  haue  thou  alle* 
Wei  whi  scistow  so  7 
Maugre  on  me  fnlle, 

Y*if  Y''  the  wold  slo : 

The  geaunt  is  mi  thralle, 

His  liif  thei  Y’’  wil  to.” — 

Tristrem  tho  gan  him  callc ; 

On  a stilt  he  com  tho, 

Fulswithe; 

— “ Lord,  thi  wille  to  do, 

Thar  to  ar  we  blithe.”— 

LXI. 

“ Beliagog,  go  thare. 

And  lokc  it  boun  be; 

Ganhardin  and  Y"  wil  fare. 

The  leuedi  for  to  se.” — 

Swiche  caslel  fond  he  thare. 

Was  maked  of  ston  and  tre, 
Ganhardin  wi.st  nounre; 

Ther  duelled  Tristrem  and  he. 

To  lithe ; 

Y’sondefor  to  se. 

In  halle  bright  and  blithe. 

LXII. 

To  Y’ sonde  bright  so  day, 

To  halle  gun  thai  go  ; 

Y’ sonde  tho  stiighe  tliai. 

And  Bringwain  bothc  to, 

Tristrem  for  sothe  to  say. 

And  Beliagog  al  bio : 

As  Ganhardin  stcrl  oway. 

His  heued  he  brae  tho. 

As  he  Heighe ; 

Ganhardin  vyas  ful  wo. 

That  he  com  Y' sonde  so  ncigne. 

LXJII. 

Ganhardin  schnmed  sore, 

^His  heued  ran  on  hlod  ; 

YT sonde  he  seighe  thorc, 

And  Brengwain  fair  and  gode ; 
Brengwain  the  couim;  bore. 

Him  rewe  that  frdy  fode : 

He  swore  bi  Godcs  ore. 

In  her  bond  fast  it  stodo, 

Al  stillc; 

— “ Tristrem,  we  arc  wode. 

To  speken  oghain  thi  wille. 

LXIV. 

“ Nis  it  hot  hert  broke. 

That  swithc  wele  finde  we ; 

And  foly  ous  to  sp«;kc, 

Ani  wurde  oghainesthe; 
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Mi  wille  yif  T irngbl  «te. 
That  leuedi  wold  i sc ; 
IGoe  hen  hye  hath  y-stekc, 
Brengwain  bright  and  frc,* 
That  frendo; 
Blithe  no  may  irh  be, 

Til  Y ee  that  hende.”— 


LXV. 

Tristrem  and  Ganhardin, 
Treuthe  plighten  thay, 

In  winiiiK,  and  in  tin, 

Trewe  to  ben  ay ; 

In  joie.  and  in  pin, 
in  al  thing  to  say ; 

Til  he  with  Brengwain  hauc  lin, 
Vif  that  Tristrem  may, 

In  Icdc ; 

To  Inglond  thai  toke  the  way, 
Tbokjughtcs  stithe  on  atede. 


LXVI. 

Sir  Canados  w'as  thon, 

Ckmaiable  the  Q,uen  ful  neighe;1 
For  Tristrem  Y sonde  wan. 

So  weneih  he  he  ful  sleigne. 

To  make  hir  his  leman, 

With  broebe  and  riche  bcighc ; 
For  nought  that  he  do  can, 
Uirbert  was  euer  heighe, 

To  hold; 

That  man  hyc  ncucr  scighe, 
Thatbifor  Tristrem  wold. 


I.XVII. 

Tristrem  made  a song, 

That  song  Tsonde  the  sicighe, 

And  harped  cuer  among. 

Sir  Canado  s was  neighc ; 

He  seyd,— “ Dame,  thou  hast  wrong, 
For  sothe  who  it  seighe ; 

As  oule,  and  stormes  strong. 

So  cnestow  on  heighe, 

In  herd; 

Thon  louest  Tristrem  dreighc; 

To  wrong  thou  art  y-lerd. 

LXVIII. 

Tristrem,  for  thi  sake, 

For  rothe  wiued  hath  he ; 

This  wU  the  tom  to  wrake ; 

Of  Breteyne  Douke  schal  he  be; 
Other  semolaunt  thou  make 
T^i  seiuen  yif  tliou  hir  sc; 

Thi  louchir  dede  liiin  take, 

For  hye  hight  as  do  ye, 

In  land : 

Yaonde  men  cnllcfh  that  fre, 

With  the  white  hand."— • 


I.X1X. 

" Sir  Canados  the  waitO; 

Kuer  thou  art  mi  fo ; 

Febli  thou  cnnsi  hayt, 

There  man  schiild  menske  do ; 
Who  wil  Irsinges  layte, 

Tharf  him  no  ferther  go ; 
Falsly  canestow  fayt, 

That  euer  worth  the  wo, 

For  thi ; 

Malisoun  haue  thon  also, 

Of  God  and  our  Icuedy. 

LXX. 

" A yift  ich  yiue  the, 

Thi  thrift  mot  thou  tine, 

That  thou  asked  me. 

No  srhal  it  neuer  be  thine ; 
Y-hated  al  so  thpu  be. 

Of  alle  that  dnnk  wine  ;t 
Hennesyern  thou  fle 
Out  of  sight  mine, 

Fn  lede. 

Y prav  to  Seyn  Kaferine. 
That  iuel  mot  thou  spede."— 


LXXI. 

TheQuen  was  wratthed  sore; 

Wroth  to  chaiimber  sche  yede; 
— “ Who  may  tn>wt*  man  more. 
Than  he  hath  don  this  dede." — 
A p^alfray  asked  schc  there, 

That  wele  was  loued  in  lode ; 
Dight  echo  w'as  ful  yare, 

Hir  pauilouns  with  hir  thai  lede 
Ful  fine : 

Bifore  was  stef  on  stede, 
Tristrem,  and  Ganhardine. 


LXXII. 

Pul  nor  the  gat,  thai  abade, 

Vndcr  afigertro; 

That  seighe  where  Y sonde  rade, 
And  Bringwain  boihe  «?ighe  he; 
With  t VO  hoiindes  miric  made 
Fairer  might  non  bo; 

Her  blis  was  ful  brade, 

A tale  told  Ysonde  frc; 

Thaiduellc; 

Tristrem  that  herd  he, 

And  seyd  thus  in  his  spellc. 


LXXIII. 

— " Ganhardin,  ride  thou  ay, 
Mi  ring  of  finger  thou  draw’e; 
Thou  wende  forth  in  thi  way. 
And  gret  hem  al  on  rawe; 

Her  houndes  praise  thou  ay, 
Thi  finger  forth  thou  schawe. 
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wnsitefli-ctof  l»i4  t>nsi«i»n:  for  Y^oiuk*, naiiirally 
VdtuNea  Jaduceil,  by  Uio  lunj''nUil>le  romlitiou  of  this 
SySf  . Ml  WniH  him  a li-lier  of  riiniiiilittfon,  II  iiniiirfu- 
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•«e|»  eij^i  knixIitP  Of  hbw  in  linn  only  u w and.  rin* 
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"'ta'Si  i*»  hull  aoiii'i'h  Ixith  fo  luve 
w auu,  tMluuy  rrioiccs  in  fiiutioff  a fogl,  who  could  be  so 
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very  ninosinp.  He  carries  him  t»>  Tinintel,  whore  ho  in  acknnw 
h*<l.'i*d,  fir*!  by  hwihii  IhHlsiiii,  ami  then  by  the  Im-cly  Yaomte. 
Tb/‘  skfll  of  the  liiiler  coiiu>iet«w  n earn,  already  lic^n  hy  tlio 
in(lH«t«»  <tf  her  preM'iire,  and  Hit  'frislri'in.  pardoned  by  hid 
lUicfe  incurs,  hy  ifeh  olleocca,  a new  banishment.  Trhtan, 
IT.  cxdii  , 

t Till#  «it«7!iisine  conslalde,  who  iiopcd  to  puccoed  Iho  pesT* 
Je<:i  Tn.slri'in  ui  ihe  h>vi;  of  ilm  Uiii'cn  of  Cornwall,  is  ihe  Oari* 
ad-*sof  Mr.  IVouce*s  Framnont.  Sec  p.  He  is  ni>t  nii-ntionod 
in  the  folio ; tin  the  Ireurlv>mns  Can.ndoa  must  lie  carefully  dis- 
tiiiinns«lM»4  /mm  Ciimdtw  Hricf  ftra®,  (partje  iw«m.  fl’.  c.vliii.  part, 
sec  ft!  lilt)  n Kniytit  of  the  Hound  Tnldo,  (tistinguistuKl  for  hi» 
vai'inr,  Imt  y*‘t  mor'*  «j<  tlie  liU»Kind  of  a cha.sie  and  constant 
lad)  , a happiivss  whicii  Kiiiir  Arilmr  himself  niiglit  well  havo 
envied  him.  Sim  w««  tlm  only  damn  Ira  QiiccnCuenover's  train, 
wl)t>  conid  wi'iir  the  mnniln,  ilcsijfocih  likn  the.  bom  of  .Morjain, 
to  prt»ve  inai  riiiinnial  li.lcUty.r 

; This  was  a univeHiioI  iihrase.  In  an  old  French  metrical 
mnianre.  we  lind,— 

'•  I.a  iis-ilViir  emt,  rwi  cn<‘qu»»  t^imni  *Sn  " 

The  tdiniic  nlsii  occurs  in  Hir  (if/,  and  oflier  tales  of  chivalry^aa 
well  as  wlien  Kohnrt  itc  Brunne  tells  os. 

" liuiHlitn  M miisjra  nrr«r  drsnk  no  «rs]m  ” 

This  was  but  a limited  comi>iiment,  as  few  Saraoeo  SoldaiM  weia 
in  the  habit  of  drinkina  winu. 

t S*r  ihn  islf  of  Ihe  “ .Monfl*  Mnii*  AmUt,*'  bi  W<jjr'»  FVMitut,  whh 
Kliu't  A’fUc*,  »i«t  U>e  Istllnil  of  itie  “ liny  on<f  Mnnilt.”  In  nf  An- 

rintl  Pneliy,  roL  )ii.  tn  the  lut,  KnnuVu  M calleil  Orsikloo,  a Mow  wbUl  bs 
situ  Uon  ill  tlw  Dcttical  ronanoe  (f  AnAoitr  and  Abrlia 
“ The  ihlrtl-ftft  ws*  (..’owliliie. 

An  hsniie  kniftil  in  Ich  A>o." 

TV  Webb  poena  sbonnd  in  mcooiiomi  na  Mi  valonr.  He  sna  ealM 
Prtirk-Pnu,  nr  tkron(['Ami : whicli  ihs  Noiaaa  miiNtiaU  oofraptsd,  kua 
Brief-Brtu,  sod  Britc-Srat. 
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The  Quen,  for  sothe  to  say, 

The  ring  wil  sonc  knawe, 

That  ire ; 

Aski  Bche  wil  in  plawe, 

And  say  thou  contest  fro  me.”— 

LXXIV. 

Tho  rode  Ganhardin  kene, 

And  ouer  taketh  hem  now ; 

First  he  sjrcteth  the  Uuen, 

And  after  Bringwain.  V trowe; 

The  knight  him  self  bidene, 

Stroked  the  houndc  Pencru ; 

The  Q.uen  the  ring  hath  seno, 

And  knewe  it  wele  ynough, 

Thatfre; 

Hye  seyd,— “ Say  me  hou 
Com  this  ring  to  thcT’— 

LXXV. 

— ” He  that  aught  this  ring. 

To  token  sent  it  to  the."— 

Tho  s^d  that  swete  thing. 

— " Tristrem  that  is  he.’ - 
— " Dame,  wiihouten  lesing, 

He  sent  it  you  hi  me.” — 

Sche  sayd,—  Bi  heuen  King, 

In  longing^haue  we  be, 

Naught  lain; 

A1  n'mht  duello  we,”— 

Seyd  Ysondo  to  Bringwain. 

LXXVI. 

Thai  wende  the  Quen  wald  dye; 

So  sike  sche  was  bi  sight; 

Thai  sett  pauilouns  an  heye, 

And  duelled  clerk  and  knight; 

Ysonde  hihcld  that  lye, 

Vnderleues  light ; 

Tristrem  hye  ther  seigho 
So  dede  Brengwain  that  night, 

In  feld: 

Ganhardine  treutne  plight, 

Brengwain  to  wiuc  weld. 

LXXVII. 

Tvo  night  ther  ihai  lye, 

In  that  fair  forest ; 

Canados  hadde  a spie, 

Her  pauilouns  he  to  kest: 

Ther  come  to  Canados  crie, 

The  cuntre  est  and  west; 

Ck>uemayl  was  for  thi, 

Ther  out  as  it  was  best, 

To  abide; 

He  seyd  Tristrem  prest, 

— ” Now  it  were  time  to  nde.” — 

* Ttu»  ha«ly  rotmat  of  Tristrpm  niid  bin  friend  Rmatlr  blem* 
ished  the  rcpiitaiion  of  both,  espociatly  in  the  pyosofBrenrw'ain. 
That  tnuty  confiilnnt  of  <tur«<n  Ysonile  roiild  ronni\-e  at  liic  arta 
Ilf  love,  but  not  nt  tlie  cvaiii«ini  of  rownrrfire.  Aeronlinyly, 
acomiiif  alike  ’I'ristrom  rind  bur  own  newly  c^pouncd  huahtuid, 
hIic  i^iiarreb  even  wiib  ber  mistmia.  fursitll  n'taininit  a fnvnumble 
opinion  of  them.  At  ihii  part  of  the  talc  cummencoa  Ihnt  rraf- 
nianl  in  Mr.  Dwnc’i  MS.  aniihved  in  p.  3««,  ot  acquen.  The 
Gvenu  whirl!  jf  contains,  and  dctitiln  at  jrrrat  Irncili,  are  briefly 
inentKinod  in  tlie  text,  yet  so  n'  miflirit-iilly  to  show  that  tho 
etory  is  precisely  the  same,  allhmurh  Ihi*  riminiiitiinc*’*.  so  coo- 
ciiciy  related  by  Thomax  of  Kmeldotini*,  or  l>y  tls*  rmfer  of  his 
poem,  are  dilateil  and  enlnrjred  by  the  N'orman  ntiiHirui ; jii«t  as, 
in  tlie  po'rwhnr  Prnxmr>nt.  uvetiis  are  only  hinted  at,  which  are 
nntmteil  nt  h'li^th  in  the  un>sent  text. 

♦ Till!  ad\-cntHTW  of  sir  Tri.slrcm.  while  in  this  nnploasanf  dia* 
iSiiso,  ate  told  at  leneth,  p.  30?.  Wiinl  of  di  ftiilnu'M,  of  linen, 
of  vcretniileii,  of  fn'sli  nient  in  winter,  htit,  iiInivu  oil.  alotli  and 
hnrdiihip,  eonriirred  to  render  the  h tirosy  n«  common  in  Europe, 
during  tl>e  middle  Oi{e«,  as  tt  i<  in  some  cistern  roitnttiea  at  Ihia 
day.  Nor  were  itjs  mvnpes  coiirmeil  to  the  poor  and  ileaUtate. 
Riilicrt  do  nrur<>  died  of  this  disonler,  na  did  Coiistanre.  PucImm 
of  Rretacnc,  and  Hen^  |V.  of  England.  Various  hosiiilaU  were 
founded  by  ilm  pious  for  the  Tiwepi  ion  of  tlais*'  miaemhle  objects, 
whose  disen*c  liein*  infectious,  n'lininvi  tlwir  exclusion  from 
sociirly.  For  the  same  reason,  while  thi'y  lieracd  through  tho 
strocla,  thrip  uNiinlly  earned  tho  cup  ond  ciapiier  nicnfioncd  in 
the  test,  'fhe  former  served  to  receive  alms,  and  the  noise  ofthc 
latter  wnmed  the  peasenper  to  kis*fi  ulmif,  e\x‘ji  whi'c  bestowing 
bis  charity,  in  IlKNUyKOv's  TMtnti'-fif  qf  Crfs'hU.  that  fair, 
hut  flckK  paramour  of  Troihix,  isafliiefod  with  leprosy,  as  njwn- 
iahmant  for  her  inconstancy.  Haturn  denounres  to  her  the  sen- 
tence t— 

*'  'Hiut  dull  ihon  to  Ivsrinc  fte  Ixsn  lo  hmw, 

With  ouppe  and  clappcillkr  a larsmni. " 

Her  ikther  conveys  bw  to  the  receptacle  for  such  mixerablo  ob- 
jecur— 


LXXVIII. 

(Souernayl,  his  man  was  he. 

And  Ganhardine  his  knight; 

Armed  knightes  that  so ; 

To  felle  ncin  duun  in  right ; 

Gouemoile  gan  to  fle, 

He  ran  oway  ful  right, 

Tho  folwed  bond  and  fre. 

And  lete  the  logo  vnlignt. 

That  tide ; 

Oway  rodo  Tristrem  that  night, 

And  Ganhardine  bisidc.* 

LXXIX. 

Sir  Canados  the  heighc, 

He  ladde  the  Q.uen  oway; 

Tristrem  of  loue  so  sleighc, 

No  abadc  him  nought  that  day ; 

Brengwain  bright  so  oeighe, 

Wo  was  hir  tno  ay ; 

On  Canados  sche  gan  crie, 

And  made  gret  deray, 

And  sede, 

— ” This  lond  nis  worth  anay, 

When  thou  darst  do  swiche  a dede.’*— * 

LXXX. 

Ganhardine  gan  fare, 

In  to  Bretainc  owav: 

And  Tristrem  duellea  inare, 

To  wite  what  men  wald  say ; 

C^pe  and  claper  he  bare. 

Til  the  fifien-day ; 

As  he  a mcsel  ware  ;t 
Vnder  walles  he  lay. 

To  lithe ; 

So  wo  was  Y sonde  that  may, 

That  allc  schc  wald  to  writhe. 

LXXXI. 

Tristrem  in  sorwe  lay, 

For  ihi  wald  Vsondc  awede  ; 

And  Brengwain  thretned  ay, 

To  take  hem  in  her  dede ; 

Brengwain  went  oway, 

To  Marke  the  King  sche  jede,t 
And  redily  gan  to  say, 

Hou  thai  faren  in  ledo, 

Nought  lain ; 

— ” Swiche  knight  hastow  to  fede; 

Tbi  schame  he  wald  ful  fain.”— 

LXXXII. 

” Sir  King,  take  hede  ther  to, 

Sir  Canados  wil  imue  thi  Qnen ; 

Bot  thou  depart  hem  to, 

Aschamc  ther  worth  y-sene; 

“ Whan  In  • mantle,  and  a Iwvii  bat, 

WIUi  COM  auJ  dapplr,  wonder  priidly, 

Hr  o|>enml  a tecrK  fnie,  and  out  ibcrwu 
Conreyed  her,  that  no  man  dxwU  npie; 

TTwre  ui  a rill^,  taalf  a mile  thentae, 

Delivered  ber  in  at  ihe  ifiiUell  houa. 

Ami  daily  mit  licr  part  of  hh  almom." 

A leper-woman  cuts  short  Cmeido's  lnn>  lamentation  at  tJiia  dis- 
mal chonire,  and  exhorts  her  (o  practise  tno  trade,  which  h-os  new 
to  support  her 

“ Go  leme  to  clappe  thy  elapplr  lo  and  fro. 

And  learn  aAir  the  lave  of  iepetV  Me.” 

Afain,  while  she  is  bocKinit  with  her  miserable  osoodates.  TtoOis, 
tlie  lover  whom  she  had  betrayed,  returns  victorious  from  • slur- 
m^  against  the  Greeks.  The  lepen,— 

" Seeing  tliat  rompanie  evinr,  whh  o ateven, 

Thri  save  a erte,  and  thnkr  ciipplt,  Ood  ipra 
Worthie  Innia  I fur  Uuildia  lore  in  heaven. 

To  IK  lepln  part  of  your  almoo  dede  I” 

TIh!  lictuitif  iJ  puii“.ici-.  which  folltiws.  Jv  too  lone  flir  inarrtion. 
Crc^fiih:  l-iokcil  on  TtoiluB.  He  im  t her  plance,  and  could  n I 
reroCTiikc  thi’  ln’irnty  he  bail  adori-d,  in  the  leprous  wretch  Leiore 
him  ; hut  h*  r lm,k  insttnrtivtfly  rettved  in  hiii  Nmom  •'  the  spark 
Ilf  liivi’,"  %>liicli  liful  Inpe  lain  domiutit.  His  arm  grew  weary  «f 
brariiiL’  his  ahielilj  hie  lienrt  kIowihI,  and  his  colour  chanred  z ho 
knew  lint  liimKelt  the  ciutse  of  I>m  disorder : but,  throwing  his 
ptirsr  into  the  skirt  of  Cresi  idc.  nvla  heavily  onwards  to  the  cky. 
Hhe  rrcirenwed  hi‘r  lover,  and  dwl  iu  dp^pair. 

! nm  infiirtttrfl,  that  tiitm  are  in  Italy  a son  of  hccirani.  remark- 
nidi-  fur  their  «api«leni»  and  ircrliimiity,  who  sliil  make  use  of 
the  laip  and  ••|flpt»‘r- 

1 For  the  runiirmnicafion't  of  Hrenrwain  to  fCing  Mark,  by 
which  she  prwcumd  the  tutnislntn'tit  of  Cnnados  ; for  the  matioex 
in  which  y»oiidi>  coaxed  her  nttemlftnl  tvirk  into  her  usual  »c- 
eoiiimml.itinff  temper,  at.d  for  'J'lisUxim's  r xciilpatina  from  the 
charge  of  nlieat'd  cimurdli'c,  sue  Uie  Analysis  of  the  bfetneal 
Fmnch  FraEiiicnt,  pp.  S-ii— 
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Hra  dredetb  of  him  bo, 

That  wonder  is  to  wene ; 

His  wille  for  to  do, 

Hye  wemech  him  bitvene, 

Ful  aono ; 

Yete  thai  bon  al  dene, 

Haue  thoi  no  dede  y-done.”— 

LXXXIII. 

Marke  in  al  thinp^ 

Brengwain  thanked  he; 

AAerhmi  he  sent  an  hei^neing, 

Pmm  court  he  dede  him  be; 

— “ Thou  desuniest  for  to  hing, 

Miseluen  wele  ich  it  ae  ;”— 

So  couthe  Brengwain  bring 
Canados  for  to  de. 

That  heighc ; 

Glad  was  Y sonde  the  fr& 

That  Bringwain  couthe  so  lighe. 

LXXXTY. 

Than  to  hir  seyd  the  Quen. 

— “ Leue  Brengwaln  the  oright, 

That  art  fair  to  sene ; 

Thou  wost  our  wille  bi  sight ; 

Whare  hath  Tristrem  bene, 

Nis  he  no  douhti  knight ; 

'Hiai  Idghen  al  bidene 
That  sain  he  dar  not  6ght 
With  his  fo;”— 

Brengwain  biheld  that  right, 

Tristrem  to  hour  Icte  go. 

LXXXV. 

Tristrem  in  hour  is  blithe, 

With  Y’ sonde  plsyd  he  there, 

Brenpvain  haduc  he  lithe, 

— ‘^Who  thcr  armes  bare ; 

Ganhardin  and  thou  thot  sithc, 

Wiehtly  oway  gun  fare.”— 

Quath  Tristrem.— “ Crietb  awitbe, 

A tumainent  ful  yare, 

With  might; 

Noither  of  ous  nil  spare 
Krl,  baroun,  no  knight.”— 

LXXXVI. 

A tumament  thai  lete  crie  ;• 

The  oarti  Canados  tok  he; 

And  hleriadok  sikcriy. 

In  his  help  gnn  he  oe ; 

Tristrem  ful  hastilye, 

Of  sent  Ganhardin  the  fre ; 

Ganhardin  com  tiily. 

That  tumament  to  se, 

With  sight; 

Fro  the  tumament  nold  thai  fie, 

Till  her  fon  were  fold  doun  right. 

LXXXVIL 
Thai  com  in  to  the  fcid. 

And  founde  ther  knightes  kene 

j’Pa.twmnimentwiu  undertaken  bjr  Trittrem  and  Oanhanlin, 
WwenBdiration  of  tiurir  dwmeter.  They  had  an  nirportunity 
of  their  cnctnies,  and  Mcriadok  anil  Ca- 
wl  nmler  tlic  ianev  of  Trintrem.  Thifi  cunoRpnnds  w ith  the 
p.  jis.  In  tin;  folio,  Amirct  (the  .Meriailok  of  Thomaa) 
[2*  W the  hnniAir  of  dyiny  in  the  profM^ion  of  chivait)',  or  by 
y trf"  Trt<trftm.  Ho  attend*  the  Uuoen  when  sho  entoni  a 
from  the  inolive,  aa  idic  pnitcmla,  ofeurioaity.  hut, 
to  iro  to  the  (uwwfaneo  of  Tristrem,  then  mortally 
PP 197— ae.)  Oenee,  a faithful  friend  of  Trirtrem, 
the  arul  iici.'inir  Andret,  the  inviilinut  pi’rsecu- 

luMter,  in  ilie  net  oftwaxins  tho»lippery  plank,  he  nan- 
ibe  temiitalion  ofliwd  l»y  to  fair  an  oniiortunity,  ami 
{^1®  "“P  into  the  len,  where  he  peruluM.  There  are  many 
mentioned  in  the  folio,  but  no  one  corroapondinc  to 
“f  » »hu  text. 

tail!!?  made  whimticol  vow*,  to  rnritcar  a certain 

"P  w Uwr  drew,  armour,  or  liahita  of  life,  until  they  had  exe- 
^wtfsmcuiar  ailvimliin;;  witnoci  the  oath  of  MofNlricard, 
IiT^*nw*woid  until  he  had  ac«puu<d  that  of  Heetor;  and 
yJ,rjTm*nc  Hanyiu  ofMnntna.  never  to  oot  bread  from  a tn- 
or  .tierp  with  hi*  wife,  until  he  had  avenged  the  death 
.1.  ■ ??**'■»*  toMwin— a vow  to  truly  nhivalrout,  that  it  was 
^nwht  of  La  Mancha  himaolf.  alter  hi*  caaoue  had 
St  *wonl  of  the  Bitcayner.— i>en  Quixote, 

JJ*«*what  which  followa.  between  the  two Triatremt  and  the 
k2!z*  ?*  y«ui**er  knisht’t  bride,  aatitled  by  hia  tevon 
■ oataued  in  the  Fraenwota,  (p.  308,)  when  the  iaju- 


Her  old  dedes  thai  yeld, 

With  batayle  ol  bideno ; 

Tristrem  gan  biheld, 
f To  Meriadok  bitvene; 

For  the  tales  he  teld. 

On  him  he  wrake  his  tunc, 

That  tide : 

He  yaf  him  a wounde  kene, 

Thuren  out  bo  the  side. 

LXXXVIII. 

Bitvene  Canados  and  Ganhardm, 

The  fight  was  ferly  strong; 

Tristrem  thought  it  pin, 

That  it  last  so  long  ; 

His  stirops  he  made  nim  tine, 

To  grounde  he  him  wrong  ; 

Sir  Canados  thcr  gan  lyn. 

The  blod  thurelibrini  throng, 

With  care ; 

On  him  he  wrake  his  wrong. 

That  he  no  ros  na  mare. 

LXXXIX. 

Her  fon  fast  thai  fold. 

And  mani  of  hem  thai  slough, 

The  cuntre  with  hem  meld, 

Thai  wrought  hem  wo  y-nough : 

Tristrem  hatn  hem  told. 

That  hitn  fo  schame  drough ; 

Thai  token  the  heighe  held. 

And  passed  wele  anough ; 

And  bade. 

Vnder  wode  bough 
All  her  fomcn  thai  rade. 

XC. 

Ther  Tristrem  turned  oghain, 

And  Ganhardin  stiihe  and  slUle ; 

Mani  thai  han  y-slain. 

And  mani  oner  comen  with  wille ; 

The  folk  fleighe  vnfain, 

And  socour  criden  schillc; 

In  lede  nought  to  lavn, 

Thai  hadde  woundes  ille, 

Atthenende; 

The  wraiers  that  weren  in  holle, 

Schanily  were  thai  schende. 

XCI. 

Than  that  tumament  was  don, 

Mani  on  slain  ther  lay ; 

Ganhardin  went  sone, 

•Into  Bretaine  oway ; 

Brengwain  hatli  her  bone ; 

Ful  wele  wreken  er  thay.— 

A knight  that  werd  noscnon,t 
Hete  Tristrem  sotho  to  say, 

Ful  wide, 

Tristrem  sought  he  ay, 

And  he  fond  him  that  tide. 

rioiH  tmmu  fe  cullwl  K-ituit  lH)r/L'»u’ilU'Ux.  of  ('attUn  fer.  But  tho 
ilcuth  of  Tnxtrfin  N ditli-rcnilv  narruliil  hi  tim  jmi.io  mmiiiicu. 
Arciirilinc  to  tluU  aiUhonty,  uc  was  i>rj*viou»ly  t*n«n«wl  in  two 
(l(!>lK'mi('  ailvcntum.  Uriwy,  Cwntiif  a taxxal  of  iho 

Duke  of  Bfctucuf,  fvhcilirii  hin  lu*tfc  lout-  This  now* 

wui  coiiiuuiniailcii  to  Tri>tn'W.  vv1h).',c  fiiihct-in-Jnw  wim  now 
ilcail,  umi  will),  in  riclrt  of  hit  wim,  ami  yvl  imm'  from  hix  urcut 
prowfc'x.  Hci-ma  to  have  Ix-ixtini*  proli'Ctor  of  Ituimlcm,  llic  yottnft 
(luki*.  'riio  couiit'a  loi'x.icnccr  enmu  Wfori‘  him  whilu  m.-  wo* 
pill}  im:  at  chcK*  with  ins  wife  t “ Trislrt'iii,”  uiikl  lii:,  **  Unioy, 
Count  Ilf  X-intiri}  fciKinnrcsi  liiy  lwnn:a;(',  anti  tiw  proicclioii,  nml 
will  hotil  of  thi  i',  ill  Ihturo,  ninitor  huul  n«r  livina.’*— “Siiiwtho 
count  liii*  ik'lli'tl  tnn  by  liii'c,’*  iimwofCiJ  Tri-ttrcin,  ” liy’  then  I 
dfil'y  him;  unil  in  fi'.'ht  days  will  l»c  hefon;  Nuutes  witii  lw;o 
ihouiOJid  lmii.'his,  l«  punish  him  os  a traitor.’*  Tniitnim  kept  his 
wnnl,  ihdVnti'il,  wimiulixl,  and  miifh-  prisunor  Ui"  coinil,  liofum 
hi*  oity.  The  town  wan  0l*o  taken : Init  u litwor,  Karri-Hincd  hy 
lintuy's  inej)  Ht-anii.s,  and  cnininitea^  by  ('iirlH*l  laitA  the  ihort 
chin . mruiter  of  hi.s  lo.l<l  out  ni'niiisl  a storm.  Tristrem 

was  ii»rfitio.t  in  scaliwtf  rhe  hut  Oirtwl  threw  ilowu  on  him 
a hui;i'  .slum!,  which  woundt'd  h«  faiu.-  dfsi»‘t!iii'ly,  iiiid  precipila* 
ted  him  frnni  iliu  ladder.  His  lidlowers,  iiineusi.sl  hy  hi*  danger, 
■Uumrni  rliu  tower,  and -slaiiKhlereil  tliii  Earrisiui,  Tri.strcm  was 
borni!  linmi:  Ui  the  cam  id  his  wili:.  w-lio.  in  skill  :n  sur^-ery,  yield- 
ed only  to  her  naim  sakr;  mid  rival,  Yscmdi*,  of  Cornwall.  In  tho 
inlimucy,  occat-ioinsi  hy  tier  niu.siaui  uttiimliince.  Tristrem  fornol 
his  rituution,  uud  (lis  P-alty  to  iluceri  Ysiiudc.  tind  tha  Broton 
iiriiteexs  licc.iimo  his  wife,  m the  Uaiderost  m-iiho  of  (Ini  word. 
Uer  happiiicaa  was,  iiowcver,  uttoudiid  with  fatal  cunscqucncua 
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XCII. 

He  fel  to  Trifltrcmes  fet, 

And  merci  crid  he ; 

— “ Mi  leman  fair  and  ewefe, 

A knight  hath  rei-ed  mo; 

Of  loue  that  can  wele  let, 

So  Crist  hir  sende  the; 

Mi  bale  thou  fond  to  bet. 

For  loue  of  Y sonde  fre, 

Nought  lain ; 

Seucn  brctherii  hath  he. 

That  fightelh  me  ogain. 

XCIII. 

— “ This  ich  day  thai  fare, 

And  pnsseth  fast  biside ; 

Y getehir  neuer  mare, 

Yif  Y tine  hir  this  nde; 

Fiftene  knightes  thai  are. 

And  we  hot  to  to  abide;” — 

— “ Dalhet  who  hem  spare,” 

Seyd  Tristrem  that  tide, 

“ This  night ; 

Thai  han  y-tint  her  prid^ 

Thurch  grace  of  God  almight.” — 

XCIV. 

Thai  gun  hem  bothe  arrni. 

In  Iren  and  stiel  that  tide  ; 

Thai  metten  hem  in  a sty, 

Bi  o forestcs  side : 

Ther  wex  a kene  crte, 

Togider  tho  thai  gun  nde ; 

The  young  Tristrem  for  thi, 

Sone  was  feld  his  pride. 

Right  thore ; 

He  hadde  woundes  wide. 

That  he  no  ros  no  more, 

XCV. 

Thus  the  yong  knight, 

For  sotne  y-slawe  w;as  thare ; 

Tristrem  that  trewe  hight, 

Awruke  him  al  with  care ; 

to  Triatrcin’i  heolth  j oml  Trwwan,  with  more  rffiard  to  dramatic 
efl«ct  than  fidelity,  cltonset  to  ruprc*cnt  it  a«  tlio  immediate 
cau««  uf  Ilia  deatli.*  But  tliore  is  no  autliurity  for  tiiia  trail  of  sen- 
timent. Triatrcm  not  onir  recovered,  but  again  forgot  tho  white- 
handed  Ysoode,  (now  doubly  hia  own,)  in  the  amis  of  hia  unde's 

The  (treat  quest  of  the  Banureal  was  now  the  otycct  ofambition 
ainons  all  the  kiiirhu  of  the  Round  'I'eble.  This  Saiurcal,  or 
bles^  tureen,  was  tlie  vessel  from  which  our  Saviour  and  liis  dis- 
ciples eat  iho  lust  supper ; which,  occonlins  to  tradition,  was 
brousht  to  f^liind,  nlonr  «ith  Ibu  sjM>nr  which  pierced  bis  sido 
at  flic  crucifixion,  by  Josci»h  oi  Arimaihea,  " the  irentle 
kniitht,”  as  he  is  callcil,  *'  Uiat  tooke  downe  Jesus  from  Uie 
cross."— JJorre  Arthur,  (lart  iii.  chap.  33.  For  some  lime,  tho 
Sansroal  was  vi«iblo  to  all  pilgrims,  and  its  presence  confoTTcd 
bleasingii  upon  the  land  in  wluch  it  was  preserved.  One  of  tlio 
dtuKendnnU  of  Joseph  was  always  its  guardian ; wito,  to  qualify 
himself  for  to  pure  a trust,  was  bound  to  observe  Uie  most  rigid 
chutity,  in  dc^,  word,  and  lliou|rhL  One  of  llicae  boly  men  so 
for  forgot  himself,  as  to  look,  with  unbaljowcd  ardour,  upon  a 
young  female  ptlgrim,  wliose  vest  was  accidentally  loosened,  as 
she  kneeled  to  receive  his  blessing.  The  sacn^  lance  instantly 
punished  his  fniilty.  spontancoiuily  piercing  both  his  thigm.  The 
blood  continued  to  flow  from  iho  inarvcIkKU  wound,  ana  the  guai^ 
dian  of  iheBangreal  was  ever  after  called  Roi 
About  the  same  period,  certain  wood-njrmphs  iiilinbilcd  the  ca- 
verns of  Britain.  When  a tmvollur  passro  the  haunts  of  Uic 
lieauiiful  and  liencvident  la-ings,  one  issmrd  fortli  _wiih  a napkin, 
on  which  she  spread  store  of  the  most  delicious  viands,  and  an- 
other with  the  cu|i  of  ex'siisitc  wine.  But  mankind  arc  always  un- 
grateful. An  unlucky  King  Magins,  with  some  unworthy  knighu, 
not  satMfied  with  slioring  ilw  Iwspiiolity  of  tliese  lovely  nymphs, 
forcibly  violatnl  Ihcir  chastity.  They  hove  never  since  appeared 
as  formerly : and  it  must  lie  owneil.  that  our  modem  bar  maids 
are  but  indiflbrent  substitiiUw.  Heaven  was  offended  at  these 
delinquencies.  TIkj  Sangrcal  withdrew  iU  visible  prcwncc  from 
the  croi%’ds  who  came  to  worship,  and  on  iron  airo  auccoeded  llie 
happiness  w hich  its  arrival  liad  diftused  among  tlie  .tnbes  of  Fn- 
glnnd.  Merlin  foretold  to  King  Arthur,  that  from  his  Round  Ta- 
ble should  conic  a champion  wImi  not  by  dint  of  sword  and  lance, 
Isit  by  a purity,  void  even  of  Ilw  shadow  of  fnitlly,  sIsMild  achieve 
tho  adventure  of  tlio  8 >nfrenl.  and  nwtoru  the  Kaf  ttrMheur  to 
his  pristine  health  White  Arthur  and  his  kmgjiU  lield  a hkh 
feast  on  Pentecost  ex'C,  tliey  were  surprised  and  enrantur^  Ire 
the  marvellous  appearance  of  llic  Saugreal.  ' Aiion,  lliey  beam 
craklngand  crying  of  thunder,  that  tliem  thought  tlie  place  should 
all  to  rive.  In  ilio  mirlst  of  tlie  hlasto,  entered  a sunne  Iwa^. 
more  clear  byaeavon  times  limn  ev«  they  saw  day  t ami  all  tlicy 
were  alighteil  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  GliosL  Then  began 
•very  knight  to  Iwhold  oUwr,  and  uilliersaw  other  by  tlwir  aeoming 
* Corps  i'RxtraiU  dsi  Ruttuuu,  tMn.  L p,  1% 

I t TVistoii,  IL  cxvttL  d wqutu. 


Titer  he  slough  in  fight, 

Fiftene  knightes  and  more; 

Wei  louwe  hed^ehem  light. 

With  dwlful  dimes  sare, 
Vnsounde: 

Ac  an  aruwe  oway  he  bare 
In  his  eld  wounde. 

******* 


CONCLUSION. 


AtUUDOEO  FtiOM  THE  FRENCH  METRICAL  HOMANCB,  OtTUBSTTUi 
OP  TOMAS  OF  KRCBLDOUNB. 


ARGUMENT. 

StanzoM  I.  S.— The  fate  of  the  battle  Is  recapitulated,  in  which 
Tristrem,  tho  vMingcr,  was  slain,  and  our  hero  dcsiwrately 
wounded.  The  latter  is  carried  to  his  castle,  and  every  remedy 
U aiiplicd  to  his  woumi,  but  in  vain.  Tlw  gaiimoe  bccssmea 
daily  worse,  and  can  la>  cured  by  none  but  Ysondo  of  Cornwafl. 
3.  1.— Tristrem  dmpalcliM  Gonhordin  to  Ysondo  with  his  ring,  as 
a token,  directing  him  to  communicate  to  tlw  Quocn  tho  extremity 
of  his  distress.  Ho  desires  him  to  take  with  him  two  sails,  one 
while,  and  Uie  oilwr  black  : Uw  furuier  to  be  hoisted  U{M>n  his  re- 
turn, in  case  Ysondo  thnulii  accomimny  h^  to  Brittany  > and  the 
latter  if  ills  embassy  slmiild  tw  unsuccussfuL  S. — Yaoncki  of  Brit- 
tany overheanr  this  conversation,  and  resolves  to  be  avenged  of 
Tristn'm  for  his  infidelity.  6.  7.  g.— Ganliardin  coca  to  England, 
drs^uc'd  as  a mcrcluuiL  He  pnuicnts  ricli  gifts  to  Kin^  Mark, 
and  to  Ysondc  a cup,  contniiiiug  SirTrisirem's  nng.  Tlua  token 
procures  liiin  a private  audience  of  Uai  Uuocn,,lo  w^*m  he  ex- 
plains tlie  situation  of  her  lover.  Ysondo  disguises  herxolf,  and 
accomimnics  Ganhardiii  on  hoard  of  ship,  to  undert^e  Sir  Tris- 
trem's  cure.  'Hiey  approach  the  coast  of  BriUsny,  displaying  the 
white  sail.  9.  10.  It.— Ysoode  of  Brittany  perceives  the  vessel, 
and  knowa,  from  the  token  of  the  white  sail.  that  her  rival  is  on 
board.  Fired  with  jealousy,  she  hastens  to  8irTnstrem,  and  tells 
him  that  Ids  friend  Uanhardin's  ship  is  in  sichL  He  corriuros  her 
to  tell  him  Uw  colour  of  Ilw  sails.  8he  uiibrms  him  that  they 
arc  black : on  which,  concluding  himself  forsaken  by  Ysoode, 
Tristrem  sinks  back  in  dis(>air.  and  diet.  19.— Tlw  moiimirw  for 
the  death  of  Sir  Tristrem.  13.  H,  IS.— Ysonde  of  Cornwall  ar- 
riviui.  ond  meets  an  old  man.  from  wlwm  she  learns  the  death 
of  her  lover.  She  rushes  to  Uw  castle,  where  the  corn«  of  Sir 
Tristrem  was  laid  out  in  state,  Uiruws  herself  betide  him,  and 
expires  for  grief. 

fairer  than  ever  they  saw  other,  not  for  then  there  was  no  knight 
tliat  might  speako  any  word  a great  while.  And  so  they  looked 
every  man  on  olln'r,  as  Uicy  had  been  dombo.  Then  that!  enter- 
ed into  tho  hall  the  holy  gmle.  covered  with  white  samite ; but 
tlwrc  was  none  that  micht  see  it,  nor  wlxi  bare  it,  ond  there  was 
all  the  hall  fulfillerl  with  gonri  odours.  _ And  every  knight  had 
such  meat  and  driuke  us  he  best  loveii  in  this  world  ; and  wrheo 
tliu  holy  grale  had  liccn  Isinio  Ihiuugh  tlw  hall,  then  the  holy  ves- 
sel departed  suddenly,  ilml  they  wist  not  when  it  brrame." 
After  this  wondrous  vision,  most  of  the  companions  of  the  Round 
Table  vowed  to  dfuarl  in  quest  of  Uio  Sangreal ; anti,  indeed, 
they  wi*re  never  nftcrwanb  assembled.  Cleanness  of  life  being 
tlie  principal  requisite  towards  success.  Sir  Lancelot  and  ShTris- 
trem,  though  lliu  most  redoubled  kniglits  of  the  Round  Table, 
rniglit  liave  dispruiserl  with  undertaking  this  adventure. I Both, 
iiowcver,  attempted  tlw  quest  of  the  Sangreal;  and  Lanedot, 
long  iwnicvcring  in  it,  umlerwcnt  manifold  insults  and  morti^- 
linns,  for  his  iiresumotion  in  taking  U[xsi  him  such  an  enterprise, 
while  defilcrl  with  ifeadly  sin.  whereof  he  never  had  been  coa- 
fossed.  As  for  Sir  I'ristrem.  Iw  soon  cave  up  the  adventure,  *S 
not  reserved  for  him,  and  relumed  to  Brittany,  whore  be  died  in 
the  following  manner : — 

Runnlcm.  tlw  young  Duke  of  Brittany,  was  desperately  ena- 
moured uf  the  fair  Gorgeolain,  wife  of  Bedalis.  one  of  his  baroM, 
who,  from  ioalousy,  confined  her  in  a moated  castle.  Tristrein. 
aenutomeu  to  fiud  ei^lienls  on  such  occasions,  and  ax  eon- 
plaisanl  to  Uw  loves  of  his  hruthcr-iii-law.  as  artleni  in  bis  am, 
contriverl  to  forge  a set  of  false  keys,  by  wliich  tho  Duke  visitM 
Gorgeolain  at  pleiisure,  whiiu  Iwr  Imsband  hunted  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  foresL  Tristrem  nrcomiwnitMl  Runniem  in  these  private 
excurnmns.  Upon  one  fatal  day,  his  cap  unfortunately  foil  off  as 
they  cniored  the  castle.  This  was  not  all.  The  considerate  Trie- 
trem,  leaving  ih'i  lovers  alone,  walked  in  an  adjacent  cliamber, 
covered  with  fresh  nisiws.  and  hung  with  Iteautiful  lapisiirr.  lo- 
presenting  the  conquest  of  Bretagne  by  King  Arthur.  His  piw- 
sent  situation  nnlumlly  led  him  to  refli.'Cl  on  hi«  past  liappiiimi 
and  while  Iw  was  thus  nensiveW  musing.  Iw  indultre*!  himself^in 
a hnhif  aefiuirerl  In  s*ich  fits  of  absence,  of  tlirusUng  the 
one  after  nnoilier.  Ihrough  the  figures  in  tho  lapestry.  Ai  length, 
th'!  baron's  hom  being  heard  at  a disianm^,  Tristrem  and  Rapa- 
tern  quitted  tlw  castle.  Bedalis  entered  soon  after,  when,  findMg 
the  tapofTrisIrcm,  and  olwerving  the  ruslK«  stuck  into  tlw  taig»- 
try.  aecntding  to  his  well-known  practice,  Iw  suspected  lav  mtefo*' 
tune,  though  he  mistook  the  autlwr  The  threat  of  inimcdiate 
death  extortetl  a confession  from  his  wife,  tliat  Ruiialeoi  and 
Tristrem  had  Imt  just  deported.  Ho  folk) wed  their  traces  srilh 
thirty  attendants,  and  assailed  them,  without  respect  to  tlw  m* 
equality  of  numuors,  or  of  arms.  Runnlcm  was  slain  aftsra 

J The  Rangresl  srss  Anally  acKiewd  by  Galahad,  ladrtid  f7  Sir  Bonsad 
Sr  PFirlvml.  At  thk  part  of  ihs  aneinit  roinoiwe,  ths  rtadsr  la  aisrpriwa  la 
paredye  wltb  what  a«(ouldiit«  aaraunnes  iho  wHiltM  au^Tiftlnia  art  wgrawd 
upon  iba  Uceodoos  advtutunt  of  tSg  Lancelot  and  tib  Ttkinn, 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


L 

'Hn  oompanjront  0ftene, 

Tb  death  did  that  thrin^ 

And  aterreth  bidene^ 
llio  Thstrem  the  yinge; 

Ac  Tristrem  hath  tene, 

Hi8  woonde  gan  him  wring, 

To  boetel  he  hath  gene, 

On  bedde  gan  him  flinge 
In  ore; 

Fbte  aalveo  thai  bringe,t 
Hit  paine  to  recure. 

IL 

Bat  never  thai  no  mmht, 

With  coate,  nor  with  payn. 
Bring  Triatrem  the  wight, 
Toheildom  oga3m: 

Hia  wounde  braat  apUght, 

And  blake  was  the  bane; 

Non  help  may  that  knight. 

The  aothe  tor  to  sayne, 

Bidene, 

Sane  Ysonde  the  bright. 

Of  Corawal  was  Ctuene. 

III. 

Iristrem  cl^th  aye, 

On  Ganhaitltn  trewe  fere ; 

— “ Hoip  me,  brother,  thou  may, 
And  bring  me  out  of  care ; 

To  Ysonde  the  gaye, 

Of  Corawail,  do  thou  fare ; 

In  tdtening  I aav. 

Mi  ring  with  the  thou  bare. 

In  dem  t 

Bothelpme  echedare 
Stenren  wol  ich  gem. 

IV. 

"Mi  achip  do  thon  take, 

With  godea  Chat  bethe  new ; 

Iho  Myles  do  chou  make, 

Beth  different  in  hew : 

That  tone  acbaH  be  blake. 

That  tother  white  so  anewe ; 
And  tho  thou  contest  bake 
That  tokening  echal  schew 
The  end, 

GifYaonde  me  forsake, 

The  blake  achalt  thou  bende.”— 

V. 

Ysonde  of  Britayne, 

With  the  white  honde. 

In  deme  can  sche  be, 

And  wele  understonde, 
ThaiYaonde  the  fre, 

Was  sent  for  from  Inglonde; 

— Y-wroken  wol  Y be 
Of  mi  fials  huebonde 
Saunfayle, 

Bringeth  he  bayards  to  honde, 
And  maketh  me  ms  stale  T"— 


„ VI. 

Ganhardin  to  Inglonde  fares, 

Als  merchaunt,  Y you  saye ; 

He  bringeth  ricbe  wares 

••wrtancc,  and  Trwtrem  onc<^  more  wounded  with  a 
AwiiTaiice,  howcvor,  arTivod.  luiil  U.r  traitmoua 
Wi  emopcUed  lo  fly  fn>ni  nrittiiny.  WiihMW*-n  Immlred 
• wtofcucd  the  ;>tofi  *mon  of  *'  UttuKur."  Omt  ii, 
Mrptued  and  sltun  by  a llirc*>  rt  iil  out  (t^uind 
JT-  V.  , . of  ConDtfuitinopir  Aj<  for  Ttwtrfin,  he 

hialory  of  liu  death  U told  iiunriy  as  in 

itanzas  nre  intended  to  iMiarth'*  Miine  jiro- 
L metricai  framuent,  wlurii  luu  iwott  mno/k- 

that  and  thf.-  ctmuniu  cfftiHioiw  ofThomu><  of 
facti,  therefore,  which  tho  Froti<J»  iiiinstrel 
ara  igre  ihortlr  ami  mnciin-Iy  told,  in  iuuta- 
a«oi*  »tyfe  of  the  nocm,  lo  which  tliosi!  vcrsca  are 
^*^»*ae<iodu»ion. 

f^eoeb  folio,  otio  p<Hir  iihyincian,  from  the 
«?V''®<>*tii»c«reered  the  cause  of  TrHtrem'n  mnlAily,  and 
*•*  ?»/  to  eflect  a cure  j but  ilic  iimorant  faculty  of 
of  a suiaTvcniu^  inll.iinma- 
him  with  jircsutniitioii  and  pov.'ity  *'  S^ig- 
Siiit’n  u I pouti!  Ipairvre.l  Iti- « rnc  dounam  .i‘-ae* 

II  wjr  plana.  Non  pouitont  Ic  sens  n'cat  itoii  tn  drata)  ne 

2L 


And  garmentes  were  gaye  | 
Marke  ne  giftes  bws, 

Als  man  that  miche  maye, 

A cup  he  prepareia, 

The  ring  tharein  can  laye, 
Bidene ; 

Brengwain  the  gaye, 
T-raughtit  the  duene. 

VII. 

Ysonde  the  ring  knewe 
That  riche  was  of  gold, 

As  tokening  trewe, 

Hiat  Tristrem  her  yold ; 
Ganhardin  gan  schewe, 

And  priviliche  bir  told, 

That  Tristrem  hurt  was  newe, 

In  his  wounde  that  was  old, 

A1  right : 

Hoip  him  gif  sche  nold 
Sterven  moat  that  knight. 

VIII. 

Wo  was  Ysonde  than, 

The  tale  tho, sche  hard  tharc ; 
Sche  schope  hir  as  a man, 

With  Ganhardin  to  fare ; 

O bord  are  thai  gan, 

A wind  at  wil  thaino  bare ; 
Ysonde  was  sad  woman, 

And  wepeth  bitter  tare, 

With  eigbe ; 

The  seyls  that  while  ware^ 
Ganhardm  lete  fleighe. 

IX. 

Ysonde  of  Britayn, 

With  the  white  honde, 

The  schipe  she  can  se, 

Seyling  to  londe ; 

The  white  seyl  tho  marked  sche, 
—“Yonder cometh  Ysonde, 
For  U)  reve  fro  me, 

Miin  fals  huebonde ; 

Ich  8 ware. 

For  il  tbo  it  schal  be, 

That  sche  hir  hider  bare.”— 


To  Tristrem  sche  gan  bye, 

O bed  there  he  layne, 

— “ Tristrem,  so  mot  Ich  thye; 

Heled  schal  t thou  bene, 

Thi  schippe  I can  espye, 

The  sotne  for  to  sain, 
Ganhardin  is  comcn  neighe. 

To  curen  thi  paine, 

Aplight.”— 

— “ What  seyl  doth  lhare  Bain, 
Dame,  for  God  almight  V’— 


XL 

She  weneth  to  ben  awrake, 

Of  Tristrem  the  trewe, 

Sche  s^th— “ Thai  ben  blake, 
piche  is  thare  hewe.” — 

Tristrem  threw  hym  bake, 

Trewd  Y sonde  untrewe. 

His  kind  belt  it  brake,t 

en  vaitAfDMM,  roaia  au  curar  oa  INmi  I’a  mis.”— Faeil.  cxd. 
Upon  this  retort  Uie  court  physician  became  outraxeous,  and  not 
only  rdosed  to  consult  with  the  eofm  of  Salerno,  but  eeen  threat* 
ened  to  leave  Tristrem  to  hb  sole  if  he  were  not  instant* 

ly  dismiued.  In  truth,  they  could  not  hare  done  the  patient  a 
greater  fhvour.  His  wife,  however,  yudged  and  acted  as  roost 
women  would  have  done  in  her  situation— dismissed  the  tattered 
scholar,  and  retained  his  ignonuit  but  well  habited  rivab.  who 
soon  reduced  Trntrcm  to  the  desperate  state  described  in  the  text. 

t The  aflbeting  scene  of  Trisireni's  death  is  thus  oamlad  hi  tfao 
metrical  ftagmenti— 


“ Urnie  wi  Twv  U parrie ; 

Dom  dit,  ‘ Dm*  mh  Ysut  ct  mci ! 
Qnant  a tnd  m rokr  *«nlr, 
votrt  amiii  m’caUiet  mnnir. 

Ja  ne  pole  ptoeienlr  ma  via; 

For  TOf  moers  YeoU,  bale  amia  t 
N'arar  pile  da  ma  laocnr, 

Male  da  nia  molt  aunt  dolor  1 
Co  maU  m'aniK  ftBoSoonUnt, 
Qua  pile  aorir  da  ma  maa 
Amia  Yroit  I'  tivi  fn  dh, 

A la  lyiarie  rand  PtipriL  ” 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


And  sindrid  in  tuo ; 

Abova 

Cristes  merci  nim  take ! 

He  dyed  for  true  love. 

XII. 

Mumeth  olde  and  yinne,* 

Mumeth  lowc  and  neighe, 

For  Tristrem,  ewete  thinge, 

Was  mani  watc  eighe ; ^ 

Maidens  thare  hondes  wringe, 

Wives  iammeren  and  crii ; 

The  belles  con  thai  ring 
And  masses  con  that  seye, 

For  dole ; 

Prestes  praised  aye, 

For  Tristremes  sole. 

XIII. 

Ysonde  to  land  wan, 

With  seyl  and  with  ore ; 

Sche  mete  an  old  man, 

Of  herd  that  was  hore : 

Fast  the  teres  ran, 

And  siked  he  soro 
— “ Gone  is  he  than. 

Of  Inglond  the  florc,t 
In  lede : 

Tho  proM  romanco  dcccrtbes  it  thua : '*  Triatan  ao  toums  de 
I’autro  p^,  el  dial,  ‘ Ha,  ba  l doulce  amye,  a Dicu  voua  rocom- 
mande  ) jamoia  ne  me  verrea,  ni  11107  voua  I Dieu  aoit  do 
voua,  adieu,  jc  m’envojra,^  voua  aalutt’  Lora  bat  aa  coulpo,  cl  ae 
lecoramaodo  a noatro  aoigneur  Jbo  Crial,  el  Ic  cuour  luy  crove,  ot 
Tame  a'en  va."— Fucil.  cxxiii. 

* ' Lora  y acourent  grana  ct  petia,  criaiw  ct  bruyona,  et  font  tei 
deuil,  quel’onny'ouyatpaadiou  tonnant. ’'~Tri«an,  Sec.  (tart  C 
czxii. 

t The  eulogium  pronounced  over  the  body  of  Sir  Lancelot,  by 
Bora  de  Oanea,  ia  equally  applicable  to  Sir  Triatrem,  hia  brother  in 
anna.  ” And  now,  I dare  say,"  B.iid  Sir  Bor*.  " that  Sir  Lance- 
lot, there  thou  licat,  that  were  never  match^  of  none  earthly 
knifht’a  hands  ; and  tliou  wort  the  curticKt  knight  dial  ever  laire 
ahield  ; and  thou  wort  the  trumt  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  be- 
ati^e  liorw) ; and  thou  wext  the  Inieat  lover,  of  a sinful  man, 
that  ever  k>x^  woman ; and  thou  wort  tlie  kindoat  man  that 
evor  atruck  atroko  with  aword  ; and  thou  wert  tho  foodlicst  )>cr- 
aon  that  ever  came  among  press  of  knights;  and  Uiou  wert 
tho  ineokeat  man,  and  tho  mnllost,  that  evor  eatc  in  hall  among 
ladiea ; and  thou  wert  the  atomoat  knight  to  thy  motUu 


We  se  him  no  more ; 

Schir  Tristrem  is  dede  I” — 

XIV. 

When  Ysonde  herd  that. 

Fast  sche  gan  to  gonne. 

At  the  castle  gate 
Stop  hir  might  none : 

Sche  passed  in  thereat, 

The  ehaunibre  sche  won; 

Tri.strem  in  cloth  of  stat 
Lay  stretched  thare  as  ston 
So  cold— 

Y sonde  loked  him  on, 

And  fastc  gan  bihold. 

XV 

Fairer  ladye  ere  , 

Did  Briiannyo  never  spye, 

Swiche  muming  cherc,  j 

Making  on  heighe;  | 

On  Tristremes  here, 

Doun  con  she  Ive ; 

Rise  ogayn  did  seno  nere, 

But  thare  con  sche  dye 

For  woe : — ' 

Swiche  lovers  als  tbei 
Never  schal  be  moe.^ 

foe  that  ever  put  apear  into  tho  reat  Iforte  Artimr,  lamt  cb 
ter. 

I The  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  lovera  were  conv«y;ed  to  Co 
wall.  Mark,  atill  glowing  with  recollcctiona  of  hia  uuarioi. 
tiiacd  to  permit  them  to  be  buried  in  his  dominiona  : but  he  naJe 
ed  upon  peniaing  a loiter  written  during  Triatrem'a  lost  Ohi« 
which  ho  had  attachod  to  tho  hill  of  hia  aword,  and  address 
to  hia  uncle.  On  seeing  the  blade,  which  had  relieved  Comw; 
from  bondage,  and  learning  fVom  the  kilter  the  fata)  tale  of  t 
boire  amoureu«e.  Murk  wept  iiileoualy  over  a pausioai,  hm 
tl>e  etrect  of  enchantment,  or  destiny,  tmui  of  volition.  **  Hel 
dolcni!  pourqiioy  nc  acavoy*  je  ccate  avanture  l Jo  lea  euase  a: 
coys  cclicz ; ot  conaenty  qui’lr.  nc  fouaaont  ja  partis  de  nK 
Loal  or  ay  Je  ponlu  nion  ncpvcu  et  ma  femme."-7Fued.  cjd 
Mark  cauacsi  to  bo  erected  over  tlio  bodies  a tpiendid  chapel, 
wliicli  was  first  displayed  that  miracle  aince  nairated  in  90  an 
ny  ballads.  Out  of  the  tomb  of  Triatrem  aprung  a fiur  egiantiit 
and  twisted  itacif  around  the  monument  of  Yaoode.  It  was  thr 
timei  cut,  by  order  of  King  Mark,  but  waa  over  fi>und,  00  tl 
next  morning,  to  have  revived  in  alt  ita  beau^  Or  mtmele  ate 
afur  Uomeisnwr  TriHm,  elmr  le  Effyne  Yamtfe. 
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DESCRIPTION  AND  ABSTRACT  OF  TWO  ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS 


OP 

french  metrical  romances,  on  the  subject  of  sir  tristrem. 


U>  Um  promiM  of  tbf  Introdurtion,  I nil^n  to  tho 
"TiMnrr  of  Thomas  nf  Ercrkkmne,  (he  abutnirl  of  those 
OHMS  Fnffnenta,  existins  in  Mk-  Dough's  MS.  For  tho  o|i(ior- 
t«Hr  of  omopHiiiW  the  ctrle  of  rotnposition  whirh  ^vailed 
■ Piuee  sod  in  Scotland,  sod  of  iUiutrstinic.  by  esen  uthor, 
PEsat  written  shout  the  lanre  (leriod,  and  on  the  unie  sul^.'ct, 
ihtmderis  mdehtedtoGBOROB  Blus,  E»<i.by  whom  (he  follow- 
I'lfiTT*  precis  of  the  French  romsnee  was  uansmitiod  to 
As&^l 

T—  eoiiouB  MS.  sppesrs  to  have  fbirned  part  of  some  volume 
t to  a moRSSteiT ; because  it  ouniains,  besides  the  two 
I pMcea  of  the  story  of  TVfstrcm  I'Amoureux,  a lonit 
asluHiie  between  Pride  and  Iltanility.  and  a prose 

ion  oo  the  Cross.  It  is  written  on  vellum,  and  consists 

if  SS  loavas.  The  band  writinf  apparently  bolonys  to  the  13th 
vsesrr.  . . ■ 

The  feat  of  the  two  paxts  oootains  a r^iar  and  circunutan- 
W mlstiia  of  tho  latter  advenlurce  of  Sir  Tristrem.  and  termi- 
Htes  by  hw  <^th.  and  by  (hat  of  YsolL  Tbe  other,  a complete 
■d  asparate  apss^.  beitins  at  the  second  column  of  Uie  same 
MS  ia  wfasrb  tmothtf  narrative  is  terminated,  and  contains  only 
iSgfe  adventure  s in  which,  however,  a (rt<at  |mu1  of  the  hero’s 
hHsiy  is  artfully  recapitulated.  It  is  therefore  probolilu  Uiat  it 
sas  we*«s>H  in  the  monastic  volnme,  principally  on  account  of 
I’jwmMliM  a short  and  lively  summary  of  the  precediny  lung, 
lad  pertaape  tadiooa  history. 

Be  thm  as  it  may,  the  two  Fragments  differ  \m  consHlerably 
h Bmw  style : tbe  first  being  so  votboso  and  diffuse  as  fblly  to 
^ tbe  lidsicule  thrown  on  tbe  historian  of  Sir  Tnstrom  by  the 
■of**  Sirs  Main  and  Dame  Anieme,"  (Babbasan’s  Fa- 
, owl  in.  p.  SS,*)  while  the  second  is  concise,  lively,  and  dra- 

*1^  ovtbomphy  of  (he  two  is  also  dinbrent  and  it  is  (Ur' 

' to  be  obseWed.  that,  fai  tbe  first  tmem,  Uiu  residence  of  King 
Mark  is  piaced  in  LofMkm,  but  in  too  second,  at  the  Costlo  of 

Ihe  firflowina  is  a free  translation  of  the  whole  of  tbe  Second 
fragment.  whiA  eonsisU  of  BOS  verses , . . . 

TnsCicai.  fivmg  in  hia  own  country  at  a distance  from  his  be- 
bsad  Ysoh.  feels  that  be  has  been  restored  to  life  merelv  fur  Iho 
mrpnae  of  dying  a thousand  draths,  fiom  tbe  anxiety  which  ilai- 
V psm  eo  fast  raoits.  *’  Thought,’’  says  our  author.  “ comforU 
St  kiOa  as  t and  such  were  the  thoughts  of  Tristrem,  tliat  bo 
ooay  have  gladly  ended  them  by  his  ilealh,  had  it  been  ikmbiIiIo 
that  Us  could  have  been  separated  from  tlut  nf  his  faithful 
u**  He  therefore  forms  the  desperate  resolution  of  poss- 
v^mnA  It  was  highly  important  to  conceal  this  dcU-r- 
a from  all  tbe  vrorld,  and  particularly  from  Kaberdm,  (he 
r of  bis  arife.  It  was  no  less  necessary  that  his  s|>pearance 
be  aaefa  as  should  secure  him  from  discovep^  in  a country 
he  was  so  well  known  ; and  (hat,  for  this  jiurpose.  Imi 
Maid  aol  only  lyiit  the  usual  accoutrements  of  chivalry,  and  ns* 
SMB  the  sppearanee  of  s poor  and  insignificant  traveller,  but 
that  hs  abould  also  dbsuise  his  foaUiros,  and  oven  ha  voice. 
Tmtrsm  resolved  to  neglect  none  of  thiae  precautions  and  in 
fekk  says  the  author,  he  acted  wisely  i— 

**  Cor  wavcal  svlsnt  damsgi  grand 
Pardirv  sou  oonsell  avant, 

Qd  ■ lulsl,  SI  os  Is  dk, 
tM  ■■!,  at  wait,  os  sooiait,t 
Poor  eotatfl  dirs  si  dMauvnia, 

Suit!  as^m  iDsl  ssavsnl  vsoir.’* 

Um  mfieetAaas  of  a isngie  night  were  sufficieni  to  mature  his 
vmiseiL  la  the  morning  be  assumes  his  disguise,  hasteiis  to  tlai 
asanut  port,  and.  finding  a merchant  ship  rust  on  the  point  of 
•uigiung  anchor  for  England,  requests  to  be  admitted  on  Imord  ; 
isd~  fsstMirtinr  with  a fiur  wirul,  arrives  on  tho  second  day 
•llhs  haihoor  ofTintageJ,  tbe  residence  of  King  Mark  aiuJ  Queen 
Ysah. 

Tim  castle  of  Tintagel  was  equally  eelebreted  fur  its  strength 
and  — It  sras  situated  on  the  soa-coast  of  Cornwall, 
•ndiis  vast  square  towers  are  said  to  have  Isien  the  work  ufrmnls. 
Tkey  wese  built  ^ IquareUA  regularly  and  exactly  s(|uar«<d.  and 
dmehmed.  as  whb  azora  and  einnobar  (sf  eontme  de  stm/pre  a 
dk  osmrA — I suppose  Hicks  alternately  red  and  Iduo,  as  lieing 
mere  or  lese  stnpnd.  and  called  guards  ftum  Uieir  being  quarrc$, 
sgmiud.  Ths  gate  of  the  castle,  commanding  its  only  uporoanli, 
mm  strongly  seemed,  and  capable  of  Iwing  defrnifed  by  two 
ramfe.  bnmeifiatcly  below  the  fortress  were  extensive  and 
Laotifid  meadows,  foreste  aboanding  with  game,  rivers  filbsl 
•ilh  fish,  and  wmrrens.  iso  1 translate  gueraineries,  pmlmhly 
gursmsMS  ,*)  bniridn  whicb.  (he  walls  being  vmshMi  by  llm  sea, 
fen  hesHtifiil  temdcpre  of  King  Mark  and  Queen  Ysolt  was 
ghnldWlT  supplied  vnth  every  article  of  foreipi  nM^rchandise. 
h WHS  called  Tlntogel,  i.  e.  Chastrl  fier,  from  the  following 


fet  letraJaedoa.  t Eivcussr— Ootadoo.  I I.«l. 


**  ChanrI  firU  fill  dH  ■ <livit, 

Osr,  doiis/rds  II  so,  m psnML” 

Travellers  derlnn<  that,  twice  in  every  year,  it  liocame  Invisl* 
bic;  once  at  Chnstiims,  and  onre  ill  the  summer;  so  lliat  even 
tho  natives  of  iIms  country  would  bo  unable  to  fiml  it,  had 
(hey  nut  previously  mrertained  its  situation  by  permanent  laind- 
marks. 

Here  Tristrem  arrived  ; and,  inquiring  news  of  King  Mark,  was 
informc<i.  that  he  was  then  in  his  palace,  ami  had  but  lately  Iwld 
one  of  his  solemn  festivah.  " And  wInuv  is  Queen  Ysolt,  arid 
her  licautiful  miuden  Brengwain  t”— *’  Faith,  sir.  thi'y  two  are  here  i 
I saw  them  lately  ; iMt,  in  Inith,  Queen  Ysijt  is, as  usual,  (smsivc 
and  melancholy.”  At  (lie  mention  ofliis  mistress,  a sigh  escaima 
from  Tristrt'ni.  He  recommends  liimsciftn  Providence,  convinrcvl 
that,  without  inspiration,  he  cannot  deviso  (lie  moans  of  seeing 
YsolL  The  vigilant  hatrml  of  Kins  Mark  alarms  him  for  a mo- 
ment, but  bn  imni<>diately  recollects  niinaelf : ’’And  what,”  says  he, 
“ if  my  uncle  should  discover  and  put  me  to  death  I It  is  my  du- 
ty to  auffer  death  for  the  love  uftiiy  mistress.  Alual  I die  every 
day  that  I am  absent  from  her  simt  I”  Keilecting  on  tho  man- 
ness  of  his  attempt,  ho  says,  ” Anil  why  not  feign  nuidnaaa ) Un- 
der a dHguiso  so  well  suited  In  my  present  circumstancM,  I may, 
perhaiu,  escape  suspicion,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  laughing  at 
those  wh«>  are  amused  by  my  apparent  folly.” 

At  tho  moment  when  (hi.s  idea  r.nmo  across  his  mind,  h«>  iier- 
ceived  a fisherman,  whoM>  dress  seemed  admirably  suited  to  his 
purimse.  It  eonsistcii  of  a coarse  frock  formerl  of  rug,  with  a 
cowl  or  liood,  and  a |iair  of  loose  and  tattered  trousers.  Tristrem 
beckons  tho  foherman  to  him,  and  says,  ” Friend  I shall  we 
change  dn<sscs  7 Mine,  as  you  see,  is  the  bi'ttor  of  the  two,  hut 
ytMirs  happens  to  strike  my  fancy.”  The  fisherman,  perceiving 
that  tho  exchange  was,  in  fact,  much  to  hu  advantaire.  instantly 
acceiits  (he  protKwiI,  and  deivuts  with  his  new  wardrobe. 

Trinrtrem  had  brought  with  him  a pair  of  scioMrs,  the  gift  u( 
Ysolt ; with  these  he  rut  off  his  liair,  leaving  only  a circle  rouisl 
his  Imad,  and  n cross  on  the  top,  so  as  to  resemble  a fool  by  pri>- 
retsiun.  Ho  had  alwaTrs  |>ussi«sed  to  admiration  the  talent  of 
assuming  a counterfeit  voice,  and  from  his  knowleiign  of  lietbs, 
he  was  enabled  to  mlloct  such  blackening  juices  as  wore  proper 
to  change  his  complexion.  So  complete  was  tho  metamorphosis, 
that  his  dearest  fhend  wouki  not  have  suspected,  in  this  fool,  Uie 
illustrious  Tristrem.  Heizing  a stake  from  a herige,  ami  |■oarin|r 
it  on  his  slioiilder  like  a fool's  staff,  lie  marciMts.  wiili  an  air  of  as- 
surance, straight  (u  Uh>  rastlo.  All  who  meet  him,  view  him  with 
a mixture  ol  contempt  and  apprehension.  Tim  porter  at  tho 
castle-gate,  meaning  to  banter  liiin,  exclaims,  " Come,  foul,  make 
haslet  where  have  you  staid  so  long?”—”  I liavo  Imen.”  replies 
Tristrem,  "at  a wwlding:  at  timt  of  the  Alibol  of  .Wunr.  II  be- 
lievo  .Wons.l  a particular  friend  of  mine.  He  lias  just  mumed  an 
alibcss,  a great  fat  woman  in  a veil.  There  is  not  a priest,  or  nli- 
bot,  monk,  or  clerk,  from  Mons  to  Bcsancon.who  is  not  ask<^ 
to  the  mamngo  ; and  tlmy  all  carry  liaiihlcs  and  crosiers.  I lell 
them  making  a fine  riot  I frisking  and  dancing  in  the  shade  t I 
wished  to  remain,  but  was  obliged  to  come  away,  because  it  is 
iny  duly  to  serve  the  King  at  table.”  ^ 

Tins  iiofler  answered  him,  " Como  in,”  son  of  Urgnn  the  reiich  I 
fat  and  miigh  art  thou  ; and  thus  resemhiest  thou  thy  father.” 
The  iveli'nuiHl  madman  enters  by  (Is:  wicket,  (par  le  tcUieJ,) 
and  all  the  valets,  squires,  and  isiges  of  tbe  court,  exchiim  in 
concert.  ” Wliat  a figure!  a fool  I a fooH”  nt  the  same  time  as- 
sailing liim,  on  all  sides,  with  sticks  ami  stones.  Tristrem  was 
not  much  alannml  nt  such  a skirmish.  I’arrying  some  b ows,  re- 
ceiving othi'rs,  and  reluming  thi'm  with  usury,  he  gradually  iiiund 
himself  at  (lie  gate  of  the  Imll.  which,  shoiildnnng  his  h»>dgc- 
stake,  lie  immediately  enicrrsl  wiUi  nn  air  of  luileninity. 

Kiiur  .Mnrk.seatisl  nt  the  high  table,  immediately  is-tceiveil  his 
new  visitant,  and  exclaimed.  " (b-hold  u ciinoiis  olficer  of  mv 
house  liold  I let  him  lie  liroughl  into  mv  im'seiin^.”  He  was  tmicli 
didigbteil  with  tim  nir  of  iwwip  with  which  MmU  reliinieil  Mm 
salutes  of  the  courtiers,  wliile  apnroachinc  the  mynl  s*-nL  w el- 
come,  mv  frienil,”  said  Mark  ; ' wlience  contest  iIksi,  and  w lal 
seekesi  thou  here 7"—”  I will  tell  you  whence  I come,  nisi  wluil 
1 ncfk/*  Trwtn*fn.  '*  Mjr  molhor  wjw  a wliiwc.  nmi  naii 

in  the  haliit  of  living,  like  a siren,  imdcr  water.  I do  not  recolb-ct 
the  exact  place  of  my  liirth,  Isit  iiertectly  remnnilier  timl  my  wet- 
nurse  was  n tigress,  wlm.  finding  mo  on  n riMik.  mtsiiMik  me  lor 
one  of  her  whid|is,  and  suckled  me  very  cnreliilly.  But  you  must 
know  timt  I him*  a sister,  far  nion-  lieaulifiil  than  niyseU.  I will 
give  her  to  >«si,  if  you  choose,  ill  llic  room  of  that  i sult.ol  wIkhii 

you  are  so  fond."  , , , . n i 

Tlie  King,  laughing  immoderately  nt  this  sally,  answered. 
” What  snid.t  fliou.  tliou  wonder  of  llic  world!  — 1 say.  King, 
replied  Tnstrem,  ” that  I will  give  y«'i  my  sislcr  insload  ot  ^ soil, 
with  wlnini  I hnius-n  to  ls>  deeply  m love.  Isil  us  make  a bargain  I 
let  us  try  the  exchange  I a new  beniily  is  well  worth  trying.  T on 
must  be.  by  this  time,  tired  of  Ysolt,  so  give  b«'r  me  ; amuse  your 
self  with  a new  inisiress,  and  I promise  lo  siixe  you  in  your  court 
from  iKire  aflection.”  Fresh  leals  of  laorhler  Irom  the  King,  wl» 


W) 


SIR  TRISTREM. 


WM  too  much  (leliRbtcil  «vilii  hia  new  acquaintanco  lo  drop  the 
ooiivenatinn.  “ But,  Ood  deliver  thee  I if  1 ahould  givo  Uiee  poa- 
aeaiiion  of  tlie  Quccii,  loll  mo  what  tliuii  wouldat  do  with  her,  and 
whitlu^r  thiiu  wotddat  carry  thy  bride T"—’’ Up  tht>rc,  Sir  Kiiuf," 
■aiutwerod  Trwlrcm ; *'  up  into  the  air  I I liave  a idari!  above,  made 
ul'claaa;  it  b liuiiff  u|hmi  a rkaiil,  and  llwt  m artfully,  tlrnt  tlai 
rouflK'Mt  wind  ciiniMit  rock  it-  My  hall  b ol  frlanfl,  fiiM  of  nun- 
UiaiiiH : and  1 liavc  n bc<!rliainb(*r  ad)otiiinir.  coiniKiHcd  of  cry<tal 
and  amber."  The  King  wan  now  lUU  furthtir  dcliKhled ; ami  all 
the  courticra  admitted,  that  tla^y  had  never  heonl  up  eloquent  a 
fmd.  *’  King,"  coiiUnneil  Triativin,  " I am  iimcli  in  love  with 
your  wife,  and  you  ought  to  ifive  her  up  to  me.  becaune  you  nee 
bow  nielaiiciioly  hIw  ia.  I am  TnuiUrU,  who  alwaya  loved  la>r, 
and  a hall  lovo  lier  for  evermore." 

Yioit,  atoning  at  hia  well-known  name,  exclaima.  Fool  I tliou 
art  not  Tramtna  I tlwu  art  a vile  liar!"  Triatrcm,  who  had  care- 
fully watched  tiM  countenance  of  hia  miatrosa,  aaw,  with  infinite 
plooaure,  Uie  indignation  w'hich  tluaherl  her  clieek,  and  aimrklcd 
ui  her  eye ; but,  preaerving  hia  aasiimorl  character,  coolly  continued 
aa  followa : — 

■■  UiieenYaolt,  I am  Tramtria.  You  muat  retneinlior  how  dan- 
geroualy  1 waa  wounderl,  during  my  combat  with  tto  Morhoul, 
wlui  demanded  a trilMte  from  tnia  ciamlry.  I fought  him  aucccat- 
fully : I killed  him,  but  I woa  mo«t  diimremualy  wounded,  bt^iiao 
ho  fought  with  a poiaoned  aword.  He  had  wounderl  ine  in  liio 
hip : ao  powcriKil  waa  the  venom.  Uiat  all  my  hlooil  waa  inflamed ; 
the  Imno  was  blackened  : and  tho  |>ain,  which  waa  oxcrucialing, 
could  not  be  appeased  by  all  the  akill  of  my  pliyaiciana.  I em- 
barked in  o<‘arcli  of  advice,  niMl  my  puina  inervaaed  ao  fast,  that 
1 wUlied  to  be  rolieved  by  death,  wlam  a audden  tcm{>csl  drovo 
mo  on  the  coiut  of  IrolaniL  I waa  forced  to  diaembiirk,  in  the 
very  country  which  I liad  the  moat  n;naon  to  apprvlicnd,  oAer 
having  killed  tho  MorhouL  Ho  waa  your  undo,  (lucon  Yaoltl  I 
had  overy  thing  to  apptehciMl ; but  I waa  wounded  and  wretched. 
I landed  with  nothing  hut  my  harp,  which  had  long  been  my 
only  consolation.  Soon  you  huanl  of  my  akill  on  that  inatrument, 
and  I waa  aeut  fur  lo  court.  Tito  Uuevn,  your  mothor,  heaven 
reword  her  fur  it  t healod  my  woumla.  In  return,  1 taught  you  the 
awceleat  luya  on  the  harp ; British  laya— laya  of  your  own  country." 
(1  auppoae  no  meana  horpreaent  counttr.)  “ You  must  remember, 
lady,  lira  circumstances  of  my  cure.  The  name  I look  in  Ireland 
was  Tmintris  ; am  not  I tho  ncreon  whom  you  saw  thoro  ?" 

" Most  certainly  not  I"  exclaimed  Yaolt.  *'  Ho  was  oil  beauty 
and  elegance  ; you,  wlw  aasutne  hia  name,  are  coarse,  unman- 
nerly. luid  hideous  I Now.  begone,  and  make  me  no  more  the  aub- 
jocl  of  your  diacourae.  Your  pleasantry  ia  no  loss  disagnraahle  to 
me  ihmi  your  appearance."  , , , 

Trialreni,  turning  auddenlv  round,  and  applying  Ins  bedge-aUko 
in  all  directions,  drives  all  the  courtiers  betoro  iiim  to  tlio  other 
end  of  tho  ball ; exclaiming,  aa  ho  deals  hia  blows  around, 
“ Fools  I fools  I get  out  of  the  room,  and  leave  Yanit  and  me  to 
ernoy  our  private  conversation  l"  The  King  was  traraported  with 
delight  at  th»  new  piece  of  wit ; Yaolt  bluaht'd,  and  wtu  silent. 

Mark,  erxioying  lu-r  confusion,  aaka  Tnstrem,  “ Fool  I come,  be 
ainoore  : ia  not  Yaolt  thy  miatreaa)"— " Certainly,"  replied  Tris- 
trom  s I do  not  moon  to  deny  it."— “ Moat  certruiily,"  exclaimed 

Yaolt,  " thou  art  tho  moat  imimdent  of  liars ; hence  with  this  foul  I 
that  I may  be  no  more  iiniiortuned  witli  him." 

Tristrem,  only  laudiing  at  her  rage,  contimioa  liis  riucatjona : 
" Do  you  not  retiiombcr.  Qiiocn  V'aolt,  when  the  King  wished  to 
send  me  (aa,  indeerl.  he  afterwards  did)  fur  you,  whuin  ho  has 
since  married,  that  I returned  to  Ireland,  in  tlra  dioimiao  of  a 
merchant ) This  disguiac  waa  nocesoary  ; for  bis  majoaty,  who 
now  sits  by  your  aide,  waa  no  favourite  of  your  oountrymcii,  and 
1 waa  detested  by  UM>m  on  arxwunt  of  tls*  Morlraut  But  I waa,  at 
that  time,  careless  of  danimr : a true  knight.  Bunh  wua  my  con- 
fidence in  my  atrength  and  akill.  that  there  was  not  a man  from 
Scotland  to  Rome,  wliom  1 should  have  dreaded  to  encounter. " 

"A  fine  story,  indeed  I"  exclaimed  Ysolt.  "You  a knigiitl 
Foul,  fool,  you  ate  ridiculous  enough,  hut  you  are  loo  liaaty  and 
viulenL  8o  pray  be  gone,  and  God  go  with  you." 

Tristren  laughs  again,  and  continues  i " Lady  I Queen  I do  you 
not  remember  the  aerpont,  the  dreadful  serpent;  who  filled  your 
court  with  conatcrnatnxi?  I killed  him ; I cut  ofl  hia  head,  I look 
out  hia  forked  tongue  ; I concealed  it  in  my  boot,  and  the  conae- 

Sionoe  waa,  that  1 received  a iioisonod  wound  in  mr  log.  I 
mught  I muat  have  died.  Unable  lo  rcacli  your  court,  I faiolcd 
by  lira  way-side.  There  your  mother  and  you  aaw  mo,  and.  by 
your  Mnt  care,  recovered  mo.  Do  you  not  remember  Ura  hath  in 
whicn  you  placed  me,  and  where,  in  a moment  of  indignation, 


Morliuut's  drath)  that  ^ opened  the  cabinet  in  wlticb  the  point, 
since  your  uncle's  death,  had  been  preserved,  and  found  tliat  it 
exactly  fitted  my  sword)  How  couragcouily  did  you  resolve  to 
assault  me  with  my  own  aword,  while  I lav,  naked  and  wounded, 
in  the  bath  where  you  had  placed  me  I such  ia  the  rage  of  women  I 
Ttra  Queen  came  to  ua,  alarmed  at  tho  noise.  You  roust  remem- 
)er  that  I made  my  peace  with  you  i I obtained  roy  pardon,  and 
I desert  it  by  protecting  yon  against  the  violence  of  a man 
whom  you  hatM.  Is  not  thia  tnie)  did  1 not  thus  defend  you)" 

" No  I it  is  not  true  I it  ia  all  a lie  I it  is  a dream— the  dream  of 
adroiikard"— " Of  a drunkard,  Yaolt  >— yes,  I am  drank,  and 
with  a potion,  from  whose  eficcta  I shall  never  rtraover  I Do  you 
not  remombCT.  when  vour  father  and  moUicr  consigned  you  over 
to  roe ; when  I embaiaed  with  you.  being  charred  to  conduct  you 
to  the  King,  your  present  huabaiul)  I will  relate  to  you  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  paarage.  One  day,  when  the  sea  was  calm, 
and  the  weather  beautiftiT,  but  extremely  hot,  you  complained  of 
thirst.  Do  you  not  remember  this,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ire- 
land ) wo  tbm  both  drank  from  one  cup.  I have  been  drunk  ever 
since,  and  a fatal  drunkennesa  have  I found  it." 

When  Yaolt  hoard  thcao  worda,  she  suddenly  rmveloped  her 
(kce  in  her  mantle,  and  attempted  to  retire ; but  the  King,  who 
waa  delighted  with  the  scene,  caught  her  by  her  robe,  and  drawing 
her  back  to  tier  feat  said,  " Hear  vriMi  him,  Yaolt,  my  dear,  and 


let  ua  iiLiir  lo  an  end  tlie  ravings  of  diis  madman  t"—Tben. 
turning  to  Triatrcm,  " Fool,"  said  be,  " what  ia  your  profes- 
sion I hiivo  served  kiuga  and  counts,"- “ Do  you  understand 
dogs  and  li.twks)"— **  Yoa,  Hir  King.  When  I clmoee  lo  hunt  in 
thu  fuml,  I can,  by  my  lures,  allract  the  cranes  while  tlyina 
nliovc  the  dnuds.  With  roy  liounds,  I can  catch  swauu  ana 
gi-cae  aa  white  us  snow,  and  imiiionso  ijuaniities  of  fine  liustaros.** 
Murk,  and  his  whole  cxKirt,  oro  again  extravagantly  delighted  by 
Trisirem’s  aiikwera.  “ And  pray."  says  the  King,  what  is  >-our 
miKie  of  chase  h^  tho  river  sm1o7" — “ Oh.”  said  Triatrem,  " I ran 
rntcii  all  that  I find.  1 take,  with  my  larger  falcons,  the  wulvea 
of  the  wood,  and  lira  gigantic  bears  ; with  my  gcr-fiilcotis,  I take 
wild'boan ; wiUi  iiiy  smoU  falcons,  the  doe  and  the  roe-buck : 
with  my  aparrow-huwk,  foxes ; witii  my  emcrilKan  itnarfin.J  atwl 
with  my  liobby  [hobel,]  hares  and  [lekuectle  bevrt,\  When  I re- 
turn Ihhiic,  I amuse  myself  with  skirmishing  with  roy  hedge-stake, 
and  fuw  can  shield  iliemsoivct  ao  well  os  not  to  get  a rap  from 
me.  1 know  how  to  dual  my  blows,  with  great  cxactnesa.  among 
lira  a<{uires  and  (lagcs.  Bcsidi^a  thesu  talents,  I can  play  upon  the 
liarp,  and  rote,  and  can  sing  laprce  la  note]  from  scored  music. 

I know  how  to  cliarm  the  ofTecuona  of  a queen  { an  art  in  which 
no  lover  is  my  e<]ual.  I know  how  to  cut  shavings  of  wood,  and. 
by  throwing  Uicm  into  a stream,  to  convey,  by  this  deviee,  injr 
intentions  to  my  miatitea.  Besides  thia,  1 am  no  bad  iniiiatTe) ; 
and  you  shall  now  see  what  a tune  I can  play  ui»n  a simple 
hedge-stake." 

At  these  words,  ho  began  to  brandish  hia  weapon,  exclaiming. 
"Avaunt,  sooundroUl  why  do  you  preaa  upon  the  King)  get 
home  directly  I Have  you  not  dined  sufiBcicnlly } What  no  you 
slay  for )" 

Tlie  King,  who  did  not  feci  the  blows  that  fell  on  the  sboukteas 
of  his  courtiers,  waa  so  much  pleased  with  tho  fool,  that  he  gave, 
with  regret,  and  at  a later  Iwur  Uian  uanal,  his  orders  to  his 
equerries  to  aadillo  bis  horse,  that  he  might  go,  according  fo 
cuatom.  to  hunt  in  the  forest.  While  hia  attendants  were  hasten- 
ing to  share  hia  amiuement,  “ Excuse  mo,  sire,"  said  Yaolt,  **  I 
am  very  tick  ; my  hi>ad  aclm  drcadfiilly : permit  me  to  avoid  this 
scene  of  tumult^  and  to  retire  to  my  cluuiiber  till  your  return." 

Tho  King  having  granted  thia  permission  with  a good jnnee. 
the  rctireil  to  her  room,  and  abandoned  herself  to  grief  llirow 
ing  her<elf  on  licr  bed,  she  exclaimed, " Alas,  that  ever  I was 
buni  I Brengwain  I my  dear  Brengwuin  I the  evil  star,  wfaieb  nta- 
vailcd  at  my  birth,  continues  to  irarsecute  me.  This  day  has 
brought  upon  me  a new  miafortuno.  A fool,  fur  such  be  appears 
b^  hu  tliavcn  crown,  or  rather  a conjurer  in  that  ditguiae,  m ar- 
rived at  court  fur  my  tunnent  Ho  knows  exactly  every,  even 
the  most  liidden,  rircuniatance  of  my  life.  W'ho  could  have  dis- 
covered to  him  aurh  parts  of  mv  life,  as  were  only  known  to  yuu, 
to  royaclf,  and  to  Triatrem  Mt  a imiMwaible  I he  muat  he  indebted 
to  sorcery  for  a knowledge  ao  minute  and  particular  I”— **  I.  on 
tho  contrary,"  replied  Brengwain,  "am  peniuadcd  this  pretendod 
fool  is  no  Ollier  than  Tnstrem."- " No  I nol"  repli^  YsoSi ; 
" thia  man  is  hideous  and  deformed.  Triatrcm  is  ao  beautiful  | 
Triatrcm  ia  the  fluwir  of  ctiivalre  ; and  liis  courage  and  bcaulv 
are  nut  more  remnrkahto  Uiaii  bis  wit  and  eloquence.  Tbr  fool, 
whom  God  confound  I is  tho  reveJM  of  all  thia  ; accursed  be  tin- 
country  from  whence  be  came  ■,  ncciirard  lira  vessel  that  brnuaht 
him  I Oh  I tliat  tlie  seas  had  swallowed  hini  before  be  iandedto 
thia  country  for  my  persecution  I" 

" Silence  { lady."ankl  Brcn^ain.  “A^Tjerodid  you  learn  to 
demean  Touraclf  with  such  violence  T you  swear  tike  any  i«rate  i" 

" My  dear  Brengwain,  you  would  forgive  mo  if  you  had  heard 
him  I never  did  man  utter  such  vexatious  truths  I" 

" Aa  St  John  shall  bless  me,"  said  Rrangwain,  " I am  j>er- 
auaded  that  be  is,  if  not  your  lover,  at  least  a messenger  from 
Triatrcm." 

" Alas  1 1 know  not  who  or  what  he  it ; but,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
go,  and  see  him  yourself;  and,  if  possible,  return  with  some  m- 
formation  respecting  him." 

The  courteous  Brengwain  immediately  executed  her  rommta- 
aiun,  and  descended  into  the  hall,  whm  she  found  Triatrctn 
alone  tlie  rest  of  tho  company  having  disappeared  soon  after 
tho  King’s  deiiarture.  Brengw-ain  aurveyod  mm  with  an  air  cd 
distance  and  anxiety ; but  Tristrem,  throwing  away  his  stake  as 
soon  OS  he  saw  her,  exclaimed,  “ Brengwain  I fair  and  genemas 
Brengwain  I in  the  name  of  God,  pity  and  assist  met" 

“ Assist  thee  I"  replied  Brengwain  ; " how  can  I assist  theet" 

“ Alas  t I am  Tristrem  I who  live  in  sorrow  and  disappooit- 
ment ; I am  Triatrem,  wlio  aufler  endless  misery  for  the  lova  at 
Yaolt  I”— " That  you  moat  certainly  are  not,"  replied  Brenjrwaui. 
" or  my  eiras  deceive  me  •Irangely." 

“ Yea,  Brengwain  t I am  the  real  Tristrem.  Do  you  not  le- 
member  how  wo  sailed  together  from  Ireland)  you  wena  tkien 
intrusted  to  roy  protection : you,  as  well  aa  Ysolt,  who  now  le- 
ftiaes  lo  acknowledge  mo.  The  Queen  held  you  in  her  right  >■■■«■<  - 
aho  consigned  you  over  to  me ; she  requestM  mo  lo  taks  cat*  at 
rnu,  no  anxiously  than  she  recommended  her  daughter  Yaok. 
You  mutt  remember  this,  fair  Brengwain  I At  the  same  lima  ohs 
delivered  into  your  charge  a little  flagon,  and  told  you  toprcMlw 
it  most  corcftilly,  if  you  wished  to  retain  her  afleettoo.  Wbrn 
wo  got  out  to  sea,  the  weather  became  tnsufrerably  hot ; so  Imt. 
that  I.  though  dressed  only  in  a light  mantle,  was  near  fii  infill 
with  weakness  and  thirst  1 asked  for  drink.  A servant,  who 
was  at  my  feet,  got  up,  end  searching  for  liquor,  found  the  flagon, 
which  he  emptiM  into  a silver  cup.  I eagerly  carried  the  bev^ 
ago  to  my  lips,  and  then  offered  it  to  Ysolt,  who  was  eqaally 
thirsty.  We  drank;  wo  both  drank:  and  have  owed  tn  that 
beverage  all  tho  misery  of  our  lives.  Do  yoa  not  remember  this, 
fkir  Brengwain )" 

" Not  a word  of  it,"  replied  Brengwain. 

" Brengwain  I since  that  day  1 have  never  ceaaed  to  lovn  Ysah; 
but  I have  concealed  my  passion  from  all  mankind.  You  have 
seen  ns ; you  have  heard  oar  mutual  proteslationa ; you  have 
ooiisentM  to  aid  our  posakm.  What  I tell  yoa  is  known  to  oa 
three,  and  lo  us  only." 

Brengwain,  at  tlraoe  words,  turns  round  in  silence,  ainl  hastoaa 
to  her  laiitreH.  Tristrem  roUows,  adjuring  her  to  assist  lam ; 
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toJ  dtpjr  aim«  tugethcr  at  the  chamber.  Brenewain  enters 
sreifiiif ; bgt  Ycolt  chaura  colour  at  tho  si^t  or  this  imwcl- 
come  risitant,  and  complains  of  a suddon  and  violent  indMiiosi- 
naa.  Her  attendanti,  trnincti  to  discretion,  tjuit  tlic  room.  Tru' 
(n'la  nuu  eaaerly  ui>  U>  liis  niistrcM,  and  attempts  to  embrace 
her;  the  thndilert  with  iHMiivheinion,  and  starta  from  him.  Tria- 
licm.  Fiijoyinf  her  cunnuion.  suddenly  recollecU  his  ossuinod 
character,  and  staikaiinK  himself  near  the  door,  procoeds,  in  bis 
iiagDcd  ratce,  os  follows 

" Alas'  never  dal  I ex^.t.  fairYsoltl  such  a rooeption  from 
(ou,  and  from  the  amiable  Brempaun-  I have  lived  much  too 
loof,  since  1 uin  become  an  utyect  of  horror  and  ditcuat  to  those 
1 Vm.  Oh  Ysolt  I Oh  my  love  I truo  afluctkin  lias  a more  retentive 
Btanatj.  A founUio  u a beautifol  olucct ; but  when  it  ceases 
u rue  sito  the  air,  and  throw  its  refresiiinf  waters  around ; when 
it  itncs  up  in  summer,  it  loses  all  iu  value.  Such,  it  seems,  is 
yw  love  I" 

*'  Pnend,”  replied  Ysolt,  “ thy  diecouTse  astonishes  mo  i I seo 
nd  hrvr  you,  but  neither  my  eyes  nor  my  ears  show  me,  in  you, 
liie  ilitfatcst  roemblance  of  Trislrem.”  Triatrem  answers; 
“ Vfctll,  my  love  i 1 am— indeed  I am  your  'rristrom.  Do  you 
not  rvmeiuber  thu  seneschal  who  betmyed  you  to  tho  Kinst  Ho 
wi*  my  comp.mion  : we  w<ne  of  tho  eanic  nee,  ami  lotlycd  in  the 
.-Smt  houcc.  One  nmlil  when  I ra»  to  vivit  you,  lie  fnllowi  d me. 
rnfortanaicty.  It  had  stiowed.  anil  the  traces  of  my  feet  betrayed 
lic.  Ho  l<ilinnd  my  ta  be  Mtw  me  enter  your 

-huiher:  athtMiEt  day  ucciiml  t«e  teforu  lls;  Kimr.  He  was, 
{ttiql,  ibc  ftil  jicf^yn  wlw  awakened  Oh;  jealousy  of  your  Ims- 
ittod.  Nest,  you  rartnot  Iwi  Jwaetwlwr  tfe  treachemets  dw.irf, 

SiBusi  lualiynant  l•ni•tny,  whwn  you  so  vlolontly  ,tiHl  so  justly 
d.  He  was  })lare<l  by  Kiue  .Mark  us  a sjiy  oti  yMraciions, 
hi*  temper  wo-s  w*  H to  such  a vih;  conMoksloo.  He 

inched  >oa  n j;hf  and  tlay;,  Oioce,  h<  iwevor,  we  Imd  the  art  to 
W‘*lt  him.  tfucli  i-4  tlie  iiiexhsi».4tibla  iovoatiof)  of  lover*,  that 
fwr  will  snivi!  at  liu»i,  by  dint  of  sUataictus,  at  the  completion 
el  thnr  whiles.  Th*>  dwarf  had  etnjjloyisl  a notable  artifice  to 
toect  our  Micret  mcotinzs,  by  strewinf  ftoar  over  your  rtsun ; Imt 
ipciteiTed  Uii;  trick,  and,  «t  wu*  jumii,  sprang  from  my  bed  into 
Itiirs.  But  j riKcivrxl,  ai’cidi  utufly,  a itcratch  on  nay  arm : y«mr 
diwt*w«o  staiftLsl  with  lilooij.  as  were  my  own,  when  I ti  upt 
tatt  into  my  Ixil.  K mg  Mark  did  n«d  fill!  to  oii.'Scrve  thk  unlurky 
«*»deacc,  and.  e<msi;ipt<  iitJy,  hanhluxl  im*  from  court.  Ho  you 
Wismembtr.  my  love,  a privint  I oiw  made  you?  a little  liog, 
«Sa«]Qii)un  ticaui^,  yow  fovoiiriic  CVu?  Ho  you  not  reaMnilicr 
in  ^ber  and  more  inuHirtimt  nifthfeut  of  your  life,  when  my  uu- 
csrinw  rital.  iliu  colt-braltd  liaris^,  cairn!  to  your  fathiT’s  court, 
»od  » riranseil  Ins  ixus,  that  In*  obtuimsl  you  a*  a scholar,  and 
I**!*®  tbe  point  af  carrying  you  otf  iw  tiis  miilnss?  he  iiad 
H*ny  Iwroe  yf>>*  off  to  Ins  ship;  but  I overhfurd  tlw  dcclumtioii 
he  Mds  to  you  f fteil,  inountinK  my  horw*  with  a rote  in  my  b.iiid, 
^refteuk.  sod  vmstad  you  from  him.  He  oidiiintfd  you  by  his 
1^ : I rscover(|i  by  my  rote,  tiuceii  r you  must  uuin  nilmr, 
thsi  gaoe.  whtja  I was  iii  di*grace  with  the  Kitur,  and  most 
taanoi  to  ciiijvcnu'  with  you,  I came  into  theorcbiitd,  w'lier**  we 
« before  had  fnoiieiii  iiiiervicws,  and,  siitiiif  umicr  « ihnm, 
wiU  to  cat  chips  of  wood,  which  were  Hu!  well  knowii  si;;iial 
*wad  vpon  between  iw.  A I'onntrim,  which  rose  in  tbe  orchard. 
Under  your  windows;  I thn;w  Ihi’ ciiijM  into  tho  water. 
Hid.  by  the  sieiii  of  Ihciii,  yow  knew  that  I shuiiW  coma  to  you 
An  i.-acmy  cKnnced  to  sec  nu!.  and  hiiKtened  to  convey 
w ftoct  to  Kinje  .Mark  The  Kiut'  camo  at  night  to  the  ir.trdt*n, 
liiiikii-lf  under  the  flMirii.  I arrived  *<K«i  after  on- 
UMcious  of  his  pn*si*tioe ; but  I luckily  prm'iwl  lus  shadow, 
SM  gavsifil  the  4iory.  I »nw  you  coming  t und  was  grievously 
JaiBM,  lest  ynuT  pa/ronioss  in  aptifoaching  me  should  betniy  \ ou. 
W Heaven  pmtecUHl  ns.  You  too  oliserved  the  recond  kIuiuow, 
tM  tomedlMk.  I addresscil  you  Blond,  rwruoirtiii),'  your  inter- 
pjOTi  to  itoconrilc  me  t'l  the  King,  whoSO  fuvonr  1 bad  uiyu-t.ly 
y t to  procure  from  liim  the  paymKiit  of  my  sniury,  w ith 
to  quit  the  kingdom.  By  thi.s  fortunate  accidefll  we  wera 
«m,and  t W1U  n-coMcilcil  to  your  h’ui«mil,  V«dt  t do  you  ro- 
Btwier  the  lam  f i.  fntef,  orifcuil  that  you  underwent  for  my 
•wJ  When  you  came  out  of  ihiv  boat.  I lield  you  «>>l!Iy  in  my 
I wosjs.Tfoctly  discui.sial.  accorrhoy  to  your  iaslruclions, 
•■stay  lace  mgeokurud.  You  ordered  mo  to  fall  with  you  in  mr 
y?**  I did  so,  very  gently : you  opened  your  arms  to  mo ; 1 fell 
them.  The  whole  people  were  witnesses  of  this  ap- 
1*1^  secident.  by  which,  1 believe,  you  were  ai^itted  of  your 
*»<>.  and  ot'  the  law  lordcat]  which  you  had  promised,  before  tho 
®«^topubniii  to." 

T*  Quoeu  Urtened  to  him,  marked  every  word,  looked  at  him. 
Ml  was  uoahle  to  aiuwer.  What  could  she  think  ? not  a 
in  his  face,  not  a tone  in  his  voice  seemed  to  resemble 
Yet  all  he  said  was  correct  luid  true.  Tristrem, 
JM  absmed  every  cliange  in  her  countenance,  thus  con- 

Queen  i Your  disposition  was  formerly  very  difierent  I 
iss  tan  loved  me  ficaokly  and  fieoly ; you  are  now  full  of  dis- 


dain and  reserve.  Is  this  disstinulation  ? I have  seen  tho  doy, 
feir  lady,  when  you  not  only  felt,  but  w*ero  proud  to  avow,  your 
passion.  When  Kins  Mark  liaiiuhed  us  both  from  court,  you 
reaihly  gave  me  your  hand.  W«  ioA  the  court  Ingr.thcr,  arid  wont 
togotner  to  tlie  forest  What  a ebanoinf  retreat  did  we  find 
there  t it  was  a rave,  forniod  hy  nataro  in  Uie  rock  : its  entrance 
wo*  narrow,  and  scarcely  visiblo  ; but  within,  spacious,  vaulted, 
and  voiicgaled,  as  if  it  Imd  been  paintod  by  art  That  vaullea 
cave  was  the  scene  of  our  pleasures  during  the  time  of  our  banisb- 
ment.  My  dog,  my  lavourito  Hodaln,  watched  us  in  silenoe- 
With  ray  nog  and  my  falcon  wc  were  at  no  lose  (br  amusements. 
Lmly ! you  n'nii'iiilK*f  how  we  were  aAcrwiinbi  ilisoovorcd.  The 
King  himself  foutiiJ  out  our  retreat,  by  the  asiistnncc  of  the  dwarf, 
hh  r.iiiistaiii  conductor.  But  ilie  eye  of  Heaven  watched  over 
us.  The  King  founu  us  asleep ; hut  my  ilrawn  sword  lay  between 
us.  ami  that  removed  all  his  jealousy.  He  ilrow  ofThis  glove,  and 
laid  it  gently  cm  your  face,  otumrviiig.  tliat  vuur  lovely  complesioii 
wiis  tiiiuied  and  liunicd  hr  tha  aun.  His  whole  kindness  returnud  ; 
and  ho  immedratfly  recalled  ns  to  his  court  Ysolt,  you  must 
tememl»rr  iliis.  I gave  you  my  favourite  dog ; I gave  you  Ho- 
daiii  I wlieM!  is  (m?  call  him  fo  me.'*’ 

•*  I (mve  him  riill,'*  n-jiiicd  Ys'ilt : nnd  you  sliall  sec  him  pro- 

smtly.  lireiicwttin,  iioslc  to  fetch  the  dog,  but  bring  liiin  with  his 
chain  luiil  culliiT." 

Hreiigwiiin  ola-ywl  tlw  riMiuest  of  her  mutress,  and  instantly 
retumesl  with  the  dog,  iMiiiiiiiiiig  Isfore  her.  “ Come  here.  Ho- 
dain }** said  Tristrem)  "tliou  wart  oiico  mine,  oiui  I now  te- 
claini  iliix).*' 

HiMlain  snw,  and  instantly  recognised  his  master.  Never  did 
animiil  c.v|iross  such  irans|Mirts  of  joy  He  bowled,  lie  sprang 
upon  hiiii;  ho  rublaid  his  fatm  against  him.  he  struck  the  ground 
with  bis  torc-fwt.  nnd  exprcswil  his  nifectiun  with  a wamitii, 
which  could  not  h<2t  ani>rt  nil  the  lieluildurs.  Ysolt’s  astonish- 
mi-nt  ri’douhled.  The  fierco  and  terrihlo  Hodain,  wliotn  none  but 
herself  nnd  Brengwain  dared  to  approach  since  the  departure  oT 
his  master,  was  suddenly  changed  in  his  nature,  by  a voice  to 
which  tier  ear  was  i)uire  uiiaccusUiincd.  Sho  blushed,  and  bcKsame 
mon-  nnd  more  confused.  Tristrem,  returning  the  caresses  of 
Htxl.aiii,  srdil  to  her,  **  Ysolt  I he,  whom  I once  fed  and  caressed, 
has  nut  forgotten  his  ninsti^r,  thotich  you  forgot  the  long  afifectioo 
and  tried  constancy  of  your  lover:" 

“ Mutt  parail  «n  cbni*  gnot  CrsncfaiiSi, 

£ en  femme  grant  fckitfee  I” 

Ysolt  changed  colour,  and  shuddered  with  appnheoiion  and 
anxiety:  he  continued— “ Lady  t you  once  wore  loyal  and  ooa- 
slant  t Do  you  remember  the  bme,  when,  in  tbe  ordiard,  we 
were  found  asleep  by  your  husband,  wbo,  in  a transport  of  rage, 
determined  to  put  on  end  to  yoor  life?  but  it  was  the  will  of 
Providence  that  I should  awake ; I overheard  his  resolution,  sod 
advertised  you  in  time  of  your  doi^.  On  that  oocastoa,  you 
inresented  to  me  your  ring.  It  was  of  cold,  beautifidJy  enamelmi 
I recAivod  it  witli  transport  and  retired.*’ 

" True  I”  exclaimed  Ysolt  " Bueb  waa  my  pledge  of  fiuth  to 
TristTem  I You  have  the  ring,  then  ? if  so.  show  it  me.” 

'I^strcm,  drawing  tbe  ring  out,  presented  it  to  her.  She  exam* 
ined  it  with  attention,  daspi^  her  bands  tegether,  andexclainied, 
with  a flood  of  tears,  *'  At  last  I at  last,  I have  lost  him  I If  T^* 
trem  were  hHII  alive,  no  other  man  could  posseM  this  ring.  Oh  I 
he  is  dear!  i Im  U dead  i Wretch  that  1 am  I all  my  hopes  of  oom* 
fort  are  dead  with  him  I" 

Tristrem  was  nut  proof  against  the  tears  of  hie  beloved  mie* 
tress.  Overcome  with  compassion  and  admiration,  be  exdaiiBed 
in  his  natural  voice,  ” Lady  t Queen  I fiom  henceforward,  I eaa* 
not  doubt  that  your  constancy,  like  your  beauty,  is  unaittned  t” 
Ysolt,  at  the  first  accents  of  bis  voice,  threw  nerseif  into  his 
arms,  and  kissed  his  face  and  hi*  eyes-  Tristrem  having  requested 
Brongwain  to  bring  him  some  water,  washed  away  the  dki  which 
had  so  completely  changed  his  complexion.  vrUle  Ysolt,  luiohie 
to  speak,  or  to  loosen  her  embrace,  observed  in  silence  the  revivaJ 
of  his  features.  Her  ioy  was  extreme.  8he  will  never  more  part 
with  him.  He  shall  nave  the  best  imJace,  and  the  best  bed,  in 
her  husband's  dominions.  Tristrem,  however,  wishes  only  for  tho 
Queen.  Ysolt  was  boauUAil  I Tristrem  is  full  ofioy  and  tramH 
port,  and  his  fair  hostess  receives  full  proof  of  it  *rhe  oimchidhic 
lines  arc  singularly  pretty. 

“ Ysolt  niu«  Im  bras  fe  tin, 

Tcfe  )i>i  rn  ml  d*  tun  oral 
K’clr  ad  coint  ds  )us(e  II 
K'Hc  nr  stit  ciuneot  mmusiir 
N«  le  I'cnit  anoit  mat  psitir  I 
Dit,  k’U  aTTOi  bcl  otltl, 

E bima  lit,  ben  fait  et  bd  ; 

Triauan  autie  choae  ne  qolett 
Hon  la  Reine.  Ym>lt  belt  «s*  I 
Trfetran  en  eat  )niai  ee  ler ; 

Mult  let  bu  ki  il  herUgir.” 

• Chen-eWsn. 
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This  be^ns,  at  it  appears,  in  the  middle  of  a ferocious  speech, 
k)  which  Brenfwain  reproaches  Ysoli— " Accursed  l»e  ^o  hour,” 
Bays  she,"  when  I first  knew  yon,  and  Tristrem  your  lover!  For 
you  I ohwdoncd  my  country, 

Et  puis,  pul  TOtre  (bl  ciiray*, 

Penia,  <iiun«,  inou  pocriase  I 
loT  fis,  orftts,  |>ur  TOtrr  unur; 

Vu(  me  pranUitei  gnuil  bonur Ac. 

"niis  lonrr-winded  quarrel,  which  occupies  344  lines,  oriirinat^. 
as  it  appears,  in  a mistake.  Ysolt  and  Tristrem  had  i>ci>unded 
Brerurwain  to  accept  tlic  hand  of  Kahcnlin.  Iirother  to  Ysolt  aux 
BianciitM  Matm,  the  wife  of  Tristrem  : and  Tristrem  and  Kalrer- 
din.  Imvinc,  soon  after  this,  secretly  departed  for  soine  reason  or 
other,  Cana[doa,  a boasUnir  and  cowardly  kniyht,  dccluroa  that 
be  hsis  driven  them  both  out  of  the  country.  Pixrr  BrenKwain, 
oxticmcly  offended  at  the  suiqioaed  cowardice  of  m*r  b^bund, 
quarreis  with  Ysolt  for  making  the  match,  and,  in  a fury,  denoun* 
oes  her  friend  to  King  Mark.  . /.  ,1. 

Mark  listens  very  patiently  to  hcrstrinc  of  accusations,  which, 
to  do  them  justice,  might  have  iier|»lexcd  a better  biMd  than  bis, 
and  urges  her  to  explain  herself  a little  inorc  intelligildy,  iirorni^ 
ing  her  inviolable  secrecy.  He  had  coiicludi>d,  that  'rristmm  luul 
lately  been  (bund,  according  to  custom,  in  tire  embraces  of  Ywilt ; 
but  lie  hears,  with  astonishment,  that  Ysolt  is  now  passionately  in 
love  with  Cariados.  This  intelligence,  which  had  no  fiiundation 
but  in  the  anger  of  Uie  confidante,  perplexes  him  more  than  ever ; 
but  he  ends,  by  desiring  Brengwain  to  take  complete  choree 
of  her  mistress,  and  to  preserve  her,  if  possible,  exclusively  for 
his  embraces.  , , 

While  Ysolt  thus  found  her  former  friend  and  confidante  wn- 
verteil  into  an  iiifiexible  ilucnna  : while  Mark  wiw  more  than 
ever  a iwey  to  jealousy  j wliile  Cariados  (bund  his  passion  for 
Ysolt  less  likely  than  over  to  become  successful,  Tnstrern  and 
Kaheidin  were  proceeding  on  tbeir  journey.  It  at  length,  thoui.'h 
rather  late,  occurred  to  the  former,  that  they  had  oiiitieil  the  ob- 
jects of  their  affection  somewhat  hastily ; and  lie  deti-rniined,  no 
less  hastily,  to  return  to  court  ; to  obtain  a sight  of  Ysolt,  and  to 
explain  to  her  the  motives  of  his  departure.  He  tliercforc  quiU 
his  companion,  assumes  the  dross  of  a poor  man,  anil,  by  means 
of  herbs,  disfmres  his  face  so  as  to  appear  like  a leper.  He 
blackens  iiit  face  and  hands,  and.  taking  an  dnis  cup,  Oumap  de 
marre,  a leper's  cup,)  which  Ysolt  had  given  him  during  the 
first  year  of  their  passion,  ho  put  it  into  a clapper  of  box,  and  thus 
converted  it  into  a beggar's  rattle.  Ho  then  repaired  to  court, 
sUtioned  himself  near  trie  hall  door,  and  endeavoured  to  procure, 
by  repeated  questiontto  all  wlmin  he  met.  some  account  ot  ha 
mistress.  Hts  endeavours,  however,  were  oil  inuffcetual.  At 
length,  on  a great  holyday,  no  saw  llie  King  and  Queen  proceed- 
ing to  tbe  cathedral  to  bear  moss.  Tristrem  attached  hiniself  to 
the  Queen,  and  raltlerl  so  loudly,  in  the  liopes  of  attracting  lior 
attention,  calling  on  her  by  name,  for  some  charitalilc  donation, 
that  tbe  sergeanU,  offended  at  his  pressing  so  close  to  lior,  thought 
it  nee.esfary,  by  blows  and  menaces,  to  drive  him  put  of  ilie 
crowd.  Tristrem  bears  all,  but  constantly  returns  to  tM  cliwge. 
He  follows  Ysoh  into  the  chapel  of  the  cathedral,  still  rattling, 
and  crying  for  charity,  till  his  importunity  first  raised  her  indigna- 
tion, and  then  her  wonder  and  curiosity.  She  casts  her  eyes  on 
the  tankard,  and  immediately  recognises  Iter  lover  -,  and,  blusmrw 
with  alarm  and  surprise,  dratvs  a gold  ring  from  lier  finger,  which 
she  cndeavouri  to  throw  into  the  tankanl.  Unfortunnicly,  tlio 
watchful  eyes  of  Brengwain  had  already  roaiio  Utc  same  discove- 
ry as  tlioso  of  Ysolt.  She  calls  Tristrem  a sturdy  beggar  ; scolds 
tj»r«  seriteanu  for  permitting  him  to  come  so  near  Uio  Queen, 
and,  tumressing  herself  to  Ysolt,  " How  long  have  you  liecn  so 
charitable  as  to  make  such  magnificent  presents  to  loiuirs  and 
common  iN-ggars  T You  wish,  then,  to  give  him  a gold  ring  I hut 
Ibrtunatcly  I liave  Uie  power  to  prevent  you  from  purrliasing  ro- 
pentanco  so  dearly. ” Tristrem,  finding  himself  bnfiiiUMl.  and 
turned  out  ol  church,  by  order  of  Brengwain.  loams,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  lias  cxcitM  her  indigiiatton  ; and.  ^uced  to  utter 
des|>air,  and  bewailing  his  misory,  knows  not  which  way  to  iliivct 
his  steps.  There  was,  in  the  outer  coiiri  of  Ute  inilace,  near  the 
porter's  lodge.  aromnantof  a niinetl  staircase.  On  this  lie  throws 
himself,  overpowered  by  fatigue  atnl  anxiety,  ami  fulls  into  a swoon. 
In  the  meantime,  the  service  being  cralctl,  the  King  and  Queen  re- 
turned from  the  cathedral  to  dinner : after  which  tho  m-ening  was 
devoted  to  amusements,  in  which  poorYsolt,  solely  ncciiuod  by  lier 
own  distress,  and  that  of  her  lover,  was  unable  to  take  a pari. 
At  night,  it  so  happened,  that  Uie  porter,  finding  liimsolf  very  cmd 
in  his  lodge,  diroct«l  his  wife  to  go  and  get  some  wood  for  utc 
fire.  " Home  dry  logs,  my  dear  Marian  ; and  somn  farots  irti- 
mediately  I"  His  wife,  unwilling  to  go  to  the  wooil-pile,  recol- 
lects some  liandiM  of  fafots  lying  on  the  old  staircase.  Rhe 
goes  tliither  in  tho  dark,  seizcB,  instead  of  the  fagots  site  expected 
to  find,  tho  shaggy  and  tattered  cloak  of  Tristrem,  screams  wUi 
fHght,  and  rushes  to  her  husband,  with  the  nsiumnee  of  her  hn^ 
ing  found  the  devil.  Her  kiisliano  takes  a light,  examines  all  the 
objects  round  him.  and  proco^ing  with  great  cjiulion  to  the  min- 
ed staircase,  finds  a human  figure  cold  imd  insensible.  'I^trom, 
however,  awakes  from  his  swoon,  recognises  his  tried  friend  tho 
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porter,  tells  liim  his  story,  is  received  into  Uio  lodge,  finds  a good 
supi>er  and  a warm  IhnI,  and  despatches  tho  frietidly  porter  witii 
a message  to  Brengwain.  But  ncitlier  Tristrem's  inessam,  nog 
thi^  porter's  eloquence,  luid  any  effect  on  the  enregnd  conndante. 
Ysolt,  however,  knowing  where  her  lover  is  lodged,  sees  a ray  of 
ho|«,  employs  every  topic  of  flattery,  aiHl  humbles  herself  so 
''flectiially,  tliat  Brengwain  at  len^h  coiLseiits  to  go  and  hear 
rristreiii’s  justificatiun  ; convincxNi,  at  the  same  tune,  that  it 
.■nust  prove  iinsatisfaclory.  Trislreni,  Imwever,  who  was  really 
!nnoCi>iit,  excultiates  hiin.sclf  comiilctely  ; promises  to  uuniBo 
Cariados  for  his  infamous  calumny,  and  at  length  is  secretly  coa- 
lucted  by  Brengwain  to  the  chamU-r  of  Ysolt.  where  he  lies  till 
.tear  moming,  when  he  takes  his  li>ave,  returns  to  the  sea-si<to. 
.iicels  KulM.-itim,  luisses  into  Brittany,  and  finds  Ysolt  aux  Ulan- 
'JuH  Main*  distracted  with  jealousy  at  the  strange  conduct  of  her 
-tuslMiid,  but  hitherto  ignorant  of  Iter  rival. 

Tristrem  lieing  departetl,  Quivn  YkiU,  recollecting  tliat  her 
over  hud  |Hirchase<l  one  siiort  night  of  happiness  by  much  &tigue 
ind  anxiety,  Iresides  a long  swoon,  which  may  possibly  have  in- 
,ure<l  his  h^'iltli,  thinks  it  right  to  do,  on  her  |iart,  some  peiianoe, 
n return  fur  all  that  ho  lutii  suffered  lor  her  sake.  Never  was 
hr-ro  a more  perfect  model  of  female  constancy  and  fidelity! 
she  determined  to  wear,  nett  ht'rHkin,  a shift  of  hair  cloth,  w-lii» 
iIh!  never  quitted  night  or  day,  " For»  qtMtid  coucholt  a son  sefr- 
ntur and  she  furtlicrmiHe  made  a vow  to  wear  it  constantly 
ill  situ  shouhl  hear  news  of  Tristrem.  After  much  sufl'ering  of 
uind  and  body,  site  culled  to  her  a minstrel  (un  vUlUnir,)  to 
wlsim  she  explained,  much  in  detail,  her  whole  anxiety,  and 
iltimately  gave  instructions  to  communicate  this  infurmatioa 
;o  her  lover.  Tristrem,  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  bc- 
fomes  extremely  anxious  to  see  his  Ysolt  in  her  state  of  peni- 
tence ; lie  has  an  interview  with  Kahenlin,  and  the  two  fnvods 
agree  to  pass  over,  in  disguis^  to  Cornwall.  Tliey  take  new 
devices  and  armour,  and  set  off  in  disguise  furtlie  court  of  King 
Mark,  wlicre  they  rurivo  just  before  a great  festival,  and  are,  a.* 
foreign  knights,  hwiourably  received.  1'no  multitude  assembled  at 
this  festival  was  |>ro<li(rious,  and  tlK  gomes  exhibited  were  on 
usually  Hiileodid  and  various.  Hkirraishins  {wreMtHngJ — 

" Kt  pnif  flrent  on  muz  Wileis, 

R(  uiis  qu*  sprleiil  W uielns,  , 

F.t  puu  R punermt  ormbfoli, 

Kl  loncrreni  od  coseoU, 

Od  gsTslo*  e(  od  aftes : 

Sur  tui  i fat  Trisuani  ptbes” 

In  the  middle  of  tlio  tniimaraciit,  in  which  tho  two  friends 
greatly  distingiiisheil  tliemsol vet,  Tristrem  was  fortunately  recog- 
niscil  by  one  of  liis  best  friends,  wl.o,  alarmed  for  his  safety  arid 
that  of  Kalierdin,  and  foreseeing  tliat  Uicir  valour  would  expose 
them  to  great  danger,  furnished  Diem  wilii  two  excellent  Ihitscs, 
Us-  fleetest  of  the  wliolc  country.  This  valuable  present  was  iw- 
ceived  just  in  time.  Tristrem  and  Kaltcrdin  had  slain  two  knights, 
th*-  most  powerful  and  poisilar  of  the  court,  one  of  whom  was 
Cariados,  and  were  oliligtid  to  save  themselves  by  flight  from  a 
wlsilc  army  of ruMilants.  These,  liowever,  were  Cornish  nasail- 
luits,  ami  not  very  anxious  to  overtake  such  formidable  cliaiu- 
pions  as  tho  two  rriends.  wlio  arrived  on  the  sca-cnost  unlwrt,  aiHl 
returned  quietly  to  Brittany.  (Here  occurs  Ute  digreMtun  on  the 
suhii'ct  01  Tliomas,  quoteo  at  length  in  tJie  Introduction.) 

’Tristrem  and  Kaherdin,  Uks  former  of  wliom  seems  to  liavc 
tudiionly  forgotten  tho  liair-cJolli  shirt  of  Ysolt,  (loa^  stmu'  time 
in  Brittany,  in  amusements  of  different  kinds:  in  feasting,  bunt- 
ing, seckiiig  adventures  on  tho  frontiers,  and,  when  they  were 
mom  at  leisure,  in  going  “ aux  imagea."* 

" As  liniige*  sr  ilsUtoicnt, 

Fur  lei  osuihs  qoe  taut  smoieuL  ” 

One  day  it  happened  after  a ehasc,  when  tho  two  friends, 
being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  luirty,  were  retnming  to  tl» 
rendezvous,  they  discovered,  rkling  rowanli  them,  a Breton  knight 
on  a gray  horse.  Ho  was  splenibilly  onntHl.  His  shield  was  of 

Sold,  freltcrl  with  vair:  and  so  were  the  fongc.fcoal-annour,)  tho 
og.of  his  spear,  and  his  crest.  The  vent-Kualo*.  (covering  of 
his  shield,)  which  was  closely  shut,  was  of  ilie  mnie  suit.  He 
was  tall,  stout,  and  wcll-pu^rtioned.  The  fnends  slopped, 
and  waited  his  arrival.  On  his  approach,  l»  saliiU-d  them  wuir- 
teoiwly,  wliirli  lls-y  retumod,  and  tlien  inqiiued  his  name,  and  the 
object  of  his  journey.  , , , . 

" Sir.”  said  tlw  unknown  knight.  ''  can  you  teach  mo  the  way 
to  the  castle  of  Tristrem  TAmonieuxT'— ” Whatdo>-o»i  want  with 
him)”  rctiimnl  Tristrem:  who  are  you)  what  h your  name  T 

You  noc<l  go  no  furtlwr,  for  I am  Tristrem.  Now  explain  your 
wislics.”— '*  I am  ixyoiccd  to  find  you,”  replied  Hie  stranger ; 
'■  my  name  is  Tristrem  le  Noin  : I am  of  the  Mnrriies  of  Bnlt-my. 
On  the  riglit  hand,  towanis  iho  sen  of  Spain.  I had  a casual 
had,  too,  a mistress  ; but  I Imve  unfortunately  lost  lier.  The 
niifot  lieforo  Inst  shti  was  torn  from  me.  Esiuit  TOrpieillcnx.  of 
Gastle-fi-r  has  f nm  lier  away  by  forro.  and  own  keeps  lier  eonfin^l 
ill  bis  castle.  In  this  extremity  of  distress,  I apply  to  yon.  as  the 
• Ttili  Kcnu  to  allude  to  Uie  images  uf  Vsoll  nad  Brengwain  in  lie  CaMlt  og 
Bdiagog — ^ p.  291. 
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nost  vaiiant  knigfat  in  tbe  worU,  for  uiiiatanco : and  I know  tliat 
the  bravtst  of  mon  ia  also  Uw  roost  amonjus.  and  moat  able  to 
appreciate  tbe  niuerjr  of  my  situation,  fthould  you  luccoed  in 
movenne  nir  mistieas,  I promise  you,  for  life,  bomoxo  and  aer- 
tioB."— " I will  assiat  you,  my  mood,"  reidi^  Trutram ; •'  but 
6r  tbe  nraseot.  let  us  roturo  to  my  coatlo.  To-morrow  wo  will  act 
off  OB  ibia  adventure. " 

Tbe  other  will  not  hear  of  this  delay.  " Tristrem  rAmoureux," 
■yt  be,  " if  he  heard  me,  would  cither  dmiy , or  imo  me  liis  aid 
ouanbalely  i.aa  a lover,  ho  would  feel  compassion  Ibrmy  im- 
paticoea  Trifle  with  me  no  lunycr,  sin,  but  show  mo  to  him  I 
■■  I oeqoiesce,"  replied  Trutroin  ; " It  ia  my  duty  to  accuniiiany 
fga  DOW.  Otdy  sufiur  roe  to  acrid  for  my  nrroa." 

As  soon  as  he  is  eiiui  pped,  Uicy  ant  off  U|>on  tho  cxitodition,  and, 
after  aotoe  lime,  ainvu  at  Costlo-Air.  Tliey  atop  boforu  tho 
walb  at  the  odec  of  tho  forest,  flstuit  I'Oryueilleux  was  a most 
nmaiable  knipbt,  and  had  six  brolhen,  kniffhts  also,  and  of  ap- 
pored  valour,  though  inferior  to  him  in  miglit.  Two  of  thoM 
baken  were  just  returning  from  a tournament  with  thoir  atten- 
tets,  and  folhng  in  with  Tristrem ’sporty,  commenced  a combat, 
■ which  they  wero  belli  slain.  TTie  noiao  of  this  cncomiUir 
9*^y  reaching  the  castle,  tho  proud  Eatuit  aallind  forth  with  liis 
oniaut,  and  a fresh  and  more  olisdnato  coiiHict  ensued,  in  which, 
after  podigiea  of  valour,  ho  and  hia  four  remaining  brntlicn  lost 
bvoa.  But  Tristrem  le  Nain  was  also  killed,  ami  Triatrcm 
laaadf  wounded  in  tho  join  by  a poisoned  lance,  aflor  slaying  tlio 
panaa  who  bore  it.  W iih  great  difficulty  ho  is  carried  to  his  cas- 
tK  where  every  effort  of  medirino  is  in  vuin  oxerti’d  for  the  cure 
«f  hb  wound.  Bm'te  of  oil  tho  salvea  ami  calaplatms,  which 
woalibwallr  applied,  and  U»  droughts,  which  wore  as  uns|ioring. 
h admiiiiBtened,  the  gangrene  bocomos  worse,  and  it  is  at  length 
c<idant.lhal  no  ooe  con  cure  it  save  Yaolt  of  Cornwall.  But  it 
WM  inpotiahle  that  Tristrem,  in  hia  rsduced  atatc,  could  undnr- 
ttk#  a voyage  to  England,  and  apparently,  it  was  os  difTicult  for 
Ysokto come  to  Bnttany.  In  tms  distrcM, Tristrem  rosulvos  to 
■keoam  himself  to  Kahenlinin  private,  and  directs  the  cliamborto 
M alaa/isl.  His  wifo  concmls  herself  to  lienr  their  conference, 
i that  Tristrem,  with  wlioso  abstinence  she  was  but  too 
l aomamted,  was  about  to  rei^nce  tlw  world,  and  become  a 
She  learna,  however,  a diflcreiit  and  yet  more  mortifying 
Tristmm.  in  a very  long,  and,  to  say  tlsi  truth,  a very  dut] 
MMotiea,  bemoans  his  absence  from  Ysolt  of  Com  wall,  and  con- 
<Wai  by  bowling  and  sobbing  ao  bitterly,  as  to  moll  the  tcmlcr 
MttM  Kaherdin,  who,  laying  aside  all  nwpcct  for  his  sister’s  into- 
U>  aerve  hia  found  in  wlutevcr  he  should  coniniand. 
TMm,  in  a secood  harangue,  nxiuests  him  to  ra  to  England  in  his 
■aw«M>.  and  there  to  deliver  to  the  Queen  ofCorowall  on  excecrl- 
■im  message  entreating  her  to  come  to  liis  relief.  He  also  de- 
■Womtofoniish  Wmselr  with  two  sets  ofasibi.  one  white  and  one 
■rek;  the  fotmex  to  bo  displayed  in  bis  return,  ifliis  eml^y  proved 
•aeoasnil.  the  latter,  abould  it  be  otherwise ; and,  finally,  lie 
pm  him  his  ring,  to  bo  presented  to  Ysolt.  as  a token  from  her 
To  Tristnim’s  wifo.  Kaherdin  it  churged  only  to  sny,  in 
Moml.  Ihot  he  goes  to  England  for  a celebrated  leach  (mire) 
{•on  btr  husband’s  wound.  Thus  insinictml,  Kaherdin,  after  a 
■W  iadolnnce  of  aorial  grief  with  Ids  found.  dviNirts  for 
Meanwhile.  Ysolt  of  Brittany  has  heard  all  tho  so- 
^af  her  husband's  love,  with  tho  rage  of  a slighted  woman, 
t*  thii  fohiect  the  minalrel  becomes  sententious : — 

*'  Ire  lit  ionnis  sa  a dulsr, 

Aloitt’ea  deil  ohasona  gaiw  I 
Car  is  n pliu  ame  sura 
fOoe  pluuit  SB  vengetm  I 
Cam  ds  leger  vnm  lor  amnr, 

De  kger  vuni  lur  hailr, 

Et  plat  doTi  lar  eoamlals, 

Qaanl  vent,  os  qua  lor  amtala 
L’aitmr  ns  savant  smssurar, 

El  la  lHi)ir  nsnt  stempnr." 

TJpm  wvera  remarks  upon  female  poaalon  the  poet  cuts  sliort, 
•••ectiag  that  the  ladiea  will  not  be  disposed  to  profit  by  his 
■««y,  and  proceeds  to  toll  bow  Ysolt  of  Brittany,  though 
■■^y  resolved  on  vo^anco,  showed  every  cxtomnl  mark  of 
yhon  for  her  husband,  inquirmg  often  when  Kaherdin  would 
y?  the  skilful  physician,  to  seek  whom  ho  bad  gone  to 
tJIMia  Kaherdin,  meanwhile,  pursues  his  way  to  London. 
fallowing  description  of  that  city,  and  of  tho  Breton’s  arrival, 
«*  a merchant,  in  tho  court  of  King  Mark,  Is  a good  spo- 
of  tho  huignage  and  manner  of  tho  French  minstrel  > 
Lnndras  sat  mall  rieht  dta ; 

Mttiar  n*sd  so  Criwkols 
Par  TsOUaos,  os  mslz  aodas,* 

''  Mslxgsvs^lV^tdsgramFrties : 

^ • ' Mak  ameul  largevae  el  bo^, 

* CaalaiDSol  sal  par  bsidor ; I 

' * LsiMsvm^sstdsEnglelwre  ' 

^ Avaatd^loaMsatiist<nMrTs.i 

A1  ps  f dsl  mur  11  eon*  * ’Tsi^ : 

Par  0 VBOlt  t la  msrchsndbs. 

Oh  loka  lev  qai  luiimX 

, ^M^asrisi  kUsex  bhIh,  dtnse.— t Oosgmfs  Gosrel,  provided. 

fte.— Hi  (IH  babttans  de  Londra)  ee  contienocot  (mainticn- 

ecmM i iZscovrerwHsUying  point,  or  bulwark. 

t.***y*  IWfore  ibe  txhssnrs  of  Loodoo,  Eaghnd  had  no  plsoe  of 

53*»«?»?yinf  polot S Ps-PM ••  Cun-Ccan. tt  Kant— 

, Ac.— Dh  loala  l«  (Utiwl  qul  sziweac— U— 

— „«liw,lpaiiaa. Oes-Avee. •••  Pwig-Poing. 

— a^nr,  LaUo-^  goee^wk.  Evwy  penoo  of  rank  carried  a 
Shipo/fboU,  tbal  they  even 

**Awiihsr  <m  Mb  flsi.  a iperisiwke  or  fawoone. 

Or  eke  a(eclunr,  end  so  vrasUng  Ms  dxme, 

Ba^  Om  aoltan  be  to  sad  fro  doth  wanW. 

. "Bktvaau  great  devolioa  as  a gander.  *' 


D((  marehtona  OaMleos  vtant : 

Lidium  I vunl  de  grant  cnciD.|| 

Vena  I eet  Dan  Kuerdin 
OveTI  sndnpt,  aanoiale, 

Dunt  U ad  da  boot  et  da  bsli  t 

Kn  tun  puns*  * * prenl  an  grant  aatror,t|t 

Kt  an  drap  u’lsCiaiics  calor^ll 

Et  tui  oaow  ben  tutesMA 

EnUuUe,(liy  etDoske;**** 

A]  Rei  Market  en  (ait  pnsent, 

El  U dit  rahnntileroeni, 

Qu’od  tun  aver  wot  in  m Ierre,ttl1 
Pur  allre  ganir  tiXX  et  ounqaaria : 

1‘eu  b dondl  en  • rtglanT^ 

Que  pria  nl  wit  a acliabnn, 

Ne  dmnase  n1  od,  nl  hunla. 

Par  cbandxrlaliit,  ot  par  Veaoanla. 

Li  rai  U dune  fermi  ponAAM 
Ofauii  luB  icra  del  palaia.|||| 

A la  reine  valtparier, 

^ tea  avert  tliTI  U Tok  fnatCro', 

Un aAcait*****  omde or  Oo, 

Li  pon  en  m main  KahrrtHn, 

Ne  qikie  ou'an  teele  1 1 T 1 1 todiettr  vsH ; 

Pcanit  a la  rdot  an  foil  i 
LlotalllU  att  moH  boot,  oe dk 
Cnqura  x toll  mdlur  na  vte." 

• "Flfw  fotroduced  to  Yaolt,  Kalionlin  sbowa  bor  the  well-known 
n/ig  of  Tnstrom,  under  iireteiice  of  comiMiring  tbe  gold,  of  which 
It  IS  made,  with  that  of  the  aoal,  or  clasp,  which  ho  oSets  to  her 
acccpiMco.  The  Queen  of  Cornwall  instantly  changes  colour, 
and  takes  the  luiipused  merchant  aside,  under  pretence  of  chmf- 
^•nllg  for  the  ring.  Koliordin  delivers  his  message  in  about  fifty 
I linn  of  cominonplora  Uuitokin.  Y soft  takes  tho  advice  of  Breng- 
wnin,  and  communicates  to  her  tho  whole  circumstances  of  tlu 
distressing  case.  Here  occurs  another  scene  of  weeping  and  aob- 
bing,  betwixt  tho  Queen  and  her  confidante.  At  length  the  former 
I adopts  (lie  resolution  of  going,  at  all  risks,  to  the  aid  of  her  lover. 

® • t.  *?**,E?*  from  tho  palace  by  a ixistcra  gate  communicating 
I wth  tlw  Thames,  and  ombarkttm  in  the  vessel  of  Kaherdin,  they 
inttantiv  set  sail.  Tlio  Minstrel  describtii  the  agonizing  expecta- 
w’ltli  which  Tristrem  waitoil  the  approach  of  every  vcmuI,  and 
’'oyngors,  wbown  bark  is  ossoilod  by  a tem- 
pest. Tho  manenuvres  of  tho  seamen  ora  described  in  nautical 
luniniairo ; and  tho  sobs  and  tears  of  Ysolt  arc,  os  usual,  accom- 
I panicd  by  those  of  tho  sympathetio  Kaherdin.  Tho  former  do- 
crniins,  with  the  poet’s  usual  tautology,  upon  the  hardship  of 
r '"*■  un  "o  interesting  on  expiidition  ; and  is  only  com- 

Cirtcd  by  tlie  rcfloction,  that  she  will  bo  drowried,  and  that  Tris- 
trom,  on  hearing  the  udings,  will  assuredly  drown  himself  also, 
and  that,  peradventurn,  tho  stomach  of  the  same  &b  may  servo 
os  a tomb  to  them  both. 

“ Qua  wtiid  O itanaos  ootigrediaanir,  olll" 

The  storm,  however,  being  appeased,  they  gain  tho  coast  of 
Brittany,  and  the  while  sails  are  displayed,  os  signal  of  tho  sue- 
rrm  of  Knherdin’s  cmltassy.  A deoif  calm  provcnls  their  gaining 
hartxMir,  and  occasions  Ysolt  nearly  os  much  vexation  as  thu 
tonner  lompesL  Meanwhile,  her  vengeful  rival  apprizes  Tristrem 
of  the  return  of  the  long-expected  vessel.  He  eagerly  inquirra 
tfo!  colour  of  ^ soils  she  displays;  and  his  wifu  declaring  that 
the  soils  ^ black,  be  turns  his  fare  to  the  wall,  implores  tiai 
rncrcy  of  God  upon  Ysolt  and  himself,  and  oxcininu,  that,  though 
she  hiu  refiMod  to  come  to  his  o^,  he  dies  for  her  sakn.  He  re- 
peals her  namu  thrice,  and  dies  in  Uio  fourth  invocation. 

" • AmU  Ysoll  I'  tnd  rn$AAAA  cUl, 

A U quarts  rand  I’s^t : 

Ithinc  plnrmi  par  la  makaui, 

Li  cbevalur,  11  cumpalngnuD ; 

LI  eris  eat  halt,  bi  plaime  at  grant  | 

Saillwnt  cbevaler  et  serfanL 
Et  ponent  U hors  ds  tun  Ut ; 

Pms  Is  cfauclient|i|||  snr  an  mmll. 

Covra  It  d’  plab  roie.  "Tim 

During  this  sail  scene,  Ysolt  lands,  and  demands  of  an  old  man 
tho  meaning  of  the  lamcntationa  which  resound  through  every 
street.  Fair  dame,'*  answered  he,  “ never  was  so  great  eaiwo 
for  mourning.  Dead  a Tristrem.  tho  flee,  the  valoroos,  the  prop 
of  ha  liege  men,  tlw  reliever  of  the  distressed."  When  Ysolt 
beard  lum,  tho  could  not  for  grief  answer  a word,  but  went 
silently  through  tho  crowds,  who  marvelled  at  her  beauty,  till 
Blw  reac^  tlio  castlo-lutll,  where  tho  body  of  her  lover  was 
displayed  ; tlien  threw  herself  upon  iho  bier,  and  died  in  a last 
embrace 

“ SI  SB  tame  van  Orient, 

Pur  II  pilansament  t 
' Arab  Tristan,  quant  roort  vos  val. 

Par  rtiton  rim  pub  na  dai  I 
Mi«  tstai  pur  la  mei  araur, 

El  lo  mota,  amb,  ds  tnidnir, 

Quant  a tana  na  poi  vsnlr  I* 
luste  II  ra  dune  gerir 
Erabraaa  Is,  li  riets^it. 

Sun  eqiirit  a tont  randbL" 


1I|  £*trane€eubtr—Pi!rbtm  strange  meana  praeioiu,  as  In  the  Iislian  prla- 
» V .9“P»i  Ac. — One  coupe  hire  toum ; well  oirnol  upon  the  Isilir. 

; EmaiUt~Eagnissd. Araaisc-AnoHM,  or  perhaps  nnile. 

I"  o<  fixing  nails,  or  pins,  into  ■Irinking.vowrb.- 


mnn.  In  the  hearing  oI  all  tho«  of  the  palace ; or  pertiapa  ol^  bderivnl  from 
the  old  Lnglbh aysrul,  against ITIiXf  Arers— Avoir, gnrak. AX- 


eaU  wema  lo  mean 
sigiUum;  it  wet 

^ /as— Trob  fob. ^l|||  'C 

HHtn  Plats  rois— Tapesseris  rale.  Plais,  wmeo  is  derived  frotn  plagw,  pU- 
garuiu,  raems  to  be  tbe  etymon  o(  (be  firrsiitk  plaid. 


n a claiq),  from  affidur. ttttt  SkIt—A  seal,  from 

to  be  oaol  synonyraouily  whha^ent— ilttl  In  ore— 
fVri  /as— Trob  fob. |l|||  ChueMsnl-l^totimtL— 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GERilAN  ROMANCES 


ON 

THE  STORY  OF  SIR  TRISTREM. 

BY  HENRY  WEBER. 


Tbb  Ulo  of  Sir  Trirlrem  has  in  no  country  obtained  more  popu- 
larity Uian  in  Germany.*  There  ore  no  Icm  tiian  three  metrical 
romances  upon  the  subject  extant  at  tliis  day,  of  wliich  the  first 
and  most  ceMrated  is  tlic  composition  of  Gottfried  Von  Stras- 
bur(.  This  shall  be  more  particularly  noticed  after  nientioiiine 
the  others,  which  1 have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  inswetinir. 
Amonc  the  HcMlclhcrK  MSS.,  preserved  in  the  librarv  of  the  Vati- 
can, another  Tristrem  has  iMM?n  discovered,  which  is  said  to 
coincide  with  the  story  as  contain«l  in  the  French  folio  romance, 
and  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  poet,  named  Secehart  von  Uaben- 
berg,  (i  e.  Bamberg  in  Franconia.)  The  date  of  the  MS.  is  1403 ; 
but  the  poem  is  sdo  to  bo  far  more  ancient  The  third  romattc'-, 
containing  7699  lines,  is  the  work  of  Eyihard  von  Hohergen,  and 
is  preserved  among  the  numerous  M^.  of  the  Dresden  lilsary. 
It  IS  probably  the  same  with  a romance  in  the  Munich  lihrarV, 
which  is  intiwucod  by  the  following  annotation  in  anuUicr  liand  : 
*'  Of  this  history  luu  first  written  Tliomas  of  Britannic,  and  lie 
aflerwards  lent  his  book  to  one  named  Dilhard  von  Ohcrct  who 
iVom  that  rewruto  it  in  rhj-mea."  This  Oberet  is  most  probably 
the  identical  Eylliart  Von  Hobergen  just  mentioned. 

The  romanise  was  very  soon  turned  into  prose,  not  by  a pros^ 
version  from  the  ancient  metrical  copies,  but  by  direct  translation 
ftnm  the  French  folio.  The  finit  mliUon  was  printed  at  Augsburc, 
in  the  year  H9S,  in  folio.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted,  iirubably 
with  many  omissions,  in  a collect  ion  of  prose  romances  printed 
at  Frankmrt  in  the  year  I6S7,  and  entitled  the  Book  of  Love,  a 
reprint  of  which  has  lately  been  commenced  at  Berlin,  (11109, 8vo.t) 

The  metrical  romance  of  Gottfried  von  Strashurg  is  itrcscrvcd 
in  six  diflerent  manuscripts,  one  of  which,  in  the  Munich  libran’, 
was  traiwcrflicrl  in  tlie  thirteenth  century.  From  another,  in  tlio 
Magliabccchian  collection  at  Florence,  Uio  poem  was  printed  in 
the  second  volume  of  Myller’s  extensive  collection  of  German 
poems  of  the  twelfth,  thirteentJi,  and  fourti>eiith  centuries,  (Ber- 
lin. 17BS,  4to.)  Tlic  |)oct  apiicars,  from  varioiu  circumstances,  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  a dipes- 
sion  respecting  the  troubadours  of  his  age,  he  deplores  the  death 
of  Heinrich  von  Vcldock.  (who  composed  a very  romantic  iMcm 
on  the  bHisis  of  Virgil's  iEnoid,  in  the  year  IIM,  uccunling  to  his 
own  account.!)  and,  among  his  cpntemporaricM,  lie  mentions 
Hartman  von  Ouwe.  outhor  of  Ywaine,  and  other  poerru,  wliich 
he  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ; and  Wal- 
ther  von  der  V’ogelwcido,  wlio  wrote  a great  number  of  amorous 
lays  between  the  years  1190  and  1930.  Gottfried's  poem,  though 
very  difiuse,  has  many  poasaires  of  consideralile  merit.  He  did 
not  live  to  finish  his  timjectcd:  work,  which  was  completed  by  a 
poet  of  tlio  name  of  Vribort ; but  the  continuation  is  in  every 
respect  greatly  inferior  to  the  original.  Both  imrts  of  Uie  work 
oompriso  no  less  than  96.900  lines.  AnoUtcr  shorter  conclusion 
was  the  oomiKsiition  of  Ulrio  von  Thurheim,  a poet  who  wrote 
about  the  year  1940—1250. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  romance,  the  following  remarkable 
passage  occurs  respecting  the  original  author  of  the  tale  of  Ttis- 
tretn : — 

V.  98l  l<9i  weh  wol  ir  la  vQ  gewwsn 
Di  von  Trbuaode  bsn  gclnni, 

Und  iu  Irdoeh  iilhl  vil  gntma 
D<  von  im  rrbtc  hslirn  gelesen. 

Tan  sber  kb  dl  gbch  mi, 

Uni  KhePlw  mine  wcvtiisnu 
Dsi  mlr  V igllelM  Mge 
Von  dlinn  roer  mtaMbags, 

So  wirb  Ich  widn  dan  m aot 
Ich  (nton  ss  nihl,  il  aprachrn  wol, 

Und  nihl  wvn  at  nlclrtn  mnts 
Mlr  uni  ibr  vrrkle  to  gate. 

Bt  nsrorn  ri  rstin  a In  gni, 

Uwl  nraa  dcr  man  In  (iitc  lot 
Dai  !■(  ouch  got  uni  wol  getan. 

Aber,  ala  Ich  SNptochen  han, 

Dai  al  nihl  rchu  hahen  gelearo, 

Dai  M all  kh  ueh  aage  gawtaea, 
tun  In  <kr  rihte  nHil 

Ala  tHoomi  Fbn  Briuudt  glbt 
D«r  aventoT*  rnsbcr  was, 

Und  an  BrUururhin  butthen  laa 
Altar  dsr  lanlbcrm  Ichro, 

UiKlasnnauichunde  hatgdeti. 

Ala  der  Von  Trlalrando  aeU 


Di  tifale  und  di  wariif  H, 

Beconde  ich  aars  lucfacn 
111  balder  haode  bnehen 
Walacliin  und  Lalineo, 

Und  begoiide  mkh  dca  pineo, 

Daa  ich  m aner  rihte 
Hlhte  diaa  tihte. 

Miia  mib  kb  manige  aurbe 
Unt  kb  an  einan  buche 
Alie  aim  i^  geUa 
Wie  dim  avanlura  waa. 

01  titesc  linos,  the  following  is  a literal  translation:  "I  veil 
know  that  ntantj  have  recUru  qf  Triatrrm,  Utoiigfa  there  have 
not  been  many  who  have  rightly  recited  of  him.  But  if  I SiH  bits 
them,  and  fasnion  tny  words  accontinely.  so  that  every  oueteUs 
mo  his  ditplca.«uro  at  this  tale,  I do  not  obtain  the  reward  I deserve : 
1 will  not  do  thus,  for  titey  would  siivak  rightly  i I only  doit  froa 
a nolde  intention  towards  the  good  of  myself  and  the  world : for 
they  counsel  it  well,  and  whnt  a man  doM  in  good  raiLls  dooe 
good  and  well.  But,  ns  I said,  they  have  not  recited  rigfatiy.aisl 
that  was  in  consequence  of  their  not  speaking  the  trata,  is 
ThntnttM  qf  lirUanie  tells  it,  who  was  master  of  aih-cotoics, 
(romance.)  and  wlio  read,  in  RrUleh  boctet,  the  lives  of  all  ike 
lonls  of  the  land,  and  has  made  them  known  to  us.  What  ht  kss 
related  .of  Tristrem,  being  the  right  and  the  truth.  I diligently  be- 
gan to  seek  both  in  French  and  I,atin  hooks  ; and  began  tolake 
great  pains  to  onicr  this  poem  according  to  his  true  lelstkiB.  Is 
this  manner  I so«iglit  for  a long  time,  till  I read  in  a book  aO  kk 
relation  how  those  ad«'cnturesna|>pcned." 

Accordingly,  the  share  of  the  poem  composed  by  GottnW 
coinrides  very  exactly  with  the  Romance  of  Tliomas  of  Erot 
douno,  tlmiigfi  in  tlw  proportion  of  seven  versos  in  ilk  fonaer  lo 
one  in  the  latter.  At  v.  990.  we  are  told  that  RKahn  faas  brm 
said  to  have  licen  King  of  Lochnoys  ; " but  Thomat,  who  «aad  d 
in  adventure,  Iromanco,!  says  dint  he  was  of  Parmmte,  snd 
llut  be  had  a seiwratc  land  from  a Briton,  to  whom  the  isthoiu 
( i.  e.  Scots!  were  subject,  and  wlw  was  named  ‘ li  due  Moreaa-'" 
A great  number  of  woids,  sometimes  whole  lines,  occur  Uiroagh 
out  the  iiocm  in  French,  which  are  alwn\*s  carefully  iraii^M 
into  German.  This  renders  it  indiKputahic  that  the  poet  hso  a 
French  original  lA'fore  him.  When  Iw  hod  composed  19JI6  bo^ 
and  had  brought  the  tale  to  the  marriage  of  Tristrem  and  Ymxhw 
aux  Blanches  Maine,  death  interrupt^  his  labours. 

The  continuation  of  Heinrick  von  Vribert  was  undertaken  si 
the  desire  of  a noble  B(4u*mian  knight,  Reymunt  von 
burn,  (at  present  denominated  Litclienhcrg.)  At  the  conchiscB 
of  hts  performance,  ho  makes  the  following  protestatioa 
V.  6837.  “ All  THomtu  ron  Briiania  apraoh 
Von  ilni  zwein  nitco  ]ung«n, 

III  Lnmpartitthtr  xungm. 

AIm>  hin  icb  uch  dlo  waifacH 
lu  Dulteht  von  lo  iweio  grseit.*’ 

"As  Thrnnaa  qf  Eriiannia  lias  related  in  the  I.ongota^ 
longue  of  the  two  sweet  young  ones,  I have  told  the  truth  of  the 
two  in  German."  Nnlwitlistandiiig  this  declaration.  VrilkrtB^ 
have  Ikvn  unacquainted  with  the  original  tale,  ftom  which  w» 
comiNwiiion  widely  departs.}  After  Iho  marriage  of  Trtrtrtm, 
that  knight  excuses  his  neglect  of  the  fwmd  Ysoll  by  a 6cUUi» 
relation.  He  pretends  ilwt  nfler  having  killed  the  s«p«l* 
Ireland,  he  halhcd  in  a lake,  and  sinking  ui>  to  his  helmet  mi  t« 
water,  ho  had  made  a vow  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  if  she  caais  «» 
his  assistance,  not  to  touch  his  wife,  if  evor  he  married,  till  a 
after  the  ceremony.  She  acconlingly  appeared  with 
ami  relieved  him  from  his  perilous  siluolion.  Tristrem  thai  de- 
parts from  Britlany,  with  Kahedin  and  Kurwenal,  and  meebn* 
with  a herald  from  King  Arthur,  is  fired  with  aniUtioD  to 
tinguish  himself  al  the  jousts  procliiiiiM-d  at  Karidol.  D(s»  b» 
road  thither  lie  meets  wiUi  Sir  Gawain.  A terrible  buttle  «[)•}*•’ 
but  Tristrem  liapivning  to  utter  his  accuatimied  war-cry,  W 
monio,"  his  courteous  advenuiry  reftisos  to  figlil  any  h>o^,  ** 
conducts  his  new  friend  to  King  Arthur's  court,  wmve  he 
stollml  ono  of  the  Knights  of  Uw  Round  Table.  Amooirst  other 
adventures,  he  nnliorses  Sir  Kay  and  Dalkors.but  modt-stly  **■ 
coals  his  glory  for  a long  lima  Gawain  had  promised  to  mMxjt* 
an  inteniew  between  Trislrem  and  Ysolt,  and  acconlinglj  ^ 
liribes  Uk)  huntsmen  of  Arthur  to  chaso  a stag  into  a nsest  M* 


* From  thsrollovlag  pamge  to  Hnifdwd  BinmiJUH  fkngravkta  kuto~ 
no  Hlerorla  ftlandkm  (Havnitr,  I7T7AJ  It  sppois  ttist  Tritimn  wm  inns- 
Ulad  toto  the  IctUndic  leiucos  u esrly  os  th*  thlrtmuh  century  t " TVis- 
(rami  <t  Itodda  (hifUnin)  prr  Boberlum  Monarham  in  Unguam  UUmdl- 
earn  trcfulata  jxutu  Hnfvini  Atonvghs  Btfi*.*’  |Ths  tilinilie  flIrTrikmn 
was  written  to  1996.  The  title  li  " S«M|a  al  Trisinual  og  imlilia and  the 
MB.  pmerval  at  I'cpenhagen  has  a notke  at  the  oonunmeement.  Axing  the 
date  etaelly.  Bee  Conyfcmrs.p.  ISA.— Rii.) 

t The  63d  chapter  of  tble  proee  ronaace  oeiilaini  the  adventnn  uanalal  to 
(904) 


the  Kccinnd  Pnsmmt  In  Mr.  Doooe'a  poMMuion,  toil  very  entuMer^ly  ibvr’ 
rneil.  In  the  Cento  Novelle  Antidie,  the  naaijcai  pan  ot  whkh  eeoetw^ 
luppoaed  lo  liava  been  prwlooed  to  the  age  « Dante,  a novel  oceww  j*  ■*  , 
the  nMulnrie  of  Trwtrmn  la  relateit,  which,  however,  la  not  awuoMa,  tad  nai. 
The  »<o»y  lacvkkntly  eiuactni  from  the  IWwh  roeaaoesa  . 

J In  one  of  the  chanian*  of  this  poet.  Sir  Trlitnnn  aad  Vsolt  are  iiustiei*i 
whkh  la  one  of  the  carlkot  allnonns  lo  the  romance.  . . ... 

4 The  Hune  circiiinilance  prctwiily  oocakonad  hit  aaerttog  the  lelgsvlw 
have  bewi  la  the  LongobanUc  tongne,  which  was  otigtoally  Tiaitoale. 
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SIR  TRISTREM. 


305 


t«MB  iM  (iominion  ant]  Unae  uf  King  Mark.  When  Arthar 
dfnmi  Ihsl  be  ia  Kren  miles  from  Knrtiloi,  and  Ixit  one  I'mni 
Tataiol.  he  to  vicit  hia  nei|!tiliti(ir  toniniian,  anil  lio- 

9tidbc9  Gawain  to  obtain  truce  lur  all  hia  H'llowcrx.  Mark  m- 
tmua  bk  vidtera  moirmficciiily ; but  fiUi|K.-ctiiu;  timt  rriHin-m 
*uiU  CQ  to  the  bed  of  bia  iiioubo.  ho  irlari'tl  nii  cn^iino  tviUi 
twebr#  «e}1lM»  near  it,  by  which  the  lover  ia  aovcrclv  wiimul.  d. 
Nohnlhibuidiaf  tbu,  no  enters ^thu  lietl  of  YauU,  itml  ilucolnurt 
itiritb  bk  bhwtt  Haviiw  r^oined  Gawuin,  and  relatetl  Uio 
treidnryof  hk  uncle,  Artimr  and  his  knichu,  by  (Jh)  ml  vice  uf 
air  Kay.  all  cot  thenuHves,  cxce()tiny  Knr,  wIkmo  heart  litibi 
hex-  Gasrain/ however,  nushca  hint  into  ilic  eiietiic,  su  dwt  Im 
m,  wcaaded  m«re  acTioualr  than  all  the  rest.  Atler  theac  rmcl 
opoatiaai,  tbcf  bexin  aaroat  nran|i  about  (IwIiouac.  liin.wiiiK  their 
pwsws^twea.iuiaclothea,  Btuiiu  oitotlier.  Mark,  owuki'ni:d  at 
tbs  aMts,  and  Mioin^  the  state  Iim  i^csta  were  in.  ex  uscs  tu  kus- 
mt  bn  oefibMv.  with  whom  ho  nrcnnciles  bifn<icir  and  lulTera 
Ml  toRoiain  after  the  ikparturc  uf  Arthur.  Witli  thuutjsist.inco 
d kii  min  Tadtriael,  Trulrum  conlinues  his  intiTruurte  with  tin 
4ssaa,  which  k however,  airaici  suaiiertctl  by  Mark.  rn<temlin|r 
sjoanwy  to  Brijtany,  be  turvnaea  Uiu  luvers,  whu  are  trie«l  and 
oadsnood  o>d|imtii.  Tynaa, ofLyton.  ulttuiiui  Murk's (>cniiusi»n 
br  Tkama  Uaaay  feia  devotion  in  a chajK'l  by  tbu  aoaside,  o.'t  iio 
s U to  execulcw.  Tlte  knight,  taking  this  o|)(H>rtunity.  ieaiM  into 
de  sea,  fraa  kbitJi  hq  ia  rescued  by  'fantnael  and  Kurwcnol. 
Kirit(MMpif*uitorhit  neyhow,  wImi,  in  the  inc.nitiioc,  delivers 
(tettaesa  5oo|tbe  stake,  and  flica  wiUi  Inr  into  the  cave  uf  tlio 
malt  ibr  the  adcond  time.  Trialiem  one  day  wua  yunc  tu  lujiit, 
•ai  Xatk^  atitfoaciiinx  iho  cave,  was  porueived  by  hu  s|hju«o. 
OMsasnengr  «l  oonyenation  with  T^nlriM^l,  she  artfully  ruin* 
pbiaad  etlm  Uaduceni  at  court,  aiu)  ofTriurein  fur  liavina  ulmii* 
d^ktia  tbb  wilderness.  The  euay  Kiiic,  ddiKiitcd  with  hur 
M^Moodi  eU  ber  to  the  court 
iSilrlyaaism,  idbnuod  of  thia  reconciliation  hv  h>:<  poyc  'i'an* 

3i»3<i1vii!  I D rejoin  hia  ahaixhimd  apiiuac,  wliu  had  carefully 
rithcdaylt,  SM  lesind  that  the  year,  diiriiiit  wliich  he  hud 
I rbauiiityiwiiajuNt  expired.  Tin  ndentlcas  husliaiid.  Imw* 
MtCwbnneajPuthtnJ  tu  UnUuoen  uf  Curnwall,  and  hiv  neelect 
a sowriml  lu  Kaborlin.  in  tin  samo  inanner  oa  in  TlHiinas'H 
jUBance,  (Fyttc  uL  at*  51.  W.)  Trwlrcm  infunns  hiii  hfollj<:r  of 
m^th  of  hit  atUdiment  to  Ysult  la  Rloiulc.  ami  Kuln  ilm 
anwa  to  arcun->pU7  him  to  Cornwall,  tmiinuinx  his  suter  ilmt, 
wtbar  letum,  the  naniaite  ahuuld  r<insumtnuted.  L'l^Kin 
varrival  in  Kinc  Mairk'a  dbmiiiioni.  the  faiiliful  Tyn.a><  und)•^ 
iiak  to  piuraie  iifl  intiOryiew  with  tin  Uuecn.  lie  nux-ivt-d  lin 
jtafTrmwaiiij  lUid  Andinn  Vault  idnyiiiir  at  chrsa  with  her  iiua* 
■41m  manor -d  to  aloow  the  token  Ui  her.  Tin  CtULH*!!  rerog- 
*■^1.11x1  tlaiiwuMC  down  the  Ixmrd  rcfuacxl  to  play  any  luiicer. 
twtkwry  e»nvi‘aiaiill;3r  pfoccedud  to  the  c^te  j and  Tyii.'ia  ro* 
aMta YwiJt  fiat  Titadrcm  ihod  atokcrl  iiia  lifo  that  Kahudin 
y^arkiKiwl.  dn  her  for  tho  mott  perfect  beauty  in  Uiu  u itrld. 
uKaceordta:  > laauod  with  tier  whole  meiny,  and  went  to  llio 
■Miuv.  Piitx  Kabaulin  waa  struck  with  uno  beautiful  maid  of 
■>9*  *^tr  uniitbar,  takinf  her  lor  the  Queen  : lait  when  lio 
■■■bthpld  her,  doelictl  io  xorgooua  army,  no  willinely  allowi.>d 
M mtrf'hu  wijmr.  Ysnit,  mving  sent  an  exculpatory  uics- 
~ ,to  Huk,  pitMcd  her  pavilion  under  a finu  lime- tree,  and 
M tfaa  two  Imigfata  to  cater  wheo  the  boro  waa  blown. 

ftu 


She  mnds  every  peraon  to  tied  oxcenUtv  Trantrisel,  her  chamber- 
lain Paranoniad,  ond  tlio  two  maiua  Prangano  (Breogwatii)  ami 
Katoclino.  Tlicn  tlio  two  frionda  aro  admiUod,  and  while  Tris* 
troin  ia  emplovorl  wiilt  tho  Quoon,  tho  two  maidona  amuao  Kahe* 
din.  WIsm  the  iinini-r  am  retiring  to  tinir  bexi,  the  Britain  knight 
exdnims,  '*  Wliero  «liull  tin  iMHir  forsaken  Kalietlin  rest  V Yaoll 
exinirla  liini  to  fnga;m  one  of  larr  two  danucis,  and  Kamclino 
imxnuns  to  imlulgu  him;  Imt  previously  places  a magic  |hI low 
under  hia  head,  which  causes  liini  to  lie  soundly  oslcxrp  till  the 
muniiiip,  when,  tho  nillow  lieing  withdrawn,  he  waa  awakened 
with  tin  derision  of  Um>  whole  crunpany. 

Tristreiii  now  fell  sick,  and  thuueli  he  wna  curcxl  by  tho  Quocn, 
ho  lost  all  hia  hair,  and  was  much  ditfixurvd.  By  tlie  advice  ui 
Tiiiilrisel,  ho  went  in  fool's  apiurrcl  tu  Tintukil,  and,  obtaining 
Iho  favour  uf  Mark,  was  rvcuininendcd  by  him  to  tho  core  of 
Yaoll,  during  his  ulMcnce  fur  eight  days  on  a chaso.  The  lovoie 
Uuin  ri'smneil  their  intercourse : but  Pfcllcrin.  an  enomy  of  Sir 
Tristrcni,  amimindng  suddenly  the  approach  of  Mark,  discovered 
IIm)  knight  by  a great  lean  whicJi  In  mudo,  and  followed  him  to 
his  c«Mt,  for  tliG  prelondeil  maniac  slew  lioth  him  and  his  horse  with 
a dull,  and  cMuiped  to  his  friend  Tynus,  from  tho  pursuit  of  his 
uncle. 

TrisUcm,  with  KulMstin.  passes  over  to  Brittany,  and  tho  latter 
ac'imiintiiig  him  with  his  love  fur  K-assic,  tho  fair  wife  of  Nam- 
potenLs.  lord  of  the  atiofur  cattle  of  Gamorke.  tho  licro  iiromiaes 
to  gnttify  hii  i>asKion.  Tlwy  ride  to  tJic  castio,  and  are  most 
hospitably  mceivexl ; but  Tristreni  treacherously  contrives  to  con- 
vey a letter  to  the  fair  one,  and  according  to  his  inquest,  she  5l^ 
nistics  an  imiimssiiin  in  wax  uf  the  key  to  her  chamlicr.  Tho  two 
lovers  deimrt  in  tlui  morning,  and  return  to  Karke,  where  Tris* 
tri'iii  anxi  Ysolt  aus  Hlanchu  Main*  live  together  os  “ man  and 
wife  hIkmiIJ  dxi."  Having  procured  a key  after  tlie  wax  model, 
i^lu-xtin  and  his  friend  issuo  forth  tu  Gomarko,  and  wailing  till 
Noiii|Mitenis  came  forth,  and  wna  pone  to  llm  chase,  they  enter 
the  cusLlo.  Kula-diii  iiihI  Kassix!  retire  to  her  duunlier,  and  iSis* 
tn.*iii,  ill  Iho  meuiitime,  niiiuses  ibo  othev  Indies.  Whon  they  set 
out  on  tlioir  return,  thx*  hat  of  Kiihodin  unfurtuiiatoly  full  into  the 
ditcii,  iiiul  wa.<i  otmcrviMl  by  the  luuliand,  wlio,  by  tnmats,  forced 
his  wife  to  relate  liio  wliolo  transaction.  Accomtuinix-d  with 
scv'i’ii  uttendaiils,  he  overtook  Iho  unarmed  knights,  killed  Kahn* 
din  with  his  limcc,  but  was  himself  fdled  down  bv  Tristram. 
The  latter  then  killuil  five  uf  tho  attcndaiils.  another  nod,  but  the 
romaimng  one  inortully  wounded  liim.  M ith  difficulty  bo  con* 
TCyx'd  bis  limther's  body  hxmm. 

Tho  nrriv.il  of  Ysolt.  nnxl  the  death  of  Tristrem,  era  related  in 
the  sumo  iiiannor  as  in  the  “ Oonr.lusioii."  His  body  is  taken  to 
Iho  t'ailsMlml,  occninpniiiexl  witli  the  lanientaiiona  of  hia  wifo. 
When  Y'sult  of  Coruwail  unxlerstonda  tho  death  of  her  lover,  alio 
awo<)ni!,  and  Is  scarcely  able  to  reach  the  calhcxiral.  whera  abo 
expires  upon  Ida  body.  In  tho  meantime,  Mark  had  arrived  with 
an  intent  to  execute  tlio  two  loven ; but  whon  he  hoars  their 
lanii-niublc  story,  ond  tlic  uiia voidable  cause  of  ihoir  love,  he  tla- 
oliires  that  ho  would  have  msigned  his  spouao  hod  he  been  in* 
funned  of  it  in  time.  TtielsMlioa  am  then  convoyed  to  'Tintalol, 
whero  the  King  builds  tlio  inonaatcry  of  Bt  Mary,  in  which  he 
ipoiHia  tho  romuinder  of  Ida  days.  Ho  plants  a rose-bush  on  (he 
grave  of  Tristrem,  and  a vine  on  that  of  Yaoll,  which  grew  up 
and  intertwined  together. 
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AIkkIo.  Abode. 

AbiiJo.  Abuy  it. 

Aeon.  A CM,  by  chance. 

Adrud,  vuH>.  To  dread. 

Aitlicr.  Either. 

Adoun.  Doton. 

Al.  AU. 

Aletiu.  Icli  alodo.  Every  lede, 
or  ruU.  Bco  Lbob. 

Amuru-o.  To-morrow,  or  on 
the  morrow. 

All.  To  owe.  '*  That  me  Code 
an,"  p.  288.  What  God  otoee 
me,  I 0.  Meatu  to  tmd  me. . 

An.  Owetu  “ Held  bis  hort  in 
an."  Kept  hit  mind  to  him- 
leif. 

An.  ff.  " An  Iban."  At  then 
when. 

Anay.  One  no.  " Tliis  lend 
nis  worth  onoy."  Thit  land 
doet  not  merit  exen  to  hero- 
fitted,  if  offered  in  a gift 

A nieht  One  night. 

Ankor.  Anchor.  _ 

Anoimh.  Enough,  tufflciently. 

Anour.  Honour.  Uucry,  in  p- 
259,  ought  wu  not  mllwr  to 
read  Amour  J 

Aplight  At  once,  literally  one 
ply.  Reply  is  in  common  use, 
and  dMjHiet  and  tripliet  are 
still  law-temis  in  Kcolland. 

Arc.  Ertt,  formerly. 

Are.  Oar. 

Aicrc.  Or  ere,  before . 

A res.  Rbs.  Box.  Attault. 

Arcsound,  p.  294.  Critlcited. 

Arus.  Arote. 

Amumo.  Around,  at  a dis- 
tance 

A rat.  Ertl. 

Aniwo.  Arroip. 

Asidi'.  " Ich  Aside,"  p.  *9. 
Every  one  tide,  every  side. 

AskL  Atk. 

Assam.  Aitault. 

Assisn.  The  long  assise.  Ap- 
isircntlr  a terui  of  chess,  now 
duusisl. 

Aliru.  Arrange,  p.  282. 

Atvinne.  ttettoeen,  or  perhaps 
at  win,  p.  281. 

Atwinno.  At  winne. 

Auontoun.  AdverUuree. 

Aught,  V.  To  pertain  to. 

Aughtest.  Oughteet. 

Alder.  Altar. 

Auwinc.  Accompllih  their  pur- 

, vote.  Tiw  Scottish  phrase 
cxisls,  "to  win  to  n place,” 
iiMtciiil  of  to  gut  thither. 

AwL<di>.  Swoon.  An  acute  dis- 
onlcr  in  tboliowols  is,  in  Scot- 
tidi.  tc-nned  a weed. 

Awrakv.  Did  wreak,  or  Or 
venaed. 

Awickon.  Awroken,  reveng- 
ed. 


Bade  msight  Abode  not,  p. 

260.  did  not  remain. 

Boititr,  p.  262,  fir  tMuhlFry.  The 
ojilce  of  Bailiff. 

Buk.  Back. 

Bake.  Back. 

Bale.  Borrow,  calamity. 
Band.  BouniL 
Bono,  bon.  Bone. 

Bar.  Bart,  carried. 

Bare.  Wild  boar. 

Bnmos.  Children. 

Ratoyl.  Battle. 

Bnyn.  .Seo  BouNB. 

Bede.  Gave-  It  is  nlliptically 
used  for  To  bid  to  have.  Soc 

p.288. 
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Boil,  bode  Proffered,  or  pledg- 

Bede.  Prohibition,  from  Br- 
DB.N,  Sax-  '*  Of  gate  ims  tber 
no  bode.”  There  vsat  no 
prohibition  of  passage,  p. 
261. 

Boire,  boighc,  BBT,  brat.  Cor- 
na.  Sax.  coronet.  " Who  gnf 
hroche  and  beixo  J”  Whodit- 
triced  princely  rewards. 
Belami.  Ublami,  Fr.  Fair 
Friend. 

Beld.  Build 

Bold.  Bold.  " Ofbotsdic  was 
him  held."  She  courageous- 
ly, or  generously,  gave  him 
aid. 

Bom.  Beam.  Sonno-lxan.  Sun- 
beam. 

Bondc.  Bandage.  Blodbende. 
Bandage  to  restrain  the 
blood. 

Bene,  lien.  Been. 

Benwoun.  Blessing. 

Bore.  To  bear. 

Bos.  Beest,  be. 

Bet  V.  p.  296.  To  abate 
Bethe.  Be. 

Better  speed.  With  greater 
speed. 

Hiuoii.  Did  abide. 

Bideno.  Immediately,  offhand. 
Bifom.  Before 
BoliighL  fhromtsed.  Might  is 
more  commonly  med. 
lUssokotli.  BeseecheUi. 
Bosioged.  Besieged. 

Be  sight.  By  sight,  apparently. 
Bilcide.  Bely. 

Bi»t.  I).  28S.  Abyest. 

Bistoilc,  bystaid.  WUhstood. 
Bitakc,  V.  To  cotmnlt. 
BilaugliL  Commuted  to.  " Bi- 
iniigbt  him  Uod  amt  code 
day."  Wished  them  God’s 
guidance  and  good  day. 
Ritlien.  Between. 

Bithen.  Then. 

Uiyamlti-  Beyond. 

Bituono,  bitreno,  bilwene.  Be- 
tween. 

Bioko,  blalc.  Black. 

Blotlo.  Blood. 

Bletimly.  Blithely. 

Blornlo.  Drew  aside 
Bloimnd.  Blue,  from  bleali. 
Sox.  Caruleus.  BIchand 
brown.  A bluish  brmon. 
Blinne.  To  slop,  or  cause  to 
stop.  Sox.  Bunnan-  Ces- 

Bio.  Dark,  properly  61mc- 
Blod  BloM. 

Boatlic.  Both. 

Bode.  Order,  appointmcnl. 
Bok.  Book. 

Bonair.  De  bon  air.  Fr. 

Courteous. 

Bond.  Bound. 

Bono.  Boon. 

Bore.  A small  round  hole 
But  Bui,  unless. 

Bote.  Bool. 

Bnlbon.  Both. 

^hor.  “ Her  bother  blodo  " 
The  blood  if  both 
Rotmin.  Button. 

Borwes.  Boroughs.  Thus,  in 
tho  romance  of  Sir  Oy,  in  tlw 
Aurhiiilcck  MS. 

Tlierofiirw  I oskeii  you  now 

Yif  re^^no'we  our  ani  knizt, 
Timt  is  so  BtiHit  ami  Isild, 
Tliat  tho  Imtoyl  dnr  take  on 
bond, 

To  light  ogain  Collwond. 

Hdr  my  bind  havu  lie  schold. 


Witli  alio  the  bonoes  that  hth 
thcrolo. 

To  him  and  to  his  aires  over  mu 
To  have,  give  lie  wold. 
Borwes-  Pledges. 

Bonn.  To  make  ready  to  go. 
to  be  ready,  abio  to  be  fitted 
out  fora  port,  in  which  sense 
wo  still  say,  whither  bound  1 
Bour.  Botocr,  chamber. 

Briie.  Broke  To  break  a hert, 
is  the  ai)|>ro|iriato  |>hmse  for 
carving,  quartering,  or  cutting 
it  up. 

Bmdo.  Broad-  " Of  folk  the 
felil  was  brado,"  p.  269.  The 
field  was  covered  wUh  people 
Bmk.  Broke 
Bnmt.  Burst- 
It  blast  thurcb  blod  and  ban, 
Yif  hope  no  wore  to  rise. 

p.  260 

It  (Rohand's  hort)  had  burst 
through  blood  and  bone  if 
hope  had  rut  arisen. 

Bredo.  Breadth. 

Breggc,  briggo.  Bridge 
BreiiJu.  Burned. 

Bridies.  Brims,  coast,  or  sear 
shore 

BriiiiMi.  Helmets,  from  Brynn, 
Knx.  or  corslets,  from  the 
French,  Brugne 
Bruclic.  A fibula,  clasp. 

RmiuI.  Brand,  sword. 

Bask,  ur  botke.  To  array. 

C 

Can,  V.  To  be  able  Micliul 
can.  To  be  powerful 
Chuci.  Chase 
Chiist,  p.  2R7.  To  chastise 
ChiireJ.  Jaw. 

Chi'ker.  Chessboard. 

Cheiro.  Chair. 

Cherl.  Churl 
Ches.  Chess. 

Ches,  elicson.  To  choose  or 
select,  usod,  in  tho  oblkiuc 
sonsc.  to  appoint.  " A tur- 
iiaiiient  Ihai  dies.”  They 
appointed  a toumay. 

Cliirch.  Church. 

ClaiUlu-  Al  claddo,  p.  269. 

Clothed  in  armour. 

Clojicr  Clapper,  usually  car- 
liwl  by  leiiors  or  lioggan.  See 
ISfuh],  p.  294 . 

Cledde.  Clothed. 

Clen.  Clean. 

Cleiied.  CaUed. 

Cluiibo.  Club. 

Cui>pc,  couiMss.  Cup,  cups. 
Clough.  A ravine. 

^Id,  t».  982.  V.  To  become  cold. 
Coiiseil.  Council. 

CoiMtoh.  Consistory. 

Coiiiic.  See  Coi*PE. 

Couth.  Kneiv.  “ Best  couth 
of  mf.<dicinc.”  Knew  most 
of  medicine 

CraBos.  Arts,  or  accompllih 
meats. 

Cmke.  Crack. 

Cn.  Cry,  proclaim. 

Criestow.  Crlesl  thou. 

Crist.  Christ. 

Cniice.  Cross. 

Croiido.  An  Instrument  tf 
music,  resembling  a rebeck 
or  fiddle 
Cuntuk.  Contest. 

Cuiitru.  Country. 

n 

'•  natliot  him  av."  lU  luck 
have  him.  Dclinit  occurs  in 
tho  same  sense  in  the  Fabliau, 
ontitkHl  Constant  Duhamet: 


Barliazan.  vol.  ii.  In  the  prose 
Romance,  Trisirom,  wbm  fau 
arrives  in  Ireland,  wounded, 
tenns  himself  " CM  Cheva- 
lier deshatle  et  malask." 

Dcd.  Caused  to  do. 

To  cliildbed  ded  lie  go 
His  owlien  wife  all  so  tile. 

To  childbed  did  he  emssee 
his  oum  wife  logo  immedi- 
ately. 

Dedo.  Deed.  Dodo  away.  Put 
away. 

Dede.  Deed.  “The  steward 
fureoke  his  dede,"  pi  276  We 
would  soy,  renounced  Ms 
action. 

Ded.  Dead. 

Dedoly.  Deadly. 

Debt.  Delight. 

Doltcn.  Dealed,  did  deal 

Dent  Dint,  stroke 

Do|)orted,  p.  281.  Parted,  se- 
parated. 

Deray.  Deroute,  cotfusim. 

Doro.  Dear. 

Dcrc.  Deer. 

Dem.  Dark,  secret.  " To  • 
dem  ami  dear,”'p.  978,  se 
a proverbial  expression,  i 
by  no  measu  intimtues  any 
scandal  P.  290,  "tho  dem 
dede,”  the  wick^  deed. 

Dcmiy.  Darkly, mysterUmoly. 

Desto.  Dashed. 

Dctli.  Death. 

Dovol.  Devil 

Dos.  A raised  space  In  an 
ancient  hall,  on  which  the 
more  dignified  persons  sat. 

Desiri.  Desire. 

DqtliL  Prepared,  dressed,  or 
made  ready.  " To  dight  to 
death,"  p.  260,  means  to  put 
to  death,  a conuuao  exprat- 
sion. 

Dome.  Doom. 

*'  Don  was  on  (be  trf."  Desse 
to  death  upon  a tree. 

Dote.  p.  28a  Dotard. 

Duught  To  be  able  to  do. 
“ Never  no  dought  him  dajr.** 
He  was  able  to  do  nothit^  by 
day.  This  cuiistiuctiun  is  ain- 
guior. 

Douiiter.  Daughter. 

DouhtL  Doughty. 

Douk.  Duke. 

Dragoon.  Dragon. 

Drain.  Drawn. 

Draught,  p.  290.  A Drawing 
stroke. 

Dredc.  Dread. 

Droiigh.  Drewe. 

Duelled.  Dwell 

Duerwc,  dwerg.  Dwarf. 

Dwl.  Dole,  sorrow. 

Dwlfhl.  DoUfiU. 

Dyd.  Dyed. 


Eligho.  Eye-  Eigbo-seno.  Bye 
sight. 

Rid.  Old. 

Eldrun.  Eiders,  in  the  gemtive 
COSO, " His  oldrm  hoJo."  The 
hold  of  his  ancestors. 

Emc,  cm,  cam.  Box.  OUcU; 
property,  unde  by  the  fa- 
thtr's  side,  but  ubm  indifliir- 
cjitiy. 

Emlrud.  Entered. 

Brand.  Errand. 

Erly.  Early. 

lbs.  Ersl 

Erth.  Earth.  Ertlibous.  Buk- 
temmean  dwelling,  or  cave. 

Eton,  cteocs.  Giant,  giants. 

Eveneb.  Bvory. 
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?ak,Ue.  PMUfitL  VtxtBt- 
(eie.  p.  S7,  •eema  cquiroJcnt 
tafoedfrem^MH/oiL 

Twkt.  F^tkcr. 

Tv  fcJk  ud  fie.  Fair  and 
fnc,  ■ comiDOii  expletive. 

Fxk  Fatae. 

IW.  To  Ami. 

Pud.  Feumd. 

Fir.  Fere 

Pnitkt.  Fought. 

Pile.  Faith. 

P«r.  Faith. 

Pi|t.  To  hetrag;  beoce.  u- 
tear,  TraUor. 

FiU.  F«My. 

FtUi  thou  cent  hajrte, 

Tkie  man  icbiiJd  menke  do, 

haUMt  fceblg,  i.  a 
mtmly, when  amanehould 
taataman. 

PKhn.  Fetch. 

FeUe,  oftcoer  apcit  fodo.  A 
fmuentepUha  in  ronuirtcc. 

Fiiriy-fctldL'"  icciDS  equivn- 
ket  to  leeU-educated,  ur  nur 


F«L  T.  To  foil,  or  queJX. 
iQ.  Fitti. 

Fdi  FeJtoi. 

Fabaa.  Ftlaa,fiXL 
Fik  Jfafiy. 

TVade. 

tad.  Fiarvl,  tear ed,  at  fright 


Pmite.  Did  fare. 

taa.  CoatfCHion.  Trev*  fctv. 
Tnttty  eomaanion. 

tab.  Wonder. 

Fall,  vijeci.  Slarvelloua.  For 

l|  d|i|.  U'ondroMi  aport. 
Firtt  Fourth. 

Father.  Farther. 

Pert.  Feoti. 
ta.  Fut. 

FcObl  Fetch. 

Ftoatme.  Fig-tree. 

FUb.  To/ly. 

Ht  FiUjJtg. 
taide.  To  Ay,  JUto. 

FtueuL  Banithed. 

Ftai  FHu.tkunt. 

Fbir.  TeJto.  F\0^  did  float 
Ftae  Rower. 

Fe  fVe. 

Fade  Food. 

F«U,  k toide.  In  numier,  an 
Otoethe. 

P«k  FOoUeh 
FsM|.  FooHtUtf. 

FUi  Yfidd.  infold  together. 
Ftao.  faen.  Foet- 
FM.  Found,  oUiquoly,  pro- 
otrtd. 

For  bade.  Prealomly  pntffer 

Fauje.*  ForMd. 
taaiL  To  faro. 


f3S.  ^gave. 


Lain  bg. 

li  aeman  ii  tviia  forlain, 

Y mil  ny  bi  me. 

I aiey  coy  qf  mytelf,  that 
I mn  in  the  tUutttion  qf 
a iiihoHoured  woman,  p. 
«T. 

Fa-hob.  For-hdad,  concealed. 
Falam,  used  actively.  To  lote, 
a tM.  “ My  fader  mi  hath 
ntan."  Uy  father  hath  loti 

m. 

Jaaaat  Farmott. 

Fonrud.  A paetUM,  or  en- 
.fWCMeitf. 
fatfc.  Thertfvrt. 

Faiyit  Forgot. 

Fat  Fool 
Foaok  , or  (bode.  Sax.  ftmdao. 
Tora 

Jwaaeo.  Found. 

Fnn.  To  atk  queationt. 
Tniaed.  Atkcd.  Alao  to  dc 
■nod,  u in  p.  »3. 

F|^  From, 
nc.  Pita  That  free,  a am- 
■«»  axpielhrc. 
named.  FrmtHed,  atked. 

^ G 

Ga.  Go. 

Gkheat  tnvmtettJUeehoode. 
Ft.  Gaher. 

9>daint-  Oaihering, 

Ca£  Oaee. 

Gaaiwe  Oamet. 


Oare.  Oear,  drett. 

Gat  Oau,  pattagea.  _ 

Gate.  The  road.  ‘ To  take 
tlm  ffate,"  Scottiib,  to  depart, 
p.  «il. 

Gi^,  p.  778,  fill  gayn.  Oain- 
fiU,  tuefuL 
Gcauntc.  Giant. 

Gcrt.  Gerred,  cauted  he. 

Gile.  Guile. 

Giitlcs.  Gnilllott. 

Ginnc.  Engine,  deceit. 

Bot  yiuo  it  lie  uutrrJi  ginne, 

A aelly  man  is  Ini,  p-  758. 
The  meaniiiK  aecina  to  bo. 

He  It  a fortunate  vtan,  un- 
ktt  he  hat  acquired  my  aj- 
feciitmt  by  artUlce  or 
uritchcrqft.  See  t^ixv. 
Give.  0{f.  The  original  of  if. 
Gle.  JUuelc. 

Glowo.  U/«;  properly  xAcioy- 
out  science  of  the  minttrels. 
Glowemcn.  Mintlrele. 

Gode.  Good. 

Ooinfoinoun.  Qonfatone,  Itol. 

A pennon,  or  ttandard. 
Graithcd.  Arrayed. 

Grvne.  Green. 

Grot  Greeted,  did  greet. 
Orotc.  To  weep,  auli  used  in 
Scotland. 

Gn^tc,  from  graadc.  Sox.  Com. 
••  All  white  it  was  Uic  grele," 
p.  787.  The  com  wax  now 
ripe. 

Rreteth.  Greet  ye. 

Growc.  (ireio.  “ Tlmt  nl 
fiunos  of  gruwe."  l\f  whom 
greto  «.  c.  were  invoniod)  all 
garnet. 

Giwvea.  Meadowt. 

GrtmlL  Grimly. 

Grisly.  Ohaxlly. 

Gurdc.  “Noguedc."  Iso  whit. 
Tlic  wools  arc  m<ire  nearly 
allied  Uuui  might  be  coi\jec- 
luml  (Vom  tlM-ir  appearance, 
gu  freijuciitl V being  converted 
mto  to,  and  a into  tlio  similar 
sound  of  t.  It  ia  the  nequid 
of  the  Latin. 

Gun.  Gan,  began. 

H 

Haggards,  li'i/d  hawkx,  me- 
tnpburicnlly,  loote  women. 
Hnld.  Hold.  Tlic  aeiuu  is  ob- 
scure in  p.  7*8. 

By  al  Markes  lutld 
Tlic  truwago  was  tan. 

It  seems  to  mean,  tlmt  the 
tribute  toot  tubmilted  to  by 
all  Mark'i  hold,  or  cattle, 
i.  e.  by  all  hit  counteUort, 
Tritirem  excepted. 

Han.  Have.  He  dedc  hun 
ban  on  lioyc."  He  caused 
him  instantly  to  have. 

Hals.  Keck. 

Halt  Haitm,  to  hold.  What 
halt  it  7 What  avalit  U 7 
Hard.  Heard. 

Horde-  Hardy. 

Harpl  To  harp,  or  play  on 
the  harp. 

Hast  An  Imsto.  On  haste. 
Hat.  Hight,  commanded. 
Hate.  Hot,  warm. 

Hattou.  wimt  Imttou  7 what 
hightost  thou  7 What  art  thou 
called, 

Hayre,  p.  790. 

Ueighe.  High. 


Hciglic.  To  hye,  to  go  in 
hatte.  All  in  hciglie.  Alt  in 
haste.  “ To  hoighc  and  liol- 
den  priis,”  p.  TSe.  To  go  to 
wage  single  combat. 

Heigheing.  Command,  or  pro- 
clamation. 

Hoildom.  Health. 

Held.  To  hold.  " Held  mine 
honde."  Pledge  my  hand. 

Hcldcn.  To  hold. 

Helo,  hcildom.  Health. 

Hde.  ConceaL  “In  bird  nos 
nought  to  hole,”  p.  769.  It 
must  not  be  concealed  in 
heart.  A frequent  expletive 
In  the  mctri<^  romances. 
Sometimes  it  ia  tliiis  mudeni- 
izM.  “ In  herto  is  not  to 
hide." 

Heled.  Healed. 

Hem, 'Sax.  Them 

Hendc.  Courtcour. 


Honde,  p.'7»7,  under  heiul.  Un- 
der hand. 

Hcnnca.  lienee. 

Her.  Hear.  Sox  their. 

Herd.  Heard, 

Here.  Her. 

Hert.  Heart. 

Ilerf.  flart. 

Hertlirvka  Heart-breaking, 
useless  labour. 

Hctc.  Hight,  commeinded. 

Hetholiche.  Haughtily. 

Fleuod.  Heetd. 

Hewe.  Hue,  lustre,  com- 
plexion, 

Heyo.  High,  dignified. 

Hight.  Promised. 

Hight.  I’o  be  named. 

HinJ.  Heart. 

Hirriingu.  Heritage. 

Holiiilud.  Tossed. 

Hole.  Whole,  sound. 

Hole.  See  FoitHoi.B. 

Holti-s.  HeLthts,  from  havH, 
Ft.  or  woods,  liom  Sax.  Imlt, 
“ Holli«  hare  or  lion;,"  n 
onmiTuin  phrase  of  romance, 
may  eitlier  me.in gray  woods, 
or  bleeik  uplands. 

Horn.  Home. 

Ilomlc.  Hand. 

Hong.  Hanged. 

Hnrodom.  Whoredom. 

Hot.  Hight,  ordered. 

Hoten,  heighten.  Named. 

Hou.  How. 

Husclier.  Usher. 

Hye.  8he 

I 

lommcren.  Lament. 

Ich.  /.  This  itronoun  is  oficn 
im-fixcd  to  the  verti  as  a com- 
pound, os  I chave,  I chatn, 
drc. 

Ich.  Each,  also  eke.  " Allas, 
that  ich  wlulo,”  p.  760.  Alas, 
that  vety  time. 

Icii  oil.  Each  one. 

Ilk.  Same ; tlmt  ilk,  that  same. 

liJGii.  Enjoy. 

Ivol.  Evil. 


K 

Kene.  Keen,  bold,  usctl  ofien 
motaplwricaJly,  as.  p.  777, 
“ a plaster  kene.”  A ptno- 
erful  plaster.  " Yaondc  that 
was  kcnc."  IFTio  was  pow- 
erfully lovely. 

Kortel.  Kir  He,  funic. 

K(»t.  To  cast  denm. 

Kidilc.  KU tied,  did  prove. 

Kinda  kindred.  0 lond 
iIm.t  is  thi  kinde,"  [i.  7S9. 
The  land  where  is  thy  kin- 
dred, thy  native  land. 

Kinde.  Nature.  lU  kinde.  Na- 
tural^. 

Kingcriclio.  Kingdom. 

KiUm.  To  prove.  To  make  an 
attempt,  p.  760,  to  practise, 
p.  776,  to  provoke,  in  which 
sense  It  is  still  used  in  Scot- 
InniL 

Knave  child.  A man  child. 
Knave  Haim  is  still  used  in 
Hcotlond.  Knoba  Puer. 
Gcr. 

L 

Loik,  love  laik.  Their  love- 
tokens,  from  tack.  Sox.  mu 
nus. 

Loin.  Lie.  N<mght  to  Inin. 
Not  to  lie,  a common  exple- 
tive. 

Lain.  To  hely,  or  conceal 

Lon.  Let  off,  from  lin,  to  leave 
off. 

Las,  lasso.  Less. 

Imt.  iMive. 

Lni.  IM.  obstacle. 

Imt.  but.  Fashion,  or  manner. 

Latoun.  Mixed  metal,  proba- 
bly brass.  Isl.  Laatun. 

Lay.  Properbj  a poem,  gene- 
rally any  narrative. 

Lay.  Law. 

Imyne.  Did  He. 

Layt.  Listen. 

Loilo,  in  lc<la  In  language, 
on  expletive : Hyouiiyraous  to 
/ teii  you. 

lA'dc.  Rule. 

IasIi*.  Lead. 

Leicbca.  Physicians. 


Lefo.  Dear,  obliquely  pleased. 
as  " Lefo  to  lithe,"  pleased 
to  hearken. 

Is!f.  Leve,  dear. 
lulled.  Lifted. 

Lcighcn.  To  lye. 

Lepo.  To  leap. 

Lctie.  Leaped. 

Lelc.  Fr.  leaL  Loyal,  ot  faith- 
fuL 

Lemon.  Mistress  or  love. 
Lcndc.  Land. 

Long.  Long. 

Lcried,  Ii-red.  Taught. 

Imre.  To  team. 

Lent,  leresU  Teachesi,  ob- 
liquely for  sayest,  if  indued 
there  is  no  error  of  the  pen, 
for  leyst,  p.  768. 

Les  oi  houndof.  Leash  tff 
hounds. 

Los.  Ixist. 

Les,  witliouten  lea.  WUhout 
less,  an  cxiilctive  for  un- 
doubledly. 

Loss.  Lies, 

Lesen.  To  lose. 

Losing.  Lying.  Without  lo- 
sing. In  truth,  a frequent 
expletivo. 

Lcte.  Hmderanee.  " No  let 
ye  Hit  no  pay."  Be  not  pre- 
vented for  doubt  qf  reward, 
p.  778. 

Lcte  crio.  Caused  to  be  cried. 
Lcua  Leve,  dear. 

ImysL  Lieat. 

Imle.  IxL 

Lcte.  To  leave,  left 

Imten.  Did  lei. 

Loved  I.fft  off. 

Lever.  Dearer,  hut  used  for 
rather. 

Leve.  Leave. 

Louo.  Ixne. 

Lexst,  lext.  Lyest. 

Lide.  See  Lbdb. 

Lighlc,  al  light,  uhliquoly  ibr 
alt  readu. 

IJghe,  up.  7S7,  796.  He. 

Liif  L^e. 

Liiflicho.  Lively. 

Lin  Lain,  or  laid. 

Limlcn,  Sax.  The  linden  tree, 
hut  p’lierallv  any  tree. 

Line.  I’roiicriy  the  lime  tree, 
Init  generally  for  a tree  of 
any  kind.  * Lovcioinc  under 
lino."  Lovely  under  the 
greenwood  tree. 

Lite.  I.ittU. 

LitJi.  To  allay.  Sax.  Drinks 
that  are  liili,  drinks  qf  an 

Litlic.  To  give  atlentiem. 
“ Lithe  to  hu  lore."  Obey  his 
instructions  or  eemttuands. 
Lithe,  p.  776.  Obliqw'  for  sa- 
tlsfaciion.  " No  asked  ho 
loud,  no  lithe." 

Imil.  Load,  cargo,  p.  261. 
l<of.  lj>af. 

Isigha  A lodge. 

I.rfike.  Look. 

lioker.  Looker,  p.  290.  Guar- 
dian. ur  protector. 

Londe.  Land. 

Londes.  lands. 

Imngeth  me.  I long. 

Imrt-s.  Instructions.  Isires 
lytlm,  p.  760.  Attend  to  his 
orders. 

I>irn.  last. 

Imtholy.  Dreadful 
I<ouc<l.  laved. 

Imugh.  Laughed. 

Imvesomo.  Lovely. 

ImlfHom.  Lovesomc  lovely. 
Lye.  p.  TW.  Proholdy  place  qf 
lying,  or  pitching  camp. 
Lyoun.  Lion. 

M 

Mn.  To  make. 

Main.  Might,  power. 

Mnislrie.  Wasfery.  victory. 
Marchnund.  Merchant 
Mare-  More.. 

Martin.  Cattle,  killed  at  Mar- 
ttanas  for  winter  provision, 
still  called  Marts  in  Scot- 
land. 

Mosnuns.  Masons. 

Muiure’,  Malgre,  despite,  dis- 
pleasure. 

MoUglit.  Might. 


no8 

Mar-  MaUien. 

Mede.  Meed, 

Mekeliciio.  UlMe,  fV.  Much. 

Mekoliclic.  Mightily. 

Melc.  To  fntddlt.  MokO' 
licbft  ho  Iran  raclo."  Much 
he  began  to  beatir  Mnueif. 

Mekl.  Melted,  vuddled,  en 
gaged. 

Montke.  or  raonse.  nutnane, 
or  manly,  from  Mcnniactic, 
Sax. 

Mono.  3foon,  make  com- 
plaint. 

Mcnili.  Amend. 

Mcrkcn.  Marked. 

Morkoa.  Marka. 

Me*.  Meat. 

Motel.  A leper. 

Meat  Moat.  Most  mar-  Cottld 
do  moat. 

Mi.  My. 

Michel.  Much,  or  great. 

Min.  Mine. 

Minne.  A|)pait>nlljr  from  Mint, 
to  offer.  **  Markes  gan  they 
minne."  They  began  to  offer 
marka,  or  money. 

Miri.  Merry. 

Mirour.  Mirror. 

Mirthca,  p.  STd,  oaod  for  gleet 
at  tunea. 

Mia.  .Viaa. 

Mialor.  Seed. 

Mo,  ma,  moe.  More. 

Mode.  Courage,  obliquely  an- 
ger. 

MokL  Mould,  appearance. 
*■  Poor  man  of  mold."  The 
man  poor  in  hit  outtoard 
appearance,  p.  9BT.  ‘*  Money 
of  a roulde."  Coin  of 
tort. 

Mono.  Money. 

Moneatow.  Muat  thou.  In 
Scottiah,  fmiunar  thou. 

Mnat.  Muat. 

Moiqrlit,  Might.  " He  no  wiat 
what  lie  muuirhL''  lie  knew 
not  what  he  might  or  ought 
to  do. 

Mot  A note  upon  the  bugle. 

Motca  Musten,  muat. 

N 

Nan.  None. 

Nam.  Name. 

Nan,  no  wa.a,  IPiu  not. 

Noru.  iVarroio. 

Naiixht  lea.  Nought  leat.  An 
exidotiao. 

Noiciw.  Nigh. 

Nek.  Neck. 

Neiide.  An  end. 

Ner,  no  wirro.  Were  not. 

Ner.  Near. 

Novoa  Nephew. 

Koxat.  Neat. 

Nichon.  Nine. 

Nil,  no  wil.  Will  no  . 

Nialoa  DO  wiaten.  Did  not 
know. 

Noitlior.  Neither. 

Nnlil,  no  wold.  Would  not. 

Nou.  Now.  Nuu  aic.  Note 
erat,  oijlrat. 


O,  an.  One. 

Obnda  To  abide. 

Ofeld.  Qffjleld. 

Ofionde.  On  land,  or,  aa  wo 
aay,  aahort. 

Of-t<iko.  Overtake. 

Offoin.  .Againat. 

Ofivp.  off  Ufa.  To  bring  oliac. 
To  take  from  life,  to  alay. 

Olive.  Alive,  lively. 

Oloml.  On  ahore. 

On.  One. 

Onnn.  Anon. 

Onlilithe.  Unblithe,  not  glad, 
or  diapleaaed. 

Onrido.  Boo  UNRinB. 

Ore.  A word  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation, nnd  varioua  applin- 
tlon.  Tyrwhiit  explaina  it  aa 
monnin*  grace,  favour,  pro 
teetion.  Beo  a note  upon  Uiia 

Shraao,  UtTsoN's  Metrical 
’.omaneea,  vol.  Hi.  n.  353. 

Our,  p.  958.  Abridinid  from 
Outhn . either, 

Owny.  Away. 

OwIn'o.  Own. 

Ouer.  Owir. 

Oule  OtPl. 


GLOSSARY. 


Oiu.  U*. 

Oyain,  uyoinoa.  Againtl. 


Panea,  pana,  penia.  Penniea. 
Cibli<|ucly  fi>r  wealth  “ Aa 
prince  proud  in  |hui  aa 
wealthy  aa  a prince. 

Pnvilioiina.  PaviUona. 

Pea.  Peace,  repoae.  Tbo  King 'a 
peace  ia  alluded  to,  p.  218. 

Peco.  Piece. 

Piche.  Pitch 

Pcilo.  To  put  in. 

Ponded.  Belonged  to. 

Pino,  pin.  Pain,  eorutraint. 

Pizt,  pigliL  Thrust. 

Plawo,  in  plawo.  Flatly,  from 
Plat,  Fr. 

Pointa,  p.  873.  Points  of  play. 

Poiicr.  Poor. 

Polk.  A pool.  Ill  Scotland, 
tadpole*  aro  called  voto- 
heada,  from  their  round  afiapo, 
and  Uieir  beinx  found  in 
lioola. 

Pray.  Prey, 

Preaant.  Present. 

Prr-st,  Prbsto,  yuiekly. 

Preyed.  Prayed. 

Priia,  p.  890.  The  note  blotvn 
at  the  death  of  the  stag. 

Priia,  prizo.  Price,  value,  or 
mera. 

Priae,  prea.  Encounter.  " Proud 
in  prea."  Hold  in  battle. 

Pnwt.  Proud. 

Prido,  p.  875.  Obliquely  uacd 
for  splendid  appointments, 

Privc.  Privy. 

Privio.  Privity. 


Quiith.  Quoth 

Uuik.  Quick,  alive.  “ Aa 
miik  they  wald  him  ale." 
They  would  kill  hitn  alive. 
Wo  retain  thia  awkward  con- 
formation in  some  pliraaoa, 
aa  burning  alive,  fur  burn- 
ing to  death 

Quite.  Reyuite. 

Quite,  |>.  898.  Quit. 

R 

Kaclioa.  Properly  a grey- 
hound bitch,  from  Uacua, 
Sox.  but  aimifying  uilen  a 
greyhound  In  generoL 

Rade.  Rode. 

Raile,  on  nidc.  On  rode.  Of 
rado.  Qf  rode,  from  Journey. 

Raddo.  Did  rede,  adviatd. 

Raf,  in  raf,  p.  9Sl,  equivalent  to 
RuUiely,  SpeedUu,  from  Ra- 
TiiiNOA,  Sax.  auhito. 

Raft  Bereft,  robbed. 

Rake.  Reach  “ Thia  wil  the 
tom  tow  rake."  Matters 
will  take  this  turn,  p.  854. 

Rathe.  Ready. 

Rathe,  rathely.  Quickly. 

Raught,  reuzt  Reached,  gave. 

Raiinduun.  hnpetiu. 

Raunaoun.  Ransom,  tribute. 

Rawo.  Row. 

Recure.  Cure. 

Redyli.  Readily. 

Roilu.  Advice.  Rede  mcona 
resolution,  in  p.  959. 

Rede.  Read. 

Kelea.  Release. 

Ronoun.  Renmim, 

Ke(M'd.  Did  excite,  from  Rb- 
PKAN,  Sax.  Agitare.  " Roped 
him  many  a rea."  Excited 
many  aa  attack  against 
him. 

Ropairc.  A hunting  phrase. 

Rea.  Assault. 

Hnw  Oaroolin  and  Adam  had 
ydnn  a aori  res, 

Boundin  and  w-oundin  many 
men 

Apninat  the  Kingia  pece. 
Tale  ofOamelyn,  lino  loeo. 

Rcaoun.  Reason. 

Rowe.  Rowed,  or  did  row. 

Rcwnl.  IFoa  earn,  repented. 

Rewtbo.  Pity.  “ Rewtno  mow 
ye  here."  A pitiful  case  ye 
nuiy  hear. 

Revo.  To  rob. 

Kevod. 

Riehclieh.  Richly 

Kiia.  Rise. 

Kike.  Rich 


Riven.  Oejl. 

Hive.  The  sea-ahore,  Ihwi 
Kipa,  I-aL 

Rive,  p.  as7.  To  arrive. 

Kotlo.  Rood,  an  appropriate 
expresalon  for  the  croaa. 

Kotiiaiince  meatu,  properly,  a 
narration  in  the  ancient 
French  language,  called  Ro- 
MA.\z,  from  ita  affinity  to 
the  Laitn. 

Rote.  Root. 

Roto.  An  instrument  of  mu- 
sic. See  note,  p.  879. 

Kminc.  Properly  to  whisper. 
but  tigiiifica,  in  an  enlarged 
aenae,  speech  in  general 
" Raiie  in  roune."  Tell  in 
tale.  " Hade  Uio  rizt  roune." 
Used  the  appropriate  phrase. 
P.  900,  Roun  incana  to  sum- 
mon privaietu. 

Rought,  or  mugnt.  Cared  for. 
" No  rought  of  Ilia  fare." 
Recked  not  Ma  situation. 

Rowe.  Rough 

Kuwo,  on  rowo.  In  rank. 

8 

Sa.  So. 

Sndel.  Saddle. 

Sain.  Sun. 

Sain.  To  say,  an  expletive. 

Sake,  (iulft.  " Or  aake  he 
make  mo  free.’'  p.  998.  That 
he  declare  me  free  of  guilt, 
or,  ratlior,  accusation,  from 
Sax.  Hs  vet  objurgium,  a 
very  ancient  word  in  the 
northern  lannagc*.  Sack- 
leaa,  or  aakelcaa,  ia  Scottith 
for  innocent. 

San  Schowc.  An  expletive, 
aignifyiiig  not  apparently,  in 
TtalUy. 

Sand.  Sound.  A lir.entioua 
■IMtlliiuc  for  tbo  rliyiiio'a  aake. 

Snre.  Sore. 

But,  Oom  SAtriKOA,  iruida. 
'*  Yaain  wc  nought  no  aaL" 
U'e  have  not  discovered  an 
ambush 

Sang blen.  To  make  an  agree- 
ment. Sauglile.  Reconciled 
or  agreed. 

Sauii  ^Ic.  Without  fall. 

Say.  To  say,  ex|>lclivo,  that 
is  to  aay. 

Say.  To  essay,  or  try,  Tlie 
cutting  up  a atax  to  aoo  Imw 
fnt  he  ia,  ia  called  making 
Uio  aay. 

Bayn,  p.  888.  Seen. 

Scnaibiwe.  Shadow. 

Sriicnilicbe.  Shamr,fully. 

Scliamly.  Shamefully, 

Scliuro.  Cut.  " Aa  Morgan 
Ilia  hrede  acliaro."  Aa  he 
waa  at  dinner. 

Beheld,  achclde.  Shield. 

Sclieiie.  Bright. 

Sclicnde.  Schent,  diagraced. 

Hriicnt.  Disgraced,  or  spoiled. 

Sclierea.  Doth  cui,  carve. 

Schowc.  Show. 

Scbillo.  Shrill 

Schip  faro.  Voyage. 

Seholdeia.  Shoulders. 

ScIhihc.  Shoes. 

Scho{«.  Shaped,  disguised. 

Schorii.  Shorn,  cut  out 

Schortcliche.  Shortly. 

Schour,  fchowT.  Shotoer. 

Scliul.  Shall 

Sclandor.  Slander. 

Scrite,  in  achte.  In  SetuPTo,  in 
writing. 

Seigbo.  Saw. 

Sciatow.  Sayest  thou. 

Seilli.  SUly. 

Solly,  Mlue,  Tent.  Bkuo. 
Fortunate,  divine 

Scmblaunt,  p.  381.  Their  sem- 
blance, or  mode  of  beha- 
viour. 

Semed  to.  Beseemed. 

Scmiy.  Seemly. 

Sen.  See.  " Sen  on  him." 
Look  on  him. 

Sene,  y-aene.  Well-seen,  con- 
spicuous. 

Sett  Ruled,  aa  in  p.  967, 
" Tvn  yero  lie  aetl  that  land." 
It  la  porhapa  derived  from 
Sauoiiten,  to  put  to  accord, 
or  from  Sjtar,  Hwed.  Mo- 
dus. The  constitution  of  a 


Scottiah  borooeb  ia  alill  o«D«d 
ita  sea. 

Seuen.  Seven. 

Seyling.  Salting 

.Scrjiint.  Semmt  of  the  croaoss. 

Scrjuiinee.  Service. 

He.  Sea. 

So.  To  ate. 

Set.  Sees. 

Sole.  Sit. 

Seth  then,  rith  tbeiL  Sisaoe 
that. 

Seyiden.  SaiUd. 

Seyla.  Saiia. 

Seyt,  man  aoyt  People  sag. 

Sibbe.  Relation. 

Sickerly.  Surely. 

Siege,  aegge.  Say. 

Siker.  Sure. 

Sikcili.  Sigheth 

Sindred.  Sundered. 

•Site.  Sighed. 

Silh.  Time.  Fde  aith.  Qfteat. 

Sivo,  p.  880.  A sieve:  not 
tohat  is  note  so  called,  baat 
an  implement  of  the  sasne 
shape,  used  in  winnowiaag 
com.  The  bottom  is  covered 
with  akin.  In  Scoilaatd  U is 
called  a weight,  aia<f  scaaae- 
limes  a sieve,  the  proper 
sieve  being  termed  a riddle. 
Such  a light  and  broed  eaih- 
atanet  might  prevent  the  feet 
from  sinking  in  anow. 

Sket,  akoto.  In  haste. 
SevTAN,  irruere. 

Sla.  Slau. 

Slaw.  Siete,  or  slain. 

Slo.  Slau. 

SIdglie,  aleiye.  Prudent  wise; 
hciiec  the  modem  sty 

Slo.  Slay. 

Slough.  Siete. 

Smure.  Bmartly. 

Snewe.  Snow. 

Socoiir.  Sitccour. 

.Silwy.  SuiriUJOt,  Pr.  suatsd. 

•Som,  fiflond  aom.  Fifteen  isa 
sum,  or  number. 

{^Hnorii.  Summers. 

Somoun.  Summons, 

Son.  7'o  send. 

Son.  Soon. 

Bond.  Message,  embassy. 

Soho.  Son. 

Sounn.  Sound,  viz.  of  music 

Sorwe.  Sorrow,  Surwen,  pL 
sorrows. 

Sosfer.  Sister. 

Soih.  Sooth. 

Siwc.  Spate. 

8|)odo.  Speed.  *'  Better  speed.** 
In  great  haste. 

Spello.  Speech. 

Spillo.  To  consume  or  be 
consumed.  Tout  SpitxsM. 
It  ia  now  applied  only  to  K- 
ouida,  rom,  or  whatever  aa 
deatroyod  by  dia|>etaiQti. 

Spilden.  Dfstroued. 

Spun.  A shaving  qf  wood. 
" Linden  span."  Shavings 
of  the  linden  tree. 

Spoc.  Spoke. 

Spourge.  To  purge.  eUaaaae 
by  ordeal. 

Sprong.  Spnutg. 

Stalked.  To  go  eautUmsIy, 
as  to  surprise  some  kinds  cf 
game. 

Stal  worth.  Strong  and  brave. 
Sox.  Btal-Fskrtil  Fortis. 

Stan.  Stone. 

StoL  State. 

Stedc.  A port,  or  ceneraDy,  • 
place. 

Stedc.  A steed. 

Stef.  Stiff.Jlrm. 

Stut  Staggered;  hence aratf- 
ter,  thougn  now  limited  to 
the  voice.  Suiter,  in  Scot- 
liali,  atill  aignifica  to  stagger. 

Steko.  Y-atfkc.  Stabbed. 

Store.  Steer,  nutnaga. 

Btervotb.  Dicth. 

Steven.  Hour  or  time. 

Stird.  Bestirred. 

SUrt,  Started. 

.SUthe.  Stiff,  stout,  applied, 
n.  960,  to  diiigent  attention. 

Sure.  To  slave  or  push  with 
poles. 

Stndieth.  Studielh. 

Rton.  Stone. 

HioniL  Brand. 

Stoucr.  Store,  provisieau. 


DlglllzeC  by  Google 
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StooDd.  Time,  properly,  an 
hour.  On  ctocmde,  or  that 
•townte.  Jf  thatth/u,  an 
mdcOira. 

Stnae.  Strode. 

Stnmd.  p.  *77.  «eemi  to  aiirnirr 
chuimeL  In  Bobtland, aken- 
■et  ia  ealkd  a strand,  as  u 
tin  mooer  from  a well 
Straa.  Sttd.Sox.  T/uptacee, 
atetatume. 
l^wala.  SwalUne. 

8w«fe.  Towmr. 

Bwaan.  Peammt. 

Swooned, 

Surti.  Sword, 
dwete,  SweoL  " To  tine 
wr^”  p.  5J92.  To  bme  la- 

ftuuka.  Suck. 

Swine,  or  irwmibe.  ToU,  la- 


Swnfae.  Snoai. 

Swptfr  SwcpL 

' T 

Tfc  Tate.  " 

Ta.  Ttfen,  tatm. 

Tub.  To  tear. 

TtUa.  Did  ua, 

remoi,  ptrkape  from  8a*. 
Tmo,  or  Qxtbxkd.  Man- 
rmfeetue  Domitue.  Tamed. 

Ten,  teen.  Anger  minei  with 
•orraw,  obliqaetp  trouble,  or 
tumuM. 

Thu  fat  when,  oned  paetim. 

Iten.  Then.  All  than,  ex- 
item,  oa  tten. 

TuL  They. 

ThuC  To  dare  "Tharfbim 
■0  &rtfaer  fp,”  He  wiU  not 
iert  (be  able)  to  go  far. 

The.  Thee. 

TV.  To  thrive. 

TVL  Though. 

Th^  apparentlT  a eontran- 
tMa  fiv  they  ireoa. 

TVake.  Think. 

Thuiutb.  Thinketh. 

TVre,  Band  for  where,  paariin. 

TVrefcr.  For  that. 

TV»oL  Thereto. 

TV  The. 

TV.  They,  or  thoee. 

TV  Then,  and  aometiinea 
<ho»  when. 

Tbofe.  Endure,  ou 

TVjie.  p.  *M.  Til 
ecoaoea  tpeOiiig 
rytkmi  gratia. 

Thnffite-  Thruet. 

TVift.  tniuetry.  labour, 

Thritti.  Thirty. 

TVai*.  Thmac.  8a*.  Thrcn 


%r. 

•e.  A li- 
odopted 


Thm.«pBT»lait  toWra.iROTifsr- 
wf  coungmme,  ftoni  Thra- 
CA.  Su.  brae.  It  a axdled 
t^a.  PL  9(6. 

Twtea.  Through. 

TVe.  Thrire. 

Ta 

Ttet 

Ttet  lalandie.  Tthb, 
Ferto. 

TV.  Lett. 

^ T^.  Speedily.  Tor. 
rr. 


To.  Two 
'Po.  TV»  take,  P.  290.  To 
tateq/T. 

Tok.  tW; 

Tokea  Took. 

Ton.  Token. 

Ton*.  Tongue. 

Too.  Two. 

Tom.  Turn. 

Toun.  Town.  " In  tonn,"  ta 
often  (ued  as  an  expletive. 
Tour.  Tour.  p.  aS8.  “ Beet 
waa  be  in  tour."  Bat  in  the 


caeMe,  or  pataca, 
row.  thou. 


Tow. 

„ Trod,  did  tread. 

Travail.  Labour.  . 

Trc.  Tree. 

Tyea*«Hin.  Treason. 

Treaow.  Treaeure. 

Tnmee.  Truce. 

Tniafc.  Homage,  or  tribute 

Truwe.  True. 

Tua.  2>ro. 

Tuenti.  Twenty. 

Tui*ht  TwUched.  “ Of  tvi^t," 
p.  «0.  Tom  off- 
Tviia.  Twice. 

U 

Onblithe.  Void  of  joy,  sor- 
rowful 

Uncou^  Unknown. 

UiMlerltaod.  Wenowaay.  On 
hand. 

Undentand.,  " To  don  him  to 
underatand."  To  serve  as 
his  support. 

Unfain.  Displeased,  not  joy- 

OUS^  SOTTOUfuL 

Unrtain.  b'njtayed. 

linin'.  Discourteous. 

IJtifrililnss.  (iaiUlas. 

Unlijtht.  Sot  light,  heavy. 
linlmlrf.  Inimical,  p.  987.  Un- 
willingly. 

Unre^,  unride.  Unrighteous. 

Ufiaeldo.  Hot  seldom.  Oft  and 
unulde ; a pleonaain. 

Unaele.  Uneofl.  From  TeuL 
.Sacht,  moUie. 

Dnrounde.  Hot  sound,  wound- 
ed. 

Untroweand.  Faithless,  troth- 
ortaking. 

Dre.  In  nre ; an  explotivo.  At 
that  time. 


Van.  A fur,  supposed  the  skin 
of  the  Hungarian  sguirreL 

Vene.  Fetn. 

Venemed.  Envmomed,  pol- 
sotud. 

Vencry.  The  mystery  qf  hunt- 
ing. 

W 

Waite.  Wight. 

Wald.  Would. 

Wand.  Went, 

Wamunt  H'arrant,  security. 

Ware.  Were 

Warid.  World, 

Wat  Wet.  •*  Winca  wat,"p. 
S97.  Liquid  wtnu;  a pl^ 
onasm. 

Wat  What. 

Wate.  Aatbeywato.  As  they 
thought. 


Wate.  To  wot  of. 

Wayle  way.  An  rxclamatinn 
ol  Kumtw  ofti.'u  iKM'd  hy  Chan- 
«*r,  und  mmirtitncH  k|h<IIc<| 
iculawa.  It  (HH'iiiA  to  liuvn 
U'l'u  liip  Imrdfii  of  Mime  mo- 
Imir.lmlr  viint;. 

W(rdo.  Heed, 
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Wiia.  H'iee. 

'Vile,  witnu.  To  know. 

Witc.  To  blame,  " Ho  wiat 
it  whom  tn  wifn."  lie  knaa 
rrlioe  to  lay  me  blame. 
Witt'lli,  wnli'th.  Know  thru. 
'V'itt  Waiiied.  (It  wiputed  to. 
. . . "■Tved.  Married. 

Wolf*  Wodc.  3Iad,  ur  furious. 
li'olf  Wok,  p.  !!5».  H'uteAed. 

'Vim.  Ihoelling,  (it  abode. 
"'nniJrfd,  It'oi^ered. 

"unirtk.  Winning, 

W'oro.  p.  !<6o.  A liceotioua 
atwllinR  of  tt-ere. 

Worth  I.  H't/t  / become. 

" orthii.  Worthy}  applying  to 
rank  oa  well  oa  njont  dm 
p.  277. 


Wede,  wialc.  Mod 
ihni  wuid  wtdo. 

Uo/mtng  rnoiJ.  " Wtulo  to 
W(;de."p  SH2  Madlo/rnuy, 

Wi’der,  Wreaiur.  Weder  to 
fujv.  Weather  ft  for  a toy- 
are  or  journey, 

Wi.'dilc.  Fte.iiye. 

Widay,  Contraction  for  well- 
away. 

Widd.  Teut  Weltan.  Dtri. 
gere  Hh!  stiuc,  in  j*.  *9,  'Vint  Contractod  for  loWleat. 
mai-IiocoiUfcluri'd  I’rmn  thoi  wiU. 
folio  wine  accouiil  eivi-n  hyi'Vot.  To  know 
Mi'f lin’a  iiintlicf  id  tlm  niipor-  • Wonift>a.  Cheeks.  WaNOBN 
natural  [h  fson  l.y  w l«mi  he  4<ax.  MaxitUc. 
wn»  licgoiten "'oiish.  Evil.  Sax.  Woou, 

All  a man  I him  folt,  

A.s  n m.in  hi'  mi'  fp««’re. 

An  a imin  he  loye  lii  mo  t 
But  what  he  wua  I misht 
not  a^," 

Wole.  ncU. 

Wilp.  Whelp. 

Wen,  U'ee.n.  Witlioulcn  wenc. 
irt/Af;uf  i,nesi,  certai«j.y; 
an  fxplelive. 

Wemitv  To  go. 

Wfiiilc,  \vi>nd,  woiml.  Thought. 

Wnitdi*.  sulutant  iirr  wem.  A 

VrwMv. 

cinhat  Ween’dcst,  didsr 
wo:n. 

Wenicii.  HVrwt. 

Wernm.  U’e/ip. 

W«.()cn8.  Ifertponr. 

W'er,  U'lrr. 

Wtm  To  were  away.  To 
keep  off. 

Wenn*.  H'arrfny. 

Werkomcn.  Workmen,  p.  373. 

Mm  Jit  fur  such  a work, 
hravoci. 

Wern.  Uani.  Worn  lo  wive. 

Hum  npnfnst  Marriage. 

Wew.  Worse. 

Wen.  li(». 

WcTche,  Washed. 

We*.  Crew. 

Wc*on.  Do  wax  or  become. 

Whaschc.  f>.  366.  HVirrr  as. 

Wlmro.  M'/ic/t.  WjiJe  whan! 

Every  where 

Wirk.  WiKhi,  Jit  for  tear. 

Sax.  Wio  uc,  tctftcoiu*. 

Wmht.  Strong, 

WiliM.  p.  !id2,  flhould  bo  wlies. 

Bhiiiusi. 

Wikee.  Wckee, 

Win.  irtne. 

Wininy.  Winning. 

Wirrhe.  Work. 

W«.  “ Y win  and  iiniirht  nt 

weini.”  i know  ceriainty, 
mid  do  not  speak  at  guess. 

Y wi«  wiihoutvn  weiic,"  ik 
more  romnion. 

Wu!«e.  from  fiemi.  Weisan, 

To  guide.  '*  In  world  thnii 
wWKf  mi'."  In  the  world  do 
thou  Me  c It  hle„  To  we.isf,  ia 
Btill  UiK-d  in  (lopular  BcotUbb. 


rnalum.  Obliipieir,  troubisi 
'Vottki-a. 

WraK%  wriu.  To  betray  or 
ace.use 

Wrukv,  p.  2T3.  H’recfc. 
'V'niyetii.  Itrtrayah,  accuse*. 
'Vrt'keii.  SiH!  WnoKjiN. 

"'rie.  St-c  "Ti.\ie. 

Wrine.  jvi  -pain  sharply, 
"rilius.  lITafA. 

Wroki'ii,  wffkirn.  Avenged. 

, Wrong.  H riini'.  thrust. 


Ya.  Yes. 

YnT.  Cave. 

YaW,  j ult.  Did  yield,  or  give. 
Yiux*,  V.  t.  Heaaify. 

Yare.  }2nr’y,  T'o  fiater  yair. 
7*0  rditcaie  in  youth.  P.  359. 
'V  ifiiiuj  yato.  His  former 
Viinnings.  It  aLw  nieana 
ready. 

Yat.  Gat. 

Yi;om.  Prepared ; literally, 
carried  om. 

YtMe.  SreYOPB. 

Yi'kie.  Yielded;  oblique  for 
repaid. 

Yenic.  To  keep. 

Yemen,  Keepers,  or  protec- 
tors. 

Yerii  or  Yer.  Year.  V.  t Bl 
yere  is  Jicirc  usist  ailvcrhially, 
to  sipnify,  In  tinies  past. 
Heoce,  pmlifibty,  tlie  inoiltrn 
phnue.  Iff  yore. 

Yer».  .Vim  tty. 

Yell-.  Yet. 

Yfold.  Manifold. 

Yii:  jf. 

Vitl  Gf/f. 

Vinyl'.  Young. 

Yland.  Island, 

Yirmei's.  Images,  \icthapopor- 
Iratis. 

Ymmsh.  Enough. 

Ywlij.  Hent;  from  yoden 

to  go. 

Yoliii}.  Yielded  (IT  gave. 
Ysprtid.  Bespread. 

Ystonde,  Ystomlcn.  Stood,  or 
ranained. 

Yvure.  Ivory. 
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Dum  rclego,  scripsisso  pudct ; quia  plurima  cerno, 
Mo  qiioquc,  qui  fcci,  judicc,  digna  linL 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Tm  lyraoDucnos  toTfie  Ltjr  of  ihe  Last  Minatiel,  written 
K A;xit.  i$w,  was  rnrifed  br  the  author  in  the  autumn  of  IS31, 
•bm  bp  abo  maiie  pome  conrections  in  the  teat  of  the  poem, 
i»l  Hrreral  ailditiuna  to  the  notea.  Tbo  work  ia  now  printed  from 
kuBtsitavedoopr. 


It  B much  to  be  leffrcttod  that  the  oriirinal  MB.  of  thi«  poem 
haa  nut  been  pit«erv<<<j.  Wc  nre  thua  deniptl  tin*  arix-antoM  of 
romiiann?  ihttM^liout  the  AuUmr't  vanout  readings,  whi^.  in 
tiic  coi'c  of  .Marmion,  the  Ltuly  of  the  Luke,  the  T>ora  of  tbo  laka, 
dtc..  are  onto  highly  curious  and  inatructive.-^Eo.] 
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4 rwjt  of  nearly  thirty  year**  atandinsr  mny  l>e  snprioaad  hard- 
htanppj  an  InimHurtiuii.  aitiee,  wWjott  one.  it  h.'i«  f>r'  ti  nlil*-  to 
**r?  Itself  afloat  thniu;;li  the  b»-al  part  of  a fweratfon.  Mi  vcr- 
IP,  in  the  editioii  of  thi’  Waw?fjny  .Nov»rk  »»w  to  of 

pRlicstinn,  I base  imjKrmil  <»n  laytn-lf  Ihe  t»*k  uf  smytojf 
tWi  cooeeming  ttie  pyrtaioi!  mid  tetory  oreadi.  in  theto  tanw,  I 
UihiiiMii  (hat  the  Por-ioN  liir  whndi  I tir*i  n.-eiovexi  i««ine  iiinrka 
t<  the  public  farour.ihuuld  ako  lu;  aeconipitnn  d wttlimchurtmia  , 
■ Uas  literary  htatory  na  may  Ini  anppom'il  to  carry  luicrt'rtt  ' 
Ml  witli  thorn.  E»en  if  I alKinld  bn  luiptnkpn  in  lluukins  limt 
amt  haiory  of  wlmt  was  one*-  so  popwliir,  m«y  attU  attruct 
l^ila  attmtion  and  euriunity,  it  wt;m>*  to  iim  Wil  witltuot  its  uao 
taieconl  the  manner  and  circumstuncix  mufeir  wiimh^  pmtut, 
lai  ober  Poenii  on  Uai  aanic  plan,  attahicd  Itr  a Bcitaoii  mi  ex* 
frtwt  wpntntion 

J iwa  rewme  the  atoir  nf  n'T  litnmry  Inlmur*  ftt  the  pnritKl  ;il 
*rinil  broke  off  in  iho  Erniiyoii  tin;  ImitiUiiin  of  I'opnlar  l'o(f- 
tj,  :we  eiut.  p.  t»7,)  wlan  t had  ciyoyod  the  lir-t  plnain  of 
ribor  brour,  by  the  siiccejii  of  iIk>  fint  ndition  of  ill*’  Miil- 
•■».  ky  of  the  Hmliinli  Bnrd<T.  The  I’tcoiid  ediUon  of  that  vi-*»rk, 
puahed  in  IS03,  pmT’  "l,  ta  the  laniniai;*’  of  ilic  trade,  rather  a 
wnoooepm.t  The  demand  in  Brotland  had  tmi’O  wrp^plietl  by 
•w  W rditkai,  and  the  cumisity  of  the  English  wa.>i  iwrt  tniicii 
laikcnnl  byjjoema  in  1 la;  n*ilv  gnrti  of  antiquity,  nrcontimiiied 
*™ooto  refptrinKto  tTu*  olwcnrt?  fi’Hda<>f  toirliaroiw claaa,  of 
**•  rery  natnea  civihced  hintury  «a*  lynorant.  It  w»*.  i>n  I 
■*  "nole.  om  of  tbuae  books  wlucfi  etu  inure  praised  than  ihey 
Kcrrad  1 

At  rhn  (one  I stood  petaonaily  in  a different  position  flom 
“U  which  I occupied  when  I Unit  dipt  my  desjicrate  pen  in  Ink 
purpoar#  than  those  of  my  nnifoation.  In  179®,  whoii  I 
to^arikihid  tlietranalatiom*  from  Bflrfcr,  I was  an  insulated  in- 
"’■nail,  with  only  my  own  wun'a  to  pnniilc  for,  and  having,  in 
ipui  awasure.  my  own  inclinations  alone  to  consult.  In 

thp  ayroTHl  edition  of  the  .MinxtrLdsy  appenrisi,  I liad  arrivi-d 
W * period  of  life  when  men.  however  thouehlless.  encounter 
wua  and  ciicumitances  wliicli  press  consideration  and  pl.ms  of 
■>r7,ir»  the  most  rarelcas  minds.  I had  been  for  some  time  ' 
JJ^~was  the  father  of  a rising  family,  and,  though  fully  on-  I 
•‘^to  iBcct  the  corLoequent  demands  upon  me,  it  was  ray  duty  j 
•w  denn*  to  place  myself  in  a Hiluatioo  whicli  would  enable 
^I^Qiske  bnoouiahlc  pruvisiun  against  thu  various  conungencies 

. h ’■sybeieadilr  suppoe^  that  the  attempts  which  I had  mado 
j^^ure  hod  l»eeii  unfavourable  to  my  success  at  the  bar. 
^pudtss  Themis  is.  at  Edinburgh,  and  I suppOM  eveiywhere 
of  a peculiarly  jealous  disposition.  She  will  not  readily 
tu  ihare  her  authority,  and  sternly  demands  frotn  her 
out  only  Uiat  real  duty  lie  carefully  utiended  to  and  dis- 
P>2rm.  but  that  a certain  air  of  nutioMs  shall  be  uhscrvoii  oven 
o Ui!  nkbt  of  total  idleneiw.  It  is  prudent,  if  not  ulwolutdy 
a young  barrister,  to  appear  completely  engrossed 
S "I?  ; however  destitute  of  employment  he  may  in 

; pfbr  be  ought  to  weaerve,  if  possible,  the  appearance  of 
‘*^***pation.  He  should,  thcicfure,  seem  perpetually  en- 
Kr  .I*  •aw-paptrs,  dusting  them,  as  it  were  j and,  as 
the  fsir, 

'9t  Bottai  wil  paHs,  (simn  tsmie  imlium. 


^ asjfvs  ^itvAMiu^kriutriji,  laf  luiivw  iiif»  mw  oji  a 

P**?  ^ number  of  di^wfew  is  fonruat.  that  tb©  hwl 


■wyg  loiA  be^d  occasions  a young  novice  to  be  set  down  as 
"* « the  intending  fugitives.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Scottish 


,fJ**wii«io.  ntSf.)  im 

*1 

1 l*MtwiwtM,ywbnukthstM(Ha 


cattas  Besdw  Minsinh 


J “*“i  houk  ihsi  WOOS  wsay.  J 
* ri 


Themii  was  ni  this  fiftie  jienaTiftrly  jiuilinis  of  any  flirtation  with 
th<’  *in  tin-  pattfiftln*-’*' wh**  had  ranged  tliemsclves  iiiuIpi 

her  iMwjnc’w.  This  wmi  prohiildy  «win?  tn  Wr  Cijii.-wfrni*n»'.vs  n| 
tht-  .■»ii|*i>rj'ir  attraotkins  of  her  rivaJ*  t if  tore,  to.wever,  shohns 
relax'd  in  sriiii.!  iiiylunce*  in  rliis  jiUrliriiJiir,  nii  eniimint  e.xaiiit'lo 
of  wb  jrh  has  ts'en  rhim  n In  the  rimeiif  my  friend.  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who, 
after  lone  coHiIuetinB  one  of  th*'  riu»st  iidlui-nliul  literary  ts*rkKU- 
calu  «f  tls‘  «ci‘,  with  iiniiwwfiofintdc  iihiiity,  )m«  twcii.  by  the  gene- 
ral eoniu-nt  of  h»  hretlmm,  r»ct'ntly  Heeled  to  !«  their  IV-an  of 
Faculty,  or  l’re*uk-rit.— Inane  the  higlwstnrkiiowledgment  of  his 
tm>frH>>innaJ  Itilenls  whirli  they  hud  it  to  ttour  nower  to  uffrr.h 
But  this  is  ait  meident  inueli  liernnd  the  kJ'.'a*  or  a pcnral  of  thir- 
ty yvats'  tlishiiu’e.  wIh-h  a Imniatiir  who  rpnlly  possesscil  any  torn 
Ks  lfehti*r  literatnn’,  wh«  at  ai-  inuch  j>ain»  to  ci*np.eal  it.  ns  if  it  hnii 
in  fiMlitf  loinerhiiip  to  be  .ishanie.lof:  und  I could  mention 
moe-  thuii  t*»e  iiislmice  in  which  littoatiim  bimI  society  hava  suf- 
fco'd  ttiaidi  that  jurisi'rtidenee  nfu'ht  be  enriched. 

Kiirh,  hiiwt-ver,  wrm  out  my  cusb  ; for  tin*  ivftdrr  will  not  won- 
der tlmt  my  mwii  int.-rR-renec  with  matters  of  light  literaturo 
dtoiiinrlted  my  emitloyment  in  llie  wi  ighiii-r  molters  of  the  law. 
Nor  <lid  the  stiitoitors,  upon  whose  choice  llie  counsel  tnkes  rnnk 
in  his  )inire.tsi(iti,  »lo  iiu*  Jws  than  josltoi'.  by  reninfing  otlwrs 
amiinj.'  my  rantemtmraries  as  fitter  to  dischargn  tlvi  doty  dun  to 
their  cltonta,  thini  a youfie  ninn  who  wns  lak*-n  up  wtfli  mnnittg 
after  feslIiMfa,  whetot# 'rcuttiiiic  €jr  natifniul.  My  pnifiairion  iinil 
I,  th«f»iwo.  ea«m  to  stand  nearly  ni«iii  th<'  fixitmg  whieli  tomest 
Hicndi-r  him.n:lf  on  liavmg  estaldfiheil  with  .Mihtres* 

Anne  Face  : “ ‘rhem  wu*  no  great  love  betw»*eii  as  at  the  lai- 
gimiKie.  iinri  it  {d*-.i«e«l  Heaven  In  ilecreas*’  it  on  liirthcr  ac- 
quuitrtanco.”  1 bocame  seR'ihle  rliiit  tia>  tinit*  w as  enne  when  ( 
must  «’ith»*r  Isjckto  niysdf  rertniui*  ly  to  tJie,  “ toil  by  day,  tlw 
lamt'  by  night,”  towitmdng  all  iIr*  nditelw  *>f  my  innaainiMmu, 
or  hid  lulii.'ii  to  the  prott  ieiton  of  itw  law,  and  hold  umaher 
course. 

I confess  my  own  tocltonlwn  revolted  ftom  tlic  more  severe 
choiiv.  w Inch  might  liiivij  Un:n  4(**’mcd  fer  many  thv  wiser  alter- 
natoe.  As  my  tiaoirrc-ssimi*  had  to'en  numennis,  my  rcjicnt- 
ance  must  h:iV'‘|H-*-u  sigrulixed  to'  uriUS'ial  KBi;ofici»<.  f ought  to 
have  jneiiiioiied,  that  smci*  my  murlcenth  or  fifteenth  year,  my 
ja'iiith.  oiigimiily  delicate.  Imd  iK-fonie  extremely  ruiiiist.  From 
inftinry  1 Uad  lal"«ired  under  the  inficmity  of  a severe  Inmniiess, 
but.  as  1 believe  is  usoally  tlie  eii.-e  with  men  of  spirit  who  suffer 
unilcr  personal  tocomcniences  of  this  nature,  I had,  since  tlm  ini- 
proicmeiit  of  my  Ihuilfh,  to  delinnce  of  this  iiir.aiwiciiating  cir- 
cuin.-,tatHH%  diKtiiiciiishwl  myself  by  llw’  onihirancs!  of  toil  on  f«sA 
or  hofsehaek,  having  ofteri  walked  thirty  niihis  a-day,  and  nalo 
upward^  of  u liimdn-<t.  without  fesfiiip-  In  this  maurn’r  I made 
many  pleasaiit  jouineyatlirotiRh  parts  ofilie  crmiitry  then  not  very 
accessible,  gaming  more  Iiijniseiuent  and  iiistnmtimi  fhan  I toivo 
bc<-ii  .able  toaceaiire  siimeilwve  Iravellixl  inn  more  coiimnsiious 
maimer,  1 pmettsed  m<Mt  sylvan  stmri-s  also,  with  some*  siicresH, 
ami  with  great  di’lighf.  But  tlii'se  iih-as.ia's  inu»t  have  las-n  all 
Tcsivrii'd,  nr  uswl  with  gri:ut  nuMlcnittiin,  had  I detoimimsl  to 
regniti  me  statiun  at  the  har.  It  was  even  doubtful  whether  I 
c.oiild,  with  perfect  cljnmcier  as  ajurHcnnsnU.  retain  a situation 
in  a Volunteer  conw  of  cavalry,  which  I then  held-  The  thieata  of 
inv.i<-ir)n  were  at  this  liiim  in.-«l«ut  and  menaetok  j ih«  cail  hjr 
Britniii  OH  to  r diihiren  wn*  universal,  and  w-is  unswiire*!  by  sonm, 
who,  like  III) self  ciinsiiltod  rattorlto-ir  de^ir*- limn  tiwir  alulity 
to  toar  amis.  My  serviees,  hovveiiif,  were  limnd  imefiil  in  a*- 
sifting  to  inainluin  the  disc.tolin>*  of  llw  corjia,  Is-inp  tlw  poitil  on 
whi'-h  tto.-ir  constiimion  reiitlen'*!  them  most  amenabla  to  milita- 
ry crittoJsTO.  In  other  resf.crt.s,  tliu  suimdrnrj  was  a fine  one. 
Cocisi.itiftg  ehh-fly  of  hmiiisf.ino  men,  well  miiuiitisl  ami  srmwl  at 
their  own  c,\is>n»c.  My  attention  to  tto'  corns  took  up  a gissl 
deal  of  limn  j mul  while  it  occuis'isl  many  of  the  happiest  hmna 
of  my  lifi!,  It  fnniulied  an  adiiitional  reason  for  my  reluctance 


( I Mr.  Jettny.  after  conductkig  lt>s  Edtoburgh  Rfdw  for  nrenlr-wwa 
yt*n,wiibdftwfrr,mUwteAo«btSD,oaUuW(iaiilfd  Dsanaf  (hrrsMkr 
ifAdvoesUa—Ed.] 
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again  to  encounter  the  fcvote  course  of  study  indispensable  to 
succew  in  the  juridical  profuMion. 

On  the  other  lurid,  iiir  lather,  whose  reelings  might  have  lieen 
hurt  by  my  ouittiiig  the  bar,  had  been  tor  iwu  or  three  yean  deorl, 
to  lliat  I had  no  control  to  thwart  my  own  inclitintioii  | and  mv 
income  being  equal  to  all  the  comrorts,  and  some  ol'  the  cleyanries 
of  bfe,  I was  not  pressed  to  an  irksome  laliour  by  lUKSossiiy,  tlwt 
most  powerful  of  motives  i con<Ms|uently,  I was  the  more  cosily 
seduced  to  cliooso  Uie  employment  which  was  most  agrecnblo  to 
me.  This  was  yet  the  easier,  that  in  ISuO  I had  ol>tain<*il  the 
iirefcrmont  of  Sherifl' of  Selkirkshire,  about  3001.  a-ycar  in  va- 
lue, and  which  was  tho  more  agreealile  to  mn.  as  in  that  county 
1 liad  several  friends  and  relations.  But  I did  not  obandon  tho 
pnilbssion  to  which  I hod  been  udncat^l,  wiiliout  certain  pruden- 
tial msoliiliont,  which,  at  the  risk  of  sonio  egotuin,  1 will  heru 
mention ; not  witlioul  tlie  hopo  that  Uicy  may  be  useful  to 
young  persons  wiio  may  stand  in  circumstanccii  simitar  to  Umwu 
in  which  I then  stood. 

In  the  first  place,  upon  considering  tho  lives  and  fortunes  of 
persons  who  had  given  tlnmselves  up  to  literature,  or  to  the  task 
of  pleasing  tlio  public,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  tlie  circumstances 
wluch  chielly  affected  their  luppincss  and  character,  were  thosu 
from  which  Horace  has  bestowed  lusin  authors  llic  epithet  of  the 
Irrilalile  Race.  It  requires  no  denlli  of  philosophic  n-fleclion  to 
perceive,  that  tim  petty  warfare  of  Bopu  with  the  Dunces  of  bis 
period  coulif  not  have  been  carried  on  without  his  suffering  the 
most  acute  torture,  such  as  a man  must  endure  from  mus- 

aiitocs,  by  whose  stings  ho  suffets  agony,  although  he  can  crusli 
icm  in  his  grasp  by  myriads.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  call  to  me- 
mory the  many  liuiniliating  mstancos  in  which  men  of  tho  great- 
est genius  have,  to  avenge  some  latiful  quarrel,  made  them- 
selves riiUcuhais  during  their  lives,  to  becuino  the  still  more  degra- 
ded objects  of  pity  to  future  limes. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  I bad  no  pretension  to  the  genius  of  the  dis- 
tinguisheil  persons  who  bad  fallen  into  such  errors,  I ^included 
thom  could  Ito  no  occasion  fur  imitating  tiirm  in  their  mistakes,  or 
what  1 constderiHl  as  such j and,  in  adopting  literary  pursuits  as 
the  (irincipal  occupation  of  my  future  lilo,  t resolved,  if  (tossible, 
to  avoid  those  weaknesses  of  temper  which  seemed  to  have  most 
easily  beset  my  mure  celebrated  predecessors. 

With  this  view,  it  was  my  first  resolution  to  keep  as  far  as  was 
in  my  power  abreast  of  society,  continuing  to  maintain  my  place 
in  general  company,  without  yielding  to  tho  very  natural  temp- 
taUon  of  narrowing  myself  to  what  is  called  literary  society.  By 
doing  BO.  I imagined  I should  ctca(>e  tJio  besetting  sin  of  listeniiig 
to  language,  wnich,  from  one  motive  or  oilier,  is  opt  to  ascribe  a 
very  undue  degree  of  consequence  to  literary  pursuits,  as  if  they 
wore,  indeed,  the  business,  rather  than  liie  amiisomonl,  of  life- 
The  opposite  course  can  only  bo  conmare«l  to  tho  injudicious  con- 
duct of  one  who  pampers  hinuuir  with  cordial  and  luscious 
draughts,  until  ito  is  unable  to  endure  wholesome  bitters.  Like 
Gil  Bins,  therefore,  I resolved  to  stick  by  tho  society  of  iny  com- 
rnU,  instead  of  seeking  that  of  a more  literary  cast,  and  to  main- 
tain my  general  intorust  in  what  was  going  on  mound  mo,  reserv- 
ing the  man  of  letters  for  the  desk  and  the  library. 

My  second  resolution  was  a corollary  fmm  llto  first.  I deter- 
miniHl  that,  without  shutting  my  cant  tu  the  voice  of  true  criticism, 

I would  pay  no  regard  to  Uuit  which  assumes  tho  form  of  satire. 

I therefore  resolvctl  to  arm  myselfwilhlluil  triple  brass  of  Horace, 
of  which  those  of  my  (irofossioii  ore  seldom  held  deficient,  against 
all  the  roving  warfare  of  satiri\  parody,  and  sarcum  i to  laugh  if 
tho  jest  was  a good  one,  or,  if  oUterwise,  to  let  it  hum  and  buzz 
itself  to  sleep. 

It  U to  the  observance  of  these  rules,  (according  to  my  best  be-  i 
lief,)  that,  after  a life  of  tliirty  years  engaged  in  literary  labours  of 
various  kinds,  I attribute  my  never  liaving  been  entangled  in  any 
literary  quarrel  or  controversy  ; and,  which  is  a still  mon>  pleasing  ' 
result,  that  I have  been  dutinguisheW  by  the  personal  fncndsbip  of 
iny  iiMitt  appnivi^d  contemporaries  of  all  parties.  ' 

I adopted,  at  tho  same  time,  umitlicr  resolution,  on  wliieh  it  I 
may  doubtless  bo  remarkeil,  that  it  was  well  fur  mo  tliat  I Imd  it 
in  mr  power  to  do  so,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  a linn  of  conduct  i 
wliicn,  depending  U|M>n  accident,  can  Im  less  generally  applicable 
in  other  rases.  Yet  I fail  not  to  record  Uiis  part  of  niy  plan,  con- 
vinced that,  tliough  it  may  not  be  in  every  one's  power  to  adopt  . 
exactly  the  same  resolution,  ho  may  nevorthoiess,  by  his  own  ex-  | 
ertions,  in  some  shape  or  oilier,  attain  the  object  on  which  it  was  ; 
founded,  namely,  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence,  without  rely- 
ing exclusively  on  literary  talents.  In  this  respect,  I determine 
tim  I literature  should  be  my  staff,  but  not  my  crutch,  and  that  Uiu 
profits  of  niy  literary  labour,  tiowever  convenient  otliorwise, 
should  not.  iff  could  help  it,  liecomc  ntniessary  to  myonlinnry  ex- 
penses. With  this  ^riMJse  I resolved,  if  the  interests  of  iny 
frienils  could  so  fur  favour  me,  to  retire  upon  any  of  tlio  nai|>ecta- 
blc  officosof  tho  low,  in  wluch  persons  of  that  profession  ore  glaii 
tu  take  refuge,  when  they  fbel  lliemselvet,  or  are  judged  by  others, 
incompetent  to  aspire  to  its  liighi*r  honours.  Upon  such  a post  an 
aullwr  might  liopv  to  retreat,  without  any  perceptible  alteration 
of  circumstances,  whenever  tliC  lime  slmuld  arrive  tliat  tlio  public 
grow  weary  ofhis  endeavours  to  please,  or  ho  himself  sliould  tiro 
of  the  pen.  At  this  period  of  my  life.  I possessed  so  many  friends 
capable  of  assisting  mo  in  ibis  object  of  ambition,  that  1 could 
lutrdly  over-mto  my  own  pros|iocts  of  obtaining  tlio  prefertnent 
to  which  I liinitetl  my  wishes ; and,  in  fact,  I obtained  in  no  long 
period  the  reversion  of  a situation  which  completely  mot  them. 
Thus  far  all  was  well,  and  tho  Author  tiad  bran  guilty,  (wrhaps, 

* Thus  k has  bssn  often  nmorknl,  that.  In  l)w  opaning  eouplels  of  Pope’s 
trsnsUlioa  of  the  Ilkd.  then  sn  two  syllsblct  formiug  s siip^uoas  word  In 
each  boe,  u may  b«  oncmd  by  sUcudlug  to  such  wonls  ss  us  priolod  tn 


**  AchOIss*  wrath  to  Otvms  Iho  dinful  spring 
Of  wora  unimuibsr'd,  hfotunly  godtloos  sing ! 

'Dwt  wrath  which  sont  lo  Ruio’s  rtoamu  ishpi, 
souh  <d  SiigiUy  thlsis  hi  fanuU  sWn, 

Whoor  bones,  unhuriad  on  the  dsssrt  sbois, 

TVaourtng  dogs  oisl  hunaru  vultnres  Into.’' 
t rnw  XhiehsM  dial  in  Angnil,  1314,  fife  \Valtsr  {tana's  UoM  00  btr  dsstli 
trul  M fuiiid  ia  a sutMoqusot  put  of  this  CoUoetioii.— £if  ] 


of  no  mat  Imprudence,  when  ho  relinquished  his  fnrerwie  practioo 
with  ihc  liupu  of  making  some  figure  in  tlie  field  of  litermturc. 
But  an  established  cliaracter  with  tlie  public,  in  my  new  capanty, 
still  remained  to  lie  acquired  I have  noticed,  that  tho  translatKins 
from  Burger  hud  been  unsuccessful,  nor  had  the  original  poetry 
Hhich  appeamil  under  tlie  auspices  of  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  **  Talc* 
of  Wonder, " in  any  degree  raised  my  reimtation.  It  is  true,  I tusd 
private  friends  disposed  to  second  me  in  my  efforts  to  obtain 
pripiilarity.  But  I was  sportsman  enough  to  know,  that  if 
Bh.-  greylxiund  does  not  run  well,  the  huilouf  of  his  palruoa  srill 
not  obtain  ttie  prize  for  him. 

Neither  was  I ignorant  that  the  practice  of  ballad-writiiur  was 
for  the  present  out  of  fasluoii,  and  that  any  attempt  to  reviv«  it, 
or  to  lound  a poetical  character  upon  it,  would  cvitainly  fail 
of  success.  Tia)  bulloil  measure  itself,  which  was  onro  lis- 
tened tu  as  to  an  enclianling  melody,  had  become  hackney- 
cl  and  sickening,  from  its  being  the  accorapaniincol  of  every 
grimling  bond-organ  ; and  biwides,  a luog  work  in  quatrains, 
whether  tliuso  of  tlie  common  ballad,  or  such  os  are  termed 
elegiac,  lios  an  effocl  u|ion  the  mind  like  that  of  the  bed  of  Pro- 
cnistiw  upon  thi!  Imiiian  boily  ; fur,  as  it  must  be  both  awkward 
and  ditficiilt  to  carry  on  a long  sentence  from  one  stanza  to  ano- 
tiier,  it  follows,  that  the  meaning  of  each  penod  must  b«  oompre- 
heiidctl  within  four  lines,  ami  eqiially  so  tiiat  it  must  be  extended 
so  as  to  fill  tiuit  s{mcc-  Tla<  alternate  dilation  and  contrartion 
thus  teiKlerad  ii<‘C4<ssary  is  singularly  unfavourable  to  nonmtivs 
composition  ; and  the  " Gundiliert"  of  Sir  William  D’Avenaot, 
though  containing  many  striking  passages,  has  never  becoma 
isqmlar,  owing  chiufiy  tu  its  being  told  in  Uiis  species  of  clegiae 
verse. 

In  the  dilemma  nrcasioneil  by  tliis  objection,  the  idea  occnrml 
tn  tho  Autimr  of  using  the  measured  slnst  lino,  wliich  fonna  lha 
structure  of  so  much  mitisirel  poetry,  tliat  it  may  be  properlv 
lemicd  tho  Romantic  stanza,  by  way  of  distinction ; arid  whicn 
apiiears  so  natural  to  our  language,  that  tho  very  beat  of  our  poeta 
have  not  been  able  tu  protract  it  into  the  verso  properly  called 
Heroic,  without  tho  use  of  epitteiU  wliich  are,  to  aay  the  least, 
unnecessary.*  But,  on  tlie  othur  liaiul,  tlio  extreme  facility  of  tbo 
short  couplet,  wliich  seems  coiigeniai  to  our  language,  and  was, 
duublleaa  for  that  reason,  so  popular  with  our  old  minstrels,  ia,  for 
tlio  same  reason,  apt  tu  prove  a snore  to  the  cnmt>oscr  who  uaes 
it  in  more  modem  days,  by  encouraging  him  in  a liabit  of  skrrenly 
composition.  Tho  necessity  of  occattonal  pauses  often  fotcea  tte 
voung  poet  tu  pay  mure  attention  to  sense,  as  the  boy’s  kite  ris«a 
nigliest  when  Uiu  train  ia  loaded  by  a due  counterpuiae.  Tte 
Author  was  therefore  intimidatid  by  what  Byron  calls  tho  “ fatal 
facility"  of  the  octo  syllabic  verse,  wliich  was  otherwise  better 
adapted  to  his  purpose  of  iiiiilaling  the  more  ancient  iioetrT. 

I was  not  less  at  a loss  for  a subject  which  might  admit  oT 
lieing  treated  with  the  sinqilicity  and  wildness  of  the  aociont 
ballad.  But  accident  dictated  both  a theme  and  measure,  which 
decided  tho  subject,  as  well  os  tlio  structure  of  the  poem. 

Tho  lovely  young  Countess  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards  Harriet 
Duchess  of  Bucclcuch,  had  come  to  the  land  of  Iter  Imsband  with 
Uie  dosiro  of  making  ncraclf  acquainted  with  its  tradiliona  asd 
customs,  as  well  as  its  manners  and  history.  All  who  rememhor 
this  lady  will  agree,  that  tho  intellectual  character  of  her  oxtrenw 
beauty,  the  amenity  and  courtesy  of  her  monneni,  the  soundness 
of  licr  understanding,  and  her  unbounded  bencvoicnco,  gave  more 
the  idea  of  an  angelic  visitant,  than  of  a being  belonging  to  this 
nctlier  world  ; and  such  a thought  was  but  too  consutent  with 
iho  short  space  she  was  pemiittud  to  tarry  amoiw  us.*  Of  course, 
where  oil  made  it  a pride  and  pleasure  to  gratify  her  wisbes.  she 
soon  heard  enough  of  Border  lore  ; among  others,  an  aged  gen- 
tleman of  properte.I  near  Langholm,  communicated  to  her  lady- 
sliin  tho  story  of  Gilpin  Homer,  a tradition  in  which  tbo  narratog. 
ana  many  more  of  that  country,  were  firm  bctieveni.  The  young 
CounteM,  much  delighted  with  tho  tegend,  and  the  grarity  OM 
full  confidence  with  which  it  was  told,  enjoined  on  roc  as  a Urak 
to  compose  a ballad  on  tlio  subject.  Of  course,  to  bear  was  to 
ofiey  ; and  thus  tlie  goblin  story,  objected  to  by  sereral  critics  as 
on  excrescence  upon  the  poem,  w as,  in  fact,  the  occasioo  of  its 
being  written. 

A chance  similar  to  that  which  dictated  tho  subicct,  gave  me 
also  the  hint  of  a new  mode  of  treating  it  We  had  at  that  tunc 
tho  lease  of  a pleasant  cottage,  near  Lasswade,  on  the  romsuittc 
lionks  of  tho  K.sk,  to  which  we  escatK-d  when  the  vacations  of 
the  Court  peraiittod  mo  so  much  leisure.  Herr  I had  the  pleawim 
to  receive  a visit  frum  Mr.  Htoddart,  (now  Sir  John  8toddart, 
Judge- Advocate  at  Malta,)  who  was  at  that  time  collecting  the 
particuJars  whicli  lie  aAortvards  embodied  in  his  Remarks  on 
Local  Srenen  in  Scotland.  ( I was  of  some  use  to  him  in  pro- 
curing the  information  wliicn  he  desired,  and  guiding  him  to  the 
scenes  which  he  wishni  to  see.  In  return,  he  made  me  better  ^ 
(]uainted  than  I Imd  liithertu  been  willi  tbo  iiortic  effusions  w hich 
have  since  made  tho  Lakes  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  authors 
by  whom  tht-y  have  been  sung,  so  famous  wherever  the  Cngtiah 
tongue  is  spoken. 

I was  already  acquainted  with  Iho  " Joan  of  Arc,"  the  *'  Tbs- 
Inba."  and  the  " Metrical  Ballnds"  of  Mr.  Southey,  which  bad 
found  their  way  to  Scotland,  and  were  generally  admired.  I^t 
Mr.  Stoddart,  who  had  the  advontego  of  personal  friemiship  with 
the  authors,  and  whu  possessed  a strong  memory  with  an  excel- 
lent taste,  was  able  to  repeat  to  me  many  long  sjiecimcns  of  iheh 
imctry,  which  had  not  yet  appeaml  in  print.  Amongst  ochen, 
was  uio  striking  fragment  called  Clirhtabel.  by  Mr.  Colcridce, 

I 11)111  wu  Mr.  BnnI*  o(  MirkUiials,  n^man  thm  onaskIsraMy  iipwaids  of 
•tghly,  of  ■ tlimnl  and  tarcaade  temper,  which  be  did  ool  at  all  tinsa  lop. 
prraa,  oa  dw  fotlowing  aneerioia  will  mow  t A worthy  ckrninan,  now  ttaemw 
ol,  with  better  good -will  thao  tact,  waa  endaavouring  lo  puan  ihe  amatr  forward 
tn  hti  reeolleetiM  of  BonW  boUada  and  kgenla,  W exproaatng  iviiaraled  aur. 
priaaatblawoadarridnKmary.  “ No.dr,"  aaUoiil  MicUadala;  "oty  nmaav 
b good  for  little,  (or  H cannot  retiitn  what  ooght  lo  be  proauwA.  1 ^an  niissi 
ber  all  diaae  woilaa  about  the  aiiM  lidliig  days,  which  air  of  no  earthly  tn^MSV 
anoe  ( but  were  you,  irecrenJ  air,  lo  repeat  your  boat  aarotoa  In  thia  it~aa  hw 
reoRi,  I oaoU  not  icltyou  half  aaboaranersanlt  whaiyouliadbaao  - 

aboui.” 

i Two  Tolninsi,  royal  octavo,  180L 
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«kck,  fh»  U»  dncolulr  tmtulv  «tnictuTfl  of  tb«  aUumui,  and 
tke  Sbtrtr  wfaidi  it  allowed  iho  author  to  adapt  U«  aound  to  tho 
Ma«,  (Mned  to  be  exactlr  •uited  to  auch  an  oxtre\'annza  aa  I 
f<tiltd  tm  the  nbiect  of  Gilpin  Homer.  Aa  applied  to  comic 
lad  bamotuua  poetry,  thia  mearolana  of  meaauraa  had  lioen 
ilnav  uaed  hr  Anthony  Hall,  Anatcy,  Dr.  Wolcott,  and  ntlirra  ; 
b«it  aaa  in  Cnriatabel  that  I firat  found  it  uaed  in  fuuioua  poetry, 
laJ  it  ii  to  Mr.  Coiendae  that  I am  bound  to  make  the  acknow- 
WraMot  doe  frem  the  pnpil  to  hia  maater.  I ohaerre  that  Lord 
Bpoa.  ia  noCicinc  my  ootiyationa  to  Mr.  Coteridyc,  which  I have 
bwe  tl<«aya  moat  ready  to  acknowledge,  expreaaed.  or  waa  under- 
Mad  to  eapteaa,  a bot«,  that  1 did  not  write  an  unfriendly  review 
•a  Mr.  Coieridfe'a  productiooa.*  On  thia  aulucct  I have  only  to 
lay,  that  I do  not  wen  know  the  review  which  ia  alluded  to ; and 
•m  I cm  to  take  the  unbecominx  freedom  of  cenauriny  a man 
af  Ml  Coietidfe'a  extra ordioaiy  talenta,  it  would  be  on  account 
of  &e  eapriee  and  indolence  with  which  he  haa  thrown  from  him, 
u if  in  mm  wantonncaa,  Ihoee  unfiniahed  acrapa  of  poetry, 
like  the  Torao  of  antiiraity,  defy  the  akill  of  hia  nootiral 
Inltm  to  complete  them.^  'ilie  chaiminr  fraymenta  which  the 
Hthwakandona  to  their  (ate,  are  aurely  too  valuable  to  be  treated 
w^taa  prpo6  of  eareleas  enyraven,  the  aweopinxv  of  whose 
niai  often  make  the  iurtuno  of  some  painstakmx  collector. 

1 dU  Dot  immediately  iitucee<i  upon  my  prn^ted  labour,  thouirh 
Iw  BOW  fiimiibed  with  a eubject,  ami  with  a structure  of  verse 
Mfhmiyht  hare  the  effect  of  novelty  to  the  public  ear,  and  af- 
Wdwaathor  an  opportunity  of  varyiny  hia  measure  with  tlic 
Miibm  of  a ramantic  theme.  On  Ute  contrary,  it  was,  to  Iho 
MMflfmy  reeoOectMO.  more  than  a year  aAer  Mr.  Btoddnrt's 
nat,  ttal.  Iw  way  of  experiment.  I composed  the  first  two  or  three 
Kami  of  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  I was  shortly  aftcr- 
■mh  visited  by  two  intimate  fiiends,  one  of  whom  still  survives. 
Tmtrm  men  whose  talents  miyht  have  raised  them  In  tlie 
nation  in  lileralnre.  bad  they  not  preferred  oxertinr  them 

■ ttreowa  profession  of  the  law,  m which  they  attaineo  oounl 
twkfrnt  I was  in  the  habit  of  mnsulliny  them  on  my  attempts 
awymitioe.  haviny  eqiial  confidence  in  their  sound  taste  and 
MW  aaoenty.t  in  this  spoamen  I had.  in  the  phrase  of  ilm 
mpiw  rervant,  packed  all  that  was  mr  own  tu  Uatt,  for  I hud 
MSiaclailed  a kne  of  invocation,  a little  soflenod,  from  Cole- 

" Bfary,  mother,  tbifkl  os  wtU." 

of  my  friends  said  much  to  me  on  the  anbject  of  tho 
ttnsl^wcd  them  befuro  their  departure,  I had  no  doubt  tliat 
MB  daymt  had  been  yreater  than  Uidr  yood-naturc  cltose  to 
Lookiny  upon  them,  therefore,  os  a failure,  I threw  tlie 
MMKatit  inla  the  fire,  and  thouyht  as  little  more  as  I could  of 
* Some  time  aAerwardi  I met  one  of  my  two  counsel- 
*■>  iwiaired,  with  considctahlo  appearance  of  interest, 
■Mw  pto(Tess  of  tho  romance  I had  commenced,  and  was 
P*0r  mrprifcd  at  leaminy  its  fate.  He  confereed  that  neiilier 

■ M«wr  mutual  friend  ho/l  been  at  fust  able  to  yive  a precise 

« a poem  so  much  out  of  the  common  road,  but  ihot  aa 
y *Mrd  homo  toyether  to  the  city,  they  hod  talked  much  on 
and  the  result  was  nn  earnest  desire  that  I would  |m>- 
^ oompoaition.  He  also  added,  that  some  sort  of 
jMBe  miclit  be  necoMary,  to  place  the  mind  of  the  hearers  in 
Mmaalioa  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  poem,  and  recommended 
M Mertioa  of  such  quaint  mottoes  as  Spenser  has  ujonI  to 

* IJdi^Castwvstjiensof  Isird  Byrao.p.  300. 

JJywitsr,  (bnrber^  fat  allwifla  10  **  Coisridfr’i  bcsntifal  snd  Uuitalis- 
mys,  *•  Hu  no*  oor  own  imayinsUre  post  etniu 
^*M^MVav  ays  will  deairs  to  mmmno  him  from  ha  placa  of  mi,  u 

‘Toeall  up  him  wltokAhatfuld 
Thsnocy  of  Cambuaeaa  boU  7*  ** 

Ihttt  to  Ote  MAoL] 


announce  tho  contanta  of  the  chapters  of  the  Faery  Queen,  such 
os : — 

" Rahe't  bloody  handf  may  nut  bs  rlnanaal 
The  face  of  yoiilni  Muni 
Ilrr  Mtan  two,  Extranlliat, 

Her  amv  to  banub  cimn.’’ 

I entirely  oyroed  with  my  friendly  critic  in  the  necessity  of  haviny 
some  sort  of  pitch-pi|ic,  which  niiyht  make  rcadora  aware  of  the 
tdnect,  or  ratJier  Uie  Uino,  of  the  publication.  But  I doubted 
wfieliier,  in  assuniiny  the  oracular  style  of  8(icnser's  mottoes,  tlie 
interpreter  miyht  not  bo  censured  as  the  harder  to  be  undereto^ 
of  tho  two.  I Ihorefore  introduced  the  Old  Minstrel,  os  an  ai>pm- 
priate  prohreutor,  by  whom  Uhj  lay  miyht  be  suny.  or  spoken,  and 
tlie  introduction  of  whom  lietwixt  Iho  cantos,  miyht  remind  ihe 
reailer  at  intervals,  of  tho  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  tlie 
recitation.  This  species  of  cadre,  or  frame,  aflerwanls  aflurded 
the  noein  its  name  of  *'  Tlie  Lav  of  tlio  Last  Minstrel.” 

The  work  was  subaeryienlly  shown  lo  other  fiiends  duriny  its 
proyresa,  and  received  tiio  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Francis  JeUrey, 
who  had  been  already  fur  some  time  distinguished  by  his  criticu 
talent. 

The  poem,  heiny  once  licensed  by  tlie  critics  as  fit  for  the  mar- 
ket. was  WM>n  finished,  (iroceediny  at  about  the  rate  of  a canto 
iwr  wwk.  riicre  was,  indeed,  little  occasion  for  pause  or  hreita- 
tkin,  when  n troublesome  rhyme  miyht  he  occommodated  by  an 
alteration  of  stanza,  or  where  nn  incorrect  me,rHuro  miyht  be  re- 
medied by  a variation  in  tlie  rhyme.  It  was  finally  published  in 
1H05.  and  may  ho  reyarded  os  tlio  first  work  in  which  tho  writer, 
wIhi  has  lioon  since  so  voluminous,  laid  his  claim  to  be  considcnxi 
us  an  oriyinnl  author. 

Tho  book  was  iiuhlished  by  Lonyman  and  Company,  and 
Archibald  Constable  and  Comiiany.  Tlie  princinnl  of  tho  latter 
firm  was  tlieii  commenciny  tliat  course  of  bold  ana  liberal  industry 
which  was  of  so  much  ndvantaye  to  hit  ctAinlry,  and  miyht  have 
Ision  so  to  himself,  hut  for  causes  which  it  is  needless  lo  enter 
into  hi’ro-  The  work,  brousht  out  on  the  usual  terms  of  m virion 
of  profits  between  Uio  nutWand  publisbert,  was  not  tony  after 
IHirr.hnsed  by  them  fur  5004,  to  which  Messrs.  Lonyman  andf'um- 
pany  afterwards  added  too/,,  in  their  own  unsoliciterl  kindness, 
III  consequence  of  the  uncommon  success  of  Iho  work.  It  was 
liandsomeir  yivon  to  supply  the  loss  of  a fine  horse,  wliicli  broke 
down  suddenly  while  Um;  outhor  was  ridiny  with  one  of  the 
worthy  imlilishon.i 

It  would  bo  yreat  ofleclation  not  to  own  frankly,  that  the  author 
expected  some  success  from  " Tho  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
The  attempt  to  return  to  a more  simple  and  natural  style  of  poetry 
was  likely  to  lie  welcomed,  at  a time  when  the  public  had  become 
tired  of  liernic  hexameters,  with  all  the  buckram  and  liindiny  which 
bclofiy  to  them  of  later  days.  But  whatever  miyht  have  his 
expectations,  whether  mnderato  or  unreasonable,  the  result  left 
tlK-m  far  behind,  for  amony  those  wlm  smiled  on  tlie  adventurous 
Minstrel,  were  numbered  Uio  yreat  names  of  William  Pitt  aud 
Charles  Fox.  Neither  was  the  extent  of  the  sale  inferior  lo  tlie 
character  of  tlw  judyes  who  received  the  poem  with  approbution. 
Utiwoids  of  thirty  tltousand  conies  of  the  Ijiy  wore  disposed  of 
by  llie  traije ; and  the  author  had  to  perform  a task  dilticult  to 
human  vanity,  when  called  upon  to  make  the  necessary  derluctions 
from  his  own  merits,  in  a calm  attempt  to  account  fur  his  popularity. 

A few  ailditinnal  remarks  on  the  author's  literarv  attempts 
after  this  period,  will  he  found  in  the  InUuduclion  to  Uio  Poem  of 
Marmion. 

ABDOTflPORp,  April,  1830. 

1 One  c(  Uvw,  William  KnUne,  Eaq.  (lyvil  KlnfiMlcier,)  I have  often  had 
oecadnn  lo  mrnuon,  and  Ihouyh  t may  lianlly  ba  UMnkrd  for  diacicaiiiy  Um 
name  ot  Uie  iHhar,  yel  1 cannot  Imt  uaie  that  Uw  aeeond  la  (jeorye  CranMouo, 
now  a Senator  of  Um  Colteye  U Jiuuoe  by  the  Ults  of  Lonl  Corriwuoa. 

f [Mr.  Owen  Rtea— Ed] 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  CHARLES,  EARL  OP  DALKEITH, 

THIS  POEM  IS  msCBIBED  BY  THE  AOTHOB. 


Tn  Poem,  now  offered  to  the  Pablic  is  intend- 
d to  illustrate  the  customs  and  manners  which 
aociendf  {availed  on  the  Borders  of  England 
ud  Scotland.  The  inhabitants,  living  in  a state 

EJf  pastoral,  and  partljr  warlike,  anu  combining 
its  of  constant  depredation  with  tho  influence  oT 
I rode  epirit  of  chivalry,  were  often  engaged  in 
Ksoes,  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  ornament.  As 
the  description  of  scenery  and  manners  was  more 
the  object  of  the  Author  than  a combined  and  rcmi> 
hraarraaTe,  the  plan  of  tho  Ancient  Metrical  Ko- 
nuttt  was  uopted,  which  allows  greater  latitude, 
h this  respect,  than  would  be  consistent  with  the 
<toty  of  a r^lar  Poem.*  The  same  model  offer- 
td  other  facilities,  as  it  permits  an  occasional  altC' 
ntioDof  measure,  which,  in  some  demce,  authorizes 
the  change  of  rhythm  in  the  text.t  The  machinery 
dao,  adopted  from  popular  belief,  would  have  seem* 
d puerile  in  a Poem,  which  did  not  partake  of 
tht  rudeness  of  the  old  Ballad,  or  Metrical  Ro* 
Baocc. 


For  these  reasons,  the  Poem  was  put  into  the 
^th  of  an  ancient  Minstrel,  the  last  of  the  race, 
*ho,  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  survived  the  Revolu- 
tuo,in‘^i  have  caught  wmewhat  of  the  refine- 
ment 01  modern  poetry,  without  losing  the  simpli- 
otfof  his  original  model.  The  date  of  the  Tale 
u about  the  mkldlo  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
^a  most  of  the  personages  actually  flourished. 
^ time  occupied  by  the  action  is  Three  Nights  and 
Three  Days.t 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 

The  Srinstrel  was  infirm  and  old; 

His  wither’d  cheek,  and  tresses  gray, 

Seem’d  to  have  known  a better  day ; 

The  harp,  his  solo  remaining  joy. 

Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 

The  last  of  all  the  Bsrds  was  he. 

Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry ; 

F9r,  wellndajfl  their  date  was  fled, 

His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 

And  hs,  neglected  and  oppress’d, 

Wish  d to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest. 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 

He  caroll’d,  light  as  lurk  at  mom ; 

No  lunger  courted  and  cares.n’d, 

High  placed  in  hall,  a welcuiuu  guest, 

He  pour’d,  to  lord  and  lady  gay, 

The  unpremeditated  lay ; 

Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone; 
A stronger  fill'd  the  Stuarts’  throne; 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  call’d  his  harmless  art  a crime. 

A w'andering  Harper,  scorn’d  and  poor, 

He  begg’d  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 

And  tuned,  to  please  a peasant’s  car, 

The  harp,  a king  had  loved  to  hear. 

He  pass’d  where  Newark’s?  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow’s  birchen  bower : 


* ( Tkechirf ese«lleiie«  of  ‘ The  Ley’  eotuifte  in  Ihe  beanty 
* **  of  local  ecenery,  end  the  accurate  pictura  of 

*mI  nunoere  ainonr  tho  8«^tiah  Bordereni  at  the  time  it 
The  ranooi  expTuiU  and  adventure*  which  occur  in 
j**i.M-ovilaod  limci,  when  tho  band*  of  government  were  i» 
■"wj  tvrirted,  that  every  man  depended  for  nafety  more  on  hi* 
J*^*».«thepn)wc**  oflii*  chief,  than  on  tho  civil  power,  may 
Co  Md  a middle  rank  between  hutory  and  pnvate  anec- 
Wtr  is  alway*  moat  pretuiewm  where  it  is  least  formed 
* wreoe  j it  has  moat  varioty  and  interest  where  tho  faowesi 
y Mitity  of  mdividuali  has  most  play : and  the  nocturnal  expo- 
« Onmed  aod  Olysses  to  seize  the  chariot  and  bnises  of 
or  a raid  of  tha  Scotu  or  the  Kerrs  (o  drhra  cattle,  will 
•l^t  jatter  hgoro  to  verso,  than  all  tha  battle*  of  tho  great  King 
*p*»«i*.  The  $teuth-dog,  the  bracon-Jlra,  tlio  Jediocnd-axe*, 
?*  troopers,  the  yell  of  tho  Hlo^an,  and  all  the  irregular  war- 
predatory  expwtions,  or  feuds  of  hereditary  vengcanco, 
{Khrewe  eapUrating  to  tha  iroaxtnation  than  a park  of  artil- 
bauahons  of  waU-driliod  soklien.”— Annual  Review, 

'rit  anst  be  ohserred,  that  there  is  this  dilforenco  between 
!r  of  tho  old  romancer,  and  that  assumed  by  Mr.  Scott : 
|*rarnatioM  of  the  first  are  usually  casual  and  slight ; those  of 
y pwsnediteted  and  systematic.  The  old  loinancor  may 
rj'y*nd  to  a man  who  Inists  his  reins  to  hi*  bone ; hi*  pee 
bhmden.  and  occasionally  breaks  his  pace,  sometimes 
jwacity,  oAener  through  indolence.  Mr.  Scott  sots  out. 
tke  intentioD  of  divertitying  his  journey,  by  every  varioty  or 
He  if  DOW  at  a trot,  now  at  a gallop ; nay,  be  sometimes 
*^uif  to 

‘ Msle  gracdul  caprioles,  and  pianoa 
, Between  the  piUan.’ 

M>ui  ciijectioo  to  this  plan  is  to  be  found  in  the  shock  which 
y rwerre*  &om  violent  and  abrupt  transitions.  On  the  other 
iiuit  be  allowed,  that  as  difierent  species  of  verse  are  in- 
•Jpawly  better  suited  to  the  expressioo  of  tho  diflerent  ideas, 
•yyal*,  and  pasnons,  which  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to  con- 
me  happiest  efforts  may  be  produced  by  adding  to  tho  luh- 
^rti  amt  congenial  stnicturo  of  eetw."— Critical  Review, 

*F»om  the  novelty  of  its  style  and  suhiect,  and. from  the  spirit 

w si owation.  Ut.  SeoU’s ' Lay  of  tbeLast  MiosUel’  kindled  a 


sort  of  ciithM«in*m  anumg  all  r.hsvcs  of  rcailcrs  ? and  Ihn  concur- 
a*»t  vwiw*  <jf  the  rraWic  iiAvipiUHl  to  it  a trty  oanltwl  lanli.  whicli, 
(m  mure  r«i|  iitul  dispavjtkmaie  cxainiiiuUttn,  it.-i  iiijroeiuuf.  i vnen- 
tiul  M’liutii’u  Mill  ciitiibieit  to  muiiitaiit,  P'or  vivid  licbni'ss  ui'cu* 
loitriiii;  and  tmlliwl  mmiy  ofilsi  ^ll■.«•n(lJ^velli»•iur^■*mftllll 

aJniM.'t  iinrivalbNl  j U rnrrinn  M»  Iwck  in  Imnaniilioii  to  the  time 
ui  action;  uiul  we  watiik-r  with  tiiu  ptifi  jiloitfir  Twcwtwdc.  or 
amonp  tho  wild  gladua  of  Ettricke  Eotc.*!.'*— AltwiAly  JUvUio, 
Mnv,  li'OM.I 

1 1 We  rmisiilor  this  jiocm  ns  nn  attempt  to  traiisfifrihe  rrfine- 
roents  of  modem  iHictry  to  the  nmctt-r  an<l  ti»e  manner  of  iIh'  nir- 
cienl  metriwil  niuiaiice.  Tlie  nuthor,  eniinKiwri'd  of  ihe 
vhioni  of  chivalry,  aod  parti, -il  to  tla-  stenins  io  which  they  wen* 
fwiiu-rly  eudsidied,  lu  have  cinidos*<i  idl  tht>  niwinrei's  of 

his  gi'iitud  ill  endeavoiirhijr  to  reeiill  them  lu  the  lUvoiir  and  iiilmi- 
ratioiiof  the  puhlir,  nrifl  in  iidapttus  to  the  iaftc  of  miKfcrti  h'ud- 
o«.  u speeii'j!  ofjisiolry  winch  was  oiieo  the  deliclit  ol  the  emotly. 
but  ha*  lone  ecused  to  pimlJen  imy  otlicr  eyes  than  tbnue  of  tlia 
schfdiif  uiui  the  unUrpoiry.  TTiis  is  ii  mnmneo,  thcrefim-,  coio- 
IKHcd  by  a tmiistn  I at  tlii>  present  day;  t>r  «tch  a nininoce  0*  w« 
tuny  siijiiifjHo  W;oidd  have  he«t  wrifti-n  in  ukkIito  tio«ai,  if  that 
stylo  ol  I»id  cootinwed  to  In'  cdlivatwl,  and  {Hirtakcii 

coiiw.Nn!(>iiUy  (if  the  tmjMwenjeotii  w iwch  ewy  hraneh  of  litern* 
lure  hiu  rccutvcil  woee  Uje  time  of  it*  (Ie»«tttoii.”~-JitFiiu;Y, 

i*  n massive  stiuare  tower,  now  unroofed  nnd  ruinous. 
surroumUNl  by  an  outward  wall,  defioidoii  by  rmind  flunking 
turrets.  U is  must  besutil'uily  situated,  about  three  miles  from 
Selkirk,  umin  the  banks  of  tlto  Yarrow,  u licrexr  and  precipitous 
stream,  which  unites  with  thu  KlUicku  about  a mile  beneath  the 
caHtle. 

“ Newark  Castio  was  built  by  James  fl.  The  royal  arms,  with 
the  unicorn,  arc  engraved  on  a stoeo  in  the  wnstern  side  of  tha 
tower.  There  was  a much  mere  aocieot  cosllo  in  its  immediata 
vicinity,  callcrl  Auldwark.  founded,  it  i*  said,  by  Alexander  IIL 
Roth  were  designed  for  the  royal  residence  wlicn  the  King  was 
disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  in  the  extensive  forest  of  Bttricko. 
Various  grants  occur  in  the  reconts  of  the  Privy  Seal,  bestowing 
the  keeping  of  the  Costlo  of  Newark  upon  diflerent  borons.  Thera 
is  a popular  tradition,  that  it  was  once  seized,  and  held  out  by 
the  outlaw  Murray,  a noted  character  in  sooe,  who  only  sumo* 
dcred  Newark  uooo  cooditioo  of  being  made  buieditary  tbeiifi'  of 
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LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eve— 

No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 

With  hesitating  step  at  last, 

The  embattleu  portal  arch  he  pass’d, 

Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Hath  on  roll’d  back  the  tide  of  war, 

But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 

The  Duchess*  marked  his  weary  pace, 

His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face. 

And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell. 

That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 

For  she  had  known  adversity. 

Though  born  in  such  a high  deCTee  ; 

In  pride  of  power,  in  beaut/s  bloom. 

Had  wept  o’er  Monmouth^s  bloody  tomb  ! 

Wlien  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied. 

And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 

Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride : 

And  he  began  to  talk  anon, 

Of  good  Earl  Francis,t  dead  and  gone. 

And  of  Earl  Walter, t rest  him,  Clod ! 

A braver  ne’er  to  battle  rode ; 

And  how  full  many  a tale  he  knew, 

Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleuch : 

Aiuh  would  the  noble  Duchess  deign 
To  listen  to  an  old  man’s  strain. 

Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak. 
He  thought  even  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak. 
That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hear, 

He  could  make  music  to  her  car. 


The  pitying  Duchess  praised  its  chime, 

And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time 
Till  every  string’s  according  glee 
Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 
He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain. 

He  never  thought  to  sing  again.  | 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls,  j 

But  for  high  dames  and  mighty  carls  | 

He  had  play’d  it  to  King  Charles  the  Good, 

When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 

And  much  he  wish’d,  yet  fear’d,  to  try  ' 

The  long-forgotten  melody.  i 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray’d,  ^ 

And  an  uncertain  warbling  made,  < 

And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head.  ^ 

But  when  he  caught  the  measure  wild,  i 

The  old  man  raised  his  face,  and  sniilM  ; ^ 

And  tighten’d  up  his  faded  eye,  i 

With  all  a poet’s  ecstacy  1 

In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong,  , 

He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along : 

The  present  scene,  the  future  lot,  ; 

His  toil^  his  wantsL  were  alt  forgot : 

Cold  diffidence,  and  age’s  frost. 

In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 

Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void, 

The  poet’s  glowing  thought  supplied; 

And,  while  nis  harp  responsive  rung,  ' 

’Twas  tlius  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung.§  ' 


The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain’d ; 

The  agod  Minstrel  audience  gain’d. 

But,  when  he  reached  the  rpom  of  state. 

Where  she.  with  all  her  ladies,  sate. 

Perchance  ne  wish’d  his  boon  denied  : 

For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  ho  tried. 

His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  case. 

Which  marks  security  to  please ; 

And  scenes,  longnast,  of  joy  and  pain, 

Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain— 

Hu  tried  to  tune  liis  harp  in  vain  I 

tfic  rore«t.  A lonr  ballad,  containing  an  account  of  thii  trans- 
Bcliun,  U prvaervod  in  the  ' Bonier  Minatrelar,'  (ante.)  Upon 
thn  nmrriw  of  Jamea  IV.  with  Marcoret.  lifter  of  Henrr 
VMI.,  the  CafUo  of  Newark,  with  Uic.wiiole  Fonnit  of  Ettrirko, 
was  Msinicd  to  her  as  a part  uf  her  jointuro  lands.  But  of  this 
■be  could  make  little  advantaso  ; for,  aAer  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. slie  ia  found  romplaitiins  hcavilr,  that  ILicclouch  hud  sci/xmI 
upon  th(M  lands.  IndeM,  theotficn  orkooper  was  latterly  held  by 
the  family  of  Buccleuch.  and  w’ilh  so  film  a irrasp,  that  when  the 
Forest  of  Ettricke  was  disparked,  they  obtained  a trant  of  the 
Castle  of  Newark  in  pmpi^v.  It  was  within  the  court-yard  uf 
this  Castle  that  General  Lesly  did  military  execution  upon  the 
prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Hliiliphaurh.  The 
castle  continued  to  be  an  occasional  seat  oftlie  Buccleuch  family 
for  more  than  a century ; and  hero,  it  b said,  the  DurheM  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Buccleuch  was  brought  up.  For  thb  reason,  probably, 
Mr.  Bcoit  has  chosen  to  make  it  the  scene  in  which  the  ‘ luiy  of 
the  Last  Minstrol'  b rvdtcd  in  her  presence,  and  further 
amusement  "—ScUBTKT's  lUtutrationt  qf  lAe  lay  qf  the  Last 
Mhutni 

It  may  be  added  that  Bowhill  was  the  famirito  residence  of 
Lord  and  I.aily  Dalkeith,  (afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bur- 
clench.)  at  the  time  when  the  |Miom  was  composed ; the  ruins  of 
Newark  are  all  but  included  in  the  |iark  attached  to  tlut  modem 
scat  of  the  family ; ami  Sir  Walter  Scott,  no  doubt,  was  influenced 
in  hb  choteo  of  the  locAlity,  by  tlie  prcrlilection  of  the  charmins 
lady  who  sivfestcd  the  subject  of  his  “ Lay”  fbr  tlw  sennery  of 
the  Yarrowr— a beautllul  walk  on  whoso  bonks,  loading  from  the 
ho)ise  to  the  old  castle,  b called,  in  memory  of  her,  tlie  Duchese't 
IFo/JL-Ed.  I 

• Anoe,  Dticheoa  of  Bticclmch  and  Monmmith.  representative 
of  the  ancient  Lortls  of  Buccleuch,  and  wklow  of  the  unfortunate 
James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  beheaded  in  ISSS. 
r Praneb  Soott,  Earl  of  Buccleuch.  father  of  the  Duchoaa 
t Walter.  Earl  of  Buccleuch.  ymndfatlicr  of  the  Duchess,  and  a 
celebrated  warrior. 

1 1“  In  the  very  first  rank  of  poetical  excellence,  wo  are  inclined 
to  place  the  introductory  and  ooncludinic  linos  of  every  Canto,  in 
which  the  ancient  strain  b snspemicd,  and  the  feeUnn  and  situa- 
tion of  the  minstrel  himself  di-acribed  in  the  words  of  the  author. 
The  eleemnee  ood  the  beauty  of  thb  eettintr,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
thoiiyh  entirely  of  modem  workmanship,  appeals  to  us  to  be  fully 
mom  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  bolder  relief  of  the  antiques 
which  it  encloses,  ami  lAuts  us  to  refrret  that  the  author  thoutd 
httveioattei,  in  tmitatUm  and  anttquarian  retearchet,  to  much 
of  thotf  powert  which  teem  fuUy  r*pial  to  the  took  qf  raieing 
him  an  Independent  rspurarton.'*— JBFFmtv.J 
> In  the  reifn  of  James  I..  Sir  William  Scott  of  nucciruich,  chief 
of  IIm  clan  bearinir  that  name,  axchanrod,  with  Sir  Thomas  Inatb 
of  Alauor,  the  oslalo  of  Murdiostono,  m Lanarkshire,  for  one  half 


CANTO  FIRST, 

I. 

The  feast  was  over  in  Branksoine  tower, n 
And  the  Ladyc  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; * 

Her  bower  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by  spefl  i 

Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  to  tell — 

Jean  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 

No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 

Had  dared  to  cross  the  thri^hold  stone.  i 

of  the  Barony  of  Bmnksome,  or  Brankbolm,*  lyinir  onoa  the  Tr-  i 

viot,  alwut  three  miles  above  Hawick.  He  was  luobaiuly  induesd  > 

to  thb  transuctiun  fnuii  the  vicioity  of  Branksoine  to  the  i-xtosi-  i 

sive  domain  which  he  possessed  in  Ettrick  Forest  and  in  Teriec-  \ 

(Isle.  In  the  furmer  district  he  bdd  by  ocoupancy  the  estate  at  i 
Buccleuch,'  and  much  uf  the  furrst  bnd  on  the  river  Ettnck.  hi  j 

Tovintdnio,  ho  enjoyed  the  barony  of  Eckford,  by  a Rrant  from  1 

Kolicrt  II.  tn  bu  ancestor,  Walter  Scott  of  Kirkurd.  fbr  the  apnie 
hemline  of  Gilbert  Kiddcrfunl.  confirmod  by  Rohrrt  lU.,  ad  May.  ' 
UM.  Tradilton  imputes  the  exchanyo  betwixt  Soott  and  Inefas  le 
a conversation,  in  which  the  latter,  a man,  it  a-ould  appettr.  of  a i 
mild  and  tisboarina  nature,  eumplamed  much  of  the  wuuriM  ka 
was  exposed  to  from  the  Enylbh  Bonlcrers,  who  frequently  plea-  i 
deind  his  lands  of  Branksunie.  Sir  William  Soott  instantly  utMed  i 
him  Um  estato  of  .Miirdiestone.  in  cxchanse  for  that  wliicb  ww 
subject  tn  such  eyrcykius  inconvenience.  When  the  Imrrain  ww  | 
completed,  he  dryly  remarked,  that  the  cattle  in  Cumberland  wrva 
os  Rood  as  those  of  Teviotdalo : and  procoeiled  to  connneae*  a 
system  of  reprisals  upon  the  Enylbh,  which  was  refulaiiy  puraaed  ^ 
hy  his  successors.  In  the  next  rciitn,  James  IL  xranM^  to  Sir 
Walter  ScoU  of  Branksume.  and  to  Sir  David,  hb  son.  the  re- 
maininy  Imlf  of  the  barony  of  Brankaome,  to  bs  held  in  blanche  for 
the  payment  of  a red  rose.  I1ie  cause  aseimed  for  the  yraiM  ia,  < 
their  brave  and  faithful  exertions  in  favour  uf  tin  Kiny  arainst  iJw^ 
house  of  Douyias,  with  whom  James  had  been  recentTy  luyyiaK  j 
for  the  throne  of  ScotlaiuL  Thb  cliarter  b dated  the  9d  Fefaniary.  | 
M43 ; and,  in  the  same  month,  part  of  the  linrony  of  Lanshojm. 
ami  many  lands  in  Lanarkshire,  wore  conferred  upon  Sir  Waiter 
ami  his  son  by  the  same  monarch. 

AAor  the  poriod  of  the  exchanye  with  Sir  Thomas  Inylb.  Brank- 
some  became  the  princitHxl  soat  of  tJie  Buccleuch  family.  Th* 
castle  was  onlaryed  and  sirensthenod  by  Sir  l>avid  (kidt,  the 
yrandson  of  Sir  William,  its  first  possiseor.  But  in  ISTR-I,  th* 
venreanc.?  of  Elizabeth,  provoked  by  the  inroads  of  Buoricach. 
and  hb  attachment  tn  the  caiure  of  Queen  Mary,  dnstnured  th* 

C4istle,  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  Bronksome.  In  ihe  sanw  year 
the  castle  was  repaired  and  onlaryed  by  Sir  Walter  Snolt,  its  hrav* 
possessor : Imt  tlio  work  was  not  completed  until  after  hb  death, 
in  1574.  when  the  widow  finiila>d  the  liuildiny.  This  appears  6om 
the  followiny  inscriptions.  Armiml  a stone,  beariny  the  arms  of 
ScoU  of  Bucrleueh.  appears  the  followiny  leynnd  i 

“ Sfr  d?.  Scott  of  Branjiicfm  Bn»t  ot  of  Sfr 

* Btanxhofaii  is  ths  proper  mune  of  lbs  barony  • bol  Bnataraais  has  Ism 
sdoplnl,  M etilable  to  Um  proannebiUon,  and  more  propsr  for  pomy. 

t Tbwe  srs  no  vartlyss  of  say  tmtkUny  at  IlDccleocti,  suiept  tlw  sRs  af  a 
obspsl,  whert,  semnliny  to  s l/aiUtinn  cnmnl  In  th*  ilins  at  aeau  of  Salsb. 
elb,  msny  of  iLsaorleiilbsinnsof  Buodwchbsborlnl.  'TWri  Is  also  said  m 
hart  bean  a mill  ntar  thb  mliuury  tpot ; an  esumonilfaiiy  ebtaamSMMS,  as 
tillb  or  no  earn  yroni  wiihki  ataiaj  mllst  of  Dnodsnoh.  Sstshsih  skis  R 
was  Qseii  10  grtisf  ooro  for  ths  hoonds  of  lbs  cbbftsla 
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II. 

The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idicsse  all; 

Knisht,  and  papw,  and  household  squire, 
Loiter’d  through  tne  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  lire : 

The  atag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretch’d  upon  the  rushy  floor. 

And  urged,  in  dreams,  Uie  forest  race, 

Prom  Teviot- stone  to  Eskdalo  moor.* 

III. 

Nine-and-twenty  knights  of  fame 
Hung  their  shields  in  Branksome-Hall  ;t 
Nine-and-twenty  squires  of  name 
Brought  them  their  steeds  to  bower  from  stall ; 
Nine-and-twenty  yeomen  tall 
Waited,  duteous,  on  them  all; 

They  were  all  knights  of  mettle  true. 
Kinsmen  to  the  bold  Bucclcuch. 

IV. 

Ten  of  them  were  sheathed  in  steel, 

With  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
quitted  not  their  harness  bright. 

Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night : 

They  lay  down  to  rest. 

With  corslet  laced. 


Pillow’d  on  buckler  cold  and  hard  | 

They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet 
barr’^ 

V. 

Ten  squires,  ten  yeomen,  mail-clad  men. 

Waited  the  beck  of  the  warders  ten; 

Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight. 

Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night. 

Barbed  with  frontlet  of  steel,  I trow. 

And  with  Jed  wood-axe  at  saddlebow  ;t 
A hundred  more  fed  free  in  stall  .• — 

Such  was  the  custom  of  Branksome-HalL 

VI. 

Why  do  these  steeds  stand  ready  dight  ? 

Why  watch  these  warriors,  arm’d  by  night  7— 
They  watch,  to  hear  the  blood-hound  baying; 
They  watcL  to  hear  the  war-hom  braying ; 

To  see  St.  George’s  red  cross  streaming, 

To  see  the  midmght  beacon  gleaming : 

They  watch,  against  Southern  force  and  guile. 
Lest  Scroop,  or  Howard,  or  Percy’s  powers, 
Threaten  Branksome’s  lordly  towers. 

From  Warkworth,  or  Naworth,  or  merry  Carlisle.§ 


dflnrs 


fStUlani  jSbeott  of  Blrturb  Snnt  began  nc  borft 
tpon  ot  of  iHarrbe  1571  tfrt  quba  brparUt  at 
SoU’i  plelsour  je  17  Slprfl  i574." 

Oaa  nmilar  oopartinont  are tculptuml  the  arain  ofDMiflaii,  with 
ihi  ■wrriptioD.  DxMS  .Maboarct  Docolas  hi.h  spoca  com- 
nanrTOB  porsaio  wcmuc  im  Octobkr  ISTS."  Over  ui  orciH-tl 
4mt  ■ imenbed  the  fullowinx  moral  vurac 

{ttbarlb.  (s.  noebt.  nature,  bcs.  brought,  nat.  sal. 
Ust.  ap. 

Cbarrfore.  nerbr.  Gob.  befp.  brfl.  pc.  rob 
fame.  sal.  norbt.  bekan. 

Sir  C^alUr  £cot  ofB^ranpbblm  Xtnfgbt 
garet  Douglas.  1571. 

Braalcinips  Canie  contimiod  to  bo  the  principal  neat  of  Iho  nun- 
daoeb  (tfliiJy.  while  •ecuritjr  wai  any  uojecl  in  their  dviirn  of  n 
mammon.  It  naa  ainoo  been  tlie  renidonco  of  tho  Coiniiiinionvrs, 
Clunberlaina.  of  the  family.  Prom  the  varioua  altemtiona 
ijhe  boildins  baa  underrono,  it  if  not  only  airatly  roauictod 
■Minna,  but  retaina  little  of  the  coitelfated  fitrm,  if  wo 
I one  aqunn  lower  of  maaty  thkknew,  the  only  part  of  tlie 
1 which  now  recnoina.  The  whole  fomti  a liund- 

ndera  reaidence.  lately  inhabited  by  my  deceaaed  friend. 
OMi  OfiHry.  £aq-  of  Hoitwuodmyroi,  Commiaoiotier  orhia  Grace 
te  DaJmof  BoecJeocK 

of  tiw  ancient  ediftce  can  atill  be  traced  hy  aonie 
natiaef  of  ita  fbuodation.  and  ila  ftreiiirth  i»  oliviniif  fumi  the 
oianBtM,  on  a detv  bank  furrounded  by  the  Tevint,  and  finiiked 
Wadtep  ravine,  lomied  by  a precipitoua  brook.  It  wni  ancient- 
ly  MBoiiMMi  by  wood,  aa  appean  from  the  aurvey  of  Ftoxhiircb- 
^^awda  for  Punt'a  Alhu,  and  prMorved  in  the  Advoratra'  U- 
kmy.  Ttia  wood  was  cut  aliout  fifty  ywani  ago,  but  i«  now  re- 
ylaeM  fay  the  Ihrmna  plantatjoiM,  which  hnvo  been  tbrined  by 
tha  aakla  ptii(arieUjr,  lor  milet  around  the  oucicul  maiuiun  of  iiu 


*PThe  andent  romance  owea  much  of  its  intereat  to  the  lively 
pittMa  whieh  it  afihrda  of  tho  liinea  of  chivalry,  and  of  tlioac 
aafk:?,  Banoma.  and  inatilutiona,  which  wo  linvo  mren  accimtom- 
«4  to  aianriatn  in  our  miiida,  with  a certain  combmation  of 
mmtaitmmee  with  aioiplicity,  and  ferocity  with  romantic  honour. 
Tht  lepraaencaUMn  coutained  in  tbuan  perfarmnncca,  however, 
tm  fat  the  moat  port  too  rude  and  naked  to  yive  complete  aaUa- 
u The  execution  ia  always  extremely  unequal;  and 
I the  writtv  aometimea  toucha  upon  the  approtinnte  fcelmir 
St  and  felicitr.  still  this  appears  to  be  done  more 

SaeadenC  thsn  denen  ; and  be  wanders  away  immediatfly  into 
sorts  of  ludh-Tous  or  nninterestina  details,  without  any  apoa- 
rcsS  riMariniianriw  of  inroiixruity.  Thew*  defects  Mr.  Hentt  fiaa 
eonacted  wtth  admirable  address  and  nidniionl  in  tlie  freatcr  (>iirt 
Wiheasnrk  now  tailore  tia ; and  while  he  has  exhibited  a very 
; impmsstvo  picture  of  the  old  feudal  usayi.'s  and  inali- 
, he  faw  shown  still  greater  talent  in  encrafiiny  upon  ihoso 
^ tiaao  all  the  lender  or  maynanimous  emotions  to  which 
iht  arcannatancea  of  the  story  nauirally  civo  rise.  Without  im- 
tho  aotiriue  air  of  tho  whole  piece,  or  violatiny  tlie  simpli 
tiSrtf  the  ballad  style,  he  has  rontrhred.  in  this  way.  to  imiHirt 
a SM^  ficater  diamty,  and  more  powerful  interest  to  his  imMliic- 
taa.  than  eonU  ever  be  obtained  by  the  unskilful  find  unsteadr 
Mtoeatioos  of  the  old  romancers.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  nr- 
fad  a fmtt  lUuatratioa  of  this  remark,  than  the  openine  sianms  of 
las  whole  poem  -,  they  transnurt  im  at  onco  mio  tlie  days  of 
kai^tly  daring  and  feudal  nnstilily,  at  the  same  time  that 
«key  sora^.  m a Tery  inlerestiny  way,  all  those  softer  sen- 
tiwsaa  whiiii  ari«c  out  of  some  parts  of  Uio  description."— JitP' 
yxrr  ] 

' The  ancimt  Barona  of  Bucrleuch,  both  from  feudal  snien- 
daw  assd  from  tbaar  frontier  aitiiatton,  retained  in  t^ir  bonsehold 
It  Btankaome,  a number  of  fcntlemen  of  their  own  name, 
•ho  held  kooi  from  their  chief,  for  the  military  service  of 


watchiny  and  wanlinc  bis  castle.  Satchclls  tells  as,  in  his  dof- 
yrvl  poetry, 

“No baron  wss  better  Ktrid  In  Driuin ; 

TIm  barons  of  Uuckirorli  thry  kept  tlirir  call, 

Pmir  stsl  iveisy  |■lllclnell  ui  Ihdr  bail, 

AU  briny  oT Ms  osina  anl  kin ; 

Kacli  two  hail  a •crvsnt  lo  wail  opoo  Ihnn; 
n<fofe  upper  and  dinner,  most  miowned, 

'Ilte  tails  nine  and  itie  trumpets  •uwusd  i 
Ami  inurt  tlsui  dial,  I do  cotifsss, 

Tliry  kept  four  and  twenty  Muskman, 

Tiiiiik  not  I Iw,  iMir  do  ms  hiajna, 

Pur  Iht  peusionert  t can  all  luuua : 

Therr's  men  alixc,  eltWr  than  I. 

Ttwy  know  If  I sp^  Uath,  or  lis. 

Kerry  paoioatr  a room*  did  yain, 

Por  sereios  done  and  lo  bt  dauai 
This  let  the  reailer  understand, 

TIm  name  both  uf  the  lorn  and  land. 

Which  they  pome  Mid,  It  It  of  truth, 

Both  from  Uit  l.alnU  and  Lords  M Rnoklrayh." 

Accordinyty,  disiiiiH:nting  Ihmi  his  i'eyitsus,  tiatchrlls  ntres  us, 
in  prusc,  liiu  names  of  Iweiily-four  ycotlemcn,  youtiyer  brothers 
of  sneient  families,  wIhi  were  ptinskmcrs  to  the  house  ofBucrlcuch, 
and  describes  the  lamia  whirji  each  pusst-ssed  fur  his  Bonier  ser- 
vice. lo  time  uf  war  witli  Eiiylaiid,  the  yarrison  was  duubtleaa 
auymentcd.  Satcheils  adds, " Theso  twenty  threoi^«nsiui>cra,  all 
oflus  own  tiome  of  Scott,  and  Walter  Gladstanus  of  Whitelaw,  a 
near  cousin  of  my  lord's,  as  afurvsaid,  were  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions, wlien  his  mmnur  pleased  cause  to  advertise  them.  It  ia 
luiiiwn  to  many  of  the  country  liettor  than  it  is  to  me,  that  tho 
rent  of  tliesn  lomU,  which  tjio  Lairds  and  Lonls  of  Bucclcuch  did 
freely  bestow  iiimiii  Uiuir  friciuls,  will  amount  to  above  twolvo 
or  fourteen  tiiousand  meiks  n-ycor."— iifsrory  Qf  Ihc  Sam* 
ttf  Scott,  p.  rd.  An  immense  sum  in  those  times. 

I " Of  a truth,"  savs  Proissart,  “ th»  Scottwh  cannot  lioast 
yirat  skill  with  llni  bow,  but  rather  lieor  uxe^  with  which, 
in  lime  of  ncotl,  tht;y  yivu  heavy  strokes."  'rhe  Jedwood- 
oxc  was  a sort  of  portisan.  used  by  hurvemm,  at  apiwars  from 
Un>  anns  uf  Jctlburyh,  witicb  bear  a cavulkr  mounted,  and 
anned  with  his  wcupoii.  It  is  also  colled  a Jedwood  or  Joddart 

tutr. 

fa  (Comiuire  these  slonxas  with  ihe  description  of  Jamie  Telfer’s 
apf>earanco  at  Branksome  Hall,  (Btirder  Minstrelsy,  (anfsp.  W.) 
to  claim  tiie  protection  of  " Auld  Bucclcuch"— and  the  ensuing 
■ocuo,  in  the  followiny  page, 

“ llw  Kcutu  Jiry  tads,  ths  SeoUs  tbry  tan, 
ilss  starkly  aiid  me  tltadilis  I 
Anl  syt  ths  owtr-won]  o’  ths  thiany 
Wao— ’ RIm  for  lirankwmt  irailllis,'’’  g» 

Compare  also  the  Ballad  of  " Kinmonl  Willie,"  ftuitep.  73.) 

“ Now  wflfil  b fans  lo  ths  baolil  ktvpcr. 

In  Branksnois  ha’  when  that  hs  wy,"  Ac.— Ed.] 

Bmnksomo  Castle  was  continually  exposed  to  the  atlarks  uf 
the  Enyliah,  Ixitli  from  its  situation  ond  the  restless  military 
disiMisitkin  of  its  intmbiinnis,  wlio  were  seldom  on  yoml  terms 
with  their  neiyhlintirs.  The  following  letter  from  the  Earl  uf 
Northumberland  lo  Henry  VIII.,  in  I6!i3,  yives  an  account  of  a 
successful  inroad  of  the  Enylish,  in  which  tho  country  was  nlnn- 
deretl  up  to  the  yates  of  the  castle,  alihouyh  tho  invaders  failul 
in  tlieir  principal  object,  which  was  to  kill,  or  make  misowr.  tlw 
Laird  of  Buccleuch.  It  occurs  in 


f.  iB9. 


in  the  Cotton  MS.  Calig.  B.  Vlll. 


" Pleaseth  rt  your  most  gracious  hichness  lo  beaduertised,  thit 
my  comptroller,  with  Raynald  Carnaby,  dosyted  licence  of  me 
to  invade  the  rculmo  ofHrotland,  forlbeannoysaunceofyoiirhiyh- 
nes  enemys,  wbcm  they  thouynt  l>est  exploit  by  theyinn  miyht 
be  done,  anil  to  haiie  to  concur  withe  theyme  tho  inhabilanls  of 
Northumberland,  suehe  as  was  towards  me  scrordiny  lo  tbeyro 
assembir,  and  as  by  tbeyro  discrriiotis  vpone  U>e  same  they 
shulde  ibinke  must  convenient ; and  soo  they  dyde  meet  vppon 
Monday,  Iwforo  iiiyht,  betny  the  iii  day  of  this  instant  nionethe.  at 
W’awhopo,  upon  Norihe  Tyne  water,  above  Tyndaill,  where  they 
were  lo  tho  number  ofxv  c men,  and  soo  invadet  Srolland  at  the 
hour  of  viii  of  Uio  clok  at  nyght,  at  t place  called  WbeJo  Causoy ; 

* JZooRtpotUoeafUod. 
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VII. 

Such  18  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall.—* 

Many  a valiant  knight  is  here; 

But  he,  the  chieftain  of  them  all, 

His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 

Beside  his  broken  s|>ear. 

Bards  lung  shall  tell, 

and  before  xi  of  the  rlok  dyd  lend  fiirth  a forrey  ofTyndnill  and 
Uyddudoill,  and  taido  all  die  reaydewo  in  a buxhnient,  and  ac- 
tyvely  did  act  v|K»n  a lowno  called  Brunxholin,  where  tiie  Lord  of 
Buclouah  dwellytlic,  and  imrpeNcd  llK-ynuvlvcii  with  a irayne  for 
hyni  lykc  to  hw  acciutomcd  manner,  in  ryivnge  to  all  frnyca ; 
allH-it.  tliat  knyifhl  h«  wax  not  at  home,  ami  xo  they  brynt  the 
BHid  Hranxliolni.  and  oUicr  luwnea,  an  to  »ay  Wludiestre,  w bi- 
chuitn-lMline,  and  Whelloy.  and  liaid ordered  thoyrnonelf,  hoo  that 
Sundry  of  iho  «iid  Lord  liuclou«h'i  »ervantji.  wImi  dyd  imuo 
fourthe  of  iuB  wu«  lakyn  priHOiu'ni.  They  dyd  not  levo 

one  iwu.'ie,  uno  »tak  of  como,  nor  one  *hyel,  without  Uie 
sate  of  the  xaid  Uuclouch  vribrynt  and  thtu  acrymajmd  and 
frayed  xuppoaed  the  Lord  of  Huclnu^  to  ho  witliin  iii  or 
iiii  niylea  to  liave  trayned  him  to  the  ba*hmt<nt ; and  boo  in 
breykinf  of  the  day  dyd  U»  forrey  and  the  hu*hnient  mote,  and 
recuied  homewunl.  niakinf  tlieyr  way  westward  from  tlieyr  inva- 
iion  to  lie  over  LyddoniiTaill.  as  intendinc  yf  the  fray  fronie 
tlM’yro  fiimt  entry  by  the  ttcntlf  wainlios,  or  olhorwyBO  by  wamy- 
itif,  ahulde  haiue  liono  fjrvon  to  Geilworlh  and  the  countney  of 
t^otlond  IhcyrcnlioutB  of  Uioyre  invasion ; wliicbo  Oeilworth  is 
fmni  tlio  Wlielcs  Causay  vi  myles,  that  thereby  Uic  Sr4jtu  sbulde 
have  comcn  furthur  \nito  ihejnno,  and  more  out  of  ordro:  and 
BOO  upon  sundry  food  consKlerntions,  liefoie  they  entered  Lyddera- 
doill,  as  well  arconiptinf  the  inliaiatanU  oi  Uie  sanio  to  Ixs 
towards  your  hishness,  and  to  enibree  Ihcyme  the  more  tbereliy, 
as  alsoo  to  tail  an  occasiiat  of  susiiect  tu  llie  Kinge  of  ticotts,  and 
his  counsoil),  to  be  taken  anenst  thoymo,  aniongw  iheyinoscives, 
nmdo  nrocJainicioiis,  comtiiandinr,  viwn  iiaynn  of  doihe,  assurance 
to  be  for  the  said  inhabitoiiU  of  Lydderadaill,  without  any  preju- 
dice or  hurt  to  lie  done  by  any  Inslysman  viilu  Uievnie,  and  too 
in  food  ordre  abowto  the  howre  of  ten  of  the  cJok  iiefore  none, 
vppon  Tewisday,  dyd  pass  thrmirh  the  said  Lyddvrsdaill,  whtni 
dyil  come  diverse  of  tlie  said  inhabitanis,  Uienj  to  my  servauntes, 
under  the  said  assurance,  oHbriiif  Uicymselfs.  with  any  service  lliey 
couthe  make  : and  thus,  thanks  lie  to  Goddo,  your  hifhncs'  sub- 
jects, aI)OMl  tlie  laiwro  of  xii  of  the  clok  at  none  Uie  same  dayc, 
came  into  this  your  lug  lines'  rcalmu,  brinfing  wt  theymo  above 
xl  Scottsmen  prisoiien,  one  of  tiawine  named  Scot,  of  tlie  sur- 
name and  kyn  of  the  said  Lord  of  Bucloufh,  and  of  his  luiwse- 
laiid  : they  brought  also  ccc  nowto.  and  nliovc  lx  l^e  and  iiuircs, 
kcpinjt  in  »avetie  fnimo  iossc  or  hiirte  all  your  said  hiKhnes  sul>- 
jecls.  Tlicre  was  alsoo  a towne,  called  Newhyffins.  hy  iliverse 
futinen  of  Tyiidaill  and  KyddeMlaill,  Inkyii  vp  of  tlie  night,  iiml 
B|)oyled.  wlwn  was  slnyno  ii  Scxiltsinen  of  the  said  Uiwne,  and 
many  ScotU  there  hurte ; your  higlines  sulut'cts  was  xiii  myles 
within  the  fruiitido  of  Seotlando,  and  is  from  my  house  at 
Werkwortlie,  nliove  lx  miles  of  the  most  evil  passagt;,  whore 
errnt  snawos  doth  lye  ; hrretolhro  the  some  townes  now  loynt 
hnilh  not  at  any  tymein  tht'  iiiynd  of  man  in  any  wans  been  enter 
prised  unto  nowe ; your  miloects  were  Ifaereto  more  encouraged 
for  the  better  advancement  of  your  highnes  servico,  tlie  said  Lord 
of  Biicloufh  lieyng  always  a murtall  enemy  to  this  your  Graces 
rcalnio,  and  be  dyd  say,  wiUiin  xiii  days  before,  lie  wouldo 
see  who  durst  lye  near  liym  i w t rnany  other  crucll  words,  the 
knowleilge  whereof  was  certainly  hoid  to  my  said  servaunts,  ^ 
fore  theyre  cnterjiricc  maid  vpon  him  ; most  humbly  besecchinf 
your  majesty,  that  youre  highnos  thanks  may  concur  vnlotheyme, 
whoso  names  be  bora  inclosnl.and  to  have  in  your  most  frackius 
memory,  the  poynfull  and  diligent  service  of  my  note  semmnte 
Wharton,  ancl  thus,  as  I am  most  boiinden,  shall  dispose  wtGiem 
that  bo  under  me  f . . . . animysauiice  of  your  highnes  enemys." 
In  resentment  of  tliis  liiray.  Buccleiicli,  with  ollirr  Border  cluefs, 
assianhimi  an  army  ofSOO  riders,  with  w hich  they  pcnetrateii  into 
Nu^iumlierlund,  and  laid  waste  the  country  os  far  as  tiw  banks 
of  Brnmish.  Tlioy  IwlHol,  or  defeated,  the  English  forces  oppo- 
sed to  tfwm,  and  returned  loaded  wiili  prey.— PtJOtBRTON'a  Uisto- 
TV,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

• I There  are  not  many  passages  in  English  poetry  more  iinpses- 
sive  than  some  parts  of  rnanxas  vii.  viii.  ix."— Jkffrbv.J 

» 8ir  Waller  8coti  of  Buccleuch  succuoiled  to  his  grandfather. 
Sir  Dnvul,  in  UN.  He  was  a bravo  and  powerful  liarun,  and  War- 
den of  the  West  .Marches  of  Scotland.  His  dealli  was  tlie  cooso- 
qucnco  of  a feud  liotwixt  Uie  Scotts  and  Kens,  the  hutury  of 
which  is  necessary,  to  explain  rapuated  allMtons  in  tlm  ronmnoo. 

In  the  year  ISM,  in  tlie  words  of  PiUcottio,  " the  Earl  of  Annis, 
and  the  rest  of  tlw  Douglasses,  mini  all  which  they  liked,  and  no 
man  cliiist  say  the  contrary ; wla'refore  the  King  (James  V.  then 
a minor)  was  heavily  dtspleased,  and  would  fain  have  been  out 
of  their  hands,  if  ho  might  by  any  way : And,  to  tliat  effect,  wnnite 
a (]utet  and  secret  letter  with  his  own  hand,  ami  sent  it  to  the  I.aird 
of  Buccleuch,  beseeching  him  that  lie  would  come  with  his  kin 
and  friend,  and  all  the  loree  tlrnt  bo  might  be,  and  meet  him  at 
Melross,  at  his  home-passing,  and  lliero  to  take  him  out  of  Uie 
Douglas^  hands,  and  to  put  liim  tu  liberty,  to  use  himself  among 
the  lavn  (rwO  of  his  lords,  as  ho  thinks  expedient. 

“This  letter  was  quieUy  directmi,  and  sent  by  one  of  the  King's 
own  secret  servants,  which  was  received  very  thankfully  by  the 
Laird  of  Buccleuch.  who  was  very  glmJ  thereof,  to  he  lait  to  sucli 
charges  and  familiarity  with  his  prince,  and  ilid  great  diligence  to 
perform  the  King's  wriUng,  ami  to  bring  the  matter  to  pass  as  the 
King  dcsmsl  t And,  to  that  afiect,  convened  all  liis  kin  and  friends, 
ami  all  that  would  do  lor  him,  to  rido  with  him  to  Mclro«.  when 
he  knew  of  the  King's  homcooming.  And  so  he  brought  with  him 
SIX  liumlivd  ^Mars,  of  I.Hhlesdide,  ami  Aiinandale.  oml  emmiry- 
men,  and  clam  Uieteobout,  and  hold  themsdirus  quiet  while  that 
the  King  rotumed  out  of  Jedburgh,  and  came  to  Melross,  to  re- 
main there  all  that  night. 


How  Lord  Walter  fell  !t 
When  startled  burahers  fled,  afar, 

The  furies  of  the  Border  war; 

When  I he  streets  of  high  Dunedint 
Saw  lances  gleam,  ana  falchions  redden, 

And  heard  the  slogan’s!  deadly  yell — 

Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell. 

*'  But  wlien  the  Lord  Hume,  Ctessfoord,  and  Femyherst,  (the 
chk-li  of  the  clan  of  Kerr,)  took  Uieir  leave  of  the  King,  and  re* 
tunieil  iKime,  tlien  apiwarra  tlio  Lord  of  Buccleuch  in  sight,  and 
his  comisiny  with  him,  in  an  arrayeil  bottle,  intending  tu  have  ftil* 
lillod  the  King's  |ieUtion.  mid  therefore  enmu  stouUy  forward  ua 
the  back  siilo  of  Haliden  bill.  By  Umt  the  Earl  of  Angns,  with 
George  Douglas.  Iiis  brother,  and  sundry  other  of  his  friends,  nee- 
ing  this  urmy  coming,  they  marvelled  what  Uw  matter  meant; 
while  at  Uic  fa%l  Um,>)'  know  tlio  Laird  of  Biiccleucli,  with  a oerrtaio 
cumiiany  of  the  thieves  of  Aniiomlalc.  With  him  they  were  lees 
afU-ared,  and  mnde  tlwin  manfully  to  tlie  field  contrary  them,  and 
said  to  the  King  in  tha  manner,  ‘Hir,  yon  ia  Buetdeueb.  aitd 
tliievos  of  Annandak)  with  him.  to  unlicset  yotu  Grace  fhiin  the 
gate,'  (i.  e.  inlemipt  ymir  iwssage.)  ' I vow  to  God  they  shall 
citlier  fight  or  lleo  ; and  yo  shall  tarry  liere  on  this  know,  and  ray 
brotlicr  George  with  you.  with  any  other  ootniNiny  you  please ; 
ami  1 shall  (tass.  and  put  jran  thieves  olT  Uic  ground,  and  rid  the 
gate  unto  your  Grace,  or  else  dw  for  it.'  The  King  tarriml  still  as 
was  devised  ; and  Gemgo  Douglas  with  liim,  anid  sundry  other 
lords,  such  os  tho  Earl  of  Lennox,  ami  the  Isrrd  Erskino,  arid  some 
of  the  King's  own  servants  ; but  all  the  lave  Irut)  passed  with 
the  E.iri  of  Angus  to  the  field  against  tho  Laird  of  Bueeiooch,  who 
jnyiiod  and  countered  cnielly  iMilh  the  saul  parlies  in  the  Add  of 
Damclinver,*  either  arniiut  other,  with  uncertain  vtctory.  Bui 
at  the  lost,  the  I.ord  Hume,  hearing  word  of  that  roattor  how  it 
stood,  returned  again  to  the  King  in  all  isisaflilo  liaste.  with  him 
the  Lairds  ol'Ossliionl  and  Pernyhinit,  to  the  number  of  fourscosa 
Biicani,  and  set  freshly  on  the  lap  ami  wing  of  the  Laird  of  Bue- 
cleuch's  field,  and  sliorlly  liare  Uieni  backward  to  the  ground; 
which  caused  the  Loinl  of  Buccleuch,  and  the  rest  of  his  fnends, 
to  TO  back  and  flee,  wliom  they  followed  and  chased  : and  eape* 
cinlly  tlio  Lainis  of  CcMfoortl  and  Ferayhint  followed  furkwaJM. 
till  at  the  foot  of  a |iath  tlie  Laird  of  Cessfoord  was  slain  by  tha 
stroke  of  a spear  by  an  Elliot,  who  was  thun  servant  to  the  Laird 
of  Buccleuch.  But  wlicn  tlie  I.aird  of  Cessfoord  vvaa  slain,  the 
chase  censed.  Tim  Earl  of  .\ngus  returned  again  with  grvat  mer* 
rincM  and  victory,  and  thanked  God  that  he  saved  liim  from  th^ 
chance,  and  luuscd  with  the  King  to  Melross,  where  they  re- 
mained all  Uint  nigiit.  On  tho  morn  they  passed  to  Edinburgh 
with  the  King,  who  was  very  sad  and  dolorous  of  the  slaughter  of 
tlio  Laird  of  Cessfoord,  ami  many  other  gentlemen  and  youenea 
■lain  by  the  Laird  of  Buccleuch,  containing  the  number  of  (bur* 
■core  and  tlAecn,  which  died  in  dulnnce  of  the  King,  and  at  tha 
command  of  his  writing." 

I am  not  tiie  first  who  has  atiomnteil  to  celebrate  in  veree  tha 
renown  of  this  ancient  baron,  ami  his  liazanlous  attempt  to  pro- 
cure his  sovereign's  freedom.  In  a Scottish  Latin  poet  we  &>d 
the  following  verses : — 

VAI.TBnn78  8C0TT8  BATXLPCHlTTg. 

Egrcgia  Boserpto  {schturr,  lOwrials  (iMta,  se  sllS  nhos  gsaUa  clsrsauadl 
JsGofao  V,  A*.  Chritll.  ISM. 

" IntraUta  slits,  nalUqoi  smjita  prtoram 
Anld,  ore  tiarUum  UHirsw,  uiriiMvs  qostit, 

Libsrutcni  slits  nliU  uanserlters  Rcgtsi 
Suta^UMii  lisne  R«g>  rtslUuisM  paras ; 

St  vlnck,  qusnU  0 Biooetuot  praciius  (fextre  1 
Sin  Tictns,  fslsss  ipa  )ac*,  pom  anlfflsm. 

Iloslies  vis  oocoU : Mam  site  rolMra  mraUs 
Atqusdtoua.  VimW,  Reg*  probsnts,  fidav 
Insiu  qoeii  snlmls  Tlrtus,  qoatqiM  sortor  sidor 
ObskM,  oteenrts  Dox  prnnsl  an  laottma  1" 

nrrosa  ex  omul  liisligia  SoMiea  Irelasiml,  Auctwa  Johan.  Jooalaaia  Afandm 
Dcrae  8c»lo,  IflOS. 

In  consequence  of  Iho  battle  of  Melrose,  there  ensued  a deadly 
feud  betwixt  the  nomea  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which,  in  spite  ofsdl 
means  used  to  bring  about  an  agrecnicnl,  raged  fur  many  yean 
upon  the  Borders.  Buccleuch  was  imiirtsoned.  and  his  eatatee 
furfeilod,  in  the  year  lor  levying  war  againsi  the  Kerrs,  a^ 
rostered  hr  act  of  Parliament,  daUxI  ISlli  M«^.h.  IMS,  during  the 
regency  of  Mary  of  Lorraine.  But  the  must  signal  act  of  violeaea. 
to  which  this  quarrel  gave  rise,  was  the  murder  of  Sir  Waluu  him- 
self, wito  was  slain  by  the  Kerrs  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  ia 
15SV.  This  U the  cvvnt  alluiled  to  in  aUumi  vii;  and  Uw  poem  ia 
supposed  to  open  shortly  aflor  it  had  token  place. 

The  feud  between  these  two  families  was  not  recoonilcd  in  ISM. 
wlien  both  chicflaius  paraded  tlw  streets  of  Edinburgh  with  thar 
fullowcrs,  and  it  was  expected  Ilnur  first  meeting  would  decada 
their  quarrel.  Rut,  on  July  14th  of  tho  same  year,  Colvil.  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bacon,  infunns  hini,  " that  Uiere  was  great  troublo 
iqion  the  Borders,  which  would  continue  idl  order  should  be  takao 
by  the  Queen  of  England  and  tlie  King,  bv  reason  of  the  tsro 
young  Scots  chienaimi,  (^furd  and  Baclugh,  and  of  the  pnMM 
necessitr  and  scarcity  of  corn  smungsl  the  Scots  Borderers  and 
riders.  Tliat  there  had  licen  a private  quarrel  betwixt  thoM«  two 
loinU  on  tho  Bonlem,  whirJi  was  like  to  have  turned  to  blood ; 
iKit  llio  fear  of  the  general  trouble  hod  tecoocned  tlM-m.  and  ijw 
injuries  wlucli  they  llHimrht  to  have  committed  agaiiuteaoh  otiwr. 
were  now  transfeired  umm  England  i not  unlike  that  emulatiao 
in  France  between  the  Baron  de  Birnn  and  Mona.  Jcveric,  who, 
lieing  both  ambitious  of  honour,  undertook  more  hazardotta  eater 
iiriscs  against  Uic  enemy,  tlian  they  would  have  done  if  they  had 
boon  at  concord  togeUwr."— Ontcu's  Memorialt,  voL  li  pl  67. 

I Edinburgh. 

$ Tho  war-cry,  or  gathering  word,  of  a Border  elan. 

* Daraarlek,  nssr  Mrtnw.  The  ptses  e(  eetdkM  is  uW  «alM  AJwasS 
FWhU  tnm  a oorrnpiioa  ot  SUraRM  FVU.  (S«a  Uw  Mkwttsisy  cf  UM  ■Wa- 
tWi  Honkr.wUr,  lorlaitlirr  psrticuUn  ooitcrnting  Uww  plaoa^sf  aQ  wteah 
. Uw  auUwt  ot  tha  Lay  was  olUiaalsIy  praprisuw.— Ed.] 
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VIII. 

Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity? 

Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  bles^  charityr  7 
No!  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine, 

In  mutual  pilgrimaKe,  they  drew ; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 
For  chiefs  their  own  red  falchions  slew  : 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Carr, 
While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter’d  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 

The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war. 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot  !* 

IX. 

In  sorrow  o’er  Lord  Walter’s  bier 
TTie  warlike  foresters  had  bent ; 

And  many  a flower,  and  many  a tear, 
OldTeviot’s  maids  and  matrons  lent : 

Bot  o’er  her  warrior’s  bloody  bier 
The  Ladye  dropp’d  nor  flower  nor  learlt 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o’er  the  slain. 
Had  lock’a  the  source  of  softer  wo ; 

.\nd  burning  prid^  omd  high  disdain. 
Forbade  tne  rising  tear  to  flow; 

Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisp’d  from  the  nurse’s  knee— 

" And  if  I live  to  be  a man, 

**My  father’s  death  revenged  shall  be  !”— 
Then  fast  the  mother’s  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant’s  kindling  cheek. 


All  loose  her  negligent  attire. 

All  loose  her  golden  hair, 

* JlBtaof  other  expedient  rvaort*^  to  Tor  stanchinr  the  feud  Iks- 
hrtittb*  SeotU  aiM  tlie  Kem.  there  wu  a boiul  executed  in  tS'jS, 
beitaeea  the  beatla  of  each  clan,  btndinx  ihemaclve*  to  |>crfi>nii 
nripiaeallT  the  fuur  princtpal  pdfrimafee  of  Scotland,  for  the  lie 
Mil  of  the  aoula  uf  liioae  of  tbeoppmite  name  who  had  falli-n  in 
Ika  saamt  Thia  indtmluru  is  pnntod  in  the  Mirutreify  uf  the 
fiBMrWk  Border.  But  either  it  never  took  ctfect,  or  cUe  tlie  feud 
■aa  mewed  Aortljr  aherwanla. 

Sid)  pactinns  were  not  iinrommon  in  feudal  limev ; and,  n« 
■Sic  ha  expected,  they  wero  often,  as  in  tlic  present  cane,  void 
•f  ike  eiA^rt  deaii^.  When  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  the  a'nowned 
MMMTof  Uwmrd  III.,  had  taken  the  town  of  Kvol  in  Gairony, 
keicamibcred  to  have  beard  that  liii  father  lay  there  Inirietl,  and 
dfcfcd  a hnodred  crowna  to  any  who  could  iliow  him  his  Knive. 
Avwyotd  man  appeared  before  Sir  Walter,  and  infonned  him  uf 
(ke  ewnner  of  bis  falher’a  deatli,  and  the  place  of  hi*  sepulture 
It  saaow  the  Lord  of  Mauny  had,  at  a peat  touinninciit,  unlmrsml, 
■d  wnended  to  the  dcoth,  a Gascon  kniirht,  of  the  htsete  of  Mire- 
poix. whuee  kinsitian  was  Bishop  of  Caiiihray.  For  this  dmi  he 
isMkiJS  at  feud  by  the  relations  of  the  kniirht,  until  he  oareed  to 
Mdatake  a ^arimaae  to  (he  shrine  of  St  James  of  Cointxwtel- 
ia,far  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  But  as  he  returned 
' the  town  of  Ityol,  after  acconiplislinient  of  liis  vow,  he 
■t  and  treacherously  slain,  by  the  kindreil  of  the  kiiiaht 
killed-  Sir  Walter,  cuidcd  by  the  old  man,  yisiled 
lawlyionih  of  his  fiilber:  and,  bavina  read  the  inscriplioii, 
eras  in  Latin,  be  caused  the  body  to  lie  raised,  and  Irons- 
I to  his  native  city  of  Valenciennea,  where  masses  wen>.  in 
thedays-oTProtAsart,  duly  said  fur  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate  pil- 
t^—CkronycU  qf  FnoiMAKT,  vol  i.  p.  133. 
t lOrig.  (tat  Edition.)  " The  Ladye  dropp’d  nor  ilgh  nor 

tMC"l 

1 The  family  of  Kirr,  Kerr,  or  Carr,*  was  virrv  powerful  on  tlio 
Bad^.  Fynes  Morrison  remarks,  in  his  Travels,  that  tlndr  inllu- 
Mcaexteodbrd  from  lbi<  villas  of  Preston-Grunfe  in  Lotliinn,  (o 
tkr  knots  of  En<land.  Cessford  Castle,  Uie  ancient  baronial  re- 
ddmee  of  the  family,  ia  situated  near  tlie  villaae  of  .Murcbattlu, 
vilhaD  taro  or  three  miles  of  the  Cheviot  Hills.  It  has  been  ii  idace 
efoeat  streiitrth  and  consequence,  but  is  now  ruinous.  Tr-iilition 
atont.  that  it  was  founded  by  Halbert,  or  Habby  Kerr,  a tneantic 
aramor.  eoncemme  whom  many  stories  are  current  in  Iloxbiireli- 
sIml  The  Duke  of  Roxburahe  ropresimts  Kerr  of  Cossford.  A 
dbciori  and  powerful  branch  of  the  same  name  own  the  .Manpns 
<f  LoShian  as  thw  chi«r.  Hence  the  distiDCtion  lietwixt  Kem  of 
CMdrifd  and  Fairnihiirt. 

I The  Crmnstouns,  Lord  Cranstoun,  are  an  ancient  Border 
fo^y.  whcMe  chief  seal  was  at  CrailiDf,  in  TevioUlale.  They 
vara  at  tha  time  at  feud  with  the  clan  of  Scott ; for  it  appears 
Ikat  Um  Ladr  of  Burcleuch,  in  1667,  beaot  the  I,aird  of  Cranstomi, 
aatiiac  hu  life.  Nevertheleas,  the  same  I'raiistuiin,  or  perhaps 
fiiane.  was  married  to  a dauimter  of  the  some  latly. 

t The  Bethunes  were  of  French  orixin,  ami  derived  their  name 
ftaa  a sinall  town  in  Artois.  There  were  several  distinfuish'-d 
fadiatw  of  the  Bethunea  in  the  neixhbouriny  province  of  Picardy ; 

aminhered  amotur  their  descendants  the  celebrated  One  du 
y:  atid  the  name  was  accounted  amuiix  the  most  noblo  in 
Tnieo,  while  au^ht  noble  remained  in  that  country.'  The  family 
* TW  VMM  IS  tpsU  fUSmmly  by  Ihs  varioo*  fsmiUis  who  bssr  It.  Carr  la 
oM  M ilw  noa  OBOvet.  hot  is  Um  moa  poMloai  rtadiaf . 

I Iteasstwoo  sttl  were  iliclalal  by  lbs  aumUon  of  rrmnes,  In 

B tbs  poan  WM  eeictaiaUy  vriuaa  ISL 
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Hung  Margaret  o’er  her  slaughter’d  sire, 
-Ana  wept  in  wild  despair. 

But  not  alone  the  bitter  tear 
Had  filial  grief  supplied; 

For  hondesB  love,  and  an.xiou3  fear, 

Had  lent  their  mingled  tide: 

Nor  in  her  mother’s  alter’d  eye 
Dared  she  to  look  for  syinpatny. 

Her  lover,  ’gainst  her  fathers  clan, 
With  Carr  in  arms  had  stood,t 
When  Mathouse-hurn  to  Melrose  ran, 
All  purjile  with  their  blood  : 

And  well  she  knew,  her  mother  dread, 
Before  Lord  Cranstoun  she  should  wed,5 
Would  see  her  on  her  dying  bed. 

XI. 

Of  noble  race  the  Ladye  came. 

Her  father  was  a clerk  of  fame. 

Of  Bethune’s  line  of  Picardiedl 
He  lenrn’d  the  art  that  none  may  name. 
In  Padua,  far  beyond  the  seii.^ 

.Men  said,  ho  changed  his  mortal  frame 
By  feat  of  magic  mystery ; 

For  when,  in  studious  mood,  he  paced 
St.  Andrew’s  cloistor’tl  hall,** 

Hi.s  form  no  darkening  shadow  traced 
Upon  the  sunny  wall  !tt 


.And  of  his  skill,  as  bards  avow,  * 't-  “ 

He  taught  (Imi  Ladye  fair. 

Till  to  her  bidding  she  could  bow 
The  viewless  forms  of  air.tt 
And  now  she  sits  in  secret  bower 
In  old  Lord  David’s  western  tower, 

of  Bcthiine,  or  Bcatoun,  in  Fife,  produced  three  learned  and  dif- 
niftcfl  i>rclalcs  ; namely.  Cardinal  Bi-atnn,  and  two  successive 
Archhiaholu  of  Glasgow,  all  of  whom  flourished  alaiut  the  date  oI 
the  romance.  Of  this  family  was  descended  Dame  Janet  Beaton, 
Lady  Bucrleiich.  widow  of  Hir  Walter  Scott  of  Brenksome.  She 
was  a woman  of  masculine  spirit,  as  aroieari-d  fruiti  her  riding  at 
tlie  la-nd  of  her  son's  clan,  niter  lR*r  liusfiand's  niunler.  SIh>  also 
IMissessfd  the  hcredilnry  ahiliiiiai  of  her  family  in  such  a degrt-e. 
that  the  siiiierstition  of  the  vulgar  imiiutt-d  them  to  siirtematural 
knowh-dge.  With  Uiis  was  mingled,  by  faction,  tlie  foul  ocrusa- 
lion,  of  her  having  iiiMuenced  Queen  Mary  lo  ihe  murder  of  her 
huslmnd.  One  of  tla>  placards,  preserved  in  llurhuimn's  Detection, 
accusii  of  Dumley's  niuider '' tlie  Eric  of  Roth  well,  Mr.  James 
Haifour,  the  (lersuun  of  Fliske,  Mr.  David  Chalmers,  black  .Mr. 
John  S|icns,  mIhi  was  principal  deviser  uf  the  niiirder  ; and  the 
(iuene,  asaenling  thiurto,  throw  the  iiersuaiion  of  the  Eric  Both- 
well,  and  the  xeitchcrajt  qf  Ijidy  Huckleuch." 

^ t’aiiua  wuM  lung  supiHiseil,  by  the  Scottish  (R'nsants,  to  be  tlia 
iirinci|>at  scliool  of  nernimnncy.  The  Earl  of  0<>wrie.  slain  nt 
Perth,  in  I6l>0,  pretended,  during  his  studies  in  Italy,  lo  have  nc- 
(|uire<l  suine  knowledge  uf  Ihe  cabala,  by  which,  he  said,  ho  could 
charm  siinkew,  niid  work  other  miracles  : and,  in  particular,  could 
iiroduce  childr»>n  williout  Ihe  intercourse  of  the  suxo*.— See  iho 
Exnminniiun  of  W'emyss  of  Btigie  before  tlw  Privy  Council,  con- 
cerning Cowrie's  Conspiracy. 

••  [First  Edition—”  Bl.  KentUrtme'e  hall."— St.  Mungo,  at 
Kcntigeni.  is  the  (latron  saint  uf  (Htugote.] 

" The  shadow  uf  a necromancer  is  independent  of  th«  son. 
Glycas  informs  us,  that  Simon  Mugtw  mused  his  shadow  to  go 
before  him.  making  people  believe  it  was  an  attendant  spirit.— 
Hktwood’b  lUemrchle,  p.  475  The  vulgar  conceive,  that  when 
a class  of  stuilent*  have  made  a certain  prr>gre*s  in  their  mystic 
studies,  they  art*  obliged  to  mn  through  a subterraneous  hall,  where 
the  devil  literally  catches  the  himinxMl  in  the  race,  unicra  he  crossea 
the  hall  so  speeililr.  that  the  arch  enemy  can  only  apprehend  hia 
shadow.  Ill  tlie  latter  cose,  the  person  of  tlie  sage  never  after 
throws  any  shade ; and  tlaise,  wIh)  liave  thus  lo$t  their  aiiadout, 
always  prove  the  liest  magicians. 

I!  The  Scottish  vulgar,  w ithout  having  any  very  defined  notion 
of  tiK'ir  iittriliutes,  lielievo  in  llic  existence  of  an  iiitermcdiato 
class  of  spirits,  residing  in  the  air,  or  in  the  waters  ; to  whose 
agency  they  nsciihe  lluotls,  storms,  and  all  such  plienomena  a.s 
their  own  phiirsutphy  raniHit  readily  explain.  They  are  supiMwed 
lo  interfere  in  iIk*  altaini  of  mortals,  sometimes  with  a malevolent 
puqMMM!.  Olid  sometimes  wrili  milder  views.  It  is  said  fur  cx^ 
nniple,  that  a mllant  baron,  having  returned  from  the  Holy  Land 
to  his  ca.stle  orDrumnielxiar,  found  his  fair  lady  nursing  a healthy 
child,  who.se  birth  did  not  by  any  means  correspond  lothpdateof 
hif  departure.  Such  an  occtiirance,  to  tlie  credit  of  the  dames  of 
the  Crusaders  be  it  stioken,  was  so  rare,  llial  it  nijuired  a mira* 
culoiB  sohiiion.  Tne  Inoy,  Ihercfore,  was  believed,  when  she 
avcrrwl  confidently,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Tweed  had  issued  fr^ 
the  river  wliih*  she  was  walking  ui>on  its  hank,  and  compelled 
her  lo  submit  to  his  embraces  : and  the  name  of  Tweedio  was 
h»*slow  i*d  upon  the  child,  w lio  aftcrw  anUliecnmo  Baron  of  Drum- 
mel/iar.  and  chief  of  a ftowerful  clan.  To  tlwse  spiriu  were  also 
ascribed,  in  Scotland,  the 

— “ Airy  lougucs,  Ulsl  syUsbU  own’s  nsoMi, 

On  loa  Is,  sod  riiiorss,  snl  ilMsrt  wlkVxuasas.*' 

When  the  workmen  wore  engaged  in  erocting  the  ancient  church 
of  Old  Deer,  fat  Aberdeenshire,  upon  a amalT  hill  called  Bisaau, 
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And  listens  tu  a heavy  sound, 

That  moans  the  mossy  tu^ets  round. 

Is  it  the  roar  of  Teviot’s  tide, 

That  chafes  against  the  scaur’s*  red  side? 

Is  it  the  wind,  that  swings  the  oaks  7 
Is  it  the  echo  from  the  rocks 7 
what  may  it  be,  the  heavy  sound, 

That  moons  old  Branksoine’s  turrets  round  7 

XIII. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound. 

The  ban-dogs  bay  and  howl ; 

And,  from  the  turrets  round. 

Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 

In  the  hall,  both  squire  and  knight 
Swore  that  a storm  w'as  near, 

And  looked  forth  to  view  the  night : 

But  the  night  was  still  and  clear ! 

XIV. 

From  the  sound  of  Teviot’s  tidei 
Chafing  with  the  mountain’s  side. 

From  the  groan  of  the  w-ind-swung  oak. 

From  the  sullen  echo  of  the  rock. 

From  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm. 

The  Ladye  knew  it  well  1 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Flopd  that  rookc. 

And  he  call’d  on  the  Spirit  of  the  FelL 

XV. 

BIVEB  SPIRIT. 

**  Sleep’st  thou,  brother  7”— 

MOUSTTAIN  BPiarr. 

— “ Brother,  nay— 

On  my  hills  the  moon-beams  play. 

Prom  Craik-cross  to  Skelfhill-pen, 

By  every  rill,  in  every  glen, 

Merry  elyes  their  morris  pacing, 

To  avrial  minstrelsy. 

Emerald  rings  on  brown  heath  tracing. 

Trip  it  deft  and  merrily. 

Up,  and  mark  their  nimble  feet ! 

Up,  and  list  their  music  sweet !” — 

XVI. 

RIVER  SPIRIT. 

“ Tears  of  an  imprisoned  maiden 
Mix  with  my  polluted  stream  ; 

Margaret  of  Branksome,  sorrow-laden. 

Mourns  beneath  the  moon’s  pale  beam. 

ther  wero  lurpriaod  to  find  that  the  work  won  impeded  bp  onper- 
natuml  ofaatacics.  At  length,  the  Spirit  of  the  River  was  heard 
to  say, 

“ Ii  ii  not  here,  it  h not  here, 

Thkt  ye  rfmll  boikl  the  ehur^  of  Deer ; 

Bill  Ml  TapiiUerp, 

Where  nuiijr  ■ oorpm  RmII  lie." 

The  site  of  the  edifice  was  acoordinglr  transferred  to  Taptillery, 
an  eminence  at  some  distance  (him  ttur  place  whum  the  miililinc 
had  been  commenced  — Maopahlanb’b  MSS.  I mention  tiKMe 
poplar  fabica,  because  the  introduction  of  the  River  and  Moun- 
tain Spirits  may  not,  at  (irst  sight,  seem  to  accord  with  the  general 
tone  of  the  romance,  and  the  supereiitions  of  the  country  wIh'fo 
the  ocene  is  laid. 

* Scaur,  a iireorpitous  bank  of  earth. 

t Tlos  was  the  usual  appellation  of  the  marauder*  upon  tlie 
Borders ; a profetaion  diligently  piinuod  by  the  inhabitants  on 
both  sides,  and  by  none  more  actively  nml  racceMflilly  than  hy 
Bucoleueli’s  clan.  Long  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  the  moss- 
troopers, although  sunk  m reputation,  and  no  longer  enjoying  the 
pretext  of  national  hostility,  coiitinueil  to  laimiin  llieir  calling. 

Puller  include*,  among  the  wonders  of  Ciimheriand,  "The  moss- 
trooper* I M strange  in  the  condition  of  their  living,  if  considered 
in  their  Ortwtnal,  Inereate.  Height,  Detojf.  and  Rutne. 

" I OrUylnal.  I mneeiva  them  the  same  called  Borderor*  in 
Mr.  Camden  ; and  cliaracterizeil  hy  him  to  be  a trUd  and  toarlllee 
people.  They  are  called  moee-troopere.  heeause  dwelling  in  tlie 
mosses,  and  nding  in  troo|M  together.  They  dwell  in  the  bounds, 
or  meeting,  of  the  two  kiiurdoms,  but  obey  the  laws  of  neither. 
They  ooine  to  church  as  seloom  as  the  SlMli  of  Felmiary  comes  into 
the  kalendar. 

"S.  Inereaee.  When  BnglatMl  and  Soot  land  were  united  in 
Oreal  Britain,  they  that  (iirmcriy  livi>d  by  hostile  incursiona.  be- 
took themsolvos  to  tbo  rubbing  of  their  neichlHjur*.  Their  soni 
are  free  nf  the  trade  by  their  fathers'  copy.  They  are  like  to  Job, 
not  in  piety  end  poticnce,  but  in  sudden  pienty  ond  poverty : some- 
tiroes  having  flocks  and  h*‘rde  in  the  morning,  none  at  night,  nnd 
perchance  many  again  next  day.  They  may  give  for  their  motto, 
vtvUur  ex  rapto,  stealing  from  tlieir  honest  neighboum  what  tliny 
■ometiroes  r«<iuiro.  TItey  are  a nest  of  homoU  ; strike  one,  and 
■tir  all  of  them  almut  your  ears.  Indeed,  if  they  promise  safbly 
to  runduot  a traveller,  they  will  perform  it  with  ine  fidelity  nf  a 
Turkish  janizary ; otherwise,  wo  be  tu  him  that  falloth  into  their 
qoartersl 


Tell  me.  thou,  who  view’s!  the  stars, 

When  snail  cease  the^  feudal  jars  7 
What  shall  be  the  maiden’s  fate  7 
Who  shall  be  the  maiden’s  mate  7” — 

XVII. 

MOUNTAIN  SPIRIT. 

“ Arthur’s  slow  wain  his  course  doth  roll. 

In  utter  darkness  round  the  pole ; 

The  Northern  Bear  lowers  black  and  grim ; 
Orion’s  studded  belt  is  dim ; 

Twinkling  faint,  and  distant  far. 

Shimmers  through  mist  each  planet  star; 

III  majr  1 read  their  hi^h  decree ! 

But  no  kind  influence  deign  they  shower ' 

On  Teviot’s  tide,  and  Branksome’s  tower, 

Till  pride  be  quell’d,  and  love  be  free.” 

xvm. 

The  unearthly  voices  coast. 

And  the  heavy  sound  was  still; 

It  died  on  the  river’s  breast, 

It  died  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

But  round  Lord  David’s  tower 
The  sound  still  floated  near ; 

For  it  ning  in  the  Lndye’s  bower, 

And  it  rung  in  the  Ladye’s  ear. 

She  raised  her  stalelv  head, 

And  her  heart  throob’d  high  with  pride; — 
“Your  mountains  shall  bond, 

And  your  streams  ascend. 

Ere  Margaret  be  our  foeman’s  bride!* 

XIX. 

'The  Ladye  sought  the  lofty  hall. 

Where  many  a bold  retainer  lay. 

And,  with  Jocund  din,  among  them  all 
Her  TOn  pursued  his  infant  play. 

A fancied  moss-trooper, t the  boy 
The  truncheon  of  a spear  bestrode, 

And  round  the  hall,  rignt  merrily 
In  mimic  forayt  rode. 

Even  bciu-ded  knights,  in  arms  grown  old. 

Share  in  his  frolic  gambols  bore, 

Albeit  their  hearts  of  rugged  mould, 

Were  stubborn  as  the  steel  they  wore 
For  the  gray  warriors  prophesied. 

How  the  brave  boy,  m future  war, 

Should  tame  the  Unicorn’s  pride,§ 

Exalt  the  Crescent  and  the  Star.ll 

" a Heifrht.  Amounting,  forty  year*  ^ce,  to  aamc  thoumuM.*. 
TIkmc  compelled  tlie  vicinage  to  purchni>i>  their  security.  I,y  pay- 
ing  a constant  rent  to  them.  When  in  th<Hr  m.-alest  ht.-ight,  they 
hail  two  great  enemic*,— Lmrt  qf  the  Land,  and  the  Lord 
ifilUam  Hoioard  nf  Smoorth.  He  sent  many  of  tliem  to  Car* 
lisle,  to  that  place  where  the  officer  doth  ahrajn  his  rpork  bey 
daylight.  Yet  these  moss-troopers,  if  possibly  they  Baitld  pro- 
cure the  pardon  for  a condemne<l  iiersnn  of  tlieir  company,  wnoM 
advance  grcal  aunii  out  of  tlH*ir  common  stock,  who.  in  such  a 
case,  cast  in  their  lot-t  amongst  themselves,  and  all  have  one 
purse. 

" t.  Decay.  Caused  hy  the  wisdom,  valour,  and  diligence  of  the 
Right  Homnimhie  Charles  I/ird  Hiivvnrd,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  %,-ho 
rootiil  these  English  Tories  wilh  hw  regiment.  Hi*  severity  unto 
thi'in  will  not  only  Im>  excuserl,  but  commended,  by  the  jnrht^io^ 
who  consider  how  our  gn-nt  lawyer  doth  riesenbe  such  penoao, 
who  are  solemnly  outinwmi.  Bracto.s,  lib.  vfii.  trac.  a ran,  H. 
— * Et  tunc  gerunt  caput  lupinum,  ita  quod  sine  jvdicUM  ka- 
qulsUhme  rite  pereant,  cl  secum  mum  judirfutn  portent;  et 
tnrrltn  sine,  lege  jKreunt.  mii  secundum  legem  vivere.  recueo- 
runt  ■ Thenceforwnnl  (after  that  they  arc  outlawed)  they  w«n 
a wolfs  head,  so  ihot  theylawftilly  may  lie  destroyed,  withosrt  any 
judicial  inquisition,  ns  wIki  carry  their  own  conurmnatiun  about 
them,  and  deservedly  die  without  law,  berauM  they  irfbaed  to 
live  nceoniing  to  law.' 

"S.  Rulne.  .‘?iich  wa.s  the  success  of  this  worthy  lord’*  spwrity. 

that  he  made  n thomueh  refiimintion  among  them  ; and  the  rtag- 
Icnilerx  being  destrnyea.  tlie  rest  arc  rcrluci^  to  legal  olx-dieiieo, 
aad  so.  I trust,  will  continue."— Pcllbr'b  Worthies  of  JSngimd. 
p.  ?te 

The  Inst  nublic  mention  of  moss-troopers  orcura  dartug*  the 
civil  war*  of  the  iTth  eenturr,  when  many  ordinances  of  Pat^ 
ment  were  din»cted  ngriinst  them. 

I Foray,  a prwintory  inroad. 

f [This  line,  of  which  the  metre  appeani  dofbetive,  wonld  huvu 
its  ftill  complement  of  feet  according  to  the  pruminciation  of  the 
poet  liimself— a*  oil  who  were  familiar  with  nis  utterance  of  the 
letter  r will  Iwnr  testimony.— En.] 

I The  arms  of  the  Kerr*  of  Cossfbrd  were.  Vert  on  a cherrroB. 
betwixt  three  tinieoms' heads  nrssed  argent,  three  mnlleta  s«Me; 
crest,  n unicorn's  heail  emsc<l  proper.  The  Scotts  of  Bueckueh 
boro,  Or,  on  a bend  axuic  ; a star  of  six  points  betwixt  two  i 
coot*  of  the  (inL 
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XX. 

The  Ladye  forgot  her  purpose  high, 

One  moment,  and  no  more; 

One  moment  gazed  with  a mother’s  eye, 

As  she  paused  at  the  arched  door : 

Then  from  amid  the  armed  train. 

She  call’d  to  her  William  of  Duloraine.* 

XXI. 

A stork  moss-trooping  Scott  was  he, 

As  e'er  couch’d  Border  lance  by  knee ; 
Through  Solway  sands,  through  Tarras  moss, 
Blinc^old,  he  knew  the  paths  to  cross; 

^ wily  turns,  by  desperate  bounds, 

Had  baffled  Percy’s  best  blood-hounds  ;t 
In  Cske,  or  Liddel,  fords  were  none. 

But  he  would  ride  them,  one  by  one ; 

Alike  to  him  was  time  or  tide, 

December's  snow,  or  July’s  pride; 

Alike  to  him  was  tide  or  dme, 

Moonless  midnight,  or  matin  prime: 

Steady  of  heart,  ana  stout  of  hand. 

As  eirer  drove  prey  from  Cumberland ; 

Fhre  times  outlawed  had  he  been, 

By  England’s  King,  and  Scotland's  Queen. 


XXII. 

“ Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 

Mount  thee  on  the  wightest  steed ; 

Spare  not  to  spur,  nor  stint  to  ride. 

Until  thou  come  to  fair  Tweedsidc ; 

And 'm  Melrose’s  holy  pile 

Seek  thou  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary’s  aisle. 

Greet  the  Father  well  from  me; 

Say  that  the  fated  hour  is  come, 

* TVb  lands  of  Deloraine  aro  joined  to  thane  of  Buccleuch  in 
Esnek  FotmL  They  wero  iiumcinanally  puivoued  br  the  Biic- 
dneh  &inily.  under  the  ■iroiifc  title  of  orcuiiancy,  olthouxh  no 
chaiter  wan  obtained  from  the  crown  until  IMS.  Like  other  pot- 
mmkmt.  the  iandn  of  DeJoniine  were  occaatonnlly  rranted  by  them 
lafusak.  or  kinnmeo,  for  Border  Mr\icc.  Sat^lb  incntionn, 
iMiS  the  twenty-four  trentlcmoD-penaionera  of  the  family,  “ Wil- 
im  Scott,  commonly  called  Cta-at-t/ie-Black,  who  had  the  land* 
«f  Xctlwr  Deloraine,  for  hia  aervioe  ” And  axain,  '*  Thit  Wil 
iaa  af  Dehiraioe.  conunonly  called  Cui-ct-t/ie- Black,  war  a bro 
thtref  the  ancient  houre  ol  Haininr.  which  huure  of  Hainins  it 
1 ftom  the  ancieiit  houM  of  Hannendcan.*’  The  land*  of 
now  gpn  an  earl'e  title  to  the  ilercendani  of  Henry, 
i •nrriTinir  ac»n  of  Cite  Ducheee  of  Buccleuch  and  Mnn- 
I have  endearoured  to  five  William  of  Deloraine  the 
n which  characterized  the  Borderen  nf  liii  day  ; for  which 
I can  only  plead  ProwMrt'e  apoiosy,  that.  **  it  bclnivoth,  in  a 
lyaact,  oome  to  be  fiilrabe  and  outrascoua,  to  maynteyne  and 
' '*-i|ae  the  peaaable.''  Ai  a contraet  to  my  Marchman,  I bey 
I to  traaeCTibe,  from  the  eame  author,  the  ipeech  of  Anieiyot 
«B.  a eaptaia  of  the  Adrentiirouii  Compantane,  a robber,  and 
apoiaaer  of  thn  country  of  AuTeryne,  who  liad  been  bribed  to  sell 
wwytndda.  and  to  assume  a more  bunoiirable  military  life 
' the  banners  of  the  Earl  of  Armaynnc.  But  " when  ho  ro- 
■red  alia  this,  be  was  sorrowful ; his  tresour  he  thought  ho 
I ma€  mynirsiho ; he  was  wonte  dayly  to  terrhe  for  newo 
I,  whmye  encresed  his  profyte.  and  then  he  lawo  that 
I dosed  fVo*  hyro.  Then  ho  sayde  and  imoyrned,  timt  to 
pyA  aad  to  mbbe  (all  thynn  considered)  was  a yood  lyfe,  and  so 
d bym  of  his  yood  doiny.  On  a tyme,  lie  said  to  his  old 

aynos.  * Sirs,  there  is  no  spurtc  nor  ylory  in  this  worldc 

^ ice  men  of  worre,  but  to  use  suehc  lyfe  as  wo  have  done  in 
tynw  pasL  What  a joy  was  it  to  us  when  wo  rode  forth  at  ndven- 
liR.  end  sofnlrme  found  hr  the  way  a riche  priour  or  merclmunt, 
«a  raate  of  muleites  of  Mountpellyer,  of  Narbonne,  of  Lymens, 
sf  Punyans,  of  Besyurs.  of  Tholous,  or  of  Careasonno,  laden  with 
of  Bnisnels,  nr  pnlire  ware  comynye  fVo  the  fayres,  or  laden 
uithspyeery  fitt  Bntyes,  fro  Damas,  or  IVo  Alysnundre  : whatso- 
asur  w«  met.  all  was  ours,  or  els  ransoumed  at  our  plcastues  ; 
^yly  we  yate  new  money,  and  the  ryllaynes  of  Anvcrenc  and  of 
Lyawya  daylypraryded  and  brouyht  to  uur  castell  wheto  meic, 
wynes,  benes.  and  frtte  mottons,  pullayne.  and  wyldo  foulc  < 
wa  wm  caer  fumyshed  as  tho  we  had  been  kings.  When  we 
ruAi  Ibstlw,  aJI  the  eountrry  trymbled  for  feore  t all  was  ours 
Mug  sad  cosnynye.  How  tok  we  Carlast,  I and  the  Bouryo  of 
Oasspusye,  and  I and  Perot  of  Berooys  took  Caluset ; how  dyd 
wt  aeale.  with  l^il  arde,  (he  strong  castell  of  Marqucll.  per- 
' to  the  Erl  Dolnhyn : I kept  it  nat  past  fvye  davs,  but  I 
‘ fcr  it.  on  a tern  table,  iVvo  tho*isanae  franket.  and 

loa  thoosande  for  the  love  of  the  Erl  DolphTn't  children 

Bp  oiy  Ayth,  this  was  a fiiyre  and  a yood  lyfb  I wherefore  I re- 
wlfc  sora  daoeyved,  in  that  I have  rendered  up  the  fhr 
Ab^ : for  it  woldo  have  kept  fhi  alle  the  worldo,  and 


ihi  day«  that  I gave  it  op,  it  was  fournyshed  with  ryt^lles , to 
hyaabna  kept  seven  yare  without  any  re-vrtayllinye.  This  Erl 


cf  AriDVoake  bath  delved  me  t Olyve  Barbe,  and  Perot  le  Ber 
aoys.  saewed  to  me  bow  1 sholde  repente  myselfe ; cerlayne  I 
MBS  repente  roysclfe  of  what  I have  done."— Froissajit,  voL 
a p.  IK. 

* The  kir^B  and  heioea  of  Scotland,  os  well  as  the  Border-riders. 
USES  sonsaUmaa  obliged  to  study  bow  to  evade  the  pursuit  of 
isodhotmds.  Barbour  informs  us,  that  ICobett  Bruco  was  rc- 
POUodly  backed  by  sleuth-docs.  On  one  nrrasion.  he  ea- 


And  to-night  he  shall  watch  with  thee, 

To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb  : 

For  this  will  be  Sl  Michael’s  night. 

And,  though  stars  be  dim,  the  moon  is  bright; 

And  the  Cross,  of  bloody  red, 

Will  point  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead. 

, XXIII. 

‘ What  he  gives  thee,  see  thou  keep ; 

Stay  not  thou  for  food  or  sleep : 

Be  It  scroll^  or  be  it  book. 

Into  it,  Knight,  thou  must  not  look ; 

If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn  ! 

Better  had’st  thou  ne’er  been  bom." — 

XXIV. 

’*  O swiftly  can  speed  dapple-gray  steed, 

Which  drinks  of  the  'Teviot  clear ; 

Ere  break  of  day.’’  the  Warrior  ’gan  say, 

.Again  will  I be  here : 

And  safer  by  none  may  thy  errand  be  done. 

Than,  noble  dame,  by  me ; 

Letter  nor  line  know  I never  a one. 

Were’t  my  neck-verse  at  Hairibee.’’t 

XXV. 

Soon  in  his  saddle  sate  he  fast. 

And  soon  the  steep  descent  he  past. 

Soon  cross’d  the  sounding  barDicnn,f 
And  soon  the  Teviot  side  he  won. 

Eastward  tho  wooded  path  he  rode. 

Green  hazels  o’er  his  basnet  nod ; 

He  pass’d  the  Peelll  of  Goldiland, 

And  cross’d  old  Borthwick’s  roaring  strand ; 
Dimly  he  view’d  the  Moat-hills  mound, 

Where  Druid  shades  still  flitted  round  :1T 

caped  by  wndiny  a tmw-«hot  down  a brook,  and  ajccndinf  ioto  a 
tree  by  a branch  wliich  overhung  the  water ; thu*  leavuiy  no 
trace  on  land  of  hi*  fboutrpi,  lie  baflied  the  acent  Tbe  purauen 
came  up : 

" Ryetx  to  the  born  tiui  puqrt  v«rr, 

(lot  the  •i«ath-lian(]  niaiW  •tliulny  di«r. 

And  waoeryl  Uog  tywe  U and  ftt. 

That  he  na  ortain  cate  oouih  ya  ; 

Till  at  (he  taai  that  John  of  Limie 
Peraeuvu  the  tiund  the  aieuih  lame.'* 

. The  Bruce,  Book  vU. 

A Eure  way  of  itopping  the  dog  wa*  to  spill  blood  upon  (ho 
track,  wiiich  destroyed  the  discriminating  ftncocas  of  kit 
scent.  A captive  was  sometimes  sacrificed  on  such  oecojiions. 
Henry  iIm  Miiutrcl  tells  a romantic  story  of  Wallace,  found- 
ed on  this  circumstance The  hero's  little  band  bad  bwn  join- 
ed by  an  Irislimnn,  named  Fawdoun,  or  Padr.ean,  a dark , savage, 
and  suspicious  character.  After  a sharp  skiiiiiisb  at  Black-Erne 
Side,  y>  allace  was  forced  to  retreat  with  only  sixteen  follow- 
ers. The  English  pursued  with  a Border  tUuih-irateh,  or  blood- 
hound. 

" In  Orhlrrland  Ihcrr  was  that  hratctMt  head, 

Siktr  of  aernt,  to  follow  them  (hat  fled  ; 

So  was  hs  usnl  in  amt  Lkktnilail, 

While  (L  a ti/f)  alte  gal  blood  no  tiKing  migtRaTaiL” 

In  the  retreat,  Fawdoun,  tirmi,  or  ofTectin?  to  be  so.  would 

Kno  farther.  Wallace,  having  in  vain  argued  with  niro.  in 
sty  anger  struck  off  his  head,  and  continued  the  retreat.  When 
the  English  CAmc  up,  their  hound  stayed  upon  the  dead  body : — 

'*  Ths  afetiUi  stopped  at  Fawdoo,  Rill  sha  Mood, 

Ncr  farther  wouhl  fra  lime  ibe  fund  the  blood.” 

The  story  concludes  with  a fine  Gothic  scene  of  terror.  Wah 
lace  took  refuge  in  the  solitary  tower  of  Gask.  Hero  be  was  dis- 
turbed at  midnight  by  the  blast  of  a horn.  Ho  sent  out  hit 
attendants  by  two  and  two.  but  no  one  retumi*d  with  lidinn.  At 
length,  when  ho  was  left  alone,  tito  sound  was  heard  still 
louder.  The  champion  descended,  swonl  in  hand ; and,  at  the 
gate  of  tho  tower,  was  encountered  hy  the  headless  spectre  of 
Fawdoun,  whom  he  hod  sluin  so  rashly.  Wallace,  in  great 
terror,  fled  up  into  the  tower,  lure  open  tlie  boards  of  a window, 
leapt  down  bfle<*n  feet  in  height,  and  continued  his  flight  up  (he 
river.  Looking  luick  to  Gask.  be  discovered  llic  tower  on  Arc,  and 
Uie  form  of  Fawdoun  u{Kin  (Iks  hattlemcnis,  dilated  to  an  im- 
mense size,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a blazinR  rafter.  The  Min- 
strel concludes, 

“ Truk  ryght  wcls,  that  sll  this  b*  sooth  inlcsd, 
flupposinglt  be  no  point  of  the  cn«<t.  ” 

The  WaUiire,  Book  r. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  extracted  this  talc  as  a samide  of  Hcary's  poetry. 
—Spechneni  nf  EnglUh  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

t Httirihee,  the  iilace  of  executing  the  B«*rdtT  Marauders  at  Car- 
lisle. Tho  neck-verte  is  tho  lieginning  of  Uu*  5lst  Psalm,  Mfserew 
wief,  Ac.,  anciently  rend  by  criminals  claiming  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  1“  In  the  rough  but  spirited  sketch  of  t he  m^uding  Bor- 
derer, and  in  the  naivetf  of  nis  last  declaration,  tbe  readar  wffl 
recognise  soine  of  the  most  striking  feature*  of  the  aocieot  bal- 
lad.'’—Crfficof /frrfcir.]  , « 

JBarbtcan,  tl»e  tiefenco  of  tho  outer  gate  of  a feudal  castle. 

Peel,  a Border  tower.  . . . 

TT  Tliis  is  a round  artificial  mount  near  Ilawick,  wfaicb,  ftoiB 
its  name,  (,^0t.  Ang.  Sas.  CottcUium,  Conventut,) /mM 
ptob^ly  nncRuitly  used  as  a place  for  luscmblinf  a natioou 
council  of  the  aiuaceut  tribes.  There  are  many  such  moundi 
In  pcolland  and  they  are  sometimes  fait  raHv.  of  a souare  Mnas 
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LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


In  Hawick  twinkled  many  a light ; 

^hind  him  soon  they  set  in  night ; 

And  soon  he  spurr’d  his  courser  keen 
^neath  the  tower  of  Hazeldean.* 

XXVI. 

The  clattering  hoofs  the  watchmen  mark 
“Stand,  ho ! thou  courier  of  the  dark.”— 

“ For  Branksoine,  ho!”  the  knight  rejoin’d. 
And  left  the  friendly  tower  behind. 

He  turn’d  him  now  from  Teviotside, 

And,  guided  by  the  tinkling  rill, 

Northward  the  dark  ascent  did  ndc. 

And  gained  the  moor  at  HorsUehill ; 

Broad  on  the  left  before  him  lay. 

For  many  a mile,  the  Roman  way.t 

XXVII. 

A moment  now  ho  slack’d  his  speed, 

A moment  breathed  his  panting  stera ; 

Drew  saddle-girth  and  corslet-band. 

And  loosen’d  m the  sheath  his  brand. 

On  Minto-crags  the  moonbeams  glint,t 
Where  Barnhill  hew’d  his  bed  of  Hint; 

Who  flung  his  outlaw’d  limbs  to  rest. 

Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nest. 

Mid  clifTs,  from  whence  his  eagle  eye 
For  many  a league  his  prey  could  spy ; 

Cliffs,  doubling,  on  their  echoes  borne, 

The  terrors  of  the  robber’s  horn  : 

Cliffs,  which,  for  many  a later  year. 

The  warbling  Doric  reed  shall  liear. 

When  some  sad  swain  shall  teach  the  grove. 
Ambition  is  no  cure  for  love ! 

XXVIII. 

Unchallenged,  thence  pass'd  Deloraine, 

To  ancient  Riddel’s  fair  domain, S 
Where  Aill,  from  mountains  freed, 

Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come; 

Each  w’ave  was  crested  with  tawny  foam. 

Like  the  mane  of  a chestnut  steed. 

In  vain  1 no  torrent,  dei'p  or  broad, 

Might  bar  the  bold  moss-trooper’s  road. 

* The  Mtate  nf  Haju^ldriui,  comipllr  Hauendean,  lielonred  for- 
merly to  a fainilyor  ScolU,  thui  cummi>tnorate<l  by  Satchelli:— 
“ fluMnlran  came  without  a call, 

Hk  aneienlnt  liouie  ainona  them  all." 

t An  ancient  Roman  road,  crossins  through  part  of  Rox- 
bunluhirD. 

t A romantic  ataemhiaim  of  clifN,  which  ri»e  suddenly  above 
the  vale  of  Tevint,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ihn  family-seat, 
from  which  I.ord  Minto  take*  hia  title.  A small  platform,  oti  a 
prteectinf  criiff,  commamliiix  a most  U-autiful  prosiwct,  is  termed 
Bed.  This  Banitiill  is  said  to  have  been  a robber,  or 
outlaw.  There  are  remains  uf  a atrons  lower  beneath  the  rock*, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  dwelt,  and  from  which  he  derived 
his  name.  On  thosummitofihecra^arcthcfracmeiiUufanother 
ancient  tower,  in  a pictiire<r]uo  situation.  AmonR  the  houses 
cast  down  by  tlio  RnrI  of  Hartfnrde,  in  1545,  occur  the  towers 
of  Easter  Darnhtlls.  and  of  Mintocrax.  with  Minto  town 
and  placa  Rir  Giliierl  Elliot,  father  to  tl>e  present  I.ord  Min- 
to,*  was  the  author  of  a beautiful  pastoral  sonc,  of  which  the 
fbflowinir  is  a more  correct  co(m-  than  is  usually  published.  The 
poetical  mantle  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  has  descends  to  his  fiunily, 
" My  «hfcp  I ncciccifil,  I broke  my  rfieephook, 

And  altiha  xny  naiuiU  nf  my  yoiiUi  I fursook : 

No  more  for  Amynu  frnh  (anandi  t wove  J 
Ambition,  I aiM,  wonld  aoon  care  me  of  tor*. 

But  what  had  my  youth  wHh  amItIUon  to  do  I 
Why  left  I Amynla  I why  broke  I my  tow  I 

“ ‘nuoiifh  re«;1on«  rnnote  In  rain  do  I rore, 

And  Md  the  wirle  world  wciire  roe  from  lors. 

Ah.  fool,  to  ima(1ne,  that  atiyhl  cnuVI  lubdi)* 

A lore  lo  well  founried.  a poadoo  lo  tnMl 
Ah,  me  my  •horp,  end  nir  •iircp-hook  mSers 
And  I’ll  wander  froai  lor*  and  AmynU  no  more  I 

" Aka  I tis  loo  Isis  at  thy  feU  to  npine  I 
Poor  •hephmt,  AmynU  no  mom  can  be  thlna  I 
Thy  taon  are  all  fmltlrae,  ihy  wiehea  are  ra^, 

The  monMNitt  ne(ierted  return  not  acaln. 

Ah  I what  had  my  youth  wiUi  amblUM  to  do  I 
Why  loA  I Amy  n(a  I why  broke  I my  «ow  I" 

I The  flimily  of  Riddell  have  been  very  long  in  possession  of  the 
1>Mny  railed  Riddell,  or  Ryodalo,  a part  of  which  still  bears 
the  Utter  name.  Tradition  oarrios  their  antiquity  to  a point  ex- 
tnenely  remote  ; and  is.  in  some  degree,  sanctioned  by  the  discov- 
ery of  two  stone  coffins,  one  containing  an  earttien  iiol  filled  with 
ashes  and  arms,  boaringa  legible  date.  A.  D.  727 ; theutlier  dated 
•^and  filled  with  tlie  lames  of  a man  of  gigantic  sixe.  Th^ 
«ifflns  were  discovered  in  the  foundations  of  what  was.  but  hot 
long  oeased  to  be.  the  chapel  of  Riddell  j and  lu  it  was  argued, 
with  plaiuimtity,  that  they  containetl  the  remains  of  some  nnees- 
tors  of  the  family,  they  were  deposited  in  the  modem  place  of 
gapalture.  oomparaiivoly  so  tcrmM.  though  buill  in  1110.  But  the 
• Orendfaiher  lo  ibt  pramot  Earl  1109. 


XXIX. 

At  the  first  plunge  the  horse  sunk  low, 

And  the  water  broke  o’er  the  saddlebow; 

Above  the  foaming  tide,  I ween. 

Scarce  half  the  charger’s  neck  was  seen ; 

For  he  was  bardedll  from  counter  to  tail. 

And  the  nder  was  armed  complete  in  mail ; 
Never  heavier  man  and  horse 
Stemm’d  a midnight  torrent’s  force. 

The  warrior’s  veiy  plume,  I say. 

Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray  ; 

Vet,  through  good  heart,  ana  Our  Ladye’s  grace. 
At  length  ne  gain'd  the  landing  place. 

XXX. 

Now  Bowden  Moor  the  march-man  won, 

And  sternly  shook  his  plumed  head. 

As  glanced  his  eye  o’er  Halidon  ;1I 
For  on  his  soul  the  slaughter  red 
Of  that  uiihnilow’d  morn  arose. 

When  first  the  Scott  and  Carr  were  foes; 

When  royal  James  beheld  the  fray. 

Prize  to  the  victor  of  the  day ; 

When  Home  and  Douglas,  in  the  van. 

Bore  down  Buccleuch^  retiring  clan. 

Till  gallant  Cessford’s  heart-blood  dear 
Reek’d  on  dark  Elliot’s  Border  spear. 

XXXI. 

In  bitter  mood  he  srnirred  fast 
And  soon  the  hated  heath  was  past ; 

And  far  beneath,  in  lustre  wan, 

Ojd  Melros’  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran ; 

Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray, 

Seem’d  dimly  huge,  the  dark  Abbaye. 

When  Hawick  he  pass’d,  had  curfew  rung. 

Now  midnight  lands**  were  in  Melrose  sung. 
The  sound,  upon  the, fitful  gale. 

In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 

Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  ma^c  tone 
Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

But  when  Melrose  he  reach’d,  ’twas  silence  all; 
He  meetly  stabled  his  steed  in  stall. 

And  sought  the  convent’s  lonely  wall. ft 

following  curiou*  and  authentic  document*  warrant  mo*l  onochi 
tiively  iIk)  cinIImiI  uf  " ancient  Riddell  <”  Ut,  A charter  by  David 
1.  to  Walter  Rydalo,  Sheritf  of  Roxburrb,  confirming  all  Lha  aa> 
tate*  of  Libeaclivc,  Ac.,  of  which  hi*  rather,  Gervauu*  de  Ry. 
dale,  died  r>o**es»«l.— 9dly.  A Udl  of  Pope  Adrian  IV..  confirm^ 
the  will  ol  Waller  de  Rydale,  knight,  ib  favour  of  hi*  bnitlMr 
Antcliillil  do  Rydale,  dated  8th  April.  1155.  Sdly,  A bull  of  Pom 
Alexander  III.,  confirming  the  *011]  will  ofWaflerde  Ridah*  be- 
fiueathing  to  hi*  brother  Anachiltil  the  land* of  Lalieaclive.  w'het 
tunc*.  Ac.,  and  ratifying  the  bargain  betwixt  An*rhittil  and 
Huciredu*.  concerning  tlie  church  of  Lilicaclive.  in  onnaequeaea 
of  the  mediation  ufMalroni  II.,  and  confirmed  by  a charter  fhxn 
that  monarch.  Thia  bull  i*  dated  I7lh  June.  II60.  4lhly.  A boll 
of  the  same  Po|ie,  confirming  the  wdlofBir  Anachiltil  de  Ridaia 
in  favour  of  hi*  fon  Walter,  conveying  the  *aid  lantto  of  Lili«a! 
Hive  and  other*,  d*te<l  lOth  March.  1190.  It  i*  remarkable. 

1 JliMcIwe.otiierwue  Rydale,  or  Riddel,  and  Uio  WhiUuncs,  have 
de*cended.  liirough  a long  train  of  anceatora.  wiiliout  ever  iiaaa- 
ing  into  a oollalerai  lino,  to  the  mnmn  of  Sir  Joho  Buchanan  Rid- 
dell, Bart,  of  Riddell,  the  lineafde*ccndant  and  irprraanlntiia  of 
Sir  AnschitUl.— The*o  circum*taoc«*  appeared  worthy  of  Rottee 
in  a Border  work.t 

It  Barded,  or  barbed,— applied  to  a hone  aoeoutrod  wiUi  defoR- 
nve  armour. 

t Halklon  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Kern  of  Caaafan). 
now  deimIUlicd.  AIkmiI  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  northward  lay 
Uie  field  of  battle  betwixt  Buccloucli  and  Aogu*.  which  ■ 
called  to  this  day  thn  Skirmwli  Field. 

••  Loud*,  the  midnight  wwiceof  the  Catholic  churrh. 

* t Tlie  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery  of  Melrose  was  Aiundad 
by  King  David  I.  Its  ruins  afford  ilw  finest  specimen  of  OoUae 
architecture  and  Gothic  soulpluro  whicli  Scotland  can  boast.  Tlia 
•tone  of  which  it  is  built,  though  it  ho*  r«ii*ted  the  weather  forao 
many  age*,  retoins  a perfect  sharrmesa.  so  that  even  the  most 
minute  ornament*  seem  a*  entire  a*  when  newly  wrought.  In 
some  of  the  cloiaiern,  a*  I*  hinted  in  tho  next  Canto,  Ihore  are  iw 
prcDontalions  of  flowers,  rarelablnt,  Ac.  carved  in  stone,  with  aa- 
curary  and  precision  so  delicate,  that  wo  almoal  dist/ust  oureenoao, 
when  wo  consider  the  difficulty  of  subjecting  so  hard  a suhtlanoe  to 
such  intricate  and  exquisite  modulation.  This  superb  convenA 
was  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  and  the  monks  were  of  the 
tertian  order.  At  the  time  of  the  Reflirmation,  they  ahanxl  In  r* 


gt'neral  reproach  of  sensuality  and  im-gubirity,  thrown  upon  the 
Roman  churchmen.  Tlio  old  word*  of  Galagfuek,  a Ikvoahte 
Scottish  air.  ran  thus 

O ths  tonnki  ofMelress  mad*  gud*  kak; 

On  fVidayt  whsn  iKsv  kttoh 
Thsy  srantel  n*t(h(r  beef  nor  ak, 

Ai  l<i(ig  as  thsir  ntighboun'  kalscL 


t®"“*J“*be»»»o<e»a*sn1tim,ih*tiici*ntlkBillyonUdtl*nhssep*iV 
•d«i(l)alJtlisiraQiHeba*caiaa.-Ed.] 
t XaU.BrtHh. 
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Bias  paused  the  barn ; and  with  its  swell 
The  Master’s  fire  ana  courage  fell : 
Dejectedly,  and  low,  he  bow  a, 

And,  gazing  timid  on  the  crowd, 

He  seem’d  to  seek,  in  every  eye, 

If  they  approved  his  minstrelsy ; 

And,  dimdent  of  present  praise, 

Somewhat  he  spoke  of  former  days, 

And  bow  old  age,  and  wand’ring  long. 

Had  done  his  hand  and  harp  some,  wrong. 
The  Duchess,  and  her  daughters  fair, 

And  every  gentle  lady  there, 

Etch  after  each,  in  due  degree. 

Gave  praises  to  his  melody, 

His  hand  was  true,  his  voice  was  clear, 

And  much  they  longf  d the  rest  to  hear. 
Encouraged  thus,  the  Aged  Man, 

After  meet  rest,  again  began. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

If  thou  would’ St  view  fair  Melrose  aright,* 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight : 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  dout,  the  rums  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  arc  black  in  night, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Sucama  on  the  ruin’d  central  tower; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery. 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die  ;t 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o’er  the  dead  man’s  grave, 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while— 

Then  view  St.  David’s  ruin’d  pile 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear, 

Wu  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I 

II. 

Short  halt  did  Deloraine  make  there ; 

Little  reck’d  he  of  the  scene  so  fair : 

With  dagger’s  hilr.  on  the  wicket  strong, 

He  stru^  full  loud,  and  struck  full  long. 

The  porter  hurried  to  the  gate — 

“Who  knocks  so  loud,  and  knocks  so  latel”— 
“From  Branksome  I,’*  the  warrior  cried; 

And  straight  the  wicket  open’d  wide : 

For  BranRsmne’s  Chiefs  had  in  battle  stood. 

To  fence  the  rights  of  fair  Melrose ; 

And  lands  and  livings,  manv  a rood, 

Had  gifted  the  shnne  for  their  souls’  repose.! 

III. 

Bold  Deloraine  his  errand  said ; 

The  porter  bent  his  humble  head : 

With  torch  in  hand,  and  feet  unshod, 

And  noiseless  step,  the  path  he  trod  : 

The  arched  cloister,  far  and  wide, 

Rang  to  the  warrioris  clanking  stride; 

*nil,  stooping  low  his  lofty  crest, 

_•  r*  lathe  description  of  Melro»e.  which  introdncM  the  Socond 
w>l».  the  reader  will  ohserve  how  fkilfully  Uie  Author  calif  in 
wfio  of  fentimental  aisociatiimf  to  heifhten  the  eifeet  of  the 
Waste  triiM  hp  preaents  to  tho  eye.’*— JBffRBV. | 
nhebattrefscfl.  ranged  alone  tJiOiidoe  of  the  ruins  of  Mehoee 
tm,  aceonlina  to  the  Gothic  style,  richly  carved  and  fret- 
Wo,  tootaioinK  niches  for  the  statues  of  lainis,  and  labelled  with 
tMahna  appropriate  texts  of  Scripture.  Most  of  these  ata* 
Wsi  Mere  baen  demorisbed 

J David  I.  of  .Scotland,  mrchased  the  reputation  of  sanctity,  tw 
•Wdiof,  aad  liberally  endowing,  not  only  the  monastery  of  Mel- 
b«  those  of  Kelso,  Jedburfh,  and  many  others  ; which  led 
tsthe  vrell  known  observation  of  hit  successor,  that  he  was  a 
••Jt  sshtf/or  Uu  erotcH, 

1 The  Buoclcuch  family  were  great  benefactors  to  the  Abbey  of 
Whrm.  A«  early  as  ibe  reirn  of  Robert  II.,  Robert  Scott,  Ha- 
Met/Murdieston  and  Rankinburn.  (now  Bucdeuch.)  gave  to  the 
»wkt  Utt  Unds  of  Hinkary,  in  Ettrick  Forest,  pro  taiutt  ankmoi 
ChortHtery  q/Afeirosr,  9Sth  May,  1416, 

I de«t«y/e,  viaor  of  tbe  hoInteL 

1 The  Borderere  were,  as  may  be  stmposed,  vety  ignorant  about 
"“peas  matters.  Colville,  in  his  FaranuU,  or  Admonition, 
gttf,  ^ the  reformed  divinea  were  m far  from  undertaking 
•Mnt  xnmeys  to  convert  the  Heathen,  “ as  I wold  wis  at  God 
wold  only  go  hot  to  the  Hielands  and  Borders  of  our  own 
, to  gain  our  awin  coantreymen,  who,  f<v  tack  of  precinnf 


He  enter’d  the  cdl  of  the  ancient  priee^ 

And  lifted  his  barred  aventayle,H 
To  bail  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary’s  aisle. 

IV. 

“The  Ladye  of  Branksome  greets  thee  by  roe; 

Says,  that  the  fated  hour  ts  com^ 

And  that  to-night  1 shall  watch  with  thee 
To  win  the  treasure  of  the  tomb.’’ — 

Prom  sackcloth  couch  the  Monk  arose, 

With  toil  his  stiffen’d  limbs  he  rear’d  j 
A hundred  years  had  flung  their  snows 
On  his  thin  locks  and  floating  beand. 


V. 

And  strangely  on  the  Knight  look’d  he, , 

And  his  blue  eyes  glcamM  wild  and  wide 
“And,  darost  thou,  Warrior!  seek  to  see 
What  heaven  and  hell  alike  would  hide? 
Mv  breast,  in  bell  of  iron  pent, 

With  shirt  of  hair  and  scourge  of  thorn ; 
For  threescore  year^  in  penance  spent, 

My  knees  those  flinty  stones  have  wom'{ 
Yet  all  too  little  to  atone 
For  knowing  what  should  ne’er  be  known. 
Would’st  inou  thy  every  future  year 
In  ceaseless  prayer  and  penance  drie, 

Yet  wait  thy  latter  end  with  fear — 

Then,  danng  Warrior,  follow  me!’’ — 

VI. 

“ Penance,  father,  will  I none ; 

Prayer  know  I hardly  one; 

For  mass  or  prayer  can  I rarely  tarry, 

Save  to  patter  an  Avc  Marj', 

When  I ride  on  a Border  foray. V 
Other  prayer  can  I none ; 

So  speed  mo  my  errand,  and  let  me  oe  gone.”' 


VII. 

Again  on  the  Knight  look’d  the  Churchman  old, 
And  again  he  sighed  heavily ; 

For  he  had  himself  been  a warrior  bold. 


And  fought  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

And  he  thought  on  the  days  that  were  long  since  by, 
When  his  limbs  were  strong,  and  his  courage  was 
high : — 

Now,  slow  and  faint,  he  led  the  way, 

Wher&  cloister’d  round,  the  garden  lay ; 

The  pillar’d  arches  were  over  their  head. 

And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the 
dead.** 


vni. 

Spreading  herbs,  and  flowerets  bright, 

Glisten’d  with  the  dew  of  night; 

Nor  herb,  nor  floweret,  glisten’d  there, 

But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 

Tbe  Monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  moon, 
Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 

And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  m the  glowing  north. 

So  had  be  seen,  in  fair  Castila 
The  youth  in  glittering  squadrons  start  ;tt 

Sudden  the  flying  jennet  wheel, 

And  hurl  the  unexpected  dart. 

and  niinixtratiun  nf  ihc  xacranicnu,  mutt,  uith  trme,  beenm  ei- 
tluir  infidclls,  orallvivla.”  Rut  wc  learn,  from  Lotley,  that,  how- 
ever deficient  in  real  n'lixion.  they  rejnilarly  told  their  bcadt,  SJVl 
never  with  niorc  xeal  than  whensoinuon  uplnmlerinit  expedition. 

•*  The  rioiftere  wen*  frcnuently  iwiid  ax  pliicex  of tcpulturo.  An 
inttaiiRe  ocriir*  in  Drylairirn  Aldioy,  win>re  tlw  duittcr  hat  an  in- 
•cription,  lM.-hfini{,  Ulejacri  fratrr  AreJubaldut. 

*'  By  niv  failii,”  said  the  llukeof  Lancatler,  (tn  aPortumeeo 
•quire. 1 '*  nf  nil  (he  feuiet  nrarmex  lliat  the  CaHtollyant,  and  they 
or  your  couittrey  doth  u.«e.  the  nnxbnfcc  of  tiu'if  dertex  liett  pica- 
•eiii  me.  and  gladly  I woldc  xo  iti  for,  ax  I hear  xny , if  they  xtrike 
one  aryuhte.  without  he  be  welt  armed,  thi*  dart  will  pierce  him 
ihpighe.”  By  my  fayth.  uir,”  xayd  the  aquyor.  **  re  xay  irouth ; 
for  I have  xenn  many  a irrete  xtrnke  given  with  ihem,  which  at 
one  time  eiwt  ut  derely,  and  wax  to  iit  (freat  dixpieatiire  { for,  at 
the  xiiid  Rkyrmixlic,  Rir  .lohn  Laurence  of  Coyeiio  wax  itrikm 
with  a dart  in  tucli  wi*c,  that  the  head  (x'reed  all  iho  plates  of  hit 
cote  of  maylo.  and  n xacke  xtopned  with  xylkc,  and  parsed  thrughe 
hit  hrxiy,  •*>  tliat  he  fell  down  ncod.’* — Frois.SABT.  voI.  ii.  ch.  44. 
— Thiii  mode  of  fightinx  with  darlt  wat  imitateil  in  the  mililary 
mine  e.ulimt  Jev^o  de  lat  canwf,  which  the  Spanianlx  borrowea 
rhom  (heir  Mooruh  invadeta.  A SaraC/cn  champion  it  thut  de- 
crilred  by  Proixnarti  “Amuns  the  Saraxyni,  there  wat  a yongt* 
knight  called  Agadingcr  Dolyforne : he  wat  always  we)  mountm 
on  a redy  and  a Inbt  horte ; it  teemod,  when  tne  bone  renne, 
that  ho  ^llyin  tbeayre.  The  koighto  teemed  to  be  a good  man 
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He  knew^  by  ihe  strcamera  that  shot  so  bright. 
That  spirits  were  ridiiiK  tiio  northern  light. 

IX. 

By  a steel-clenched  postern  door, 

They  enter’d  now  the  chancel  tall; 

The  darken’d  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small . 

The  key-stone,  that  lock’d  each  ribbed  aisle, 

Was  a fleur-de-lys,  or  a quatre-feuille ; 

The  corbells*  ware  carved  grotesque  and  grim ; 
And  the  pillars,  wth  cluster’d  s^fts  so  trim, 
With  base  and  w'ith  capital  dourish’d,  around, t 
Seem’d  bundles  of  lances  which  garlands  had 
bound. 

X. 

Full  many  a scutcheon  and  banner  riven, 

Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screens  altar's  pale ; 

And  there  the  dying  lamps  did  burn. 

Before  thy  low  ana  lonely  urn, 

O gallant  Chief  of  Oiterburne 
And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  Liddesdole  !§ 

O fading  honours  of  the  dead  1 

0 high  ambition,  lowly  laid  1 

XI. 

The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

of  arm 01  by  hii  dedei ; ho  boro  alwnsri  of  u*a<fo  throe  felhcrcd 
dartoi,  and  rychto  well  he  could  luiiidio  tJicin  ; and,  accorunic  to 
their  cuitome,  ho  wa*  clone  armed,  with  a lone  white  triwell  about 
hii  lioad.  Hm  apparoll  wni  blacke,  and  hii  own  colour  hrowne. 
and  a irood  honcraan.  Tl»e  Cryitcn  men  lay,  tliey  thoughte  he 
dyd  iuch  dccdi  of  armoi  fur  the  lovo  of  lonie  yoneo  ladyo^of  liu 
countrey.  And  true  it  wa*.  tliat  ho  loved  entiroly  the  Kinir  of 
Thune’i  daughter,  named  tlie  Lady  Axala  : «he  wa«  inherytour 
to  iho  realme  of  Tnune,  after  the  dmceaie  of  the  kyng,  her  father. 
Thia  Agndininir  waa  aone  to  the  Duke  of  Olvfrrna  I can  nat  telle 
if  tlicy  were  married  togotlter  alter  or  mil ; but  it  wn*  ahewod  nie, 
that  thia  knyght,  for  love  of  tbo  myd  ladyc,  during  the  airae,  did 
many  featua  of  arm«w.  Thu  knyghtca  of  Franco  wold  fayiic  have 
taken  hym  ; but  they  coldo  never  nltrapo  nor  inrioao  hrai : hii 
hurito  waa  ao  awyft,  and  ao  redy  to  hii  hand,  that  alwoica  lio  ea- 
capod."— Vol.  ii.  ch.  71. 

• CorbeiU,  the  projectionii  fn>m  whicli  the  archca  a pnng,  uaually 
out  in  a fantoatic  face,  or  nia«k. 

7 j"  With  plinth  and  with  capital  flouriah'd  around." 

JHrtt  Edition.] 

1 The  famoua  and  deaperate  battle  of  Oltcrbume  waa  fought 
16th  Aurruat,  ISSa,  betwixt  Henry  Percy,  callcrl  HuUpur,  and 
Jamca,  Earl  of  DouKloa.  Both  theao  renowned  ebampiona  were 
at  the  head  of  a clioaen  Ixidy  of  troopa,  and  they  were  rivala  in 
military  fame  t ao  that  Froiaaart  alhrma.  '*  Of  all  ihe  battaylea 
and  encounteryiii.'a  that  I have  made  moncion  of  hero  before  in  all 
thia  hyatory,  great  or  tmalle,  thia  Imitayle  that  I treat  of  nowo 
waa  one  of  the  aorcat  and  beat  futighten,  without  coward  ea  or 
&ynte  herlea;  for  there  waa  neyther  knyghle  nor  aquyor  but  that 
dyde  hia  duvoyru,  and  foiighte  liande  to  hande.  This  Imtayle  woj 
lyke  the  batnylc  of  Becherell,  tlic  which  waa  valiauntly  fiiughl 
and  endured."  The  iasue  of  tbo  conflict  ia  well  known  t Percy 
wo«  made  priaoncr,  and  the  Scuta  won  the  day.  dearly  purchased 
by  the  death  of  llirtr  gallant  general,  the  Carl  of  Doiigloa,  who 
waa  aiatn  in  the  action.  He  waa  buried  at  McItom,  lamcalh  the 
higti  altar.  " Hia  obai^quyc  waa  done  reverently,  and  on  hia  bo- 

laydu  a torohe  of  atone,  and  hia  banor  hangyng  over  hym."— 
Froissart,  vol.  IL  p.  165. 

S William  Draiglaa.  called  the  Knight  of  Liddeadale,  flnuriahed 
during  the  reign  of  David  11.,  and  waa  ao  diatinguial>cd  by  hia  va- 
lour, that  he  waa  callerl  the  Flower  of  Chivalry.  NeverfhdeM. 
be  toniiahed  hia  rcnown  by  the  cruel  murder  of  Sir  Alexander 
Rama.-iy  of  Dnihouaic,  originally  hia  friend  and  brother  in  arma. 
The  King  had  conferred  upon  Ramiiay  the  therifRIom  of  Teviut- 
dalc,  to  which  Duughut  pretended  aome  claim.  In  revungc  of 
thw  preference,  Uie  Knight  of  Uddnadale  came  down  upon  Ram- 
■ay.  while  ho  wax  adminiatering  juaticc  at  Hawick,  oehced  and 
carrierl  hhn  off  to  hia  remote  and  inarcoMible  caatle  of  Hermitage, 
where  he  threw  hia  unfortunate  nriaoner,  horse  and  man,  into  a 
dungeon,  and  leA  him  to  pernh  othungcr.  It  la  aaid,  the  miacra- 
ble  captive  jirolongod  hn  exiatence  for  sererai  day*  hy  the  com 
which  fell  from  a granary  above  the  vault  in  which  he  wax  con- 
fined * So  weak  wax  tha  royal  authoritv,  that  David,  although 
highly  hiconaed  at  thia  atrocioui  murrier,  found  himaelf  obliged  to 
appoint  the  Knight  of  Liddeadale  xuocctaor  to  hix  victim,  ax  Sbe- 

* ‘nwralxaoowlhtng  alIVctiag  io  the  fuannar  In  which  the  old  Prior  of  I.oeli- 
Wren  toraa  (itNU  deaerlbing  iht  deaih  at  (he  gaUant  Rmamf  to  Um  general 
aorrov  which  h axeltad 

“ To  (all  yon  (twre  of  lha  maiwra, 

It  la  boa  aorrow  (or  U1  hero  ; 

He  area  the  grMtaet  inniyil  man 
That  (Niy  ooirth  have  ihowcbt  of  than, 

Of  hie  auw,  or  of  nmra  be  rare : 

All  inaiiyi  him,  bath  heuyr  ami  war : 

The  rychi  anri  pore  him  manyda  bala, 

' For  of  hivdfda  waa  mckU  akatb. " 

Snar  yian  ago,  a prraon  iUggtiig  for  MoiMa,  about  the  oM  otiOa  of  Ilcnnll- 
agr,  btooF  Into  a vanit,  oanuinlng  a qoaatlly  of  chaff,  •oma  tonca,  and  pieon 
ef  bon  { amnngil  iHhan.  ih*  oniti  of  an  andent  baldle,  which  tha  anthor  luu 
daoa  given  to  the  Karl  of  Ualbonvie,  nnbr  Uit  bnpr,  rvton  ibal  It  poaaMy  may 
be  a rtha  of  tua  brave  anctaior.  Tban  arUiy  alfrAjriuauofiiMpariaii  baa  mao- 
SaaaJ  IhiaiUaeovrry  in  hia  HlaUaiaal  Acoonni  of  CaaUatnwn. 


By  fuliaged  tracery  combined ; . , , 

Thou  woiild’si  have  thought  some  fairjrs  hand 
’ Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand. 

In  many  a freakish  knot,  had  twined; 

Then  framed  a spell,  when  the  work  was  done, 
.And  changed  the  willow- wreaths  to  stone. 

The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 

Show'd  inany  a prophet,  and  many  a saint, 

Whose  image  on  tht^lass  was  twed; 

Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cfross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished, 

And  trampled  the  Apostate’s  pride. 

The  moon-beam  kiss’d  the  holy  pane, 

And  threw  on  the  pavement  a bloody  stain. 

XII. 

They  sate  them  down  on  a marble  stone, — Y 
(A  Scottish  monarch  slept  below;) 

Thus  spoke  the  Monk,  in  solemn  tone: — 

“ I was  not  always  a man  of  wo; 

For  Pnynitn  countries  1 have  trod. 

And  fought  licneath  the  Cross  of  God  : 

Now,  strange  to  my  eyes  thine  arms  appear, 

And  their  iron  clang  sounds  strange  to  my  ear. 

XIII. 

" In  the.se  far  climes  it  wa.s  my  lot 
To  meet  the  wondrous  Michael  Scott;** 

A wizard  of  such  dreaded  fame, 

riff  nf  Tcv'iotilale.  But  he  wax  aoon  after  tiain,  while  hantinr  in 
Kttrick  Funsat,  by  hia  own  go^n  and  chiefioio,  William.  Eon  of 
Dimglax,  in  revenge,  acconling  to  aome  autliorx,  of  Romeay^ 
iiiiirder;  alUiough  a popular  truuitiun.pivacrv'ed  in  a ballad  quotod 
by  GodscruA.  and  aome  parta  of  which  ore  atill  preeerved,  axcribM 
the  nvciilment  of  Iho  Vlorl  to  ^alouav.  The  place  where  tte 
Knight  of  Liddcxtlale  ]waa  killed,  ia  canwl,  from  hia  name,  WiJ- 
liam-Cruea,  uiMin  the  ridge  of  a lull  called  William-hcm,  betwixt 
Tweed  and  Yarrow.  Ilia  body,  according  to  GodacroA,  wax  car- 
lied  >0  Limlean  church  the  firxt  night  after  hit  death,  and  thence 
to  Meirnae,  where  he  wax  intmed  with  great  pomp,  and  where 
hit  tomb  ia  atill  ahown. 

n It  ia  impoeaflile  to  conceive  a more  lioautiful  xpccimen  or  the 
lightnoaa  and  elegance  of  Gothic  architecture,  when  in  itx  purity, 
than  the  oaatem  window  of  Melroae  Abbey.  Sir  Jamea  Hall  of 
Dungloa,  Bart  baa,  with  great  ingenuity  and  plauxibility,  traced 
the  Gothic  onler  through  iU  varioua  fonnx  and  aoemingly  eooen- 
tric  oranmentx,  to  an  architectural  imitation  of  wicker  work  ; of 
which,  aa  wc  learn  from  tome  of  tlic  legendt,  t^  carlicet  Chrix- 
tian  churcbca  were  conatructed.  In  auen  an  edifice,  Ute  urijdiial 
of  the  cluttered  iiillara  ia  traced  to  a xot  of  round  pueta,  begirt 
with  tiender  roda  of  willow,  whose  lotao  xunimiia  were  brought 
to  meet  from  all  quartera.  ami  bound  Uigether  artifidally.  ao  ox 
to  iiroduce  the  frame- work  of  the  roof : and  the  tracery  of  our  Go- 
thic windows  ix  displayed  in  the  meeting  and  interlodng  of  radi 
and  hoops,  affonling  an  inexhauatililo  variety  of  beautiful  forms  of 
o(ion  work.  This  ingenious  ayalciii  ia  alluded  to  in  the  romance. 
.Sir  James  Hnll'a  Essay  on  Gotide  Architecturo is  published  in  TAs 
Edinburgh  Phiioiuphiatl  Tronoaaiont. 

U A large  marble  atone,  iu  the  chancel  of  Melrose,  is  pointed 
out  aa  the  monument  of  Alexander  II..  one  of  the  greatest  of  oar 
early  kings;  others  aay.  it  ia  the  resting  place  of  waJdeve,  ooa 
of  the  early  alibots,  who  died  in  the  odcur  of  sanctity. 

**  Sir  Michael  Scott  of  Bal  wcario  iluuriahod  during  the  13th  coo- 
tury,  and  wax  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  bring  the  Maid  of 
Norway  to  Scotland  upon  tlic  death  of  Alexander  III.  By  a pooli- 
cal  aiiaclironixm,  he  ia  laire  placed  in  a later  era.  He  was  a i 


of  much  learning,  chiefly  acquired  in  foreign  eountriM.  He  wrote 
0 commentary  upon  Ariototle.  printed  ot  Venice  in  l«68 ; and 
veral  treatises  upon  natural  philoaoidiy.  from  which  be  a;ipeaa  to 
have  boon  addicted  to  Uic  ohslruae  stiulios  of  judicial  astrology, 
alchymy,  phyaiosnnmy,  and  diiromancy.  Hence  lie  pnsied 
among  ins  contemporanea  for  a skilful  magieian.  Dempaler  in- 
forms ua,  tlial  ho  remeniheni  to  have  hoard  in  hit  youth,  Uiet  the 
magic  books  of  .Michael  Scott  were  atill  in  existence,  but  could 
nntuo  opened  without  danger,  on  account  of  the  malignant  fieods 
who  were  thereby  invoked.  Demptteri  Hittoria  JEcofeshurieo, 
1697, 13x  xii.  p.  196.  Lesly  characterizes  Michael  SooU  as  " afm- 
ffuiarie  philooophiai,  attronomire.ac  medteime  laudepnotetu; 
dieebatur  peniiUrfmot  magUe  rectotut  indagamt."  Dante  alM 
mentions  ium  os  a renowned  wizard 

audl’  slue  obt  lie*  ffsoctii  c ootl  pooo, 
khelv  BeaUo  fa,  cha  vtVBinaita  • 

Deile  magiehe  (rail  wppe  U rinoeo.” 

Infima,  OudD  zzibo. 

A personage,  thus  spoken  of  by  biograplm  and  bistorianB.  loM 
little  of  hia  mystical  fame  in  vulgar  tradition.  Accordingly,  the 
memory  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  aur\'ires  in  many  a legend;  and  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  any  work  of  great  labour  and  antnuitr.  It 
axerilicd,  either  to  the  agency  of  Autd  Michael,  of  Sir  WilkaHi 
Wallace,  or  of  tbe  devil.  Tradiliou  raries  concerning  the  ploea 
of  hia  burial ; some  contend  fur  Home  Coltrame.  in  Cumberwadi 
otbeta  for  Melrose  Abbey.  But  all  agree,  that  hit  bnokt  of  mam 
were  inteiretl  in  hit  mve,  or  prvser^  m the  convent  where  w 
died.  Satchella,  wishing  to  give  aome  authority  for  his  account  of 
the  origin  of  tiie  name  of  Scott,  pretends,  that,  in  1929.  be  chanced 
to  bo  at  Burgh  unrier  Bownesa,  in  Cumberland,  whore  a person, 
namtal  Lancelot  Sooit,  showed  him  an  extract  from  Miohaal 
Scott's  works,  containing  that  story  i— 

**  H«  aU  the  book  wh«ii  ho  u'avt  iim 
Waa  of  Re  AiioUui  fluoU**  UuUiila  i 
WliMi  bainiy  waa  oavw  yol  load  Ihnogh, 
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LAV  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


Hitt  when,  in  Salamanca  a cave,* 

Km  listed  nis  nnunc  wand  to  wave, 

The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dainc  !t 
Some  of  his  skill  he  taught  to  me ; 

And,  Warrior,  I could  say  to  thee 

The  words  that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three, 

And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a curb  of  stone : 

Bot  to  speak  them  were  a deadly  sin  ; 

And  for  having  but  thought  them  my  heart  within, 
A treble  penance  must  be  done. 

XIV. 

" When  Michael  lay  on  his  dying  bod. 

His  conscience  was  awakened  : 

Karnmr vin,  far  oo  nun  darail  do. 

Yrnng  adwian  bare  pickM  oat  tutTKiiiiiiK 
Fna  llir  CCTiimt*.  Out  dan  not  rnd  atliTiln. 

Hr  oartiad  ma  aiu^  lha  oarila  than, 

And  diavU  hla  a-ndm  book  hatipog  oo  on  Uoo  {Ma 
Hb  wiMnf  pan  dM  «i«ni  to  hm  lo  ba 
orhardaaaliartai,  Ukr  atrel,  or  aocumia; 

TokuM  of  it  lUi  uam  lu  inrre  lo  luc, 

Ar  lha  Book  at  Martris  aial  T ana  liiainnr 
lliaa  B tfaa  church  lie  let  ma  aee 
A Moar  athira  Mr.  Mtchaal  Scott  Uld  Ua ; 

I ukad  at  hlaa  boar  that  cuold  *P1«ar, 

Mr.  Miehart  bad  batn  dead  above  flvt  hundred  jrearl 
Ha  dbarU  ma  nooa  duru  bai7  omUr  Uul  at>ma, 

Mon  ihaji  hr  had  bean  dead  a few  rren  ngoie! ; 

Fcr  Ur.  Uichaalb  oama  iluva  terriOc  each  one. " 

Hittory  of  du  MtU  HonournbU  T^am*  of  Srott 
* Sooi.  from  tb«  relica.  duubtlius.  of  Arabimi  lenniinr  nnd  an- 

Clin),  wtt  actxiunted  a tavnuritc  n>sidt!nc*]  of  maginiana. 

Srhciter.  who  actually  impurted  frum  8|uiui  Um  (jau  ot'iho 
AnbiuouiMrala,  was  atipjKiml  In  have  loariicti  there  the  mairic, 
be  wasstiirinattzctl  by  the  ifitornnce  ot  lim  ape.— Wii.- 
MAly  Malituiury.  lib.  ii  cap  to.  There  wofti  luiblir  aphtHila, 
v^Bapic,  or  rainer  the  sciences  suppoand  lo  involtti  lU  inya- 
wot  rrpularly  lauaht.  at  Toledo.  Seville,  nnd  Snlniimnra. 
j*"*  BUer  Hir,  they  were  held  in  a deep  cavern  ; the  nmiilli  of 
via  WM  wall^  up  by  Queen  Isabella.  wiTe  of  King  Ki-rcJiimnd. 
^Arruxon  Learned  Incredulity . p.  45.  These  ihianish  scIsMila 
■••I*  tn  eeiehraled  also  by  the  Italian  poets  of  romance 
“ Qmalo  citta  di  ToHaU)  aoiea 
Tmacaodki  di  neproauiua^ 
gttiridl  rooiuca  arte  al  leppea 
Pabblioaiuenir,  t dl  peromantla ; 

£ rnolu  gaoanantl  umprr  area, 
fimiinaiiti  aaaal  iT  kbumantia 
E o'  ahrr  falac  opinion'  dl  ecioocM 
CtMoa  a iiutun:,  o optmo  bauar  pli  oeclri." 

_ II  MurjanU  Moffiort,  Canlo  xxv.  8t.  2SB. 

Tbtedebnted  mapicinti  Maupit,  couain  to  KinaldnofMonlal- 
^ Arioato,  Arlalupipi.  studied  the  hiark  art  at  ToItmIo, 
nom  VlUetoire  dc  Maug^le  D'Ayfrenionl.  Heeven 
y » prufetsur's  chair  in  llie  iieeromantic  univor«ity;  for  ao  1 
■Mrpwuhe  pasaoire,  '■  g^u’on  lout  let  tept  art  de  enchantnuent, 
••  tkarmet  tt  eenjureuiont,  H n’y  aooli  meiUieur  maittre  uue 
yjftwi  fst  rencm  ojs'on  le  lalttoU  en  chaite.  ei  I'appelloit  on 
yajrc  MaufU."  Thi«  Salamancan  DtHiidaniel  » sold  to  have 
SJJJ^ded  by  Hereolos.  If  the  classic  reader  inquirea  \vher<> 
"*mlis  biiasM  leamorl  mapic,  lie  may  commit  " Let/aicit  el 
g[y»»  da  noble  el  va Want  llercuU*.”  wliero  he  will  lenrn. 
M UN  able,  of  hu  aiilinp  Allas  to  support  Uie  lieavcns,  iiroMi 
■Bate said  Atlas  havinp  taught  Hercules,  Ihe  noble  kni^hi- 
tfiad,  te  seven  liberal  setenoes,  and  in  narticular,  that  of  jndi- 
aUMtalocy.  Such,  accofdinp  to  llie  icJea  of  the  niMldle  apes, 
aw  the  studies.  “ maximut  quee  docuil  Altat.’'—\n  a romantic 
yaraf  Roderic,  ttie  last  (,othic  Kinp  of  St>ain,  he  is  said  to 
Mnralsrsd  one  of  those  eiiclianird  cavernK.  It  was  ntuoU'd 
agalk  ta  ■ncicnl  lowur  near  Tolerlo  ; and  when  ilui  inm  biiU“m. 
yabsrciaed  the  entrance,  were  unliiidcd.  tlM*re  iii>>|)ed  tbrth  so 
•a™  a whirlwind,  that  liitberio  no  ono  liad  diuetl  to  |M-n<-lrutu 
■knmeeMLa.  But  Hodcnc,  liueatcned  wiUi  an  invasion  of 
yaaors.  reeved  to  outer  the  cavern,  where  lie  expecteil  to  find 
y*a«^tie  intimation  of  the  event  of  llie  war.  Aceortiingly. 
jajfw  beinp  funashesl  with  torches,  so  urUficially  criniiMised 
Mute  tempest  could  not  extinpuish  llmin,  i1m<  King,  with  groat 
penetrated  into  a square  hall,  inseriliod  all  over  with 
Anten  characten  In  the  midst  stood  a colossal  statiii!  of  brnaM, 
yywby  a Saracen  wielding  a Moorish  mace,  with  whicli  it 
yau|Bd  furiotif  blows  on  all  sides,  and  seomerl  thus  to  excite 
MttwDpErt  which  raged  emund  Being  conjured  by  llodoiic.  it 
froai  striking,  until  he  read,  insenU'd  on  the  right  liaiul. 
Monarch,  for  thy  evil  hatl  thou  conne  hither;"  on 
aB  band.  “ Thou  thall  be.  ditrotteited  by  a tlrangt  people 
r.yboolder.  " / invoke  the  mnt  qf  Hagar  on  llie  uiher, 
office."  When  the  King  had  deciphered  ilios>'  omi 
wseriptkms.  the  statue  roturnen  to  its  cxi-rcoso,  tlie  l('iiiiN>st 
?*ycsd  anew,  and  Roderic  relirid,  to  niuuni  over  the  pro- 
•ajBmli  which  ap|iroarhi-d  his  tliiunc.  He  coused  the  gnti  s 
?Msmveni  to  be  locked  and  bonicadvd  ; but,  in  Uie  course  of 
•ap*.  the  lower  fell  with  a tremendous  noise,  ainl  under  its 
ytmofealed  for  ever  the  entrance  to  Umi  invstic  cavern  TIms 
2y*^f  Spain  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  iiealli  of  the  uiifor- 
Roderic,  fulfilled  llie  proplRvy  of  Us'  bruxeii  statue. 
jr^^^dadera  del  Rey  Don  Rodrigo  for  el  tabin  Aleayde 
traduzeda  de  la  lengua  Irablga  por  Mtquel  de 
‘■■!t*®<.cap.  vi. 

.Tantamne  rem  lam  negUgenier?"  says  Tyrwhilt,  of  his 
'w*nr.  Spei^ ; who.  in  his  commentary  on  Chaucer,  hod 
**  trivial  and  fabulous,  tho  story  ofWade  and  his  lioat 
la  the  great  prejudice  of  posterity.  Ihe  meniory  of  the 
y hn«t  being  now  entirely  lost.  'Hml  future  anliipm 

ay  t»  such  omission  to  my  charge,  I liave  noted  one  or 
h most,  cjirront  traditions  ooticeruinp  Alicliuut  Scott 

•a  **  chosea,  H ■ taid.  to  go  upon  on  cubuosy , to  obtain  from 


He  bethought  him  of  hia  aiiiful  deed, 

And  he  gave  me  a sign  to  come  with  speed; 

I was  in  fipain  when  the  morning  rose. 

But  I stood  hy  his  bed  ere  evening  close. 

The  words  may  uot  again  he  saiJ, 

That  he  spoke  to  me,  on  death- bed  laid  ; 

They  would  rend  this  Ahhaye’s  massy  nave, 

Auu  pile  it  in  heaps  above  hts  grave. 

XV. 

“ I swore  to  bury  his  Mighty  Book, 

That  never  mortal  might  therein  look  ; 

And  never  to  tell  where  it  was  hid. 

Save  at  his  Chief  of  Branksome’s  need ; 

the  King  of  France  siitufuction  fur  certain  piiaciet  committed  I y 
his  subjects  iiiMin  those  of  Scotland.  Instead  of  preparing  a m w 
is|ui|iage  and  splendid  relinne,  the  amlMuitadnr  rctrealeiT  tu  his 
study.  (i|K<ned  his  bouk,  and  evoked  a fiend  in  the  sl«iw  of  a 
huKe  black  horse,  mounUsI  u|ion  his  back,  and  futced  him  to  tly 
through  llu!  air  towards  Francs;.  As  tiiey  crossed  ibe  sea,  the 
devil  insidiously  asked  his  rider,  WImt  it  was  lliat  the  old  women 
of  Scotland  niutten-d  nl  licd-timel  A less  experienmd  w ixaril 
might  have  nnswored  lliat  it  was  the  Pater  Nosier,  which  would 
have  lics'nM’d  Ihe  devil  lo  precf|>itatc  him  from  his  back.  Uul 
.Michael  stendv  ru|ihed,  “ Wluit  is  that  lu  thee t— Mount,  DmiKdus, 
nnd  fly  I"  Wlien  he  arrived  at  Paris,  he  tied  his  hurso  lu  ihe 
guto  of  the  iwlace,  enlereil.  and  bodily  delivered  bis  messapo. 
An  andiassdor,  with  su  litlle  of  the  pomp  and  circumKtanro 
of di|ilomacy,  was  not  receivt.sl  with  much  res(iect,  and  the  King 
was  alsmt  tn  return  a contemptuous  refusal  lo  hw  demand, 
when  Michael  besonght  him  to  susjiend  his  resulutiun  till  he  had 
seen  his  Ixirsc  stamp  ihn  o times.  The  first  stamp  shook  every 
st«M*plc  in  Paris,  anil  caused  all  the  liells  lo  ring ; ilw  aocond 
threw  down  three  id'  the  towers  of  tliv  palaco  ; and  Umj  infi;r- 
nal  Sleeil  had  lifter!  his  hoed*  lo  give  the  third  stamp,  when 
llie  King  rather  chose  to  dismiss  MicJmel.  with  the  most 
ample  conci-ssiuns,  than  lo  stand  to  Ibe  probable  consequences. 
Aiiotber  linio,  it  u said,  Lliat,  w hen  resiibng  at  llie  Tower  ul  Oak- 
wood.  u|Min  Ihe  Eitrick,  about  three  mihw  above  Ht-lkiik,  he 
br-ard  of  the  fame  of  a sorceress,  rallod  the  Witch  of  Fulschojie, 
w ho  lived  on  tlie  opfsisitc  side  of  Ihe  river.  Michael  went  one 
morning  to  pul  tier  skill  lo  the  test,  but  was  disappointed,  hy 
her  denying  positively  any  knuwledge  of  the  necromantic  art.  In 
his  discourse  with  licr,  he  laid  his  wund  inadvertently  on  Ihctahle, 
which  tlie  hug  observing,  suddenly  snatclH-d  it  up.  and  struck  lum 
w ith  it  Feeling  the  force  of  Uie  charm,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
Iwtusc  ; hut  as  It  had  cunferrod  on  him  llie  external  appearance  of 
a hare,  his  servant. who  waited  without,  bailuo’d  upon  tne  discomfit’ 
e<l  wizard  Ins  own  greybounrls.  and  pursucrl  lum  so  close,  that 
in  tirtler  tn  olitnin  o mnnieiit'a  breathing  to  reverse  the  charm, 
.Miclimd,  after  n very  fniiguing  couree,  was  fain  to  take  refuge  in 
his  r>\vn  jawholf  (Angllce,  common  sewer.)  In  order  lo  revengo 
himself  of  the  witch  of  Fulsliope.  Michael,  one  niimiing  in  llio  en- 
siiuig  hnrvi'Sl,  went  In  Ihe  liill  alioYc  the  liousc  with  his  rings,  and 
soiit  ilown  Ins  sen-nnt  lo  ask  a bit  of  bread  from  the  goodwill-  liic 
bur  greybounrls, with  instruciion*  w hat  to  do  iflic  mot  with  a dcniol. 
AccnrdiiiKly,  wlir-n  the  witch  had  refuserl  the  lioon  wiUi  contume- 
ly, the  servant,  Hs  Ills  master  liuil  directed,  laid  aliove  the  door  u 
l>ai>er  which  In-  lunl  gi\i-n  him,  containing  amongst  many  cabaUs- 
iical  words,  the  well  known  rhyme, — 

“ MsUicr  MichasI  Hcou's  mail 
Soiigtil  rural,  and  (il  iiaoa." 

Immediately  the  gooi!  old  woman,  instead  of  pursuing  her  do- 
mestic occu|«ijofi.  which  was  baking  bread  for  the  rea|iers,  liegan 
to  dance  round  Ihe  fire,  reiir-nting  tlie  rhyme,  and  continued  tloo 
exi'Tcisc  fill  lier  hu-.lmnd  sent  tlie  rea|iers  lo  Ibe  house,  ono  nftiT 
anollier,  to  sei-  wluil  had  delayed  thi-ir  provision  : hut  fie.-  charm 
caught  encli  as  tliey  enlcrorl.  nnri.  lorrsing  all  idea  of  rernrning, 
theyjuincrl  in  Ihe  dance  and  chorus.  At  length  the  old  man  hims^f 
went  lo  ila-  house;  but  ns  Ins  wife's  frolic  with  Mr.  Michael, 
whom  he  luidsrrn  on  Ihe  hill,  mnrtc  him  a little  cautions,  he  con- 
tented lunisolf  with  Iraiking  in  at  the  w indow,  and  saw  the  reaiicrt 
at  llieir  iiivoluninry  exercise,  dragging  his  w ill-,  now  completi-ly  cx- 
liausieii.  somelimi-s  round,  and  sometimes  tlutnigh,  the  fire, 
which  was,  os  usual,  in  tim  miilst  of  llm  house.  Instead  of  en- 
lenng,  he  sarldled  a horse,  and  rode  up  Ihe  hill,  to  inimblo 
himself  before  Michael,  nnd  beg  a cessation  of  the  siiell ; which 
the  goorl-naiiiml  warlock  immedinti-lv  irTunled,  directing  him  to 
enter  Ihe  house  Imckwards,  and  with  his  left  hand,  take  Itin 
spell  from  nlMivc  the  drxir ; which  accorrlingly  ended  the  sup<  nsa- 
turnl  ilnnr-e.— This  tale  was  told  less  particularly  in  former  edi- 
tions, and  I have  U-en  censured  for  inacriirncy  in  doing  sr».-  A 
similnr  cimmi  occurs  in  lluon  de  Hourdeaux,  and  in  the  iiigeiiiotis 
Oriental  tale,  cnllerl  thr«  Caliph  VatheX. 

Notwithslnnrling  his  vii;tory  over  ihe  witch  of  Fnbehope.  Mi- 
chael 8coil,  like  his  pterlry-r-ssor  Merlin,  fell  at  last  a virtiin  lo 
female  art.  His  wife,  or  concubine,  clicileil  from  him  the  si-cret, 
that  his  art  could  ward  off  any  danger  except  tliu  {loisonoua  <|uati 
ties  of  broth,  iiiaile  of  the  flesh  of  a breme  sow.  Such  a meM  sIm 
accordingly  adniinisierevl  to  the  wizard,  whodied  in  coiistvgienrii 
of  eating  it ; surviving,  however,  long  enough  lo  put  to  dculli  his 
treacherous  confidant. 

I Michael  Scott  was,  once  upon  a time,  much  embarrassed  by 
a spirit  for  wlMim  be  was  under  the  necessity  of  finding  constant 
employment.  Hu  commanded  him  to  build  acuM/d,  oruam  head, 
across  the  Twocil  at  Kels<i ; it  was  aoromplislied  in  one  night, 
and  still  does  honour  to  Ihe  infernal  archilt-ct  Michael  next  or 
dere<l,  that  Eildon  hill,  which  was  then  a uniform  cone,  should  be 
divided  into  three.  Anotlier  night  was  sufficient  lo  part  its  summit 
into  the  tlin-e  lucturesinie  (leaks  which  it  now  bears.  Al  length  the 
enchanter  contjuereil  llus  indufaligolilo  demon,  by  employing  him 
in  the  bo(ideu  and  cndlees  task  of  making  ropca  out  of  tea 
•oJuL 
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And  when  that  need  was  post  and  o’er, 

Aeain  the  volume  to  restore. 

I buried  him  on  St.  Michael’s  night, 

When  the  bell  toll’d  one,  and  the  moon  was  bright. 
And  I dug  his  chamber  among  the  dead, 

When  the  floor  of  the  chancel  was  stained  red, 
That  his  patron’s  cross  might  over  him  wave. 
And  scare  the  fiends  from  the  Wizard’s  grave. 

XVI. 

" It  was  a night  of  wo  and  dread, 
when  Michael  in  the  tomb  I laid  i 
Strange  sounds  along  the  chancel  pass’d, 

The  banners  waved  without  a blast” — 

— Still  spoke  the  Monk,  when  the  bell  toll’d  one!— 

I tell  you.  that  a braver  man 

Than  William  of  Deloraine,  good  at  need. 

Against  a foe  ne’er  purr’d  a ste^; 

Yet  somewhat  was  he  chill’d  with  dread, 

And  his  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head. 

XVII. 

**  Lo,  Warrior!  now,  the  Cross  of  Red 
Points  to  the  grave  of  the  mighty  dead ; 

Within  it  burns  a wondrous  light. 

To  chase  the  spirits  that  love  the  night : 

That  lamp  shall  burn  unquenchahly. 

Until  the  eternal  doom  shall  be.” — * 

Slow  moved  the  Monk  to  the  broad  flag>stone, 
Which  the  bloody  Cross  was  traced  upon : 

He  pointed  to  a secret  nook  : 

An  iron  bar  the  Warrior  took  ;t 

And  the  Monk  made  a sign  with  his  wither’d  hand, 

The  grave's  huge  portal  to  expand. 

XVIII. 

With  beating  heart  to  the  task  he  went; 

His  sinewy  frame  o’er  the  grave-stone  bent; 

With  bar  of  iron  heaved  amain. 

Till  the  toil-drops  fell  from  his  brows,  like  rain. 

It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength. 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length. 

I would  you  had  been  there,  to  see 
How  the  light  broke  forth  so  gloriously. 

Stream’d  unward  to  the  chancel  roof, 

And  through  the  galleries  far  aloof! 

No  earthly  flame hlazed  e’er  so  bright : 

It  shone  like  heaven’s  own  blessea  light, 

And,  issuing  from  the  tomb. 

Show’d  the  Monk’s  cowl,  and  visage  pale, 

* Baptiita  Porta,  and  otlx'r  autimn  who  tn>at  of  naluml  marie, 
talk  much  of  vteriial  lampa,  pretended  to  liavo  been  found  bum- 
ina  in  ancinnt  M’pulclimH.  Fortunius  Licetua  invoatirntca  the 
aubjoct  in  a treatise.  De  LucernU  Aruiguorum  RtcondUit,  |Hib- 
lishod  at  Venice,  IS3I.  One  of  tlieso  (leipetual  lam|ia  i»  said  to 
liavc  been  diij^vcreU  in  the  tomb  of  Tulliolu,  the  daughter  of  Ci- 
cero. Tlie  wick  whs  luppnaed  to  be  cooiikmciI  of  mdieiitos.  Kir- 
cher  enumerates  tlireo  diflereiit  recipes  for  conxtructins  nuch 
lnni|is  ; and  wisely  concluilcs,  that  the  thing  is  nevertheless  im- 
possible.—.Vumius  Subierranneua,  |i.  73.  Dolrio  imputes  tin* 
fabrication  of  such  lurhts  lo  marical  n\n\\\.—DUtqutMitionea 
ca.  II.  5S.  In  a very  rare  romance,  which  “ treateth  of  the  life 
of  V’irailius,  and  of  his  deth,  and  many  marvayles  that  be  dyd  in 
his  lym-timu,  by  wycho-craAc  and  nycramnneyo,  Ihruurhn  the 
lielpo  of  the  dovyis  of  Imll.”  mention  is  made  of  a very  extraor 
dinary  proceiu,  in  wliich  one  of  these  mystical  lamps  was  eni- 
ploycil.  It  seems  that  Virril.  as  he  ailvanceil  in  yean,  herame 
desimus  of  renovatiiiR  his  youth  by  marical  art  For  this  pur- 
pose he  cqnstiuctcd  a solitary  tower,  having  only  one  narrow  i>or- 
tal,  in  wliich  he  placed  twenty-four  cop{ier  hfiims,  armed  oilli 
iron  flails,  twelve  on  each  sule  of  the  porch.  Tbi'so  enchanted 
statues  struck  with  their  flails  incessantly,  and  rendered  all  en- 
trunce  imiNMihle,  unless  when  Vinpl  touched  the  sprinf,  which 
stoinied  tlieir  motion.  To  this  tower  he  repaired  privately,  attend- 
ed by  one  tnuty  servant,  to  wlsim  Im  communicated  the  secret 
of  the  entrance,  and  hither  they  convoyed  all  the  mnffician's  trea- 
sure. ‘"Then  sayde  Vinrihus.  mv  dcro  beloved  frendo,  and  he 
that  I above  alJe  men  trusie  and  known  mooate  of  my  secret 
and  then  ho  led  the  man  into  a cellar,  where  he  made  n faver 
tamp  at  all  teasont  Immynst.  " And  then  snyd  Virnilitis  to  tlio 
man.  '8e  you  the  barrel  that  standoih  here  I’  and  he  sayil,  yea : 
' Tliercin  must  iltou  put  me : fyrst  ve  m»st  sloe  me.  and  n«<wc 
me  smalle  to  pieces,  and  cut  rov  heti  in  iiii  pieces,  and  sallo  the 
heed  under  in  the  bottom,  and  then  Ihtr  pieces  there  after,  and  my 
herte  in  the  tnyddel,  and  tlien  set  the  barrel  under  the  Ininpc,  that 
nyirhte  ami  day  the  fat  therein  may  drotijH*  and  lenke ; and  ye 
•hall  ix^yes  fen»,  on*'a  in  the  day,  fyll  the  lampe.  and  farletiaL 
And  when  Uiis  is  all  done,  then  shall  1 be  renuivl,  and  mode 
yonjp*  sffijn.''  At  this  extraordinary  proposal,  the  confidant  was 
•ore  almshed,  and  made  some  scniplo  of  oberinir  his  master’s 
opmmnmis.  At  lenrth,  liowover,  he  complieo,  and  Virjnl  was 
•lain,  iHckled,  and  baircllod  up,  in  all  respects  according  to  his 
own  duecUon.  The  servant  then  Infl  the  tower,  taking  nare  to 


Danced  on  the  dark -brow’d  Warrior’s  mail 
And  kiss’d  his  waving  plume. 

XIX. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Wizard  lay, 

As  if  he  had  not  been  dead  a day. 

His  hoary  beard  in  silver  roll’d, 

He  seem’^d  some  seventy  winters  old; 

A palmer’s  amice  wrapp’d  him  round, 
With  a wrought  Spanish  baldric  bound. 
Like  a pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea: 
His  left  hand  held  his  Book  of  Might ; 

A silver  cross  was  in  his  right ; 

The  lamp  was  placed  beside  his  knee  : 
High  and  majestic  was  his  look. 

At  which  the  fellest  fiends  had  snook. 

And  all  unrutfl^  was  his  face : 

They  trusted  his  soul  had  gotten  grace.t 


XX. 

Often  had  William  of  Deloraine 
Rode  through  the  battle’s  bloody  plain, 

And  trampled  down  the  warriors  slain. 

And  neither  known  remorse  nor  awe; 

Yet  now  remorse  and  awe  he  own’d; 

His  breath  came  thick,  his  head  swam  round. 
When  this  strange  scene  of  death  he  saw. 
Bewilder’d  and  unnerved  he  stood. 

And  the  priest  pray’d  fervently  and  loud ; 

With  eyes  averted  prayed  he ; 

He  might  not  endure  the  sight  to  sec. 

Of  the  man  he  had  loved  so  brotherly. 

XXI. 

And  when  the  priest  his  death-prayer  had  pray’d. 
Thus  unto  Deloraine  he  said 
“ Now,  speed  thee  what  thou  hast  to  do, 

Or,  Warrior,  we  may  dearly  rue ; 

For  those,  inou  may’st  not  look  upon, 

Are  gathering  fast  round  the  yawning  stone !” — 
Then  Deloraine,  in  terror,  took 
From  the  cold  hand  the  Mighty  Book, 

With  iron  clasp’d,  and  with  iron  hound : 

He  thought,  as  he  took  it.  the  dead  man  frown’d  rf 
But  the  glare  of  the  sepulchral  light. 

Perchance,  had  dazzled  the  warriors  sight. 


XXII. 

When  the  huge  stone  sunk  o’er  the  tomb. 

The  night  return’d  in  double  gloom; 

For  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars 
were  few ; 

put  the  copiicf  Ihmshcra  In  motion  at  hit  departure.  He  eao- 
tinued  daily  to  visit  the  tower  with  tlic  same  precaution.  Mout- 
whilc.  the  emperor,  with  whom  Virgil  wn*  a great  farourite. 
missed  him  from  lire  court,  and  demanded  of  his  i«rvanl  whm 
h*?  wos  Tlie  domestic  ^tended  ignorance,  till  the  empettor 
thrautenod  him  with  dealn,  when  at  length  he  conveyed  him  to 
the  cnchanterl  tower.  Tlie  same  threat  extorted  a discuverr  oT 
the  mode  of  stopping  tlie  statues  from  wielding  their  Anils . " And 
then  the  einiierour  enleretl  into  the  ca.stlo  with  all  his  Ibike,  and 
sought  nil  nuoute  in  every  comer  after  Virgilhu ; and  at  tlie  laste 
they  soughto  so  longe,  that  they  came  into  the  seller,  whero  they 
snwe  tie*  lampe  hang  over  the  barreii,  wliere  Virgibus  lay  in  deesL 
Then  asked  the  cmiierour  the  man.  wlio  had  made  hym  sn  he^ 
to  put  hii  mayster  Virgilius  so  to  dethe ; and  tlie  man  amwarw 
no  wtirde  to  the  emperour.  And  then  the  cmpcroiir,  with  great 
anger,  drewe  out  his  swoitlc,  and  slewo  ho  there  Virgjlius’  man. 
And  when  all  this  was  done,  then  sawn  the  emperour,  and  aD  Iw 
folkc,  a naked  child  iii  tymes  rennynge  about  the  banvil,  saynge 
these  wordes,  * Cursed  lie  the  lymc  that  ye  ever  come  Item.’  AH 
with  those  words  vanyshed  the  chyide  awaye,  and  was  nevtf 
•enc  ogeyn ; ni»d  ihusahyd  Virgilius  in  the bnrrell  deed.”— P/roitt- 
«».  hi.  let,  pftnterl  at  Aniwcrpe  by  John  Docsboreke-  Tlii«  rini- 
ous  volume  n in  the  valuable  library  of  Mr.  Douce : and  is  s ;ppoaad 
to  bo  a translation  fttim  the  French,  printed  in  Flanders  fbr  lha 
English  market.  8ca  Qoujet  Btbtioth.  Franc  ix.  Cata!arut 
de  fa  RtbUothevue  Sationate,  tom.  ii  p.  5.  De  Bure,  No.  ^7. 

* \ Orif.—A  bar  from  thence  the  warrior  took.) 

I [”  The  agitation  of  tlie  monk  at  the  sight  of  Uio  man.  wboai 
he  lind  loved  with  brotherly  aflcction— the  hnrrur  of  Dcloraina. 
and  his  belief  that  iho  corpse  froM-ned,  os  he  withdrew  the  mjigie 
volume  from  its  grasp,  are,  in  a luccocding  part  of  die  oaaa- 
tivo,  circumstances  not  more  liappily  conceived  than  exQuiidtaiy 
wrought  "—Critfad  Revieie.  I 

§ William  of  Dtdomine  might  be  strengthened  in  this  belief  by 
the  well-knoH-n  story  of  tbo  CkI  Ruy  Dbiz.  When  tUi  body  of 
that  famous  Christiaii  cliampion  was  sitting  in  stale  by  Uiehtfb 
altar  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Toledo,  where  it  remaiiwaior 
U!n  years,  n certain  malirious  Jew  attempted  lo  nuft  him  hr  lha 
b'aril : but  he  harl  no  sooner  toucln-d  toe  furmidaUo  m hisken. 
than  the  corpse  starUid  up,  and  half  unsheathed  hit  sword.  Tbs 
Israelite  fled : and  so  iiermamuit  was  the  cfrecloThts  U-rror.  that 
ho  became  Christian.  Heywood'b  HterarcMe,  p.  480.  ryVnyA 
from  Sebattian  Cobarruviae  Crotee, 
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And,  an  the  Knight  and  Priest  withdrew, 

With  wavering  steps  and  dizzy  brmn, 

They  hardly  might  the  postern  gain. 

’Us  said,  as  through  the  aisles  they  pass'd, 

They  heard  strange  noises  on  the  olast : 

And  through  the  cloister-galleries  smalK 
Which  at  mid>height  thread  the  chancel  wall. 
Loud  sobs,  and  laughter  louder,  ran, 

And  voices  unlike  the  voice  of  man ; 

As  if  the  fiends  kept  holyday. 

Because  these  spells  were  brought  to  day. 

I cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be ; 

1 say  the  tale  as  'twas  said  to  me. 

XXIII. 

**  Now,  hie  thee  hence,”  the  Father  said, 

**.\nd  when  we  arc  on  death-bed  laid, 

0 may  our  dear  Ladye.  and  sweet  St.  John, 
Foreire  our  souls  for  the  deed  we  have  done!” — 

Toe  Monk  return’d  him  to  his  cell, 

And  many  a prayer  and  penance  sped ; 

When  the  convent  met  at  the  noontide  bell — 
The  Monk  of  St.  Mary’s  aisle  was  dead! 
Before  the  cross  was  the  body  laid, 

With  bands  clasp’d  fast,  as  if  still  be  pray’d. 

XXIV. 

The  Knight  breathed  free  in  the  morning  wind, 
Aud  strove  his  hardihood  to  find : 

He  was  glad  when  he  pass’d  the  tombstones  gray, 
Which  girdle  round  the  fair  Abbaye ; 

For  the  mystic  Book  to  his  bosom  prest. 

Felt  like  a load  upon  his  breast ; 

And  his  joints,  with  nerves  of  iron  twined,' 

Shook,  like  the  aspen  leaves  in  wind. 

Pull  fain  w^  he  when  the  dawn  of  day 
B^an  to  brighten  Cheviot  gray ; 

He  joy’d  to  see  the  cheerfullight. 

And  he  said  Ave  Mary,  as  well  as  he  might. 

XXV. 

The  sun  had  brighten’d  Cheviot  gray 
The  sun  had  brighten’d  the  Carters*  side; 

And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 
Smiled  Branksome  Towers  and  Teviot’s  tide.t 
The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  talc, 

And  waken’d  every  flower  that  blows ; 

And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale, 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 

And  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

Vet  paler  than  the  violet  pale. 

She  early  left  her  sleepless  bed. 

The  fatrest  maid  of  Tcviotdolc. 

XXVI. 

Why  does  fair  Marwet  so  early  awake,t 
.4nd  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie ; 

And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie ; 

Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair ; 

* A moontain  on  the  Border  of  Englend.  ahoTC  Jedburgh, 
r p How  lovelir  and  exhilaralins  m the  frmh  rool  momine  land- 
ant*  whidt  relieves  the  mind  aAcr  the  horrors  of  thoipell-Kuard- 
•dkNnbi'*— Anna  »bward.] 

1 (”  How  tnie.  sweet,  and  ortAinal,  is  this  description  of  Mar- 
fsiH— the  bemnliaR  haste  with  which  she  attires  hcrscir,  do- 
sceods,  and  speeds  to  the  bower  I”— Anna  Seward.  I 

f llw  idea  of  Lord  Cranstoun’s  Goblin  Pafo  is  taken  from  a 
bene  called  Gilpin  Homer,  who  appcanvl,  and  made  some  stay, 
at  a brni-house  amooR  thio  Bonk'r- mountains.  A (rentlcmun  of 
that  country  has  noted  down  the  following  particulars  concemins 
kis  appearanoe : — 

“The  only  certain,  at  least  most  probable  account,  that  ever  I 
braid  of  Oifpin  Homer,  was  fn>m  an  old  man,  of  Uie  name  of 
Anderson,  who  was  bom,  and  lived  all  his  life,  at  Todshaw-hill, 
■ Eskedaie  rmrir,  the  place  where  Gilpin  appeared  and  stnid  for 
tome  lime.  He  said  there  were  two  men.  late  in  the  evening, 
when  it  was  srowiny  dark,  employed  in  fasteniriR  the  borsc!*  upon 
the  sitermoat  part  of  their  Rrourid,  (that  is,  tyinR  tlieir  forofeet 
lARether,  to  hiivier  tht>m  from  travelling  far  in  the  nifht.)  when 
they  heard  a voice,  lE  some  rlistance,  ervinr,  'Tint!  tint! 
tint  f**  One  of  the  men.  named  .Moflat,  called  out, ' What  deil 
kas  tint  you  7 Come  here.'  Immediately  a creature,  of  somethinR 
bke  a huinan  lorm.  appeansJ.  It  was  surprisingly  little,  distorted 
ia  features,  and  mt*>hn|>en  in  limiM.  As  soon  as  the  two  men 
maid  se«  it  plainly,  they  ran  homo  in  a Rieat  frisbt,  hnasininjt 
1^  met  with  some  Rohliu.  By  the  way  Mornit  foil,  and  it 
-an  over  Inm,  and  was  homo  at  the  house  os  soon  as  oitlierof 
tea  stiud  there  a kma  time ; but  I cannot  say  bow  loox-  It 
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And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  blood-honnd. 

As  he  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair; 

And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alon& 

Why  is  not  the  watchman’s  bugle  blown  1 

XXVII. 

The  Indyc  steps  in  doubt  and  dread. 

Lest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread ; 

The  ladye  caresses  the  rough  blood- hound, 

Lest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round ; 

The  watchman’s  bugle  is  not  blown. 

For  he  was  her  foster-father’s  son ; 

And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn 
of  light. 

To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight. 

XXVIII. 

The  Knight  and  layde  fair  are  mot, 

And  under  the  hawthorn’s  boughs  are  set. 

A fairer  pair  were  never  seen 
To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall; 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  lovra  in  hall : 

And  she.  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a livelier  red ; 

When  the  half  sigh  her  swelling  breast 
Aaainst  the  silken  ribbon  prest ; 

When  her  blue  eyes  their  secret  told. 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold— 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair, 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare  I 

XXIX. 

And  now,  fair  dames,  niethinks  I see 
Vou  listen  to  my  minstrelsy ; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw, 

And  sidelong  bend  your  necks  of  snow. 

Ye  ween  to  here  a melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a dale ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire, 

To  paint  his  faithful  passion  strove ; 

Swore  be  might  at  her  feet  expire, 

But  never,  never  cease  to  love ; 

And  how  she  blush’d,  and  how  she  sigh’d, 

And,  half  consenting,  half  denied^ 

And  said  that  she  would  die  a maid  i — 

Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stay’d 
Henry  of  Cranstoun,  and  only  he, 

Margaret  of  Branksoinc’s  choice  should  b& 

XXX. 

Alas ! fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain  ! 

My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove; 

My  baa's  are  gray,  my  limbs  are  old, 

My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold 
I may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  love. 

XXXI. 

Beneath  an  oak,  moss’d  o’er  by  eld. 

The  Baron’s  Dwarf  his  courser  held,§ 

woji  real  fleth  and  blood,  and  ate  and  drank,  wan  (bnd  of  cretim. 
and,  when  it  could  Rct  at  it,  would  de«trojr  a fnvat  deal.  It  seemed 
a mi.«chiuvuu«  creature  j and  an;  of  the  children  whom  it  conld 
maKt/T,  it  would  beat  and  scratch  witlHiut  merev.  It  was  once 
^xinR  a child  bolonRine  to  the  tame  Moffat,  who  had  been  so 
firiRhiened  b;  its  first  apiwaranco  : and  he,  in  a iMssion.  struck  it 
so  violent  a blow  upon  the  side  of  the  head,  that  it  tumbled  uiion 
the  RTo<ind  ; ImU  it  was  not  stunned  ; fi>r  it  set  up  its  head  dirccti;, 
and  u.telaimcil,  ‘ Ah  hah.  Will  o'  Moffat,  ;ou  strike  sairl'  (via. 
$ore.)  After  it  hail  sUid  there  lonR,  one  eveninR,  when  the  women 
wore  milkini;  llio  cows  in  the  loan,  it  wns  pla;inff  amontr  the 
children  near  b;  them,  wlien  suddr'nl;  they  heard  a loud  shrill  voico 
cry.  three  times. ' OUpin  Homer  P It  sUirted.  and  said.  * That 
tevif;  I mini  tumyj  anA  insluntly  dirappcan>d.  and  was  never 
henrd  of  more.  Old  Andciaon  did  not  reniemlMT  it,  but  said,  he 
hail  often  heard  his  father,  and  other  old  men  in  the  place,  who 
were  there  at  the  time,  sprak  about  it ; and  in  my  youncer  years 
I have  often  heard  it  moniioned,  ami  nenv  met  with  any  who  had 
Uie  remotest  doubt  us  to  tlie  truth  of  the  story  ; althinich,  I must 
own,  I ramiot  help  thinking  there  must  be  tome  misrepresenta- 
tion in  it"— To  this  account,  I have  to  add  the  fellowinR  particu- 
lars from  the  most  res|ic-ctablo  authority.  Besiilca  constantly  re- 
pentinR  tlie  word  lint ! Itnt ! Gilpin  Homer  was  often  heard  to 
call  upon  Peter  Bertram,  or  Bo-tc-ram,  as  he  pronounced  the 
word  ; and  when  the  slirill  voice  called  Gilpin  Homer,  he  im- 
mediately acknowledRerl  it  was  the  summons  of  the  said  Peter 
Bertram  : who  seems  therefore  to  have  been  the  devil  who  had 
tint,  or  lust,  tlie  little  imp.  As  much  has  been  ohjccleil  to  Gil- 
pin Homer  on  account  of  his  beiiiR  supposed  rathi>r  a devine  of 
the  author  than  a popular  superstitiao.  I can  only  say,  that  no 
Icficnd  which  I ever  oeani  soean.'d  to  be  moro  ooivonaBy  credited 
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And  held  his  cresletl  hf^lni  and  sjM-ar : 

Thai  Dwarf  was  senrce  an  earthly  man, 
if  the  talcs  were  true  that  of  him  ran 
Through  all  the  Horder,  far  and  near. 

’Twos  Kiiiil,  when  the  Huron  a-huntini'  rode 
Throu;;h  Kee<lsilah;’s  sh  os'i  hut  rarely  troth 
He  heard  u voiee  erv,  ‘‘  f.ost ! lost ! lust  I” 

And.  like  temiis-hall  hy  racket  lusB’d, 

A leap,  of  thirty  feel  and  three. 

Made  from  the  noruc  thi.s  elfin  bhape, 

Distorietl  like  some  dwarfi.sh  ape. 

And  lijthtal  at  Lord  Cransioun's  knot;. 

T.ord  Craiisluun  wan  sotiie  whit  dt.stuay’d; 

’Tis  said  that  five,  ^ood  nnles  he  rade, 

To  rid  him  of  his  coinnany  ; 

But  where  he  rode  one  liiilc,  the  Dwarf  ran  four, 
And  the  Dwarf  wua  first  at  the  castle  dour. 
XXXII. 

lltse  lessens  marvel,  it  is  snid  s 

This  elvish  Dwarf  with  the  Baron  staid; 

Little  he  nto.  and  less  he  spoke. 

Nor  mingled  with  the  mental  flock  : 

And  oft  apart  his  arms  he  tossM, 

And  often  mutter’d,  “Lost!  Ii>si ! lost!” 

He  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlie.,* 

But  well  LordUranstoun  served  he: 

And  he  of  his  service  was  full  fain ; 

For  once  he  had  l>een  tn’en  or  slain, 

An  it  had  not  been  for  his  ministry. 

All  between  Home  and  Hermiince, 

Tadk’d  of  Lord  Crunsioun's  Goblin-Page. 
XXXIII.. 

For  the  Baron  went  oii  pilgrimage, 

And  took  with  him  this  clvisli  Page, 

To  iSIary’s Chapel  of  the  Lowes: 

For  there,  he.‘^ide  Our  Ladye’s  lake, 

An  ofTering  he  had  sworn  to  make, 

And  he  would  pay  his  vows. 

But  the  Ladye  of  Brank.some  gather’d  a bond 
Of  the  best  that  would  ridts  at  Iter  command  rt 
The  irvsting  place  was  Newark  Lee, 

Wat  of  Harden  came  ihitlicr  niniiin. 

And  thither  came  John  of  Thirlestanc, 

And  thither  came  \Nillinm  of  Delaraiiie; 

They  were  three  humlred  spears  and  three. 
Through  Douglas-hurn,  up  arrow  stream,? 
Their  horses  prance,  their  lances  gleam. 

They  came  to  St.  Mary’-s  lake  cre  ilay; 

But  the  chape!  was  void,  and  the  Baron  away. 
They  bum’d  the  chapel  for  very  rage, 

And  cursed  Lord  Crnnstoun’s  Goblm-Pagc. 

XXXIV. 

And  now,  in  Branksnmc’.s  good  green  wood, 

As  under  the  aged  oak  he  stood. 

The  Baron's  courser  pricks  his  ears, 

As  if  a distant  noise  no  hears. 

snd  that  manr  ix>n«on»  of  very  cood  rank  and  ron»iderahlp  tnfor- 
uiaiimi  nra  well  known  to  rriNWtn  ab-^diitc  faith  in  t)in  Irndilnra. 

• ITho  idea  of  the  imp  liomejstifjifnie  tiini,«'lf  witli  tho  firat 
perann  hn  met,  and  «uhj<>rtine  hiinHtdf  to  that  i,nc'«  nuthorily,  u 
miffectly  nonitmnnt  tn  old  opinionit.  lien  Jonaoii,  in  hi*  play  of 
'*  TIte  Deoil  la  an  ha*  fininiiwl  the  incii.hnit  of  that 

roinrdy  ii|Kin  fhw  artinlo  of  iha  (Hiji'ilnr  rrw'd.  A lieinl,  tityled 
Piur,  ambiiiimn  of  fieiintn.’  in  tb'*  world,  nml  petiiioni  liin 
rior  hir  to  o.xhitui  liim.'O'lf  iiiiim  tsirUt.  Tho  devil  fp’auta 

hiui  a (uty*rule,  but  rlomt  it  with  thi^  cunilitiun,— 

••  Oitijr  ijmn',  I you 

Tn«<Trc  (li«  (ir»t  mjji  limt  ymi  ; miH  him 
rn  fm  i*ow  ; hmj,  liiiii ; 

Ihil,  iMicv  ytuiirm#!  irtAjr  aiKi  rtx.” 

U i<  (rfeJ'-rvobje  that  in  tba  tamn  play,  Pti#  allude*  to  tlie  epare- 
nee^  of  lu«  tliet.  Alt.  Stoott'a  irohlin,  thottjth  *’  waepwi.  titth,  nnd 
lith»»flie.*’  fsKwci  a failhlhl  ana  honoat  retainer  to  U»  ktnl,  intt» 
wb«t»f  aotvtoe  ha  h:»d  introduced  Niwelf.  Thia  iort  of  it;fi»n«i«. 
teney  aisw  to  torn*  m prooiinont  part  of  the  dtoholia  churiic- 
tor.  ThtK,  in  the  rrananoo*  of  tho  Kouad  TaWc,  wo  find  M-  riin. 
Ok-  ermni'n  devil,  ojtertiny  bioiaalf  moat  scaloutty  in  the  ca.wn  of 
virtw'  and  of  relUnon.  tho  fHmid  and  ODUiMlIorof  Kina  .\r:lnir, 
tb('  f'lt.'j'di'ii'f  of  wr»K<!is,  and  tho  aootuito  of  lha  InGrlcle.  f 
t •*  t!pw  9«li  Ja«®.  tfST,  Oamc/anot  ^aioone  Lady  8f<i-Ii-nrh, 
and  a traat  oomber  of  tha  oatno  of  Sooit,  dolaitii  (aocoaed)  for 
eemhiif  to  ihv  kirk  of  Mair  of  tho  Lowc«,  to  the  witnlw  of 
two  h«3a*©d  peniona  bodio  io  toire  of  welne,  (arrayod  in  atinnir,) 
ixid  hrcftkii^apev)  (h«doorofthe*aid  kirk,  (a order touonii-hRnd 
the  t.ninl  of  Cranatouw  lor  td«  deatruotkNt  ” Co  tho  SOth  Jnly. 
ft  warrant  Pnm  the  Qiroon  u nnwcm«l,  dtorhatfime  the  ju$tk<o  to 
jvt«>4  ikI  acahwt  the  Lady  Buoeieueb  wbie  new  cwlltwf.—J/  / . 
m/Mi  i(f  ^ ddftmrmU.  4»  .idtmoara#'  /.fbrarjy.— Tl»  ful- 
kmiiic  prori-i-thnss  B|nm  iMi  caae  oo  rtio  rcoerd  of  Uw 

Court « Jiihtn'tary » ua  ilii*  C&th  of  Jono.  Eobeit  in 


The  Dw'arf  wave.a  his  long  lean  arm  on  hig^ 
.And  signs  to  the  lovers  to  part  and  fly; 

No  timu  was  then  to  vow  or  sigh. 

Fair  Margaret,  through  the  hazel  grove, 

Flew  like  tho  sturlleti  cushat-dovc  :i 
'I'he  Dwarf  flu*  stirrup  held  and  rein; 

Yaiiltcd  the  Knight  on  his  steed  atnatn, 

And,  pondering  deep  that  morning' .s  scene, 
Rude  eastward  liiruugh  the  hawthorns  green. 


Wiiii.v:  thus  he  pour’d  the  lengthen’d  tale. 
The  Minstrel's  voire  began  to  fail : 

Full  slyly  smiled  the  observant  page, 

And  gave  the  wither’d  hand  of  age 
A golilel,  crown’d  with  mighty  .wine, 

The  blood  of  Velez’  scorehetl  vine. 

Ho  raised  the  silver  eup  on  high, 

And,  while  the  big  drop  fill’d  his  eye. 

Pray’d  God  to  ble.ss  the  Duchess  long. 

And  all  who  cheer'd  a son  of  song. 

The  attending  maidens  smiled  to  see 
IJow  long,  how  deep,  how  zealouslv. 

Tlie  nreKaoiis  juice  the  Minstrel  quail’d ; 

Ami  he,  cmholden'd  by  the  draught, 

Look'd  gnyly  buck  to  them,  nnd  laugh’d. 
The  cordial  nectar  of  the  bowl 
Swell’d  liis  old  veins,  and  cheer’d  his  eoul ; 
A lighter,  IjvelitT  prelude  ran. 

Ere  thus  his  tale  again  began. 


CANTO  THIRD. 


I. 

And  said  I that  my  lintbs  were  old. 
And  said  I that  my  blood  was  cold, 
And  that  my  kindly  fire  was  lied. 

And  my  poor  wither’d  heart  was  dead, 
And  that  I might  not  sing  of  love  1 — 
How  could  I to  the  dearest  theme, 
That  ever  warm’d  a niinstrer.s  dream, 
So  foul,  so  fnl.se  a recreant  prove ! 
How  could  I name  love’s  very  name, 
Nor  wake  my  heart  to  notes  of  flame  I 


II. 

In  peace.  Love  tunes  the  sht^hord’s  reod  ; 
In  war,  he  inount.s  the  warrior’s  steed; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  sc*en  ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camii,  the  grove, 
And  men  below,  nnd  saints  above: 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  b lovc- 


III. 

So  thought  Lord  Crnnstoun,  ns  I ween, 

While,  pondering  deep  the  tender  scene, 

Bowhill  pcuoh,  t>riR«t  of  fh**  kirk  of  St.  MaryNi.  Boeuf<>d  of  the 
iKMivocutmii  Ilf  i|«'  Ikjiw,  to  thi*  numlwr  of  iw  pentoew, 

to  wafhke  with  jaeks.  nthi  r wcupook.  awd 

inirehmf  to  the  eliapel  of  St.  M.'iry  of  i fiv  for  iho  tlaagtr- 

Icr  <>f  Hk  Potor  CrwifUiim,  <iiit  t»f  «iM;4oot  li'tul  am|  irmlioe  ww- 
Mftto,  awl  of  keaWog  tin;  dow  of  «ai«t  kirk,  in  rcpIfKkwd  bjr 

th«  Ao'.hbiiihap  of  C!««<row,  The  h’lil  erwu  hy  Roln-rt  of 
A tljftobaofh,  Adsia  8oott  of  SomBfot®,  Knln'O  yrott  iit  UowAirdc. 
Walter  8®o(ti  Io  Waltor  r*»-ott  ymintn-r  of  SynUm. 

'rkuna*  SooU  of  llBynint,  RcdKsrt  William 
Jame*  SooU,,  iHwi  broihm  of  tb®  raid  VV'altor  Srwt.  WtonSer 
Soott  to  the  Widl,  and  Walter  SeoU,  sun  of  Willmm  Sooct  of 
Itorden,  and  Jamoi  Weroya*  in  EckfortL  nil  uor iisr«l  of  the  Mut«« 
anmH,  » dooilamd  to  ito  ronoltod.  On  t-nme  day,  Wnlit'r  SrroU 
of  Syitton-  and  WnJtor  Chistelme  of  Chiiitoilinc.  ami  WiRtoni 
cf  Banko.  bee«um«  bcrainl,  jouitly  nwl  ■oyivnlly,  Umt  Sir 
Peter Cbnoftomi,  «ad  hi*  ki»dr^  nnii  sm-aiiti*,  ahmiM  xr-eeiTc  aq 
fntoiry  from  in  tuuuv.  At  (Ik:  Kitmu  Unic.  Patrick  Mutntf 
of  PalMdD,  Aioxaiukr  ttwde  to  jIk*  Lniiri  of  Trakwhiitv. 

.Tohii  Murray  of  NewhsJl.  Jqd»»Fairlyi;.n!sii|iiit  iiiH|lfcirk,  Caai^ 
Tail,  you«^  of  Plni,  Jobiri  I^umynuki;  of  Pi-iiti|ciike,  JaaoiM 
Elotwsy  oT Cokpen.  toe  L«iiri  m Pimyih.  m«!  of  H«a* 

wrstoaoe,  wmn  all  soyaialjy  fijMsi  for  not  atti-mJaiii  j 

hotos  ptomldy  tother  to  aluiiftoe  with  tin*  nrcustd  r*hir«,  o< 
ilmi4to«  thtor  wmfeaito*.  CTm  of  Jidy  folkjwm;, 

PmU  of  ^ntof),  CiibilKtefi  ^ Snvtt  of  HamiQ. 

of  Mowiwalto,  Scott  of  ferntoto.  with  many  <r*tl>ei».  anr 
twdimil  to  at^kar  at  mutt  tBaUni;,  ninkr  ihi’  iinins  of  treHon, 
Rut  i«»  fUrihet  prowduro  rfH-nw  to  Ivivo  wikon  plftro,  iUIiaiiaid. 
that,  npoii  Ihh  rtoi»4,  the  kitk  of  St.  Mu/y  wim  burnt  by  Uia 

I Hoo  notoa  oti  The  Dou^leu  Tragedv  ia  the  Minitieby,  cmH'* 
l».  tas.— Ep. 

( Wuod-pweun. 
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He  rode  through  Brankeome’s  hawthorn  green. 
But  the  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill, 

And  scarce  hia  helmet  could  be  don. 

When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A stately  knight  came  pricking  on. 

That  warrior’s  steed,  so  dapple-gray, 

Was  dark  with  sweat,  and  splash’d  with  clay ; 

His  armour  red  with  many  a stain : 

He  seem’d  in  such  a weary  plight. 

As  if  he  had  ridden  the  live-long  night ; 

For  it  was  Wilham  of  Deloraino. 

IV. 

Bat  no  whit  we^  did  he  seem, 

Wlren,  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 

He  m pk’d  the  crane  on  the  Baron’s  crest 
For  his  ready  spear  was  in  his  rest. 

Few  were  the  worda  and  stem  and  high. 

That  mark’d  the  iWmen’s  feudal  hate ; 

For  question  fierce,  and  prond  reply, 

Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate. 

Their  verv  coursers  seem’d  to  know 
That  each  was  other's  mortal  foe, 

And  snorted  fire,  when  wheel’d  around, 

To  give  each  knight  his  vantage-ground. 

V. 

In  rapid  round  the  Baron  bent ; 

He  ^h’d  a sigh,  and  pray’d  a prayer ; 

*11^  prayer  was  to  his  patron  saint, 

'ftic  agh  was  to  his  ladye  fair. 

Stout  Deloraine  nor  si^’d  nor  pray’d. 

Nor  saint,  nor  ladye,  call’d  to  aid ; 

But  he  stoop’d  bis  head,  and  couch’d  his  spear. 
And  spurr’a  his  steed  to  full  career. 

The  meeting  of  these  champions  proud 
Seem'd  like  the  bursting  thunder  cloud. 

VI. 

Stem  was  the  dint  the  Borderer  lent  I 
The  stately  Baron  backwards  bent ; 

Bent  backwards  to  his  horse’s  tail, 

And  his  plumes  went  scattering  on  the  gale ; 

The  tou^  ash  spear,  so  stoat  and  true, 

Into  a thousand  flinders  flew. 

But  Cranstoun’s  lanc&  of  more  avail, 

Pierced  through,  like  silk,  the  Borderer’s  mail ; 
Through  shield,  and  jack,  and  acton  past. 

Dm  in  his  bosom  broke  at  last.— 

Still  sate  the  warrior  saddle-fast, 

Till,  stumbling  in  the  mortal  shock. 

Down  went  the  steed,  the  girthing  broken 

* Tbe  erort  of  the  Crane touiw,  in  nllinion  to  thifir  name,  in  a 
«nae  darmnt.  boldinr  a tUtm  in  ha  l<)ot,  wiUi  an  eojpluilic 
Boaier  canCto,  Thou  •halt  team  ere  J uxuU. 

UotMjik.  two  miles  N.  E.  from  the  rhurrh  (of  Ewen) 
ihertate  Ok  nuna  of  a chapi'i  for  divjrn*  ii«rvirc,  in  timv  of  IV 
Bn.  TbMe  i*  a tmdtlion.  that  friara  were  wont  to  come  fnnn 
Mevoae,  or  JedtMrrh.  to  boiitizc  and  marry  in  thi.r  i»ari«h  ; and 
IhNi  huWjT  in  In  carry  Ino  inuiW'lMtok  in  ihdr  l>oioniii,  Uicy 
wefeeaUod,  by  the  lohahitanta,  Bonk  a htutijmea.  Tlii!re  ii<  a man 
iK  aiipe.  who  know  old  men  who  iiad  Uwii  bami/.tid  by  theoa 
enka-bonoaias,  and  who  Bays  uno  of  tlmm,  cjule<l  Ilair,  UHod 
Uai  panafa  fut  a very  lone  Account  of  Parith  qf  Etoee, 

*ptd  Unt^arlan/;' $ MBS. 

iMaiiral  delu(i>ai.  % A ulieplicrd’*  hut. 

fOitmottr,  in  the  Ic^erKlaaf  .ScottUli  Diiix-rstitiun,  meani  tlie 
nupe  (ower  of  irapueini;  on  tlie  eri-cidit  of  tim  KiKrctuUtfM.  so 
tet  tbe  apiMMirance  of  an  <4ncct  Hlvtll  U;  totiilly  difTerctit  from 
theraahty.  The  Iraiufbmmtiun  of  .Micb.icl  Scott  by  the  witr.hof 
Fabchivc,  already  mentioned. M-ns)  a f'cnuint<opemlion  ofelRinuur. 
ToaKarilar  charm  ttie  liallad  of  Johnnr  Fu'  iinputi.-M  tIm  nisciiia- 
boa  of  ilia  Iwely  Ooanteas,  wiio  elopeu  with  that  Bany  leaUor : 

“ Sar  mKM  u Uiry  KV*  t*r  « ‘'d  faj  M Ci«, 

Thiy  rjyrt  iIm  gtamnur  o'a  her,” 

R was  formerSy  ttver)  nwm  in  wnr  In  I3si,  wWn  the  D ike  of 
Aa^  lay  btifon  a WfmR  c.iatli!,  njion  tite  coast  of  Nanioe.  n nc- 
ennaaeer  oflefod  to  " make  llio  ayro  «o  Uiycke,  tJiat  tber  wi'liin 
•hall  tkynke  that  there  !•<  a ^.'<it  teulft!  ou  tlie  $m  <by  w nich  the 
cMia  «raa  Mfroondod)  for  ten  men  to  ^ .1  Itont : and  whan  tliey 
wiUtt  fbe  caatk  ae  lhi<  Irndye.  they  wul  be  si'sfraydc,  that  they 
»tan  jrrUe  tbeto  b>  ytnir  nu'tef.  The  J>»tke  demanded,  ‘ Fayro 
JUWrr,  on  Ihu  triihte  tital  ye  4;>ekeuf,  may  our  people  sssuiedly  j 
no  iher^  tu  the  castoll  to  na^iyh!  itF— * Sjr.'  quod  the  enchant- 
«r.  ‘ i (hue  oot  aKure  yon  that ; liir  if  any  utal  puaseth  on  the 
ir.i3  audie  the  eifrac  onhi?  cmitre  on  bvm,  ail  ahait  go  to  nonghte, 
A3d  they  that  be  oo  the  lindtfc  sh.all  l;i|f  into  the  «w.’  Then  the 
l^>ke  b^n  to  Uufb '.  and  d cert.iin  oi'mms  knivbtos,  that  were 
tbe»s  pn-Kpt^aayd. ' 8yr.  tor  iwcl-nke,  let  the  niay^tar  assoy  bw 
maainc  t vtc  aha)  love  makin;  of  any  of  tm-  crowe  on  us 
h that  tyme.'  ” The  Enrl  <if  Siti^ny,  anortly  .ttler,  entered  the 
trot,  and  recognised  in  iImi  eneluituer  tim  Stum  jpervon  who  had 
tyt  iba  ca/tl<^inti>  tl«  i t 'itarles  d*  In  Pay*.  wl»o  ilten 
•cUiitby  [ictiNiadm^llju  fionisuii  of  tlic  Uueun  ufKaplai.  liuoiisli 


Hurl’d  on  a heap  lay  man  and  horse. 

The  Baron  onwanl  pass’d  bis  course ; 
Nor  knew— so  giddy  roll’d  his  brain— 

His  foe  lay  stretch’d  upon  the  plain. 

. VII. 

But  when  he  rein’d  bis  courser  round. 
And  saw  his  foeman  on  the  ground 
Lie  senseless  as  the  bloody  clay, 

He  bade  his  page  to  stanch  the  wound. 
And  there  lie-siile  the  warrior  stay, 

And  tend  him  in  his  doubtful  state, 

Arid  lead  him  to  Branksome  castle-gate : 

His  noble  mind  was  inly  moved 

For  the  kinsman  of  the  maid  he  loved. 

“ This  shah  thou  do  without  delay  ; 

No  longer  here  myself  may  stay ; 

Unless  the  swifter  I speed  away, 

Short  shrift  will  be  at  my  dying  day." 


VIII. 

Away  in  speed  Lord  Cranstoun  rode ; 

The  Goblin  Page  behind  abode ; 

His  lord’s  command  he  ne’er  withstood, 
Though  small  his  pleasure  to  do  good. 

As  the  corslet  olT  ne  took. 

The  dwarf  espied  the  niigiity  Book  ! 

Much  he  marvell’d  a knight  of  pride, 

Like  a book-bosom’d  pnest  should  ride  :t 
He  thought  not  to  search  or  stanch  the  wound, 
Until  the  secret  he  had  found. 


The  iron  band,  the  iron  clasp, 

Resisted  long  the  elfin  grasp: 

For  when  the  first  he  had  undone, 

It  closi^  os  he  the  nc.\t  begun. 

Those  iron  clasps,  that  iron  band, 

Would  not  yield  to  unchristen’d  hand. 

Till  he  smear’d  the  cover  o’er 
With  the  Borderer’s  eunlled  gore ; 

A moment  then  the  volume  spread. 

And  one  short  spell  therein  he  read, 

It  had  much  of  glamour?  might. 

Could  make  a ladye  seem  o knight; 

The  cobwebs  on  a dungeon  wall 
Seem  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

A nut-shell  seem  a gilded  barge^ 

A shceling§  seem  a palace  large, 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth— 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  triith.il 

m.'ipcal  dpmjtttoB,  ll«it  ilu:  won  a-rniiu;  ovi.-r  the  wallii. 

tiuvawvfpil  tlifl  tost,  .ind  tb;»t.  h<>  wrm  ilu>  man  jn  !(io 

wciiW  most  dreafW  by  Sir  Is  Pijyx.  " * Hy  my  tojlh.’ 

«<K»i  Iks  Jkri  of  Savoy  *ye  xny  well  j mul  I will  rliai  s^ir  r’-lmrli*‘i 
ftii!  In  I’liy*  kIiuII  kni>w  Inal  k*  kii|i  m’t»*  wnmyu  (ti  li'dr  y«». , jlm 
t nliaU  8sa<n«*  |i>m  of  ywi  tof  yi*  Aill  iicmt  do  i'iu:litoit«tcnl  to 
doCj.'yvB  Jiym.  mif  yet  p^eotlicr.  t w»ilik  wat  rbaT  iu  lymv  it 
miao  w#  slialdi*  k’  r^o(M*lied  fktt  in  xo  bfeb  .qn  ux 

k;  ill.  fbi  rH  oe  w many  kn}»fUi“n  nml  tiqitvrv*  m- 

»i*mbk*d.  iteit  We  »kiWe  th  any  ihimi:  ta't'iiolmntUM'jti.  nor  (bat 
Wf  ahnkto  wyii  outtammy*  bo  (iiicla*  etafle.’  Tbi-n  Itp  cidli  d to 
biin  It  rtffvttuHt,  iiial  said, ' tio  and  m>t  n Inincmrui,  nnJ  let  him 
Hrjlii'  of  !bt«  inBjstot  »kv>(l  wiltenttilHay  f and  aji  tki 

t;rk  kill  rniimmnded  iL  i wmitj  mni  it  wm  dn  m*,  lia  imi  laied  « na 
»tr>k,«'ii  ofb'  ibrv  tboi^ffe’»toHt.”--Faoi.-<SA«f.voi.  i.  r.h.  SSI,  asa. 

Tbc  an  fd'ffbitniwrj  or  oih^  fnsvin.ataw,  wan  litmknlly  « M«n- 
fipnl  imrt  <tf  Ite  akiil  of  tJic  ydWffefW-  or  ,H!jCsT>f,  wioxo  fri'  kn 
Inmu'il  anifb  of  the  mtw.  mrntof  o Cotbte  ctialio.  ritniM!  in- 
of  ibH  art  ma.y  k*  fo-iini  in  tbn  .Wtorfrrkp  of  the.  Mcaffith 
Botfh'r,  ante,  i».  1®).  In  a utraiicn  .•ilinconVal  ihmhh,  cril^  ihi; 
Hoiitet,  wdifw*  by  a t.f  tb(‘  Jiousi;  of  Ikna-lm,  uboot 

H52-S,  tki  ity,  in  an  n>*«si«»»bly  of  bird®,  pi0|«  tli«  tum  iJai  jog- 
alet.  !lu  fuaU  ul'  ylaniour  nn>  UiUb  ikarnlicii — 

“ lie  ipin  them  we,  m it  trmft  in  nmyn  hotire, 

Muiiiiiir  ni  iK-nli*  111  hottit  mi  hair ; 

Slime  miliiiiit  eii  iliii  am*  nctuiipia  uf  inofo, 

Itenile  liaUiUlanil  on  Imni  (irim  n«  « bnre ; 
lie  imiMe  caiye  ihe  conp  u(  the  kiiigte  ik^ 

Sviie  lp»e  in  the  Male, 
l!i>:  a Mnelf  biin»'«le ; 
lie  cuuM  of  a lieiiia  la>I« 

Mate  • man  mea. 

II*  itnrt  tlie  t!mpronrr  trow,  ami  trmlye  IvbaU, 

Tlial  Uie  comrreik,  llie  pnml.ire  at  tian<l, 

Ikil piiyietit  iili hia pri-  i«>r»  in  up  lyml inlil, 

Bt'anne  tlini  ete  «.(  Uie  corn  in  iIk-  kirklmal. 

Hr  entiM  vik  wimtirij,  ijiihat  vug  ihat  he  wnU, 

MaV  II  (n"ay  ei>*  .t  rnlil  ftarlaial, 

A lull'.’  a)vre  of  It  iMiiUr,  (or  a l<Mnc  lokl, 

Notiiim  ol'iiiilaidu'lln,  niel  ulrer  ofuiaL 
'Hiu*  Jimkit  wiili  Jiixtrm  Ihe  )anglaiM  )ii, 

Fiiir  la.lyra  in  nueh, 

Kiiycliti*  in  l ATnlifn'.'H, 

Ha)  ih  (laiiir.  atai  liu^'ir,  , 

It  fcuiyt  u an.” 
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X. 

He  had  not  read  another  spoil. 

When  on  his  cheek  a buflet  fell, 

So  fierce,  it  stretch’d  him  on  the  plain, 

Beside  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

From  the  ground  he  rose  dismay’d, 

And  shook  his  huge  and  matted  head ; 

One  word  he  mutter’d,  and  no  more, 

“ Man  of  age,  thou  smitost  sore !” — 

No  more  the  Elfin  Page  durst  tr/ 

Into  the  wondrous  Book  to  pry ; 

The  clasps,  though  smear’d  with  Christian  gore. 
Shut  faster  than  they  were  before. 

He  hid  it  underneath  his  cloak. — 

Now'  if  you  ask  who  gave  the  stroke, 

I cannot  tell,  so  mot  I thrive  ; 

It  was  not  given  by  man  alive.* 

XI. 

Unwillingly  himself  he  address’d. 

To  do  his  master’s  high  behest : 

He  lifted  up  the  living  corse. 

And  laid  it  on  the  weary  horse ; 

He  led  him  into  Branksoine  Hall, 

Before  the  beards  of  the  warders  all ; 

And  each  did  after  swear  and  say, 

There  only  pass’d  a wain  of  hay. 

He  took  him  to  Lord  David’s  tower. 

Even  to  the  Ladye’s  secret  bower; 

And,  but  that  stronger  spells  were  spread. 

And  the  dpor  might  not  oe  opened. 

He  had  laid  him  on  her  very  bed. 

Whate’er  he  did  of  gramaryet 
Was  al  wavs  done  maliciously ; 

He  flung  the  warrior  on  the  ground. 

And  the  ulood  well’d  freshly  from  the  wound. 


XII. 


As  he  repass’d  the  outer  court, 

He  spied  the  fair  young  child  at  sport : 

He  thought  to  tram  him  to  the  w’ood; 

For,  at  a word,  be  it  understood. 

He  was  always  for  ill,  and  never  for  good. 
Seem’d  to  the  boy,  some  comrade  gay 
Let  him  forth  to  the  woods  to  play ; 

On  the  drawbridge  the  warders  stout 
Saw  a terrier  and  lurcher  passing  out. 


He  led  the  boy  o’er  bank  and  fell. 

Until  they  came  to  a woodland  brook  ; 

The  running  stream  dissolved  the  spell, J 
And  hisow'n  elvish  shape  he  took. 

Could  he  have  had  his  pleasure  vilde. 

He  had  crippled  the  iomts  of  the  noble  child ; 

Or,  wriili  his  Angers  lonp  and  lean. 

Had  strangled  him  in  fiendish  spleen : 

But  his  awful  mother  he  had  in  dread, 

And  also  his  power  was  limited  ; 

» Dr.  Henry  More,  in  a jcUar  prefixed  to  Glanville'a  SaducU- 
Triumphaiu$,  mentions  a similar  phenomenon. 

I nmomlier  an  old  (ontlcmon  in  die  country,  of  my  aoquaint* 
anco.  M excellent  j^tice  of  peace,  and  a pioco  of  a maUicmati- 
cian  ; but  what  kind  of  a philonofiher  lie  was,  you  may  understand 
from  a rhyme  of  hU  own  makiii|^,  wliicii  be  commended  to  me  at 
my  taking  horse  in  his  yard,  wlucli  rhyme  is  this 
* iiliu  Is  noduag  UU  sriist  Snds  oot  t 
8c^eodstaDo«hInc.soD«og»,tgo»tt>OQt> 
w hicJi  niymo  of  his  was  so  rapturous  to  himself,  that,  on  tho  re- 
citing  of  tlio  second  verae.  the  old  man  tumeil  himself  about  upon 
his  toe  as  nimbly  as  one  may  observe  a dry  leaf  whisked  round  tlie 
c^er  of  an  orchard-walk  by  some  little  whirlwind.  With  this 
philosupbrr  I have  had  manif  discounes  concerning  the  immo^ 
Ulity  of  the  soul  and  its  distinction ; when  I have  nin  him  quite 
down  hr  reason,  lie  would  but  laugh  at  mo.  and  say,  this  is  kwic, 
H.  (calling  mu  hr  mjr  Christian  name ;)  to  which  I replied,  this 
IS  reason,  fallicr  L.  (lor  so  I used  and  some  others  to  call  him ;) 
but  It  seems  you  are  for  tho  now  lighu.  and  immediate  inspira- 
tion, which  I confess  be  was  as  little  for  as  fig  the  oUter;  Kit  I 
uid  so  only  in  tho  way  of  drollery  to  him  in  those  timea,  but  truth 
but  ralpabie  experience  would  move  him  ; and  Mng 
a bold  man,  and  fearing  nothinf , be  told  mo  he  had  used  all  the 
magical  ceremonies  of  eoruuration  be  could,  to  raise  the  d^il  or 
a *writ,  and  had  a moat  earnest  desire  to  moot  with  one,  but  never 
fi?’’  u *bis  be  told  me,  when  he  did  not  so  much  as 

think  of  It,  while  his  servant  was  pulling  olThis  boots  in  the  1^1, 
iHMne  iDidsihle  hand  gave  him  such  a clap  ui>on  the  biirJi.  lliat  it 
made  all  nng  again ; * so,*  thought  be  now,  ‘ I am  invitod  to  the 
^v«M  of  my  spirit,'  and  iherelimi.  so  soon  as  his  bools  wore 
w,  and  hM  shoes  on,  out  bo  goca  into  Uie  yard  and  no.xt  field,  to 
find  out  Um  sptfit  that  Iwd  given  him  this  familiar  clap  on  the 
bark,  but  found  none  ndUicr  in  tbo  yard  nor  field  next  to  it 


So  he  but  scowl’d  on  the  startled  child. 

And  darted  through  the  forest  wild ; 

Tho  woodland  brook  he  bounding  cross’d. 

And  laugh’d,  and  shouted,  “Lost!  lost!  lost!”— 

XIV. 

Full  sore  amazed  at  the  wondrous  change, 

And  frighten’d  as  a child  might  be, 

At  the  wild  yell  and  vis^e  strange, 

And  the  dark  words  of^amarye- 
The  child,  amidst  the  forest  bower. 

Stood  rooted  like  a lily  flower; 

And  when  at  length,  with  trembling  pace, 

Ho  soimht  to  And  where  Branksome  lay. 

He  fear’tTto  see  that  grisly  face 
Glare  from  some  thicket  on  his  way. 

Thus,  starting  oft,  he  journey’d  on, 

And  deeper  in  the  wood  is  gone, — 

For  aye  tho  niore  ho  sought  his  way, 

The  farther  still  he  went  astray, — 

Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a houncL 

. , XV. 

And  hark  I and  hark ! the  deep  mouth’d  bark, 
Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher : 

Bursts  on  the  path  a dark  blood-hound, 

His  tawny  muzzle  track’d  the  grounti, 

And  his  red  eve  shot  fire. 

Soon  as  the  wilder’d  child  saw  he, 

He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 

I ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The  bearing  of  the  gajlant  boy. 

When,  worthy  of  his  noble  sire. 

His  wet  cheek  glow’d  ’twixt  fear  and  ire! 

He  faced  the  blood-hound  manfully, 

And  held  his  little  bat  on  high ; 

So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog.  ^raid. 

At  cautious  distance  hoarsciy  bay’d, 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 

When  dash’d  an  archer  through  the  glade, 

And  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay’d, 

He  drew  his  tough  bow-string; 

But  a rough  voice  cried,  “ Shoot  not,  hoy ! 

Ho!  shoot  not,  Edward — ’Tis  a boy!" 

^ XVI. 

The  8]^aker  is^cd  from  the  wood, 

And  check’d  his  fellow’s  surly  moM, 

And  quell’d  the  ban-dog’s  ire: 

He  was  an  English  yeoman  good, 

And  bom  in  Lancashire. 

WeU  could  he  hit  a fallow-deer 
Five  hundred  feet  him  fro; 

With  hand  more  tme,  and  eye  more  clear, 

No  archer  bended  bow. 

His  coal-black  hair,  shorn  round  and  closer 
Set  off  his  sun-burn’d  face: 

Old  England’s  sign.  St.  George’s  cross, 

His  barret-cap  did  grace; 

“ But  thouirh  he  did  not  feel  tlib  xtroko,  albeit  he  ihoocM  K if 
tenvard*  (findinx  nothinf  came  of  it)  a mete  delunoo:  ntwet 
lonff  before  hu  death  it  had  more  force  with  him  than  all  IM  pt*- 
lovopliical  arjrumontu  I could  uie  to  him,  th^h  I coukl  wioilMa 
and  nonplux  him  ax  I pleoxcd ; but  yet  all  my  artunieiitt,  kx« 
xolid  xoever,  made  no  imprexxion  upon  him ; wherefore,  alW 
vcrol  reaxoninf X of  Uiix  nature,  wlioreby  I would  prure  to  hiii  Ixr  . 
xpul'x  dixtincUoii  from  the  body,  and  lU  immorulity,  whex  » 
tliinx  of  xuch  xubtilc  conxideration  did  any  more  executioa  oa  w 
mind  than  xomc  lifhtninjr  ix  xaid  to  do,  thouxli  it  mdtxihx<««re> 
the  ftjzxy  conxixtonoy  of  the  xcnhiiard,— ’ Well,’  said  I.  ‘ 


tMnfx  movn  you,  I have  xometkioi 
rhax  BcknowIcdxMl  to  be  tree,  that 


on  . 

L..  thuufh  none  of  tliexe  u«ii| 

behind,  and  what  yourxelf  hax 

do  tho  bunincxi Do  you  remember  the^p  on  your  bock  wlxa 
your  xervant  wax  pullinx  off  your  boota  in  the  hall  I Axwn 
xelf,  xayx  I.  father  L.,  that  irublin  will  be  the  fimt  to  W 
come  into  the  other  world.'  Upon  that  hix  countenance  chxoire 
moat  aenxibly,  and  he  wax  more  confounded  with  thi«  nibtot  y 
^ memory,  than  with  all  the  rational  or  philoxopfaical  UP""*" 
tationx  that  1 could  produce." 

^ Moiric. 

I h ix  a firm  article  of  popular  faith,  that  no  onchantaMd^ 
xulMut  in  a living  xtreom.  Nay,  if  you  can  interpore  a 
twxt  you  and  wiichex,  xpcctra*,  or  even  fiendx,  you  are  in 
xafety.  Bumx 'a  inimitable  Tom  o’ SAnn/er  luma  entirely 
a circumxtonce.  Tbo  bolief  xeemx  to  be  of  antiquity.  Brerere* 
informx  u«.  tliat  certain  Irixh  wixarda  could,  by  xpelb,  eouw 
earthen  riodx,  or  xtonex,  into  fat  piipi,  which  they  xold  in  tbe^w 
ki-t  j hut  whirJialwan  reoKaumed  their  proper  form,  eheo*w™ 
by  tlw  drccivrd  iNirchiuMir  ariure  a runmnf  xtrearo-  Ri* 
ton  ix  xovero  on  llie  Irixb  for  a very*ood  reaxon.  "Ow* 
xpiirciaxima  non  xol  vunt  decimax. C/ironicon  Jo/uawk  Jworer 
ton  apud  deem  Scrfptorct,  p.  lOTl. 
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Hit  traRl«>horn  buns  by  hit  side, 

All  in  a wolf-skin  baldric  tied ; 

Aod  his  abort  falchion,  sharp  and  cleor, 

Had  pierced  the  throat  of  many  a deer. 

XVII. 

His  kirtle,  made  of  forest  tureen, 

R(»ch’d  scantly  to  his  knee ; 

And,  at  his  belt,  of  arrows  keen 
A furbish’d  sheaf  bore  he ; 

His  buckler  scarce  in  breadth  a span, 

No  larger  fence  had  he ; 

He  never  counted  him  a man. 

Would  strike  below  the  knee  :* 

His  slacken’d  bow  was  in  his  hand, 

And  the  leaah,  that  was  his  blood-hound’s  band. 

XVIII. 

He  would  not  do  the  fair  child  harm, 

But  held  him  with  his  powerful  arm. 

That  he  might  neither  fight  nor  flee; 

For  when  tne  Red- Cross  spied  he, 

The  boy  strove  long  and  violently. 

“Now,  by  St.  G<»rge,”  the  archer  cries, 

“Edward,  methinks  we  have  a prize! 

This  boy’s  fair  face,  and  courage  free, 

Show  he  is  come  of  high  degree.”— 

XIX. 

“Yes!  I am  come  of  high  degree, 

For  I am  the  heir  of  bold  Buccleuch ; 

And,  if  thou  dost  not  set  me  free. 

Fuse  Southron,  thou  shalt  dearly  rue! 

For  Walter  of  Harden  shall  come  with  speed 
And  W'illiam  of  Deloraine.  good  at  need, 

Aod  every  Scott,  from  Esk  to  Tweed ; 

.And,  if  thou  dost  not  let  me  go, 

De^te  thy  arrows,  and  thy  bow, 

ril  nave  thee  bang’d  to  feed  the  crow  !”— 

XX. 

" Gramercy,  for  thy  good-will,  fair  boy ! 

My  mind  was  never  set  so  high  ; 

Butif  thou  an  chief  of  such  a clan. 

And  art  the  son  of  such  a man, 

Aod  ever  comest  to  thy  command. 

Our  wardens  had  need  to  keen  good  order ; 
My^bow  of  yew  to  a hazel  wand, 

Thou'lt  make  them  work  upon  the  Border. 
Meantime  be  pleased  to  come  with  me. 

For  good  Lord  Dacre  shalt  thou  see ; 

* laiuled  frotn  Drayton'i  account  of  Robin  Hood  and  hia  ful- 
w. — 

* A hndNd  TaBaol  dmii  tad  thb  bravi  Robin  Rood, 

MI  iidr  X eaU,  UmI  bevoMn  «r«n  right  food  I 
aldadta  I iwwnin  emn,  wUk  emp*  of  nd  andNiM, 

Ha  noni  not  oo(  Ui«n  bol  kmv. 

Wtaa  MOlac  m UMir  ttpi  diriU, 

Tte  watbbog  mehoa  wakod  (hmi  rrmy  dal*  an)  hill ; 

Tkrir  kaaMm  m «kh  Mali  aUiwait  iMr  ahuoUM  oaM, 

Th  MlMBa  odM  (Mr  ana*  their  Mwii*  war*  boeklad  tut, 

AMn M*«nl  at  thnr  bdt.  a boeklcr (aanw  a ifiaa, 

Wh*  0tn<k  hakwr  th*  kn»*  pot  eonnud  ifaio  aniao. 

AS  MMd*  of  SjpBoMti  |TW.  Iboir  bow*  were  wondroo*  MToof , 

TW  a*>  «rmr  ibvw  bat  wa*  a clotbratd  lans- 

OTiialvy  tlMTb*diaa««n’l — ' - — 


OritalMrr  iIm7  bad  lAa  Mrr  potaet  enlL 
Wab  anoWt « bat,  or  pitek,  or  rDriaa  *baa  " 

^y-AMon.aaagX. 

Tb  wmd  an  sntasonbit  in  the  thigh,  or  leg,  wu  reckoned  con- 
* iWTai  the  haw  of  anna.  In  a tih  betwixt  Gawain  Michael,  an 
Banoh  aqaiie.  sod  Joachim  Catliore,  a Prenclunan.  “ they  mot 
at Ae  ipw*  fioyntca  rudely  t the  French  aquyer  juatod  right  plea- 
■Mly;  ilm  Eocmihman  ran  too  lows,  for  ho  atnik  the  Pronch- 
HS  diM  mio  the  thigh.  Wherewith  the  Erie  of  Buckingham 
*aa  dM  tore  diapleaaed,  and  ao  were  all  the  other  Ionia,  and 
■He  bow  it  w«a  ahainefully  done  " Proihsart,  toI.  i.  chap. 
3M.— VpM  s similar  occasion,  "the  two  knyghts  came  a fote  ' 
«d»  BMiBoC  other  nidely.  with  their  apeorct  low  couched,  to  t 

other  within  the  foure  quarten.  Johan  of  Caatell- 

t tnko  the  English  aquyer  on  the  breat  in  aurh  wyac,  that 
^ Vrilirm  Fermetooe  atombM  and  bowed,  for  hia  foie  a lyttol 
MW  He  belde  hie  apeare  lowe  with  both  hia  hanilni,  and 
' I it,  and  atrake  Syr  Johan  of  the  Caatcll-  Morant 


■ Sc  thighe,  w that  the  apeare  went  dene  thioughe,  that  the 
■atd  WMM  aene  a haodfoll  on  the  other  avde.  And  nrr  Johan 
wilhMiaalroke  reM.  hot  he  feli  nat  Than  tne  Enclyahe  knyabtea 
^Bsayeea  wet*  ryghte  eore  dkpleaaed,  and  aayne  how  it  was  a 
Wi  winka.  Syr  Wyllyam  Fermetooe  excuaM  htmaelfo,  and 
he  waa  eerie  of  that  adventure,  and  howe  that  yf  lie 
m that  it  ahnlde  have  bene  ao,  he  wolde  never  have 
a ; aayenc*  bow  he  could  nat  amende  it,  by  eanao  of 
r of  hie  Me  hy  cooetraynt  of  the  great  atroke  that  Syr 
, tlw  Caatell  Mormnt  had  given  hhm"— FaoisSART,  voL 

I «W-  rz 

* JMSdler,  beh  for  cairying  amnnmitioa 
t hartimtur,  aa$ketaa. 


I think  our  work  is  well  begun. 

When  we  have  taken  thy  father’s  son.” 

XXI. 

Although  the  child  was  led  awoy. 

In  Branksomc  still  he  seem’d  to  stay, 

For  so  the  Dwarf  his  part  did  play ; 

And,  in  theshapeof  that  young  boy. 

He  wrought  the  castle  much  annoy. 

The  comrades  of  the  young  Buccleuch 
Ho  pinch’d,  and  beat,  and  overthrew; 

Nay,  sumo  of  them  hewcllnigh  slew. 

He  tore  Dame  Maudlin’s  silken  tire, 

And,  as  Sym  Hall  stood  by  the  fire. 

He  lighted  the  match  of  his  bandelier,t 
And  wofully  scorch’d  the  hackbuteer.t 
It  may  be  hardly  thought  pr  said. 

The  mischief  that  the  urchin  made. 

Till  many  of  the  castle  guess’d, 

That  the  young  Baron  was  possess’d ! 

xxn. 

Well  I ween  the  charm  he  held 
The  noble  Ladye  had  soon  dispell’d ; 

But  she  was  deeply  busied  then 
To  tend  the  wounded  Deloraine. 

Much  she  wonder’d  to  find  him  lie. 

On  the  stone  threshold  stretch’d  along; 

She  thought  some  spirit  of  the  sky 
Had  done  the  bold  moss-trooper  wrong; 
Because,  despite  her  precept  dread. 

Perchance  he  in  the  Book  had  read ; 

But  the  broken  lance  in  his  bosom  stood, 

And  it  was  earthly  steel  and  wood. 

XXIII. 

She  drew  the  splinter  from  the  wound. 

And  with  a charm  she  stanch’d  the  blood  ;§ 

She  bade  the  gash  be  cleansed  and  bound : 

No  longer  by  nis  couch  she  stood  ; 

But  she  has  ta’en  the  broken  lance 
And  wash’d  it  from  the  clotted  gore. 

And  salved  the  splinter  o’er  ando’cr.ll 
William  of  Deloraine.  in  trance. 

Whene’er  she  turn’d  it  round  and  round* 

IVisted  as  if  she  gall’d  his  wound. 

Then  to  her  maidens  she  did  sav. 

That  he  should  bo  whole  man  ana  sound, 

Within  the  course  of  anight  and  day. 

Full  long  she  toil’d  ; for  she  did  rue 
Mishap  to  friend  so  stout  and  true. 

I See  •cveral  chamu  for  thn  purpoae  in  Reginald  Soolt’a  Dir 
emery  qf  WUcHer<{fl.  p.  *73. 

Tom  I’oiu  wM  but  ■ vOTing  mail, 

Oul  yc<  b*  va*  a doctor  good ; 

lie  boood  hi*  baialkerrhin  on  Ihe  wnaid, 

Aul  «hh  aome  kind*  of  word*  be  aunohed  lb*  blood." 

Pi^€S  of  Am-tcn(  Popular  Pottry,  I.uod.  1791,  p.  131. 

• Sir  Kcnolm  Digby,  in  a di»rour»e  upon  the  cure  by  aympAthy, 
pronounced  at  Montpelier  licforo  an  aaK-mblr  of  nublea  and  loom* 
ed  men,  tranalaleil  into  Engliah  by  R.  White,  gentleman,  and 
imlilislieil  ill  1658,  give*  ua  tlie  following  curioua  aurgical  caac 
" Mr.  JanuM  Huwel  (well  known  in  France  for  bin  public  wurka, 
and  rmrticularly  for  hi*  Drndrologle,  tnui*late«l  into  French  bjr 
Moim.  Bnuflouiii)  ruming  by  chance,  lu  two  of  lii*  beat  frienda 
were  fighting  in  d<iel.  he  did  hia  endeavour  to  i»rt  them ; and, 
piitlinfr  liimaolfo  between  tliem,  seized,  with  hi*  left  hand,  u(ion 
hilt  of  the  aword  of  one  of  ilie  combatant*,  while,  with  hia 
right  hand,  he  laid  IkiIiI  of  the  blade  of  the  other.  Tliey,  Iwing 
trarwportei)  with  fury  one  against  the  other,  struggled  to  rid  them- 
selves of  Uio  hinderancc  their  friend  made,  Uiat  tliey  sliuuld  not 
kill  one  another ; and  one  of  tlicm  roughly  drawing  the  blade  of 
his  sword,  cut*  to  tlio  verr  bone  the  nerve*  and  muscles  of  Mr. 
Howel's  hand ; and  then  tne  other  disengaged  hi*  hills,  and  gave 
a crossc  blow  on  lus  ndversarie's  hi'ad,  winch  glanced  towards 
his  friend,  wh<i  heaving  un  his  sure  hand  to  save  lln<  blow.  Is*  waa 
wounded  on  the  back  of  his  hand  as  lie  liad  been  before  wiiliin. 
It  seems  some  strange  constellation  reigned  then  against  him, 
that  lie  slsiuld  lose  so  much  bluud  by  parting  two  such  ifoar  friends, 
who,  hail  tliey  lx‘cn  themselves,  wouhi  have  hazanlctl  both  their 
live*  to  Imto  preserved  his  : but  tlii*  involuntary  effusion  of  bloud 
hr  them,  prvvcnteii  that  wiiich  tliey  shuliic  Imvc  drawu  one  from 
Inc  other.  For  tliey.  seeing  Mr.  flowel's  fare  licsmcnrcd  with 
bloud,  by  heaving  up  hia  wounded  band,  they  buili  ran  to  em- 
brace liim;  and,  Having  BearriM>d  lit*  hurts,  tliey  bound  up  hia 
hand  with  one  of  his  garters,  to  dose  tlie  v(*int  which  were  cut, 
and  bled  abundantly.  They  brought  him  home,  and  sent  for  a 
surgeon.  Rut  this  being  heard  at  Court,  the  King  sent  one  of  liia 
own  surgeons  ; for  his  Mi^'sty  much  affected  the  said  Mr.  Howel. 

“ It  was  my  chance  to  lie  lodged  hard  by  him  ; and  four  or  fivo 
days  aner.ns  I was  making  myself  ready,  he  came  to  my  bouse, 
and  prayed  mo  to  view  his  wounds  ; ' for  I understand,*  said  lie. 

‘ that  you  have  extraordinary  remedies  on  such  occasions,  and  my 
surgeon*  apprehend  some  fear  that  it  may  mw  to  a gangrene, 
and  so  the  hand  must  bo  cut  off.’  In  effect,  hia  enuntenancs:  dis- 
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LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


XXIV. * 

So  pass’d  the  day— the  evening  fell. 

’Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 

The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  culm, 

The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm ; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower. 
Enjoy’d  and  bless’d  the  lovely  hour. 

Far  more  fair  Margaret  loved  and  bicss’d 
The  hour  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

On  tlie  high  turret  sitting  lone. 

She  wakra  at  times  the  lute’s  soft  tone 
Touch’d  a wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green. 
Her  golden  hair  stream’d  free  from  band, 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 

Her  blue  eyes  sought  the  west  afar, 

For  lovcrslove  the  western  star. 

XXV. 

Is  yon  the  star,  o’er  Penchryst  Pen, 

That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 

And.  spreading  broad  its  wavering  Ijsht, 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  nighti 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  1 — 

O 1 ’tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war  ! 

Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten’d  breath. 
For  well  she  knew  the  Grc  ofdeath .' 

XXVI. 

The  Warder  view’d  it  blazing  strong, 

And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long. 


Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound,  ^ 
Rock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around. 

The  blast  alarm’d  the  festal  hall,  • ^ 

And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 

Far  downward,  in  the  castle-yard. 

Full  many  a torch  and  cresset  glared; 

And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss’ d, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half-seen,  half-lost; 

And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 

Like  reeds  beside  a frozen  brook. 

XXVII. 

The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair 
Was  redden’d  by  the  torches’  glare. 

Stood  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud. 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud 
"On  Penchryst  glows  a balet  of  fire, 

And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire 
Ride  out,  ride  out, 

The  foe  to  scout ! 

Mountjinount  for  Branksome,t  every  manl 
Thou,  Todrig,  warn  the  Johnstone  clan, 
That  ever  are  true  and  stout— 

Ve  need  not  send  to  Liddesdale ; 

For  when  they  see  the  blazing  bale, 

Elliots  and  Armstrongs  never  fail.— 

Ride,  Alton,  ride,  for  death  and  life  I 
And  warn  the  Warder  of  the  strife 
Voung  Gilbert,  let  our  beacon  blaze. 

Our  kin,  and  clan,  and  friends,  to  raise.  § 


rm-errd  that  he  was  in  much  pain,  which  ho  laiil  wnii  insiippnrt- 
oble,  in  m^ani  of  tho  extreme  iuflammHtiun.  I told  him  1 would 
williiiL'Iy  1‘crvu  him : but  if  hnply  ho  knew  tin  mniiner  how  1 
would  euro  him,  wilhmit  touciiiiiK  or  seoinc  him,  it  may  Im  ho 
would  nut  oxpoM  himaclf  to  my  maimer  or  curing,  bocauen  hn 
would  think  it,  perodvunturo,  either  iiK'tluctunl  or  xuperstitimu. 
Ho  roiilicil,  * tho  wundertul  thiiigo  which  muiiy  linvo  rolaUsl  unto 
me  or  your  way  of  medicament,  make*  mo  nothing  doubt  at  nil 
of  it*  etiicacy  ; and  nil  that  I hare  to  any  unto  you  i«  comi^mi- 
hciided  in  Uiu  HpitnUh  proveib.  Hamate  el  milagro  y fmsalo  JUa- 
Amna— Lot  tiie  niiniclu  bo  dune,  thouyh  Mahomet  do  it^ 

“ I aiiked  tiini  then  fur  any  thing  that  hud  Uie  hlood  upon  it  • ao 
he  presently  uent  fur  hm  garter,  wherewith  liit  hand  won  linit 
bound ; niiu  ai  I calleii  for  a liasin  of  water,  nt  if  I would  wunli 
my  liandu,  1 look  a handful  of  powder  of  vitriol,  which  I had  in 
my  itudy,  and  preaeiitly  dunulvi-d  it  A*  ■uuii  on  Uie  bluudy  gnr- 
U>r  woi  hrniight  me,  I put  it  wttliin  tlio  baain,  obaerving,  in  the 
iiiU'nni,  wIiAt  Mr.  Howcl  did,  who  stood  talking  with  a gimtlo- 
man  in  a comer  of  tny  chamber,  not  regarding  at  all  what  I woa 
doing ; hut  he  atarted  auddonly,  aa  if  ho  hod  found  somo  itronge 
nltoralion  in  hiiuaclf.  I oaken  uiin  what  ho  ailed  I ‘ 1 know  not 
what  ttiU  mo ; but  I findc  that  I foul  no  more  imin.  Meihinka 
tliat  a pleaaing  kind  of  froahncaae,  as  it  M*cre  a wet  cold  napkin, 
did  atirend  over  niy  liand,  which  hath  taken  away  tho  inflamina- 
tiun  Uiat  lomiciiled  me  Udbro.' — I replied,  ‘ Sinco  then  tliat  you 
feel  olroady  ao  good  elfoctuf  my  medicament  1 advian  ytni  to  coat 
away  all  your  plnyatera ; only  keep  tin:  wound  clean,  and  in  a 
muilerote  temiicr  betwixt  heat  and  cold.'  Thia  waa  pteaontly  re- 
ported to  the  Uukc  of  Buckingham,  and  a little  after  to  tlio  King, 
who  were  both  very  curiuua  to  know  the  circuinatnnco  of  tlie  liu- 
aincaae,  wliich  was,  tliat  after  dinner  I took  the  garter  out  of  tlio 
water,  and  put  it  to  dry  befure  a great  firo.  It  was  anuce  dry, 
but  Mr.  liowcl's  servant  came  running,  tliat  hLs  master  felt  os 
much  burning  oa  ever  lie  lind  done,  if  not  muro  ; fi>r  Uh>  heat  was 
such  OM  if  his  hand  were  ‘twixt  nilea  of  tire.  I nnawered,  altliough 
that  laid  hnppem'd  at  prcaeiit,  yet  lie  ahould  find  oaao  in  a aliort 
time  ; for  I know  tiic  reason  of  thia  new  accident,  ond  would  pro- 
vide accordinglv ; fiir  hta  master  alioiild  Im  free  from  tluit  inllani- 
maiion.  it  may  bo  liefure  lie  could  posaibly  return  to  him ; Imt  in 
rase  lie  found  no  eoae,  I wtahed  him  to  come  preat'iitly  back  again  ; 
If  not,  he  might  furlirar  coming.  Thereupon  bo  went ; and  at  tho 
instant  I din  put  again  Uic  garter  into  tlio  water,  tlHireniKin  ho 
found  hia  mnater  without  any  imin  nt  ail.  To  bo  hrief,  tlicrc  was 
no  seiiao  of  iioin  afierwnrd  -,  hut  within  five  or  six  days  the  wounds 
were  cicatrizeii,  and  entirely  he.al«-d.-’— Page  6. 

Tho  King  (Jnniea  VI.)  ntriained  from  Sir  Kcncim  tho  discovery 
of  hia  secret,  which  hi!  pretended  had  been  taught  him  by  a Car- 
melite friar,  wImi  lind  learned  it  in  Annenin.  or  Penin.  Let  not 
tlic  ago  of  animal  moaictisni  and  metallic  tmetora  amilo  at  tlie 
g^UMiketio  iMiwdor  of  8ir  Kennim  Highy,  Reginald  Scott  men- 
tiona  tlw  aanio  mode  of  cure  ui  tlicae  terms And  tliat  which 

is  more  strange tliey  can  rvmedic  onio  stranger  with  that 

veric  sword  wliorowith  tlio}i  are  wounded.  Yon,  and  that  which 
is  bi^ynnd  all  ndnitratiun,  if  thify  stroke  the  aword  lijnvard  witli 
tln-ir  fingers,  tlio  pnrtic  shall  feole  no  pain ; whi>reas,  if  th«-y  drnwe 
llMiir  fingers  downwards,  thereupon  die  partie  wniimlMl  shall  fcv'lo 
intoicnihic  imin."  I prcatiiiio  that  the  surreaa  oserilied  to  the 
symiwiltoticiiKMlo  of  treatment  rnirht  arise  from  the  pains  bestow- 
ed in  washing  the  wound,  and  excluding  tlie  air.  thus  bringing  on  a 
cure  by  tlie  first  intention.  It  is  introduced  by  Rryden  in  tho  En- 
cAanted  hland,  a (very  unnocoaaary)  nltorntion  oftho  Tanpett : — 
AritL  Anoint  lh«  swoiil  which  nifrad  him  with  this 
VTi«jMifi^«r,anit  wnin  h ekae  lesn  atar. 

Till  f tuts  Umr  to  tUi  iiiui  again. "—Art  *.  sc.  1 

Again,  in  scone  (th,  Miranda  onton  Hith  Ilippolito'a  sword 
wrH|it  lip  t— 

•*  tHfi.  O my  wtmnl  (wins  me  t 

Afir.  I am  ctjsns  to  ojM  you.  |Ak<  lonrrtqw  Ac  Asonf. 


/lip.  Alas,  I frcl  Um  eoki  air  omis  to  ins  ; 

My  wouiid  tfaoou  wone  than  ever.  ^ 

Mtr.  Don  R •till  grisw  yon  7 [SJIc  wi'r**  ano  anobAi  Hs 

//ip.  Now,  mKhlnks,  thrre’s  tomething  Usl  kra  opm  it. 

Mir.  I>n  yiNi  fludiiocnaBi 
//ip.  Yea, yea:  iipm  the  itaVVti  alt  tliis pain 
It Iniviiig  UIC.  owxvt  heaven,  how  I am  caanl  1”  ,,  , 

• (“  As  another  illiiitniliiin  of  i1h<  prodigions  imprtivmcot  wa 
the  slvle  of  the  old  roniancc  is  capahlc  of  receiving  noni 
liliemi  admixture  of  jialht'tic  aenlimenta  and  gentle 
inavrt  tlie  lullowing  passage.  8ton7jia  xxiv.  to  xxm.,  * 
efibet  of  the  picture  is  finely  usaisicd  by  tho  contrast  of  w o'® 
comiiartmenls.”— Jkkpuby.I  , , . 

t bale,  beacon  fagot  The  Border  beacons,  from  Iwu 
ond  iiositiun.  fnrmwl  a sort  of  t4;U>graphio  coiurouniMl^ 
Eklinlaireh  — The  act  of  Parliament  ltS5,  C- 
bale  or  fagot  shall  be  warning  of  tho  approach  of^ 
any  manner : two  halos  that  they  are  earning  <»««■ 
blazing  boaido  cncli  other,  that  Inc  enemy  arc  in 
game  taikeninga  to  bo  watched  and  maid  at  Eggeniope 
aland)  Castell,  fm  lliey  sc  the  fire  of  Hume,  ttat  t^T 
swa.  And  in  like  manner  on  Sowtra  Edge,  sail  sc  Ihr  ni^^ 
gerhope  Castell,  and  mak  taikening  in  like  manner  i Aim“".  . 
nil  Luuthiune  Iki  wornnl,  aii<l  in  specuul  Ibo  Castell  of  Winw.' 
ami  tlieir  four  fires  to  be  made  in  like  manner,  that  troy  » ' 

and  fra  Striveling  east,  and  tlw  cast  port  of  IsiuUs^iJP  » 
Duiibnr,  all  may  ac  llicm,  ond  cumo  to  the  defence  of  in* 

These  lieacona  (nl  lenat  m Intlor  limes)  were  a ^ 

tree  act  up,  with  a long  iron  polo  nciosa  thj*  beau  m 
iron  linuiuer  fixwl  on  a alolk  in  the  middle  of  it,  fornoww** 
barrel."— STKVBSiON’8  /lUtary,  vol.  ii.  p.  7»t  , #,u.ftvsis. 

: Mount  for  Jiranktotne  was  the  gathering  wot  of 
i The  speed  with  which  tlie  Horderew  colk-cfol  gre^ 
liorse,  nmy  be  Judged  of  from  tlw  following  extract  , w h*'"  ^ 

ject  of  tlie  rising  was  much  leas  imporinnl  tlion  tw  •W'*" 
tile  romance.  It  ii  taken  from  Carey's  Matwir* 

- -*  •!.  BO.-- 


“ Upon  the  death  of  the  old  I,ord  Scroop, 
west  wnnlenry  to  lus  son,  that  had  marneii  roy  sisliv.  ms  - ^ 
roceivxHl  that  uflice,  ramo  to  m«  with  grral  iwrocMness,  s 
sired  me  to  he  his  lietnily,  filVcniig  mo  that  I should  Iro- 
in  hia  hotiao;  llwt  he  wmild  alkiw  roe  lialf  a doroo  inra.  ^ 
mony  huraea,  to  bo  keiU  at  his  charge  t and  jus  ••'f,  A| 
merks  yearly,  bo  would  |wrt  it  with  mo.  and  I /JyL  u 
half.  This  fits  oolilo  offer  1 arceptod  of,  and  went  wdh 
Carlisle  ; w licre  1 was  no  sooner  come,  lait  1 enlerwi 
We  had  a stirring  time  of  it ; and  few  days  post  asri 
I was  on  horseback,  either  to  prevent  iniachief.  or  raw 
tors,  and  to  bring  Ine  Bonier  in  iK'tlor  nuiet  than  H wj"  , ^ 
times  isut.  One  moniuralile  thing  of  God’s  ro«ey_w 


aiiiica  ssmssji  as*  - • .. 

roc.  was  such  as  I luive  good  caiiae  atill  to  rornemne^ 

“ I had  private  intelligence  given  me.riial  there  were,  — 
, ihmen  tluit  had  killeo  a churchman  in  ^ 
one  of  the  Gnwnea  relievwl. 


tiahmen  tluit  had  killed  a 


» given  me,  llial  mere  «i*»ky 
churchman  in  Seotjand* 

. Tlii*  Gnwac  dwell  * 


of  Carlisle.  He  had  a pretty  house,  and  close  by  it  a 

for  his  own  defnneo  in  time  of  iweiL— Abool  two  oc  ^ 

moniing,  I took  Iwrso  in  Carlisle,  nnd  not  above  ta^r 

my  romtiony,  thinking  to  surprise  tlw  lasise  on  a suouw 

I could  sutrouml  the  house,  tlie  two  ScoU  were 

strong  lower,  nnd  I couki  see  a boy  raling  from  me 

na  hia  Iwrso  rmild  carry  him  ; 1 little  auipecUng  *»•  ' jf 

But  Tlwmas  Cnricton  cuinc  to  me  presenUy,  ao*i 

I did  not  presently  prevent  it.  botli  myself  awl  *,  iX  w is*  ** 

w uuhl  be  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  It  w»*  ^ m 

hear  thia  language.  He  llwn  aaiil  tonic,  IToyim 

that  rkleili  away  so  fasti  Ha  will  be  in  km.  ssi 

hour;  and  he  lias  goiio  to  let  tlwni  know  •'*1  yo“  ggA 

to  what  end  yon  are  come,  and  tlio  small  iiumoet  ro« 

you;  and  tliat  if  they  will  make  hasje.  on  ■ ij>d<jen 

BUQiriN  us,  and  do  with  us  wimt  Uwy  pfcinse.  iliwu** 
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XXVIII. 

Fair  Margaret,  from  the  turret  head. 

Heard  far  beluw,  the  coursers’  tread, 

While  loud  the  hi^ess  runK, 

As  to  their  seats,  with  clamour  dread, 

The  ready  horsemen  sprunK : 

And  (nmipunj;  hoofs,  and  iron  coats, 

And  leaders’  voices,  mim;led  notes. 

And  out ! and  out ! 

In  hasty  route. 

The  hurscincn  gallop’d  forth  ; 

Dispersing;  to  the  south  to  scout. 

And  cast,  and  w^t,  and  north. 

To  view  their  coming  enemies, 

.\nd  warn  their  vassals  and  allies. 

XXIX. 

The  ready  page,  with  hurried  hand,* 

Awaked  the  ncted-hre’st  slumbering  brand, 

.4nd  ruddy  blush'd  the  heaven : 

For  a sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 

Waved  like  a bloinl-tlng  on  the  sky. 

Ail  flaring  and  uneven ; 

And  soon  a score  of  fires,  I ween, 

From  height,  and  hill,  and  clift',  were  seen  ; 

Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught ; 

Each  from  each  the  signal  caught 
Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight. 

.Vs  stars  ari.se  utwn  the  night. 

They  gleam'd  on  many  a dusky  tam,t 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ;S 
On  many  a cairn’sll  gray  pyramid,^ 

Where  urns  of  inighty  chiefs  lie  hid ; 

Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw. 

From  Soltra  and  I)umr>«ncler  Law ; 

.Vnd  Lothian  heard  the  Regent’s  order. 

That  all  should  bowue^  them  fur  ihcllorder. 

XXX. 

The  livelong  night  in  Hranksomo  rang 
liie  ceaseless  sound  of  steel ; 

The  casile-lx-11,  with  backward  clang, 

Sent  forth  the  laruni  peal ; 

Was  frequent  heard  the  heavy  jar. 

Where  massy  stone  and  iron  bar 
Were  piled  on  echoing  keep  and  tower, 

To  whelm  the  foe  with  deadly  shower ; 

Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard. 

And  watch-wor«i  from  the  sleepless  ward  ; 

While,  wearietl  by  the  endless  nin, 

Bloodnound  and  han-dog  yell’d  within. 

XXXI. 

Hie  noble  Dame,  amid  the  broil. 

Shared  the  gray  Seneschal’s  high  toil, 

.\od  spoke  of  danger  with  a smile ; 

wittt  wM  he«t  U>  be  done.  Wo  lent  notice  prroentijr  to 
oil  jKit«  to  ruiao  il«-*  country,  iiml  to  come  to  iw  with  all  tta<  ^iiccd 
fkn  cemU  : and  withall  wo  rent  to  Curlinlo  to  rniiu  the  towiii- 
Ht9 ; for  williout  tiiot  wo  could  iln  w,  cmk)  arnirnit  the  tower. 
TVn  wr  Kl^  fomu  houm,  oxpeclinc  nioro  company  : and  with- 
■ ikirt  turn)  afur  the  country  caino  in  on  all  nidoa,  to  tliat  wo 
vcnm^kly  botwt^m  thnw  and  t<>ur  bundmi  Iwno ; and,  after 
•uaekMacr  atay,  the  foot  of  Carluln  camo  to  ux,  to  tho  nundior  of 
Ifm  w foir  bundroil  men  ; whom  wo  preaviitly  act  to  work,  to 
fctlo  tbe  top  of  tho  tower,  and  to  uncover  liio  mof:  and  thoii 
ane  tw«sty  of  tlu'm  to  fall  down  toiretbcr,  and  by  that  incaiia 
te  win  the  to  war. — The  Hcola,  acciiiir  tlicir  paaent  iliin».>r,  oirerod 
Impvity,  and  yicldiHi  thcmaelviw  to  my  merry.  Tiicy  bod  no 
af«w^i  the  irun  vatc.  and  yielded  Ihcnutcivoa  my  priaoneni, 
b«  w«  mixht  aee  too  iHirae  within  a quarter  of  ti  mile  cominx  fo 
tirw  TTanir.  and  to  auri>ru<>  mo  and  my  ainall  company  ; but  of 
1 faiMri'i  tiir^  a}av«?d,  and  stood  ut  raxe.  Then  had  I mora  to  do 
thoacwfi  for  all  our  Bordcren  came  crviiiy,  with  lull  moiitiia, 
* Sv.  <IT«!  <r<  iravii  to  act  uivm  them  [ fur  tlieac  are  tlicy  tliut  have 
kjIM  our  liathefv.  uur  Imttncn.  and  uncles,  and  ourcoiiaina ; and 
iW  OR  eofnioir.  thmkinx  to  aiirpriao  you,  upon  weak  xroaa  noxa, 
aia  aa  they  could  xet  on  a audtlca ; ami  God  h.ith  put  likmi  into 
yaarlMnda.  that  we  may  take  revenxe  of  llR-m  for  much  hluud 
last  they  have  apdt  of  oura.*  I desired  tlR-y  would  la>  patient  a 
whikr.  and  Icthouxht  mywif,  if  I aiuMihl  xive  iln-ni  (heir  w ill.  them 
wa£  be  lew  or  none  of  llic  Scota  that  would  ei«-ii{<v  unkijlitd  : 
ahue  vaa  an  many  deadly  finnla  amonx  them  ;)  and  Uicrcforo  I 
w4f>'d  with  rayaelf  to  eivc  them  a fair  answer,  but  not  to  xive 
ikaai  their  desire.  Bo  I told  Iheni,  that  if  I were  not  tbent  my- 
atlC  tiwy  inixhl  then  do  what  they  pleased  ihemaelvea  : but  lie- 
ts$  leenent.  if  I sIkhiUI  xirc  Uieni  leate,  t|w  bkani  Uiat  aliould  Im 
wnl  that  day  would  Im  very  iiard  U|sin  mf  conacicnce.  And 
Ovf«^  I desiml  them,  for  niy  sake,  to  lorlHUr ; ami.  if  the 
iwuia  did  ntA  presentiy  moke  away  with  all  lim  ap<'e<l  tln>v  could, 
■sia  my  acndaix  to  thirm,  they  should  then  havu  their  wills  to  do 
vkat  th^  uteas^.  Ttiey  were  ill  aaliafied  with  my  answer,  but 
djacbey.  1 MOt  with  speed  tu  tbu  Bcota,  and  bade  them 


Chi'cr’d  the  young  knights,  and  council  sage 
Held  with  the  chiefs  of  riper  age. 

No  tidings  of  the  foe  were  brought. 

Nor  of  his  numbers  knew  they  aught, 

Nor  what  in  time  of  truce  he  sought. 

Suiiie  said,  that  there  were  thousands  ten  * 
And  others  ween’d  that  it  was  nought 
Hut  Levan  Clans,  or  Tynedalc  men, 

Who  come  to  gather  in  bhick-mail  ;** 

And  Liddosdnie,  with  sinull  avail. 

Might  drive  them  lightly  back  agen. 

So  nass'd  the  an.\iuus  iiiglil  away, 

And  welcome  was  the  peep  of  day. 


Ceasf.d  the  high  sound — the  listening  throng 
Applaud  the  Master  of  the  Song  ; 

And  marvel  much,  in  helpless  age, 

So  hard  should  be  his  pilgrimage. 

Had  he  no  friend— no  daughter  dear 
His  wandering  toil  to  share  and  cheer ; 

No  son  to  be  his  father’s  stay, 

And  guide  him  on  the  rugged  way  7 
“ Ay,  once  he  had— but  he  was  dead !” 

Upon  the  harp  he  stoop’d  his  head, 

And  busied  himself  the  strings  wiihnl, 

To  hide  the  tear,  that  fain  would  fall. 

In  solemn  measure,  soft  and  slow, 

Arose  a father’s  notes  of  wo.tt 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

I. 

Sweet  Teyiot ! on  thy  silver  tide 
The  glaring  bale-fires  blaze  no  more ; 

No  longer  8tct:l-elad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow’d  shore 
Where’er  thou  wind’st,  by  dale  or  hill. 

All,  ail  is  peaceful,  all  is  still, 

As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born. 

Since  first  they  roll’d  upon  the  Tweed, 5§ 

Had  only  heard  the  shepherd’s  reed, 

Nor  started  at  the  buglu-hurn. 

II- 

Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time, 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doom’d  to  know-; 

And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 

Is  stain’d  with  past  and  present  tears. 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb’d  with  me, 

l>ack  away  with  oil  the  they  could ; for  if  they  stayed  tJw 
memeiixur'a  return,  they  «nouKI  fuw  of  llieiu  return  to  tlieir  own 
Itomc.  Thuy  made  no  slay  ; but  tlicy  wem  retunml  homewanh 
bel'ure  the  mcMenger  had  mado  an  end  uf  hi«  mexaaxe.  'J'hus, 
by  God'«  mercy,  1 etcaiied  u great  danger ; and,  by  my  means, 
tmTD  were  a great  many  men'*  lives  saved  that  day.** 

* ("  We  aliNulutely  see  the  tires  kiiKiliiix,  one  ailtir  another,  ia 
the  followinx  animated  duschptiuii."— Annual  Review  lout.] 

♦ Need-Jlrc,  Iwacon. 

1 Tam,  a mountain  lake. 

§ Kara,  a Be^ittwh  eagle. 

■ Tbe  c.-tim*.  or  i>ilM  of  loose  stones,  wliirh  crown  lire  summit 
ofmewt  of  uur  BcolUsili  hiiU,  and  are  found  in  olht-r  remiirkahlu 
situations,  se<>m  usually,  lliut^h  not  universally,  to  have  been 
scriidchrai  inoiiuinents.  Ba  flat  stones  are  commonly  found  m 
lh«>  centre,  fortniuz  a cavity  uf  xreatcr  or  smullt-r  dinuoisions,  in 
whi('.h  an  urn  u ollen  placeii.  TIn!  nuilKir  is  iKtssessetl  of  one, 
diKCOvered  buiu'nih  un  iiniiKuise  cairn  at  Kutixhh-<<,  in  I.iddesdule. 
It  is  of  the  most  luiriiaiou*  ermstniclion  ; lhi<  iniildle  of  the  aiil>- 
stance  alone  havinj;  Is^en  sulye>eted  tu  tiie  fire,  over  which,  when 
liiiniemsl,  tlie  artist  had  laid  an  inner  and  outer  coat  of  unlutked 
clay,  clclH*d  wiUi  some  very  rude  oniami-nl* ; his  skill  ii|ii>arenlly 
Ireiiix  iiuid(-<|uulu  to  baking  tJiu  vase,  wln-n  comphuely  liniHlterl. 
Tiio  ciMitenis  wore  liuneH  aiul  ushi.M,  and  a (piuntity  of  Uuuls  inada 
of  coal.  This  se»;ms  to  have  bouu  u barlutruus  imituUun  of  Uw 
Knmiin  fashion  of  sofiulture. 

H Botvne.  make  ready. 

*•  Protectiou-motiey  exacted  by  freodmolm. 

♦»  I"  Nolhinx  can  excel  rite  simple  concise  pathos  of  the  done 
«)f  tjiis  Canto— nor  the  touchinx  piefum  of  tbu  Banl  wlvn.  with 
assumed  l/utintM,  he  tries  to  conceal  real  sorrow.  How  well 
the  potii  inulerstaiuls  the  art  of  contrast— und  Imiw  judiciously  it 
is  exerted  in  tlm  e.viirdium  of  the  next  Canto,  whem  our  tnoiim- 
inc  MiimatUy  is  exekongod  fur  tiio  tiiiill  of  pleasure  i"—An2<a 
Bkwakt).] 

tlg'Wlint  luxury  of  sound  in  this  line  I"— ANNA  BawArtn.) 

MPOrl^.  “ Biiice  first  they  loUud  their  xoay  to  Tweed."] 
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It  still  reflects  to  Memory’s  eye 
The  hour  my  brave,  my  only  boy, 

Fell  by  the  side  of  f^cat  Dunaoe.* 

Why,  wDcn  the  vollejring  musket  play’d 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade, 
why  was  not  1 beside  nim  laid  !— 

Enough— he  died  the  death  of  fame ; 

Enough— he  died  with  conquering  Gnemc-t 

III. 

Now  over  Border  dale  and  fell. 

Full  wide  and  far  was  terror  spread. 

For  pathless  marsh,  and  mountain  ceil, 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  shed.t 
The  frighten’d  flocks  and  herds  were  pent 
Beneath  the  peel's  rude  battlement ; 

And  maids  and  matrons  dropp’d  the  tear, 

While  ready  warriors  seized  the  spear. 

From  IlranK8ome|s  towers,  the  watchman’s  eye 
Dun  wreaths  of  distant  smoke  can  spy, 

Which,  curling  in  the  rising  sun, 

Show’d  southern  ravage  was  begun.§ 

* Tho  Vwcount  ofDundoo,  ilain  in  the  battle  orKillicrankie. 

t {*'  Some  of  the  nKwt  intonmtine  |«MairM  of  the  poem  ore 
Ummo  in  which  tlio  author  drops  tho  htuinoss  of  hi*  itory  to  inoral- 
izo,  and  apply  to  hi*  own  situation  tho  imaitei  and  rcfloctiona  it 
luu  mixxcatca.  After  concludinfr  one  Canto  with  an  account  oftlic 
warlike  array  which  was  propared  for  the  reception  ofUio  Enirlish 
Invaders,  he  opens  the  succoodins  one  with  tJie  following  beauti- 
ful Toiaea,  (Hlanzos  i.  and  ii.) 

“ There  are  several  other  detached  poasases  of  equal 
boautv,*  which  miaht  be  qirated  in  proof  of  tho  effect  which 
Is  (iroduccd  by  this  dramatic  intcrfcrcnco  of  tho  narrator."—  Jar- 
raxY.] 

S The  morasses  were  the  usual  refuse  of  tho  Border  herdsmen, 
on  tho  Hpiiroacli  of  on  English  army.— Jfinsfrelsj/  of  the  ScottUh 
Border,  ante.  p.  69.)  Cavo^  hewed  in  tho  most  ilnnscrous  and 
inaccessible  places,  also  atpirded  an  occasional  retreat.  Such 
caverns  may  be  seen  in  Um  (irocipitous  banks  of  tho  Teviot  at 
Sunlaws,  upon  tho  Ale  at  Ancram,  u|ion  tho  Jed  at  Hundahre, 
and  in  many  other  places  upon  the  Border.  Tho  banks  of  tho 
Esko,  at  Gorton  and  Hawthornden,  are  Itollowed  into  similar  re- 
cesses. But  even  these  dreary  dens  were  not  always  secure 
places  of  concealment  “ In  the  way  as  we  camo,  not  for  from 
this  place,  (Lons  Niridry,)  Ooorfc  Ferres,  a gentleman  of  my 

LonI  Pnitector’s happened  u|ton  a cave  in  the  irrounilo, 

the  mouth  whereof  was  so  wome  with  tho  fresh  printe  of  steps, 
tlmt  he  seemed  to  bo  certayno  tbiMr  wear  somo  lolke  within  ; 
and  icuno  dnuno  to  trio,  lie  was  rcdily  recoyved  with  a hnkebut  or 
two.  Ho  IcB  them  not  yet.  till  he  had  known  wheyther  thei 
wold  bo  content  to  yield  and  come  out ; which  they  foixlly  refu- 
ainir,  bo  went  to  my  lorde’s  fraee,  ami  upon  utterance  of  Uio 
thynae,  ^t  licence  to  deale  with  them  as  lie  oouklo j and  so  re- 
turiHvi  to  them,  with  a skoro  or  two  of  pionors.  Three  ventes 
had  their  cave,  that  we  wear  ware  of,  whereof  bo  first  stopt  up 
on  ( anoother  he  fill'd  fhll  of  stmwe,  ami  set  it  a fyor,  wlioreat 
thi-y  within  cast  water  apace ; but  it  was  so  wel  maynteyned 
without,  that  tlie  Iyer  prevayled.and  thei  within  fnyn  to  get  tliom 
bolyke  into  anootlior  parlor.  Then  devysed  wo  (for  I hapt  to  ho 
with  him)  to  stop  the  same  up.  wboroby  wo  should  eytlier  smoo- 
ther them,  or  fynd  out  their  rantes,  if  Uioi  hnddo  any  moo ; os 
this  was  done  at  another  issue,  about  xii  score  of,  wo  moii^te 
see  tlic  fume  of  their  smoko  to  come  out:  the  which  continuerl 
with  so  (Toa:  a foron,  and  so  long  a while,  that  wo  could  nut  but 
tliinke  they  must  needs  get  them  out,  or  smoother  within ; and  for* 
nsmuch  as  wo  found  not  that  they  dyd  tho  tune,  we  thought  it  for 
certain  thei  wear  sure  of  tho  toother."— Patten's  Aecount  ttf 
Bomertei’a  Expedition  into  Scotland,  apud  Daly  six’s  Frag- 
menu. 

% From  the  foRowing  fragment  of  a letter  (him  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  preserrod  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  Calig.  B.  vii.  179,  the  reader  may  estimate  tho  nature  of  (he 
dreadful  war  which  was  occasiunally  waged  uran  the  Borders, 
sharpcnoil  by  mutual  cruelties,  and  the  personal  hatred  of  the  w-ar- 
dens,  or  leaileni. 

Sumo  Scottish  Barons,  says  the  Earl,  had  threatened  to  come 
within  " three  mik«  of  my  pore  house  of  Work  worth,  where  1 lye, 
and  gif  me  light  to  |iut  on  my  clothes  at  roydnight ; and  alsoo  tlio 
said  Marke  Carr  saiil  there  opynly,  that,  serag  they  had  a go- 
vernor on  tlie  'Marches  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  lliey  had  in  In- 
gland,  he  shulde  kepo  your  highnew  instructiims.  gyfiy'n  unto 
your  garysun,  formakingofanyday  iarTey  I for  he  and  his  fnends 
wolde  liurne  enough  on  tho  iiytht,  leityng  your  couiwaill  here 
dclVne  a notable  acte  at  theyrc  pleasures.  Upon  wbichc,  in  your 
hishnes  name,  I enmaundot  dewo  watcho  to  lie  keido  on  your 
Marchics,  for  comyng  in  of  any  Scotts.— Neucrtheleas,  upon 
Thursday  at  night  lost,  came  thrity  light  horsemen  into  a litil 
village  ofniyne,  called  Whitoll.  having  not  past  sex  houses  lying 
lowanls  Ryddisdaill,  upon  Shilbutell  More,  and  there  wold  have 
pred  the  said  howscs,  out  thor  was  no  fyre  to  got  there,  and  they 
forrato  to  liryngo  any  withe  thoyme ; and  took  a wvf  being  great 
withe  chyido,  in  the  said  towne,  and  said  to  hjrr,  wher  we  can 
not  gyve  (he  lard  lyght,  yet  wo  shall  doo  this  in  spyte  of  hym ; 
and  gyve  her  iii  roortall  wounds  upon  tlie  heid.  and  another  in  tho 
right  side,  with  a dagger  i whereupon  tlie  said  wyf  is  deede,  and 
tlie  childe  in  her  buy  is  loste.  Bescecluiig  your  most  packius 
highnoM  to  reduce  unto  your  mcious  memory  this  wylfiil  and 
stiamefull  murder,  done  within  this  your  highiiia  realme,  notwith- 

* |No  oat  sriU  ilitnt  from  this,  who  rwih,  to  pwticalu,  ths  tins  tsrn  and 
h^-glovtM  lUiuw  of  Csnta  Vl.— now,  by  aworisitnn  of  lbs  pta,  icaJml 
tbs  more  sflotthig.-Ea) 


IV. 


Now  loud  the  heedful  rate- word  cried— 

" Prepare  ye  all  for  blows  and  blood  1 
Watt  Tinlinn.il  from  the  Liddel-sidc, 

Comes  wading  through  the  flood.T 
Full  oft  the  Tyncdalo  snatchers  knock 
At  his  lone  gate,  and  prove  the  lock; 

It  was  but  last  St.  Barnabright 
They  sieged  him  a whole  summer  night, 

But  fled  at  morning ; well  they  knew 
In  vain  he  never  twanf^d  the  yew. 

Right  sharp  has  been  the  evening  shower 
'I'hat  drove  him  from  his  Liddcl  tower ; 

And  by  niy  faith,”  the  gate-ward  said, 

”1  think  ’twill  prove  a Warden-Raid-’’** 

V. 

Wltile  thus  he  spoke,  the  bold  yeomantt 
Enter’d  the  echoing  barbican. 

He  led  a small  ana  shaggy  nag, 

That  through  a hog,  from  hag  to  hag,tt 

standing  all  tho  inhabitants  thereabout  rose  unto  tte  said  far, 
and  gave  wamynge  by  beoons  into  the  countrey  aliwe  Ibsym 
and  yet  the  Scollsmcn  dyde  cscapp.  And  uppoo  cetteync  mo*; 
lodge  to  my  lirothor  Clynbrtho  and  me.  hail  by  credible  fxnmif 
Scotland,  this  abomynable  act  not  only  to  bo  done  by  dp****| 
tho  Mersho,  but  also  tho  afbre  named  persons  of  TyvidoiB.  snfl 
consented  to,  as  by  appearance,  by  tho  Brie  of  Murejr,  ®P** 
day  at  night  last,  let  slyp  C of  the  host  horsemen  ofGwoow 
with  a parto  of  your  highnesa  subjects  of  Borwyke.  togrftoss* 
George  Ilowgias,  whoo  camo  into  Ingitnd  agayne,  in  IbsitssK 
of  the  day  ; but  afore  theyre  retomo,  they  drd  mar  UwEm « 
Murreis  provisiotu  at  Coldinghom  ; for  tliey  did  not  only 
said  towm  of  Coldingham,  witli  all  tboconre  thcreuntoWoojsf. 
which  is  esteemed  wurtlie  cii  marke  sterling ; b^  altoo  ba» 
twa  towncs  nyo  adjoining  tbereunto,  called  firanerdciKstw* 
Black  Hill,  and  toko  xxiii  persons,  lx  Imrse,  with  cc  nedof» 
aill.  wliich,  nowe  ns  I am  informed,  liathe  not  only  been  ijw 
of  (lie  said  Erie  of  Murreis  not  coming  to  the  Bordure  m yw. 
alsoo,  that  none  inlande  man  will  adventure  theyr  self  ope*  * 
Marches.  And  as  for  the  tax  that  shulde  have  bew  ~ 

finding  of  tho  said  iii  hundred  men.  is  utterly  denyea,  ,ty 
which  (lie  King  of  Scotland  deported  from  Edynburgn  toSnnsf. 
ami  as  yet  there  doth  remayn.  And  also  I,  by  the  inriot«W 
brother  Clyiforth,  Imve  devysed,  that  within  (his  iii  nyf^  '"■JJ 
willing,  Kelsey,  in  like  case,  snail  bo  brent,  wiih^ul  the  ■ 
the  said  town ; and  then  they  sliall  have  noo  pmee  to  ly»  J® 
goryson  in  nygh  unto  tho  Bonlers.  And  as  I shall  ottnioe  | 
thcr  knowlcflgn.  I shall  not  faill  to  satislyo  your  Isflioe^ 
cording  to  my  most  bounden  dutio.  And  for  Uiis  b«Maiw 
Kelsey  is  devysed  to  be  done  secretly,  by  Tyndaill  and  RN* 
dal&  And  tlius  the  holy  T^nite  and  • • • your  most  royole®**’ 
with  long  lyf,  and  as  much  increase  of  honour  as  your  nwiwe" 

heart  can  desire.  At  Wet*toorthtftexxiiddav^(MebeT.  Vm 

• This  person  was,  in  my  youngrr  dayr  the  theme ol  sw* 
fireside  tale.  He  was  a retainer  of  the  Buccleu^tou^  ^ 
held  for  bis  Bonier  service  a small  tower  on  the  ItwOrtsw  ^ 
desdaln.  Watt  was.  by  profession,  a eutor,  but  by 
and  practice,  an  archer  ami  warrior.  Upon  one  oc«»* 
captain  of  Bewcastio,  military  governor  of  that  wild  ww  ■ 
Cumberland,  is  said  to  have  made  an  incursion  inloHCMW 
in  which  be  was  defnated,  and  forced  to  fly.  '^att 
sued  him  closely  through  a dangerous  morass ; the capUJOjS^- 
ever,  gained  the  firm  ground;  and  seeing  Tinimn  cusowm** 
and  floundering  in  tho  nog,  usm  these  words  of  io«tlt.“ 


WaU.  ye  cannot  sew  your  VooU  ; tho  heels  r|fp.  ondlte  sjs* 
rtre."*— “ Iff  cannot  sow,"  retorted  Tinlinn,  discharging 
which  naiM  the  captain's  thigh  to  his  saddle,—'  If  I cannot  lex, 
I can  yerfc.*’! 

V ("  Ami  when  (hey  earn  (o  BraoksnoM  hs’, 
liii^  diinitKi  s’  tislth  loud  and  hlo. 

Till  np  and  wadi  hhn  auld  Bucelnieli, 

Said—'  Wbw's  this  hrit«  ihs  frays  to  ms  7'— 

‘ It's  I,  Janas  TtUsr,  o’  tho  fair  Dodhssd, 

And  a batrisd  man  I think  I bs,'  ” Ac 
Sordtr  Afuutrtltf, 

••  An  inrood  commanded  by  the  Waidcn  in  per*"}'  . 

t * 1“  The  dawn  displays  the  smoke  of  ravaged 
herds,  witii  liadr  flocks,  flying  bi^fare  the  storm.  Twmgs  tw^ 
by  a tenant  of  the  family,  not  used  to  seek  a shelter  * Jigst 
castons  of  alarm,  discloses  the  strength  and  ^jed  «•  t^"2 
dera.  This  man  is  a cliaracter  of  a lower  and  of  a rougnn 
than  Dcloraine.  Tlie  portrait  of  the  rude  t****"^  twA 
with  the  same  mnstwiy  hand.  Here,  again.  Mr.  00®**— * ^ 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  romancers,  who  confine  nmtw"" 
to  the  display  of  a few  personages  wlio  stalk  over  IW 
stately  stilts,  but  usually  reflect  all  the  varieties  of  clsuie^^ 
niarkra  the  era  to  wbicn  they  belong.  The  inlerrstiM  siawf^ 


of  manners  thus  preserved  to  us,  is  not  the  only 
results  fVom  this  peculiar  itructure  of  their  plan.  It « 
other  cireumf lances,  which  enables  them  to  csiry  us  swra 


them  10  cenj  up  ^ 

them,  under  I know  not  what  species  of  fascintuon, 

of  ih 

B painw».. Irifa 

delineatioii  of  a battle,  while  ho  places  the  adver*® 


Know  not  wnai  speaes  01  i^nauwi, 
us,  as  it  were,  credulous  spcctotors  of  their  roost  exim 
scenes.  In  this  they  seem  to  resemble  the  pointer,  wso.  . 


...  » ...HIV  .ru  — -uveiso 

ilty  combating  in  the  Iront,  takes  care  to  fill  his 
subordinate  figures,  whosa  appooranoe  adds  at  ow»®^ 
ami  an  air  of  prohabtlily  to  the  seenc.**— Crittcgl  Bar**®* 
It  The  broken  grouna  in  a bog 
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Could  bound  like  any  Billhopc 
It  bore  his  wife  and  children  twain  ; 

A half-clothed  serft  was  all  their  train  : 

His  ^e,  stout,  ruddy,  and  dark-brow’d, 

Of  silver  brooch  and  bracelet  proud, t 
Laugh’d  to  her  friends  amons  the  crowd. 

He  was  of  stature  passing  tall, 

But  sparely  form’d,  and  lean  withal ; 

A batter’d  morion  on  his  brow ; 

A leather  jack,  as  fence  enow, 

On  his  broad  shoulders  loosely  hung ; 

A Border  axe  behind  was  slung : 

His  spear,  six  Scottish  ells  in  length. 

Seem’d  newly  dyed  with  gore  ; 

His  shafts  and  bow,  of  wondrous  strength. 

His  hardy  partner  bore. 

. VI. 

Thus  .to  the  Ladye  did  'Tinlinn  show 
*1116  tidings  of  the  English  foe:— 

“Belted  Will  Howards  is  inarching  here. 

And  hot  Lord  Dacre,ll  with  many  a spear 
And  all  the  German  hackbut-men,1T 
Who  have  long  lain  at  Askerten  : 

They  cross’d  the  Liddel  at  curfew  hour. 

And  burn’d  my  little  lonelv  tower: 

The  fiend  receive  their  souls  therefor ! 

It  had  not  been  burnt  this  year  and  more. 
Bam-yard  and  dwelling,  blazing  bright. 

Served  to  guide  me  on  my  (light ; 

But  I was  chased  the  livelong  night. 

Black  John  of  Akeshaw,  ana  F'ergus  Grsme, 
Fast  upon  my  traces  came, 

Until  I turn’d  at  Priesthaugh  Scrogg, 

.And  shot  their  horses  in  the  bog, 

* Tbm  b an  old  rhrnw>,  whirh  thus  celebrate*  the  place*  in 
LiddcidaJe  remarkable  for  mmo  •• 

* BOIbm  brM  far  tnefci  and  pm*. 

And  C4u^t  for  nrinr. 

And  Tkrra*  far  (hr  (ood  ball  iroul, 

U be  b*  la’m  tn  (Um." 

Hw  buck*  and  roea,  a*  well  a*  the  old  swine,  arc  now  extinct ; 
bat  Uie  rood  ball  trout  u still  foinotu. 

' Boadsman. 

! A*  the  Borderer*  were  indiflerent  about  the  furniture  of  their 
haiaUtioa*,  *o  much  expoaed  to  Itc  bunted  and  plundcnHl,  Uiry 
were  proportionallT  anxious  to  disiilay  splondour  in  deroratinir 
aid  ornamentinf  their  female*.— See  Lesley  dc  Motibut  Lhni- 
taiuorvm. 

Lord  Wilbam  Howard,  third  *on  of  Thoma*.  Duke  of  Nor- 
, anoeeeded  to  Naworth  Caitle,  and  a lanre  domain  annexed 
to  it,  in  risfat  of  hi*  wife  Elizabeili,  liiler  of  ticorm*  Lord  Dacn*, 
who  died  without  heir*  nuili<,  in  the  llthof  Que*!ii  Klixahrth.  By 
a poetical  anachronum,  he  b introduced  into  the  romanre  a few 
yean  earlier  than  he  actually  flonnilicd.  Hu  was  warden  of  tlie 
western  .Varchc*  ; and,  from  the  rixour  with  which  he  reprviMud 
the  Border  excewae*.  the  name  of  Belted  Will  Howard  i«  alill  fa- 
atoM*  ia  our  tradition*.  In  tlie  roitle  ofNaworth,  hi*  aixtitmenti. 
eootaimnic  a bedroom,  oratory,  and  lilirary,  are  *lill  ihowii.  Tliey 
BBCrem  u*  with  an  unpleiunn*  idea  of  the  life  of  a lonl  wanicn  of 
the  Marcbea.  Three  or  four  elruiif  door*,  luiwniUnc  the«u  roonu 
fiom  the  re*t  of  the  caitic.  indicate  the  apprehendoni  of  trea- 
chery from  hi*  rarriaon  ; and  the  *rcn>l  windinir  |>aiunim«,  tlirouch 
which  he  eoula  privately  descend  into  the  ruardroom,  or  even  into 
the  dunfeofia,  imply  the  nrcrwity  of  no  imall  dearee  of  secret 
aapenoUrndence  on  Om  part  of  the  ^-enior.  A*  the  ancient 
book*  and  firniture  have  remained  unilistiirbcd,  the  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  theae  apartment*,  and  the  armour  scatten'il  around 
dw  chamber,  aJn>a«t  lead  u*  to  expeet  the  arrival  of  the  warden 
■ perion.  Naworth  Castle  U siluatrd  mmr  Bmmpton,  in  Ciim- 
herta^  Lord  William  Howard  u ancestor  of  the  Earl*  of  Car- 
Ue.* 

I The  well-known  name  of  Dacro  b derived  from  tlic  exploit* 
of  one  of  their  ancestors  at  ihe  nierc  of  Acte,  or  Piolemau,  under 
Biehard  C«ur  de  Lioo.  There  were  two  iiowerful  brancliy*  of 
that  name.  The  Itrst  family,  called  Lord  Darre*  of  the  .'^outh, 
held  the  castle  of  the  aonie  name,  and  am  ancestor*  to  Ihe  pre- 
WBt  Lord  Dacre.  Thu  other  family,  descended  from  lhi‘  snme 
■to^.  were  called  Lord  Parrei  of  the  North,  and  were  Iwron*  of 
Obiland  and  Grayatock.  A chieOain  of  the  latter  hranrh  was 
warden  of  the  West  MarrlR**  durinc  the  reien  of  Edward  VI.  He 
wa*  a man  of  a hot  and  obatinaie  riiaractur,  as  apiieara  from 
•ome  pwrticular*  of  Lord  Hurrey's  letter  to  Henry  VIII..  rivimt  an 
aeeeoPt  of  hb  behavioural  the  wete  and  storm  of  Jrslbiush.  It 
b prated  in  the  MinsfreUy  <if  the  Scotlfth  BurtUr,  Appuiwix  to 
tb*  Introduction. 

1 S§HMtuuer$  — In  Uie  war*  with  Bcolland,  Henry  VIII.  and  hi* 
■accessor*  ernpkiTed  numcruu*  band*  of  mercenary  troons.  At  Uie 
battle  of  Pinky,  thrie  were  in  the  Ensli*harmy  six  hundnsl  liack- 
buttOTioo  (hot,  and  two  hundred  on  Lonelieck.  compnwHl  chielly  of 
(ureijpiur*.  On  the  97th  of  Beptember,  1549,  the  Duke  orBoiiiersct, 
Lord  Protector,  write*  to  tlie  Lr»nl  Dacre,  warden  of  Uie  W«ii 
Marrhei  i “The  Almains,  in  nuinbor  two  Uiousand.  very  valiant 
soldirr*.  shall  he  sent  to  you  shortly  from  Newr.a*tle,  toxetlier 
with  Sir  Thoma*  HolcroA.  and  with  the  force  of  your  wardeiiry, 
(wtneb  we  would  were  ^vaiiced  to  the  most  strength  of  hofsc- 
mao  that  micht  bej  shall  make  Uio  attempt  at  Ljuchmabcu.  be- 


Slew  F’ergus  with  my  lance  outright— 

1 had  him  long  at  high  despite: 

He  drove  my  cows  last  F'astern’s  night” 

» VII. 

Now  weary  scouts  from  Liddesdale, 

F'aat  hurrying  in,  confirm’d  the  tale; 

.As  far  as  they  could  judge  by  ken,. 

Three  hours  woulil  bnng  to  Tevioi’a  strand 
Three  thousand  armed  Englishmen — 
Meanwhile,  full  many  a warlike  band. 

From  Teviot,  .Aill,  and  Ettrick  shade, 

Came  in,  their  Chi^s  defenc-e  to. aid. 

There  was  saddling  and  mounting  in  haste. 
There  was  prickmg  o’er  m9or  and  lea ; 

He  that  was  last  at  the  trysting-place 
Was  but  lightly  held  of  nis  gay  ladye.* • 

VIII. 

F^rom  fair  St,  Mary’s  silver  wave. 

From  dreary  Gamescieugh’s  dusky  height. 

His  ready  lances  Thirlestane  brave 
Array’d  beneath  a banner  bright 
The  tresHured  flenr-dc-liice  he  daims 
'I’o  wreathe  his  shield,  since  royal  James, 
Fmcanip’d  by  F'ala’s  mossy  wave, 

The  proud  distinction  grateful  gave, 

F"or  faith  ’mid  feudal  jars ; 

Whni  time,  save  Thirlestane  alone. 

Of  Scotland’s  stubborn  barons  none 
Would  march  to  southern  wars ; 

And  hence,  in  fair  remembrance  worn, 

• Yon  sheaf  of  spears  his  crest  has  borne ; 

Hence  his  high  motto  shines  reveal’d — 

“ Ready,  aye  ready,”  for  the  field.tt 

iiic  of  nil  *nch  strmiEtb  but  tliat  it  may  bo  *kailcd  with  ladders, 
whi.-roof,  huferohand,  wo  would  you  cAusod  socretly  some  num- 
licr  to  ho  pniviiled  ; or  eUo  uiHh’rmyncd  with  Uio  pyks  axe,  and 
so  taken ; either  to  he  kenit  dtr  the  Kin*'*  Mayesly,  or  othcrwi«o 
to  be  defaced,  and  taken  from  the  profits  of  the  enemy.  And  in 
like  manner  the  house  of  Cnriaveruck  to  be  used."  Reiieated 
men  tiun  oexur*  of  the  A Imain*,  in  the  sulNcquent  currcsponacnce  ; 
and  the  enterprise  seem*  fmally  to  have  boon  abandoned.  lV»m 
tlic  ditiicully  of  |•rori(lin(r  these  ■traiiKers  wiUi  Uio  necessary 
" virtual*  and  carruipe*  in  «u  |H>ur  a ouunlry  a*  Duinfriu*  •tiire."— 
—UlMory  qf  ('umheriand,  vol.  i IntriMl.  p.  Ixi.  From  Uie  battle 
pinciHi  of  the  ancient  Flemish  painters,  wo  learn,  that  Uio  L<iw 
Country  and  German  mildn**  marched  to  an  assault  with  their 
ri(ht  knees  harod.  And  wo  may  also  otsM^rve.  in  such  pictures, 
Uio  cxtravacance  to  which  they  carrtod  the  fashion  of  omament- 
inx  Ihoir  dress  with  knot*  of  rilmnd.  This  custom  of  tho  Oor- 
mans  is  alluded  to  in  ilio  Mirrour/ar  MoftUtraXet,  p.  191. 

“ Thtir  pWtsd  (mimiiI*  ihnswuli  well  aoccnJ, 

All  )«SiH  u*]  trouras,  with  Uivwi  colmin  iWckL  ” 

**  [The  four  lost  lines  of  stainui  vii.  are  not  in  tho  first  Edkiun- 
-Eii.l 

• r Bir  JohnSroltofThirlestaneflourislietl  in  the  roirnof  Jamos 
V.,  and  possessr*!  the  estates  of  Thirlestane,  Uamescleuch.  dec., 
lyinr  nisin  the  river  of  Ettnrk,  and  extendinc  to  Ht.  Mary'a  toch, 
at  the  head  of  Yarrow.  It  atHM-ar*.  that  wlwn  James  liaid  assom- 
hled  lus  nobility,  and  tlieir  feudal  follower*,  at  Fala,  with  Uie  pu^ 
xHieof  invadinp  Enpland.  ami  wa*.  as  is  well  kiwwn.  disappointed 
>y  the  olislinaie  refusal  ofliis  peers,  ihi*  boron  alone  declared  him- 
self ready  to  fellow  the  Kiiifwliereverbesliould  lead.  In  memory 
of  hi*  fidelity.  Jamc*  granted  to  his  fliinily  a charter  of  arms,  en- 
titlinptheiii  to  hear  a Itorderofficurs  de-luro,  similar  to  tho  treasure 
in  the  royal  arms,  with  a Ixindlr  of  spears  for  tlie  crest : motto, 
Rradtf,  ayfi  read%j  TIk-  clinrter  itself  i«  (mnled  by  Nishet ; hut 
his  wofk  fietnx  scarce,  I insert  the  following  accurate  traoscript 
from  llie  orifinal,  in  the  iHinaession  of  the  Kurht  Hooourablu  ton! 
Napier,  Uie  reprcaentotivc  of  John  of  Thiricstaite. 

“James  Rex 

“ We  Jamea,  by  tho  irmce  of  God,  Kin#  ofScoUi*.  coaaidnnind 
tho  flKith  and  iruiil  servis  of  of  of*  ri«ht  Irairt  friend  John  8coU 
of  Thirlestane,  quhn  cummand  to  oiir  hnsto  at  Soutra-edco,  with 
lhr(>e  Ncoro  and  ten  laiinrierca  on  borsebaefc  of  his  fnemls  and 
followers,  and  lieand  willinc  to  cane  with  w*  into  Ensland,  wlion 
all  nor  mNiles  and  otiieni  refused,  ho  was  ready  to  stake  at  all  oot 
biddins  : ft'or  the  quliilk  cause,  it  is  out  will,  and  we  ^ itraiUie 
command  anil  chonr  our  lion  herauld  and  hi*  detmtio*  for  the  Umo 
honnd,  to  rive  and  to  eraunt  to  the  said  John  Scott,  one  Border 
of  tiicurc  de  li*es  about  his  coalte  of  oimc*.  sik  a*  is  on  our  royal 
banner,  and  alsua  anu  lamdell  of  lauiiccs  above  hi*  helmet,  wiUi 
tliir  word*.  Renddy,  ay  Readdy,  liiat  ho  and  all  hi*  afle^mmeis 
may  bruik  the  samine  a*  a plod*a  and  taiken  of  our  «uid  will  and 
kyndne*  for  lii*  true  wnrtliim>s  : and  thir  oor  letter*  *or*n,  ye  nss 
wayes  failxie  to  doo.  Given  at  Ffalln  Muire.  under  rwr  band  and 
privy  cAshet,  the  xxvii  diiy  of  July,  m c and  xxxii  zeires.  By  Uaj 
King’s  graces  speriall  onlinanrc.  .. 

On  the  Imck  of  the  charter  is  written, 

“ Edin.  H January,  1713.  Registrod.  conform  to  Uie  act  of  par 
Itament  made  aneni  inoliaiive  writs,  per  M'Kaile.  pror.  and  pro- 
du(*^  by  Alexander  Botthwick.  servant  to  Sii  William  Scott  oT 
ThirlettAOC.  M.  L.  J." 

* Siciacsig. 
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IX. 


An  ased  Knight,  to  danger  steel’d, 

Witn  many  a moss-trooper,  came  on ; 


And  aziiro  m a golden  field, 

The  stars  and  crescent  graced  his  shield, 
Without  the  bend  of  Murdieston.* 


Wide  lay  his  lands  round  Oakwood  tower, 
And  wide  round  haunted  Castle-Ower : 


High  over  Borthwick’s  mountain  flood, 

His  wood-emboBoin’d  mansion  stood  ; 

In  the  dark  glen,  so  deep  below. 

The  herd.s  of  plunder’ll  England  low  ; 

His  bold  retainers*  daily  food, 

And  bought  with  danger,  blows,  and  blood. 
Marauding  chief!  hi.s  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  mid,  the  morning  fight ; 

Not  even  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  s charma 
In  youlh,  might  tame  his  rnge  for  arms; 
And  Hlill,  in  age,  he  spurn’d  at  rest,  _ 

And  still  liin  brows  the  helmet  press  d, 
Albeit  the  hlaiichcd  locks  below 
Were  white  as  Dinlay’s  siiotloss  snow  ; 

Five  stately  warriors  drew  the  sword 
Before  their  father’s  hand ; 

A braver  knight  than  Harden’s  lord 
Ne’er  belted  on  a brand.t 


X.t 


Scotts  of  Eskdalc,  a stalwart  band,§ 

Came  trooping  down  the  Todshawbill ; 

By  the  sword  they  won  thetr  land, 

And  by  the  sword  they  hold  it  still. 

Hearken,  Ladye,  to  the  tale,  • 

How  thy  sires  won  fair  Eskdale.— • 

Earl  Morton  was  lord  of  that  valley  fair. 

The  Beailisons  were  his  vassals  there. 

The  Earl  was  gentle,  and  mild  of  mood, 

The  vassals  were  warlike,  and  fierce,  and  rude ; 
High  of  heart,  and  haughty  of  word. 

Little  they  reck’d  of  n tame  liege  lord. 

The  Earl  into  fair  Eskdalc  came, 

Homage  and  seignory  to  claim  : 

Of  Gilberl  the  Galliard  a heriotll  he  sought, 
Saving,  Give  thy  best  sttxjd,  ns  a vassal  ought.” 

iSaaw  frk  \a  tnu  Knnntf  whitn  HtAM. 


— “bear  to  me  is  my  bonny  white  steed, 
Oft  has  he  help’d  me  at  pinch  of  need ; 


* Tbo  family  of  Harden  are  drsppmiod  Irom  a youncer  aon  of 
the  Laird  of  Buccleach.  wlw  llijuri’hed  in;tbro  Uh?  natate  of  Mur- 
^eston  wnH  aci|uir«  d Uy  iho  m.miaso  of  iwe  of  thoac  chieftaina 
with  the  lifirens,  in  I9S«  Iteire  they  lie.ir  thr*  copriiitanro  of  tbo 
Scott*  U(wii  llio  fu-ltl;  wfw  onn  thoae  ol  the  Ituccleuch  are  dis- 
posed iii«m  a ticnd  deTti  r,  n«MrniHl  in  consequence  of  that  mar- 
riace.— .Hee  {it,VT»STAiK8  of  \i/iUelawe’»  MSS.,  aud  Scott  qf 
StfJcoe’a  Fallirrex.  .Newcastle,  1T93. 

Walter  Scutt  of  Harden,  wlio  flotinshed  during  U»  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  wru  a renowned  Herder  freebooter,  concerning 
whom  tradition  bn*  nn.verved  n TJincty  of  Miiecdotiw,  some  « 
whicb  have  bci-n  piililishffl  in  tlie  Scottith  Bor- 
der: others  in  Lbvhkn'  k af  Infimct/;  and  others,  more 

lataiy.  In  The  Hmtntaw  Iktrd,  a colliTtion  of  Border  Imlladi  by 
Mr,  Jam<  » Horij.  Th<*  Imgie  biirn,  siid  to  Iniw  benn  used  by 
this  formidiilile  Inmhir,  is  [tri-**'rved  by  his  dcsmidiiiil.  the  preaent 
Mr.  Scott  of  Hurdeii.  Hi*  castle  \v;i*  situiitod  upon  the  very  brink 
of  a dark  and  iirvciiiilon*  dHl,  ihmueli  which  a scanty  rivulet 
steala  to  tnect  (ln<  B'nihwick.  In  the  trcoK*  of  this  flen  ho  is 
yM  to  have  kept  In*  spoil,  which  nerved  for  tho  daily  maintenance 
of  hit  relainoi*,  uinil  the  production  of  a pnir  nf  clean  spurs,  in  a 
covered  dish,  nnmnincod  to  the  hunirry  band,  Uiat  they  must  ride 
for  a supply  of  provinions.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Scott, 
duur)ilcrori'hilip,'*roit  of  Dryboiw,  and  called  in  sons  the  Flower 
of  Yarrow,  He  possensed  a very  cxtensiw  estate,  which  was 
divided  anions  his  five  rons.  There  are  numerous  descendanta  of 
this  old  maniialin^  Ikiren.  'The  following  beaulifoi  paosage  of 
Lsvdbn's  Scents  qf  Infancy,  is  founded  on  a tradition  recpectinc 
an  infiuit  captive,  whom  Walter  ofHarden  oairied  off  in  a preda- 
te ineuiiion,  an>l  who  is  said  to  bare  Itecome  the  author  of  aome 
of  our  moat  bmutifol  pastoral  sonna 


*•  Whttr  Itifihs  }»»**,  Owl  tow!*  die  wwbiU  with  »iu»i 
Mulin  l«r  ird  tkW  to  TirtiflN  siMwt, 

TVif  wisli  iJily  bill,,  wiw»  lidw  are  uhusr'rt  with  ihoTr, 


WhMt  spring,  in  *e«ve*ni  toils,  the  ttars-slVeA  corn, 
rt  H.H  >11.  fer  S9o«e  tor  viUr, 


Tmr«» 

Aivl  cPmii*  tf  ravrijv  «**r  toe  inm*(»  roil. 

A hnnly  race,  wlm  never  tJinmli  from  war, 

The  SI-1, tf.  to  rival  miro*  a tsar, 

Hsiy  (ix««l  In*  i»««»iasn-b<UBe }— a wi-k  iliUHain, 


And  rich  ih«  *(41,  bMi  pnrple  tisiitl*  ireu  jrraro  j 
Itui  wtet  to«nkkar!l  itooud  d wnatto  deoiid. 


From  lieW*  inuivMiisft  M»  teBriesi  *rtt»  uqpiied 


“Th*  wanlof  hartyM-nxwn  riinne  eold  and  bri|h( ; 
re*  wtitWr*»  Itom  was  htnrd  at  dead  of  nicht; 

Ajrf  at  tor  maiwy  portals  widt  ««r« 

Wtto  Maaipina  nous  di*  roekr  psTemsm  r 

r.  larolf.wroilLI  lroro>«A  ^ Wroro 


Ifhiwii 


Lord  and  Earl  though  thou  be,  I trow, 

1 can  rein  Buckafoot  better  than  thou.”— 


Word  on  word  gave  fuel  to  firo^ 

Till  80  highly  blazed  the  Beattison’a  ire. 

But  that  the  Earl  the  flight  had  ta’en, 

The  vassaU  there  their  lord  had  elain. 

Sore  he  plied  both  whip  and  spur, 

As  he  urged  his  steed  through  Eskdale  muir ; 
And  it  feu  down  a weary  weight. 

Just  on  the  threshold  of  Branksome  gate. 


vv  «ij  <njm  ncr  Mumoi  onu< 

Whm  nJ  too  wavtifaif  ffimen  of  torohUf  bt  Ml  i 


XI. 


The  Earl  was  a wrathful  man  to  see, 

Pull  fain  avenged  would  he  be. 

In  haste  to  Branksoine's  Lord  he  spoke, 
Saying—*'  Take  these  traitors  to  thy  yoke ; 

For  a cast  of  hawks,  and  a nurse  of  gold, 

All  Eskdale  I’ll  sell  thee,  to  nave  and  hold  : 
Beshrew  thy  heart,  of  the  Beaftisons’  clan 
If  thou  Icavest  on  Eske  a landed  man  ; 

But  spare  Woodkerrick’s  lands  alone, 

For  he  lent  me  his  horse  to  escape  upon.” 

A glad  man  then  was  Branksome  bold, 

Down  ho  flung  him  the  purse  of  gold ; 

To  Eskdale  soon  he  spurr’d  amain. 

And  with  him  five  hundred  riders  has  ta’cn. 

He  left  his  merrvTnen  in  the  mist  of  the  hill. 
And  bade  them  bold  them  close  and  still ; 

And  alone  he  wended  to  the  plain, 

To  meet  with  the  Galliard  and  all  his  train. 

To  Gilbert  the  Galliard  thus  he  said 
“ Know  thou  me  for  thy  liege-lord  and  head ; 
Deal  not  with  me  as  with  Morton  tame. 

For  Scotts  play  best  at  the  roughest  game. 
Give  me  in  peace  my  heriot  due. 

Thy  bonny  white  stMd,  or  thou  shall  rue. 

If  my  horn  I three  times  wind, 

Elskdale  shall  long  have  the  sound  in  mind.” — 


XII. 


Loudly  the  Beailison  laugh’d  in  scorn ; 
“ Little  care  we  for  ihy  winded  horn. 
Ne’er  shall  it  be  the  Galliard’s  lot, 

To  yield  his  steed  to  a haughty  Scott 
Wend  thou  to  Branksome  oack  on  foot, 
With  rusty  spur  and  miry  boot.”— 


TV  Yarrow’*  fnirvit  n'ro  .-r,  who,  ihivuieh  lb*  (kmu 
Look*,  wbtftil,  for  l« r b«cr'« ilnircine pluaro 
ArnU  thv  riliw  of  Toll,  newy  toe  erouM, 
nil  1 


iter  ear,  nil  lUliiOO*.  t<uii2h(  a walUntf  aiHind; 
with  Irxinbliiy;  biuie  the  yoolbriil  iiialron  A 
AdJ  ffuai  toe  liatirol  lieapt  an  infant  Urew. 


“ Scared  at  ilie  litflit,  lu*  liltb'  Irnnl*  he  flun( 
Aroiuvi  her  neck,  and  to  tier  li-Moiii  clung ; 
Whitv  tieaiiu</ii>  Maty  nn<xlin],  ui  Kcfnii*  mild, 
HU  flnueniig  ton!.  ai«l  cl  bvr  fcwicr  child. 
Of  inikler  mnnl  ih>'  ijcnlte  cspo<r  sfi-w. 

Nor  linnl  iIk  vent**  ibni  >cArnl  li.-*  inlnnt  view ; 
In  vales  neoiMr,  I min  oainp*  um|  t-.'uidi*  far, 
li«  ibunn'd  toe  Icart'ut  tbuddenni;  )>ry  of  war : 
ConUnt  to*  luvc*  (ri  Mm)ilr  .wMii*  lo  sing, 

Or  wake  to  blue  toe  hiup’i  hctoic  *tring. 


' HU  are  llir  *>r*lni,  whnae  wanbrint  echoe*  ihiiU 
The  theph<«d.  tiiigerlnir  on  lte>  Iwilieht  lilll, 

When  tvening  brinx*  tor  itxtrry  rnlirnig  Ixun, 

And  «m-rrnl  daUirm  ch»r  Iti.ir  winkiiK  IV'wer*. 


He  Seed  o'er  Ynrrow’*  Fiowrr  lu  *Jil-<1  Ihe  i*al. 
To  »trew  Ihe  holly  leave*  o'er  I Inniru'i  Inrr  i 
But  nMW  va*  fmiiHl  iilwr  div  ui.imn-l'*  Irxnb, 
fbnblem  <'f  j>e»cr.  m Md  the  d.>t»y  tiU*in» : 

Ho,  nsiiMloM  a*  tlw  r.,co1ri'it,  w tiioh  ho  "prmtr, 
Havod  udwr  u-voics,  aivl  left  hi,  own  minung  " 


t I See,  besides  Uie  note  oil  Uiis  Rtantu.  uiie  in  the  Border  Blio- 
aUeify,  rexpectiiig  Wat  of  Hartlcn,  the  Autlwir’a  ai)Ct»*for. 

A aalincul  pu-Cf,  enliileil,  ‘"I’be  Town  Eclogtic,”  wiitcb  mad* 
much  Doiae  in  Kilinlmrgh  sburiJy  aAer  tlio  appearance  of  the  3tin~ 
etreUy,  faa«  (Jh»o  liue* 

'*  A nxxVrn  aiilhiir  «p«iiit*  a hniHred  leave*. 

To  prove  hi*  auoeaton  uXiiriutM  Uiitve*- — fid.] 

I [8tanms  x-  xi.  sii.  were  not  in  the  l*l  Eilition.) 

i In  IhU,  and  the  following  stanzaa,  *0010  aorunol  b given  of 
tho  mode  in  which  tlw  property  in  tlio  valloy  of  Bsk  waa  trona- 
ferred  from  the  KeaUiion*,  iu  ancient  poMcwor*.  to  Ute  oomo  of 
Scott  It  n ncodicaa  to  renoat  the  cirrunuianc.  a,  whicJi  are  fiven 
in  tl*e  iMicm.  literally  na  they  have  been  proaerved  by  tradition. 
Lord  Maxwell,  in  tlio  latter  part  of  tlra  aLxieenlh  oontury,  took 
upon  bim«elf  the  title  of  Bari  of  Morton.  Tho  deac*‘ndaiifci  of 
Boattiaon  Ilf  Woodkotrick,  who  aided  the  Bart  to  oacape  firmi 
hb  diaobedietit  voasala,  continucil  to  hold  these  lands  within  too 
niemorr  of  man,  and  were  the  only  Beatli*ons  who  had  property 
in  thn  dale.  The  old  pcoiile  give  kioality  to  the  story,  by  sbowns 
(he  Qalliard's  ilaugh,  the  place  wbciv  Buccloucii's  men  weto 
ooDcealod  Arc. 

I Tbo  feudal  superior,  in  certain  cases,  was  entiUM  to  IM 
beat  hotM  of  the  vassal,  in  name  of  Heriot,  or  Herexold. 
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He  blew  his  bi^e  so  loud  and  hoars& 

That  the  don  oeer  started  at  fair  Craikcross ; 

He  blew  a^n  so  loud  and  clear, 

Through  the  gray  mountain-mist  there  did  lances 
appear ; 

And  the  third  blast  rang  with  such  a din, 

That  the  echoes  answerd  from  Pentoun-linn, 

And  all  his  riders  came  lightly  in. 

Then  had  vou  seen  a gallant  shock. 

When  saddles  were  emptied,  and  lances  broke ! 
For  each  scornful  word  the  Gniliard  had  said, 

A Beattison  on  the  Held  was  laid. 

His  own  good  sword  the  chieftain  drew. 

And  be  bore  the  Galliard  through  and  through  ; 
W'heretbeBeattisons’  blood  mix’d  with  the  rill. 
The  Galliard’s  Haugh  men  coll  it  still. 

The  Scotts  have  scatter’d  the  Beattison  clan. 

In  Eskdale  they  left  but  one  landed  man. 

The  valley  of  Eske,  from  the  mouth  to  the  source, 
Was  lost  and  won  for  that  bonny  white  horse. 


XIII. 

Whitslade  the  Hawk,  and  Headshaw  came. 

And  warriors  more  than  I mav  name ; 

From  Yarrow-cleugh  to  Hindhaugh-swair,* 

From  Woodhouselie  to  Chester-glen, 

Troop’d  man  and  horse,  and  bow  and  spear ; 

Their  gathering  word  was  Bellenden.t 
And  better  hearts  o’er  Border  sod 
To  siege  or  rescue  never  rode. 

The  Ladyc  mark’d  the  aids  come  in, 

And  high  her  heart  of  pride  arose : 

She  bade  her  youthful  son  attend. 

That  he  might  know  his  father’s  friend. 

And  learn  to  face  his  foes. 

"The  boy  is  ripe  to  look  on  war 
I saw  him  draw  a cross-bow  stiff, 

.\nd  his  true  arrow  struck  afar_ 

The  raven’s  nest  upon  the  cliff ; 

TTie  red  cross,  on  n southern  breast. 

Is  broader  than  the  raven’s  nest : 

Thou,  Whitslade,  shalt  teach  him  his  weapon  to 
wield. 

And  o’er  him  hold  his  father’s  shield.”— 

XIV. 

Well  may  you  think,  the  wily  page 
Cared  not  to  face  the  Ladye  sage. 

He  counterfeited  childish  fear, 

.Ind  shriek’d,  and  shed  full  many  a tear, 

And  moan’d  and  plain’d  in  manner  wild. 

The  attendants  to  the  Ladye  told. 

Some  fairy,  sure,  had  changed  the  child. 

That  wont  to  be  so  free  and  bold. 

Then  wrathful  was  the  noble  dame ; 

She  blush’d  blood-red  for  very  shame : — 

"Hence!  ere  the  clan  his  faintness  view; 

Hence  with  the  weakling  to  Buccleuch  !— 

Watt  Tinlinn,  thou  shalt  be  his  guide 
To  Rangleburn’s  lonely  side. — 

Sure  some  fell  fiend  has  cursed  our  line. 

That  coward  should  e’er  be  son  of  mine 

xy. 

A heavy  task  Watt  Tinlinn  had, 

To  guide  the  counterfeited  lad. , 

Soon  as  the  palfrey  felt  the  weight 
Of  that  ill-omen’d  elfish  freight. 

He  bolted,  sprung,  and  rear’d  atnain. 

Nor  heeded  bit,  nor  curb,  nor  rein. 

It  cost  Walt  Tinlinn  mickle  toil 
To  drive  him  but  a Scottish  mile; 

But  as  a shallow  brook  they  cross’d. 

The  clf,  amid  the  running  stream, 


MTbii  and  tbe  three  foUowina  Hnea  are  not  in  the  firat  edition. 

, ! Bdleaden  U ailuated  near  the  head  of  Borthwick  water,  and 
in  the  ernire  of  the  pr^aaeaaiona  of  the  Scotta,  waa  froqnoiitly 
tyd  M their  place  of  ren<l(>zvou8  and  antherinc  word.— Swrcey 
« StlUrMtre.  in  Ma^arlant't  M^S.,  Advocatoa’  Library, 
aeott  .‘tateheila  eaUi  one  part  of  hia  senoalosical  account  of  the 
of  that  clan,  hu  Bcllenden. 

t The  mcicvnary  adventurers,  whom,  in  1380.  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
carried  to  the  aeawlance  of  the  KJiif  of  Hortuxal  acainal 
y Spatuaidi,  nnitinied  Ihr  want  of  n*rular  nay.  At  an  aweinhiy 
feadera,  Sir  John  Soltier.  a natural  »on  of  Edward  the 
addmiaed  them : ‘ I couneaylo,  let  us  bo  ulle 

« one  alliance,  and  of  one  accordc,  and  let  ua  among  ouraelvea 


His  figure  changed,  like  form  in  dream, 

And  fled,  and  shouted,  “ Lost  I lost  1 lost  !** 
Full  fast  the  urchin  ran  and  laugh’d, 

But  faster  still  a cloth-yard  shaft 
Wliistjed  from  startled  Tinlinn’s  yew, 

And  piercetl  his  shoulder  through  ana  through. 
Although  the  imp  might  not  be  slain, 

And  though  the  wound  soon  heal’d  again. 

Yet,  ns  he  ran,  he  yell’d  for  pain ; 

And  Walt  of  Tinlinn,  much  aghast. 

Rode  back  to  Branksonie  fiery  fast. 

XVI. 

Soon  on  the  hill’s  steep  verge  he  stood. 

That  looks  o’er  Branksome’s  towers  and  wood ; 
And  martial  murmurs,  from  below. 

Proclaim’d  the  approaching  southern  foe. 
Through  the  dark  wood,  in  mingled  tone, 

Were  Border  pipes  and  bugles  blown ; 

The  coursers’  neighing  he  could  ken, 

A measured  tread  of  marching  men  ; 

While  broke  at  times  the  solemn  hum. 

The  Almayn’s  sullen  kettle-drum ; 

And  banners  tall,  of  crimson  sheen. 

Above  the  copse  appear ; 

And,  glistening  through  the  hawthorns  green. 
Shine  helm,  and  shield,  and  spear. 


XVII. 

Light  forayer^  first,  to  view  the  jground, 

Spurr’d  their  fleet  coursers  loosely  rouna  ; 

Behind,  in  close  array,  and  fast, 

The  Kendal  archei^  all  in  green, 

Obedient  to  the  bugle  blast, 

Advancing  from  the  wood  were  seen. 

To  back  and  guard  the  archer  band. 

Lord  Dacre’s  bill-men  were  at  hand : 

A hardy  race,  on  Irthing  bred. 

With  kirtles  white  and  crosses  ted. 

Array’d  beneath  the  banner  tall. 

That  stream’d  o'er  Acre’s  conquer’d  wall 
And  minstrels,  as  they  march’d  in  order, 

Play’d,  “Noble  Lord  Dacre,  he  dwells  on  tbe 
Border.” 


XVIII. 

Behind  the  English  bill  and  bow, 

The  mercenaries,  firm  and  slow. 

Moved  on  to  fight,  in  dark  array. 

By  Conrad  led  of  Wolfenstein, 

Who  brought  the  band  from  distant  Rbme^ 

And  sold  their  blood  for  foreign  pay. 

The  camp  their  home,  their  law  the  sword. 

They  knew  no  country,  own’d  no  lord  :t 
They  were  not  arm’d  like  England’s  sons, 

But  bore  the  levin-darting  mns ; 

Buff  coats,  all  frounced  ana ’broider’d  o’er. 

And  morsing-horns§  and  scarfs  they  woret 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade ; 

All,  as  th^  march’d,  in  rugged  tongue, 

Songs  of  Teutonic  feude  they  sung. 

XIX. 

But  louder  still  the  clamour  OTew, 

And  louder  still  the  minstrel  blew, 

When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Rode  forth  Lord  Howard’s  chivalry  j 
His  men-at-arms,  with  glaive  and  spear, 

Brought  up  the  battle’s  mittering  rear. 

There  many  a youthful  knight,  mil  keen 
To  gain  his  spurs,  in  arms  was  seen ; 

With  favour  in  his  crest,  or  glove, 

Memorial  of  his  ladye-love. 

rejme  up  the  lianpr  of  8t  Oconto,  and  let  ua  bo  frondeo  to  Ood, 
ami  cnemyeo  to  ^le  the  worldo ; for  without  we  make  ounelfe  to 
be  fiwred.  wc  eettc  nothyngo.’  n 

" ' By  my  fhyth.'quod  Sir  William  Holmon,  ye  aaye  rirttweU. 
and  ao  let  ua  do.’  They  all  agreed  with  one  voyce,  ^ ao  re- 
garded among  them  who  ahuJde  be  their  capitayne.  Then  they 
advysed  in  tlie  pane  how  tliey  coude  nat  have  a better  Mpitayne 
than  .Sir  John  .Soltier.  For  they  aulde  than  have  good  ieyter  to 
do  yvrl,  and  they  tliought  he  waa  more  metcl^cr  thereto  than 
any  other.  'I  ben  tliey  raiaed  up  the  penon  of  St  Geom, 
cried,  ‘A  Soltier  I a Soltier  I the  vafyaunl  baatardel  nendM 
to  God,  arid  enemies  to  nil  the  world  I*  Froumaat,  vd.  L 
cli.  393. 

S Powder  flasks. 


I 


I 
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So  rode  they  forth  in  fair  array. 

Till  full  their  len^hen’d  lines  display ; 

Then  call’d  a halt,  and  made  a stand. 

And  cried,  " St.  G^rge,  for  merry  England  !”• 

XX. 

Now  erery  English  eye,  intent. 

On  Branksome’s  armed  lowers  was  bent; 

So  near  they  were,  that  they  might  know 
The  straining  harsn  of  each  cross-bow ; 

On  battlement  and  bartizan 
Gleam'd  axe,  and  spear,  and  partisan ; 

Falcon  and  culver, t on  each  tower. 

Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower ; 

And  flashing  armour  frequent  broke 
Prom  eddying  whirls  of  sable  smoke, 

Where  utoo  tower  and  turret  head. 

The  seething  pitch  and  molten  lead 
Reek’d,  like  a witch's  caldron  red. 
while  yet  they  gaze,  the  bridges  fall, 

The  wicket  opes,  and  from  the  wall 
Rides  forth  the  hoary  Seneschal. 


XXI. 

Armed  he  rode,  all  save  the  head.  ' 

His  white  beard  o’er  his  breast-plate  spread ; 
Unbroke  by  age,  erect  his  seal, 

He  ruled  his  eager  courser’s  gait 
Forced  him,  with  chasten’d  fire,  to  prance. 
And,  high  curvetting,  slow  advance: 

In  sign  of  truce,  his  better  hand 
Display’d  a peeled  willow  wand; 

His  squire,  attending  in  the  rear, 

Bore  high  a gauntlet  on  a spear. t 
When  they  espied  him  riding  out, 

Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Dacre  stout 
Sped  to  the  front  of  their  array. 

To  hear  what  this  old  knight  should  say. 


XXII. 

*’ Ye  English  warden  lords,  of  you 
Demands  the  Ladye  of  Buccleuch, 

Why,  ’gainst  the  truce  of  Border  tide, 

In  hostile  guise  ye  dare  to  ride, 

With  Kendal  bow,  and  Gilsland  brand. 

And  all  yon  mercenary  band. 

Upon  the  bounds  of  fair  Scotland  1 
My  Ladye  reads  you  swith  return ; 

And,  if  but  one  poor  straw  you  bum. 

Or  do  our  towers  so  much  molest. 

As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 

St.  Mary  ! but  we’ll  light  a brand 

Shall  warm  your  hearths  in  Cumberland.”— 


XXIII. 

A wrathful  man  was  Dacre’s  lord. 

But  calmer  Howard  took  the  word : 

**  May’t  please  thy  Dame,  Sir  Seneschal, 
To  seek  the  castle’s  outward  wall, 

Our  pursuivant-at-arms  shall  show 
Both  why  we  came,  and  when  we  go.”— 
The  message  sped,  the  noble  Dame 


To  the  wall’s  outward  circle  came ; 

Each  chief  around  lean’d  on  his  sp^. 

To  see  the  pursuivant  appear. 

All  in  Lord  Howard’s  livery  dress’d. 

The  lion  argent  deck’d  his  breast ; 

He  led  a boy  of  blooming  hue— 

O sight  to  meet  a mother’s  view  1 
It  was  the  heir  of  great  Buccleuch. 
Obeisance  meet  the  herald  mad^ 

And  thus  bis  master’s  will  he  said. 

XXIV. 

“ It  irks,  high  Dame,  my  noble  Lorda 
’Gainst  ladye  fair  to  draw  their  swords ; 
But  yet  they  may  not  tamely  sec, 

All  through  the  Western  Wardenry, 

Your  law-contemning  kinsmen  ride. 

And  burn  and  spoil  the  Border-side  ; 

And  ill  beseems  your  rank  and  birth 
To  make  your  towers  a flemens-flrth.f 
We  claim  from  thee  William  of  Dcloraine, 
That  he  may  suffer  march-treasonll  pain. 
It  was  but  last  St.  Cuthiiert’seven 
He  prick'd  to  Stapleton  on  Leven, 
HarricdlT  the  lands  of  Richard  Musgrave, 
And  slew  his  brother  by  dint  of  glaive. 
Then,  since  a lone  and  widow’d  Dame 
These  restless  riders  may  not  tame. 

Either  receive  within  thy  towers 
Two  hundred  of  my  master’s  powers, 

Or  straight  they  sound  their  w'arrison,** 
And  storm  anu  spoil  thy  garrison  : 

And  this  fair  boy,  to  liondon  led. 

Shall  good  King  Edward’s  page  be  bred  ** 

XXV. 

Ho  ceased— and  loud  the  boy  did  cry, 

And  stretched  his  little  arms  on  hign ; 
Implored  for  aid  each  well-known  face, 
And  strove  to  seek  the  Dame’s  embrace 
A moment  changed  that  T.adye’s  cheer. 
Gush’d  to  her  eye  the  unbidden  tear ; 

She  gazed  upon  the  leaders  round. 

And  dark  and  sad  each  warrior  frown’d ; 
Then  deep  within  her  sobbing  breast 
She  lock’d  the  struggling  si;^  to  rest ; 
Unalter’d  and  collected  stO(^, 

And  thus  replied,  in  dauntless  mood ; - 


XXVI. 

” Say  to  your  Lords  of  high  emprise, tt 
Who  war  on  women  and  on  boys, 

That  either  William  of  Dcloraine 

Will  cleanse  him,  by  oath,  of  march-tr8a8onstain,tt 

Or  else  he  will  the  combat  take 

'Gainst  Musgrave,  for  his  honour’s  sake. 

No  knight  in  Cumberland  so  good, 

But  William  may  count  with  him  kin  and  blood. 
Knighthood  he  took  of  Douglas’  sword,$§ 

When  English  blood  swcll’d  Ancram’s  ford  ;IIM 
And  but  Lord  Dacre’s  steed  was  wight, 


* ("  The  ttansiu,  i1o«rribinf  the  mnreh  of  the  RnriUh  fhroea, 
•nd  the  inreatituro  of  Uic  ra*tto  of  Branxholm,  ditplay  a cnuit 
knowledfo  of  ancient  coatutne,  as  well  aa  a moat  picturesque  and 
lirely  picture  of  feudal  vmrTan.'*— Critical  Review.] 

t Ancient  pieces  of  artillery. 

t A gtove  upon  a lance  was  tho  emblem  of  faith  amony  the 
ancient  Borderers,  who  wore  wool,  when  any  one  broke  his  woni, 
to  expose  this  emblem,  and  proclaim  him  a lailhleH  rillain  at  tlie 
first  Bonier  mectinc.  TbU  ceremony  was  much  dre^eri.  See 
Lbslbt. 

An  asylum  for  outlaws. 

Several  species  of  offencee,  peculiar  to  tlm  Bonier,  constituted 
what  wft*  called  march-treason.  Amony  others,  was  the  crime 
of  riiliny,  or  raimnr;  to  ride,  ayainsl  the  opposite  country  dorinir 
the  Umo  of  tmcp.  Thus,  in  uu  indenture  ntade  at  the  water  of 
Eske,  tjesuie  ftnlom.  on  the  25lh  day  of  March,  1834,  betwixt 
noble  lords  and  miylity.  Hirs  Henry  Fcrcr,  Earl  of  Northumb^ 
land,  and  Archibalil  Dnufrlas,  Limi  of  Galloway,  a truce  is  ainvcd 
ufMin  until  the  l«t  day  ol  July ; sjkI  tt  k e-rpreisly  accorded."*  Oif 
My  sUdlis  auihir  on  tlie  tn  part,  or  the  lothjrr,  that  ho  shall  be 
hanyot  or  hciifdil  j and  mf  ony  cvimiiaiiy  .xinllis  any  yudes  within 
Uio  irieoi  lierornsnyd,  nor  ol  that  e<imi>any  sail  l»e  haoect  or 
beofdit.and^rBnianniit  sail  ri'ston>  the ptidys stolen  in  the  duhble. 

Weetmoreiand  and  Cumberland,  lotroA  p.  xxxix. 

I Plundered. 

**  Note  of  asMull. 

II  to  rhu  Lords  of  hiah  empri*e.”l 

II  in  dubKMU  CMOS,  fl»e  innocence  of  Border  criminals  was  oc- 
oasionally  referred  to  their  own  oath.  The  form  of  excusing  bills, 
at  lodicUDaaU,  by  Border-oath,  ran  thus  > " You  shall  sweax  by 


heaven  above  yrw,  hell  beneath  you.  by  your  part  of  Paradiae, 
all  that  Ood  made  in  six  days  and  seven  niyhts,  and  bf  God  him- 
self, you  are  whart  out  sacklum  of  art,  part,  way.  wittiny.  ridd, 
kennmi;.  havinf.  or  receUiny  of  any  of  the  «ora  and  oatlels 
named  in  this  lalL  80  help  you  Qcd.’*— Hterorp  qf  Cttmberiatid, 
liitxud.  p.  XXV. 

The  diirnity  of  kniuhllHKsl.  aceordiny  to  the  orinnal  institu- 
tion, had  this  iwcidinrity,  tl«t  it  dkl  not  flow  from  the  mortardb. 
but  could  be  eonfened  by  me  wbtf  hiirwi-lf  isasessed  it,  upCQ 
any  squire  wira,  afi.  r due  iMobiiUc*i,  was  lisiud  in  merit  the  hsMKU 
of  chivalry.  loitti-riy,  thk  power  was  conliiHHl  to  yunerals.  who 
were  wont  to  create  kni|hU  bannerets  or  iHTure  an  engaya- 
ment.  Even  so  late  as  the  rwfft  of  Qtiwn  Blixats'th,  Essex  hryoty 
offended  his  jealou);  sovereUni  by  the  irulisrnniinate  exertlM  of 
this  privileffo  Amony  others,  be  krii«htijd  the  witty  Sir  John 
Harrinyton,  whos^-  at  ijourt  wa,s  by  no  means  enhanmd  by 
his  new  honours.-  -Hee  flm  .Vifjrre  dnsfr^nsr.  edited  by  Mr.  Park. 
But  probably  the  latcat  iottanee  of  kmchllmod,  coofirTed  hr  a 
suhieel,  was  in  the  case  of  Tfaiioiw  Kcr,  krityhied  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  after  tbf  defeat  of  tin*  Kari  of  Arityfe  in  the  battle  of 
Bclrinniw.  The  fm-.i  i*  fiUosted,  both  tiy  n fioctical  am)  nroae  ap- 
count  of  the  onyavunHUt,  contnbicd  m lui  nocient  MB.  fa  the 
Advocoites’  Library,  and  t-dited  by  Mr.  Uaiycll,  in  Oodty  SsitfV 
and  Balleu,  Edin.  1809. 

■ Tho  battle  of  Ancram  Moor,  or  Penielheueh.  was  festfkt 
A.  D.  1545.  Tho  English,  commanded  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  and 
Hir  Brian  Ijxtoun,  were  totally  routed,  and  both  their  loaders 
slain  in  the  action.  The  Scottwh  army  was  oommaodod  by 
Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  oMistM  by  tha  Laird  of  Bao> 
clouch  aod^Norman  Lesley, 
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And  bare  him  ably  in  the  flight, 

Himself  had  seen  him  dubbM  a knicht. 

Forthe  vpuiv  heir  of  Branksome’s  line, 

God  be  nis  aid,  and  God  be  mine ; 

Through  me  no  friend  shall  meet  his  doom ; 

Here,  while  I live,  no  foe  finds  room. 

Then,  if  thy  Lords  their  purpose  urge. 

Take  our  defiance  loud  and  high  ; 

Our  slogan  is  their  lyke-wake*  dirge, 

Our  moat,  the  grave  where  they  snail  lie.” 

XXVII. 

Proud  she  look’d  round,  applause  to  claim— 

Then  lighten'd  Thirlestano’s  eye  of  flame ; 

His  bugle  Wat  of  Harden  blew ; 

Pendls  and  pennons  wide  were  flung. 

To  heaven  the  Border  slogan  rung, 

**  Sl  Mary  for  the  young  Buccleuch !” 

The  Eaglish  war-cry  answer’d  wide, 

And  forward  bent  each  southern  spear ; 

Each  Kendal  archer  made  a stride, 

.\nd  drew  the  bowstring  to  his  ear ; 

Each  minstrel’s  war-note  loud  was  blown ; — 

But,  ere  a gray-goose  shaft  had  flown, 

A horseman  gallop’d  from  the  rear. 

„ XXVIII. 

noble  Lords!”  he  breathless  said, 

JwTiat  treason  has  your  march  betray’df  ? 
uhat  make  you  here,  from  aid  so  far. 

Before  you  walls,  around  vou  war? 

Twr  foemen  triumph  in  tne  thought, 

That  in  the  toils  the  lion’s  caught. 

•Already  on  dark  Ruberslaw 

The  Douglas  holds  his  weapon-schaw  ;t 

The  lances,  waving  in  his  train. 

Clothe  the  dun  heath  like  niitumn  grain ; 
m on  the  Liddel’s  northern  strand, 

To  bar  retreat  to  Cumberland, 

^ Maiwell  ranks  his  merry  men  good. 

Beneath  the  eagle  and  the  rood  . 

And  Jedwood,  Eske,  and  Teviotdale, 

» ^ watchinf  a corp»e  |>reviouii  lo  int«;nnent 
J“W  »eAoio,  the  mtlilHrjr  array  of  a countv. 

w the  cofnizanco  of  the  noble  houM  of  Howard  in  all 
■ •naehei  The  treat,  or  Irenring,  of  a warrior,  was  often  u»ed 
it jnitTTt.  Thu*  Richard  III.  acquired  hi*  well- 
gvv^rsilBet,  Ttit  Boot  (if  York.  In  the  violent  xatire  on  Ca^ 
tmtten  by  Rov,  commonly,  but  erronoowily,  im- 
Rill,  the  Duke  of  Buckinyhnm  i*  called  tho  Beauti- 
the  Diikeof  Norfork,  or  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  White 
Ai  the  book  i*  extremely  rare,  and  the  wlnde  paMBge  ro- 
^ to  the  emblematical  interpretation  of  heraldry,  it  ih^l  be 
•bwo  at  fcoith. 

„ “ TV  rhtcripBnn  of  tKt  Anrut. 

“Of (hr proud Caudm^  (hi* b the ehelile, 

Baatnebeiiwefie  two  anCfboT 8*th*n  ; 

]oMn  btoudy  *xei  in  a bare  Ude, 

Jjfvrth  ihe  enrelte  of  the  nil  man, 

WMeti  hadi  detoured  Ihe  Deaulirui  Suran, 
jjrrut  conny  gnio  the  Whyte  Lion, 
yntr  rf  Yorte,  the  vyle  bnlehet'e  enno*. 

dx  bulla  haddee  in  a tehk  blacke, 

Rjahncthllbelon^  futloutne**, 
whotAae,  the  tyfht  lo  put  abacire, 

UftoyncMh  in  lib  uyvIWi  dareneaa; 

TW  (aaW  In  Um  ravtldredoUi  exprnw 
The  aaetiffeorre  heat  in  Yprerich  totme, 

Obmne,  wtih  hb  Mh  a kiiwre  crown*, 
raecfcubbt  bfiiUaUyHarue  hb  tirenny, 
uarnd  otir  eriiJi  a CanUnal'*  halt, 
jhwim  ShtU  b*  foMIbd  the  proptieoy, 
ywap.  ^a^ka,  and  put  on  thy  «*lail, 

IP  ti*  tyme  « eome  rfbof(e  and  »-alaU. 
gatrapaati  eheralrT  ihu*  thrown  doune, 

pawl,  take  hede, and  beware  Ihycrowiie.” 

ftek^TS!  ofthia  very  icarce  aatiro  in  Uie  library  of 

Duke  of  Roxburglie.  See  an  account  of  it  alxo  in 
“'T, ***}»' curiour  mis'^'-mny,  the  Ceruura  LUerarta. 

I •‘‘PPoeod.  that  trial  by  *intle  combat.  *o  pe- 
^^mtaekeudaliretem,  wa*  common  on  the  Bonier*.  In  isse, 
Bbe  Kifafddy  of  Grange  fought  a duel  with  Ritlph 

the  theu  Lord  Evre,  in  contoquenre  of  a dispute 
p^kjniooer  laid  to  have  been  ill  treated  bv  the  I.onl  Evre. 
JkZ^*!^.the  followitu  account  of  the  aflair " The  l.ord 
^ twottier  provoked  William  Kircaldy  of  Orantte  to  light 
kte;  Ik.  combat,  on  horeeback,  (with  tpear*  ; who. 

Jp»mtin«it.  accompanied  with  Monsieur  d’  OhucI 
Ml  hm  . **  *nd  the  garrison  of  Haymouth.  and 

au kw«f «oycmor  and  itarrison  of  Ber- 
L (Zr:  under  the  pain  of  treanon,  tiiai  any  man 

L chkmpion*  within  a flight  (hot,  except  one 
l»ear  their  apeara,  two  trum|M-l*,  and 
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Have  to  proud  Angus  come ; 

And  all  the  Merse  and  Lauderaale 
Have  risen  with  haughty  Home. 

An  exile  from  Northumberland, 

In  Liddesdale  I’ve  wander’d  long; 

® merry  England 

* j k **  c®P"ot  brook  my  country’s  wrong ; 

And  hard  I’ve  spurr’d  all  night  to  show 
The  mustering  of  the  coming  foe.” — 

XXIX. 

I!  them  come  1”  fierce  Oacre  cried ; 

For  soon  yon  crest,  my  father’s  pride, 

That  swept  the  shores  of  Judah’s  sea. 

And  waved  in  gales  of  Galilee, 

i^ranksome’s  highest  towers  display’d, 
ohall  mock  the  rescue’s  lingering  aid  1— 

Level  each  harquebuss  on  row ; 

® fa W.1  merry  archers,  draw  the  bow ; 

Up,  bill-men,  to  the  walls,  and  cry 
Dacre  for  England,  win  or  die  I”— 

XXX. 

"Yet  hear,”  quoth  Howard,  "calmly  hear, 

Wor  decm.my  words  the  words  of  fear : 

F or  who,  m field  or  foray  slack. 

Saw  the  blanche  lion  e’er  fall  backTt 
But  thus  to  risk  our  Border  flower 
stri^fe  against  a kingdom’s  power, 

Ten  thousand  Scots  ’gainst  thousands  three, 
^rtes,  were  desperate  policy. 

Nay,  take  the  terms  the  Laoye  made. 

Ere  conscious  of  the  advancing  aid : 

Musgrave  meet  fierce  Delurainef 
In  single  fight,  and,  if  he  gain, 

He  gams  for  us ; but  if  he  s cross’d, 

Tis  but  a single  warrior  lost : 

The  rest,  retreating  as  they  came, 

Avoid  defeat,  and  death,  and  shame.” 

. XXXI. 

Ill  could  the  haughty  Dacre  brook 
His  brother  Waraen's  sage  rebuke; 

The  fpllowinir  indenture  will  *how  at  how  late  a period  tho  trial 
by  combat  was  reiorted  to  on  the  Border,  a*  a proof  of  tuik  or 
mnocence 

**  iKstween  Thomas  Musgrave  and  Lancelot  Carle- 

ton,  Iiir  the  true  trial  of  *uch  controversic*  a*  ore  betwixt  ihm, 
to  have  It  i^nly  tried  by  way  of  combat,  before  Ood  and  tho  face 
oft^-  world,  to  try  it  in  Canonbyholmc.  lH*fore  Cn(land  and  Soot- 
land,  upon  TImrsday  in  Easter-week,  beinr  the  eiphth  day  of 
April  next  eiwuing.  a.  D I60«.  Ia.twixt  nine  of  tlie  clock,  and  ono 
of  tmi  same  day,  to  fight  on  fool,  to  Iw  armed  with  jack,  stml 
cap.  plniie  slocves,  plaito  breache*.  plaito  sockes,  two  liasloard 
sword*,  the  blades  to  bp  ono  yard  anil  half  aquarter  in  length,  two 
Scotch  dnarers,  or  dorks,  at  their  girdle*,  and  either  of  tJicm  to 
provide  armour  and  weapons  for  themselves,  according  to  this 
indenture.  Two  gentlemen  lo  be  apiiointod.  on  the  field,  to  view 
both  the  partii>s,  to  »oe  that  they  both  Ih‘  crnial  in  arms  and  wea- 
pons, according  to  this  indenture : and  being  so  viewed  by  the 
gentlemen,  the  gentlemen  lo  ride  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
to  leave  them  Isit  two  Iwrs,  viewed  by  the  gentlemen,  to  be  undCT 
sixteen  yean  of  age,  to  hold  their  horses.  In  testimony  of  this 
our  agreement,  we  have  both  set  our  hands  to  this  indenture,  of 
intent  nil  matters  shall  be  made  so  plain,  as  tliere  shall  be  no 
question  to  stick  upon  that  day.  Wliich  indenture,  os  a witneas, 
slnllbedeliyer^  to  two  gentlemen.  And  fur  that  it  is  convcnieni 
the*  wwld  should  be  privy  to  every  iMmiciilarof  the  grounds  of  tbs 
quoirol,  we  have  agreed  to  set  it  down  in  this  indenture  betwixt 
us.  tliat,  knowing  the  quarrel,  ilieir  eyes  may  be  witnesa  of  the 
trial. 

THE  OROrNDS  OP  THE  qiTARREL.  ' 

1.  Lancelot  Carleton  did  charge  Thomas  Musgrave  befiire  the 
L^*  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  that  Lancelot  Carleton  was 
told  by  a gentleman,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  sworn  servants,  that 
Thomas  Musgrave  had  offered  to  deliver  her  Majesty’s  Castle  of 
BewcastJe  to  the  King  of  Scots  j and  to  witneas  the  same,  Lan- 
celot Carleton  had  a letter  under  tho  gentleman’s  own  haiid  ibr 
his  discharn. 

“a.  He  cnargeth  him,  that  whereas  her  Majesty  doth  yearly 
bestow  a great  fee  upon  him,  as  captain  of  Bewcastle,  to  aid  and 
def«>nd  her  Matty's  subjects  therein : Thomas  Musgrave  hath 
neglected  his  duly,  for  that  her  Majesty’s  Castle  of  BewcastJe 
was  by  him  made  a den  of  thieves,  and  an  harbour  and  receipt  for 
murderer*,  felons,  and  all  sorts  of  misdemeanors.  Tho  precMent 
was  Quintiii  Whitclioad  and  Runion  Blackhurne. 

"8.  He  chargolh  him,  that  his  office  of  Bewcastle  is  open  Ibr 
the  Scotch  to  ride  in  and  tlirough,  and  small  resistance  made  by 
him  to  the  contrary. 

“ Thomas  Musgrave  doth  deny  all  this  charge : and  saith,  that 
ho  will  prove  that  Lancelot  Carleton  doth  falsely  bely  him,  and 
will  prove  the  same  by  way  of  combat,  according  to  thb  inden- 
ture. Lancelot  Carleton  hath  entertained  the  challonm : arid  so, 
by  God’s  permission,  will  prove  it  true  as  before,  and  Min  set  Ui 
hand  to  the  same. 

(Signed)  “Thomas  MrsoRAVB, 

“Lancelot  Cablstom.*' 
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And  yet  his  forward  step  he  staid, 

And  slow  and  sullenly  obey’d. 

But  ne’er  again  the  Border  aide 
Did  these  two  lords  in  friendship  ride  i 
And  this  slight  discontent,  men  say, 

Cost  blood  upon  another  day. 

XXXII. 

The  pursuivant-at-arms  again 
Bdbre  the  castle  took  his  staind ; 

His  trumpet  call’d,  with  parleying  strain, 

The  leaders  of  the  Scottish  nand; 

And  he  defied,  in  Musgrave’s  right, 

Stout  Deloraine  to  single  fight ; 

A gauntlet  at  their  feet  he  laid, 

And  thus  the  terras  of  fight  he  said  : — 

“If  in  the  lists  good  Musgrave’s  sword 
Vanquish  the  Knight  of  Deloraine, 

Your  youthful  chieftain,  Branksome’s  Lord, 

Shall  hostage  fur  his  clan  remain  : 

If  Deloraine  foil  good  Musgravc, 

The  boy  his  liberty  shall  have. 

Howe’er  it  falls,  the  English  band. 

Unbarming  Scots,  by  Scots  unharm’d. 

In  peaceful  march,  like  men  unarm’d, 
shall  straight  retreat  to  Cumberland.’’ 

XXXIII. 

Unconscious  of  the  near  relief, 

The  prolfcr  pleased  each  Scottish  chief, 

Though  much  the  Ladye  sage  gainsay’d 
For  though  their  hearts  were  brave  and  true, 
From  Jedwood’s  recent  sack  they  knew, 

How  tardy  was  the  Regent’s  aid  : 

And  you  may  guess  the  noble  Dame 
Durst  not  the  secret  prescience  own, 

Sprung  f^rom  the  art  she  might  not  name. 

By  which  the  coming  help  was  known. 

Closed  was  the  compact,  and  agreed 
That  lists  should  be  enclosed  with  speed. 

Beneath  the  castle,  on  u lawn : 

They  fix’d  tluj  morrow  for  the  strife 
On  loot,  with  Scottish  axe  and  knife, 

At  the  fourth  hour  from  peep  of  dawn ; 

When  D«'loraine,  from  sickness  freed. 

Or  else  a champion  in  his  stead. 

Should  for  himself  and  chieftain  stand, 

Against  stout  Musgrave,  hand  to  hand. 

xxsprv. 

I know  right  well,  that,  in  their  lay, 

Full  many  minstrels  sing  and  say. 

Such  combat  should  be  made  on  horse, 

On  foaming  steed,  in  full  career, 

With  brand  to  aid,  when  as  the  spear 

• Th<?  rwmon  lirro  nllmlwl  Ui.  «n«  of  our  ani'.ipni  Bonier  mm* 

Btrcils.  rniliNl  niitUiiu;  Itonniir  Willie.  Tliw  uoh  pro* 

bittil)'  itiirivinl  from  hii  liullyuu:  rlwiHwilion  j Ixf  inx,  it  would 
such  a marine  boy,  as  i*  fiwi'M’uity  mentiiuted  m old  playx.  W'liile 
drinkine  at  Newmill,  oisin  Teviot.  uboot live  niih'B  nimvc  Hawick, 
Willii'  chanrod  to  dunrrrl  with  one  of  his  own  proti'siijon.  who 
was  usually  distinctutihed  by  the  oihl  niiiin!  of  .Swuet  Milk,  from 
& place  on  Ruh*  Water  so  cnllfsl.  Tht'v  r>'tjreil  fo  a meadow  on 
Uie  OT>|>ositfl  sjiln  of  Ihu  Teviot,  to  ileeide  the  ermtus)  with  thw 
•wiinli,  and  Sweet  Milk  wiis  killcfl  on  tlio  stHrt.  A lirtim-treo 
mark*  the  sftenc  of  Oie  murder,  which  is  still  culled  Sweet  Milk 
Thorn.  Willie  was  tiikeii  itiid  oxeeutmi  at  Jedhiirpli,  IsKtneatliinf 
his  name  to  the  beautiiul  Scotch  air,  calle«l  '*  Rntflinp  Roariof 
Willie.**  Kamsay,  who  sot  09  vahto  <m  tmditioiiary  lore,  pub- 
lishod  It  few  verses  of  this  kiiok  in  ilio  Tfit-iahic  care- 

tully  suppiwsinc  nil  whir.li  had  any  oonnoxiim  with  tlio  histary 
of  the  author  nml  urii;in  of  i1m<  piece.  In  this  case,  however,  ho- 
nest Allan  is  in  some  dmrroe  jnstifinl.  by  the  e.xtromt*  worlblest- 
nass  of  the  poetry.  A torse  nr  two  muy  lie  tukeo,  tm  iilustrathra 
of  the  history  of  Roaiins  Willie,  olludud  U»  in  tlio  toxti— 

'■  Now  Willis’s  (tuie  to  JnMail, 

Aod  he’s  for  the  nod-daif  :* 

Bat  Statie  and  ytsinf  PalnsNit 
They  foilnw'd  him  s’  the  way  | 

Thn  lolloa-'H  him  s’  (he  wsy. 

They  wwf  ht  him  op  and  down, 

In  the  links  iiS  Ousenam  waitr 
lliey  fend  him  tleepinf  aaund 

*'StnheU|ht  eff  his  hone, 

And  never  s word  he  spak, 

Till  be  tied  Willie’s  bsai 
fast  bebind  hishsek, 
tv  fast  beheld  hbbahk, 

And  down  henrath  lus  knee. 

Ami  drink  wUl  he  dMr  to  wUlto, 

When  sweK  milkl  (art  him  dis 

* Hie  dsy  of  the  Bood-fair  at  Jwlbarah. 

t ShdiSm  Elliot  oTHtota,  and  Soolt  of  FUmA. 

{ A wwobed  pan  on  hiiaals(onkS’s  osme. 


Should  shiver  in  the  course : 

But  he,  the  jovial  Harper,*  taught 
Me,  yet  a youth,  how  it  was  fought, 

In  guise  which  now  I say ; 

He  knew  each  ordinance  and  clause 
Of  Black  Lord  .Archibald’s  battle-laws,f 
In  the  old  Douglas’  day. 

He  brook'd  not,  he,  that  scoffing  tongue 
Should  tax  his  minstrelsy  with  wrong, 

Or  call  his  song  untrue : 

For  ibis,  when  they  the  goblet  pli^. 

And  such  rude  taunt  had  chafed  his  pride, 
The  Bard  of  Reull  he  slew. 

On  Teviot’s  side,  in  fight  they  stood, 

And  tuneful  hands  were  stain’d  with  blood ; 
Where  still  the  thorn's  white  branches  wave. 
Memorial  o’er  his  rival’s  grave. 

X30CV. 

Why  should  I tell  the  rigid  doom. 

That  dragg’d  my  master  to  his  tomb ; 

How  (jirsenniii’s  maidens  tore  their  hair, 
Went  till  their  eyes  were  dead  and  dim, 

.Ann  wTimg  their  hands  for  love  of  him. 

Who  died  at  Jedwootl  Air? 

He  (lied  ! — liis  scholars,  one  by  one. 

To  ilie  Cold  silent  grave  are  gone ; 

And  I,  ala."‘ ! survive  alone, 

To  muse  o’er  rivalries  of  yore. 

And  gneve  that  I shall  hear  no  more 
The  Ktrain.4,  with  envy  heard  before; 

For,  with  my  minstrel  brethren  fled, 

My  jealousy  of  song  is  dead. 


He  paused  : the  listening  dames  again 
Applaud  the  hoary  Minstrel’s  strain. 

With  many  a woid  of  kindly  cheer, — 

In  pity  half,  and  half  sincere, — 

Mar\'cll'd  the  Duchess  how  so  well 
His  legendary  song  could  tell — 

Of  ancient  deeds,  so  long  forgot ; 

Of  feuds,  whose  memory  was  not ; 

Of  forests,  now  laid  waste  and  bare ; 

Of  towers,  which  hwbour  now  the  hare ; 

Of  manners,  long  since  changed  and  gone ; 

Of  chiefs,  who  under  their  gray  stone 
So  long  had  slept,  that  fickle  Fame 
Had  blotted  from  her  rolls  their  name. 

And  twined  round  aome  new  minion’s  head 
The  fading  wreath  for  which  they  bled ; 

In  sooth,  ’twas  strange,  this  old  man’s  verse 
Could  call  them  from  their  marble  hearse. 

“Ah  woe  Ilyht  on  y«,  Stab*  I 
An  III  (imth  mot  die  \ 

Ye’re  the  find  and  wremcM  mao 
That  *'tr  lakl  tuuidi  on  ma ; 

That  e’er  laal  handa  on  me. 

And  took  my  man  ma  fnt! 

Wm  to  yo«,  Sir  Qilbert  Elliot  I 
Ye  are  my  mortal  Cm  I 

“ ’The  UaM  of  Ouaenam  waiar 
Are  ruaidnc  and  riving  tbA  (Mdr, 

And  a>  far  (he  anke  of  VniUa, 

Hu  bcanty  waa  lo  fair  1 
nil  beaaty  waa  ao  fair, 

And  oo^y  fm-  to  aee. 

And  drink  vul  be  dear  10  WlUia, 

Whan  eweat  milk  gart  hfandfa.** 

* TIk!  titlr  U>  iho  mo.'it  undent  rollertkm  of  Bordw  renilttion* 
niiis  th»i«  t— Be  it  rtMiiemlatMHl,  ilml,  on  the  iBth  day  of 
bor,  1-16S,  Rati  H'iflfm/i  Hnuyto*  !i'ii<cmbi<yl  the  vrhole  lowtr^ 
holdi-rt.  ami  nlii(*.'*t  Horderens,  llmt  lioat  knowledge  bad.  at  the 
colli’tc  of  Lindm^rn  ; and  lliern  he  cnn««l  thow  lurda  and 
dererK  liodily  tn  sworn,  the  Holy  fJoepel  touchod^thalUWp 
just  ly  and  tnily.  atV*r  Ihdr  pimniiif . slKiuid  decretc.  deoero,  «• 
liver,  and  pat  in  order  ami  writinB,  u*o  stattitea,  ordioan»i*J* 
wios  of  tnnri'lM)  that  vv»n'  (irdiiltu'd  in  BlaCk  ArchibaidiB 

Sl{u'»  days,  and  Arrliihald  laa  son's diiy*.  in  time  of  waiftre;  w 
iry  eaim*  .*11:11111  to  him  udviswlly  witJi  these  statiitas  and 
nanr.es,  which  were  in  time,  of  warfaro  hofttr®.  Tbw  «idEW 
Willfatn,  seemif  tiic  stittufca  in  writing  decreed  and  deUyaw^ 
the  said  lords  atid  Borderers,  thought  them  right  speadnu 
profitohle  to  thn  Uordera  j tho  which  stntntct,  ordtnaoeaa,  aw- 
points  of  w;ir(ar'>,  hc  li«ik,  .itid  the  whole  lords  and  Bowwatt  w 
caused  btKlily  to  Ih*  swoni,  that  they  should ‘maintain  knd 
him  at  timir  goo*lly  power,  to  do  the  law  upon  those  that  mowi 
break  tht!  stKiiileH  iimler written.  Al>«>,  the  saW  El« 
and  lords,  and  eldest  Borilwn<.  tnndu  certahi  points  to 
in  time  of  wnriiire  to  lie  iiH‘d,  which  wero  no  traason  ** 
tinir!,  hilt  III  tie  tjt:ni.on  in  hU  time,  and  in  all  time  comiW' 
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The  Harper  smiled,  well-pleased ; for  ne’er 
Was  flatted  lost  on  poet’s  ear : 

A siinple  race ! they  waste  their  toil 
For  the  vain  tribute  of  a smile ; 

E’en  when  in  age  their  flatne  expires, 

Her  duclet  breath  can  fan  its  fires: 

Their  drooping  fancy  wakes  at  praise, 

And  strives  to  trim  the  short-lived  blaze. 

Smiled  then,  well-pleased,  the  Aged  Man, 
And  thus  his  tale  continued  ran. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

I. 

Call  it  not  vain  they  do  not  err, 

Who  say,  that  when  the  Poet  dies. 

Mute  nature  mourns  her  worshipper. 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies  : 

Who  say.  tall  clifT  and  cavern  lone, 

For  the  departed  Bard  make  moan  : 

That  mountains  weep  in  crystal  rill; 

That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil ; 

Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 

.And  osiks,  in  deeper  groan,  reply; 

.4nd  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 

II. 

Not  that^  in  sooth,  o’er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn ; 

But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale, 

Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those,  who,  else  forgotten  long, 

Lived  in  the  poet’s  faithful  song, 

-And,  with  the  poet’s  parting  breath. 

Whose  memory  feels  a second  death. 

The  maid’s  pale  shade,  who  wail.s  her  lot. 

That  love,  true  love,  should  be  forgot, 

Prom  rose  and  hawthorn  shakos  the  tear 
Upon  the  gentle  Minstrel’s  bier : 

'Tne  phantom  Knight,  his  glory  fled, 

Bloums  o’er  the  field  he  heap’d  with  dead  ; 
Moimts  the  wild  blast  that  sweeps  amain, 

And  shrieks  along  the  battle-plain  : 

TTie  Chief,  whose  antique  crownlet  long 
Still  sparkled  in  the  feudal  song, 

Now,  from  the  mountain’s  misty  throne, 

Sees,  in  the  thanedorn  oncij  his  own. 

His  ashes  nndistinguish’d  lie, 

His  place,  his  power,  his  memory  die ; 

His  groans  the  lonely  caverns  ml, 

Hia  tears  of  rage  impel  the  rill ; 

.Ail  mourn  the  Minstrel’s  harp  unstrung. 

Their  name  unknown,  their  praise  unsung. 

III. 

Scarcely  the  hot  assault  was  staid, 

TTie  terms  of  truce  were  scarcely  made, 

When  they  could  spy,  from  Brankaome’s  towers, 
The  advancing  march  of  martial  powers. 

T^ick  clouds  of  dust  afar  appear’d. 

And  trampling  steeds  were  faintly  heard  ; 
Bright  spears,*  above  the  columns  dun, 

Glanced  momentary  to  the  sun ; 

And  feudal  banners  fair  display’d 

The  bands  that  moved  to  Branksome's  aid. 

• fOiif.  “ Spear  fteadt  almve  the  rolunin*  dun.”— Ed.  j 
« rhief  of  this  potent  rare  of  licruc<i,  about  the  date  of 
Ibe  poem,  was  Arch^ld  DouglaR,  aeventh  Earl  of  Angus,  a man 
of  ptAt  ooarajre  and  artjviljr.  The  Bloody  Heart  was  llte  wcll- 
Aotyini  cofTiizancA  of  th<9  house  of  Douciaa,  assumed  froin  the 
tiinfi  of(Dod  lurrd  Jamea,  to  whose  cam  Robert  Bruce  coemnitted 
fab  hekrt,  lo  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land, 
t lio  me  first  rsiition  we  read— 

<•  VaD>  mt  III  Wl  vbat  hantlndi  men 
Frtm  the  rkh  Menr  and  LanuntniKire,”  Ac. 

The  hoes  on  vredderbame  and  Swinton  were  inserted  io  Utc 
aeocal  edition. — Ed.) 

) Sb  David  Home  of  Wedderburn,  who  was  slam  in  the  fatal 
keb  of  Floddcn,  left  seven  sons  hy  his  wife.  Isabel,  daughter  of 
of  Oalushieb  (now  Prinyle  of  Whitobank.)  They 
•eae  oui^  the  Eleven  Spears  of  Wtniderburne. 

> At  the  battle  of  Beauf^,  in  France.  Thomas.  Duke  of  Cla- 
■race,  brother  to  Henry  V. , was  unhorsed  by  Sir  John  Swinton 
<f  Swinton.  who  dwtincanhod  him  by  a coronet  set  with  precious 
Oaaet,  wfa^  bo  wore  ofound  his  bcltnct.  The  family  of  Swin- 


IV. 

Vails  not  to  tell  each  hardy  clan, 

From  the  fair  Middle  Marches  came ; 

The  Bloody  Heart  blazed  in  the  van, 
Announcing  Douglas,  dreaded  name  !t 
V'ails  not  to  tell  what  steed.sdid  spurn, t 
Where  the  Seven  Spears  of  WedilerburneS 
Their  men  in  ^ttie-order  set; 

And  Swinton  laid  the  lance  in  rest, 

That  tamed  of  yore  the  sparkling  crest 
Of  Clarence’s  Plantagenel.il 
Nor  list  1 say  what  hundreds  more, 

From  the  rich  Merse  and  Lammermore, 

And  Tweed’s  fair  borders,  to  the  war, 

Beneath  the  crest  of  Old  Dunbar, 

And  Hepburn’s  mingl^  banners  come, 

Down  the  styep  mountain  glittering  far, 

And  shouting  still,  “A  Home!  aHomel”4f 

V. 

Now  squire  and  knight,  from  Branksomc  sent 
On  many  a courteous  niessugc  went; 

To  every  chief  and  lord  they  paid 
Meet  thanks  for  prompt  and  powerful  aid 
And  told  them, — how  a truce  was  made. 

And  how  a day  of  fight  was  ta’en 
’Twixt  Musgravo  and  .stout  Deloraine ; 

And  how  the  Ludye  pray’d  them  dear, 

That  all  would  slay  the  fight  lo  see, 

And  deign,  in  love  and  courtesy, 

To  taste  of  Branksume  cheer. 

Nor,  while  they  bade  to  feast  each  Scot, 

Were  Etigland^s  noble  Lords  forgot. 

Himself,  the  hoary  Seneschal 
Rode  forth,  in  seemly  terms  to  call 
Those  gallant  foes  to  Branksome  Hall. 
Accepted  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb’d,  more  bold  in 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free. 

More  famed  for  stately  courtesy: 

But  angry  Dacrc  rather  chose 
In  his  pavilion  to  repose. 

VI. 

Now,  noble  Dame.  pcrchance_  you  ask, 

How  these  two  hostile  armies  met? 

Deeming  it  were  no  easy  task 
To  kei'p  the  truce  which  here  was  set ; 

Where  martial  spirits,  all  on  fire. 

Breathed  only  blood  and  mortal  ire.— 

By  mutual  inroads,  mutual  blows. 

By  habit,  and  by  nation,  foes, 

They  met  on  Teviot’s  strand  ; 

They  met  and  sate  them  minKUMi  down, 
Witnmit  a threat,  without  a frown, 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land : 

The  hands,  the  spear  that  lately  grasp’d, 

Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  claspM, 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear; 

Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown. 

And  many  a friend,  to  friend  made  known. 
Partook  of  social  cheer. 

Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about : 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day  • 
And  some,  with  many  a merry  shout. 

In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  fool-ball  play.** 

ton  is  one  of  tlw  most  aucient  in  BcoUiuid,  aiitl  pnMiuced  roaor 
celcbmiwl  wnniws.* 

IT  Th«  Karls  of  Horne,  at  d«!*rcnilants  of  the  nunhir*.  ancient 
Earls  of  March,  carriml  a lion  rainpanf , argent ; but,  as  a diirer- 
enoc.  cbangi;il  the  colour  of  the  shield  from  grlbni  to  vert,  in  allu- 
sion lo  Greenlaw,  their  aticicnt  posttessiun.  The  slogan , or  war- 
CTf,  of  this  poworfijl  fninily,  was,  ” A Homo  I A Home  I”  It  wtu 
ancicntljr  blacorl  in  an  escrol  nliovu  the  r.ritst  The  mdmet  u 
arniiMi  with  a lion’s  bead  erased  gules,  with  a cap  ol  stutu  gules, 
turned  up  ermine. 

The  Hephunrs,  a powerful  family  in  East  I.ot}iian,  were  usually 
in  close  aJIiniico  with  tlw  Home*.  Tlie  chief  of  this  elan  was 
Hepburn.  Lord  of  Hailes ; a family  which  tcnninatctl  in  the  loo 
famous  Earl  of  Both  well. 

•*  The  foot-ball  was  anciently  a very  favourite  sport  all  mnoiigh 
■Scotland,  iHjt  es|toe.iully  imon  the  Borders.  Sir  John  Camiichaa 
of  Carmichaid,  Warden  oAlm  Middle  Marches,  wa.s  kille«l  in  1600 
by  n band  of  the  Armstrongs,  returning  from  a foot  boll -match. 

• [S»e  the  BsUl*  of  Italklon  HUL  Six  W.  6eo«  was  dasosixIsJ  (haa  flit 
John  OwlDtou.— Ed] 
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VII. 

Yet,  be  it  known,  had  bugles  blown, 

Or  sign  of  war  been  seen. 

Those  bands,  so  fair  together  ranged, 

Those  hands,  so  frankly  interchanged. 

Had  dyed  with  gore  the  green  : 

The  merry  shout  by  Teviot-side 
Had  sunk  in  war-cries  wild  and  wide. 

And  in  the  groan  of  denth  ; 

And  whingers,*  now  in  friendship  bare. 

The  social  meal  to  part  and  share, 

Had  found  a bloody  sheath. 

*Twixt  truce  and  war,  such  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 

In  the  old  Border-day  :t 
But  yet  on  Branksome’s  towers  and  town. 

In  p^ceful  merriment,  sunk  down 
The  sun’s  declining  ray. 

VIII. 

The  blithsome  signs  of  wassel  gay 
Decay’d  not  with  the  dying  day; 

Soon  through  the  latticed  windows  tall 
Of  lofty  Branksome’s  lordW  hall, 

Divided  square  by  shafts  of  stone. 

Huge  flakes  of  ruddy  lustre  shone ; 

Nor  less  the’ gilded  rafters  rang 
With  merry  harp  and  beakers’  clang : 

And  frequent,  on  the  darkening  plain. 

Loud  hollo,  whoop,  or  whistle  ran. 

As  bands,  their  stragglers  to  regain. 

Give  the  shrill  watchword  of  their  clan 
And  revellers,  o’er  their  bowls,  proclaim 
Douglas  or  Dacre’s  conquering  najiie. 

IX.  . 

Less  frequent  heard,  and  fainter  still, 

At  length  the  vanous  clamours  diw : . 

And  you  might  hear,  from  Branksome  hill, 
No  sound  but  Tevioi’s  rushing  tide  ; 

Save  when  the  changing  sentinel 
The  challenge  of  his  watch  could  tell ; 

And  save,_where,  through  the  dark  profound. 
The  clanging  axe  and  hammer’s  sound 
Rung  from  the  nether  lawn ; 

For  many  a busy  hand  toil’d  there, 

Strong  pales  to  shape,  and  beams  to  square,  4 
The  lists’  dread  barriers  to  prepare 
Against  the  morrow’s  dawn. 

X. 

Margaret  from  hall  did  soon  retreat. 

Despite  the  Dame’s  reproving  eye ; 

Nor  mark’d  she,  as  she  left  her  seat. 

Full  many  a stifled  sigh ; 

For  many  a noble  warrior  strove 
To  win  the  Flower  of  Teviot’s  love. 

And  many  a bold  ally. — 

With  tlirobbing  head  and  anxious  heart, 


All  in  her  lonely  bower  apart. 

In  broken  sleep  she  lay : 

Bv  times,  from  silken  couch  she  rose; 

While  yet  the  banner’d  hosts  repose, 

She  viewed  the  dawning  day  : 

Of  all  the  hundreds  sunk  to  rest, 

First  woke  the  loveliest  and  the  besL 

XL 

She  gazed  upon  the  inner  court. 

which  in  the  tower’s  tall  shadow  lay; 
Where  coursers’  clang,  and  stamp,  and  snort, 
Had  rung  the  livelong  yesterday; 

Now  still  as  death;  tilLstalking  slow, — 

The  jingling  spurs  announced  his  tread, — 

A statfly  warrior  pass’d  below; 

But  when  he  raised  his  plumed  head — 
Blessed  Mary  ! can  it  be?— 

Secure,  as  if  in  Ousenam  bowers. 

He  walks  through  Branksome’s  hostile  towers, 
With  fearless  step  and  free; 

She  dared  not  sign,  she  dared  not  speak — 

Oh  ! if  one  page’s  slumbers  break. 

His  blood  the  price  must  pay ! 

Not  all  the  pearls  Q.uecn  Mary  wears. 

Nut  Margaret’s  yet  more  precious  tears. 

Shall  buy  his  life  a day. 

XII. 

Yet  was  his  hazard  small ; for  well 
You  may  bethink  you  of  the  spell 
Of  that  sly  urchin  page; 

This  to  his  lord  he  did  impart. 

And  made  him  seem,  by  glamour  art, 

A knight  from  Hermitage. 

Unchallenged  thus,  the  warder’s  post. 

The  court,  unchallenged,  thus  he  cross’d. 

For  all  the  vassalage : 

But  O ! what  marc’s  quaint  disguise 
Could  blind  fair  Margaret’s  azure  eyes ! 

She  started  froni  her  seat ; 

While  with  surprise  and  fear  she  strove, 

And  both  could  scarcely  master  love — 

Lord  Henry’s  at  her  feet. 

XIII. 

Oft  have  I mused,  what  purpose  bad 
That  foul  malicious  urchin  had 
To  bring  this  meeting  round ; 

For  happy  love’s  a heavenly  sight. 

And  by  a vile  malignant  sprite  * 

In  such  no  joy  is  found ; 

And  oft  I’ve  deem’d,  perchance  he  thought 
Their  erring  passion  might  have  wrought 
Sorrow,  and  sin,  and  shame ; 

And  death  to  Cranstoun’s  gallant  Knight, 

And  to  the  gentle  ladye  bright, 

Disgrace,  and  Joss  of  fame. 

But  earthly  spirit  could  not  tell 


Sir  Robert  Corey,  in  bin  Memoim,  mentiono  a neat  moeUny.  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Scotch  riders  to  bo  held  at  Kelso  for  tiio  purpose 
of  playing  at  foot-ball,  tait  which  terminated  in  an  incursion  u|>on 
England.  At  present,  the  foot-ball  is  oAen  played  by  the  inhabi- 
tania  of  atfjacent  parishes,  or  of  tiie  opposite  banks  of  a stream. 
The  victnre  is  contested  with  the  utmost  Airy,  and’very  serious 
accidents  have  soinetimos  taken  place  in  the  struggle. 

* A sort  of  knilu,  or  iHiniard. 

t Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  upon  the  Bordets,  and  the 
occasional  cruelties  which  marked  tlie  mutual  inroads,  the  inha- 
bitants on  eiUier  side  do  not  appear  to  have  mgardod  each  other 
with  that  violent  ai>d  personal  animoaity,  wliich  might  have  been 
expech^.  On  the  contrary,  like  the  outposts  of  hostile  armies, 
they  often  carried  on  something  resembling  friendly  interoourso, 
even  in  the  middle  of  Ixistiliiie* ; and  it  is  ondent,  from  various 
ordinances  aminst  trade  and  iiitennairiages,  between  English 
and  Scottish  Borderers,  that  the  governments  of  both  countries 
were  jealous  of  their  cherishing  too  intimate  a connexion.  Frois- 
aart  saya  of  both  nations,  that  " Englyshmen  on  the  one  pn'^y. 
and  ScotUis  on  the  other  party,  are  good  inon  of  ware  : for  wlten 
they  meet,  there  is  a harde  fight  untbout  sparynge.  I'hero  is  no 
hoo  llruce]  between  them,  as  kmc  as  spears,  swords,  axes,  or 
daggers,  will  endure,  but  lay  on  echo  upon  uthm ; and  whan  they 
be  well  beaten,  and  that  the  one  i|^y  nath  obtained  the  victorr, 
they  then  glurifyo  so  in  iheyre  dedetof  armiea,  and  are  so  JoyAill, 
that  such  as  bo  taken  they  ahall  bo  ransomed,  or  that  they  go  out 
of  tl«e  fcldu ; so  that  shortly  eebe  of  them  is  so  content  with  other, 
tliat,  at  their departyngc,  curtyslye  they  will  say,  Ood  thank  you." 
— BBRNSR’a  Froiatart,  vol.  it.  p.  163.  The  Border  meetings  of 
tmr«,  which,  although  places  of  merchandise  and  merriment, 
often  witness  tbe  must  bloody  scenes,  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  description  in  the  text.  They  are  vividly  pourt rayed  in  the 
old  ballad  of  the  Rcidsquair.  I,8ee  Minstrelsy,  emit,  p.  97.]  Both 
parties  came  armed  to  a meeUng  of  the  wardens,  yet  they  inter- 


mixed fearlessly  and  peaceably  with  each  other  in  mutual  sports 
and  familiar  intercourse,  until  a casual  fray  aroto 
“ Thso  wss  itMn  ouuglil  Uil  bov  sntl  ^>rai, 

And  emy  roan  pulM  out  a brand.” 

In  the  Q9th  stanza  of  this  canto,  there  is  an  attempt  to  exproM 
some  of  the  mixed  feelinm,  with  which  the  Borderers  on  each  aide 
were  led  to  regard  tla-ir  neighbours. 

I Fatten  remarks,  with  bitter  censure. the  disorderly  conductor 
the  English  Borderers,  who  attended  the  Protector  Somerset  on 
his  exiiedition  against  Scotland.  *'  As  wo  wear  ibeo  a setling, 
and  the  tents  a setting  up,  among  all  things  els  comiDendable  in 
our  hole  journey,  one  tiling  seemed  to  rnc  an  inlollcrable  diaorder 
and  abuse  i tliat  whereas  always,  Imth  in  all  tounes  of  war,  and 
in  all  campiw  of  armies,  quietness  and  xtillness,  without  noiee,  is, 
pnncipally  in  the  night,  after  the  watcli  is  set,  ohserved,  (I  nede 
not  reason  why,)  our  norrht'ni  prikers,  the  Borderers,  notwitb- 
standyng,  with  great  enunnitic,  (as  tliought  me,)  and  not  unlike 
(to  be  piayn)  nnlb  a mastcrlea  houndc  howlying  in  a hie  way  when 
he  hath  Inst  him  he  waiteil  upon,  sum  hoopynge,  sum  whistlync. 
and  most  witherring,  A Bcrwykol  A Itenvykol  A Fenwyket  A 
Fenwykel  A Biilmorl  A Bulmeri  or  so  oornerwise  as  theyr  cap- 
tains names  wear,  never  lin'de  these  troublous  and  dangeroua 
noyses  all  tls?  nyghte  longe.  They  said,  they  did  it  to  find  their 
captain  and  fellows  ; but  if  the  suuldicra  of  our  oother  eountreya 
and  sheres  had  used  the  same  manor,  in  that  case  wo  shoukl  have 
oft  tymes  bad  the  state  of  our  camjie  more  like  llic  outrage  of  a 
dissolute  huntyng.  than  the  quiet  ot  a well  ordered  armye.  It  ia 
a feat  of  war,  in  mine  opinion,  tliat  might  right  well  be  left.  I 
could  rcherso  causi«  (hut  yf  I take  it,  they  are  bettor  unsimken 
than  uttred,  unless  th<>  faut  wear  sure  to  be  amended)  that  nugfat 
shew  thei  move  alwois  more  |a<ral  to  our  armic.  but  in  their  one 
nygbt's  so  doyngc,  than  they  show  good  service  (as  some  a«y)  in 
a hooto  vyage."— Apud  DAt.zSLi.'s  fyagmoiU,  p-  7S. 

i [This  line  is  not  in  tbe  first  Edition.] 
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The  heart  of  them  that  loved  eo  well. 

True  love’e  the  «ift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven  : 

It  is  not  fantasy’s  hot  hre, 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly ; 

It  liyelh  not  in  fierce  desire. 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die  } 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,*  the  silken  tij?, 

Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind, 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind.— 

■Vow  leave  we  Margaret  and  her  Knight, 

To  tell  you  of  the  approaching  fight. 

XIV. 

Their  warning  blasts  the  bugles  blew, 

The  pipe’s  shrill  portt  aroused  each  clan ; 
In  haste,  the  deadly  strife  to  view. 

The  trooping  warriors  eager  ran : 

Thick  round  the  lists  their  lances  stood, 
Like  blasted  pines  in  Ettrick  wood  : 

To  Hranksome  many  a look  they  threw, 
The  combatonts’  approach  to  view. 

And  bandied  many  a word  of  boast, 

About  the  knight  each  favour’d  most. 

XV. 

Meantime  full  anxious  was  the  Dame  j 
For  now  arose  disputed  claim, 

Of  who  should  fight  for  Delorainc, 

'Twixt  Harden  and  ’twixt  Thirlestaine  ;t 
They  ’gan  to  reckon  kin  and  rent, 

And  frowning  brow  on  brow  was  bent ; 

Bui  vet  not  long  the  strife— for  lo ! 
Himself,  the  Knight  of  Dc-lorainc, 

Strong,  as  it  seem'd,  and  free  from  pain, 

In  armour  sheath’d  from  top  to  toe, 
^pear’d,  and  craved  the  combat  due. 

Tne  Dame  her  charm  successful  knewA 
And  the  fierce  chiefs  their  claims  withdrew. 

XVI. 

When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  Ladye’s  silken  rein 
Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 

ITnarmed  by  her  side  he  walk’d. 

And  much,  in  courteous  phrase,  they  talk’d 
Of  feats  of  arms  of  old. 

Costly  his  garb- his  Flemish  ruff* 

Fell  o’er  hts  doublet,  shap^  of  buff. 

With  satin  slash'd  and  lined  ; 

Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur, 

His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur, 

His  hose  with  silver  twined  ; 

His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marchmen  felt, 

Hung  in  a broad  and  studded  belt ; 

Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still 
Call’d  noble  Howard,  Belt^  Will. 

XVII. 

Behind  Lord  Howard  and  the  Dame, 

Fair  Margaret  on  her  palfrey  came, 

Whose  foot-cloth  swept  tne  ground  : 
White  was  her  wimple,  and  her  veil. 

And  her  loose  locks  n chaplet  pale 
Of  whitest  roses  bound  ; 

The  lordly  Angus,  bv  her  side, 

In  courtesy  lo  cheer  her  tried  ; 

Without  his  aid,  her  hand  in  vain 
Had  strove  to  guide  her  broider’d  rein. 

He  deem'd,  she  shudder’d  at  the  sight 
Of  warriors  met  for  mortal  fight  : 

But  cause  of  terror,  all  unguess’d, 

Was  fluttering  in  her  gentle  breast. 

When,  in  their  chaifs  of  crimson  placed, 
rbe  Dame  and  she  the  barriers  graced. 


XVIU. 

Prize  of  the  field,  the  young  Buccleuch, 

An  English  knight  lea  forth  to  view  ; 

Scarce  rued  the  boy  his  present  plight. 

So  much  he  long’d  to  .'»»’*■  the  fight. 

Wiihin  the  lists,  in  knightlv  priJc, 

High  Home  and  haughty  Dacre  ride ; 

Their  leading  staffs  of  steel  they  wield, 

As  marshals  of  the  mortal  field ; 

W’hile  lo  each  knight  their  care  n.c5ign’d 
Like  v.mtagi;  of  the  sup  and  wind.li 
Then  heralds  hoarse  did  loud  proclaim, 

In  King  and  Queen,  and  VVarden’s  uame. 

That  none,  while  lasts  the  strife. 

Should  dare,  hy  look,  or  sign,  or  word, 

Aid  to  a champion  lo  aflbru. 

On  peril  of  his  life ; 

And  not  a breath  the  silence  broke, 

Till  thus  the  alternate  herald  spoke : — 

XIX. 

ENGLISH  HERALD. 

"Here  siandcth  Richard  of  Muswavc, 

Good  knight  and  true,  and  freely  bom, 
Amend.s  from  Delorainc  to  crave. 

For  foul  desijMteoiis  scathe  and  scorn. 

He  sayeth,  tliat  William  of  Dcloraine 
Is  traitor  fal.ne  by  Border  laws  ; 

This  with  his  sword  he  will  maintain, 

■ So  help  him  God,  and  his  good  cause!’ 

XX. 

SCOTTISH  HERALD. 

" Here  etandeth  W’illiam  of  Deloraine, 

Good  kniglit  and  true,  of  noble  strain, 

>Vho  suyeth,  that  foul  treason’s  stain, 

Since  he  boro  arms,  ne’er  soil’d  his  coal  t 
. And  that,  so  help  him  God  above! 

He  will  on  Musgrave’s  body  prove. 

He  lies  most  foully  in  his  throat.” — 

LORD  DACRE. 

“Forward,  brave  ehainpions,  to  the  fiidttt 
Sound  trumpets !” 

LORD  HOME. 

^ " God  defend  the  right !” — ^ 

Then,  Teviot ! how  thine  echoes  rang, 

When  bugle-sound  and  trumpet-clang 
Let  loose  the  martial  foes. 

And  in  mid  list,  with  shield  poised  high, 

And  measured  step  and  wary  eye, 

The  combatants  did  close. 

XXL 

111  would  it  suit  your  gentle  ear, 

Ye  lovely  listeners,  to  hear 
How  to  the  axe  the  helms  did  sound. 

And  blood  pour'd  down  from  many  a wound 
For  desperate  was  the  strife  and  long, 

And  either  warrior  fierce  and  strong. 

Hut,  were  each  dame  a listening  knight, 

I well  could  tell  how  warriors  fight ! 

For  I have  seen  war’s  lightning  flashing. 

Seen  the  claymore  with  liayonot  clashing, 

Seen  through  red  blood  the  war-horse  dashing, 
And  .scorn’d,  amid  the  reeling  strife, 

To  yield  a step  for  death  or  life. — 

XXII. 

’Tis  done,  ’tis  done  ! tliat  fatal  blow** 

Has  stretch’d  him  on  the  bloody  plain; 

He  strives  to  riFt^— Brave  Musgrave,  no! 
Thence  never  shalt  thou  rise  again  I 
He  chokes  in  blood-some  friendly  hand 
Undo  the  visor’s  barred  bond, 


• le  the  ffwt  edtdnn,  **  the  rilver  cord  ;"— 

*•  y w,  luT».  tniWd,  W fronj  h«mi ; 

A i^ark  of  «h>i  unnK.ra]  fire 
With  anr-1*  Aaml,  byr  Alla  Kimi, 

T>  bit  tram  cartb  our  low  iWairr,”  kc. 

TTki  Oiaour.] 

♦ A mairt*!  piece  of  imiaic,  adfiptetj  i4i  lh«  haaptpw. 

I (U  be  that  the  Intr  Lord  Nnpier,  the  rei»reaontatiye 

eftlie  Scotta  of  Ttiirleitnoe,  uaa  I.<iriJ  liteiiienant  orBi-lkirkxhiro 
wfaicb  the  auilior  uao  Sheritf-dt^tei  at  the  time  whtm  Uiu 
mem  was  written ; the  competitor  fitr  the  honour  of  auppljring 
Dakraine'a  plaoe  waa  the  poet’t  ovnt  anceetor.— Eo.j 


^ Poe  Canto  :i.  Stanra  ttviii. 

I (ThiK  coopift  was  nddfd  in  (lie  3d  Edition.! 

V (Aflur  this,  in  Uic  lirai  Edition,  we  read  unljr. 


“ At  the  lut  woril^  wiUi  <tm<tlr  blow*. 
The  muly  wurirn  tWecly  clow. E*L  ] 


1“  The  whole  icene  of  the  duel,  or  judicial  combat,  iapiMF' 
dueled  arrordintr  to  tiie  Hlrieii-«t  ordinances  of  chivalry,  and  do* 
linentrd  with  all  the  miiiutrncs.,  of  an  uneit  iil  romancer.  TbS 
miMlom  reader  will  {irolmbly  find  it  rather  tedious;^ all  but  tha 
cnnriudinr  atanraa.  which  are  in  a loftier  meaaura— ‘ Tie  aooat 
'tM  done,'  dkc."— JRFFR&Y.] 
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Unfix  the  gorget’s  iron  clasp, 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! — 

O,  bootless  aid!— haste,  holy  Friar,* 

Haste,  ere  the  sinner  shall  expire  ! 

Of  all  his  gnili  let  him  be  shriven. 

And  smooth  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven  I 

XXIII. 

In  haste  the  holy  Friar  sped 
I lis  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red, 

As  throngh  the  lims  he  ran  j 
rtifumdfol  of  the  shouts  on  high. 

That  bailed  the  eonqueror’a  victory, 

He  rajsfd  the  dying  in  an ; 

Loose  waved  his  silver  heard  and  hair. 

As  o’er  him  he  kneel’d  tlown  in  prayer ; 

And  still  the  crucifix  on  high 
He  holds  before  his  darkening  eye  ; 

And  still  he  bends  uii  anxious  ear. 

His  faltering  neriilenco  to  hear; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 

Still,  even  when  soul  and  body  part. 

Pours  ghostly  comfort  on  bis  heart. 

And  bids  him  trust  in  God  ! 

Unheard  he  prays;— the  death-pang’s  o’er  It 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more. 

XXIV. 

As  if  exhausted  in  the  fight, 

Or  musing  o’er  the  piteous  sight, 

The  silent  victor  stands  ; 

His  beaver  did  be  not  unclasp, 

Mark’d  not  the  shouts,  felt  not  the  grasp 
Of  gratulating  hands. 

When  lo  ! strange  cries  of  wild  surprise, 

Mingled  with  seeming  terror,  rise 
Among  the  Scottish  bands: 

And  III),  amid  the  throng’d  array, 

In  panic  haste  gave  open  way 
To  a half-nuked  ghastly  man, 

Who  downward  from  the  castle  ran  i 
He  cross’d  the  harriers  at  a bound, 

And  wild  and  haggard  look’d  around. 

As  dizzy,  and  in  pain  : 

And  all,  upon  the  armed  ground, 

Knew  William  of  Deloraine  1 
Each  ludye  sprung  from  seat  with  speed  ; 

Vaulted  each  marshal  from  his  steed ; 

“ And  who  art  thou,”  they  cried, 

“Who  hast  this  battle  fought  and  won?” — 

His  plumed  helm  was  soon  undone — 

“ Cranstoun  of  Teviot-side  ! 

For  this  fair  prize  I’ve  fouglit  and  won,”— 

And  to  the  Ladye  led  her  son. 

XXV. 

Full  oft  the  rescued  boy  she  kiss’d, 

And  often  press’d  him  to  her  breast ; 

For,  under  all  her  dauntless  show. 

Her  heart  had  throbb’d  at  every  blow; 

Yet  not  Lord  Cranstoun  deignM  she  greet, 
n'hough  low  he  kneeled  at  her  feet. 

Me  lists  not  tell  what  words  were  made, 

W’hai  Douglas,  Home,  and  Howard,  said — 

— For  Howard  was  a generous  foe — 

And  how  the  clan  united  pray’d 
The  Ladye  would  the  feud  forego. 

And  deign  to  bless  the  nuptial  hour 
Of  Cranstoun’s  Lord  and  Teviot’s  Flower. 

XXVI. 

She  look’d  to  river,  look’d  to  hill, 

Thought  on  the  Spirit’s  prophesy. 

Then  broke  her  silence  stern  and  stifl. — 

“ Noi  you,  but  Fate,  has  vanquish’d  me  ; 

Their  influence  kindly  stars  may  shower 
On  Tevint’s  tide  and  Branksome’s  tower, 

For  pride  is  quell’d,  and  love  U free.”— 

She  look  fair  Margaret  by  the  hand, 

Who,  breathless,  trembling,  scarce  might  stand ; 

That  hand  loCransioun’s  lord  gave  she : 

" As  I am  true  to  thee  and  thine, 

Do  thou  be  true  to  me  and  mine  ! 

* I Pint  Etlition, " In  vaht—ht  win  t haute,  holy  Friar.”) 

» fOriy.— '•  Unheard  lie  ptayt . — 'tit  o'er,  'tie  o'erP‘1 
! The  sjicctrmi  apparition  of  a livinc  pertna 


This  clasp  of  love  oar  bond  shall  be; 

For  this  is  your  betrothing  day, 

And  all  these  noble  lords  shall  stay, 

To  grace  it  with  their  company.”— 

XXVII. 

All  as  they  IcA  the  listed  plain, 

Much  of  the  story  she  did  gain ; 

How  Cranstoun  fought  with  Deloraine, 

And  of  his  page,  anuof  the  Book 
Which  from  the  wounded  knight  he  took; 

And  how  he  sotight  her  castle  high, 

That  morn,  by  help  of  gramarye; 

How,  in  Sir  William’s  armoor  dight. 

Stolen  byhi.spage,  while  slept  theknighc 
He  took  on  him  the  single  fi^ht. 

But  half  his  tale  ho  left  unsaid. 

And  linger’d  till  he  join’d  the  maid.— 

Cared  not  the  Ladye  to  betray 
Her  mystic  arts  in  view  of  day; 

But  well  she  thought,  ere  midnight  came, 

Of  that  strange  page  the  pride  to  tame, 

From  his  fniil  hands  the  Book  to  save, 

And  send  it  back  to  Michael’s  grave. — 

Needs  not  to  tell  each  tender  word 

’Tw'ixt  Margaret  and  'twixt  Cranstoun’s  lord* 

Nor  how  she  told  of  former  woes, 

And  how  her  bosom  fell  and  rose. 

While  he  and  Musgrave  bandied  blows.- 
Needs  not  these  lovers’  wys  lo  tell : 

One  day,  fair  maids,  you  11  know  them  well. 

, XXVIII. 

William  of  Deloraine,  some  chance 
Had  waken’d  from  his  deathlike  trance; 

And  taught  that,  in  the  listed  plain. 

Another,  in  his  arms  and  shield. 

Again.st  fierce  Musgrave  axe  did  wield, 

Under  the  name  ol  Deloraine. 

Hence,  to  the  field,  unarm’d,  he  ran. 

And  hence  his  presence  scared  the  clan, 

Wlio  held  him  for  some  fleeting  wraith,? 

And  not  a man  of  blood  and  breath. 

Not  much  this  new  ally  beloved. 

Yet,  when  he  saw  what  hap  had  proved, 

He  reeled  him  right  hearttlie : 

He  would  not  waken  old  debate. 

For  he  was  void  of  rancorous  hate. 

Though  rude,  and  scant  of  courtesy; 

In  raicl.s  he  spilt  but  seldom  blood, 

Unless  when  men-at-arms  withstood, 

Or,  as  was  meet,  for  deadly  feud. 

He  ne’er  bore  grudge  for  stalwart  blow, 

Ta’en  in  fair  fight  from  eallant  foe : 

And  so  ’twa.s  seen  of  him,  e’en  now. 

When  on  dead  Musgrave  he  look’d  down  ) 
Grief  darken’d  on  his  rugged  brow, 

'Though  half  disguised  with  a frown ; 

And  thus,  while  sorrow  bent  his  head, 

His  foeman’s  epitaph  he  made. 

XXIX, 

“Now,  Richard  Musgrave,  liesl  thou  here  I 
I ween,  my  deadly  etieniy ; 

For,  if  I slew  thy  brother  dear 
Thou  slew’s!  a sister’s  son  to  me ; 

And  when  1 lay  in  dungeon  dark, 

Of  Naworth  Castle,  Tong  months  three, 

'Till  ransom’d  for  a thousand  mark. 

Dark  Musgrave,  it  was  long  of  thee. 

And,  Musgrave,  could  our  fight  be  tried. 

And  thou  wert  now  alive,  as  I, 

No  mortal  man  should  us  divide, 

Till  one,  or  both  of  us,  did  die : 

Yet  rest  thee  God  I for  well  I know  ' 

1 ne’er  shall  find  a nobler  foe. 

In  all  the  northern  counties  here, 

Whose  word  is.  Snaffle,  spur,  and  spear, § 

Thou  wert  the  best  to  follow  gear! 

’Twas  pleasure,  os  we  look’d  behind, 

To  see  now  thou  the  chase  could’st  wind, 

( ” TT»  liu»<l»,  th«l  ew  Ome  to  Ikrvick  fonh  do  koar, 

Ilirt  for  (titir  blur.oii  luvl,  «he  MuinW,  fiti 
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Cheer  the  dark  blood-hoand  on  his  way. 
And  with  the  bu^Ie  roitae  the  fray  !* 

Fd  ^ve  the  lands  of  Deloraine, 

Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  agaw.”— t 

XXX. 

So  mourn’d  he,  till  Lord  Dacre’s  band 
Were  bowning  back  to  Cumberland, 

They  raised  brave  Musgrave  from  the  field, 
And  laid  him  on  his  bloody  shield  ; 

On  levell’d  lances,  four  and  four, 

By  turns,  the  noble  burden  bore. 

Before,  at  times,  upon  the  gale. 

Was  heard  the  Minstrel’s  plaintive  wail ; 
Behind,  four  priests,  in  sable  stole. 

Sung  requiem  for  the  warrior’s  soul : 
Around,  the  horsemen  slowly  rode ; 

With  trailing  pikes  the  ^armen  trode; 
Anti  thus  the  pliant  knight  they  bore. 
Through  Lidclesdale  to  Leven's  shore ; 
Thence  to  Holme  Coltramc’s  lofty  nave, 
And  laid  him  in  his  father’s  grave. 


Tire  harp’s  wild  notes,  though  hush’d  the  song, 
The  mimic  inarch  of  death  prolong ; 

Now  s^ms  it  far,  and  now  a-near, 

Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 

Now  seems  some  mountain  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valley  deep ; 

Seems  now  as  if  the  Minstrel’s  wail, 

Now  the  sad  requiem,  loads  the  gale ; 

Last,  o’er  the  warrior  s closing  grave, 

Rung  the  full  choir  in  choral  stave. 

After  due  pause,  they  bade  him  tell. 

Why  he,  who  touch’d  the  harp  so  well, 

Should  thus,  with  ill-rewarded  toil, 

Wander  a poor  and  thankless  soil, 

When  the  more  generous  Southern  Land 
W'ould  well  requite  his  skilful  hand. 

The  Aged  Harper,  howsoe’er 
His  only  friend,  nis  harp,  was  dear, 

Liked  not  to  hear  it  rank’d  so  high 
Above  his  flowing  poesy : 

Less  liked  he  still,  that  scornful  leer 
Mleorued  the  land  be  loved  so  dear; 

High  was  the  sound,  as  thus  again 
The  Bard  resumed  ms  minstrel  strain. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 


Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  mv  native  land ! 

Whose  heart  hath  ne^er  within  him  bum’d, 
As  home  his  footsteps  be  hath  turn’d. 

From  wandering  on  a foreign  strand ! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mant  him  well; 
For  him  no  Minstrel  raptures  swell ; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  nis  wealth  as  wish  can  claim ; 


Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  irum  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonour’d,  and  unsung. 

II. 

O Caledonia ! stern  and  wdld. 

Meet  nurse  for  a poetic  child ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shagw  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires ! what  mortal  hand 
Caii  e’er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand ! 

Still,  as  I view  each  wclT-Known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 
Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 
And  thus  1 love  them  belter  suil, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow’s  streams  still  let  me  stray, 
Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way ; 
Still  u*el  the  breeze  down  Etirick  break, 
Although  it  chill  my  wither’d  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviol  Stone,? 

Though  there,  forgot  ton  and  alone, 

The  Bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

III. 

Not  scorn’d  like  me  ! to  Branksome  Hall 
The  Minstrels  came,  at  festive  call  : 

Trooping  they  came,  from  near  and  far, 

The  jovial  priests  of  mirth  and  war; 

Alike  for  feast  and  fight  prepared. 

Battle  and  banquet  both  they  shared. 

Of  late,  before  each  martial  clan, 

They  blew  their  death-note  in  the  van. 

But  now,  for  every  nierry  mate, 

Rose  the  portcullis’  iron  grate : 

They  sound  the  pipe,  they  strike  the  string, 
They  dance,  they  revel,  and  they  sing. 

Till  the  rude  turrets  shake  and  ring. 

. IV. 

Me  lists  not  at  this  tide  declare 
The  splendour  of  the  spousal  rite, 

How  muster'd  in  the  chapel  fair 
Both  maid  and  matron,  squire  and  knight; 
Me  lists  not  tell  of  owches  rare. 

Of  mantles  green,  and  braided  hair, 

And  kirtles  liirr’d  with  miniver; 

What  plumage  w'aved  the  altar  round, 

How’  spurs  and  ringing  chainlets  sound  : 

And  hard  it  were  for  bard  to  speak 
The  changeful  hue  of  Margaret’s  check; 

That  lovely  hue  which  comes  and  flies, 

As  awe  and  shame  alternate  rise ! 

V. 

Some  bards  have  sung,  the  Ludye  high 
chapel  or  altar.came  not  nigh  ; 

Nor  durst  the  rites  of  spousal  f^aco. 

So  much  she  fear’d  each  holy  place. 

False  slanders  these:— I trust  right  w'cU 
She  wrought  not  by  forbidden  spell  ;§ 

For  mighty  words  and  signs  have  power 


* TW  p«n«it  of  Rordor  raaniuitcr*  wai  (iillnwcd  lir  Uio  injured 
fttlf  Bad  Im  frierHia  with  blond-houiuLi  uml  tmclc  horn,  unci  woe 
c»ltad  Ike  Aor  trod,  tie  wa*  entiileil,  if  hi<  iI<hi  emilil  imne  the 
fittoi,  lo  follow  Iho  invaden  iniu  the  uptHuiU*  kinfiliim  ; a privi> 
IvB  wUeli  often  oecruioneO  blooiUtto,).  In  lulilition  (n  wbnt  haa 
Wb  Biid<ji'llK!  bWiod-liuuniJ,  I may  aiM,  timt  iii>!  wri,<  kept 
ap  by  Um  Bsecietich  lamily  on  (heir  Uurder  i-ttnled  irll  wittiin  (lie 
(Mil  eeatary.  A perMn  wan  alive  within  (U^  memor}'  i^f  mnn, 
wh*  maanwricd  ai 


Mood-^und  heinr  kept  nt  in  E( 

for  winiBe  mBinleiiiiTicu  Inc  tenuiit  h.nl  nil  iillownnce 


SIbbL  A(  thal  tiote  theaheep  were  ali«uy«  wulehe.)  ut  nialiL 
DpBB  0oe  oeeaiMD.  whr.*n  Um  duty  had  fiiihni  on  llie  namilur, 
B bA  hB  becBCHc  exIiauatMl  with  fatiint..',  and  fell  u.'iti'iq)  upon 
a laalL  R"ar  aVO'riaiBg.  Buddeidy  hn  was  nwakeiiisl  ihe  tread 
w tire  Sien.  well  mounted  Hiid  anneit,  i di;  tinak* 
of  the- htlL  Thi'y  alotH'T-d  mid  luriliml  at  the 
IV  waajt|a>  for  bmken  to  Hf'niit  tlio  rlmiU'C  oftheir 
qafljSsnr  bC  uI'iIm-oi,  in  epiU;.  leuia-d  froin  hia 

and  tbsihoitliard.  leized  him  by  tin-  k tt  lie  wore 

Maa  ha  wbmI  ; oiKi,  aeftiRg  hia  foot  upon  ht>  l«>dy,  {nilled  ii  till 

yaek«.a«dearr>MitRWBy  with  him.  They  rode  ntf  at  the  sal- 
; aa«L  the  aheflKrd  «viin|[r  the  alarm,  (hr  blood  hmind  waa 
' iooBB,  BoorUts  |isa|{iK  io  the  nei^'libourhood  alonncd. 


a BBalt  R.-ar  avo-r 
anMkBndMB 


The  marauder*,  however,  oacaped,  notwithatandiipr  a sharp 
pursuit  Thus  circwndunce  aervea  to  show  I ow  very  long 
the  licenae  of  the  Borderers  continued  in  aome  decree  to  niaiufeat 
itaclf. 

♦ r*  The  style  of  the  old  lomancm  haa  been  very  aucceaa- 
fully  imitated  in  the  whole  of  this  acene  { and  the  speech  of 
Doliiraino,  wlio,  rouaed  trom  hia  bt-d  of  sickneaa,  niiliea  into 
the  iiala,  and  aimntrophizoa  Ida  fallen  enemy,  brought  to  our  ^ 
collection,  as  well  fniin  tlw  iieculiar  turn  of  e.xptoaaion  in  its 
cominencitment  a.s  m tlie  tone  of  aeniimenta  which  it  conveya, 
some  of  ilie  junebret  orationn  of  the  Mart  Irihur,"— Critical 
Review.']  . , 

: ITIic  line  “ Still  Uaj  my  head,"  Ac.,  waa  not  in  the  fi«t  edi- 
tion —Ed.)  . , - , , 

f Popular  belief,  tliough  contrary  to  the  docinnea  oflhe  Crouch, 
made  a favouniblc  distinction  betwixt  niasiciana,  and  nerroman- 
wrs.  or  wizards ; the  former  were  DU{ijio«ed  to  command  U»e  evil 
■pints,  and  the  latter  to  serve,  or  at  least  to  be  in  league  and  com- 
pact with,  Ihnre  enemies  of  mankind.  Tlie  arts  of  aului-ciitig 
tho  demons  were  manifold  ; aometimi*s  the  fiends  were  iiciually 
swindled  by  tbe  mngii'iant,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  bargain  betwixt 
one  of  their  number  and  the  poet  Virgil.  Tbd  clasatcal  readSf 
wQI  doubtleas  be  curioua  to  peruse  this  anecdote 
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O’er  sprites  in  planetary  hour : 

Yet  scarce  I praise  thejr  venturous  part. 

Who  tamper  with  such  dangerous  art. 

Hut  this  for  faithful  truth  1 say, 

The  Ladye  by  the  altar  stood, 

Of  sable  velvet  her  array, 

.And  on  her  head  a crimson  hood. 

With  pearls  embroider’d  and  entwined. 
Guarded  with  gold,  with  ermine  lined ; 

A merlin  sal  upon  her  wrist,* 

Held  by  a leasli  of  silken  twist. 

VI. 

The  8])ousal  rites  were  ended  soon : 

’Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon. 

And  in  the  lofty  arched  hall 
Wa.s  spread  the  gorgeous  festival. 

Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshall’d  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 

Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 

The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share : 

O’er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 

And  princely  peacock’s  gilded  train, t 
Ami  o’er  the  hoar-head,  garnish’d  brave,t 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary’s  wave  ;§ 

O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison. 

The  priest  liad  spuke  his  benison. 

Then  ro.se  the  riot  and  the  din, 

Above,  beneath,  without,  within  ! 

For,  from  the  lofty  balcony. 

Rung  trumpet,  shalni,  and  psajtory  : 

Tlieir  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  (mafl'd. 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh’d ; 
Whisper’d  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild, 


" Virgiliu*  wa«  at  irole  at  Tolonloii,  whore  he  wtodyed  rlyly- 
igenlly,  for  Im'  wiu  of  ^reut  unilemtamlyniro.  U|>on  a lynio,  ilie 
•colorx  bml  Ijrrenne  lo  to  play  anil  BiMjrte  them  m llie^fylil;  *, 
afior  the  u»ance  of  Itw  old  lyine.  And  thore  wa*  nl*o  Vir^iiioi 
tluiri'liyo.  nliio  wulkvneo  nmone  Ihi?  hylle*  nlle  about.  Ii  fortuni'd 
lie  spyed  ii  jirenl  bole  in  the  iyde  of  a areat  liyll.  wherein  lio  went 
HU  doi>e.  that  lie  culd  not  sec  no  more  lyjlit ; and  than  he  went  i> 
lytell  furtlK>r  Ihescin,  and  limn  he  saw  some  lycht  airayne,  and 
thnii  lie  went  fietrth  Hircyelite.  and  within  a lytell  wylc  nfier  lie 
herd  II  viiyco  that  culled.  ‘VirjMlitisi  Viitrilius  I*  and  looked 
nlioiite.  and  he  coble  nut  sec  no  Ixidy.  Tlinii  mq'd  lie,  (i.  e the 
ruler,)  ' Viryilma,  see  yo  not  the  lylyll  bordi'  lyuig  liysyde  you 
iliere  marked  with  that  word 7'  Than  answered  Virplius,  ' I sec 
tliut  iMirdu  well  ano’if  h.'  Tlie  voyco said. ' Doo awayc  tliat  iKirde. 
and  lelto  me  out  Ihoro  alle.’  Than  answcriHl  Virsiluw  to  llie 
voice  tliat  was  under  the  lytell  horde,  and  said,  * Who  art  tli'si 
tlmt  calleat  mesu)'  Than  answcml  tlio  devyll.  ‘I  am  a duvyll 
conjured  out  of  the  Ixidye  of  a corteyno  man.  and  h'inys.slied  hero 
tyll  the  day  of  judi;meiul.  witiiout  Uiut  I be  delyvered  by  the  liamiim 
of  men.  Thus.  Virffiliiu  I pray  the,  delyycr  mo  out  of  this  iwyn, 
and  I shall  she  we  unto  Cite  many  bokca  of  nettrumancyc,  and  how 
thou  slmlt  Como  by  it  ly^hlly.  and  know  tlw  imiclico  therein.  Unit 
no  man  in  the  scyonco  of  nofrumancyn  shall  iiasao  the.  And 
ninroover,  I shall  sliewc  and  enformo  tlio  no,  that  thou  sh.ilt  havn 
alle  thy  desyre,  wherohy  methinkn  it  is  a jmat  (yfle  for  so  lytyll 
n iloynr.  For  ye  may  also  thus  all  your  power  frendys  hel(ie,  ami 
make  rychti  your  onemyes.'  Thorough  tliat  trroat  pnimyso  was 
Virgilius  tompted  ; he  baddn  the  fynu  show  the  liokiM  to  liym, 
that  he  might  have  and  occupy  them  at  his  wyll ; and  so  the  fyndo 
shewed  him.  And  than  Virpilius  pulled  ofien  a horde,  and  tlH’ro 
was  a lytell  hole,  ami  thereat  wraug  the  devyll  out  like  a yell, 
and  cam  and  sUslo  before  Virgilius  IVke  a byipe  man  : whermif 
Virplius  was  nstontod  and  man'evled  creatfy  thereof,  that  so 
Itreat  a man  myirht  come  out  at  so  lytvll  a hole.  Than  sayd  Vir- 
Kilius,  ‘ •''huldo  ye  well  iNUse  into  the  fade  that  ye  cam  out  oft'— 
Yea,  I sliall  well.'  said  the  ilevyl.— ' I holde  the  liost  idoirim  that 
I have,  tlmt  ye  shall  not  do  it*—’  Well,'  sayd  the  devyll,  ’ tntrreio 
1 consent'  And  than  the  dcvTlI  wrantre  himiielfe  into  the  lytell 
hole  affeyne ; and  os  lie  was  tlicrcin,  Vireilius  kyvered  tlioliole 
asuync  with  tlic  horde  close,  and  so  was  the  devyll  heaylod,  and 
niv((ht  nat  there  come  out  aircn,  lail  abydeth  shytte  styll  therein. 
Than  called  the  devyll  dreilefully  to  Virfilius.  and  said,  ’ What 
have  ye  done,  Vireilius  7'— Viririlius  answereil,  ' Ahydo  there  styll 
to  your  day  apiMiintod  ;'  and  fro  thens  forth  aliyifcth  he  Uien*. 
And  so  Vinrihiu  became  very  connynge  in  the  praclyao  of  tlio 
black  scyencc." 

This  story  may  remind  the  reader  of  tlic  Arabian  talo  of  the 
Fisherman  and  tlio  imprisoned  Oeiiie ; and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
balilo,  that  many  of  (he  marvels  narrated  in  the  life  of  Viifil,  are 
of  Oriental  extraction.  Amon^  such  I am  dis(iose<l  to  n'ckoii  the 
fbllowinir  wrhimsical  account  of  the  foundation  of  Naples,  rmi- 
faininx  a curious  tlicory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  eartliqunkna 
with  which  it  is  afflicted.  Viixil.  who  was  a person  of  snllaiitry, 
had.  it  siwms,  c^niried  off  the  daughter  of  a certain  Boldan,  and 
was  anxious  to  secure  his  prize. 

**  Tton  he  llKMight  in  his  im-nde  how  he  myehte  innrye  h)T, 
and  thouaht  in  his  myiulo  In  founde  in  tlie  middi.is  nf  the  see  a 
fayer  towne.  with  arcat  laiides  beloiiayiu.’e  to  it ; and  so  lai  did  by 
his  cuiinynao.  and  called  it  Naimlls.  And  the  fandacyoii  of  it  was 
of  . and  in  that  town  of  Naiielli  ha  made  a tower  with  idi 
coniera,  and  in  tbi-  toppo  he  set  an  apell  upon  an  vron  yarde.  and 
no  man  culde  pull  away  that  ai>ell  without  he  brake  it ; and  tlio* 
roualM  that  yren  tot  ho  a bolte,  and  in  that  Uilte  set  ho  a easn. 
And  be  beoxe  Um  apell  by  Uu  slauk  ui>oa  a cbeyne,  and  so  hahe- 


To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smiled. 

The  hooded  hawksL  high  perch’d  on  beam. 

The  clamour  join’d  with  whistling  scream. 

And  flapp’d  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells. 

In  concert  with  the  stag-hounds’  yells. 

Round  go  the  flasks  of  ruddy  wine, 

From  Bourdeau.x,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine; 

Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply, 

And  all  is  mirth  and  revelry. 

yn. 

The  Goblin  Page,  omitting  still 
Noitpportunity  of  ill, 

Strove  now.  while  blood  ran  hot  and  high. 

To  rouse  debate  and  jealousy ; 

Till  Conrad,  Lord  of  VVolfenstein, 

. By  nature  fierce,  and  warm  with  wine, 

And  now  in  humour  highly  cross'd. 

About  some  steeds  his  band  had  lost. 

High  words  to  words  succeeding  still. 

Smote,  with  his  gauntlet,  stout  Hunthill  ;il 
A hot  and  hardv  Rutherford, 

Whom  men  called  Dickon  Draw-the-sword. 

He  took  it  on  the  page’s  saye, 

Hunihill  had  driven  these  steeds  away. 

Then  Howard.  Home,  and  Douglas  rose, 

Tlic  kindling  discord  to  compo^  : 

Stern  Rutherford  right  little  said. 

But  bit  his  glove, U and  shook  his  head. — 

A fortnight  thence,  in  Inglewood. 

Stout  Conrade,  cold,  and  drench’d  in  blood, 

His  bosom  gored  with  many  a wound, 

Was  by  a woodman’s  lyine- dog  found; 

••ih  it  still.  And  when  tho  cini«  styrreth,  so  shuldo  the  towne  of 
Naiidl<i  ipinke  ; and  whan  the  brake,  than  shuidu  the  towne 
siiiKo.  Whim  li  ‘ had  made  an  ende.  he  letto  call  it  NapclU." 
'rills  iiptH-iiis  III  have  been  nn  article  of  current  belief  dunof  tbe 
niiildic  HSi's,  as  aiipean  from  the  statutes  of  the  order  Du  Aint 
Esprit  au  droit  dtflr.  instiiuii<«l  in  I3S‘A  A chapter  of  the  kni^hu 
is  appointed  to  lie  hold  iinnually  at  the  Castle  of  the  Encitanted 
m ar  ilm  imitto  of  VinnI.— .'lornrACcoN.  voL  Ii.  p.  SjS. 

* A merlin,  or  sparruw-lmwk,  was  actually  carried  by  ladm  of 
rank,  ns  a fnicun  was,  in  time  uf  iicaco.  the  constant  attendant  of 
n knichi  or  Imron.  Sec  Latham  on  Fo/conry.— Godscroft  »- 
Intos,  iliiit  when  .Mary  of  Imrraine  wa.s  resent,  she  pressed  ths 
Earl  of  Aliens  to  ndiint  a royal  intnruun  iuto  his  Castle  of  Tan- 
tnllnii.  To  this  lie  returned  no  direct  answer ; but.  as  ifapustraedn- 
zinx  n ross-hnwk,  which  sat  on  his  wnst,  ami  which  he  was  feed- 
iny  dnrine  the  Queen's  speech,  he  exclaimed.  *'  Tla*  devil's  in  tins 
f'n-edy  jfhde,  siw  will  never  t*e  full." — HtrMB's  History  nf  lAs 
House  of  Douglas,  1713,  vul.  ii.  p.  131.  Harclay  cumplniosof  the 
common  and  indecent  |iracticeufbiinffinf  hawks  and  liounds  mto 
cliiirrlies. 

* The  peacock,  it  is  well  known,  was  consnlered,  during  the 
limes  of  eliivalry,  not  merely  ns  an  exquisite  delicacy,  but  as  a 
dish  of  peculiar  solemnity.  After  boinx  roosti'd.  it  wns  orain  de- 
corated with  its  phimaxo,  and  a snongo,  Hipped  in  liehted  spinu 
Ilf  wine  was  placeil  in  its  bill.  Wlien  it  wns  iniroduceil  on  days 
of  xnmd  fiuilival,  it  whs  the  sixnal  for  the  nilventiirous  kn^hu  to 
take  iifion  tla*m  vows  to  do  some  deed  of  chivalry,  "before  the 
(leneock  and  the  lailics." 

1 TIm>  boar's  head  wns  olso  a usual  dish  of  feudal  snlenihstK.*^ 
Scotland  it  was  sometimes  surruundcil  with  litllo  bannurs,  d^ 
iilnyiiix  the  coloimi  and  achievements  of  tho  baron  at  w huso  boaid 
It  wns  servfHl— PiSKKRTOM'8  History,  vol.  i p.  *33. 

$ There  are  often  tlixhis  of  wild  swuns  upon  i^L  Mary's  LaJke, 
nt  the  head  of  the  river  Yarrow  • 
n The  Rutherfords  of  Hunthill  wero  an  ancient  rac«  of  Bonier 
loiirdt.  whose  names  occur  in  history,  sometimes  as  defiMidni; 
the  frontier  axainsi  the  Ei.xlish,  sometimes  as  disturfainr  the  peace 
of  their  own  country.  Dickon  Draw*the  sword  was  son  to  the 
ancient  warrior,  called  in  tradition  the  Cock  of  Hunthill,  leoaark- 
able  for  lendinx  into  battle  nine  suns,  xallant  warriors,  all  suos 
nf  tlie  oxiul  chaniiiion.  .Mr.  Rutherford,  late  of  New  York,  ia  a 
letter  to  the  eilitor,  soon  after  those  sunrs  were  first  publtshad, 
iiuoteil,  when  unwanls  of  eixhty  years  old,  a ballad  aiipemitly 
iIh'  same  willi  llic  Raid  of  (lie  Kcid.siiuarc,  but  which  apparenUs 
is  lust,  except  tho  followinx  linos 

" Raokt  Kiiilimiiri]  hs  wu  fu’  Moot, 

VVllh  all  titanln*  rmahlta  about, 

Rs  tarmixht  the  lailtof  7e.lbrash(  oat. 

Aim!  bautdly  Ibuxtit  UmK  day." 

*T  To  bite  the  tliiimh,  or  tlio  xiove.  seems  not  lo  hava  ba«m  cob 
sidered,  upon  the  Oorder,  as  a foslurn  uf  eontempt,  though  so 
used  hr  8liaksp<‘arn,  but  as  a pleilxe  of  mortal  rrvcnxo.  it  i«  yti 
rememliered.  that  a yoiinx  xentlomnn  of  Toviotdalo.  on  the  iihbb- 
inx  aher  a hard  drinkinx  Imut.  olwervetl  tlial  he  had  bitten  his 
xlovo.  Ho  instant!  V demanded  nf  his  companion,  with  whtMn  be 
had  rtuorrelleri  7 and  leaminxthat  lio  had  had  words  with  one  of 
the  parly,  insisted  on  instant  satisfaction.  asscrtin«,  that  thutiyb 
he  remembered  tinihine  of  the  Hiipute,  yet  he  wns  sure  he  oesw 
would  hatro  bit  his  slove  unlnst  lie  bad  received  some  unpardoaa 
hie  insult.  He  foil  in  the  duel,  which  was  foufht  near  SeUtirit 
in  irai. 

* ISss  Wortswortii’i  Yarrow  Virilrd, 

" Tbr  Ssran  oo  adll  iiL  Mary’s  Laks 
Elosta  doubk,  Ssran  awl  dtadow.’*— £d.] 
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LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


nnknotra  the  manner  of  his  death, 

Gone  was  his  brand,  both  sword  and  sheath ; 
Boi  ever  from  that  lime,  ’twas  said. 

That  Dickon  wore  a Cologne  blade. 

VIII. 

The  dwarf,  who  fear’d  his  master’s  eye 
Might  his  ibul  treachery  espie. 

Now  sought  the  castle  buttery, 

Where  many  a yeoman,  bold  and  free, 

ReveJl'd  as  merrily  and  well 
As  those  that  sat  in  lordly  selle. 

WatiTInlinn,  there,  did  frankly  raise 
The  pledge  to  Arthur  Fire- the- Braes  ;• 

And  he,  as  by  bis  breeding  bound. 

To  Howard’s  merry-men  sent  it  round. 

To  quit  them- on  the  English  side, 

Red  Roland  Forster  loudly  cried, 

‘’A  deep  carouse  to  yon  fair  bride!”— 

At  every  pledge,  from  vat  and  pail, 

Foam’d  forth  in  Hoods  the  nut-brown  ale ; 
WTiOe  shout  the  riders  every  one ; 

Such  day  of  mirth  ne’er  cheer’d  their  clan, 
Smee  old  Buccleiich  the  name  did  gain, 

When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta’en.t 

Tw  wily  page,  with  vengeful  thought, 
Mtnember’d  him  of  Tinlinn’s  yew, 

And  swore,  it  should  be  dearly  bought 
^ai  ever  be  the  arrow  drew.  • 

Firat,  he  the  yeoman  did  molest, 


With  bitter  gibe  and  taunting  jest ; 

Told,  how  lie  fled  at  Solway  strife. 

And  how  Hob  Armstrong  cheorid  his  wife; 
Then,  shunning  still  his  powerful  arm, 

At  unawares  he  wrought  him  harm  ; 

From  trencher  stole  bis  choicest  cheer. 

Dash'd  froin  his  lips  his  can  of  beer; 

Then,  to  his  knee  sly  creeping  on, 

With  bodkin  pierced  him  to  the  bone  : 

Thi!  vonoiTi’d  wound,  and  festering  joint, 
r.ong  after  rued  that  bodkin’s  point. 

The  startled  yeoman  swore  and  spurn’d, 

And  board  and  Hogons  overiurn’d. 

Riot  and  clamour  wild  began ; 

Buck  to  the  hall  the  Urclnn  ran ; 

Took  in  a darkling  nook  his  post, 

And  grinn’d,  and  mutter’d,  ’’Lost!  lost!  lost  !”t 

By  this,  the  dame,  leal  farther  fray 
fSnmild  mar  the  concord  of  the  day, 

Had  bid  the  Min;<trds  tune  their  lay 
Ami  first  slept  forih  old  .Albert  Grmiiie, 

The  Alm.strel  of  that  ancient  name  :< 

W'as  none  wlio  struck  the  harp  so  well, 

Within  the  Land  Debutenhle ; 

W’ell  frienditd,  too,  his  hardy  kin, 

W'lioever  lost,  were  sure  to  win : 

They  souttlit  tlie  beeves  that  made  their  broth. 

In  .‘'’eoilnnd  and  in  Eiiglaml  both. 

In  lioinely  guise,  ns  nnture  b.ide, 

His  Bimplu  song  the  Borderer  said. 


Pwioo  bewinftbiv  rr>dou()table  nam  df.  guerre  wm  an 
**  Thufle«hopc,  in  LiddcMlalo.  He  uccunt  in 

b?  8ooU  oraatchdl<i.  who  publiNlu  d,  in 
^itmU.'Xerg  qftke  Rffht  Honourable  name  ^Sr.atl, 
Pwfct^wnoaipmntMs  orifin  nf  ihat  nam<e  'two  brt!ll)n!M, 
bating:  been  baniciied  I'roni  that  country  lor 
came  to  Ranklclmm.  in  KttnVk  Forwt, 
^mtsebyiwr.  wboM  arunc  ww  Bryilone.  n'ceivoil  Kicni  joy- 
y.<o  »tc<«ui>  of  tbeir  akill  in  winding  thi>  Imrn.  anti  in  tin- 
gmvUntt  of  the  chMC.  Kenneth  .MacAlpin,  t|n-n  Kin^r  of 
unonyier  to  hunt  in  the  niyaJ  forost.  anil  (mr^iii'ii 
ISti***  ptn'k  heoeli  to  the  flen  now  called  Eur.kcli'urh, 
^isu  iniW^  ahor*  the  junction  of  fiankh  burn  wiih  ihe  river 

A i Y.*  I 


r_i7T  Hto  iI»  aUiod  at  harj  and  the  Kme  and  hb  at- 

•*'«  r"Oow«l  on  horaebAek,  were  thrown  otit  hy  the 
pjjjoi  tlir  hdl  and  the  morara.  John,  one  of  the  brethren 
^ had  folio  wad  the  chaie  on  foot ; and  now  coininit 

bt'iii?B  man  ol'ifa-at  •injiif-th 
tiawlifanan  hi»  back. and  mn  with  hipt  biirdcii  aliout 
i^aap  hill,  to  a 'idtwe  called  Crara-Cruaa,  wlicre 
imltao,  and  Laid  the  buck  at  the  aovcreixii'i  feet.  • 

“IlKdMr  h«inaeDr«*M  In  that  ploeo, 

4t  bU  Mayacy’*  demand, 

Tha  iohn  M (jatlovay  ran  apse*, 

Ani  frichr<l  water  In  hli  hand. 

TOC  Kin/c  ill!  w a«h  Inbi  a dbh. 

Awl  Otllovay  John  he  wc4  J 
*H  Mad,  ‘ Tlijr  name  now  aftiir  Ihk 
Shall  teir  be  caltod  Joho  ScoU. 

“*TV  fonot  aikl  the  dear  (ber^o, 

„ "«  coiTiinit  to  ihy  hand ; 
ra  Umb  Uiklt  nra  iba  nin^bo, 

U Unu  cfcef  command ; 

Ari  (a  ilw  Laca  thou  otoulljr  bicagfat 
To  a*  op  tlai  otoap  heucli, 

Tw  daaOMttan  ewer  ohall 
mJoba  SooU  In  Bnckoeletieii.' 


Seedtail  no  Bnokeltoeh  wai  than, 

0»  ImcA  in  the  clrtich  wae  «laln ; 
Jj^'iaenf  at  Am  they  did  appear, 

aioon  and  gtareto  thair  arroathey  becur. 
'***  ?”*\*”Pt»-r(ef».  end  huminfdwm, 
tbeir  oediinint  fmm  huiiiliiy  came; 


. I w ^ fewae  v«ee^-eea«  ei 

their  oediinlnf  fmm  huiiiliiy  came 
Mm.  end  MT&,  the  book  doth  oay, 
iWB  fnaal  Uiem  both  tailo  one  day.” 


WatPi  Buiendtit. 


aoOT  have  been  aitered,  and  now  allude  fe#* 
UM  liantni?,  whether  real  or  f^uloti*.  'Ilie  family 

the  honidinld  ef  the  Comte  ib  FVdx  ex- 


wm,  , -fa,.,  iiw  ,kfiik»>u  ™ um  u.uTm>  <w  roix  ex- 

**  amupH  The  hall-Are  had  waxed  low,  and  wood 
The  Anight  aiam  ifown  to  ih*  court-yanl,  wlwre  rtnod 
vv  2?"’?’  ■*’*1  the  animal  and  burden,  and,  cerryint  him 

••*?**«. — " * ■'  " • 


■w^.  tamWod  hint  into  the  chimney  with  lii*  hecU 

■ maaae  {wwaatiy,  mach  appUudod  by  the  Count  and  all  the 

**  Pabtaff  would  hare  aeiiL  The  rocalion  por- 
oortoren  may  lie  liwilAed  on  the  luUuvity  of  ihe  moot 
For  the  Greciane  In  old  time,  and  ooeh  bar- 
^ * «■* **'•  *'•’  ®*' *1**  Inhalilieil  the  bhinda, 

*“  •iKther  in  ohlpo,  became  theerew 
S* 5* **"“*'*'*  of  raon  pubianl  men,  both  to  aortoh 

” letcn  t»  PMinlHnnae  bf  lha  weak } and  (aliini  upon  toww 


now  lirnr  Or,  upon  a Ivnil  azure,  a mullet  betwixt  two  crwicents 
of  Ilw  fii'hl,  HI  uHiliiion  to  which,  they  fomicrlf  iKjro  in  Ilw  tielil 
a hiintinf-hoMi.  Tlie  Rnpi>orii:fn.  now  two  iHilnit,  were  formerly 
a bouisd  mill  hock.  or.  nmirdinp  lo  the  oJil  tornH,  a Ann  of  Uath 
tiiiii « hari  qf  f;r<r.ce.  The  faniilyof  Scott  of  Howposley  ami 
Thirlcefaino  long  rctninud  tho  buele-hom ; they  al»o  carrictl  a 
hciit  Imjvv  uiid  arrow  in  the  vinixter  cnntle.  perhap*  a*  a ilifTerciirc. 
It  jj*  wuil  tin;  motto  was.— Be«/  ridhifr  bymoonlit^hl,  in  allusion 
lo  the  erc‘«cfni«  on  the  shu  lil.  and  iM.'rhai>8  to  Ihn  hubiin  of  tlioim 
who  Thu  iiiuito  now  given  j«  Amo,  applyinf  to  theic- 

iii'ih*  siipiHJtfcrw, 

I [“  The  uppcumnce  and  dn>«)i  of  the  company  AMtcmbled  in 
Ihf!  fhais-1,  mill  the  di'scnplion  of  llui  siilncguiint  teuat,  in  wltich 
tlie  tiiMiml,,  and  hawks  nrv  nol  ttio  leant  imjiortaiit  iN'raunftgea  of 
the  drama,  are  ngatn  happy  iinitniioiiii  of  ilmse  aulhon,  tVnm 
vvIhc'O  rich  hul  uiipoliiihcd  ore  Mr-  Scott  luu  wrought  much  of  hw 
inirtt  c\<nustto  iniuccry  and  de-crij>tion.  A sfieiciy.  such  a*  that 
BXKCiulilcd  in  Krait.\liiilin  Cinillc,  niilanietl  with  national  pnyuili- 
rc.-i.  imd  h(;atcd  with  wine,  w.'cnix  to  have  rontaiiieil  in  itselt  siif- 
fii'H'iit  Minis  iifspontitmHHU  disorder ; hut  tlu;  Euhjiii  pace  ig  well 
iitliiHiuci-d.  as  iipiilyiiiE  a torch  to  ihi*  nniss  of  cimiliuftiblca. 
(iimrriil*.  highly  chiirnclertslic  iif  Uonh-r  mauiicix,  Uiih  in  their 
cause  atnl  Ilw  niamii-r  in  which  ihcy  ure  sup(sirtiil.  ennne,  a*  well 
amoim  the  kinlly  encsts,  a.s  the  yeomen  atoeinblcd  in  the  wittery.** 
— VrMcai  R'vkie,  ISO.?  j 

§’*  John  (■rtthaiiie,  acii'in!  son  tifMalia,  Earl  CifMimteifh.  com  • 
monly  sirniiuicd  Juhn  tpilli  iJie  liilvhl  .Stco/d.  ujvon  nome  dis- 
pleasure risen  aeuinst  him  at  court,  retircit  with  many  of  his  clan 
and  kindred  iiiio  i1k>  English  Btirdere,  in  thi;  niiini  of  Kinc  Henry 
the  Fimnh.  where  tls'v  auiilcd  thuniHclvea  : an, I many  of  their 
jX'sIerity  have  e.oiiliiiued  ihcfe  ever  since.  Mr.  Saiidfurd,  spi‘uk- 
iriir  of  tlii-m,  says,  (which  uuieed  wa.s  iipplirahlc  to  moKt  nf  the 
Ikirilerers  on  both  sidiini.)  ‘ They  were  all  aiiirk  mos*-lrooi>era,  and 
ariuiit  thieves i Biiih  to  EiiEliinil  anil  .''coilHiid  outlawed;  yet 
Hornetinie.s  r.oriiiived  at,^U>eiiuse  they  pavi:  iiileilipciice  liirth  of 
Heoi lurid,  and  would  riCM'  luu  liorsu  at  any  limn  upon  a ruHi  of 
Ihu  Eiii-'lisli  into  i^eotlanrl.  A sayinir  is  rerordcii  nf  a mother  to 
her  son,  t which  is  nowlsicmnn  pmverhjal.)  Ride,  Rotoley,  Aou^A’a 
i' thr  pot : that  is,  the  last  piece  of  ln>ef  was  in  liio  pot,  and 
therelbrc  it  was  Inch  tinin  iiir  him  to  po  and  fetch  more.’  *' — In- 
iroduction  to  the  H/sfori/  of  Cumberland. 

The  n-sidenee  of  the  (sra-im.-s  beinp  chiefly  in  Ibo  Dcbateablc 
Lnnd.  so  culled  hecanso  it  was  r.hiimerl  hy  ls>lh  kinpdums,  their 
ileprviluiions  exlundwl  Isnh  lo  Eiiylmid  and  Heotlnnil.  with  impu- 
nity ; |iir  iis  Uilli  warden*  iiccriui,li:d  llmm  tlio  pniiwr  sultywts  of 
ihi-ir  own  ;iriiie.ii,  neither  iiicliiieii  to  demand  reiinration  lor  their 
excesses  Imiii  tlw  opismile  oiric.ers,  which  would  have  Iwen  an 
acknowledpnieiit  of  his  jiirisiiiction  over  tt*em.-“S«‘  a loop  cor- 
n-sporidenct'  on  thi«  Miliii*ct  Iwlwixt  I, on!  Darn!  and  the  Enpliali 
I’rivy  Ciiunnl,  in  liitrudiiction  to  UiDtary  of  Vunitrrland.  Tho 
Ilehiileidih’  Liitid  was  flnully  dividrsi  Ix-lwixt  Enpland  and  8cot- 
luiid,  hy  cunniiia.siuiiers  apiiointer]  hy  IkuIi  nations.  I 

imfiirlifiisl,  nr  «n‘tcrimly  i'ubniiUti),  rlflol  ihcin,  bisJ  msilr  ihi»  thr  hut  meant 
of  (hisir'Urinf  ;bcina  * ui.-.tier  at  ll»t  tune  im  w In-ie  in  tlbprsce,  bol  rtihercar- 
ryinl  irlih  It  wancililiie  «i  cI-iiT'  *•  iiiniiir«t  l-y  e'-mr tlisl  ilwell  upon  the 

enminoM,  whuui.  »>  it  tv  ivrlonncl  tHi»ly,  it  it  ttlil  etuemeil  at  an 

ormuaent.  ttie  enue  i>  atej  pr'tvnt  by  mine  of  the  nnramt  fweu,  who  Imro- 
ri«re«J  torn  unottionina  «f  en*  h»  »wl  by,  <"i  «U  c«o«u  Klike,  wlielhtr  they  bo 
|l,,-evw  or  it«»  ; «s  a wjn.»  is-ytber  «-iirn.vl  t-y  euch  b>  were  atliwl,  nor  upbraid- 
e!  by  livcOe  that  vcfeiWiurtMt  l«  knixv,  Tlicy  b1m>  ratib«<J  one  tnuther,  wltliin 
tlie  tnaiu  land  I Sisl  f Ircece  iieeih  Uul  ul  1 oiuioiae,  at  the  Locrintu, 

tie:  .-l-'wcnnstisne,  »i»l  ibvite  if  ll,e  coiiiineiil  In  that  goortcr,  onio  Ihla  day. 
Mi>reov-r,  Ilia  rKtlMim  of  ae-’rlnp  Irtio  remointth  yet  whh  the  people  of  that 
cinitineii'.,  Ctum  Uieir  old  trade  uf  ilieeTUig.’’— nok&oa’  TXueydtde*.  p-  A. 
Lois). 

1 Toriuut  uota  in  the  MiostreUr.l 
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XI. 

ALBERT  QR£ME.* 

/t  was  an  English  ladye  bright, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,t) 

And  she  would  mnrrv  a Scottish  knight, 

For  Love  will  still  oc  lord  of  all. 

Blithely  they  saw  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  shone  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

But  they  were  sad  ere  day  was  done, 

Though  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Her  sire  gave  brooch  and  jewel  fine. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall ; 

Her  brother  gave  but  a flask  of  wine, 

For  ire  that  Love  was  lord  of  all. 

For  she  had  lands,  both  meadow  and  lea, 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall. 

And  he  swore  her  death,  ere  he  would  see 
A Scottish  knight  the  lord  of  all ! 

XII. 

That  wine  she  had  not  tasted  well, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 

When  dead,  in  her  true  love’s  arms,  she  fell, 

For  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all ! 

He  pierced  her  brother  to  the  heart. 

Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall : — 
So  perish  all  would  true  love  part. 

That  Love  may  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

And  then  he  took  the  cross  divine, 

(Where  the  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,) 
And  died  for  her  sake  in  Palestine. 

So  Love  was  still  the  lord  of  all. 

Now  all  ye  lovers,  that  faithful  prove, 

(The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  w’all. 

Pray  for  their  souls  who  die<l  for  love, 

For  Love  shall  still  be  lord  of  all ! 

. XIII. 

As  ended  Albert’s  simple  lay. 

Arose  a bard  of  loftier  port : 

For  sonnet,  rhyme,  and  roundelay, 

R<>nown'd  in  haughty  Henry’s  court: 

There  rung  thy  ham,  unrivall  d long, 

Fitztravcr  of  the  silver  song ! 

The  gentle  Surrey  loved  his  lyre— 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Surrey’s  fame  It 
His  was  the  hero's  soul  of  fire. 

And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name. 

And  his  was  love,  e,xul ted  high 
By  all  the  glow  of  chivalry. 

XIV, 

They  sought,  together,  climes  afar. 

And  oft,  within  sf>me  oljve  grove. 

When  even  came  with  twinkling  star, 

They  sung  of  Surrey’s  absent  love. 

Ilis  .step  the  Italian  peasant  stay’d, 

And  deem’d,  that  spirits  from  on  high, 

Round  where  ^me  hermit  saint  was  laid. 

Were  breathing  heavenly  melody; 

So  sweet  did  harp  und  voice  cpmbme,§ 

To  praise  the  name  of  Geraldine. 

XV. 

Fitztravcr!  O what  tonmie  may  say 
The  pangs  thy  faithful  bosom  knew, 

When  Surrey,  of  the  deathless  lay. 

Ungrateful  Tudor's  sentence  slew  I 
Regarales-s  of  the  tyrant’s  frown, 

His  harp  call’d  wrath  and  vengeance  down. 

* (“  It  M the  author’ll  olucct,  in  then*  tons*,  to  cxeinijlifr  the 
ilifTfrviit  tlylrt  of  hallad  narralivn  whirli  prevailml  in  tlii*  itland 
Hi  dillKnuil  ptiriiMlt,  or  in  ilifTcmit  condition*  of  loricty.  The 
tiriU  (Albert’s)  i*  romiuiued  upon  the  nido  and  timplo  model 
of  ilio  old  B<inli<r  diuic«,  and  produco*  it*  efh*ct  by  the  direct 
and  concise  imiraiivo  ofa  Iraxical  occurivneo.”— JBPloutY,  J 

* Tlii*  burden  u udopu-d.  with  mhuu  allvration,  fioui  uu  old 
Scottish  none,  ticpnninf  thu«  :~ 

H S>*i  Imn'd  hrr  hack  anintt  a ihorn, 

'The  •'III  ftiinni  f»ir  on  ( 'ar1.S»  w«’ : 

Am  then.  her  y niii  Imlie  b.ini, 

4uil  the  lyo„  (lirll  br  loel  at  a’.” 

J The  valiant  and  unfortunate  Henry  Howard.  Eorl  of  Sur- 
rey. wa»  nnaueationalily  ila’  moat  nccomplnlied  ravHliof  of  hit 
tiuia : and  htatonuou  Uiai-la)'  beauties  which  would  du  iionour  to 


He  left,  for  Naworth’s  iron  towers, 

Windsor’s  green  glades,  and  courtly  bowers. 

And  faithful  to  his  patron’s  namti. 

With  Howard  still  Fitztraver  came; 

Lord  William’s  foremost  favourite  he. 

And  chief  of  all  his  minstrelsy. 

XVT. 

riTZTRAVER.II 

’Twas  All-soul’s  eve,  and  Surrey’s  heart  beat  hij^h  ; 

He  heard  the  midnight  bell  with  anxious  start, 
Which  told  the  mystic  hour,  approaching  nigh 
When  wi.se  Cornelius  promise,  by  his  art. 

To  show  to  him  the  ladye  of  his  heart, 

Albeit  betwixt  them  roar’d  the  ocean  grim  ; 

Vet  so  the  sage  had  bight  to  play  his  parL 
That  he  should  see  her  form  in  life  and  limb. 

And  mark,  if  still  she  loved,  and  still  she  thought 
of  him. 

XMI. 

Dark  was  the  vaulted  room  of  gramarye. 

To  which  the  wi'/ard  led  the  gallant  Knight, 
Save  that  before  a mirror,  huge  and  high, 

A hallow’d  taper  shed  a glimmering  light 
On  mystic  iinpleiiienis of  magic  might; 

On  cross,  and  character,  and  talisnian. 

And  almagest,  and  attar,  nothing  bright : 

For  fitful  was  the  lustre,  pale  and  wwi. 

As  watchlight  by  the  bed  of  some  departing  man. 

XVIII. 

But  soon,  within  that  niirror  huge  and  high, 

Was  seen  a self-emitted  light  to  gleam ; 

And  forms  upon  its  breast  the  F.arl  'gan  spy. 
Cloudy  and  indistinct,  as  feverish  dream  ; 

Till,  slow  arranging,  and  defined,  they  seem 
To  form  a lordly  and  a lofty  room. 

Part  lighted  by  a lamp  with  silver  beam, 

Plac^  by  a couch  of  Agra’s  silken  loom. 

And  part  by  moonshine  ptile,  and  oart  was  hid  in 
gloom. 

XIX. 

Fair  all  the  pageant— but  how  passing  fair 
The  slender  fonn,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind  ! 
O’er  lier  white  bosom  stray’d  her  hazel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  cht'ck.  as  if  for  love  she  pined  ; 

.411  in  her  night-robe  loose  she  lav  reclined, 

And,  pen.sive,  rend  from  tablet  elmrnine. 

Some  strain  that  seeni’d  her  inmost  soul  to  find 
That  favour’d  strain  was  Surrey’s  raptured  line, 
That  fair  and  lovely  form  the  Lady  Geraldine. 

XX. 

Slow  roll’d  the  clouds  upon  the  lovely  form. 

And  swept  the  goodly  vision  all  away — 

So  royal  envy  roll’d  the  murky  storm 
O’er  mv  beloved  Master’s  glorious  day. 

Thou  jealous,  ruthless  tyrant ! Heaven  repay 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  children’s  latest  line, 

The  w’ild  caprice  of  tny  despotic  sway. 

The  gory  bridal  bed,  the  plunder’d  shrine. 

The  murder’d  Surrey’s  blood,  the  tears  of  Geraldine ! 

XXL 

Both  Scots,  and  Southern  chiefs,  prolong 
Applauses  of  Fitztraver’s  song; 

These  hated  Henry’s  name  as  death. 

And  those  still  held  the  ancient  faith. — 

Then,  from  his  seat,  with  lofty  air,  _ 

Rose  Harold,  bard  of  brave  St,  Clair; 

•St.  Clair,  who,  feasting  high  at  Home, 

Hud  with  that  lord  to  battle  come. 

Harold  was  born  where  restless  seas 

a more  potinhed  ave.  He  wtu  tielieadcd  on  Tower-hilt  in  I54S ; v 
\-irtiin  to  the  moan  jealouir  onit-nry  Vill.,  wlio  could  not  bear  vu 
ioilliant  R character  near  hm  throne. 

'I'lie  sunv  of  the  tupcMHod  bard  U fmindod  on  on  ineiflent  >oid  to 
liavo  liapiM-netl  to  Hit)  Curl  in  hi*  iravei*.  Cimreliu*  Avri|iM,  tlw 
celebrated  uidiemwt.  •Iiowed  him,  in  a tookinv-vla-’i*.  tlie  luvely 
(icnildinc.  to  wlio«e  Kirvice  lie  had  devoted  hi*  iien  and  hi* 
•word.  The  vwion  reprweiitod  her  ns  imlinposed.  and  rer.lininv 
upon  a couch,  readinv  her  lovur'a  vor«»i  by  the  light  of  a wmxop 
taper. 

f I FImt  Edit.—  ' So  *weet  Ihftr  harp  and  voietM  join.”} 

" I"  The  *«cond  •nnv.  that  of  t'ilntravor,  the  bard  of  the  accom- 
plisiicd  .Surrey,  has  inure  of  tlm  richnes*  and  pulbili  of  the  Italian 
(itH'iry,  and  is  ver>  lienntifully  written  in  a >taiua  rcacmblinc  timt 
uf  .Si*,  llicr.  J BPFhBk . J 
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Howl  round  the  storm-swept  Orcades  ;♦ 

Where  erst  St.  Clairs  held  princely  sway 
O’er  isle  and  islet,  strait  and  bav 
SuJl  nods  their  palace  to  its  fall, 

Thy  pride  and  sorrow,  fair  Kirkwall ! — 1 
Thence  oft  he  mark’d  fierce  Pentland  rave. 

As  if  grim  Odin  rode  her  wave  ; _ 

And  watch’d,  the  whilst,  with  visage  pale, 

And  throbbing  heart,  the  struggling  sail ; 

For  ail  of  wonderful  and  wild 
Had  rapture  for  the  lonely  child. 

XXII. 

And  much  of  wild  and  wondeKul 
In  the^  rude  isles  might  fancy  cull; 

For  thither  came,  in  times  afar, 

Stem  La>chlin’s  sons  of  roving  war. 

The  Norsemen,  train’d  to  spoil  and  blood. 

Skill’d  to  prepare  the  raven’s  food ; 

Kings  of  the  main  their  leaders  brave, 

Their  barks  the  dragons  of  the  wave.t 
And  therc^  in  many  a stormy  vale. 

The  Scald  had  told  his  wondrous  talc ; 

And  many  a Runic  column  high 

• n*  St-  Clain  are  of  Norman  exfmrtion.  bcin*  dwcpnctcHl  from 
‘'C'uiwB  da  CIjir,  Mcond  sun  of  Waldomo  Cuinptn  de  St. 
Ciazr,  aad  Mariraret.  daughter  U>  Kidianl  Diiko  of  Nonimndy. 

waaealU>d.  forhL«&irdcpor1m(nit.thf.S»*omlv.St.  Clair:  anilset- 
(..sa  la  .Sootiiutrl  durinf  ihe  reirn  of  Mnlcom  Caenraoru,  olilaincd 
larfe  fimnlM  of  lantl  in  Mid- Lothian. —Tlioco  domain*  weru  in- 
areued  the  lihcmlity  of  miccecfiinir  monarciM  U)  the  dcrn'oiid- 
antaaf  toe  tamily,  and  compmlrt-mkHl  tlio  l>aronit.-f  of  Konlinn, 
reaclaod.  (krwutarw.  Canioine.  ami  •c-veral  <>iIh.>d<  It  i*  aatd  a 
larvc  additma  vraa  notaimd  fnini  Kubtot  Onico,  on  tho  fidlowintr 
«MreaMoa  : The  Kina,  in  follnwinir  <l>e  cimac-  ii|>on  Pvntland  hill*, 
had  aAcs  aUarted  a “ whita  fRUiicn  dt-er,  ’ which  had  alway*  t-*ca- 
1*^  farm  4ua  huundn  : and  ho  aaked  the  rnitih'^.  who  were  o*.*>'m- 
tsi<^  aOMnd  hrm,  whether  any  of  lliciii  had  diwi.  w hich  tlx-y  tlxmirlit 
I34i;h(  lie  mnrv  sucenuful.  No  courtier  would  alhrin  ihiil  hi<  hound* 
wwe  AeetTT  man  thoae  of  the  kinif.  until  Sir  William  St.  Clair  of 
KoHiaa  oneefemonioualy  aaid.  Its  would  wanr  hi*  Ix-nd  that  hi* 
two  £i«>awite  «lnm,  Helf  and  lloUi.  would  kill  the  deer  liefore  *he 
eaaM  esnsm  the  March-hum.  The  Kiii^  in*tnnilv  caiorht  at  hi* 
eawary  olSrr,  and  betted  the  foreal  of  rentland-nill  )iirnin.*t  the 
Ulie  of  Sir  William  St,  Clair.  All  tlie  hound*  were  tied  ii|)  ex- 
ceta  aftMT  ratchea,  orslow-bounrh.  to  put  up  the  ileer  ; while  .sir 
WSbaai  8U  Clair,  imatinf  him*<-lf  in  the  be«t  aitiiation  liirslipiunir 
W prayed  deruutly  to  Clm*t,  the  lile**cd  Viryin.  uiid  ,St. 
y *rla  iiao  The  dacr  wa*  shortly  after  naised,  and  the  hound* 
akteed;  Sir  William  fullowinr  on  a gallant  «t(HHl,  to  cheer  hi* 
doCT.  The  hitul,  however,  reache«l  the  midille  of  the  brcMik,  iiixui 
wtiiH*  the  banter  threw  hiouu.>lf  from  hi*  hoisc  iu  despair.  At  thi* 
eritical  niamant.  however.  Hold  sloptMil  her  in  tlx*  hrtxik  ; and 
Ifc*?.  rmnina  up.  turned  her  Itack,  and  killinl  heron  .Sir  William's 
mdt.  TIm  Kina  descandeil  from  the  hill,  enihmeed  .Sir  William, 
IM  beaUrwed  on  him  the  land*  of  Kirklun,  Loaun  hon*e,  Karn- 
mar.  Ac.  in  free  lurextrie.  Hir  William,  in  ucknowled.-emeiit  of 
8l  Katberine'a  mtercavsion,  built  llie  cIwih'I  of  >St  Katherine  in 
the  Hopi^  the  cburchyanl  of  which  i*  still  In  In’  *e<:n.  The  hill, 
basa  tvhi^h  R4ibert  Bruce  beheld  tin*  nieinonihle  rha*«<  i*  still 
rsilnrt  ihe  Kmsr'a  Hill : and  the  place  wIn^  .Sir  William  hunted, 
■ called  the  Kniaht’s  FieW.*— .W.S.  H'liion/  tfic  h'a/nih/ of  St. 
CJmtr.b^  Kicbahd  Apodsti.’*  Hav.  Canon  of  St.  (ienrrirrt. 

Thts  adventuruus  liuntsinnn  iiiarhed  Kii/.alM'th.  daurliter  nl 
tlshrr  Spar.  Rari  of  Orkney  and  Stniiheme,  in  \vlio*o  rinhl 
their  son  Henry  wo*,  in  1379.  created  Karl  of  Orkney,  by 
Haeo,  kinsc  of  Norway.  His  title  w-n*  recurni*ed  by  Uie  Kinp* 
of  Scfllland,  and  remainerl  with  hi*  sucecMor*  until  it  wn*  an- 
nnusd  1i>  the  crown,  in  1471,  by  act  of  I’arliament.  In  exchanee 
far  tkai  entridoin,  the  raxtlo  and  domain*  of  Unven*rrair,  or 
Bar*  iwhr  nrh.  were  conferred  on  W'llliani  Sointclair,  Earl  of  Cuith- 
aesa 

* rbe  Castle  of  Kirk  wall  wa*  built  by  the  St.  Clairs,  while  RarU 
of  Orkney.  It  wras  dismantled  by  the  Earl  of  Caithnes*  about  1615, 
kavmrbe^  garrisoned  arainxt  the  yuvemment  by  Hubert  Stewart, 
aalaral  son  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney. 

It*  ruina  afPirded  a sad  subject  of  contemplation  to  John, 
Ms*ter  of  St  Clair,  who,  tlyinc  from  hi*  native  country,  on  ac- 
ernnt  of  his  share  in  the  insurrection  I7IS,  inadu  some  stay  at 
Kek«ralL 

**  I had  occasion  to  entertain  myself  at  Kirkwall  with  the  mo- 
bachoiie  pnsipert  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  cAstle,  the  seat  of  the  old 
Karls  of  Orkney  mr  ancestors  ; ond  of  a more  mclanclioly  retlec- 
tun,  of  to  fjvHt  and  noble  an  estate  a*  the  Orkney  and  Sliulland 
bleth^f  taken  from  one  of  ihem  by  Jotnim  the  Third,  for  fniill- 
ne.  a/kr  h*«  brxMher,  Alexander,  Duke  of  Allmny.  had  marrie«l  a 
daothbv  of  my  family,  and  (tir  iiruteciin?  and  di.-fcodinR  tlic  said 
Alrxarxier  aauinst  Iho  Kinir.  wlxi  wi*hi-*l  to  kill  him,  a*  ho  had 
4aar  bn  rounirest  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar  ; and  fur  which,  aflur 

* TW  uf  Rtr  Witliain  St  Clair,  on  which  he  «pMr«  K-nlpeiird  in 

•war.  vMi  a (Tvybonral  at  hi*  fret,  b siiH  lo  tin  seen  In  Ru*nii  diipcl.  1'hc 
>«u>  who  rfx'.ws  It  always  iril*  lli*  story  of  hi*  hontiiMe-inalrb.  wilh  mna  nd- 
irjtm  K*  \tr.  Hay**  aorounl ; a*  tlwl  the  Knight  of  Roaline's  fngbt  made  biui 
ywuwl,  aikj  that  In  th«  last  rmrnirocy,  be  AxMied, 

" IWn,  HaU'l,  an  ye  ii.»y. 

Of  Rn*lm  will  hwr  hi*  henn  Ihla  ftsy.” 

if  'Hi  tnapkt  lief  him  no  meat  honnir  as  a poet . the  oonelnaion  of  rha  atory 
4«a  hiia  ■01  low  etvdh.  He  w*  hi*  font  on  the  •!<«,  mvi  Uie  narrattv,  aixl 
NHt  hwD  oa  tit*  ipot,  lay  in>,b*  would  never  again  put  lii*i>eek  in  air.b  a rUi. 
i*  Mr.  Hay  •Iocs  ix*  mnitt^  lliia  eiroimtUncv,  I hope  it  i*  only  fminilatl  on 
Mr  awwhwai  ptatinv  of  ihr  boaml  oo  the  tnoonineut. 


Had  witness’d  grim  id9latiy. 

And  thus  had  Harold,  in  his  youth, 

Lenrn’d  many  a Saga’s  rhyme  uncouth, — 

Of  that  Sea- .Snake,  tremendous  curl’d. 

Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world  ;S 
Of  those  dread  Maids.ll  whose  hideous  yell 
Maddens  the  battle’s  bloody  swell ; 

Of  Chiefs,  who,  guided  through  the  gloom 
Hy  the  pale  death-lights  of  the  tomb, 

Ransack’d  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 

1’heir  falchions  wrench'd  from  corpses’  hold, 7 
Waked  the  deaf  tomb  with  war’s  alarms, 

And  bade  the  dead  arise  to  arms ! 

With  war  and  wonder  all  on  fiame. 

To  Roslin’s  bowers  young  Harold  came. 

Where,  by  sweet  glen  and  greenwood  tree. 

He  learn’d  a milder  minstrelsy; 

Yet  something  of  the  Northern  spell 
Mix’d  with  the  softer  numbers  well. 

XXIII. 

HA  BOLD. 

O listen,  listen,  ladies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I tell; 

the  forfaultrie,  he  gcofe /w//y  divorced  mv  forfbultnd  anceator’i 
aiatcr ; titough  I cannot  percuailu  myself  that  ho  had  any  misal- 
lianro  to  plead  against  a familic  in  wiioae  vein*  the  bhtoa  of  Ro- 
bert limcc  ran  oa  fresh  aa  in  hia  own  ; for  thoir  title  to  Ihccrowno 
wa*  by  a daufthler  of  David  Bruce,  son  to  Robert ; and  our  alliance 
was  by  niarryimr  a erandehild  of  the  same  Rolicrt  Bruec,  and 
daiightor  lo  the  sister  of  tiu)  same  David,  out  of  the  familie  of 
Douglas*,  which  at  that  time  did  nut  much  sultie  the  blood,  more 
tiMin  my  anccsior'a  having  not  long  before  Iwd  the  Imnourof  mar* 
ryitip  a dauahlor  of  the  King  of  Denmark's  wtio  wa*  named  FIo- 
rvntino.  and  iiaa  leit  in  tlra  town  of  Kirkwall  a noble  monument 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  times,  the  finoat  church  ever  I *aw  cniiro 
in  Sc:>iland.  I tlien  had  no  amall  reason  to  think,  in  that  unhap- 
py slate,  on  the  many  not  inc^mKideratilc  service*  rerulered  since 
to  the  myal  fantilio,  for  these  man)(  ^eon  bygone,  on  all  occasions, 
will  n llwy  stiNNl  most  in  no<yl  <>f  fnends,  which  tlM'v  iiave  thought 
theniselvo*  very  often  obliged  to  acknowledge  by  fetters  yet  ex- 
tant. and  in  n style  more  like  friends  than  soiiveraiim* ; our  at- 
tachment to  them,  without  any  other  thanks,  having  ImHight 
upon  u*  coiiMidcrabfe  losses,  and  among  Olhcrs,  that  of  our  ail  in 
Cromwell'*  time  ; and  loH  in  that  condition  wiiiiout  the  least  rv- 
ikif  exct'|>t  wliat  we  found  in  our  own  virtue.  My  fiitber  wa*  the 
only  man  of  tlie  Soots  naliun  who  had  courage  enough  lo  protest 
in  Fiirlianu’iit  ngainat  King  Wdliani's  title  lo  the  throne,  which 
wa.*  hat,  Uixl  knows  Ixiw:  and  this  at  a time  wht.-n  the  loascs  in 
the  cause  of  tlx*  rorall  familie,  and  their  usual  gratitude,  had 
sciirre  left  him  bread  lo  maintain  a numerous  familie  of  eleven 
children,  who  had  soon  allor  xprunf  up  on  him.  in  spite  of  all 
which,  he  had  honourably  persisted  in  his  principle.  I say,  Ux'se 
Jiings  conxiderLsI,  and  aOer  being  treated  as  i was,  and  in  that 
unluckie  stale,  wlien  oluec.i*  annear  to  men  in  llieir  true  liglit.  as 
at  tlie  IxHir  of  death,  ctaild  I Ixr  Vunnied  for  making  some  bitter  re- 
flections lo  myself,  and  laughing  at  the  extravagance  ami  unne- 
counlohle  humour  of  men,  and  the  singularitio  of  my  own  rase, 
(an  exile  for  thocniLseof  ihe  Btuart  family.)  wlien  I ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  greatest  crime  I.  or  my  family,  could  have  com- 
mitted. was  ixTsevering,  lo  rny  own  destruction,  in  serving  the 
royal  family  fnitlifiilly , tiHiugh  ohstinately,  afler  so  gr>?at  a sham 
ol  depression,  and  after  they  had  fieen  pleasml  todoom  me  and  my 
futnilie  to  starve.— .W.S.  .MeniolTn  nf  John,  Matter  of  St.  Clair. 

: Thu  chief*  of  tlie  FoA/ngr,  or  Scandinavian  pirate*,  assumed 
tlx-  title  of  SrrJionun^,  or  Sen-kings.  Shi(M,  in  the  inflated  lan- 
guage of  llx’  Scalds,  are  oflen  termed  Ihe  serpents  of  the  ocean. 

5 The  j’orrwMripa/ii/r,  or  Snake  of  the  Ocean,  whose  folds  fn^ 
mond  llio  earth,  is  one  of  (Iki  wildest  fictions  of  the  Edda.  It  was 
very  nearly  caught  by  the  gml  Thor,  who  went  to  flxh  for  it  with 
a hook  haiiifd  with  a hull's  head.  In  the  battle  betwixt  the  evil 
demons  and  the  di\iiiiiii.>s  of  Odin,  which  is  to  precede  Ihe  Rag- 
narockr,  or  Twilight  of  the  Uods,  thi*  Snake  is  to  act  a consph 
cuoii*  part, 

U Thesv’  were  the  Valcprhtr,  or  Scicetoni  of  the  Slain,  despatch- 
ed by  Odin  from  Valhalla,  lo  chooec  those  who  wore  to  die,  and  lo 
disirihule  tlx*  runtc-st.  They  are  well  known  to  the  English  reader, 
as  Cray's  Fatal  Sisteni. 

H The  nortliera  warriors  were  usually  entombeil  wilh  their  arms, 
and  their  otlx-r  ircasures.  Tims  Angantyr,  before  commencing 
tlie  duel  in  which  lie  wa*  slain,  stipulated,  lliat  ifhe  fell,  his  swuitl 
Tyrfing  slioiild  be  buried  with  him.  His  daughter,  Hervor,  aflur- 
ward*  took  it  from  his  tonih.  The  dialogue  which  passed  betwixt 
her  and  Angantyr's  spirit  on  this  occasion  ha*  been  oflen 
lran*lated.  ’I’fio  whole  histonr  may  be  found  in  the  Hervarar- 
Saga.  Indeed,  llie  glxMis  of  the  northern  warriors  were  not 
wont  lamely  to  mifler  their  tomlis  to  he  plundered  ; and  hence 
the  mortal  heroes  had  an  additional  temptation  to  attempt 
such  adventure*  ; for  tlicy  hold  nothing  more  worthy  of  their 
valour  than  to  encounter  supcnmtural  licin^.— BAirrHOLiNua 
De  eautit  conte>nptce  a Danit  mortit,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  9,  10.  13. 

••  I"  The  third  song  i*  intended  to  represent  that  wild  style  of 
compiMitjon  which  iirevailed  among  the  hards  of  ihu  Northern 
(fonlinent,  somewhat  softened  and  adorned  by  the  Minstrel's  re- 
sidence in  tlw  ymilh.  Wo  prefer  it,  upon  the  whole,  to  eititur  of 
the  two  funner,  anil  shall  give  it  entire  to  onr  readers,  who  will 
pruhalily  Ire  struck  with  the  poetical  effect  of  the  dremaltc  form  in- 
to which  It  is  tbixrwn,  and  of  Ihe  indirect  description  bj  which  every 
thing  is  most  expcssively  told,  without  one  word  ol  distinct  na»> 
niiivc."— JBv;n  Kv.  1 


352  . 


LAY  OP  THE  LAST  MINSTREL. 


Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay, 

That  mourns  the  lovely  llosabelle.* 

— " Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew 
And,  gentle  ladyo,  deign  to  stay ! 

Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch.t 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

" The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white ; 

To  iiicht  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 

The  fishes  have  heard  the  Water-Sprit^ 

Whose  screams  forebode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

'*  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A wet  sliroud  swathcd§  round  layde  gay ; 

Then  stay  thee,  Fair,  in  Rnvensheuch  : 

Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to  dayl” — 

*'  ’Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay’s  heir 
To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall. 

"’Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 

But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide, 

If  ’tis  not  fill’d  by  Rosabelle.”— 

O’er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 

A wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 

'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire’s  light. 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moon- beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin’s  castled  rock. 

It  ruddiedll  all  the  copse-wood  glen; 

’Twas  seen  from  Dryden’s  ctovcs  of  oak. 

And  seen  from  cavem’d  Hawthornden. 

Seem’d  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 

Where  Roslin’s  chiefs  nncoffin’d  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a sable  shroud. 

Sheathed  m his  iron  panoply. 

Seem’d  all  on  fire  within,  around. 

Deep  eacristylT  and  altar’s  pale; 

Shone  every  pillar  foliage-hound, 

And  glimmer’d  all  the  dead  men’s  mail.** 

Blazed  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blazed  every  rose-carved  buttress  fair — 

So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 

* This  wac  a rtunily  tiamc  in  the  house  of  St  Clair.  Henry  St 
Clair,  the  socniid  of  tlie  line,  married  Kufabcllo,  fourth  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Slrathcme. 

t A larite  uiui  stronir  castle,  now  niinout,  situotctl  Itetwixt 
Kirkaldy  and  Dysart,  on  a stoop  cioa,  washed  hy  tlie  Frith  i>f 
Forth.  It  was  noiileried  on  Sir  William  St  Clair,  at  a slight 
compensation  for  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  by  a charter  of  Kmc 
Joniee  III.,  dated  in  MTl,  and  is  m>w  the  property  of  Sir  Jamea 
St  Clair  Erskino,  (now  Earl  of  Rosslyn.)  mpresentativo  of  the 
family.  It  was  lone  a principal  rosideooe  of  the  Barons  of 
Kostin. 

I Jncfi,  Isle. 

i lFt>$r  Edt,  “A  wet  shroud  roU’d.’’] 

« IF/wr  Edit.  It  reddrned,"  An.  I 
U Edif.  “ Both  vnullerl  ciypl."&c.l 

**  Thebeautihil  chapel  ofKoslin  is  still  in  toleroldc  perserx-ntina 
It  was  lounded  in  iiy  William  St  Clair,  Prince  of  Orkney, 
Duke  of  Oidenburch,  Earl  of  Caithness  ond  Stnitlienru.  Lord  St. 
Clair,  Lonl  Niddesdalc,  Lord  Admiral  of  the  Scottish  Sens,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Scotland.  Lonl  Wanien  of  the  three  Marches, 
Baron  of  Koslin,  Pentland,  Pentinnd-moor.  &c..  Knijrht  of  the 
Cockle,  and  of  tlio  Garter,  (as  is  affirniM,)  Ilish  (chancellor, 
Chamberlain,  and  Lieutenant  of  Scotland.  This  loflr  person, 
whose  titJoa,  says  God-^croH,  mifht  weary  a S[>aninrd,  Imilt  the  r.os- 
t'o  of  Roslin,  where  he  residctlin  princely  splendour,  and  li>iin<l>>d 
tlie  chattel,  which  is  in  the  most  rich  and  florid  style  of  Gothic 
aroiiitecture.  Amonr  the  profuse  corvinaon  tltu  pillars  nml  buttress 
the  rose  is  frequently  introduced,  in  allusion  to  the  name,  with 
wh:ch.  however,  the  flower  has  no  crtnnexioo  ; Uto  etymology  lae 
inn  Kosslinnhe,  tlie  promontory  of  tlie  linn,  or  water-fall.  The 
chapel  is  said  to  appear  on  Are  previous  to  tho  death  of  any  of  his 
descendants.  This  supemlition  noticed  by  Slexor  in  his  Then- 
iri$m  ScotkR,  and  alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  prrtbablyof  Nurw-ceian 
derivation,  and  may  have  been  imported  by  the  Earls  of  Orkney 
into  tlieir  Lothian  duminions.  Tho  tomb-flros  of  the  north  are  men- 
tioned in  moat  of  i lie  Sanaa. 

Tho  Barons  of  Roslin  wore  buried  in  a vault  beneath  the  chaixd 
floor.  The  manner  of  their  interment  is  thus  described  iiy  Father 
Hay.  in  the  MB.  history  already  quoted. 

“ Sir  William  Sinclair,  tlie  father,  was  a lend  roan.  He  kept  a 
miller'a  dau^ter,  with  whom  it  was  alleged,  lie  went  to  Ireland ; 
yet  I think  Um>  cause  of  his  retreat  was  ratiior  oecnsiunnd  by  the 
Preihyterians,  wlio  vexed  him  ondly.  because  of  his  relifion  Iwiny 
Roman  Catholic.  His  son.  Bir  William,  die<|  during  the  troubles, 
and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Roslin  the  very  same  day  that 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  (uunht  When  my  rood-father  was 
buried,  his  (/.  a.  Sir  William's)  corpse  seemed  to  be  entire  at  the 


There  are  twenty  of  Roslin’s  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold— 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabello  I 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there. 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell 
But  the  sea-caves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  8uxiK,tt 
The  dirge  of  lovely llosabeUc, 

XXIV. 

So  sweet  was  Harold’s  piteous  lay.tt 
Scarce  mark’d  the  jmests  the  darken’d  halL 
Though,  lung  before  the  sinking  day, 

A wondrous  shade  involved  them  all ; 

It  was  not  eddying  mist  or  fog, 

Drain’d  by  the  sun  from  fen  or  bog; 

Of  no  eclipse  hud  sages  told  ; 

And  yet,  as  it  came  on  apace, 

Each  one  could  scarce  lus  neighbours  face. 

Could  scarce  his  own  stret^’d  hand  behold. 

A secret  horror  check’d  the  feast, 

And  chill’d  the  soul  of  every  guest : 

Even  the  high  Dame  stood  half  aghast, 

She  knew  some  evil  on  the  blast ; 

The  elvish  p^e  fell  to  the  ground. 

And,  shuddering,  mutter’d ‘^Found!  found!  found  f* 


XXV. 

Then  sudden,  through  the  darken’d  air 
A flash  of  lightning  came; 

So  broad,  so  bright,  so  red  the  glare, 

The  castle  seem’d  on  flame. 

Glanced  every  rafter  of  the  hall, 

Glance<l  every  shield  upon  the  wall ; 

Each  trophied  beam,  each  sculptur^  stone. 
Were  instant  seen,  and  instant  gone; 

Full  through  the  guests’  bedazzled  band 
Resistless  flash’d  the  levin-hraiid, 

And  fill’d  the  hall  with  smouldering  smoke, 
As  on  the  elvish  page  it  broke. 

It  broke,  with  thunder  lone  and  loud. 
Dismay’d  the  brave,  appall’d  the  proud, — 
From  sea  to  sea  the  fariun  rung; 

On  Berwick  wall,  and  at  Carlisle  withal, 
To  arms  the  startled  warders  sprung. 
When  ended  was  the  dreadful  roar, 

The  elvish  dwarf  was  seen  no  more  I§§ 


o|)cninfr  of  tlic  cave ; but  wlv-n  they  came  to  touch  hit  liody,  it  ftll 
into  diiRl.  Ho  wot  layinK  in  his  annour,  with  a r«.-d  velvet  cai>  on 
his  head,  on  a flat  stone  ; notiiinx  was  stioiled  except  a piece  of 
the  white  tiirriny  that  went  round  the  cap,  and  answered  to  the 
hiniler  |>art  of  tlie  head.  All  his  itredocossora  wore  buried  after  the 
same  manner,  in  their  armour:  late  Rosline,  mr  cuod-father,  wtis 
the  first  that  was  buried  in  a roflin,  aenmst  the  sentiments  of 
Kimr  James  the  Seventh,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  several 
other  persons  well  versed  in  antkpiity,  to  whom  my  mother  would 
not  liearkt'D,  Uiinkine  it  becyarly  to  Im  buried  after  that  manner. 
The  ^at  exiKiiisoa  she  was  at  in  iHiryinir  her  husband,  occasion- 
oil  the  sumptuary  acts  which  wore  made  in  the  fulluwinit  parUa- 
mont.” 

tt  (First  Edit.  “But  the  Kcipio  runy  and  tlio  Mermaids 
sunx.”  1 

i;  (“  I olMerve  a (treat  poetic  climax,  dcaiyneii,  dotriitleas,  in 
tho  two  last  of  these  sonys,  from  the  first’’— A.s.sa  Sbwaro.  ] 

f ^ ('*  Tho  Qolilin  Pare  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  capital  deformity 
of  the  poem.  Wo  have  already  said  the  whole  machinery  is  uae- 
Icet ; but  ihn  maxir  studies  of  tbn  lady,  and  the  rifled  tomb  of 
Michael  Scott,  yive  occasion  to  so  much  admirable  poetry,  that 
we  can  on  no  account  consent  to  i>art  with  them.  Tho  pigo,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a perp’tual  burden  to  the  poot,  and  to  tho 
roaden  ; it  is  an  undiirniliod  and  imiirobable  fiction,  which  excHoa 
neither  terror,  admiration,  nor  astonishment,  but  needlessly  deba- 
ses the  strain  of  tho  xvholo  work,  and  excites  at  once  our  incre- 
dulity luid  cunleiniit.  Ho  is  not  a ' tricksy  spirit  ’ like  Ariel,  with 
wisim  tho  iinairinKtiou  is  irresistibly  onamoureu,  nor  a tinv  mo- 
narch, like  Oberon,  disposing  of  the  destinies  of  mortals  ; he  ra- 
ther nppenrs  to  us  to  be  on  nwkwnni  sort  of  a monyrel  belwoon 
Puck  and  Calilian,  of  a servile  and  brutal  nature,  and  limited  in 
his  (lowers  to  tho  indulgence  of  p«!tty  malignity,  and  the  inflicth'in 
of  despicalilc  injuries.  Besides  this  oluection  to  hii  character,  bis 
existence  has  no  suf^rt  from  any  (nmeral  or  established  super 
stilion.  Fairii!*  and  devils,  ghosts,  anjnils.  and  witrlies.  are  crea- 
tures with  whom  we  arn  nil  familiar,  and  whoexcito  in  all  clas 
PCS  of  mankind  emotions  with  which  wo  can  easily  be  made  to 
syinimthizc.  But  tho  history  of  Uil(iin  Homer  was  never  boliev- 
ed  nut  of  the  villiiiru  where  he  is  said  to  have  made  hts  appear- 
ance. and  has  no  claims  upon  the  credulity  of  those  wlw  were 
not  oricinally  of  his  acquaintance.  There  is  nothing  at  all  into- 
restinx  orek^ant  in  tho  scenes  of  whicti  ho  is  tlic  hero  ; and  in 
roadinx  tlwse  (mssi^cs,  we  really  could  not  help  suspe  tinx  that 
they  did  not  stand  in  the  romance  when  the  axed  minstrel  recited 
it  to  the  royal  Charlus  and  his  mixhty  earb.  but  were  inserted  af- 
terwards to  suit  the  taste  of  tho  cottaxers  aroonx  whom  lie  bexxed 
his  bread  on  tiie  Ikirdur.  Wo  entrust  Mr.  Scott  to  inquire  inby 
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XXVL 

Some  heard  a TOfceiii  Uranksome  Hall, 

Some  saw  a nut  seen  by  all ; 

That  dreadful  voice  was  heard  by  some, 

Crv,  w'ith  loud  summons,  “ Gylbim,  comb  !” 

And  on  the  spot  where  burst  the  brand. 

Just  where  the  pa^^e  had  flung  him  down, 
Some  saw  an  arm,  and  some  a hand, 

And  some  the  waving  of  a gown. 

The  guests  in  silence  prayed  and  shook. 

And  terror  dimm’d  each  lofty  look. 

But  none  of  all  the  astonish’d  train 
Was  so  dismay'd  as  Deloraine ; 

His  blood  did  freeze  his  brain  did  bum, 

*Tw'as  feared  his  mind  would  ne'er  return ; 

For  he  was  speechless,  ghastly,  wan. 

Like  him  of  whom  the  story  ran. 

Who  spoke  the  spectre-hound  in  Man.* 

At  lengtn,  by  fits,  he  darkly  told. 

With  broken  hint,  and  shuddering  cold — 

That  he  had  seen,  right  certainly, 

A $hapt  wilk  amice  wrapp'd  around, 

WUh  a tcrought  Spanit^  baldric  bound, 

Ltike  pilgrim  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 

And  knew — but  how  it  mattered  not — 

It  was  the  wizard,  Michael  ScotU 

XXVII. 

The  anxious  crowd,  with  horror  pale. 

All  trembling  heard  the  wondcrous  tale ; 

No  sound  was  made,  no  word  was  spoke. 

Till  noble  Angus  silence  broke: 

And  he  a solemn  sacred  plight 
Did  to  Sl  Bride  of  Douglas  make,t 
That  he  a pilgrimage  would  take 
To  Melrose  Abbey,  for  the  sake 
Of  Michael’s  restless  sprite. 

Then  each,  to  ease,  his  troubled  breast. 

To  some  bless’d  saint  bisprayers  address’d: 
Some  to  St.  Modan  made  their  vows, 

Some  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Lowes, 

Some  to  the  Holy  Rood  of  Lisle, 

Some  to  our  Ladye  of  the  Isle : 

Each  did  his  patron  witness  make. 

That  he  such  pilgriniage  would  take. 

And  monks  should  sing,  and  bell  should  toll. 

All  for  the  weal  of  Michael’s  soul. 

While  vows  were  ta’en,  and  prayers  were  pray’d, 
Tis  said  the  noble  dame,  dismay’d, , 

Renounced,  for  aye,  dark  magic’s  aid. 

XXVIII. 

Not^t  of  the  bridal  will  I tell. 

Which  after  in  short  space  befell ; 


Nor  how  brave  sons  and  dau^ters  fair 
Bless’d  Teviot’s  Flower,  and  Cranstoun’s  heir : 
After  such  dreadful  scene,  'twero  vain 
To  make  the  note  of  mirth  again. 

More  meet  it  were  to  mark  the  day 
Of  penitence  and  prayer  divine. 

When  pilgrim-chiefs,  in  sad  array, 

Sought  Melrose’  holy  shrine. 

XXIX. 

With  naked  foot  and  sackcloth  vest. 

And  arms  enfold^  on  his  breast. 

Did  every  pilgrim  go : 

The  standers-by  mignt  hear  uneath. 

Footstep,  or  voice,  or  high-drawn  breath. 
Through  all  the  lengthen’d  row : 

No  lordly  look,  nor  martial  stride. 

Gone  was  their  glory,  sunk  their  pride. 
Forgotten  their  renown ; 

Silent  and  slow,  like  ghosts  they  glide 
To  the  high  altar’s  hallow’d  side. 

And  there  they  knelt  them  down  ; 

Above  the  suppliant  chieftains  wave 
The  banners  of  departed  brave ; 

Beneath  the  letter’d  stones  were  laid 
The  ashes  of  their  fathers  dead ; 

From  many  a garnish’d  niche  around. 

Stern  saints  and  tortured  martyrs  frown’d. 

xx.x. 

And  slow  up  the  dim  aisle  afar. 

With  sable  cowl  and  scapular. 

.And  snow-white  stoles,  in  order  due. 

The  holy  Fathers^  two  and  two. 

In  long  procession  came; 

Taper,  and  host,  and  book  they  bare. 

And  holy  banner,  flourish’d  fair 
With  the  Redeemer’s  name. 

Above  the  prostrate  pilgrim  band 
The  mitred  Abbot  stretched  his  hand. 

And  blessed  them  u they  kncel’d ; 

W’ith  holy  cross  he_ sign’d  them_  all. 

And  pra^d  they  might  be  sago  in  hall. 

And  fortunate  in  held. 

Then  mass  was  sung,  and  prayers  were  said. 
And  solemn  reijutem  tor  the  dead ; 

.And  bells  toll’d  out  their  mighty  peal. 

For  the  departed  pint’s  weal ; 

And  ever  in  the  office  close 
The  hymn  of  intercession  rose ; 

And  far  the  echoing  aisles  prolong 
The  awful  burthen  of  the  song, — 

Dies  ir.e,  dies  illa, 

BoLVET  SiECULUM  IN  FAVtLLA  ; 


!)■  fniBiida  of  Una  mupicion,  and  to  take  advantase  of  any  decent 
■nrtWt  ha  can  lav  hold  of  for  piirainf  tho  ' Lar , of  thia  unirnice- 
M intnader. * wo  would  aim  luuve  for  a fuo  warranlo  lurainat 
tha  Spoits  of  the  Kivor  and  the  Mountain  t fur,  though  the)'  arc 
e«M  of  a vtsry  high  lineage,  we  do  not  know  what  lawful  bu*i> 
mm  oould  have  at  Braokaotne  castle  in  thu  year  1560.*'— 
Jiwnf.) 

• The  anefcsnt  castle  of  Peel-lown  in  the  Isle  of  .Man, 'is  sur- 
leaaded  by  four  churches,  now  ruinous.  Through  ono  of  iliesu 
chapeli  there  was  formerly  a passage  from  the  guard-room  of  the 
gsrrisaii.  'This  was  cinsod.  it  is  said,  upon  tiw  fullowiiig  occasion : 

TVy  say.  that  an  apparition,  called,  in  the  .Mankisfi  lanmiuge, 
Ihs  Mauxhe  Doog,  in  the  shape  of  a larra  black  spaniiT,  with 
railed  tbsggj  hair,  was  used  to  haunt  Peel-castle ; and  has  been 
heqseatJy  aeen  in  every  room,  but  iiartirularly  in  the  guard  chiim- 
her.  where,  ae  goon  aa  candlea  were  ligiaed,  it  came  and  lay  down 
WIbee  the  Are.  in  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  who  at  length,  by 
bang  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sjght  of  it,  lust  great  part  of 
the  lemr  they  were  seiacd  with  at  its  first  appearance,  'fliey 
stiD,  kowever.  retained  a certain  awe , as  believing  it  was  an  evil 
■itm.  which  only  waited  pennission  to  do  them  hurt ; and.  for 
taai  reasoo,  firrfaore  swearing,  and  all  profane  diecourse , while  in 
iUcaoipany.  But  though  they  endured  the  shock  of  such  a guest 
when  alUHCWther  m a body,  none  cared  to  be  left  alone  with  it. 
It  beinc  the  custom,  therefore,  Ibrona  of  Uio  soldiers  to  lock  the 
gaiM  M tho  castle  at  a certain  hour,  and  carry  tim  keys  to  the 
esptato.  to  whose  apartment,  as  I said  belore,  the  way  le«l 
thmagh  the  church,  they  agreed  among  themselves,  Uiat  who 
cm  was  to  succeed  the  ensuing  night  his  fellow  in  this  rrr.ind, 
Aswld  accompany  him  that  went  first,  and  by  this  meant  no  man 
would  be  exposed  singly  to  the  danger ; fiir  1 forgot  to  moniion, 
that  tht  MauOu  Doog  waa  always  seen  to  come  out  from  that 
pasnge  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  and  return  to  it  again  as  soon  as 
Iks  SBormng  dawned ; which  mode  them  look  on  this  placo  as 
ns  Mcoliar  resulenee. 

One  night  a fellow  being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  his 
li^Hr  reiKiwed  more  daring  than  oroinarily,  laughed  at  tho  sim- 
■ fiat  the  Aotboc's  louoducsioa  to  Ihs  **  hay,"  p.  31i 
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plicity  of  his  companions ; and,  though  it  was  not  his  turn  to  go 
wiUi  tlie  keys,  would  needs  take  that  ofTirc  u|>on  him,  to  testify 
hit  courage.  All  itu*  soldiers  endeavoured  to  disauado  him  ; but 
tlie  mom  they  said,  the  more  resolute  bo  seemed,  and  swore  that 
he  desired  notiiing  more  than  that  the  Mautfie  Doof  would  follow 
him,  as  it  liad  done  tlie  otlicri  t fur  In  woubl  try  it  it  wore  dog  or 
devil.  After  having  talked  in  a very  reprobate  manner  for  some 
time,  he  snniclu'd  up  the  keys,  und  went  out  of  the  guard-ioom. 
In  some  time  aArr  his  departure,  a great  noise  was  Inard.  but 
nobixly  had  the  boldness  to  see  what  occasioned  it.  till  the  adven- 
turer returning,  they  demanded  the  knowledge  of  him  ; but  oa 
loud  and  noisy  as  ho  hail  been  at  leaving  them,  he  was  now  be- 
come suU-r  and  silent  enough  ; fur  ho  was  novor  heard  to  speak 
mon> ; and  tliough  all  the  time  he  lived,  which  was  three  days,  ho 
was  entreated  by  all  that  came  mnr  him,  cither  to  sinnk,  or,  if  bo 
could  not  do  that,  to  make  some  signs,  by  whicii  tiny  might  un- 
derstand what  liad  happened  to  turn,  yet  nothing  inielligibln 
csMild  In  got  from  him,  only  that,  by  the  distortion  of  his  limbs 
and  fi’atures  it  might  be  miessed  that  In  died  in  agonies  more  Uiao 
is  common  in  a natural  iieatli. 

*‘  Tin  Mauthe  Doog  was.  however,  never  after  teen  in  tho 
castle,  iHir  woidd  any  one  attempt  to  go  through  that  passage  i 
for  which  reason  it  was  closed  up.  and  another  way  made,  'rhia 
acciileni  ha|i|K'm*d  aliuul  thn-e  score  years  since;  and  I heard  it 
attested  by  sevrml.  but  ospccinlly  by  on  old  soldier,  win  assured 
me  In  hud  seen  it  oAcner  Ilian  he  had  tlnn  hairs  upon  lua 
bead."— Waldron’s  Description  of  the  Ute  of  Man,  p.  107. 

* 'I'his  waa  a favourite  saint  of  tin  house  of  Douglas,  and  of  tho 
Karl  of  Annis  in  particular ; as  we  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
sage : " 'rin  Queen-regent  hail  proposed  to  raise  a lival  noblo 
to  the  ducal  dignity  ; and  discoursing  of  lier  inirpose  with  Angus, 
In  answoitsl, ' Why  not,  madam  1 wo  an*  happy  that  have  such 
a princess,  that  can  know  and  will  acknowledge  men’s  services, 
and  is  willing  to  rvcominnso  it : but,  by  tla*  muilit  nf  God,*  (thia 
was  his  oath  when  ho  was  serious  and  in  anger ; at  otinr  times, 
it  wns  by  BL  Brydo  of  Douglas,)  * if  In  be  a Duke,  I will  be  a 
Drake  I'— Bo  she  desisted  trom  prosoculiug  of  that  purpooo.”— 
UoDscoorr,  voL  ii.  p.  Ul. 
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While  the  pealing  organ  rung ; 

Were  it  meet  with  aacrod  strain  _ 

To  close  my  lay,  so  light  and  vain, 

Thus  the  holy  Fathers  sung. 

XXXI. 

HTMN  FOB  THE  DEAD. 

That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner’s  stay  t 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

When  shrivelling  like  a parched  scroll, 

The  flaming  heavens  together  roll ; 

When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread. 

Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead! 

Oh  1 on  that  day.  that  wrathful  day, 
when  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 

Be  Thou  the  trembling  sinner’s  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  I 


Hush’d  is  the  harp— the  Minstrel  gone. 
And  did  he  wander  forth  alone  1 
Alone,  in  indigence  and  age, 


To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  1 

No close  beneath  proud  Newark’s  tower,* 

Arose  the  Minstrel’s  lowly  bower; 

A simple  hut ; but  there  was  seen 
The  little  garden  hedged  with  green. 

The  cheerful  hearth,  and  lattice  clean. 

There  shelter'd  wanderers,  by  the  blaze. 

Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 

For  much  he  loved  to  ope  his  door, 

And  give  the  aid  he  beggd  before. 

So  pass’d  the  winter’s  oay;  but  still, 

When  summer  srnilcd  on  sweet  Bowhill,t 
And  July’s  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 

Waved  the  blue-bells  on  Newark  heath ; 
When  throstles  sung  in  Harehead-shaw, 

And  com  was  mecn  on  Carterhauph.t 
And  flourish’d,  oroad,  Blackandro  s oak, 

The  aged  Harper’s  soul  awoke ! 

Then  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 

And  circumstance  of  chivalry, 

Till  the  rapt  traveller  would  stay. 

Forgetful  of  the  closing  day ; 

And  noble  youths,  the  strain  to  hear. 
Forsook  the  hunting  of  the  deer; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll’d  along, 

Bore  burden  to  the  Minstrel’s  song. 


- — ['*  the  T*lc  unfold* 

Rich  proves  ortoftr  itnture. 

With  Yarrow  wirnlin*  throufn  the  pcanp 
Of  culti\-alod  nature ; 

And.  riiiin*  from  thoie  loAr  toove*. 
Behold  a ruin  Iroarj’. 

Tbo  ■hatteml  front  of  Newtuk’i  towers, 
Kenown’d  in  Border  ilory. 


“ Fair  scenos  for  chtidhood'*  openins  bloom, 

For  spiMrtjvo  youth  to  ctray  in  ; 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  hU  atrensth ; 

And  ago  to  wear  away  in."  Ac. 

Wordrw9rth’»  Yarrow  VUUed.] 

* TBowhill  i«  now,  m ha*  been  mentioned  already,  a scat  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccicurh.  U aUttvU  immediately  lielow  Newark 
Hill,  and  aliovc  the  junction  of  tlie  Yarrow  and  the  Ettrick. 
For  the  otlicr  place*  named  in  the  text,  the  reader  ta  n-ferred 
to  variout  note*  on  the  Minalreliy  oftlie  BcotUsh  Border.— Eo.] 

I (Or/y.— " And  grata  waved  green  on  Cartcrhauffh.’’| 

\ I"  Tiro  lanto  quulatium)  we  have  made  from  thU  sinfular 
pmmr  mutt  hare  convinced  our  Tender*  that  it  abound*  equally 
with  poetical  dmcri|>tion,  and  vyrth  circumttanres  curiou*  to  tlio 
antktuary.  The«e  are  farther  illuiitrat«<d  in  copiou*  and  very  on- 
tertninin*  note*:  they,  a*  well  a*  the  poem,  mutt  he  imriinil.irly 
intcnuitin*  to  tho«e  who  arc  connected  with  itrotti^h  tauiilti*^,  nr 
convemant  in  tlieir  hiitory.  The  author  ha*  nmnaged  the  vi;r*i- 
fication  of  the  pratm  with  srrat  judement,  aiifl  the  rnmt  iiiiT>py 
effect  If  ho  had  aimed  at  the  irrave  and  •tatily  rariencoof  ilic 
•pic.  or  any  of  our  more  remrlar  mea*unvi,  it  would  have  ticerr 
impoisihle  for  him  to  have  hniufht  in  *uch  nurnes  n*  Watt  T<n- 
itnn,  BlarJe  John,  Prterihaugh,  Serogg,  Jind  uilwr  ScoUi»h 
name*,  or  to  have  spoken  of  the  lyke-xeake,  and  flu-  aUtgan  nnd 
driving  of  cattle,  which  Pope  ami  Gray  would  linve  thourrht  a* 
impoivible  to  rntrodure  into  serious  rioetrir,  n«i  Bnilrnn  did  the 
name*  of  towns  in  the  campaiirn*  of  Louis  IV,  .Mr.  lias, 
thercAtre.very  judiciousiy  thrown  in  a stunt  ini.xtiin-  of  the  fiuni- 
liar,  and  iTuied  the  measure ; and  if  it  hn.s  not  Ihu  fini-lHul  iiur- 
Diony  which,  in  such  a *ul\ject.  it  wore  in  vain  to  him-  Htir-mpioil, 
it  lus  (Treat  oa*e  and  ipirit  and  never  tire*  (Ih>  reurient.  Iii.  leed  we 
Uank  we  see  a tendency  in  the  public  taste  to  go  back  to  the  more  j 


varied  measure*  and  familiar  styleaf  our  earlier  poets;  a natural 
consequence  of  havinc  been  satiaterl  with  Um  regular  hormoity  o. 
Po|ie  and  his  scliool,  and  somewhat  wearied  with  the  stifTnessi 
of  loAy  poetic  lansnayn.  Wo  now  know  what  can  be  done 
in  that  way,  and  wo  seek  entertainment  and  variety,  rather  tiian 
linulicd  modulation  and  uniform  disnity.  We  now  take  oar 
leave  of  Uit*  very  elegant,  spihtod,  uid  striking  poem."— AnniMt 
Review,  1804  I 

1“  From  the  variiru*  extract*  we  have  siren,  our  readen  wiD 
he  «'iiablcd  tu  fomj  a tuh-raldy  corfcnf  jttd(?m--nt  of  the  poent ; at>d. 
if  tliey  lire  pleased  with  llittfe  jKirtiim*  of  it  which  have  now 
two  exhitiited,  we  may  venture  tu  aiiiiur*'  them  that  they  will  rroC 
Im  difiJiptHuiiicii  by  the  [VTUwil  of  the  whole.  The  wlK>le  ni<rht 
jiiimicy  of  Pclomme— UtK  nin-.nin?  of  iIhj  WjxanI**  tomb— the 
murcli  «f  the  Enirlish  battle — and  the  parley  liefniu  the  wslU  of 
the  ca-itle.  are  all  cxeciitcd  with  Ute  ■‘nine  spirit  ami  poetical 
eniTSf,  which  wi>  lliink  iseomiiiicmui*  in  fhi'  s|N.<cimeiui  we  bare 
aln-iiity  extracti-rl ; nud  a sreut  vimety  of  siwirt  iias*a|rHs  occur 
in  «'t«ry  juirtufilicpoem,  wliicii  are  still  more  .stnAin*  and  mcri- 
tonoii.i,  thuucli  it  I*  imimssililu  to  detach  them,  witboiit  injury, 
in  the  fomi  of  mmotatiun.  It  is  hut  fair  to  amirixo  the  rouder, 
on  the  other  Jiaml,  that  ho  will  meet  with  very  heav;r  ^UMsaiaes, 
and  with  A variety  of  detail*  which  ore  not  likely  to  iiit<''n*t  any 
one  but  u Uonleivr  or  nn  anti'iuary.  We  like  very  well  Ui  hear  os 
■ fis-  callant  t'liii-f  uf  Otterliume,’  or  * the  Dark  Knisht  of  Liddm- 
dal'!,'  ami  feel  iJio  elevaiins  jKiwcr  of  sr<-'oi  names,  when  wo  rend 
of  the  triiw.'s  that  mustered  to  the  war,  ‘iHuieatlithe  crest  of  old 
Dunbar  and  ne{>burn‘«  mineled  iHiriner*.'  Hat  wo  really  cannot 
so  fur  lymwitliku  withtbe  }<M-al  lUkrti.ilitirs  of  the  autfuMr,  a*  to 
feel  any  ylow  of  patriolisin  or  nneii'nl  virtue  in  Ikcarmy  of  the 
Todrig  or  JohnHon  cl.ms,  or  of  Elliott.  Armatrongt,  am  TUt- 
Itnm ; still  b-is  c.nn  we  rcluh  the  intOHluction  of  Btaele  Jock  ef 
Athe'atanf,  Whlitinde  the.  Unwk,  Arthur  Flre-tht-fyrat$, 
Roland  Fnraier,  or  any  uUter  of  tJu»c  worthies,  wl» 

' Beuxtit  Ihr  bone*  ttmt  made  thdr  broth, 
la  Scotknd  end  iu  K,i(Uind  bodi,' 

into  A poem  which  has  any  pretension*  to  serhwsnet*  or  difnity, 
Tlie  ancient  iimtriiuil  romance  miyht  have  admitted  Um<m 
homely  porBonaliiies ; but  tlw  present  a^  will  not  endure  them  : 
and  Mr.  Hcntt  must  cither  sacrilicn  his  Border  pntjndices.  or  ofTeod 
all  hi*  rcadcu  in  tbo  other  parts  of  the  empire."— Jsffbkt.] 
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WILLIAM  AND  HELEN. 

[1796.*] 

nOTATCD  FROM  THE  “ LENOHe”  OP  BUBOEB. 

The  Author  had  resolved  to  omit  the  following 
version  of  a woll-knowTi  Poem,  in  any  collection 
which  he  might  make  of  his  pw'tical  trifles.  But  the 
publishers  having  pleaded  for  its  admission,  the 
Author  has  consents,  though  not  unaware  of  the 
disadvantage  at  which  this  youthful  essay  (for  it 
was  written  in  1795)  must  appear  with  those  which 
have  been  execuunl  by  much  more  able  hands,  in 
particular  that  of  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  and  that 
of  Mr.  S pencer. 

The  following  Translation  was  written  long  be- 
fore the  Author  saw  any  other,  and  originated 
in  the  following  circumstances A lady  of  high 
rank  in  the  literarv  world  read  this  romantic  tale, 
as  translated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  of  Edinburgh. 
Hie  Author  was  not  present,  nor  indml  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  time;^  hut  a gentleman  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  ballad,  afterwards  told 
him  the  story,  and  repeated  the  remarkable  cho- 
rus— 

**  Tramn  I tramp  i acraaa  the  land  they  tpoede, 

SpUsn  f •plaan  I acroM  tho  iiea ; 

Harrah  ! The  dead  can  ride  apace  I 
Doat  (ear  to  ride  with  mo  V‘ 

In  attempting  a translation  then  intended  only 
to  drculate  among  friends,  the  present  Author  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  this  impressive  stanza ; 
for  which  fr^dom  he  has  since  obtained  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  ingenious  gentleman  to  whom  it  proper- 
ly belongs. 


WILLIAM  AND  HELEIC. 

I. 

PtOH  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red : 

“.Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  longl 
0 art  ihou  false  or  dead  I”— 

II. 

With  gallant  Fred’rick’s  princely  power 
He  sought  the  bold  Crusade ; 

But  not  a word  from  Judah’s  y/dsa 
Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

III. 

With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 
At  len^h  a truce  was  made, 

And  ev’ry  knight  return’d  to  dry 
The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 


IV. 

Our  gallant  host  was  homeward  bound 
With  many  a song  of  joy; 

Green  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plume, 

The  badge  of  victory. 

• [Tus  Chasb,  and  Wuxiah  and  Helen  ; 'Two  Ballnd*.  fWim 
tbe  Goman  of  Gottfried  AucusUi*  BUrfvr.  E<linburth  t Printod 
by  Mandefl  and  Son,  Royal  Bank  Clo«e,  for  Mannera  and  Mil- 
ler. Parliaincfrt  Square ; and  fold  by  T.  Cadell,  junr.,  and  W. 
PariM,  in  the  Strand.  London.  179S.  tlo.— See  E«ay  on  Im- 
iiatMN  of  the  Ancient  nallad,"  in  Border  MirutrtUy,  of  thu 
WmcBt  editioa,  pp.  ISI,  1S6.1 


V. 

And  old  and  young,  and  sire  and  son, 

To  meet  them  crowd  the  way. 

With  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody. 

The  debt  of  love  to  pay. 

VI. 

Full  many  a maid  her  true-love  met, 

And  sobb’d  in  his  embrace, 

And  flutt’ring  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 
Array’d  full  many  a face. 

VII. 

Nor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad ; 

She  sought  the  host  in  vain ; 

For  none  could  tell  her  William’s  fate, 

If  faithless,  or  if  slain. 

VIII. 

The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone ; ' 

. She  rends  her  raven  hair, 

{ And  in  distraction’s  bitter  mood 
She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

IX. 

“ O rise,  my  child,’’  her  mother  said,  I 

“ Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain ; J 

A perjured  lover’s  fleeting  heart 
No  tears  recall  again.’’ — i ! 

X.  ! 
“ O mother,  what  is  gone,  is  gone, 

W’hat’s  lost  for  ever  lorn : 

Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me ; 

. O had  1 ne'er  been  bom  I 

XI. 

“ O break,  my  heart,  O break  at  once ! 

Drink  my  life-blood,  Despair  I 
No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me, 

For  me  in  heaven  no  share.’’— 

XII. 

“ O enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord  I” 

The  pious  motner  prays : 

“ Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child ! 

She  knows  not  what  she  says. 

XIII. 

“ O say  thy  pater  noster,  child ! 

O turn  to  God  and  OTace ! 

His  will,  that  turn’d  thy  bliss  to  bale, 

Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss.”— 

XIV. 

“ O mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  1 
O mother,  what  is  bale? 

My  William’s  love  was  heaven  on  earth. 

Without  it  earth  is  hell. 

XV. 

“ Why  should  I pray  to  ruthless  Heaven, 

Since  my  loved  William’s  slain  1 
I only  pray’d  for  William’s  sake. 

And  all  my  prayers  were  vain.” — 

XVI. 

” O take  the  sacrament,  my  child, 

And  check  these  tears  that  flow ; 

By  resignation’s  humble  prayer, 

O hallow’d  be  thy  wo ! — 
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XVII, 

" No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fire, 
Or  slake  this  scorching  pain  ; 

No  sacramcut  can  bi4  the  dead 
Arise  and  live  again. 


XVIII. 

“ O break,  my  heart,  O break  at  once  I 
Be  thou  my  god,  Despair ! 

Heaven’s  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  me, 
And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer.”— 


XIX. 

” O enter  not  in  judgment.  Lord, 

With  thy  frail  child  of  clay ! 

She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke ; 
Impute  it  not,  I pray  I 


XX. 

” Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  wo. 
And  turn  to  God  and  grace; 

Well  can  devotion’s  heavenly  glow 
Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss.’’— 


XXI. 

” O mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  1 
p mother,  what  is  bale? 

Without  my  William  what  wore  heaven, 
Or  with  him  what  were  hell  I”— 


XXII. 

Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom. 
Upbraids  each  sacred  power, 

Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room, 
All  m the  lonely  tower. 


XXIII. 

She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  hands, 
'Till  sun  and  day  were  o’er. 

And  through  the  glimmering  lattice  shone 
The  tw’inkling  of  the  star. 


XXIV. 

Then,  crash ! the  heavy  drawbridge  fell 
That  o’er  the  moat  was  hung; 

And,  clatter ! clatter  I on  its  boards 
The  hoof  of  courser  rung. 


XXV. 

The  clank  of  echoing  steel  was  heard 
As  off  the  rider  bounded  ; 

And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 
A heavy  footstep  sounds. 


XXVI. 

And  hark ! and  hark ! a knock— Tap ! tap  1 
A rustling  stifled  noise 
Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring  ;— 

At  length  a whispering  voice. 


XXVII. 

” Awake,  awake,  arise,  my  love! 

How,  Helen,  dost  thou  fare  7 
Wnk’stthou,orslcep’8t7  laugh’stthou,orwecp’st7 
Hast  thought  on  me,  my  fair  7”— 


XXVIII. 

” My  love ! my  love !— so  late  by  night  I— 
I waked,  I wept  for  thee  • 

Much  have  I borne  since  dawn  of  mom ; 
Where,  William,  could’ si  thou  be?” — 


XXIX. 

*'  We  saddle  late — from  Hungary 
I rode  since  darkness  fell ; 

And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 
Before  the  matin  bell.” — 


XXX. 

" O rest  this  night  within  my  arms. 

And  warm  thee  in  their  fold  1 
Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush  the  wind; 
My  love  is  deadly  cold.” 


, XXXI. 

I..et  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn  bush  I 
This  night  we  must  away  \ 

The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright ; 

1 cannot  slay  till  day. 


XXXII. 

” Busk,  busk,  and  boune ! Thou  mount’s!  behind 
Upon  my  black  barb  steed  ; 

O'er  stock  and  stile,  a hundred  miles, 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed.” — 


XXXIII. 

” To-night— to-night  a hundred  miles  !— 

O dearest  William,  stay ! 

The  bell  strikes  twelve-^ark,  dismal  hour! 
O wail,  my  love,  till  day  1”— 


XXXIV. 

” Look  here,  look  here^the  moon  shines  clear- 
Full  fast  I ween  w'e  ride ; 

Mount  and  away ! for  ere  the  day 
We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 


XXXV. 

*'  The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings: 
Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee ! 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 
The  bridal  guests  await  thee.”— 


XXXVI. 

Strong  love  prevail’d : She  busks,  she  bounes. 
She  mounts  the  barb  behind. 

And  round  her  darling  William’s  waist 
Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 


XXXVII. 

And,  hurry ! hurry  I off  they  rode. 

And  fast  as  fast  might  be ; 

Spurn’d  from  the  courser’s  thundering  heels 
The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 


XXXVIII. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left. 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a view, 

Fast,  fast  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plain. 
And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 


XXXIX. 

” Sit  fast — dost  fear  7 — The  moon  shines  clear- 
Pleet  goes  my  barb— keep  hold ! 

Fear* St  thou  7”— “ O no !”  she  faintly  said ; 

" But  w'hy  so  stern  and  cold  7 


XL. 


” What  yonder  rings?  what  yonder  sings? 

Why  shrieks  the  owlet  gray  7” — 

“’Tis  death-bells’  clang,  ’tie  funeral 
The  body  to  the  clay. 


song. 


XLI. 


“ With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow’s  dawn. 
Ye  may  inter  the  dead  ; 

To-night  I ride,  with  my  young  bride, 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 


XLII. 

" Come  with  thy  choir,  thou  coffin’d  guest. 
To  swell  our  nuntial  song ! 

Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage  feast  I 
Come  all,  come  all  along !” — 


XIJII. 

Ceased  clang  and  song;  down  sunk  the  bier; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose ; 

And,  hurry!  hurry!  all  the  train 
The  thimdering  steed  pursues. 


XLIV. 

And.  forward ! forward ! on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed ; 
Thick  pants  the  rider’s  labouring  breath. 
As  headlong  on  they  speed. 


XLV. 

” O William,  why  this  savage  haste  7 
And  where  thy  bridal  bed  ?”— 

” ’Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill, 
And  narrow,  trustless  maid.” — 


XI.  VI. 

” No  room  for  me  ?”— “ Enough  for  both  ;— 


Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course!” — 

O’er  thundering  bridge,  through  boiling  surge, 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 
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XLVIL 

lYamp ! tramp ! along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  ! splash  ! along  the  sea ; ^ 

The  8cour«  is  wicht,  the  spur  is  bright, 

The  dashing  pebbles  dee. 

XLVIII. 

Fled  past  on  right  and  left  how  fast 
F.ach  forest,  grove,  and  bower! 

On  ridit  and  left  fled  nast  how  fast 
Each  dty,  town,  and  tower! 

XLIX. 

“ Dost  fear  1 dost  fear  7 The  moon  shines  clear, 
Dost  fear  to  ride  with  me?— 

Hurrah ! hurrah  ! the  dead  can  ride !” — 

“ 0 William,  let  them  be  !— 

L. 

“ See  there,  see  there ! What  yonder  swings 
And  creaks  ’mid  whistling  rain?” — 

"Gibbet and  steel,  th’  accursed  wheel; 

A murderer  in  his  chain. — 

LI. 

"Hollo  I thou  felon,  follow  here ; 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride ; 

And  thou  shah  prance  a fetter  dance 
Before  me  and  my  bride.” 

LII. 

And,  hurry ! hurry ! clash,  clash,  clash ! 

The  wasted  form  descends  ; 

And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 
The  aild  career  attends. 

LIII. 

Tramp!  tramp ! along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash!  spjash  ! along  the  sea  ; 

The  scourwe  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

LIV. 

How  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  show’d  ! 

How  fled  what  darkne.ss  hid  ! 

How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet, 

The  heaven  above  their  head ! 

LV. 

"Dost fear?  dost  fear?  The  moon  shines  clear. 
And  well  the  dead  can  ride : 

Dost  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  ?” — 

“ 0 leave  in  peace  the  dead  !”— 

LVI. 

“Barb!  Barb!  methinksi  hear  the  cock; 

The  sand  wnll  soon  be  run; 

Barb!  Barb!  I smell  the  morning  air; 

The  race  is  wellnigh  done.” — 

LVII. 

Tramp ! tramp ! along  the  land  they  rode. 

Splash  ! splash  ! along  the  sea ; 

The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 

The  flashing  pebbles  dee. 

. LVII  I. 

Hurrah  1 hurrah  ! well  ride  the  dead ; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come ; 

And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed, 

For,  Helen,  here’s  iny  home.” — 

« . LIX. 

Rductant  on  its  rusty  hinge 
Revolved  an  iron  door, 
by  the  pale  moon’s  setting  beam 
Were  seen  a church  and  tower. 

LX. 

many  a shriek  and  cry  w’hiz  round 
Tac  birds  of  midnight,  scared ; 

"O.  Jostling  like  autumnal  leaves 
LnhallowM  ghosts  were  heard. 

rv  LXI. 

« « many  a tomb  and  tombstone  pale 
TjlJ^urr’d  the  fiery  horse. 


^ — .den  at  an  open  grave 
He  check’d  the  wondrous  course. 


Lxn. 

The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  reira, 

Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel. 

The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side, 

The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

LXIII. 

The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull. 

The  mould’ring  flesh  the  bone, 

Till  Helen’s  lily  arms  entwine 
A ghastly  skeleton. 

LXIV. 

The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam. 

And,  with  a fearful  bound, 

Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air. 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

LXV. 

Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard, 

Pale  spectres  flit  along, 

Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  dance, 
And  howl  the  funeral  song ; 

LXVL. 

” E’en  w'hen  the  heart’s  with  anguish  cleft. 
Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven. 

Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft ; 

Her  spirit  be  forgiven  I” 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 

This  is  a translation,  or  rather  an  imitation  of 
the  WUde  Jiiger  of  the  Gorman  poet  Burger.  The 
tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  bear^  that  former- 
ly a Wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a royal  forest,  named 
Paulkenburgh.was  so  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely  profligate 
and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this  unhallow^ 
amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  days  conse- 
crated to  relimous  duty,  but  accompanied  it  with  the 
most  unheard-of  oppression  upon  the  poor  peasants, 
who  were  under  his  vassalage.  When  this  second 
Nimrod  died,  the  people  adopted  superstition, 
founded  probably  on  the  many  various  uncouth 
sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a German  forest,  during 
the  silence  of  the  night.  They  conceived  they  still 
heard  the  cry  of  the  Wildgrave’s  hounds:  and  the 
well-known  cheer  of  thedeceased  hunter,  thesounds 
of  his  horses’  feet,  and  the  rustling  of  the  branches 
before  the  game,  the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are 
also  distinctly  duscriminated ; but  the  phantoms  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  visible.  Once,  as  a benight^  C7t<w- 
senr  heard  this  infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the 
sound  of  the  halloo,  with  which  tho  Spectre  Hunts- 
man cheered  his  hounds,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
crying,  ” Gluck  2u.  FalkenbuTgh!"  [Good  sport  to 
ye,  Falkenbiirgh !”]  ‘‘Dost  thou  wish  me  good 
sport  ?”  answered  a hoarse  voice ; ‘‘  thou  shall  share 
the  game;”  and  there  was  thrown  at  him  what 
seemed  to  be  a huge  piece  of  foul  carrion.  'The 
daring  Chasseur  lost  two  of  his  best  horses  soon 
after,  and  never  perfectly  recovered  the  personal 
efiecls  of  this  ghostly  greeting.  This  tale,  though 
told  with  some  variations,  is  universally  behev^  all 
over  Germany. 

The  French  had  a similar  tradition  concerning  an 
ai=rial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fountain- 
blcau.  He  was  sometimes  visible;  when  he  ap- 
peared ns  a huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a tall 
grisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be  found 
in  ‘‘  SuUy’s  Memoirs,”  who  says  he  was  called  Lt 
Grand  Veneur,  At  one  time  fie  chose  to  hunt  so 
near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and,  if  I mis- 
take not.  Sully  himself,  came  out  into  the  court, 
supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  returning 
from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is  clsewnero  caUed 
Saint  Hubert.^ 

The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  very  general, 
as  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard  in  tne 
wilds  of  Ross-shire. 

“ Ero  since,  of  old,  the  haivhty  Umdos  of  Ron,— 

So  to  tho  suiipio  swain  Uuuitioo  tells,— 
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Were  wont  with  rl.m*.  hthI  nra<ly  vnwuU  thnui|;'d. 

To  wnko  tb«'  liuimilitk);  Kiai;.  or  gitUly  wiiif, 

Thtru  ort  I*  hc'ard,  at  niiitnicbl,  or  uf  ixwB, 

Bf^nmna  taint,  but  rim'iiirstni  ui<irv  luui). 

And  void'  of  hutiicr*.  ami  of  lirmmU. 

And  lio»n»,  liuam*  windod.  blowine  fur  iiiul  keen 
Forthwith  the  tiubbuh  umlti()li<‘4  ; rln  fiilo 
I.iilKmia  with  wilder  iihnt'il!),  and  ri^  din 
Of  hot  [iiiMuil  t i|ji‘  l)rolu;ii  i ry  id'dimr 
Manaled  by  thmitiim;  d*>;»  t tho  siMiuia  of  nteii. 

And  (toofa,  tliir.k  hentinj;  on  (In*  huilow  hill. 

BiidiU’ii  the  Krii«iiiic  Iw  iter  in  tint  vuli> 

tiiutta  at  till)  noiiiii.  Hiid  Imtli  thii  ie-rdimian'M  can 

Tinale  with  inward  ilrvud.  Achn«t,  h«!  eyr* 

TIhi  iniiuntiuiis  hi  tiriit,  and  nil  tlie  riditcH  round, 

Yol  not  one  trtice  of  Ij vine  wiitln  iJi.ir.onw, 

Nor  hiiiiwH,  o'emwi'd,  mid  tri-niidimt  uh  huatonda. 

To  wimt,  or  wliimi,  Im  o\rc<  Ida  idli'  tear, 

To  (cliuift.  to  witch,  to  liiiry,  or  to  tiend 
But  wonder*,  uiul  no  end  ut  woudeririR  tind*  “ 

Atoafi(o-r.‘i>nriUid  tu  HcvaUh  Dacriptlvt  PocwM.pp. 

IBT,  isa. 

A posthumous  miracle  of  Father  Lesley,  a Scottish 
capuchin,  related  to  his  bcin^  buried  on  a hill  haunt- 
ed by  these  unearthly. cries  ut  hounds  and  huntsmen. 
After  bis  sainted  relics  had  been  deposited  there, 
the  noise  was  never  heard  more.  The  render  will 
find  thisj^and  other  miracles,  recorded  in  the  life  of 
Father  Bonaventura,  which  is  written  in  the  choi- 
cest Italiatt. 


The  Wild  Huntsman. 

[17%.*] 

The 
To 

His  fiery  courser  snuHs  the  rhorn. 

And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed. 

Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake  ; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed, 

The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God’s  own  hallow’d  day 
Hod  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold, 

And,  cailling  sinful  man  to  pray. 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  toll’d : 

But  still  the  Wildgr®ve  onward  rides  j 
Halloo,  halloo  f and,  hark  again ! 

When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides. 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 

Well  may  1 guess,  but  dare  nut  tell ; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white, 

The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-band  Horseman,  young  and  fair 
His  smile  was  like  the  morn  of  May ; 

The  leA,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 

Shot  midnight  lightning'slurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman’s  cap  on  high, 

Cried,  “ Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord  I 

Whut  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 

To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford !” — 

“ Cease  thy  loud  bugle’s  chan^g  knell,” 

Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice; 

“ And  for  devotion’s  choral  swell, 

Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

” To-day.  the  ill-omen’d  chase  forbear, 

Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane; 

To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear. 

To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain.” — 

' 'V  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along !” 

The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

“To  muttering  monks  leave  nmtin-song, 

And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries.” 

The  Wildgrave  spurr’d  his  ardent  «tced. 

And,  launching  forward  with  a bound, 

" Who.  for  thy  drowsy  pnestlike  rede. 

Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound  ? 

” Hence^  if  our  manly  sport  offend ! 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray .—  . 

Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-bro^d  friend ; 
Halloo,  halloo!  and,  hark  away  1” 

ifPiiblithed ttTN) with  WiiUtm and  Hdeo, andentitlod,  "Tbs 
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Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-hom, 
horse,  to  horse ! halloo,  halloo  I 


The  Wildgrave  spurt’d  his  courser  light. 

O’er  moss  and  moor,  o’er  holt  ananUl ; 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 

Each  Stranger  Horseman  follow’d  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 

A stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow  ; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 

” Hark  forward,  forward  1 holla,  ho !” 

A heedless  wretch  has  cross’d  the  way ; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofk  below ; — 

But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still,  “ Forward,  forward  1”  on  they  go. 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 

A field  with  autumn’s  blessings  crown’d  ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  WildOT.ive’s  feet 
A husbandman  with  toil  embrown’ 

“ O mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord  1 
Spare  the  poors  pittance,”  was  his  cry. 

Earn’d  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour’d. 
In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July.” — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 

The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey; 

The  inmetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 

But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

“ Away,  thou  hound  ! so  basely  born, 

Or  dread  the  scourge’s  echoing  blow  !” — 
Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle  horn, 

” Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I” — 

So  said,  so  done A single  bound 
Clears  the  poor  labourer’s  humble  pale  ; 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 

Like  dark  December’s  stormy  gale. 

And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn. 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along; 

While,  joying  o’er  the  wasted  corn. 

Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Arain  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 
Scours  muse  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill ; 
Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 

And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  anpear’d ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd ; 

Amid  the  flock’s  domestic  herd 
His  harmless  head  be  hopes  to  shroud. 

O’er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 

His  track  the  steady  blound-houpds  trace; 
O’er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 

The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall 
“ O spore,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a widow'’s  little  all  ; 

Tliese  flocks,  an  orphan’s  fleecy  care !” — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 

The  left  stilfcheering  to  the  prey  : 

The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 

But  furious  kgeps  the  onward  way. 

” Unmanner’d  dog!  To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine. 
Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 

Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kme  I” — 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn. 

Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho!” 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn. 

Ho  cheers  his  furious  bounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  foil ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near; 
The  nmrderous  cries  the  slag  appal,— 

Again  he  starts,  new  nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear’d  and  white  with  foam. 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour, 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest’s  gloom. 

The  bumble  hermit’s  hallow’d  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  hound, 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go ; 

The  sacrod  chapel  rung  around 
With,  ” Hark  awayT  and,  IwUa,  ho !” 
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All  mild,  amid  the  rout  profane, 

The  holy  hermit  pour’d  his  prayer ; 

**  Forbear  with  blood  God’s  house  to  stain ; 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 


**  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead. 
Which,  wrong’d  by  cruelly,  or  nndo, 
Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head 
Be  warn’d  at  length,  and  turn  aside.” — 


Still  the  Fair  Holman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  Black,  while  whooping,  points  the  prey 
Alas ! the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

“ Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong. 

Thy  ^tar,  and  its  rights,  I spurn  ; 

Not  sainted  martyrs’  sacred  song, 

Not  God  himself  shall  make  mo  turn !” 


He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn. 

“ Hark  fon»’ard,  forward,  holla,  ho 
Bat  oft,  on  whirlwind’s  pinions  borne, 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 


And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound, 
.A.nd  clamour  of  the  chase,  was  gone; 
For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 

A deadly  silence  reign’d  alone. 


Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around ; 

H «;  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn. 
In  vain  to  call ; for  not  a sound 
Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 


He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  cars : 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 


Still  dark  and  darker  frowm  the  shades, 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
And  not  a sound  the  still  invades. 

Save  what  a distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o’er  the  the  sinner’s  humble  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 
And.  from  a cloud  of  sw^arthy  red. 

The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

“Oppressor  of  creation  fair! 

.Apostate  Spirits'  harden’d  tool ! 
Scomer  of  God  ! Scourge  of  the  poor ! 
The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

“ Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood ; 

For  ever  roam  the  aflrighted  wild ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 
God’s  meanest  creature  is  his  child.” 


Twas  hush’d  : One  flash,  of  sombre  glare, 
With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown ; 

Up  rose  the  Wildmavc’s  bristling  hair, 

And  horror  chill’d  each  nerve  and  bone. 


Cold  pour’d  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A- rising  wind  began  to  sing  ; 

And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call Her  entrails  rend ; 

Prom  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a yell, 
Mix'd  w'ltb  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dugs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose. 

Well  may  1 gucs.s,  but  d.nre  not  tell ; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 

His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  iiell. 

Tbe  Wildgrave  flies  o’er  bush  and  thorn. 
With  many  a shriek  of  helpless  wo ; 
Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn, 
And,  “ Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho !” 

With  wild  despair’s  reverted  eye, 

Close,  close  uehind,  he  marks  the  throng, 
With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry; 

In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along.— 

Stilj,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 

Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end : 

By  day,  they  s(x>ur  earth’s  cavem’d  space, 
At  mid  night’s  witching  hour,  ascend. 

VoL.  1-2  T 


This  is  the  horn,  and  bound,  and  horse, 
That  oft  the  laied  peasant  hears ; 
Appall’d,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross, 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 


The  wakeful  priest  ofl  drops  a tear 
For  human  pride,  for  human  wo. 
When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  cry  o^  “Holla,  ho!” 


THE  FIRE-KING. 

’*  The  bicssifut*  of  tho  evil  Genii,  which  arc  eunca,  were  upon 
mm.'* 

EaaUm  Tale. 

[1801.] 

This  ballad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Ma. 
Lewis,  to  be  inserted  in  his  “ Tales  q/  Hbrufer.”* 
It  is  the  third  in  a series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Elemental^  Spirits.  The  story  is,  however, 
partly  historical ; for  it  is  recorded,  that,  during  tho 
stniggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
Knight-Templar,  called  Saini-Alban,  deserted  to 
the  Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many 
combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  und  slain,  in 
a conflict  with  King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem. 


Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an 
ear. 

Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear ; 

And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert,  and  fair  Rosalie. 

O see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 

And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye'? 

And  ace  you  that  palmer,  from  Palestine’s  land, 

The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  stalf  in  his  hand  1 — 

“ Now  palmer,  gray  palmer,  O tell  unto  ma 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Coun* 
trie'? 

And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee’s  strand? 

And  how  fare  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land?” — 

“ O well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee’s  w’ave, 

For  Gilead,  and  Nablous.  and  Hamah  we  have; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 

For  the  Heathen  have  lost  and  the  Christians  have 
won.” 

A fair  chain  of  gold  ’mid  her  ringlets  there  hung; 
O’er  the  palmers  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  eho 
flung : 

“ Oh  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 

For  the  news  thou  hast  brought  from  tho  Holy 
Counirie. 

“ And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee’s  wave, 

O saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave? 

When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  the  Red-cross 
rush’d  on, 

O saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon 

“ O lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows ; 

O lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows ; 

Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on 
high  _ 

But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

“ The  green  boughs  they  wither,  tho  thunderbolt 
falls, 

It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  Icvin-scorch’d  walls; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy;  the  gay  hope  is 
gone ; 

Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon.” 

O she’s  ta’en  a horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed ; 
And  she’s  ta’en  a sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her 
nml ; 

And  she  has  ta’en  shipping  for  Palestine’s  land. 

To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie’s  hand. 

* Publixlicd  in  1801. 
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S' nail  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood, 
had  he; 

A heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won, 

The  Soldan’s  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 


“ O 'Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst 
thou  be, 

1'hreo  things  must  thou  do  cre  I hearken  to  thee : 
l>iir  laws  and  our  worship  on  theeshalt  thou  take; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema’s  sake. 


“ And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  bums  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Cimlmans  adore, 
Alone, and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema’s  sake. 


“And.  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and 
hand, 

To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine’s  land : 

For  my  lord  and  ray  love  then  Count  Albert  I’ll 
take, 

When  all  this  is  accomplish’d  for  Zulema’s  sake.” 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  cross-handled 
sword, 

Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord ; 

He  has  ta’en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on. 

For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 


And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground, 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround, 
He  has  watch’d  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he 
none. 

Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  Princess,  the  Soldan  amazed, 

Sore  murmur’d  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed; 
They  search’d  all  nis  garments,  and,  under  his 
weeds, 

They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep  deep  under  ground. 

He  watch’d  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  wiiistlcd 
round ; 

Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh, 
The  flame  burn’d  unmoved,  and  nought  else  did  he 
spy. 

Loud  murmur’d  the  priests,  and  amaz’d  w'as  the 
King, 

While  many  dork  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they 
sing ; ' 

They  search’d  Albert’s  body,  and,  lol  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  father  impress’d. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  return’d  to  the  cavern  again : 

But,  as  he  descended,  n whisper  there  fell : 

It  was  his  good  angel,  wlio  bade  him  farewell ! 

High  bristlerl  his  hair,  his  heart  flutter’d  and  beat, 
And  he  turn’d  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  re- 
treal ; 

But  his  heart  it  was  harden’d,  his  purpose  was  gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

Scarce  pass’d  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce 
trodc, 

W^hen  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven  were 
abroad, 

They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 

.And,  l)orne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock’d  the  cavern  whene’er  he  drew 

The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high  ; 

In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarch  of  F’lame. 

Unmeasured  in  height,  nndistinguish’d  in  form, 

His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm ; 
I ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame, 
AVhen  he  saw  in  his  terrors  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 


In  h’s  hand  abroad  falchion  blue-giimmcr’d  through 
smoke, 

And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he 
spoke : 


'*  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long,  and 
no  more, 

'Till  thou  bead  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore.” 

The  cloud-shrouded  Arm  gives  the  weapon ; and 
sec ! 

The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his  knee ; 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the 
fires, 

As,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm’d  him  thePaynim  among, 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  wms 
strung: 

And  the  Red- cross  wax’d  faint,  and  the  Crescent 
came  on. 

From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon 

From  Lebanon’s  forests  to  Galilee’s  wave. 

The  sands  of  S.imaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave; 
Till  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  Knights  of 
Saint  John, 

With  Salem’s  King  Baldwin,  against  him  came 
on. 

The  war-cymbals  clatter’d,  the  trumpets  repUed, 
The  lances  were  couch’d,  and  they  closed  on  each 
side ; 

And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o’erthrew. 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwinunto. 

Against  the  charm’d  blade  which  Count  Albert  did 
wield, 

The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  King’s  Red-cross 
shield ; 

But  a Page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  before. 
And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 

So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stoop’d 
low 

Before  the  cross’d  shield,  to  his  steel  saddlpbow  ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  his  hcad^ — 
"Bonne  gract,  Notre  Davie P'  he  unwittingly  said. 

Sore  sigh’d  the  charm’d  sword,  for  its  virtue  was 
oner. 

It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more : 
But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning’s  reu 
wing 

Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

He  clench’d  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gauntleted  hand ; 
He  stretch’d,  with  one  buflet,  that  Page  on  the 
strand ; 

As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casque  roll’d. 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  nnglets  of 
gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eyeballs,  and  blood-clot- 
t(xl  hair ; 

For  down  cainc  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood, 
-And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelite.s  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crosslettcd  shield 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dead. 
From  Bethsaida’s  fountains  to  Naphthali’s  head. 

The  battle  js  over  on  Bethsaida’s  plain.— 

Oh,  w’ho  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretch’d  ’mid  tlie 
slain  1 

And  who  is  yon  Page  hdng  cold  at  his  knee? — 

Oh,  who  but  Count  Alnert  and  fair  Rosalie ! 

The  Lady  w'as  buried  in  Salem’s  bless’d  bound : 

The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound : 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady  did  bring; 

His  went  on  the  blast  to  tlie  dread  Fire- King. 

Vet  many  a minstrel,  in  harping  ran  tell. 

How  the  Red-cross  it  conquer’d,  the  Crescent  it 
fell ; 

And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh’d,  ’mid  their 
glee, 

At  the  tale  of  Count  Allrcrt  and  fair  Rosalie. 
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FREDERICK  AND  ALICE. 

[1801.1 

Ttus  tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  translnttjd,  from 
I a fragment  introduced  in  Goethe’s  " Claudina  Von 
I VtUa  where  it  is  sung  by  a mcmlKT  of  a 

! eang  of  banditti,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  fam- 
ily, w'hile  hia  companions  break  into  the  castle.  It 
owes  any  little  merit  it  may  possess  to  niy  friend 
Mb.  Lew'is,  to  whom  it  was  sent  in  an  extremely 
nide  state ; and  who,  after  some  material  improve- 
ments, published  it  in  his  “ Tales  of  Wonder 


FBEOERtcK  leaves  the  land  of  Prance, 
Homeward  hastes  his  steps  to  measure, 
Careless  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

Joring  in  his  prancing  steed, 

Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

Hrjpe’s  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lend 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 

Helpless,  ruin’d,  left  forlorn. 

Lovely  -Alice  wept  alone ; 

Mourn’d  o’er  lovers  fond  contract  torn, 
Hope,  and  peace,  and  honour  down. 

Mark  her  breast’s  convulsive  throbs  ! 

S€e^  the  tear  of  anguish  flows  !— 
Mingling  soon  with  bursting  sobs, 

Loud  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 

While  she  cursid,  and  while  she  pray’d ; 

Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o’er; 
Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid 
.As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides; 
Marking  blithe,  the  morning’s  glance 
Mantling  o’er  the  mountain’s  sides. 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound, 

As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower, 

Slowly,  to  the  hills  around. 

Tola  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snuffs  the  air, 

Yet  no  cause  of  dread  ap;>ear8 : 

Bristles  high  the  rider’s  hair. 

Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fears. 

Desiderate,  as  his  terrors  rise. 

In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides ; 

From  himself  in  vain  he  flics ; 

.An.\ious,  restless,  on  he  rides. 

Seven  long  day.s,  and  seven  long  nights, 
WUd  he  wander’d,  wo  the  while! 
Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright, 

Urge  his  footsteps  many  a mile. 

Dark  the  seventh  sad  night  descends; 

Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  i)our ; 
While  the  deafening  thunder  lends 
.All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil, 

Wliere  his  head  shall  Frederick  hide  1 
Where,  but  in  yon  ruin’d  aisle, 

By  the  lightning’s  flash  descried. 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low. 

Fast  nis  steed  the  wanderer  bound  : 
Down  a ruin’d  staircase  slow. 

Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie! 

Glimmering  lights  are  seen  to  glide ! — 
“ Blessed  3Iar>’,  hear  me  cry ! 

Deign  a sinner’s  steps  to  giudc !’’ 

Often  lost  their  quivering  beam, 

Still  the  lights  niove  slow  before, 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

Thundering  voices  from  within, 

Mi-x’d  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose; 

As  they  fell,  a solemn  strain 
Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  close ! 


Midst  the  din,  he  seem’d  to  hear 
Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed ; — 

Well  he  knew  that  solemn  air, 

*Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  loved. — 

Hark  ! for  now  a solemn  knell 
Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke ; 

Four  limes,  at  its  deaden’d  swell. 
Echoes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 

As  the  lengthen’d  clangours  die, 

Slow'ly  opes  the  iron  door ! 

Straiglit  a banquet  met  his  eye, 

But  a funeraPs  form  it  wore  I 


Coffins  for  the  seats  extend  ; 

All  with  black  the  board  was  spre^ 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend. 

Long  since  number’d  with  the  dead  ! 


Alice,  in  her  grave-clothes  bound,  i 

Ghastly  smiling,  points  a seat ; i 

AU  arose,  with  thundering  sound ; I 

All  the  expected  stranger  greet. 


High  their  meagre  arms  they  wave, 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell ; — 
“ Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave! 
Perjured,  bid  the  light  farewell !” 


THE  BATTLF.  OF  SEMPACH. 

[1818.] 

^ These  verses  arc  a literal  translation  of  an  ancient 
Swiss  ballad  upon  the  Battle  of  Setnpacli,  fought 
0th  July,  1386,  being  the  victory  by  which  the  Swi.ss 
cantons  established  their  indeiiendence;  the  author, 
Albert  Tchudi,  denominuletl  the  Souter,  from  his 
profession  of  a shoemaker.*  Ho  was  a citizen  of 
Lucerne,  esteemed  highly  among  his  countrymen, 
both  for  his  powers  aa  a Master- Sin t'er.  or  min- 
strel, and  his  courage  as  a soldier;  so  that  he  might 
share  the  praise  conferred  by  Collins  on  iEscliylus, 
that— 

“ Not  ak>ne  he  nursed  the  noet’a  flame, 

But  reach’d  from  Virtue’s  hand  ihe  patriot  sleeL" 

The  circtimstanceof  their  being  written  by  a poet 
returning  from  the  well-fought  field  he  describes, 
and  in  which  hia  country’s  fortune  was  secured,  may 
confer  on  Tchudi’s  verses  an  interest  which  they 
are  not  entitled  to  claim  from  their  poetical  merit. 
But  ballad  poetry,  the  more  literally  it  is  translated, 
the  more  it  loses  its  simplicity,  without  acquiring 
either  grace  or  strength  ; and  therefore  some  of  the 
faults  of  the  verses  must  be  imputed  to  the  transla- 
tor’s feeling  it  a duty  to  keep  as  closely  ns  possible 
to  his  original.  The  various  puns,  rude  attempts  at 
pleasantry,  and  disproportioned  episodes,  must  be 
set  down  to  Tchudi's  account,  or  to  the  taste  of  his 
age. 

The  military  antiquary  will  derive  some  amuse- 
ment from  the  minute  narliculars  which  the  martial 
pool  has  recorded.  Tne  mode  in  which  the  Aus- 
trian men-ai-nrms  received  the  charge  of  the  Swiss, 
was  by  forming  a phalanx,  which  they  defended 
with  their  long  lances.  The  gallant  Winkelreid, 
who  sacrificed  nis  own  life  by  rushiug  among  the 
spears,  clasping  in  his  arms  as  many  as  he  could 
grasp,  and  thus  opening  a gap  in  those  iron  batta- 
lions. is  celebrated  in  Swiss  history.  When  fairly 
mingled  together,  the  unwieldy  length  of  their  wea- 
pons, and  cumbrous  weight  of  their  defensive  armour 
rendered  the  Austrian  men-at-arms  a very  unequal 
match  for  the  light-armed  mountaineers.  The  vic- 
tories obtained  by  the  Swiss  over  the  German 
chivalry,  hitherto  deemed  as  formidable  on  foot  as 
on  horseback,  led  to  important  changes  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  poet  describes  the  Austrian  knights  and 
wjuires  as  cutting  iho  peaks  from  their  boots  ere 
they  could  act  upon  foot,  in  allusion  to  an  inconve- 
nient piece  of  foppery,  often  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages.  Leopold  III.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  called 
" The  handsome  man-at-arms,”  was  slain  in  the 
Battle  of  Sempach,  with  the  flower  of  his  chiv- 
alry. 
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BALLADS  PROM  THE  GERMAN, 


The  Battle  op  Sempach.* 

'Twas  when  among  our  linden-trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(And  gray-hair’d  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look’d  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame ; 

We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 
With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 

So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 

“ On  Switzer  carles  we’ll  trample  now, 

And  slay  both  young  and  old.” 

With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud. 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake, 

In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 

Their  onward  march  they  moke. 

” Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all— 

Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand, 

Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 
In  such  a dangerous  land. 

” I rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  sins, 

Before  ye  farther  go  ; 

A skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 
May  send  your  souls  to  wo.” — 

” But  where  now  shall  we  find  a priest 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear 
” The  Switzer  priestt  has  ta’en  the  field, 

He  deals  a penance  drear. 

“ Right  heavily  upon  your  head 
He’ll  lay  his  hand  of  steel ; 

And  with  his  trusty  partisan 
Your  absolution  deal.” — 

'Twas  on  a Monday  morning  then, 

The  corn  was  steep’d  in  dew. 

And  merrv  maids  had  sickles  ta’en. 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 
Together  have  they  join’d ; 

The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stern, 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

Jt  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle, 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 

” Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 
Will  meet  us  undismay’d.” — 

” O Harc-castle,t  thou  heart  of  hare !” 

Pierce  Oxenstern  replied. — 

Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare,” 

The  taunted  knight  repRed. 

There  was  jacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 

And  closing  ranks  amain ; 

The  peaks  they  hew’d  from  their  boot-points 
Might  well-nigh  load  a woin.§ 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 

‘‘  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell. 

The  peasants  are  so  few.”— 

The  gallant  Swiss  Confederates  there 
They  pray’d  to  God  aloud, 

And  he  display’d  his  rainbow  fair 
Against  a swarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  pulse  throbb’d  more  and  more 
With  courage  firm  and  high. 

And  down  the  good  Confederates  boro 
On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  Lionll  'gnn  to  growl, 

And  toss  his  mane  and  tau; 

And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt. 

Went  whistling  forth  like  hail. 

* (Thu  trandation  tint  apixiarcd  in  RInckwood’s  Edinburgh 
Mosazine  for  fVbniary,  181ft.— Erf.  J 
t All  the  Hwiiu  cltTCT  wbo  wure  able  to  bear  arma  fought  in 
thit  patiiutic  war. 

t jn  th«  original.  Haeuenatein,  or  Hart-atow. 

4 Tlua  acemii  to  allude  to  the  nropnatcroui  fiiahion,  durina  tiu: 
mrdiUo  tusc*,  of  wcarinc  bouts  with  the  points  or  peaks  turned  up- 
M'aidf.  and  so  lone,  that  in  aomu  coses  ther  wore  fastened  to  tbo 


Lance,  pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there,  j 

The  game  tvas  nothing  sweet ; 

The  boughs  of  many  a stalely  tree 
Lay  shiver’d  at  their  feeU 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast,  i 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid  ; 

It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said— 

I 

I have  a virtuous  wife  at  home,  j 

A wife  and  infant  son  ; .i 

I leave  them  to  my  country’s  care,— 

This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 

" These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick, 

And  keep  full  firm  array, 

Yet  shall  rny  charge  their  order  break, 

And  make  my  brethren  way.” 

He  rush’d  against  the  Austrian  band, 

In  desperate  career. 

And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand, 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear.  < 

Pour  lances  splinter’d  on  his  crest, 

Six  shiver’d  in  his  side  ; < 

Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press’d — 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died.  ’ 

This  patriot’s  self-devoted  deed 
Pirst  tamed  the  Lion’s  mood. 

And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 
Prom  thraldom  by  his  blood. 

Right  where  his  charge  had  made  a lane,  ^ 

His  valiant  comrades  burst. 

With  sword,  and  axe,  and  partisan, 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust. 

The  daunted  Lion  ’gan  to  vvhine, 

And  granted  ground  amain. 

The  Mountain  BullIT  he  bent  his  brows. 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  w'as  banner,  spear,  and  shield, 

At  Sempach  in  the  (light,  j 

The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig’sficid  .! 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight.  , 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold,  ' ' 

So  lordly  would  he  ride,  _ ] 

But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls,  ’ 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride.  j 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull,  ' 

“ And  shall  I not  complaml  i 

There  came  a foreign  nobleman  j 

To  milk  me  on  the  plain.  , 

” One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  horn 
Has  gall’d  the  kniglu  so  sore. 

That  to  the  churchyard  he  is  borne 
To  range  our  glens  no  more.” 

An  Austrian  noble  left  the  stour. 

And  fast  the  (light  ’gan  take ; 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  hour 
At  Sempach  on  the  lake. 

He  and  his  squire  a fisher  call’d, 

(His  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 

" For  love,  or  meed,  or  charity, 

Receive  us  in  thy  boat !” 

Their  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard. 

And,  glad  the  meed  to  win, 

His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer’d. 

And  took  the  flyers  in. 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 
Hans  stoutly  row’d  his  way. 

The  noble  to  his  follower  sign’d 
He  should  the  boatman  slay. 

knee*  of  the  wearer  with  am.all  chains.  When  they  aligfatod  to 
fishl  upon  fool,  it  would  .seem  tliat  Uie  Austrian  rentlemcn  IburMl 
it  neecssary  to  eut  ntl'liicKu  peaks,  that  they  might  move  wiUa  tW 
nceossnry  activity. 

II  A pun  on  the  Archduke's  nnmo,  Leopold. 

IT  A pun  on  tbo  Ukus,  or  wild  buli,  which  gives  name  to  tbs  Csu»- 
ton  of  Uri. 
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lie  fisher’s  back  was  to  them  turn’d, ' 
Hie  squire  his  dagger  drew, 

Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  ’whelm’d  the  boat^  and  as  they  strove, 
He  stunn’d  them  with  his  oar, 

“ Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  sirs. 
Ton’ll  ne’er  stab  boatman  more. 

“Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 
Hiis  morning  have  I caught, 

Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail. 

Their  carrion  flesh  is  naught.” 

It  was  a messenger  of  wo 
Has  sought  the  Austrian  land: 

*'  Ah ! gracious  lady,  evil  news ! 

My  lord  lies  on  the  strand. 

“At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field, 

His  blo^y  corpse  lies  there.”— 

“ .Ah  macipus  God  1”  the  lady  cried, 

“ What  tidings  of  despair !” 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wight. 
Who  sings  of  st^e  so  stern, 

Albert  the  Sou  ter  is  he  hight, 

A burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A merry  man  was  he,  I wot. 

The  night  he  made  the  lay, 

Reluming  from  the  bloody  spot, 

Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


THE  NOBLE  MORINGER. 

AN  AKCIEHT  BALLAD. 

TRANSLATED  FBOM  THE  GEBMAN. 

[1819.]* 

Thi  original  of  these  verses  occurs  m a collection 
of  German  popular  songs,  entitled,  Sammlung  Deut- 
schen  Volkeheder,  Berlin,  1807,  published  by  Messrs, 
fesching  and  Von  der  Hagen,  both,  and  more  espe- 
ci^y  the  last,  distinguished  for  their  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  popular  poetry  and  legendary  histo- 
ry of  Germany. 

In  the  German  Editor’s  notice  of  (he  ballad*  it  is 
sated  to  have  been  extracted  from  a manuscript 
pironicle  of  Nicolaus  Thomann,  chaplain  to  Saint 
Leonard  in  Weisenhorn,  which  bears  the  date 
and  the  song  is  stated  by  the  author  to  have 
generally  sung  in  the  neighbourhood  at  that 
«ny  period.  Thomann,  as  quoted  by  the  German 
Mitor,  seems  faithfully  to  have  believed  the  event 
n<  narrates.  He  quotes  tombstones  and  obituaries 
throve  the  existence  of  the  personages  of  tlie  bal- 
hd,  and  discovers  that  there  actually  died,  on  the 
llthofMay,  1349,  a Lady  Von  Neufien,  Countess  of 
.Marstetten,  who  was,  by  birth,  of  the  house  of  Mo- 
This  lady  he  supposes  to  have  been  Morin- 
^rs  daughter,  inentionea  in  the  ballad.  He  quotes 
V authority  for  the  death  of  Bcrckhold  Von 
rteuffcn,  in  the  same  year.  The  editors,  on  the  whole, 
^ni  to  embrace  the  opinion  of  Professor  Smith  of 
Mm,  who  from  the  language  of  the  ballad,  ascribes 
to  the  15th  century. 

me  legend  itself  turns  on  an  incident  not  peculiar 
|o  Germany,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  not  unlikely 
to  happen  in  more  instances  than  one.  when  crusa- 
wr»  al^e  long  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  their  discon- 
*oiate  dames  received  no  tidings  of  their  fate.  A 
•toO'  very  similar  in  circumstances,  but  without  the 
miratmlous  machinery  of  Saint  Thomas,  is  told  of 
ancient  lords  of  Haigh-hall  in  Lanca- 
n p®**^>^onial  inheritance  of  the  late  Coun- 
of  Balcarras ; and  the  particulars  are  represent- 
™ on  s^ned  glass  upon  a window  in  that  ancient 
manoT-house.* 

of  the  Noble  Morinscr  appeared  oriipitall; 
Minborgfa  Aimual  Reciiitcr  for  ISIS,  (publUhtdIn  1819.) 
lW7°?y**’i  muina  8w  Walter  Scott’s  severe  and  alamiins 
w April,  1819,  and  dictated,  in  the  intervals  of  esquiiite 


The  Noblb  Mobinoeb. 


I.  n 

O,  WILL  you  hear  a knightly  tale  of  old  Bohemian 
day, 

It  was  the  noble  Moringcr  in  wedlock  bed  ho  lay ; 

He  halsed  and  kiss’d  his  dearest  dame,  that  was  an 
sweet  08  May. 

And  said,  ” Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  the  words 
1 say. 

II. 

“ ’Tis  I have  vow’d  a pilgrimage  unto  a distant 
shrine, 

And  I must  seek  Sunt  Thomas’ -land,  and  leavo 
the  land  that’s  mine ; 

Here  shall  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state,  so  thou 
wilt  pledge  thy  fay, 

That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twelve- 
months  and  a day.” 

III. 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  troubled 
in  her  cheer, 

“ Now  tell  me  true,  thou  noble  knight,  what  order 
tak’st  thou  here ; 

And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold  thy 
lordly  sway, 

And  be  thy  lad/s  guardian  true  when  thou  art  far 
away  7” 

IV. 

Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringer,  ” Of  that  have  thou 
no  care, 

There’s  many  a valiant  gentleman  of  me  holds  living 
fair; 

The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my  vassals  and  my 
state, 

And  be  a guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee,  my  lovely 
mate. 

V. 

“ As  Christian-man,  I need  must  keep  the  vow 
which  I have  plight. 

When  I am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  true 
knight; 

And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain  were 
sorrow  now, 

But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  Gh>d  hath 
heard  ms  vow.’’ 


VI. 


It  was  the  noble  Moringcr  from  bed  ho  made  him 
bounc. 

And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  with  ewer  and 
with  gown: 

He  flung  the  mantle  on  his  back,  ’twas  furr’d  with 
miniver. 

He  dipp’d  his  hand  in  water  cold,  and  bathed  his 
for  • ’ " 


forehead  fair. 


VII. 


" Now  hear,”  he  said,  ” Sir  Chamberlain,  true  vas- 
sal art  thou  mine, 

.And  such  the  trust  that  I repose  in  that  proved 
worth  of  thine. 

For  seven  years  shall  thou  rule  my  towers,  and  lead 
my  vassal  train, 

And  pl^ge  thee  for  my  Lady’s  faith  till  I return 


again. 


VIII. 


The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily 
said  he, 

“ Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  own,  and  take  this 
rwe  from  me : 

That  woman’s  faith’s  a brittle  trust — Seven  twelve- 
months didst  thou  say  1 

I’ll  pledge  me  for  no  lady’s  truth  beyond  the  seventh 
fair  day.” 

IX. 

The  noble  Baron  turn’d  him  round,  his  heart  was 
full  of  care, 

His  gallant  Esauire  stood  him  nigh,  he  was  Mar- 
stetten’s  heir, 

^uo,  to  hit  dau«btcr  Sophia,  and  hia  fiioiid  William  Laidlaw,— ' 

t (s«j  Introduction  to  '*  Tbo  BoUothed,"  Wavortoy  No»tli,  «L 

vi.  tnia  edition.) 


! 
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To  whom  he  spoke  riKht  anxiously,  " Thou  trusty 
squire  to  me, 

Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I am  o er 
the  sea  1 

X. 

*'  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  pro- 
tect my  land. 

And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal 
band ; 

And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady’s  faith,  till  seven  long 
years  are  gone, 

And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by 
Saint  John.” 

XI. 

Marstetten's  heir  was  kind  and  true,  but  fiery,  hot, 
and  young, 

And  readily  he  answer  made  with! too  presumptuous 
ton^e ; 

” My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  jour- 
ney wend. 

And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  your  pilgrimage 
have  end. 

XII. 

” Rely  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which  shall  be  truly 
tried. 

To  guard  your  lands,  and  ward  your  towers,  and 
with  your  vassals  ride; 

And  for  your  lovely  Lady’s  faith,  so  virtuous  and  so 
dear. 

I’ll  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent 
thirty  year.” 

XIII. 

The  noble  Moringer  took  cheer  when  thus  he  heard 
him  8i>eak, 

And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow 
left  his  cheek  \ 

A long  adieu  he  bids  to  all— hoists  topsails  and 
away. 

And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas’-land  seven  twelve- 
months and  a day. 

XIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept. 

When  on  the  Baron’s  slumbering  sense  a boding 
viMn  crept ; 

And  whisper’d  in  his  car  a voice,  ” ’Tis  time.  Sir 
Knight  to  wake, 

Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

XV. 

“Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds 
another  rein. 

And  stoop  them  to  another’s  will  thy  gallant  vassal 
tram ; 

And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and 
fair. 

This  night  within  thv  father’s  hall  she  weds  Mar- 
Btetten’s  heir.’^ 

XVI. 

It  is  the  noble  Moiinger  starts  up  and  tears  his 
beard. 

“ O would  that  I had  ne’er  been  bom ! what  tidings 
have  I heard  ! 

To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  less  would  be 
my  care. 

But,  God  I that  e’er  a squire  untrue  should  wed  my 
Lady  fair. 

XVII. 

”0  good  Saint  Thomas,  hear,”  he  pray’d,  "my  pa- 
tron Saint  art  thou, 

A traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even  while  I pay  my 
vow ! 

My  wife  ho  brings  to  infamy  that  was  so  pure  of 
name. 

And  I am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must  endure  the 
shame.” 

XVIII. 

It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  then,  who  heard  his 
pilgrim’s  prayer. 

And  sent  a sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  o’erpow- 
erd  his  care; 


He  waked  in  fair  Bobemian  land  ontstretoh’d  beside 
a rill. 

High  on  the  right  a castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a 
null. 

XIX. 

The  Morin^r  he  started  up  as  one  from  spell  un- 
bound. 

And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed  wildly  all 
around ; 

" I know  my  father’s  ancient  towers,'the  mill,  the 
stream  I know. 

Now  blessed  be  my  patron  Saint  who  cheer’d  his 
pilgrim’s  wo !’’ 

XX. 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim’s  staff,  and  to  the  mill  be 
drew. 

So  alter’d  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  mas- 
ter knew ; 

The  Baron!  to  the  miller  said,  " Good  friend,  for 
charity, 

Tell  a poor  iialmer  in  your  land  what  tidings  may 
there  bel” 

XXI. 

The  miller  answer’d  him  again,  " He  knew  of  little 
newsL 

Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a new  bridc^troom 
choose : 

Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  con- 
stant word, 

His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a worthy 
Lord. 

XXII. 

" Of  him  I held  the  little  mill  which  wins  mo  living 
free, 

God  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  ho  still  was  kind  to 
me! 

And  when  Saint  Martin’s  tide  comes  round,  and 
millers  take  their  toll. 

The  pnest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both 
cope  and  stole.” 

xxin. 


It  was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began, 

bolted 

man ; 


And  stood  before  the 


gate  a wo  and  weary 


" Now  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  can  com- 
passion take, 

To  gain  the  entrance  of  my  ball  this  woful  match  to 
break.” 

XXIV. 

His  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  caU  was  sad  and 
slow. 

For  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were  hea- 
vy all  with  wo ; 

And  to  the  warder  thus  ho  spoke : “ Friend,  to  thy 
Ladv  say, 

pilgrim  from  Saint  'Thomas’-'land  craves  harbour 
for  a day. 

XXV. 

“I’ve  wander’d  many  a weary  step,  my  strength  is 
well-nigh  done, 

And  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate.  I’ll  see  no  morrow’s 
sun ; 

I pray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas*  sake,  a pilgrim’s 
bed  and  dole, 

And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer’ s,  her  once-loved  hus- 
band’s soul.” 

XXVI. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  he  came  his  dame 
before, 

" A pilgrim,  worn  and  travel-toil’d,  stands  at  the 
castle  door: 

And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas’  sake,  for  har- 
bour and  for  dole. 

And  fur  the  sake  of  Moringer,  thy  noble  husband’s 
soul.” 

XXVII. 

The  Lady’s  gentle  heart  was  moved,  ” Do  up  the 
gate,”  she  said, 

" And  nid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banquet  and 
to  bed ; 
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AjkI  eiDoe  he  namee  my  hueband’s  name,  so  that  he 
lists  to  say. 

These  towers  shall  be  his  harbourage  a twelvemonth 
and  a day.” 

XXVIII. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid  the  portal 
broad, 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o’er  the  threshold 
strode: 

“And  have  thou  thanks,  kind  heaven,”  he  said, 
**  though  from  a man  of  sin, 

That  the  true  lord  stands  here  once  more  his  castle- 
gate  within.” 

XXIX. 

Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad 
and  slow; 

It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem’d  thdr  Lord 
to  know ; 

He  sat  him  on  a lowly  bench,  oppress’d  with  wo 
and  wrong. 

Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne’er  to  him  seem’d  little 
space  so  lon& 

XXX. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o’er,  and  come 
was  cvenintr  hour. 

Toe  tixne  was  nigh  when  new  made  brides  retire  to 
nuptial  bower ; 

“ Oor  castle’s  wont.’’  a brides-man  said,  “hath  been 
both  finn  ana  long, 

No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a 
song.” 


XXXI. 

Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he  sat 
by  the  bride, 

* My  nierrv  minstrel  folk,”  quoth  he,  “ lay  shalm 
and  harp  aside; 

Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a lay,  the  castle’s  rule  to 

bold. 

And  well  his  micrdon  will  I pay  with  garment  and 
with  gold.” — 

XXXII. 

“ Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,”  ’twas  thus  the 
pilgrim  sung, 

“Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his 
heavy  tongue ; 

Once  did  I sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich 
as  thine, 

.\iid  by  my  side  as  fair  a bride  with  all  her  charms 
was  mme. 


XXXIII. 

‘ But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I grew 
silver-hair’ d. 

For  lucks  of  brown,  and  checks  of  youth,  she  left 
this  brow  and  beard : 

Once  neb,  but  now  a palmer  poor,  I tread  life’s 
latest  st^c, 

And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen 
age.” 

XXXIV. 

It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woful  lay  that 
hears, 

And  for  the  aged  pilgrim’s  grief  her  eye  was  dimm’d 
with  tears ; 

She  bade  her  gallant  cupbearer  a golden  beaker 
take, 

Aad  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  quaff  it  for  her 
sake. 

XXXV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp’d  amid  the 
wine 

A bridal  ring  of  burning  gold  so  costly  and  so 
fine: 


Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  tells  you  but  the 
sooth, 

’Twas  with  that  very  nng  of  gold  he  pledged  his 
bridal  truth. 

XXXVI. 

Then  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  “ Do  me  one  kindly 
deed, 

And  should  my  better  days  return,  full  rich  shall  be 
thy  meed; 

Bearback  the  golden  cup  again  toyonderbride  so  gay, 

And  crave  her  of  her  courtesy  to  pledge  the  palmer 
gray.” 

XXXVII. 

The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon 
denied, 

The  golden  cup  he  rook  again,  and  bore  it  to  the  bride. 

“ Lady,”  he  said,  “ your  reverend  guest  sends  this, 
and  bids  me  pray, 

That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge  the  palmer 
gray.” 

XXXVIII. 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  Lady’s  eye,  she  views  it 
close  and  near. 

Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  “ the  Morin- 
ger is  here!” 

Then  might  yon  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears 
in  torrents  fell, 

But  whether  ’twas  for  joy  or  wo,  the  ladies  best  can 
tell. 


XXXIX. 

But  loud  she  utter’d  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every 
saintly  power, 

That  had  return’d  the  Moringer  before  the  midnight 
hour ; 

And  loud  she.  utter’d  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was 
there  bride. 

That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so 
sorely  tried. 

XL. 

“ Yes,  here  I claim  the  praise,”  she  said,  “ to  con- 
stant matrons  due, 

Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  stead- 
fastly and  true ; 

For  count  the  term  howe’er  you  will,  so  that  you 
count  aright. 

Seven  twelvemonths  and  a day  are  out  when  bells 
toll  twelve  to-night.” 


XLI. 

It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there 
he  drew. 

He  kneel’d  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  wea- 
pon threw; 

“ My  oath  and  knightjy  faith  are  broke,”  these  were 
the  words  he  said, 

“ Then,  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal’s  sword,  and  take 
thy  vassaPs  head.” 


XLII. 

The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 

“ He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam’d  seven 
twelvemonths  and  a day ; 

My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks 
her  sweet  and  fair, 

I give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for 
my  heir. 


“ The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old 
bridegroom  the  old. 

Whoso  faitli  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctual- 
ly were  told : 

But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  cas- 
tle gate, 

For  had  I come  at  morrow  tide,  I came  a day  too 
late.” 


j 
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THE  NORMAN  HORSESHOE. 

Am— The  War- Song  of  the  Men  of  Qlamorgan. 

The  Welsh,  inhabiting  a mountainous  country, 
and  possessing  only  an  inferior  breed  of  horses, 
were  usually  unable  to  encounter  the  shock  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  cavalry.  Occasionally,  however 
they  were  successful  in  repelling  the  invaders;  anc 
the  following  verses  are  supposed  to  celebrate  a de- 
feat of  Clare,  Earl  of  Stnguil  and  Pembroke,  anc 
of  Neville,  Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords- M archers  o:‘ 
Monmouthshire.  Rymny  is  a stream  which  divides 
the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan : Caer- 
phili,  the  scene  of  the  supposed  battle,  is  a vale 
upon  its  banks,  dignified  by  the  ruins  of  a very  an- 
cient castle. 

I. 

Red  glows  the  forge  in  Striguil’s  bounds 
And  hammers  din,  and  anvil  sounds, 

And  armourers,  with  iron  toil, 

Barb  manv  a steed  for  battle’s  broil. 

Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser’s  thundering  heel. 

That  e’er  shall  dint  a sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan’s  velvet  ground  I 


II. 

From  Chepstow’s  towers,  ere  dawn  of  mom. 
Was  heard  afar  the  bugle  horn ; 

And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride. 

Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 

They  swore,  their  banners  broad  should  gleam. 
In  crimson  light,  on  Rymny’s  stream; 

They  vow’d,  Caerphili’s  sod  should  feel 
The  Norman  charger’s  spurning  heel. 

III. 

And  sooth  they  swore— the  sun  arose, 

And  Rymny’s  wave  with  crimson  glows; 

For  Clare’s  red  banner,  floating  wide. 

Roll’d  down  the  stream  to  Severn’s  tide ! 

And  sooth  they  vow’d — the  trampled  green 
Show’d  where  hot  Neville’s  charge  had  been ; 
In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stcxid 
A Norman  horseman’s  curdling  blood ! 

IV. 

Old  Chepstow’s  brides  may  curse  the  toil, 

That  arm’d  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue. 

For  Neville’s  war-horse  forged  the  shoe. 

No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan’s  velvet  mead ; 

Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring. 

Save  of  the  Paires’  emerald  ring. 


THE  DYING  BARD. 

Am— Doffydz  OangiDcn. 

*1110  Welsh  tradition  bears,  that  a Bard,  on  his 
death-bed,  demanded  his  harp,  and  played  the  air 
to  which  these  verses  are'adaptcd  ; requesting  that 
it  might  be  performed  at  his  funeral. 

I. 

Dinas  Emlinn.  lament:  for  the  moment  is  nigh, 

When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall 
die : 

No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall  rave. 

And  mix  his  w'ild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing 
wave. 


In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of  shade 

Unhonour’d  shall  flourish,  unnonour’d  shall  fade; 

For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue. 

That  view’d  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  uiat 
sung. 

Ill- 

Thy  sons,  Dinas  Emlinn,  'may  march  in  their 
pride. 

And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  from  Pre8tat3m’s  aide; 

But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life  to  their 
name'? 

And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give  hero^  their 
fame? 


^ . IV. 

And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn  J thy  daughters  so  fair. 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  aark 
hair ; 

What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye, 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwalloa  Boall 
die? 


. y- 

Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi ! I quit  thy  loved  scene, 

To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been ' 

With  Lewarch  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Old, 

And  sage  Taliessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 

VI, 

And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn!  still  green  be  thy 
shades, 

Unconquerd  thy  warriors,  and  matchless  thy 
maids ! 

And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness 
can  tell, 

Farewell,  my  loved  Harp ! my  last  treasure,  fare- 
well ! 


THE  MAID  OP  TORO. 


O,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 
And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the 
dark  wood, 

All  as  a fair  maiden,  bewilder’d  in  sorrow. 
Sorely  sigh’d  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the 
flood.  , 

“ O,  saints  ! from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly 
bending , . , 

Sweet  Virgin!  who  hcarest  the  suppliants 
cry. 

Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending. 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die!” 


All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  bat- 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they 
fail. 

Till  the  snout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  connict  s 
dread  rattle,  . 

And  the  chase’s  wild  clamour,  came  loading  mo 

Breatl^'ess  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary; 

Slowly  approaching  a warrior  was  seen ; 

Life’s  ebbing  tide  mark’d  his  footsteps  ^ weary, 
Cleft  was  his  helmet,  and  wo  was  lus  mien. 


“ O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are.flymg! 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  Bm^^dianis  low  - 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  »=> 
lying, 
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And  fant  through  the  woodland  approaches  the 
foe.” 

Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow, 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb’d 
with  despair ; 

And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 
For  ever  be  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair« 


HELLVELLYN. 

In  the  spring  of  1605,  n young  gentleman  of  ta- 
lents. and  of  a most  amiable  disposition,  perished  by 
i.-sing  his  way  on  the  mountain  Hellvellyn.  His 
remains  were  not  discovered  till  three  months  after- 
wards, vrhen  they  were  found  guarded  by  a faithful 
terrier-bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during  frequent 
solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cumberland 
2nd  Westmoreland. 


I cusre’o  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam’d  misty 
and  wide ; 

AO  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  wasyell- 
ing, 

.And  st  arting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 

On  the  right,  Striden-edge  round  the  Red-tarn  was 
bending, 

•And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 

One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending. 

^Vhen  I mark’d  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer 
had  died. 


Dark  green  was  that  spot  mid  the  brown  mountain- 
heather. 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  atretch’d  in 
decay, 

Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon’d  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain- winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 

Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended. 

For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 


The  much  loved  remams  of  her  roaster  defended, 

And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  hia  ailence  was 
slumber  7 

When  the  wind  waved  hia  garment,  how  oft  didst 
thou  start  7 

How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou 
number. 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart? 

And,  oh,  was  it  meet,  that, — no  requiem  read  o’er 
him, — 

No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 

And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch’d  before 
him— 

Unhonour’d  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  de- 
part? 

When  a Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has 
yielded, 

The^ta^estry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 

And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches 
arc  gleaming  t 

In  the  proudly-arcn’d  chapel  the  banners  are  beam- 
ing; 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  stream- 

Lamenting  a Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 


But  mccter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature, 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb. 

When,  wilaerid,  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in 
stature, 

And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 

And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake 
lying^ 

Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying,  _ 

With  one  faithful  iriend  but  to  witness  tnj  dying, 

In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 


FRAGMENTS. 


THE  POACHER. 

Welcome,  ctsvc  Stranger,  to  our  green  retreats. 
Where  health  with  exercise  and  freedom  meets  1 
Thrice  welcome  Sage,  whose  philosophic  plan 
By  nature’s  limits  metes  the  rights  of  man ; 
Generous  as  he  who  now  for  freedom  bawls. 
Now  gives  full  value  for  true  Indian  shawls: 

O’er  coart,  o’er  customhouse,  his  shoe  who  flings, 
Now  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies  kings. 

Like  his.  I ween,  thy  comprehensive  mind 
Holds  laws  as  mouse-traps  baited  for  mankind; 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees, 

That  baulks  the  snare,  yet  ballons  on  the 
cheese ; 

Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead  of  awe, 
Our  buckskinned  justices  expound  the  law, 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires  the  pain, 
And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the  swain ; 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain  have  broke 
The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke. 

To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild, 

•Nature’s  free  race  to  each  her  freeborn  child. 
Hence  bast  thou  mark’d,  with  grief,  fair  London’s 
race, 

Mi>;k’d  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Easter  chase, 
And  lom^d  to  send  them  forth  as  free  as  when 
Pour’d  o^er  Chantilly  the  Parisian  train. 

When  musket,  pistol,  blunderbuss,  combined. 

And  scarce  the  field-pieces  were  left  behind ! 

VoL.  L-2  U 


A squadron’s  charge  each  leveret’s  heart  dismay’d, 
On  every  covey  fired  a bold  brigade : 

Douce  Humanite  approved  the  sport. 

For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the  hurt ; 
Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day. 

And  Seine  re-echo’d  Vive  la  Liberie  / 

But  mad  Ciioyen^  meek  Monsieur  again, 

With  some  few  added  links  resumes  his  chain. 
Then  since  such  scenes  to  France  no  more  are 
known, 

Come,  view  with  me  a hero  pf  thine  own  1 
One,  whose  free  actions  vindicate  the  cause 
Of  sylvan  liberty  o’er  feudal  laws. 

Seek  we  yon  glades,  where  the  proud  oak  o’er- 
topa 

Wide  waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse, 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  land. 

Where  stunted  heath  is  patch’d  with  ruddy  sand ; 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen, 

Or  straggling  hollies  spread  a brighter  ween. 
Here  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep. 
Our  scarce  mark’d  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep. 
Follow— hut  heedful,  cautious  of  a trip — 

In  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  slip. 

Step  slow  and  wary  o’er  that  swampy  stream. 
Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal’s  smothering  steam. 
We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
Of  hovel  form’d  for  poorest  of  the  poor ; 

No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  receives, 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves ; 
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For,  if  such  hut,  our  forest  statutes  say, 

Rise  in  the  pro^ss  of  one  night  and  day, 
(Though  placed  where  still  the  Ck>nquerors  heats 
o’er  awe, 

And  his  son’s  stirrup  shines  the  badge  of  law,) 
The  builder  claims  the  unenviable  boon. 

To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  slight  and  soon 
As  wigwam  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native  frore 
On  the  bleiik  coast  of  frost-barr’d  Labrador.* 

Approach,  and  through  the  unlatticed  window 
peep-^ 

Nay.  shrink  not  back,  the  inmate  is  asleep ; 

Sunk  'mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west  the  plunderer  s toils  are  done. 
Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  desperate 
hand, 

Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand. 

While  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade  ; 

For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape, 

The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  crape. 
His  pilfer’d  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 

And  the  filch’d  lead  the  church’s  roof  nfibrds— 
(Hence  shall  the  rector’s  congregation  fret. 

That  while  his  sermon’s  dry  his  walls  are  wet.) 
The  fish-spear  barb’d,  the  sw'eeping  net  are  there 
Doe-hides,  and  pheasant  plumes,  and  skins  of 
hare. 

Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare. 
HarterM  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  won. 
Von  cask  holds  moonlight, t run  when  moon  was 
none ; 

And  late  snatch’d  spoils  lie  stow’d  in  hutch 
apart. 

To  woit  the  associate  higgler’s  evening  cart. 

Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest : 
What  scenes  perturb’d  are  acting  in  his  breast  1 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain, 

And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vam : 

For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  eflbrt  draws. 
And  ’twixt  each  effort  Nature  claims  a pause. 
Beyond  the  loose  and  sable  neckcloth  stretch’d. 
His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  convulsion  twitch’d, 
While  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utterance  loath. 
Sounds  of  dire  import— watchword,  threat,  and 
oath. 

Though  stupified  by  toil,  and  drugg’d  with  gin. 
The  body  sleep,  the  restless  ^rat  w*ithin 
Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trade. 
Now  m the  fangs  of  justice  wakes  dismay’d.— 

“ Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and  despair. 
Those  bursting  eyeballs,  and  that  wilder’d  air, 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a murder’d  hare  1 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch. 

For  grou.se  or  partridge  massacred  in  March  7”— 

No,  scoffer,  no ! Attend,  and  mark  w-ith  awe. 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law  1 
He,  that  w'ould  e’er  so  lightly  set  ajar 
'I'liat  awful  portal,  must  undo  each  bar : 

Tempting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  priae. 

Will  join  to  storm  tlie  breach,  and  force  the  bar- 
rier wide. 

That  ruffian,  whom  true  men  avoid  and  dread, 
Whom  bruisers,  poachers,  smugglers,  call  Black 
Ned. 

Was  Edward  Mansell  once: — the  lightest  heart. 
That  ever  play’d  on  holyday  his  part! 

'•■•le  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game, 

'i  iie  harvest-feast  grew  blither  when  he  came. 

And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glance, 

When  Eldword  named  the  tunc  and  led  the  dance. 

« 

* Such  H tins  bw  in  tlic  New  Purest,  Hampsliiro.  tending 
frently  to  increase  lire  variuiis  setUemc-ntsof  thicTcs,  smurglem, 
und  dwr  stcaloia,  who  infest  it.  In  the  forest  courts  the  presid- 
ini  jud|«  woata  as  a badie  of  office  an  antique  tUmip,  sab  to 


Kind  was  his  heart,  his  posaionB  quick  and  strong;. 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  vras  his  song; 

And  if  he  loved  a ^n,his  father  swore, 

“ ’Twas  but  a trick  of  youth  w'ould  soon  be  o’er. 
Himself  had  done  the  same  some  thirty  years 
before." 

Rut  he  whose  humours  spurn  law’s  awful  yoke. 
Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law’s  bonds  are 
broke. 

The  common  dread  of  justice  soon  allies^ 

The  clown,  who  robs  ino  warren,  or  excise, 

W’ith  sterner  felons  train’d  to  act  more  dread. 

Even  with  the  wretch  by  whom  his  fellow  bled. 
Then,  as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass. 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  mass,— 
Guilt  leagues  with  gimt,  while  mutual  motives 
draw, 

Their  hope  impunity^  their  fear  the  law ; 

Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendezvous  the 
same. 

Till  the  revenue  baulk’d,  or  pilfer’d  game. 

Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  exam^e  leads 
To  darker  villany,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howl’d  the  wind  the  forest  glades  alon^, 
.\nd  oft  the  owl  renew’d  her  dismal  song; 

Around  die  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound, 

Red  William’s  spectre  walk’d  his  midnight  round. 
When  o’er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  nlighting 
look, 

From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 
The  bittern’s  sullen  shout  the  sedges  shook  ! 

The  wading  moon,  with  storm-presaging  gleam, 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam  ; 
The  old  oak  stoop’d  his  arms,  then  Aung  them 
high. 

Bellowing  and  moaning  to  the  troubled  sky — 

’Twas  then,  that,  couch’d  amid  the  bruwwood 
sere. 

In  Malwood-walk  young  Mansell  watch’d  the 
deer : 

The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  shot— 

The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  spot. 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their 
strife, 

O’erpowerid  at  length  the  Outlaw  drew  his  knife. 
Next  morn  a corpse  was  found  upon  the  fell— 

The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell ! 


SONG. 

Om  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified  air, 

That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure  is  flown, 

Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  younger  repair, 

For  those  raptures  that  still  are  ihine  own. 

Though  .\pril  bis  temples  may  wreathe  with  the 
vine, 

Its  tendrils  in  infancy  curl’d, 

"Tis  the  ardour  of  August  matures  us  the  wine, 
W’hose  life-blood  enlivens  the  world. 

Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashion’d  as  light  as  a 
fay’s, 

Has  assumed  a proportion  more  round. 

And  thy  glance,  that  was  bright  as  a falcon’s  at 
gaze. 

Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground,- 

Enough,  after  absence  to  meet  me  again. 

Thy  steps  still  with  ecstasy  move ; 

Enough,  that  those  dear  sober  glances  retain 
For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 

have  hcfli  that  of  William  Rufu*.  flee  Mr.  William  Rote's  ■!>*• 
riterf  poem,  entitled.  " The  Red  Kina." 

("  'I'o  the  bleak  ooeat  of  sarore  Labmdor."— FaLOOMBa.] 
t A cant  term  for  uuuigkd  apirita. 
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A TALE  OF  FLODDEN  FIELD. 


Alas ! that  Scottish  maid  should  sing 
The  combat  where  her  lover  fell ! 

That  Scottish  Bard  should  wake  the  string, 
The  triumph  of  our  foes  to  tell. 

T.eyden. 
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THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


HENRY, LORD  MONTAGUE 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

THIS  ROMANCE  IS  INSCRIBED 
BY 


THE  AUTHOR. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MARMION. 


NOTICE. 

|8oa  alteratiaiui  in  the  («zt  of  the  Introdnction  to  Mtraiion, 
of  Um  Pood  itMlf,  u well  u variout  luMitiona  lu  Uk<  au- 
thor’* Notaa.  will  be  ob^rred  in  thia  Editiim.  Wo  have  followiHl 
Sir  Walter  Scott'a  interieaYcd  copri  (uially  rerised  by  lum  in 
the  MPMDcr  of  1831. 

TIh  Ediior’a  outee  are,  aa  in  tho  precedincr  part  of  tlua  od- 
marked  hr  hrackeia  The  preaonratuNi  of  (ho  original 
1^  of  the  Poem  baa  enriched  thia  volume  with  nuinerotM  van- 
can  raadinga,  which  will  be  found  curioua  and  iiitumtinf.] 


WuT  I have  to  aay  rrepecifavr  (hi*  Priem  may  bo  brii'fly  told, 
la  the  Intiodnclion  to  tho  **  Lay  of  (lie  Last  Minatrol,”  I bavo 
mentioned  the  circnmatancea,  so  far  os  my  literary  lifo  ia  con- 
CKoed.  which  induced  me  to  roiifn  the  aclK'o  pursuit  of  an  lionour- 
ahia  paol^ion.  for  the  moR^rocanouH  resource*  of  literatu^^ 
Iff  apnohitaienl  to  the  Hborifitkim  of  Selkirk  called  for  a chamro 
otiBideacc.  I left.  Uierofbre.  the  pleasant  cottace  1 had  uimn 
tha  ade  of  the  Cak,  for  the  ’*  pleasanter  banka  of  tho  Tweed." 
in  onlrr  to  comply  with  (he  law,  which  re^inw  that  tho  Sheritf 
shall  be  reasdent,  at  least  durimr  a certain  numlter  of  iDontlw, 
wilhiB  his  jorhMliction.  Wo  found  a delightful  rolimmimt,  by  my 
Decomna  the  tenant  of  roy  intimate  fn’eml  and  cousinfcrman, 
Cokawi  Ruasel.  in  hia  mansion  of  Aahestiol,  which  was  unoc- 
— ' * during  his  absence  on  military  aervicc  in  India.  Tlio 
las  adequate  to  our  accommodation,  and  the  ciercisc  of 
t («»»■«*■<  hospitality.  Ttio  situation  is  uncommonly  boauiifol,  by 
tha  mde  of  a fine  river,  whose  streams  are  there  very  favoi'rablo 
for  aartiic.  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  natural  wombi,  and  by 
hdbaDaaiiditu  in  fame.  In  point  of  society,  according  to  tite 
bsaitfolt  phrase  of  Scripture,  we  dwelt  " amorrst  our  own  peo- 
ple :*  and  as  the  dktanoo  from  tho  metropolis  was  only  thirty 
mdM,  we  were  not  out  of  reach  of  our  Edinburgh  friends,  in 
whieh  aty  we  spent  the  terms  of  the  summer  and  winter  Scssiuiu 
•f  the  Coort.  that  ia,  five  or  sis  months  in  the  year. 

Ad  important  ctrcumstance  had,  about  the  same  time,  taken 
pISM  in  my  life.  Hopes  had  been  hold  out  to  me  fVom  an  inflit- 
•■dal  quarter,  of  a nature  to  relieve  me  from  the  anxiety  which 
I moat  Imve  otberwisn  felt,  as  one  upon  tlio  t>recannus  tenure 
af  whose  own  bfo  rested  the  principal  prMpecls  of  his  Ihmily. 
sad  w^iweialiy  as  one  who  had  noccMarily  some  dcpemlance 
moo  tbs  Ikvoar  of  the  public,  which  is  proverbially  capricious  i 
laoort  it  ia  but  ^tice  to  add,  that,  in  my  own  cose,  I have  nut 
faand  it  so.  Mr.  Pitt  had  expressed  a wish  to  my  (lotsnnal 
fiiead.  the  Riyht  Honourable  W'iOiam  Dundas,  now  Lord  Clerk 
B«(>i4er  of  Hcsotland.  that  some  fitlinf  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  be  of  service  to  mo ; and  oa  my  views  and  wuhea 
pimrtod  to  a future  rather  than  an  immediate  provision,  an  op- 
mtamity  of  accompliahinc  this  was  soon  found.  One  of  the 
Pitnapal  Clerks  of  Session,  as  they  ara  called,  (official  iiersoos 
who  tKKopr  an  important  ami  responsible  situation,  and  enjoy  a 
cwnaidcrable  income,)  who  had  served  upwards  of  tbirtv  years, 
fob  bsmselL  fiucn  ace,  and  the  indrmity  of  deafness  with  which 
It  was  aceomiwnied,  desirous  of  retiriti(t  IVom  his  official  situn- 
tiao.  As  the  law  then  stood,  such  official  rar*ont  were  entitled 
to  boifain  srith  their  sticcesson,  either  for  a sum  of  money, 
xshieh  was  noually  a ranaiderabic  one.  or  for  an  interest  in  tho 
cmolaments  of  the  office  durina  their  life.  My  nreib-et'ouir. 
whom  serrieea  had  beco  un>uniairf  meritorious, stipulated  fur  tlie 
rawhimerita  of  iti*  office  dtirinx  his  life,  while  I should  epj.iy  tliti 
lopivtinlup,  on  ihs  conditinn  that  I disdiaraed  the  duties  of  the 
affifo  in  the  meantime.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  huviny  died  in  tlie 
interval,  hia  adroiniatratjon  was  dissolved,  and  was  surceedml 
^ that  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Fox  and  Grenville  Ministry. 
» alfoir  STBS  so  for  completed,  that  my  commimion  lay  in  (lie 
effiee  mbachbed  by  his  Mi^jeaty ; but,  from  huro’  or  mistake,  the 
ntomc  of  my  predeceamr  was  not  exprmseil  in  it,  os  luui  licen 
maal  in  such  eases.  Although,  therolore.  it  only  rcquin.il  pay- 
amoC  of  the  feea.  I could  not  in  honour  bike  out  (no  commiMion 
in  (he  present  state,  stnoe,  in  the  event  of  my  dyins  lieliiro  him, 
foe  feotlcman  whom  I succeeded  must  hovo  Inst  tlic  vested  iii- 
tweit  which  he  hail  stipulated  to  retain.  I hod  the  lionour  of  on 
iDterriew  with  Earl  SjwDcer  on  the  subject,  and  he.  in  the  most 
handaome  manner,  case  directions  that  the  commission  should 
fosoe  as  a*i(ioally  intended  ; addiny.  that  the  matter  liaviny  re- 
ewsed  the  royal  assent,  he  renrdM  only  as  a claim  of  justice 
wteihe  wonld  have  srillinaly  Bone  os  an  act  of  favour.  I never 
saw  Mr  Fox  on  thw^  or  on  any  other  occasion,  and  never  made 
any  tppbcatioa  to  him,  conceiving  that  in  duinir  so  I miylit  linvn 
been  supposed  to  express  political  opinions  contrary  to  those 
wfaseb  I had  alwa^  professed.  In  liit  private  capacity,  them  is 
ao  man  to  whom  I would  have  been  more  pruud  to  owe  an  obli- 
(afioa.  had  I been  so  disUnmished. 

By  thi*  airancement  I obtained  the  sunrivnnhip  of  an  offir.«> 
tha  amoinments  of  which  were  folly  adequate  to  my  wishes ; ami 
ao,the  law  raspectinc  the  mode  of  providing  for  superannuated 
~ was,  about  five  or  six  roar*  after,  altered  from  that  which 
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tho  arranxemont  of  assistant  and  successor,  my  col 

Isacna  very  handsomely  took  the  opportunity  of  the  alteration, 
to  accept  of  the  retiring  annuity  provided  in  such  cates,  and  ad- 
nfoted  me  to  the  foil  bcneftl  of  the  office. 

But  altbouch  the  certainty  of  succeedinx  to  a consklerable  in* 
pnae,  at  the  tune  I obtained  it,  aoenied  to  aoture  me  of  a quiet 
' ‘ X in  my  old  a<e,  I diil  not  escape  mv  share  of  inconve- 
> ftom  the  oootrary  tidee  and  currents  by  which  we  are  so 
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often  encounterrM  in  our  journey  throiixh  life.  Indeed,  Uie  pub- 
Ucation  of  my  next  poetical  attempt  was  (irematurely  accelerated, 
from  one  of  llmse  unpbmsant  accidents  which  ran  neither  be 
foresi'en  nor  avoidml. 

I liad  formed  tiie  prudent  resolution  to  endeavour  to  lawtow  a 
little  morn  laliour  than  I liad  yet  done  on  my  prmlucliuns,  and 
to  Ih>  in  no  hurry  axain  to  onmnince  myself  ns  a camlidate  for 
Uterary  fatr.e.  Accordinxiy,  particular  passnxrs  of  a poem, 
which  was  finally  called  ’’  Mnninon,"  were  laboured  with  a xmio 
deal  of  care,  by  one  by  whom  much  care  was  seiduin  bmituwcd. 
Wbetfier  tbe  work  was  worth  tlie  lolioiir  or  not,  I am  no  compe- 
tent jud)te  ; Imt  I may  be  permitted  to  say.  that  (lie  |>enud  of  its 
compositiun  was  a very  happy  one  in  luy  life ; so  much  so.  tlwt 
I romemb«.'t  \i  itli  pleasure,  at  tliis  inciincnt,  some  of  (he  s|>oia  in 
which  porticiilar  (laiisaxes  were  com[>oscd.  It  is  proliably  owinx 
to  this,  that  the  Intrmliictions  to  (he  several  Cantos  assumed  the 
form  of  faniiluir  eputles  to  my  intimate  friends,  in  whieh  1 alludml, 
perhaps  iiiore  than  was  necessary  or  fraccfiij,  to  mv  domestic 
uccii[>ations  and  amusements— a loquacity  whicn  may  oc  excuseil 
by  those  who  remember,  tlint  I was  still  younx,  lixbt  headed,  and 
hoiipy,  and  that  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the  firart  the  mouth 
■ix'akotli.’’ 

misfortunes  of  a near  relation  and  friend,  which  Imppenea 
a:  this  lime,  led  me  to  alter  my  prudent  dotenninatioo,  which 
liad  lieen,  to  use  xitiat  (irecaution  in  aondinx  thi*  pm*m  into  the 
world : and  made  it  amvenieiit  at  least,  if  not  absolutely  neces* 
•ary,  to  hasten  iu  pulilication.  The  publisher*  of  " The  Lay  of 
the  Lost  Minstrel,"  emboldened  by  llw  succen  of  that  poem, 
willinflv  offered  a thousand  pounds  for  " Maniibm."  The  trans- 
action beinx  no  secret,  afforded  Lord  Byron,  who  was  tlnm  at 
yencrai  war  with  all  who  blacked  iwiKir,  an  afwlory  for  jncludinf 
me  in  his  satire,  entitled  “ Eni^lisli  Bards  and  Brotrh  Re- 
viewers."* I never  could  eonceive  Imw  an  arranxeinent  lio- 
tween  an  author  unil  his  nublishera,  if  salisfactory  bi  the  per- 
sons eoncomed,  could  nifora  matter  of  censure  to  any  third  party. 

I had  taken  no  unusual  or  unxenerout  means  of  enliaticinx  tM 
value  of  my  merchandise— I had  never  hwxled  a moment  about 
tbe  bor^in,  but  accepted  at  once  what  I considered  the  hand- 
some offer  of  mr  imblishcra.  Tboao  ratlemen,  at  least,  were 
not  of  upiuioii  tliat  they  had  been  taken  advantoxo  of  in  the 
transaction,  wliich  indeed  wo*  one  of  their  own  framinx ; on  the 
contrary,  tim  sale  of  tho  Poem  was  so  far  beyond  their  expecta- 
tion. os  to  induce  llicm  to  supply  tho  author's  cellars  with  what 
ia  always  an  acceptable  present  in  a vounx  Scottish  housc- 
kwmr.  namely,  a hiiipihead  of  excellent  claret. 

Tlie  Poem  wa*  finisheil  in  loo  much  lioste,  to  allow  me  an 
opportunity  of  snfteninx  down,  if  not  removinx,  some  of  its  most 
prominent  detccU  The,  nature  of  Marmion's  rrilt.  although 
similar  instances  w-ero  found,  and  mixbt  be  qtiolnl,  as  existinx 
in  feudal  limes,  wa*  neverthele**  not  lufficHmlly  peculiar  to  bo 
indicative  of  the  cliaracicr  of  (be  period,  forxery  Ix-inx  the  crime 
of  a commercial,  rather  than  a iirourl  ami  warlike  ace.  Tlii* 
xroM  defect  oueht  to  have  been  remedied  or  palltabil.  V'et  I suf- 
fered tlie  tree  to  lie  os  it  had  fallen.  I remember  my  friend.  Dr. 
Leyden,  then  in  (he  East,  wrote  mo  a furious  rcmonsiranee  on 
the  sulyect.  I hovo.  nevefihobus,  always  bm-n  of  opinion,  that 
correcUons,  liowroverin  themselves  judiciout.  have  a bod  effect— 
oftcr  publir^itinn.  An  autlmr  is  never  so  decidedly  condemned 
ns  on  fit*  own  mnfession,  and  may  lonx  find  aiMiloxist*  and  par- 
tisans until  he  xive*  up  his  own  cause.  I was  not.  ihervfore,  in- 
clineil  to  olfurd  mafter  fur  censure  out  of  my  own  admissions  ; 
and,  by  x«m1  fortune,  the  novelty  of  tlu'  sulgect,  and,  if  I may 
say  so.  some  forexi  and  vivacity  of  description,  were  allowed  to 
olone  for  many  imfiurfections.  T|pnt  tlio  second  ex|ieriment  or 
tbe  imhlic  i>atienco,  genernlly  the  most  iierilou*.— fix  the  rwlilic 
are  the  most  apt  to  judge  with  rigour,  wiinl  in  the  first  insUnce 
they  hod  received,  perhaps,  with  imprudent  xenorosily,— was  in 
my  caie  decidedly  RucceMffiil.  I had  the  xoml  fortune  to  iws* 
this  ordeal  favourably,  and  tlio  return  of  sales  before  mo  make* 
llw  copies  amoiiiit  to  thirty-six  thousand  printed  between  1808 
ami  I82S,  besides  a considerable  sale  since  that  tieriod.  I shall 
Iwro  pause  ii|>on  the  sulyoct  of  **  Maniiion,"  and,  in  a few  pre- 
fatory words  to  “ The  Laily  of  the  Lake,"  tlie  last  |>«em  of 
mine  which  otitaineil  eminent  success.  I will  continue  the  losk 
which  I have  imposed  on  myself  respccUnx  tlie  orixin  of  my  pro- 
ductions. 

ADBOTSPono,  AprU,  I630. 

* IH.^***  *"  •Uls.prooii  prsneiogoo  biiroan, 

Tbs  x°klrneriatMl  huighiy  Mumiuii, 

Nuw  fargiiig  ktuIIs,  now  larmKM)  in  tj«  figtil, 

Not  qollf  n Mon,  yvl  Iml  hsir  • knixhl, 

Tbr  giUirl  or  thi  Iteld  pnjmral  to  tnet ; 

A mlfhty  mlxlurt  of  thi  grist  snti  h«ai. 

And  ihliik'K  Ibon,  Rood  I by  vsin  concilt  pcrchaaoi. 

On  puUio  Uuwe  lo  foiM  thy  dab  racnaaoi, 

'n>uufh  Miurny  with  hi*  Milbr  may  oumbina 
'To  yblil  ihy  niuai  Joat  half-a-crown  par  IIim  7 
Not  when  thoaona  of  aoog  ibaornil  lo  tnvb. 

Thtir  baya  are  soar,  ihrlr  fiximi  Uiurb  fjadr. 

Ixt  anch  fixvfo  thi  poet'a  wcrel  nama, 

\k*ho  rack  thrir  bmiia  fur  luerr,  not  fur  I'antt; 

Still  for  Mini  .Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain  I 
Anti  Mitlly  fail  on  gold  they  cannot  gain  I 
Such  ba  ihHr  romi,  auch  Mill  the  )nM  nwsnl 
Of  proatimial  muai  and  hireling  bald  I 
For  diia  wi  qniro  ApuUo’a  venal  ton, 

And  bid  a long ' Ooml-nlxtit  lo  Maniuon.' " 

Byron’t  TKorii,  toL  vli.  p 236-A] 
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MARMION; 

A TALE  OF  PLODDEN  FIELD. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  an  author,  whom 
ike  public  have  honoured  with  some  d^ee  of  ap> 
nlause,  should  not  be  amin  a trespasser  on  their 
kindnesa.  Yet  the  author  of  Marmion  must  be 
■^ipposed  to  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  its  sue* 
rtss,  since  he  is  sensible  that  he  hazards,  by  this 
^:ond  mtnision,  any  reputation  which  his  first 
p*>em  may  have  procured  him.  The  present  story 
tnroa  upon  the  ^private  adventures  of  a fictitious 
character;  but  is  called  a Tale  of  Floddcn  Field, 
K-cause  the  hero’s  fate  is  connected  with  that  mc- 
TU'jrablc  defeat,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  it 
The  design  of  the  author  was,  if  possible,  to  ap- 
prise his  read-.Ts,  at  the  outset  of  the  date  of  his 
•lory,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  manners  of  the 
tse  in  which  it  is  laid.  Any  historical  narrative, 
fzr  nvore  an  attempt  at  epic  composition,  exceeded 
his  plan  of  a romantic  talc ; yet  he  may  no  permit- 
ted to  hope  from  the  popularity  of  'JVie  Lay  of  the 
Latt  yjinttrcl  that  an  attempt  to  paint  the  man- 
ners of  the  feudal  times,  upon  a broader  scale,  and 
is  the  coarse  of  a more  interesting  story,  will  not  be 
Dtiarceplable  to  the  public. 

The  poem  opens  about  the  commencement  of 
-August,  and  concludes  with  the  defeat  of  Flodden, 
9th  September,  1513. 

AshestUl,  IdOSv 


TO  WILLIAM  STEWART  ROSE,  Esq. 

Ashestiel,  Ettrick  Forest. 

Notembcs’s  sky  is  chill  and  drear, 

NoTcmber’s  leaf  is  red  and  sear : 

Late,  gazing  down  the  steepy  linn. 

That  hems  our  little  garden  in, 

I.OW  in  its  dark  and  narrow  glen. 

You  scarce  the  rivulet  might  ken, 

So  thick  the  tangled  greenwood  grew, 

So  feeble  trilled  the  streamlet  through  j 
Now.  murmuring  hoarse,  and  frequent  seen 
Through  bush  and  brier,  no  longer  green. 

An  angry  brook,  it  sweeps  the  gTade, 

Brawls  over  rock  and  wild  cascade, 

And,  foaming  brown  with  doubled  speed. 

Hurries  its  waters  to  the  Tweed. 

No  longer  Autumn’s  glowing  red 
Upon  our  forest  hills  is  shed  ;* 

No  more,  beneath  the  evening:  beam, 

Fair  Tweed  reflects  their  purm^  gleam ; 

Away  hath  passed  the  heather-bell. 

That  bloomed  so  rich  on  Ncedpath-fcll ; 

Sallow  his  brow,  and  russet  bare 
•Are  now  the  sister-heights  of  Yare, 

The  sheep,  before  the  pinching  heaven, 

To  sheltered  dale  and  down  are  driven, 

Where  yet  some  faded  herbage  pines. 

And  yet  a watery  sunbeam  shines : 

• IMS.—*'  No  lonier  now  in  siowinc  rod 

The  Etterirke-Porrrt  hill*  aro  clad.*'! 

» f*  TVj  * chance  and  chango’  of  nature,— tho  ricuntadn  which 
lie  oiMorrablo  in  the  moral  aa  well  u the  phyaical  part  of  the 
ocatioo,— have  given  occasion  to  more  esquisite  poetry  than  any 
oiiier  general  ralgect.  Tin  Antbor  had  bofore  made  ample  nse 
the  sentimenta  suggestud  by  these  topics ; yet  he  is  not  satis- 
fied. bat  begins  again  with  the  same  in  hia  finl  intruduction.  The 
law  arc  certainly  pleasing ; Imt  they  hill,  in  our  estimation,  for 


In  meek  despondency  they  eye 
The  witheral  sward  and  wintry  sky. 

And  far  beneath  their  summer  hill. 

Stray  sadly  by  Glenkinnon’s  rill: 

The  shepherd  shifts  his  mantle’s  fold, 

And  wraps  him  closer  from  the  cold  ; 

His  dogs  no  merry  circles  wheel. 

But,  shivering,  follow  at  his  heef ; 

A cowering  glance  they  often  cast, 

As  deeper  moans  the  gathering  blast. 

My  imp&  though  hardy,  bold,  and  wild. 

As  best  bents  the  mountain  child. 

Feel  the  sad  influence  of  the  hour, 

And  wail  the  daisy''8  vanished  flower  ; 

Their  summer  gambols  tell,  and  mourn, 

And  anxious  ask,— Will'  spring  return, 

And  birds  and  lambs  again  be  gay, 

And  blossoms  clothe  the  hawthorn  spray? 

Yes,  prattlers,  yes.  The  daisy’s  flower. 

Again  snail  paint  your  summer  bower; 

Again  the  hawthorn  shall  supply 
The  garlands  you  delight  to  tie ; 

The  Iambs  upon  the  lea  shall  bound. 

The  wild  birds  carol  to  the  round, 

And  while  you  frolic  light  as  they, 

Too  short  shall  seem  the  summer  day. 

To  rnute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  summer  brings  ;t 
The  genial  call  dead  Nature  hears, 

And  m her  glory  re-appeara. 

But  oh ! my  country’s  wintry  slate 
What  second  spring  shall  renovate? 

What  powerful  call  shall  bid  arise 
The  buried  warlike,  and  the  wise  ?t 
The  mind,  that  thought  for  Britain’s  weal. 

The  hand,  that  grasped  the  victor  steel  ? 

The  vernal  sun  new  life  bestows 
Even  on  the  meanest  flower  that  blows ; 

But  vainly,  vainly  may  he  shine. 

Where  glory  weeps  o’er  Nelsoits  shrine ; 

And  vainly  pierce  the  solemn  gloom 
'That  shrouds,  O Pnr,  thy  hallowed  tomb ! 

Deep  graved  in  every  British  heart, 

0 never  let  those  names  depart  15 
Say  to  your  sons,— 'Lo,  here  his  grave, 

Who  victor  died  on  Gadite  wave  ;li  * 

To  him,  as  to  the  burning  levAn, 

Short,  bright,  resistless  coarse  was  given ; 
Where’er  his  country’s  foes  were  found, 

Was  heard  the  fated  thunder’s  sound, 

Till  burst  the  bolt  on  yonder  shore. 

Rolled,  blazed,  destroyed,— and  was  no  more. 

Nor  mourn  ye  less  his  perished  worth, 

Who  bade  the  conqueror  go  forth. 

And  launched  that  thunderbolt  of  war 
On  Egypt,  Hafnia,H  Trafalgar ; 

below  that  beautiful  gimile  of  tho  Tweed  wWch  he  liai  inlr^ucwl 
intn  hia  former  poem.  TTre  A«,  ac,  rai  fiaXa^at  of  Mwchua  ia, 
however,  worked  up  again  to  aome  advantage  ui  the  followins 
ptuiaage ; — ‘ To  mule,'  die." — Monthly  Rev.  May,  ISOS.] 

1 IMS.—"  What  call  awakona  from  the  dead 

The  bttfo’a  heart,  die  patriot’a  head)”] 

5 [MS.— " Deep  in  each  BritiKh  bosom  wole, 

O never  be  ihoae  names  furgol  I”] 

I (Nelson.)  f Copenhagen. 
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MAHMION. 


Who,  born  to  guide  such  high  emprise, 

For  Britain’s  weal  was  early  wise; 

Alas ! to  whom  the  Almighty  gave, 

For  Britain’s  sins,  an  early  grave ; 

His  worth,  who,  m his  mightiest  hour, 

A bauble  held  the  pride  of  power. 

Spurned  at  the  sordid  lust  of  pelf, 

And  served  his  Albion  for  herself; , 

Who,  when  the  frantic  crowd  amain 
Strained  at  subjection’s  bursting  rein,* •* 

O’er  their  wild  mood  full  conauest  gamed. 

The  pride,  he  would  not  crush,  restrainetl, 
Showed  their  fierce  zeal  a worthier  cause,t 
And  brought  the  freeman’s  artu  to  aid  the  frt^^ 
man’s  laws. 


Had’st  thou  but  lived,  though  stripped  of  power,* 
A watchman  on  the  lonely  tower. 

Thy  thrilling  trump  had  roused  the  land. 

When  fraud  or  danger  were  at  hand ; 

By  thee,  as  by  the  beacon-light. 

Our  pilots  had  kept  course  aright : 

As  some  proud  culuinn,  ihougii  alone. 

Thy  strength  had  propped  the  tottering  throne. 
IVow  is  the  stately  column  broke, 

The  beacon-light  is  quenched  in  smoko. 

The  trumpet’s  stiver  sound  is  still, 

The  warder  silent  on  the  hill ! 

O,  think,  how  to  his  latest  day,5 
When  death,  just  hovering,  claimed  his  prey. 

With  Palinure’s  unalter’amood, 

Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood ; 

Each  call  for  needful  rest  repelled. 

With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held, 

Till,  in  his  fall,  with  fateful  sway. 

The  stecr^e  of  the  realm  gave  way  f 
Then,  while  on  Britain's  thousand  plains 
One  unpolluted  church  remains. 

Whose  peaceful  bells  ne’er  sent  around 
The  bloody  tocsin’s  maddening  sound. 

But  still,  upon  the  hallowed  day, II 
Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray 
While  faith  and  civil  peace  are  dear, 

Grace  this  cold  marble  with  a tear, — 

He,  who  preserved  them,  Pitt,  lies  here  I 

Nor  yet  suppress  the  generous  sigh, 

Because  his  nval  slumbers  nigh ; 

Nor  be  thy  remUacat  dumb, 

Lest  it  be  said  o’er  Fox’s  tomb.^ 

For  talents  mourn,  untimely  lost. 

When  best  employed,  and  wanted  most ; 

Kf  ourn  genius  high,  and  lore  profound, 

And  wit  that  loved  to  play,  not  wound; 

And  all  the  reasoning  powers  divine, 

To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine ; 

Ana  feelings keen,^  and  fanc^s  glow,— 

They  sleep  with  him  who  sleeps  below ; 


*And,  if  thou  moum’st  they  could  not  sav^ 
From  error  him  who  owns  this  grave, 

Be  every  harsher  thought  suppressed. 

And  sacred  be  the  last  long  rest. 

Herty  where  the  end  of  earthly  things 
Lays  heroes,  patriots,  bards,  and  kings ; 
Where  stiff  the  hand,  and  still  the  tongue, 

Of  those  who  fought,  and  spoke,  and  sung;; 
litre,  where  the  fretted  aisles  prolong 
The  distant  notes  of  holy  song, 

As  if  some  angel  spoke  agen, 

All  peace  on  earth,  gpod-will  to  men  ; 

If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 

O here  let  prmudice  depart. 

And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside,  •• 

Rccora,  that  Fox  a Briton  died ! 

When  Europe  crouched  to  France’s  yoke. 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke. 

And  the  firm  Russian’s  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a timorous  slave. 

Even  then  dishonour’s  peace  he  spurn’d, 

The  sullied  olive-branch  relumed, 

Stood  for  his  country’s  glory  fast. 

And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast ! 

Heaven,  to  reward  his  firmneM,  gave 
A portion  in  this  honoured  grave  ; 

And  ne’er  held  marble  in  its  trust 
Of  two  such  wond’rous  men  the  dusi.tt 

With  more  than  mortal  powers  endowed, 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd ! 
Theirs  was  no  common  party  race,tt 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  place; 

Like  f^Ied  Gods,  their  mighty  war 
Shook  realms  and  nations  in  its  jar : 

Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand, 

Looked  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 

Till  through  the  British  world  were  known 
The  names  of  Pitt  and  Fox  alone. 

Spells  of  such  force  no  wizard  grave 
E'er  framed  in  dark  Thessalian  cave, 

Though  bis  could  drain  the  ocean  dry, 

And  force  the  planets  from  the  sky.lS 
These  s|>ells  are  spent,  and,  spent  with  these. 
The  wine  of  life  is  on  the  lees, 

Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 

For  ever  tombed  beneath  the  stone. 

Where— taming  thought  to  human  pride! — 
The  mighty  chiefs  sleep  side  by  side.llll 
Drop  upon  Fox’s  f?rave  the  tear, 

’Twill  trickle  to  his  rival’s  bier ; 

O’er  Pitt’s  the  mourful  rwjuiem  sound, 

And  Fox’s  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cry,— 

“ Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die; 

Speak  not  for  those  a separate  doom. 

Whom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb; 

But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 

Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  agen  V* 


• “ Ti»j(r'd  Bt  diihiorfinn’*  rrackinit  rein.”] 

» "MS  — “ SlMjwi'd  tiK'ir  ht'd  yr:il  a wirthky  ratutc.’’] 

' 'Thi*  (>arafTar>h  whb  interpolaUHl  on  the  blank  page  tbo 
Mh  We  inaert  the  linoa  a»  they  appear  there 

" O luul  Ik  livr  I,  thni;h  Mrippe-I  of  pow, 
t.lkf  a liiiK  wfau:'miaii  uii  Oh;  U.  *rr, 

Hi,  Oirilliiic  tnint|ir‘;  ilin>ii,Th  iht*  iunci 
H«il  waiu'd  wIi'M.  »-«T  ut  htind. 

At  hr  KwiK  l«.u  iiiiV  I -«.<  ly  litbt, 

ByiU  iiiir  cotiriH  h*}  .irl jilt 

Oiir  cntime  lia.l  aci(lK  ; > 

(bir  I'i'ou  krp«  tlir.r  ari^  j A 

HU  •imlr  tiiiiii!,  utitKW  ’ X fatt, 
llwl  propp’d  li»  pomrrT'a  IntiaiDj;  «K!^t ; 

Aa  t-.'me  i ^ oolumn  Wt  alaK, 

' 4 Hod  propp'd  our  toitniiic  MaU  nn ! llirone, 

{ Hi,  #irrii(Oi  li»l  propp'd  our  (ntirrini;  liiient 
The  Iwaron  l«li(  i,  qumoli'd  in  uiiokr, 

Tbe  waidcr  fallen,  vie  uoliiuui  broke."] 

4 [Mil.  Yet  think  how  to  bia  lateat  day.’’] 

It  (MS.  Bill  atill  upon  the  fu>li/  day."\ 

IT  (In  e of  the  next  twelve  linea,  iJie  orifinaJ  MS.  hea  the 
following  • 

“ Tf  fmiiu  hifh.  and  ]nd(iiienl  toand, 

Aod  wti  (hat  lend  to  piny,  not  wound, 

And  all  the  fMaoniiMC  pownadlviiw. 

To  pmetrair,  oanhine, 

Could  aare  one  mortal  c/  tht  tjerd 
IVmd  error— Fox  had  newv  arr’d-  ”] 

•*  (MS.-  - ' And  party  passion  tlolTd  aside.'*) 

."’The  hnt  epistol^  elusion,  containinc  a thrcaiodyon 


Ntdnon,  Pin,  and  Fnx,  exhibits  a remArkable  failure.  • nVj'e  ara 
unwilling  til  irrurri.-l  with  it  laiel  on  the  score  of  i>oUtict ; Uit  the 
manner  in  whidi  he  hnit  clioittn)  to  praiie  tht;  last  of  thnso  fnaat 
men,  i,  itiore  likely,  we  rfiiiceivo,  U»  give  olfcnce  to  hh  adravers, 
than  tlie  most  rlircct  et-nmin'  'I'lie  only  deed  for  whM:}t{.()e  is 
pr.ii'KHl  if  ibf  having  hroken  olV  the  iir?otiuiion  fiw  peaca;  and 
for  this  art  ot'  it  is  tiiltlrtl.  Heaven  rewardm]  him  with 

a ahari!  in  tlte  hviaxtri'd  crave  of  Pitt  t It  ii  then  said  that  ht^ 
orroni  »h<>'iJd  bo  fiirfottm  aiul  ihnt  he  dffd  a Briton— a ptHty 
plain  inoinuatiim  ilmt,  itt  Ihn  Autlir>r's  opinion,  he  did  not  bv<* 
one  : and  just  siieli  on  etiromiiim  a,  he  himself  pronotmees  o»«r 
the  prave  of  hii  villain  hero,  Marmioii."—jEFniHV.J 
;t  [iSl.S.— *' Thidra  wii.s  no  I'nmmtm  can r/tfr  race.") 
ii  M.S.— “ .vnd  fniee  the  vak  moon  fr-iii  Uie  skv."]  ■ • 

III  I"  Header  I romcinLer  wlten  thou  wert  a lad,  < w 
Then  I’itt  was  all : nr.  if  not  all,  so  imieb, 

His  very  rival  alowst  deem’d  him  such. 

We,  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 
Of  plants,  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  face ; 

AiImm  and  Ida.  with  a dashing  sea 
Of  tlisutcnce  lietwoen.  which  flowed  all  free. 

As  the  ticrii  IhIIows  uftitc  rBpeaii  mar 
Betwixt  tile  Hellenic  and  tlie  Phryffan  shwe. 

But  where  are  they— the  rivnU !— a few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet 
How  ueaceful  and  how  powerful  it  Iho  grave. 

Which  huslict  all  I a calm  unstormy  wave 
Which  nversweeps  the  world.  The  theme  is  <dd 
Of  ' dust  to  dust  ;*  but  half  its  tale  untohl  i 

Time  Icmpcni  not  its  tcrroni  ” 

Byrok's  Agt  af  Brmxe.\ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FIRST. 


Beat,  ardent  Soirita  1 till  the  cries 
Of  djrinR  Nature  oid  you  rise ; 

Not  eTen  your  Britian’s  groans  can  pierce 
The  leaden  silence  of  your  hearse : 

Thea,  O,  how  impotent  and  vain 
This  grateful  tributary  strain ! 

Though  not  unmarked,  from  northern  clime, 

Ye  h^rd  the  Border  Minstrel’s  rhyme: 

His  Gothic  harp  has  o’er  you  mng ; 

The  bard  you  deign’d  to  praise,  your  deathless 
names  has  sung. 

Stay  yet  allusion,  stay  awhile, 

My  wildered  fancy  still  ncguile  ! 

Prom  this  high  theme  how  can  I part. 

Ere  half  unloaded  is  my  heart ! 

For  all  the  tears  o’er  sorrow  drew. 

And  all  the  raptures  fancy  knew. 

And  all  the  keener  rush  of  blood. 

That  throbs  through  bard  in  bard-like  mood. 
Were  here  a tribute  mean  and  low, 

Though  all  their  mingled  streams  could  flow. 
Wo,  wonder,  and  sen.sation  high, 

In  one  spring-tide  of  ecstasy  ! — 

It  will  not  be — it  may  not  last— 

The  vision  of  enchantment  a past : 

Like  frost-work  in  the  morning  rny, 

Tlie  fancied  fabric  melts  away  ;• 
l^ch  Gothic  arch,  memorial  stone, 

And  long,  dim.  lofty  aisle  are  gone, 

And,  lingering  last,  deception  dear, 

The  choir’s  high  sounds  die  on  my  ear. 

Now  slow  return  the  lonely  down, 

The  silent  pastures  bleak  and  brown. 

The  farm  begirt  with  copse-wood  wild, 

The  gambols  of  each  frolic  child. 

Mixing  their  shrill  cries  with  the  tone 
Of  Tweed’s  dark  waters  rushing  on. 

Prompt  on  unequal  tasks  to  run, 

Thus  Nature  disciplinea  her  son  : 


• P‘  IfUrt  a beam  of  •oJior  reason  plnr. 

Lot  Faocjr's  fciry  fnistwork  melis  nw.ijr.” 

Roocrs'  Pleanirrt  nf  .Memory.] 
t IMS.—"  TVwah  oft  ho  stor"  to  womk'r  still 
That  his  oki  lofcnds  have  the  skill 
To  ain  so  wrell  tlie  ttfentlvp  ear, 

Petrhance  U»  draw  llio  sirh  or  Irnr."] 

• TV>  Roatanre  of  the  .Vorto  Ailliiirroniait!*  n mrl  of  ahridf* 

df  the  ntost  eelrbtafed  adtfiidins  of  Uk>  K<>und  Table  i 
and,  beiaa  written  in  romtwraiively  OMKlem  Iniipince.  ctvi-s  the 
(nersil  teadpf  an  escellent  idea  of  what  toiiinnpos  of  rhivnlry 
arrDafly  were.  It  has  also  Ih,*  merit  of  Ikmiis  wriiicn  in  imre  old 
Esafbii:  and  manf  of  the  wild  adventures  which  it  cor.tains  are 
stitb  a simplicitjr  bordormf  U|**n  the  siitdiine.  .“evt-inl  of 
three  are  referred  to  in  thi'  text;  und  I would  Imiv,'  lllii.irtiiod 
tbrsn  bv  more  full  rxtrarU.  but  its  the.  ciirioiiH  work  i<  niHmt  to 
repmiislwd.  i confine  inywelf  to  tho  tale  of  ilic  I'Imijm'I  IVnlous, 
and  rjf  tl,e  qarwt  of  Sir  Laancekil  after  tlie  .Snnpiral. 

“ Rirbt  so  Sir  Launeelot  de|>art<d  ; and  w hen  Is-  ctnre  in  the 
Chapetl  P»  ri!o«w,  he  alirhied  ilownn.  mxl  tied  his  Iwioie  to  a littlo 
jiie.  And  as  wsm  a*  he  was  within  the  cl.ureh  yard,  he  snw', 
m the  fmot  of  tlie  rhat«ft;  many  fayre  rich  rliirhli.  tun  cd  iipi-ide 
downe.  and  manv  of  the  snirhls  Sir  Launeelot  luid  scene  kniehls 
hive  hrkiro  : with  that  ho  snw  slnnd  by  him  thirtio  yreai  knichls  : 
■ore,  by  a yard,  than  any  man  tliat  ever  h<-  had  seen*!,  mid  nil 
those  jtnnned  and  rnashnl  at  Sir  Launeelot : nml  when  be  saw 
tkrjr  enunlenBOce.  neo  drosd  them  sort*  ami  so  put  hi'  shield 
•fcre  Imd.  and  toiike  his  sword  in  his  hmul,  roiuly  to  doe  l>aitm*e  ; 

werr  all  armed  in  blaek  hnrneis,  ready,  with  ilieir 
ifisHs  and  svronls  drawn.  And  when  Sir  Launreloi  would  luixe 
atic  ikrxKUtfa  them,  they  seallcred  on  every  sitlnof  hun.  and  rave 
Ik  tiw  way ; and  therewith  Im  waxed  all  Imkl,  and  ent'  red  int<i 
the  ehsiwll.  and  then  hoe  saw  no  li;;ht  but  n ilinime  Iuoiim-  h>'m- 
wr.  aoathm  was  hoc  ware  of  actiriis  covereil  with  a eh'.Tiliof 
tdke;  then  Sir  Launcekit  stooiietl  ilowr.o,  and  nit  a piece  of 
that  ciMth  away,  and  then  it  fared  umier  him  ns  tlie  earth  iiad 
qnaked  a little,  whereof  he  was  afenrwl,  and  llien  be  snw  a feyre 
nrard  lye  by  the  dead  kniaht,  and  that  lie  cat  in  his  hami.  and 
hsed  bin  oat  of  the  cba^ll.  As  roon  ns  l e xvns  in  the  cl;ai  ell 
yetd.  all  the  kniyhts  spoke  to  him  with  a crimly  voice,  and  seid. 
^Kaiyht  8ii  Ijiimcclot.  lay  that  itwoni  from  thee,  or  else  il-.ou 
■hyi  die.'  * Vheiher  I live  or  die,’  sswl  Sir  I./iuncelot,  ‘ with  no 
mat  words  act  yee  it  acaine,  Ibi-refore  fiahl  for  it  ami  y e list.' 
Thevewiih  be  pasaixl  throuch  them ; ai.d,  beyond  the  clmpell- 
TPfd.  tbrrc  met  him  a fair  damosel,  ami  said.  ‘ Sir  Launn  lot, 
l<av«  that  sword  behind  thee,  or  thou  wilt  dio  for  if  .’  * I will  rot 
kan?  it,'  saud  Sir  Launeelot,  ‘ for  no  threats  ’ No  I’  said  she. 
‘ aod  ye  did  leave  that  sword,  qu«-enc  Guenever  shouhl  ye  never 
are  • * Then  were  I a foole  and  I wonhl  leave  this  sword,'  -aid 
Sv  Leaoeeiot  ‘ Now.  yentle  knicht,’  said  the  dnniosel,  ‘ I re- 

Sire  thee  to  kha  me  once  ' 'Nay.' said  Sir  Lnuiiceint.  ' tlinl. 

id  MbU  r * Well.  Sir,'  '.aid  she. ' and  thou  haddest  kissed  me, 
thy  life  dayea  had  bwn  done : but  now,  alas  I’  snid  she.  ‘ 1 have 
lost  aU  my  labo*ir ; for  I ordained  this  chnt>ell  for  thy  sake,  and 
far  Sff  Gawaine : and  once  I liad  Sir  Gawainc  within  it ; and  at 
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Mector,  she  soys,  for  me  to  stray, 

And  waste  the  solitary  day. 

In  plucking  from  yon  fen  the  reed. 

And  watch  h floating  down  the  Tweed: 

Or  idly  list  the  shrilling  lay 

With  which  the  milk-maid  cheers  her  way, 

Marking  its  cadence  rise  and  fail, 

As  from  the  field,  beneath  her  pad, 

She  trips  it  down  the  uneven  dale : 

Meetcr  forme,  by  yonder  cairn. 

The  ancient  shepherd’s  tale  to  learn, 

Though  oft  he  stop  in  rustic  fear,t 
Lest  his  old  legends  tire  the  car 
Of  one,  who,  in  his  simple  mind, 

May  boast  of  book-learn’d  taste  refined. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  canst  fitly  tell, 

(For  few  have  read  romance  so  well,) 

How  still  the  legendary  lay 
O’er  poet’s  bosom  bolus  its  swayi 
How  on  the  ancient  minstrel  airain 
Time  lays  his  palsied  hand  in  vain  ; 

And  how  our  hearts  at  doughty  deeds, 

By  warriors  wrought  in  steely  weeds. 

Still  throb  for  fear  and  pity’s  sake; 

As  when  the  champion  of  the  lake 
F.nters  Morinina’s  fat^  house, 

Or  in  the  Cnapel  Perilous, 

Despising  spells  and  demon's  ftircc, 

Holds  converse  with  the  unburied  corse  ;t 
Or  when,  dame  Ganore’s  grace  to  move, 

(Alas  1 that  lawless  was  their  lovf^) 

He  sought  proud  Tarquin  in  his  den, 

.And  freed  full  sixty  knights;  or  when, 

A sinful  man,  and  unconfesaed, 

He  took  the  Sangrcal’s  holy  quest. 

And,  slnmltering,  saw  the  vision  high. 

He  might  not  view  with  waking  eye.5 

The  mightiest  chiefs  of  British  song 
Scorned  not  such  legends  to  prolong : 

that  time  iw  fuuchl  with  that  kniyht  which  them  liclh  (!rml  in 
yiNulcr  cIm|icII.  ilirOilliert  the  lioiitard,  and  at  that  time  heviuuli* 
off  Kir  UiUierl  tlm  liaxlmd  a left  hand.  And  tu.  Sir  Launeelot, 
now  I tell  thi.-e,  tlmt  I have  loved  thea  thin  aeuven  yearo ; hiit 
llK'iti  may  no  woman  have  thy  love  hut  queeno  Guenever ; but 
Mthen  I may  not  rejovee  to  liave  thy  body  alive,  I had  kept  no 
more  joy  in  ihm  world  but  to  Imva  had  thy  dead  ImIx  ; and  I 
woiihr  iinvo  bulmed  it  ami  xervisJ,  and  ao  have  kept  it  in  iny  life 
diiiev,  and  daily  I ahnii.M  haveclipiv  d llice,  and  kiMid  thee  iii 
tiie  dexpiii'  of  queen  lluerifvcr.*  ‘ Yen  nay  well,’  «aid  Sir  Laun- 
cchit,  ‘ Jeniin  iiri'f>erve  me  from  your  niiLti)l  craft  I’  And  iIktu- 
w ith  lie  liH.k  Inn  liorn*-.  nml  deiiartr-d  from  her." 

^ Oneday,  wIm'II  AitlmrwaniHildincahichrenntwithhwknichta 
of  the  ivuDil  table,  tins  Kancreal,  or  vensef  out  of  which  the  la»t 
in-nuvcr  vx’ax  eaten,  a |>reci<>uj  relic,  whicJi  hod  long  reniuined 
eoncealeri  from  huninii  cytt,  liecauno  of  the  ninsof  the  land,  mill* 
ilenly  aii|K>ared  to  liiin  and  all  hii  chivalry.  The  connequence  of 
thin  vUion  wan,  that  all  the  kiiixhtt  took  on  them  a aolcmn  vow 
to  »eek  the  feaniin«l.  Hut.  aln»l  it  could  cmly  be  reveak*d  to  a 
kiiifflit  ut  once  arcomplinlicd  in  earthly  chivalry,  and  pure  ami 
xiiir'lenn  of  exil  cunvernation.  All  Sir  Launcelot’s  nolilc  accom 
liiinlmiintn  were  therefore  rendered  vain  by  hie  yuilly  intriftue 
w Ith  iiueeii  Guenever,  or  Gnnore  ; and  in  Ida  holy  quent  he  en- 
countered only  nuc.li  dinymeeful  diHoitora,  an  that  which  follown; 

But  Hir  Launeelot  rode  ovcrthwnrt  and  ondhma  tn  a wild  fu- 
rc^t,  and  held  no  imth,  hut  on  wild  adventure  IwT  him  ; and  nt 
thi'  lant.he  came  unto  a atone  cro^*♦^  which  departed  two  wayen, 
ill  w nnl  land  ; and  by  the  cronne,  wna  a atone  tliat  wna 
hie  : hut  it  w It*  n'»  darke.  that  Sir  Laiinrcint  miyht  not  well  know 
what  it  wan.  Th*  n Sir  Launeelot  looked  hy  him,  and  aaw  an 
old  clmppcll,  ond  there  ho  wend  to  have  found  people.  ^^*9 
Kir  I.oiincelot  tied  hiii  horae  to  a tree,  and  lliere  hco  put  off  hia 
ahielil,  and  liunir  it  upon  a tree,  and  then  lice  went  unto  the 
|ieli  iloor,  and  found  it  wnated  and  broken.  And  within  lie  found 
a liiyrx?  altar,  full  richly  armved  with  cloth  of  ailk.  ond  ilvreatiMKl 
a fiiire  cmidleatirke.  which  licarr  »ix  rrenl  candlra.  and  the  cun 
dl.'-tirke  wax  of  ailver.  And  wlien  Kir  Launeelot  »aw  Ihia  Iiclil. 
IvK-  had  a BTent  will  for  to  enter  into  the  clmppell,  hut  Ikt  could 
find  no  place  where  Ik-  niipht  enter.  Tla-n  w n*  be  pnxxinc  lx-«vio 
nod  drxmaied.  Then  lx?  relumed,  and  come  amine  to  hi»  hor*v\ 
nod  toole  off  lux  Mildic  and  hi»  lirwilc.  and  let  him  pnafiin-.  nnd 
unlactij  Ilia  helnie.  ami  unyirded  bia  aword,  nnd  laid  him  dowiio 
to  •!cp|>o  upon  hix  xhichl  iK’fore  lh»;  crtMue.  , , i 

" And  *o  he  fell  on  alee|>c,and  hnlfe  wakinjr  and  Imlfe  •leepinir. 
her  »aw  rniiio  by  liiin  two  pnlfteya,  lioth  tnim  nnd  white,  the 
which  licnre  o hiler.  ilierein  lyinir  n xicko  kniphl.  And  wlien  no 
wan  nirh  tlie  rr«iou>,  he  ihrri>  oImmIo  atill.  All  ihia  Sir  Launeelot 
Haw  and  Ih-Ik-IiI.  for  bee  alept  not  verily,  and  bee  heard  him  aay, 
• Oh  aw<  cte  Lord,  wlien  Hlial!  Ihia  aomiw  leave  me,  anti  when 
ahnll  llic  holy  voaa  II  coiiio  by  me,  where  thrmifh  1 abnll  be 
hh  fxed.  for  1 hi< VC  endured  thus  lony  for  little  IrexpaaBC  ’ And 
thiix  D irrcnt  while  comnlaim-il  tlie  kniyht,  and  nllwaiea Sir  I-nun- 
rt  lot  lii-nnl  it.  tViih  ihni.  Kir  Launci  hii  anw  the  condleatirkc. 
with  tlie  fire  i.vperx.  come  before  the  croaae : hut  ho  could  iw  no 
body  timl  hroiiilit  it.  .Alao,  there  came  a table  of  ailver,  and  tho 
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They  gleam  through  Spenser' b elfin  dream, 

And  niix  in  Milton's  heavenly  theme ; 

And  Dryden.  in  immortal  strain, 

Had  raised  the  Table  Round  again,* 

But  that  a ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on,  to  make  them  sport ; 

Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay, 

Pit  for  their  souls,  a looser  lay. 

Licentious  satire,  song,  and  plav :+  . 

The  world  defrauded  of  the  high  design,t 
Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marred  the 
loftv  line. 

Warmed  by  such  names^  well  may  wo  then. 
Though  dwindled  sons  of  little  men, 

Essay  to  break  a feeble  lance 
In  the  fair  fields  of  old  Romance; 

Or  seek  the  moated  castle’s  cell, 

Where  long  through  talisman  and  spell. 

While  tyrants  ruled,  and  damsels  wept. 

Thy  Genius,  Chivalry,  hath  slept : 

There  sound  the  harpmgs  of  the  North, 

Till  he  awake  and  sally  forth, 

On  venturous  quest  to  prick  again. 

In  all  his  arms,  with  all  his  train,? 

Shield,  lance,  and  brand,  and  plume,  and  scarf ; 
Fay.  giant,  draeon,  squire,  and  dwarf, 

And  wizard,  wfth  his  wand  of  might, 

And  errant  maid  on  palfrey  white. 

Around  the  Genius  weave  their  spells 
Pure  Love,  who  scarce  his  passion  tells ; 

Mystery,  half  veiled  and  half  revealed ; 

And  Honour,  with  his  spotless  shield ; 

Attention,  with  fixed  eye;  and  Fear, 

That  loves  the  tale  she  shrinks  to  hear; 

holr  vt'tKcll  of  the  snncfreall,  the  which  Sir  Laiincdot  had  rc«d 
iH-liitc  that  Umo  ill  Kio*  Pclchour'*  hound.  Am  t^ri'wiUmll  the 
niclie  kiiieht  w,t  iiim  iipfirhl.  nml  hold  up  Imlli  his  hands,  and 
Hiiid  ‘Fuiro  iwoctc  Lonl.  which  inhere  williiu  the  holy  vc:>i<cll, 
lake  lieixlfl  to  niee,  that  I may  l>o  hole  ol  lhi<  creal  malady.’ 
Ami  therewith  upon  hi*  hamis  and  upon  his  kn^.  be  went  so 
nigh,  that  he  touctied  the  holy  ypii»i'll.  and  kissed  it : Ami  anon 
iin  was  lioic,  and  tlien  he  sniii,  ’ Lord  God,  I thank  iliec.  for  I am 
ticnied  of  thi»  malady.’  So  when  th«  holy  veA*ell  had  heen  there 
a great  while,  it  went  into  the  ehuppell  aguiiic  with  the  cmidle- 
sticke  and  tlio  light,  so  that  Sir  Loiuncclot  wist  not  whore  it  l>c- 
came,  for  he  was  overtaken  with  ninne.  that  Jieo  had  no  power 
to  arise  nsnintt  tlu  holy  vesaell,  wherefore  afterward  many  men 
■aid  of  him  shaioe.  But  he  tooke  rp.j>c«tanco  afterward.  Tlicn 
tfie  sicko  knight  drimscd  liiin  upright,  and  kitted  the  crosse.  Then 
anon  his  muire  lirouglit  him  hi*  armes,  and  a*ketl  hi*  lord  liow  be 
did.  ‘Certainly.’  said  hec,  ‘ I llmnke  Gml,  tight  heartily,  for 
tiirough  the  holy  vewell  I am  henfed  s but  I have  right  eri-nt  mer- 
vmlouf  this  slocpin;;  knight^  which  hath  had  neither  grace  nor 
tiowur  to  awake  dumig  the  time  that  this  holy  yc!>«!ll  hath  lunme 
hero  prosent.'—'l  dare  it  right  well  say/ said  the  w/uiri:,  ‘that 
this  same  knight  t*  dcfouled  with  some  manner  ol  deadly  siniin, 
wttfreof  1*0  hai  never confesucd.’-*  Hr  my  laitli.'  s:tirl  th"  knicht, 
‘ whatsoever  lio  be,  ho  is  unhnt^'o  5 for.  a.*  I drrme.  heo  i*  of  the 
fidkiwahtp  of  the  round  talde.  the  which  i*:  entered  into  the  <imt*t 
of  tho  8ancga-all,’— ‘Sir.^iMiid  the  Equirc,  ‘here  I have  brought 
you  all  your  ormes,  «aee  your  licimc  and  your  sword ; ami  thi  re- 
lore,  by  mine  a.s*cnt.  now  may  yo  take  tJila  hiiL-ht's  helmc  and 
Ins  •wimi,’ and  so  he  diA  And  when  lie  was  cif  .inc  nrm«*d,  he 
took  Sir  Launcolot’ii  horse.  Iin  bo  was  belter  Usin  Iim  owno,  and 
so  they  dvpartc<l  from  tl»e  rnswe. 

“ Then  anon  61/  Launcclot  awaked,  and  not  himselfe  utnreht. 
and  bo  thought  trim  what  bc-j  Iwd  there  si-ene,  and  nhethcr  it 
WTPO  c ^QniP»  or  not  t rfffbl  ht*  2t  voico  ih^it  imid.  * Sir 

fjiunce  ot,  more  hardy  then  i*  ihi'  kUimc,  and  more  bitter  i.'mii  is 
tho  wm.,f,  and  mi.*ro  naked  mn!  Imre  (Imii  is  fl«'  liHfe  of  lltc  fia- 
iroe.  thofflbre  gu  thou  from  lieiicr.  nnd  withdraw  tliei*  fmm  this 
holy  pteco;*  and  wluin  Hir  Ijniincelot  heard  this,  he  was  im.sriiig 
Itoavy,  and  wist  not  wimt  to  due.  Ami  so  lie  ile|)arte<t  sore  wo„p- 
iDg,  and  cureeil  tho  time  that  lus  wwt  Ijurne;  lor  then  l»e  deemed 
ncrorto  have  had  more  worsjiip;  for  the  words  went  unto  hb 
heart  j till  that  Ihj  knew  whertTom  that  bee  was  so  called.'- 
* Oryikjo's  niolancholy  account  of  his  jwnjircted  epic  poem,  hlort- 
tv|  by  (he  selfish  and  sunlld  iwratniony  of  liis  ptitr/nvv,  is  con- 
laiiiM  in  an  “ li»*ay  on  3ottto,"  .nddreasnd  to  the  earl  ol  Dorset, 
and  prefixed  to  tJiD  translation  of  .Tuvenul  APer  mentioning  a 
Ilian  of  supplying  roaebinery  from  iIm  guardmn  angeis  of  king- 
doms. mpuuanc<r in  tJiu  bixik  of  Daniel,  bo  adils  s 
■'  Tbtt*.  my  loid,  I have,  a.-*  brnJly  us  I could,  piven  yrstr  Inril- 
ship,  and  by  you  the  worM.  a riido  draught  of  wliat  I have  been 
iong  labouring  in  my  imagination,  and  what  I Imd  inlan<lcd  to 
have  put  in  practico,  (thoush  far  unalde  for  llie  aUe.mpi  of  such 
a poem.)  and  to  havQ  lefl  the  sta^.  to  which  my  gi‘tiius  never 
much  inclined  me,  for  a work  wlucb  would  luve  taken  up  my 
life  in  the  per&rmance  of  it  This,  loo,  1 boil  intended  chiefly 
for  tho  bailor  nf  my  native  country,  to  which  u poet  is  particu- 
iariy  obliged.  Of  two  suhiocts,  both  relating  to  it  I was  doubt- 
ful whether  I should  choose  iliat  of  King  Arthur  conquering  the 
SazoBS,  whieb.  b^ng  flirfher  distant  in  time,  gives  the  greater 
scope  to  tny  invention ; or  that  of  Edward  U*u  black  prinoo.  la 
subdadNt  Spain,  atm)  rastorinK  it  to  the  lawful  prince,  llKiugb  a 
great  tyrant,  Don  Fedio  the  Cniel ; which,  for  thu  compes*  of 


And  gentle  Courtesy ; and  Faiib, 
Unchanged  by  suirerings.  time,  or  death ; 
And  Valour,  lion-meitied  lord, 

Leaning  upon  his  own  good  sword. 

Well  has  thy  fair  achievement  shown, 
A worthy  meed  may  thus  bo  won ; 
Ytene’sll  oaks— beneath  whose  shade, 
Their  theme  the  merry  minstrels  made, 
Of  Ascapart.  and  Bevis  bold.lT 
And  that  red  king,**  who,  while  of  old. 
Through  Boldrewood  the  chase  he  led. 

By  his  loved  huntsman’s  arrow  bled— 
Ytene's  oaks  have  heard  again 
Renewed  such  legendary  strain ; 

For  thou  hast  sung,  how  he  of  Gaul, 
That  Amadis,  so  famed  in  hall, 

For  Oriana,  foiled  in  fight  _ 

The  nccronianctr’s  felon  might ; 

And  well  in  modern  verse  hast  w‘ove 
Bartenopex’s  mystic  love  :t+ 

Hear  then,  attentive  to  my  lay, 

A knightly  tale  of  Albion’s  elder  day. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

THE  CASTLE. 

I. 

Day  set  on  Norham’s  castled  steep, tt 
And  Twe^l’s  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

titnf'.  inrlmlinc  only  ino  c.vpmlilkm  of  one  year,  for  the  graatneoH 
of  the  ucti'Hi,  (iini  it*  unswcTiibli' (•V"tit,  fi<r  tlw  magiiapiioity  <4 
the  Eiit:li<h  ticro,  oppfwecl  to  thi^  iiijratituilc  of  thoi*er»on  whom 
he  rcstfitml,  Hiul  ffir  flic  mniij-  U nutiful  (■(li^iuic*  which  I hod  iu- 
terwovi-n  with  Ihc  iiriiicipul  (Imicu.  tuci-Hicr  with  the  ciianicteni 
of  the  chii  n*st  Englirh  f.-j'ivonii,  <wlicn<in,  allot  Virgil  atjif  8poD- 
•cr.  1 would  have  t.ikea  occasion  In  roprrst'iii  my  livina  fticrKb 
nnii  patrniisolihe  nohk-U  iiiinili<'.«,.-u?d  nl.«>  aliadowcd  the  events 
offtilurv  in  ihe*iiccL'.4'»ionoI  ouf  imiH-rial  Iine.)—wilh  tbeiM> 
heliM,  and  1110*0  t-f  the  inorhine*  wliich  I have  menlioned,  I 
might  i»crha  Ml  liiive  dinie  iM  well  u*  sonic  of  my  pred*>ccaaan>. 
or  at  h-o«t  chalked  mil  a way  tor  uthons  lo  amend  my  errom  in  a 
like  (li'fiiim  j l-ut  heius  cncotuuftd  mil,''  with  loir  wonLi  hy  King 
Clinrlo.*  II.,  niy  iHfle  “alary  ill  jkiuI.  nnd  no  pro«pectof  a fliture 
suli»i«teiice.  I was  then  rfisemiriici  d iii  tho  Itcginningof  my  Mf- 
tciniit;  :imt  now  ;i7i>  linn  overtaken  me,  and  want,  a more  tnoaf- 
fijralilu  • vil,  thnmsb  the  change  iif  tho  limes,  has  wholly  dirm.- 
bled  irie."  , , . if.*_ 

t (M.<—“I.Ventu>:iB  *-.nir.  /nwprjr/n,  nnd  piny. 'J  „ .y  - . 

: IMa.— “ The  world  defrtiudrd  of  the  bo/d  design. 

And  quench  d ilie  lu-mic  i fire,  and  morr'd  Um  lofty 
Pntfaned  the  heavenly  J line.” 

^^’'rofaned  hit  Gml  yiven  «tren;rti*,  and  marr'd  Air  lofty  line.**’ 
i (In  the  MS.  the  ro*t  of  the  passage  stands  os  follows 

’*  Aroand  him  tniit  with  nil 

n—  .kL4.  S Virtue  only  wnmu , 

Fort  Iw  which 

Mynirty,  luiif  »ccn  nol  hnlf  ii*m-  ilM ; 

Aik)  HoiM'Ur,  wiili  inopolK.t  "hielt ; 

Alieaiilott,  u-ilh  fisM  ryr ; m*)  Fi-ar, 

Thnt  love#  Ihn  isle  »h<  lo  htsr  } 

Anil  s-fiilc  Coiinco' ; nnd  Kiiitli, 

And  Vnlonr  lh«l  ilr*l)i»oi  iktitli. ’’ | 

It  The  New  Forest  in  Hamixhire,  nnriently  *0  cnlliHl. 

If  The  “ History  of  H«*vv«  of  H.imptnn”  is  ahn(lee<l  by  mjrfnend 
Mr.  George  Ellis,  with  that  livclim  **  which  *>xlinct*  aniusenient 
even  ou'  of  the  most  rode  and  untuomimng  of  our  old  tnle*ofcbi- 
vnlry.  Asciiiwrl,  a most  important  personare  in  tho  mmaoce,  is 
thus  described  in  an  extract  j 

“ 'n>)»  rcMint  wm  iiilsnty  nnd  stronc. 

And  full  Itilriy  fom  uos 
H*  wu  l>ri>tlnl  like  • tow  ; 

A flint  tm  liail  t.*l«rwni  «ii-|i  hfow  ; 

Hi*  tips  wetv  ereal,  «ik1  titin*  : 

Hijirvi'n  wen-  twllou',  liw  nuniih  wa*  n'fW; 

J,oilJy  tie  »•■’»  In  lr«>ll  *>«  ilmn, 

Anil  tikiT  n driil  (li.-ui  « man. 

Hi*  irn«R  younr  ntk, 
llapj  si»l  lii-.avy  wns  liu  Arnk*.” 

Sin€imint  of  At-lHi-al  liomitctt,  »oL  4 p.  136. 

i oro  happy  to  say,  that  the  memory  ofSir  Beyis  i*  still  ftacrant  in 
his  town  01  .Southampton ; the  gate  of  wliieh  i*  *<-ntincllea  by  the 
effisie*  of  that  donshly  knight  emant,  nnd  hi*  gigantic  tumoaato, 
•*'  WilUniM  Rnlij*.  . . 

r»  ( Par/enoptjdf  R/oit,  a iwcm.by  W".  S.  Rose.  Esq.,  was  pale 
lishrd  in  t»0S.— En. I . „ , 

:t  The  ruinous  castle  ofNorhnm,  foncienUy  called  Ubhandfiwd.f 
is  siiunfiHl  on  the  soulhom  bank  of  U*e  Tweed,  abmit  six  miles 
above  Berwick,  anti  where  (tiat  rivnr  ia  atiU  the  houndaiT  boiwoan 
England  and  Saitland.  The  extent  of  ita  min*,  aa  well  ai  iw 
totorical  imporiBnec,  nbovv*  H Ui  have  been  a place  of  marnifi* 
M woU  aa  amn«th.  EdwanI  I tmidcd  there  whan  be 
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And  Cheriot’s  mountains  ionc : 
ne  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep,* 

The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep, 
The  flanking  walls  that  roun'i  it  sweep. 

In  ydluwTustre  shone.t 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 

Moring  athwart  the  evening  sKy,{ 

Scemid  forms  of  giant  height : 

Their  armour,  as  jt  caught  the  rays. 

Flashed  back  again  the  western  blazc,S 
In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

II. 

Si.  George’s  banner,  broad  and  gay, 

.Now  faddl,  as  the  fading  ray 
Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 

The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 

The  scouts  nad  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barred ; 

A^ye  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 

Timing  bis  footsteps  to  a march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard  ; 

Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along, 

Some  ancient  l^rder-gathcring  song. 

III. 

A distant  trampling  sound  he  hears  ; 

He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 

O’er  Homcliff-hill,  a plumpll  of  sjiears, 
Beneath  a pennon  gay : 

A horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 

Like  lightning  from  a summer  cloud. 

Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud. 

Before  the  dark  array. 

Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 

That  closed  the  castle  barricade, 

His  bugle  horn  he  blew  ; 

The  warder  hasted  from^thc  wall. 

And  warned  the  captain  in  the  h.'ill, 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew  : 

And  joyfully  tha  t knight  did  call, 

Toaewer,  squire,  andecncschal. 

. . • 

“ Xow  broach  ye  a pipe  of  Malvbisie, 

Bnng  pasties  of  the  doe, 

.\nd  quickly  make  the  entrance  free, 

And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 


t 


I 

I 


And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee, 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow; 

And  from  the  platform,  spare  yo  not 
To  fire  a noblu  salvo-shot  ;TI 
Lord  Marmion  waits  below  !” — 
Then  to  the  castle’s  lower  ward 
Sped  forty  vcoiiian  tall, 

The  iron-studded  gates  unbarred, 
Raised  the  portcullis’  ponderous  guard 
The  lofty  palisade  unsnarred. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 


V. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 

Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode, 

His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle-bow ; 

Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a stalworth  knight,  and  keen, 

And  had  in  many  a battle  been ; 

The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealed** 

A token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 

His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 

Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire* 

Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 

His  forehead,  by  his  casque  w’orn  bare, 

His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  hair, 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 

But  more  through  toil  than  age; 

His  square  turned  joints,  and  strength  or  hxn6 
Showed  him  no  carpet  knight  so  trim. 

But  in  close  fight,  a champion  grim, 

In  camps,  a leader  snge.tt 


VI. 

Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel. 

In  mail,  and  plate  of  Milan  steel  ;tf 
But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 

Was  nil  with  Dumished  gold  embossed  ; 
.Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest 
A falcon  hovered  on  her  nest, 

VVith  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 
E’en  such  a falcon,  on  his  shield, 

Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field  :■ 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

“ HTio  checks  at  me,  to  death  is  dighi^K 
Blue  was  the  charger’s  broidered  rein ; 

Blue  ribbons  decked  his  arching  mane  ; 

The  knightly  housing’s  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  oluc,  ana  trapped  with  gold. 


WCMaicd  umpire  of  the  dispute  conoftninf;  the  Srottish  sue* 
osNoa  It  was  repentcdlr  taken  and  n-taken  duhnic  iIh:  wan 
ketweea  I^riind  aM  .Scotland  ; ami  indti'd  scarce  any  liupiKin- 
wkicb  it  bad  not  a pniicii>al  share.  N'orhain  riistli!  is  situ- 
ated out  st^  bank,  winch  urerliaiiirs  the  river.  Tlie  re(.<eatod 
sHfH  wlucib  1^  caatlu  had  sustained  rumlered  rrci|ueni  rciioin 
n'wssaiy  Jn  1184  it  was  almost  rchuilt  hy  thisli  l*ud<ey.  i>islMj(i 
d Daris^  who  addud  a huce  kc«'ii.  or  Dunjon  ; notwitlistaMilinir 
■krk.  Kinr  Hniiy  It.,  in  1174.  tiMik  the  C4u<tlo  fnim  tlin  hisluip. 
>sd  CDmauUed  tfac  koc|>inx  of  it  to  William  di;  Neville.  Alter 
tkapehod  it  aeems  Ui  have  been  chielly  parrisomd  bv  the  kinjr, 
<-')d  eoatidcfcil  aa  a ruynl  lurtres.^  TFs-  Un-ys  of  (.'hilhiiKlinni 
wm fr<<qiin)Uy  the  CAalclians,  or  cn|ilums  of  ilie  Rurrison  : 
rtt.  M Ihr  ras tL;  was  situated  in  llic  iintrimony  of  .Sr  riilhlH.’rt, 
At  pMpeHy  w»  in  the  sne  of  Ihirliam  till  tlm  Kefurmniion.  At- 
l^lkatpenod  it  passed  thruncti  yanuiis  hands.  At  the  iiiimiii  of 
•laffuwiH,  it  was  iu  tin*  jsissession  of  Sir  KoIm'iI  C:in  y (nPer* 
vtahcarl  of  Moomuiith.)  fiir  his  own  life,  mid  that  of  iwo  of  his 
*■**>  After  Kmt  James's  accession.  Cnrey  sold  Norliuin  rustle 
toOeonre  Home,  earl  of  Dunlwir.  for  8"u»/.  See  his  curious  me- 
un,  pnblahed  br  Mr.  Consiable  of  EdinburRii. 

kteoidinf  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  there  is.  in  the  liritis]i  Muio.'iim. 
^ E fi  VIS.  a curious  memoir  of  tin*  Dneres  on  ilm  stale  of 
^iwkaa castle  in  1S2S.  not  lonf  aPer  the  battle  of  PliMlden.  Tim 
ww  ward,  or  keel >,  is  ref<rc«eiitcd  os  impreenable  : “Tlmiiro- 
art  three  neat  vats  of  aalt  cels.  iVnty-fisir  kino,  three 
"■fihaadi  of  saltod  salmon,  forty  quarti'n  of  Rrain.  tiesides  rr.nny 
'**s,  and  lour  hundred  alieep  lyin(  under  tlie  rustle  wall  nightly ; 
w a oamber  of  the  arrows  wanted  fenihew.  and  a ruimI  fletcher 
a a.  Baker  of  arrowa)  was  requireil."— i/istoryqfSco/tend,  vol. 

■•i*'  “**• 

. IM  reins  of  tho  caatle  are  at  present  considerable,  as  well  as 
Artarrsque.  TTm?  ermsist  of  a larRe  shattemi  tower,  with  many 
and  fragments  of  other  cdificea  cncloaed  within  an  oul- 
*wd  wall  of  freat  circuit 

It  it  peHwpt  unnecessary  to  remind  my  rcaderi.  that  the  don- 
■ its  prom  aiRnification,  means  th<!  strnnicest  part  of  a feu- 
castle ; a hiyh  stpiare  tower,  with  wnlla  of  iremendinis  thick- 
M». litnated  iu  the  centre  of  tho  other  Imildinpi.  from  which, 
jjever.  it  was  usually  detached.  Here,  in  case  of  the  outward 
*2***  sained,  the  Rarrison  rciit.-aiod  to  make  Uieir  Inst 
The  doujon  contained  the  sreat  hall,  uiid  principal  rooms 
« state  for  solemn  occasions,  and  niso  Ihe  prison  of  the  fortress  ; 
'"•whirJi  last  cirrumatance  we  derive  tlw  nuxlcrn  and  rc-sUicl- 


ed  use  of  the  word  dungeon.  Ducanf  e (voce  Dttnjo)  oqnjectures 
plausibly,  that  tho  name  is  derived  from  these  keepe  beins  usual- 
ly limit  upon  a hill,  which  in  Celtic  is  called  I)trN.  Borlaso  sup- 
poses the  word  ramn  fVoni  the  darkness  of  the  apartments  in 
these  towers,  which  were  thence  hmimtively  called  dnnpeons ; 
thus  derivins  the  ancient  word  from  the  modern  applicalkai  of  it. 

t (In  the  MS.  the  drat  line  has  “ hoary  keep the  fourth  " don- 
jon Mteep;”  the  seventh  •'  ruddy  lustre." 

I (MS.— " Eastern  aky.”] 

$ IMS.—"  Evenirur  blaze.”) 

It  Tfaia  word  properly  apidioa  to  a flight  of  water-fowl ; but  is 
apiilicd.  by  analncy,  to  a body  of  horse. 

*•  Ttwrr  Is  a knlcht  o(  the  North  Country, 

Which  kwb  a lusty  ;4»mp  of  •pcan.’^Roddei  f\$U. 

TT  IMS.— “ A leeteome  shoi."l 

**  IMS.—"  On  liis  brown  cheek  an  azure  scar 
Bore  token  Inie  of  Buaworth  war."] 

7*  f“  Marmion  it  to  Delorainc  wliat  Tom  Jonoa  f»  »o  Joseph 
Andrews  ; the  varnish  of  hiRlicr  hreediny  nowhere  dm-inishes  the 
prominence  of  tho  featum  ; and  the  minion  of  a kioR  is  as  liyht 
ami  sinewy  a cavalier  as  the  Bordcrei^-ralher  leas  Icroeious- 
more  wicked,  not  less  fit  for  the  hero  of  a tiallad,  and  much  more 
to  for  the  hero  of  a reeular  poem.” — Gborob  Cixib.) 

I I The  artists  of  Milan  wore  famous  in  the  middle  ofca  for  their 

skill  in  armoury,  aa  appears  from  tho  fbllotvinR  pataajre.  in  which 
Froissnrt  Rives  an  account  of  the  preparations  made  hy  Henry, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  nHerwarda  Henry  IV.,  and  Thomas.  Duka  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  Maroschai.  for  their  iiroposcd  combat  in  the  lists  at 
Coventry.  " These  two  lords  made  ample  provision  of  all  ihinfB 
necessary  for  the  combat : and  tho  Earl  of  Derliy  sent  off  roesseii- 
sers  to  Lombardy,  to  have  armour  from  Sir  Gafeas,  Duke  of  Mi- 
lan. Tho  duke  coinplierl  with  joy.  and  jravo  tho  kniRht^.  called 
Sir  Francis,  who  had  brought  the  messaRO,  the  choice  of  all  his 
armour,  for  the  Earl  of  Deihr-  When  he  bad  selected  what  bc_ 
wished  for  in  plated  and  mail  armour,  the  lord  of  Milan,  udt  ol 
his  abundant  love  for  ihe  Earl,  ordered  four  of  Uie  h»-st  armourers 
in  Milan  to  accomiiany  the  knight  to  England,  that  the  Earl  of 
Derby  might  be  more  coroplct^y  armed.”— JoAnas’  Frefstarf, 
vol.  IV.  p.  897.  . - , 

5^  The  rivst  and  motto  of  Marmion  are  borrowed  from  the  fbl- 
lowinc  story.  Sir  David  do  Lindsay,  finit  Earf  »»f  Crowford.  was, 
among  other  genllemcn  of  ipinlity,  attended,  during  a visit  to 
London,  in  I39n,  hy  Sir  William  Dnlzoll,  who  was,  acoordinf  to 
my  autlwrity,  Bower,  not  oii'y  uxcdlinc  in  wisdom,  hut  also  of  a 
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Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  c^uires, 

Of  noble  name,  and  knightly  sires ; 

They  burned  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim ; 

For  well  could  each  a war'horse  tame, 

Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  co’Ud  sway, 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away,* 

Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored. 
Could  dance  in  hall^  and  carve  at  board, 

And  frame  lovc-ditiies  passing  rare, 

And  sing  them  to  a lady  fair. 

VIII. 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs, 

With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe  : 

They  bore  Lord  Marmion’s  lance  so  strong,* 
And  led  his  sumuter-inuKs  along, 

And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 

The  last  and  trustieth  of  the  four. 

On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore ; 

Like  swallow’s  tail,  in  shape  and  hue, 
Fluttered  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 

Where,  blazoned  sable,  as  before. 

The  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 

Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two, 

In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 

With  falcons  br9idered  on  each  breast, 
Attended  on  their  lord’s  behest. 

Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good. 

Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood  ; 

Each  one  a sLx  foot  bow  could  bend, 

.\nd  far  a cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 

Each  held  a boar-spear  tough  and  strong 
.And  at  their  belts  tneir  quivers  rung. 

Their  dusty  palfreys,  and  array. 

Showed  they  had  marched  a weary  way. 


IX. 

’Tis  meet  that  I should  tell  you  now, 
How  fairly  armed,  and  ordered  how, 

The  ^^olaiers  of  the  guard,  _ 

With  musket,  pike,  and  rnorion, 

To  welcome  noble  Marmion, 

Stood  in  the  castle-yard  ; 

Minstrels  and  trumpeters  were  there. 

The  gunner  held  his  linstock  yare. 

For  welcome-shot  nrepared— 

Entered  the  train,  and  such  a clang, t 
As  then  through  all  his  turrets  rang. 

Old  Norbam  never  heard. 

X. 

The  guards  their  morrice-pikes  advanced. 
The  trumpets  flourished  brave. 

The  cannon  from  the  ramparts  glanced. 
And  thundering  welcome  gave. 

A blithe  salute,  in  martial  sort. 

The  minstrels  well  might  sound, 

For,  as  Lord  Marmion  crossed  the  court. 
He  scattered  angels  round. 

“ Welcome  to  Norham,  Marmion, 

Stout  heart,  and  open  hand  ! 

Well  dost  thou  brook  thy  gallant  roan. 
Thou  flower  of  English  land !” 

XI. 

Two  pursuivants,  whom  tabards  deck. 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck. 
Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone. 

By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  rate. 

And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state. 
They  hailed  Lord  Marmion 
They  nailed  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 

Of  Luiterward  and  Scrivelbiiye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town  ;S 


lively  wiL  Chanrinf  to  Im  a^tllQ  court,  ho  tberoMW  .Sir  Pion  Cour- 
tenay, an  Entlbh  kniflit,  ruinoui  Tor  «kill  in  tilting,  and  Ibr  the 
boautr  of  his  person,  parading  the  pataco,  annyed  in  a now 
mantfe,  bearing  Tor  device  an  embroidered  falcon,  wiUi  this 
rhyme,— 

“ I henr  > hleoti,  raireat  at 
Who  SO  piuoiiei  at  tier,  bis  dciuh  Is  (light* 
la  graiUL"! 

The  Soottiah  knight  being  a wax,  apnearvd  next  doy  in  a dress 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Courtenay,  but  bearing  a inaxt>io  in- 
stead of  the  falcon,  with  a motto  ingeniously  cuouivud  to  rliymc 
to  the  vaunting  inscription  of  Sir  Picra. 

**  I bntr  a pir  picicing  at  a pitor, 

WboM)  picks  at  hsr7>  shalf  pick  at  hh  ncse,t 
In  faith.'* 

This  affront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a jiut  with  aharii  lan- 
ces. In  Uie  course,  Dalxell  left  his  helmet  unlaced,  so  that  it 
gave  way  at  the  touch  of  liis  antaguoist's  lance,  and  ho  thus 
avoided  the  shock  of  the  encounter.  This  happened  twice  in 
the  third  encounter,  tlio  liaiulaome  Cour'enay  lust  two  of  hU 
front  teetli.  As  the  Enrliahinan  complained  bitterly  of  Dalzell'd 
fraud  in  not  fattniiing  his  helmet,  the  8coltishmao  agreed  to  nin 
aix  courses  more,  each  champion  staking  in  llie  hands  of  tlio 
king  two  hundrrri  tmunds,  to  bn  IbrfeitiMj.  if  on  entering  tlie  lists, 
any  iiii  ajual  lulvnntaxe  should  Im>  detected.  This  In'ing  ngreial 
to,  tlm  wily  Scot  deinandial  that  8>r  Piers,  in  addiliun  to  tlio  loss 
of  his  leetn,  should  cbiisonl  to  Iho  extinction  of  one  of  his  eyes, 
lie  himself  haviiu;  lost  an  eye  in  Uki  fuht  of  Otterbum.  As  Cmir 
tenay  demurred  to  this  rqualizaiiiiii  of  optical  r>ower!i.  Dabell  de- 
manded the  forfi'it ; which,  alter  much  allercation,  ibe  king  np- 
iiointed  to  be  paiil  to  him.  saying,  he  surpoMed  the  Englishman 
Imih  in  wit  ami  valour.  Tins  must  apiHiar  to  tlio  reader  a singu- 
lar sp<-cimen  of  the  humour  of  lliat  time.  I sus|>ect  tin*  Jockey 
Club  wuuld^have  given  a dilferent  decision  from  Henry  IV. 

• IM8.— *■  O/ielMire  Lord  Marmion  s lance  ao  strung, 

Tieo  led  his  surnpter-mulcs  along, 

Thtf  third  Ins  polfrev,  when  at  n<jcd."J 

• [M8.— *'  Ami  when  Imi  cnier'if,  such  a clang. 

As  through  the  echoing  turrets  rang." 

I ("  Tlic  niiNit  iHcturosque  of  all  (loeLs,  Homer,  is  frequently 
minute,  to  the  utmost  degree,  in  tlie  description  of  ilic  drosses 
anil  aceoulrnmcnts  of  Ids  iteraonagcs.  These  particulars,  often 
inconsidorable  in  tlinroselves,  have  the  cfT -ct  of  ^ving  truth  ami 
identity  to  tlio  picture,  and  mnUt  ilin  mind  in  rcalixing  Uio  acenes, 
in  a degree  which  no  general  desenptinn  could  sugn^t ; nor  couhi 
wm  au  curapleicljr  entw  the  Castle  with  Lord  .Mnnnion,  were  any 
circumstances  of  tlie  description  omitted.”— Br/KsA  Critic  ] 

I Lord  .Marmion,  the  |>rinci|ial  cliaracU-r  of  the  present  romance, 
is  entirely  a ftctitious  m^rsnnaxn.  In  earlier  times,  imlm-d,  Uh'  fa- 
mily of  Marmion,  lords  of  Fontenay,  in  Nnrmnnily,  was  highly 
disUnruisbed.  Robert  de  Marmion,  lord  of  Fontenay.  a distin- 
guished follnwef  of  the  conqueror,  obtained  a rrent  of  the  castle 
ami  town  of  Tamworth.  and  also  of  tlie  inamir  of  Scrivcihy,  in 
Lincolnshire.  One,  or  both,  of  these  noble  isMsessions  was  iMild 
by  the  bommrable  service  ol  being  the  royal  cliampiun,  ns  the  an- 
cestors of  Marmion  had  formerly  oecn  to  the  dukes  of  Normamly. 
But  after  the  castle  and  demesne  of  Tamworth  hod  passed 
thfouib  four  suocoMivo  barons  from  Robert,  the  family  became 

• Prifisrp!  t Armour.  J Kiss. 


extinct  in  the  person  of  Philip  do  Marmion,  who  died  in  Mth 
Edward  I.,  without  issue  male.  He  was  succeeded  in  bis  eai^ 
nf  ramwiirtti  by  Alo.xiind<<r  dc  Frevitle,  wlio  married  Mazern.  I)ii 
n.'inii-daiightfr.  Kuldwtn  dc  Fivvilio,  Alexander’s  deaenndnnt. 
ill  tiu'  reign  ofRicImnl  I-.  I|7  the  supposed  tenure  of  his  castle  of 
Tiimworili,  cluimed  the  omre  of  ruvul  cliainiuon,  and  lu  do  the 
ser>'ire  aui>crtamiiix  : rmim-ly  on  Inu  day  of  coronalion.  to  ride 
completely  anmil,  u|kmi  a liarlied  liorse,  into  Westminster  balL 
and  tlxre  to  challciign  the  comliut  against  any  who  would  gale- 
say  tlie  king's  title.  But  this  olTi  -o  was  adjudged  lo  Sir  John  Dy- 
miike,  to  whom  the  iimiior  of  Hcrivclh)'  had  deacended  by  ano- 
thin  of  the  co-heirossM  of  Robert  ilc  Mnnnion . amt  it  remaiiw 
in  that  fumil',  whoso  ropa*s -ptative  is  hereditary  chamiiion  of 
England  at  the  present  day.  Tiu*  family  and  pooecssiona  i»f  Fm- 
ville  luive  inorged  hi  tlie  EiirU  nf  Ferrurs  ; I liuve  nut,  Iherclure, 
created  a new  family,  but  ludy  revived  tiie  titles  of  an  old  one  in 
un  imaginary  fiersunaxc 

It  was  ono  of  the  Marmion  family  who.  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IL,  performmi  that  chivalrous  feat  before  the  \Try  castle  of  New^ 
linm,  which  Bishop  Percy  has  woven  into  his  beautiful  bollasL 
" The  Hermit  of  Workworth."  The  story  is  thus  told  by  La- 
land  ; 

*'  Tire  Rcotles  came  yn  to  the  niareliee  of  England,  and  da- 
stroyed  the  castles  of  Werk  and  Herfautel.  and  overran  much  ciT 
Nortliumlierland  marches. 

" At  this  tyme  Tlmmas  Gray  and  his  friends  defended  Norham 
from  the  Hcottes. 

" It  were  a wonderful  procenvc  to  declare,  what  misehiefo  cam 
by  hunxro  and  asseges.  by  the  space  of  xi  r«t*  s in  Northumber- 
land ; for  the  Scottes  liccaine  so  proude  after  they  had  got  Ber- 
wick. that  tliey  nothing  esteemed  tlie  Englishmen. 

“ Abmit  this  lyniu  tliero  was  a great  Teste  made  yn  Lineon- 
shir,  to  which  came  many  gentlemen  and  ladie«;  and  amoogo 
them  one  lady  brniicht  a hcaulme  for  a man  of  were,  with  a very 
nche  cresto  of  gold,  to  William  Marmion,  kiiicht.  with  a letter 
of  comniuiidment  of  her  Indy,  that  be  should  go  into  the  daua 
gcrest  ploce  in  England,  and  tber  to  let  tlie  neaulme  be  oenno 
and  known  as  famous.  8o  lie  went  to  Norham ; whither  witbm 
t days  of  ciimming  ram  Philip  Moiibrey,  guardian  of  Brrwteke. 
Iiaring  vn  lut  bandu  to  men  of  ormes,  Uvi  vi^ry  flour  of  men  of  the 
ScoHish  marches. 

“ Tliomas  Grav.  enpitayne  of  Nortmm.  sepnt  this,  hrought  hie 
snrtson  af<<re  ttm  hamers  of  the  castle,  behind  whom  com  Wil- 
liam. richly  arrayed,  as  al  glittering  in  gold,  anil  wearing  the 
hcaulmc.  his  lady’s  present. 

" Then  said  TlMUiins  Grav  to  Marmion. ' Bir  knight,  ye  be  cam 
hither  to  fame  your  helmet ; mount  uikm)  yor  horse,  and  ryde 
like  a valiant  man  to  yor  foes  even  here  at  hand,  and  1 ftirMke 
GimI  if  I rescue  not  thy  body  deade  or  alyvo,  or  I inyeelf  will  dye 
for  it  ’ 

" W’hereupon  ho  took  his  curaere.  ami  rode  among  the  throng 
nf  ennemyes  ; the  which  laycd  sore  atnpes  on  hym,  and  pullea 
hymi  at  the  last  out  of  his  sailcl  lu  the  groundo 

" Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  al  I Imi  hole  garison,  letle  prick  yn 
among  the  Beottes,  and  so  wnndid  them  and  their  hone*,  tlial 
they  were  ovcrihmwaii ; and  Marmion.  sore  helcn,  was  horsid 
arayn,  and.  with  Grav,  porscwnl  tite  Booties  to  chase.  Tbae 
were  taken  60  horse  or  price ; and  the  women  of  Norbam  brought 
them  to  the  footo  men  to  follow  the  chase." 
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And  he,  their  eoixrtew  to  requite, 

Gere  them  a cbam  of  twelve  marka  weight, 

All  as  he  lighted  down. 

“Now.  larswse,  largeeae,*  Lord  MarmioD, 

Knifmt  of  the  creet  of  gold ! 

A hlt^ned  shield,  in  battle  won, 

Ne’er  goarded  heart  ao  bold.” 

Xll. 

Tber  marshalled  him  to  the  castle-hall, 
where  the  guests  stood  all  a«de, 

And  loudly  flourished  the  trumpet-call, 

And  the  heralds  loudly  cried, 

— Room,  lordings,  room  for  Lord  Marmion, 
With  the  crest  and  helm  of  gold ! 

Full  well  we  know  tlic  tronhiea  won 
In  the  lists  at  Cotttswulu : 

There  vainly  Ralph  de  Wilton  strove 
’G^nst  Alarmbn’s  force  to  sidnd; 

To  him  he  lost  his  lady-love, 

And  to  the  king  his  land. 

Ourstlves  beheld  the  hated  field, 

A sight  both  sad  and  fair ; 

We  S3W  Lord  Marmion  pit-rco  bia  ahield,t 
.And  saw*  hia  saddle  hare; 

We  saw  the  victor  win  the  creet 
He  wears  with  worthy  pride ; 

And  on  the  gibbet  tree,  reversed. 

His  foeman'a  scutcheon  tied. 

Place,  nobles,  for  the  Falcon-knight  I 
Boom,  room,  ye  gentles  gay, 

For  him  who  conquered  in  the  rig^t, 

Marmion  of  Fontenaye  I”— 

XIII. 

Then  stepped  to  meet  that  noble  lord, 

Sir  Hum  the  Heron  bold, 

Baron  of  Twisell,  and  of  Ford, 

And  captain  of  the  Hold.t 
He  M Lord  Marmion  to  the  deas. 

Raised  o’er  the  pavement  high, 

And  placed  him  in  the  upper  place — 

Tliey  feasted  full  and  nigh  : 

The  whiles  a northern  harper  rude 
Chanted  a rhyme  of  deadly  feud, 

\How  tiiehtrce  Thinealh,  and  Ridle»/s  ally 
Stout  WUlimondawick. 

And  Hard^riding  Dicky 
And  Uughic  of  Hawlon,  and  Will  o’  tfu  Wally 
Hart  act  on  Sir  Albany  Rcatheratonhaugh. 

And  taken  hia  Ijft  at  the  Deadman' a $ha%D.%— 
Scanilv  Lord  Marmion’s  ear  could  brook 
The  harper’s  barbarous  lay ; 

Tet  much  he  praised  the  pains  he  took, 

And  well  those  pains  did  pay : 

For  lady’s  suit,  and  minairera  strain, 

By  knight  should  ne’er  be  beard  in  vain. 

XIV. 

“ Now,  good  Lord  Marmion,”  Heron  says. 

“ Of  your  fair  courtesy, 

I pray  you  bide  some  little  space 
In  this  poor  tower  with  me. 

Here  may  you  keep  your  arms  from  rust, 

May  breathe  your  war-horse  well ; 

* TIm  wu  the  ny  with  which  herakk  and  puisuhrantu  were 
went  to  seJeoowM^  the  bountr  received  fVnin  die  knighu. 
flauwaw  of  Lorn  dMting<ii«iir*  a ballad,  in  which  be  ■atirtan*  the 
■■Buwneaaof  JamceV,.  and  hit  court iert,  by  the  ironical  burdon— 
“ Lerft*,  terem.  Hoy, 

Lertn  of  tUt  nnt^tir  Jny. 

FVm  Irfyn  of  tfar  Kmc,  my  ctilof, 

Quhiik  OMur  nit  wi.n  m ti  ihwf. 

Aral  ill  o<y  tuu»l  ii«t  aeliillini^twAjr,* 

To  Mt  hit  Icfvin  to  ibe  picif.f 
Ft<r  ler|o  uf  (ha  o«w.ycLr  ilay.” 

T%e  beralda.  Uko  the  minstrol*.  were  a race  allowed  to  have 
fieat  eUiron  upoo  Uio  libetoJily  of  (he  knishu,  of  whose  TeaU 
tkay  kns  a r«>cord.  and  proclaimed  them  aloud,  aa  in  the  teat, 
Span  soiiable  occasiorM- 

Ai  Berwick,  Nurham.  and  other  border  fortresaea  of  impor- 
tance, panuiTanta  utiiaJI)'  resided,  wliow  inviolable  character 
feodeved  them  the  only  penon*  that  could,  with  perfect  aMuranco 
id  tafiety.  be  aant  on  neceeaary  embaaaiea  into  GicoUaod.  This  ia 
tlwted  to  in  ftanxa  XXf. 
t (M8-— CUave  hia  tWeld,’’! 

1 Were  accuracy  of  any  conaeouenee  in  a fictitioua  narrative, 
€m  caMleflan'a  oame  ought  to  have  been  William  ; for  William 
Been  of  Ford  waui  hiwband  to  the  famoua  Lady  Ford,  wIumh>  ay- 
no  chavtna  an  asid  to  have  coat  oar  Jamea  Iv.  to  dear.  Bloie- 

• Tiro.  t 


Seldom  hath  passed  a week,  but  giuttt 
Or  feat  of  arms  befell : 

The  Scots  can  rein  a mettled  steed, 

And  lova  to  couch  a spear  {— 

Sl  George ! a attiring  life  they  lead, 

That  have  such  neighbours  near. 

Then  stay  with  ua  a Gttle  apace, 

Our  northern  wars  to  learn ; 

I pray  you  for  your  lady’s  grace,”— 

Lord  Marmion’a  brow  grew  stem. 

XV. 

The  captain  marked  hia  altered  look. 

And  gave  a squire  the  sign  ; 

A mighty  wassail  bowl  he  took, 

And  crown'd  it  high  with  wine. 

“ Now  pledge  me  here.  Lord  Marmion : 

But  first,  1 pray  thee  fair,  II 
Where  hast  thou  left  that  page  of  thin^ 

That  used  to  serve  thy  cup  of  wine, 

Whose  beauty  was  so  rare  1 
When  last  in  Raby  towers  we  met, 

The  boy  I closely  eyed. 

And  often  marked  hia  checks  were  wet 
With  tears  he  fain  would  hide : 

His  was  no  rugged  horse-boy’s  hand. 

To  burnish  ahiad,  or  sharpen  brand, V 
Or  saddle  battle-steed ; 

But  race  ter  seemed  for  lady  fair, 

To  fan  her  cheek,  or  curl  her  hair, 

Or  through  embroidery,  rich  and  rare, 

The  slender  silk  to  lead  : 

His  skin  was  fair,  bis  ringlets  gold. 

His  bosom— when  he  aighccC 
The  russet  doublet's  rugg^  fold 
Could  scarce  repel  iia  pride ! 

Say,  hast  thou  given  that  lovely  youth 
To  serve  in  lady’s  bower? 

Or  was  the  gentle  page;  in  sooth, 

A gentle  paramour  7*’ 

XVI. 

Lord  Marmion  ill  could  brook  such  jest  j** 

He  rolled  Iii.m  kindling  eye, 

Willi  pain  his  risiiiig  wrath  aupprea.sed, 

Yet  made  a calm  n-ply ; ' 

” That  boy  thou  thouebt’st  so  goodly  fair, 

He  might  not  brook  ilic  northern  air. 

More  of  bis  fate  if  t lioii  would’at  learn, 

I left  liira  sick  in  liindisfarn  itt 
F.rimtgh  of  him  ; but,  Heron  say. 

Why  dost  thy  lovely  lady  gay 
Disdain  to  grace  the  hall  tu-uay  7 
Or  has  that  dam^  so  fair  and  sage, 

Gone  on  wnie  pious  pilgrimage?” — 

He  spoke  in  covert  Kcorn,  for  fame 
Whispered  light  tales  of  Heron’s  dome.tt 

XVII. 

Unmarked,  at  least  unrecked,  the  taunt, 

Careless  the  knight  replied,SS 
” No  bird,  whose  feathers  gayly  flaunt, 

Delights  in  cage  to  bide : 

Norhain  is  grim,  and  grated  close, 

Hemmed  in  by  battlement  and  fosse, 

over,  the  nid  William  Henm  wai,  at  the  Ume  suppoeed,  a prh 
aoncr  in  acutlnnd,  beinu  •urrenileitiri  by  Henry  VIII.,  on  acr.ount 
of  hif  «harc  in  the  uluufliter  of  8ir  Itoticrt  Ker  of  C^ford.  Hi* 
wife,  miresentod  in  (hi-  text  rm  rijiidinir  at  the  court  of  Scotland, 
wai,  in  fad,  living  in  her  own  caitle  ai  Ford.— See  Sir  RiCBAJU) 
HaftON’s  curiouk  Uenealo^y  cj  the  Heron /amity. 

i Tho  re*t  of  thin  olil  ballad,  civen  hi  a note  in  the  former  edi- 
tioni  of  Marmion,  maybe  found  in  Utc  Minatretay  qf  the  Scottick 
Border. 

r IMS.—”  And  la  me  pray  tboe  fiiir.‘’l 
H IMS.—"  To  nth  a *nteln,  or  n/iorp  <t  brand.”! 

**  IMS.—'*  I/onl  Marmion  ill  *uch  )c«t  could  brook. 

He  roll'd  hi*  kindlinf  eye ; 

Fix’d  on  the  Kniaht  hi*  dark  haufbt  look# 

And  aniwer’il  Hlem  and  hiyli : 

' That  pngi-  thou  ilid’tl  ao  cluMly  eye, 

So  fair  of  hand  aiui  akin, 
la  come.  I ween,  of  linease  bivb. 

And  of  thy  laoy’a  kin. 

That  youth,  ao  like  a paramour. 

Who  wept  for  theme  and  pride, 

Waa  erat,  in  Wiltnn'a  lonlly  bower. 

Sir  Ralph  de  WUton’a  bri^’  ") 
tt  ISee  Note,  canbi  ii.  ataoKa  l 1 

II  (ms.— " whisper'd  stranse  Uma*  of  Heron  *t  dame,  "t 

ii  IMS.-"  Th«  CapUiQ  i^y  replied."! 
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And  manv  a darksome  tower ; 

And  better  loves  my  lady  bright 
To  sit  in  liberty  ana  light, 

In  fair  Queen  Margaret’s  bower. 

We  hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand, 

Our  falcon  on  our  glove  ; 

But  where  shall  we  find  leash  or  band, 

For  dame  that  loves  to  rove  1 
Let  the  wild  falcon  soar  her  swing, 

She’ll  stoop  when  she  has  tired  her  wing.  — ♦ 
XVIII. 

” Nay,  if  with  royal  James’s  bride, 

The  lovely  Lady  Heron  bide, 

Behold  me  here  a messenger, 

Your  tender  greetings  prompt  to  bear; 

For,  to  the  Scottish  court  addressed, 

I journey  at  your  king’s  behest, 

And  pray  you,  of  your  grace,  provide 
For  me,  and  mine^  a trusty  guide. 

I have  not  ridden  in  Scotland  since 
James  backed  the  cause  of  that  mock  prince, 
Warbeck,  that  Flemish  counterfeit. 

Who  on  the  gibbet  paid  the  cheat. 

Then  did  I march  with  Surrey’s  power. 

What  time  we  razed  old  Ayton  tower.’ —t 

XIX. 

“ For  such  like  need,  ray  lord,  I trow, 
Norham  can  find  you  guides  enow : 

For  here  be  some  have  pricked  as  far. 

On  Scottish  ground,  as  to  Dunbar ; 

Have  drunk  the  monks  of  St.  Bothan’s  ale, 
And  driven  the  beeves  of  Lauderdale ; 

Harried  the  wives  of  Greenlaw’s  goods. 

And  given  them  light  to  set  their  hoods.’’— t 

XX. 

“ Now,  in  good  sooth,”  Lord  Marmion  cried, 
“ Were  I in  warlike- wise  to  ride, 

A better  guard  1 would  not  lack. 

Than  your  stout  forayers  at  ray  back : 

But,  as  in  form  of  peace  I go, 

A fnendly  messenger, to  know. 

Why,  through  all  Scotland,  near  and  far, 
Their  king  is  mustering  troops  for  war, 

The  si^ht  of  plundering  border  spears 
Might  justify  suspicious  fears. 

And  deadly  feud,  or  thirst  of  spoil. 

Break  out  m some  unseemly  broil : 

A herald  were  my  fitting  guide ; 

Or  friar,  sworn  in  peace  to  bide ; 

Or  pardoner,  or  travelling  priest, 

Or  strolling  pilgrim,  at  the  least” 

XXI. 

The  captain  mused  a little  space. 

And  passed  his  hand  across  his  face. 

— ” Fain  would  1 find  the  guide  you  want. 
But  ill  may  spare  a pursuivant, 


The  only  men  that  salb  can  ride 
Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side : 

And  though  a bishop  built  this  foit. 

Few  holy  orethren  here  resort ; 

Even  our  good  chaplain,  as  I ween. 

Since  your  last  siege,  we  have  not  seen : 
The  mass  he  might  not  sing  or  say. 

Upon  one  stint^  meal  a day ; 

So,  safe  he  sat  in  Durham  aisle, 

And  prayed  for  our  success  the  while. 

(hir  Norham  vicar,  wo  beude, 

Is  all  too  well  in  case  to  ride.  . 

The  priest  of  Shoreswood,§ — he  cpuld  rem 
The  wildest  war-horse  in  your  tri^ ; 

But  then,  no  spearman  in  the  hall 
Will  sooner  swear,  or  stab,  or  brawL 
Friar  John  of  TSllmouth  were  the  man: 

A blithesome  brother  at  the  can, 

A welcome  guest  in  hall  and  bower. 

He  knows  each  castle,  town,  and  rawer. 
In  which  the  wine  and  ale  are  goira, 
’Twixt  Newcastle  and  Holy-Rood. 

But  that  good  man,  as  ill  befalls, 

Hath  seldom  left  our  castle  walls. 

Since,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Bede, 

In  evil  hour,  he  crossed  the  Tweed, 

To  teach  dame  Alison  her  cre^ 

Old  Bughtrig  found  him  with  ms  wife; 
And  J^n,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  hie. 

The  jealous  churl  hath  deeply  swore. 

That,  if  again  he  venture  o’er. 

He  snail  shrieve  penitent  no  more. 

Little  he  loves  such  risks,  I know , 

Yet,  in  your  guard,  perchance,  will  go.  — 

XXII. 

Young  Selby,  at  the  fair  hall-board, 

Carved  to  his  uncle  and  that  lord. 

And  reverently  took  up  the  word. 

find  uncle,  wo  were  we  each  one, 

If  harm  should  hap  to  brother  John 
He  is  a man  of  mirthful  speech. 

Can  many  a game  and  gambol  teach  f 
Pull  well  at  tables  can  he  play. 

And  sweep  at  bowls  the  stake  away. 

None  can  a lustier  carol  bawl. 

The  needfullest  among  us  all. 

When  lime  hongs  heavy  in  the  hall,  _ 
And  snow  comes  thick  at  Christmas  Ude, 
And  wo  can  neither  hunt,  nor  ride 
A foray  on  the  Scottish  side.  _ 

The  vowed  revenge  of  Bughtng  rude. 

May  end  in  worse  than  loss  of  hood. 

Let  Friar  John,  in  safety,  still 
In  chimney-corner  snore  his  fill. 

Roast  hissing  crabs,  or  flagons  swill : 


» (Mfl,— **  Ulioll  Ktoop  mruili  whmi  tir«I  her  winf.*’] 

♦ The  filory  of  Pf-rkin  Wuriwr.k,  or  Uirhiipl,  lliiko  of  York,  u 
well  known.  In  N96,  lie  was  nrneivetl  honourably  in  Scotland; 
and  JafiH-s  IV.,  uflcr  cciiiUTTiiit;  ujKjn  him  in  ninirio^t'  hi*  own 
reliitioii,  the  lady  Cathiiriiii;  Gordon,  inruli;  w>ir  tm  r.iiirinnd  in 
behalf  of  his  pn'ir>n.sin«>i.  Tn  rntalialu  an  im-nMUiii  of  Eni-'laiul, 
Surrey  advanPi*d  into  Borwickiihirw  at  the  head  of  cunsidi.-Mible 
forces,  blit  retreatod  utler  tnkin(;  Uu>  iocoiwiderablu  fiirtross  of 
Ayton.  Ford,  in  liU  Drnmatic  Chroiiidc  of  Perkin  Warhcck, 
makes  the  most  of  this  inroad  t — 

" fCKUKY. 

“ Areal]  mir  lir,fiiw«nniu«dinink  back, 

Hkl  in  the  of  tticir  dUtaup.‘rM  dhuiic, 

Not  dwiiiy  to  our  eiihmr*  wate 
In  rPUthi  if  ditf  iiifrrSr'i  itVTB  T Can  Itiry 
Looke  on  tbt>  ‘Omtgth  of  CHwliwune  ikfio't ; 

The  Clotteotll<-y(l<jiihull  ;li>yaMnl{  that 
Oi'  Eilinjpon  imm  tiowiie  ; the  pile  of  t'liiOeii 
OrtUuoviK'  I AikI  ihi*.  till'  iuonfnu  tJieir  (ort^ 

Oil  I Ay  ton  COalle,  yrtlji*!  ««1  ilrniiitlaljni, 

And  Tfi  not  peepe  iit>r.<<iid  I The  Scot*  ate  Udd, 
lltunlk;  in  liaiutyle,  litil  (tMeiiU  (lircaum 
Tliey  imilertakeroiul'kteLl,  aiijieatm 
tlnjoynlod  in  the  (nunc  oti’t.” 

t The  gonjiions  of  the  Knijiluih  cnstlca  of  Wuk,  Norham.  and 
Berwick,  were,  as  may  tic  ea.sily  supposed,  very  Iroubltsome 
ncishlHiur.*  to  HcotlanJ.  .Sir  Richanl  Maitland  rtf'  U’.dintUm 
wrote  a porm.  cnihtd  “The  Blind  Hamn'M  Coinfiirt;”  when  his 
barony  of  Rlytliv.  in  Laudcrttalc,  was  harrlt^  hy  Rowland  Fo«- 
tcr,  the  Enalieh  capiatn  of  Wark,  with  his  company,  lo  rite  mim- 
bor  of 30'i  men.  They  spoiled  the  ptflical  knight  of  50»o  slicap. 
9k)  noil,  30  hoTsos  and  mares ; the  whole  fumiUiro  of  his  house 
of  Blwhe.  wortli  loo  pounds  Soota,  (SI.i  G;  B,)  and  overy  thinK 
elsa  that  was  portable.  " This  spoil  was  committed  the  letb  day 


of  May.  1S70.  (and  the  said  Sir  Ricbartl  was  threesoore  and  fomr- 
toen  yoan  of  ayo,  and  yrown  blind.)  in  Umetif  pea*-<e ; when  none 
of  that  country  Uvpened  (expected)  such  a dung."— ‘*Tbo 
Blind  Baron's  Comfort"  consists  in  a striiix  of  puns  on  Ibe  wowk 
Hluthc,  the  name  of  the  lands  thus  despoded.  Like  John 
Litticwit,  be  had  '*  a conceit  luR  him  in  his  misery,— a tnisetablo 

*^ho  fost  line  of  tlie  text  contains  a phrase,  by  wtneh  the  bor- 
derers jocularly  iatimatod  (he  ImmiiiG  a bouse.  When  the  Majt- 
wolls,  m 1685,  burned  tlw  castle  of  Lochwood,  they  said  they  did' 
so  to  give  the  lady  Johnstone  " light  lo  set  ber  hood."  Nor  wa* 
the  phrase  inapplicable ; for,  in  a letter,  to  which  1 have  mislaid 
the  rofercnco,  the  Earl  of  Nortimniberland  writes  to  the  king  and 
council,  Uial  bo  dressed  himself,  at  midnight,  at  Warkworth.  hr 
the  blaxo  of  the  neighbouring  rillagoe,  burned  by  the  Scottish  ma- 

4 This  churdimnn  ser-ms  to  hoveheim  u-kiii  to  Welsh  tho  vicar 
ofsi.  ’I'homiin  of  E.\i'Ur.  a h'-nW  uinonulbw  Contish  insuraeoU 
in  ifilS.  “Tiiis  tmiii,”  ■•av«  Uolliinliud.  hiul  many  good(mn|* 
in  him.  He  w:is  of  no  jnvat  stature,  hut  well  set,  and  miftitita 
compact : he  wiu  u jpasi  wrestler;  slnil  wrtl.  both  m lb« 
lone  bow,  and  nUo  i«  the  crtiiw  bow;  lutlmndled  bis  (mnd-gu 
and  tKJeep  very  well ; Jic  was  ,i  wry  g*Knl  wiiodmim,  andahaim^ 
and  such  a one  a*  would  not  give  hw  head  for  the  potUnf,  or  wa| 
beard  for  the  wtuihiug  Hit  wiw  a ooinivinion  in  any  cwrohte  of 
activuio,  Jiivl  of  n c«jurt«ous  and  gciiile  Isthavioar.  He  (kecMd- 
ed  oi  tt  good  honest  pareiit.'tge,  Uung  Inniie  at  Penorenn,  hi  Cora- 
wiill ; ojiiJ  yoL  ill  this  reisdliini,  nn  urcli  captain.  and  a priDdpal 
doer Vol.  iv,  p.  95H,  in».  edition.  This  model  of  cloxical  ta-" 
Icnta  had  the  misfortune  to  be  hanged  upon  iho  s(OOpK}Ofhit  ow» 
tiurch.* 

* {lb* rtsder osDcU tuudly  tabs raniiided o(IfadiM.I 
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L»t  oigfat,  to  Norham  there  came  one 
Will  better  guide  Lord  Marmion.” 

".Nephew,”  quoth  Heron,  ‘‘by  my  fay, 

Well  hast  thou  spoke ; say  forth  thy  say.” 

XXIII. 

" Here  is  a holy  Palmer  come, 

Prom  Salem  first,  and  last  from  Rome ; 

One,  that  hath  kissed  the  blessed  tomb. 

And  risited  each  holy  shrine. 

In  Arabj  and  Palt^Une  : 

On  hills  of  .Annenie  hath  been. 

Where  Noah’s  ark  may  yet  be  seen  ; 

Br  that  Red  Sea,  too,  hath  he  trod. 

Which  parted  at  the  prophet’s  rod; 

la  Sinai’s  wilderness  he  saw 

Hie  Mount,  where  Israel  heard  the  law, 

Mid  thnnder-din^  and  fiasliing  levin. 

And  shadows,  mists,  and  dorkness,  given. 

Uea^ws  Saint  James’s  cockle  shell, 

Of  fair  Montserrat,  too,  can  tell; 

•And  of  that  Grot  where  Olives  nod,* 

Where,  darling  of  each  heart  and  eye. 

From  all  the  youth  of  Sicily, 

Saint  Rosauet  retired  to  God.t 

XXIV. 

“To wont  Saint  George  of  Norwich  merry, 

Saint  Thomas,  too,  of  Cnnierimiy, 

Cothbert  of  Durham,  and  Saint  Bede, 

Forhiaains’  pardon  hath  he  prnyed. 

He  knows  the  passes  of  the  North, 

And  seeks  far  slinncs  beyond  the  Forth  ; 

Little  Im  eata,  and  Jong  will  wake. 

And  drinks  but  of  the  stream  or  lake. 

This  were  a guide  o’er  moor  and  dale ; 

Bat  when  our  John  hath  quaffed  his  ale. 

As  bttle  as  the  wind  that  blows, 

•hid  wanns  itself  against  his  nose,§ 
kens  be,  or  cares,  which  way  he  goes.”— II 

XXV. 

* Gramercy  1”  quoth  Lord  Marmion, 

“Poll  loth  were  L that  Friar  John, 

That  venerable  man,  for  me. 

Were  placed  in  fear  or  jeopardy. 

If  this  tame  Palmer  will  me  lead 
From  hence  to  Holy-Rood. 

Like  his  good  saint,  i’ll  pay  his  meed, 
hutead  of  cockle-shell,  or  bead, 

With  angels  fair  and  good. 

I love  such  holy  ramblers  ; still 
ThCT  know  to  charm  a wenry  hill, 

With  son&  romance,  or  lay : 

Some  jovial  tale,  or  glee,  or  jest, 

* [MS.-"  And  of  Uk  Olive*'  ahaded  ceil.”] 

I iUUml  to  God  St.  KoMilio."l 

t Sutr  Rocalia  wa*  of  Palcmio,  and  bom  of  a very  noble  fa- 
laA  «hm  younx,  alihomHl  *o  much  the  vaiiitH'*  of 
y vWi  and  avniiM  the  convene  of  mnnkind,  nnolviiifr  to  du- 
*?l>Mtlf  wholly  to  God  Almiahty,  that  alu*,  by  dinneiiixpi- 
■Jhanaaoh  berlalher'a  houae,  and  never  woa  more  In'ord  of, 
wu  found  in  that  cleft  of  a ntek,  on  that  nlmoiit  iii* 
" I nnuotatn,  wbern  now  tiie  chapel  i*  built ; and  iliey 


^•ka  wai  carrM  up  tbera  by  tho  hand*  of  anyel* ; for  tliat 
IP  «at  k4  formerly  *o  accesaiblo  (a*  now  it  m)  in  the  day*  of 
"•wait ; tad  even  now  it  U a verr  bod.  and  *leopy,  and  bn-ok- 
y.  In  this  frightful  place,  this  holy  woman  lived  a ipeat 
laading  only  on  what  alw  found  nuMUigon  that  lior- 
and  creeping  into  a narrow  ami  dreadful  cluA  in  a 
!*k*aich  wu  always  ivuppuiy  wcl,  and  wu  her  place  of  re- 
gy*.aa  wan  u prayer ; having  worn  out  even  tlie  rock  with 
n a certain  place,  wliich  la  now  openetl  on  |Mir|Ki*e  to  | 
y * la  these  who  come  bore.  This  chapel  is  very  ricldy 
****■;  aad  on  the  spot  where  the  saint's  dead  body  wu  dis- 
wiadi  if  juat  beneath  the  bole  in  tlio  rock,  which  is 
"•parpooD.  u i aaid,  thoio  is  a very  tine  statue  of  inar- 
, . .UMatinc  her  in  a lying  posture,  railed  in  all  nliout  with 
aad  brass  work  : aiul  the  altar,  on  which  they  suy  nioM, 
it’*— Foyoffc  lo  Sicily  and  Malta,  by  Mr.  John 
to  the  pootj  p.  W7. 

I wa—  Aad  with  motheflin  warm'd  his  noao, 
t ~ ^ little  u,  " Ac  ] 

poem  hu  lautta  of  too  ipeat  magnitude  to  bo  puaed 
ooneo.  There  k a debasing  lowness  and  vulgarity  in 
jTljJtoama,  which  we  think  must  lie  ofi'unsivo  to  every  reader 
•*ae»^*Dd  which  are  not.  Ibr  the  roost  iian,  redeeniivl  by 
Ptotorestiuo  effect  The  venison  iKuties.  wo  think. 
111”.***  drscriptioa ; and  this  cororocrooretion  of  Sir  Hugh 
• •*Wpw*iwbo 

_ aandraakteitaaiikirf  8L  Bothan'iale,'ac. 

*■1  account  of  Prior  John,  though  not  witliout  roorit,  of- 


Some  lying  legend,  at  the  least, 

They  bring  to  cheer  the  way.”— 

XXVI. 

‘‘  Ah ! noble  sir,”  young  Selby  said, 

And  finger  on  his  Iip  he  laid, 

‘‘  This  man  knows  much,  perchance  e’en  more 
Than  he  could  learn  by  hofy  lore. 

Still  to  himself  he’s  muttering, 

And  shrinks,  as  at  some  unseen  thing. 

Last  night  we  listened  at  his  celt ; 

Strange  sounds  we  heard,  and,  sooth  to  tell, 

He  niurmured  on  till  mom,  howe’er 
No  living  mortal  could  be  near. 

Sometimes  I thought  I heard  it  plain, 

As  other  voices  spoke  again. 

I cannot  tell— I like  it  not— 

Friar  John  hath  told  us  it  is  wrote. 

No  conscience  clear,  and  void  of  wrong, 

Can  rest  awake,  and  pray  so  long. 

Himself  still  sleeps  before  his  bends 
Have  marked  ten  aves,  and  two  creeds.”— V 

XXVIL 

—‘‘  Let  pass,”  quoth  Mnrmion  ; *‘  by  my  fay, 

This  man  shall  guide  me  on  my  way, 

Although  the  great  arch  fiend  and  he 
Had  sworn  themselves  of  company. 

So  please  you.  gentle  yot’th,  to  call 
This  Palmer**  to  the  cak  le  hall.” 

The  summoned  Palmer  c mie  in  place ; 

His  sable  cowl  o’erhung  lis  face; 

In  his  black  mantle  was  he  clad, 

With  Peter’s  keys,  in  cloth  of  retl 
On  his  broad  shoulders  wrought; 

The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck  ; 

The  crucifix  around  his  neck 
Was  from  Loretto  brought; 

His  sandals  were  with  travel  tore, 

Staff,  budget,  bottle,  scrip,  lie  wore  ; 

The  faded  imlm-branch  in  his  hand, 

Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land.tt 

XXVIII. 

When  as  tho  Palmer  came  in  hall. 

Nor  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  fall, 

Or  had  a statelier  step  withal. 

Or  looked  more  jiigh  and  keen  ; 

For  no  saluting  did  he  wait, 

But  strode  across  t he  hall  of  state. 

And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sat.tf 
As  he  his  peer  had  been. 

But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil, 

His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while! 

And  when  he  struggled  at  a smile, 

His  eye  looked  haggard  wild  : 

fends  in  the  tamo  sort,  nor  can  wo  easily  conceive,  how  any  one 
could  venture,  in  a serious  poem,  lo  stN<ak  of 

• Uw  wiml  duit  btvwi, 

AdJ  wamu  iUtif  atmntt  hU  no4<.’” 

JtjTrtf.] 

U Friar  John  undcratnotl  tho  soporific  viiiiic  of  his  liead*  and  bro- 
vianr,  as  well  as  his  namesake  in  Kalwlais.  " Jlul  Uaotanlua 
couhl  not  sleep  by  any  means,  on  wbn'b  side  soever  be  turned 
hiiiisclf  Whereupon  the  monk  said  to  him,  I never  slee|>  sound- 
ly but  when  1 am  at  suriiion  or  pruyera.  Let  us  thereCiie  liesin, 
you  and  I,  tho  st!vcii  peiiitcntinl  (Malms,  to  try  wlN-llier  yisi  sluill 
not  quickly  fall  asli«p.  Tliu  conceit  pIcomhI  Gargantua  very 
well ; and,  besiniiins  tho  first  of  ibeso  psiilins,  os  soon  os  they 
came  to  beatl  guorum,  they  full  asleep,  both  tlie  une  and  (ho 
other." 

* * A palmer,  opposed  to  a pilgrim,  was  one  who  made  it  las 
sole  busiiUMS  to  visit  dilfercnt  holy  shrines  ; travelling  inresnaiillyi 
and  subsisting  by  cbnrity  ; whereas  tlie  iMlfriin  retired  loliisiisnal 
homo  and  iH  CU[MitionB,  wlicn  ho  bnd  imitl  his  devotions  nt  thu 
particular  sp<it  which  was  tlie  object  of  Ins  |iiliaim;ij(e.  TImi 
imlmer  seems  to  have  been  tho  Quirstionarii  of  (lie  uncM  iit 
ijcuttisb  c-inons  tit's  and  Then'  is,  in  llu'  nunnaiyiie  .MS., 
n biirli->(iuo  nccouiit  of  two  such  (lersons,  oiitillud  ’‘Siiiiiniy  and 
Ills  IlrotlMir. " Tlicir  accoiitnmicnts  are  thus  ludiciuusly  ileambed 
(I  diacuni  the  ancient  *(>ellinK.) 

"%'nc  (hspni  Utcin  nm  lo  loop  oo  kail, 

Twu  utsirU  of  the  tartan ; 

Hiey  couoUii  nxight  wliat  their  clogla  xrm 
When  arw’d  Ihcin  oA,  in  certain. 

Sync  clantpit  m>  St.  Peter’s  keys, 

Mtuie  of  ail  okl  ml  gnrtaos  \ 

Be  Jatnsa's  sliclla,  on  I’utlMS  uds,  stiewa 
Aa  rcUy  as  a panane 
Too* 

On  Symmye  and  lih  tsoUier." 

t’  ("  TIk  first  urescntnietit  of  tlio  mysterious  I’alrocr  is  lauda- 
ble."—Jamuiv.) 

i:  [My.— " And  near  Lord  Maxuiion  took  his  seat-"J  , 
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Poor  wretch ! the  mother  that  him  bare, 

If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 

In  his  wan  face,  and  sun- burned  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 

Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  wo. 

Soon  change  the  form  that  beat  we  know— 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 

Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face,* 

And  want  can  quench  the  eye’s  bright  grace ; 
Nor  does  old  age  a wrinkle  trace, 

More  deeply  than  despair. 

Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall,t 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  them  all. 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  then  his  boon  did  ask ; 

The  Palmer  took  on  him  the  task. 

So  he  would  march  with  morning  tide,t 
To  Scottish  court  to  be  his  guide, 

“ But  1 have  solemn  vows  to  pay, 

And  may  not  linger  by  the  waj^ 

To  fair  Saint  Andrews  bound. 

Within  the  ocean-cave  to  pray, 

Where  good  Saint  Rule  his  holy  lay, 

From  midnight  to  the  dawn  of  day. 

Sung  to  the  billows’  sound  ;§ 

Thence  to  Saint  Fillan’s  blessed  well, 

Whose  spring  can  frenzied  dreams  dispel. 
And  the  crazed  brain  restore  : — II  ^ 

Saint  Maiy  grant,  that  cave  or  spring 
^uld  back  to  peace  my  bosom  bring, 

Or  bid  it  throb  no  more  !”— 

XXX. 

And  now  the  midnight  draught  of  sleep, 
Where  wine  and  spices  richly  steep, 

In  massive  bowl  of  silver  deep 
'The  page  presents  on  knee. 

Lord  Alarmion  drank  a fair  good  rest, 

The  captain  pledged  his  noble  imest. 

The  cup  went  through  among  the  rest, IT 
Who  drained  it  merrily; 

Alone  the  P.almer  passed  it  by. 

Though  Selby  pressed  him  courteously. 

This  was  a sign  the  feast  was  o’er; 

It  hushed  the  merry  wassel  roar,** 


• [MS.—*'  Html  toil  can  aUer  f»»rni  and  liiro, 

1 n>iarhcn  yuutliful  (trace, 

< uuciich  / 

And  want  ran  t dim  } tho  ejrw  of  (mice."] 

1 (MS. — " Huupy  wlwm  none  tueh  tooes  Usfall."] 

1 I M8.— “ 8u  he  would  ride  with  mumine  tide."] 
i 3U  llo(njlu«,  (Seoitice,  8t  Rule,)  a monk  orPutnp.in  Achnia. 
warned  by  n vimun.  i*  it.’iiil,  A D.  370,  to  liavo  nailed  wcatward 
until  Itc  landed  at  81.  Andrewn,  in  Scollnml,  where  lie  rouniled  a 
r.hnnri  and  tower.  Tire  latter  in  atill  alandintt ; and,  tlioiieh  we 
may  doubt  the  prccinc,ilato  of  iin  foundation,  i«  certainly  one  of 
tile  iiKMt  ancient  cditicex  in  Srotinnd.  A cave,  nearly  fmntin(( 
the  ruinoun  ctuilc  of  llio  Archbinhoiii  of  St.  Andrewn,  boon*  tlm 
name  of  thin  relicioun  ponton.  It  in  difilrult  of  arernn  ; and  the 
rock  in  which  it  w lH!w<-d  u wanhcil  liy  the  German  ocean.  It  in 
nearly  round,  ulioul  ten  feet  in  ditunotci*.  and  tlio  linine  in  hci(r<it, 
On  <Nic  side  in  u tort  of  ntono  altar ; (>n  the  oilier  tin  aiiertnre  into 
an  inner  den.  where  the  minernhlc  ascetic,  who  inlinbitcd  thin 
dwellinft,  (imlialdy  slept.  At  full  lido  egress  and  repress  arc  hnnlly 
praciiciible.  An  Ucaulu<«  tint  colonixed  ilio  inctro|M,litan  sec  of 
Sculinnd.  and  converted  the  inliabitunU  in  tlio  vicinity,  he  linn 
ntiMie  nuinon  to  comnliiin.  that  the  ancient  naincof  Killrulo,  (Ce/- 
la  Kegu/l.)  nhoiild  have  bt'eii  suiicrnctled.  even  in  favour  of  the 
tutelar  nuinl  of  Sroil md.  Tiie  reason  of  the  chance  wan.  that 
8l  Rule  in  said  to  have  brumtht  to  Scotland  the  rclic.t  of  St 
Andrew. 

I St.  Fillan  wan  a Scntlinb  saint  of  some  reputation.  Altli<Hii;h 
po(K.ry  in.  with  un,  matter  of  aliominulion.  yet  the  common  iieo- 
pie  MliU  retain  mhiio  of  the  nii|icr<itilicmii  connocteil  with  it.  Tlierc 
are,  in  I'crtlinhim,  several  wulU  and  sprint:*  dodiciilcd  to  St.  Fd- 
lan,  which  arc  still  places  of  pilcriinaire  nod  oflbriiKts,  even  among 
the  (iroientiinu.  They  nru  held  iHiwerfiil  in  cases  of  madne««  : 
and.  in  some  of  very  lute  occurrence,  luimtirji  have  Isxm  leR  nil 
night  buiind  to  llic  Iwdy  stone,  in  cnnndciirc  Uiai  tlie  saint  would 
cure  nod  iinbNisv  llicm  bcfiire  nioming. 

H IMS.—" The  cup  imts'd  round  omonx  the rc«i."l 

•*  IMS  —".Soon  died  tlio  merry  wiusel  roar."! 

r*  In  Catholic  countries,  m order  to  reconcile  tho  pleasures 
of  the  en'at  with  tlm  olMcrvanres  of  ndixion.  it  was  common, 
when  a |mrtr  was  bent  for  the  chase,  to  celebrate  mass.  ubridi;isl 
and  maimed  of  its  rites,  called  a niniiine-mnss,  the  brevity  of 
which  was  designed  to  coiresiiond  with  the  imiiaticnco  of  l)ie 
nudienre."--.\V?(e /o  " The  Abb'll,’'  Sem  EdU.\ 

II  (MS.— "Slow  they  nill'd  forth  upon  tho  air.") 
ft  ISeo  a nolo  to  the  Border  MinstroUy,  aate.  Z3t.] 

■ Ell  rick  Forest,  now  u range  ofmouniiiinmu  sh(»p- walks,  was 
anciently  rcvsrveil  for  llic  plcusuro  nf  the  royal  choso.  Since  it 
wu  disparkod,  tho  woml  hu  boon,  by  degrees,  almost  totally  de- 


The  minstrels  ceased  to  sotmd. 

Soon  in  the  castle  nought  was  heard. 

But  the  slow  footstep  of  the  guard. 

Pacing  his  sober  round. 

XXXI. 

With  early  dawn  Lord  Marmion  rose: 

And  first  the  chapel  doors  unclose ; 

'Then,  after  morning  rites  were  done, 

(A  hasty  mass  from  Friar  John,)t+ 

And  knight  and  squire  had  broke  their  fast. 
On  rich  substantial  repast, 

Lord  Marmion’s  bugles  blew  to  horse; 
Then  came  the  stirrup-cup  in  course : 
Between  the  baron  and  his  host. 

No  point  of  courtesy  was  lost ; 

Hign  thanks  were  by  Lord  Marmion  paid, 
Solemn  excuse  the  captain  made, 

Till,  filing  from  the  gate,  had  past 
That  noble  train,  their  lord  the  last. 

Then  loudly  rung  the  trumpet-call ; 
Thundered  the  cannon  from  the  wiUI, 

And  shook  the  Scottish  shore ; 

Around  the  castle  eddied  slow, 

Volumes  of  smoke  as  white  as  snow 
And  hid  its  turrets  hoar; 

Till  they  rolled  forth  upon  the  air,» 

And  met  the  river  breezes  there,  ^ 

Which  gave  again  the  prospect  fair. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  II. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  MABKIOTT,  A.  M.  IS 

AahesUel,  FAtrick  FortgL 
’The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 

Where  flourished  once  a forest  fair.llll 

When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  lined. 

And  peopled  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  thorn— perchance  whose  prickly  spears 
Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 

While  fell  around  his  green  compeers— 

Yon  lonely  thorn,  would  he  could  tell 

utmycil,  although,  wlicrovcr  protcctml  from  the  »h«n».  cop»e* 
noon  nri«o  without  any  planting.  When  ttic  king  hiinlnl  lh.fr. 
be  oOcn  Miinmoncil  iIh'  array  of  the  country  to  moi  t ami  a««iat 
hi»  njiorl  Thu*,  in  1528.  JatiMui  V.  " mmli*  iiroclumatitm  to  ail 
lonU,  liiirunt,  gonilcmcn.  Iiimlwarilmrn.  iinil  fp.rlH»hlcra.  that 
they  iihmilil  rompear  at  EilinlHirgh,  with  a month'*  vir.liial*.  to 
pax*  with  the  king  when*  lie  (ileawsl.  to  liaiiton  the  tlwvM  of 
Tevioidnlc.  Anniinilalc.  LiilibiMliilc.nml  other  (lart* of  limt  nuon- 
try  ; aniliiUo  wnnicil  nil  gentlemen  that  hiiil  coml  ilugi*.  'o  bnng 
them,  that  In*  miclit  hunt  in  llv  *aiil  roiintry,  a*  he  plniaed  : 1%? 
wliiik  the  Earlul  Argyle.  the  Enrl  of  Huntley,  'tw'  Earl  of  A thole, 
anil  *o  all  the  rc*l  of  the  xenilemen  of  Uic  highianiU,  il«l.  ami 
bnmghl  tiu-ir  iMiiinil*  with  lliem  in  like  manner  to  hunt  wiUi  the 
king,  a*  Ik*  |>len*cil. 

• The  *ccoml  iliiy  of  June  tho  king  pa*.«eil  out  of  Eilinliiirgh  to 
thi'  hunting,  with  many  of  tiro  iiolile*  iinil  gentlemen  of  .*^itlan<l 
with  iiim,  to  the  mimlM*r  nf  twelve  ihou*iind  men;  and  then 
pn««wl  to  Meegitland,  and  lKiunile<l  and  h iwkiKl  all  the  c*Kintnr 
andiMinnd*  : fhnt  ixioxay.Crnmmat.  Pn(>|K'r1-lnw.St  Marjr-law», 
Citrlavirick.  Chufiel.  Ewindoore*.  and  Longhnpe.  I heard  say, 
he  *lew,  in  tbe»o  IioiiikU,  eighteen  ncore  of  ban*."* 

TIiom?  hunting*  hinl,  of  coume.  n military  rliararlor,  and  atimd- 
unce  11(1011  tlicm  win  a i>nrt  of  the  duty  of  n vn«xaL  The  act  for 
aholt*hiiig  ward,  or  military  tenure*,  in  Scotland,  cnninemic*  the 
aen-irm  of  hunting.  lKi*fing.  watching,  unil  warding,  as  those 
which  were  in  future  to  lie  illegal. 

Tnvior.  the  wnler  |KM*t,  ha*  given  an  arrount  of  the  inode  m 
wliielii  these  hunting*  were  conduel«*«l  in  the  highlands  of  Sent- 
liiiid,  in  the  *iwenii*enih  century,  having  been  present  at  BrsHnor 

UIMin  *iirh  an  occasion : . , . , 

" There  ilid  I find  iIm*  truly  noble  and  right  hnnonranle  lords, 
John  Erxkinc,  Enrl  of  .Mar;  James  Stewart.  E.ir(  of  Miimiy : 
George  Gonlon.  Enrl  of  Engye,  son  and  Iteir  to  the  Manjuis  of 
Huntley  . J.ames  Entkino.  Earl  of  Burlinn  ; and  John.  Lord  Ers- 
kine,  son  and  heir  In  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  their  counti***«.  with 
my  iniieh  lionoiireil,  and  my  last  n.«aureil  and  approvwl  fnend. 
Sir  William  Murray,  knight  of  Aliercamoy,  and  hundreds  of 
other*,  knight*.  e*nuircs,  and  their  followers  ; all  and  every  man. 
in  general,  in  one  hiihit,  a*  if  Lyciirgu*  had  lieen  there,  and  made 
iows  of  oipinlity  : for  once  in  the  year,  which  is  tlw  whole  month 
of  August,  and  sometimes  iKirt  of  Seotpmlicr,  many  of  the  irow- 
Hly  and  gentry  of  the  kingilnm  (for  ilieir  pleamrc)  do  come  into 
these  highland  countries  to  hunt : whore  they  do  COTSirm  them- 
scivo*  to  the  habit  of  the  hichinnd-mon,  who.  (or  the  mo*t  part, 
■peak  nothing  but  Irish:  and,  in  former  time,  were  those  poopw 
which  were  colled  tlio  Red  ehanke.  Their  habit  is— shoes,  with 
but  01)0  sole  a-picce ; stockings,  (wliidi  they  call  short  bossj 
• /*ilKoPi*’«£n*lory<tfSroUaiid,  folio  •dWoa,|i.  113. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SECOND. 


Tbe  changes  of  his  parent  dell,* 

Since  be,  so  my  and  stubborn  now 
Wared  in  each  breeze  a sappling  bough  ; 

Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade, 

A thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 

How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak. 

How  clung  the  rowant  to  the  rock. 

And  through  the  foliage  showed  his  head. 

With  ayrow  leaves,  and  benies  red ; 

What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung. 

O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung. 

In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook. 

What  alders  shaded  every  brook  1 

“Here,  in  my  shade,”  methinks  he’d  say, 

"The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay ; 

The  woH  I’ve  seen,  a fiercer  game, 

(The  neighbouring  dingle  bears  his  name,) 

With  lurchmg  step  around  me  prowl, 

And  stop,  against  the  moon  to  howl ; 

Tbe  mountain- boar,  on  battle  set, 

His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet : 

Wiile  doe,  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good. 

Have  bounded  by  through  gny  green-wood. 

Then  oft,  from  Newark’rf  nven-tower. 

Sallied  a Scottish  monarch’s  power : 

A thousand  vassals  mustered  round, 

With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound  ; 

And  I might  see  the, youth  intent. 

Guard  every  path  with  cross-bow  bent ; 

And  throu^  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk. 

And  falc’ners  hold  the  ready  hawk  ; 

And  foresters,  in  green-wood  trim, 

Lesd  in  tbe  leash  the  gaze-hounds  grim, 

Attendve,  as  the  bratchct’s§  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey, 

To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away.  ^ 

The  startled  miarry  bounds  amain, 

Asfrft  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain : 

Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow. 

Answers  the  haniucbuss  below ; 

While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply, 

To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunters’  cry. 

And  bugles  ringing  lightsome.y.” — 

Of  such  proud  huntings,  many  talcs 
Yet  linger  in  our  lonely  dales, 

ajeofa  wona  itnf!  of  divenc  colouri,  which  they  cal!  tartan  : 
M nr  kmefae*.  many  of  them,  nor  their  furprathcni,  nnvor  wi>ro 
■r,bt  I jirkin  of  Um  aatne  atutf  that  thoir  ho«o  u of;  their  itar> 
Inknaaband*  or  wreath*  of  hay,  ur  *tiaw ; with  a plaid  alMxit 
Ikit  AoBlden j which  is  a mantle  of  diverse  entourg.  much  riimr 
i^UierftuirUMin  thetr  hoM : with  blue  flat  cap*  on  their  hemU  ; 
tMMkgfdstf,  knit  wjth  two  knoU,  about  their  neck*  i und  thu* 
•ttfcgy  ansed.  Now  their  weapon*  arc— lonjf  bow<s  nml  forkiHl 
unaa.twMi)i,  ami  tonccU;  han)ucl>u**ov,  niiigkot*.  durkg,  and 
Iwkihu  tMt.  With  ineso  arm*  I found  many  of  them  artniHl 
atkelnaiint.  A*  for  their  attire,  any  mnn.  of  what  dettee  »o- 
ww^that  come*  amonmrt  them, mual  not disdnin  Ui  wear  it ; fur 
fl^da.  then  they  wul  diMiam  to  hunt,  ur  willinflv  to  brine  in 
wdoBi;  but  if  men  b«  kind  unto  them,  aiul  be  in  tlidr  habit. 
W ■«  ilwy  conquered  with  kindness,  and  the  sport  wdl 
■ klmiifiiL  Thu  waa  the  reason  that  t found  so  ninny  iioldc- 
■M  aad  icotlemen  in  thoso  aiiape*.  But  tu  ptooxd  to  Uui 

. Mjf  (ood  lord  of  Mart  havinc  put  mo  into  that  shape,  I rmle 
vnlaairroni  his  houro,  whero  I saw  the  mins  of  nn  old  castio, 
tMM the  catUe  of  Kimlruehit.  It  wo*  built  by  Kuia  Miilculm 
^■Mse.  (lur  a huntina  bouse,)  wIk>  rciimeit  in  Bcntland,  when 
»nnl  (he  Conlbs«or.  Harold,  and  Norman  William,  reicned  in 
ypmd-  I speak  of  it.  because  it  was  tira  last  Immisc  I taw  in 
jur  I waa  the  space  of  twelve  day*  after.  Iiefurc  I 
W*  mlxT  house,  cnmfteld,  or  hnliitation  for  any  creature,  but 
horses,  wolves,  and  such  like  creature*— which  mmlo 
(hat  I thoiild  never  have  seen  a house  naain. 

• the  first  day,  wo  travelled  cijht  mile*,  wlicrc  there 
y***tll  cottaaes,  fcsiilt  on  purpose  to  Imlae  in.  which  tlicy  call 
lytyifa.  I thank  my  roou  L«d  Crskine,  )io  commaniksl  that 
••••■d  always  be  lodi^  in  hb  lodirinrt  tho  kitchen  liein*  al- 
—.the  side  of  aluink:  many  kcttlo*  and  pot*  boilmir.  and 
tarains  and  wmdinff,  with  yreat  variety  of  cheer,— as 
bahyl » sodilen.  real,  and  stcwcil  beef;  mutton,  ffuais, 
fiedi  salmon,  pieeuns,  hena,  capotM.  chicken*,  par- 
■yamuir-coot*.  hcaim^kt,  eaiicrkcllie*.  and  termagants  ; 
•eke.  white  and  claret,  tent,  (or  alleipint,)  with  most 
•wavii*. 

— those,  we  had  oonlinually  in  super- 

■■adanee.  caushi  by  falconers,  fowlem,  fishen,  and 
by  my  lord's  tenants  ami  imrvcyot*  to  victual  our  camp, 
*«»*teth  of  (iHirtcen  or  fift«;n  hnnilred  men  and  horsi'S. 
^ iianner  iif  the  hiintinc  is  tins : Five  or  six  hundnul  nn-n  do 
ro  the  mumins.  and  they  do  distM>rso  Ihenaudvo*  divers 
Jga  aoUteven,  nyht,  or  ten  miles’  comimss  they  do  briiiR,  or 
"I  the  dcCT.  in  many  herds,  (two,  tliroo,  or  lour  hiiiidreil  in 
**  w aucli  a placo  os  tho  Dobkmcn  shall  appoint 
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Up  pathless  Ettrick,  and  on  Yarrow, 

Where  erst  the  outlaw  drew  his  arrow.ll 
Rut  not  more  blithe  tiiai  sylvan  court, 

Than  we  have  been  at  humbler  sport ; 

Though  small  our  pomp,  and  mean  our  gaiT 
Our  mirth,  dear  Marriott,  was  the  same. 
Remembor’st  thou  my  grt7hounds  true? 

O’er  hol^  or  hill,  there  never  flew, 

Prom  slip,  or  leash,  there  never  sprang, 

More  fleet  of  foot,  ur  sure  of  fang. 

Nor  dull,  betw’cen  each  merry  chase, 

Passed  by  the  intermitted  space ; 

For  we  had  fair  resource  in  store, 

In  Classic  and  in  Gothic  lore  ; 

We  marked  each  memorable  scene. 

And  held  poetic  talk  between  ; 

Nor  hill,  nor  brook,  we  paced  along, 

But  had  its  legend  or  its  song. 

All  silent  now— for  now  are  still 
Thy  bowers,  untenanted  Bowhill  !1f 
No  longer,  from  thy  mountains  dun. 

The  yeoman  hears  tho  well-known  gun, 

And.  while  his  honest  heart  glows  worm, 

At  thought  of  his  paternal  farm. 

Round  to  his  mates  a brimmer  nils. 

And  drinks,  “ The  Chieftain  of  the^s!” 

No  fairy  forms,  in  Yarrow’s  bowers, 

Trip  o’er  the  walk&  or  tend  the  flowers, 

Fair  as  the  elves  whom  Janet  saw 
By  moonlight,  dance  on  Carterhaugh ; 

No  youthful  Baron’s  left  to  grace 
The  forest-sherifl’s  lonely  chase, 

And  apci,  in  manly  step  and  tone, 

The  majMty  of  Oberon  :*♦ 

And  she  is  gone,  whose  lovely  face 
Is  but  her  least  and  low’cst  CTace;tt 
Though  if  to  Sylphid  queen  ’twerc  given, 

To  show  our  earth  the  charms  of  heaven, 

She  could  not  glide  along  the  air. 

With  form  more  light,  or  face  more  fair. 

No  more  the  widow’s  deafened  ear 
Grows  quick  that  lady’s  step  to  hear; 

At  noontide  she  expects  her  not, 

Nor  busies  her  to  trim  the  cot ; 

Pensive  she  turns  her  humming  wheel. 

Or  pensive  cooks  her  orphan's  meal ; 

them  then,  when  day  is  come,  llic  lonl*  and  Rentlemen  of  their 
compnnit!*  ilo  ride  i>r  go  to  tho  said  places,  sometimes  wadin< 
up  to  the  middles,  tluoiigh  bum*  and  river*  ; and  (hen,  tlicy  Ixy- 
itif  Come  to  tlio  place,  do  lie  down  on  tho  imiuiul,  till  those  nfuro- 
said  scoiiu,  wlurh  ant  culltil  the  Tiiikholl,  do  bring  down  the 
doer ; l>ut  as  Uie  provurli  says  of  a liad  cook,  so  tbesc  (iiikhclimcn 
do  lick  (beir  own  fingcni ; for,  beside*  tlieh  bow*  and  arrows, 
which  they  carry  with  tlicm.  we  can  hear,  now  and  then,  n hnr- 
qwbuss  or  a nuirket  go  nlf,  which  they  do  seldom  discharge  in 
vain.  Then,  after  we  nail  staid  tlicro  ntee  .Kwrs,  or  thcre.rbouts, 
yve  might  iicrccivo  (hu  (liter  appear  on  the  hill*  round  about  us. 
(thoir  lieails  making  a show  like  a woisl.)  which,  being  follnwed 
close  by  the  tinkhell,  arc  cluweil  ilown  into  tho  volley  where  wo 
lay : then  all  tlie  valley,  nn  each  side,  lieing  way-liud  with  a hun- 
dreo  couple  of  strong  Irish  greyhounds,  tliey  arc  all  let  loose,  os 
occasion  serves.  u|ion  the  herd  of  do«?r,  that,  with  does,  guns,  ar- 
rows. dirks,  and  daggers,  in  thu  sjotco  of  two  hours,  iuunicore  fat 
deer  were  slain  ; wliich  after  ^ ibsposcd  c»f,  some  one  way,  and 
some  another,  twenty  ami  thirty  miles,  and  iiioro  than  enough 
loft  for  us  to  make  merry  witiuil,  at  our  rcnder.vous." 

• j"Tlie  scroiiil epistle  oprms  again  with  * chance  and  change  :* 
hut  it  cannot  lie  denied  that  the  mode  in  which  it  it  introduc'd  i* 
new  and  imciirul.  Tho  cxnnparisnn  of  Ettrick  For»*st,  now  oi»en 
and  naketl.  with  the  state  in  which  it  once  was— covcreil  with 
woikI,  tla*  favourite  resort  of  the  royal  hunt,  and  the  refuge  of 
dariiie  outlaws— lend*  the  |sict  to  imagine  an  nni.ient  lliom  gift- 
ed with  the  jMiwcrs  of  reason,  and  relating  the  various  scenos 
whicii  it  has  wiim.-sseil  during  a iieriod  of  three  hundnnl  years. 
A melancholy  train  of  fiuicy  is  naturally  cncouragod  by  the  idea." 
—Monthly  RevUto.] 

* Mountain-ash. 

“ How  broad  (he  sih  hti  duiilosr*  tlniig. 

How  to  tbe  rack  ihe  rowan  clung.  ”) 

! [See  Notes  to  tho  Lay  of  tho  Lost  Minstrel] 

4 Slowhotind. 

I The  tnlo  of  the  outlaw  Murray,  wlio  held  out  Newark  Costla 
and  Ettrick  Forest  agninst  tho  king,  may  l»o  foiintl  in  Ihe  “ Bor- 
der Minstrelsy."  In  the  Mnrfarlane  M.S..  among  oilier  caiMct  of 
James  the  Fifth’s  charter  to  tho  burgh  of  Selkirk,  is  mentnmed, 
that  tho  citiKcns  assisted  him  to  suppress  this  dangerous  outlaw^ 
II I A scut  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Riiccleurh  on  the  Yarrow,  in  Ettrick 
ForcsL  Notes  lutlie  Lay  of  (lie  Last  Minstrel.) 

••  I Mr.  Marriott  was  governor  to  llio  young  iioljicmnn  here  al- 
luded to,  Goorgo  Henry,  Lonl  Scott,  son  to  Cnarles,  Earl  of  Dal- 
keith, (afterwanis  Duko  of  Buccleuch  and  QuocnsbcrryJ  who 
died  early,  in  I m.) 

IThio  four  iK'xl  liin*  on  Ilamct.CountoMof  palkoita.  alUr- 
waida  DuebcH  of  Bucdeuch,  wore  not  in  the  oiifinal  M&] 
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Yet  blesses,  ere  she  deals  tiieir  bread. 

The  gentle  hand  by  which  they’re  fed. 

From  Vair— which  hills  so  closely  bind, 

Scarce  can  the  Tweed  his  passage  find. 

Though  much  he  fret,  and  chafe,  and  toil, 

Till  all  his  eddying  currents  boil,— 

Her  long-descended  lord  is  gone,* 

And  left  us  by  the  stream  alone. 

And  much  I miss  those  sportive  boys,t 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys. 

Just  at  the  age  ’twixt  boy  ana  youth^ 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 
Close  to  my  side  with  what  delight. 

They  pressed  to  hear  of  Wallace  wight. 

When,  pointing  to  his  airy  mound. 

I called  his  ramparts  holy  ground  !t 
Kindled  their  brows  to  hear  me  speak ; 

And  I have  smiled,  to  feel  my  check. 

Despite  the  difl'crence  of  oiir  years. 

Return  again  the  glow  of  theirs. 

Ah,  happy  boys  I such  feelings  pure. 

They  wiil  not,  cannot  long  endure; 

Condemned  to  stem  the  world’s  rude  tide, 

You  may  not  linger  by  the  side  : 

For  fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 

And  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar.S 
Yet  cherish  tne  remembrance  still. 

Of  the  lone  mountain,  and  the  rill ; 

For  trust,  dear  hoys,  the  time  will  come, 

When  fiercer  transports  shall  be  dumb, 

And  you  will  think,  right  frequently, 

But,  well  I hope,  without  a sigh, 

On  the  free  hours  that  we  have  spent, 

Together,  on  the  brown-hill’s  bent. 

When,  musing  on  companions  gone. 

We  doubly  feel  ourselves  alone, 

Something,  my  friend,  vve  yet  may  gain,— 

There  is  a pleasure  in  this  pain  : 

It  soothes  the  love  of  lonely  rest, 

Di'ep  in  each  gentler  heart  impressed. 

’Tis  silent,  amid  worldly  toils. 

And  stifled  soon  by  mental  broils; 

But,  in  a bosom  thus  prepared. 

Its  still  small  voice  is  often  heard. 

Whispering  a mingled  sentiment, 

’Twixt  resignation  and  content. 

Oft  in  my  mind  such  thoughts  awake. 

By  lone  St  Mary’s  silent  lake;li 

Tnou  know’st  it  well,- nor  fen,  nor  sedge, 

Pollute  the  pure  lake’s  crystal  edge; 

Abrupt  and  shet^r,  the  mountains  sink 
At  once  upon  the  level  brink ; 

And  just  a trace  of  silver  sandlT 
Marks  where  the  water  meets  the  land. 

For  in  the  mirror,  bright  and  blue. 

Each  hill’s  huge  outline  you  may  view;** 

* I The  Iat«  AloxanitAT  Prinirle,  JUq.  of  WhjrtlMnk— whoan  beau- 
tiful acat  of  (he  Yair  atanda  on  the  Twued,  about  tw>-o  milua  be- 
low Aalie»tiel,  the  (ben  residence  of  the  poeLl 

♦ IThe  sons  of  Mr.  Phntio  of  Whytliank.) 

: Tliere  is,  on  a hifrh  mo«in(ainnui  riihre  above  the  faim  of 
Asbesti)'!,  a foaac  culJud  Wallace's  Trench. 

( IMM.— " And  youth  ohaU  |>ly  the  sail  and  oar.”] 

• Thoi  beautiful  alieetof  tvuter  foriiia  tlio  reservoir  from  which 
the  Yarin w bikes  its  aourno.  It  is  (umncctcd  with  a smaller  lake, 
called  th«-  Loch  ofthn  Lowes,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  In 
the  winb-r.  i(  is  still  freqiHuU^  by  fliffats  of  wild  swans ; bonce 
my  friend  Air.  Wordswucth’s  lines  i 

**  The  nrao  on  twtsi  Si.  Mary’s  Us 
FloaU  double,  aw  an  and  thailow.” 

Near  the  lower  extremitv  of  (he  lake,  arc  the  ntina  of  Dry  hope 
tower,  the  birth  place  of  Alary  8cott,  daughter  of  Philip  Scott  of 
Dryhope,  and  famous  hy  tlic  traditional  name  of  the  Flower  of 
Yarrow.  8h<'  was  married  to  W'alter  Scott  of  Hunlcn,  no  less 
renowned  for  his  depredations,  than  hU  briilo  for  her  lamuty.  Ilor 
romantic  appellation  was,  in  latter  days,  with  tiiuul  justice,  con- 
ferred on  AIim  Mary  Lilias  Hcott,  the  lost  of  tJie  elder  branch  of 
the  Harden  family.  The  author  well  remembers  the  tuloiit  and 
apirit  of  the  latter  Howcr  of  Yarrow,  thoueli  had  then  injured 

the  charms  which  jprocured  her  the  name.  Tlie  words  usually 
tuny  to  the  air  or'‘Twec<I  side,”  brginiiiny  "What  laiauties 
docs  Flora  disclose,”  were  comi>oaed  in  her  honour. 

II  IMS.—”  At  once  upon  Uie  | | brink ; 

And  just  a line  ^bly  sand.”] 

••  IMS.— “ Far  traced  upon  iho  lake  you  view 

The  hills'  | | sides  and  sombre  huo.”] 

The  ebapol  of  St  Mary  of  tbo  Lowes,  (de  lacubuo)  was  situ- 


Shaggy  with  heath,  but  lonely  bare, 

Nor  tree,  nor  bush,  nor  brake  is  (here. 

Save  where,  of  land,  yon  slender  line. 

Bears  thwart  the  lake  the  scattered  pine. 

Yet  e’en  this  nakedness  has  power, 

And  aids  the  feeling  of  the  hour ; 

Nor  thicket,  dell,  nor  copse  you  spy, 

Where  living  thing  conceals  might  lie ; 

Nor  point,  retiring,  hides  a deli. 

Where  swain^  or  woodman  lone,  might  dwell; 
There’s  nothinc  left  to  fancy’s  guess. 

You  see  that  all  is  loneliness  : 

And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a thousand  rills ; 

In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 

The  sound  but  lulls  the  cor  asleep ; 

Your  horse’s  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 

So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 

But  wdl  1 ween  the  dead  are  near ; 

For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a foe 
Hath  jnidOur  Lady’s  chapel  low,tt 
Yet  still,  beneath  the  hallowed  soil. 

The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 

And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 

Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passions’  strife,tt 
And  fate  had  cut  my  ties  to  life, 

Here,  have  I thought,  ’twere  sweet  to  dwell. 

And  rear  again  the  chaplain’s  cell. 

Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage. 

Where  Milton  longed  to  spend  his  age.§§ 

’Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  setting  day 
On  Bourhqpe’s  lonely  top  d^ay ; 

And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died,  ^ 

On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain’s  side, 

To  say,  “ Thns  pleasures  fade  away ; 

Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 

And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  gray !” — 

Then  gaze  on  Dryhope’s  ruined  tower. 

And  think  on  Yarrow’s  faded  Flower; 

And  when  that  mountain-sound  I heard, 

Which  bids  us  be  for  storm  prepared. 

The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 

As  up  his  force  the  tempest  brings, 

’Twere  sweet,  ere  yet  his  terrors  rave. 

To  sit  upon  the  Wizard’s  grave; 

That  Wizard  Priest’s,  whose  hones  are  thrust 
From  company  of  holy  dust  ;llll 
On  which  no  sunbeam  ever  shines— 

(So  superstition’s  creed  thvinesL) 

Thence  view  the  lake,  with  sullen  roar. 

Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore ; 

And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gale, 

Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy  saihUIT 
And  ever  stoop  ogam,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  wave ; 

ated  on  the  eiwteni  tide  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  nvee  name.  It 
wot  injured  by  the  clan  of  Scott,  in  a feud  with  the  Cranttnuns  ; 
but  continued  to  lie  u place  of  wurthip  during  the  ■erenteeotlx 
centunr.  The  vettiitet  of  the  huililinf  con  now  tcmrely  bo  Cracod  : 
but  the  burial  grmind  it  ttill  uted  at  a cemetery.  A nineral,  in  a 
tpot  to  very  rvlired,  hot  an  uncommonly  ttnkinit  eflimt.  The 
vottutoe  of  the  chapiain’t  houte  are  yet  vutble.  Iteinc  in  a hiirh 
tituatinn,  it  commanded  a full  view  of  the  lake,  with  the  rmpo- 
ttto  mountain  of  Bourhope.  belonirinir.  with  the  lake  ittolf,  to  Lrwtl 
NaiHer.  On  the  leA  hand  it  the  tower  of  Dryhope,  mentiooed  in 
a prcccdiM  note. 

It  ("  A few  of  the  linet  which  follow  breathe  at  true  a apirit  of 
peace  and  repnte,  at  even  the  simple  ttrains  of  our  veoermble 
Walton.”— AfonrA/y  Revieto.] 

ft  I"  And  may  at  lait  my  weary  oco 
Find  out  the  peaceful  ht;rmitaxe. 

Tlie  hairy  Kown  and  iiuwiiy  cell. 

Where  I may  tit  and  riKlilfy  spell 
Of  every  itnr  Uuit  heaven  (loth  show. 

And  every  herb  that  sipt  the  dew ; 

Till  old  cxiiorience  du  attain 
To  lonicUune  like  prophetic  strain.”— g Penseroto  1 
Ml  At  one  comer  of  the  burial  irround  of  the  demolished  chapel, 
but  \% ithout  its  precincts,  is  a small  mound  called  Binrorn't  emm, 
wliere  tradition  deposits  tlie  remains  of  a necroniantic  prieat,  Ihs 
foiincr  tenant  of  the  cliaplainry.  His  story  murh  nwembtoa  thnt 
of  AmliHMio  in  (he  '*  Monk,"  and  has  been  made  the  thrsne  of  a 
ballad,  by  uiy  frieiul  Mr.  James  Hoex,  more  poetically  dosixned 
the  Kttnck  Sla-pherd.  To  his  volume  entitM  the  * Mountain 
BanI,”  which  contains  this  and  many  other  lexendary  storiea  anl 
ballads  of  meat  merit.  I ri'fer  the  curioua  reader. 
liH  IMS.— *'  Spread  through  broad  mist  their  snowy  sail.'*] 
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TlteD,  when  tninet  the  dnvtng  hail, 

No  longer  m^t  niy  plaid  avaih 
Back  to  my  lonely  home  retire, 

And  l^t  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire; 
There  ponder  o'er  oome  rayatic  lay. 

Till  the  wild  tale  bad  all  ita  away.* 

And,  ia  the  bittem'e  diatant  ahndt, 

I heard  uamuthly  votcee  ^ak, 

And  thooght  the  Wiaard  Priest  was  come, 
To  claim  again  hia  ancient  home  I 
And  bade  my  busy  fiancy  range 
Tofiame  him  fitting  ahape  and  strange, 
TQl  from  the  task  my  brow  I cleared,  t 
And  wniJed  to  think  that  I had  feared. 


But  chiefs  ’twere  sweet  to  think  such  life, 
IThougb  but  escape  from  fortune’s  strife,) 
Something  most  matchless,  good,  and  wise, 
A great  and  grateful  sacrifice ; 

And  deem  ea^  hour,  to  musing  given, 

A stqi  upon  the  road  to  heaven. 


Yet  him,  whose  heart  is  ill  at  ease 
Soch  peaceful  solitudes  displease : 

He  loves  to  drown  his  bosom’s  jar 
Amid  the  elemental  war  : 

And  my  black  Palmer’s  choice  had  been 
Some  nider  and  more  savage  scene, 

Ldie  that  which  frowns  round  dark  I^h-Bkene.t 
There  eagles  scream  from  isle  to  shore ; 

Down  all  the  rocks  the  torrents  roar ; 

O'er  the  black  waves  incessant  driven. 

Dark  mists  infest  the  summer  heaven ; 

Timragh  the  rude  barriers  of  the  lake. 

Away  us  hurrying  waters  break, 

Faster  and  whiter  dash  and  curl, 

TiU  down  yon  dark  abyss  they  hurl. 

Rise*  the  fog-smoke  white  as  snow, 

Tkooders  viewless  stream  below, 

Dning,  as  if  condemned  to  lave 
Some  d^on’s  subterranean  cave. 

Who, prisoned  by  enchanter’s  spell, 

Shakre  the  dark  rock  with  groan  and  yell. 

And  well  that  Palmer’s  form  and  mein 
Had  suited  with  the  stormy  scene, 
lost  on  the  edge,  straining  his  ken. 

To  view  the  bottom  of  the  den. 

Where,  deep,  deep,  down,  and  far  within, 

Toils  with  the  roc&s  the  roaring  linn : 

Then,  issuing  forth  one  foamy  wave, 
wheeling  round  the  Giant’s  Grave, 

W^  as  the  snowy  charger’s  tail. 

Drives  down  the  pass  of  Mofiatdale. 


Mamott,  thy  harp,  on  Isis  sming, 

To  many  a Border  theme  has  wrung  ;S 
to  me,  end  thou  shah  know 
Of  this  mysterious  man  of  wo. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

TUB  coNVwrr, 

^ L 

Tu  breet&  which  swept  away  the  smoke, 

Boend  Norbam  castle  rolled, 

* (ga.-"TiH  fancy  iatld  hftd  all  hfr  sway.") 

♦ IH8.— "Till  ffTWi «!»  tink  niy  brain  I I'lrar'd."] 
A^noitainlaho.of  eonstJcrable  «in>,at  iht  hi'ail  tiftlio  Mof- 

IV  character  of  (he  acenery  i»  unmiiinnmlv  smvaje ; 
eSTD.  or  ea«lc,  has.  for  iiinnjr  rurcs,  Imtit  its  nest 

Twre  WWo  aa  n)ct  ia  the  lake.  Lodj-vKone  dwharyeo  itself 
» V*k.  wtaeh,  after  a short  and  iwcijaialo  wmrsc,  falb 
ywacamm of  tonmetHS  heii;ht  and  <l'**'my  yrandcnr.  rnlled, 
^ V Mfissrance,  “ Grey  'rail"  The  " Giont’a 

viHwanU  mentioowl,  w a sort  i«f  intnrh.  which  tiean 
Ws-  a kule  w»jr  irom  ibe  toot  of  ihu  cataract.  U bus  the 
wjrereore  sfa  battery  dcadmicd  to  comniaad  the 
timtiiiaHsbiallailsbyMr.  Mnmou,  in  the  Border  Minstrolsjr.l 
slfcffof  WhUby,  in  tho  Archdeaconry  of  Clcaveland,  on 
T <5  Yirtiluiw,  was  fmtnded  A.  D.  W7.  in  c<*»sequence 
?*.****■  Otwy.  kink  of  Northumixirland.  It  contiune*!  Iwth 
wwtMwimof  UtsBenedicline  order:  but,  rontrary  to  what 
to  tch  Mtshtuhnients.  tV  ahbc«.<i  w’a:r  supt-nur  to  the 
'.tv  oMowteninu  sAurwarda  ruiued  by  the  Duiies,  and 
by  Viiliam  Iraey  to  tho  rcton  of  the  conqueror,  'rbftrc 
to  Hdoythe  Eighth’s  timo.  tw>r  Ion*  bdbiw 
t n»  HUM  otWhiA^f  Ahoey  ore  very  magnilicont 


When  all  the  loud  artillery  spoke, 

With  lightning- flesh  end  thunder-stroke. 
As  Msrmion  left  the  Hold. 

It  curled  not  Tweed  olon^  that  breeze, 

For,  far  upon  Northumbrian  seas, 

It  freshly  blew,  and  strong, 

Where,  from  high  Whitby’s  cloistered  pile,ll 
Bound  to  Saint  Cuthbert’s  Holy  Isle, IT 
It  bore  a bark  along. 

Upon  the  mle  she  stooped  her  side, 

And  bounded  o’er  the  swelling  tide, 

As  she  were  dancing  homo; 

The  meny  seamen  laughed,  to  see 
Their  gallant  ship  so  Instily 
Furrow  the  green-sea  foam. 

Much  joyed  they  in  their  honoured  ffeksfat ; 
For,  on  the  deck,  in  chair  of  state, 

The  abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  placed. 

With  five  fw  nuns,  the  galley  graced. 

II. 

*Twas  sweet  to  see  these  holy  maids, 

Like  birds  escaped  to  green-wood  shades, 
Their  first  flight  from  the  cage, 

How  timid,  ana  how  curious  too. 

For  all  to  them  was  strange  and  new, 

And  all  the  common  sights  they  view, 
Their  wonderment  engage. 

One  eyed  the  shrouds  and  swelling  sail, 
With  many  a benedicite ; 

One  at  the  rbpling  surge  grew  pale. 

And  would  for  terror  pray ; 

Then  shrieked,  because  the  sea-dog,  nigh, 
His  round  black  head,  and  sparkling  eye. 
Reared  o’er  the  foaming  spray ; 

And  one  would  still  adjust  her  veil, 
Disordered  by  the  summer  gal& 

Perchance  lest  some  more  worldly  eye 
Her  dedicated  charms  might  spy ; 
Perchance,  because  such  action  graced 
Her  fair  turned  arm  and  slender  waist. 
Light  was  each  simple  bosom  there. 

Save  two,  who  ill  might  pleasure  snare,— 
The  abbeito,  and  the  novice  Clare. 


III. 

The  abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 

But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood,  , 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a look. 

Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook. 
Fair  too,  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne’er  had  seen 
For  her  a timid  lover  sigh. 

Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a name, 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame; 

Her  hopea,  her  fears,  ncr  joys,  were  all 
Bounds  within  the  cloister  wall : 

The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach, 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach ; 

And  her  ambition’s  highest  aim, 

To  emulate  Saint  Hilda’s  fame. 

For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower,** 
To  raise  the  convent’s  eastern  tower; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint, 
She  decked  the  chapd  of  the  saint. 


y Lindtofani.  an  isle  on  the  ooast  of  Northumberland,  was  called 
Holy  talond,  from  the  sanctity  of  its  ancient  monastery,  and  from 
its  ravins  been  ibo  o()iscopal  seat  of  the  see  of  Duthoio  duriiur 
the  early  ayes  of  Brituli  ChrisUaoity.  A sucoeuion  of  holy  ratal 
held  that  office : but  their  merits  were  swallowed  up  in  the  supe- 
rior fame  uf  HI.  Cuthbert,  who  was  sixth  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
who  bestowed  the  name  of  his  " utrimony"  upon  the  extensive 
property  of  the  see.  Tho  ruins  of  the  monast^  upon  Holy  bl- 
and betoken  great  antiquity.  The  arches  are,  in  general , strictly 
Saxon  ; and  the  pillars  which  support  them,  short,  strong,  and 
massy.  In  some  places,  bowevor.  (bera  are  pointed  windowa, 
which  indicate  that  the  building  has  been  repaired  at  a period 
long  aubaeriuent  to  the  oriamal  fbtindatiun.  The  exterior 
oraaraents  of  the  building  being  of  a light  sandy  stone,  have 
been  wasted,  as  dMchben  in  the  text.  Lundtofain  to  not  pro- 
perly an  island,  but  ratla>r.  as  the  venerable  Bede  has  termed 
It,  a Bcmi-islo : for,  although  surrounded  by  tho  tm  at  fuU  tide, 
Uie  ebb  leaves  the  sands  between  H and  the  opposite  eoan 
of  Northumberland,  from  which  it  a about  three  miles  distant 
**  IMS.—'* ' Turn  that  imve  her  ample  dower  , . . 

*TtiMU  the.  with  carving  rare  am)  quaint. 

Who  decli'd  die  chapel  of  the  saiitt.”] 
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And  ^ve  the  relique-ehrine  of  cost, 
With  ivory  and  gems  embossed. 

The  poor  nor  convent’s  bounty  blest, 
The  pilgiim  in  its  halls  foimd  resu 


IV. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 
Reformed  on  Benedictine  school ; 

Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare : 
Vi^s,  and  penitence  austere. 

Had  early  quenched  the  hght  of  youth, 

But  gentle  was  the  dame  m sooth ; 
Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 

She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey. 

Yet  nothing  stern  was  she  in  cell. 

And  the  nuns  loved  their  abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame ; 
Summoned  to  Lindisfame,  she  came, 
Tber&  with  Saint  Cuthbert’s  abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth’s  Prioress,  to  hold 
A chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 

For  inquisition  stem  and  strict. 

On  two  apostates  from  the  faith. 

And,  if  n^  were,  to  doom  to  death. 


,V. 

Nought  say  I here  of  sister  Clare, 

Save  this,  that  she  was  young  and  fair ; 
As  yet  a novice  unprofessed, 

Lovely  and  gentle,  hut  distressed. 

She  was  betrothed  to  one  now  dead. 

Or  worse,  who  had  dishonoured  fled. 

Her  kinsman  bade  her  give  her  hand 
To  on&  who  loved  her  for  her  land ; 
Herself  almost  heart-broken  now, 

Was  bent  to  take  the  vestal  vow, 

And  shroud,  within  Saint  Hilda’s  gloom, 
Her  blasted  hopes  and  withered  bloom. 


VI. 

She  sate  upon  the  galley’s  prow. 

And  seeing  to  mark  the  waves  below ; 
Nay,  seemed,  so  fixed  her  look  and  eye. 
To  count  them  as  they  glided  by. 
she  saw  them  not— ’twas  seeming  all^ 
Far  other  scenes  her  thoughts  rccal, — 

A sun-scorched  desert,  waste  and  bare. 
Nor  waves,  nor  breezes,  murmured  there; 
There  saw  she,  where  some  careless  hand 
O’er  a dead  corpse  had  heaped  the  sand, 
To  hide  it  till  the  jackalls  come. 

To  tear  it  from  the  scanty  tomb,— 

See  what  a woful  look  was  given, 

As  she  raised  up  her  eyes  to  heaven ! 


VII. 

Lovely,  and  gentle,  and  distressed — 

’1’lu‘sc  ('.harms  might  tame  tluj  fiercest  breast : 
Harpers  have  sung,  and  poets  told, 

That  he,  in  fury  uncontrolled, 

The  shaggy  nionarch  of  the  wood, 

Before  a virgin,  fair  and  good, 

Hath  pacified  his  savage  mood. 

But  passions  in  the  human  frame, 

Oft  put  the  lion’s  rage  to  shame ; 

And  jealousy,  by  dark  intrigue. 

With  sordid  avarice  in  league. 

Had  prneiised,  wltli  her  bowl  and  knifes 
Against  the  mourner's  harinle.s8  life. 

This  crime  was  charged  ’gainst  those  who  lay 
Prisoned  in  Cuthbert’s  islet  gray. 


VIII. 

And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland  j 
Towns,  lowers,  and  halls  successive  rise. 
And  catch  the  nuns’  delighted  eyes. 
Monk-Wearmouth  soon  behind  them  lay, 
Ami  Tynemouth’s  priory  and  bay ; 

They  marked,  amid  her  trees,  the  hall 
Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval  s 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  Wansbeck  floods 
. Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods ; 
They  past  the  tower  of  Widdcringlon,* 
Moth  er  of  many  a valiant  son ; 

* [8oe  the  ootM  on  Oievy  CfcAK.— Paacr** 


At  Coquel-isle  their  b«ads  th^  tell 
To  the  good  saint  who  owned  the  cell ; 

Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 

And  Warkworth,  proud  of  Percy’s  name ; 

And  next,  they  crossed  themselves,  to  hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near, 

Where,  boiling  through  the  rocks,  they  roar 
On  Dunstanborough’s  cavemed shore: 

Thy  tow’r,  proud  Bamborough,  mark’d  they  thcare. 
King  Ida’s  castle,  huge  and  square, 

From  its  tall  rock  )o<^  grimly  down, 

And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown; 

Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away, 

And  reached  the  Holy  Island’s  bay. 


IX. 

The  tide  did  now  its  flood-mark  ^ain, 

And  girdled  in  the  Saint’s  domam : 

For,  with  the  flow  and  ebb.  its  style 
Vanes  continent  to  isle; 

Dry-shod,  o’er  sands,  twice  every  day. 

The  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way  t 
Twice  every  day,  the  waves  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandall’d  feet  the  trace. 

As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew, 

Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  castle,  with  its  battled  walls. 

The  ancient  monastery’s  halls, 

A solemn,  huge,  and  dark-red  pile, 

Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  Is^ 

X. 

In  Saxon  strength  that  abbey  frowned, 

With  massive  arches  broad  and  round, 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low. 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 

By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 

Tne  arcades  of  an  alleyed  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 

On  the  deep  walls,  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  poured  his  impious  rage  in  vain ; 

And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 

Scourged  by  the  wind’s  eternal  sway, 

Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they, 

Which  could  twelve  hundrM  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates’  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 

Rebuilded  in  a later  style, 
showed  where  the  spoiler’s  hand  had  been ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-hreeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillar’s  carving  qnajnt. 

And  mouldered  in  his  niche  the  saint. 

And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 

The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 

Yet  still  entire  the  abbey  stood, 

Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued, 

XI. 

Soon  as  they  neared  his  turrets  strong. 

The  maidens  raised  Saint  Hilda's  song. 

And  with  the  sea- wave  and  the  wmd, 

Their  voices,  sweetly  shrill,  combined. 

And  made  harmonious  close : 

Then,  answering  from  the  sandy  shore. 
Half-drowned  amid  the  breakers’  roar, 
According  chorus  rose. 

Down  to  the  haven  of  the  Isle, 

The  monks  and  nuns  in  order  file, 

From  Cuthbert’s  cloisters  grim ; 

Banner,  and  cross,  and  reliiiues  there. 

To  meet  Soint  Hilda’s  maids,  they  bear ; 
Andijas  they  caught  the  sounds  on  air, 

They  echoed  oack  the  hymn. 

The  islanders,  in  joyous  mood, 

Rushed  emulously  through  the  flood. 

To  hale  the  bark  to  land ; 

Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 

Signing  the  cross,  the  ab)>e88  stood. 

And  blessed  them  with  her  hand. 

XII. 

SuM»ose  we  now  the  welcome  said, 

Suppose  the  convent  banquet  made; 

All  through  the  holy  dome, 
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’niroagh  dmtter.  aiatft  and  Rallenr, 

WboeNT  vt'eiai  maid  might  pry, 

Nor  ruk  to  meet  uobailowed  eye, 

The  etnoffer  aiaters  roam ; 

TiU  Cell  the  evening  damp  with  dew, 

And  the  ebaip  aca- breeze  coldly  blew, 
for  dwie,  e’en  summer  night  is  chill. 

Then,  having  strayed  and  gazed  their  fill, 

Thn  doa^  around  the  tire ; 

Aad  ul,  in  turn,  easay*^  to  paint 
Thenvil  merits  of  their  saint, 

A theme  that  ne’er  can  tire 
A holy  maid ; for,  be  it  known, 

That  their  saint’s  honour  is  their  own. 

XIII. 

Thai  Whites  nuns  exulting  told, 

How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 
Host  menial  service  do  ;* 

While  horns  blow  out  a note  of  shame, 

And  monks  cry,  “ I>Ve  upon  your  name  I 
1q  wrath,  for  mss  of  sylvan  game, 

^Ikpapidai  aecoont  oTthia  curiotu  aemce,  which  wn*  proi>a> 
hrcDCiUmUy  czawraled,  ia  thuf  (Ov«d  in  A tnic  Arcimnt.’* 
t>wuAdteq]atc<rrat  Whitby  • “In  the  fifth  yenr  orihonnipi 
tfHwylL,  aftff  the  conqu««tof  Rn^lnnd  by  William.  Duke  of 
Soimaij,  tht  Lord  of  Utriebamby,  then  called  WiUiain  <le 
E'«n|  w Lord  of  Smeaton.  called  Ralph  de  Percy  ; with  a 
IKiiesu  sad  freeholder  called  AllaUon,  did.  on  the  sixteenth 
•t  (Mdkar.  tut,  appoint  to  meet  ami  hunt  the  wild  Ixmr.  m a 
(•lUji  rraaiL  <w  dui^  place,  bolonginp  to  the  idtlMit  of  Wbilby ; 
t^pha'i  Bsme  xeas  EskdaJo-iide.  othI  iImi  ablNit'H  nninu  was 
■\diuB.  Ttim,  these  youns  pontlemcn  beinfr  met,  with  tla-ir 
taah  nd  boar  staves,  in  t)»e  place  bcroie  nienlion<Ml,  and  (here 
Isnafnad  • yreal  wild  boar,  the  iMiunds  ran  him  well  near 
ihas  tke  (hapd  and  bcrmilage  of  Eakdale-aule,  wlH>re  wa.«  a 
Wat  irsiiitbr,  who  was  an  hurmit.  The  fa»ar.  treiin,'  very  sort). 

SM  dead-run,  took  in  at  tho  cluiiM>i  door,  tliere  liiid 
■ dawn, sad  preaently  died-  The  hermit  shut  tlic  hounds  out 
atkedaveksM  kept  hitnaolf  within  at  his  mciiit.xlioni  and 
M|ei,  the  tnonds  slandinir  at  bay  without.  The  {n'Uliemen.  in 
h*lkiekofUM«rood.  heinc  just  behind  their  ynine,  I'oIIowihI  the 
fl «f Itar hanads,  and  so  came  to  the  iiemiiiuge,  caliiuy  on  the 
Snat,  whs  spenea  the  door,  and  c.'ime  forth  t and  witliin  tlioy 
nai  As  bosr  iyina  dead : for  which,  the  j^ntlomrn,  in  a ve^ 
rtxtfin,  bratoso  the  hounds  were  put  ftom  thi.-tr  mimo.  did 
nMady  sad  craailr  run  at  the  hermit  with  (heir  boar- 
rft'ts,  wkitwy  be  soon  after  died.  Tlaimuimii  llm  p;nl!omen, 
Wwtritr  snd  koowiof  that  they  were  in  |w-ril  of  deuth,  took 
uwtujj  St  ScsiboTouEh  t but  at  that  time  the  ahivit  iH-ing  in 
WTinit  Asoor  with  the  king,  rcmovwl  them  out  of  tlie  »uno- 
'whjrtirsbjr  they  came  in  danger  of  the  law,  ami  not  to  be 
s^wsta kai kkely  to  havo  the  severity  of  the  Inw,  which  was 
w^WQss^  Itat  the  hermit,  being  n holy  and  devout  man. 

tfe  petot  of  death,  sent  fiir  Uie  abbot,  and  dr-NirisI  him  to 
yva  wr  tia  geaUemen  who  had  wounded  l»iin.  The  nliUit  to 
■Wfctteitiiillenitjn  came ; and  the  hermit,  being  vi  ry  xick  and 
Tl^fSifiBia  them,  ‘ I am  sure  to  din  of  th<«o  wouiuIk  you 
r'jpsiasia.'  The  abbot  answered,  ' They  hIwII  ns  siirdy  illc 
~,iw«saa*  Bat  the  hermit  answered,  ' Not  *o,  for  I will  freo- 
»I_wii**thesn  my  death,  if  ilicy  will  be  content  to  lio  i-ujoinod 
lay  rm  them  for  the  safeguard  of  their  souls.' 
^aadasse^  boing  present,  Imile  hint  save  their  livos  Tlion 
^wiflmit, ' You  and  yours  shall  intld  your  lands  of  the  al>- 
y w yhlby  snd  ids  surcemora,  in  this  manner;  That,  upon 
“JjyHsy,  you,  or  some  of  you,  sliall  come  to  tlic  w mxl  of 
'*way-kssib,  whicli  is  in  tlskdate-sido,  tlie  same  day  at  sun- 
2»jdikre  shall  the  nbbrH’s  officer  blow  hix  lium,  to  the  in- 
yilkUyoarDay  know  where  to  find  him : and  he  shall  deliver 
WiUisjn  de  Bruce,  ten  stakes,  eleven  strout-siowom, 
ydswaytthatf,  to  be  cut  by  you,  or  some  of  vou.  witli  a knife 
"**j>nap  price ; and  yoo,  Ralph  tie  Percy,  shall  take  tw<  nty. 
•w*Mhlurt,  tobe  cut  in  tho  same  manner ; and  you,  Allnt- 
flAmiltikaiiineor  each  sort,  to  he  eut  aa  afuresaiii ; and  to 
•Wjwijoar backs,  and  carried  to  the  town  of  Whitby,  and 
y.w»*s  helbra  nine  of  the  clock  the  same  day  iK-fun;  nicip 
jyvkl  Ike  same  hour  of  nine  of  the  clock,  if  it  i»-  full  sea. 
'**oiisftd  servico  shall  cense  ; and,  if  low  water,  cacti  of 
|^*|usiCTaitr stakes  to  tho  brim,  each  slake  one  yard  from 
•ws*,wiO  yether  thom  on  each  side  with  your  yethers ; 
*j****ya  on  each  side  with  your  stnmt-siuwerx,  Uuit  ther 
Ijaa  Iktee  lidlef,  without  rermiving  by  the  force  tlH-reof. 
^,wywMhaU  do,  make,  and  execute  tlie  said  service,  at  that 
Jwar.sacept  it  l»c  full  sea  at  that  hour « tiul  when 
.'W^&ioal.tluiamice  shall  cease.  Ymi  sliall  faithfully 
w tmutilwaoce  (bat  you  did  most  cruelly  slay  nw  : and 
MythsbKtcr  call  to  God  for  mer^,  rcix-nt  unfeienedly 
**s.and  do  iraod  works.  The  officer  of  Eskdalc  side 
Oar  oil  you  / Oul  on  you  ! Oui  on  you  ’ for  tlds 
If  you,  or  your  sucewsors,  shall  refure  this  ser- 
as  it  mall  not  ne  full  sea  at  the  afomniil  hour,  you, 
ni?***  fate  your  land*  to  the  abbot  of  Wfilthy,  or  his 
jhi*  1 entreat,  and  earnestly  l»cg,  tlrnt  you  may 
m preserved  for  lliis  sorvico  j nml  1 request  of 
by  your  parla  in  heaven,  that  it  shall  l»c  done  by 
gy  wtesmors,  as  is  aforesaid  requested ; and  I will  con- 
3F^*"fwthof an  honest  man.'  Then  the  hermit  mid,  'My 
grJfJh^ttaLnsd:  and  I doss  freely  fonrive  these  mim  my 
MMiaia  the  Ihievoa  on  the  croae.'  And,  in  tho 
w the  atm  and  the  rest,  ho  said  tnoreover  these  words. 


Saint  Hilda’s  pi^  m slew.* 

“ Tliis.  on  Ascensbn>day,  each  year, 

While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 

Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear.” 

They  told  how,  in  their  convent  ceU, 

A Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 

The  lovely  Edelfl^  :t 
And  how,  of  thousana  snakes,  each  one, 

Was  changed  into  a coil  of  stone, 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed. 

Themselves,  witliin  their  holy  bound, 

Thdr  stony  folds  had  often  found. 

They  told,  how  sea-fowls’  pinions  fail, 

As  over  Whitby’s  lowers  Uiey  sail,? 

And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 

They  do  thdbr  homage  to  the  saint 

XIV. 

Nor  did  Saint  Cuthbert’s  daughters  fail 
To  vie  with  these  in  holy  tale : 

His  body’s  resting  place  of  old, 

How  oft  their  patron  changed,  they  told  ;f 

* In  mmw  tuot,  Dominej  cammendo  iptrilum  meum,  a rtn- 
cuiU  mim  mortU  redanuti  me,  Dvmine  veritatU.  Amen.'— 
So  he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  the  eighth  day  of  December,  Anno 
Domini  11S9,  whose  soul  God  have  mercy  upon.  Amen. 

*'  This  service,''  it  is  sdded,  " ctill  coritinues  to  be  (terfimned 
witii  Uie  proBcril^  ceremonies,  thou^  not  by  the  proprieiurs  in 
person.  Port  of  the  lands  charged  therewith  ore  now  licid  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hiubort.** 
t Hlio  WHS  tho  daughter  of  King  Oswy,  who,  in  gratitude  to  hea- 
ven for  the  great  victory  which  he  won  in  «55.  against  Ptnda,  the 
pagan  king  of  Mercia,  dedicated  Edeltleda,  th«-n  ImU  a ycor  old, 
to  the  service  of  God  in  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  of  which  8t. 
Hilda  was  then  alibcu.  She  afterwards  aduraod  tho  place  of 
li«  education  witli  great  magnificence. 

t These  two  miracles  are  much  insisted  upon  by  all  ancient 
wrilens,  wlio  have  occasion  to  inentfon  etther  Whitby,  or  Bi, 
Hilda.  Tho  relics  of  tite  makes  which  infoited  the  precincts  of 
the  convent,  and  were,  at  the  alibewi’s  prayer,  not  only  lielieaded, 
Imt  petrified,  are  still  found  about  the  rocks,  and  ore  temiod  by 
protesiani  fmsiluts  ammonita. 

The  otiuT  miracle  is  thus  mentioned  by  Camden  t “ U ia  also 
ascrtlicd  to  the  power  of  her  sanctity,  that  these  wild  geese,  which, 
in  tho  winter,  fly  in  gn;at  flocks  to  the  lakes  and  riv’crs  unfrosm 
in  the  southcni  parts,  to  the  great  amazement  of  every  one.  fall 
down  suddenly  upon  tho  ground,  wlien  tlasy  uro  in  thoir  flight 
tm;t  certain  neiglibouring  fields  herealxaiU : a rdation  I should 
not  have  made,  if  I had  not  received  it  from  several  credible  mon. 
But  those  who  ore  less  inclined  to  heed  superstitkm,  attribute  it 
to  Bome  occult  cmality  in  the  ground,  and  to  somewhat  of  onU- 
pathy  between  it  and  Uie  geese,  such  as  Utey  say  is  U'twtxl  wulvoa 
and  scylla-roots : rm,  that  such  huhlen  tendencies  and  nveisiorw, 
as  wc  caU  sympaihies,  and  amipaUifos.  are  implanted  in  many 
things  by  pruvidont  nature  for  the  preservation  of  tfiem,  ia  a thing 
no  evident,  that  every  body  grants  it'’  Mr.  Charlton,  in  his  his- 
tory of-Whitby,  points  oul  the  true  orifpn  of  the  fable,  from  tho 
number  of  sea-gulls  that,  wtien  flying  trom  a storm,  often  alight 
near  WliiUiv ; and  from  Uie  woodcocks,  and  oUna  birds  of  i>as- 
•ago,  who  do  the  same  upon  their  arrival  on  alxire,  after  a long 
fli^it 

i St.  Cuthhcrtwai.  in  tho  cbotccorhit  sepulchre,  one  ofthomoat 
miitolile  end  unrootKinablo  saints  in  tlio  calendar.  He  died  A.  D. 
gw.  in  a hennitage  u|ion  the  Fame  Islands,  having  resigned  the 
bishopric  of  Linuisfumo,  or  Holy  Island,  about  two  year*  before.* 
His  body  was  brought  to  LindbCiroo,  wiiure  it  remained  unUl  a 
descent  of  the  Danes,  ulmut  793,  wlieii  tho  monastery  was  nearly 
destroyed.  Tiie  monks  fled  to  .Scotland,  with  what  they  deemoa 
their  chief  treasure,  the  relics  of  St  Cuihbert.  The  saint  was, 
however,  a most  capneious  fellow  traveller;  which  waa  tho 
more  intolerable,  as,  like  .Sinhad's  old  man  of  live  sea,  he  .mtney 
ed  upon  the  shmildcra  of  his  companions.  They  paraded  him 
tbrnugli  Scotland  for  several  years,  and  came  as  for  west  oa 
Whitficro,  in  Galloway,  whence  they  attempted  to  sail  fur  Ire- 
land. hot  Were  driven  buck  by  tcmpcAs.  He  at  length  made  a 
halt  at  Norham  ; from  thi  nce  be  went  to  Melroae.  where  he  re- 
njuinerl  stationary  for  a sliort  time,  and  then  causiul  liiinsolf  to 
bo  l.'iunrlail  upon  the  Twee<1  in  a stone  coffin,  which  landed  him 
nt  Tilmouth,  in  NorthumberInmL  This  boat  is  finely  sbniicd,  ton 
feet  lung,  three  feut  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  only  four  inriaa 
thick  ; so  Uiat,  vviih  very  liltlu  assistance,  it  might  certainly 
have  sworn.  It  still  lies,  nr  at  least  did  so  n few  years  ago,  in 
(wo  pieces,  iM-sido  Uo)  mined  cha|icl  of  Tilmouth.  Prom  Til- 
rooutn,  Cuthbert  wandered  into  Yorkshire ; and  at  iengUi  mode 
n lone  stay  at  Chesicr-le-street,  to  which  tho  bisliop’*  see  woa 
traii.<fcrri.>d.  At  lenrth,  Uw  Danes  continuing  to  infest  tho 
country,  (he  monks  removed  to  Rippon  for  a season  t and  it  was 
in  return  from  thence  to  Chester- le  street,  that,  raising  through 
a forest  called  Diinholmn,  the  saint  and  his  carriage  became  im- 
movealilc  at  a place  named  Wardlaw,  oi  Wardilaw.  Here  the 
Mint  ch(M<e  his  place  of  rcsidonso ) and  nil  who  have  seen  Dnr- 
haro  must  admit,  that,  if  difficult  in  hii  rhoico,  ho  evinced  toalo 
in  at  length  fixing  it.  It  m said,  that  Uio  NorUuirobrian  catholics 
still  keep  sccr>>t  the  precise  spot  of  the  saint’s  sopulUtre,  which 
k only  intrusted  to  tfireo  person*  at  a Ume.  'When  one  dies,  the 
aurvirors  associate  to  them,  in  his  room,  a penon  judged  fit  to 
bo  tho  depository  of  so  valuable  a secret. 

• (He  icmzml  the  bUiofitic  of  I.tntiifanK,  which,  owing  In  had  lira  lib,  hs 
sgsin  rrilnquUKil  aiitiifl  w ibaa  ikm  tuoutla  ta^on  bis 
AOutkitrU 


ago 
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How,  when  the  rude  Dane  burned  their  pile. 

The  monka  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle ; 

O’er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor, 
From  sea  to  sc^  from  shore  to  shore, 

Seven  years  Saint  Cuthberi’s  corpse  they  bore. 
They  rested  thorn  in  fair  Melrose  ; 

But  thou^^h,  alive,  he  loved  it  well, 

Not  there  his  relics  miglit  repose ; 

For,  wondrous  tale  to  tell  1 
In  his  stone-coffin  forth  he  ndes, 

(A  ponderous  bark  for  river  tides,) 

Yet  light  as  gossamer  it  glides. 

Downward  to  Tilinoutli  cell. 

Nor  long  was  his  abiding  there. 

For  southward  did  the  saint  repair ; 
Chester-le-Strect,  and  Rinpon,  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Waruilaw 
Hail(^  him  with  joy  and  fear  ; 

And,  after  many  wanderings  past, 

Ho  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last, 

Where  his  cathedral,  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear : 

There,  deep  in  Durham’s  Gothic  shade 
His  relics  are  in  secret  laid ; 

Hut  none  may  know  the  place, 

Have  of  his  holiest  serv’ants  three. 

Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy. 

Who  share  Uiat  wondrous  grace. 

XV. 

Who  may  his  miracles  declare ! 

E’en  Scotland’s  dauntless  kin^n  and  heir, 
(Although  with  them  thev  Ira 
Galwegians,  wild  as  occairs  gale, 

And  Lodon’s  knights^ll  sheathed  in  moil, 

And  the  bold  men  of  Teviotdale,) 

Before  his  standard  fled.* 

*Twas  he,  to  vindicate  his  reign, 

E<lged  Alfred’s  falchion  on  the  Dan^ 

And  turned  the  Conqueror  back  again, t 
When,  with  his  Norman  bowyer  band. 

Ho  came  to  w'osie  Northumberland. 

XVI. 

Rut  fain  Saint  Hilda’s  nuns  would  learn, 

IC  on  a rock,  by  Lindisfamc, 

(The  reatinf>place  of  the  remaini  of  thU  mint  ia  not  now  mat- 
ter of  uncerUintjr.  So  ntccnlljr  ua  I7th  Majr,  1837,  1130  yenn  af* 
ter  hi*  dttath.  their  diacovety  and  disinterment  Mroro  effected.  Un- 
der a bhie  atone,  in  the  middle  of  the  ahrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  at 
the  oaaU’m  extremity  of  tlie  choir  of  Durham  Cathedral,  there 
wa*  then  found  a walled  crave,  oontaininc  the  culfina  of  the 
aaint  The  firat,  or  outer  one,  waa  aacertainod  to  be  that  of  l&n, 
the  second  of  lt»4l ; the  third,  or  inner  one,  anaweritif  in  every 
particular  to  the  description  of  that  of  69S.  waa  found  to  contain, 
not  imioed,  na  had  been  averred  then,  and  even  until  1539,  the  in- 
oomiptiblu  b(Mly,  but  the  entire  skeietun  of  the  aaint ; the  l>oaom 
of  the  crave  b«nc  porfoctly  dry.  Dee  from  offunaire  amnll,  and 
williout  the  alichteat  ayinntom  that  a human  body  had  ever  un- 
derfone  dccompaaition  within  ita  walla.  The  akcleton  waa  found 
awatlv-d  in  five  ailk  mbea  of  emblematical  embroidery,  the  oma- 
mental  twrta  laid  wiUi  mid  loaf,  and  these  acain  covered  with  a 
rohe  of  unen.  Beside  the  skolcinn  were  also  deposited  aovcral 
gohl  and  silver  tnaianto.  and  other  relics  of  the  tainL 
(The  Roman  Catnolica  now  allow  tJuU  the  coffin  waa  that  of 
8L  Cullibert.) 

The  hones  of  the  saint  were  acain  rettared  to  the  mvc  In  a 
new  coffin,  amid  the  fractnonlaof  the  former  ones.  Tlioae  por- 
tions of  the  inner  coffin  which  could  bo  preserved,  including  one 
of  ita  ringa.  with  the  silver  altar,  golden  crora,  stole,  comb,  two 
rnanipk**,  bracelets,  girdle,  gold  wire  of  the  akoleton.  and  frag- 
nurnU  of  the  five  ailk  robet,  and  noine  of  the  rinn  of  the  outer 
coffin  made  in  ISM,  were  doimsited  in  tiui  library  of  the  Doan  and 
Cha|tlcr.  where  tlioy  are  now  jaeaervod. 

For  ample  details  of  the  life  of  81.  Cuthbert.—hia  coffin  jour 
steya.-ran  account  of  the  opentng  of  hia  tomb,  and  a dcaeription 
of  tlie  silk  robes  and  olher  relics  found  in  it,  the  reader  interested 
in  such  mattora  ia  referred  to  a work  entitled  “ 8aint  Cuthbert, 
by  Jainiw  Kainc,  M.  A."  Mlo.  Durham,  1938.)  where  be  will  find 
much  of  anuquarian  history,  ceremonies,  and  superalitioni,  to 
Cratiiy  hia  cunosity.— Eo.1 

• Everyone  has  heard,  that  when  David  I.,  with  hb  son  Henry, 
invaded  Nortimmbcrland  in  1138,  the  Kiurljah  boat  marchi*d  against 
them  under  the  hulv  banner  of  81.  Cuthbert.  to  the  efficacy  of 
which  waa  imiMiied  ilie  groat  victory  which  they  otrtained  in  tlio 
bloody  battle  of  Northalleiton.  or  Culon-rooor.  Tire  conouerora 
were  at  toast  os  much  indebted  to  the  joulrjusy  and  iniractaliility 
of  the  different  tribes  who  composed  David'a  army ; araon^ 
whom,  a*  montinned  in  the  text,  worn  the  Galwegians,  the  Bn- 
tons  of  8trath-Clydo,  the  men  of  Teviotdale  and  Lothian,  with 
many  Norman  and  Qi.'iman  warriors,  who  asserted  tlie  cause  of  the 
Empres*  Maud.  Bee  Chabnert'  Caledonia,  vol.  L jx  833.  a moat  la- 
bpnoua.  curious,  and  interesting  puWication,  from  which  consider- 
•bb  deferta  of  stylo  and  manner  ought  not  to  turn  the  Scot- 
tish antiquary. 

t Catiibra,  we  have  seen,  hod  no  groat  rcosoa  loaporo  theDanet 


Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  firame 
The  sea-born  beads  rifat  bear  his  name  :t 
Such  tales  had  VVhitby’s  Ashers  told. 

And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 

A deadened  clang,— a huge  dim  fo^ 

Seen  bu^  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm, f 
And  night  were  closing  round. 

But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame, 

The  nuns  of  Lindisfarne  disclaim. 
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While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go, 

Far  diflerent  waa  the  scene  of  wo, 
Where,  in  a secret  aisle  beneath, 

Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone  that  vault. 
Than  the  worst  dungeon  cell ; 

Old  Colwulfll  built  it,  lor  his  fault, 

In  penitence  to  dwell, 

When  lie,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Sa.xon  battle-axe  and  crown. 

This  den,  which,  chilling  every  sense 
Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight. 

Was  called  the  vault  of  penitence, 
Excluding  air  and  light. 

Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A place  of  burial  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin, 

Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
’Twas  now  a place  of  punishment ; 
Whence,  if  so  loud  a shriek  were  sent, 

As  reached  the  upper  air, 

The  hearers  blessed  themselves,  and  said, 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 
Bemoaned  their  torments  there. 


XVIII. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 

Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 
Some  vague  tradition  go, 

Few  only,  save  the  abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay ; ana  sulj  more  few 
Where  those,  who  had  from  him  the  clew 
To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 

when  opportunity  offered.  Acconltnifly,  I find  in  Sinyw  rf 
ham,  that  the  iHint  apjiearod  in  a vbion  to  Alfhsl,  wwb  hirtiai 
in  the  manduvi  of  Glastonbury,  and  [iromitcd  him  a*^y*t*” 
victory  over  hw  heathon  enomiea  j a conwJatioo  which,  w ** 
reasonably  Alfred,  after  the  victory  of  A»hcndown.  wwjrn*»  W 
a royal  offering  at  Xhc  tlvino  of  the  wiint  Ai  to 
Conqueror,  the  terror  tptvad  before  hi*  army,  when 
to  punish  tlio  revolt  of  the  Northumbrians,  in  1098.  bad  w 
monks  to  fly  once  more  to  Holy  Island  with  the  body  of  the  rann- 
It  was,  however,  p'placod  before  William  left  the  north  iMiMe 
balance  accounts,  tbo  Conqueror  having  intininted  an 
curiosity  to  view  the  saint's  body,  he  wras.  while  m the  sff  * 
commanding  the  shrine  to  be  opened,  seised  w iih  heat 
nosi,  accompanied  with  such  a panic  terror,  that,  n^wilhit^ 
ing  there  was  a sumptuous  dinner  prepared  for  him.  *s 
without  eating  a morsul,  (which  the  monkwh  hi#tooM  ■ 
have  thoiqrht  no  small  port  Imth  of  the  mirado  ar>d  tbo  peosoew 
and  never  drew  his  bridle  lili  he  rot  to  the  river  Ttea  ^ 

{ Although  we  do  not  Icnm  that  Culhlwft  was.  dorw 
such  an  artifirer  as  Dunstan,  his  hruthor  in  sanctity.  7^ 
hit  death,  be  has  acquired  the  reputatioa  of  liirgtn*  those 
chi  which  are  fbuna  among  the  rocks  of  Holy  Umnd.  aw  P* 
there  by  the  name  of  fS.  CuUibert's  heads.  While  at  tto  ts*« 

IS  minposod  to  sit  during  the  night  ui>on  a eortain  rwi,  *0" 
anoifier  a.<c  his  anvil.  Tliis  story  was  perhaps  cn-dlteo  m 
days  1 at  least  the  saint's  legend  conlititu  some  no*  mow  !■«" 
ble. 

I IMS.—"  Seen  onlv  when  fAe  gathering  storm.  I . 

■ Ceolwoif,  or  Colwulf,  king  ofNorthumbcvland, 
eifii'b  century.  Ho  was  a man  of  some  leaminf ; 
ble  Bode  dedie.atca  to  him  hk  " Eccliwmsiiral  Hwtory.  HC 
cated  the  throne  about  738,  and  retirwl  to  HiJy  f*l*™iJ”2J-  ■ 
died  in  the  oilourof  sanctity.  Saint  as  Colwnlf  wa^ 
fear  the  fbundatirm  of  the  penanco-vault  do«_  not  conwjj* 
with  his  character  i for  it  is  reconb<d  among  hw 
that,  finding  tlie  air  of  the  island  raw  androl^he 
the  monks,  whose  rule  had  hitb(>rto  confined  them  » . „ 

water,  with  the  comfortable  privilege  of  usirtf  ..innisf  *" 
any  rigid  antiquary  insists  on  this  ofiii*ctioo,  M 
suppose  the  ponanco-vaiilt  wa*  intcoik'd,  by  the  awnoor, 
more  genial  iiurposes  of  a cellar.  ..r  rwiraian 

'iHiese  penitential  vaults  were  the  rd**d-gTi/V®ed_^ ^ 
convents.  In  tlw  earlier  and  more  nsid  times  of 
ciplinu,  they  were  sometimes  used  as  a cemetery  wr 
nolHctors  of  tho  convent,  whose  iinraiKtified  eori***  pW- 
scldom  permitt^  to  pollute  llie  choir.  They  aim 
CCS  of  meeting  for  the  chapter,  when  moasurw  o*  „ ga. 

verity  were  to  be  adopted.  But  their  most  frvqnw*^^  « 
pll^  by  the  name,  was  os  daces  ftr  vafaaunt 
oiuiofBoing  punishineQt. 
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Victim  and  executioner 

Were  blind-fold  when  transported  there. 

Id  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 

Prom  the  rude  rock  the  side- walls  sprung; 

The  ^ve-stones,  rudely  sculptured  o’er, 

Half  aonk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore, 

Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 

The  mildew  drops  fell  one  by  one, 

With  tinkling  plash,  upon  the  stone. 

A cresset,*  in  an  von  chain.t 

niiich  served  to  light  this  drear  domain. 

With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive, 

Aiifit  scarce  might  keep  alive ; 

And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 
The  awiiil  conclave  met  below. 

.XIX. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three; 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 
On  iron  table  lay  ;t 

la  1^  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 

Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown, 

By  the  pale  crest’s  ray : 

Theabbera  of  Saint  Hilda’s,  there, 

Bite  for  a space  with  visage  bare. 

Uadi,  to  hide  her  bosom’s  swell, 

Aod  tear-drops  that  for  pity  feU, 

She  closely  drew  her  veil : 

Yod  throudra  figure,  as  I guess. 

By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 

U Tynemouth’s  haughty  prioresa,5 
And  the  wdth  awe  looks  pale : 

^ be,  that  ancient  man,  whose  sight 
Hi*  long  been  quenched  ny  age’s  mght. 

Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone, 
nor  ruth,  nor  mercy’s  trace  is  shown, 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stern,— 

^t  Cuthbert’s  abbot  is  his  style ; 

Fw  sanctity  called,  through  the  isle. 

The  saint  of  Lindisfome. 

XX. 

BoJre  them  stood  a guilty  pair ; 

But,  thoueh  an  equal  fate  they  share, 

Y«  one  alone  deserves  our  care, 
jw  sex  a page’s  dress  belied : 

Jwdoak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 

O^red  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o’er  her  face  she  drew ; 

on  her  doublet  breast, 

She  tried  to  bide  the  badge  of  blue. 

Lord  Marmion’s  falcon  cresL 
wt,  at  the  prioress’  command, 
undid  the  silken  band. 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair, 

^ raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 

And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread, 

- ttepeuded  by  ao  iron  chain, 

A oMMt  ihowcd  tliM  I ^ domain.*’] 

citSmLIP®  l«y  ”i 

-I. *a*an andent  wwiry  at T\T>cmouth i»  cortnin.  Ita 
W*  **  * htfh  rocky  point ; and,  diNilitle**,  many  a 

at  the  ahrinc  by  the  <fi»tmi«e(i  marincm,  who 
J2****jJli  tb*  iroo  bownd  coast  of  Northumlierland  in  "lormy 
anciently  a nunnery ; for  Virca,  al>lM.>tis  of  Tyne- 
8L  Cuthhort  (yet  aUv<>)  with  a raw  wiiitliny’ 
*^Ji«miaiaia  of  a boly  lady  called  IVida.  who  itnd  sont  liim 
aa  in  the  caae  of  Whitby,  and  of  Holy  Island,  the 
at  TyiMinouth,  in  the  ruian  of  Henry  VIII., 
The  nunnery  at  Holy  laland  ia  Hlio^fthor 
St  Cothbert  waa  nnlikoly  to  permit  such  an 
; fer.  Dotwithatandioa  his  accoirtiny  Umi  inortuary 
and  his  corryinr  on  a visiting  nequamt- 
y ahwaa  of  Cotdinyfaam,  he  certainly  hatod  the 
! »nd.  in  teveiife  of  a slipjicry  trick  pla)v<l  to 
*»iaSk**  WBceae.  he.  after  death,  inflicted  severe  i>onan* 
tnramad  to  approach  within  a certain  distance 

^J?.tkt»«q<^Cbtwtatice  before  her  iudgoa.  thouyh  more  la* 
foe  Voya«e  of  the  Lady  Abbess.)  i»  not.  to 
’^“'****  **  bas  beauty  of  a kinil  fully  us 

ki5?^M*tmian,’boenaaeitocearrc»l  to  mo  there  might 
■awkS*??*  between  oart  of  ' Parisina,’  and  a similar 
JABto  or  * Marmioa.’  I foar  there  is,  ihnngh 
^■^wSbeflae,  and  ooobl  hardly  wish  to  imitate  that 


In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 

Constance  de  Beverley  they  know, 

Sister  professed  of  Fontevraud, 

Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the  dead. 

For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

XXI. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 

It  did  a ghastly  contrast  bear, 

To  those  bright  ringlety  glistering  fair,) 

Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye, 

Besnoke  a matchless  constancy : 

And  there  she  stood,  so  calm  ana  pale, 

That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fau, 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  bead, 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 

You  might  have  thoimht  a form  of  wax. 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there; 

So  sull  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair.ll 

XXII. 

Her  comrade  was  a sordid  soul. 

Such  as  docs  murder  for  a meed ; 

Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 

Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  foul, 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed ; 

One,  whose  brute  feeling  ne’er  aspiresTF 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 

Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs, 

To  do  the  savagest  of  deeds ; 

For  them,  no  visioned  terrors  daunt. 

Their  nighte  no  fancied  spectres  haunt; 

One  fear  ^dth  them,  of  all  most  base, 

■The  fear  of  death,— alone  finds  place. 

This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl. 

And  shamed  not  loud  to  moan  and  bowl. 

His  body  on  the  floor  to  dash, 

And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  (he  laah ; 

While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 

Waited  her  doom  without  a tear. 

XXIII. 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 

Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak ! 

For  there  were  seen,  in  that  dark  wall, 

Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door, 

Shall  ne’er.  I ween,  find  exit  more. 

In  each  a slender  meal  was  laid. 

Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 

By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 

Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless ; 

Who,  holding  high  a blazing  torch. 

Showed  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 

The  dark-red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 

Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed. 

And  building  tools  in  order  laid. 

which  ia  inimitable.  1 with  you  would  ntk  Mr.  Giflbrd  wlicdtov 
I ounht  to  tav  any  thing  u|)on  it  I had  coniploted  Uw  ttury  on 
the  i>aasBa«  Irom  Gilihon,  which  indeed  leada  to  a like  accnc  na- 
tumliy.  witliout  a ihniight  of  the  kind  ; but  it  cornea  upon  me  not 
very  comfortably.**— Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray,  Feb.  3, 181*.- 
Coropnivi 

>'....  ParUnti’t  fiUl  charm* 

Again  KtUnolal  rrcfy  eye— 

Would  *he  lliu,  beer  him  (Vx>m’d  to  die  I 
She  Moud,  I mid,  ell  pale  nnd  Mill, 

The  IWing  cauae  of  IliiRo’t  iU  ; 

Her  eyee  unmoved,  bnt  fnll  ami  wide, 

Not  once  hml  (am*d  to  eitlier  aide— 

Nor  once  did  thaw  eweM  cyeixti  doae, 

Or  ihiilo  the  glanec  o'er  which  they  rum, 

Dm  round  ih^  oitia  of  deepeat  bine 
’n«e  cirrlUig  white  dilated  maw— 

And  there  with  glaiay  cbm  Mm  atood 
Aa  ioe  were  in  her  cuidml  blood ; 

Dot  every  now  and  then  a tear 
.So  lante  and  dowlr  catherM  vUd 
Kiuni  (he  long  ilarii  frinre  of  that  fair  lid 
It  wa,  a thine  to  Me,  not  bear  I 
Aud  iboee  who  law.  It  did  aarpriM, 

Noch  dropa  could  U1  from  human  tyea. 

To  (peak  (be  thotighl— the  imptvfect  note 
Wai  cfaokal  within  her  iwelunc  throat, 

Yrt  teem’d  In  that  low  hollow  muan 
Uer  whole  hcar^uhinc  in  the  tone.” 

Byron' t Workt,  voL  a.  p.  171.] 

V [In  aome  recent  editinna  thia  word  bad  been  oironoonats 
printed  “ inrptreo."  The  My.  haa  Uio  correct  line. 

“ One  wheat  bruioteding  ne’er  wpirw.”] 
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XXIV. 

Those  executioners  were  chose, 

As  men  who  wore  with  mankind  foes. 

And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired, 

Into  the  cloister  had  retired : 

Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  f?race. 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  ellaco 
Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain ; 

For.  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 

Such  men  the  church  selected  still. 

As  either  joyed  in  doing  ill, 

_ Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain. 

If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 

By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  nor  knew  not  where. 

XXV. 

And  now  that  blind  old  abbot  rose, 

To  speak  the  chapter’s  doom. 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose, 

Alive,  within  the  tomb  ;• 

But  stopped,  because  that  woful  maid. 
Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essayed. 
Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice,  in  vam ; 
Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain  ; 
Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip ; 
’Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 

You  seemed  to  hear  a distant  rill— 
’Twas  ocean’s  swells  and  falls; 

For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 

A tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear ; 

So  massive  were  the  walls. 

XXVI. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 

And  colour  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 

A hectic  and  a fluttered  streak, + 

Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak. 

By  autumn’s  stormy  sky; 

And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 

Still  as  she  spoke,  she  gathered  strength. 
And  armed  herself  to  hear 
It  was  a fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy, 

In  form  so  soft  and  foir.§ 

XXVII. 

“ I speak  not  to  implore  your  grace  ;H 
Well  know  I,  for  one  minute’s  space 
Successless  might  I sue ; 

Nor  do  I speak  your  prayers  to  gain  ; 

For  if  a death  of  lingering  pain. 

To  cleanse  my  sins,  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses  too.— 

I listened  to  a traitor’s  tale, 

I left  the  convent  and  the  veil. 

For  three  long  years  I bowed  my  pride, 

A horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride ; 

And  well  my  folly’s  meed  be  gave. 


Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave, 

All  here,  and  all  beyond  the;^vc. — 

He  saw  young  (Mara’s  face  more  fair. 

He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir, 

Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  foreswore. 

And  Constance  was  beloved  no  more. — 
’Tis  an  old  tale,  and  often  told  ; 

But  did  my  fate  and  wish  agree, 

Ne’er  had  been  rend,  in  story  old. 

Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold. 

That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  me ! 

XXVIII. 

“ The  King  approved  his  favourite’s  aim  ; 

In  vain  a rival  barred  his  claim, 

Who.se  faith  with  Clare’s  was  plight. 

For  he  attaints  that  rival’s  fame 
With  treason’s  charge— and  on  they  came, 
In  mortal  lists  to  fighu 
Their  oaths  are  said. 

Their  prayers  are  prayed. 

Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock : 

And  hark  ! the  throng,  wth  thundering  cry 
Shout  ‘ Marmion,  Marmion  ! to  the  sky, 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  1’ 

Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide, V 
When  m the  lists  two  champions  ride, 

Say,  was  Heaven’s  justice  here! 

W’hen,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 

Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death, 

Beneath  a traitor’s  spear? 

How  false  the  charge,  now  true  he  fell. 

This  guilty  packet  best  can  tell.” — 

Then  drew  a packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the  rest. 

XXIX. 

” Still  was  false  Marmion’s  bridal  staid; 

To  Whitby’s  convent  fled  the  maid, 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 

‘ Ho ! shifts  she  thus?’  King  Henry  cried, 

' Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

If  she  were  sworn  a nun.’ 

One  way  remained— the  King’s  command 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scotiisn  land : 

I lingered  here,  and  rescue  plann'd 
For  Clara  and  for  me  : 

This  caitiff  Monk,  for  gold,  did  swear. 

He  would  to  Whitby’s  shnne  repair, 

And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 
A saint  in  heaven  should  be. 

But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 

Whose  cowardice  has  undone  us  both. 

XXX. 

“ And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  tells. 

Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  swells. 

But  to  assure  my  soul,  that  none 
Shall  ever  wikI  with  Marmion.** 

Had  fortune  iny  Inst  hope  l>ctrayed, 

This  packet,  to  the  King  conveyed, 

Had  given  him  to  the  headsman’s  stroke. 
Although  my  heart  tiiat  instaut  broke. — 


• It  i*  well  known,  that  Iho  relifiouB,  who  broke  their  vowv  of 
ehajtitr,  were  lubjeetcd  to  the  name  penalty  ns  tho  Riiman  vo»- 
Uls  in  a similar  case.  A sm.ill  niche,  sufficient  to  enclose  their 
bodies,  was  made  in  the  massive  wall  of  the  convent ; a slender 
pittance  of  food  and  water  was  deposittsl  in  it,  and  Ute  awful 
words,  Vadt  in  pace,  were  tho  siimal  for  immnrinjf  tlw  criminal. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  in  latter  times,  Uiis  punislunont  was  often 
resorted  to ; nut,  ainnn^  the  mins  of  the  abbey  of  Cnldinrlmm, 
were  some  years  aro  di.«roverod  tho  remains  of  a female  skele- 
ton, which,  from  the  shara  of  the  niclio,  and  position  of  the 

seemed  to  bo  that  of  an  iinmiirc4l  nun. 

ITho  Eilinlsirfh  Keviewer,  on  it  z.xxii.  post,  suftfeets  that  the 
proper  reading  «»f  the  sentence  is  vade  in  pacem— not  part  in 
peace,  but  go  into  peace,  or  into  eternal  rest,  a pretty  intelUciblo 
mittimus  to  another  world.  ] 

* [MS.—**  A feeble  and  a flutter’d  streak. 

Like  that  witJi  which  tho  mornings  break 

In  Autumn's  sober  sky."] 

! (*'  Mr.  S.  has  judiciously  comhincrl  the  horrors  of  the  punish- 
ment  with  a very  lienutiful  picture  of  the  offender,  so  ns  to  height- 
en the  interest  which  the  situation  itself  must  necessarily  excite ; 
and  the  strustle  of  Constance  to  speak,  before  the  fatal  sentence, 
is  finelr  painted." — Monthly  Review.) 

t IMS.— " And  mann’d  herself  to  bear. 

It  was  a foorflil  Uiinji  to  sco 


Such  high  resolve  and  rwnstancy, 

In  fonn  su  sofl  and  fair  ; 

JJke  Swnmr.r'e  dew  her  aceente  fell. 

But  dreadful  was  her  tale  to 
I IMS.—"  I speak  not  now  to  sue  for  grace. 

For  well  I know  one  minute's  space 
Your  mercy  scaron  would  grant  t 
Nor  do  I si>cak  your  piayers  to  gain 
Pur  if  my  iienance  be  in  vain. 

Your  lira  vers  I cannot  wanL 
Full  well  I know  tho  church's  doom. 

What  time  I left  a convent's  gloom. 

To  fly  with  him  I loved  ; 

And  well  my  folly’s  meotl  ho  gave — 

I forfeited,  to  ho  a slave. 

All  hero,  and  all  bevond  tlio  graye. 

And  faithless  hatti  ho  provi^  ■, 

Ho  saw  another’s  face  more  fair. 

He  saw  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 

Aim!  Constance  lovoil  no  mom— 

Tx>v'd  her  no  more,  who,  oitce  Heaven’s  bnue. 

Now  a icomwl  menial  by  liis  side, 

Had  wntaier'd  Fumpe  o'er."l 
If  (M3.— “ Sny  yo.  wlmpit'ach  the  heavens  decide 
Wlieii  in  the  iista  the  warrioni  riiU*."l 
**  (Tho  MS.  odds-"  His  schemes  rev^’d,  ha  ootiow  gooe-’TI 
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men  of  death,  work  forth  your  will, 

For  I can  Buffer,  and  be  still ; 

And,  come  be  slow,  or  come  he  fast. 

It  is  but  death  who  comes  at  last. 

^ XXXI.. 

Tel  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 

Ve  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Rome  1 
If  Marmion’s  late  remorse  sbou!d  wake, 

Fuff  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  lake. 

That  yon  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 

Bdiind,  a darker  hour  ascends ! 

The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends. 

The  ire  of  a despotic  King 
Rides  forth  upon  destruction’s  wing; 

Then  shall  these  vault.**,  so  strong  and  deep, 

Burst  open  to  the  seo-wind’s  sweep ; 

J?orpe  traveller  then  shall  find  my  uoncs, 
IVbitening  amid  disjointed  stones, 

.^nd,  upiorant  of  priest’s  cruelty,* 

Marvel  such  relics  here  should  bo.” — 

XXXII. 

Fixed  was  her  look,  and  stern  her  air ; 

Back  from  her  shoulders  streamed  her  hair ; 

The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 

Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  :t 
Her  figure  Beemed  to  raise  more  nigh  ; 

Her  vtkee,  despair’s  wild  energy 
Had  fnven  a tone  of  prophecy. 

Appalled  the  astonished  conclave  state ; 

>'ith  stupid  eyes,  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form. 

And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm : 

The  judtes  felt  the  victim’s  m^ad; 
yp  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said. 

Tiff  thus  the  abbot’s  doom  was  given. 

Raising  his  siirhiless  balls  to  heaven 
“ Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease; 

Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace 
Prom  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doom. 

Of  execution  loo,  and  tomb. 

Paced  forth  the  judges  three ; 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  slmme,  to  tell 
The  butcher- work  that  there  befell. 

When  they  had. glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 

XXXIII. 

A hundred,  w'inding  sups  convey 
That  conclave  to  trie  upper  day  ;S 
But,  ere  they  breathed  the  fresner  air. 

They  heard  the  shriekings  of  despair, 

And  many  a stiffed  groan  : 

With  speed  ihcir  upward  way  they  take, 

(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make.) 

And  crossed  themselves  fur  terror’s  sake, 

As  hurn'ing.  tottering  on ; 

Even  in  ine  vesper's  heavenly  tone,  II 
Hey  seemed  to  hear  a dying  groan. 

And  bade  the  passing  kneli  to  toll 
For  welfare  of  a parting  soul. 

Slow  o’er  the  midnight  wave  it  swung, 
Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung: 

To  Wark worth  cell  thet'choes  roll^, 

His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told  j 
The  Kamborough  peasant  raised  his  head, 

But  slept  ere  half  a prayer  he  said  : 

So  far  was  hesrd  the  mighty  knell, 

The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 

* [SI3-— **  And,  witless  of  priett’s  cruoltr.”] 

» 8t«redup|  j from  her  lmd»J 

t ISm  Note  fxi  8UinKi  xtv.  an:e  p.  392. 1 
t :M8. — *'  Prom  tluit  dtiik  peiianrc  vault  to  day.”] 

( IMS.—”  'rhal  nieht  amvl  tlic  Tcanor’s  swell. 

They  tl(ouaiit  they  heani  Conalantia'a  yell. 

And  lMid«  ike  miirhty  ticll  to  toll. 

For  welfare  oft  paMins  inul.” 

‘'The  soond  of  the  knell  that  was  mnf  for  the  parting  soqI 
w tha*  vtctim  of  wyiiictiuo,  is  described  with  great  force  and  so- 
•f^'y."— Jkffhby. 

"The  whole  of  this  trial  and  doom  presents  a high- wrought 
•rr<w  of  brimir.  which,  at  the  close,  rises  almost  to  too  great  a 
Ifflg.  .March,  1908.) 

1 IVilliaiB  Crskine.  Coq,  advocate,  Sheriflf  depute  of  the  Ork- 
Bays,  became  a Judge  of  tw  Court  of  Seukm  by  the  tiUo  of  Lord 
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Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind, 

Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind, 
And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern, 
To  hear  that  sound,  so  dull  and  stern. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  lU. 

TO  WlLUAM  EKSKIKB,  S8Q.H 

AahtsHel,  Ettrick  ForeaU 

Lixjs  April  morning  clouds,  that  pass, 

With  varying  shadow,  o’er  the  grass. 

And  imitate,  on  field  and  furrow. 

Life’s  checkered  scene  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 

Like  streamlet  of  the  mountain  north, 

Now  in.  a torri-nt  racing  forth, 

Now  winding  slow  its  silver  train. 

And  almost  slumbering  on  the  plain; 

L«e  breezes  of  the  autumn  day. 

Whose  voice  inconstant  dies  away. 

And  ever  swells  again  as  fast. 

When  the  ear  deems  its  murmur  past; 

Thus  various,  my  romantic  theme 
Flits,  winds,  or  sinks,  a morning  dream. 

Yet  pleased,  our  eye  pursues  the  trace 
Of  light  and  shade  s inconstant  race; 

Pleas^,  views  the  rivulet  afar. 

Weaving  its  maze  irregular ; 

And  pleased,  we  listen  as  the  breeze 
Heaves  its  wild  sigh  through  autumn  trees: 
Then,  wild  as  cloud,  or  stream,  or  gale, 

Flow  on,  flow  uncunfined,  my  tale  I 

Need  1 to  thee,  dear  ErskJne,  tell 
I love  the  license  all  too  well, 

In  sounds  now  lowly,  and  now  strong, 

To  raise  the  desultory  song?  -*• 

Oft,  when  mid  such  capricious  chime. 

Some  transient  fit  of  lofty  rhyme. 

To  thy  kind  judgment  seemed  excuse 
For  many  an  error  of  the  muse; 

Oft  hast  inou  said,  *'  If,  still  mis-spent, 

Thine  hours  to  poetry  are  lent  :tt 
Go,  and,  to  lame  thy  wondering  course, 

Quaff  from  the  fountain  at  the  source; 

Approach  those  masters,  o’er  whose  tomb, 
Immortal  laurels  ever  bloom  : 

Instructive  of  the  feebler  bard. 

Still  from  the  grave  their  voice  is  heard ; 

From  them,  and  from  the  paths  they  showed. 
Choose  honoured  guide  and  practised  road'; 

Nor  ramble  on  through  brake  and  maze, 

With  harpers  rude  of  barbarous  days. 

‘‘  Or,  deem’st  thou  not  our  later  time,^ 

Yields  topic  meet  for  classic  rhyme  7 

Hast  thou  no  elegiac  verse 

For  Brunswick’s  venerable  hearse? 

What  1 not  a line,  a fear,  a sigh, 

When  valour  bleeds  for  liberty  7— 

Oh,  hero  of  that  glorious  time, 
when,  with  unrivalled  light  sublime, — 

Though  martini  Austria,  and  though  all 
The  might  of  IlusHia,  and  the  Gaul, 

Though  banded  Europe  stood  her  foes— 

The  star  of  Brnndenburgh  arose ! 

KinncdJcr,  and  died  at  Edinbut^h  in  Ai^iit,  IS92.  He  had  been 
from  early  yniitli  the  rnowt  inumato  of  the  Poet’f  frienda.  and 
hia  chief  confidant  and  ndviaer  oa  to  all  literary  matlcra.  See 
a notice  of  liia  life  and  character  by  the  late  Mr.  Hay  Donald* 
oon.  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  contributed  aevnal  paraarapfat. 
-Ed.1 

IMS.—'*  Witli  lound  now  lowly,  and  now  higbe» 

Im-ipilar  to  wake  the  lyre.*’) 

♦*  IMS.—"  Thine  houra  to  thriftlemi  rhjfme  are  lent"] 
ll.lMS.— “ Doat  thou  not  deem  our  later  day 
Yields  topic  nrect  for  claaaic  lay  t 
Hunt  thou  no  eleiriac  tone 
To  join  that  universal  moan. 

Which  minried  with  the  hattle’a  yell, 

Wliere  venerable  Brunawick  fell! — 

What  I not  a vrrae,  a tear,  a iiah, 

Whon  valour  bloods  fx  liberty  V’J 
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Thou  oouldst  not  live  to  sec  her  beam 
For  ever  oucnchcd  in  Jena’s  stream. 
Lamented  Chief!— It  was  not  given 
To  thee  to  change  the  dooni  of  heaven, 

And  crush  that  dragon  in  its  birth, 
Predestined  scourge  of  guilty  earth. 

Lamented  Chief !— not  thine  the  power, 

To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour, 

When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field, 

And  snatched  the  spear,  ^t  left  the  shield ! 
Valour  and  skill  ’twas  thine  to  try. 

And,  tried  in  vain,  ’twas  thine  to  die. 

Ill  had  it  seemed  thy  silver  hair 
The  lost,  the  bitterest  pang  to  share, 

For  nrincedoms  reft,  and  scutcheons  riven. 
And  oirth rights  to  usurpers  given; 

Thy  lands,  thy  children’s  wrongs  to  feel. 

And  witness  woes  thou  could'st  not  heal  t 
On  thee  relenting  Heaven  bestows 
For  honoured  life  an  honoured  close  ;* 

And  when  revolves,  in  time’s  sure  change. 
The  hour  of  Germany’s  revenga 
When,  breathing  fury  for  her  sake. 

Some  new  Arminius  shall  awake. 

Her  champion,  ere  he  strike,  shall  come 
To  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick’s  tomb. 

“ Or  of  the  Red-Cross  hero+  teach. 
Dauntless^  in  dungeon  as  on  breach : 

Alike  to  him  the  sea,  the  shore, 

The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar : 

Alike  to  him  the  war  that  calls 
Its  votaries  to  the  shattered  walls. 

Which  the  grim  Turk,  besmeared  with  blood, 
Against  the  invincible  made  good ; 

Or  that,  whose  thundering  voice  could  wake 
The  silence  of  the  polar  lake, 

When  stubborn  Russ,  and  metall’d  Swede, 

On  the  warped  wave  their  death-game  played  ; 
Or  that,  where  vengeance  and  anright 
Howled  round  the  father  of  the  fight. 

Who  snatched,  on  Alexandria's  sand. 

The  conquerors  wreath  with  dying  hand.? 

" Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine. 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 

And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp,  which  silent  hung, 

By  silver  Avon’s  holy  shore. 

Till  twice  a hundred  years  rolled  o’er; 

When  she,  the  bold  enchantress  came,§ 

With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame! 

From  the  pale  willow  snatched  the  treasure. 
And  swept  it  with  a kindred  measure, 

Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Mqntfort’s  hate  and  Basil’s  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 

Deemed  their  own  Shakspoare  lived  again.” 

Thy  friendship  thus  thy  judgment  w’ronging. 
With  praises,  not  to  me  belonging. 

In  task  more  meet  for  mightiest  powers. 
Would' St  thou  engage  my  thriftless  hours. 

But  say,  my  Erskine,  hast  thou  weighed 
Tlint  secret  power  by  all  obeyed, 

Which  warps  not  less  the  pn.saive  mind. 

Its  source  concealed  or  undefined: 

Whether  an  impulse,  that  has  birth 
Soon  as  the  infant  wakes  on  earth, 

• IMS.— “ For  honour'd  liTo  an  honour'd  clone — 

The  IxMin  which  rulUiix  lionjc*  crave, 

A noldier'a  duatb,  a warrior'*  pave. 

Or  if.  with  more  e.\iiltin);  mwcII, 

Ofoonnucrinr  climf*  thou  lovuai  to  toll. 

Give  to  tlic  hAr|)  an  unheard  ntrain, 

And  finr  the  triumph*  of  the  main — 

Of  him  the  Red-Crojw  hem  toarh, 
naimtle**  <m  Acre'*  liliKsly  broach, 

And.  ocomer  of  trrannic  |)owor, 

Aj  dauntle**  in  tlie  Temple’*  towar  i 
Alike  to  him  the  tea.  tlic  *hora. 

The  brand,  the  bridle,  or  the  oar, 

Tlie  c«n''ral'*  ere,  the  pilot ’*  art. 

The  *oldi«>r'i  arm,  the  sailor’*  heart. 

Or  if  to  touch  such  nhonl  be  Uuoo,’*  Ac.l 

♦ fSlr  Sidimr  Smith. ) 

I (Sir  Ralph  Al>ercrutnbr.) 

% (Joanna  Bnillie  | 

i (’*  A*  man,  perhap*,  the  moment  of  hi*  liroath, 

Uocoivc*  the  lurkinir  principle  of  death : 
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One  with  our  feelings  and  our  powers. 

And  rather  part  of  us  than  ours ; 

Or  whether  fitlier  termed  the  sway 
Of  habit,  formed  in  early  day  I 
Howe’er  derivixl,  its  force  confessed 
Rules  with  despotic  sway  the  breast, 

And  drags  us  on  by  viewless  chain, 

While  taste  and  reason  plead  in  vain.U 
Look  east,  and  ask  the  Belgian  why. 

Beneath  Batavia’s  sultry  sky, 

He  seeks  not,  eager  to  inhal^ 

The  freshness  of  the  mountain  gale. 

Content  to  rear  his  whitened  wall 
Beside  the  dank  and  dull  canal ‘t 
He’ll  say,  from  youth  he  loved  to  see 
The  white  sail  gliding  by  the  tree. 

Or  see  yon  wcaiher-beulun  hind. 

Whose  sluggish  herds  before  him  wind, 
Whose  tattered  plaid  and  rugged  check 
His  northern  clime  and  kindred  speak ; 
Through  England’s  laughing  meads  he  goes 
And  England’s  wealth  around  him  flows; 
Ask,  if  it  would  content  him  well, 

At  ease  in  those  gay  plains  to  dwell, 

Where  hedge-rows  spread  a verdant  screen 
And  spires  and  forests  intervene, 

And  tne  neat  cottage  iieeps  between  7 
No ! not  for  these  will  he  exchange 
His  dark  Loohaber’s  boundless  range; 

Not  for  fair  Devon’s  meads  forsake 
Bonnevis  gray  and  Garry’s  lake. 

Thus  while  I ape  the  measure  wild 
Of  tales  that  charmed  me  yet  a child.  _ 

Rude  though  they  be,  still  with  the  coime 
Return  the  thoughts  of  early  time ; 

And  feelings,  roused  in  life’s  first  day, 

Glow  in  the  line,  and  prompt  the  lay. 

Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower, 
Which  charmed  my  fancy’s  wakening  hour.l 
Though  no  broad  nver  swept  along, 

To  claim,  pierchance,  heroic  song ; 

Though  sighed  no  groves  in  summer  gale, 

To  prompt  of  love  a softer  tale ; 

'Though  scarce  a puny  streamlet’s  speed 
Claimed  homage  from  a shepherd’s  reed ; 

Yet  was  poetic  impulse  given. 

By  the  green  hill  and  clear  blue  heaven. 

It  was  a barren  scene,  and  wild, 

Where  naked  clifl's  were  rudely  piled : 

But  ever  and  anon  belwt>en 
Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  green ; 

And  w’ell  the  lonely  infant  knew 
Recesses  where  the  wall  flower  ctow,** 

And  honey-stickle  loved  to  crawl 
Up  the  low  crag  and  ruined  wall. 

I deemed  such  nooks  the.  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  all  its  round  surveyed ; 

And  still  I thought  that  shattered  towertt 
The  mightiest  work  of  human  power; 

And  marvelletl,  as  the  nge<l  hind 
With  some  strange  tale  bewitched  my  ntinrt, 

Of  forayers,  who,  with  headlong  force, 

Down  from  that  strength  had  spurred  their  hors^ 
Their  southern  ra-pinc  to  renew. 

Far  in  the  distant  Cheviot’s  blue^ 

The  younn  diMiOM*.  that  mu*t  Mitahte  at  Icnfth. 

Grow*  with  hi*  growth,  aisl  *ircDsth«M  wits hi»*tiw 
ca*t  and  miii/rleil  with  lii*  very  fram«, 

The  Mind’*di*oiL«c,  it*  Rtri.nwi  f’A«.*lON 
Each  vital  humour  which  *hould  feed  tlio  whole. 

&>on  (low*  to  this,  in  liody  atui  in  *oul : 

Whatever  warm*  the  lienrt.or  till*  tlie  licad, 

A*  the  mind  open*,  and  it*  ftinctinn*  tpread, 
imairination  pile*  her  danrrrou*  art, 

And  pours  it  all  upon  the  peccant  («rL 
“ Nntnro  if*  mother,  Hal»it  i*  it*  nutse  t 
Wit,  Rpirit,  Pacnltie*.  Init  make  it  wor*o 
Rea<oo  itK#-lf  but  pves  it  tvlfo  nntl  power;  „ 

A*  Heaven'*  blest  beam  turn*  vrnerar  more 

POPS'8  £moV 

II  [MS.— "Tile  loni’lv  lull,  tho  rocky  tower, 

Tliiit  cauKiit  atiuiitioii'*  wnkeninr  Wiur.  J 

*•  IM.**.-"  Rero.oRo*  whore  llw  troodftrii*  tm’iv-"!  . 

♦ t (Simiilliolin  Towor.  in  Bcrwick«hit«.  the 
I Ihor’s  infiincy,  t*  silualetl  abotit  two  mtleit  from  no'wVr 
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And  borne  retorning,  filled  the  hall 
With  revel,  waasehrout,  and  brawl.* 
Metbooght  that  atill  with  trump  and  clang, 

The  gate-wa)^8  broken  archea  rang; 
Methought  grim  features,  seamed  with  scare. 
Glared  Uirough  the  window's  rusty  bars, 

And  ever,  br  the  winter  hearth. 

Old  tales  I heard  of  wo  or  mirth, 

Of  lovers’  slights,  of  ladies’  charms, 

Of  H-itches’  spells,  of  warriors’  arms ; 

Of  ^tnot  battles,  won  of  old 
Br  Wallace  wight  and  Bruce  the  bold  ; 

Of  later  fields  of  feud  and  fight. 

When,  pouring  from  their  highland  height, 

The  Scottish  dans,  in  headlong  sway, 

Usd  swept  the  scarlet  ranks  away. 

While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor,t 
Again  I fought  each  combat  o'er, 

PebMi^  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 

The  mimic  ranks  of  war  disolaycd: 

And  onward  still  the  Scottisn  lion  oore, 

And  still  the  scattered  Southron  fled  before.t 

Still,  with  vain  fondness,  could  I trace, 

Anew,  each  kind  familiar  face, 

That  l>r:Khtencd  at  our  evening  fire! 

From  the  thatched  mansion’s  gray-haired  aire,§ 
Wlnt  without  learning,  plain  and  good. 

And  -vrung  of  Scotland’s  gentler  olood ; 

Whow  eye,  in  nge,  quick,  dear,  and  keen, 
.Showed  what  in  youth  its  glance  had  been ; 
Whose  doom  discording  nelghboura  sought, 
Content  with  equitv  unnougnt;!! 

To  him  the  venerable  priest, 

Oor  frAuent  and  familiar  guest, 

Whose  Life  and  manners  well  could  paint 
Alike  the  student  and  the  saint 
Alas  I whose  speech  too  oft  I broke 
W'lth  gambol  rude  and  timeless  joke : 

For  I was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild. 

A self-willed  imp,  a grandame’s  child ; 

But  half  a plague,  and  half  a jest, 

Wss  still  endured,  beloved,  caress’d. 

From  me,  thus  nurtured,  dost  thou  ask 
Ihe  classic  poet's  well-conned  task  1 
Nay,  Erakine,  nay — on  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  heatlibell  flourish  still } 

Cherish  the  talip,  prune  the  vine. 

But  freely  let  the  woodbine  twin^ 

Aod  leave  untrimmed  the  eglantine: 

Nay,  my  friend,  nay— since  oft  thy  praise 
Hath  given  fresh  vigoiu’  to  my  lays ; 

Since  oft  thy  judgment  could  refine  , 

My  flattened  thought,  or  cumbrous  lino, 

Still  kind,  as  is  thy  w'ont,  attend. 

And  m the  minatrel  spare  the  fri^d. 
thcHigh  wild  as  cloud,  as  stream,  as  ^le. 

Flow  forth,  flow  unrestrained,  my  talc ! 


CANT.O  THIRD. 

TH*  HOsTKt,  oa  larif. 

I. 

Th*  livelong  day  Lord  Marmion  rode : 

The  mountain-path  the  Palmer  showed 

* [The  two  next  counirt*  an  not  in  t)x>  M8.] 

* ins.— *'  While  (till  with  mimic  hotU  of  «balb, 

AaoRi  "P<’tt  the  mmlmt  IcHx — 

Onwxrri  the  Sco(ti*b  Ikin  bore. 

The  »catter’d  Southron  flod  before.  "1 
I fSte  ootei  on  Tfie  Bue  </  St.  John,  in  the  Border  Minxtnl-  | 
n.anu;  and  the  Author’*  utroducUon  to  the  MiniueUy,  p.  5. 

} {hobert  Scott  of  Sandy knovr*.  the  grandfather  of  the  Poet.] 

I Opoa  reviains  the  Poem,  it  Mem*  proper  to  OHmUon  that  the 

liM*, 

**  WIhm  docot  iteoRaiHt  irngfat, 

Couaiit  vnh  equity  aoboochl 

bare  baea  uaconiciocutr  borrowed  (Vom  a pansfo  la  Drydea's 
bnatitU  epietk  to  John  Driden  of  Chrwterton.— IMS. 

J IMS.—”  The  aiudent,  fentleman.  and  taint.” 

,1V;  retenod  rentfemaa  alluded  to  waa  Mr.  John  Martio,  mi- 
■Hter  of  Mertouo,  it  which  pariah  Smailbolm  Tower  ia  aiuiatad.) 
**  IMS.— “Thitr  ffiieht  not  chooae  the  eaaier  road. 


They  miicfa^not  chooae  ite  eajt>r  road, 

WaverteyNo- 


Pur  ma»  a forarer  tutu  abroad”] 

I to  ” The  Biioe  of  Lammermoar. 


V iBee  ootea 
wla,*oL  iii 

nirharfllafe  of  Qifibrd  Uaa  about  Gnu  miloa  firom  naddiiw 


1^  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still, 

Where  stunted  bircbea  hid  the  rilL 
They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road,** 

For  the  Merae  forayera  were  abroad. 

Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey. 

Had  scarcely  failed  to  bar  their  way. 

Oft  on  the  trainnling  band,  from  crown 
Of  some  tall  clini  the  deer  looked  down ; 

On  wing  of  ict,  from  his  repose 

In  the  imep  heath,  the  black-cock  rose ; 

Sprung  from  tbe  gnrse  the  timid  roe, 

Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow; 

And  when  the  stony  path  began, 

By  which  the  tiuked  peak  they  wan, 

Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigtm. 

The  noon  had  long  been  passed  before 
They  gained  the  height  or  Lammermoor  ;t1 
Thence  winding  down  the  northern  way. 

Before  them,  at  the  closeof  day, 

Old  GifTord’s  lowers  and  hamlet  lay.tt 

II, 

No  summons  calls  them  to  tbe  tower. 

To  .spend  the  hospitable  hour. 

To  Scotland’s  camp  the  lord  was  gone; 

His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 

Dreaded  her  castle  to  unclose, 

So  late,  to  unknown  friends  or  foes. 

On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 

Before  a porcii,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bush  and  flagon  trimly  plac^ 

Lord  Marmion  drew  his  rem  : 

The  village  inn  seemed  large,  though  rude  :§S 
Its  cheerful  fire  and  hearty  food 
Might  well  relieve  his  train. 

Down  from  their  seats  the  horsemen  sprung 
With  jingling  ^mrs  the  court-yard  rung ; 

They  hind  their  horses  to  the  stall, 

For  forage,  food,  and  firing  call. 

And  vanous  clamour  fills  the  hall : 

Weighing  the  labour  with  the  cost. 

Toils  every  where  the  bustling  hosL 

m. 

Soon,  by  the  chimney’s  merry  blaze, 

Through  the  rude  hostel  might  you  gaze; 

Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nook  alooL. 

The  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 
Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 

Of  sca-fowl  dried,  and  solands  store, 

And  gaininona  of  the  tusky  boar. 

And  savoury  haunch  of  deer._ 

The  chimney  arch  projected  wide; 

Above,  around  it.  and  ocside. 

Were  tools  for  housewives’  hand ; 

Nor  wanted,  in  that  martial  day. 

The  implements  of  Scottish  fray 
The  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 

Beneath  its  shade,  the  place  of  state, 

On  oaken  settle  Marmion  sate, 

And  viewed  around  the  blazing  hearth, 

His  followers  mix  in  noisy  mirth  j 
Whom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 

From  ancient  vessels  rangw  aside. 

Full  actively  their  host  supplied. 

ton ; ckMOtoit  ia  Y paler  Houac,  the  teal  of  the  Mftniuiaof  Tw«od 
dale,  and  a little  rartlmr  up  the  atream,  which  deacenda  fremi  the 
hill*  of  Lammennuor,  are  the  retnaina  of  tbe  old  ceatle  of  the 

acrommotlatiuo*  ofe  Heuttiah  hutteliin,  arinn,  in  the 
mil  centary.  nmj  polk'ctwl  from  Pmitiur'*  admirable  tale  ot 
“Tbe  Friara  of  tbrwkk.’'  Lawder,  ” U»c  ray  oatleir,’’ 

aoerna  to  have  hveil  wry  comfortably ; and  hia  wife  decorated 
her  jH-ftiOn  with  aararbd  kittle,  ami  a Im‘1i  of  ailk  and  ailvur,  and 
rin>.''<  ujHW  her  fiupt.TJ* ; mat  li■n*t<’d  biir  paramour  with  relibit^ 
caiKiiH,  jyiriridyt;*.  and  Koideanx  wine.  At  lertal,  if  the  Scottiah 
inns  won-  not  yoo*!.  it  waa  not  for  want  of  encourayement  from 
the  leyisluiurc ; w|io.  so  early  a.s  the  reii;n  of  Jame*  I.,  not 
only  enacted,  that  in  all  boroiipha  aod  fair*  them  bo  hoatel- 
lamw.  hnviny  aiiible*  and  chaniln.’ra,  and  pruvirion  for  man  and 
home,  but  by  nnoiher  atatuic.  orHaimsl  that  no  man,  travelUiic 
on  bowe  or  liirit,  should  pmauniu  to  Iwlye  any  wliore  except  in 
tbe«<‘  hoiitcllariea ; and  ilmt  no  perwin,  *aw  inn  kee;>er*,  ahould 
receive  auclt  travel iera.  under  the  ijoiiatly  »if  forty  ahtlliniri  foe 
exiTi  winy  siirb  hoapitnlity.**  But,  in  spite  of  theae  prorident 
enactincnia,  the  Scottiah  iinatcla  are  but  indiflemnt,  and  atnn- 
lea  conlinuo  to  hud  roceptioa  in  tho  bouaee  of  indinrliiale 
• Jarnai  L Partkmmtl.  «p.  M j PatftaineDt  111.  cap.  66. 
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IV. 

Theire  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 

And  laughter  theirs  at  little  jest ; / 

And  oft  liord  Marmion  deigned  to  aid, 

And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made ; 

For  though,  with  men  of  high  degree, 

The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  ho. 

Yet,  trained  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier’s  hardy  heart. 

They  love  a captain  to  obaqr, 

Boisterous  as  March,  vet  fresh  as  May : 

With  open  hand,  and  brow  as  free. 

Lover  of  wine  and  minstrelsy ; 

Ever  the  first  to  scale  a tower. 

As  venturous  in  a lady’s  bower 
Such  buxom  chief  shall  lead  his  host 
From  India’s  tires  to  Zcmbla’s  frost. 

y. 

Resting  upon  his  pilgrim  stafl; 

Right  opposite  the  Palmer  stood ; 

His  inin  dark  visage  seen  but  halli 
Half  hidden  hy  his  hood. 

Still  fixed  on  Martnion  was  his  look, 
which  he,  who  ill  such  gaze  could  brook. 
Strove  by  a frown  to  (lucll ; 

But  not  for  that,  though  more  than  once 
Full  met  their  stem  encountering  glance* 

The  Palmer’s  visage  fell. 

VI. 

By  fits  less  frequent  from  the  crowd 
Was  heard  the  burst  of  laughter  loud  ; 

For  still,  as  eouire  and  archer  stared 
On  that  dark  race  and  matted  beard, 

Their  glee  and  game  declin’d. 

All  gazed  at  length  in  silence  drear. 

Unbroke,  save  when  in  comrade’s  ear 
Some  yeoman,  wondering  in  his  fear, 

Thus  whispered  forth  hts  mind : — 

“ Saint  Mary!  saw’st  thou  e’er  such  sight? 
How  pale  his  cheek,  his  eye  how  bright. 
Whene’er  the  fire-brand’s  fickle  light 
Glances  beneath  his  cowl ! 

Full  on  our  Lord  he  sets  his  eye ; 

For  his  best  paifrey,  w’ould  not  I 
Endure  that  sullen  scowl.” 

VII. 

But  Marmion,  as  to  chase  the  awe 
which  thus  had  quell’d  their  hearts,  who  saw 
The  ever- varying  fire-light  show 
That  figure  stern  and  face  of  wo, 

Now  called  upon  a squire 
Fitz-Eustac^  know’st  thou  not  some  lay, 
To  speed  the  lingering  night  away? 

We  slumber  by  the  fire." — 

VIII. 

'•  So  please  you,”  thus  the  youth  rejoined, 

**  Our  choicest  minstvel’s  left  behind. 

Ill  may  we  hope  to  please  your  car. 
Accustom’d  constant  strains  to  hear. 

The  harp  full  deftly  can  he  strike. 

And  wake  the  lover's  lute  alike; 

To  dear  Saint  V’aicntine,  no  thrush 
Sings  livelier  from  a spnng-tide  bush, 

No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 
More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. 

Wo  to  the  cause,  whate’er  it  be. 

Detains  from  us  his  melody, 

Lavish’d,  on  rocks,  and  billows  stem. 

Or  duller  monks  of  Lindisfame. 

Now  must  I venture,  ns  I may. 

To  sing  his  favourite  roundelay.” 

IX. 

A mellow  voice  Fitz-Eustace  had. 

The  air  he  chose  was  wild  and  sad : 

Such  have  I heard,  in  Scottish  land, 

Rise  from  the  busy  harvest  band, 

When  falls  before  the  mountaineer. 

On  lowland  plains,  the  ripened  ear. 

Now  one  shrill  voice  the  notes  prolong. 

Now  a wild  chorus  swells  the  song: 

Oft  have  I listened,  and  stood  still, 

As  k came  soften’d  up  the  hill, 

* [MS.—*'  Full  oiet  their  eye*'  encouaterins  rlsnoo."| 


And  deem’d  it  the  lament  of  men 
Who  languish’d  for  their  native  glen ; 

And  thought  how  sad  would  be  such  sound. 
On  Susciuehannah's  swampy  CTOund, 
Kentucky’s  wood-encumber'd  Drake, 

Or  wild  Ontario’s  boundless  lake, 

Where  heart-sick  exiles,  in  the  strain. 
Recall’d  fair  Scotland's  hills  again  t 

X. 

SONG. 

Where  shall  the  lover  rest. 

Whom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden’s  breast. 

Parted  for  ever  ? 

Where,  through  groves  deep  and  high, 
Sounds  the  far  billow. 

Where  early  violets  die. 

Under  the  willow. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

Ther&  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  arc  laving; 

There,  while  the  tempests  sway. 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving ; 

There,  thy  rest  snalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever, 

Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O never ! 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.  Never  O never  I 

XI. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rest. 

He,  the  deceiver, 

Who  could  win  maiden’s  breast. 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  ? 

In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flyina 
Where  mingles  war’s  rattle 
With  groans  of  the  dying. 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 
O’er  the  fal at;- hearted  ; 

His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap. 

Ere  life  be  parted, 
shame  and  dishonour  sit 
By  his  grave  ever ; 

Blessing  shall  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O never ! 

CHORUS. 

Eleu  loro,  &c.  Never,  O never  I 

XII. 

It  censed,  the  melancholy  sound. 

And  silence  sunk  on  all  around. 

The  air  was  sad ; but  sadder  still 
It  fell  on  Mannion’s  ear, 

And  plain’d  as  if  disgrace  and  ill. 

And  shameful  death,  wen*  near 
He  drew  his  mantle  past  his  face. 

Between  it  and  the  band. 

And  restinl  nnth  his  head  a space, 
Reclining  on  his  hand. 

His  thoughts  1 scan  not : but  I ween. 

That,  could  their  import  have  been  seen, 
'The  meanest  groom  in  all  the  hall. 

That  e’er  tied  courser  to  a stall, 

Would  scarce  have  wished  to  be  their  prey. 
For  Lutterward  and  Fontenayc. 

XIII. 

High  minds,  of  native  pride  and  forc& 

Most  deeply  feel  thy  pangs,  Remorse ! 

Fear,  for  their  scourge,  mean  villains  have, 
Thou  art  the  torturer  of  the  brave ! 

Yet  fatal  strength  they  boast  to  steel 
Their  minds  to  bear  the  wounds  they  feel. 
Even  while  they,  writhe  beneath  the  smart 
Of  civil  conflict  in  the  heart. 

For  soon  Lord  Marmion  raised  his  head, 
And,  smiling,  to  Fitz-Eustace  said,— 
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“ h it  not  Strang,  that,  as  ye  san^ 
Seem’d  in  mine  ear  a death-peal  rung, 
Soebts  in  nunneries  thev  toll 
For  some  departing  sister  a soul  1 
Say,  what  may  inis  portend  I” — 
Then  first  the  Palmer  silence  broke, 
(The  lirelong  day  he  had  not  spoke,) 
"The  death  of  a dear  friend.”* 


xrv. 

Mannion,  whose  steady  heart  and  eye 
Ne'er  Rang’d  in  worst  extremity  : 

Mannion,  whose  soul  could  scantly  brook, 
Etco  from  bis  king,  a haughty  look  :t 
WhoK  accent  of  command  controll’d. 

In  camps,  (he  boldest  of  the  bold— 

Thought,  look,  and  utterance,  failed  him  now, 
Fallen  was  his  glance,  and  flushed  bis  brow : 
For  either  in  the  ton& 

Or  aomething  in  the  Palmer’s  look, 

So  foil  upon  nis  conscience  strook, 

That  answer  he  found  none. 

Thos  oft  it  baps,  that  when  within 
Ikey  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A father  daunts  the  brave : 

A fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise. 

And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes 
Bobre  their  meanest  slave. 


XV. 

Well  might  he  falter!— by  his  aid 
Was  Constance  Beverley  betray’d } 

Not  that  he  augur’d  of  the  doom, 

Which  on  the  living  closed  the  toinb : 

Bnt,  tired  to  hear  the  deaerate  maidt 
Thnetien  by  turns,  beseech,  upbraid : 

And  wroth,  because  in  wild  despair,) 

She  practised  on  the  life  of  Clare ; 
m fogitive  the  church  he  gave, 

Th«^  not  a victiin,  but  a slave ; * 

Anddeetned  restraint  in  convent  strange 
W«ikl  bide  her  wrongs,  and  her  revenge. 
Htmtelf  proud  Henry s favourite  p>eer, 

Hdd  Romish  thunders  idle  fear, 

Secare  his  pardon  he  mmht  hold, 

For  some  slight  mulct  of  penance  gold. 

™s  judging,  he  gave  secret  way. 

When  the  stem  pnests  surpris’d  their  prey. 
Hit  train  but  deem’d  the  favourite  page 
Wm  left  behind,  to  spare  his  age ; 
w other  if  they  deemed,  none  tlared 
^mutter what  he  thought  and  heard: 

Wo  to  the  vassal,  who  durst  pry 
Into  Lord  Mannion’s  privacy ! 

Hit  conscience  slept— he  deem’d  her  well, 
Andaafe  secur’d  in  distant  cell : 
wt.  wakened  by  her  favourite  lay, 

Am  that  strange  Palmer’s  boding  say, 

^at  fell  so  ominous  and  drear, 
jNl  on  the  object  of  his  fear, 

To^  remorse’s  venom’d  throes, 

Da«  tales  of  convent  vengeance  rose ; 

And  Constancy  late  betray’d  and  scorn’d, 
All  loTely  on  his  soul  return’d ; 
wely  as  when,  at  treacherous  call. 

She  left  her  convent's  peaceful  wall, 


Crimsoned  with  shame,  with  terror  mute, 
Dreading  alike  escape,  pursuit, 

Till  love,  victorious  o’er  alarms. 

Hid  fears  and  blushes  in  his  arms. 

XVII. 

” Alas  1"  he  thought,  ” how  changed  that  mien  I 
How  changed  these  timid  looks  have  been,ll 
Since  years  of  guilt,  and  of  disguise. 

Have  steeled  her  brow,  and  armed  her  eyes  I 

No  more  of  virgin  terror, speaks 

The  blood  that  mantles  in  her  cheeks ; 

Fierce  and  unfeminine,  are  there, 

Frenzy  for  joy,  for  grief  despair ; 

And  I the  cause— for  whom  were  given 
Her  peace  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  heaven ! — 
Would^”  thought  he,  as  the  picture  grows, 

" I on  Its  stalk  had  left  the  rose  I 
Or,  why  should  man’s  success  remove 
The  vety  charms  that  wake  his  love!— 

Her  convent’s  peaceful  solitude 
Is  now  a prison  harsh  and  rude . 

And,  pent  within  the  narrow  cell, 

How  will  her  spirit  chafe  and  swell  1 
How  brook  the  stern  monastic  laws! 

The  penance  how— and  I the  cause  !— 

Vigil  atid  scourge — perchance  even  worse  1” — 
Ami  twire  he  rose  to  cry.  ” to  horse  1” 

And  twice  his  sovereign’s  mandate  came, 

Like  damp  upon  a kindling  flame ; 

And  twice  he  thought,  “ Gave  I not  charge 
She  Hhould  be  safe,  though  nut  at  largo  1 
They  durst  not,  for  their  island,  shrra 
One  golden  rin^et  from  her  head.”— 

XVIII. 

While  thus  in  Manniqn’s  bosom  strove 
Repentance  and  reviving  love, 

Like  whirlwinds  whose  contending  sway 
I’ve  seen  Loch  Vennachar  obey, 

Their  host,  the  Palmers  speech  had  heard, 

And,  talkative,  took  up  the  word  ;— 

‘‘  Ay,  reverend  Pilgrim,  you,  who  alr^ 

From  Scotland’s  simple  land  away, IT 
To  visit  realms  afar, 

Full  often  learn  the  art  to  know 
Of  future  weal,  or  future  wo. 

By  word,  or  sign,  or  star ; 

Yet  might  a knight  his  fortune  hear 
If  kni^t-like,  he  despises  fear, 

N^qt  far  from  hence;— if  fathers  old 
Aright  our  hamlei-legcnd  told.” — 

These  broken  words  the  menials  move, 

(For  marvels  still  the  vulgar  love;) 

And,  Marmion  giving  license  cold, 

His  tale  the  host  thus  gladly  told : — 

XIX 

THE  host’s  talk. 

” A clerk  could  tell  what  years  have  flown 
Since  Alexander  filled  our  throne, 

(Third  monarch  of  that  warlike  name,) 

And  eke  the  time  when  here  became 
To  seek  Sir  Hugo,  then  our  lord  ; 

A braver  never  drew  a sword  ; 

A wiser  never,  at  the  hour 
Of  midnight,  spoke  the  word  of  power: 


^ other  umeM  to  which  feithrul  credit  i>  fHvona  moog 
J *5*?“  PeoMnUy,  i«  whit  u called  Ihe  “ dcad-lxjll,"  «- 
^ oir  friend  James  Hogv.  to  >>e  tlial  tinkling  in  Uie  mis 
g»  cuontrr  people  regard  as  tlw  •(.•cret  intelligence  of 
Incad's  deoMse.  He  tolls  a storr  to  the  purpose  in  the 
■«»»  Bard,”  p.  as. 

1"  0 MX,  ^ dark,  *n*  I heard  (he  dewthdl  I 

^ M’tdirmgssxuoderrarKi'wdncr  tee.” 

^ dead-bell  is  meant  a tinkling  in  the  ears,  which  our 
r**¥^r.  «8  the  ooootrr  regard  as  a secret  intelligence  of  some 
dwMsa.  Thus  Uus  natural  occurrence  strikes  many 
T~aj2J«»ti!iow  awe.  This  onninds  me  of  a trifling  anec- 
•■w  I will  here  relate  u an  mstanre  .—-Our  tw(*  servant 
gmuteedio  m an  etraod  of  their  own.  one  night  nfh-r  sunper, 
••oaOMderable  distance,  from  which  F strove  to  penuade  them, 
iM  prevail.  8o,  after  going  to  Ihe  apnrtiwnl  where  I 
yt,  I took  a drinking-ihui.  antT.  coming  rlooc  U>  the  hack  of 
2“*>r.  made  two  or  wee  sweepa  round  the  liiia  of  the  glatt 
which  canted  a loud  shrill  sound.  I then  over- 
following  dialogue  i— ‘ B.  Ah,  mercy  I the  dead-bell 
^ ■•VI  my  head  jost  now  with  such  a koeU  ta  I never 


heard.’—'  I.  I heard  it  loo.’—'  B.  Did  you  indeed?  That  is  re- 
markable. I never  knew  of  two  luwiing  it  at  Uie  samotime  be- 
fore /.  We  will  not  go  to  Miihtehopu  to-night.'—’  B.  i wo*lld 
not  go  for  all  the  world,  i shall  warrant  it  u my  poor  brtrthwr 
Wat ; who  known  what  those  wild  Irtshea  may  have  doM  to 
him  V Hooo'8  Mountain  Bard.  Sd  Edit  p.  31,  as.) 

♦ IMS.—”  Marmion.  whoao  pride  f 
Whose  hauphty  soul  f 
Even  from  his  King,  a scornful  look."! 

: IMS.—”  But  tired  to  bear  the /urfotie  maid.”] 
i 1M8-— " /licensed,  because  in  wild  despair.” 

I Tlie  MS-  roads  u 

Since  flerrer  paisions  wild  and  high. 

Have  flushed  her  cheek  with  deeper  dye, 

And  years  of  guilt,  and  ofdisgiiiae, 

Have  steel'd  her  brow,  and  arm'd  her  eyes 
And  t the  cause— for  whom  were  ghreo 
Her  pence  on  earth,  her  hopes  in  hcaveo  I— 

How  will  her  ardent  spirit  swell. 

And  chafe  within  the  narrow  cell  I”] 
f (Ma— *'  Piom  thit  plaitt  ainiple  hu>d  away.”l 
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The  same,  whom  ancient  records  call 
The  founcter  of  the  Goblin-Hall.* 

I would,  Sir  Knight,  your  longer  stay 
Gave  you  that  cavern  to  survey. 

Of  lofty  roof,  and  ample  size, 

Beneath  the  castle  deep  it  lies: 

To  hew  the  living  rock  profound. 

The  door  to  pave,  the  arch  to  round, 

There  never  toiled  a mortal  arm. 

It  all  was  wrought  by  word  and  charm; 
And  1 have  heard  my  grandsire  say, 

That  the  wild  clamour  and  aflray 
Of  those  dread  artisans  of  hell. 

Who  laboured  under  Hugo’s  spell. 

Sounded  as  loud  as  ocean's  war, 

Among  the  caverns  of  Dunbar. 

XX. 

“ The  King  Lord  Gifford’s  castle  soi^ht. 
Deep  labouring  with  uncertain  thougm ; 
Even  then  he  muster’d  all  his  host. 

To  meet  upon  the  western  coast : 

For  Norse  and  Danish  galleys  plied 
Their  oars  within  the  Fnth  of  Clyde. 

There  floated  Haco’s  banner  trim,t 
Above  Norweyan  warriors  grim,t 
Savage  of  heart,  and  large  of  limb ; 
Threatening  both  continent  and  isle, 

Bute,  Arran,  Cunningham,  and  Kyle. 

Lord  Gifford,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 
Heard  .■Alexander’s  bugle  sound, 

And  tarri^  not  his  garb  to  change. 

Hut,  in  his  wizard  habit  strange,§ 

Came  forth,— a quaint  and  fearful  sight ; 

His  mantle  lined  with  fox-skins  white; 

His  high  and  w’rinkled  forehead  bore 
A pointed  cap,  such  ns  of  yore  _ 

Clerks  say  that  Pharaoh’s  magi  wore: 

His  shoes  were  marked  with  cross  and  spell, 

Upon  his  breast  a pentaclc  ;ll 

His  zone,  of  virgin  parchment  tiiin, 

Or,  as  some  tell,  of  dead-man’s  skin, 

Bore  many  a planetary  sign. 

Combust,  and  rctrogade,  and  trine  ;1T 
And  in  his  hand  he  held,  prepared, 

A naked  sword  without  a guard. 

XXL 

“ Dire  dealings  with  the  fiendish  race 
Had  marked  strange  lines  upon  his  face 
Vigil  and  fast  had  worti  him  grim, 

His  eyesight  dazzled  seemed,  and  dim, 

As  one  unused  to  upper  day  ; 

Even  his  ow’n  menials  with  dismay 


Beheld,  Sir  Kni^t^  the  grisly  aire, 

In  his  unwontwT  wild  attire; 

Unwonted,— for  traditions  run, 

He  seldom  thus  beheld  the  sun. 

‘ I know,’  he  said, — his  voice  was  hoarse, 
And  broken  seemM  its  hollow  force,— 

‘ 1 know  the  cause,  although  untold. 

Why  the  King  sucks  his  vassal’s  hold: 
Vainly  from  me  my  liege  would  know 
His  kingdom’s  future  weal  or  wo ; 

Hut  yet.  if  strong  his  arm  and  heart, 

His  courage  may  do  more  than  art. 

XXII. 

“ ' Of  middle  air  the  denions  proud. 

Who  ride  upon  the  racking  cloud, 

Can  read,  in  fixed  or  wandering  star. 

The  issue  of  events  afar  ; 

Hut  still  their  sullen  md  withhold. 

Save  when  by  mightier  force  controlled. 
Such  late  I summoned  to  my  hall : 

And  though  so  potent  was  the  call 
That  scarce  the  deepest  nook  of  hell 
I deemed  a refuge  from  the  spell. 

Yet,  obstinate  in  silence  still. 

The  haughty  demon  mocks  my  skill. 

Hut  thou,— who  little  know’st  thy  might, 

As  born  upon  that  blessed  night, •• 

When  yawning  graves,  and  dying  groan, 
Proclaim’d  hell’s  empire  overthrown,— 

With  untaught  valour  shalt  compel 
Ilcs;)onse  denied  to  magic  spell.’— tt 
‘ firamercy,’  quoth  our  monarch  free, 

' Place  him  but  front  to  front  with  m& 

And,  by  thi^ood  and  honoured  brand. 

The  gift  of  Cmur-de- Lion’s  hand,— 

Sootniy  I swear,  that,  tide  what  tide, 

Thu  demon  shall  a btifiet  bide.’tt 
His  liearing  bold  the  wizard  viewed. 

And  thus,  well  pleased,  his  speech  renewed:— 
‘ There  spoke  the  blood  of  Malcolm !— mark: 
Forth  pacing  hence,  at  midnight  dark. 

The  rampart  si^ek,  whose  circling  crownM 
Crests  the  ascent  of  yonder  down; 

A southern  entrance  shalt  thou  find 
There  halt,  and  there  thy  bugle  wind 
y\nd  trust  thine  elfin  foe  to  see, 

III  guise  of  thy  worst  enemy: 

Couch  then  thy  lance,  and  spur  thy  steed— 
TTpon  him  ! and  Saint  Oeorge  to  speed ! 

If  he  go  down,  thou  soon  shalt  know 
Whate’er  these  airy  sprites  can  showr— 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee  in  the  strife, 

I am  no  warrant  for  thy  life.’ 


* A vaiilUnl  hall  under  Utc  ancient  caatlc  of  GifTord,  or  Ymtor, 

(for  it  bean  either  nanio  indiffl'runtljr,)  the  conitruction  of  wliicli 
has,  from  a very  remote  period,  been  ascribed  to  nintpe.  'i'ho 
SUtistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Garvald  and  liaro  gives  the 
foUowinf  account  of  the  present  stale  of  this  ensile  and  apoit- 
mcnl:  Uiun  a |>eniiuula.  iumiod  by  the  water  of  Hopes  on  dm 

cast,  and  a lane  rivulet  on  the  west,  stands  the  ancient  coslir  of 
Yester.  8ir  Davki  Dalrymplo.  in  his  annals,  relates,  that  * Huirh 
Gifford  de  Yester  died  in  1307 ; that  in  bis  castle  there  was  a ca- 
pacioiu  cavern,  formed  bv  mafkaJ  ort^  and  called  in  the  country, 
Boliall,  i.  e.  Hobcoblin  tiaU.’  A stair  of  twonty-fuur  steps  le<i 
down  to  this  apartment ; which  is  a Inrtre  ana  spacious  hall, 
with  an  arched  roof;  and  llroujh  it  hath  stood  for  so  many  cr-n- 
turies,  and  been  eiimsed  to  the  eitcmal  air  Ibr  a period  of  fifly 
Of  sixty  yean,  it  is  still  as  firm  and  entire  as  if  it  l>ad  only  stood 
a few  years.  From  the  floor  of  this  hall,  anotlier  stair  of  thirty- 
six  sb>p8  loads  down  to  a pit  which  hath  a cummuitication  with 
Hopes- water.  A frrat  part  of  the  walls  of  this  larre  and  anrj(<nl 
castle  are  still  standinr  There  is  a tradition,  that  the  castle  of 
Yester  was  the  last  fhrtificatKin  in  Uus  oountry  that  surrendered 
to  General  Gray,  sent  into  Hcotland  bv  Protector  Somcisot.'' 
BtatUtical  Account,  vol.  xiii.  I have  only  to  aild.  that,  in  1737 
the  GoMtn  Hall  was  Icnanteil  by  llie  Marquis  of  Tweeiialo’f  fal 
eoner.  as  I learn  fVnm  a i»oera  by  Boyso.  entitled  “ Retirement,’ 
written  upon  visitins  Yester.  It  is  now  rendered  inaccessible  bj 
the  fall  of  the  stair. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple’i  authority  for  the  anecdote  h in  Fordua 
whose  words  are.—  A.  D.  mcclxvil  Hugo  Oiffbrd  de  Yeelet 
tnoritur;  euit$e  caetrum,  vel  ealtem  caveam,  et  dongtonem, 
arte  damonica  anttqwz  retationee  ferunt  fabrifactae : nan 
ibidem  babetur  mirabilie  epecue  eubterraneue,  opere  miriflee 
enutniaue,  magno  terrarum  rpatto  protelatue,  out  commw 
niter  bo^bali.  apvetlatu*  esr.”  Lib.  x.  cap.  91.-^  Davki  con- 
lectures,  that  Hiifh  do  Oilibnl  must  either  have  boon  a very  wist 
man,  or  a irroot  opiirrasor. 

* In  I9i3,  Haco,  kina  ofNorway,  came  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
with  a poworAil  annament.  ana  made  a desooot  at  Largs,  in 


and  form  of  tlieir  voeUnenU. 


, Avrshiro.  Hero  ho  was  encountered  ami  defeated,  on 
toiler,  by  Alexander  III.  Haco  rnlr«'atod  to  Orkney,  nom  m 
dic»l  soon  after  this  dismro  to  his  arms.  There  tie  stmow- 
I inc,  near  the  place  of  ItaUJe,  many  barrows,  spine  of 
I vinx  hewi  otieiicd,  were  found,  as  usual,  to  contain  bonsi  sM  ene- 

I (MS.—  ' There  floated  Haen't  banner  grim, 

O'er  ficTw*  of  heart  and  large  of  limb.”].  . . 

i " Mojririans,as  is  well  known,  were  verycurMW m 
id  fomi  of  tlicir  voeUnenU.  Tlieir  cans  are  oval,  wjw* 
mills,  witii  lappets  on  each  side,  ami  fur  within  TMr 
are  long,  ami  flirred  with  fox  skins,  under  which  they 
Mmu-nt,  reaeJiing  to  tiio  knee.  Their  girdles  are  infW 
briMid,  and  have  many  caboJistical  names,  with  cjnsseifcmnj 
and  circles  inscribed  on  them.  Tlieir  shoes  shmiW  w of  ^ 
set  leatiwr,  with  a cross  rut  upon  them.  Theh  knives 
gcr  fo-diion  j and  their  swords  hove  ncitlierruinJ  nor  sesnosiw 
See  thoae,  niul  many  other  fiarliculart.  in  the  discouwe 
imr  dorils  and  siiiritt.  annexed  to  Reginald  Seolt'i  DUCOftnfv 
Wltchcruft,  edition  If89.  — 

I " A pentaclc  is  a piece  of  fine  linen,  folded  with 
accortling  to  the  five  senses,  and  suttahly  inscribed 

ters.  This  the  magician  extends  towanis  the  spintt  . 
invokes,  when  they  are  stiilibom  and  relwlliiw,  md  twuK  ^ 
conformnJile  unto  the  ci*n.’monics  and  riles  of  magie. 
dtscoumes,  ftc.  above  meniioneil,  p.  M. 

TT  IMS.—"  Bare  many  a character  and  sign. 

Of  planets  retrograde  ami  trine.  "1  

••  It  it  a popular  article  of  Ailh,  that  th<W ntn 
Christmas,  or  Got^  FriidBy,  have  the  power  of 
even  of  commanding  them.  The  Spsininrds  Imputed 
ami  liownrast  looks  of  their  Philip  IL,  to  the  disagtaeem* 
to  which  this  privilege  subjected  niin.  , 

77  IMS.— “ with  untau^t  valour  mayst  compel 
What  is  deniM  to  magie  spell.’') 

II  IMS.—’* Dicker  and  b«j^ heshiU) 

« IMS.-" Seek old 
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XXIII. 

“Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  did  riim, 

Alone,  and  armed,  forth  rode  the  King 
To  that  old  camp’s  deserted  round  :* 

Sir  Knight,  you  well  niicht  mark  the  mound. 
Left  hand  the  town, — the  Pictish  race, 

The  trench,  long  since,  in  blood  did  trace  ; 
The  moor  around  is  brown  and  bare. 

The  space  within  is  green  and  fair, 
ihe  spot  our  village  children  know. 

For  there  the  earliest  wild  flowers  grow ; 

But  wo  betide  the  wandering  wight. 

That  treads  its  circle  in  the  night ! 

The  breadth  across,  a bowshot  clear. 

Gives  ample  space  for  full  career ; 

Opposed  to  the  four  points  of  heaven, 
four  deep  gapes  are  entrance  given. 

The  southernmost  our  Monarch  past,t 
Halted,  and  blew  a galjant  blast ; 

And  on  the  north,  within  the  ring, 

Aroear’d  the  form  of  England’s  King, 

W^o  thet^  a thousand  leagues  afar. 

In  Palestine  waged  holv  war  : 

Yet  arms  like  England's  did  he  wield. 

Alike  the  leopards  in  the  shield, 

Alike  his  Syrian  courser’s  frame. 

The  rider’s  length  of  limb  the  same : 

Long  afterwards  did  Scotland  know, 

Fell  Edwardt  was  her  deadliest  foe. 

XXIV. 

“ The  vision  made  our  Monarch  start. 

But  soon  he  manned  his  noble  heart. 

And,  in  the  first  career  they  ran. 

The  Elfin  Knight  fell,  horse  ana  man; 

Yet  did  a splinter  of  his  lance 
Through  Alexander’s  visor  glance. 

And  raised  the  skin— a puny  wound. 

The  King,  light  leaping  to  the  ground, 


With  naked  blade  his  phantom  foe 
Compelled  the  future  war  to  show. 

Of  large  he  saw  the  glorious  plain. 

Where  still  gigantic  bones  remain, 

Memorial  of  the  Danish  war ; 

Himmlf  he  saw,  amid  the  field, 

On  high  his  brandish’d  war-axe  wield. 

And  strike  proud  Haco  from  his  car. 

While  all  around  the  shadowy  Kings 
Denmark's  grim  ravens  cowered  their  wings. 
’Tis  said,  that,  in  that  awful  night. 

Remoter  visions  met  his  sight, 

Fore-showing  future  conquests  far, 5 
When  our  sons’  sons  wage  northern  war; 

A royal  city,  tower,  and  spire. 

Redden’d  the  midnight  sky  with  fire, 

And  shouting  crews  her  navy  bore. 
Triumphant  to  the  victor  shore,!! 

Such  signs  may  learned  clerks  explain. 

They  pass  the  wit  of  simple  swain. 

XXV. 

“ The  joyful  King  turned  home  again. 
Headed  nis  host,  and  quelled  the  Dane ; 

But  yearly,  when  returned  the  night 
Of  his  strange  combat  with  the  sprite. 

His  wound  must  bleed  and  smart ; 

Lord  Giflbrd  then,  would  gibing  say, 

‘ Bold  as  ye  were,  my  liege,  ye  pay 
The  penance  of  your  start.’ 

Long  since,  beneath  Dunfermline’s  nave, 
King  Alexander  fills  his  grave; 

Our  lady  give  him  rest ! 

Yet  still  the  knightly  snear  and  shield 
The  Elfin  Warrior  (lotli  wield. 

Upon  the  brown  hill’s  breast  :1T 
And  many  a knight  hath  proved  his  chance. 
In  the  charmed  ring  to  break  a lance. 


• UHJ-— '*  Alone,  and  arm'd,  rodt  firth  the  Kin* 

Tu  that  encanipmeiit'a  tunintod  nMiiid.” 
t fM8. — “Ttie  MHitiieni  tale  «iur  Monarch  iKut.''] 

! Edward  I..  famamed  Lonoimnkii. 
f (At8l— “ To  be  rull'dlcd  in  lini«M  afar. 

When  our  ions'  ioni  wave  northern  war ; 

A royal  city’s  Uiwrrv  and  *pin>« 

Redden’d  the  niiilnitht  sky  with  fimi. 

And  ihoutint  crews  her  navy  l>oro. 

IViuioplianl,  fiuni  the  vttJKjunJi'd  shorn.") 

I TFor  an  account  of  the  exiioditioii  to  Copenhaeen  in  tSOI,  see 
Sootbry’s  Life  of  Nelson,  chap.  vii.  I 
f Tm  fttllowiitf  extract  from  the  essay  upon  the  fairy  su|s’rsli- 
tioiia,  ia  “The  MilwUelijr  of  lhi>  Sootliih  Bonier,"  will  show 
whwicje  many  of  the  uartieular*  of  the  romlsit  Alex- 

aader  m and  the  GobUu  Knitht  are  derived : 

Csrraae  of  Tilbury  tOtia  Imverfal.  up.  Script,  rer.  Brutu- 
Vic.  »uL  i p.  7S7.)  rclatei  the  Iblkmint  |>o|silHr  story  rsKironiin* 
a feiry  kiii|iit : "Oab^  a bold  and  powerliii  haroii.  \isi(e<l  n no- 
Ma  feinily  m the  vicinity  of  WandhHmrv.  in  ils-  lushoi>rir  of  Kly. 
Aaona  other  itohea  related  in  the  social  rirrleof  lus  fni'iids,  who, 
to  cuitom,  amused  each  utlier  hy  repeaiiiir  iinci,-iit 
taiae  and  traditioni,  he  was  inlormerl,  that  if  any  knithi.  unat- 
f iVd  entered  an  adjacent  plain  by  mounlutlil.  and  chalicnitrd 
aa  adveraary  to  appear,  he  would  Lo  immcili.'itely  enrounlervd 
hy  a ipiht  in  the  Tofm  of  a knitht  Oslwn  resolved  to  make  the 
expoimrat,  and  act  oat  attended  hy  a sinrle  iwiuire.  wIkuii  hi!  or- 
dreed  to  remain  witbuot  the  limits  of  tlic  iilaiii,  wlucli  was  sur- 
eoanded  by  an  ancient  inUvmchmeiiL  On  rcpeaiini:  the  rlial- 
knpr.  he  wax  instantly  anailed  by  an  advenmry,  w hom  heiiuick- 
VaaBoned.  and  ieized  the  reins  of  his  stisd.  niiniie  (his  o|s>- 
raliMi.  faia  cfiottly  opponent  siminf  up.  and  dartinr  hu  «pi;nr.  like 
a javelin,  at  Osbert,  womided  liim  in  tlie  thiirh.  OsIh.tI  rr'iuim><l 
in  tiiumpb  with  the  borso,  which  he  cumniitleil  to  llie  cure  of  his 
tenanU.  The  horse  woa  of  a tabic  eoksir,  as  well  ns  liis  whole 
acoautrements,  and  apparently  of  ttenl  Is-niity  and  vicour.  Mu 
tereatood  with  his  keeper  till  cock-crawint,  wIm’ii,  with  ryes 
IWan*  fire,  be  reared,  ipunicd  the  trooiid,  ami  vaiiishid.  On 
dMBrnunt  himself.  Otbert  pcrcciveil  titat  hu  was  wuuiidisl,  and 
thatsoeafhis  tteel-hoola  was  full  rifhliKid."  UerTatc aikU,  tliat. 
“ailaac  as  be  lived,  the  scar  of  bis  wound  o|>«ii<*<l  nfr<«h  on  the 
tooirefnrTaf  tfaceve  on  which  he  cncouniereil  the  spirit."— Isias 
fiirtanate  was  the  tallant  Botiemian  knitht.  who.  travelliiu;  hy 
■Cht  with  a einflc  companion,  " came  in  si*ht  of  a fairy  l.ost.  ar- 
toyed  onder  ditidayed  bannera.  Despin n*  the  rcmou'tranrrH  of 
kii  fiimd.  the  knitht  pricked  ferward  to  break  a laiirn  with  a 
ekassptao,  who  advancra  from  the  ranks,  apparently  in  defiaoee. 
Hi*  companion  beheld  the  Bohemian  overthrown,  horse  and  man, 
by  has  aerial  advefsaiy ; and  ratumina  to  the  spot  next  mumint, 
wfaond  the  mantled  corpses  of  the  knitht  and  hit  steed."— /fi- 
erwreJn  ^ Biened  Angela. p SM. 

BesiOM  these  instances  of  Elfin  chivalry  above  rjuoterl,  many 
stkefs  mixht  bo  alleted  in  support  of  eroployint  fairy  marhjiu>ry 
kllre  manner.  The  (brent  of  Girnmore  in  tlic  north  liu'hlaiids, 
it  bebaved  tu  be  haunted  by  a spirit  called  IJutm-drarir,  in  the 
Sirty  of  aa  ancieat  warrior,  havint  a bloody  hand,  from  which 
be  takas  his  name.  He  iiussts  own  those  with  wImuii  he  in*-eta 
dsiiv  batUo  with  him ; and  tbo  dertyman,  who  inak<«i  up  an  ac- 


count of  the  district,  extant  in  the  Macfarlane  MS.,  in  the  Advo- 
cates* Library,  rravely  assuros  us,  that,  in  his  time,  Lham-dearg 
foutht  with  three  brothers  wliom  he  mot  in  his  w alk,  none  of 
whom  lont  survived  tlie  fhostly  contlicl.  Barclay,  in  his  " Eu- 
phormion.'*  rives  a tinrular  account  of  an  officer,  who  had  ven- 
tured, with  his  servant,  rather  tu  intrude  U|K>n  a haunted  hmisc, 
in  a town  in  Flanders,  than  to  init  up  with  worse  quarters  else- 
where. A tier  lakinr  tlie  usiinl  precautions  of  providinr  fires, 
litliU,  and  arms,  they  watchiHi  till  midnitht,  when,  behold  I the 
severed  arm  of  a man  dropiied  from  tho  ceilin* ; this  was  fol- 
lowed hr  (he  levs,  the  other  arm,  the  trunk,  and  the  head  of  the 
body,  all  separately.  The  memlx*rs  rolled  lorether,  united  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  tht*  astonishi-d  soldiers,  and  formed  a 
irirantic  waniur,  wiio  defied  th«;m  both  to  combat  Their  blows, 
altiMMirh  they  |ienetrn(cd  tlie  braly.  and  amiMitated  tl^  limbs  of 
their  strontr  aiitatonist,  liad,  as  the  reader  may  easily  believe, 
little  effect  on  an  enemy  who  possesseil  such  powers  of  stilfunion  ; 
nor  did  hu  eflbrts  make  more  etfectuni  impression  u|Min  them. 
How  tho  combat  temiinated  I do  not  exactly  remember,  and 
bare  not  the  IsNik  hy  me  ; but  I think  the  s|pirit  made  to  the  in- 
truders on  his  mansion  the  usual  pro|iosnl.  that  they  should  re- 
nounce their  redemption  ; which  bnn*  declined,  be  was  oblifcd 
to  retreat 

The  most  sintular  tale  of  the  kind  is  contained  in  an  extract 
communicated  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  in 
the  bishopric,  who  copied  it  from  a MB.  rH>te  in  a copy  of  Bur- 
ihotjre  " On  the  Nature  of  Spirits."  8vo.  1694,  which  had  been 
the  prri|)erty  of  tlio  late  Mr.  Gill,  attorney  feneral  to  Ecerton, 
biKhnn  of  Durham.  " It  was  not,"  says  my  olilivine  airrespond- 
ent.  '■  in  Mr  Gill’s  otm  hand,  but  probably  a hundriMl  years  older, 
and  was  said  to  ho.  E libro  Convent.  Dunelm.  par  T.  C.  ex- 
tract. whom  I lielievo  to  have  h»*cn  Thomas  Cradocke,  Esq.,  bar- 
rister. wim  h«’id  several  offices  under  the  see  of  Durham  a hiin- 
dr«*d  years  aco.  Mr.  Gill  was  jwissesscd  of  most  of  his  manu- 
scripts” The  extract  which,  in  fact,  suwested  tlie  introduclion 
of  the  tale  into  the  (iresent  poem,  nins  tims : 

" Kern  miram  hujiismodi  qua*  nustris  temporibus  eveiiit.  taste 
viro  notiili  an  fide  dnrnissimo.  enarrnre  baud  pitehit  Rndiilplius 
Bulmer,  cum  o ensiris.  qiiai  tunc  temporis  pro|i«  Norham  posita 
erant.  oblectationis  causa,  exiisset,  ae.  in  ulteriore  'I'uedse  ri|ia 
pravlam  cum  ranibus  lenornriis  insequerntur,  forte  cum  .Scolo 
quodam  nobili,  sibi  antenac  ut  vid<-botur,  familiariter  cotnito, 
coni^siu  eat ; ac.  ut  fas  erat  inter  inimioos.  flotraiite  hello,  bre- 
vissima  intorratationis  mom  interposita,  altemlou  invieem  inci- 
tatorursu  infest  is  animis  petierc.  Noster.  primo  occiirsu,  equo 
pr»  acerrimo  hostis  impetu  labante.  in  terrani  evrrsus  p»'ctor» 
ot  caiate  lasso,  saniruinem,  mortun  similis,  cvomidial-  Quem  ut 
•nowre  hahentem  enmiter  allocutiu  est  alter.  jKilliciIusque.  modo 
auxilium  non  ahnernret,  monitisqiie  oliieiiqierans  ahomiii  rerum 
sacrarum  cofitatione  ahstineret.  ncc  Deo.  Deipnnp  Viryini.  Sanc- 
tove  ullo,  pieces  ant  vola  ctfeiTei  vel  inter  seso  conci|>eret,  se 
brevi  eum  tanum  valklumque  restitiiturein  esse.  Pr»  an.'rore  nbla; 
ta  conrlitio  arcepta  est ; ac  Tot»*rntor  iljo  nescio  qukI  otucceni 
mumiuris  irMiisurrans,  prehensa  nianu.  iliefo  citius  in  pedes  sa- 
nura  ut  antca  subinvavit.  Noster  autem,  maxima  liras  rei  inaii- 
ditn  novitnte  fiamklinn  perculsus,  M(  JBSri  exclamat,_  vol  quid 
simile ; ac  subito  rospictons  nec  hoateni  nec  ullum  ahum  ctsi- 
■pidt,  cquum  ioluin  travireimo  nuper  casu  afllietuin,  pet  sum- 
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But  all  have  foullv  aped ; 

Save  two,  as  legends  tell,  and  they 
Were  Wallace  wight,  and  Gilbert  Hay. — 

Gentles,  niy  tale  is  said.” 

XXVI. 

The  quaighs*  were  deep,  the  liquor  strong. 

And  on  the  tale  the  yeoman-throng 
Had  made  a comment  sage  and  long, 

But  Marmion  gave  a .sign  ; 

And,  with  their  lord,  the  squires  retire  t 
The  rest,  around  the  hostel  fire, 

Their  drowsy  limbs  recline; 

For  pillow,  underneath  each  heacL 
The  quiver  and  the  targe  were  laid. 

Deep  slumbering  on  the  hostel  floor, t 
Oppressed  w’ith  toil  and  ale,  they  snore ; 

Tne  dying  flame,  in  fitful  change, 

Threw  on  the  group  its  shadows  strange. 

XXVII. 

Apart,  and  nestling  in  the  hay 
Of  a waste  loft,  Fitz-Eustacelay ; 

Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 
The  foldings  of  his  mantle  green  ; 

Lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream. 

Of  sport  by  thicket,  or  by  stream. 

Of  hawk  or  hound,  of  ring  or  glove. 

Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady’s  love. 

A cautious  tread  his  slumber  broke. 

And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke, 

In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 

Stood  a tall  form,  with  nodding  plume ; 

But,  ere  his  dagger  Eustace  drew, 

His  master  Marmion’s  voice  he  knew.t 

XXVIII. 

— “ Fitz- Eustace ! rise, — I cannot  rest; 

Yon  churl’s  wild  legend  haunts  my  breast, 

And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  nw  mood  : 

The  atr  must  com  my  feverish  blood ; 

And  fain  would  I ride  forth,  to  see 
The  scene  of  elfin  chivalry. 

AriiH>,  and  saddle  me  my  steed  :§ 

And,  gentle  Eustace,  taKe  good  heed 
Tliou  dost  not  rouse  the.se  drowsy  slaves  ; 

1 would  not,  that  the  prating  knaves 
Had  cau.se  for  saying,  o’er  their  ale. 

That  I could  credit  such  a tale.”— , 

Then  softly  down  the  steps  they  slid, 

Eustace  the  stable-door  undid, 

And.  darkling,  Marmion’s  steed  arrayed, 
while,  whispering,  thus  the  baron  said 
XXIX. 

“ Did’st  never,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 

That  on  the  hour  when  I was  born, 

Sl  George,  who  graced  my  sire’s  chapelle, 

Down  from  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A weary  wight  forlorn  1 
The  flattering  chaplains  all  agree. 

The  champion  left  his  steed  to  me. 

I would,  the  omen’s  tnith  to  show. 

That  I could  meet  this  elfin  foe  111 
Blithe  would  I battle,  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprite:— 

Vain  thought ! for  elves,  if  elves  there  be. 

An  etnpty  race,  by  fount  or  sea. 

To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing, 51 
Or  round  the  green  oak  wheel  thetr  ring.” 

Thus  speaking,  Jie  his  steed  bestrode. 

And  from  the  hostel  slowly  rode. 

mam  pacom  in  rivo  fluvii  (>aiicenlein.  Ad  caitra  itaqne  mira- 
bundu*  reverton*.  fidei  dubnu.  rem  priino  occuliavit,  dein  con- 
focto  Im'IIo,  rtintiiiwoh  nuu  toUiin  RMeruit  DiduHoria  procnl  du- 
Uo  n-a  tota,  ac  mala  veWmioria  itliua  aperitur  fniua,  qua  homi* 
nem  Cliiwtianuni  ad  vetitum  tale  anxibuin  pciliceret.  Nomon 
ulcunequf  illitu  (nobilix  niiaa  ac  dnri)  reticniidum  duco.  cum 
hand  dubium  »it  quin  Dinlmlmt,  Den  i>>  rmiitonte,  furniom  quam 
iibui  nt,  immo  umreli  luci«,  nacro  oculo  Dei  U*«lo,  po*»o  aa*u- 
mere.”  The  MS.  Chronicle,  from  which  Mr.  Cradocketook  thii 
rurioiia  extract,  cannot  now  be  tbund  in  tlio  chapter  library  of 
Dnrimm.  or  at  lca.«t.  has  hitherto  oicai>ed  the  reacorclica  of  my 
friendly  com**poiident. 

l.indcun V ti  made  to  alindn  U>  thii  adventure  of  Ralpli  Bulmer, 
ax  a well  known  otory,  in  the  Uli  canto,  vtaiiza  XXII.  p.  t07. 

Tlie  rmrthem  rhampionx  of  old  were  accmitomed  pMuliarly  to 
•earch  for,  and  dniiyht  in.  oncounten  with  ruch  military  ipec- 
irea.  8oo  a wtiulc  chairtor  on  tlia  auhiect,  in  BarUulitttM  de 
CamU  contempta  Mortit  a DanU,  p.  SS3. 


XXX. 

Fitz-Eustace  follow'ed  him  abroad. 

And  marked  him  pace  the  village  road. 
And  listen’d  to  his  horse’s  tramp, 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 

He  judged  that  of  the  Pictish  camp 
Lord  Marmion  sought  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seemed,  in  the  Sauire’s  eyeai. 
That  one,  so  wary  held,  and  wise,— 

Of  whom  ’twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel,  what  the  church  believed, — 
Should,  stirred  by  idle  tale^ 

Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night, 

As  hoping  half  to  meet  a sprite, 

Arrayed  in  plate  and  mail. 

For  little  did  Fitz-Eusuce  know. 

That  passions,  in  contending  flow, 
Unfix  the  strongest  mind; 

Wearied  from  dourtt  to  doubt  to  flee, 

We  welcome  fond  credulity, 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

XXXI. 

Little  for  this  Fitz-Eustace  cared, 

But.  patient,  waitetl  till  he  heard, 

At  di-stance,  pricked  to  utmost  speed, 
'The  foot-tramp  of  a flying  steed, 

Come  town-ward  rushing  on  ; 

First,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 

Then,  clattering  on  the  village  road, — 

In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode.** 
Returned  Lord  Marmion. 

Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle, 

And,  in  hi.s  haste,  well  nigh  he  fell; 

To  the  squire’s  hand  the  rein  he  threw, 
And  spoke  no  word  as  he  withdrew : 

But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray, 

The  falcon  crest  was  soiled  with  clay; 
And  plainly  might  Fitz-Eustace  see, 

By  stains  upon  the  charger’s  knee, 

And  his  left  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  liad  not  kept  his  footing  stire.  , 
Long  musing  on  these  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short ; for  still,  between, 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene ; 
Eustace  did  ne’er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  IV. 

TO  JAMES  SKENE,  ESQ.tt 

Ashtxlielj  Ettrick  PoresL 
An  ancient  minstrel  sagely  said, 

” Whore  is  the  life  which  late  we  led  7 
That  motley  clown,  in  Arden  wood. 

Whom  humorous  Jacques  with  envy  viewed. 

Not  even  that  clown  could  amplify, 

On  this  trite  text,  so  long  as  I. 

Eleven  years  wo  now  may  tell. 

Since  we  have  known  each  other  well; 

Since,  riding  side  by  side,  our  hand 
First  drew  the  voluntary  brand 
.And  sure,  through  many  a varied  scene. 
Unkindness  never  came  between. 

Away  these  wingeti  years  have  flown, 

To  join  ilie  mass  of  ages  gone ; 

* A wooden  cup,  compowd  of  stavM  hooped  togctlies. 
t IMS.—"  Deep  alumberin*  on  the  floor  of  clay, 

OpprcM'il  with  toil  and  ale,  they  lay ; 

Tne  dying  flame,  in  fitful  chann, 

Threw  on  them  lighte  and  ahadowa  atrangB."] 

I (MS.—"  But.  ere  hia  dagger  Eustace  drew. 

It  spoke— Lord  Maimion’a  voice  be  know.'  j 

i IMS.—"  Come  down  and  saddle  mo  my  steed."! 

I IMS.-"  I would,  to  prove  the  omen  right. 

TImU  I could  meet  this  Elfin  Knight  I"! 

7 (MS.— " nance  to  the  wild  waves’  murmuring."] 

Yodf.,  med  by  old  poets  for  teen/. 

Jainex  Skene.  Esq.  of  Itubislaw.  Alterdeenahiro,  WM  Ootpit 
in  the  Koyal  F.<tinl)urgh  Light  Horse  Voluntceia  i and  Su  Walta* 
Scott  was  Uunriermasler  of  the  same  corps.  1 
:i  (MS.— “ Unshoalii'd  the  voluntary  brand.”! 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  FOURTH. 


And  though  deep  marked,  like  all  below, 

Wiih  checkered  shades  of  joy  and  wo ; 

Though  thou  o’er  realms  and  seas  hast  ranged, 
Market!  cities  lost,  and  empires  changed. 

While  here,  at  home,  my  narrower  ken 
Somewhat  of  manners  saw,  and  men ; 

Though  varying  wishes  hopes,  and  fears. 
Fevered  the  progress  of  these  years. 

Yet  now.  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 
The  recollection  of  a dream. 

So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 

Even  now  it  scarcely  seems  a day, 

Since  first  I tuned  this  idle  lay; 

A task  so  often  thrown  aside, 

WTien  leisure  graver  cares  denied, 

That  now,  November’s  dreary  gale, 

Whose  voice  inspired  my  opening  tale. 

That  same  November  gale  once  more 
W'hirU  the  dry  leaves  on  V'arrow  shore. 

Their  vex’d  boughs  streaming  to  the  sky. 

Once  more  our  naked  birches  sigh, 

And  Blackhouse  heights,  and  Ettrick  Pen, 

Have  donn’d  their  wintry  shrouds  again  ; 

.4nd  moutiiain  dark,  and  Hooded  mead,* 

Bid  U9  forsake  the  banks  of  Tweed. 

Earlier  than  wont  along  the  sky, 

Mixed  with  the  rack,  the  snow-mists  fly; 

The  shepherd  who,  in  summer  sun, 

Had  something  of  our  envy  won. 

As  ihou  with  fwncil,  I with  pen. 

The  features  traced  of  hill  and  glenjt 
He  who,  outstretched  the  livelong  day. 

At  ease  among  the  heath-flowers  lay, 

Viewed  the  light  clouds  with  vacant  look. 

Or  Numbered  o’er  his  tattered  book, 

Ondly  busied  him  to  guide 
His  angle  o’er  the  lessened  tide 
A|  midnight  now,  the  snowy  plain 
Finds  sterner  labour  for  the  swain. 

When  red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun,t 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun  ; 

'Vhen  the  tired  ploughinan,  dry  and  warm, 
Heaiv,  half  asU;ep,  the  rising  slunn 
Hurling  the  hail,  and  sleeted,  rain, 

Apinst  the  casement’s  flnkling  pane; 

The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer,  and  fox, 

To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks. 

Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 

Oft  he  looks  forth,  and  hopes,  in  vain. 

The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain; 

Till,  dark  above,  and  white  below, § 

Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow', 

And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 

Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine, 

To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine  ; 

'Vhistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid. 

Around  nw  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid : 

His  flock  he  gathers,  and  he  guides. 

To  open  downs,  and  mountain  sides. 

Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow. 

Least  deeply  lies  the  drift  below. 

blast^  that  whistles  o’er  the  fells, II 
Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles; 


Oft  he  looks  back,  while  streaming  far, 

His  cottage  window  seems  a star,— IT 
Loses  its  iccble  gleam.— and  then 
Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again. 

And,  facing  to  the  tempest’s, sweep. 

Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 
If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  foil. 

Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale  : 

His  paths,  his  landmarks,  all  unknown. 
Close  to  the  hnt,  no  more  his  own, 

Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 

The  morn  may  find  the  stiffened  swain 
The  widow  see^  at  dawning  pal& 

His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail ; 

And,  close  beside  him,  in  the  snow. 

Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  wo. 

Couches  upon  nis  master’s  breast, t+ 

And  licks  nis  cheek,  to  break  his  rest. 

Who  envies  now  the  shepherd’s  lot, 

His  healthy  fare,  his  rural  cot, 

His  summer  couch  by  greenwood  tree, 

His  rustic  kirn’st?  loud  revelry, 

His  native  hill-notes,  tuned  on  high. 

To  Marion  of  the  blithesome  eye  ;§§ 

His  crook,  his  scrip,  his  oaten  reed, 

And  all  Arcadia’s  golden  creed  1 

Changes  not  so  with  ns,  my  Skene, 

Of  human  life  the  varying  scene  T 
Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  secllll 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 

W’hile  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  the  wjnter  of  our  age : 

As  he,  the  ancient  chief  of  'Proy, 

His  manhood  spent  in  peace  and  joy; 

But  Grecian  fires,  and  loud  alarm.s. 

Called  ancient  Priam  forth  to  arms.lHT 
'Then  happy  those,  since  each  must  drain 
His  share  of  pleasure,  share  of  pain, — 

Then  happy  those,  beloved  of  Heaven, 

To  whom  the  mingled  cup  is  given  ; 

Whose  lenient  sorrows  find  rdief. 

Whose  joys  are  cha.^tened  by  their  grief. 
And  such  a lot,  my  Skene,  was  tbine, 

Wlien  thou  of  late  wert  doomed  to  twine,— 
Just  when  thy  bridal  hour  was  by,— 

The  cypress  with  the  rnyrile  tie.  ^ 

Just  on  thy  bride  her  sire  had  smiled, 

And  blessed  the  union  of  his  child, 

When  love  must  change  its  joyous  cheer, 
And  wipe  affection’s  filial  tear. 

Nor  did  the  actions  next  his  end.t+t 
Speak  more  the  father  than  the  friend: 
Scarce  had  lamented  Forbesttt  paid 
The  tribute  to  his  Minstrel's  shade ; 

The  tale  of  friendship  scarce  was  told, 

F.re  the  narrator’s  heart  was  cold — 

Far  may  we  search  before  we  find 
A heart  so  manly  and  so  kind  ! 

But  not  around  his  honoured  urn. 

Shall  friends  alone  and  kindred  mpum } 
The  thoiKsand  eyes  his  care  had  dried, 

Pour  at  his  name  a bitter  tide ; 

And  frequent  falls  the  grateful  dew, 

For  benefits  the  world  ne’er  knew. 


• IM.S  — ^ And  noon-tide  mist,  aivi  flooded  mead.”) 

' [Various  illiMirniion*  of  the  P<>etry  and  Novels  of  Sir  Walter 
from  desim*  by  Mr.  Skene,  have  linee  l»ecn  publlahed.} 
t iJtS.-"  WhiMi  red  hath  set  the  oveniny  snn, 

And  Irniil  winds  speak  iIm>  storm  heyoa.’’] 
i [MS.—"  Till  thickly  drive#  the  flaky  inow. 

And  forth  (he  iiardy  swain  must  yo, 

. Wliile,  wilhde;*;eW  look  and  whine,”  &C.J 
J iM.'l-.“Thc  frozen  blast  that  sweepa  the  folU.”J 

* IMS.— “ His  r.ottiiae  window  htams  a star, — 

But  soon  lie  lo«e<  it,— and  then 
..  I..  Tams  patient  to  hh  task  ayain.”] 

IMS.—"  The  mom  shall  find  tfw  stiffen’d  iwain » 

Hia  wnIuw  sees,  ai  ntominy  pale. 

His  children  rise,  ami  raise  their  wail."l 
I* help  here  menlioniiiy,  iliat.  on  the  niylit  in  which 
ktw  were  wntien.  suyeeifted,  as  limy  were.  Iiy  n sudden 
ttSwiwiw.  tiecinninir after  sunsi-r,  an  imfnrtiinale  man  perished 
?***!:  m (he  'manner  here  described,  and  his  Ijody  was  next 
foond  close  to  his  own  iKwise  The  accident  happened 
five  milm  of  the  farm  of  AsheslieL 
ic<*>p*re  the  celebrated  description  of  a man  perishiiuc  in  the 
•‘^.mTbototoo’n  WitUir.l 

youI.—2  Y 


♦»  IMS.— " Couches  upon  hi*  frozen  breast.”) 

!I  Scottish  Harvest-home. 

[MS.— “ His  native  wild  nntes’  melody. 

To  Marion's  blithely  biinkiny  eye.”] 

U IMS.—”  Our  youthful  summer  oft  wo  see 

DancM!  by  on  wings  of  mirth  and  ylee, 

While  the  dark  sionn  nworvea  its  raye, 

To  crush  (he  winter  of  our  Hye."l 
ini  IMS  — “ Call'd  forth  his  foehle  aye  to  arms.") 

(MS.— " Scarce  on  thy  bride  her  Sire  had  snsueo.  J 
rtt  (MS. — " But  even  the  actions  next  his  end. 

Spoke  the  fond  sire  iind  faithful  friend.”) 
i:j  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitslian.  baronet,  uneeiualled,  perhoM 
in  the  dtjyn’e  of  itKlividual  ufTection  eiiterlainod  for  ntm  by  his 
frieiids,  (u  well  as  in  the  yunernl  respect  and  esteem  of  8<x»tlamJ 
at  liarye.  His  ’*  Life  of  BeaUie,”  whom  he  l>efriond(Hl  and  pa- 
tronised in  life,  as  well  as  reloliralcd  after  his  decease,  was  TOt 
lony  piilihshed,  licfbre  (lie  benevedent  and  aflectionate  bioyratjhef 
was  eall^  to  follow  (lie  subject  of  his  narrative.  This  melan- 
choly event  very  shortly  succeeded  iho  rnarriaye  of  the  fnend,  to 
whom  this  introduction  Is  addressed,  with  one  of  8u  Wnaamli 
dauyhters. 
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MARMION. 


If  mortal  charity  dare  claim 
The  Almighty’s  attributed  name, 

Inscribe  above  his  mouldering clav, 

“ The  widow’s  shield,  the  orphan’s  stay.” 

Nor,  though  it  wake  thy  sorrow,  deem 
My  verse  intrudes  on  this  sad  theme ; 

For  sacred  was  the  pen  that  wrote, 

“ Thy  father’s  friend  forget  thou  not 
And  grateful  title  may  I ulend,* 

For  many  a kindly  word  and  deed, 

To  bring  my  tribute  to  his  grave:— 

'Tis  little — nut  ’tis  all  1 have. 

To  thee,  perchance,  this  rumbling  strain 
Recalls  our  summer  walks  again ; 

When,  doing  naught,  and,  to  speak  true. 

Not  anxious  to  find  aught  to  do,— 

The  w'lld  unbounded  lulls  we  ranged. 

While  oft  our  talk  its  topic  changed. 

And,  desultory  as  our  way, 

Raiigwl.  unconfiiieil,  from  grave  to  gay. 

Even  when  it  tlagged  as  oft  will  chance, 

No  effort  made  to  break  its  trance, 

We  could  right  plen.sanily  pursue 
Our  sports  in  social  silence  too  ;t 
Tliou  gravely  labouring  to  portray 
The  blighiea  oak’s  fantastic  spray  ; 

I spelling  o’er,  with  much  delizhi. 

The  legend  of  that  antique  knight, 

Tirante  by  name,  yclcpcKl  the  White. 

At  cither’s  feet  a trusty  Muire, 

I’andour  and  Oanip,t  with  eyes  of  fire. 

Jealous,  each  other’s  motions  viewed. 

And  scarce  suppressed  their  ancient  feud.§ 

The  laverock  whistled  from  the  cloud; 

Tile  stream  was  lively,  but  not  loud  ; 

From  the  w hite  thorn  the  May-flower  shed 
Its  dewy  fragrance  round  our  head : 

Not  Ariel  lived  more  merrily 
Under  the  blossomed  bough,  than  we. 

And  blithesome  nights,  too,  have  been  ours. 
When  winter  stript  the  summer’s  bow'ers. 
Careless  w’o  heard,  what  now  I hear,ll 
The  wild  blast  sighing  deep  and  drear, 

When  fires  were  bright,  and  lamps  beamed  gay. 
And  ladies  tuned  the  lovely  lay ; 

And  he  was  held  a laggard  soul. 

Who  shunned  tomiatl  the  sparkling  bowl. 

Then  he,  whose  absence  we  deplore, IT 
Who  breathes  the  gales  of  Devon’s  shore, 

The  longer  missed,  bewail  the  more; 

And  thou,  and  I,  and  dear  loved  R ,** 

And  one  whoso  name  i may  not  say,— tt 
For  not  Mimosa’s  tender  tree 
Shrinks  sooner  from  the  touch  than  be, — 

In  merry  chorus  well  combined, 

W’ith  laughter  drownwl  the  whistling  wind. 

Mirth  was  w’ithin  ; and  care  without, 

Might  gnaw  her  nails  to  hear  our  shout. 

Not  but  amid  the  buxom  scene 
Some  grave  discourse  might  Intervene — 

Of  the  good  horse  that  bore  him  best. 

His  shoulder,  lioof,  and  arching  crest : 

For,  like  mad  Tom’s, tt  our  chicfost  care, 

Was  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  w'ear. 

Such  nights  we’ve  had;  and,  though  thegame§§ 
Of  manhood  be  more  sober  tame, 

And  though  the  field  day,  or  the  drill, 

Seem  less  important  now— yet  still 

• IMa.— “ Andnc.irer  title  may  I plead."] 

• IMS.—"  Our  Uioiighta  ia  aoeial  ailetico  too."] 

J [Camp  was  a Tavourite  d<^  of  the  Poet’s,  a Imll-tnrrier  of  ex- 
traordinary Myacity.  He  is  iniroduced  in  Ilaebum’s  |>ortrait  of 
Sir  Walter  .Scott,  now  at  Dalkeith  Palace.] 

4 IMS.—"  'fill  ofl  our  voice  suppress’d  Uic  fend."] 

• (M.S.— “ H7t«n  light  wo  heard  what  now  I hear.’’] 

IT  (Colin  Mackenzie,  l'.sa  of  Portmore.  Sco  Border  Minstn’lsy, 
anU,  p.  230.1 

••  iSirWilbaro  RaeofSt  Catharine’s.  Bart  , snhseonenriyi.orti 
Ad»ic«U*  of  Scot  land,  was  a ili»linfuished  mctnlsvof  the  votun- 
Iwr  corps  to  whifh  .Sir  Walter  Scott  IrclonanI ; and  he,  the  Poet. 
Mr.  Skr'iw,  Mr.  Markenzic.  and  a few  other  mends,  had  formea 
tlieiuselves  into  a little  semi  military  cluh,  the  meetmgsof  which 
were  held  at  their  family  suppcr  tahles  in  rotation  ) 

rriie  late  Sir  William  I’orljcs  of  Pit'hgo,  Bart.,  son  of  the 
Author  of  the  Lite  of  Beattie,  who  was  another  memlier  of  this 
Tolunteer  corps  and  eltd).} 

U See  King  Lear. 


Such  may  we  hope  to  share  again. 

Tilt;  aprightly  thought  inspires  my  strain  ! 
.\nd  mam,  how,  like  a horseman  true. 
Lord  Murnuun's  march  I thus  renew. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


THE  CAMP. 


I. 

F.ustace,  I said;  did  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  merry  lark. 

The  lark  sang  shrill,  the  cock  he  crew, 

And  loudly  .^larmion’8  bugles  blew, 

And,  with  their  light  and  lively  call, 

Brought  groom  and  yeoman  to  the  stall. 
Whistling  they  came,  and  free  of  heart. 

But  soon  their  mood  was  changed ; 
Complaint  was  heard  on  every  part. 

Of  something  disarranged. 

Some  clamoureu  loud  for  armour  lost ; 

Some  brawled  and  wrangled  with  the  liost; 

” By  Becket’.u  bones,”  cried  one,  “ I fear,llll 
That  some  false  Scot  has  stolen  my  s[>car !” — 
Young  Blount,  Lord  Marmion’s  second  squire. 
Found  his  steed  wet  with  sweat  and  mire; 
Although  the  rated  hor^-boy  sware, 

Lust  night  he  dressed  him  sleek  and  fair. 

While  cnafed  the  impatient  squire  like  thunder. 
Old  Hubert  shouts,  in  fear  and  wonder, — 

*‘  Help,  gentle  Blount!  help,  comrades  ail ! 
Bc'vis  lies  dying  in  his  stall : 

To  Marniion  who  the  plight  dare  tell. 

Of  the  good  steed  he  loves  so  well  V — 

(Japing  for  fear  and  ruth,  they  saw 
The  charger  panting  on  his  straw  ;^1T 
Till  one,  who  would  seem  wisest,  cried, — 

‘‘  What  else  but  evil  could  betide, 

With  that  cursed  Palmer  for  our^idel 
Better  we  hari  through  mire  and  biush 
Been  lantern-led  by  Friar  Rush.”*** 

II. 

Fitz-Eustace,  who  the  cause  but  guessed. 

Nor  wholly  understood, 

His  comrade’s  clamorous  plaints  suppressed  ; 

He  knew  f.ord  iMarmion’s  mood. 

Him,  ere  he  is.sued  forth  he  sought, 

And  found  deep  plunged  in  gloomy  thought, 
And  did  his  tale  display 
Simply,  as  if  he  knew  of  naught 
To  cause  such  disarray. 

Lord  Marmion  gave  attention  cold. 

Nor  marvelled  at  the  wonders  told, — 

Passed  them  as  accidents  of  course. 

And  bade  his  clarions  sound  to  horse. 


III. 

Young  Henry  Blount,  meanwhile,  the  cost 
Had  reckoned  with  their  Scottish  host ; 

And,  as  the  charge  he  cast  and  paid, 

“ III  thou  des<*rv’st  thy  hire,”  he  .said  : 

" Dost  see,  thou  knave,  my  horse’s  plight? 
Fairies  have  ridden  him  all  the  night. 

And  left  him  in  a foam! 

1 trust,  that  soon  a conjuring  band, 

With  Eiigli.sh  cross,  and  blazing  brand, t'tt 
Shall  drive  tlie  devils  from  this  land, 

§4  IMS.—"  Such  nishu  we’re  had  ; and  though  emr  fame 
Advance  of  years  may  (•otnetliinf  tame.’’] 

•1  TM.S  — ** ' I5v  Becket’s  bones,’  cried  one.  ' 1 sweor.*  ”1 
ITU  1.M8  — " The  pood  horn*  puiiUiiir  on  the  straw.’’] 

Alias,  " W'lli  o*  the  Wisp."  'rhis  iiersonafe  is  a atrollinc 
demon,  or  esprit  fuUet.  who.  once  upon  n time,  fot  admittance 
into  a monastery  as  a scnllkm,  and  played  the  monks  many  (>renks. 
He  wiu  also  II  sort  of  Robin  Ouod-lellow,  and  Jack  o’  lAntem. 
It  in  allusion  to  this  miscliievous  demon  iliat  Milton’s  clown 

* *'  Sh*  riochsil,  snrl  pnIM.  #»e  msI, 

AihI  hf  by  tVeir’s  IwUhrm  led." 

" The  Hlsfory  of  Friar  Rush  ' is  of  extreme  rarity,  and,  for 
some  time,  oven  the  eiisu-nce  of  such  a Uajk  was  doubted,  al- 
tliouph  it  is  exi>re<8lv  alluded  to  by  Keinnald  Scott,  in  his  ” D»- 
r.omy  of  WitchcraO."  I liavo  fienised  a copy  in  the  valnaMa 
library  of  niy  friend  .Mr.  H«”U>r  j and  I observe,  from  Mr.  Beloe’i 
" Anecdotes  of  Literature.”  that  there  is  one  in  UwexoeUent  oot- 
laetiiHi  of  the  Manaiis  of  Statfurd. 

»’♦  IMS.—"  WiUi  bloody  cross  andfrerr  brand."] 
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MARMION. 
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To  their  infernal  home : 

For  in  this  haunted  den.  1 trow, 

All  nM?ht  they  tramplctl  to  and  fro.”— 

The  laughing  host  looked  on  the  hire,— 

**  Gramercy,  gentle  southern  squire, 

And  if  thou  com’st  among  the  rest. 

With  Scottish  broadsword  to  be  blest, 

Sharp  be  the  brand,  and  sure  the  blow, 

And  short  the  pang  to  undergo.”— 

Here  stayed  their  talk,— for  Marmion 
Gave  now  the  signal  to  set  on. 

The  Palmer  showing  forth  the  way 
They  journeyed  all  the  morning  day.* 

IV. 

The  green-sward  way  was  smooth  and  good, 
Through  Humbie’s  and  through  Salioun  s wood  : 
A fiarest  glade,^  which,  varying  still. 

Here  gave  a view  of  dale  and  hill, 

There  narrower  closed,  till  over  head 
A vaulted  screen  the  branches  made ; 

“ A pleasant  path,”  Fitz-Eustace  said ; 

“ Such  aa  where  errant-knights  might  see 
Adventures  of  high  chivalry  ^ 

Might  meet  some  damsel  flying  fast, 

With  hair  unbound,  and  looks  aghast ; 

And  smooth  and  level  course  were  here, 

In  her  defence  to  break  a spear. 

Here,  too,  are  twilight  nooks  and  dells ; 

And  oft,  in  such,  the  story  tells, 

The  damsel  klntl.  from  danger  freed, 

Did  gratdful  pay  her  champion’s  nieeil.”— 

He  spoke  to  cheer  Lord  Marmipn's  mind ; 
Perchance  to  show  his  lord  dewgned ; 

For  Eustace  much  had  pored 
Upon  a huge  romuniic  tome.t 
In  the  hall- window  of  his  home, 
loroiinted  at  the  antique  dome 
Of  Caxton  or  De  Worde.t 
Therefore  he  spoke,— but  spoke  in  vain, 

For  Marmion  answered  naught  again. 

V. 


Now  sodden,  distant  trumpets  shrill. 

Id  notes  prolonged  by  wood  and  hdi, 
Were  heard  to  echo  far  r 
Each  ready  archer  grasped  his  bow. 

But  by  the  flourish  soon  iliey  know, 
They  breathed  no  point  of  war. 

Vet  cnutiou(^  as  in  foeman's  land. 

Lonl  Martnion’s  order  speeds  the  band, 
Some  opener  ground  to  gain ; 

And  scarce  a furlong  had  mey  rode, 
When  thinner  trees,  receding,  showed 


A little  woodland  plain. 

Just  in  that  advantageous  glade, 

The  halting  troop  .t  line,  had  maae. 

As  forth  from  (he  opposing  shade 
Issued  a gallant  iruln. 

VI. 

First  came  the  trumpets,  at  whose  clang 
So  late  the  forest  echoes  rang; 

On  prancing  steeds  they  forward  pressed. 
With  scarlet  mantle,  azure  vest; 

Each  at  his  tnimp  a banner  wore, 

Which  Scotland’s  royal  .scutcheon!  bore : 
Heralds  and  piirsuivant.s  , by  name 
Bute,  Islay,  Mnrclimount,  Rothsay,  (?arae, 
In  painted  tabards,  proudly  showing 
Gules,  argent,  or,  and  azure  glowing, 
Attendant  on  a king-at-arms. 

Whose  hand  the  armorial  truncheon  held, 
That  feudal  strife  had  often  quelled. 

When  wildest  its  alanns. 

VII. 

He  was  A man  of  middle  aae; 

In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 

As  on  king’s  errand  come; 

But  in  the  glances  of  his  eve, 

A penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 
Exorcssion  found  its  home ; 

Tlie  Hash  of  that  satiric  rage. 

Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage, 
Branded  the  viees  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  keys  of  Rome.tl 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  paced ; 

His  cap  of  maintenance  was  graced 
With  the  proud  heron-plume.  - 
Froin  his  steed's  .«dioiil(icr,  loin,  and  breast, 
Silk  housings  swept  the  ground. 

With  Scotland’s  arms,  device,  and  crest, 
Embroidered  round  and  round. 

The  double  trea.siiro  might  you  see, 

First  by  Achniue  borne, 

The  thistle,  and  the  fleur-do-lis, 

And  gallant  unirprn.TT 
So  bright  the  King’s  armorial  coat, 

That  scarce  the  dazzled  tyc  could  note, 

In  living  colours,  blazoned  brave, 

The  lion,  which  iiis  tiile  gave, 

A (rain,  which  well  bc-seeinwl  his  stale. 

But  all  unarmed,  around  him  wait. 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 

And  still  thy  verse  ha.s  charms, 

Sir  David  T.iiule.'^ay  of  the  Mount, 

Lord  Lion  King-at-orms!** 


” jotimeyed  U!1  the  muMk  day.**) 

♦ • Pt*e«  « u>TOe.'‘| 

1 1 William  <-aaton.  tim  mx^mi  Eofitisb  printer,  wa*  bom  in 
S<«u.  Mtf,  and  cliMi  tWI.  Wyoken  da  Woede  \nui  hu  n<  At 
•UCCU4UI  te  cfothiette  of  thoce 

“ TCteaKk,dDtk  vitb  lanUt'd 
wbieb  w now  lin>  of  BibiionuMitia*. ) 

I ITt*  MS.  Ihw  "^sotJaetl’a  iot«1  Lion"  Ixwi  In  lino  mh, 

' mariet  itnii  |o  Ikm!  IjXn.  " bUuKxned  tniitchoua.'’] 

I "Tbe  rtiwb  « iMt  »Mioc  r«<*, 

liii(-(iui!  from  tho  ««rlr  •tum. 

Lii*bM  lli>:  OMum  vicoa  of  tha  ayo,'* 

^ }>1S,  **  f^Utrr  iinicfini-”  T1*«.  md  the  » wm  rtocodlng  iin«, 
»fr  ini«T^*faU;d  m th<»  Minik  pm«  of  tbo  MS.] 

••  TV  late «'  litlimii  te  odiUoo  of  Sir  David  Lrodrway’a  works.  l>r 
3ir.  G«or{r.  (.'itolnicrii.  bo«  protaMr  introduerd  him  to  manv  of 
mr  imdoti.  It  M to  bo  reanrtwd,  that  the  learned  editor 

hid  Dul  bcotowt-d  iiioro  i^lna  in  etorddathif  bit  nuthnr.  even  at- 
thracb  be  ibouM  iiavn  nmiiti-<b  or  at  least  tttorved.  hit  dur^i- 
ttoBtoa  the  orictn  uf  tlic  liuip'inyr'  mird  br  the  pool  :*  but,  with 

•Ibqt  Wre  to  qaSa  » «nal«  fr.im  a *«y  Sn'iwiinf  pauw.-. 

St  !>,<£,  rtv'iuntinc  hit  attention  to  Kine  Jmdoi  V.  lu  bu  iiiTaocf , a nisk', 
tf  (be  lirai  i1  Bl'trir't  {Mnx-tnalimi,  to  any ,-7 

'*  iTw  flm  nIUt'ti.  Uiu(  (Imhi  ilict  mate, 

Wo»  p*.  do,  iTti,  ujnm  the  Intr  } 

Then  plar«d  1 to-eiuy 

QahiU  wu  *iK«i  pbMu.  tiir  tu  Inrur.^ 

V.A  i p 7 25T. 

Mr.  Oalmer*  iJow  tv<  Infiaro  ii«,  ty  note  «r  eVjtMfy , wlial  I*  mmril  ty  llie 
Sky  “ Kmung  pa.  4n,  ly»,  ui^on  tAe  lult Im  '.my  M ft  iniixn  hi  .“IctitiamJ 
nl  hoar  witiMm,  iliat  |ta.  »U,  lyn,  aiv  the  fir.l  eflinie  of  a cliM  to  »«y, 
“ tTkaiVt  Daeid  Lutiuoy  7”*  and  dial  die  luUctjuenl  wolUi  U-xui  ooodicr 

■ — ‘*Cpof>  dw  lot* 

Tbm  pUyeil  I i»fniy  «priu|p*  peronelr,”  4c. 
k uorbar  piaee,  “ loilinc  luraia,”  i.  e.  lou<n>,  or  iinplenaenu  of  UUiiy, » ni- 
tdtmdf  bMMpreiM  “^yful  Uitilo."  Many  aach  uuouu  ttton  cooU 

* [Tt  b aoRvaoH  br  an  Inymkiaa  carrnpnnSeat,  Ibaf  fa,  da,  tyn,  ontht 

Otaw  U la  Muepetted,  ptoy,  ZMry 


all  its  feiults,  few  work  fe  ao  pr«aawj|  fn  nnti- 

iluaricK.  Sir  Dnvld  Lindataqr  Wtll  itotmit  nrr  Inv  wirly  rfllrtii 
in  fitvour  of  tin-  reSiriiHidi  doetiiinw ; and.  iedt-i  ti,  bi.'i  ptny  , rtiiimi 
as  it  ntiw  et'cin.s  must  have  fe«td  a pwt  fftt!  t tlhut  npm  Uk* 

|)lo  of  his  ncr.  1 Bsceriftih  » I poeoriil  Iki-Hac.  by  in- 
Irtxlunina  .sir  OatM  UndoRar  la  foe  clHtJa^trofiRiri  'in-rn.b{,  i-w- 
tcen  yi'arn  IwAmw  atniiy  / am  not 

the  fimt  wim  Ita^  wm  sttilir  m the  asadsanteut ; f«r  the  incltr#' 
<if  " FkiiliU'ii  Fkdd”  ^»iwtebci>  fktiSmmumt,  wnu'h  ran  mean 
noitody  but  Sir  David  daht  Sloot,  h>  ftsiw.oH  ibe  nii'«.arr  of 
defiiinre  lixini  Jamaa  tlf.  to  Ha&ryVtU.  It  wna.oi'li  n 4is  utrii'u 
iiiiportod  on  thelioo  gJat^-at'aniM.  to  wedlrii  nitihaitfa- 

dom  ! anti  l4r.df,rif  did  P8*  ht'lK-nit  to  Sir  Itiil)>li  SfidlvT 

in  1539  to.  IimIi  ciL  lit#  <«ilb  of  tlia  ia  firfi  nriwli'.  tx'Bw 
reference  to  bii  fiwjucnt  tttatduianW  op*tt  hJiiil  mcHKiiEfti  nml 
enilios*  ii-s. 

Tlie  iifTice  of  lieralils.  in  feiidnl  times,  iwini;  held  of  the  utinnet 
importance,  iImi  inaiifnimiiini  of  the  kincK-at  iirniR,  ob<>  |>rcrided 
over  their  collogus,  was  proportionally  Hoirnin.  In  fact,  it  was 
tho  mimicry  of  a royal  coronution,  except  ihut  Uie  unction  was 
made  with  wine  int-tciid  of  oil.  In  .Scotland,  a nainesuke  and 
kinsman  of  Sir  Diiviit  I fnilenar,  inaiuiirtiU'd  in  15!ld,  " was 
crowned  by  Kins  Jiiniuii  with  tnt!  ancient  crown  of  .Scotland, 
which  was  u«cu  lN.'lbrtr  the  .SrottiNli  kincR  miitiimed  a closo 
crown  s**  and,  on  oceuxiun  of  the  .*:nmit  snii  niiiitv,  iliniHl  at  tho 
Kind’s  Inhle,  weantip  llm  crown.  li  i-i  probable  Inal  the  ctitrma- 
lion  of  hiK  jiredceefAor  wii.v  ikiI  lew  selenm.  .S«  .'mered  w;a»  tlie 
iiorald's othi’o,  liini,  in  i5ii>,  Ixini  lininiiiHiiid  was  by  parliament 
(lec.lantd  cuilly  of  trsason.  and  his  lands  forteitcil,  tiecanse  he 
liad  struck  with  hia  iiiit  the  Linn  Kinft  at-umiR,  when  he  rcurovod 
him  for  his  foilics.r  Nor  was  ho  nitlored,  but  at  ibe  lion's  ear- 
nest soliciisitun. 

pointad  out  \ but  dim*  srr  only  rurmioned  incidentAUy,  and  not  udlrakaWtlOf 
the  leal  merit  <f  (l.c  editinu. 

I Th*  T*-renI  fxptnnw,  or  rsth*r  it  s»U  to  hs*e  *sprrs*M.  (h*  mass  of  for- 
Wtuir  till*,—"  00  quni!  urmo-ijts  ifrrmi  naia*tt(  dtan 

nmi  <if  iiiffitHt  ttri*  tiiiawnH.^  tin:  Aliiet’r  Htrahiry,  rsit iv.  elai|>,  srt-1 
sod  Luld  Iliftoriaad  Atmuvt  15L5 
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MARMION. 


Down  from  his  horse  did  Marmion  spring, 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  Lion-King : 

For  well  the  stately  baron  knew 
To  him  such  courtesy  was  due, 

Whom  royal  James  himself  had  crowned, 

And  on  hirf  temples  placed  the  round 
Of  Scotland’s  ancient  diadem  ; 

And  wet  Us  brow  with  hallowed  wine, 

And  on  his  finger  given  to  shine 
The  emblematic  gem. 

Their  mutual  greetings  duly  inadc, 

The  Lion  thus  his  message  said : — 

“ Though  Scotland’s  King  hath  deeply  swore 
Ne’er  to  knit  faith  with  Henry  more. 

And  strictly  hath  forbid  resort 
Prom  England  to  his  royal  court : 

Yet  for  he  knows  Lord  Marmion  s name, 

And  honours  much  his  warlike  fame, 

Mv  liege  hath  deemed  it  shame,  and  lack 
Of  courtesy,  to  turn  him  back ; 

And,  by  his  order,  I,  your  guide. 

Must  lodging  fit  and  fair  provide, 

TMl  finds  King  James  meet  time  to  see 
The  flower  ot  English  chivalry.” 

IX, 

Though  inly  chafed  at  this  delay, 
LonlMarmion  bears  it  as  he  may. 

The  Palmer,  his  mysterious  guide, 

Beholding  thus  his  place  supplied. 

Sought  to  take  leave  in  vain  i 
Strict  was  the  Lion-King's  command. 

That  none,  who  rode  in  Marmion’s  band, 
Should  sever  from  the  train  : 

“ England  has  here  enow  of  spies 
In  Lady  Heron’s  witching  eyes 
To  Marchmount  thus,  apart  he  said, 

'But  fair  pretext  to  Marmion  made. 

The  right  hand  path  they  now  decline. 

And  trace  against  the  stream  the  Tyne. 

X. 

At  length  up  that  wild  dale  they  wind, 
\'^ereCnchtoun  Cosilet  crowns  the  bank ; 
For  there  the  Lion’s  care  assii^ned 
A lodging  meet  for  Marmion’s  rank. 

That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 
Of  the  green  vale  of  Tyne ; 

And  far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep, 

From  pool  to  eddy,  dark  and  deep, 

Where  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 


You  hear  her  streams  repine.t 
The  towers  in  different  ages  rose ; 

'Their  various  architecture  shows 
The  builders’  various  hands  { 

A mighty  mass,  that  coidd  qppo0e,$ 

When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

The  vengeful  Douglas  hands. 

XL 

Crichtoun ! though  now  thy  miry  court 
But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  totter'd  keep, 

Have  been  the  mitistrol’s  loved  resort. 

Oft  have  I traced,  within  thy  fort. 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystic  8ense,ii 
Scutchmns  of  honour,  or  pretence, 
Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort, 

Remains  of  rude  magnificence. 

Nor  wliollv  yet  hod  time  defaced 
Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 

Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced, 

Whose  twisted  knots,  wfth  roses  laced, 
Adorn  thy  min'd  stair. 

Still  rises  unimpaired  below, 

The  courf-ynrtf  s graceful  portico  ; 

Above  its  comice,  row  and  row, 

Of  fnir-hewn  facets  richlv  show 
Their  pointed  diomomi  form. 

Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go 
To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 

And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 
Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent. 

The  darkness  of  thy  massy-more; 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement. 
May  trace,  in  undulating  line. 

The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

Another  aspect  Crichtoun  showed. 

As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode ; 

But  yet  'twBS  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  g.ite; 

For  none  were  in  the  casile  then, 

But  women,  boys,  or  aged  men. 

With  eyes  scarce  dried,  the  sorrowing  dame, 
To  welcome  noble  Marmion,  came ; 

Her  son,  a stripling  twelve  years  old, 
Proffered  the  baron’s  rein  to  hold  j 
For  each  man  that  could  draw  a sword 
Had  marched  that  morning  with  their  lord. 
Ear!  Adam  Hepburn,— he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign’s  side, IT 


■ fM.S.— “Tlv  I.ion  Kinx  hw 

* Mf  Ijece  hath  d»«p  •ltd  aeodly  swore,’  fcc-1 
’ A larvc  ruiiiun*  on  ttn'  of  tb«  Tyno,  aboni  ten 
miles  fnim  Hilmhurirh.  tadifiitwl  to  text,  it  wiw  hnik  at 
iliili-rvnt  timo",  nml  with  n very  ^(Terf t*t  iiwMd  to  ar>hsitKlo«r  and 
accumniiMlalioii  Thi-  jiartot  tbt  Mtitdtox  is  it  tmrrnw 

or  loivcr,  »«<5h  at  formed  llw  inanskm  of  t feasor  Scottish 
boron ; tint  so  mtt«r  oiMittoii*  foave  l#oo  a»mte  to  H.  ihot  ila-ns  is 
now  a Idutf*  wjft-ftsid,  «ttrniun<licd  hr  IpWmgi  of  diflerent  nem. 
Thi>  oiisttrn  ffu«t  «)f  tlw  eoart  is  raiwa  ahotro  a {KKttoo,  ami  de- 
curati-d  witli  <>nttjlilati)t<si,  laaxriBf  Afl  the  <emn«  s of 

iliis  fmiit  tm  tsji  i«io  dmmona  ttws  aofiitor  t>rojr*c*if'tw  of 
whirl,  have  «n  nw.wnimotfly  rtob  aw»*«raoe«.  Tim  of  this 
iMkrt  Ilf  the  huiUlmi;  aiH^ears  to  have  ocpcrtAtoad  ft  irafety  of  irraftt 
Icnfth,  ami  «n«WJvmo»  Atjcetti  wax  |o  it  hf  a 

*f«ircs!*»t.  now  (^tr  d«rtroyftd.  The  arilht'  are  onm- 
menlod  with  twining  crmhipw  an,!  ; nrsd  the  whrde  rerms 

to  liHxe  lie«-n  far  morf  snleodid  than  was  ntoat  to  BaAlkk  i-hh- 
llu*.  Thr  rustle  iMlonred  t®  tbe  Ctamjellor,  Sir  Wil- 

liam Crirhion,  oml  i«d»ft',lv  owr*<i  to  hto>  its  tot  «‘nlurr*’n,t‘nt. 
as  well  at  iu  tx'iiiir  taken  by  ihe  K.arl  of  Dnuiriji#,  who  imnuted  to 
Crir.htnn's  aiunseU  th«  death  of  his  pred,*ee«»i»r  Karl  William, 
hohoaded  jn  l*ditil>t:rfli  Castle.  M4<»-  It  isfiiiJu 

to  have  been  tololly  donudwlied  on  that  oeasaultea ; hot  ti«  i>ro- 
sent  stale  of  the  turns  shows  the  enotr^  In  It^,  ft  wa*  prirri- 
•oned  hy  l.ord  Ctjrltton,  then  iwiwnrietw,  atftiltSt  fCtef  James 
HI.,  whose  displeasWfv  hr  l«td iwilfiixl  hy  serfoein;}  hmsrtter  Mar- 
eartl,  in  rvvetiirt*.  (t  is  said,  for  the  mnrmrftf,  hnvifflf  dt-lionmired 
bis  lK*d.  Fmm  the  <?rrrht»m  fimiilv  the  easth*  to  that  nf 

the  Hi')>hun»*.  Karl*  Holhwell ; and  whr*o  rfo'  Ihruntores  of  Stew- 
nri.  ihe  last  Karl  Bofhwell,  wen-  dtvimsl,  the  banmy  and  eastlft 
of  Crichton  Ml  to  the  share  of  th«  Enrl  of  Ite^each,  Tliey  were 
afleTwanU  ih"  nmm-fty  of  the  Princlw  of  Clifton,  and  nre  now 
that  Ilf  8ir  John  Callander,  Imrom-t.  It  were  h'  Ik*  wish'-d  the 
lirv'jirii'tor  would  lake  n little  jmtos  to  iin'serve  those  srdendid  re- 
tnam*  of  ant|i|uiry,  which  are  at  irrcyent  usod  as  a fiild  for  shnep, 
and  wiolcriitc  entile  s althniieh,  fs'rhaiw,  there  are  very  few  nitoa 
ii|  ftnoilaml,  which  rfisplay  so  w-'-fl  rlio  style  and  licanty  of  an- 
cient costlo-architectutb.  The  Caatle  of  Criclitof*  hiu  ft  diinaemi 
aault.  called  the  .tfossp  .Vvrt.  The  cpillict.  wku'hii  not  uneon- 
fiipoly  applied  to  the  pniuns  of  other  old  caBthiS  in  8cotlniul.  ii 


of  Saracenic  oriain.  It  oceiira  twice  in  tlic  " KpUMm  Jttnm- 
riir  " of  Tollins  : " Career  ttihUrraneua.  •Itit.  uf  Mnuii  appet- 
lant.  Marmorra."  p.  Itt ; and  avuin,  “ Coguntur  orttnes  eapri- 
vl  irtih  nociem  in  erga»tuta  auhterranea.  quet  Turttt.  Albert- 
zani  vocatit  Marmorrus.”  p.  St3.  The  same  word  applies  to  Ih* 
donyeons  of  the  ancient  Moorish  cftstles  in  Spain,  and  servos  to 
allow  fVnm  what  nation  the  Outliic  style  of  oastlo-  buildiiif  waa 
orurioaily  dnrii'ed  " 

1 [MS.—**  Her  lary  streams  repine.”] 

4 IMS.—*'  But  the  hnyc  mass  could  well  opimte.*’] 
fl  [MS.—**  Of  miiny  n inrMilderinr  shield  tlte  senso.”) 

•[  He  was  Ihn  second  earl  of  Bolhwell.  and  fell  in  the  field  of 
rimlflen,  whore,  nceordinir  to  an  ancient  Kr^lish  poet,  he  datin- 
(uhImnI  nimself  hy  a fiirioa*  uttcinrit  to  retrieve  the  duy : — 

“ TIuki  nn  ilv  tlr<,iii>li  port,  rich!  pmul, 

Th«  Enii  nl  iinih*rJI  ihrii  out  twi. 

AikI  luyipiii.;  fnrlt,  u.lh  •(•'oiwli  (doJ, 

Im-i  il»-  •iiFiiilr*'  ihr.jiij,  li<  ihrs-s  : 


Anil  Htlhm'U  I}i>L>iur!ll  nwl  IwU, 

* aeMisnd,  fonwrly,  ss still  in wims  pMitt  k nnw», thii  mm  ohW- 

to  ins  nsjolmt,  asan  ockTswikd^iiwnl  of  ihnfar  astliariy,  tlmt  tfoni  wtio  pnw- 
S')  throng  thsir  Ismis  thoold  mpstr  to  thsh  <»nh>,  toe  T'orposv  of 

UiiirJoinney.sadfTOTiwltollosptUlhy  wihnauitWlrtaaifc  To  iK|ler(  Oh 
w w fold  diicjftnrtwy  in  tfo  gvast,  and  tnsotenee  to  ifo  wfiTiir  iravrltis  ; noil 
so  lirtotly  vsi  Uia  (OqucOs  itniswd  no  bf  mtm  kmM  ttst  the  Lord 
OUpbant  h add  to  hftss  ptootod  fom  St  h<s  wslls  «f  I'tovty te In  -Xnfm,  so  so 
to  onmnwMt  tbs  lufb-RMd,  and  notmei  ftO  (Wtfv*  poLi».‘<>«(n  to  <to  this  act  ef 
hornsfo. 

“ It  ohanoat  vIms  bkIi  Ucm  wen  jmdooiimat.  that  Oe  £>enl  Crtoetwi 
Candc  re«lir«l  toiriilceoM  that  a Sootomi  ehWtoto  at  h'sti  rank,  sntpe  mf 
to  ->«  of  Bncckoch.  was  to  pass  hisdwtiBiK  at)  Ms  mum  fn-m  Tfor 

iKMd  Oriohtoo  Butis  erast  prapstatJaw  to  fasiwisi  tto  sxp^Ust  fnm,  wkto 
n«mxrtotMrod»{is*iM<Mwtowi«hostpa|Wto<!X(ps<itiiij«it)t.  Intosttrst 
briT-i  of  ItthlftiBUOa,  ths  Baroo  porsnsd  d*  d&tmkmm  truTrllrc  wi<l)  ■ body 
o<  hiKw,  toads  Wto  prisoiMr,  and  centoMd  Mm  to  the  ttnfwem,  whits  fo  Msw 
■sir  aod  Ms  sawais  fsssed  ,^ao  ihs  good  dw«r  wliioli  nsr  ^s«u  pravVlst. 
M i‘-i  tos  awmlivf.  l»wsv«f,fian»  raSstshto,  and  anxktf  for  tf*  disyipoift 
fei,  I srhich  ifopstsiied,  as  the  memmf  cf  h«  read,  pnmsdlqa 

Ti  b laid,  ihst,  by  way  of  ataradr  hmwrsMr,  w fun’ll,  (fo  arc. wl  daT, 
pi  ■••el  hbonniMtiscI  gosat  to  hi*  mm.  at  honoar  to  ifo  while  he  hiisaeir 

niiri.1  Into  hit  own  daageoo,  and  rlmt  dto  at  onrr  pminos  tor  hki  laihosM, 
■a  iKiiol  the  hflMcito  of  the  wanfctr  oWrf,  snd  pul « Kop  m th»  trad  arMdh  mmi 
oitrri*  i-c  hswlsksti  Utwccj)  I'.em.*'— 4Sr  H'oAsr  AnU't/VpsfiKtM 
djW^ibss,  vsl,  h p.  SS-a,' 
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MARMION. 


Long  may  his  Ladf  look  in  vain  I 
She  oe'er  shall  see  his  gallant  train* 

Coaie  sweeping  back  through  Crirhtoun-Dean. 
Twm  a brave  race,  before  the  name 
Gf  hated  ^thwell  stained  their  fame.t 

XIII. 

And  here  two  days  did  Marmlon  rest, 

Wth  every  rite  that  honour  claims, 
iiteoded  as  the  Kinj^s  own  (pest 
Such  the  command  of  royal  James, 

Who  marshalled  then  his  land’s  array, 

Upon  the  Borough-moor  that  lay. 

Perchance  he  would  not  focnian’s  eye 
Upoo  bis  gathering  host  should  pr}'. 

Till  full  prepared  w'aa  cvery^  band 
To  march  ajninst  the  English  land. 

Here  while  th^  dwelt,  did  Lindesay’s  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  Boron’s  moodier  fit ; 

And.  in  hie  turn,  he  knew  to  prize 

Loiu  Marmion’s  powerful  mind,  and  wise,— 

Tnined  in  the  loro  of  Rome  and  Greece, 

And  policies  of  war  and  peacc.t: 

XIV. 

It  chanced,  as  fell  the  second  night, 

That  on  the  battlements  they  walked. 

And,  by  the  slowly  fading  light, 

Of  varying  topics  talked; 

To  cAiuB  hi*  tcmlitlrc* 

Bat  Ottn*  h«  raiiithi  • wHIi'ntm  roU, 

The  Knf  i.i<unen  duwn  liun  thr*v. 

Tbw  H«!>cm  ihrraicli  hit  h*nlr  hc*n 
Hu  f«*l  line  in  cniiSirifi>un<l,”  Ac. 

FUMtn  yidd,  a I'oem  i olUci)  by  H.  Wtber.  EJin.  ISH. 

* IMS.—"  Well  mictit  bi»  fentle  Ltiily  mourn, 

Doom'd  Df'tfT  Ui  *e«  her  Lord'*  rulum,’’J 

' Aitn  wu  nand&tbcr  to  Jatnei,  earl  of  BoUiwelt,  too  well 
ksm  « ihe  hiatory  of  Quecit  Mary. 

< LXd.— "Nor  If**  lb«  HcraM  Monarvli  knew 
The  Baron’*  jxtwerp  h>  value  fruo— 

Heoce  confidence  between  thorn  gnw."] 

i IMS.—"  Then  fell  frMm  Lindc»ay,  unarvare, 

^ ' Unitary  ii told  by  Pitscottie  with eharactcrietic  nmpUcitT  : 
n*  kiof.  *ee«nc  that  Franco  could  TCt  no  *u|iitort  of  him  ntr 
Ml  boie,  made  a proclamation,  full  haaiily,  tnmueh  all  the 
Mjr.nf.Seotland.  both  cftitl  and  witit,  louth  and  north,  a*  well 
R'Je  iilMu  in  the  firm  land,  to  all  manner  of  men  lietwnen  *i*ty 
urfiuteH}  yean,  that  Uteyahoulil  lie  ready,  ithin  twenty  da)'*, 
him.  with  forty  day*' virttml,  and  Lo  meet  at  the 
Ecttr*  awir  of  Edinhureh.  and  ihcre  to  ihVt*  forward  where  he 
Hh  proclunatiun*  were  ha*tily  olie)td,  eontmry  tin; 
iinoJaf  Scotland'*  will;  but  every  man  lovcil  lii*  ptinr«  *u 
Itot  they  would  on  no  way*  diitoliey  him  j Imt  every  man 
make  ois  proclamation  to  boatily,  conform  to  the  chaife 
uttf  Uo^'y  prorlamaiKHi. 

" TW  ki*|  came  Ot  Lith«ow,  where  he  happenml  to  bo  for  the 
b«*  U the  council,  very  ami  and  rirduntiM.  making  hi*  devotion 
Vi  Goo,  to  Mod  him  sood  chance  and  fl.irtmio  in  Iim  voyaxo.  In 
u«  taetq  time,  there  came  a man,  clad  in  a hluo  rown,  in  at 
tw  krtdoor,  and  belted  about  him  in  a mil  of  linen  cloth  ■ a pair 
'’odkiMir  on  hi*  feet,  lo  the  (treat  of  hi*  lee* ; with  nil  other 
wtBdekxhe*  confimn  thcir-io;  lait  iw  had  nofhiiie  on  hi* 
■•b.  bat  i)p(i(*r  red  yellow  hair  beliimJ,  and  on  hi»  haffeU  I winch 
^ down  U)  hi*  thouldem  s but  hi*  forehead  wa»  Imld  and  bnro. 

to  be  a man  of  two-aml-fifty  ycura,  with  a «eaf  jiike- 
**'*ka  hand,  and  rame  fiwt  forward  nmone  tlio  lord*,  rry- 
meidort  for  the  kine.  *a]rine.  he  dcoirwl  to  uprik  with 
^ "’kile.  at  the  la*t,  he  came  where  ll*;  kina  wo*  aitiinc  in 
wdHk  It  hi*  prayer* : Imt  when  he  »aw  th»>  kiny.  he  made  Iiini 
tnrmiw  or  salutation,  hiii  hvi not  down  xrolllintf  on  the 
•a  him,  and  *aid  to  him  in  tiu* manner,  n*  nftcr  follow* ; 
re  Kifit.  my  mnther  hath  tent  me  to  you.  desirin*  you  not  to 
j‘t*'.Mthii  time,  where  thou  art  purtMiscd;  fiirir  th.ui  doo*, 
vik  not  fare  well  in  thy  jonmc).  nor  mmo  that  rn**"thwith 
rintlr'r.  ihe  bade  thee  mclii  with  no  woman,  nor  ii»e  their 
“twari,  Dor  let  them  touch  ihy  IkkIv,  nor  thou  their*  i for,  if  thou 
wdl  bo  confinimW  anil  bronchi  to  *hamc.' 

^ tha  in*n  had  anf.ihen  tbir  word*  unto  tlie  tine's  rmce,  the 
was  near  done,  and  the  kini  ian«<*i  on  Inir  word*, 
him  an  answer;  but,  in  tho  mean  time,  before 
c^.  and  in  the  pretence  of  all  the  lord*  that  wen> 
time,  thii  man  vnnichtKl  away,  and  could  no 
w*  Li  *r*”**  comprehended,  l ilt  vanishcii  away  a*  ho  had 
Mmk  of  the  sun.  or  a whip  of  the  wlurlwtnd,  anil  could  no 
I b"ard  nar,  Sir  David  Limtonay,  Lkm-hnrauld, 
Wifihn  loali*  ihe  mardial.  who  were,  at  Ihot  iimC;  yoitny  men. 
y MaranU  to  the  kina’s  grace,  were  standinx  i>rc»ently 
SmiiJi*  ’*’***’  thtsiyht  to  have  laid  hamls  on  thi*  man. 

phtht  have  apeired  further  thlinx*  at  him  i But  all  for 
l!^;Jlhoy  could  not  uwch  him » for  bo  vanished  away  be- 
and  wa»  no  more  scon." 

eleaanf,  ihouirh  not  mofc  impressive  Ian- 
EpJ'j  the  same  atory,  and  <|uote*  the  personal  iDformation 
David  Lindetay  s "fi*  fU.d.e,  yiif  propiu-r  aitite- 
•••ojuU  Dttid  Lind^ut,  Moatanu»,  homo  tpcc/at<r  Jtdri  et 

tUm.  {CbMka.  lAdunc.  | MeiU*. 
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An<L  unaware,  the  herald-bardf 

Said,  Marmion  might  his  toil  have  spared, 

In  travelling  so  far; 

For  that  a messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 
A^inst  the  English  war:ll 
And.  closer  guestioned,  thiia  he  told 
A tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
. lo  Scottish  story  have  enrolled . — 

XV. 

SIB  DAVID  UNDCaAV’s  TALK. 

Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair,? 

Built  for  the  royal  dwelling. 

In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare 
Linlithgow  ia  excelling;** 

And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 

How  sweet  the  merry  linnet’s  tune. 

How;  blithe  the  blackbird's  lay  I 
The  wild  buck  bellstt  from  ferny  brake, 

The  coot  dives  merry^  on  the  lake, 

Tho  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 
To  see  all  nature  gay. 

But  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
The  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year: 

Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know,— 

June  saw  hia  father’s  overihrow.tt 

probltatig,  nee  a Nterarvm  trudiig  aiiemu,  et  ru/ur  totfu*  tf* 
ret  terror  Um?uttme  a menttendo  aherrat ; a fuo  nUi  etfo  hoc 
li/i  tradidi,  pro  certU  accepUgan,  ut  vuitfatarn  vanU  rttmor- 
itrugfabulitm.  omUnmu eram."~~'U!d.  xiii.  The  kins’*  throng 
in  Hi.  Cnthcnnc'*  aide,  which  be  h*d  rxmtUucU-d  for  him*e£ 
with  twelve  tiiill*  for  tbi!  Kniehia  Companions  of  the  Order  or 
tlie  Thutlc,  if  itill  nhuwn  a*  iIm  place  where  Ihe  apparition  wo* 
Sven.  I know  not  by  what  mean*  .St  Andrew  jrol  tbe  credit  ot 
havinr  been  the  cclchrnted  inuiiitor  of  Jame*  fV. ; ^ the  ex- 
preasiim  in  Lindcoay’*  narrativo.  "My  mother  hu  *ent  me," 
could  only  be  lucd  by  H.  John,  the  adopted  *on  of  the  Virgui 
Mary,  'rho  wlmle  itory  ii  *o  well  uttiwtM.  that  we  hare  only 
tlie  choice  between  a miracle  or  an  impo^ure.  Mr.  Pinkertno 
plaudbly  arrui's,  from  tlo!  rauiioii  asainit  incuntineoce,  that  the 
guvi  ll  Wiia  pnvy  to  the  sej),  im-  r.rilxise  wlio  h:,lt  Il'i'fiunte  to  this 
CXI*  'lieiit,  to  deter  Kins  .lume*  fit'in  1«*  iaipolitj©  wnr. 

r*  In  Some  pim^  Mr.  Seott'*  l*»vi*  of  vnriuy  ha*  betm.vcd 
him  into  iftanxe  imitation*,  Thw  is  evidently  Kirrm-d  on  the 
•c.hmd  i>f8temJ»oW  and  Uopkiw,— 

■ Of  all  iW  so  fw,’  " &f . JlTITlE  Y.l 
*•  lln  HcoUand  there  are  ahpnttw'cntyjtulsceii.  ca.sllc»,nml  rc- 
mains  or  eite«of*uch, 

**  Where  Seoite’a  kinf*  of  other  yimm" 
hac.  their  mya]  home. 

*’ Linlithf^w,  diatinctiirbed  to  the  combined  sto  rurth  and 
bc.'iutf  of  Its  utuatiou.  mu*t  have  been  earijr  »ela«rt*d  a*  a rovul 
n^c'coco.  David,  wbo  boufht  the  title  of  saint  by  hit  lifu  infiiy 
to  the  ehucch,  refer*  *ovuT*lofhi*  chartera  tehts  lowtH'f  ynluh- 
gvw ; and  in  th*t  of  MoWrood  exprewly  t>c*tows  oo  new  tno- 
nas’i'fy  all  the  Rkin*  ufineracn*,  ew«t,  and  bnelH,  beloegm*;  to 
lii>  caaile  of  linljtcu,  wtiicti  *h«il  diu  dw»ff  the  year  ....  'The 
coi.vcnienc*  nifordod  for  the  •port  of  Suomy,  wlucij  wm  m 
rn  at  a fevnurite  duriof  the  feudal  tuff*,  wm  prdiiahty  one  nuue 
of  the  attachment  <g*  theonewm  BcoUinh  moaitrcJw  teLinlidutow 
am:  it*  fine  loko.  T1y$  iport  of  htmtlrtf  ww  aho  fidk>w«<tl  with 
in  the  notylfoouriiood.fenm  which  drcunoUaooii  it  {mdialily 
oris  ■ that  the  ancient  am)*  of  the  oily  rt^ronant  « Maek  emy- 
bo  i!>d  bitch  ikil  to  u tree  ....  Tbe  tolo&tkm  of  IJ«litli»ow 
Palace  Sa  eminently  heautiAfl.  tt  stamfa  on  a ptomontory  of  sonH* 
rlc'-ation,  which  advance*  <Jmo*t  into  Ui«  midet  of  the  lake. 
Tim  form  i*  that  of  a *c^n>  court,  eompMied  of  buildifM^  of  ftiar 
glorie*  high,  with  towen  at  the  The  fronts  within  ilm 

*<]uare,  and  the  window*,  are  highly  ormuneated.  and  the  *irc  of 
Uh-  room*.  «*  well  a*  the  idih  'tod  character  of  ihn  i4aitctt'<eti, 
art'  upon  a magnificent  One  rwtm  w idiw-fy  llnir 

fin*!  lon<r,  thirty  feat  wide,  and  Uuitv-thre*  feet  high,  with  a xal- 
lory  for  music.  The  king’*  wardfroe.  or  drt'S'tiuje-nHiw.  loolunx 
to  the  w«*t.  iwyocU  over  the  wtJfe,  *o  n*  to  huve  a liulicious 
pro-iiu  ft  oo  three  iido»,  and  is  o*»e  of  the  most  oovlalife  liouilmcs 
we  have  ever  *eea."— Sfi*  WAi;rt;u  toyrr*#  Frovirtcial  da- 
tiifuUtea.  ] 

’ r I am  clad  r»f  an  opportunity  lo  dMcrilio  the  cry  of  the  deer  by 
another  word  than  hrtujiUK.  althoiich  tho  latter  Ito*  liven  *aiicU- 
ficil  by  the  Uic.  of  Ihe  .‘>coUi*h  melhcnl  traiMlntion  of  the  P*nlm*. 
Uetl  *ecmi  to  be  on  nMirevjntion  of  bellow.  Thw  »ylvun  touru] 
conveyetl  great  dclirhl  to  our  anccetor*.  chiefly.  I iuia>o«e.  ftnm 
onfociatiim.  A gentle  kriicht  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  8ir 
Tlwma*  W'orticy,  Iwili  W’lmiley  l.oilce,  in  ■WanclifTo  Fore*t,  for 
the  pleasure  (a*  an  ancient  inacnptiuii  tcatific*)  of  “ liitoninx  to 
the  hart’*  tell*' 

!!  The  rebellion  against  Jamiw  HI.  wa*  »igna]iy.cd  by  the  cruel 
cirrum«tanc4<  of  hi*  son'*  pfrwficn  in  Ihe  femiile  army.  When 
the  King  eaw'  hi*  own  banner  ■iMtdnyvd  ngain*t  him,  and  hi**on 
in  the  I'acUofl  of  hi*  enemies.  It»  lost  tho  little  courage  be  had 
ever  poMvsied,  fil'd  out  of  tlm  licid,  fell  from  his  bor*«  a*  it 
•turteil  at  a woman  and  water  pitchor,  and  was  slain,  it  is  not 
well  urulcrstood  by  whom.  Jnincs  IV.,  aOer  the  Ixitlje,  paased 
to  .‘'’tirling.  and  hciirtn*  the  monk*  of  llie  chapel-roy*l  deploring 
the  (leat*i  of  hi*  fathur,  their  fo'inder,  ho  wa.s  seixed  witli  deep  ro- 
rnor'ie.  which  maiiifcnteil  itself  in  severe  pciiniicc*.  Hco  a femow- 
inc  Note  on  atanza  tx.  of  canto  v.  Tlic  battle  of  Sauefaio  burn,  in 
which  James  lU.  fell,  was  fought  ISUi  Juno,  ltS6. 
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Wo  to  the  traitors,  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  his  King ! 

Still  in  his  conscience  burns  the  sting. 

In  offices  08  strict  os  Lent, 

King  James’s  June  is  ever  spent* 

XVI. 

“ When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come, 

And  in  Linlithgow’s  holy  dome_ 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying; 
while  for  his  royal  father’s  soul, 

The  chanters  sung,  the  bells  did  toll. 

The  bishop  mass  was  sa>’ing— 

For  now  the  vear  brought  round  againt 
The  day  the  luckless  King  was  slain — 

In  Katharine’s  aisle  the  Mpnarch  knelt, 

With  sackcloth-shirt,  and  iron  belt, 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming ; 

Around  him,  in  their  stalls  of  state. 

The  thistle’s  knight-companions  sate, 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 

I too  was  there,  and,  sooth  to  tell. 

Bedeafened  with  the  jangling  knell. 

Was  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell. 
Through  the  stained  casement  gleaming; 
But,  while  I marked  what  next  befell, 

It  seemed  ns  I were  dreaming. 

Stepped  from  the  crowd  a ghostly  wight, 

In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  while ; 

His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  hare, 

Down  hung  at  length  hi.s  yellow  hair.— 

Now.  mock  me  not.  when,  good  iny  Lord, 

I pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 

That,  when  I saw  his  placid  grace, 

Hjs  simple  maje.sty  of  face, 

His  solemn  bearing,  and  his  pace 
So  stately  gliding  on,— 

Seemed  to  me  ne’er  did  lininer  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint. 

Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  her  faint,— 

The  loved  apostle  John ! 

XVII. 

“ He  stcppcil  before  the  Monarch’s  chair 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  there. 

And  little  reverence  made; 

Nor  head,  nor  body,  bowed  nor  bent. 

But  on  the  desk  hi.s  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  like  these  he  said, 

In  a low  voice,— hut  never  tonet 
So  thrilled  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bonei— 
* My  mother  sent  me  from  afar. 

Sir  King,  to  warn  thee  not  to  war,— 

Wo  waits  on  thine  array  ; 

If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair,§ 

Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 

James  Stuart,  doubly  warned,  beware; 

God  keep  thee  as  he  may  !’— 

The  wondering  Monarch  seemed  to  sock 
For  answer,  and  found  none; 

And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 

The  monitor  was  gone. 

The  marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  past ; 

But,  lighter  than  the  whirlwind’s  blast, 

He  vani.shed  from  our  eyes, 

Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast, 

That  glances  but,  and  dies.” 

XVIII. 

While  Lindesay  told  his  marvel  strange, 

The  twilight  was  so  pale, 


He  marked  not  Marmion’s  colour  change* 

While  listening  to  the  tale: 

But,  after  a suspended  pause, 

The  Baron  spoke  “ Of  nature’s  laws 
So  strong  1 held  the  force, 

That  never  super-human  cause 
Could  e’er  control  their  course ; 

And,  three  days  since,  had  judgM  your  aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 

But  I have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, II 
What  much  has  changed  my  skeptic  creod. 

And  made  me  credit  aught.’ —He  staid, 

And  seemed  to  wish  his  words  unsaid : 

Hut,  by  that  strong  emotion  pressed, 

Which  prompts  us  to  unload  our  breast. 

Even  when  discovery’s  pain, 

To  Lindesay  did  at  length  unfold 
The  tale  his  village  host  had  told, 

.At  Gifford,  to  his  train. 

Naught  of  the  Palmer  says  he  there. 

And  naught  of  Constance  or  of  Clare : 

The  thoughts  which  broke  his  sleep,  he  seems 
To  mention  but  as  feverish  dreams. 

XIX. 

" In  vain,”  said  he,  “ to  rest  I spread 
]Mv  burning  limbs,  and  couched  my  head  : 
Fantastic  thoughts  returned ; 

And,  by  their  wild  dominion  leA 
My  heart  within  me  biirned.1l 
So  sore  was  the  delirious  goad. 

I took  my  steed,  and  forth!  roue, 

And,  as  the  moon  shone  bright  and  cold, 

Soon  reached  the  camp  u;)on  the  wold. 

The  southern  entrance  I passed  through. 

And  haltetl,  and  my  bugle  blew. 

Meihought  an  answer  met  my  ear, — 

Yet  was  the  blast  so  low  and  drear,** 

So  hollow,  and  so  faintly  blown. 

It  might  be  who  of  my  own. 

XX. 

” Thus  judging,  for  a little  spaco 
I listemnl,  ere  1 left  the  place; 

Hut  scarce  could  trust  my  eyes, 

Nor  yet  can  think  they  served  me  true, 

When  sudden  in  the  ring  I view, 

In  form  distinct  of  shape  and  hue, 

A mounted  champion  rise.— 

I’ve  fought,  Lord  Lion,  tnauv  a day,tt 
In  single  fight,  and  mixed  affray, 

And  ever,  I myself  may  say. 

Have  home  me  as  a knight ; 

But  when  this  unexpected  foe 
Seemed  starting  from  the  gidf  below, — 

I care  not  though  the  truth  I show,— 

I trembletl  with  affright; 

And  as  I plaeetl  in  rest  my  spear, 

My  hand  so  shook  for  very  fear, 

1 scarce  could  couch  it  right. 

XXL 

” Why  need  my  tongue  the  issue  tell  1 
Wo  run  our  course,— my  charger  fell 
What  could  he  ’gainst  the  shock  of  hell  1 — 

1 rolled  upon  the  plain. 

High  o’er  my  head,  with  threatening  hand. 

The  spectro  shook  his  naked  brand,— tt 
Y ct  did  the  wor.st  remain  : 

My  dazzled  eyes  I upward  east. — 

Not  opening  noli  itself  could  blast 
Their  sight,  like  what  I saw ! 


* [MS.— " In  nf!ip<'«  n«  ttrict  m I/jnt, 

AnH  pononcM  hi*  June*  arr 

♦ [M8. — " For  now  ilie  year  hrought  round  acain 

The  rt-ry  day  that  he  > 

The  day  that  the  thirrl  Janie*  5 *l**a 

In  Knihnrinc'*  nicio  tlw  Munorcti  knerli, 

an,  KS  ("■««  »'»•  f-X"! 

1 [MS,— “ In  n low  voico--but  every  torre 

'nirill'il  thrmirh  the  Uftener’a  %ein  and  bono.'l 
I IMS.—"  And  if  to  war  thou  iieoda  wilt  fare 
Of  wanton  wile*  and  wonian'i  { 

Of  woman’*  wih>*  and  wunton  > > 

■ (MS. — " Bui  event*,  aince  I cro-a’d  i)m*  'rwc'.-d, 

Hava  undermined  ray  akepUe  creod."] 


U [MS.—"  In  vain,"  «aid  he,  "to  rwit  I laul 

My  hiirninr  limbs,  and  throbbing  head— 
FontasUc  tlioushts  relum’d : 

t led, 

And,  by  tlieii  wild  dominion  | 

My  heart  within  me  hiim’d.’*^ 

••  [MS.—"  And  yet  it  wa*  ao  low  and  drear. 
IMH.— " I've  been.  Lord  Lion,  many  a day, 

In  combat  single,  or  melee”! 

II  [MS.— "The  *peeire  shook  hk  naked  brand,— 
Yut  doth  the  wornt  remain : 

My  rcdiiw  ere*  I ujiwani  cut,— 

But  o(N>iiimt  hell  could  never  blast 
Tbw  aiffat  like  what  I saw."] 
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Full  cm  his  face  the  moonbeam  strook,— 

A &ce  could  nerer  he  mistook ! 

I knew  the  stem  vindictive  look, 

And  held  my  breath  for  awe. 

I saw  the  face  of  one  who,  fled* 

To  forei^  climes,  has  long  been  dead,— 

I welfoelieve  the  last ; 

For  ne’er,  from  visor  raised,  did  stare 
A human  warrior  with  a glare 
So  grimly  and  so  ghnst. 

Thrice  o’er  my  head  he  shook  the  blade : 

But  when  to  good  Saint  George  1 prayed, 
fTbe  first  time  e’er  I asked  his  aid,) 

He  plunged  it  in  the  sheath  ; 

And,  on  hw  courser  mounting  light, 

He  seemed  to  vanish  from  my  sight: 

The  moonbeam  drooped,  and  deepest  night 
Sunk  down  upon  the  heath.— 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  cause  I have 
To  know  his  face,  that  met  me  there, 
Called  by  bis  hatred  from  the  grove, 

To  cu caber  upper  air: 

Lkad,  or  alive,  good  cause  had  he 
Tu  be  my  mortm  enemy.” 

XXII. 

Marvelled  Sir  David  of  the  Mount ; 

Then,  learned  in  stor>%  ’gan  recount 
Such  chance  had  napp’d  of  old. 

When  once,  near  Norham,  there  did  fight 
A apectre  fell,  of  fiendish  might, 

In  Hkeness  of  a Scottisii  knight. 

With  Brian  Balmer  bold, 

And  trained  him  nigh  to  disallow 
The  aid  of  his  baptismal  vow.  ^ 

**  And  such  a phantom,  too,  ’tis  said, 

With  highlancf  broadsword,  targe,  and  plaid. 
And  nngera  red  with  gore, 

Is  seen  in  Bothiemurcus  glade, 

Or  where  the  aablc  pine-trees  shade 
Dark  Tomantoul,  and  Auchnnslaid, 
Dromouchty,  or  Glcnmore.t 
And  yet,  whaie’er  such  legends  aay, 

Of  warlike  demon,  ghost,  or  fay. 

On  mountain,  moor,  or  plain, 

Spotless  in  faith,  in  bos<im  bold.t 
True  son  of  chivalry  should  hold 
These  midnight  terrors  vain ; 

For  seldom  have  such  spirits  power 
To  barm,  save  in  the  evil  hour, 

When  guilt  we  meditate  within,5 
Or  har^iir  unnipentod  sin.” — 

Loni  Marmion  turned  him  half  aside, 

.\nd  twice  to  clear  his  voice  he  tried, 

Then  pressed  Sir  David’s  hand,— 

But  naught,  at  length,  in  answer  stud ; 

And  here  their  farther  converse  staid. 

Each  ordering  that  liis  band. 

Should  bownc  them  with  the  nsmg  day, 

To  Scotland’s  camp  to  take  their  way,— 
Such  was  the  King’s  command. 

XXIII. 

Early  they  took  Dun-Edm's  road, 

And  1 could  trace  each  step  they  trode ; 

Hdl,  brook,  nor  dell,  nor  rock,  nor  stone, 
Lies  on  the  path  to  me  unknown. 

Much  might  it  boast  of  storied  lore; 

But,  passing  such  digression  o’er. 

Suffice  it  that  their  route  was  laid 
Across  the  furzy  hills  of  Braid. 


* [wa  — 1 knew  0»e  face  of  one  lonr  tlcait. 

Or  who  U>  foreisii  climw  hath  fled  . . . 

I knew  the  ftc4J  of  one  who  0od 
To  Ibreicn  dime#,  or  Ion*  iiince  dead— 

I well  mojr  judfo  the  lant.”] 

* See  tlte  tnditiw  cooceminK  Bulmer,  and  thn  spectre  caliet 
Xkwterf,  or  Bloodr-band,  in  a note  on  canto  iii.  p.  3M. 

I tiia  — Of  spotless  fnith,  and  bosom  bold.”] 
t (MB.—  ’ When  mortals  meditate  Mithin 

Pre«h  riiilt,  or  unrepented  sin.”) 

* IMS.—"  But.  oh  • far  different  d»an)te  has  been 

Since  Marmion.  from  the  crown 
Of  Blacktbrd  hill,  uixin  the  scene 
Of  Bcntland’s  war  look’d  down  ”j 
1 The  6oroo(h,  or  Coroinoo  Mow  of  F.ilinbuwb,  was  of  very 
mat  nrteot,  reaewn*  from  tha  «iitbem  walls  of  the  city  to 
bdUoai  of  Bt^  UiUs.  It  was  aodcntly  a fbiest ; and,  in  that 


They  pasaed  the  glen  and  scanty  rilL 
And  climbed  the  opposing  bank,  until 
They  gamed  the  top  of  Blackford  HUL 


XXIV. 

Blackford ! on  whose  uncultured  breast, 
Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A truant-boy,  1 sought  the  nest, 

Or  listed,  as  I lay  at  rest. 

While  rose,  on  breezes  thin. 

The  murmur  of  the  city  crowd. 

And,  from  his  ste^le  gangling  loud, 

Saint  Giles’s  mingling  din. 

Now,  from  the  summit  of  the  plain, 

Waves  all  the  hill  with  yellow  grain; 

And,  o’er  the  landscape  as  I look. 
Naught  do  I pec  unchanged  rernain. 

Save  the  rude  difl's  and  chiming  brook. 
Tome  they  make  a heavy  moan, 

Of  early  friendships  past  and  gone. 


XXV. 

But  different  far  the  change  has  been, II 
Since  Marmion,  from  the  crown 
Of  Blackford,  saw  that  niartial  scene 
Upon  the  bent  so  brown  : 

Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 

Spread  all  the  Borough-moor  below, IT 
Upland,  and  dale,  and  down 
A thon.sand  did  I say?  I ween,** 

Thousands  on  thousands  there  were  seen, 

That  checkered  all  the  hirnth  between 
The  streamlet  and  t'ne  town ; 

In  crossing  ranks  e.v  lending  far, 

Forming  a camp  irregular  ;ft 

Oft  giving  way,  where  still  there  stood 

Some  reties  of  the  old  oak  wood. 

That  darkly  huge  did  intervene^ 

And  tanuxl  the  glaring  white  with  green ; 

In  these  e.xlended  linos  there  lay 
A martial  kingdom’s  vast  array. 

XXVI. 

For  from  Hchudes,  dark  with  rain. 

To  eastern  Lodon’s  fertile  plain,  • 

And  from  the  southern  Kedsw’ire  edge. 

To  farthest  Ros.sc’s  rocky  ledge ; 

From  west  to  east,  from  soutli  to  north, 

Scotland  sent  all  her  warriors  forth. 

Marmion  might  hear  the  mingled  hum 
Of  myriads  up  the  mountain  eome ; 

'The  horses’  tramp,  and  tingling  clank. 

Where  chiefs  reviewed  their  vassal  rank, 

And  charger’ .s  shrilling  neigh  ; 

And  sec  the  shifting  lines  advance. 

While  fre<iuent  flashed,  from  shield  and  lancer 
The  sun’s  reflected  ray. 

xxyii. 

Thin  curling  in  the  morning  air, 

The  wreaths  of  falling  smoko  declare 
To  embers  now  the  brands  decayed, 

AVhere  the  night-watch  their  fires  had  made. 

They  saw,  slow  rolling  on  the  plain, 

Full  many  a baggage- cart  and  wain, 

And  dire  artillery  s clumsy  cor, 

By  sluggish  oxen  tugged  to  war; 

And  tliere  were  Borthwick’s  sisters  seven,tr 
And  culverins  which  France  had  given.- 
lU-oniened  gift ! tiie  guns  remain 
The  conqueror’s  spoil  on  Flodden  plain. 

■tatc.wiiK  so  prom  a nufeaow,  »U.it  «j®  itihnliitanbi  ofEJinburyh 
h4tl  in'rop-twM*  frantiKt  to  un;ni  btitdbtf  w«KKi<;n  calVnc*. 
pnijpcunif  owf  fa  nr4i'r  to  thuiii  to  roiiiumo 

ikc  tinAer:  whWt  tl«‘y  fKtem  to  bnw  ilonc  vi.oy  i;lk-r»imlly. 
Whan  JniiiOH  IV.  ibtr  iirmy  of  tlie  kincOinn  iture.  to 

UKi  ()»•  tiiWKijsb-tPOOr  wa»,  fiwonlinc  to  Jllswthoriiilen,  n 
6eld  i<imrii«j».  aad  dt-Iwlitful  by  the  nhuil<-  of  rminy  ntntoly  nnrt 
axiil  oftka,*’  IJi’t’U  nn.l  niiiiiitir  .>w*s<ion».  fho  royal  standard 

is  trswiittoBally  to  have  ibVi>luy»Hl  froni  the  Hare  .Stane, 
■ hi,rh  ytoms.tirtwhuill  intotlie  wiill,  t»  il»  tell  luino/iftlio  nwli- 
w.iy  bjttrfin#  towards  BmW,  n«t  far  from  thy  boad  ol  nurntsfijdd 
l.ink».  The  Mara  prosWy  donVoa  its  imrne  Ironi  the  Jui- 
lii.li  weatl  H<tr,  wiiiy. 

IMS.— “ A tocidtoiid  saiil  the  vi-tsel  1 ween, 

TlwiitoiKl:!  on  thott-;aiitla  tfi»*ro  were  *cm. 

Tlnu  wWitwn-d  all  rlio  Ik’hIIi  bciweea.”] 
ti  (Hero  mb  Hw*  slailra  in  the  MH.  ) 

II  B«sv«n  rulverii®  raUed,  oaat  hy  one  Borthwtclc. 
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XXVIII. 

Nor  marked  they  less,  where  m the  air 
A thousand  streamers  flaunted  fair; 

Various  in  shai)C,  device,  and  hue. 

Green,  sanguine,  purple,  red.  and  blue, 

Broad,  narrow,  swallow-tailed,  and  square, 
Scroll,  pennon,  ponsil,  bandrol,*^  there 
O’er  the  paviliotjs  flew.t 
Highest,  and  midmo.st,  was  descried 
The  royal  banner  doaiing  wide ; 

The  slafT,  a pine-tree,  strong  and  straight,! 
Pitched  deeply  in  a massive  stone, 

Which  still  in  memory  is  shown. 

Vet  bent  beneath  the  standard’s  weight, 
Whene’er  the  western  wind  enrolled, 

With  toil,  the  huge  and  cuntbrousfold. 

And  gave  to  view  the  dazzling  field. 

Where,  in  proud  Scotland’s  royal  shield. 

The  ruddy  lion  ramped  in  guld.4 

XXIX. 

Lord  Marmion  viewed  the  landscape  bright,—!! 
He  viewed  it  with  a chief’s  delight,— 

Until  within  him  burned  his  heart. 

And  lightning  from  his  eye  did  part. 

As  on  the  battle-day ; 

Such  glance  did  i^alcon  never  dart. 

When  stooping  on  his  prey. 

“ Oh ! well,  Lord  Lion,  hast  thou  said, 

Thy  king  from  warfare  to  dissuade 
Were  DU  t a vain  essay ; 

For,  hy  St.  George,  w'ere  that  host  mine, 

Not  power  infernal,  nor  divine, 

Should  once  to  peace  my  soul  incline, 

Till  1 had  dimmed  their  armour’s  shine 
In  glorious  battle-fray  !”— 

Ansvycretl  the  bard,  of  milder  mood ; 

Fair  is  the  sight.— and  yetHwere  good, 

That  kings  would  think  withal, 

When  peace  and  wealth  their  land  has  blessed, 
’Tis  better  to  sit  still  at  rest, IT 
Than  rise,  perchance  to  fall.” 

XXX. 

Still  on  the  spot  Lord  Marmion  stayed, 

For  fairer  scene  he  ne’er  surveyed, 
when  sated  with  the  martial  siiuw 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below, 

The  wandering  eye  couhl  o’er  it  go. 

And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 
With  gloomy  splendour  red  ; 

For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow, 

That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow. 

The  morning  beams  were  shed. 

And  tinged  them  with  a lustre  proud. 

Like  that  which  streaks  a thutuler-cfoud. 

Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height. 

Where  the  nuge  castle  holds  its  stato, 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 

• Etjrh  nf  Itiw  feinfftl  erviistn  iiUim;it».Ht  ths  ilifSwnt  rank  of 
thou*  rnttiM  lo  dMiiiny  fl««n 

» I m rmt  I'xactlf  know  tl*8  SwWi*  iH'xu-  oacsMoitminit  ui 
151*.  hnt  PiifiiTi  uivc-.  n wWfth  he  «aw 

fiUiT  the  haiili>  «if  rinker,  ia  IWTj— **  Here  sow,  to  w >*«iioe- 
whai  «>f  ihe  miitin<-r  <>!’  Uwir  t A*  they  liwd  no  or 

nmnij  >MiUhcx,  i*f  any  wear  theft?  lew 

iiihff  U'liiiM  wi«h  poiita.  iw  mfwnef  of inakiiti?  is  | «n»l  nf 

Ilipjw  few  aUo.  nain’  <ff  ftbqtne  Iwttrw  tool  h iit’lh,  hot  nuwt  fur 
.imier  { fiir  till'  miiHf  prut  »}|  very  (after  tlieir 

liiithion,}  fitr  t!ie  Jmetif  Frunre,  with  ihw-de  J>«,  koku*  of  hluo 
liiickemfn,«MnerifWiirk,«(»il  eorotMjfaHmitothfsf  eolouw.  ThtMe 
M-liiip  riilyi'M,  H«l  cnil  iln'in,  ihiU,  rni  we  irtood  ow  Rray, 

dill  maks  yrent  niUKti-r  tiiwurd  tw,  wh|^l)  I dit]  iakt'  ihen  lo  be 
a mimber  of  Umtop.  wliHi  we  eiinjo,  we  fc  ft  huen  ilnuH'ry, 
of  Uie  courser  PHrohryk  in  dwltt,  lor  it  was  nil  of  «imva»  rhin-to. 
fttul  wear  the  |p.inn  j<  i*,  «»r  nitlnr  cahyo<  a»«i  cotKhts  of  lljoir 
siMtora  : the  which  (iiiiirh  after  thp  cowmoH  touWifu?  «>f  Iheir 
couiiiry  Ix’iniJ'O  hinl  ll«*y  l>:uM**d  of  l■•«r  Mickii.  Alaini  «n  ell  )<>ny 
piece,  wrloemif  two  fiwiniftl  tiiiteHarr  atone  eti(t  ithiA.  uiul  the 
two  miileHiN-oi-nth  fluck  in  the  Kfoiird.  uii  eft  A»ui»)ir,  ^lamhiur 
in  r4.-.liiui)  fike  llie  Itower  ofii  nowf'  >Mkt>{  f«-«f  fwfi  mwii  fniwcft 
fooew  O’*  it  wfiv.  *Jt  their  In-ad.  tin*  «ihr-r  tt  h eM  il'oy 

sitotelH-i a uNh-mUiwu on  Iw.th  J-oh-n.  wlwrehy (tiwir  rnhin  liernine 
riofffl  like  » itdiio,  Utt  <kmrt  >hu»  «t  not  very  i l<« 

te-ni-ftlti  ea  the  onh-ii*  lln-if  MiPke  w«»  ih«^  nhortf/.tir  thnir 
wivoi  the  nn*r«  lite?ral  to  lend  llwio  Itir^er  napery  i Imvbeif,  tvhen 
lltry  had  lined  Ihrm.  and  ■tuA'd  them  *o  Ihirk  with  •irnw.  with 
the  wefither «« it  WM  not  very  cold,  when  ihey  wear  ones  r/nirhnd, 
(hey  wore  sv  warm  a.r  they  bad  boen  wrapt  in  iiortea  dunf.”— 
Fattes's  .(cwargqf  SCT7icr»«f'e£*pedit‘&n- 


Whose  ridgy  back  haav^  to  the  aky, 

Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  hi£^ 

Mine  own  romantic  town  !•* 

But  northward  far,  with  purer  blaze, 

On  Ochil  mountains  fell  the  rays, 

And,  as  each  heathy  top  they  kissed. 

It  gleamed  a purple  amethyst. 

Yonder  the  snores  of  Fife  you  saw; 

Here  Preston-bay,  and  Berwick-law ; 

And,  broad  between  them  rolled, 

The  gallant  Frith  the  eye  might  note^ 

Whose  islands  on  its  bo^m  float, 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

Fitz-Eustace’  heart  felt  closely  pent ; 

As  if  to  give  his  rapture  vent. 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 

Aim  raised  his  bridle  hand. 

And,  making  demi- vault  in  air, 

Cried,  " Where’s  the  coward  that  would  not  duo 
To  fight  for  such  a land  !” 

The  liindesny  smiled  his  joy  to  see;tl 
NorMarmion’s  frown  repressed  his  glee. 

XXXI. 

Thus  while  they  looked,  a flourish  proud. 

Whore  mingloti  trump,  and  clarion  loud, 

And  fife,  and  kelllc-druni, 

And  sackbiit  deep,  and  psaltery. 

And  war-pine  with  discordant  cry, 

' And  cymbal  clattering  to  the  sky. 

Making  wild  music  bold  and  hi|p, 

Did  up  the  mountain  come ; _ • 

The  whilst  iht-  bolls,  with  distant  chime. 

Merrily  tolled  the  hour  of  prime. 

And  thus  the  Lindosay  spoke  :tt 
“ Thus  clamour  still  the  war  notes  whets 
The  King  to  mass  his  wav  has  ta’en. 

Or  to  St.  Katharine’s  of  Siennc,§§ 

Or  chapel  of  St.  Roeque. 

To  yon  they  siicnk  of  martial  fame;llll 
But  me  remind  of  poaceftil  game, 

When  blither  was  their  cheer, 

Thrilling  in  Falkland  woods  the  air, 

In  signal  none  his  steed  should  spare^ 

Bui  strive  which  foremost  might  repair 
To  the  downfall  of  the  deer. 

XXXII. 

” Nor  less,”  he  said, — ” when  looking  forth, 

I view  yon  empress  of  the  north 
Sit  on  her  hilly  throne  ; 

Her  palace’s  imperial  bowers, 

Her  castle,  proof  to  hostile  powers, 

Her  stalely  halls  and  holy  towers— IHT 
Nor  less,”  he  said,  ” I moan. 

To  think  what  wo  mischance  may  bring; 

And  how  these  merry  Mis  may  nng 
The  death  dirge  of  our  gallant  King; 

Or,  with  the  lanim,  call 
The  burghers  forth  to  watch  and  ward, 

’Gainst  southern  sack  and  fires  to  guard 

: [MS.““  Tlu*  Nianilaril  ulnff.  a inounlain  pine, 

Pitcb'<l  ill  i(  hujfi-  memonfti  »i«ni!. 

That  still  id  moniiineiil  w »hown."l 
1 The  well  knoM’ii  arm*  of  Hdniliiml.  If  you  will  beiiew  Bor* 
Ihiuii  anil  niichunftn.thu  doublf  tn-itiiiin- round  thi-ftbiebl.miintiriiH 
cd,  p.  ll»,  ermnter  Jlurr  df •lifted,  nr  hnsnie4  and  armedazure, 
wos  fintt  aAi«udii-«l  ly  At-luiiw*,  Kin?  of  Scoil.-uiil.  <»ntein|>orarjrof 
Charli-miicdc.  mill  (oumlrrof  tliv  ri-li-lmilod  Li*a*iwwith  FYance; 
liul  Ifttrr  niifkpinrit'ji  ninke  iwir  K<K-hy.  or  Achjr,  liiUe  belter  than 
a PKirt  of  Kin*of  Ilrentfiird,  whoni  olil  Grie  (who  luu  alro  swelled 
into  Grecorius  Mn(iius)  Assorinli-il  w-ilh  himself  in  the  important 
duty  of  ifovomidg  Biiiu;  jiurl  of  tlfc-north-oasU'm  coast  of ScoUaixL 

• IMS.—'*  i»r<i  Manoion’s  lariO!  dark  rye  ftasL'd  lifhl. 

It  kiidlliHl  with  ft  chit-rs  deluriit, 

For  (low'd  with  martini  joy  Ins  hsftrt, 

A«  i«nm  battlp-dny.’'l 
IT  tMS.— * • Tfo  ll(’•tl'r  «(iinir  still  at  msl, 

1f1»n  Htiiiz  but  to  tiift  i 
And  whiU  themtotfrit  he.  did  t.xchsntte, 
rmsMl  fAs  ctmp’*  rawyt** 

Til'-  FwH  apiicai*  to  (mve  ttwr-k  (m  v>ed  ihoiufh  the  two  fines 
in  iinlies,  on  ©ooneJvfei#  tbs  nidviiitH-eiit  PictupF  which  replaces 
tiicni  in  toe  tost,  and  l«  whivli  thi-re  is  *i>  liule  orenatue.} 

" (MS.—"  Don-^la*s  towi-r?  hivi  town  "I 

* ♦ I M8.— **  The  Llw  fttnikid  hi-  juv  % huc.'']. , 

J!  f 348.— ’*  .Atui  0»a*  tfet?  t.»r<n  sP 

« (,Ma— *’  Or  to  mr  l.tid>-’#  of>»i<-Kr>c.  "I  i * 

w (MS,— “ To  you  d«*y  apoak  of  martial  famft, 

To  no-  of  moot!  nmn'  mild  unij  tajn^  , 

Blither  wmild  be  Uiair  cheer.") 

7T  CMS  Her  stately /cur*#  aad  holy  toveii.’’] 
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DfiD-Edin’.s  Icagured  wall. — 

But  not  for  my  presaging  thought. 

Dream  conquest  sure,  or  cheaply  bought  !• 
Lord  Marmion,  I say  nav : — 

God  is  the  guider  of  the  field. 

He  breaks  the  champion’s  spear  and  shield,— 
But  thou  thyself  snalt  say, 

When Joins  yon  host  in  deadly  stowre, 

That  England’s  dames  must  weep  in  bower, 
Her  monks  the  death-mass  sing;t 
For  never  saw’st  thou  such  a power 
Led  on  bv  such  a King.” — 

.\nd  now^  down  wnnding  to  the  plain, 

The  barriers  of  the  camp  they  gain, 

And  there  they  made  a slay.— 

ITieTe  stays  the  Minstrel,  till  he  fling 
His  hand  o'er  every  border  string, 

.^nd  fit  bis  harp  the  pomp  to  sing, 

Of  Scotland’s  ancient  Court  ancTKing, 

In  the  succeeding  lay. 


LNTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  V.t 

TO  6EOBUE  EU.18.  EEQ.S 

Edinburglu 

W'lrEX  dark  December  glooms  the  day, 

And  takes  our  autumn  joys  away; 

W'ben  short  and  scant  the  sunbeam  throws. 

Upon  the  weary  waste  of  snows, 

A cold  and  profitless  regard. 

Like  patron  on  a needy  bard  ; 

When  sylvon  occupations  done. 

And  o’er  the  chimney  rests  the  gun. 

And  hang,  in  idle  trophy,  near, 

The  game-pouch,  fisning-rod,  and  spear; 

When  wiry  terrier,  rough  and  grim, 

And  gn^yhlmnd,  with  his  length  of  limb, 

And  pointer,  now  employed  no  more, 
f.'umbcr  our  parlour’s  narrow  floor; 

When  in  his  stall  the  impatient  stcHxl 
Is  long  condemned  to  rest  and  feed ; 

W’hen’from  our  snow  encirch.'d  home. 

Scarce  cares  the  hardiest  step  to  roam, 

Siace  path  is  none,  save  that  to  bring 
'The  needful  water  from  the  spring; 

When  w'rinkled  news-page,  thrice  conn’d  o’er, 
Bcjmilcs  the  dreary  hour  no  more, 

And  darkling  politician,  cruss^id, 

Inveighs  against  the  lingering  post. 

And  answering  housewife  sore  complains 
Of  carrier’s  snow-impeded  wains ; 

When  such  the  country  chwr,  I come, 
Well-pleased,  to  seek  our  city  home; 

For  converse,  and  for  books,  to  change 
The  forest’s  melancholy  range. 

And  welcome,  with  renewed  delight, 

The  busy  day  and  social  night. 

Not  hero  need  my  desponding  rhyme 
Lament  the  ravages  of  time, 

-Is  erst  by  Newark’s  riven  towers, 

And  Ettrick  stripped  of  forest  bowers. II 
True,— Cahnloma's  queen  is  changed,^ 

Since  on  her  dusky  summit  ranged, 

Within  its  steepy  fimits  pent, 

By  bulwark,  line,  and  battlement, 

And  flanking  towers,  and  Inky  flood. 

Guarded  and  garrisoned  she  stood, 

* fits.— " Preiun  of « cofKjiiciit  r.faonply  bouifhl."] 

* IMB  — "Their  monkA  dead  maw«« 

: (’■  TVae  InirodiK-iory  KpMrtlfit,  tiKnicn  exrellonl  in  them- 
•cite*.  an>  in  fact  only  intcrmptkmfi  to  t he  fnbln.  and.  acconliniri)*, 
now  nrackn  out  of  ten  have  peniited  them  •eparately,  cither  he- 
Of  after  the  poem.  In  short.  Ihc  pcntonal  appeamiir**  of  f ho 
Xnatrel,  who.  tlmiich  the  iMt.  in  the  moNt  cbanninir  of  all  min- 
Mrrit.  ia  hy  no  mean*  compensated  by  the  idt-a  of  an  autJior 
dm  oflns  pKliircwtuo  heani,  and  wntin;;  lottori  to  his  intimato 
ftwad*  "-GEOROK  KLLIs.] 

S IThH  accompiished  gentleman,  the  well-known  coadjutor  of 
Mr  Caitnmi;  and  Mr.  rrure  in  the  " Antuacotrin,"  and  eilitor  of 
■'Bpecimeof  of  Ancient  Enriish  Romance*.'*  Ac.,  tlied  10th 
Apnl,  IStS.  aeed  To  yeani ; beinir  succeetlcfi  in  his  cstatos  by  hts 
bwthw.  Charles  Ellis.  Esq.,  cnuitetl,  in  lu27,  Lord  Seaford.— Ed.1 

* See  IntrtMliirHcm  to  canto  ii 

1 The  OW  Town  of  E^linhurfh  was  acenred  oo  the  north  tida 
by  a lake,  now  drained,  and  on  the  nouth  by  a srall,  which  there 
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Denying  entrance  or  resort, 

Save  at  each  tail  embattled  port; 

Above  whose  arch,  suspended,  hung 
Portcullis  ^iked  with  iron  prong. 

That  long  is  gone,— but  not  so  long, 

Since,  early  closed,  and  opening  late, 

Jealous  revolved  the  studded  gate, 

Whose  task,  from  eve  to  morning  tide, 

A wicket  churli.shly  supplied. 

Stern  then,  and  steel-mrt  was  thy  brow, 
Dim-Edin  ! O,  how  altered  now, 

'Vheii  safe  amid  thy  mountain  court 
Thou  sitt’st,  like  empress  at  her  sport, 

And,  liberal,  unconfined,  and  free. 

Flinging  thy  white  arms  to  the  sen, •• 

For  thy  dark  cloud,  w’ith  umber’d  lower, 

That  hung  o’er  cliff,  and  lake,  and  tower, 

Thou  gleam’st  against  the  western  ray 
Ten  thousand  lines  of  brighter  day. 

Not  she,  the  championcss  of  old. 

In  Spenser’s  magic  tale  enrolled, — 

She  for  the  charmed  spear  renowned, 

^yl^ich  forced  each  knight  to  kiss  the  ground,— 
Not  she  more  chansed,  when,  placed  at  rest, 
W'hat  time  she  was  Malb<»eco8  guest, ft 
She  gave  to  flow  her  maiden  vest  j 
When  from  the  corslet’s  grasp  relieved, 

Free  to  the  sight  her  bosom  heaved ; 

Sweet  was  her  blue  eye’s  modest  smile, 

Erst  hidden  by  the  nventayle ; 

And  down  her  shoulders  graceful  rolled 
Her  locks  profuse,  of  paly  gold. 

They  who  whilom,  in  midnicht  fight. 

Had  marvelled  at  her  matchless  might, 

No  less  her  maiden  charms  approved, 

But  looking  likt^,  and  liking  loved. tt 
The  sight  could  jealous  pangs  beguile, 

And  charm  Malbecco’s  cares  awhile; 

And  he,  the  wandering  squire  of  dames. 

Forgot  his  Columbella’s  claims, 

And  passion,  erst  unknown,  could  gain 
The  breast  of  blunt  Sir  Sntyrnne ; 

Nor  durst  light  Pnridel  advance. 

Bold  ns  he  was,  a looser  glance. 

.She  charmed,  at  once,  and  tamed  the  heart, 
Incomparable  Britomarte ! 

So  thou,  fair  city ! disarrayed 
Of  battled  wall,  and  rampart’s  aid, 

As  stately  seeni’st,  but  lovelier  far 
Than  in  that  panoply  of  war. 

Nor  deem  that  from  thy  fenceless  throne, 
Strength  and  security  are  flown; 

Still,  as  of  yore,  Uueen  of  the  North ! 

Still  canst  thou  send  thy  children  forth. 

Ne’er  readier  at  alarm-bell’s  call 
Thy  burghers  rose  to  man  thy  wall, 

Than  now.  in  danger,  shall  be  thine. 

Thy  dauntless  voluntary  line ; 

For  fosse  and  turret  proud  (o  stand, 

Their  breasts  the  bulwarks  of  the  land.  • 

Thv  thousands,  trained  to  martial  toil, 

Full  red  would  stain  their  native  soil. 

Ere  from  thy  mural  crown  there  fell 
The  slightest  knosp,  or  pinnacle. 

And  if  It  come,— as  come  it  may, 

Dun-Edin  ! that  eventful  day,— 

Renownt*d  for  hospitable  deed. 

That  virtue  much  with  heaven  may  plead, 

was  aomp  atlompt  to  make  ileliinaible  even  »o  late  m 1745.  TT»S 
gntts*.  etui  tlie  nvater  |>art  of  the  wall,  have  Iteen  pulled  down,  in 
the  CO  time  of  the  let*  ext<'n«ive  and  hcnutiriil  pnlareement  of  tho 
cilr.  Mr  inreniout  ami  valued  fricnil,  Mr.  Tltomax  Campbell, 
nropoeed  to  celelifate  Edinhurfrh  iin<lcr  the  epithet  here  borrowed. 
But  llio  " Qut-cn  of  the  North"  han  not  l>e»;n  $o  fominate  aa  to 
ntceivc  from  so  eminent  a pen  the  proi'oiK'd  dwtinction. 

•*  Since  writinc  thi*  linn,  I find  I have  inadvertently  borrowed 
it  almotii  vcriiniim.  thnurh  with  aomewhat  a ditrerent  mouinii, 
from  a cboni*  in  “ Caraetaeua 

“ Britain  heard  (he  deeeant  boM, 

Stir  Itiit^  her  while  area  o’er  the  eea, 

ProtM  in  her  \r»ty  txaam  to  enfoM 
The  freigbt  of  harmony.” 

tt  Sec  *'  The  Fairy-  Queen,"  Inxik  iil  canto  ix. 

!t  " For  every  imu  her  liketl.  and  «v«ry  one  her  luvad." 
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MARMION. 


In  patriarchal  times  whose  care 
Descending  angels  deigned  to  share ; 

That  claim  may  wrestle  blessings  down 
On  those  who  i^ht  for  the  good  town. 
Destined  in  everv  age  to  be 
Refuge  of  injured  royalty ; 

Since  first,  when  conquering  York  arose, 

To  Henry  meek  she  gave  repose,* 

Till  late,  with  wonder,  grief,  and  awe, 

, Great  Bourbon’s  relics,  sad  she  saw. t 

Truce  to  these  thoughts !— for,  as  they  rise, 
How  gladly  I avert  mine  eyes. 

Boding^  or  true  or  false,  to  change. 

For  fiction’s  fair  romantic  range. 

Or  for  tradition’s  dubious  light 
That  hovers  ’twixt  the  day  anti  night ; 
Dazzling  alternately  and  dim. 

Her  wavering  lamp  I’d  rather  trim, 

Knights,  squires,  and  lovely  dames,  to  see, 
Creation  of  my  fantasy. 

Than  gaze. abroad  on  reeky  fen,? 

And  make  of  mists  invading  men. — 

Who  loves  not  more  the  night  of  June 
Than  dull  December’s  gloomy  noon  7 
The  moonlight  than  the  fug  of  frost  1 
And  can  we  say,  which  cheats  the  most  7 

But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A sound  of  the  romantic  strain, 

W'hose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry’s  ear,§ 

Famed  Bcauclcrc  called,  for  that  he  loved 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  7 
WTio  shall  these  lingering  notes  redeem, 
Decaying  on  oblivion’s  stream  ; 

Such  notes  as  from  the  Breton  tongue 
Marie  translated,  Hlondel  sung  7~ 

O ! born,  time’s  ravage  to  repair, 
yVnd  make  the  dying  muse  thy  care ; 

Who,  when  his  scythe  her  hoary  foo 
Was  poising  for  the  final  blow, 

The  weapon  from  his  hand  could  wring, 

And  break  his  glass,  and  shear  his  wing, 

And  bid,  reviving  in  his  strain, 

The  gentle  poet  live  again  ; 

Thou,  who  can  St  give  to  lightest  lay 
An  unpedantic  moral  gay. 

Nor  less  the  dullest  theme  bid  flit 
On  wings  of  unexpected  wit : 

In  letters,  as  in  life,  approved, 

Example  honoured,  and  beloved, — 

Dear  Ellis  ! to  the  bard  imparl 
A lesson  of  thy  magic  art, 

To  win  at  once  the  head  and  heart, — 

At  once  to  charm,  instruct,  and  mend. 

My  guide,  my  pattern,  and  my  friend  ill 


Such  minstrel  lesson  to  bestow 
Be  lung  thy  pleasing  task,— but,  O I 
No  more  by  thy  example  teach, 

What  few  can  practice,  all  can  preach, — 
With  even  patience  to  endure 
Lingering  disease,  and  painful  cure. 

And  boast  affliction’s  pangs  subdued 
By  mild  and  manly  fortitude. 

Enough,  the  lesson  has  been  fipven; 

Forbid  the  repetition.  Heaven  1 

Como  listen,  then  1 for  thou  bast  known^ 
And  loved  the  Minstrel’s  varying  tone. 

Who,  like  hi«  border  sires  of  old, 

Waked  a wild  measure,  rude  and  bold, 

Till  Windsor’s  oaks,  and  Ascot  plain, 

With  wonder  heard  the  northern  straln.V 
Come,  listen  !— bold  in  thy  applause, 

The  Bard  shall  scorn  pedantic  laws; 

And,  as  the  ancient  art  could  stain 
Achievements  on  the  storied  pane. 
Irregularly  traced  and  planned. 

But  yet  so  glowing  and so  grand, — 

So  snail  he  strive,  in  changeful  hue, 

Field,  feast,  and  combat,  to  renew, 

And  loves,  and  arms,  and  harpers’  glee. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  chivalry. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

THB  COUBT. 

I. 

The  train  has  left  the  hills  of  Braid ; 

The  barrier  guard  have  open  made 
(So  Lindesay  bade)  the  palisade. 

That  closed  the  tented  ground ; 

Their  men  the  warders  backward  drew. 
And  carried  pikes  as  they  rode  through, 
Into  its  ample  bound.** 

Fast  ran  the  Scottish  warriors  there. 

Upon  the  southern  band  to  stare. 

And  envy  with  their  wonder  rose. 

To  see  such  well-appointed  foes ; 

Such  length  of  shafts,  such  mighty  bows, ft 
So  huge,  that  many  simply  thought. 

But  for  a vaunt  such  weapons  wrought; 
And  little  deemetl  their  force  to  feel, 
Through  links  of  mail,  and  plates  of  steel. 
When  rattling  upon  Flodden  vale, 

The  cloth-yard  arrows  flew  like  hail.lt 

II- 

Nor  less  did  Marmion’s  skilful  view 
Glance  every  lino  and  squadron  through ; 


* Ht-nn'  VI..  with  hi*  fluo^>n,  his  heir,  anrf  the  ehtttfs  of  hia 

fnniily,  fltsl  U»  thi!  filial  baHlci  of  To»ti»i.  In  thiA 

i'«K*  A iloubi  wo*  fiimu-rly  oaiin'HM’tl,  wht'lher  Hi-nry  VI.  psiiii?  lo 
Eilinh'irifli.  Ihtmch  his  (iuc’ii  miuiiily  iKil : .Mr.  Piokyrtwo  inrji- 
niruftoliflinvptlwt  n>nmiiii>il  itl  Kirki'ijdlinjjhi.  But  inyiiidife 
friend,  IjitiI  Napier,  has  iHiiiiivrl  mu  tn  im;  n jrrant  liy  H‘-nry.  of 
an  aiinuirv  <if  forty  mark*  to  hi*  Lord >.'lii p's  mifi’ator,  John  Napier, 
»»ilmTilMKl  hy  till!  K1115  iirnut'lf,  at  Ediabtireh  ilin  *«tli  tiny  of 
AiuniKt,  ill  tin'  fhitty-iiiiith  yr-nr  of  Ids  rcicii,  which  com-sp<imli 
to  the  yeai  of  GcmI,  H61.  ’I'hi*  yrant,  nouithia,  with  hi*  usual 
neglect  of  Hcciiracy.  dn.ti'e  in  13OT.  lint  thw  error  l»*in{r  rorrented 
Imm  the  copy  in  Mnctarlnne'A  US  2ti,  K-ni'ivi-ii  all 

skepticism  on  the  suluect  of  Henry  V|  iH-inR  rciiHyat  Kdinbnnih. 
Jolin  Napier  was  son  nmt  Is'ir  ol'Sir  Alexumlcr  .N'lii'ier,  nmt  almut 
iliis  lime  wnii  Proensf  of  Edintiurf li.  Tite  hruipiuttile  rei-ej,tion  of 
the  disltoMed  inrmarrh  unit  hi*  tamily,  ralh  il  lorlli  on  Pcotiund 
tbo  encomium  of  Molinet,  ii  nniitaniiKiniry  iHu-t.  The  Enyliih 
people,  ho  Bays,— 

“ Unf  notnemu  rny  rrnrtnl. 

Par  dtaipiteiix  soWotr 
Lt  ri«i/  «ri  dirfKiutrtml, 

Et  ton  Irritimr  hoir, 
aUn  prtadrt 
IrErtar’*  U fnrand, 

Dt  tout  ritcUt  U tntndrt, 

Et  U pitu  totIrranL” 

a*c«4t«c(ii)n  da  ArBoltvcft 

* IJn  17S6,  the  exiled  count  d’Artnis,  aAenvanl* 

Oiarle*  X.  of  France,  look  up  hi*  residence  in  Holyrood.  wliare 
he  remained  until  Aiiicust,  17W.  tVlwn  anin  driven  from  hr* 
^ntry  by  the  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  the  same  unfortunate 
Pnnee,  with  all  Uie  immediate  member*  of  hi*  family,  ioufht 
'*™**,®9o*  •»«*  in  tl»e  ancient  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  and  re- 
mained tWe  until  tsth  September,  1838. 1 


1 [M.*l. — " *l^n  gaze  out  on  the  fofnty  len.”1 
$ Mr.  Ellis,  in  hi*  valuable  fntruiluction  to  the  " Spmraerm  oF 
Romance.”  has  proved,  by  the  conciirriiie  to*timony  of  La  Ravail- 
leru.  Treman,  bul  especially  the  Abbe  ife  |a  Roe,  tiwt  the  roum 
of  our  Anjrlo-Nomian  Kintr*.  rather  than  those  of  the  Piwnch 
monarch,  produced  the  birth  of  Romance  literature.  Marie,  aoon 
after  mentioned,  compiled  from  Arnioriran  ori(inala,  and  traneta- 
ted  into  Norniun-Fn-nch.  or  romance  laiifiian!.  the  twef^  enrioua 
Lays,  of  which  Mr.  Elba  has  given  us  a precu  in  the  Appendix  U> 
hi*  Iiilrmliiclion.  The  •ton’  of  Blondoi,  tiie  famou*  and^thfui 
minstrel  of  Richard  L,  noen*  no  commentary, 
u 1”  Come  thet^  my  friend,  my  eoniiis,  come  alonff, 

Oh  master  of  the  poet  and  ihe  sonat” 

Pope  to  Bolintthnie.] 

IT  [At  Sunninx-hill.  Mr.  Ellis'*  seat,  near  Windsor,  part  of  tba 
fir*(  two  cantos  of  Marinion  were  wriuon.j 
*•  IMS. — ‘‘Tlio  barrier  ^ard  the  Lion  knew, 

Advanced  (heir  pikes,  and  toon  withdrew 
The  sleniler  lulieades  and  few 
That  closed  the  tenieil  fioiind  ; 

And  Marmion  with  his  train  nido  throuri). 

Acrosf  its  ample  bound."] 

~ shafts,  *0  lame  their  bows."J 
It  Thi*  is  no  poetical  exacceration.  In  some  of  the  oouottea  of 
Emriand,  dntinirujshed  for  archery,  shafts  of  thi*  extraordmarr 
leneUi  were  actually  used.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  BlackheaUi. 
between  uie  troop*  of  Henrr  VII.,  and  Uie  Cornish  msurirenta.  in 
im,  the  hiahre  of  Dartfoni  was  defended  by  a picked  tood  of 
archer*  from  the  rcM  army,  *'  whose  arrow*."  say*  Holtinshed, 
wore  m length  a full  doth  yard."  The  Scottish,  acrordiim  to 
^ham,  bad  a p^erb,  that  every  Enfliah  archer  carried  under 
bu  Mit  twenty-four  Scots,  in  allusion  to  his  bundl*  of  tttMniax 
shafts.  ^ 
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And  much  h6  marvcIIcHl  one  email  land 
CwU  marshal  forth  such  various  band : 

For  men-at-arms  were  here. 

Heavily  sheathed  in  mail  and  plate, 

Like  iron  towers  for  strength  and  weight, 

On  Flemish  steeds  of  bone  and  height. 

With  battle-axe  and  spear. 

Young  knights,  and  squires,  a lighter  train, 
their  chargers  on  the  inain,* 

By  aid  of  le^  of  hand,  and  rein, 

Each  wanike  feat  to  show, 

To  pass,  to  wheel,  the  croupe  to  gain. 

Ana  high  curvet,  that  not  in  vain 

sword-sway  might  descend  amain 
On  foeraan’s  casque  below.t 
He  saw  the  hardy  burghers  there 
March  armed,  on  foot,  with  faces  bare,t 
For  visor  they  wore  none, 

Xor  waving  plume,  nor  crest  of  knight  j 
But  burnished  were  their  corslets  bnght, 

Their  brigantines,  and  gorgets  light, 

Like  very  silver  shone. 

Long  pikes  they  had  for  standing  fight, 
Two-handed  swords  they  wore, 

And  many  a wielded  mace  of  weight,§ 

And  bucklers  bright  they  bore. 

III. 

On  foot  the  yeoman  too,  but  dressed 
In  his  steel  jack,  a swarthy  vest. 

With  iron  quilted  well ; 

Each  at  his  bark,  (a  slender  store,) 

His  forty  days’  provision  bore, 

.As  feudal  statutes  tell. 

His  arms  were  halbert,  axe,  or  spear, II 
A cross-bow  there,  ahagbut  here, 

.A  dagger-knife,  and  brand. 

Sober  he  seemed,  and  sad  of  cheer, 

.is  loath  to  leave  his  cottage  dear, 

And  march  to  foreign  strand  j 
Or  musing,  who  would  raide  his  steer, 

To  till  the  fallow  land. 

Yet  deem  not  in  his  thoughtful  eye 
Did  aught  of  dastard  terror  lie ; 

More  dreadful  far  his  ire, 

Than  theirs,  who,  scorning  danger’s  name, 

In  eager  mood  to  battle  came, 

Tbeir  valour  like  light  straw  on  fiame, 

A fierce  but  fading  fire. 

IV. 

Not  so  the  borderer bred  to  war, 

He  knew  the  battle’s  din  afar, 

And  joyed  to  hear  it  swell. 

His  peaceful  day  was  slothful  ease ; 

Nor  harp,  nor  pipe,  his  ear  could  please. 

Like  the  loud  slogan  yell. 

On  active  steed,  with  lance  and  blade. 

Tlie  light  armed  pricker  plied  his  trade,— 

Let  nobles  fight  for  fame ; 

I>t  vassals  follow  where  they  lead, 

Burghers,  to  guard  their  townships,  bleed. 

But  war’s  the  borderer’s  game. 

Their  gain,  their  glory,  their  delight. 

To  sleep  the  day,  maraud  the  night, 

* TM8-— “ There  urged  their  ehnrrers  on  the  plain."! 

V “The  immt  useful  air,  av  the  Ffvnchmen  term  it,  ie  terrUerr; 
the  enurbettra,  cabriolea,  or  un  paa  et  un  aauil,  beinx  titter  tbr 
imte  ef  paraiir  and  triumph  tliaii  ri>r  loMiom ; rot  I cannot  deny 
liatdemipolle  with  cour^tiea,  no  that  tliey  be  not  too  hijli,  may 
iw  W'fnl  in  a fiyht  or  fnealee:  for,  a**  Laliroiic  hath  it,  in  hit  Itonk 
ef  Honemanitiip.  Monaieiir  He  Montmorency  havinx  a liiimp  that 
vat  excellent  in  perfonninx  the  demlvoUe,  did,  with  hit  iword, 
Cniedown  two  adversaries  from  their  horses  in  a toumoy,  where 
^«ti  of  the  pome  xaHariU  of  France  did  moot ; for,  takiny  Ids 
tme,  a-hen  the  horse  was  in  the  tw  jelU  of  his  eotirbelie,  and  dk- 
ehartinx  a blow  then,  hu  sword  tell  with  such  weixht  and  force 
•poo  the  t«vo  caTaiierc.  one  nt!er  anoUier.  that  he  struck  them 
Ihwi  their  laorse*  to  the  xround."— Lord  Herbert  qf  Cherbury'a 
LVtJ  ♦# 

1 Tne  Heottith  boryotKa  were,  like  yeomen,  appointed  to  bo 
a.tned  with  bows  anil  sheaves,  sword,  buckler,  knife,  si>ear.  or  a 
SDod  axe  instead  of  a bow.  if  worth  too/. : their  armour  to  be  of 
whits  or  brixht  hameat.  They  wore  white  hata,  i.  n.  bright  steel 
caps,  without  crest  or  visor.  By  an  ac.t  of  James  IV.,  tlieir  u>ea- 
fpa  aehateinga  are  appointed  to  be  hold  four  timet  a-year,  under 
the  aldenneo  m bailiin. 

t IMB.— “ And  maUa  did  many  | |of  weixht.  "J 

* Bswi  and  <iahms  were  ia  vain  recommended  to  the  peasantry 


O’er  mountain,  moss,  and  moor; 

Joyful  to  fight  they  took  their  way, 

Scarce  caring  who  might  win  the  day. 

Their  booty  was  sectire. 

These,  as  Lord  Marmion’s  train  passed  by, 
Looketl  on,  at  first,  with  careless  eye. 

Nor  marvelled  aught,  well  taught  to  know 
The  form  and  force  of  English  bow. 

But  when  they  saw  the  Lord  arrayed 
In  splendid  arms,  and  rich  brocade. 

Each  borderer  to  his  kinsman  said, — 

“ Hist,  Ringan  ! seest  thou  there ! 

Canst  guess  which  road  they’ll  homeward  ride? — 
0!  could  we  but  on  b<>rder  side. 

By  Eusedale  glen,  or  Liddell’s  tide, 

Beset  a prize  so  fair ! 

That  fangless  Lion,  too,  their  guide. 

Might  chance  to  lose  his  glistering  hide  ;1ll 
Brown  Maudlin,  of  that  doublet  pied. 

Could  make  a kirtlerare.” 


V. 

Next,  Marmion  marked  the  Celtic  race, 

Of  difierent  language,  form  and  face, 

A various  race  ol  man; 

Just  then  the  chiefs  tlieir  tribes  arrayed, 
And  wild  and  garish  semblance  iiiade. 

The  checkered  trews,  and  belted  plaid, 
And  varying  notes  the  war-pipes  brayed, 
To  every  varying  clan  ; 

Wild  through  their  red  or  sable  hair 
Looked  out  their  eyes,  with  savage  stare, 
On  Marmion  as  he  past ; 

Their  legs  above  the  knee  w’erc  bare; 
Their  frame  was  sinewy,  short,  and  spare. 
And  hardened  to  the  blast; 

Of  taller  race,  the  chiefs  they  own 
Were  by  the  eagle’s  plumage  known. 

The  hunted  red-deers  undressed  hide 
Their  hairv  buskins  well  supplied ; 

The  graceful  bonnet  decked  their  head  : 
Back  from  their  shoulders  hung  the  plaid  ; 

A broadsword  of  unwieldy  length, 

A dagger  proved  for  edge  and  strength, 

A studded  large  they  wore. 

And  quivers,  bows,  and  shafts. — but.  O! 
Short  was  the  shaft,  and  weak  the  bowf 
To  that  which  England  bore. 

The  isles-men  oarrietl  at  their  backs 
The  ancient  Danish  battle-axe. 


They  rais^  a wild  and  wondering  erj', 

As  with  his  miide  rode  Marmion  oy. 

Loud  were  their  clamouring  tongues,  as  when 
The  clanging  sea-fowl  leave  the  fen, 

And,  with  their  cries  discordant  mixed. 
Grumbled  and  yelled  the  pipes  betwixt. 


VI. 

Thus  through  the  Scottish  camp  they  passed, 
And  reached  the  city  gate  at  last. 

Where  all  around,  a wakeful  guard, 

Armed  burghers  kept  their  watch  and  ward. 
Well  had  they  cause  of  jealous  fear, 
when  lay  encamped,  in  field  so  near, 

The  borderer  and  the  mountaineer. 


of  Scotland,  hy  repeated  «tntiitei ; «i>can  and  a.ve*  teem  univor- 
•ally  to  have  hoim  uxeil  inxtead  of  them.  Their  defenxivu  armour 
wax  the  plate  Jack,  hniilierk,  or  hnxantine ; and  their  tnix«ile 
woavHjnx  erox-iliriw*  nml  cnlvcrinx.  All  wore  xwortfc  of  excellent 
temper,  aceordinf  to  Patten;  nnd  a v<ilimiinoux  handkerciiief 
round  their  neck,  " not  for  cold,  but  for  ciittinx."  The  maco 
also  was  much  uxod  in  the  Scoitixh  onny:  The  old  poem  on  the 
battle  of  Fktdden  mciitioux  a band— 

Who  mnehilljr  did  m»ct  ihrlr  foes, 

With  Imdsfi  msuU,  anJ  Isiicea  lonx.  ** 

'When  the  feudal  array  of  the  kinxdom  wax  rjilled  forth,  each 
man  wax  oblixed  tn  aimear  with  forty  days'  nrovixion.  when 
this  wax  expemied.  wliicn  took  place  before  ilie  Imttio  of  Flodden, 
the  army  melted  away  of  course.  Almost  all  the  Scottish  forces, 
except  a few  kni^'htx,  mcn-at  arms,  and  the  norder-pricken,  who 
fonnod  exc.ellent  lifrht  cavalry,  acted  upon  fixit 
!T  [M3.— " HUt,  Rinxanl  xiv-Mit  thou  there! 

Const  xuexK  what  homeward  road  they  take — 

By  Euxmlale  xlen,  or  Vetholm  lake  1 
0 1 could  we  out  hy  bush  or  brake 
Beret  a prize  xo  fair  I 
The  fnnxlpxx  Lion,  too.  hix  riide. 

Mixht  chance  to  lose  his  xhttonnx  hide."] 

••  [MS.— “wild  (Vom  their  red  and  swarthy  hair 

Look'd  throufh  their  eyes  with  savaxo  stare.") 
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As  through  the  bustling  streets  they  go, 

All  was  alive  with  martial  show  ; 

At  every  turn,  with  dinning  clang, 

The  armourer’s  anvil  clashed  and  rang  ; 

Or  toiled  the  swarthy  emilh,  to  wheel 
The  bar  that  arnis  the  charger’s  heel ; 

Or  axe,  or  falchion,  to  the  side 
Of  jarring  grindstone  was  applied. 

Page,  groom,  and  squire,  with  hurrying  pace, 
Through  street,  and  lane,  and  market-place. 

Bore  lance,  or  cas«iue,  or  sword  ; 

While  burghers,  with  important  face 
De.scrilwd  each  new-come  lord, 

Discussed  his  lineage,  told  his  name. 

His  following,*  amt  his  warlike  fame. 

The  Lion  led  to  lodging  meet, 

Which  high  o’erlooked  the  crowded  street ; 

There  must  ^hc  Baron  rest. 

Till  past  the  hour  of  vesper  tide, 

And  then  to  Holv-llood  must  nde, — 

Such  was  the  ICing’s  behest. 

Meanwhile  the  Lion  s care  assigns 
A banquet  rich,  and  costly  wines. 

To  Marmion  and  his  train  ;t 
And  when  the  appointed  hour  succeeds. 

The  Baron  dons  nis  peaceful  weeds. 

And  following  Lindesay  as  he  leads. 

The  palace  halls  they  gain. 

VII. 

Old  Holy-Rood  rung  merrily. 

That  night,  with  wassel,  mirth,  and  glee ; 

King  James  within  her  princely  bower 
Feasted  the  chiefs  of  Seotianas  power. 
Summoned  to  spend  the  parting  hour; 

For  he  had  charged,  that  his  array 
Should  southward  march  by  break  of  day. 

Well  loved  that  splendid  monarch  aye 
The  banquet  and  the  song. 

By  day  the  tourney,  and  by  night 
Tiie  merry  dance,  traced  fast  and  light. 

The  maskers  quaint,  the  pageant  bright, 

The  revel  loud  and  long. 

This  feast  ontahono  his  banquets  post ; 

It  wa.s  his  blithest,— and  his  last. 

The  dazzling  lamps,  from  gallery  gay, 

Cast  on^the  court  a dancing  ray  ; 

Hero  to  the  harp  did  minstrels  sing; 

There  ladies  touched  a softer  string; 

With  long-eared  cap,  and  motley  vest. 

The  licensed  foul  rctail«l  his  Jest: 

His  magic  tricks  the  juggler  plied  ; 

At  dice  and  draughts  the  gallants  vied ; 

W’hilo  some,  in  close  recess  apart, 

Courted  the  ladies  of  their  heart, 

Nor  courted  them  in  vain  ; 

For  often,  in  the  parting  hour, 

Victorious  love  asserts  his  power 
O’er  coldness  and  disdain  ; ^ 

And  flinty  is  her  heart,  can  view 
To  battle  march  a lover  true,— 

Can  hear,  perchance,  his  last  adieu, 

Nor  own  her  share  of  pain. 

• FoUotoirur— Feudal  retainer*.— !Thi*  won),  lijr  iImj  way,  baa 
Uten,  ainet:  the  Aullwr  ofMarmiun  uxhI  it.  at>(l  thought  it 

fur  explHiiatiuii,  conipletely  aiioplod  into  £<i>;luli,  aixl  t»pacially 
into  Parlianieiitary  parlunr.*;.— £o.| 
t In  all  transactiuna  of  frreat  or  petty  iinnortance,  ami  amune 
wlionuocvcr  takiiie  plaro,  it  would  seem  tlial  a present  uf  wiiiu 
waj  a uniform  and  imlH|>en«al>le  preliininary.  It  was  not  to  Sir 
John  KnUtaif  alune  tbat  such  an  intr<HluoC«ry  preface  was  neres-  i 
aory,  however  well  judeed  and  aereptulile  on  tlw  fiort  of  .Mr. 
Brook  ; fur  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  while  ou  an  embassy  to  Scotland 
in  ISSS-tO,  meiiliuns,  witli  complacency,  ‘‘  lhi>  same  ni^hl  came 
RoUiesay  (ihe  borald  so  railed)  to  me  afaiiu  and  bru<i);ht  me  wine 
from  tlie  Kiiir,  both  white  and  red."— Ctt/yord’a  EdUion,  p.  39. 

t [M.S.— " Bearing  the  hadpo  of  ScxMlaml'ii  crown. "J 
( IMS.—"  His  trusty  blade,  Tolcslo  rijiht. 

Descended  from  a l>oi(iric  bnjrht, 

And  daniilrd  at  his  knee  : 

W'hite  were  his  buskins ; from  tlicir  heel 

Hi:  I "f 

Were  jiiqrlinx  rocrrily."J 

• Few  readers  ne«l  to  In;  pnninilrd  of  this  belt,  to  tlio  weieht  of 
which  James  addeil  cc^in  ounces  every  year  that  lie  IivimI.  Pit- 
iKottie  fuunds  his  bulief.  that  Jainca  was  not  slnin  in  tlie  liatlle  of 
flodden.  hocauso  the  Lnalish  never  had  this  token  of  the  iron- 
pelt  to  anow  to  any  ScotUshmon.  The  ponun  uul  character  of 


VIII. 

Throi^h  this  mixc<l  crowd  of  glee  and  gamei 
Till?  lung  to  greet  Lord  Marmion  came, 

While,  reverent,  all  made  room. 

An  easy  task  it  was,  I trow. 

King  James's  manly  form  to  know. 

Although,  his  courtesy  to  show. 

He  dotieo,  to  Marmion  bending  low, 

His  broidcred  cap  and  plume. 

For  royal  was  his  garb  and  mien, 

His  cloak,  of  crimson  velvet  piled, 

'I'rimmcd  with  the  fur  of  martin  wild  ; 

His  vest  of  changeful  satin  sheen. 

The  dazzled  eye  beguiled  : 

His  gorgeous  collar  hung  aaowm. 

Wrought  with  the  badge  of  Scotland’s  crow*n,t 
The  thistle  brave,  of  old  renown ; 

His  trusty  blade,  Toledo  right, § 

Descendtd  from  a baldric  bright ; 

^Vhite  were  his  buskins,  on  tne  heel 
His  spurs  inlaid  of  gold  and  steel; 

His  bonnet,  all  of  crimson  fair. 

Was  buttoned  with  a ruby  rare  : 

And  Marmion  deemed  he  ne’er  had  seen 
A prittce  of  such  a noble  mien. 

IX. 

I The  Monarch’s  form  was  middle  size  j 
I For  feat  of  strength,  or  exercise. 

Shaped  in  projxiriion  fair; 

And  hazel  was  his  eagle  eye. 

And  auburn  of  the  darkest  dve 
His  short  curled  beard  and  hair. 

Light  was  his  footstep  tn  the  dance. 

And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists  ; 

And,  oh  ! he  had  that  merrj'  glance 
That  seldom  lady*.s  heart  re.sisls. 

Lightly  from  fair  to  fair  he  flew, 

And  loved  to  plead,  lament,  and  sue  ; — 

JSiiii  lightly  won,  and  short-lived  pain, 

For  Monarchs  seldom  sigh  in  vain. 

I said  he  joyed  in  banquet-bower ; 

But,  mid  his  mirth,  ’twas  often  strange. 

How  suddenly  hi.s  cheer  would  change, 

His  look  o’ercast  and  lower, 

If.  in  a sudden  turn^  he  felt 
i The  pressure  of  his  non  belt, 

I That  bound  his  breast  in  penance  pain. 

In  nternory  of  his  father  slain. tl 
Kven  so  ’twas  strange  how  evermore. 

Soon  as  the  pas.sing  pting  was  o’er. 

Forward  he  rushed,  with  double  glee. 

Into  the  stream  of  revelry  : 

Thus,  dim-seen  object  of  afTrighl 
Startles  the  courser  in  his  flignt, 

And  half  he  hal  ts,  half  springs  aside : 

But  feels  the  quickening  spur  anpliod. 

And,  straining  on  the  tighieneJ  rein. 

Scours  doubly  swift  o’er  hill  and  plain. 

X. 

O’er  James’s  heart,  the  courtiers  say. 

Sir  Hugh  the  Heron’s  wife  held  sway 

Jimievareddinofttci)  areordinr  to  our  beat  hiHlnriano.  Hia  ro- 
mantic iti«|XMitj(Hi.  which  leil  him  hii^tily  to  rt’lich  faypty,  ap. 
proachinK  to  liceiiae,  wax,  at  tli«  Mimv  time,  tinrcii  with  entimsi- 
aiiUc  dnvotion.  TlK‘i>e  priMienviiie*  toinctimeN  hinneii  a atrmroro 
conlnuL  He  wa*  wuut.  aiinng  his  fits  of  devotion,  to  aaaaine 
the  dr«-*s,  and  oonrurai  to  tlm  rules,  of  the  order  of  Franriscans  t 
and  when  he  had  thus  done  peiunca  for  korno  time  in  Stirlinjt.  to 
plunire  ogain  into  the  lido  of  pleasure.  Protiably,  too.  wiih'no 
unusual  iuconsislvncy.  he  sonieiimes  lanirhoil  at  tlie  suiK'ivtitims 
obsorvaticos  to  which  be  at  oUicr  times  siihjocted  hiiutelf.  Thcro 
IS  a very  sinimlar  poem  by  Diuibar.  sr-oiuinirly  dildrtwsed  to  Joniea 
I V. , on  otic  of  these  oceotioos  of  monastic  sedusioa.  It  is  a must 
ilurinj;  and  prufano  parody  on  llu>  sumiuw  of  Uie  Church  of  Rome, 
oulitJed,—  _ _ . 

“ /)iin)«r*s  DlHgf  lo  lAr  AIm, 

BfiUng  uyptr  tang  in 

Ws  ihst  art  hvrv.  in  heann’s  glory, 

To  you  that  an  in  Parpuary, 

CuouumJ  ua  on  o<ir  liinrty  warn ; 

1 imsin  w«  foDo  in  Paroilitc, 
tu  talintMTltli,  wlUi  all  marrinen. 

To  ymi  in  !i<Uiin|[,  with  iIbUmi, 

Whrn  atilher  phiwre  nor  drlli^i  U. 

Fur  Oii*  *|»s(le  wrytix,”  Ao. 

Bee  the  whole  in  Sil^ld's  Collectum.  \t»l.  t p.  9St. 

U It  has  been  already  noticed,  (see  note  to  ttanza  xiii.  of  canto 
(.,)  that  Kinf  James’s  aeguiantance  with  Lady  UemoorFord  did 
uot  conameflctt  uutil  be  marched  into  Our  limocutae 
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To  Scotland’s  court  she  came, 

To  be  a hostam  for  her  lord, 

Who  Cessforu’s  gallant  heart  had  ^red, 

And  with  the  King  to  make  accord^ 

Had  sent  hb  lovely  dame. 

Nor  to  that  lady  free  ajone 
Did  the  gay  King  allegiance  own  ; 

For  the  fair  Q.ueen  of  France 
Sent  him  a Tufquois  ring,  and  glove, 

And  charged  him,  as  her  knight  and  love, 

For  her  to  break  a lance) 

And  strike  three  strokes  with  Scottish  brand,* 
.iud  march  three  miles  on  Southron  land. 

And  bid  the  banners  of  his  band 
in  English  breezes  dance. 

: And  thus,  for  France’s  Q,ucen  he  drcst 

I His  manly  limbs  in  moil^  vest ; 

And  thus  admitted  English  fair 
His  inmost  counsels  still  to  share ; 

And  thus,  for  both,  madly  he  planned 
The  ruin  of  himself  and  land  ! 

And  yet,  the  s«>oth  to  tell, 

Nor  England’s  fair,  nor  France’s  Queen, t 
Were  worth  one  pearl-drop,  bri^t  and  sheen, 
From  Margaret’s  eyes  that  fell,— 

His  owTi  Q.necn  Margaret,  who,  in  Lithgow’s 
bower. 

All  lonely  sut,  and  wept  the  weary  hour. 

XI.  . 

The  Queen  sits  lone  in  Lithgowpile, 

And  weeps  the  weary  day, 

The  war  against  their  native  soil, 

Her  3fonarcb’s  risk  in  battle  broil 
And  in  gay  Holy-Rood,  the  while. 

Dame  Heron  rises  with  a smile 
Upon  the  harp  to  play. 

Fair  was  her  rounded  arm.  as  o’er 
The  strings  her  fingers  flew  : 

And  as  she  touchetl,  and  tuned  them  all, 

Ever  her  bosom’s  rise  and  fall 
Was  plainer  given  to  view  ; 

For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside. 

Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untie  d.* 

And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sing, 

Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  King, 

.And  then  around  the  silent  ring; 

And  laughed,  and  blushed,  and  oft  did  say 
Her  pretty  oath,  by  yen,  and  nay, 

She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  play ! 

At  kngth,  upon  the  harp,  will  glee, 

MinglM  with  arch  simplicity, 

A soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung, 

' AVbiJe  thus  the  wily  lady  sung. 

I XII. 

I LOCHINVAR. 

THE  LADY  HEROM’s  KOKO. 

0.  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west. 

Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  theliest ; 
.Aadsave  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapons  had  none, 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  niid  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  w’ar, 

Toere  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

Heetaid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopoed  not  fur  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  fow  there  was  none ; 

iaipole  to  Um  Kinr’«  infatuated  inuiainn  Ihe  detara  which  led  to 

1. W  Ilia}  defeat  of  FlocJclen.  Ttm  author  of  “ Timj  Geni-alorr  of 
i«a  Heioo  Fanulr”  endea^-otini.  wilh  laiidnlde  anxietr,  lo  clear 
(hr  Ladf  Funl  from  ihw  scandal ; that  sht!  came  and  went,  bow* 
e»w.  between  the  amiie*  of  Jainer  an'l  Surrey,  is  certain.  See 
Ptjwtiatros'a  HUtory.  and  the  nuthiMities  he.refers  to,  vol.  ii.  n, 
*•  Hemo  of  Funl  had  t>r«n.  in  ISI 1 . in  some  sort  occ>-»iiory  lo  the 
dsMchierof  Sir  Hrdicrt  Kerr  of  Cossfortl,  Warden  of  tlie  Muldio 
MstcIim  It  was  committed  by  his  bruthttr  the  liAstard,  Lilbiira, 
s--d  S'trkod.  three  Bordereit.  Liiburn,  and  Huron  of  Ford,  were 
driirtrad  d|i  by  Henry  to  James,  and  were  imprisoncil  in  the 
Brtnsa  ofFastcastlo,  whjre  the  himier  died.  Part  of'tlie  pretence 
cJ  Lady  Ford's  oexotiatiuns  with  Janies  was  U>c  lilicrty  of  bor 

• “ Abo  the  Qijoen  of  France  wrote  a lovo-letter  to  the  Kinf 
« Scotland,  calling  him  iter  love,  ahowiny  him  that  she  had  sut- 

KKd  nncti  rebuke  in  Frunr.e  tor  the  dofenilmi'  of  liis  honour. 
She  bekeved  sorely  that  he  would  rccomia-n.se  her  airiin  with  some 
of  bi  kmrlv  support  in  her  necessity ; that  is  to  say.  that  be 
*tx>il  ndae  her  on  eumy,  and  come  Uiree  foot  of  trrnutiu  on  Ehk- 
maid,  far  her  salts.  To  that  efr'ect  she  sent  bun  a nng  off 


But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  nte, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a laggard  in  love,  and  a tlastard  in  war. 

Was  to  WM  the  fair  EUcn  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

I 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall. 

Among  bride’s- men,  and  kinsmen,  and  orothers,  and 
all : 

Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a word,) 
*■  O conic  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar?” 

I long  woo’d  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied ; 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide;ll 
And  now  am  I come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine. 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland,  more  lovely  by  far, 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar.” 

The  bride  kis.sod  the  goblet : the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a smile  on  her  lips,  and  a tear  in  her  eye. 

He  look  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar, — 
Now  tread  we  a measure!”  said  young  Locliinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face. 

That  never  a hall  such  a galliard  did  grace: 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 
plume : 

And  Inc  bride-maidens  whispered,  ’Twere  better 
by  far 

To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochin> 
var.” 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 
When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  charger 
stood  near ; 

So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

“ She  is  won  ! we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 
scaur; 

They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,”  quoth  young 
Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  ’inong  Grtemes  of  the  Neth- 
erby clan ; 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and 
they  ran : 

There  was  racing  and  chasing,  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne’er  did  they  sec 
Ko  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar? 

XIII. 

The  Monarch  o’er  the  siren  hung, 

And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung; 

And,  pressing  closer,  and  more  near, 

He  wiiispered  praises  in  her  ear. 

In  loud  applause,  the  courtiers  vied ; 

And  ladie.s  winked,  and  spoke  aside. 

The  witching  dame  to  Marmion  threw 
A glance,  where  seemed  to  reign 
The  pride  that  claims  applauses  due, 

And  of  her  royal  conquest,  loo. 

A real  or  feigned  disdain  : 

her  finper,  with  fourteen  tliou!inn*l  French  crowni  to  pay  hi*  cx- 
pcniieii.’'  PiTacOTTiB,  p.  lio— A tun|uoi*  tins;  pmluihly  thu 
faial  yifr  b.  witfi  JameH’ii  f word  and  doYSer,  pn-ocrvvd  in  U>c  Col- 
lege of  Hera  Ida,  London. 

r IM.S.— *'  Nor  France**  Queen,  nor  Enelnnd'*  fair. 

Were  worth  one  (warl-drop,  pu**inK  rare, 

From  Mar«aret'*  eye*  llmt  lull.") 

I {The  M3,  has  only— 

**  FV>r,  all  fat  heat.  laU  aiiile 
Her  wimpled  hooiJ  and  (cortet’a  pride  t 
An)  on dW  rixtHai  harp  wldi  (Uw, 

Minateil  with  arch  «ifnptic«(x, 

A yti  li««ly,  air  tlie  rany, 

WliUc  tbut  her  roica  aUMatant  nii|C.’'| 
t The  ballnd  oflxjchinvar  ii  in  a very  alittlii  deyree  fountletl  on 
a ballail  coJIud  " Kutharino  Jnnfttrif,"  wliicii  may  be  luund  in  Uw 
" Minstrelsy  of  tJio  Scottish  Border." 

H (See  the  novel  of  Kedyauntlet,  for  a detailed  picture  of  noroe 
of  ilie  extraordinary  jihenomctia  ot  the  sirriny  tides  in  the  Solway 
Fritli-J 
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Familiar  was  the  look,  and  told, 

Marmion  and  she  were  friends  of  old. 

The  King  oh^rved  their  meeting  eyes, 

With  something  like  displeased  suiprise; 
For  mpnarchs  ill  can  rivals  brook. 

Even  in  a word,  or  smile,  or  look. 

Straight  took  he  forth  the  parchment  broad, 
Which  Marmion's  high  commission  showee 
“ Our  borders  sacked  by  many  a raid^ 

Our  peaceful  liegemen  robbed,”  he  said ; 

” On  day  of  truce  our  warden  slain. 

Stout  Barton  killed,  his  vassals  ta  en— 
Unworthy  were  we  here  to  reign, 

Should  these  for  vengeance  cry  in  vain 
Our  full  dehance,  hate,  and  scorn. 

Our  herald  has  to  Henry  borne.” 

XIV. 

He  paused,  and  led  where  Douglas  stood. 
And  with  stern  eye  the  pageant  viewed: 

I mean  that  Douglas,  sixth  of  yore, 

Who  coronet  of  Angus  bore. 

And,  when  his  blood  and  heart  were  high,* 
Did  the  third  James  in  camp  defy. 

And  all  his  minions  led  to  die 
On  Lauder’s  dreary  flat : 

Princes  and  favourites  long  grew  tame. 

And  trembled  at  the  homely  name 
Of  Archibald  Bell-the-cat  ;t 
The  same  who  left  the  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddesdalc, 

Its  dungeons,  and  its  towers. 


W'here  Bothwell’s  turrets  brave  the  air, 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair. 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers. 

Though  now,  in  age,  he  had  laid  down 
His  armour  for  the  peaceful  gown, 

And  for  a stafT his  brand ; 

Yet  often  would  flash  forth  the  fire, 

That  could,  in  youth,  a monarch's  ire 
And  minion’s  pride  withstand  ,* 

And  even  that  day,  at  council  board, 
i Unapt  to  sooth  his  sovereign’s  mo^ 
Against  the  war  had  Angus  stood 
And  chafed  his  royal  lord.t 

I XV. 

! His  giant-form,  like  ruined  tower, 

' Though  fallen  it.s  muscles’  brawny  vaunt, 

I Huge-boned,  and  tall,  and  grim,  and  gaunt. 
Seemed  o’er  the  gaudy  scene  to  lower : 
His  locks  and  beard  in  silver  grew ; 

His  eyebrows  kept  their  sable  nue. 

Near  Douglas  when  the  Monarch  stood, 

' His  bitter  speech  he  thus  pursued 

” Lord  Marmion,  since  these  letters  say, 
j That  in  the  north  you  needs  must  stay, 

I While  slightest  hopes  of  peace  remain, 

' UncourttHius  speech  it  were,  and  stern. 

To  say— Return  to  Lindisfarne, 

Until  my  herald  come  again. — 

Then  rest  you  on  Tantallon  hold  ;5 
Your  host  shall  be  the  Douglas  bold,— 

A chief  unlike  his  sires  of  old. 


* (MS.— "Aod  when  hi*  blood  and  heart  wore  hixh, 

Kinir  Jnniet'i  rninkmi  li>d  to  dio, 

On  Laudor’a  dreary  flat  ”J 

t Arrbiluilil  DookIoii,  Earl  of  Ancun,  a man  rrmarkahio  for 
■trtnirth  orbcMlr  and  mind,  aceiiirrd  the  popular  name  of  Br'l-the- 
Cor,  u|ion  the  tulluwinK  remarkable  occaiuon  lliuTliird, 

or  wlaini  Pitarurttip  complainii,  that  he  dclirhted  mure  in  mii-uc, 
and  " polirica  of  buildini;."  than  in  huntinr,  hauiiinc.  and  othn 
nolilo  <>iorci«na,  wai  on  ill  adraod.  aa  to  make  favounlr**  of  hin 
arcliitecta  oimI  niuficinna,  wlwiin  tlm  ■nmr  liwtohnn  im^voronliy 
lenna  nia«on.iiind  riddicii.  Hi*  noiiility,  who  did  not  rymiialhizu 
in  llio  King'*  re*p<*et  for  the  fine  art*,  were  extremely  ineen»ed  at 
the  liotHiura  noiiterred  on  tho*,?  (lenon*.  partinilurly  on  ('-oehrane, 
a iiiaton,  who  hud  lieeti  eroaled  Eiirl  of  .Mur ; and,  eeiKiiic  tlie 
opportunity,  wlion,  in  Wira.  the  Kina  luid  convoked  the  wlHile 
urmy  of  tlni  rountry  to  march  airainiit  Um>  Eiialuli.  th>*y  held  a 
midmjrlit  council,  in  tlie  church  of  Lauder,  for  the  pun><>*e  of  fur- 
cihly  roiiiovinc  theuo  minion*  from  the  Kinf'*  |N:nion.  When  ail 
Imd  aipHjd  on  the  propriety  of  thi*  moiMurc,  I..ord  (iray  told  the 
a««emhly  the  niNiloauo  of  thu  .^tlco,  who  had  fumierl  a n.>*olutmn. 
that  It  would  be  hiithly  advantoxcou*  to  their  community  to  Ue  a 
licll  rTMind  tlio  cat’*  niKk.  tliat  they  mirht  hear  hi'r  aiipmneh  ala 
dictance ; liut  which  public  measure  unfortunately  miscarried,  from 
no  ntouM)  lieins  willinf  to  undertake  tlm  task  offiutening  UieheU. 
*’  I understand  the  moral."  said  Anaa*.  " and.  tiiat  wliat  we  tiro- 
pose  may  not  lack  execution.  I will  htH  the  out."  The  rwl  of  the 
aUanre  scene  U thus  told  hr  PiiscoUio: — 

*'  Dr  thU  was  advised  and  spoken  hjr  thir  lorrls  fnresaid,  Coch- 
ran, Itm  Karl  of  Mar,  came  from  the  Kim  to  iIm«  coiineil.  iwiiich 
council  was  liolden  in  the  kirk  of  ljimier  for  the  lime.)  who  was 
vj'ell  nccumimni(*d  with  a laiiid  of  men  of  war,  to  the  nurnlicr  of 
three  Imtiilrcrl  liyhl  axM,  nil  clad  in  white  livery,  and  black  bends 
thcnion,  that  they  mijrht  lie  known  (iir  Cochmn  the  EnrI  of  Mar's 
men.  Himself  was  clad  in  a ridina-pte  of  black  velvet,  with  a 
irreut  cluiin  of  ipild  about  hi*  neck,  to  llio  value  of  tivo  mindr^ 
crown*,  and  four  hlowiiic  Ixinw,  with  both  tlie  ends  of  nuld  and 
silk,  act  with  a preckMis  »lone,  called  ii  berryl.  Imn^-iiif;  in  the 
midst.  Thi*  Coehran  had  his  heumont  horn  before  him.  overciU 
with  fojd.  and  so  wc*ro  all  itie  rest  of  hi*  horns,  and  all  hi*  pallkm* 
wen-  of  fine  canvu*  of  silk,  and  the  coni*  thereof  fine  twined  silk, 
Qfdpie  chain*  U|ion  Ins  iiallian*  were  double  oversilt  with  gold. 

yriii*  Cochran  was  so  twirl  in  his  conceit,  tluit  ho  counted  no 
lord*  to  fic  marmws  to  him,  IherefiFre  lie  mslierl  niilely  at  the  kirk- 
OfKir.  The  counril  en>mjre<l  wlio  it  was  that  pertiiriied  them  at 
tlMt  time.  Sir  llo<i<>rt  noutrlos,  I.aird  of  Lochleven,  wn*  keeper 
of  tlijj  kirk-drMir  at  tlial  time,  wlio  cnrpiirvri  who  that  w as  that 
kno^ed  sonidely ) and  Cochran  onswered, ' Thi*  is  I.  tlie  Karl 
»if  Mar ' which  newa  |•ll•nsed  well  Iho  lord*,  because  they 
ww*  U'pdyboun  to  cause  lake  him.  as  is  before  mliearscd.  TImn 
the  Earl  of  Anpu*  post  hastily  to  the  door,  and  with  him  Sir  Ro- 
liert  Doufla*  of  I^ochleven.  there  to  receive  in  the  Earl  of  Mar. 
and  so  many  of  hi*  cnniplices  who  wero  there,  os  they  thoiishl 
irnod.  And  the  Karl  of  Anpii*  mot  with  llic  Earl  of  Mar,  a*  lie 
cotne  in  nt  the  door,  and  iwllod  the  sohleu  chain  from  hi.*  craig , 
pnd  said  to  him,  a tow*  would  set  him  hotter,  .‘tir  Rrdiert  Doiif- 
PM"?.*  **’”  Itlovrinr  horn  from  him  in  liko  manner,  and 
*aid,  Iteiuul  been  Ihohunterof  miscliiof  over  lour.’  Thi*  Coch- 
ran nsk^j  ■ My  lords,  is  it  mows.r  or  earnest  >'  ‘rliey  onswuri-d, 
and  *aid.  It  is  piotl  camesi,  and  so  thou  shnlt  find  ; for  Uiou  and 
thy  complices  have  abused  our  prince  this  Ions  time ; of  wlsiin 
thou  shall  uve  no  more  credence,  but  slialt  have  thy  reward  ac- 
cominff  to  thy  soud  service,  os  thou  bast  doserved  in  tiroca  by  post : 
tatbl  ao  the  a-sl  of  thy  followTri.' 


" Nolwiihstandinr,  the  lord*  hold  them  quiet  till  Ibeyi 
rertniii  ormi*!  men  to  pas*  into  tlie  Kind’s  pallion,  and  Iwoor 
1110.-0  WIKI)  men  to  |mis*  with  them,  and  rive  I)m-  Kins  fair  pleosiat 
wonts,  till  they  laid  hands  on  all  the  iCinr's  servaots.  aod  look 
them  and  hansed  them  ln'fore  hi*  eye*  over  the  bridse of  L*wd» 
I Ineonlinent  they  hrnusht  forth  Cochtma,  and  hi*  hands  bom 
with  a low,  who  desired  Uwm  to  take  one  of  his  own  pslbia 
I tow*  and  hind  his  liand*.  for  Ih'  tliouslil  shame  In  have  bis  hin^ 
, bomid  witli  such  low  of  lieinii,  like  h thief  Tlie  lords  answerea, 
I he  wo*  a traitor,  b»-  deserved  no  better ; and,  f«»r  dwtasht.  tfoy 
I look  a hair  tether,:  and  hanrod  him  uver  the  hridfe  of  Lasiwr, 
j above  iIh-  re*i  of  hi*  complice*."— I’lTfcXOTTI*.  p.  W.  fohoodit 
I Aiiinis  was  an  old  man  wlien  tlie  war  arainst  Enylsod  was 
rusolvetl  uiwii.  He  earnestly  s|Mjko  arainst  that  measure  from^ 
comnieiieemriit ; anil,  on  tlie  oveof  llwbnttleof  Floildcn.  ream 
stnfed  so  freely  u|x>n  tlie  iiii|)ulicy  of  firhiiliff,  that  the  h'uif  m 
to  him,  with  *com  and  indiynation,  “ if  he  was  afraid,  be  roi|w 
so  iMimp."  Tlie  Earl  luirsl  into  tears  at  this  insupportable  mwa. 
and  n'ltnid  acrimiinjily.  Jeaviiis  hi*  suns,  Georife,  Master  of  An- 
TO*,  mill  8ir  William  of  (JlenlM-rvie,  to  rommond  hi«  ^*dlo*w 
They  were  Isith  slain  in  the  liultle,  with  two  hundnsi  se«ill«t»re 
of  the  name  of  HihisIos  Tlie  Ojpnl  Earl,  liroken^beartiid  at  the 
ralamitir*  of  Ins  Ihmisu  and  hi*  country,  retired  into  a relifm* 
hoM»e,  where  In*  diwl  aliout  a year  after  the  6eW  of  Klodd^^ 

S TIm-  mm*  of  Tuntallon  Coslln  occupy  n hish  n>rk  pfqjecliy 
into  tlie  German  Ocean,  nliout  two  miles  ensl  of  North  Berwic*- 
Tie-  huildms  t*  not  seen  till  a rluoe  apiiruach,  as  llierc  is  nsniC 
muiiil  iH-iwi.xt  it  nml  the  land.  Tlie  circtiit  is  of  larfsmieok 
fenecd  u|mii  llia-e  side*  hr  lie-  preeiiace  which  overhans*  the  sea, 
and  on  the  fourth  by  a ifutildc  ditrji  nnd  very  stronr 
Tniiialloii  wa*  it  princitial  castle  of  the  DougUs  rarody.  aw 
wlii-n  the  Elarl  of  Ansus  wn*  liaiiislied,  in  ISilT.  H ooolinui-d  to 
bidil  out  asninst  James  V.  The  Kins  went  in  perron  af*in«{  tt. 
j and  for  it*  reduction,  borrow-ed  from  tia*  Castle  of  Dunnar.  tbw 
1 lieloncins  to  tlie  Duke  of  Alfuiny,  two  *reat  eannoos,  wbm 
1 nointrs,  ns  PiUcutlie  inlonns  us  with  laudalde  minuteness,  «as* 

" Thraw  II  mini  Ill'll  Mey  mid  lier  Marrow  f also, ‘‘two 


flop*. 


r Jest 


I a Ml  va  II  laiifu  I II  II  iiia.n  uiiil  ill  f *vmilt#vv  ( w 

botcanU.  nnd  Iwo  niu^*itn.  two  fnlroni.  and  foor  gnaiw 

fttlroii*  ;**  fiK  tbo  %alc  ruidinr  and  re-deluTry  of  wfaKn. 
lonU  were  laid  in  pawn  at  Dunbar.  Yet,  notwithstaiwni  w 
this  npimratii*.  James  was  forced  to  raise  fta*  *icf«.  and 
afterwards  ohlaiiu-il  |<os*e**ion  of  Tantallon  hr  irestV  wdh  to* 
rovi-nior,  Hininii  Pananyo.  Wln-n  the  Knrl  ol  Anyn* 
from  Imiiisliment,  iqion  Uie  lieaih  of  Jaiiii's.  he  afa'u  ootaia*** 

■ pn*se«*kiii  of  Tantallon.  and  il  actually  atfonle*!  rcfusetoM 
Encli»li  ambassador,  under  circumstances  similar  •“ 

*crilieil  in  the  text.  This  was  no  other  thmi  the  ceirwatod  on 
' Ralph  Soiller,  who  rc*idi<d  tlmn-  for  some  lime  ump  Ai»r^ 

' protecliiin,  after  the  failure  of  hi*  neyoliolion  formslrhtn||  •n*'^ 
fant  Mary  with  Edward  VI  He  says,  that  lliouyh  this  P«t* 
poorly  ftirnulied,  it  was  of  such  strenrih  ns  miyht  warrant  ow 
: ayainst  the  malice  ofhis  oncmicH,  and  that  ho  now  liwuyBt  mm- 
selfuutofdnnycr.t 

Tlnmj  is  a military  traiUHon,  that  the  old  Bcottsdi  .Maicn  wm 
mount  to  express  tho  wonts, 

Dins  flosrn  Tsmsllon, 

Ms*  s tiriy  u>  the  Has*. 

Tantallon  wa*  nt  Innyth  " dune  down"  nnd  minwl  by 
nanters  ; it*  lonl,  the  Marquis  of  Douylas,  liciny  a favour^*  J 
iwnl  cause.  Tlic  castle  nnd  liarnny  wore  sold  in  tw 
of  ihii  ejyhtcenlh  cs-iitury  to  President  UaJo'mpiOi  •»  ht*''' 
wick,  by  the  then  Mnniuis  of  nfouglo*. 

_ \ The  very  raiHaa*  Stale  Papers  of  this  able  DeeoUsle*  w«r».  In  10®iP“^ 
Unsd  ty  Mr.  CUflanl,  whh  tome  notss  by  the  Aaloor  of  Mirmiow. 
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He  wean  their  motto  on  his  blade,* 

Their  blazon  o’er  his  towers  displayed  { 

Vet  loves  hts  sovereign  to  oppose, 

More  than  to  face  his  country’s  foes. 

And,  1 bethink  me,  by  St.  Stephen, 

But  e'en  this  morn  to  me  was  givcnt 
A nrize,  the  first  fruits  of  the  war, 

Ta'en  by  a galley  from  Dunbar, 

A bevy  of  the  maids  of  heaven. 

Under  your  guard,  these  holy  maids 
Shall  safe  return  to  cloister  shades, 

And,  while  they  at  Tantallon  stay, 

Reuiiiem  for  Cochran’s  soul  may  say.” 

.\oo,  with  the  slaughtered  favourite’s  name. 

Across  the  Monarch’s  brow  there  came 
A cloud  of  ire,  remorse,  and  shame. 

XVI. 

In  answer  nought  could  Ansms  speak ; 

His  proud  heart  swelled  well  nigh  to  break: 

He  turnt^  aside,  and  down  his  cheek 
A buming  tear  there  stole. 

His  band  the  Monarch  sudden  took, 

That  sight  his  kind  heart  could  not  brook : 

**  Now,  by  the  Bruce’s  soul.t 
Angus,  my  nasty  sjieech  forgive  ! 

For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 

As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old, 

I Well  mav  say  of  you,— 

That  never  king  did  subject  hold, 
la  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 

More  tender,  and  more  true  :§ 

Foreive  me,  Douglas,  once  again.” — ^ 

Aneu  while  the  King  his  hand  djd  strain, 

TTie  old  man's  fears  fell  down  like  rain 
To  seize  the  moment  Marmion  tried, 

.4nd  whispered  to  the  King  aside  ; 

"01  let  such  tears  unwon  ted  plead 
For  respite  short  from  dubious  deed  ! 

A child  will  weep  a bramble’s  smart, 

A maid  to  see  her  sparrow  part,  II 
A ^tripling  for  a woman’s  heart : 

But  wo  awaits  a country,  when 
She  sees  the  tears  of  beardeil  men.^ 

Th^,  O ! what  omen^dark  and  high. 

When  Douglas  wets  his  manly  eye 

XVII. 

Displeased  was  James,  that  stranger  viewed 
.A.na  tampered  with  his  changing  mood. 

" Laugh  those  that  can,  weep  those  that  may,” 
Thus  did  the  fiery  Monarch  sav, 

“ Southward  I march  by  break  of  day ; 

And  if  within  Tantallon  strong, 

The  goo<l  Lord  Marmion  tarries  long. 

Perchance  our  meeting  next  may  fall 
AtTamworth.  in  his  castle-hall.^’ — 

The  haughty  Marmion  felt  the  taunt, 

.\nd  answered,  grave,  the  royal  vaunt ; 

“ Much  honours  were  my  humble  home, 

If  in  its  balls  King  James  should  come ; 

But  Nottingham  nas  archers  good. 

And  Yorkshire  men  are  stem  of  mood ; 
Northumbrian  prickers  wild  and  rude. 

On  Derby  Hills  the  paths  are  sleep ; 

I a Ouse  and  Tyne  the/ords  are  deep  ; 

And  many  a banner  will  be  torn. 

And  many  a knight  to  earth  be  borne, 

And  many  a sheaf  of  arrows  spent, 

F.re  Scotland’s  King  shall  cross  the  Trent ; 

Yet  pause,  brave  Prince,  while  yet  you  may.” 

The  Monarch  lightly  turned  away, 

* a very  ancient  aword.  in  poneMion  of  Lord  Douj^laa,  IxtURi, 
BHUMC  % rreat  deal  of  flouriahina,  two  lianda  pointing  to  a heart. 
u-Kich  ii  placed  betwixt  lliem.  and  the  date  IS-^,  beina  the  year  in 
ohrli  Rruce  charged  t)ie  GoimI  I.ord  Do<iaia<i  to  carry  hia  heart 
to  uSe  Holr  Land.  The  foUowina  tines  (Ihe  first  couplet  of  wliich 
is  cooted  by  Godterofi  as  a popular  aayina  in  his  time)  oro  in- 
scribed  around  the  emblem  ; 

**  So  tDoiiy  (Tuid  aa  of  5re  DotsI**  teinge, 
or  tne  tomaiDe  vu  ne’w  in  Seotland  leine. 

I win  r«  ehuyt,  •fttr  y»t  I depart, 

To  holy  tr»w»,  and  Uwir  Ntry  mj  hart ; 

Let  H roiune  ever  (ynu  and  huter. 

To  y«  UyH  day  I ale  my  Sasitav. 

I do  pteM«  la  Qrraa  of  al  my  rinas 
Te lyk lehtect  hid ne>« ony  krins” 


And  to  his  nobles  loud  did  call,— 

" Lords,  to  the  dance. — a hall  I a hall  I”1T 
Himself  his  cloak  and  sword  Sung  by. 

And  led  dame  Heron  gallantly; 

And  minstrels,  at  the  royal  order, 

Rung  out — “ Blue  bonnets  o’er  the  border.” 

XVIII. 

Leave  we  these  revels  now.  to  tell 
What  to  Saint  Hilda’s  maids  befell, 

Wliose  galley,  as  they  sailed  again 
To  Whitby,  by  a Scot  was  ta’cn. 

Now  at  Dun-Edin  did  they  bide. 

Till  James  should  of  their  fate  decide ; 

And  soon,  by  his  command, 

W>re  gently  summoned  to  prepare 
To  journey  under  Marmion's  care. 

As  escort  honoured,  safe,  and  fair, 

Again  to  English  land. 

The  abbess  told  her  chaplet  o’er. 

Nor  knew  which  saint  she  should  implore; 

For,  when  she  thought  *)f  Constance,  sore 
She  feared  I.ord  Marmion’s  mood. 

And  judge  what  Clara  must  have  felt  I 
The  sword,  that  hung  in  Marmion’sbelt, 

Had  drunk  De  Wilton’s  blood. 

Unwittingly,  King  James  had  given. 

As  guard  to  Whitby’s  shades. 

The  man  most  drendra  under  heaven 
..By  these  defenceless  maids  : 

Vet  what  petition  could  avail. 

Or  who  would  listen  to  the  tale 
Of  woman,  prisoner,  and  nun, 

Mid  bustle  of  a war  l)cgun  ^ 

They  deemed  it  hopeless  to  avoid  ^ 

The  convoy  of  their  dangerous  guide. 

XIX. 

Their  lodging,  so  the  King  assigned, 

To  Mamiion's,  as  their  guardian,  joined; 

And  thus  it  fell,  that,  passing  nigh. 

The  Palmer  caught  the  abbess’  eye. 

Who  warned  him  by  a scroll. 

She  had  a secret  to  reveal, 

That  much  concerned  the  church’s  weal, 

And  health  of  sinner’s  soul; 

And.  with  deep  charge  of  secresy, 
she  named  a place  t6  meet. 

Within  an  open  balcony, 

That  hung  from  dizzy  pilch,  and  high. 

Above  the  stately  street ; 

To  which,  as  common  to  each  home. 

At  night  they  might  in  secret  come. 

XX. 

At  night,  in  secret,  there  they  came. 

The  Palmer  and  the  holy  dame. 

The  moon  among  the  clouds  rose  high. 

And  all  the  city  hum  was  by. 

Upon  the  .street,  where  late  before 
Did  din  of  war  and  warriors  roar. 

You  mighthave  heard  a pebble  fall, 

A beetle  hum,  a cricket  sing, 

An  owlet  flap  his  boding  wing 
On  Giles’s  St wple  tall. 

The  antique  buildings,  climbing  high. 

Whose  Gothic  frontlets  sought  the  sky. 

Were  here  wrapt  deep  in  shade; 

There  on  their  brows  the  moonbeam  broke 
Through  the  faint  wreaths  of  silvery  smoke, 

And  on  the  casements  played. 

And  other  light  was  none  to  see. 

Save  torches  gliding  far, 

Before  some  chieftain  of  degree, 

Thii  curiou*  arwl  valuable  relic  wn*  nearlf  loot  dun'nc  the  Cwfl 
War  of  I7t5-a,  iM'ine  carried  awny  from  Doujlaa-Caatle  by  lopte 
of  those  in  armti  for  Prince  Charle*.  But  ereat  intorwl  bavina 
been  inado  by  tho  t>uke  of  Dougin*  amonc  the  chief  partwant  of 
the  Stuart,  it  waa  at  Icnirth  rcilorcd.  It  rCTemblea  a HiatilaiM 
claymore,  of  tho  usual  tiiue,  if  of  an  excellent  temper,  and  an- 
mirably  iioiscU. 

t [MS.— " But  ytrstermom  wes  hither  driven.’’] 
t (Tho  two  next  lines  arc  not  in  tho  oriainal  MS.] 
i '*  O,  Dowglas  I Dowylas ! 

Tendir  and  trew.” 

Thf  Uoulatt. 

• (MS.—"  A maid  to  see  her  love  depart.’’] 

^ The  ancient  cry  to  make  room  for  a dance,  or  pageant. 
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Who  left  the  royal  revelry 
To  bowne  him  for  the  war. — 

A solemn  scene  the  Abbess  chose ; 

A solemn  hour,  her  secret  to  disclose. 

XXI. 

“ 0,  holy  Palmer!”  she  besan,— - 
” For  sure  he  must  be  sainted  man, 

Whose  blessed  feet  have  trod  the  ground 
Where  the  Redeemer’s  tomb  is  found 
For  His  dear  Church’s  sake,  my  tale 
Attend,  nor  deem  of  light  avail. 

Though  I must  speak  of  worldly  love, — 

How  vain  to  those  who  wed  above! — 

De  Wilton  and  Lord  Marmion  woo’d* 

Clara  de  Clare,  of  Gloster’s  blood ; 

(Idle  it  were  of  Whitby’s  dame, 

To  say  of  that  same  blood  I camep 
And  once,  when  jealous  rage  was  high, 

Lord  Marmioo_8aid_dispite«)usly, 

Wilton  was  traitor  in  his  heart. 

And  had  made  league  with  Martin  Swart, t 
When  he  came  hero  on  Simnel’s  part ; 

And  only  cpwnrdicc  did  restrain 
His  rebel  aid  on  Stokefield’s  plain, — 

And  down  he  threw  his  glove the  thing 
Was  tried,  as  wont,  before  the  King  ; 

Where  frankly  did  De  Wilton  own. 

That  Swart  in  Giielders  he  had  known ; 

And  that  betw’een  them  then  there  went 
Some  scroll  of  courteous  compliment. 

For  this  he  to  his  castle  sent; 

But  when  his  messenger  returned, 

.Tiulgehow  De  Wilton’s  fury  bunted! 

For  in  his  packet  there  were  laid 
Letters  that  claimed  disloyal  aid. 

And  proved  King  Henry’s  cau.se  betrayed. 

His  wme  thus  blighted,  in  the  field 
He  strove  to  clear^  by  spear  and  shield 
To  clear  his  fame  in  vain  ho  strove, 

For  wondrous  are  His  ways  above ! 

Perchance  some  form  was  unobserved ; 
Perchance  in  prayer,  or  faith,  he  swerved 
F.lse  how  could  guiltless  champion  quail. 

Or  how  the  blessed  ordeal  fail  7 

XXII.  . 

" His  squire,  who  now  De  Wilton  saw 
As  recreant  doomed  to  suffer  law. 

Repentant  own’d  in  vain, 

That,  while  he  had  the  scrolls  in  care, 

A stranger  maiden,  passing  fair. 

Had  drenched  him  with  a beverage  rare; 

His  words  no  faith  could  gain. 

With  Clare  alone  he  credence  won. 

Who,  rather  than  werj  Marmion, 

Did  to  Saint  Hilda’s  shrine  repair, 

To  give  our  house  her  livings  fair. 

And  die  a vestal  vot’rcss  there. 

The  impulse  from  the  earth  was  given. 

But  bent  her  to  the  paths  of  heaven. 

A purer  heart,  a lovelier  maid. 

Ne’er  she jtered  licr  in  Whitby's  shade. 

No,  not  since  Saxon  Kdelfietl; 

Only  one  trace  of  earthly  stain. 

That  for  her  lover’s  loss  ^ 

She  cherishes  a sorrow  vain. 

And  murmurs  at  the  cross.— 

• ("There  arc  ptumBRet  in  which  the  flatness  and  tediousncsfi 
of  the  narrative  is  relieved  tiy  no  sort  of  benut)'  nor  olecance  of 
diction,  and  whieh  form  an  extrnorrJinary  contrast  with  the  more 
animated  and  finished  portwns  of  the  poem.  We  shall  not  afflict 
our  readers  with  more  than  one  siiecimen  of  this  faliing  oft’.  We 
■elect  it  from  the  AWkws's  explanation  to  Do  Wilton  : — 

‘ n«  Wiltofi  nr»l  Loci  Mi«rroi<m  woo’d,’  So. 

(and  twmty-two  followinp  Km’o.")  -JEFFHEY  1 

♦ A German jfencral.  wiio  commanded  tl»o  aiixiliariea  sent  by 
the  Dutchess  trlMuryiindy  with  I.aml>ert  Himnel.  He  was  defeated 
and  killeil  at  atokvfieUI.  Th<,*  name  of  this  German  yeiH'ral  i« 
preoervod  by  that  of  the  field  of  battle,  uhich  w c.allwl,  after  him, 
Swart-moor —There  were  sonirs  about  him  Inns  current  in  Eng- 
land.—Seo  Diwi;rtation  prcfi.xe<l  to  Kitson'8  Ancient  Songt, 
im.  p.  Ixi. 

: It  was  early  nec.essnrv  for  those  wliu  felt  ihoiuMdvea  nblired 
to  believe  in  the  divine  judcnient  liein^;  enunciated  in  the  trial  by 
duel,  to  find  salvos  for  tiM!  strauye  and  olivkni-sly  precarious 
chancea  of  ihn  combat.  Various  curious  uvosivo  shifts,  used 
those  who  took  up  an  unriirhteous  qiunel.  were  supposud  sufli- 
cient  to  convert  It  into  a just  one.  Thu.s.  in  the  romance  of 


And  then  her  heritage;— it  goes 
Along  the  banks  of  Tame ; 

Deep  fields  of  grain  the  reaper  mows, 

In  meadows  rich  »he  heifer  lows 
The  falconer  and  huntsman  knows 
Its  woodlands  for  the  game. 

Shame  were  it  to  Saint  Hilda  dear, 

And  I,  her  humble  vot’ress  here, 

Should  do  a deadly  sin, 

Her  temple  spoiled  before  mine  eyes, 
if  this  false  Marmion  such  a prize 
By  my  consent  should  win  ; 

Yet  hath  our  boisterous  Monarch  sworn. 

That  Clare  shall  from  our  house  be  lorn  , 

And  grievous  cause  have  I to  fear, 

Such  mandate  doth  Lord  Marmion  bear. 

xxiii. 

“ Now,  prisoner,  helple.ss,  and  betrayed 
To  evil  power,  I claim  thine  aid, 

By  everv  step  that  thou  hast  trod 
To  holy  shrine  and  grotto  dim. 

By  ever)’  Mart)T’s  tortured  limb. 

By  angel,  saint,  and  ser^him, 

•4nd  bv  the  Church  of  God ! 

For  mark  :— When  Wilton  was  betray  ed. 

And  with  his  squire  forged  letters  lam, 

She  was,  alas  I that  sinful  maid, 

By  whom  the  deed  was  done, — 

O ! shame  and  horror  to  be  said, — 

She  w’as  a perjured  nun ! 

No  clerk  in  all  the  land,  like  her, 

Traced  quaint  and  varying  character. 

Perchance  you  may  a marvel  deem. 

That  iMarmion’s  paramour 
(For  such  vile  thing  she  was)  should  scheme 
Her  lover’s  nuptial  hour; 

But  o’er  him  thus  she  hojied  to  gain 
As  privy  to  his  honour’s  stain. 

Illimitable  power ; 

For  this  she  secretly  retained 
Each  proof  that  might  the  plot  revesJ, 
Instructions  with  his  hand  and  seal; 

And  thus  Saint  Hilda  deigned. 

Through  sinner’s  perfidy  impure, 

Her  house’s  glory  to  secure, 

And  Clare’s  immortal  weal. 

XXIV. 

" ’Twcrc  long,  and  needless,  hereto  tell, 

How  to  my  hand  the.se  papers  fell ; 

With  me  they  must  not  stay. 

Saint  Hilda  keep  her  Abbess  true! 

Who  knows  what  outrage  be  might  do, 

Wliile  journeying  by  the  way  7— 

O,  blesstd  saint,  if  e’er  again 
I venturous  leave  thy  calm  domain, 

To  travel  or  by  land  or  main, 

Deep  penance  may  I pay  !— 

Now,  .saintly  Palmer,  mark  my  prayer: 

I give  this  packet  to  thy  care, 

For  thee  to  stop  they  will  not  dare; 

And,  O!  with  cautious  speed, 

To  Wolsej’*8  hand  the  papers  bring, 

That  he  may  show  them  to  the  King; 

And,  for  tny  well-earned  meed, 

Thou  holy  man,  at  Whitby’s  shrine 
A weekly  mass  shall  still  be  thine, 

“ Amr*  ami  AnrHilinn,"  the  one  hroUier-in  arms,  flabtinir  for  t(» 
other,  dioKuiiitsi  in  lii-)  armour,  awvani  that  he  itiii  not  citnunit  the 
rrimeof  which  tlic  Steward,  hi!i  antnfroniaU  truly,  tUiuch  rmtlr- 
rwoaly,  aceuoed  him  whom  la-  rr-prewnled.  Branturne  tell*  a 
*tory  ol  an  Italian,  who  entered  tint  iiat*  iipnii  an  unjiift  quarrel, 
liul,  U>  make  hii*  eauim  piod,  fled  from  hi*  enemy  at  the  lirat  rm- 
»et.  "Turn,  eowanll"  exrlaimwlhii  antiumoixt.  “ TSnu  Inait.*' 
•aid  the  Italian,  “ rnwanl  am  I none : and  in  this<  cjuiurct  will  I 
fichl  to  the  death.  l«it  my  first  cauxo  of  combat  wn!i  iinjurt.  and  I 
altamlnn  if  " Je  wu»  laleK  a pen$er,“  adtl*  Brantome,  ‘'»’U 
n'y  a 7X7, v de  Pabue  la.”  Elitewhcre  lie  very  wnnibly,  iQion 
iIk*  confiilcncc  which  tho#e  who  luul  a nuthteou*  canae  ertet- 
inined  of  victory:  ’*  Vn  autre  abue  y arcit-il,  que  cenx  gui 
avoient  tm  jutte  mbjet  de  querelle,  et  qu'on  lee  JaieoU  yurer 
avnnt  entrer  au  camp,  peneoient  tetre  auititoet  vainqueure, 
voire  e'en  oeenroient  t-fls  dti  tout,  mejnneit  que  lavra  canfe»- 
emre.  parraint  et  conjidante  leura  en  reapomlotent  tout-e~ 
fait,  eormne  ti  Dieu  leur  en  eual  donnr  une  patenle;  et  na 
regardant  point  a d’autree  /autre  vaetera,  et  que  Dieu  ae 
garde,  la  vunition  a ce.  coup  la  mntr  piutgrande,  detpUeuee^ei 
exefnplatre."—DiKoun  fur  Ics  Dueh. 
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While  priests  can  siag  and  read.^ 

What  til  St  thou  ? — Speak !”— For  as  he  took 
Ihe  charge,  a strong  emotion  shook 
His  frame ; and,  ere  reply 
They  heard  a faint,  yet  shrilly  tone. 

Like  distant  clarion  feebly  blown,  » 

That  on  the  brec2e  did  die : _ 

And  loud  the  Abbess  shrieked  in  fear, 

“Saint  Wiihold  save  us !— What  is  here? 

Look  at  yon  city  cross ! 

See  on  its  battled  tower  appear 
Phantoms,  that  scutcheons  scorn  to  rear, 

And  blazoned  banners  toss  1” — 

XXV. 

Dan-Edin’s  cross,  a pillared  stone,* 

Boae  on  a turret  octagon  ; 

(But  now  is  raised  that  monument, 

\^cnce  royal  edict  rang, 

And  voice  of  Scotland’s  law  was  sent, 

In  glorious  trumpet  clang. 

0!  be  nis  tomb  as  lead  to  lead. 

Upon  iw  dull  destroyeHs  head  ! — 

A minstrel’s  malisont  is  said.)t 
Then, on  its  battlements  they  saw 
A riskm,  passing  nnture’s  law. 

Strange,  wild,  and  dimly  seen ; 

tethat  seemed  to  rise  and  die, 
and  sign,  advance  and  fly, 

While  nought  confirmed  could  ear  or  eyo 
Discern  of  sound  or  mien. 

Yet  darkly  did  it  seem,  as  there 
Heralds  and  pursuivants  prepare, 

With  trumpet  sound,  and  blazon  fair, 

A summons  to  proclaim. 

Bat  indistinct  the  pageant  proud, 

Ai  hney  forms  of  midnight  cloud. 

When  flings  the  moon  upon  her  shroud 
A wavering  tinge  of  flame; 

It  flits,  elands,  and  shifts,  till  loud. 

Prom  midmost  of  the  spectre  crowd, 

This  awftil  summons  came 5 

XXVI. 

“Prince,  prelate,  potentate,  and  peer, 

Whose  names  1 now  shall  call, 

Scottish,  or  foreigner,  give  ear ! 

Subjects  of  him  who  sent  me  here, 

At  lb  tribunal  to  appear, 

' (XB.— " Don-Edio’s  Cmw,  a pillar’d  stone. 

Rase  on  a lamt  hexagon ; 

(Oast  UDlo  dust,  lend  unto  toad. 

On  its  destrojrr's  drowsy  ( 

Upon  Hs  base  devtroyer’s  J 
. , The  Miattn*rs  maliscm  is  said.”)] 

UOma. 

t rasCiosi  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and  curious  structure. 
i»is««ptit  was  an  oetafonnl  tower,  sixteen  feet  in  diaincUT, 
?*s«wst  hAeen  fret  hijrh.  At  each  anyle  Uicro  tras  a pillar,  and 
ibsm  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian  slmpe.  Above  these  was 
jWiatsu  batiietncnt.  with  a turret  at  each  comer,  and  modul- 
*^sf  rm  but  curious  workmatubip,  between  Uietn.  Alsive 
^ ww  the  proper  Cross,  a column  of  one  stone,  upwards  of 
|**y.fcst  hi^  sumKsintM  with  a unicorn.  This  (lillar  is  pre- 
5^  ia  the  frounds  of  the  tvoperly  of  Drum,  near  Etiinburxh. 
t^Msfistratoi  ofEdinburfh,  in  17SS,  with  consent  of  tlic  Lords 
* "fwa,  (proh  jmdorf)  dostroyed  this  curious  monument, 
Jw*  vnnton  pretext  that  it  eneuml>ered  the  street ; while  on 
■•••  hsad,  they  left  an  ufly  mass  called  lire  LurkenlxMiihs, 
y.w  Ike  ethw,  an  awkward,  Iona,  anti  low  yuard  house, 
*«ie  timaa  mure  encumbrance  than  tlto  venerable 
“<»fcosiTe  Cross. 

tower  of  the  Cross,  so  lony  as  it  remained,  the  her- 
"*tBMiibri  the  acts  of  Parliament ; and  its  site,  marketl  hr 
JjKjwriinx  froo)  ■ stona  centre,  in  the  Hiyh  Stroot,  is  still 
4 Vl?  *here  proclamations  are  mudo. 

saperoataral  citatiou  Is  mentioned  by  all  tsir  Scottish 
It  was,  prohaitly,  like  the  apparition  at  Linlithxow, 
by  those  averse  to  tlie  war.  to  imiKwe  upon  the  super- 
2?  I^per  of  James  IV.  Tlie  followiiiir  account  from  Pits- 
■ chancterisiicully  minute,  and  furnishes,  lieskles,  some 
wBoasHutieularsof  the  rtraipment  of  the  army  of  James  IV.  I 
■“■^•aty^  to  it,  that  Ploicock.  or  Plutock,  is  no  other  than 
Christians  of  the  middle  ayes  by  no  means  mislio- 
cxMencc  of  the  heathisu  deities : they  only  con- 
■■•uthsm  as  devils  :•  and  Ploicock. so  tar  from  implyiny  any 
OiiinsVsu  soMan,  tbs  R«ay  oo  Psirfrs,  bi  the  “ Bnelcr  Mln- 
«Bdw  ih*  isorth  bssd;  slso.Jsekaon  on  UnMIsf,  p.  ITS. 
nno  tbs  “ Ktac  of  Pserts  soil  Dnnhor  naims  him,  “ Woto. 
22*lsB'dsw’'  U bewss  notsetiMlIy  ibsdsvU,  bs  must  bs  oonsiitsiwl 
^?J°s»s«f  Ibspwnsfdisaif."  Tbs  moS  isimirtsbls  inUsnomC  tbsm 
T^^wsadr^  ss|>wuitb>aa.  Is  tbsl  of  tbs  Ostmaiu,  ounosmitu  (be  HtU  of 
^^*■0  oWb  Sis  Mimpu  to  saliot  all  yalUtu  katchts,  sod  OBiains  tbsn 
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I summon  one  and  all : 

I cite  you  by  each  deadly  sin. 

That  e’er  hath  soiled  your  hearts  within} 

I cite  you  by  each  brutal  lust. 

That  e’er  defiled  your  earthly  dust, — 

By  wrath,  by  prid^  by  fear, U . 

By  each  o’cr-musieriiig  passion's  tone, 

B}(  the  dark  mave,  und  dying  groan  1 
When  forty  uays  are  past  and  gone,V 
I cite  you  at  your  Monarch’s  throne, 

To  answer  and  appear.” — 

Then  thundered  forth  a roll  of  names 
The  first  was  thine,  unhappy  James  1 
Then  all  thy  nobles  came; 

Crawford,  Glencairn,  Montrose,  Argvie, 

Ross,  Bothwell,  Forbes,  Lennox,  Lyle — 

Why  should  I tell  their  separate  style  1 
Each  chief  of  birih  and  fam& 

Of  lowland,  highland,  border,  isle, 

Fore-doom  d to  Flodden’s  carnage  pile, 

Was  cited  there  by  name; 

And  Marmion.  lord  of  Fontenaye, 

Of  I.utlorwarn,  and  .Srrivelbay; 

I)e  Wilton,  erst  of  Aberley, 

The  self-same  thundering  voice  did  say.** 

Hut  then  another  spoke; 

“Thy  fatal  summons  I deny, 

And  thine  infernal  lord  defy, 

.Appealing  me  to  Him  on  Ingh, 

Who  burst  the  sinner’s  yoke.” 

At  that  dread  accent,  with  a scream, 

Parted  tiie  pageant  like  a dream, 

The  suinnioner  was  gone. 

Prone  on  her  face  the  .Abbess  fell. 

And  fast,  and  fast,  her  beads  did  tell ! 

Her  nuns  came,  startled  by  the  yell, 

And  found  her  there  alone. 

She  marked  not,  at  the  scene  aghast. 

What  time,  or  how,  the  Palmer  passra. 

XXVII. 

Shift  we  the  scene. — The  camp  doth  move, 
Dun-Edin’s  streets  are  empty  now. 

Save  when,  for  weal  of  those  they  love, 

To  pray  the  prayer,  and  vow  the  vow. 

The  tottering  child,  the  anxious  fair, 

The  gray-hnired  sire,  with  pious  care, 

To  chapels  and  to  shriiuts  repair. — 

Where  is  the  Palmer  now?  and  where 

thinx  fuliiiloiH,  wax  a xjrnoniunc  of  tlie  errand  enemy  of  mankind. 
” Y’i't  all  their  waminxN,  und  uncouth  tidimn,  nor  no  food 
coimxel.  much!  xtop  the  Kinf,  at  thix  prvxcnt,  from  liu  vain  pur- 
|MMe.  and  wicked  riiteritruo,  lint  huxteil  him  faxt  to  ^inhiinrh, 
and  there  In  ninkc  hix  provixion  nod  fUniishinx,  in  hnvinr  forth  of 
lux  army  airaiixt  tht*  day  appointni,  that  they  obould  meet  in  the 
Buirow  miiir  of  &linlmrxh:  That  ix  to  xay,  aeveti  cannoiM  tliat 
lie  liad  forth  of  tin*  Caxlle  of  Edininirch,  wliicb  were  called  the 
Seven  .Sixlera,  caxteii  by  Roliert  Borthwick.  the  maxter-ininner, 
with  Ollier  xmiill  artillery,  bullcl,  powder,  and  all  manner  of  order, 
ax  the  maxler  cuiiner  could  devixe. 

" In  thix  meiiniimu,  when  (hey  were  lakinx  forth  their  artillery, 
and  the  Kiiiy  heiiic  in  tiie  AUiey  for  the  tune,  then)  wax  a cry 
Iwanl  at  the  .Market  crnxx  of  Edinh  irxh,  at  the  hour  of  midnifht. 
pnielaiiuinir  ox  it  had  lieen  a xummonx,  which  wax  named  and 
callctl  by  the  proclaimer  tlieroof.  The  Summotw  of  Ploicock  ; 
which  iicxired  all  men  lu  coiuiicar.  both  Earl,  and  Lord,  and 
Baron,  and  nil  honext  fimtlemen  within  the  town,  (every  man 
xiiecifiuil  iiy  hix  own  name.)  to  compear,  irithin  tne  xpaco  of 
forty  ihiyx,  iM'fiiro  hix  inaxtor,  where  it  xhould  happen  him  to  ap- 
point, and  be  fur  tJie  time,  under  the  pain  of  dixobcds'nce.  But 
wliellicr  Ihix  xummonx  wax  proclaimed  by  vain  iieivonx,  ni^ht- 
wnlkrrx.  nr  drunken  men.  for  their  (laxtime,  or  if  it  wax  a xpint,  I 
cannot  lollinily  ; hut  it  wax  ihcwn  to  mo,  (hat  an  indwellcr  of 
the  town.  Mr.  Richard  I,awxfjn,  lieinx  evil  dixpoxed.  iranfinx  in 
hix  ynllery-xiair  funiancnt  the  Crnxx.  hcarina  Uiix  voice  proclaini- 
iny  thix  xuinmonx.  thouyht  marvel  what  it  xhould  be,  cned  oo  hix 
xervant  to  hnnx  him  hix  purw  ; and  when  he  had  brouylit  him  it, 
he  took  nut  a crown,  and  caxt  over  the  xtair,  xayiny,  ‘ I appeal 
froiii  that  xummonx,  jitditment.  and  xcntence  thereof,  and  takea 
me  all  whole  in  the  m<*rcy  of  God,  and  Chrixt  Jextu  hia  aon.’ 
Verily,  the  author  of  thix.  that  cnitxed  me  write  the  manner  of 
lliia  .xummonx,  wax  a lantltHl  yrntleman,  who  wax  at  (hat  time 
Iwonty  year*  of  aye.  and  wax  in  the  town  (ho  time  of  the  xaid 
xunimoiix  ; and  tliereaner,  when  the  field  wax  xtrirken,  he  xwora 
to  me,  there  wax  no  man  tliat  cxraiied  that  wax  called  in  thia 
•iiinnioiM,  hut  that  one  man  aloiio  which  made  hix  protoxiation, 
and  apiiealetl  from  (lie  xnid  xummonx ; hut  all  the  lave  were 
perixhwi  in  tlu*  field  with  (lie  kinff." 

8 I.MS.— " By  wrath,  by  fraud,  by  fear."J 
^ IMS  — " Err  tiren/j/  dnvx  nro  patx’d  and  yimo, 

Bofnru  tiro  miynty  .Monarch*!  throne, 

I cite  you  to  appear.”] 

••  [MS.— ” In  thundering  tone  the  voice  did  aay.”J 
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The  Abbess,  Mannion,  and  Clare  I— 

Bold  Douglas!  to  Tantallon  fair 
They  journey  in  thy  charge : 

Lord  Martnion  rode  on  his  right  hand. 

The  Palmer  still  was  with  the  band ; 

Armus,  like  Lindesay,  did  command, 

That  none  should  roam  at  large. 

But  in  that  Palmer’s  altered  mien 
A wondrous  change  might  now  be  seen. 

Freely  he  spoke  of  war, 

Of  marv'cls  wrought  by  single  hand, 

When  lifted  for  a native  land ; 

And  still  looked  high,  as  if  ho  planned 
Some  desperate  de^  afar. 

His  courser  would  he  feed  and  stroke. 

And,  tucking  up  his  sable  frock, 

Would  first  nis  metal  bold  provoke, 

Then  sooth  or  quell  his  pride. 

Old  Hubert  said,  that  never  one 
He  saw,  exemt  lord  Mannion, 

A steed  so  fairly  ride. 

XXVIII. 

Some  half  hour’s  march  behind,  there  came, 

By  Ehistace  govcrn«Ml  fair, 

A troop  escorting  Hilda’s  dame. 

With  all  her  nuns,  and  Clare. 

No  audience  had  lord  Marmion  sought ; 

Ever  he  feared  to  aggravate 
Clara  de  Clare's  suspicious  hate; 

And  safer  ’twas,  he  thought. 

To  wait  till,  from  the  nuns  removed. 

The  influence  of  kinsmen  loved. 

And  suit  by  Henry’s  self  approved. 

Her  alow  consent  had  wrought. 

His  was  no  flickering  fionie,  that  dies 
Unless  when  fanned  by  looks  and  sighs, 

And  lighted  oft  at  ladrs  eyes  j 
He  longed  to  stretch  his  wide  command 
O’er  luckless  Clara’s  ample  land 
Besides,  when  Wilton  with  him  vied. 

Although  the  pong  of  humbled  pride 
Tbe  place  of  jealousy  supplied. 

Yet  conquest,  by  that  meanness  won. 

He  almost  loathed  to  think  upon, 

Led  him,  at  times,  to  hate  the  cause 
Which  made  him  burst  through  honour’s  laws. 
If  e’er  he  loved,  ’twas  her  alone, 

Who  died  withm  that  vault  of  stone. 

XXIX. 

And  now,  when  close  at  hand  they  saw 
North- Berwick’s  town,  and  lofty  Law,* 
Fitz-Eustaco  bade  them  pause  awhile, 

Before  a venerable  pile.t 
Whose  turrets  viewed,  afar. 

The  lofty  Boss,  the  Lambic  Islo,t 
The  ocean’s  peace  or  war. 

At  tolling  of  a bell,  forth  came 
The  convent’s  vcnfrable  dame, 

And  prayed  saint  Hilda’s  Abbess  rest 
\Vith  her,  a loved  nml  lumourrd  guest, 

Till  Douglas  should  n bnrk  prepare, 

To  wnfi  her  back  to  Whitby  fair. 

Glad  was  the  .\bbi>s,  yon  may  guess, 

And  thanked  the  Sc*)ttish  prioress;  ‘ 

And  tedious  ’tweru  to  tell,  I ween, 

The  courteous  speech  that  pa.ssed  between. 
O’erjoyed  the  nuns  their  palfrevs  leave ; 

But  when  fair  Clara  did  intend. 

Like  them,  from  horseback  to  descend, 
Fitz-Eustace  said,—"  I grieve, 

Fair  lady,  grieve  e’en  from  my  heart, 

Such  gentle  company  to  part ; — 

Think  not  discourtesy, 

But  lords’  commands  must  be  obeyed ; 

And  Marmion  and  the  Douglas  said, 

* IMS.— “ North  Berwick's  town,  and  conic  Law."] 

* The  convent  alluded  to  i*  a Foundaiinn  of  Cintcrtian  nnm, 
Dear  North  Berwick,  of  which  there  an?  niill  «ome  ramoini.  It 
Waa  Axindcd  by  Duncan.  Kurl  of  Fife,  in  1‘216. 

t IMS.—"  The  lofty  Baa«,  the  Lamb’*  srocn 
I Thia  r^atra  to  the  cataalrripliu  of  h real  Roipcrt  dc  Marmion,  in 
the  rvicQ  of  Kina  Stephen,  wliom  WUliiuii  of  Ncwlmry  <loiicribea 
with  aomo  attrioutea  uf  myikUtioua  hero:  " Horn  belUamu, 


That  you  must  wend  with  me. 

Lora  Marmion  hath  a letter  broad, 

Which  to  the  Scottish  earl  he  showed. 
Commanding,  that,  beneath  his  care, 

Without  delay,  you  shall  repair 

To  your  good  kinsman,  lord  Fitz-CIare.’* 

XXX. 

The  startled  Abbess  loud  exclaimed  ; 

But  she,  at  whom  the  blow  was  aimed, 

Grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  as  lead  ; — 

She  deemed  she  heard  her  death-doom  read. 

" Cheer  thcc,  my  child  !’’  the  Abbess  said, 

" They  dare  not  tear  thee  from  my  hand. 

To  ride  alone  with  armed  band.’’ — 

" Nay,  holy  mother,  nay,’’ 

Fitz-Bbistuce  said,  “ tlie  lovely  Clare 
Will  be  in  lady  Anpis’  care, 

In  Scotland  while  wc  stay  ; 

And,  when  we  move,  an  easy  ride 
Will  bring  us  to  the  F.nglish  side, 

Female  attendants  to  provide 
Befitting  Gloflter’s  heir ; 

Nor  thinks,  nor  dreams,  my  noble  lord. 

By  slightest  look,  or  act,  or  word, 

To  harass  lady  Clare. 

Her  faithful  miardian  he  will  be, 

Nor  sue  for  slightest  courtesy 
That  e’en  to  stranger  falls, 

Till  he  shall  place  iier,  safe  and  free, 

W’ithin  her  kinsman’s  halls.’’ 

He  spoke,  and  blushed  with  earnest  grace  ; 

His  faith  was  painted  on  his  face, 

And  Clare’s  worst  fear  relieved. 

The  Indy  .Abbess  loud  exclaimed 
On  Henry,  and  the  Douglas  blamed. 

Entreated,  threatened,  grieved ; 

To  martyr,  saint,  and  prophet  prayed. 

Against  lord  Mannion  inveighed, 

And  called  the  Prioress  to  aid. 

To  curse  with  candle,  bell,  and  book. — 

Her  head  the  grave  Cistertian  shook ; 

"The  Douglas,  and  the  king,"  she  said, 

" In  their  commands  will  be  obeyed ; 

Grieve  not,  nor  dream  that  harm  can  fall 
The  maiden  in  Tantallon  hall." 

XXXI. 

The  Abbess,  seeing  strife  was  vain, 

Assumed  her  wonted  slate  again, — 

B'or  much  of  state  she  had,— 

Composed  her  veil,  and  raised  her  head, 

And—"  Bid,"  in  solemn  voice  she  said, 

“ Thy  master,  bold  and  bad, 

'The  records  of  his  house  turn  o’er, 

And,  when  he  shall  there  written  see, 

That  one  of  hi.s  own  ancestry 
Drove  the  monks  forth  of  Coventry, § 

Bid  him  his  fate  explore ! 

Prancing  in  pride  of  earthly  trust, 

His  charger  nulled  him  to  the  dust. 

And,  by  a base  plebeian  thrust. 

He  diM  his  band  before.  i 

God  judge  ’iwixt  Mannion  and  me; 

He  is  a chief  of  high  degree, 

And  I a poor  recluse ; 

Yet  oft,  in  holy  wnt,  we  sec  r 

Even  such  weak  minister  as  me  ' 

Ma^  the  oppressor  bruise ; ' 

For  thus,  inspired,  did  Judith  slay 
The  mighty  in  his  sin. 

And  Jael  thus,  and  Deborah," — I 

Here  hasty  Blount  broke  in  ; ' 

" Pi  tz- Ell  since,  we  must  march  our  band ; 

St.  Anton’  fire  thee  ! wilt  thou  stand 
All  day,  with  bonnet  in  thy  hand, 

To  near  the  Lady  preach  I 

ferocin,  et  tutueUi.  /err.  nuiio  suo  tempore  tmear.’*  Ttus  B«nv 
harinc  expelled  Iho  Monk*  from  the  dmrehof  Cmrentir.  %rm»  m 
Ion*  of  experinnein*  the  divine  jiidcntent,  ae  the  Mme  monke,  ■ 
riouls.  termed  hi*  diMater.  Ilaviiir  waxed  a feudal  wmr  with 
Earl  of  Chewier,  Marmion'*  liofwo  fell,  as  he  chiuceti  in  th«  vaat 
hi*  troop.  Axdinxt  a Irody  c»f  the  Karl’*  tollowen  t lire  rider'*  this 
Ireinf  broken  by  the  fall,  hi*  head  wa*  cut  off^  a commoa 
•trUliCT,  ere  ho  could  receive  (my  miefiour.  lue  vHiole  ■torr: 
toU  by  Wtlitain  of  Newbury. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SIXTH. 


By  tiiis  good  light ! if  thus  we  stay, 

Lord  Marmion,  for  our  fond  delay, 

Will  sharper  sermon  teach. 

Come,  don  thy  cap,  and  mount  thy  horse ; 
The  Dame  must  patience  take  perforce.” — 

XXXII. 

“Submit  we  then  to  force,”  said  Clare, 

“But  let  this  barbarous  lord  despair 
Hm  purposed  aim  to  win  : 

Let  him  take  living,  land,  and  life ; 

But  to  be  Marmioirs  wedded  wife 
la  me  were  deadly  sin  : 

And  if  it  be  the  king’s  decree, 

Hiatl  must  find  no  sanctuary. 

In  that  mviolable  dome* 

Where  even  a homicide  might  come, 

.And  safely  rest  his  head, 

Though  at  its  open  portals  stood, 

Thireting  to  pour  forth  blood  for  blood. 

The  kinsman  of  the  dead,— 

Tetooe  asylum  is  iny  own 
Agaiost  the  dreaded  hour, 

Alow,  a silent,  and  a lone. 

Where  kings  have  little  power. 

^ victim  is  before  me  there. — 

Mother,  your  blessing,  and  in  prayer 
«member  your  unhappy  Clare 
Loud  weeps  the  Abbess,  and  bestows 
Kind  blessings  rnany  a one : 

Weqiing  and  wailing  loud  arose, 
wand  patient  Clare,  the  clamorous  woes 
Of  every  simple  nun. 

His  eyes  the  gentle  Eustace  dried. 

And  scarce  rude  Blount  the  sight  could  bide. 

Then  look  the  squire  her  rein, 

And  Kntly  led  away  her  steed, 

And  by  each  courteous  word  and  deed. 

To  cheer  her  strove  in  vain. 


XXXIII. 

But  >cant  three  miles  the  band  had  rode. 
When  o’er  a height  they  passed, 

And  sudden,  close  before  them  showed 
Hw  tower^  Tantallon  vast ; 

mMsive,  high,  and  stretching  far, 
held  impregnable  in  war. 

^a  projecting  rock  they  rose, 

round  three  sides  the  ocean  flows, 

The  fourth  did  battled  walls  enclose, 

And  double  mound  and  fosse.t 
^ nanow  drawbridge,  outworks  strong, 
Twoogh  studded  gates,  and  entrance  long. 
To  the  main  court  they  cross, 
ft  was  1 wide  and  stately  square; 

Around  were  lodgings  fit  and  fair, 
towers  of  various  form, 

1,5  V on  the  court  projected  far, 
broke  its  lines  quadrangular, 
was  square  keep,  there  turret  high, 
^pmnacle  that  sought  the  sky, 

oft  the  warder  could  descry 
The  gathering  ocean-storm. 


XXXIV. 

ftrn  *^^^hey  rest. — The  princely  care 
froodaa,  why  should  I declare, 
they  met  reception  fair  7 
why  the  tidings  say. 


Winch,  varying,  to  Tantallon  came, 

By  hurrying  posts^  or  fleeter  fame, 

With  every  varying  day  7 
And,  first,  they  heard  King  James  had  won 
Etail,  and  VVark,  and  Ford ; and  then, 
That  Norham  castle  strong  was  ta’en. 

At  that  sore  marvell’d  Marmion  : — 

And  Douglas  hoped  his  Monarch’s  hand 
Would  soon  subdue  Northumberland : 

But  whisper’d  news  there  came, 

That,  while  his  host  inactive  lay, 

And  melted  by  degrees  away, 

Kin^  James  was  dallying  on  the  day 
With  Heron’s  wily  dame. — 

Such  acts  to  chronicles  I \neld : 

Go  wek  them  there,  and  see : 

Mine  is  a tale  of  Flodden  field, 

And  not  a history. — 

At  length  they  heard  the  Scottish  host 
On  that  high  ridge  had  made  their  post, 
Which  frowns  o’er  Millfield  Plain ; 

And  that  brave  Surrey  many  a band 
Had  gather’d  in  the  southern  land, 

And  marched  into  Northumberland, 

And  camp  at  Wooler  ta’en. 

Marmion,  like  charger  in  the  stall, 

That  hoars  without,  the  trumpet-call, 

Began  to  chafe  and  swear : — 

A 8orr>'  thing  to  hide  my  head 
In  castle  like  a fearful  maid. 

When  such  a field  is  near ! 

Needs  must  I see  this  battle-day: 

Death  to  my  fame  if  such  a fray 
Were  fought,  and  Marmion  away! 

The  Douglas,  too,  I wot  not  why. 

Hath  ’hated  of  his  courtesy  : 

No  longer  in  hi.s  halls  I’ll  stay.” 

Then  bade  his  band  they  should  array 
For  march  against  the  dawning  day. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  VL 

TO  BICHABO  HBBEB,  ESQ. 

Mertoun-House^t  Christmas, 

Heap  on  more  wood  !— the  wind  is  chill ; 

But  let  it  whistle  ns  it  will. 

We’ll  keep  our  Christinas  merrv  still. 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-Dorn  year 
The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer : 

Even,  heathen  yet.  the  savage  Dane 
At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  ;§ 

High  on  the  bench  his  galleys  drew, 

And  feast^  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pinc-built  hall. 

Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  wall, 

They  gorged  upon  the  hnif-dreased  steer; 
Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  bnital  jest,  were  thrown 
The  half-gnawed  rib,  and  marrow-bone; 

Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight, 

While  scalds  yield  out  the  ioys  of  fight. 

Then  forth,  in  frenzy,  woufd  they  hie, 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly, 


lo  the  rhyme,  ia  now  for  the  fir»t  time 
It  muat  have  been  omittod  by  an  ovenislit 
l»)ntinc.--ED.| 

Q rogeney  (cubaeqnent  to  the  death  of  Jnmes  V.) 


Recent,  Mary  of  Qune.  became  dinwroun  of 
foiriwo  mioTantiillon.  as  ahu  had  into  Dunbar 
• order  the  bettCT  to  bridle  the  brds  and  Itamna, 
. . roforojed  faith,  and  to  secure  by  diadelM  the 
of  Forth.  For  this  nurpiwv.  the  Rccviit,  lo 


fafcL.  j****  ” *hne.  * doaled  with’  the  (then)  Earl  of  A nrua 


^ ■•aaavf  W9IE.XI  WIEII  wIU  aUlCII/  Xa41ll  /aMjBUS 

piopoacd  measure.  Ho  occupied  liimself, 

k aci  I ‘ a*  _ J.*_  . _ ^ a . ..  i ■ i . t_  * 


ST!^7^*Paaiing,  m feediny  a falcon  which  aat  upon  hia 
replied  by  addresainr  the  bird,  but  leaviny  die 
ihi  iL  ■ aptn'cation.  ‘ The  devil  ia  in  this  ervedy 

***’1*  tn 7 ”***•'  Btt* 'vhen  the  Queen,  without  ap- 
this  hint,  continued  to  press  her  obnoxious  re- 
a feudal  noble,  ' Yw. 
"Cat  w.  * y9**rs  ; God  forbid  else.  Bui  by  the  might 
CiteuSr  hia  uaual  oath. ‘1  must  be  your 

Kaapw  far  you.  and  I will 


keep  it  aa  well  os  any 


you  can  place  Uicre.’  Sm  Walter  Scotr’a  Provincial  Anti- 
quitie*,  vol,  a.  p.  167.1 

1 IMertoiin  House,  the  scat  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden,  ia 
bcaulifiilly  silualcd  on  tlio  Tweed,  about  two  niilea  below  Dry- 
burgh  Abtiey.  I 

S Tlu?  lol  of  the  h<‘athen  Danes  (a  word  still  applied  to  Cbrist- 
maa  ill  Scotland)  Mua  soleninired  with  great  feativity.  The 
humiiur  of  tlic  Dunes  at  table  displayed  itself  in  pelting  each 
othe  r with  liones  ; and  Torfrus  tells  a long  and  cunout  atory,  in 
the  History  of  Hrolfe  Kraka,  of  one  HoUtia,  an  inmate  ut  the 
Court  of  Deninurk,  \vlu>  was  so  generally  assailed  with  these 
mis<>il(‘s,  that  he  aiiiKtructed.  out  of  thclmnes  with  which  be  was 
oviTu  heliiu-d.  a very  respectable  inlrenchment,  against  Ihoae 
who  continued  the  raillery.  The  dances  of  the  nortliem  waniore 
nHiiid  (he  great  tires  of  pine-trees,  are  commemorated  by  Olaue 
Magnua,  who  says,  they  danced  with  such  fury,  holdinir  each 
other  by  the  hands,  that,  if  tlie  grasp  of  any  failed,  he  was  pitched 
into  Uie  liru  with  the  velocity  of  a sling.  The  sufferer,  on  such 
occaaions,  was  intUiiilly  plucked  out,  and  obliged  to  quaff  off  a 
certain  measure  of  ale,  os  a penalty  for  " spoiling  the  king’s  fire  ** 
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MARMION. 


And,  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile, 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while 
As  iHist  might  to  the  mind  recall 
The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin’s  ball. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Lov^  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 

Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung ; 

On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung  : 
That  only  night,  in  all  the  year. 

Saw  the  stolen  priest  the  chalice  rear.* 

The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 

The  hall  was  dressed  with  holy  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go, 

To  gather  in  the  misletoe. 

Then  opened  wide  the  baron’s  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 

And  ceremony  doffed  his  pride. 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 

That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  “ post  and  pair.  ’ 

All  hailen,  with  uncontrolled  delight. 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 


The  fire,  w’ith  well-dried  logs  applied. 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide ; 

The  huge  hall-table’s  oaken  face, 
ScrubbiM  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace. 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  souire  and  lord. 
Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 


• In  Roman  Catliolic  couniriw,  fnai.«  i*  never  aajd  at  nicht, 
excfiit  on  ClirwiiiiH*  eve.  Karh  of  tlw)  frulicji  with  which  iliBl 
holyilay  u»e<l  to  be  cidehrated,  mieht  oilinit  nfa  ions  and  cuhou* 
note  ; but  I »hall  content  myielf  with  the  fullouiiiB  lincription  of 
Chriitma*.  and  hit  attribute*,  a*  iieraonilied  in  one  of  Ben  Jon- 
ton'*  .Monk*  fur  the  Court. 

" Enter  Christmas,  loUh  tteo  or  threo  of  the  Ouard.  He  it 
attirvd  in  round  buto,  lone  ttockinn,  a oI«mu  doublet,  a lush- 
crowned  hat,  with  a brooch,  a Ions  thin  licard.  a truncheon,  little 
ruA,  wliite  tboe*,  hit  teariii  and  rartcr*  tied  cratt,  and  hi*  drum 
beaten  beforu  him.— T/W  names  qf  his  children,  with  their 
attires : Sliss-Rule,  in  a velvet  cap,  with  a t|)ris,  a tliort  clonk, 
great  yellow  rulT.  like  a reveller:  hit  torch-bearer  licaniw  a mpe. 
a clMeto,  and  a nuket  i—CaroU,  a lung  lawny  coal,  with  a red 
cap,  and  a flute  at  hi*  girdle ; hi*  torch  bearer  carrying  a tong- 
boolt  open  t-Minc’d-pie,  like  a fine  cook'*  wife,  drut  neat,  her 
man  carrying  a nio,  dinh,  and  «|>oon*  •.‘-Uamholl.  Uke  a tumbler, 
with  a luxjp  and  lx>lla ; hi*  torch-bcaror  arm'd  with  cole-«tatr,  and 
blinding  cloth  i—Post  and  Pair,  with  n pnir-niyal  of  ace*  in  his 
hat,  hi*  garment  all  dune  over  with  |>air*  and  inira ; hi*  wniiro 
carrying  a box,  card*,  and  counter*  ,—Seio-year's-CHft,  in  a hhin 
coal,  serving-man  like,  with  an  orange,  nmfa  sprig  of  rosemary 
rilt  on  hi*  hrad,  hi*  hat  full  of  liroocbe*,  with  a collar  of  ginger- 
bread ; hi*  torch  bearer  carrying  a march-pain,  with  a bottle  of 
wine  on  cither  arm  t— Mumming,  in  a matmiing  pitd  suit,  with  a 
visor : lii*  torch-bearer  carrying  tnu  box,  and  ringing  it 
like  a neat  sempstcr  and  songster ; her  pue  bearing  a Imiwn 
bowl,  drest  with  riblamds,  and  rosemary,  before  her  ;—QJTering, 
in  a short  gown,  with  a porter'*  staff  in  fii*  band  ; a wyfh  bomo 
before  him,  and  a bason,  by  hi*  torch  Unrer ; — Babu  Code,  dre»( 
like  a bov.  in  a 6ne  long  coat,  biggin,  bib.  mnekender,  and  a httio 
dagger ; hi*  usher  bearing  a great  cake,  with  a bean  and  a poasa" 

♦ IMS.—"  And  all  tlie  tenting  of  the  Ixiar. 

Then  rourtd  the  merry  wassel  howl, 

Oamieb'd  with  rilibons,  Uilhe  did  Irowl, 

And  tlic  liugo  sirloin  steam'd  on  high, 

Plum-imiridte,  tere,  and  savoury  l*e"l 

I It  *«?em*  certain,  that  the  Mummers  of  Fn*l*nd,  who  (in 
NorthumlM^rland  at  least)  used  to  go  nlmut  in  disguise  to  the 
ncighliouring  lioiMe*,  U'aring  the  llieii  iirel*'**  iiloiiglisliare ; and 
the  Cluisards  of  Bcollaiid,  not  yet  in  total  disuse,  itresnit.  In 
some  indistinct  dc>pre,  u shadow  of  the  old  mysteries,  which 
were  the  origin  of  the  Knglish  itramn.  In  Bcntland,  (me  ipso 
teste,)  we  were  wont,  during  my  boyhood,  to  take  the  clinrarter* 
of  tlie  apnwties,  at  least  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Judas  Iscariot ; the 
first  had  the  keys,  the  second  carried  a sword,  and  the  la.*t  the 
Img,  III  which  the  dole  of  our  neighbours'  pliimli-ralio  was  depo- 
sed. One  played  a rhampton,  and  recited  some  traditional 
rhymes ; another  was 

. . , . “ Alessisfar,  Kin*  of  Msfoton, 

Who  cotsjarrM  *11  Itw  worVI  Inil  .Scotian  I alon* ! 

Wlirn  Ik  rsitM  to  Hcntlonl  hb  ooitr***  grvw  cold, 

To  M*  > litUr  nation  cmiragnxt*  and  Ijolil.” 


ntese,  and  many  such  verses,  were  repealed,  but  by  rote,  and 
unconnectedly.  There  was  also,  occasionallr,  I believe,  a Saint 
George.  In  all,  theru  was  a confused  rascmblunce  of  the  ancient 


Then  the  prim  boar’s-head  frowned  onhiidh 
CrcRted  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  precn-earbed  ranger  tell, 

How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dops  before  his  death  he  tore, 

.And  all  the  hailing  of  the  lioar.t 
'rite  wassel  rouiuT  in  pood  brown  bowls, 
Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked;  hard  by 
Pluinb-porriuge  stood,  and  Chnsimaspie; 
Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce. 

At  such  high-tidc,  her  savoury  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskers  m, 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  dm; 

If  unmclodious  was  the  song. 

It  was  a hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ;t 
W'hitc  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smuUetl  checks  the  visors  made ; 

But,  O!  what  masquers,  richly  dight, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light! 

Kiigland  was  merry  England,  when  _ 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  soorts  agam. 
’Twas  (yhristmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale; 
’Twa-s  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 

A Christmas  gambol  oft  could  chMf 
'The  poor  man’s  heart  through  half  the  year 

Still  linger,  in  our  northern  clime, 

Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  lime; 

And  still,  within  our  valleys  here, 

We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear,  , , , . 
Even  when,  perchance,  its  far-fetched  claim 
To  southern  ear  sounds  empty  name ; 

For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem. 

Is  warmer  than  the  mouniain-siream.§ 

And  thus,  my  Christmas  still  1 bold. 

Where  my  gront-grandsire  came  of  old, 

With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, II 


mysicrirs,  in  whirJi  tin?  diamcU-w  ofScripture,  ll»  N®* 
and  ollirr  itopulnr  rn'tsonorn*.  wore  usually  exhiUtoa.  It  vjf* 
imich  to  Is*  wuIksI  tliai  llio  Chester  Mysterios  were  pobluteo 
frem  llie  M-S.  in  ll**  iMnseum.  with  Uu«  nnnotatKm*  wl*^«T 
rentinvesiipalorof  iiopulurtaitiiiuilie*  might  still  supofy.  Tneiw 
iculo  ami  volualilc  anti(|unry.  Mr.  Riuon,  *teWM  m*  sswj* 
ini  inuranda  toward* *neh  a tusk,  wlrieh  are  protebly  nowm*^* 
mI  or  liMl.  8l^«,  however,  Remarks  on  Shmksptart,  » 
Hiiicc  the  first  ivlitioii  of  Marmion  ain<MFad,  this  stejeo^ 
rerciviil  much  oluctdalion  from  the  h'arrHsl  andcxjen*ive  tM^ 
rtf.Mr  D<#ucc;  an  I ll*' Clioster  Mysti^p*  i«hud 
land.  Pant  I Iwve  bwn  nnntel  in  a stylo  of  grrot  cwn«  w 
aceiirac/.  (in  I8«8.)  by  Bensley  and  Son*.  Isjodoo,  for  th*  Bui 

iRirglM*  Citdi.  1830.  1 XiKtr 

i ••  Hlood  is  waniter  llian  wotor,"— a provedi  meant  to  »«»«« 

iMir  fhinily  predilections.  j ,i 

n Mr.  .Scott  of  Harden,  my  kind  and  nfTcetionalc  fi^  » 
lisinnt  relatimi,  ha*  the  onginol  of  a poetical  ^ 

ln-*ed  from  hi*  crandfulbor  to  my  relalivo.  fiom  w^t 
line*  in  Uk'  text  are  imitaled.  Tk-y 
tk-  text,  from  Mcrtoiin-hoiise.  the  s«j  of  tk  Hardon 
“ Wtih  l«aml,  «n<f  (Ujufi  h*lr. 

And  reyrrend  *pcM(nlio  air, 

Prk  of  anxiXT  and  can>. 

Cook  fihlier,  Chri»unito<Wy,  and  dia* ; 

We’ll  ml*  •rtsksy  wiih  wine. 

And  e«*y  mirth  with  thoosbu  dlnaa 
We  ChrWUane  think  it  holkUy, 

On  h no  ^11  tokut  or  pUy  t 
Olbm,  In  ^ite,  iwur  feet  >od  pr*y. 

No  MiperMitiun  In  tor  mb 
Out  UKsaSoo  mad*  of  a g*** ! 

Whjr  may  not  we,  a*  wtU  **  they, 
lie  innuccnlly  Uilh*  lh*l  day, 

On  cuoa*  or  pie,  no  wiiw  or  *1*, 

And  Korn  enlhtwIaMk)  siwl  1 — 

)*niy  onme,  and  wektane,  or  pl*g*e  r*v 
Votu  friend  and  laudlonl,  WafU*  SeolL 

“ Mr.  M'oilrr  Srott,  ,, i 

The  vonemblo  old  gontleman,  to  whom  tha  lianas  are 
am*  llto  younger  hrotterof  William  8«»tt  of  ^ebum 
the  cjidcl  of  a cadet  of  the  Harden  Ikmdy,  ho  hte  very  inii* 
lo*e ; ynt  ho  contrived  to  h>o  iho  email  proper 
tmirniriiig  In  tho  civil  want  ond  intruruos  of  Iho  hoore  oTtm^ 
Hi*  veneration  for  tlic  exiled  family  was  *o  gtoattnsi  w » e 
lie  would  not  elwve  Ids  beard  till  they  wore  re*fntw : a®*^^ 
attachment,  which,  I suppose,  had  been  common  otmn^w^ 
well'*  iwiirpatkn  ; for,  in  Cowlc)f’*  **  Cutty  of  Ooleayn  Biiwt 
BOO  dniiiken  cavalier  ui*hraids  another,  flut,  when  astw  . 
abie  to  alTbid  to  pay  a barber,  he  affected  to 
King"  I sineerely  hope  Ik*  was  not  aheohitefy  tte 
reason  of  my  anecstor  * licard  t which,  a*  appean  from  a 
in  the  pn**t>**ion  of  Sir  Henry  Hay  Macilougal. 
other  jiainted  ^ Ibe  famous  l>r.  Pitcairn,*  was  a bctni « • 
lUgnified  and  venerable  appearonco.  _ __  ^ 

• The  oH  gmtWnan  ww«  *n  Intfnuite  of  Ihb  crlAftsd  _ ik. 
hTtw  of  Uk  Uto  Karl  of  Krilir,  diwofoded  uo  U»  meur^  Kd* 
oaini,  my  fsUiw  breuM  poasessed  of  Uk  pottimli  Id  gMwsa 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  SIXTH. 


And  rererend,  apostolic  air— 

Hie  feast  and  holy-udo  to  share, 

And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 

And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine : 
Small  thought  was  his,  in  alter  time, 

E'er  to  be  hitched  into  a rhyme. 

The  simple  sire  could  only  boast. 

That  be  was  loyal  to  his  cost ; 

The  banished  race  of  kings  revered, 

And  lost  his  land, — but  kept  his  board. 

In  these  dear  halls,  where  welcome  kind* 
Is  with  fair  liberty  combined ; 

Where  cordial  hnendship  gives  the  hand. 
And  flies  constraint  the  made  wand 
Of  the  fair  dame  that  rules  the  land.t 
Little  we  heed  the  tempest  drear. 

While  music,  mirth,  and  social  cheer, 

Speed  on  their  wings  the  passing  year. 

And  fifertoun's  halls  are  fair  e’en  now, 
li^cn  not  a leaf  is  on  the  bough. 

Tweed  loves  them  well,  and  turns  again, 

As  loath  to  leave  the  sweet  domain. 

And  holds  his  mirror  to  her  face, 

And  clips  her  with  a close  embrace : — 
Gladly  as  he,  we  seek  the  dome, 

And  as  reluctant  turn  us  home. 

How  just,  that  at  this  lime  of  glee, 

My  thoughts  should,  Heber,  turn  to  thee! 
For  many  a merry  hour  we’ve  known. 

And  heard  the  chimes  of  midnight’s  tone.t 
Cease,  then,  my  friend  ! a nlomvnt  cease. 
And  leave  these  classic  tomes  in  peace ! 


Of  Roman  and  of  Grecian  lore. 

Sure  mortal  brain  can  hold  no  rnore. 
These  ancients,  as  Noll  Blufi' might  say, 
“ Were  pretty  fellows  in  their  day;”8 
But  lime  and  tide  o’er  all  prevail— 

On  Christmas  eve  a Christmas  tale — 

Of  wonder  and  of  war. — “ Profane  I 
What ! leave  the  lofty  Latin  strain, 

Her  stately  prose,  her  verse’s  charms. 
To  hear  the  clash  of  rusty  arms ; 

In  fairy  land  or  limbo  lost, 

To  jostle  conjurer  and  ghost. 

Goblin  and  witch Nay,  Heber  dear. 
Before  you  touch  niy  charter,  hear; 
Though  Leyden  aids,  alas  1 no  more. 

My  cause  with  many-langunged  lore, II 
This  may  I say  in  realms  of  death 
Ulysses  meets  Alcides’  wraith  ; 

Aeneas,  upon  Thrncia’s  shore, 

The  ghost  of  munlored  Polydore ; 

For  omens,  we  in  Livy  cross, 

At  every  turn,  locutus  boa. 

As  grave  and  duly  speaks  that  ox, 

As  if  he  told  the  price  of  stocks ; 

Or  held,  in  Rome  republican, 

The  place  of  common-councilman. 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 
Their  legends  wild  of  wo  and  fear. 

To  Cambria  look— the  peasant  see, 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 

And  shun  “ the  spirit’s  blasted  tree.’’1T 
The  highlander,  whose  claymore 
The  battle  turned  on  Maida’s  shore, 


* [MB.— “ In  theae  &ir  halb.  with  merry  cheer 
la  bid  farewell  tiie  dyinr  year.”) 

t (Bee  Introductioa  to  the  Minatrelay,  ante.] 

2 rrV)  MS.  add« 

“ As  boaiia  oid  Shallow  to  Sir  John.”] 

I **  Hannibn)  was  a pretty  fellow,  air— a very  pretty  follow  in 
ha  day  "—Old  Bachelor, 

I (MB.—”  With  all  hia many  lanttuured  lore.”) 

Jeho  Lcydra,  M.  D.,  who  hnd  been  of  (pcat  aerricn  to  Sir 
Wate  ^eott  in  the  propamtion  of  the  Border  Minatrelay,  aailed 
fbr  Inte  in  April.  1903,  and  died  at  Java  in  Aufuat,  1811,  before 
eonpletinc  hia  36th  year. 

” Scran  Biivr  by  iiua  who  iliiaa  no  mota 
Ha  briri  ■iHlhrif ht  carrar  b i/rv, 

AnI  imile  bw  Uiacful  atniin* ; 

Qwnich'J  it  hn  liunp  of  irahcil  iort, 

ThM  lotnl  the  Uftil  M «nna  to  pour : 

A (JMtnt  itod  « Atdly  Oton 

Hat  Leyde  n'l  coli  mnaini  t” 

Lord  uf  Ik*  ItUr,  Cditio  / K,  post. 

Aw  a notice  of  hia  life  in  Uio  Author’a  Miacellaneout  Proao 
Wwica] 

I I am  penniUed  to  illuidrate  thw  paaaairo.  hy  inaertinir  ” Ceu> 
irntirr  £0^g.or  The  Hpirit‘a  tllaatud  Tru«*,'’a  legendary  tale,  hy 
the  Rewnod  Qeorir^  W'amnirton 

**  Tte  errat,  on  which  thb  talc  ia  founded.  i«  preserved  by  tm- 
Ation  in  the  fiimily  of  the  VauThana  of  Hencwyit ; nor  ia  it 
eoturiy  inti,  even  amonf  the  common  people,  who  atill  point  *Nit 
thaa  oak  to  the  pasHcncer.  The  enmity  between  tlie  two  Wclah 
cbaeAaiss,  Howel  8ele,  and  Owen  tiiendwr,  waa  extreme,  aiul 
■arfced  ^vil«  treachery  in  the  one.  and  ferocioua  cnjulty  in  the 
alha.*  Ttw  atory  it  somewhat  chanited  ami  aoAened,  iia  more 
firaerabie  to  the  character  of  the  two  chiefa,  and  aa  better 
tnaaretme  the  purpose  of  pwtry.  b^adniitlinr  the  pOKtion  of  pity, 
and  a (reater  defTw  of  sentiment  in  tlio  desertion.  Home  trace 
of  Bowel  Belc's  manainn  wnt  to  tie  seen  a few  yean  aan,  and 
war  perhaps  he  still  visible,  in  the  park  of  Naonmi,  now  helonrine 
to  m Rob^  Vau(ban.  Baronet,  in  the  wild  and  romantic  tracka 
td  Mcnooethafaire.  The  abbey  mentioned  passes  under  two 
■aaaea.  Vener  and  Cysuner.  The  former  is  retaiood,  as  rooro 
tmrafly  oeed. 

THE  Bpmrrs  blasted  tree. 

Csubren  yr  EUyU. 

**  nioaah  Naniwo’*  Chant  as  Howel  pawM, 

A eUm  aMtcta'd  both  tirate  am]  kind, 
fVw  dtatont  borM,  the  •taa-hoiirelt’  cry 
Cane  toonBoiiic  on  (be  hollow  wind. 

“ SlartJnf,  he  hant  an  rafrr  ear,— 

Ilow  Shoald  the  tuuntb  letiim  asain  7 
Hb  botuida  lay  weorl*!  from  (he  chaae, 

And  all  at  hom  hb  hunter  (rain. 

" Thai  sodden  anerr  6aih'd  lib  ey«. 

And  daef)  retsofc  ha  row'd  to  tain. 

On  that  b(M  man  who  darni  to  foroa 
Hb  rad<Vcr  frooi  the  (craat  brake. 

**  Duhappy  Chief  I woakl  nauyht  avail, 

No  bfna  irapiwa  thy  haart  with  fear, 

Mf’t  dark  mytttrionr  dream, 

*fhy  waniinc  bora  the  hoary  aver  1 
Thiwtarvna  fsrt  the  note  of  death, 

Ai  (hrouah  m’tl  air  they  wtnr’d  th^  way ; 

Ihra  o’er  hb  bead,  hi  ra^  ftchl, 

Thay  eroak/— ih^  leent  (hair  daaUned  pny. 

* 1)w  Many  ef  thtlr  (rod  may  ba  found  In  rcananl’t  Tour  In  VTalat. 


u Ill.naienM  tord  I at  Irttendt  aay, 

Whn  haM  the  womlrout  power  to  know, 
While  health  lUU  hiah  the  ihrohhina  ratna, 
The  fatad  hoar  whra  blood  muat  flow. 


“ Blinded  br  race,  alone  he  pataM, 
Nor  aouafit  hb  ready  ranali’  aid  t 
But  what  nbfale  lay  tone  uoknown. 
Fur  many  an  anaioua  year  delayU. 


**  A pratant  mark’d  hi*  anerr  ere. 

He  law  him  reach  (he  iaire'i  (lark  beanie. 
He  nw  him  near  a Blaiud  Oak, 

But  never  from  iltat  hour  nturn. 


“ Thrw  dayi  post’d  o’er,  no  tidinct  otaw  }— 
Wl»r>-  ih<*iw  the  Him  Ito  tiapt  delay  7 
With  wdd  alarm  the  trrvantt  ran, 

Yet  kuaw  not  where  to  point  their  way. 

” Hb  vmth  nincwl  the  mountaln’t  bricht, 
*nie  nirert  clnc,  the  waloapnubl  plain ; 
Bni  all  ill  vain  (hair  rarer  search. 

They  ne’er  umb  tec  tbeJr  lord  afain. 

*’  Yet  Fancy,  in  a (hotuond  diapm. 

Bore  to  lilt  hooM  the  Chkf  once  mot*  t 
Some  >aw  him  uo  hisli  MoaJ't  top, 

Stitna  saw  liim  on  uie  wiotlinc  tiiore. 

" With  wiHider  fraujrtit  the  (ala  went  mand, 
Amarement  chain'd  thejieiirer't  tongtw  ; 
Emih  |«a«inl  Mt  hbirm  mil  lam, 

Yet  fondly  u'er  the  ttory  hui^. 

” Ofl  by  the  roooo’tpale  shadowy  liAht, 

Hu  aevd  nun*  him  ttewarl  my 
WuukI  van  to  catch  the  ttorini  aounda, 

Or  mark  tlr  flitting  npirit  stray. 

“ Pale  ligbu  no  Cadrr't  rocks  were  weti. 
And  mkinight  votem  hcanl  to  moan } 
Tvraa  even  mbl  (he  Klasieil  Oak, 

CoiivuUve,  heaved  a hollow  groan: 

“ AnI  to  this  day  the  peamnt  Mill, 

With  caiitioni  (ear,  avokb  the  grouad ; 

In  mch  wild  branch  a ipMire  seoi. 

And  ucinbles  at  each  rising  sound. 

" Ten  annual  tniit  had  held  (hdr  courm, 

In  sununrr’t  iniile,  or  winter  Uorm  ; 

The  lady  siml  the  widow’d  tear, 

As  oft  the  traced  fab  manly  fona 
" Yet  still  to  hope  her  heart  would  ettng, 

Aa  o’er  the  mini  Ulusioot  play,— 

Of  travel  fuial,  perhaps  l«r  Uml 
To  distant  lands  had  steer’d  hb  way. 

" Twas  uow  November’s  cbecrlem  hour, 
Which  drenching  rains  and  clouds  deuoe. 
Dreary  bleak  Kobell’s  irect  appear’d, 

And  dull  and  dank  each  valky’a  tpaet. 


**  Loud  o’er  (he  wehr  the  hoane  flood  fell, 
Ami  dash’d  the  foamliyt  spray  on  high ; 

The  a'oK  wind  bent  the  foireM  icpe. 

And  angry  fiswn’d  the  evening  sky. 

" A stranger  pam’d  Lbuielltid’a  boorna, 
Hia  don  .gray  Mesd  with  sweat  besprent. 

Which,  wosrted  with  the  Irnglhen’d  way. 
Could  Karoely  gain  the  biU’e  asoeot. 

“ TV  portal  reach’d,— the  Iron  bell 
Lood  eoomlnrl  round  the  witward  wbD  ; 

Quick  sprang  the  wanler  to  the  rate. 

To  know  what  meant  the  clomTOua  oaU. 

“ ' O t teml  me  to  your  lady  toco ; 

Say,— It  b my  SM  lot  to  tdl, 
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HARAnON. 


Will  on  a Friday  morn,  look  pale, 

If  asked  to  tel!  a fairy  tale  ;• 

He  fears  the  vengeful  Elfin  Kin^ 

Who  leaves  that  day  his  grassy  nng : 
Invisible  to  human  ken. 

He  walks  among  the  sons  of  men. 

Didst  e’er,  dear  Hebcr,  pass  alongt 
Beneath  the  towers  of  Francht'mont, 

Which,  like  an  eagle’s  nest  in  air. 

Hang  o’er  the  stream  and  hamlet  fairTt 
Deep  in  their  vaults,  the  peasants  say, 

A mighty  treasure  buried  lay. 

Amassed  through  rapine  and  through  wrong 
By  the  last  lorcTof  Franch(‘mont.§ 

Tne  iron  chest  is  bolted  hard, 

A huntsman  sits,  its  constant  guard; 

Around  his  neck  his  horn  is  hung. 

His  hanger  in  his  belt  is  slung ; 

Before  his  feet  his  bloodhounds  lie : 

An  ’twere  not  for  his  gloomy  eye. 

To  elmr  the  file  nf  (hat  bnm  kniicbt. 

She  lo(«  bei  proved  ihe  loved  ro  wdL* 

“Then,  11  he  oroai'd  the  ipaeloiu  bell, 

'Hm  meniel*  look  wirpriM  end  fter ; 

Bull  o’er  hie  hero  old  Muilrad  hanf, 

And  touch’d  the  notee  for  grirTe  worn  ear. 

**  The  lady  nt  amklet  her  train ; 

A mellow’d  lorrow  mark'd  hCT  look : 
iVien,  aekinc  what  hie  nduio,,  meant, 
iSe  gnemul  aUangrr  aghM  and  epoke  *— 

■**0  could  I epread  one  ray  aTbape, 

One  momcm  laiM  thy  aoul  from  wo. 

Gladly  my  tongue  would  tell  iu  tale. 

My  warth  at  raee  unfetter’d  flow  1 

••  • Now,  lady,  give  attention  due. 

The  etnry  claline  thy  full  belkf  I 
E'en  In  the  woret  evente  of  Ufa, 

Suipeuea  removed  ie  aume  rulef. 

*•  * Though  worn  by  care,  ee*  Madoc  hens. 

Great  Glynlwr'e  fiWni,  thy  kindned’i  foe ; 

A^  let  hie  name  no  anger  nuee. 

For  now  that  mighty  CMef  lice  low. 

“ * E'en  front  the  day,  when,  chain'd  by  (ate. 

By  wiutd'e  dream,  or  potent  ipaU, 
tdngefing  from  aid  Salopia’e  frei^ 

'Red  ot  Aie  aid  the  Percy  fell 
" ' E'en  from  that  day  mitfartant  etiO, 

Ae  If  for  violated  faith, 

Puiaued  him  with  unwntrM  etep  ; 

Vim^Uve  ftill  for  liolipar'e  death. 

** ' Vanquieh'd  at  length,  the  (Byndwr  fled 
MThcre  winde  the  Wye  her  devioue  flood; 

To  And  a caeuol  ehcllrr  Utere, 

In  eonse  lone  cot,  or  dewt  wood. 

**  '(Tothed  bi  a ehrphrrd’i humble  fpdee, 

Ha  jpUn'd  by  tod  hie  aeanty  lovorl ; 

He  who  hod  Comliria'e  erepuv  borne. 

And  her  brave  eons  to  glory  led  I 
•*  'To  penury  rztivme,  an<l  grii^. 

The  CMrfrain  frdl  a liitfenug  prey ; 

I heard  hie  last  few  faltnlng  wonlo, 

Snch  ae  with  pain  I now  convey. 

»•  To Scle’e  ead  widow  bear  the  tale. 

Nor  let  our  bcrrtd  secret  reel ; 

Giro  bat  Ai*  enrm  to  locral  earth, 

Then  may  my  parting  soul  be  bleat  ■— 

" ' Dim  wax'll  the  eye  Otat  flerertr  shone. 

And  faint  Uie  tongue  that  proudly  spoke. 

And  ereak  that  arm.  Mill  rawl  to  me, 

Whicii  od  bad  deodt  the  luonal  strokiL 
at  How  could  I (Aen  Me  mandate  bear? 

Or  how  ha  lost  beheM  obey  7 
A r^l  ilcem'd,  with  bbii  I fled ; 

With  hint  I thnnn'd  the  light  of  day. 

" ' ProBTibed  by  Henry’s  botUle  rage. 

My  oonntrr  loat,  dce|>oil'd  my  land, 

Daperaie,  I Bal  my  native  soil. 

And  fought  on  Syrui'e  lUaunt  strand. 

" ' O,  had  thy  loiigdamrnted  Iced 
The  holy  eroee  iiml  baniatr  view’d. 

Died  in  tm  sacred  cause  I who  frdl 
Bed  victim  of  a private  feud  I 
" ' Led  by  the  ardour  of  the  chose, 

Par  distant  frrom  bis  own  domain. 

Front  wherv  Gorthinaelan  epevade  her  ehxdes, 

The  OlyialwT  sought  the  opening  plain. 

** ' Whh  brad  alod,  and  aiitlera  wiile, 

A red  buck  roneeii  Iheei  cross’d  In  view  t 
Btnng  with  the  eight,  and  wikt  with  toga, 

Bwift  from  die  aro^  fleica  Howel  flew. 

“ * With  bitter  taunt,  and  keen  reproach, 

He,  all  bnjmiinue,  pour'd  h>s  rage ; 

Reviled  the  Chief  ae  a-eak  In  arms. 

And  bode  him  loud  the  battle  woga 
” ‘ Gly  ndarr  for  once  reesratn’d  hie  sarord. 

And  atill  awiac,  tha  flght  dclaya ; 

But  toftan'd  words,  like  oil  to  flra. 

Made  anger  more  intemrly  blais. 

" ‘ Ther  fought ; and  douMfal  long  the  fray  I 
• The  OlyndwT  gave  the  fatal  wouml  I— 

Still  mournfui  moat  my  tale  proceed. 

And  Itf  iMt  act  all  dreadful  Mund. 


Whose  withering  glance  no  heart  can  brooks 
As  true  a huntsman  doth  he  look, 

As  bugle  e’er  in  brake  did  sound, 

Or  ever  halloo’d  to  a hound. 

To  chase  the  fiend,  and  win  the  prize, 

In  that  same  dungeon  ever  tries 
An  aged  Necromantic  Priest ; 

It  is  a hundred  years,  at  least. 

Since  ’twixt  them  first  the  strife  begun. 

And  neither  yet  has  lost  nor  won. 

And  oft  the  conjuror’s  words  will  make 
The  stubborn  demon  groan  and  quake ; 

And  oft  the  bands  of  iron  break. 

Or  bursts  one  lock,  that  still  amain, 

Fast  as  ’tis  opened,  shuts  a^ain. 

That  magic  strife  within  the  tomb 
May  last  until  the  day  of  doom. 

Unless  the  adept  shall  learn  to  tell 
The  ve^  word  that  clenched  the  spell, 

When  Franch’mont  locked  the  trcasure-ceU. 

**  ‘ How  could  wr  hopv  for  wish’d  rctroat. 

Hi*  eager  vajaal«  ranging  wide. 

Hi*  bluouhounii*'  krrn  tagacioua  tcant. 

O’er  many  a troeklcw  mountain  trieu  7 
“ ‘ I markM  a broail  anil  RlaMMl  Oak, 

Soorch’d  by  Uk  lightning’*  livid  gloi* ; 

Hollow  iu  Mem  fiuni  tiran^  to  root. 

And  all  It*  ihrivell’d  anna  were  bare. 

" ‘ Di  thia,  1 criad,  hi*  proper  grave  I— 
fTbe  ihnuglit  in  m»  wai  deadly  lin  J 
Aloft  we  rahal  tlw  haplem  Chief, 

And  dropp’d  hi*  lilanlmg  curpM  wilMn.' 

“ A *hrirk  from  all  the  damnel*  burw, 

TTtat  pteroed  the  vaulted  roof*  below  ; 

While  liuiTor.elruck  the  l.ady  etood, 

A living  funn  cf  •culptunal  wo. 

" With  Mupid  More,  and  vacant  raae. 

Full  on  hie  face  her  eye*  were  rail, 

Ataorii'il  I— ahe  loat  her  prownt  grief. 

And  friinUy  ihoiiglj  ot  tiling*  long  paaL 
“Like  wild-fin  o’rr  a mocry  lieath. 

The  rumour  through  the  iuunlat  ran  ; 

The  prajaiiu  crowil  at  morning  liawn. 

To  hear  the  tale— bebokl  the  man. 

“ Hr  led  them  nrar  the  UlaetefI  Oak, 

Then,  oooaciuua,  (rom  the  tome  withdraw  I 
The  preiranU  work  with  trembling  haile, 

Aral  Uy  the  whiten’d  bona  to  view  I— 

“Back  they  recoil'd  I — the  right  hand  otUl, 

Contracud,  gnup'd  a ru*ty  ewoni ; 

Which  crM  in  many  a battle  gleam’d. 

And  proudly  deck’d  theu-  nhiughlerM  Iced. 

“ Ther  bon  tlie  eotw  to  V ener’i  ehrine, 

With  holy  ritee  and  prayer*  a<klrca*’d  ; 

Nine  wMle-itibBl  monk*  the  laM  lUrge  •ong. 

And  gave  the  angry  ipiril  neL  " 

• The  Daoine  lAf,  or  Men  qf  Peace,  of  th«  8colii§hJUtj^ 
landoni,  rather  mtemulc  the  Scaiidmavian  Duergar  “•ft*™ 
Engli*li  Pairif*.  NutwitlMtandiiig  their  name,  they  we.  « 
atkMiliitely  malevolent,  at  least  peevwh.  rtUcoiitcntod,  «nd  kP*  “ 
do  niiiclucf on  alight  provnention  Thts  Iteliaf  of  their  exiaiewe 
iailifply  iinprraawl  on  the  Highlander*,  who  tWnk 
ticiiinriy  offended  at  iiioriala,  wlio  talk  of  tliem,  wIk> 

(in  ourite  colour,  green,  or  in  any  reapcct  interfile  witbUMrafuMf*- 
Thi*  i*  caiteciaUy  lo  be  avoided  on  Friday,  when.  wheUirf  aa 
dedirated  to  Venut,  with  whom,  in  Germany,  Una  auK«tw»*<™ 
p«iplu  arc  held  nearly  ronnecletl.  or  for  a nioro  aolemn  n*a^ 
tlM.-y  arc  more  active,  and  iKMveaaod  of  groater  iiowef.  Bp®* 
mriiiii*  tiarticulant  concerning  the  poiralar  auperaUUow  ol  ” 
Hii'lilanaera  may  bo  found  in  Dr.  Qranam'i  Picturaague  okelwei 
ofPertliahinD.  u— 

♦ IThia  paragraph  appeara  interpolated  on  the  blanlt  PM^ 
the  MS.] 

I IMS.—**  Which,  high  in  air,  like  cagle*a  neat. 

Hang  from  the  dnay  inountain'a  breaat*  1 
% The  joumarof  tlic  friend,  to  whom  the  Fourth 
ptM-in  ia  iitacribed.  furniahed  me  with  the  following  Bccooni  « a 
alriking  auperatition.  , 

**  Paiuted  tlie  pretty  little  village  of  Franch''monL  (near 
Mriih  llx!  romantic  tuina  of  tl>e  old  caatle  of  Jhe  Counta  o(  tea 
name.  The  road  lead*  through  many  deliglitnil  ralea.  on  a 
gniiind : at  the  catremity  of  one  of  lliem  atamu 
ca«ile,  now  the  aiilyect  of  many  auporatltioM 
firmly  believc<l  by  the  neighbouring  peaaantrr,  fnat  iwian 
of  Franch'-monl  depoaited,  in  one  of  •I'®  ^ 

ponderotu  cheat,  containing  an  immenac  treaaurr  in  r"“ 
ver,  which,  by  aome  magic  apell,  waa  inlniated  to  the  caw 
Devil,  who  ii  conatantly  (bund  aitting  on  the  cheef  m tw 
of  a hunUman.  Any  one  ndventumu*  enough  lo  too™ 
ia  instantly  *eizeil  with  the  imlay.  Upon  one  occMiw,  a . 
notetl  piety  waa  hruught  lo  the  vault  i ho  iiaed  all  U**  jg 

ureum  lo  perauado  hi*  inll’raal  mojealy  to  vacate  hw 
vain  I the  hiintaman  remained  immtivealue.  At  la*L 
the  enmnatnea*  of  tlie  prieat,  ho  told  him,  tliat  he  woi^  a^w^ 
reaign  the  eheat,  if  the  exorciacr  would  sign  ItU  name  w 
But  tite  prieat  underntoiMi  hia  meaning,  and  ren>*^JJ| 
act  he  would  have  delivered  over  lito  aoul  to  (be  twra- 
anylMMiy  can  discover  tlu*  mntic  worda  uaw  by  tne 
depiMilrd  the  tronaiire,  and  iwononnco  them. 
iiuianlly  decAmp.  I had  many  atoriea  ofa 
a pooaant,  who  had  himaolf  aeen  the  Devd,  to  Uin 
great  caL” 
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A imodred  years  are  past  and  gone, 

And  scarce  three  letters  has  he  won. 

Such  general  raperstition  may 
Excuse  for  old  Pitscottie  say  : 

Whose  gossip  history  has  given 
My  song  the  naessenger  from  Heaven,* 
That  warned,  in  Lithgow,  Scotland’s  King, 
IVor  less  the  infernal  summoning  ;t 
May  pass  the  monk  of  Durham’s  tale, 
W'bose  demon  fought  in  Gothic  mail ; 

May  pardon  plead  for  Fordon  grave, 

Who  told  of  Gifford’s  Goblin-Cave. 

But  why  such  instances  to  you. 

Who,  in  an  instant,  can  renew 
Tour  treasured  hoards  of  various  lore, 

And  furnish  twenty  thousand  more 7 
Hoards,  not  like  theirs  whose  volumes  rest 
Like  treasures  in  the  Franch’mont  chest ; 
While  gripple  owners  still  refuse 
To  others  what  they  cannot  use; 

Give  them  the  priest’s  whole  century, 

’They  shall  not  spell  you  letters  three; 

Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same 
The  magpie  takes  in  pilfered  gern. 

'Thy  volumes,  open  as  thy  heart, 

Delight,  amustmicnt,  science,  art, 

To  every  ear  and  eye  impart ; 

Yet  who,  of  all  who  thus  employ  them, 

Can,  like  the  owner’s  self,  enjoy  them  7 — 
But,  hark  ! I hear  the  distant  drum : 

The  day  of  Flodden  field  is  come. — 

Adieu,  dear  Heber  I life  and  health, 

And  store  of  literary  wealth. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

THE  BATTLE. 

I. 

While  mat  events  were  on  the  gale, 

And  each  hour  brought  a varying  talc. 

And  the  demeanour,  rhange(i  and  cold, 

Of  Douglas,  fretted  Marinion  bold. 

And,  like  the  impatient  steed  of  war. 

He  snuffed  the  battle  from  afar : 

And  hopes  were  none,  that  back  again. 
Herald  should  come  from  Terouenne, 

Where  England’s  King  in  leaguer  lay. 

Before  decisive  battle-day  ;— 

While  these  things  wer^  the  moumftil  Clare 
Did  in  the  dame’s  devotions  share: 

For  the  good  countess  ceaseless  prayed, 

To  heaven  and  saints,  her  sons  to  aid. 

And,  with  short  interval,  did  pass 
From  prayer  to  book,  .from_  book  to  mass. 
And  all  in  high  Baronial  pride, — 

A life  both  dull  and  dignified ; — 

Yet  as  Lord  Marmion  nothing  pressed 
Upon  her  intervals  of  rest. 

Dejected  Clara  well  could  bear 
The  formal  state,  the  lengthened  prayer, 
Though  dearest  to  her  vv'onnded  heart 
’The  hours  that  she  might  spend  apart. 

. II- 

I said,  Tantnllon’s  dizzy  steep 
Hong  o’er  the  margin  of  the  deep. 

Many  a rude  tower  and  rampart  there 
Rolled  the  insult  of  the  air. 

Which,  when  the  tempest  vexed  the  sky. 
Half  breeze,  half  spray,  came  whistling  by. 
Above  the  rest,  a turret  srjuare 
Did  o’er  its  Gothic  entrance  bear, 

Of  sculpture  rude,  a stony  shield ; 

The  Bloody  Heart  was  in  the  field, 

And  in  the  chief  three  mullets  stood, 

'The  cognizance  of  Douglas  blooiL 
The  turret  held  a narrow  stair,? 

Which,  mounted,  gave  you  access  where 
* Bee  note  (' ) t».  <<K5. 

t [The  fijur  lines  which  follow  arc  not  in  the  MS.) 
t IMS.— ■*  The  lower  ronUiin’d  n narrow  siair, 

And  x.avfi  an  otn-n  ar,c«*«!«  wlwre.”l 
4 IMS.—"  To  a form  ao  fair,  and  dress'd 

In  antique  robes,  with  cruM  on  broasL’*] 

1 IMB.— " A ftMin  so  sad  and  fair.”) 


A parapet’s  embattled  row 
Did  seaward  round  the  castle  go. 

Sometimes  in  dizzy  steps  descending. 

Sometimes  in  narrow  circuit  bending, 

Sometimes  in  platform  broad  cxtenoing, 

Its  varying  circle  did  combine 
Bulwark,  and  bartisan,  and  line. 

And  bastion,  tower,  and  vantage-coign; 

Above  the  booming  ocean  leant 
The  far-projecting  pattlement ; 

The  billows  burst,  in  ceaseless  flow, 

Upon  the  precipice  below. 

Where’er  Tuntallon  faced  the  land. 

Gate-works,  and  walls,  were  strongly  manned ; 
No  need  upon  the  sea-girt  side; 

The  steepy  rock,  and  frantic  tide, 

Approach  of  human  step  denied ; 

And  thus  these  lines,  and  ramparts  rude, 

Were  left  in  deepest  solitude. 

HI. 

And,  for  they  were  so  lonely,  Clare 
Would  to  these  battlements  repair, 

And  muse  upon  her  sorrows  there, 

And  list  the  sea-bird’s  cry ; 

Or  slow,  like  noontide  ghost,  would  glide 
Along  the  dark-m-ay  bulwark’s  side, 

And  ever  on  the  heaving  tide 
Look  down  with  weary  eye. 

Oft  did  the  cliff",  and  swelling  main, 

Recall  the  thoughts  of  Whitby’s  fane, — 

A home  she  ne’er  might  see  again  ; 

For  she  had  laid  atlown, 

So  Douglas  bade,  the  hooa  and  veil, 

And  frontlet  of  the  cloister  pale, 

And  Benedictine  gown  : 

It  were  unseemly  sight,  he  said, 

A novice  out  of  convent  shade. — 

Now  her  bright  locks,  with  sunny  glow, 

Again  adorned  her  brow  of  snow ; 

Her  mantle  rich,  whoM  borders,  round, 

A deep  and  fretted  broidery  bound. 

In  golden  foldings  sought  the  ground; 

Of  holy  ornament,  alone 
Remained  a cross  of  ruby  stone ; 

And  often  did  she  look 
On  that  which  in  her  hand  she  bore, 

• With  velvet  bound,  and  broidered  o’er, 

Her  breviary  book. 

In  such  a place,  so  lone,  so  grim. 

At  dawning  pale,  or  twilight  dim, 

It  fearful  would  have  been 
To  meet  a form  so  richly  dressed,! 

With  book  in  hand  and  cross  on  breast. 

And  such  a woful  mien. 

Fitz-Eustace,  loitering  with  his  bow, 

To  practice  on  the  gull  and  crow, 

Saw  her,  at  distance,  gliding  slow, 

And  did  by  Mary  swear,—  ' 

Some  love-lorn  fay  she  might  have  been, 

Or,  in  romance,  some  spell-bound  Q,ueen ; 

For  ne’er,  in  work-day  world,  was  seen 
A form  so  witching  fair.ll 
IV. 

Once  walking  thus,  at  evening  tide, 

It  chanced  a gliding  sail  she  spied. 

And,  sighing,  thought—"  The  Abbess,  there, 
Perchance,  does  to  her  home  repair; 

Her  peaceful  nil e,  where  duty,  tree, 

Walks  hand  in  hand  with  charity; 

Where  oft  devotion’s  tranced  glow 
Can  such  a glimpse  of  heaven  bestow, 

That  the  enraptured  sisters  see 
High  vision,  and  deep  mystery; 

The  very  form  of  Hilda  fair. 

Hovering  upon  the  sunny  air. 

And  smiling  on  her  votaries’  prayer.1T 
O ! wherefore,  to  my  duller  eye. 

Did  still  the  saint  her  form  deny ! 

II  “ I Bhall  only  produce  ono  inftance  more  of  the  matTeneratioa 
paid  to  I>ady  Hilda,  which  still  prevails  even  in  Uieae  our  days ; 
that  is,  Uh)  con.stant  opinion,  that  she  rendered,  and  still  ren- 
ders. herself  visible,  on  some  occasions,  in  the  Abbey  of  Strean- 
sh.ilh,  or  Wliilby,  wln-re  she  so  ion((  resided.  At  a particular  time 
of  the  year,  (viz.  in  the  summer  months,)  at  ten  or  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  the  sunbeams  &U  in  the  inside  of  tho  northern  part  of 
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Was  it,  that,  seared  by  sinful  scorn, 

My  heart  could  neither  melt  nor  bumi 
Or  lie  my  warm  affections  low, 

With  him.  that  taught  them  first  to  glow  1 
Vet,  gentle  Abbess,  well  I knew, 

To  pay  thy  kindness  grateful  due, 

And  well  could  brook  the  mild  command. 

That  ruled  thy  simple  maiden  band. 

How  different  now ! condemned  to  bide 
My  doom  from  thb  dark  tyrant’s  pride.— 

But  Marmion  has  to  learn,  ere  long. 

That  constant  mind,  and  hate  of  wrong. 
Descended  to  a feeble  girl, 

From  Red  De  Clare,  stout  Gloster’s  Earl : 

Of  such  a stem,  a sapling  weak,* 

He  ne’er  shall  bend,  although  he  break. 

V. 

“ But  see ! — what  makes  this  armour  here  V* 

For  in  her  path  there  lay 
Targe,  corslet,  helm ; — she  vieweti  them  near.— 
“ The  brcnst-plate  pierced !— Ay,  much  1 fear. 
Weak  fence  wert  thou  ’gain.st  toemnn’s  spear. 
That  hatl)  made  fatal  eii  trance  here. 

As  these  dark  blood -gouts  say.— 

Thus  Wilton !— Oh!  not  corslet’s  ward, 

Nut  truth,  as  diamond  pure  and  hard, 

Could  be  thy  manly  bosom’s  guard. 

On  yon  disastrous  day !” — 

She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  mood, — 

Wilton  himself  before  her  stood ! 

It  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghost, 

For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost ; 

And  joy  unwonted,  ami  surprise. 

Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes.— 

Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords, 

That  I can  tell  such  scene  in  words  i 
What  skilful  liiiiner  e'er  would  choose 
To  paint  the  rainbow’s  varying  hues, 

Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 
To  dip  his  brush  in  dies  of  heaven  1 
Far  less  can  my  weak  line  declare 
Each  changing  passion’s  shade : 
Ifrighteninglo  rapture  from  despair, 

Sorrow,  surprise,  and  pity  there. 

And  joy,  with  her  angelic  air, 

Ami  hope,  ilial  paints  the  fuiiire  fair, 

'Fheir  varying  hues  displayed:  * 

Each  o’er  its  rival’s  ground  extending, 

Alternate  conquering,  shifting,  blending, 

Till  all,  fatigued,  the  conflict  yield. 

And  mighty  love  retains  the  field, 
iihorily  I tell  what  then  he  said, 

By  many  a tender  word  delayed, t 
And  modest  blush,  ami  bursting  sigh, 

And  question  kind,  and  fond  reply. 

VI. 

DE  Wilton’s  iiistobt.I 
Forget  we  that  disastrous  day, 

When  senseless  in  the  lists  I lay. 

Thence  dragged, — but  how  I cannot  know, 

For  sense  and  recollection  fled,— 

I found  mo  on  a pallet  low. 

Within  my  ancient  beadsman’s  shed.f 
Austin,— remenibcr’st  thou,  niy  Clare, 

How  thou  didst  blush,  when  the  old  man 
When  first  our  infant  love  began, 

Said  we  would  make  a matchless  pair  ?— 
Menials,  and  friends,  and  kinsmen 
From  the  deeded  traitor’s  bed,— II 
He  only  held  my  burning  bead, 

tho  rlioir  t on«I  'tii  thru  that  thu  «pei'Iato«,  who  stand  on  the 
wMt  *uie>  ol  Whithy  ehun'hyarif,  so  a*  jtwt  t„  ni*<*  ih.»  most  mirth- 
crly  jinri  of  th,'  nWify  pasi  lh»*  norfli  »‘mi  of  WJuihy  nhurcii.  iraa- 
pinc  they  iierfinve.  iii  one  of  llnj  hisliest  wimluw!i  Ihcn!,  Iho  te- 
Bomlilanmi  of  a woni.in.  iirmjocJ  tn  a nlinmii.  Tlioueli  we  are 
certain  ttus  n only  a mfliTtion  ean-.fil  by  the  Hiiii’nilonr  of  the 
•unbenine,  yet  faino  reiwrU  ir,  and  ii  is  ponslnnlly  l«lic\-od 
amoiie  ihe  vultrar,  to  bo  an  atipcaraiine  of  Ijuly  Hilda  in  her 
shroud,  or  toUier  in  %.  plorifii-d  stale ; l«!!on>  wJjjch  1 make  no 
douht,  the  Pajjist*,  even  m these  uur  days,  oiler  up  fhiir  pmyci* 
,wiih  as  much  w>h!  luid  devotiun.  aa  hi  fwrt  uiiy  mher  iniiqn;  of 
the^iiiost  fkirified  saint”— ChahLTON’b  llittonj  q/ 
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And  tended  me  for  many  a day. 

While  wounds  and  fever  held  tbeir  sway. 
But  far  more  needful  was  his  care, 

When  sense  returned,  to  wake  despair, 
For  I did  tear  the  closing  wound. 

And  dash  me  frantic  on  the  ground, 

If  e’er  I heard  the  name  of  Clare. 

At  len^h.  to  calmer  reason  brought 
Much  by  his  kind  attendance  wrought. 
With  him  I left  my  native  strand, 

And.  in  a Palmer’s  weeds  arrayed. 

My  hated  name  and  form  to  shade, 

I journeyed  many  a land  ; 

No  more  a lord  of  rank  and  birth. 

But  mingled  with  the  dregs  of  earth. 

Oft  Austin  for  my  reason  feared, 

When  I would  sit,  and  deeply  brood 
On  dark  revenge,  and  deeds  of  blood. 

Or  wild  mad  schemes  upreared. 

My  friend  at  length  fell  sick,  and  said, 
God  would  remove  him  soon  : 

And,  while  upon  his  dying  bed, 

He  begged  of  me  a boon — 

If  e’er  my  dcadlie.st  enemy 

Beneath  my  brand  should  conquered  lie. 

Even  then  my  mercy  should  awake, 

And  spore  his  life  for  Austin’s  sake. 

VII. 

“ Still  restless  as  a second  Cain, 

To  Scotland  next  my  route  was  ta’en, 

Full  well  the  paths  I knew. 

Fame  of  my  fate  made  various  sound, 

That  death  in  pilgrimage  I found. 

That  1 had  perished  of  my  wound, — 

None  cared  which  tale  was  true: 

And  living  eye  could  never  ^css 
Dc  Wilton  in  his  Palmer’s  dress  : 

For  now  that  sable  slough  is  shed. 

And  trimmed  my  shaggy  beard  and  head, 

I scarcely  know  me  in  the  glass. 

A chance  most  wondrous  did  provide. 

That  I should  be  that  Baron’s  guide— 

I will  not  name  his  name  ! — 

Vengeance  to  God  alone  belongs ; 

But  when  I think  on  all  my  wron^ 

My  blood  is  liquid  flame ! 

And  ne’er  the  tinie  shall  I forget, 

When,  in  a Scottish  hostel  set, 

Dark  looks  we  did  exchange: 

What  were  his  thoughts  I cannot  tell; 

But  in  my  bosom  mustered  Hell 
Its  plans  of  dark  revenge. 

VIII. 

“ A word  of  vulgar  augury, 

That  broke  from  me,  I scarce  knew  why, 
Brought  on  a village  tale ; 

Which  wrought  upon  his  moody  sprite, 

And  sent  him  armed  forth  by  night. 

I borrowed  steed  and  niail,^ 

And  weapons,  from  his  sleeping  band ; 

And,  passing  from  a postern  door, 

We  met.  and  ’countered,  hand  to  hand,— 

He  fell  on  Gifford  moor. 

For  the  death  stroke  my  brand  I drew, 

(O  then  my  helmed  head  he  knew, 

The  Palmer’s  cowl  was  gone,) 

Then  had  three  inches  of  my  blade 
The  heavy  debt  of  vengeance^  paid,— 

My  hand  the  thought  of  Austin  staid, 7 
I left  him  there  alone.— 

O,  good  old  man  ! even  from  the  grave, 


» [M.S.— *'  By  many  a short  cares*  delay'd.  ”1  . . . 
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*niT  spirit  coold  thy  mnstcr  save : 

If  1 bad  slain  my  foeman,  ne’er 
Had  Whitby’s  Abbes^  in  her  fear, 

Given  to  my  hand  this  packet  dear, 

Of  power  to  clear  iny  injured  fame, 

And  vindicate  I)e  W'dton’s  name. — 

Perchance  you  heard  the  Abbess  U’ll 
Of  the  strange  pageantry'  of  hell, 

That  broke  our  secret  .stHjech— 

It  rose  from  the  infernal  shade. 

Or  featly  was  some  juggle  played, 

A tale  of  peace  to  teach. 

^1  to  heaven  I judged  was  best, 
my  name  came  among  the  rest. 

IX. 

“Now  here,  within  Tantallon  hold, 

To  Douglas  late  my  tale  I told, 

To  whom  my  house  was  known  of  old. 

Won  by  my  proofs,  his  falchion  bright 
This  eve  anew'  shall  dub  me  knight. 

•These  were  the  arms  that  once  did  turn 
The  tide  of  fight  on  Otterburnc, 

And  Harry  Hoi.^^pur  forc<.*d  to  yielih 
When  the  dead  I)ougIa.s  won  the  field.* 

These  Angus  gave— his  armourer’s  care, 

Ere  morn,  shall  every  breach  repair; 

For  nought,  he  said,  was  in  his  nails, 

But  ancient  armour  on  the  walls, 

And  aged  chargers  in  the  stalls. 

And  women,  priests,  and  grny-liaired  men  ; 

The  rest  were  all  in  Twisel  gfen.t 
And  now  I watch  my  armour  here, 

1^  law  of  arms,  till  midnight’s  near ; 

Inen,  once  again  a belted  knight. 

Seek  Surrey’s  camp  with  dawn  of  light 

X. 

“There  soon  again  w'e  meet  my  Clare! 

This  Baron  means  to  guide  thee  there: 

Douglas  reveres  his  King’s  command, 

Else  would  he  take  thee  from  his  band. 

And  there  thy  kinsman,  Surrey,  too. 

Will  give  De  Wilton  justice  due. 

Now  meeter  far  for  martial  broil, 

Firmer  my  limbs,  and  strung  by  toil. 

Once  more” ” O,  Wilton  ! must  we  then 

Risk  new-found  happiness  again, 

Tmst  fate  of  arms  once  more  1 
And  is  there  not  an  humble  glen, 

Where  we,  content  and  poor, 

Mi^t  build  a cottage  in  the  shade, 

A shepherd  thou,  and  I to  aid 
Thy  task  on  dale  and  moor? — 

That  reddening  brow  !— too  well  I know, 

Not  even  thy  Clare  can  peace  bestow. 

While  falsehood  stains  thy  name: 

Go  then  to  fight ! Clare  bids  thee  go ! 

Clare  can  a warriors  feelings  know, 

.And  weep  a warrior’s  shame ; ^ 

Can  Red  Earl  Oilbert's  spirit  feel. 

Buckle  the  spurs  upon  thy  heel. 

And  belt  thee  with  thy  brand  of  steel. 

And  send  thee  forth  to  fame !” 

XI. 

That  night,  upon  the  rocks  and  bay. 

The  midnight  moonbeam  slumbering  lay, 

And  poured  its  silver  light,  and  pure. 

Through  loop  hole,  and  through  embrazure, 

Upon Taniallon  tow-er  and  hall; 

But  chief  where  arched  windows  wide 
Dluminafe  the  chapel’s  pride, 

The  sober  glances  fall. 

Much  was  there  need ; though,  seamed  with  scars. 
Two  veterans  of  the  Douglas’  w’ars, 

* the  ballad  of  Otlerlwume,  in  tim  Bonier  Minutrelur.") 
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Though  two  gray  prie.*»ts  were  there, 

And  each  a blazing  torch  held  high. 

You  could  not  by  their  blaze  descryt 
The  chapel’s  carving  fair. 

Amid  that  dim  and  smoky  light. 

Checkering  the  silvery  moonsliine  bright, 

A bishop  by  the  altar  stood, § 

A noble  lora  of  Douglas’  blood, 

With  mitre  sheen,  ana  roctiuet  white ; 

Yet  showed  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 
But  little  pride  of  prelacy ; 

More  pleased  that,  in  a barbarous  age, 

He  gave  rude  .Scotland  Virml’s  page, 

Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 
The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld. 

Beside  him  ancient  Angus  stood. 

Doffed  his  furreri  gow’ii,  and  sable  hood ; 

O’er  his  huge  form,  and  visage  pale, 

He  wore  a cap  and  shirt  of  iiiai) ; 

And  leaned  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand 
Upon  the  huge  ana  sweeping  brand 
Which  wont  of  yore,  in  battle- fray, 

His  foeman’s  limbs  to  shred  away. 

As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray.ll 
He  ^emed  as,  from  the  tombs  around, 

Rising  at  judgment-day, 

Some  giant  Douglas  may  be  found 
In  all  his  old  array; 

So  pale  his  face,  so  nuge  his  limb, 

So  old  his  arms,  his  look  so  grim. 

XII. 

Then  at  the  altar  Wilton  kneel.s. 

And  Clare  the  spurs  bound  on  his  heels ; 

And  think  wdiat  next  he  must  have  felt. 

At  buckling  of  the  falchion  belt ! 

And  judge  how  Clara  changed  her  hue, 

While  fastening  to  her  lover’s  side 
A friend,  which,  though  in  danger  tried. 

He  once  had  Ibund  untrue  ! 

Then  Douglas  struck  him  w'ith  his  blade : 

“ Saint  Michael  and  saint  Andrew  aid, 

1 dub  thee  knight. 

Arise,  Sir  Ralph,  De  Wilton’s  heir! 

For  King,  for  Cnurch.  for  Lady  fair, 

S»H?  that  thou  fight.”— IT 
And  Bishop  fiawain,  ns  he  rose. 

Said—”  Wilton ! grieve  not  for  thy  w'oes, 
Disgrace,  and  trouble ; 

For  He,  who  honour  boJit  bestows, 

Mav  give  thee  double.”— 

De  Wilton  sobbed,  for  sob  he  must — 

” W'here’er  I meet  a Dougins  trust 
That  Dougins  is  iny  brother !” 

“ Nay,  nay,’^  old  Angus  said,  “not  so; 

To  .Surrey’s  camp  thou  now  must  go. 

Thy  wrong.s  no  longer  smother. 

I have  two  sons  in  yonder  field ; 

And,  if  thou  mect’st  them  under  shield, 

Upon  them  bravely — do  thy  worst ; 

And  foul  fall  him  that  blenches  first !” 

XIII. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day. 

When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 
To  Surrey’s  camp  to  ride ; 

He  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band. 

Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a guide: 

The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace. 

Would  Clara  on, her  palfrey  place, 

And  whispered,  in  an  under  tone, 

” Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown.” 

The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew, 

But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu 

hi«  thichbonc,  and  knif'd  him  on  iho  m'xit.  But  ptp  he  could  ob- 
tain Jnmea'a  (uirdon  for  thin  slaiiehlcr.  An^i«  ohliitpd  to  yield 
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" Though  something  I might  plain,”  he  said, 

“ Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  mest. 

Sent  hither  by  your  king’s  behest, 

While  in  Taniallon’s  towers  1 staid ; 

Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land, 

And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand.” — 

But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 

Folded  Ins  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke  : — 

” My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers,  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  Sovereim’s  will. 

To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe’er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner’s  peer.* 

My  castles  are  my  King’s  alone. 

From  turret  to  foundation  stone— 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own ; 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.” — 

XIV. 

Burned  Marmion’s  swarthy  cheek  like  fire 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And— “This  to  me !”  he  said, — 

” An  ’twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 

Such  hand  as  Marmion’s  had  not  spared 
To  cleave  the  Douglas’  head  ! 

And,  first,  I tell  thee  naughty  peer. 

He.  who  does  England’s  message  here 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state. 

May  well,  nr  >ud  Angus,  be  thy  mate: 

And,  Douglas,  niorc  I tell  thee  here. 

E'en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 

Here,  in  thy  hole,  thy  vassals  near, 

(Nay.  never  look  upon  your  lord. 

And  (ay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I tell  thee,  thou’rt  defied! 

And  if  thou  said’st  I am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 

Lowland  or  highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  An^ms,  thou  hast  lied  !”— t 
On  the  Earl’s  cheek  the  fiush  of  rage 
O’ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age : 

Fierce  he  broke  forth,—"  And  darest  thou  then 
To  heard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

The  Douglas  in  bis  hall  7 
And  ho]>est  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? — 

No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Boihwell,  no  !— 

Up  drawbridge,  grooms --w'h  at,  warder,  ho! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall.” — t 
Lord  Marmion  turned,— well  was  his  need. 

And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 

Like  arrow  through  the  arch'way  sprung. 

The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung: 

To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 

The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

XV. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  Hies, 

Just  u it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 

Nor  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake’s  level  brim: 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  reached  his  band. 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

“ Horse!  horse!”  theDouglas cried,  “and chase!” 
But  soon  he  reined  his  fury’s  pace ; 
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” A royal  messenger  he  came, 

Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name. — 

A letter  forged  ! St.  Jude  to  speed! 

Did  ever  knight  ^ foul  a de^  !§ 

At  first  in  heart  it  liked  me  ill, 

When  the  King  praised  his  clerkly  skilL 
Thanks  to  St.  Boihan,  son  of  mine,il 
Save  Qawain,  ne’er  could  pen  a line ; 

So  swore  I,  and  1 swear  it  still, 

Let  my  boy-bishop  fret  his  fill. — 

St.  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 

Old  age  ne’er  cools  the  Douglas’  blood, 

I thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood.— 

’Tis  pity  of  him,  too,”  he  cried  ; 

“ Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride, 

I warrant  him  a warrior  tried.”- 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

XVI. 

The  day  in  Marmion’s  journey  wore , 

Yet,  ere  his  passion’s  gust  was  o'er, 

They  crossed  the  heights  of  Sianrig-moor. 

His  troop  more  closely  there  he  sesnn’d, 

And  missed  the  Palmer  from  the  band.— 

“ Palmer  or  not.”  young  Blount  did  say, 

“ He  parted  at  the  peep  of  day ; 

Good  sooth,  it  was  in  strange  array.”— 

“In  what  array?”  said  Marmion,  quick. 

“ My  lord,  I ill  can  spell  the  trick  ; 

Blit  all  night  long,  with  clink  and  bang, 

Close  to  my  couen  did  hammers  clang ; 

At  dawn  the  falling  drawbridge  rang. 

And,  from  a loop-hole  while  1 peep, 

Old  Bell-the-cat  came  from  the  keep. 

Wrapped  in  a gown  of  sables  fair. 

As  fearful  of  the  morning  air  ; 

Beneath,  when  that  was  blown  aside, 

A rusty  shirt  of  mail  1 spied. 

By  Archibald  won  in  bloo^  woik. 

Against  the  Saracen  and  Turk  : 

Last  night  it  hung  not  in  the  hall ; 

I thought  some  marvel  would  befall 
And  ne.\t  I saw  them  saddled  lead 
Old  cheviot  forth,  the  earl’s  best  steed ; 

A matchless  horse,  though  something  old. 

Prompt  in  his  paces,  cool  and  bold. 

I heard  the  sheriff  Sholto  say. 

The  Earl  did  much  the  masterV  prey 
To  use  him  on  the  battle  day ; 

But  he  preferred”—”  Nay,  Henry,  cease  I 
Thou  sworn  hor8e-courscr,_hold  thy  peace.— 
Eustace,  thou  bear’st  a brain— I pray, 

What  did  Blount  see  at  break  of  day 

XVII. 

“ In  brief,  my  lord,  wc  both  descried 
(For  then  I stood  by  Henry’s  side) 

'The  Palmer  mount,  and  outwards  ride, 

Upon  the  Earl’s  own  favourite  steed ; 

All  sheathed  ho  was  in  armour  bright, 

And  much  resembled  that  same  knight. 

Subdued  by  you  in  Cotswold  fight : 

Lord  Angus  wished  him  speed.”— 

The  instant  that  Fitz-Eust.ace  spoke, 

A sudden  light  on  Marmion  broke;— 

taken  fimtn  him  hi*  heatl.  dixpone  upon  the  laidy  mm  ye  plMse 
and  with  that  called  for  hi*  hoiae,  and  lonpetl  thereon ; bm  whn 
he  «V8*  on  horacback.  he  «ai<l  ro  ih<;  (Uri  on  thia  manner,  * My 
lord,  if  t live,  vou  ahall  Iw  r<-:vanle<)  for  your  labuura,  tliat  you 
have  uaed  at  tliia  time,  nrc4)rdiiix  to  your  demeriU.* 

'*  At  thia  aayiiur  tlm  Earl  hh*  highly  ofTendod.  and  cried  fbr 
hone.  Sir  Patrick,  Recins  ilr  Eurl'*  fur}*,  laiurrud  hia  boree.  bet 
ho  «ve*  ctiaxnd  near  Edinnuryh  I'le  tlu^y  loti  him : and  had  it  not 
been  hi*  leil  horac  wa*  so  tried  and  food,  ho  had  been  taken." 
— PrracotTiK’a  HMory,  p.  39. 

( Ln*t  the  reader  ahould  partake  of  the  Eari'a  aatofushtneot. 
and  consider  the  crime  a.<  inconniatmt  with  tlm  mannera  of  the 
period,  I have  to  remind  him  of  the  mimerou*  fbnreriof  (pertly 
executed  by  a (ornate  a«*i*tant)  deviaed  by  Robert  of  Aitoii,  to 
forward  hi*  auit  oyainst  the  Countea*  Malitda  ; which,  beinf  de- 
tected. oecaaioned  hia  flieht  into  Enyland,  and  proved  the  remote 
raii.Ro  of  r.dward  the  Third'*  memiirahle  wan  m France.  John 
Hnriiinr.  also,  was  expreasly  himi  hy  Erlwaed  IV.  to  ftwM  aueh 
documeiita  na  miyht  ai>pear  to  cetabiiih  the  claim  of  fbwy  Sa* 
aerted  over  8'otiand  by  the  E»irli«h  niunarcha. 
n IMS.— “Thankt  to  Saint  Bothan,  eon  of  mine 
Could  nevor  pen  a written  lino. 

So  awenr  I,  and  I awear  it  »till. 

Let  brother  Oawain  fret  hi*  fiU."J 
f Hia  eldest  aon.  the  Master  of  Aagm. 
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"Ihl  dastard  fool,  to  reason  lost  I” 

He  muttered ; “’Twas  nor  fay  nor  ghost, 

I met  upon  the  moonlicht  wold. 

But  living  man  of  earthly  mould. — 

0 dotage  blind  and  gross ! 

Had  I but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust 
My  path  no  more  to  cross.— 

How  stand  we  now  ? — he  told  his  tale 
To  Douglas : and  with  some  avail ; 

’Twas  therefore  gloomed  his  rugged  brow. — 

Will  Surrey  dare  to  entertain, 

’Gainst  Marmion,  charge  disproved  and  vain? 

Small  risk  of  that,  1 trow'. 

Yet  Clare’s  sharp  questions  must  I shun ; 

Must  separate  Constance  from  the  nun — 

0 what,  a tangled  web  we  weave. 

When  first  we  practise  to  deceive ! — 

A Palmer  too  !— no  wonder  why 

1 felt  rebuked  beneath  his  eye : 

I might  have  known  there  was  but  one. 

Whose  look  could  quell  Lord  Marmion.’’ 

XVllI. 

Snmg  with  these  thoughts,  he  urged  to  meed 
His  troop,  and  reached,  at  eve,  the  Tweed, 

^ere  Lennel’s  convent*  closed  their  march ; 
(There  now  is  left  but  one  frail  arch. 

Yet  mourn  thou  not  its  cells  ; 

Our  time  a fair  exchange  has  made ; 

Hard  by,  in  hospitable  shade, 

A reverend  pilgrim  dwells. 

Well  worth  the  whole  Bernardine  brood. 

That  e’er  wore  sandal,  frock,  or  hood.) 

Yet  did  saint  Bernard’s  Abbot  there 
GiveMa^iion  entertainment  fair. 

And  lodging  for  his  train  and  Clare.t 
Next  morn  the  Baron  climbed  the  low’er, 

To  view  afar  the  Scottish  power. 

Encamped  on  Floddcn  edge : 

The  while  pavilions  made  a show, 

Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow 
Along  the, dusky  ridge. 

Long  Marmion  looked  : — at  length  his  eye 
Dnosual  movement  might  descry, 

Amid  the  shifting  lines  : 

The  Scottish  host  drawn  out  appears, 

For,  flashing  on  the  hedge  of  spears 
The  eastern  sunbeam  shines. 

Thar  front  now  deepening,  now  extending ; 

Thar  flank  inclining,  wheeling,  bending. 

Now  drawing  back,  and  now  descending, 

'The  skilful  Marmion  well  could  know, 

They  watched  the  motions  of  some  foe, 

Who  traversed  on  the  plain  below. 

XIX. 

Even  BO  it  was.  From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  post. 

And  he^ftil  watched  them  as  they  crossed 
The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge.t 
High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defllc ; 

Beneath  the  cavernod  cliff  they  fall. 

Beneath  the  castle’s  airy  wall. 

• Thi*  WM  * CUtertian  liouao  of  retifion,  now  almoat  en- 
»Wr  detno&ihwl.  Leniwl  Houae  in  now  tl*o  rraidenre  of  mr 
waeirtbJe  fnend.  Patrick  Brydone,  E«<wire.  ao  Wfll  known  in  the 
lltrary  worid  • It  M iituattKl  near  Coldatrenm,  almoai  opixMita 
teComhill.  and  oonowrienily  very  near  «o  Flodden  Field. 

t (“  Prom  thi*  period  to  the  concliwion  of  thi;  iwim.  Mr 
teotri  eenioa,  eo  (otyt  urGrclouded,  bural*  forth  in  full  luatro,  ond 
motniwcendii  itself  It  is  impoMilile  to  do  him  juaiioc  by  makinx 
•Phaets.  when  all  is  equally  allraciive  —Monthly  RevJfwA 
JOa  the  erenina  previous  to  the  memomlile  buttle  of  Fliulden, 
Jotter's  beadquarlcni  were  at  Bannoor  Wmsl.  and  Kins  James 
ao  maeeeasiblo  position  on  the  ndire  of  Flodden  hill.  one  of 
we  lut  sod  lowest  eminences  detached  from  the  ridiro  of  Cheviot 
Tks  Till,  a deep  and  slow  river,  ninde<l  lietween  the  armic«  On 
tka  wonamt  of  the  Bih  September.  ISIS.  Surrey  marched  in  a 
■■th-west^y  direction,  and  crossed  the  Till,  with  liis  van  and 
Millery,  at  Twisel-hrMtoe,  meh  where  that  river  joins  thcTw^j. 
■J  (car-)ciwrd  column  pMinit  alaHit  a mile  hishor.  by  a font 
Ts»i  movement  Imd  the  ikiiibic effect  of  placinj  his  army  between 
Jimio  and  las  supplies  from  Scotland,  and  of  stnkinit  tlio 
monarch  with  surprise,  as  bo  s«*ems  to  have  relied  on  tlie 
Wn  of  the  river  in  his  front  But  as  the  passaao.  boili  over  the 
and  threufh  the  ford,  was  difffcult  and  slow,  it  seems  |>os* 
Mia  that  Uw  Eoi^h  miflit  bare  been  attacked  to  fteal  advon- 
* Ptat  Kdkioa.— Mr.  Bryrioos  bos  bsso  many  ysais  d«sd,  IMS. 


By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing  \ 
Troop  after  troop  their  bonnera  rearing, 
Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  sec. 

Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 

And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen, 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  succession  still, 

And,  sweeping  o’er  the  Gothic  arch. 

And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 

To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 

That  morn,  to  many  a trumpet-clang, 
Twisel ! thy  rock’s  deep  echo  rang; 

And  many  a chief  of  birth  and  rank. 
Saint  Helen  ! at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly, 

Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 


XX. 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 

Dark  Fiodden  ! on  thy  airy  brow, 

Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 

And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  1 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James? 

Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 
Inactive  on  his  steed, 

And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 

Between  him  and  Tweed’s  southern  strand, 
His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 

What  vails  the  vain  knight-errant’s  brand?— 
O,  Dougins,  for  thy  leading  wand  1 
Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  I 
O for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight. 

Or  well-skilled  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight 
And  cry— “ Suint  Andrew  and  our  right  I” 
Another  sight  hod  seen  that  mom. 

From  fate’s  dark  book  a leaf  been  torn, 

And  Flodden  had  been  Bannockbourne  1 — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass^  in  vain, 

And  England’s  host  has  gained  the  pjain ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still. 
Around  me  base  of  Flodden-hill. 


XXI. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion’s  eye,5 
Fiiz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, — 

" Hark!  hark  ! my  lord,  an  English  drum! 

And  see,  ascending  squadrons  come 
Between  Tweed's  nver  and  the  hill. 

Foot,  horse,  and  cannon  hop  what  hap, 

My  basnet  to  a ’prentice  cap, 

Lord  Surrey’s  o’er  the  Till ! — 

Yet  more ! yet  more ! how  far  arrayM 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade, 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  !ll 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high. 

Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead, 

To  see  fair  England’s  standards  fly.  ~ . 

**  Stint  in  thy  prate,”  quoth  Blount,  thou  dst 
best, 

And  listen  to  our  lord’s  behest.  — " 


iro  while  atnurflinr  with  tlieve  natural  obutnrlea.  I know 
’we  arc  to  impute  Jamca’ii  forbearance  tn  want  of  milriary  ikill. 
r to  the  romaniJr  dedaralion  which  I*it»cotiie  put*  in  hu  mouth, 
that  he  wii*  detemiined  to  have  liis  enemie*  before  him  on  a 
lain  field."  and  thereforw  would  suffer  noinierrupuon  to  beriv.Bi, 
ven  by  artillery,  to  IheiMiassina  t lie  river.  . 

The  ancient  bridte  ofTwtsel,  by  which  the  Enflwh  the 

■ill,  i«  still  standinr  lieneath  Twisel  CosUe.  a "plendjd  pile  of 
toihic  arrhiteciure.  as  now  n-buill  by  Sir  Francis  Blake.  Bart., 
rhose  extensive  plantation*  have  so  much  improved  fire  countnr 
round.  The  rlen  is  romantic  and  delifhtjul  with  ateep  tanka 
n each  side,  covered  with  copse,  particularly  with  hawthorn, 
leneath  a tall  rock,  near  tlie  brid«e,u  a picnuful  fountain,  caUed 
It  Hflen's  Well. 

^ IMS.—"  Ere  first  they  met  l,ord  Marmion *•  eye."] 

S IMS.—"  And  all  fo  *wi.epin(r  by."I 

II  l“  The  spei  rhe*  of  Squire  Blount  are  a rtreat  deal  too  iinpo- 
■iied  for  a noble  youth  aspirin*  to  kniahihood.  On  two  oexa- 
kins,  to  specify  no  more,  ho  addresse*  hu  brother  squire  in  Uieee 
aooephonou*  lines,—  ....  . . 

^St.  Anton  Jlre  thee  / wilt  thou  stand 

*11  u.ilt,  lw,nn«l  in  ihv  hand 


And, 


' 8tlm  in  thy  prate,’  quoth  Blount, ' thou’Aet  httt, 
And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest* 


4t8 

With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said—  * 
“This  instant  he  our  band  arrayed; 

The  river  must  be  quickly  crossed. 

That  We  may  join  Lord  Surrey’s  host. 

If  fight  King  James,— Jis  well  I trust. 

That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must,— 

The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins.” 

XXII. 

Himself  he  swift  on  horseback  threw, 

Scarce  to  the  Abbot  bade  adieu; 

Far  less  woidd  listen  to  his  prayer. 

To  leave  behiiui  the  helpless  Clare, 

Down  to  the  Tweed  his  baud  he  drew. 

And  mutten  d,  as  the  Jlood  ibey  view, 

“ The  pheasant  hi  the  falcon's  claw, 

He  scarce  will  yieM  to  please  a daw : 

Lonl  Angus  miw  the  Abbot  awe, 

So  Clare  slialibWe  with  me," 

Then  on  that  dangerous  lord,  and  di'cp, 

Whore  to  the  Tw^  Lejti’s  eddies  creep* 

He  ventured  d<?spt?ratdly : 

And  not  a moment  will  be  bide, 

Till  squire,  or  groom,  before  him  ride ; 

Headmost  of  all  he  stems  tlm  tide, 

And  stems  it  gallantly. 

Eustace  held  Clare  upon  her  horse, 

Old  Hubert  led  her  rein. 

Stoutly  they  bravtKl  the  current's  course, 

And,  though  far  downward  driven  per  force, 

The  southern  bank  they  gain  ; 

Behind  them,  straggling,  came  to  shore, 

As  best  they  might,  inc  train  : 

Each  o’er  his  hcntl  his  yew-bow  bore, 

A caution  not  in  vain  ; 

Deep  need  that  day  that  every  string, 

By  wet  unharmed  should  sharply  ring. 

A moment  then  Lord  Marmion  staid, 

And  breathed  his  steed,  his  men  arrayed, 

Then  forward  movt*<i  his  band, 

Until,  Lord  Surrey’s  rear-guard  won, 

He  halted  by  a cross  of  stone, 

Noithcr  cun  wc  be  brought  to  admire  the  simple  dignity  of  Sir 
Hugh  tho  Heron,  wiio  thus  cneourageth  iiis  iH'phew,— 

■ By  my  fay. 

Well  ha<f  thou  spoke — sny  forth  tby  nay.' Jbffbet.) 

* IV here  to  the  Twenl  Leni'a  iributu  creep  "J 

't  The  reader  cannot  here  expect  u lull  account  of  tlie  Outlie  of 
Fludden  ; but,  so  fur  ait  in  iii’cesjiary  to  undrn.(und  tho  romance. 
I liog  to  remind  him.  tiint,  when  ihi-  Knglu<h  anny,  hy  their  skil- 
tlil  countermarch,  wore  fiiirlv  placed  between  King  Jiiroes  uml 
his  own  country,  Uie  SeutUKii  motmreh  rcuuivt  d to  ticlit ; and, 
seuini;  tire  to  his  tents,  descendtal  from  the  ndgo  of  Flodden  to 
secure  the  ncighbourtmr  eminonre  of  Bninksiouo.  on  which  that 
village  is  built.  Thus  the  two  nrinioM  met,  MhiiiMt  witlioui  see.ing 
each  other,  when,  according  to  the  old  poem  of  " Fludden  Field," 
“ The  EncIMi  tine  MKteh’4  usl  west, 

Ami  K'uUitt  snt  a rrr  their  (m-*»  set ; 

The  Kroniidi  u a-.lia'iir:!  pjrit, 

And  iDMiilitliy  ilirit  Inea  Uiry  inet." 

The  English  army  advanced  in  four  divisions.  On  tlio  right, 
which  m*t  t n»!airt  d,  were  I bo  son*  of  K.-ul  Snirev,  namely, 
'I'hofims  Howanl.  the  Admiral  of  En;lninl,  and  Hir  lAhnund.  the 
Knight  Marshal  <>f  tlm  nriiiy.  Their  divisions  were  separatcti 
from  each  Ollier;  Imt,  nt  the  rotiuestof  .^ir  F^lmund,  his  hrutlier's 
iiatlaliun  was  drawn  very  near  to  his  own.  Th»’  eontiti  was  com- 
manded by  Surrey  in  i»  rsoii  j the  leO  wins  hy  Hir  Lilward  .Stanley, 
with  the  wren  of  I.ftnr:»*lnnj,  and  of  the  imlnlinute  of  Chester. 
lAird  Daere.  with  a iarga  iMdv  nt'lif>r-c.  formed  a rt.*serTe.  WIten 
the  snuike,  which  t^  wjrid  had  davea  between  the  armies,  was 
aonewhai  di*r»''r»ed,  .U»y  percdvnd  the  .SroM.  who  had  moved 
down  the  lull  in  a similjir  twdsf  of  battle,  and  in  deep  silence.* 
Tho  Fhirls  of  HuitUsy  and  of  Horne  eonmianded  tireir  loil  wing, 
and  eiuirgcd  Sir  Kiiuiund  tlowurd  with  surJi  succiess,  as  entirely 
to  defeat  his  jMiftol’  the*  Bnelidh  rixht  wing.  .Sir  fhitnund's  ban- 
ner WHS  liealen  dowo,  ii®d  bo  hirnself  e*c«i>wl  with  ilifhcnlly  to 
hi*  brother'*  divUiijti,  The  Aiiittirnl.  however,  stood  linn  ; and 
Daere  iwlviinriiig  to  hts  mpooH  with  tire  n*servK  of  ravalo', 
ivnlxihly  liflWCeti  the  inltwalnf  the  division*  eoinmiinded  hy  Uio 
I,rofh>-is  llow  lid,  aiinMn  to  have  ki*i>t  the  vieUiw  in  elTee.tual 
check,  llirtii'da  men,  ddsoy  Bordervrs.  hegun  to  jiillngc  ilic  !>ag- 
cngi>  oflioth  anaks ; thetr  leader  k hnnidt'd,  hy  the  Mcottish 
historeios,  with  negligence  or  Ueacbery.  On  iIh*  other  hand, 
Hiiiilley.  on  ivljoin  th«f  bestowroany  < (icominms.  t*  Miid.  hy  the 
EiigHdi  liwpirians,  to  nave  left  U»  fek  ntVr  ihn  lirst  churgi!. 
Wi'amvlu'le  the  Adiiiir,i|.  whoea  flank  th<M  eliicf*  ouvlit  to 
iMive  fuuiii'ketl.  nvuiliH.  Iiiiimelf  ol’  theft  ioaothrity,  nnd  piMh^ 
Itii  ward  itenin*t  anofJier  laryi*  div-siot)  of  the  Bc**bU*a  tinny  in  his 
l.’OMt,  headisl  hy  tho  F.'irlt  of  Craw  lord  and  M'uii  m-e,  both  of 
v.'liom  were  sinm,  itnd  tii*:ir  force*  rouitsl.  flu  iJie  kll,  Ur*  suc- 
cess of  iIk!  EnglUh  w.n  yiit  mote  decisive  ; f<»r  the  ScoUish  right 

• “ l^utlx  ta  m m hintu  ortlr».  ti,  ta 

Ptonkft  ous  fruirrhrfit  moss  rsirfre,  rtt  /airs  aiN-ua  Aruit  **-» 

Ossttls  of  lh«  Baiilr,  Piikrrt^n't  Hu;ir  y,  Aptttniit,  vot.  i|.  p.  iX. 


MARMION. 

That,  on  a hillock  standing  lone, 

Did  all  tlie  field  command. 

XXIII. 

Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 
Of  cither  host,  for  deadly  fray  ;t 
Their  marbhnlled  lines  stretched  east  and  west,! 

And  fronted  north  and  south, 

And  di-stant  salutation  past 
From  the  loud  cannon  mouth; 

Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle, 

That  breailies  the  voice  of  modem  battle^ 

But  slow  and  far  between. — 

The  hillock  gained,  Lord  Marmion  staid : 

" Here,  by  this  cross,”  he  gently  said, 

“ You  well  may  view  the  scene. 

H»*re  slmlt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare: 

O ! think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer! — 

Thou  will  not  ?— well,— no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.— 

Yon,  Blount  nnd  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  picked  archers  of  my  train ; 

With  F.nglrind  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Berwic-k  speed  amam.— 

But,  if  we  conoufr,  cruel  maid, 

My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 
when  here  we  meet  again.” 

Hu  waited  not  for  answer  there. 

And  would  not  mark  the  maid’s  despair,! 

Xor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire ; but  spurred  amain. 

And,  dashing  through  the  battle  plain, 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

XXIV. 

“ The  good  Lord  Marmion,  by  my  lifel 

Welcome  to  danger’s  hourl — 

Short  greeting  .serves  in  lime  of  strife 
Thus  hjsvc  I ranged  my  power : 

Myself  will  rule  this  central  host, 

.Stout  Stanley  fronts  their  right, 

My  sons  command  the  vawaru  post. 

With  Brian  Tunstull,  stainless  knight  ;II 

wing,  conxixiing  of  undinciplincd  Higlibuidcre,  oommaoded  bf 
I/funux  uml  Aryyic,  wo.*  iiimble  tu  *u*tajn  tlie  ebam  of  W 
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LoH  Dacre,  with  his  horaemen  light, 

Sbiil  be  in  rearw'ard  of  the  fight. 

And  succour  those  that  nml  it  most. 

Nov,  ^lant  Mariiiion,  well  1 know, 
Would  gladly  to  the  vanguard  go  ; 

Edmund,  the  admiral,  Tunstall  there, 

With  ibee  their  charge  will  blithely  share ; 
There  fight  thine  own  retainers  too, 
Bfoeath  De  Burgh,  thy  steward  true.”—* 
“Thanks,  noble  Surrey !”  Morrnion  said, 
Nor  farther  meeting  there  he  paid; 

But,  parting  like  a thunderbolt, 
f^t  in  the  vanguard  made  a halt. 

Where  such  a shout  there  rose 
Of“Mamiion  ! Marmion !”  that  the  cry, 
Up  Flodden  mountain  shrilling  high. 
Startled  the  Scottish  foes. 

XXV. 

Blount  and  Fitz- Eustace  rested  still 
With  lady  Clare  tjpon  the  hill; 

On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 

The  western  stmiH'ams  now  were  bent ; 
Theory  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 

Could  plain  their  dist.'ini  comrades  view ; 
Sidljrto  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 

“Unworthy  oflfice  here  to  stay  i 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. — 

But  see!  look  up — on  Flodden  bent. 

The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent.” 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 

From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill,t 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 

Tolumed  and  fast,  and  rolling  far. 

The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland’s  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  roke ; 

Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announc^  their  march ; their  tread  alone. 

It  timea  one  warning  trumpet  blown. 

At  times  a stifled  hum. 

Told  England,  from  his  mountain  throne, 
King  James  did  rushing  conu*. — 

Scarce  could  they  hear,  or  see  their  foes, 
wtil  at  weapon  ;>oitit  they  close.— t 
dose,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 

With  fword-swav,  and  with  lance’s  thrust ; 

.4nd  such  a yell  was  ther^ 

Ofwdden  and  iwr lentous  birth, 

•U  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 
fiends  in  upjoer  air  ;S 
V life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 

"««1  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 

looked  the  anxious  squires ; their  cyo 
CoaU  in  the  darkness  naught  descry. 

XXVI. 

At  kngUi  the  freshening  western  blast 
Asde  the  ahroud  of  battle  cast ; 

first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spearsll 
.■JboTe  the  brightening  cloud  appears ; 

in  the  smoke  the  jpennons  flew, 

« in  the  storm  the  wnite  sea-mew. 

^en  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
Tne  broken  billows  of  the  war, 

.And  plumed  crest  of  chieftains  brave, 

' mating  like  foam  upon  the  wave  ; 

Mt  naught  distinct  they  see  : 

Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 

ihook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain ; 
rdl  England’s  arrow-flight  like  rain  ; 
rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again, 
Wrtd  and  disorderly. 

^td  the  acene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion’ s lalcon  fly; 


And  stainless  Tunstall’s  banner  white, 

And  Edmund  Howard’s  lion  bright, 
iStill  bear  thorn  bravely  in  the  flgiu; 

Altliough  against  them  come. 

Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a one. 

And  many  a stubborn  Badenuch  man,1T 
And  many  a rugged  border  dan, 

With  Huntley,  and  with  Home. 

XXVTI. 

For  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 

Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ; 

Though  there  the  w'estern  inountaineer** 
Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 

And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 

And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied. 
’Twas  vain  ;— But  fortune,  on  the  right. 

With  fickle  smile,  cheered  Scotland’s  fight. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  whitc,tt 
The  Howard’s  lion  fell; 

Yet  still  I„ord  Mnrmion’s  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 
Around  the  battle  yell. 

The  border  slogan  rent  the  sky  I 
A Home  ! a Gordon  ! was  the  cry ; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows  ; 

Advanced, — forced  back,— now  low,  now  high, 
The  pennon  sunk  and  rose ; 

As  bends  the  bark’s  mast  in  the  gale, 

When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  wavered  ’mid  the  foes. 

No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear; 

” By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints  1 1 swear, 

I will  not  see  it  lost ! 

Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  lady  Clarett 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer, — 

I gallop  to  the  host.” 

Ana  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain, 

Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 

The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge. 

Made,  for  a space,  an  opening  large,— 

The  rescuea  banner  rose, — 

But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 

Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, $9 
It  sunk  among  the  foes. 

Then  Eustace  mountixl  too  yet  staid, 

A.s  loatli  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly,^ 

Blood-.shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread. 

The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  rwl. 

Lord  Marmion’s  steed  rushed  by ; 

And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sight, 

A look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast. 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste^llli 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

XX  VIII. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone : 

Perchance  her  reason  stoops,  or  reels ; 
Perchance  a courage,  not  her  own. 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  lone. — 

The  scattered  van  of  England  wheels ;— HTT 
She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 
The  tumult  roared,  “ Is  Wilton  there  7” — 
They  fiy,  or,  maddened  by  despair. 

Fight  but  to  die,— "Is  Wilton  there?” 

With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode, 

Two  horsemen  drenched  with  gore, 

And  in  their  arms,  a helpless  Iona, 

A wounded  knight  they  bore. 

His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand; 

His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand ; 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses’  feet, 

With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat, 


u from  hw  unstained  loyalty  and  knightly 
place  of  iwidence  Thurhind  Castle, 
t ; Beneath  thy  seneschal.  Fits  Hiiph.”) 

poetical  batileii  which  hn»e  l>ocn  fouyht,  from 
of  Mr.  9outhoy,  there  is  none,  m our 
V.*“  comparable,  for  interest  and  animation,— for 
■”  “rawiny  and  maynifirence  of  effect.— with  this  of 

i in  flw  MS.] 

I M?*?*  in***  are  not  in  the  MS.l 

An44rrtthabrokanridf8ofapeara.*'l 
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The  falcon  creat  and  plnmape  gone, 

Can  that  be  haughty  Mamnon  f . . .♦ 

Young  Blount  his  armour  did  unlace, 

And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face, 

Said— “ By  Saint  George,  he’s  gone  1 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped, 

And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  I 
Good  night  to  Marmion.” — 

“ Unnurtured  Blount ! thy  brawling  cease ; 

He  opes  his  eyes,”  said  Eustace;  ” peace  I” 

XXIX. 

When,  doffed  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air,t 
Around  ’gan  Marmion  wildly  stare ; — 

“ Where’s  Harry  Blount  '!  Fitz-Kustaco  where  T 
Linger  ye  here,  yc  hearts  of  hare 
Redeem  my  pennon,— charge  again  ! 

Cry— ‘ Marmion  to  the  re.seue !’— Vain  ! 

Last  of  my  race,  on  liattle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  he  heard  again  !— 

Yet  my  list  thought  is  England’s — fly,t 
To  Dacre  bear  my  .‘»ignet*ring— 

Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring. 

Fiiz-Eustacc,  to  Lord  Surrey  hte  ; 

Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 

His  life-hlood  stains  the  spotless  shield ; 

Edmund  is  down  my  Hie  is  reft 
The  Admiral  ulonc  is  k-ft. 

Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire,— 

With  Che.stcr  charge,  ami  T.ancii.shire, 

Full  upon  Scotland’s  central  host,§ 

Or  victory  and  England’s  lost.— 

Must  I bid  twice  1— heneo.vnrlets,  fly ! 

Leave  Marmion  here  alona— to  die.” 

They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay; 

Clare  drew  her  from  tlie  sii-'ht  aivay, 

Till  pain  wrung  forth  a lowly  moan, 

And  half  lie  murmured, — “Is  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  Imve  nurst, 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring; 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst  1” 

XXX. 

O,  woman ! in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made : 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A ministering  angel  thou!— 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 

When,  with  the  Baron’s  casque,  the  maid 
To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran : 

Forgot  were  hatred,  wToncs,  and  fears ; 

The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. II 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel’s  side, IT 
But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 

For,  oozing  from  the  mountain’s  side, 

Where  raged  the  war,  a dark-red  tide 
Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 

Where  shall  she  turn  !— behold  her  mark 
A little  fountain  cell, 

Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 

In  a stone  basin  fell. 

Above,  some  half- worn  letters  say, 

Drink,  lecary  pilgrim,  drink  and  pray 
For  UU  kina  soul  of  Sybil  Grey, 

* [MS.— ” C(in  th&l  be  1 I Uml  Mamiion 

t [MS.— “ And  wh(?n  Iw  kit  ilie  frwher  air.’M 
t [MS.—**  Yet  la«i  fur  EniflaiiJ— hie, 

To  niwre  yfee  mv  sijrnet  rtei  . . . 

Ftiz  Eu.^tnro,  to  t.«r»l 

I [MS.—*'  Full  on  Kinjt  JntTii-ii'  l■.«'n^nlf  hnut.**! 
t I"  The  hen*  of  llm  .Marmion.  who  lia*  been  ruilty  of 
•crhicing  a min.  and  nlmmlonini;  hn  to  be  tm/ieil  alive,  orrorrery 
to  ruin  a fnend,  and  of  perfidy  in  endeavowirot  to  neduce  away 
ihun  him  the  »h;ect  of  hn  tendereet  afTr-ciioim.  frelita  and  di« 
(loriouily,  and  is  indebted  to  tlte  nvured  Clara  for  the  last  drop  of 
water  to  cool  hit  dvinr  ihmtt.  'J'luii  hiM  act  of  dMin(ern«t«vl  Riten* 
tion  exto^  from  inn  aulliur  the.  riiuMitlic.'it,  sweciest.  and  temlur 
est  linos  in  the  wlmle  It  u with  oli-asiiro  that  we  extract 

number'*  to  harmotuoua  from  the  discords  by  which  they  arc  sur- 
rounded.”—t'r/rfcal  Rrrteip.l 

IT  (M3.—**  She  stoop’d  her  by  tlie  ninnel's  tide. 

But  in  abhorrenro  soon  witiidrtiVi 
T Fm.  oozing  from  the  mountains  wide 

Whera  raied  the  war,  and  dark-rad  tide 
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Who  buiU  (hit  erooo  and  weU. 

She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied. 

And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 
A Monk  supporting  Marroion's  head ; 

A pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  foufmk 
To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

XXXI. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave^ 

Ano^  as  she  stooped  his  brow  to_  lave — 

“ Is  It  the  hand  of  Clare,”  be  said, 

“Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  headi” 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose, — 

“ Speak  not  to  mo  of  shrift  or  prayer ! 

1 must  redress  her  woes. 

Short  space,  few  words  are  mine  to  spare; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare!” — 

“ Alas !”  she  said,  " the  while, — 

0,  think  of  your  immortal  weal  1 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She died  at  Holy  Isle.” 

Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground, 

As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; , 

Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide, 

In  torrents,  from  his  wounded  side. 

“ Then  it  was  truth,”— he  said — “ I knew 
That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true. — 

I would  the  nend,  to  whom  belongs 
The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  wrongs, 

Would  igyare  me  but  a day  1 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan,** 

And  priest  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 

Ikmay  not  be  1— this  dizzy  irance— 

Curse  on  yon  base  marauder’s  lance, 

And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  t 
A sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand.”  . 

Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  Monk. 

XXXII. 

With  fruitless  labour,  Clara  bound. 

And  strove  to  stanch  the  gushing  wound  t 
The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares. 

Exhausted  all  the  church’s  prayers. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A lady’s  voice  was  in  bis  ear, 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear ; 

For  that  she  ever  sunfe 
“ In  the  tost  battle,  borne  aoien  by  thefiyii^. 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle  with  groans  qfiitt  dy- 
ing  t* 

So  the  notes  rung 

“ Avoid  thee,  fiend !— with  cruel  hand. 

Shake  not  the  dying  sinner’s  sand  I 
O,  lool^  my  son,  upon  yon  signtt 
Of  the  Redeemers  grace  divine ; 

O,  think  on  laiih  and  bliss!  — 

By  many  a death-bed  I have  been, 

And  many  a sinner’s  parting  seen, 

But  never  aught  like  this.”— 

The  war,  that  for  a space  did  fail. 

Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale, 

And— Stanley!  was  ihe  cry;— 

A light  on  Marinion’s  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  :tt 

Wu  ciinllinf  in  the  ttraamlet  Mae. 

When!  «hall  this  turn  t behold.  sAs  marks 
A liltlu  vaulted  ceil, 

Whose  wnt'T.  clear  tu  diamond  tpuka, 

In  a nide  imsin  fell. 

Above,  aomi!  half  worn  letten  nr, 

Drink,  pauing  pilgrim,  drink,  ana  prtf.’n 

**  [MS.— " Fire,  ucrileire,  and  drinz  cnmn. 

And  priests  anroed  on  the  altar  atone, 

Mieht  bri'ic  him  for  delay. 

And  ait  by  lehom  the  deed  was  dsns. 

Should  frith  mutelf  become  Ms  own. 

It  may  not  be’* — I 

tt  (BIS.—"  0,  look,  my  son.  upon  thia  crooB, 

0,  Uiink  upon  the  icnice  divine. 

On  aoint.s  and  heavenlv  btiaa  I— 

By  many  a sinner’a  ht>d  f've  been. 

And  many  a diimal  parti rt(  teen* 

But  never  ausbt  like  thin."] 

t:  [M3.—"  And  tparkiod  in  hiaere.”] 
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With  dfing  hind,  above  his  head, 

Heibook  the  fra^ent  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  Victory  !— 

Chtnte,  Chester,  charge ! On,  Stanley,  on !” 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marniion. 


XXXIII. . 

By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell, 

Still  rose  the  oatile’s  deadly  swell, 

For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king. 
Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 

Where’s  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 
Where  Hunily,  and  where  Homel— 

0,  for  a blast  of  that  dread  horn. 

On  Pontarabian  echoes  borne. 

That  to  king  Charles  did  com^ 

When  Rowland  braver  and  Olivier, 

And  every  paladin  and  peer. 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 

Sack  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vam. 
To  gait  the  plunder  of  the  slam, 

And  tom  the  doubtful  day  again. 

While  yet  on  Plodden  side, 

Aiar,  the  royal  stantlard  (lies. 

And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies. 
Our  Caledonian  pride ! 

In  vain  the  wish— for,  far  away. 

While  spoil  and  havoc  mark  their  way. 
Near  Sybil’s  cross  the  plunderers  stray. — 
"OiLaav,”  cried  the  Monk,  “ away  I”* 

.And placed  heron  her  steed, 

And  led  her  to  the  chapel  fair, 

OfTilmoutb  upon  Tweed. 

Thffe  all  the  niglit  they  spent  in  prayer. 

And  at  the  dawn  of  morning,  there 
She  met  her  kinsman.  Lord  Fitz-Clare. 
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Mtu  they  left  the  dark'ning  heath, t 
More  deviate  grevy  the  strife  of  death. 

The  Enpsh  shafts  in  volleys  hailed, 

^ headlong  charge  their  horse  assailed 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep. 

To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  King, 
rat  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 

T^h charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Thou^  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  w-as  the  ring ; 

^ lUibbotn  spearmen  still  made  goodt 
Then'  dark  impenetrable  wood, 

Em  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell, 
po  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
bmkedin  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
wooin  fought  like  noiblc,  squire  like  knight, 

’ t®.— " tn  *th,  the  wwh — for  far  Ihoy  *lrny. 

And  (poll  and  havoc  inark'cJ  llwtr  wav. 

, 0,  Lady,’  cried  the  Monk.  ' uway  r "J 
,B>it  full  upon  tho  durkeni'tiK  heath."] 

Ever  the  flubbom  i<{M.>ar(  made  iP>od 
Their  dark  imp  nelrablo  wu<k1  ; 

Each  Scot  atepp’d  where  hu  cumrodo  stood. 

The  instant  that  he  fell, 

T9I  the  last  ray  of  parting  liahf. 

Then  ccaj>e«i  perfurco  llie  drvaitful  lisht. 

And  sunk  tno  bHitJo’e  yell. 

The  skilful  Surrey's  sturu  cumraands 
Drew  from  the  sirifo  his  shutter'd  bands. 

Tl*ir  loss  his  foenien  knew  ; 

Their  Kinf,  tlwdr  Lords,  their  niiahticst  low, 

TJjey  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
when  streams  are  swuln  and  south  winds  blow, 
Melts  from  tho  mourttain  blue. 

By  various  marcli  their  scatter'd  ImoHs, 

JiBorder'd.  fain'd  llio  Scottish  lands. — 

Day  dawns  on  Floddcn's  dreary  side. 

And  ihow'd  tho  scene  of  caniace  wide : 

Thwe.  Scotland,  lav  thy  bravest  pride  t"] 

■'^rful  poeUy  of  tnesc  passoitea  can  receive  no 
to  uor  praisM  or  oliservations  of  oum.  It  is  supe- 

to  all  that  this  autiior  lias  hitherto  pn- 
ol" diction,  equal  to  any  ibinc  that 
“P®"  similar  subjects.  From  the  momimt 
« si(bt  of  Flodden  field,  indeed,  to  tho  end  of  the 
u*  ui?"**  writine.  and  no  inU-rvenliun  of  ordinary 
not  once  flaf  or  gmw  leilious  ; and  neither 
4|  cofumonies,  nor  to  rommumoratu 

*t*l  rftii  ** feudal  tstmns  from  tite  Btinler.  There  is  a 
aosBsyrlL*  ***  "vuditd  lines,  in  short,  in  which  he  never 
****  wayeti  hi  his  course  ; but  carries  the  reader 
aostainod,  and  lofty  iiiovcment,  thao 
• **  **  present  remember.'’— Jbfvbbt.I 

I wy  mmiaen  oq  the  dyinj  and  the  dead. 


As  fearlessly  and  well : 

Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  King. 

Then  skilful  Surrey’s  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bonds  ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew. 

As  mountain-waves,  from  wasted  lands, 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 

Then  did  their  loss  his  foenrian  know ; 

Their  King,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low. 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 

When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow 
Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 

Tweed’s  echoes  beard  the  ceaseless  plash. 

While  many  a broken  band. 

Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash. 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 

To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale. 

To  tell, red  Floddcn’s  dismal  tale, 

And  raise  the  universal  wail.S 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song. 

Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 

Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear. 

Of  Flodden’s  fatal  field. 

Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland’s  spear. 

And  broken  was  her  shield ! 
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Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side  : — II 
There,  Scotland!  lay  thy  bravest  pride. 

Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a one  t 
The  sad  survivors  all  arc  gone. — 

View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully. 

Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be; 

Nor  to  yon  border  castle  high. 

Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye 
Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain, 

That,  journeying  far  on  foreira  strand. 

The  Royal  Pilgrim  to  his  land 
May  yet  return  again. 

He  saw  the  wreck  nis  rashness  wrought  { 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 

And  fell  on  Flodden  plain : 

And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 

Firm  clenched  within  his  manly  hand. 
Beseemed  the  monarch  slain.1T 
But,  O ! how  changed  since  yon  blithe  night!— 
Gladly  I turn  me  from  the  sight. 

Unto  my  tale  again. 

XXXVI. 

Short  is  my  tale  .—  Fitz- Eustace’  care 
A pierced  and  mangled  body  bare 
To  moated  Lichfiefd’s  lofty  pile  ; 

And  there,  beneath  the  southern  aisle, 


Ttio  duven  cuinii«,  and  tho  holmlcta  head.”  ftc. 

Byron'S  Lara.] 

IT  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kinf  James  roll  in  the  battJe  of 
Flodden.  He  wait  killeil.  aav*  the  nuriuua  French  GaztUtc,  within 
a Iann4*’a  lencth  ol'  the  FnrI  of  Surrey  ; and  the  aame  account 
adila.  Uiat  none  ufhia  diviriun  were  tnudo  priaaneni.  iJmufb  many 
werv  killed  a cirrumafance  that  teaUfioa  the  deapemtiun  of  their 
reaUtonce.  Tlie  Scottish  hiaUiriona  record  many  of  tho  kilo  rc- 
porta  which  pnaaed  omonjt  liic  vulirar  of  their  (lay.  Homo  was 
accuaetl,  by  the  (loimlar  voice,  not  only  of  fiiilinc  to  aupport  the 
Kinc.  Init  oven  ol  havinc  earned  him  out  of  tiio  field,  and  mur- 
dered him.  And  thia  talc  waa  revived  in  my  remenibrance.  by  an 
unautiicnticated  aturyofa  akeleton,  wrapped  in  a bull'a  bido,  and 
furrouniled  with  an  iron  chain,  aaid  to  iiuvc  boon  found  in  tha 
well  of  Home  Coatlc ; for  which,  on  inquiry.  I could  never  find 
any  Itetler  autliority,  than  tiic  aevton  of  tlic  pariah  havinf  aaid. 
'.hat,  if  the  weJl  were  cleaned  out,  he  leoula  not  be  ntrprleed 
at  euch  a ditcovery.  Home  wni  (he  Cliaml>erlain  of  tho  Kins, 
and  Ilia  prime  favnurile  ; ho  had  much  to  b>ae  (in  fart  did  loaeall) 
in  conaoqiicnce  of  Jamca'a  death,  and  notliiiia  earthly  to  sain  hy 
tliat  event : but  tho  retreat,  or  inaclivitv,  of  tho  left  wins,  which 
ho  commanded,  after  dofeatins  Sir  F,tlmun(l  Howard,  and  evm 
the  circumstance  of  hia  n’tiimins  unhurt,  and  loaded  with  simil, 
from  so  fatal  a conflict,  rcndea>athu  uruiwgation  of  any  calumny 
asninst  liiin  oaay  and  arcoptoblo.  Otlwr  reports  gave  a atill  more 
,-omanUc  turn  to  tlie  King 'a  fate,  and  averrM.  that  Jamea,  weary 
of  areatneoa  after  the  carnaso  amonf  hia  noblea,  had  foflo  on  a 
'ijlgTimacc,  to  merit  alMolutiun  for  tlw  death  of  hia  fatiicr,  and  the 
■ireach  of  hia  oath  of  amity  to  Henry.  In  particular,  it  was  ob- 
.ectod  to  the  Ensliah,  that  they  r«uld  never  ahow  the  token  of  Um 
iron  bolt ; which,  however,  he  woa  likely  enouirh  to  have  laid 
aside  on  tho  day  ufbottlq,  ns  encumlierinR  his  personal  axertioiu. 
They  produce  a beltor,ovidrnce,  the  monarch's  sword  and  dofcer, 
which  arc  still  nresuiVed  in  the  Herald's  Cpllefi<  in  I,oiidoa. 
Stowe  has  mconled  a deyrodini;  story  of  the  disvrace  \vith  which 
the  remains  of  tlie  unfoituimio  monarch  wero  treateii  in  hia  Ume. 
An  unhewn  column  marks  the  apot  where  Jamea  fell,  atill  called 
tho  King's  Stone. 
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MARBUON. 


♦ 


A tomb,  with  Grothic  sculpture  fair 
Did  long  Lord  Marmion’s  image  bear, 

(Now  vainly  for  its  site  you  look ; 

^was  levelled,  when  fanatic  Brook 
The  fair  cathedral  stonaud  and  took 
But,  thanks  to  heaven,  nnd  good  Saint  Chad, 
A guerdon  meet  the  spoiler  had  !) 

There  erst  was  martial  Marmion  found. 

His  feet  upon  a couchant  hound, 

His  hands  to  heaven  upraised  ; 

And  all  around,  on  scutcheon  rich, 

And  tablet  carved,  and  fretted  niche. 

His  arms  and  feats  were  blazed. 

And  yet,  though  all  was  carved  so  fair, 

And  priest  for  Marmion  breathed  the  prayer 
The  last  Lord  Marmion  lay  not  there. 

From  Ettrick  woods,  a peasant  swain 
Followed  hia  lord  to  Flodden  plain,— 

One  of  those  flowers,  whcMii  plaintive  lay 
In  Scotland  mourns  as  “ wede  away 
Sore  wounded,  Sybil’s  cross  he  spieil. 

And  dragged  him  to  its  fopt,  and  died. 

Close  by  the  noble  Marmion’s  side. 

The  spoilers  stripped  and  ga.slud  the  slain, 

And  thus  their  corpse.s  were  mista’en ; 

And  thus,  in  the  proud  Baron’s  tomb. 

The  lowly  woodsman  took  the  room. 
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Less  easy  task  it  were,  to  show 
Lord  Marmion’s  nameless  grave,  and  low.t 
They  dug  his  grave  e’en  where  he  lay,t 
But  every  mark  is  gone ; 

Time’s  wasting  hand  has  done  away 
The  simple  cross  of  Syliil  Grey, 

And  broke  her  font  of  stone: 

But  yet  flrom  out  the  little  hill§ 

Oozes  the  slender  springlct  still. 

Oft  halts  the  stranger  there. 

For  thence  may  best  his  curious  eye 
The  memorable  field  descry ; 

And  shepherd  boys  repair 
To  seek  the  water-ting  and  rush. 

And  rest  them  by  the  hazel  bush, 

And  plait  their  garlands  fair ; 

Nor  dream  they  sit  upon  the  irrave, 

That  bolds  the  bones  of  Marmion  brave. — 
When  thou  shedt  find  the  little  hill, II 
With  thy  heart  commune,  and  be  still. 

If  ever,  in  temptation  strom;. 

Thou  left’ St  the  right  path  for  the  wrong; 

If  every  devious  step  thus  trod, 

Still  led  thee  farther  from  the  road  ; 

Dread  thou  to  speak  presumptuous  doom 
On  noble  Marmion’s  lowly  tomb ; 


But  say,  ” He  died  a gallant  knktit. 

With  sword  in  hand,  for  England's  right." 
XXXVIII. 

1 do  not  rhyme  to  that  dull  elf^ 

Who  eannot  image  to  himself, 

That  all  through  Flodden’a  dismal  night, 
Wilton  was  foremost  in  the  fight ; 

That,  when  brave  Surreys  steed  was  slain, 
’Twos  Wilton  mounted  him  again ; 

’Twas  Wilton’s  brand  that  deepest  hewed, T 
Amid  the  spearmen’s  stubborn  wood : 
Unnamed  by  HoIIinshod  or  Hall, 

He  was  the  living  soul  of  all ; 

That,  after  fight,  his  faith  made  plain, 

He  won  his  rank  nnd  lands  again ; 

And  charged  his  old  paternal  shield 
With  bearings  won  on  Flodden  field.— 

Nor  sing  I to  that  simple  maid. 

To  whom  it  must  in  terms  be  said. 

That  King  and  kinsmen  did  agree, 

To  bless  fair  Clara’s  constancy ; 

Who  cannot,  unless  I relate, 

Paint  to  her  mind  the  bridal’s  state; 

That  Wolsey’s  voice  the  blessing  spoke. 
More,  Sands,  and  Uonny,  pas.sed  the  joke; 
That  bhilTKing  Hal  the  curtain  drew, 

And  Catherine’s  hand  the  stocking  threw: 
And  afterw'ards,  for  many  a day. 

That  it  was  held  enough  to  say. 

In  blessing  to  a wedded  pair, 

"Love  they  like  Wilton  and  like  Clare  I” 

L’ENVOY. 

TO  THE  REAPER. 

Why  then  a final  note  prolong. 

Or  lengthen  out  a closing  song. 

Unless  to  bid  the  gentles  speed. 

Who  long  have  listed  to  my  rede?— •* 

To  statesmen  grave,  if  such  may  deign, 

To  read  the  niinstriTS  idle  strain, 

Sound  head,  clean  hand,  and  pierdngwit, 
And  patriotic  heartens  Ptrr ! 

A garland  for  the  hero’s  crest. 

And  twined  by  her  he  loves  the  best ; 

To  every  lovely  lady  bright, 

What  can  I wish  but  faithful  knight? 

To  every  faithful  lover  too. 

What  can  I wish  but  lady  true  ? 

And  knowledge  to  the  studious  sage; 

And  pillow  to  the  head  of  age. 

To  thee,  dear  schoolboy,  whom  my  lay 
Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play. 

Light  task,  and  me^  holiday ! 

To  all,  to  each,  a fair  good  night, 

And  pleasing  dreams,  and  slumbers  light  !t+ 


* Thii  *tortn  uf  catbpilml,  which  had  irarrisoncd 

on  the  part  of  the  Ktne,  took  placo  io  the  Qreat  Civil  War.  l.oni 
Brook,  who,  with  .Sir  .lohn  C^itl,  eomtuMsiM  the  'vus 

•hot  with  a miniki'l-li’tll  thtuuith  the  vtor  of  hk  twtinet  The 
rvraliiita  remarked,  thnl  Iw  wn*  killed  by  a shot  feed  fmn  Pi. 
Chad'a  Cathcdrul,  aitd  upon  .Si.  day.  sod  received  liis 

death'wound  in  the  very  eye  with  which.  had  ••id,  be  imjwl 
to  •01!  the  min  of  nil  the  cttheilmli  Id  Rndantt  Tlte  nminiifi- 
cent  church  in  (jiKHiiim  nufe-rtvl  nmollrupmitlik.and  otlter  ocon- 
•lonH ; the  principul  spire  boinf  ndtUMi  hythc  tiro  off  bo  feiocors. 

I [“A  corpse  is  nflorwanh  cootrnted,  thnt  of  Mannioi,  to 
tho  Cathedral  of  Lichfiohl,  where  « rwignificent  toaab  fe  oreciteil 
to  hia  memory,  ani]  nvmm  8»  iostitukd  for  the  pmm  rf  his 
•oul  i hut,  hr  an  mhnirnfdy  imaifioo!!  act  td'  poetical  josticn,  we 
ar«  informed  that  a iie:i-.iLiii*c  body  wm  hcoeath  that 

costly  monument,  while  the  bansMy  Raroii  biin»eJf  wtw  twiiod 
like  a vnlcar  corpse,  cm  the  simi  cm  wfeeh  Jw  tfied.**— .Ifewr/jiy 
JRevfeut.l 

1 [M8.— “Tboy  duf  his  bed  e'en  where  he 

1|M8  — **  But  yet  lohfr'  the  little  hill.”] 

IMS.—”  If  thou  should'sl  finii  tiuH  hith;  tomb. 

Beware  to  sjK>ak  u hasty  diMim.”] 

IT  [MS. — **  Ho  hnrdoat  press'd  llic  Scottish  ring: 

'Twaa  thought  that  be  .stmrk  down  the  Kinf.*'] 
Used  (onorally  for  laU,  or  ditcoume. 

♦♦  1‘*  We  nave  dwelt  longer  on  the  iK-niitios  ninl  defect*  of  this 
poem,  tham  we  are  afraid,  will  Iw  at.'reeulile  either  to  tlie  partial 
Of  the  indinerent ; not  only  beentwe  we  look  uiam  it  as  a niisHii- 
plioation,  in  some  deirree,  of  very  exlraorclinary  taient*,  but  bc- 
we  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the  rouiKlntion  of  a new 
■chool,  which  may  hereallcr  occasion  no  liiile  annoyance  both  to 
W •od  to  tlw  public.  Mr.  8eoU  has  hitlierto  filM  the  whole 
•tafo  ramaotf ; and  the  very  splendour  of  his  success  has  proba- 


' Sly  operatad.  as  yet,  ratlit;f  to  toer,  than  to  enrnurace  Ik 
of  rivtth  and  toiftatoot ; btrt  if;  by  tte  Iwjlp  H"'  .5""^ 
hi.'i  poem,  be  success  m sfexmitas  the  verdict  (4  tk 


I m.'i  poem 
ftivoar  of 
tai-te 


nm>  depeoa  upon  mvjuf  «.s  ma»y  cswytsi-  »» 

.^chiller,  and  upon  bloating  the  fotirwer  of  « 
fiilbolic  tKjMiril  clmrch  ti*r  whicli,  fe  (•pile  of  all  “'a 
thin-  will  prefeahtvba  »o  cur#,  but  in  th®extiftvas»iifi’0‘ 
and  fewest  of  its  tolfewas.  U is  ll»  tld#  n asofi  that  we 
to  be  our  duty  to  make  out!  strmip  tdRirt  to  Urimr  bnek  os'ytwu'^ 
ife  of  tfei  heo'sy  to  the  wtolcsomo  creed  of  lii«  ‘“••f"'’?'-’'*' 
stop  the  umtirerflkm  tefcMpe  it  desperate  atw 

by  pewtadioe  (he  fender  to  totom  to  his  duty  n«d  „ 

We  adtnue  Mr.  Seen'-s  genh»  as  ihitch  ns  any  "f  *how  wk  "Pf 
be  mkflW  by  its  pervmioii  j and,  Kka  tin*  ctirnio  aitd  Ik 
in  Iton  Quixoto,  wtmoit  the  il.Hy  when  .a  frenflenian  ™ suni  - 
dowinents  vviw  cotmpted  by  tho  wicked  tales  ol  hniBhi-et'*“  ' 
and  enchantment. dEvyiiisY.J 
[“  We  do  tint  feillcr  ourselves  that  Mr.  .Scott  will  W , 
•dvicothftt  ttltentioo  which  lie  has  relci.'Cil  to  fe 

Mr.  Ersikino ; felt  it  is  po.«Kiljfe  tliai  his  own  p«d  »en*®  ^ 

tixue  tawiade  him  not  to  ntmnthui  his  lovcil  bury 
Vince  over  which  we  ivt«h  him  a Ions  and 
ment,H)«lto  eoinhnie  Us*  charm*  of  wtjn 

of  wild  ttml  nHiitmiir  tinlion.  As  tJic  fiwi  hiepfe  Ih's  ^ 
eod,  we  W'OuUJ  fe'i;  hmi  to  ti  fleet  that  hts 
!<«ar  linn  out  in  tramfernne  tim  hs«e  and  sfeinhns  .-i 

to  ti  I'oem  of  consiilrruhle  leneili,  nnd  iif  rniiiplicahHi 
ilw  preseol  It  iso  very  cost/  ihina  to  write  fi'«  u 

pfws.  fl/ife  in  nmi : but  .Mr.  SooU  needs  not  to  w ^ 
that  five  tomdred  wmos  wriuen  on  one  Ibot.IiaTC  * 
chance  for  immortBbty.*^Afortf/ii}iilaafeW.l-  ^ 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE 


Avmtb0(ucc««  of  “ Marmion,”  I folt  inclined  to  exclaim 
»ith  in  U»  '*  Odyaaejr"— 

Orrot  foviff  aeOXof  aaarof  CKrtrtXetrrai. 

Xw  oprx  evoTot'  oXXot', 

Odjra.  X‘  !•  *■ 

"One  TentuTooa  rniuo  my  han<l  ha*  won  to-day— 

Anodter,  failantj,  yet  remain*  to  play.” 

TbeaiKicnt  mannen.  the  habit*  and  ru*tuma  of  the  al)oripnal 
nee  by  whom  the  Highland*  of  Scotland  were  inhaliited.  ImcI 
da-ai*  aiMored  to  me  peculiarir  adanted  to  ixioby.  The 
chai^  in  their  mannen,  too,  had  taken  place  almoat  within  my 
ii«n  time,  or  at  leant  I had  learned  many  twrticulani  cinceminir 
(hr  ancient  ftate  of  the  Hijihlanda  from  the  old  rnen  of  the  lout 
r-oeration.  I had  alway*  tliouxht  tlie  oki  Scottinh  Gael  highly 
ada;4ed  (w  poetical  comtioaition.  Tlie  feud*,  and  political  di*- 
iciaaiii*,  which,  half  a century  earlier,  would  have  rcndereil  the 
ncha  tad  wealthier  part  of  the  kingdom  indi*po««rd  to  couiiti*- 
aoBce  a poem,  the  nee  no  of  which  wa*  laid  iii  the  Hi^and*, 
Ttnnowtunk  in  the  gencrou*  comiraiuion  which  the  Engli*h, 
anre  than  anyother  nation,  feel  for  the  minfortiinc*  of  an  hon- 
,-*inble  fee.  The  Poem*  of  Oi«ian  had,  by  their  poiailarity,  «iif- 
ttrimtly  (twwn.  that  if  writings  on  Highland  mibject*  were  rjuali- 
M to  inbrrcft  the  reader,  more  national  nrejudici;*  wem,  in  the 
praenl  doy,  venr  unlikely  to  interfere  with  tlieir  *ucce*i. 

I lad  alao  rean  a great  ileal,  seen  much,  and  heard  more,  of 
that  romantic  country,  where  I wn*  in  the  habit  of  tpemling  *ome 
tine  erffj  autumn ; and  the  *c,enery  of  Loch  Katrine  wo*  con- 
Bected  with  the  recollection  of  many  a dear  frieml  and  merry 
cipedttKin  of  fonm'r  day*.  Thi*  poem,  the  action  of  which  lav 
tn  >sf  •cenca  to  beautiful,  and  «o  deeply  imprinted  on  rsy  recof- 
!>'ctioaa.  was  a labour  of  love,  and  it  wa*  no  Iimr  so  to  recall  tlm 
^noen  and  incidents  introduced.  The  frequent  curtom  of 
Janw*  IV.,  and  particularly  of  Jame*  V.,  to  walk  timiugh  their 
togdoai  in  disguise,  afforded  mo  tho  hint  of  an  inridont,  which 
Kver  fail*  to  be  interesting  if  managed  with  tho  ilightost  addrea* 
wdexteiily. 

I may  oowconfm,  however,  that  the  employment,  though  at- 
t-oded  with  great  picature,  wa*  not  without  it*  doubt.*  and  nnxie- 
tes.  A faidy.  to  whom  I was  nearly  related,  ami  with  wliom  I 
iTrd.  during  her  whole  life,  on  the  mo*t  brotherly  term*  of  affec- 
!m,  was  residing  with  mo  at  the  time  wlien  the  work  wn*  in 
instieu.  ai>d  used  to  ask  me,  what  I could  postihly  do  to  rise  so 
■vly  in  the  morning,  (that  happening  to  bo  the  most  convenient 
trae  to  me  for  composition.)  At  lost  I told  her  the  subject  of  my 
laditation*  ; and  I can  never  forget  the  anxiety  and  affection  ex- 
wsred  in  h«v  reply.  ” Do  not  be  so  rash,”  she  said,  my  dearest 
nnsuL*  You  are  already  popular — more  so,  perhaps,  than  you 
j'urself  will  believe,  or  than  even  I,  or  other  partial  friend*,  can 
hiHy  allow  to  vour  merit  You  stand  high  -do  not  rashly  at- 
bmpt  to  climb  higher,  and  incur  tlie  risk  of  a fall ; for.  iletiend 
•pan  it.  a favourite  will  not  bo  pormittcii  oven  to  stumble  with 
oponity.”  t replied  to  this  afrectionate  expostulation  in  tlie 
»<»d*  of  Montrose— 

*'  He  cither  fear*  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  hi*  desert*  are  small. 

Who  dare*  not  put  it  to  tho  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all." 

,‘‘If  I fcil."  I said,  for  tho  dialogue  is  strong  in  my  recollection, 
*i(H  a sign  that  I ought  never  to  have  succeeiled,  and  I will 
vntc  prose  for  life:  you  shall  see  no  change  in  my  temper,  nor 
*>U  I eat  a single  meal  tho  worse.  Rut  if  I succeed. 

Dp  with  the  bonnio  blue  bonnet, 

Tbe  dirk,  and  llie  feather,  and  a’  I” 

Afterwards  I showed  mv  affectionate  and  an.xioua  critic  the 
m canto  of  tbe  poem,  which  reconciled  her  to  my  imprudence, 
'^'nrrthek-ss,  although  I answered  thus  confidently,  with  the  ob- 
"io»ey  often  said  to  lie  prewr  to  those  who  lujar  my  surname,  t 
'•'inowledge  that  my  cunfidonce  wa*  e.onsidembl^  slmken  by  tho 
viming  of  her  excellent  taste  and  unbiassed  friendship.  Nur  ' 
*u|inoeh  comforted  hy  her  retractation  of  the  unfnvoiirablo  I 
^i^paeriL  when  I recollectwl  how  likely  a natural  partiality  I 
"xiloenect  that  change  of  opinion.  In  such  coses,  affection 
^ bka  a light  on  tho  canvass,  improves  any  fnvourahin  tints 
'■Wk  it  fiirmcrly  exhibited,  and  llirows  its  defects  into  the 

.,1  icmember  that  about  the  same  time  a friend  startnl  in  to 
b«re  up  my  hope,”  like  the  “ *|M>rtamun  with  hi*  cutty  gun.” 

■P  tik  old  song.  He  was  bred  a farmer,  but  a man  of  powerful 
®J«tajiding.  natural  good  taste,  and  warm  poetical  feeling, 
P^tlr  rnropetent  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  imperfect  or  irro- 
"jhrcdocation.  Ho  was  a passionate  admirer  of  field-sports, 
*wdi  we  often  pursued  together. 

/ fly  briy  with  whom  Kr  Walter  ttoou  beU  this  convenatlan,  arat,  no 
ha  toirt.  Mini  ChrMian  Rulberfonl ; there  waa  no  other  remale  rela- 
*^«aad  vhm  ibii  Inuodaetion  wai  wntten,  whom  I caji  tuppoat  him  to 
conalinl  on  literary  queationa.  Lady  Capulet,  on  arring  the  corntr 
" TOk.  eirUinw,— 

" Trbah,  loy  eooSn  I nb  tr  child  I”) 


As  this  friend  happened  to  dine  with  roe  at  Ashesteil  one  day, 
I took  the  upwrtunity  of  reading  to  him  the  first  canto  of  " The 
Laily  of  the  Lake,"  in  onler  to  ascertain  tho  eflbct  the  poem 
wa*  likely  to  produce  upon  a person  who  wa*  l»ui  too  favourable 
a ri.'prewentative  of  reader*  at  largi*.  It  «,  of  course,  to  In;  aup- 
iKMeil.  that  I (Icterminei!  rather  to  guide  my  opinion  hy  what  my 
mend  might  appear  to  feel,  than  hy  what  ho  might  tliink  fit  to 
say.  Hi*  ifception  of  my  recitation,  or  prelection,  wa*  rather 
singtilar.  He  placetl  hi*  hand  across  hi*  brow,  and  listened  with 
gri‘a(  attention  through  the  wliolc  account  of  ilio  stag  hunt,  till 
(lie  dogs  threw  themselves  into  tho  lake  to  follow  their  rniisler, 
who  embarks  with  Ellen  Douglas.  Ho  then  started  up  with  a 
sudden  exclamation,  struck  hi*  hand  on  the  table,  and  dcclareil, 
in  a voice  of  censure  calculated  fur  the  occasion,  that  the  dogs 
must  have  been  totally  ruined  by  lieing  |)crmittcd  to  take  tlie 
water  after  such  a severe  chase.  I own  I wo*  much  eiicouragi-d 
by  the  specie*  of  reverie  which  liad  j>o«iie**ed  so  zealous  a follower 
of  tho  s|Nirts  of  the  ancient  Nimrotl.  who  liad  been  completely  sur- 
iwised  out  of  all  douhls  of  the  reality  of  tlie  tale.  Another  of 
his  remarks  gave  me  Ics*  pleasure.  Ho  detectoil  the  identity  of 
the  King  with  thi!  wanik;nng  knight,  Pitz-James,  wlien  he  wind* 
hi*  iMigle  to  summon  his  atlentinnt*.  He  was  proliobly  thinking 
of  the  lively,  Imt  somewhat  licentious,  old  liallud,  in  wliich  tho 
denouement  of  a royal  intrigue  takes  place  as  follows  : — 

" Ho  took  a bugle  frae  his  siile. 

Ho  blew  both  loud  and  shrill, 

And  fuur-nnd-twenly  belted  knights 
Came  skipping  ower  the  hill ; 

Then  he  took  out  a little  knife. 

Let  a*  his  diiitilie*  fa', 

And  he  was  the  bra  west  gentleman 
That  was  amang  them  a*. 

And  we’ll  go  no  more  n roving,”  &c. 

This  discovery,  as  Mr.  Pepy*  sap  of  tho  rent  in  his  camlet 
cloak,  wa.*  Imt  a trifle,  yet  it  troubled  me  : and  I was  at  a gor*! 
deal  of  pains  to  cflaec  anv  mark*  hjr  which  I thought  my  secret 
could  bo  traccil  Irefont  the  eoneliuion.  when  I ndied  on  it  with 
the  same  hope  of  producing  etri>ct,  with  which  the  Irish  |MMt- 
boy  is  said  to  reserve  a '*  trot  for  iltc  avenue.” 

I took  uncommon  imins  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  thi*  story.  I recollect,  in  imrticnlnr.  that  to  as- 
certain whether  I was  telling  a prohahlc  talc,  I went  into  Perth- 
shire, to  see  whether  King  Jome*  ronid  .actually  liave  lidtliui 
from  the  Imnks  of  Loch  Venniichar  to  Htirling  Castle  within  the 
time  supposoil  in  the  Poem,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  satisfy  my- 
self that  i*  wn*  quite  practicable. 

After  a con*idcrnhle  delay,  ■’  The  Lady  of  the  Lake”  ap|H>arcd 
in  June.  19in  ; and  its  sucr.4-as  was  eorl.'iinly  so  extraonlinar^  a* 
to  induce  me  for  the  moment  to  conclude  that  I hml  at  Inst  fixed 
a nail  in  tl»e  proverbially  inconstant  whi>el  of  Porturio.  wltoso 
stability  in  Irehalf  of  an  individual  who  had  so  boldly  eoiirteil 
her  fiivour*  for  thme  sureessive  times  had  not  a*  yet  b«>en  shaken. 

I had  ntiairHHl.  perhni>*.  that  degree  of  public  reputation  at  which 
pnideneq,  or  eertainly  timidity,  would  have  made  a Imit,  and 
discontinued  efliirt*  hy  which  I was  far  more  likely  to  dimiiii*h 
iny  fame  than  to  inemnse  it.  But.  ns  the  celehnitcti  John  Wilkes 
is  said  to  have  cxplninwl  to  his  late  .Majesty,  that  lie  himself, 
amiil  hi*  full  tide  of  iropulnrily,  wa*  never  a Wilkite,  so  I can. 
with  hoiuxt  truth,  i xeiiliwto  myself  from  having  lieen  at  any 
time  a partisan  of  my  own  poetry,  even  when  it  was  in  the 
highest  rashion  with  the  million.  It  must  not  Ih<  supposml,  tliat 
I was  either  so  iingratertil.  or  so  snpernliuniiantly  candid,  as  to 
despise  or  srom  the  value  of  those  wlio*e  voire  had  elevated  me 
so  much  higher  than  my  own  opinion  told  me  1 deserved.  I felt, 
on  the  contrary,  the  more  grateful  to  the  public,  Oji  receiving  that 
from  partiality  to  me,  which  I could  not  have  claimed  from  merit ; 
and  I endenvonred  to  deserve  the  partiality,  hy  continuing  such 
exertion*  ns  I was  enpniile  of  fiir  their  ninusemonf. 

It  may  be  that  I diil  not,  in  thi*  continued  course  of  scriMiling, 
consult  either  the  iniett-st  of  the  ptihlic  or  my  own.  But  the 
fiirmer  had  eflbetual  means  of  defending  themselves,  and  rotild, 
by  tlsur  coldness,  suflieiently  clieek  any  niniroach  to  intnision  ; 
and  for  myself.  I hail  tiow  for  several  year*  dedicated  iny  hnuni 
so  much  to  literary  labour,  that  I should  have  felt  difliculty  in 
emidoying  myself  otherwise ; and  so.  like  Doglierry.  I cenemustv 
bestowed  nil  iny  tediniisnrs*  on  the  pnhlie.  comforting  inytudf 
w'ith  the  refleetinn,  that  if  (Ntsterity  should  think  ino  undeserving 
of  tint  faviiiir  with  which  I was  regardoil  hy  mv  rontemporaries, 

" they  could  not  hut  say  I A/id  the  crown,"  and  had  enjoyed  for 
a time  that  popiilnrity  which  is  so  much  coveted. 

I ronrciveil,  liowever,  that  I held  the  distinguished  situation  I 
Imd  olitainnil.  however  unworthijy,  rather  like  the  champion  of 
pugilism,^  on  the  condition  of  being  always  ready  to  slmw  proofs 
of  my  skill,  than  in  the  manner  of  tlie  champion  of  chivalry,  who 
peribniiii  hi*  duties  only  on  rare  and  solemn  occaskms.  I was 

‘ (“  In  twice  five  yean  the  ‘ gmit»»l  tiring  poet,’ 

Lika  to  the  champion  in  the  flity  ring, 

It  eallrd  on  to  tapport  hi*  claim,  or  thuw  It, 

Although  'til  sn  imaginary  thing,”  Ac. 

Don  Juan,  osalo  si  st  55.) 
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in  uiijr  cafjcconsf  ions  flint  I could  not  long  h«lJ  b Riftmfion  wliirh 
Ihf!  rapricp,  raflii-r  than  the  indfmfint,  of  thr  public,  had  tie- 
mlowril  u|K>n  nil*,  and  iirefmM  Ik'uik  do^iriwl  «>f  my  iirtv,cflcur.« 
by  sonio  more  wortJiy  rivnl,  to  »iiikjiiK  into  contempt  for  my  in- 
ilolrnre,  Bitcl  loMiir  my  rc|iut*tinn  by  what  Scottish  luwvern  call 
the  wro/ice  jvfScrlpHan.  Acconlin{;|y,  thou  wlio  choost;  to 
|f.nk  lit  tho  TnlroiUiGtiun  ,to  JUikeby,  iti  tho  prcscni  edition,  \vill 
>10  Rbln  to  trim*  ttic  hUum  by  M hich  I dueliiiiii  eh  ft  iKMt  to  6iptre 
ns  n imvelirt  ; uh  tbt>  litLlliid  rayn.  Uucen  Elcaiiur  smik  nt  Cliax- 
inp-CrtiKs  to  riHo  aaoin  at  Queonhithc. 

It  only  rrmEinB  for  me  to  say,  thut,  during  my  sliort  pre  nra- 
nence  of  (MiiiiiJiiriiy.  I fniilifully  otiNcn'<)(ltlieruli:i<  of  moderation 
which  1 had  rtsolviai  to  follow  Inifurc  I liepaii  my  course  as  a 
iimii  of  IcttefH.  if  a man  is  Hciemiincd  to  make  a noise  in  tho 
world,  ha  is  as  sure  to  encounter  nhuao  and  ridicule,  as  he  who 
allopH  furiously  tiiroucliu  villnae  must  reckon  on  iKuiig  followed 
y llin  nira  in  full  cry,  Ex|M>rienced  iwrtons  know-,  timl  in 
stretching  to  flog  the  latter,  tho  rider  is  very  apt  to  catch  a bad 


Cill ; nor  is  an  attempt  to  chastise  a maJignant  entie  attended 
with  less  danger  to  the  author.  On  this  pnnoipie,  1 let  parody 
burle<uiue,  and  squibs,  6nd  their  own  level;  and  while  the  latta 
hissed  most  fiercely,  1 was  cautious  never  to  catch  them  up,  as 
schoolboys  do,  to  throw  them  back  against  the  naughty  boy  who 
fired  them  ofT  wisely  rcmemberirig  that  they  are,  in  snefa  caaes. 
apt  to  explode  in  tho  handling.  Let  mo  add,  that  my  reign* 
(since  Dyron  has  so  called  it)  was  marked  some  instances  of 
good-naturo  as  well  as  patience.  1 never  refused  a literary  per- 
son of  merit  such  urvtces  in  smoothing  his  sniy  to  the  public  as 
were  in  my  nowor:  and  I had  the  advantage,  rather  an  uncom- 
mon imo  with  our  irritable  race,  to  enjoy  general  favour,  without 
incurring  permanent  ill- will,  so  far  as  is  known  to  me.  among 
any  of  my  contemporaries. 

w.a. 

Abbotsford.  1830. 

[*'  ffir  "WslUr  tdgiiM  beforr  me,”  Ac. 

Don  Juan,  cuto  xk  W St] 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  K«De  of  the  follot^nng  poem  is  laid  chiefly 
Ib  the  Ticinity  of  Lpch-Katnnc,  in  the  VVestern 
K^inds  of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  action  in* 
dues  six  days,  and  the  transactions  of  each  day 
«c^T&  canto.* 


CANTO  FIRST 

THE  CHAfiB. 

Hurofthe  North ! that  mouldering  long  hast  hung 
Oo  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  Killnn’s  spring, 
lod  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  miinbers  flung, t 
TilaiTious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 

Sufiin"  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 
pmiitftrcl  harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep? 

' Xid  rMtiing  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep, 
KorW  a wamor  smile,  nor  teach  a maid  to  weep  ? 

Sot  ihna,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledon, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd, 

Wfitn  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

•irouied  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud, 
it  according  pause,  was  hoard  uloiidt 
Thine  ardent  sy’mphony  sublime  and  high  I 
rw  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  bowed ; 
rorati|l  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Wu  knighthood’s  dauntless  deed  and  beauty’s 
matchless  eye. 

Ov^once  more ! how  rude  soe’er  the  hand 
' laWTentarea  o’er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 

once  more ! iho’  scarce  my  skill  command, 
«®e  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay  : 


Though  harsh  and  faint  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And all  unworthy  of  toy  nobler  strain, 

Yet.  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  swav, 

The  ^zard  note  has  not  been  touched  in  vain.^ 
Then  silent  be  no  more ! Enchantress,  wake  again  I 

I. 

The  Stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan’s  rill, 

And  dcra  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenariney’s  hazel  shade : 

But  when  the  sun  his, beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich’s  head, 

The  deeu-mouthed  blood-hound’s  heavy  bay 
Resounded  up  the  rocky  way,§ 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne. 

Were  heaitlthc  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

II. 

As  chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

**  To  arms  ! the  foemen  storm  the  wall,”— 

The  antlered  monarch  of  the  wa.«<te 
Sprung  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 

But,  e^er  his  fleet  career  he  took. 

The  dew  drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 

Toss«l  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky 
A moment  gazed  adowm  the  dale, 

A moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 

A moment  listened  to  the  cry. 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared. 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared, 

.4nd,  strctcliinc  forward  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var.ll 

III. 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack; 

Rock,  glen,  and  cavern  paid  them  back ; 


. r -Vcm.  we  ihink.  ha*  the  analcMnr  lx*twe«n  poetry  and, 
bMB  more  itnkinriy  exeroplified  than  in  the  writuuoi  of 
w e^ery  Uiina  wiili  a pninter’ii  eye.  Whatever 

has  a charact<»r  <»l‘ indmiioalily,  and  U <lrawn  wiMi 
!?i«***T  tad  miimtencas  of  dbtcrimination,  which  wo  aro  not 
to  expect  from  vetfael  description.  Much  of  this,  no 
Koniiu  ; h»r  there  n a quick  and  conum'lwn- 
M diseemnwnt.  an  intensity  and  kiHinncsH  of  olwer- 
n thnort  intuitive  fiance,  which  nature  alone  can  (rive. 
«wh«ch  her  fuvouritu  are  eiiahled  to  tlwcoyer 
gwpL-ue  ifiifereoctw . wherv  ilic  eye  oi'dulnes*  jicwi  nolliinjt 
!S^jWto>ty ; hot  tnoMdliimcoLio  mtiid  lie  n-frinnl  lo  dwriidino 
The  liveliest  fancy  ran  only  rnit  tiirtli  l(i«Wf  im- 
are fJready  stored  up  in  the  m<‘mory ; nml  all  thiii  in- 
^XAiioMto  umte  thrae  into  mw  conihination.v,  which 
Ivar  ^ofoMcd  and  itJ-defined.  if  the  imprcsjiinnit  oritrinally 
“T  tw  senoe*  were  delicient  in  Btrcnyth  ami  dmiinctncM. 
Mr.  Scott  uaudily  delineates  those  olijects  with 
JT-  **  wHaelly  faiuiiiar,  tliat  hi^  touch  i*  so  cosy,  correct, 
yyatot  The  locks,  tlw*  mvines,  anti  the  torrent vvhich 
sM  ao*  the  impctfcct  sketcltcs  of  a ImrriwI  traveller, 
MbAos  of  a rrsHient  artiit,  ddilKTatrly  ilrn  wu  from 
l*.utU  sf view  i each  ha«  its  true  slui|>*-  and  position  ; it « 

. It  has  ita  nasw  by  which  ilie  *(xxtt,tnr  is  tnviteil  to  ex- 
qactisess  of  ibe  rafomUanre.  Tbo  fkure.r  which 
S ivL  brndseapo  arc  pntitied  with  the  eumn  nde- 

^Salvator  Rosa,  they  arc  iierfcctly  npproiiriatc 
00  srkicb  tbey  stand.  The  iKihlncss  oj"  feature,  Ute 
^?***»1  egnqsirtT'ass  of  form,  the  wi!dm*«i  of  air,  iiikI  the 
J2J*^«Ctitodeof  theso  mountaincorv,  are  at  coni'cniol 
Hitalaads.  as  the  liircli  and  the  pine  wltic.li  darken 
2J5*  *l^*idps  wbich  frioipni  their  lakes,  or  tlie  lu  aih  w hich 
^^fi*on,"~-Qwtrterlv  Review.  May,  IStO. 

to  Jit.  Scott’s  genius  that  he  has  liccti  ahle  to 
liSfeSe  so  daspljr  with  this  thinl  prcscniineiit  «>f  the 
inwsirooi  cannot  help  thinking,  that  lioth 

^^2^,^^JPtUifaitioa  would  have  hccii  greater,  if  lie  Itad 
cooat^toly,  and  actually  given  ua  a true 
its dtsaerr  and  aceonipanimcnts  in  a corres- 
•WErtioB.  0«di  a suhiect,  wo  are  persuadod, 
^MkcapaUfelgi,  and  only  wants  to  be  introduced  to 


public  notice  by  such  a hand  as  Mr.  Scott'in  to  make  a still  more 
poworful  impression  than  Iw  has  alrcatly  effected  by  the  resurroc- 
tion  *if  the  talcs  of  nimnneo.  There  are  few  nonuns,  we  believe, 
of  any  degree  of  itoctiral  susccpiibtlity,  wlio  liavc  wandered 
among  the  secluded  valleys  of  iho  Higblands,  and  ctmtcmplated 
tlw  singular  people  by  whom  Uier  ore  still  lenantod  -with  iheh 
kivc  of  music  iiniltif  song-their  hardy  and  uregulur  Itfo,  so  un- 
iiko  tile  unvarying  toils  of  llic  doxoii  mechanic— their  devotion  to 
thi'ir  cJiicfk— tlieir  wild  and  lolly  traditions— tlieir  national  enthu- 
siasm—the  melancholy  grandeur  of  the  scenes  they  inliabit— and 
tlx*  multiplied  superstitions  which  still  linger  among  them— with- 
out I^Uug,  that  llwro  is  no  existing  triple  so  well  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  imotry,  or  so  capoblu  uf  furnishing  tho  uocasiont  of 
new  and  striking  inventions.  ^ . „ „ , ^ . 

••  H>  arc  pertvaded,  that  if  Mr.  Seott'v  powerful  and  era*- 
live  freniut  were  to  be  turned  in  ftood  eamett  to.  tuch  iiHtljeet, 
eomeihing  might  be  produced  ttill  more  fmpresvfva  and  ori- 

K'  than  even  thin  age  hat  yet  wHneated.’'~lKeVBtSt,  Eldin 
Review,  No.  xvi.  for  i8io.] 


♦ IMS.— "And  on  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 

Till  envious  ivy,  with  her  verdant  ring. 

Mantled  and  miifBt»*l  each  inolotlious  string,— 

O WUard  Harp,  still  must  thine  uccenU  sleep t”] 

J IMS.—"  At  each  according  pause  thou  spokest  aloud 
Thine  anient  sympaUiy.”! 

% IMS.— "Tho  bloodhound’s  notes  of  heavy  base 

RcMundcd  lioareely  up  the  poss."l  „ . v 

5 Ua-var,  as  tho  name  is  pronounced,  or  mote  properly 
mor,  IS  a mountain  to  the  nortli-en.»i  of  tho  village  of  Cayeodar 
in  Menteith,  deriving  its  nomc,  which  signifies  tho  great  «n,  or 
cavcm,  from  a sort  of  retreat  among  the  rocks  on  thnsoutli  side, 
sasl.  by  tradition,  lo  have  been  the  aloile  of  a giant.  In  latiar 
Umc.v,  it  was  tlw  rafugc  of  robbew  and  banditti,  who  txiva  be« 
only  extirpated  within  these  forty  or  fifly  years.  St^tly  apeak- 
ing,  tliii  itrongbold  is  not  a cave,  as  tlio  nanjo  wouU  imply,  but  a 
tort  of  small  enclosure,  or  recew,  surrounded  mth  largo  rocks, 
and  open  above  head.  It  may  have  lA>en  onfinally  designed  as  a 
toil  for  deer,  who  might  get  in  from  tlio  outside,  but  wtsild  fiM  it 
di^ult  to  relurn.  This  opinion  prevails  wonf  toe  old  rqxHti- 
meti  and  deer-stalkcni  in  the  neigtmoufhood. 
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To  many  a mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  response. 

A hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong, 

Clattered  a hundred  steeds  along, 

Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 

A hundred  voices  joined  the  shout : 

With  hark  and  whoop,  and  wild  halloo, 

No  rest  Benvoirlich’s  echoes  knew,* 

Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe. 

Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe, 

The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 

Cast  on  the  rout  a wondering  eye. 

Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 

Faint  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Returned  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 

And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 

On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hill. 

IV. 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 

And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  ’tis  told, 

A giant  made  his  den  of  old : 

For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won. 

High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun. 

And  many  a gallant,  staved  per  force. 

Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse ; 

And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near; 

So  shrewdlv.  on  the  mountain  sid^ 

Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

V. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now, 

Upon  the  mountain’s  southern  brow. 

Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 

The  varied  realms  of  fair  Mcnteith. 

With  anxious  eye  he  wandered  o’er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 

And  pondered  refuge  from  his  toil. 

By  far  Lochardt  or  Aberfoyle, 

But  nearer  was  the  copse- wood  gray. 

That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 

* I Bonvuirlirh,  a mountain  in  llto  cluftor  of  tho 

riranipinnn,  nt  il»c  licnd  of  Uk<  valley  of  tl»e  aarry.  n river  which 
i<nnnr<  from  it*  txue.  It  rue*  to  an  elevation  of  33;i0  feet  above 
the  k-vcl  of  tiKJ  K'O.J 

* I"  AIkhiI  a mile  to  the  wMtwnnl  of  tho  inn  of  Aberfoyle, 
Lochnrd  opim*  to  llto  view.  A few  hundred  yant*  to  the  cant  of  it, 
llto  A%-on<low,  which  liad  juit  iMuod  fnun  the  lake,  tiimhh-fl 
it*  water*  over  a lu/u’od  pacipico  of  more  than  UiirU'  feet  in  lM-u;ht, 
fomiina,  in  tho  rainy  *ea*un,  *pwml  verv  maimilicent  cataract*. 

The  lirxt  o|icnui«  of  the  lower  lake,  Inmi  the  ea*t,  i*  uncom- 
monly i»ictiirf*<4uc-  Dirretinir  the  eye  nearly  we*twurd,  Bonlo 
mom  I rainc*  iU  pyramidal  mu*^  in  the  backrrouml.  In  neater 
iKO*j»cct,  vim  have  irentio  eminence*,  covered  with  oak  and 
laich  to  tlw  very  aiimmit ; tlic  hare  rock  Rometime*  pecpinir 
tlirouRh  nmoficRt  tho  clump*.  Immciliately  under  the  eye,  tho 
lower  Inke,  Rtretchinir  out  tmm  narrow  becinninir*,  to  a breadth 
of  about  half  a mile,  U *ecn  in  full  protpccl  On  the  ri^iit,  Ilie 
bank*  are  Ikirtt^  with  extenaivo  oak  wood*,  which  cover  Uie 
mountain  more  tlun  half  way  up 
''  Ad^-ancinf  to  the  wentward,  tho  view  of  tho  lake  i*  hurt  for 
about  n mile.  Tito  upper  Inke,  which  i«  by  for  tlie  moot  cxien- 
uve,  i«  acimmled  (Vnm  the  lower  by  a Rtream  of  about  too  yani* 
in  lonith  Tho  mo«t  advantaimuti*  view  of  the  upper  lake  pre- 
RentR  iiRolf  friim  a ri*inir  erouna  near  it*  lower  extremity,  where  a 
fiwtiwth  *trikca  ofT to  Uie  aoiith.  into  the  wood  that  overhanir* 
till*  coniiectiiiK  atream.  Lookins  we«twar>i,  Denlomond  i*  loen 
in  the  Imek-erniind,  riaing,  at  tlw  diatnnee  of  *ix  mile*,  jn  Uie 
form  of  a lesulor  cone,  it*  «kle*  pmaentiu^  a senile  *Ioik)  to  the 
N.  W,  and  8.  E.  Onthericht  u tlie  lofty  inoiint:>lnof  Benu^rie, 
pinninr  wr*t,  towanl*  the  deep  vale  in  which  Lochcon  lie*  con- 
ceah’d  from  the  eye.  In  tlie  foreeroiind,  Lochtinl  Ptretclie*  out 
to  the  we*t  in  fairest  prmpect  ; it*  Icnirth  three  mile,*,  and  it* 
wendih  a mile  and  a half.  On  tho  ri«ht.  it  iaakirted  with  woo<l*  ; 
Uk-  oorth<>m  and  wr*tem  extremity  of  the  lake  i«  divervified  with 
mendowR,  and  com  fielil*.  awl  farm  bouaet.  On  tlw  loft,  few 
mark*  nfculljvaltoii  are  to  be  seen. 

‘'Karllior  on.  the  traveller  pa*se*  alon«  tho  veraoofthe  lake 
iiniler  a lejlje  of  rpek,  from  thirty  to  fifty  ft-r-t  liijcli ; and.  aland- 
Imc  iiiimediniciv  under  lliia  rock,  lownnU  it*  we«tem  extremity, 
he  ha*  a double  echo,  of  uncommon  ilwijnctneM.  Upon  pni 
mnincinir,  with  a firm  rofee,  a line  often  syllable*,  it  I*  retumwl, 
first  fmm  the  oppo*it«  sidn  of  the  lake : and  when  that  is  finished, 

II  is  rep(*ateii  with  erjiiol  dintinctne**  from  the  wood  on  tlw  cast. 
The  day  inu«t  Iw  porfectlr  calm,  and  tho  lake  an  smooth  a* 
claiM.  fiir  oiherwi»e  no  human  voice  can  he  retumed  from  a di»- 
tance  of  at  least  a ouarter  of  a milo.’*— <5baha.m’s  StetcAes  of 


Pertfuhire,  sd  edit.  p.  iw.  Ac.l 
I IMS.— "Freth  vieimr  with 


■ with  the  Ihouvht  return'd. 

With  flyina  Aoofthe  heath  lie  sxmrn'rl."] 

4 ICamhr/s-morc,  within  aiioai  two  mile*  of  (’nIIcnilcT.  on  the 
•woodm  Iraoka  of  the  Kcltieji  trihutary  of  tho  Teith,  is  the  neat 
of  a mmfly  of  the  name  of  Buchonnn.  whom  Uic  poet  frerRiently 
vtntca  in  lu*  younimr  day*.] 


And  mingled  with  the  pine-trees  blo« 

On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenue. 

Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  returned,! 

With  flying  foot  the  heatn  he  spumra, 

Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 

And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VI. 

’Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o’er. 

As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more,‘f 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair. 

When  rose  Benledi’s  ridge  in  air;ll 
Who  flagged  upon  Bocnastle’s  heath 
Who  shunned  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith,1I 
For  twice,  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o’er. 

Few  were  the  stragglers,  folloHring  far. 

That  reached  the  lake  of  Vennachar 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  'Turk  was  won, ft 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

VII. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel ; 

For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil. 

Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 

While  every  gasp  with  whs  he  drew, 

The  labouring  stag  strained  full  in  view. 

Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert’s  breed, 
Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  spe^t! 
Fast  on  iiis  flying  traces  came. 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 

For  .scarce  a spear’s  length  from  his  haunch. 
Vindictive  toiled  the  blood-hound  stanch; 

Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 

Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 

Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 

Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 

O’er  stock  and  rocK  their  race  they  take. 

VIII. 

Tho  hunter  marked  that  mountain  high. 

The  lone  lake’s  western  boundary, 

IBonlcdi  in  a mai|iiific4.‘nt  mnunlaiii,  380S  feet  in 
«hich  Ixiuml*  tho  hunzon  on  tho  norlh-wwt  from  CaDcnorr. 
Tho  name,  acconiuic  to  Celtic  otymoloyiRt*,  sipnific*  lAe  Motet- 

II  (Two  muuntnin  »trcam«,  the  one  flowing  from  loot 
by  the  inmi  of  Lminy ; tho  oUwr  from  Loch  KaUin*.  by 
Achmy  anil  Loch  Vennachar,  unite  at  Callemlof,  ww  U* 
lliu*  lormcd  thenceforth  take*  tlie  name  of  TeitA.  Hen« 
dc«iini*tion  of  the  territory  of  .Ven/eJ/A.  I 
••  |‘■I*»ell  Wnnachiir,  a beauUful  rxpanteof  wile^of**** 
five  mili'i  in  length,  by  n mile  and  a halun  breadth."— 
t'  I"  About  a mile  above  Loch  Vennochor,  Urn  nppreacn  In^ 
tin?  eo*i)  to  tlw  Brigg,  or  Bridge  of  Turk,  (tlie  »cei»*  « 
doalli  of  a wild  Imar  famou*  m Celtic  tradition,)  le«o» 
summit  ofnn  eminence,  where  th»w  burnt*  npon  tl^  trarrimi 
eye  n sudden  niid  wide  pnnipect  of  the  windinn  of  the  nveruji 
i-Mucs  from  Loch  Achruy,  with  that  *weel  lake  iurif  w 
tlie  fcntly-nillinir  river  punme*  it*  norpentine  coane 
extenrivo  meadow ; at  tlie  wmt  end  of  the  lake,  on  the  ^ 
Aberiiiylo.  m situated  tho  deliglitful  farai  of  Aehrtr,.  tA* 
field,  a denuminatKMi  jusllr  due  to  it,  when  rxmwdotH  me<»i» 
with  tlie  lupired  rock*  and  mountaiit*  which  *urrourrf  iL 
till*  eminence  are  to  be  *een  al*o,  on  the  nfht  liond.  Ibe  eooi*" 
tuGlenfinlas,  ami  in  the  dulanco  B«'nrenne." — GhaHA*  I 
11  '■  The  h’luniLi  which  we  call  8oint  Hubert'*  bound*, 
monly  all  blacke,  yet  ncverthelcsii.  their  race  i* 
tl)c*e  days,  tl*l  wo  fiwl  llwmo  of  all  coloun-  T™* 
hound*  which  tlie  abbot*  of  ,St.  Hubert  haue  alway*  kr^ 
of  their  race  nr  kind,  in  lauiour  or  remembrance  “' ***  *^! 
which  wa*n  hunter  with  H Eualaoa  Wherwiiwn  we  merg" 
clone  that  (by  tlie  nace  of  God)  all  food  hunumim 
tliem  into  jmrndiiMi  To  return  mtn  my  former  p«b|w. 
kind  of  doKce*  Imth  bee  no  dMiiened  Ibioufb  lluj  ”*®*‘*‘^  JJ,,. 
nanlt,  LoroiTio.  Flander*.  and  Bnifoyne.  “'^{C/«r* 

body,  ncuerthelcM  their  lepipr*  are  low  and  abort,  Imcww  ^ 
not  swift,  althonith  lliey  lio  very  tnod  of  semt.  tnmtmf 
which  are  farr\»  *U«fKlod,  fearina  neither  walm  nornam^  ^ 
morocouet  the  clmce*  that  smell,  a*  Ibxe*,  Imre, 
than  other.  Iiecjiuse  they  find  t^'mwHve*  neilherof**^ 
couraae  to  hunt  and  kill  tlie  chace*  iliat  are  ,7vlrte  tJ*»* 

Tlie  likxtdlHMiiids  of  this  colour  prone  rood,  e*pccmtij^ 
are  cole  blacke,  Iwt  I made  no  arcat  accooni  to 
or  to  keepc  the  kimi,  and  yet  I reund  n book  J*  himliuf 
dedicate  to  a prince  of  Lorayne,  which  *eeni™ 
much,  wherein  was  a blasnn  which  the  same  nunier  * 
bluodhoiind,  calM  8ouyllanl,  wluch  wa»  whiled'" 


' My  name  came  first  from  holy  Hubert'* 
Souyllard  my  *lre.  a hound  orainRuIar  rra«- 
iinnn  wo  inav  ntMiiiiio  that  snmo  nfthn  KHW  P*] 


white 


Wlicreupon  we  may  preRiiiiic  that  some  of  lb"  kiJJ*  or 

anmclime*.  but  tliey  are  not  of  tlw  kind  of  jC  fir 

Brmxe*.  which  we  haue  at  tht^  dnyvn/'—TAe  afS® 

nerieor  H tinting,  iranwlated  and  eolkeiedjoej^ 
Sahlemtm  and  (ienitemen.  Lond.  Ifll.  4tm  P-  >*• 
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iod  deemed  the  stag  muet  turn  lo  bay, 

Where  that  huge  rampart  barred  the  way ; 
iJr^y  dorying  in  the  prize, 

Keaaored  hia  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 

For  the  death- wound,  and  deaih-halloo, 
MujCer’d  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew  ;* 

But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared, 

Wih  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared, 

Hie  wily  quarry  shunnea  the  shock, 

And  turned  him  from  the  opposing  rock  ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a darksome  glen, 

Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter’s  ken, 
lo  the  deep  Trosach’st  wildest  nook 
His  soliia^  refuge  took. 

There,  while  close  couched,  the  thicket  shed 
CM  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head, 

He  beard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Save  through  the  hollow  pass  amain, 

Chiding  the  rocks  that  yelled  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came, 

* To  cheer  them  on  the  vanished  name ; 

Bat,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell, 

The  gallant  horse  exhaust^  fell. 

Tbemipatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 

For  the  good  ateerl,  his  labours  o’er, 

Stretched  his  stiff  limbs  to  rise  no  more. 

Tbeo,  touched  with  pity  and  remorse. 

He  sorrowed  o’er  the  expiring  horse : 

“I htde  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I dteked  upon  the  banks  of  Seme, 

That  highland  eagle  e’er  should  fe<^ 

On  thy  fleet  limbs,  iny  matchless  steed; 

Wo  worth  the  chase,  wo  worth  the  day, 

That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  !” 

X. 

Then  through  the  dell  bis  horn  resounds, 
From  rain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 

Back  hmped,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace, 

The  sulky  leaders  of  the  phase; 

Close  to  their  master’s  side  they  pressed, 

With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 

Bat  still  the  am^^le’s  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note. 

The  owl  cts  started  from  their  dream, 

The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream, 

Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast, 

Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast ; 

And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way.t 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 

Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road, 

So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  showed. 


The  western  waws  of  ebbing  day 
Rolled  o’er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 
Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire, 


I 

f 


But  not  a setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below, 

Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Round  many  a rocky  pyramid, 

Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle; 

Round  many  an  insulated  mass, 

The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pas8,§ 

Huge  as  the  low'er  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar’s  plain.H 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Formed  turret,  dome,  or  battlement, 

Or  seemed  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 

Wild  crests  as  pagod  ever  decked, 

Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect. 

Nor  were  these  earth-born  castles  bare, If 
Nor  lacked  they  many  a banner  fair ; 

For,  from  their  shivered  brows  display’d, 
Far  o’er  the  unfathomable  «lade, 

twinkling  with  the  dew'drops  sheen,** 
The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  preen, 

-And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  die^ 
Waved  in  the  west-wind’s  summer  sighs. 


XII. 

Boon  nature  scatter’d,  free  and  wild. 

Each  plant,  or  flower,  the  mouniaims  child.’ 
Here  ^lantine  embalmed  the  air, 

Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there; 

The  primrose  pale,  and  violet  flower, 

Pound  in  each  cliff  a narrow  bower  i 
Pox-glove  and  night  shade,  side  by  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 

Group’d  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 

With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 

Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 

Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 

And,  higher  yet,  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shatter’d  trunk,  and  frefiuent  flung, tt 
Where  seemed  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high. 

His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow’d  sky. 

Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 
Whore  glist’mng  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer’s  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven’s  delicious  blue ; 

So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a fairy  dream. 


XIII. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep, 

Afibrding  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim.tt 
As  served  the  wild  duck’s  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing. 

Tall  rocks  and  tuftm  knolls  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace; 

And  farther  as  the  hunter  strayed, 

Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made 


the«Ux  to  bay,  t}«  aacient  luintcr  htut  the  pe* 

nM  ta«k  of  )(ainf  in  iip«i . aini  killing  or  diiiabliiig  the  doaperato 
At  mlHin  timi**  of  Uie  year  tliu  was  litild  narticulariy 
yteww.  a wound  received  from  a stag's  bom  beioe  loen  deemed 
P**"***;  aod  m<K»»  d.-u)gerous  than  one  frwn  the  tusks  of  a 
U ike  old  tliy  Bte  lestjfit* 

hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  Uiee  to  tl«  bier, 
band  will  boar's  hurt  bed,  therefore  thou  necd'st  not 

Msr.’* 

y*?  tones,  tewevor.  the  task  was  dantcrous,  and  to  be  adsen- 
2?  jJPon  wisely  and  warily,  eiihur  by  getting  ^hind  Ihr  stag 
w was  gazmg  on  the  hnuods.or  by  wati'Jiimr  an  n|i[K>rtu- 
y tsgalwpTOHndly  in  upon  him,arxi  kill  liim  with  the  sw<ird. 
2*  direotiigit  to  this  purpose  in  tlic  Ilnnko  of  Hunling, 
22;  ^Jsosoa  the  historian  has  reconltil  a iiruvidetitiiLl 
■wabeWIhinj  in  this  hazardous  siwrl.  wliili;  a youth  and  fol- 
•wwtf^EariofEMe*. 

^*^*^*«  Ijme,  in  Cheshire,  invited  rny  loni  one 

'■uaer  to  bool  Uie  stags-  Aiul  having  a cieol  stati;  in  rlin.ie, 
y P***r  IWucmen  in  the  pursuit,  the  sUigg  Usik  soylo.  And 
I was  one,  alighbMl,  and  stfKxl  with  swords 

ivjiler. 


t:™.  wiwnw  I was  one,  aiighUMl,  and  stfKxi  wiib 
S’™'” *7* *,**•*  at  him,  at  his  coming  out  of  (lie 

twobeidg  wonderflilly  fipir<'  anrl  rl.inKon-uis,  mmk 
bo  at  him.  But  he  esrapeJ  uh all.  Aik 
tay  auslortuiie  to  be  hindered  of  my  coming  iii’O’  him.  tis 
a ftilo{  which  gave  orrnsion  In  some 
wv;,,|  ?•"  kapw.moa,  to  apeak  as  if  I had  falno  for  feure 
being  told  Btie,  1 left  the  stagg,  and  followed  the  gcuile 


roan  wlio  (firatl  spake  it.  But  I found  him  of  that  cold  temper, 
that  it  soenui  his  words  made  nii  escui^  from  him ; as  by  his 
denial  and  roi>eninnce  it  apix'arcii.  But  this  made  mco  nion* 
violent  in  the  pursuil  of  llie  to  rr^over  my  repuUitiun.  And 

I liainiened  to  be  iho  only  bor»omun  in,  w hen  the  dogs  sett  him 
up  at  hay  ; and  apjiroaching  near  him  on  liuraeliacke,  hn  broke 
through  Uic  dogs,  and  niii  ut  mcc,  and  tore  my  horse's  side  with 
his  horneN,  closn  by  my  thigh.  Then  I quitted  my  horse,  and 

Gew  moa*  cunning,  (for  the  Jogs  bod  set  him  uji  ngninr.)  stealing 
ihind  him  with  niy  sword,  uiul  cut  h»s  hnnistrings ; and  flien 
gut  ujion  his  Itock,  unil  cut  hts  throate  ; which,  as  I was  doing,  tbo 
oomiuiny  r.ninu  in,  and  blamed  my  rashness  for  running  such  a 
harwnl."— Feck's  DfjHdrrata  Curiota.  ii.  -tst. 
t (“  Thn  term  TrotaeJu  signifies  Uic  rouyA or  brUlled  tenito- 

t (.MS.—**  Ami  on  the  hunter  hied  liis  pace. 

To  7iuei  some  commilcs  of  thn  cfuise."] 

( I.MH.— *"  Tlu'  mimic  castles  of  thn  tiass.") 
s ThnTowcrof  Unlicl.— Gciie.sis,  St.  1-9. 

11  IM.S.— **  Nor  were  those  iiughty  bulwarks  bare.’*l  ' 

* • I MS.—**  liright  glistening  w iili  tlic  dewdrops  aboen."] 

»♦  IMS.— “ His  acaihed  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 

W'lieru  seem'd  tho  clifTs  to  meet  on 
His  rugged  amts  athwart  the  sky.  , 

Highest  of  all,  where  w hite  peaks  glanced, 

\Vficro  lipinkling  stroamers  waved  and  danced."] 
It  IMS’  — “ Atlbrdiog scarce  such  breadth  offlood, 

As  served  tn  Oust  the  wild  duck's  brqod."J 


I 
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The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood, 
Emendng  from  entangled  wood,* 
But,  wave-cncircled,  ^emed  to  float. 
Like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still. 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill. 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  bo 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 


XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen, 

No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer’s  ken, 

Unless  he  climb,  with  footing  nice, 

A far  projecting  precipice.t 

The  broom’s  tough  roots  his  ladder  made, 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won. 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun, 

One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch-Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled, t 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  buy. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light, 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  BenvenueS 
Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  conftisedly  hurled, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A wildering  forest  feathered  o’er 
His  ruined  sides  and  summit  hoar.ll 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 
Ben-anll  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare.** 


XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed tt 
The  stranger,  raptured  ana  amazed. 

And  " What  a scene  were  here,”  he  cried, 

“ For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman’s  pride! 
On  this  bold  brow,  a lordly  tower; 

In  that  soft  vala  a lady’s  bower: 

On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 

The  turrets  of  a cloister  gray. 

How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mom  ! 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover’s  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  saver  wave. 

How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matin’s  distant  hum, 

While  the  deep  peal’s  commanding  tone 
Should  wake,  in  yonder  islet  lone, 

A sainted  hermit  from  his  cell. 

To  drop  a bead  with  every  knell— 

And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all. 

Should  each  bewildered  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  nall.tt 


• (MS.— “ Rraonrinir  drr-slKxl  from  the  wood."! 
t Until  the  present  road  wuh  made  tlirouirh  the  romantic  pass 
which  I have  prcaumptiioutly  attempted  to  doacribe  in  the  nre- 
eedmK  »tanzn4,  Htere  was  no  mode  of  issuing  out  of  Uw  denle, 
called  the  Trosaclni,  cxceptimr  by  a aort  of  ladder,  compoaed  of 
the  branches  and  roots  of  trees. 

I (Ix)ch-Ketturin  is  the  Celtic  pronunciation.  In  his  Notes  to 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  the  Author  has  siftnified  his  belief  that 
the  ln’'.e  was  named  after  the  Catierlnt,  or  wild  rubben,  who 
ba<i' ' d iU  shores.] 

4 I :ieni>enu£—u  literally  tlic  little  mountain — L e.  as  contrast- 
ed wi(h  Benlofli  and  Bcnlomond.1 
B (MS. — **  His  ruined  sides  an'lfrtu^runt$  hoar 
While  on  the  north  to  middle  air."] 

TT  (According  to  Grrdmm,  Ocn-on,  or  Benuan,  is  a more  dimi- 
nutive of  Ben— Mountain  ] 

••  1“  Perbar«  the  art  of  fondBrapo-paintinc  in  poetry,  has  never 
been  displayed  in  hixiter  norfeclion  than  in  these  stanras,  to 
which  risid  criticism  mijrht  possibly  olyect  tlint  the  picture  is 
somewhat  too  minute,  and  that  the  cxtntemplation  of  it  detains 
the  traveller  somewhat  ton  Ions  from  the  main  purpose  of  his 
pilmmaire,  lait  which  it  would  lie  an  act  of  the  (neatest  injustice 
to  break  into  irarinonts.  and  present  by  piecemeal.  Not  so  Uie 
^imificent  SMno  wliich  bursts  upon  Uie  bi>wildcrod  hunter  as 
bo  oraerye*  ot  lonsth  from  the  dell,  ond  commands  at  one  view 
the  boautinil  expanse  of  Loch  Katrine.”— Crfttoii  Review, 
Auxust.  1830.) 

•t  (MS. — From  the  Mirh  promontory  ynzed 

The  Btran(5er,  awe-ntruck  ami  amazed."] 

It  IMS.— "To  hosiiitalilo  feast  and  liall.") 
it  IMS.—"  And  hollow  trnnk  vf  gome  old  tree. 

My  chamber  for  (he  night  muet  be.*' J 


XVI. 

“ Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here! 

But  now,— beahrew  yon  nimble  deer,— 
Like  that  same  hennit’e,  thin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare; 
Some  mossy  banlt  my  couch  must  b^ 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy.SS 
Yet  pass  we  that the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting  place  ;— 

A summer  night  in  ^eenwood  spent, 
Were  but  to-morrows  merriment:— 

But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  arc  better  missed  than  found; 

To  meet  with  highland  plunderers  here 
Were  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer.lJfl 
I am  alone ;— my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train ; 

Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide^ 

Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried.” 

. XVII. 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound,^1I 
When  lo ! forth  starting  at  the  sound. 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak. 

That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 

A damsel  guidcr  of  its  way, 

A little  skifl'shot  to  the  bay,*** 

That  round  the  promontory  sleep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep. 
Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weeping-willow  twig  to  lave. 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 
The  beach  of  pebbles  bri^t  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touched  this  silver  strand, 
Jast  as  the  hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 
She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 
With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent, 

And  eye  and  car  attentive  bent, 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 

Like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 

In  listening  mood  she  seemed  to  stand, 
The  guardian  naiad  of  the  strand. 


, XVIII. 

And  ne’er  did  Grecian  chisel  tracefH 
A N>Tnph,  a Naiad,  or  a Grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown, 
Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown, 
The  mortive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 
Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

Served  too  in  nastier  swell  to  show 
Short  glimpses  of  a breast  of  snow ; 

What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 
To  measured  mood  had  trained  her  pace, 

A fool  more  light,  a step  more  tni& 

Ne’er  from  the  heath-flower  dashed  the  dew : 


■ The  claim  who  inhabited  the  romantic,  reirions 
buiirhoml  of  Loch  Katrine,  were,  even  until  a late 
aildicted  to  jinulatory  excursions  upon  their  Lowlaiw  neutjW» 
“ In  former  times,  those  parts  of  this  distriet,  which  w 
beyond  the  Grampian  ranyo,  were  rcnilerod  almost  uiae«w^ 
by  stroiiy  barriers  of  rocks,  and  nrountains.  and  1"*^ 
border  country,  and  though  on  the  very  verge  of  the  ot  comm- 
it was  almost  totally  sorjuostered  from  the  world,  and,  as  ti 
insulated  with  respect  to  society.  ’Tis  well  known 
Highlands,  it  was,  in  former  times,  accounted  notoniy* 
but  honourable,  among  liostilu  tribes,  to  commit  depredwoo« 
one  another ; ami  tliesc  haliits  of  the  age  were  pewps  *“**J]^ 
ened  in  tliis  district,  by  the  eircumstanccs  which  haveimw og 
tioned.  It  bordered  on  a owiiitrr,  the  inhabitants  of  ww^ 
they  were  riclicr,  wore  less  warlike  than  they,  mw  wwiy 
onced  by  language  and  manners.”— Graham’s 
very  in  Perthshire.  F.din.  1906,  p.  97.  The  res'WJ*;"  TO 
(bro  bo  pleased  to  remember,  that  tlie  scene  of  lh»  * 
in  a lime,  , 

“ When  looming  faulds,  or  swcqning  ofa  gieo. 

Had  still  boon  hold  tho  deed  orgallsiit  men. 

UK  [M8.— “ The  bugle  shrill  again  he  wouniL 
And  lo  ! forth  starting  at  tho  sound.  1 
***  (M3. — " A little  skifl'shot  to  tlm  liay. 

The  hunter  left  his  airy  stand,  . 

And  when  tho  boat  had  touch'd  uio  stii"* 
Conceal’d  ho  stood  amid  the  brake. 

To  view  this  Loily  of  the  Lake-'  ] 

777  [MS.— “ A finer  form,  a (hirer  fiico. 

Had  never  marble  Nymph  or  Grace.  „. 

That  boasts  the  Grecian  chisel’*  trace,  j 
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E’eji  (be  slight  hare*beli  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread  : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 
The  accspiits  of  the  moumaiu  tongue,—* 
Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear, 

The  list’ner  held  his  breath  to  hear. 

XIX. 

A chiefiaitt’s  daughter  s<‘eined  the  maid ; 
Her  satin  snootl.t  her  silken  plaid. 

Her  golden  brooch,  sucli  birth  betrayed. 
And  seldom  was  a snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid, 

WTiose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plutnage  of  the  raven's  wing ; 

And  seldom  o’er  a breast  so  fair. 

Mantled  a plaid  w ith  modest  enre, 

And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a heart  more  good  and  kind. 

Her  kindness  and  her  worili  to  spy, 

You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen’s  eye; 

Not  Katrine,  in  Iicr  mirror  blue, 

Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true. 
Than  every  frcc-born  glance  confessed 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast  j 
Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 

Or  wo  or  puy  claimed  a sigli, 

Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 

Or  meek  devotion  iwnred  a prayer, 

Or  tale  of  injury  caUed  forth 
Theindignant  spirit  of  the  north. 

One  only  passion,  unrevealod, 

With  maiden  pride  tin?  maid  concealed. 

Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame — 

0 need  I tell  that  passion’s  name  I 


~t 

name 


XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn. 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne : 

“ Father !”  sne  cried ; tlic  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound.— 
Awhile  she  paust?d,  no  answer  canie,- 
" Malcolm,  wa.*^  thine  the  blast  1”  the 
Less  resolutely  uttered  fell. 

The" echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 

"A  stranger  I,”  the  huntsman  said, 
.Wvancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 

The  maid,  alarmctl,  with  hasty  oar. 

Pushed  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore, 
And,  when  a space  was  gained  between, 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom’s  screen  ; 
lf?o  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swnng,§ 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruflle.d  wing;) 

Then  safe,  though  fluttered  and  amazed, 
Shepausetl,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed, 

Not  nis  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye, 

That  youthful  inuid(;na  wont  to  fly. 


On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 
Had  .shglilly  pressed  it.s  signet  sage, 

Yet  had  not  quenched  tlie  open  truth, 

And  liery  vehemence  of  youth ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there. 

Till.'  will  to  do,  tlic  soul  to  dare, 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 
Of  h.asty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limh.s  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sjuirls,  or  contest  bold; 

And  though  in  peaceful  curb  arrayed, 

And  Weaponless  except  nis  blade. 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 
A high  ijorn  heart,  a martial  pride. 

As  if  a baron’s  croi  he  wmre, 

And  sheatherlin  armour  trod  the  shore, 
flighting  the  petty  need  he  show'ed, 

He  told  of  hisoeii.ghtod  road  ; 

His  ready  speech  tlowed  fair  and  free, 

In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy  : 

Yet  seemetl  that  tone.,  and  gejiture  bland, 
Less  used  to  sue  thua  (o  comuiand. 

XXII. 

A while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed, 

And  re-asRured.  at  length  replied, 

That  highland  hall.R  were  otieii  stillll 
To  wilden'd  wanderers  of  the  hill. 

“ IS'or  think  you  unexpected  come 
To  yon  lone  isle,  our  (ie.sert  home ; 

Before  the  heath  had  lost  tlic  dew, 

This  morn,  a couch  was  pulled  for  you ; 
On  yonder  mountain’s  purple  head 
Have  ptarmigan  and  heath- cock  bled, 
And  our  bro.au  nets  have  sw«;pt  the  mere, 
To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer.” 
Now,  by  the  rood,  niy  lovely  maid, 

Your  courtesy  has  errwl,”  he  said ; 

“ No  right  have  I to  claim  misplaced 
The  welcome  of  expected  guest. 

A wanderer,  here  by  fortune  tost, 

My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost, 

1 ne’er  oefore,  believe  me,  fair, 

Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 
TSllon  this  lake’s  romantic  strand, IT 
I found  a fay  in  fairy  land.” 

XXIII. 

" I well  believe,”  the  maid  replied, 

As  her  light  skifT  approached  the  side, 

“ I well  believe,  that  ne’er  before 

Your  foot  has  trod  I.och-Katrine’s  shore; 

But  yet,  us  far  us  ye.stermght, 

Old  Albinjhaiie  foretold  your  plight, — 

A gray-liairetl  sire,  who.se  eye.  ini‘'iit 
Was  on  the  visioned  futun?  bent.** 


* The  accents  of  a stronger  tongue.”! 

* {See  Note  po«e.  on  Canto  iii.  Manza  6.J 

1 {31S.— ’■  A »i»nco  fche  i'nuw?tl.  no  OMWor  rjiin(?,-~ 

‘ Alpine,  \vn«  thine  the  hlnsty  ll»  iinme 
n'sol'.itfly  ntter'il  foil. 

The  roiilil  not  mtrh  tlw  swell. 

* Nor  fno  nor  iVifnd.’  the  atraneer  saul, 

Ailvaiirinir  froni  tlv;  hii/e!  ulintio. 

The  ntartted  maid,  with  h«ty  n:ir. 

FiiiihM  h"r  light  nhallop  from  the  slmre."] 

i IMS.— “ f»o  oVr  tin;  lahe  IIk?  sw:in  would  upring, 

Then  tinii  to  nmne  ita  mifled  winv.*'] 

* [M3.— “ Uer  fuhett'  hall  uw  niwn  still.’*! 

T IMS.— “Till  on  this  lake's  tnchunlin^  «tnind.”l 

•*  IMA-“  U often  on  thofttiure  U ni."l 
.Iflbren  of  evidi  no/' rouhi  authfirizc' us  to  Mievc  fiicls  incon- 
BSent  with  the  eeneml  taw.s  of  nature,  enoiich  tTiicht  lie.  prorhired 
tj  nymr  of  the  esistenci'  of  tlie  .Second- :<ii:ht.  It  is  railed  in 
tiwiic  Taithiinraujih,  frnni  Tnish,  an  una-fil  or  shadowy  np- 
pesnaw:  and  those  imssessisl  of  the  faculty  are  called  TaWt- 
which  may  lie  aptly  ttrinslalcd  visionaries.  .Vartiu,  a 
believer  hi  the  iccund-siclil,  givea  Iho  following  account 
of  It  — 

“The  riKorid.sirht  is  n sincular  firulty,  of  seeing  nn  other- 
iavisibli;  ol*;ort.  without  any  previuus  nv;ans  u.'iod  hy  the 
that  aw'd  it  liir  that  ends  the  vision  makes  such  a livo'y 
innrrMinn  upon  the  nceni.  that  they  neither  *«•?,  nor  think  of  any 
inrtclse.  except  tlio  vision.  a.«  lone  a.s  it  continues  ; and  then 
wy  stiH'sr  pen.xive  or  Jovial,  according  to  Iho  ohjed  which  wiis 
•^tyevewtei!  to  tbern. 

At  tlsj  iivhl  of  a vision,  the  eyelids  oftho  person  iiro  ercctcrj, 
^.t.ie  eyes  continue  staring  until  llie  olijeet  vanish.  This  is 
’"’***»  to  others  wlio  am  by,  when  iho  persons  happen  to  see  a 

^OL.  I.-3D 


viaimi,  tind  twcuwsd  won;  ihun  meM  to  mj*  own  ol).servii(ion,  and 
to  others  that  were  with  me. 

"There  m one  in  Ski«,  of  whom  bfe  aciwintena}  olmerveil, 
that  when  i vkioffl,  the  iiitw  i-att  of  Ws  «reHd»  turns  so 

tiir  upwnrfs.  thag  after  the  ot^t  he  iwft  draw  thnu 

down  wdth  his  fegym  a«d  Ppmetlme*  wiaptar  «'«»'«  to  draw 
th*  rn  down,  wl»chl>e  wwa  to  be  the  inmli  aMW  way • 

“Thit  ftundty  of  the  seoood-sisbl  dtu-s  not  litu'.illy  di-sroml  ju 
a faoiilF.  «s  «««»e  fanatioe,  tbr  I knew  twenW  whri  am 

endowed  with  ft.  but  their  children  not,  and  vica^eatd;  m itlmr. 
IS  It  aotipired  by  any  prewui*  WMapaot,  And,  idler  a rtrinl  tn- 
riuiiy,  I omiM  never  foam  that  ttiii  fac»%  waa  l•MmIllUl»Jcahlo 
any  way  whatsoerer.  ...  , . 

“ The  sct’-r  knows  neither  the  oojeet,  timo,  nor  place  <d  a vision, 
bofiirn  it  ■ipi-cnts  ; and  the  same  ol>i>Tl  is  often  s<s;n  by  diflerent 
jU'inoiiH,  Itvinit  at  a coiisiderahle  ilistanco  from  one  nnolJior.  fho 
true  way  of  jiidpinjf  .i.s  to  tlai  time  and  cirrumslrtiieeof  an  object, 
is  by  ol^crvatioii ; for  several  jM>r#ons  of  .iudcmeni,  without  Uii.s 
fae.idty.  are  more  cujsalik!  to  judre  of  the  de.sipii  of  n susiun.  thmi 
a iiovico  that  i.s  a sei-r.  If  an  ohject  aprsuir  m lla:  day  or  night, 
it  wilt  come  to  pns.s  sisinef  or  later  nccorrlincly.  . 

'■  If  an  ohjVct  is  seen  early  in  ilie  nioriiim:,  (which  is  not  fro- 
i]ueiit,l  it  will  lie  aceornnlisbud  in  a few  hours  afterwarrJs.  If  at 
luxin.  it  will  eommouly  is.*  acc.omplished  that  very  o.ay.  If  fo  "lO 
evening,  ix'rlmjsi  th.al  niclil ; il  alter  caudles  lie  lichtisl,  it  will  lie 
accomplishi'd  that  nicht : the  l.itcr  always  in  lu  roniiiluihmont, 
hy  weeks,  months,  and  soniotiincs  years,  according  to  the  tune 
of  niffht  the  vision  is  scon.  . . 

" Whi;n  a shroud  is  |>ercei%-(*il  alwil  one,  it  is  a si^  priignratic 
of  death  ; the  Uinc  is  juifocd  acconling  to  tlio  hcisht  of  it  abort 
the  person  ; fitr  if  it  is  seen  nbovo  tlie  middle,  death  is  not  to  be 
eJtiHicreil  fiir  tlie  space  of  a year,  nial  perhaps  some  montlis  lonx- 
or;  and  as  it  is  frcnuently  seen  to  ascend  hiylicr  townitk  the 
bead,  deatii  is  concluded  to  be  at  haml  wilhih  u low  days,  if  not 
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He  saw  your  steed,  a dapuled  gray, 

Lie  dead  beneath  the  birchen  way ; 

Painted  e.xact  your  form  and  mien, 

Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 

That  tasselled  horn  so  gayly  gilt, 

That  falchion’s  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 

That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 

And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 

He  bade  that  all  should  ready  he. 

To  grace  a guest  of  fair  degree ; 

But  light  I held  his  proph<?cy. 

And  deemed  it  was  my  father’s  horn, 

Whose  echoes  o’er  the  lake  were  borne.” 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled  : — “ Since  to  your  home 
A destined  errant-knight  I rome. 

Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old. 

Doomed,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold. 

I’ll  lightly  front  each  high  emprise. 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Permit  me,  lirst,  the  task  to  guide 
Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide.” 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppre.'^sed  and  sly, 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try  ; 

For  seldom,  sure,  if  e'er  before, 

His  noble  hand  had  gra.=ficd  an  o.ar 

Vet  with  main  strength  hi.s  strokes  he  drew. 

And  o’er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew  : 

With  heads  erect,  and  whtiripering  cry. 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

Nor  frequent  docs  the  bright  oar  break 
The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake. 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  stranger  viewc.d  the  sliorc  around  ; 

’Twas  all  .so  close  with  cop.se-wood  bound, 

Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequentt  u tliere, 

Until  the  moimtuin  maiden  showed 
A clambering  unsuspected  road, 

Tliai  winded  through  the  tangled  screen, 

And  opened  on  a narrow  green, 

a*  ‘Jaily  •'xpcrifiice  confirms.  Ernmnlw  of  tliic  kin«l 
(town  me,  wtoii  ilic  I'crsnns  of  whom  the  ohservauunij  were 
then  mode,  onjuyetl  iwrli-cl  hi<n)tli. 

'*  One  iiiitiuiico  wa.^  lately  lorutold  by  a scer,  lluit  wn.<!  a novice, 
concenimg  ito  death  of  one  of  iny  urqunintaiice  ; this  wtu  rom- 
miinicated  to  a lew  only,  oiid  with  ?r<'at  contioenro  : t toinir  one 
of  Uie  numtor.  did  not  in  Uu;  loioit  mifuril  it,  until  the  death  of  the 
pe^n,  ntoiit  thu  time  foretold,  did  contirm  me  of  tlie  cerliiinly 
07  uie  prwJiclioiL  FIih  novirt*  innnfion<Ml  al»4>vc*,  jg  now  a aktlfiil 
»!'?«««  fro«u  away  lolt;  iiwtimreg  ; to  lives  in  the  pmidi 
*•  tho  inosd  tiortherii  in  .Skie. 

II  a woman  is  seen  staiidinp  at  a man’s  left  lioiid.  it  is  a pr<>- 
tnnt  will  Ik*  hui  witV.  wh^thur  thoy  be  inairieti  U>  otlKtn. 
at  the  tijiin  of  tlie  nn>arition. 

‘ If  two  or  thi^r  womi  II  arc  seen  at  once  near  » msn»s  loft 
Iiand,  (ho  that  i.s  next  hi:n  will  uiidoiihtcilly  lie.  hw  v^o  first. 
Hm  so  on,  wliutlicr  all  thn,*i;,  or  the  man,  Ik?  sin^io  nuini«*ii  at 
tto  time  of  the  vision  or  not;  of  which  ttore  are  ncTOrd  late  in- 
(taiices  oiiKMi!.'  those  ol  my  nogimintaiice.  If  is  an  onibUM-  ihiiig 
tor  thi'in  to  sis!  a iimii  tliai  is  to  come  to  the  hoiHe  shortly  after  t 
nnd  il  lie  IS  not  ol  the  seer  s ncrjiiaiiitance.  yet  lie  glv«<  such  a 
lively  descniitHm  of  his  staturu,  comiilexion,  Imhit.  that  iiixm 

' ’*■’  character  (.dveii  him  in  all  r<  spee.Ui, 

i.  Mil  *"  '>l1>t«irmjf  he  one  of  the  seer’s  aci)uiiiiilanoc, 

1-  as  well  as  other  particulars;  (uut  he  I’aii 

room  *^"'<tiiunco  w hetlier  he  comes  in  a g«s«i  or  bud  hu- 

I * *1  «®«  ditw  roytelTby  nftoth  Kcxog,  at  Bomo 

h^.Ir,.,!  rofl»'  dwtance:  some  that  saw  roe  in  this  manner  Iiad 
never  Roj  peraooafjy,  and  it  tiawMawd  accordniu'  to  Uieir  vi- 
Won,  wjttout  any  imrmms  of  to  go  to  loose  i.laces, 
^''ininir  there  & ii:^  pardy  accltlenulr 
w the®  to»ee  Imtsm,  i:n«leii«,  and  trrc«,  in 

Vi*  ’H  qf  twn«  uses  to  to 

nccotiiplish®!  t us  nt  Slowhot,  in  the  of  ftkio,  where  there 
went  tot  a few  wry  eowhwtwa,  ttotabod  with  sfriiw,  yet  in  a 
very  B-w  ymw  ttft.rr  tin*  Vttion,  wlhch  apjwaitrd  olhtn.  wai  ac- 
coinphshed,  by  the  miildiiis  of  several  ^>od  honses  on  tlio  very 
suers,  and  by  Iho  pluitliu;;  of  orchards 

mn  qr  hrcost,  is  a fore- 

‘^*’'*‘*  '’•'q”  'Iw  “tnt*  of  tJwso  pewons ; of 

■‘''■qral  Irt-Kh  instances. 

“i* ‘n  k.  Is  a pro- 
qj'that  |x*rson  s de.nh  smm  after. 

■iskf  qr  O'®  thiit  has  lately  obtained  the  second- 

wjrci.  sees  a vision  in  tlie  iiipht  time  wiilioul  doom,  ii:id  he  to 

W^firc.  to  presr-ntly  falls  into  nswiKUi.  « . c w 

"■q"’  in  a crowd  of  peoide,  havinc 
a ooipse  which  they  carry  alom;  with  them ; uod  after  such  vt- 


Where  weening  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swept  the  ground. 

Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour. 

Some  chief  had  framed  a rustic  bower.t 

xxyi. 

It  was  a lodgo  of  ample  size. 

But  strange  of  structure  and  device ; 

Of  such  materials,  as  around 
The  workman’s  hand  had  readiest  foond. 
Lopped  of  their  boughs,  their  hoar  trunks  barod. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared. 

To  give  the  w-alls  their  destined  height. 

The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite; 

While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 

The  lighter  pine-trees,  over  head, 

Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread, 

And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplietl  a russet  canopy. 

Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 

A rural  portico  w;os  seen, 

Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 

Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn, 

Where  Ellen’s  hand  had  taught  to  twin 
The  ivy  and  Idnean  vine, 

The  clematis,  the  favoured  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin  bower 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch-Katrine’s  keen  and  searching  air. 

An  instant  in  this  porch  .she  .staid. 

And  gayly  to  the  stranger  said, 

*'  On  heaven  and  on  thy  ladv  call 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall !” 

XXVII. 

" My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 

My  gentle  miue,  in  following  thee.”— 

He  croBseu  the  threshold — and  a clang 
Of  angry  steel  that  , instant  rang. 

To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rushed, 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blushM. 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed. 

Cause  of  the  din,  a naked  blade 

siifis  the  seers  come  in  sweatinit,  nnd  describe  tbe  people 
IKxrcdt  if  there  to  any  nfUieir  acquaintance  amonr ’«»,  tiff 
eirc  an  account  of  their  iiaroes,  os  also  of  the  beans jx,  but  tMf 
know  iwthiiis  concerning  Uxs  corpse. 

" All  tliose  who  have  the  sccoml-xight  do  not  always  s»  ttas 
visiims  at  once,  though  they  to  togettor  at  the  time.  But  if  ope 
wlio  has  this  faculty,  dasignedly  touch  his  fellow-soff  at  tbeBi- 
utmii  of  a vinioii’s  appearing,  then  thu  second  sees  it  as  wttl  s* 
III#  first  i and  this  is  somotinies  duiccrncil  by  liaise  that  t?*y 
I Item  on  such  ticensions.”— Martin’s  VtKriplion  qf  rte  Hsw* 
ervt  hlands,  me,  Bvo.  p.  300,  et  $eg.  . . 

To  these  particulars  innumerable  examples  might  be  sdorc. 
attested  by  pave  and  credible  authors.  But.  in  dwpitc 
tlcnce.  which  neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johuson,  were  able  w 
resiet,  tto  TaUch,  with  all  itsi  \niionniT  priRierliw,  seems 
now  iinivernally  abandoned  to  the  iwe  of  poirtry.  The  oxiMsitw 
tosiiiil'iil  jKK>ni  of  Lochicl  will  at  once  occur  to  Uw  recolkcUuo 
of  every  nmder. 

* 1M.S-— '*  Thls^mth  hand  had  grasp’d  an  oars 

. . Vtft  svirh  tnmii  strength  rhA  ours  lie  dre^'-  1 ■ 

* Thi‘  Ckslfic  cnieliaiiw,  whose  lives  wore  conlimiaJly 
topcril.  hiiil  ilJUjaJly,  in  tto  moat  retired  simt  of  their  docosiw* 
some  I'liicij  ii|'rclr*-at  tlir  the  l.ourof  iicressity.  which,  ax  circum- 
stance-,  would  uduiir,  w as  it  tower,  a ravern,  or  a rustic  h«.b  'O  * 
strong  Htid  wcludcd  jiiluiitmii.  One  of  these  last  gayu  ivlug*  '® 
the  unhirtuiiuie  Cliar!*-»  Kdwurd,  in  his  perilous  wondetings  aiu» 
the  battle  of  Cidlwlvu. 

“ It  wus  Kitijutiil  in  the  ftce  of  n very  rough,  hi***. 
niountnin,  Colled  I.*:n('milichk,  still  a part  of  Bensidtr.  iun” 
mat  stones  and  cnwices,  luid  some  scattered  wood  interspet*^ 
j’bc  habitation  culled  the  Ciikis,  in  the  face  of  that  nioutiUm.  w" 
vvithin  a Hinnll  thick  Inish  of  wooii.  There  wm^  ^ . 

of  trees  laid  dow  n,  in  order  to  level  tto  floor  for  a hahi»^  i 
and  as  tto  place  was  .steep,  thi.s  niise<l  the  lower  side 
height  with  the  other  t and  these  trees,  in  the  way  oi  . 
planks,  wore  lendlcd  with  earth  and  pmvel.  There  wen- 
the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their  own  roots,  some  sla*>®  ® 
in  Uie  earth,  which,  w itii  the  trees,  were  interwoven  wiin  ™i. 
made  of  heath  and  Idrcli  twigs,  iip  u>  the  top  of  the  Ga<|^  . 

ing  of  a roumi  or  rutlier  oval  sh-nic  i and  tto  whole  uiatcwfu 
covered  over  with  fog.  Tint  whole  fabric-  Imnf.  m '• 

large  tree,  which  reclined  from  tin*  one  tuid.  ail  idorig  iwrw  ■ 

the  other,  nnd  which  gave  it  the  name  of  the 

chance  ihiue  Impisuieil  to  hi-  two  stones  at  a small  di»^'*.||^ 

one  another,  in  the  siile  ne.xt  tto  precipice,  resemlilmg 

of  II  rhiiiiney,  where  the  fire  was  placed.  The  smoxc  iw  • 

v-enf  out  here,  all  along  the  fall  of  tin*  rock,  which 

ol  tlie  Manio  crdoiir.  that  one  could  discover  no  diwrvn^  ^ 

cleaix-sl  dny.’'~HoscK  s Ui9tor»  uf  the  Looo. 

tto.  p.  381. 
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Dropped  from  the  shenth,  that  careless  flung 
I’puD  a stag’s  huge  antlers  s>\'ung ; 

For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace, 

Hung  tronhies  of  the  tight  or  chase: 

A target  ther<i,  a bugle  here, 

A battle-axe,  a hunting  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bow;s,  and  arrows,  storet 
With  the  tusked  trophies  of  the  boar. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died.* 

And  there  the  wild-cnt’s  brindled  hide 
The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns, 

Or  mantles  oVr  the  bison’s  horns ; 

Pennons  and  flags  defaced  and  stained, 

Tliat  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retained, 

And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 

With  otter’s  fur  and  seals  unite. 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestrv  all, 

To  garnish  forth  the  sylvan  hall. 

XXVIII. 

The  wondering  stranger  round  him  gazed, 

And  next  the  fullen  weapon  raised  ; 

Few  were  the  arms  who.se  sinewy  strength 
Safficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  swnyed, 

" I never  knew  but  one,’\  he  said, 

“Whose  staUvart  arm  might  brook  to  w'ield 
A blade  like  this  in  battle  field.” 

She  sighed,  then  smiled,  and  took  the  word  ; 

“ Yon  the  guardian  champion’s  sword; 

.As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand, 

As  in  my  gra^  a hazel  wand  : 

Mv  sire’s  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 
Oi  Ferragus,  or  Ascabart  :t 
But  in  the  absent  giant’s  hold 
Are  women  now,  and  menials  old.” 

XXIX, 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came, 

Mature  of  age,  a graceful  dame; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 
Had  well  become  a princely  court. 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew 
Young  Ellen  gave  a mother’s  due.t 

* IMS.—**  Here  |tnn»  the  wolf  as  when  ho  died. 

There  hnnr  the  wild-ent’»  Itriiidled  hide, 

AIkivc  the  elk's  hraneh'd  hniw  and  (kull, 

And  frontlet  of  the  fbn-*t  Inill.”] 

♦ The**  two  »orts  ot  Anak  flourithwl  in  ntnianfic  fable.  The 
^ it  well  know'D  to  the  admiren  of  Arioato.  hy  the  iiiiim'  of 
I’ma  Ha  waa  an  antacoiiMt  of  Uriarek),  and  wna  at  length 
ikinbrluin  in  sinarlc  eorebut.  TlH*roui  a rninniice  in  Uie  Au- 
*l»l«i  MS.,  in  wTuVh  Fcrrartt  is  ihua  desenTted 

**  On  a day  come  tiding. 

Unto  Chart*  tho  Kina, 

Al  of  a doiiahti  kniafat 
Wn*  comi-D  to  Naver*. 

Stout  he  was  and  few, 

Vorimeu  he  hieht 
OrBahiloiin  thi<  soudan 
Thidcr  him  aenilf'  ran, 

With  Kinx  Chari*  to  hffhL 
Fk»  hanl  he  wa*  lo-fond* 

That  no  dint  of  limnd 
No  rrcui’d  him.  aidieht. 

He  hadiie  twenli  men  Ktrcngthe 
And  fort!  fiit  of  lenetlie, 

Thilke  painim  hr<le.* 

Awl  fiair  feet  in  tho  face, 

Y-metenI  in  the  pl.occ. 

Awl  lifleen  in  hntle.J 
Hi*  nme  wa*  n fot  ami  noorc  j 
Hi*  brow,  ns  bristle*  wore  jS 
He  that  it  *cieho  it  cede. 

He  Inked  k*tl»elirho. 

And  wa*  Nwarl^  as  any  pirhe, 

Of  him  njen  mieht  adifilo  ” 

Charleniame.  I.  461— tsi.  AticJtMfdi  .SfS.,  fol.  2CS. 
A*cap«rt.  or  Annaliart.  makes  a very  material  firare  in  the  Hi*- 
twyof  Ben*  of  Hampton,  by  wImmo  be  wa.*  cowpierofl. 
^niybeicen  troariline  one  side  of  a rnli' at  8oiiihonii'ton, 
the  other  is  occuiiii*!  by  Sir  Hevis  lumsclf.  The  diincn- 
hwtirf  A«rabart  were  little  inferior  to  lho*e  of  Ferraau*,  if  tho 
mbwioc  dwtripUon  be  correet 

**  They  meUen  with  a ip'aiint, 
t^'itti  a Infhelielw?  semhinunt. 

He  WQ*  wonderlioho  strong, 

Riime**  lliretti  fotc  loni?. 

Hi*  lierd  wa»  Iwt  rret  ami  rowe  ;tt 
A space  of  a fot  bclweene  is!  I lirowe: 

Hi*  cioh  wa*.  to  yene|§  a gtiok, 

A liie  bodi  of  an  oak.M 

*/^prw«d-t  H*A— 1 MeawirM.-^  Wrrr.-tl  Klack. 

My.— It  Saagb.— ;x  ili*.— Gite.— 'nwMmoCaliUleaak-Uce. 


Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 

And  every  courteous  me  was  paid, 

That  hospitality  could  claim. 

Though  all  unasked  his  birth  and  namc.9 
Such  then  the  reverence  to  a micst. 

That  fellest/oe  might  join  the  feast. 

And  froni  his  deadliest  foeman’s  door 
Unouestioned  lum,  the  banquet  o’er. 

At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 

” The  knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz-Jamos. 
Lord  of  a Darren  heritage, 

Wliich  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 

By  their  good  swords  had  held  wth  toil; 

His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil, 

And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 

This  morning  with  lord  Moray’s  train 
He  chased  a stalwart  stag  in  vain, 

Outstripped  his  comrades,  missed  the  doer, 

Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wandereti  here.” 


XXX. 

Fain  would  the  knight  in  turn  reepiire 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen’s  sire ; 

Well  showed  the  elder  Indy’s  niien.li 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 

Ellen,  though  more  her  look.s  displayedlT 
The  simple  grace  of  sylvan  maid, 

In  speecli  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Showjid  she  wa.s  CGnie  of  gentle  race ; 
’Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
E}nch  hint  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  gave. 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave; 
Or  Ellen,  innocenilv  gay, 

Turned  all  inquiry  light  away , 

” Weird  women  we!  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 

We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast, 

On  wandering  knights  our  spells  wo  cast; 
While  \'icwles8  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
’Tis  thus  ourchnrmt*d  rhymes  we  sing.” 
She  sung,  and  still  a bar))  unseen 
Filled  up  the  symphony  between.** 


“ Bone*  haddc  of  him  wonder  jrret. 

And  a*Ki*dn  him  wliat  n lict.liT 
And  yiif*  **  men  of  hi*  centre 
Were  a*e  mwlMi*'*  a»e  was  ho. 

‘ Me  name.'  a *ede.;:t  ‘ i*  Ascoivud, 

Garci  me  »en(  hiderward, 

For  to  hrm«  ihisyiicne  aycn. 

And  llie  Bene.*  her  of*lcn  555 
Icham  Onrei  «<’U  phampioim. 

And  wa.*  i-dnueoul  of  metlTI^  toun 
aI  tor  tiittt  ich  wo*  m>  lilo.*’** 
f'licri  man  me  uolde  smite, 

Irh  vk-as  *o  lite  ami  no  nieniith.i*^* 

Eiieri  man  mo  elepede  dwenijrh.I»tl 
And  now  icham  in  this  lotKie, 

1 wax  mor55vi  >ch  undcratonue, 

And  straiiircr  than  other  tone 
And  that  »chel  on  u*  U*  »eno.'  ” 

Sir  Bevi«  qf  Ilavtplon.  I.  8510.  Auchinlfck,  MS.,  fol.  18#. 

I IMsJ.— ■■  To  whom,  thourii  iiiore  rotnotc  la^r  claim. 

Young  Ellen  pave  a imithor’s  naine.") 

5 The  Hiphlumlers,  wImi  carrie<l  hospitality  to  a punctilious  ex- 
ce*8,  are  naiiJ  to  have  contidored  it  a*  clmrlwli,  to  ask  a straneer 
hi*  imme  or  lincajrc,  beliire  lie  had  taken  refreshment.  Feud* 
were  *«  frettuent  attionx  them,  that  a contrary  rule  would  in  many 
caiM^  have  produced  the  discovery  of  *ome  circunMiaticc,  wluch 
inixht  have  c.xcluded  tlw  tuest  from  the  benefit  of  the  assiitanco 
he  stmal  in  need  of.  ... 

* ( M-S. — “ Well  allow’d  fJie  inofhi*r’*  easy  mien.  '1 
^ IMS.—"  Elh'n.  thoueh  more  her  look*  betrajf'd 
Tin*  fimpl'.'  heart  of  moutUain  miud. 

In  «i)cecn  and  xeslure,  fi>rm  and  erace, 

Show'd  *he  wa*  come  of  xeotlo  race  ; 

’'I'was  *traniro.  in  birth  «o  rude  to  find 
Buell  fact,  such  mannem,  and  such  mind. 

E.tch  anxitnu  hint  tlm  ntranfer  gave. 

The  WOJhcr  licanl  with  silence  Brave”!  . 

#»  “They"  (mcaiiiiiB  the  Hiirhlander*)  “ delight nnich_ in  mn- 
Ricke,  hut  chiefly  in  liarp*  and  cinirschoc*  of  their  own  taslucm. 
Tiie  strings  «if  the  clairmihoc*  uro  niado  of  bra**  wire,  and  the 
string*  of  the  liartM  of  sinew*  ; which  slrinra  tliey  strike  cither 
with  their  imyles,  growing  long,  or  else  with  an  instruniont  ap- 
pointed for  that  use.  Tliey  take  great  iileasiiro  to  deckc  their 
liarps  and  clairschoe*  with  silver  and  precious  stone*  ; the  poon 
one*  that  cannot  attayne  licreunto.  docko  ttkim  with  chnstall. 
They  sing  vcrsi**  prettily  comtiound.  winiayriing  (for  the  most 
part)  prayses  of  valiant  men.  There  U not  almost  any  oUier  ai^ 
giimont.  whereof  tiicir  rhyme*  inireal.  T’a-y  speak  tho  ancient 

iq  Ili*.-TO  My.— ••••  UtUe.— fttl  Usn.— Utl  UwaiC-5f55Un*u», 

user.— ilU  Tin. 
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XXXI. 

SON'G. 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o’er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking ; 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

In  our  isle’s  enchanted  hall, 

Hands  nnsc'cn  thy  couch  are  strewing, 
Fairy  strains  of  music  full, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 

Soldier,  rest ! thy  warfare  o’er. 

Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more ; 

Sleep  tlie  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  niglu  of  waking.* 

“ No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 
Armour’s  clan,  or  war-steed  champing, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 
Mustering  clan,  or  .•’quadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark’s  shrill  fife  may  come. 

At  the  day-break  from  the  fallow. 

And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 

Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 

Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here. 

Here’s  no  war-stecd’s  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping.” 

XXXII. 

She  paused— then,  blushing,  led  the  layt 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 

Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song. 

Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  came. 

BONO  CONTINUED. 

” Huntsman,  rest ! thy  chase  is  done. 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye. 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shalj  sound  reveilbS 
Sleep ! the  deer  is  in  his  den  1 
Sleep ! the  hounds  are  by  thee  Ijdng ; 
Sleep!  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen. 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest ! thy  chase  is  done. 

Think  not  of  the  ri.sing  sun. 

For  at  dawning,  to  as.sail  ye, 

Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille.” 

XXXIII. 

The  hall  was  cleared— the  stranger’s  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread, 
Where  oft  a hundred  guests  had  lain. 

And  dreamed  their  forest  sports  naain.§ 

But  vainly  did  the  lieaih-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head; 

Not  Ellen’s  spell  had  lulled  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 


In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  pains,  andf  woes ; 

His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake, 

Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lalte, 

Now  leader  of  a broken  host. 

His  standard  falls,  his  honour’s  lost. 

Then,— from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 
Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night!— 
Again  rctunied  the  scenes  of  youth. 

Of  confident  undoiibting  truth ; 

.Again  his  soul  he  iuterenanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  encii  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

! As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view, 

O were  his  senses  false  or  true 'I 
Dreamed  ho  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 

Or  IS  it  all  a vision  now  ?II 

XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  u grovo 
He  seemed  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love : 

8ho  listened  with  a bjush  and  sigh. 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high. 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 

And  a cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp. 

The  phantom’s  aex  was  clianged  and  gone, 
Upon  its  head  a helmet  shone ; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  mant  size, 

With  (la rkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes. 
The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar, 

To  Ellen  still  a likeness  bore. — ^ 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  affi^ht, 

RecalliMl  the  vision  of  the  night. IT 
The  hearth’s  decaying  brands  were  red. 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed. 

Half  showing,  half  concealing  ml 
The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  hall. 

’Mid  those  the  stranger  fixed  his  eye 
Wh(>re  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a countless  throng, 
Rushed,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 
Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

XXXV. 

The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom,** 
Wastisd  around  their  rich  perfume ; 

The  birch  trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 

The  aspen  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 

The  ."ilver  light,  with  quivering  glance. 

Played  on  the  water’s  still  expan^,— 

Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion’s  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  .sober  ray ! 

He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest. 

While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast:— 

" Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  1 trace 


French  lantpiatrc.  altered  a little.’’*—**  The  liarp  and  r.lairtclioos 
are  ii'iw  unly  hoard  of  in  ttie  Hitdihnds  in  ancient  i<on(r.  At 
what  period  thoRC  inutnimonLs  rt>asod  lu  b«'  iiRod,  i«  not  on  re- 
cord : and  tradition  is  silent  on  this  head.  But,  as  Irish  harpers 
occasionally  xisilcd  the  Hichlnndis  and  W'estem  Isles  till  lately, 
the  harp  miphi  have  Iksui  extant  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Tims  fur  we  know,  that  from  remote  tiim;*  down 
to  the  |>rosent,  harpers  were  received  as  wolcom.-  gat(e«ts,  particu- 
larly in  the  HishlamU  of  ScoUaud  ; and  so  Into  as  the  latter  end 
of  the  sixtocnih  century,  ns  apiieani  by  the  above  rmotation,  tlw 
harp  was  in  common  use  amone  tlie  natives  of  die  Western  Isles. 
How  it  liap|ieno<l  tiuil  tlie  noisy  and  inhamtonbus  itaepiiiu  1«- 
liisbod  tlie  soft  and  cxtircssive  liurp,  we  cannot  say  ; but  certnin 
it  is,  that  the  batrpip!'  is  now  die  only  instruincnt  that  obtains  uni- 
versally in  tlie  Highland  districts."— Ca.mpbkll'h  Journoj 
through  North  Britain.  I»nd.  18OT.  4to.  I.  175. 

Mr.  Gunn,  of  Fdinhurah.  Iui.s  lately  puldished  a curious  Essay 
upon  the  Han>  and  Hari>  Music  of  the  Hiffhlands  of  Scotland. 
That  the  instrument  wa»  once  in  <mmmon  use  there,  is  most  cait- 
tain.  Clefand  nainlicrs  nn  nf^aimance  with  it  amona  the  few 
accomplishments  which  his  satire  allows  to  the  llichlandera:— 

**  In  nothinir  they're  aecmiii'od  hIuuii, 

Except  in  baCT>ipe  or  in  Iiarp." 

* IM3. — **  Noon  qf  hunger,  nii;ht  of  wakini;. 

No  rude  sound  shall  roust  thine  car.’*] 

[M8.— **  She  pau»e<l— fttr/  waked  again  die  lav.’’] 
t IMS.—  t " Slumber  sweet  our  sjiclls  shall  deaf  ye, 

Let  our  alumbroiui  spoils  j 

* Viite  “ Oftlayne  Mnttm  cniVB*n,u,«  (he  Kcnlms  of  HcoUaod,  ke.  as  (twy 

»in  Anno  Uomiiri  1S97.  UW  Jto 


% (MS.—**  And  dream’d  their  mountain  chase  a^aia.  ] 
t (“  Ye  (piardian  spirits,  to  whom  man  is  ilear, 

rroin  thifso  foul  demons  shield  the  midmeht  fMxO  • 
Ancels  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  nmr. 

And  o’er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  n Woom: 

Evolc!  the  sacred  sliades  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

And  let  them  xirtuc  with  a look  impart ; 

But  chief,  awhile,  O I lend  us  from  the  tomb 
Tlmse  loiu;-lust  friends  for  wlsim  in  lo»*e  we  •n™'* 
And  fill  witli  pious  awe  and  joy-mi.vl  wo  the  heart- 

'*  Or  are  you  siiortivc  7— bid  the  mom  of  yoijth 
Rise  to  new  light,  and  t>eam  afrosli  tlic  dal's 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth  : 

To  cares  estmn«ed.  and  manhoo<rs  ttomy  aajs- 
Wliat  traosport,  to  retrace  our  Iwyish  , . 

Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thins  joy  supplied ! 


The  wotais,  the  mountains,  and  die  warbimp  niwo  . 

Of  the  wild  brooks  of 

IT  f‘*  Such  a stmnjfc  and  romantic  dream  os  may  w m 
expected  to  flow  from  tlie  extraordinary  crcnls  oi  tne  P« 

It  rniiilit,  perliajiH,  bo  uuolml  n.s  one  of  Mr.  Scott  s nw 
fill  etTorts  in  descriptive  poetry.  Some  few  lines  ot 
unrivalled  for  delicacy  and  melancholy  tenderness.  — 
Revicic.] 

tasH  _*•  nr,  S boisira  of  the  lake, 

IMS,  Play  d on  J locJ,  Katrine’s  stdl  oxptiMe, 

The  birch,  the  wild-roeo.  anti  me  woo™* 

W asted  around  tlwir  rich  iierfume  . . • 

The  liirch-lrees  wept  in  balmy  dew } 

The  asiien  slept  on  Benvenue  ; . ._.urr 
WiM  were  the  heart  whose  possi^  P*’ 

D«>fiod  the  influence  of  the  liour.  1 
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Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  1 
Can  I not  mountain  maiden  spy, 

Bat  she  must  bear  the  Doiiulas  eye  1 
Can  I oot  view  a hkhiand  brand, 

Batit  roust  match  the  Douclas  hand? 

Cm  I not  frame  a fevered  dreant, 
ftit  still  the  Douplas  is  the  theme  1 
ril  dream  no  more~bv  manly  mind 
Not  e’en  in  sleep  is  will  resigned. 

Mr  initlnighl  orisons  said  o’er, 

I’ll  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more.” 

Uis  midniKht  orisons  he  told, 

A prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold, 
Consigned  to  heaven  tus  cams  and  woes. 
.4nd  sunk  in  undisturbed  repose ; 

Until  the  heath-cock  shrilly  crow, 

.4nd  morning  dawned  on  Bonvenuc. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

THE  ISLAim. 

I. 

At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing. 

’1^  morning  prompts  the  linnet’s  blithest  lay, 

A3  nature's  cniidre-n  feci  the  matin  spring 
Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 

And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay. 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  hi.s  way  again, 

Mora’s  genial  influence  roused  u minstrel  gray, 

.And  sweetly  o’er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mufd  with  tne  sounding  harp,  O white  haired 
Alka-bone  I* 

II. 

BOKO. 

“ Not  faster  yonder  rowers’  might 
Flings  from  their  oars  thesjrray, 

Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright, _ 

That  tracks  the  shallop’s  course  in  light 
Melts  in  the  lake  away, 

Tnan  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days ; 

'Then,  stranger,  go  ! good  speed  the  while, 

Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

“ High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line, 

Good  hawk  and  hound  for  sylvan  sport, 

WTure  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort, 1 
The  honoured  meed  be  thine ! 

Trac  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere^ 

Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear, 

.And  lost  in  love  and  friendship’s  smile 
Be  memory  of  the  lonely  isle. 

III. 

SONG  CONTINUED. 

"But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 
A plaided  stranger  roam,  , 

Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh, 

And  sunken  cheelj  and  heavy  eye, 

Kne  for  his  higlilaml  home ; 

Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
^ care  that  soothes  a wanderer’s  wo ; 

Kemeinber  then  iliy  hap  ere  while, 

A stranger  in  the  lonely  isle 

‘ Or^  if  on  life’s  uncertain  main 
Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail, 

If  faithful,  wdsc,  and  brave  in  vain, 

Wo,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

* Hichlind  chieftains.  In  a Intc  period,  retained  in  their 
wnee  the  bard,  u a faraity  ofRcer,  admits  of  very  ca»y  proof 
siOhor  of  Uie  Letters  fttmi  the  North  of  Scotland,  an  officer 
" raonwr*.  qusrter>>d  at  InvcnicM  about  1720,  who  certamiy 
^ 'wcwwl  a Ikvourable  wiln«»t,  fives  the  following  ae- 
of  the  office,  and  of  a bard.  wImiri  ho  heard  exercise  his 
JMtaiion " The  bard  is  skilb;«l  in  tl»e  genealogy  of  all 
families,  sometimes  po'ceplor  to  tiic  ^ng  laird, 
in  Irish  verse  the  original  of  tlie  tribe,  the  fammis  war- 
setsms  of  the  successive  Iwads,  anil  sings  his  own  lyrirks  as 
” to  the  duef,  when  indtsi>osed  fos  sleep ; tart  poets  are 
esteemed  and  honourvid  in  ail  countries.  I nappem-d 
rf*  ^ disboiKMir  done  to  the  muse,  at  the  nouso 

™ where  two  of  these  bards  wem  set  at  a rood 

™ tower  end  of  a ton*  table,  with  a parcel  of  Hi*h- 
of  no  txtraonlinary  appearance,  over  a cup  of  olo.  Pota- 


Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 

Wnnie  not  a sigh  on  fortune  changed, 

On  thanklosM  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 

But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile, 

To  greet  tliee  in  the  lonely  isle.” 

IV. 

.As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 

The  shallop  reached  the  mainland  side, 

And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 

T'he  stranger  cast  a lingering  look, 

Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  lianier  on  the  islet  beach, 

Reclined  against  a blighted  tree, 

As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  he. 

To  minstrel  m^itation  given. 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven, 

As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 

Seemed  watching  the  awakening  fire ; 

So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate; 

So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 

V. 

Upon  a rock  with  lichens  wild. 

Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled. 

Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake. 

While  her  vexed  spaniel,  from  the  bcacb, 

Bayed  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach. 

Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows. 

Why  deepened  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ?— 

P'orgive,  formve,  fidelity ! 

Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 

Anti  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 

And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre, 

Show'  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy, 

And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 

VI. 

While  yet  he  loitered  on  the  spot, 

It  seemed  as  Ellen  marked  him  not ; 

But  when  he  turned  him  to  the  glade, 

One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made: 

And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say, 

That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair, 

Who  e’er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair, 

So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 

As  at  that  simple,  mute  farewell. 

Now  with  a trusty  mountain  guide, 

And  his  dark  slag- hounds  by  his  side. 

He  parts—the  maid,  unconscious  still. 

Watched  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill ; 

But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid. 

The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid— 

“ Thy  Alalcolm!  vain  and  selfish  maid  !” 

’Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, 

“ Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 

On  the  smooth  phrase  of  ^uihern  tongue ; 

Not  so  had  Malcolm  strained  his  eye 
Another  step  than  thine  to  spy.— t 
Wake,  Allaii-bane.”  aloud  she  cried, 

To  tlic  old  minstrel  by  her  side, — 

" Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream  ! 

I’ll  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme, 

irapiration  I They  ware  not  o*ked  to  drink  a *las»  of  wine  at 
our  tabto,  lhou*li  ilw  whole  company  connuicd  unlv  of  Um 
freat  man,  one  of  hi*  near  relaUont,  and  myself.  After  tome 
Tittle  time,  the  chief  ordered  one  of  them  to  «in*  me  u Hichtond 
»on*.  The  bnni  remlily  obcjred,  and  with  a Imarnc  voice,  and  in 
a tuno  of  few  various  iioloa,  he*an.  a*  I was  (old,  one  of  fiia  own 
lyrick*  ; and  whtm  be  had  pruc«-fde«l  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  stanza, 
I perceived,  by  the  names  of  several  jpersons,  glens,  and  moun- 
tains, wlnni  I harl  known  or  heard  of  before,  that  it  wm  an  ac- 
rouiit  of  some  elan  liatllc.  But  in  his  coin*  on.  Ilie  cliief  (v«'ho 
iiHiues  himselfut>oii  his  srhooMeamin*)  at  aomv  t>arljcular  passage 
bid  liim  rease,  and  cried  out.  ‘ There  '»  nothin*  like  that  in  Virgil 
or  Homer.’  I boweil.  and  told  him  I believed  so.  This  you  mtiy 
believe  was  very  edifrin*  and  dclitffitful."~Len«r#,  ii  U7. 

1 ( " At  toumeyn  where  the  brave  resort."! 

1 IMS.—"  'I^  tovdiest  Lowland  fair  to  spy."J 
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And  flash  dong  his  spirit  high, 

Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 

While  yet  a child,— and  children  know, 
Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe,— 

I shuddered  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 

His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume  ; 

A maiden  grown,  I ill  could  bear 
His  haughty  mien,  and  lordly  air ; 

But,  if  thou  join’st  a suitor's  claim. 

In  serious  mood,  to  Roderick's  name, 

I thrill  wth  anguish  ! or,  if  e|er 
A Dougins  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 

To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best, — 
What  think’st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest'?”- 


XV. 

” What  think  I of  him  7 wo  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ! 

Thy  father^s  battle  brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,* 

What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 

His  border  spears  with  Hotsuur’s  bows, 

Did,  self-unscubbardcd,  foreshow 
The  footsteps  of  a secret  foe.t 
If  courtly  spy  hath  harboured  here, 

What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  7 
What  for  this  island,  deemed  of  old 
Clan-Alpine’s  last  and  surest  hold  7 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I pray. 

What  yet  may  jealous  Rodenck  say ! 

Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head! 

Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  w’hen  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led’ St  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Grteme; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  neace  renewed, 
Smoulders  in  Roderick’s oreast  the  fend; 
Beware !— But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  Tt 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen’s  wake. 

Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 

Still  is  the  canna’sS  hoary  l>eard,— 

Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I heard — 

And  hark  again  ! some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar.” 


XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthened  lake  were  ^ied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide. 

That,  slow  enlarmngon  the  view. 

Four  manned  and  masted  barges  ctcw. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  tilengyle, 
Steered  full  u(>on  the  lonely  isle; 

• Tlie  point  of  Urianchoil  they  passed, 

And  to  the  windward  as  they  cast, 

I Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
, The  liold  Sir  Roderick’s  bannered  pine. 

; Nearer  arid  nearer  ns  they  bear, 

Spears,  pikes,  and  axes,  flash  in  air. 

Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 

And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave ; 
Now  sec  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 

As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies : 

See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroKc, 

The  wave  ascending  into  smoke; 

See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow, 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chantersll  down  and  sweep 
The  furrowed  bosom  of  the  deep, 

As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain. 

They  plied  the  ancient  highland  strain. 

XVII. 

Ever  as  on  they  bore,  niore  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  (iroud. 

I At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame. 
Mellowed  along  the  w'aters  came, 
j And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wailed  every  harsher  note  away  ; 

I Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear, 

The  clan’s  shrill  Gathering  they  could  bear; 
I Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
j Of  old  Clan- Alpine  to  the  fight.ir 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  ns  when 
The  mustering  hundretis  snake  the  glen. 
And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 

The  battered  earth  returns  their  tread. 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Expressed  their  merry  marching  on. 


* Archibald,  tlio  third  Earl  of  DoiikIos,  wm  to  unfhrtunato  m 
all  liii  enturprtses,  Uiat  he  actiuirerl  tiio  eiiithet  of  Tikr  man. 
because  he  lirud,  or  lost,  liis  foliowera  in  every  battle  which  lie 
fourhl.  He  was  vamiuialied,  as  every  reader  must  rcmenilier,  in 
the  bluoily  tmltlc  of  Humiidoji-hill,  near  Woolcr,  wliere  he  himself 
lust  an  eye,  and  was  made  nrisoncr  by  Hotspur.  He  was  no  less 
unfortunate  when  alli<Nl  witn  Percy,  being  wounded  and  taken  at 
tlw  iiRttle  of  Shrewsbury.  He  wis  so  unsuccessful  in  on  aticmpl 
to  besiege  Koxburgh  Castle,  that  it  was  called  the  FouJ  Ratd.  or 
disgraceful  expedition.  His  ill  fortune  left  him  indeed  at  the  halile 
of  Beaug^  in  Prance;  but  it  was  only  Co  return  with  double 
emphasu*  at  Uie  sulwequeut  action  of  Vemoil,  the  last  und  most 
unlucky  of  his  encounters,  in  wliicb  lie  fell,  with  tlie  llowerofthe  | 
Scoitisii  chivalry,  then  serving  as  auxiliaries  in  France,  and  about  I 
two  tlrausamj  common  suldien,  a.  o.  im. 

* The  aneijNit  warriors,  wliosc  lK>i>e  and  confidence  rested  j 
chiefly  in  ilieir  blades,  were  accustomed  to  deduce  omens  from  I 
them,  especially  from  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  been  fabri-  I 
catod  by  cnchanteil  skill,  of  which  we  have  various  instances  in  I 
the  romances  and  legends  of  the  time.  The  wnndorfiil  sword 
Skopsi'NO,  wielded  by  the  celebmU'd  Ilrolf  Kruka,  was  of  this 
description.  It  was  dcjio^itetl  in  tlic  tomb  of  tlie  monarch  at  liis 
death,  and  taken  from  thence  by  tSkergo,  a ceicbmtod  pirate, 
who  liestowed  it  upon  lus  son  in-lavv , Kormak.  with  the  tollow- 
ing  curious  directions  : “ * T)i«  manner  of  using  it  will  api>e!ir 
strange  to  you.  A small  l>ag  is  attached  to  it,  which  take  nrid 
not  to  violate.  Lot  not  tlie  rays  of  the  sun  touch  the  uppi>r  |»art 
of  the  handle,  nor  unshcallie  it,  unl).>sf  tlmii  art  ready  for  balile. 
But  when  thou  cum>-«t  to  the  place  of  fight,  go  aside  from  tlie 
fost.  irra.sp  and  cxt'.’nd  the  sword,  and  breathe  upon  it.  Tlien  a 
small  worm  will  creep  outoftli  " hundic;  lower  the  handle.  Uiat 
he  may  more  easily  into  it’  Komiuk.  nfter  liaving  received 
the  sword,  relumed  home  to  his  mother.  He  sbowinl  the  sword, 
and  aitimipted  to  draw  it.  as  unnecessarily  as  inefTcctually,  for 
he  cotJd  not  plack  it  out  of  the  sheath.  His  mother,  Dalla,  ex- 
claimed. ‘ Do  not  desfiise  the  counsel  given  to  thee,  my  son.’ 
Kormnk,  however,  re{>cating  his  efforts,  pressed  down  the  handle 
with  hts  feet,  and  tore  off  tlie  bag,  when  Skofnung  emittevl  a 
hollow  groan  ; but  still  he  could  not  unslieathe  the  sword.  Ko^ 
niak  th<-n  w ent  out  with  Bessut,  whom  lie  liad  cliallonged  to  fight 
with  him,  and  drv'w  apart  nt  I lie  place  of  combat.  Ho  ant  down 
upon  the  ground,  and  ungirding  the  sword,  which  ho  bore  above 
his  vestments,  did  not  romemlier  to  sliiuid  the  hilt  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  In  rain  he  endeavoured  to  draw  it.  till  hn  |dac^  his 
foot  atrainst  the  hilt : then  the  worm  issued  from  it.  But  Konnak 
did  not  rightly  hnmlie  the  weapon,  in  consequence  wliereof  grmd 
roil  line  deserted  it,  As  be  unsheathed  Hkofnung,  it  emitted  a 
hollow  mnrmur."-  RarthoUni  df  CamU  Contetnplat  a DanU 
a^uc  QauiUbtu  Mr.rtiM,  I.ibri  Tre$.  Uafnla:,  ie?t8,  tto.  p. 

To  the  history  of  this  Sentient  and  prescient  wenpon,  I beg  leave 
to  add.  from  memory,  the  following  legend,  for  wliich  I cannot 


produce  any  bettor  iiuthority.  A young  nolilofnan.  of  hiffi 
and  fortune,  rh.xnced  to  lose  his  way  in  tlie  town  which  hto- 
liabited,  the  capital,  if  I mistake  not,  of  a Gernian  province.  H( 
had  accidentally  involved  himself  among  the  narrow  and  srio« 
streets  of  a suburii.  inliabiled  by  the  lowest  order  of  the 
und  on  approaching  tlninder-snowor  determined  him  to  wi  » 
short  refuge  m the  most  decent  Iwbitiilion  that  was  near  ^ 
He  knocked  at  tlie  door,  wliicb  was  opened  by  a tall  mas,  oi  * 
grirjcly  and  ferocious  aspect,  and  sordia  dress.  Hie  i>lianfix  vis 
readily  ushered  to  a chamber,  where  swords,  scourges,  aid 
chines,  wliich  soemid  tolm  implements  of  torture,  were  suspnwe. 
on  the  wall.  One  of  thcac  swrords  dru(>t>od  from  its 
the  nobleman,  after  a moment's  hesitation,  crosseil  the  thrnw^ 
His  host  immediately  stared  at  him  with  such  a markw 
aion,  (hat  the  young  mau  could  not  lie!p  demanding  his  aw 
business,  and  tho  moaning  of  his  looking  at  him  so  furoly.  > 
nm.” answortd  tlw  man,  “the  public  oKwiilioner of thii^y: 
nnd  the  incident  yovi  have  observer!  is  a sure  augury  that  I 
in  discharge  of  my  duty,  one  day  cut  off  your  hratl  widi 
jion  which  has  just  now  spriiitanoously  uiisheaili<d  Hselt’’  Ts» 
nobleman  lost  no  time  in  leaving  liis  t>lace  of  (vfuge:  IsAJ* 
gaging  in  some  of  the  plots  of  tlie  period,  was  sliortJy  tiuf  «<*• 
pilalpil  by  that  very  man  anri  ins' ruiiieiit.  , , 

LonI  Lrivat  is  said,  by  theautlior  of  tl.e  I,ettor»  fnsn 
to  have  affirmerl.  that  a nuiiilwr  of  swords  Uiat  bunr  npio  thi^ 
of  the  mansioii-lMiiisc,  leaped  of  tlrcniselves  out  of  the  st*®^ 
at  the  instant  he  was  liorn.  The  story  imssed  cunneut  aiwsgisi 
clan,  but.  like  Uiat  of  the  story  I liuvi>  ju«l  ipiuted,  proved  asi®" 
fortunate  omon.— Letters  from  Gotland,  \ol.  ii.  p-  dt-  , . 

I [“The  moving  picluro— lhi«  elilr'l  of  the  so«iids-^i«  us 
wild  character  and  strong  ;>r?culiar  imtionniity  of  tlw  whow  (s» 
cession,  are  eiven  with  inimitable  spirit  and  power  of  exp«*<*® 
— JBr-FnEY.) 


i Cotton  grass. 

“ The  pipe  of  tlie  bagpipe.  •] 

U Tlie  connoisseurs  in  lapo-miuic  affect  to  discover  m 
comiKised  pibroch,  the  imitative  sounds  of  march,  eoopiet 
imrsuit.  and  all  tlw  " ciirruiit  of  a heady  fight."  .To  ihh 
Dr.  Bi.-attic  lias  given  hit  suffrage,  in  Uio  followioc  cwi^s' 
sage  “ A pibroch  is  a species  of  tune,  iwculiar,  I Ihms-  'r  , 
Highlanrls  and  Western  Isles  of  .Scsitland.  It  is 
bag-pipe,  and  differs  totally  from  .ill  other  music.  Uirnru'®  '* 
irregular,  and  its  notes,  uspr>c:a]|y  in  t)v.‘  quick  movr’incii. 
mixer!  anri  hurldird  together.  Unit  a ‘■trangr-r  finds 
reconcile  bis  ear  to  it.  so  as  to  |>errei»e  its  inisluIvU**^  , j 
these  pibrtwhs,  br-ing  intenrlrHl  to  rcpn'soiit  a hal’-l*!, 
grave  motion,  resenibling  a march  ; tlion  gradually 
ihri  onset ; run  off  wiUi  noisy  r-rmfusirm,  aiirl  inrbulcai  rapw^L 
imitate  the  conflict  and  pursuit ; then  swell  into  a 
of  triumphant  joy  ; and  |x  rliA;>s  close  with  Uio  win 
wailings  of  a fiincrnl  procession.’’— Esvay  on  iMghterfnL. 
dicrotu  Campr^itton,  chap.  iii.  Mole. 
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Er«^  of  closing  battle  rose, 

Witn  Tninpl«i|  outer)',  siirieka,  aiul  blows : 

Aiul  miimc  dm  of  stroke  uiid  wurd, 

Aa  broadsword  upon  target  jarrt^  ; 

Aod^aniog  pause,  ere  vet  agaiii, 

Condensed,  the  battle  yelled  amain ; 

The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout, 

Betreat  borne  he^long  into  rout. 

And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare, 

Clao-Alpine’s  conquest— all  were  there. 

Norendra  thus  the  strain ; but  slow 
Sunk  in  a moan  prolonged  and  low, 

And  changed  the  conouering  clarion  swell, 

Forwild  lament  o’er  those  that  fell. 

XVIII. 

The  war-pipes  ceased ; but  lake  and  hill 
Werebusy  with  their  echoes  still; 

And,  when  they  slept,  a vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again, 

Wl^  loud  a hundred  clansmen  rai^ 

Their  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 

boatman  bending  to  his  oar, 

With  measured  sweep  the  hunlen  bore. 

In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  hrt'eze 
Makes  through  December’s  le.ifless  trees. 

The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 

“Ro^ck  Vich  Alpine  ho  ! iero  !” 

And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed, 

Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT  SONG. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 

Honoured  and  blessed  be  the  evcr-greeii  Pine ! 

* Baadca  hM  atdituu7  name  nnd  <>umaiiK!,  whirli  wrn>  chief]  v 
Mriathe  iotcmwfM!  iIm*  Lowlanil*.,  every  Hiirhlaml  ehief 
MM«ntbetexpresi>tveorh»  patrinrclui!  ditmity  uk  Iteiid  ot'tlie 
aiu  »hich  wss  conmmn  to  all  hU  preden*«*<>r»  luid 
u Pharaoh  to  Ibo  kiiuB)  of  Cc>pt.  or  Aniucua  lo  i1k<»o  i>f 
hidia.  Tba  oame  was  usuolly  a patronymic,  expronsive  ofliM 
4bmi  fttn  the  founder  of  the  fauiily.  Tim«  (he  Duke  ol  Arirylo 
■ calcd  llacCalium  More,  or  the  ton  nf  Colin  tht  tirfal.  r-ome- 
tiara. heuerw.  it  is  deriviyl  fhim  armorini  di'‘(inrliim*  or  the 
rof  some  areat  feat ; thus  LonI  Hi!nliirth,  os  chief  of  (hu 
_ jDN.  or  Clan-Kennel,  liears  i lie  epithet  of  ruU-rfoe,  <»r 

ft  Head,  as  ivpresentaiivo  of  Colin  Piixmiild,  founder  of 

dshiBily,  who  aavM  the  fVoUiali  kina,  when  endanxeriNi  by  a 
Sis  Bvt  be^des  this  title.  whirJi  belonjaHl  to  his  otKce  nnd  iliir- 
My^dradsefUin  bad  uauallynnotlH'r  peculiar  to  lum.ieir,  which 
teanshed  him  fKxn  the  chieftains  of  tlie  same  race,  'i'his 
■wtaswUtiMa  derived  front  complexion,  os  dhiKtrroy;  romc- 
kara  fmn  lise,  as  or  more ; at  other  times,  from  some 
oira  exploit,  or  fVom  some  pwuliiirity  of  haUl  or  appeaituico. 
iWkcdthe  text  thervlorc  surtiifios, 

Black  Roderick,  the  descendant  of  Alpine. 

Us  iraif  itself  is  inu*n«led  os  on  imiiation  of  the  }orrmn.i.  or 


bralraQ|a,i/  the  Hishlandcn,  which  were  iisunlly  composed  in 
krar  of  a &Tourite  chief.  They  are  so  ailnpU-il  ns  to  keep 
las  with  the  aween  of  the  oan.  arid  it  is  easy  to  diotiiicuLsh  Iw 
tsraailMHe  intettoed  lo  be  suns  tn  the  oars  uf  a enlley,  wloro 
iktSiMkeis  leoctheoeCand  doubleil,  a<  it  were,  uml  those  whirh 
MW  trarad  to  the  roweis  of  an  ordinary  boat. 

* The  Lranox,  as  the  ilistrict  is  cal!i"d,  which  encircles  ilie 
reitiemitr  of  Loch  Lomuixl.  was  i>eciilinrly  exi>o«cd  to  the 
I of  toe  mountaineeni,  who  iniuttiiled  Uie  irmrces>ihle 
I at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  lake,  nnd  the  neishlMiiiriiiirdis- 
ttktifLcieb  Katrine.  These  were  often  murkeil  br  cirruinstnn- 
Wsf  (Rat  fitfucitjr,  of  which  tlie  noted  conflict  of  Glen-fruiii  is 
seddnated  instance.  Tliis  was  a dun  buttle,  in  w Inch  Urn  Mac- 
IMVara.  headed  by  Allosler  Mnettrecor,  eliief  of  the  diui,  encoiin 
the  sept  of  Colquhoune,  commanded  by  8ir  Humphry  I'ol 
frawofLusa.  It  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the  nctioii  was 
•jraKatehrlbiifhi,  and  that  the  Colqulmuns  were  dd'eateil  with 
jkoahler.  wuviiif  two  hundr'd  of  their  name  deoil  upon  the  held, 
k mpolar  traoition  has  added  otimr  horrors  to  llio  tale.  It  is 
raik  that  Sir  Humphry  Cokmhouii,  who  was  on  liorsi;l>ack.  es' 
9k  lo  tba  eastir  of  Benecnra,  or  Banodinr,  nnd  was  next  rhiy 
OQsd  oat  and  murdered  by  the  victorious  Mnearecors  in  cohl 
■Ml.  Bodautan  of  Aadimar,  liowevcr,  sta-uks  of  Ills  shiuchter 
Ma.rahsraioent  event,  and  as  perpetrated  by  tla-  Mncfarlanea. 

tit  it  reimted,  that  the  Maerrerors  munU>reil  a nuiiilter  of 
_ .whom  report  of  the  intended  battle  laid  hroudit  t>i  be 
ppaUas.  a^  whom  the  Colquhouns,  anxious  for  their  snf-ty, 
M to  a bom  to  lie  out  of  danger.  One  account  of  the 

■wngurs  denies  this  circumslanco  enlirdr:  another  Hscnltes 
{^Jh^TOfa  and  hloodlhirsty  disposition  uf  a single  imlividii.il, 
jMos^d  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Muc^eror,  who  aiiiiised  Jnm- 
fM*t*h  this  second  moasacre  of  the  innocents,  in  exprr.ss  rliso- 
yMcsh,  the  chief,  by  whian  be  was  left  their  tpianlinn  during 
jM.iynt  of  the  Colquhuuna  It  is  arlricd,  Umt  Mneareror  hit 
■■9 laiDanted  this  atrocious  action,  and  propliesied  tin*  ruin  which 
*M»t  hriiqf  upon  their  ancient  clan.  Tlie  follow in«  account  of 
y conflict.  wMch  ia  indeed  drawn  up  by  a friend  of  tho  Clnn- 
yy*,  ■ altocetber  silent  oo  tho  murder  of  the  youth*.  lit 
“Ugrae  of  the  year  l#oa.  there  happened  pent  disv  iisions  and 
TMaras  l/stween  the  Laird  of  Luss.  chief  ol  the  Coli|uboiins.  and 
LaiH  of  Maegrecor.  The  original  of  lia.-se  quarrel  i 
'■■Mk  from  ioganea  and  provocotious  mutually  given  tuul  rc 
VoL.  1.-3  E 


Long  may  the  tree  la  his  banner  that  glances  i 
Flourish,  the  shelter  und  grace  of  our  line ! 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew'. 

Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow; 

While  every  highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 

“ Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho ! leroe  !”• 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade: 

When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 

The  more  shall  Clnn-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moored  in  the  rifted  rock. 

Proof  to  the  tempest’s  shock. 

Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 

Mcntcith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 

Echo  his  praise  agen, 

“ Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho ! ieroe !” 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannocharis  groans  to  our  slogan/eplit'd, 

Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dliu,  they  arc  smoking  in  min. 
And  the  Itestof  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side  :t 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  onr  raid. 

Think  of  Clau-Aluine  with  fear  and  with  W'o; 

Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  w'hen  they  hear  agen, 

" Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho ! ieroe !” 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  nfide  of  the  highlands! 
Stretch  to  your  oars  for  tne  ever-green  pine ! 

ceived,  not  long  bcfiirc.  MacgTt'gwr,  however,  wanting  to  luivc 
thorn  ended  in  fnendly  confereiict-*.  inarched  at  tlie  head  of  two 
htiidnrd  of  hill  clan  to  Leven,  w liich  borderi  on  Lum,  hia  couii- 
tr),  with  a view  of  aeUliiig  matteni  by  the  uiedinlion  of  frk'uds  ; 
bu'.  Luks  tiud  no  lurh  intentioiM,  und  projected  tii»  mcasitrea  with 
a (Irterotil  vk>w ; fur  lie  privately  drew  together  a body  of  3ii0 
liorte  and  500  font,  c'lnipoavd  partly  of  hi*  own  clan  and  tlicir 
fulUwer*.  ami  portly  of  the  liuclmiiuiM,  liii  noighboura,  and  rc- 
aolw.'d  to  cut  olT  Muegregor  and  hit  party  to  u iiian,  in  case  tlie 
USUI  uf  tlio  r.onfcretice  did  nut  answer  hit  inclination.  But  mat- 
tern  fell  oUa'rwiie  timn  he  expected  ; and  tliuuch  Maegregor  had 
prcvimi  infumiatioii  of  liit  iiisidiout  detign,  yt‘t,  duacinbiing  hit 
reiertment,  he  kept  the  apiKiiuUneul,  luul  ported  good  friends  in 
appei  ranee. 

*■  Ni  tunner  was  he  gone,  than  Liut.  thinking  to  turprito  IHni 
and  tit  party  in  full  security,  and  without  any  dread  or  appm- 
Itensiin  of  hu  treachery,  followed  witii  all  t|>ced,  and  came  up 
with  'lini  at  a place  called  Ulenfroon.  Macyregur,  ujam  Inn 
alarai  divided  hit  men  into  two  imMiet.  the  greatest  iiart  wliercuf 
he  conmanded  hiintelf,  and  tho  otlier  ho  cummiUed  to  the  rare 
of  hubruther  John,  who,  by  his  orders,  IihI  them  about  anuilier 
wav,  ind  attacked  tho  Coliiuhoiiiu  in  Hunk.  Here,  it  was  fought 
witii  i:H>at  bmvery  un  bolli  tiilet  fur  a conaiileralilo  lime  ; aiel, 
nutwilutaniliiig  tlm  vast  disprotmrtjon  of  niimberi.  Maegregur, 
in  the  «id,  obtained  an  ahtoluto  viciory.  So  great  was  tjie  rmit, 
that  sot  of  tlie  Culqiiliount  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  iiKNit  of 
the  leniing  men  were  killeti.  and  a multitude  of  pritoncra  taken. 
But  whit  teemed  most  surprising  and  incredible  in  this  (kdeat, 
was,  tint  none  of  the  Maegregort  were  mi-sing,  except  Jolm, 
the  [.aiii'a  bmtlier,  and  one  common  fellow,  llH)Ui;h  indeed  many 
of  themwero  wounderl."— Profestor  Host's  lliotory  of  the  Fa~ 
mily  of  Sutherland,  1831. 

The  cotsequciicct  of  the  battle  ofGlcn-fruin  were  very  cnlorei- 
tous  to  th?  family  of  .Maegregot.  v^  Ikj  had  already  been  cuiuidered 
at  un  unrtly  clan.  The  widows  of  tho  slain  Colquhouns.  sixty, 
it  is  said, in  number,  aiipeared  in  dolcfbl  procession  lieiorc  tM 
king  lit  Sirling,  each  riding  upon  a white  mlfrey,  and  bearing  in 
lier  luind  lie  bloody  shirt  uf  her  iiiisband  displayud  u|ion  a [iikfc 
James  VI.  vat  to  much  moved  by  the  complaints  of  this  “ choir 
of  moumiiit  dames,”  that  lie  let  loose  his  vengeance  ariiinst  tlm 
Mae.gregorA  without  eitlmr  iaiunds  or  moderation.  Tlie  wry 
name  of  iherlan  was  proscribed,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  beott 
borne  wcn>  pven  up  to  swoni  and  fire,  mul  absolutely  hunted 
down  by  bluailiouncLi  like  wild  beasts.  Argylu  and  the  Camp- 
bells, on  tlicune  hand,  Montrose,  with  tJio  Grahames  and  Bu- 
chanans, on  ho  other,  are  said  to  have  hoen  the  chief  inslru- 
monts  in  supgressiny  this  devoted  dan.  The  lAirtl  of  .Murgrtgor 
surrendered  tr  the  lurmcr.  uii  condition  Uml  be  would  take  him 
out  of  Scottisi  ground.  But,  to  use  Binrel’s  cxiiression,  ho  kept 
” a Highlandiihn's  promise  and.  although  lie  fullillM)  Iris  worn 
to  tlio  letter,  carryi^  him  as  far  os  Berwick,  he  afterwaida 
brcsight  him  btek  to  &iinbiirgli,  wlaro  Iw  was  executed  wiUi 
etglitetm  of  his  clan.— BiiutEL’s  Diary,  ihJ  Oct.  IS03.  The  clan 
Gregor  Uungtliia  driven  to  utter  despair,  seem  to  have  renounced 
the  laws  from  Ur  benefit  uf  which  tiiey  were  exdutled,  and  their 
deitredatioos  profuceil  new  acts  of  council,  confimiiim  tlie  seve- 
rity of  tlieir  ptostription,  w hich  had  only  the  effect  of  rendering 
th'-m  still  mors  tiiitcd  and  desperate.  It  is  a mcrat  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  an!rni  and  invincifilo  spirit  of  clanship,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  roeated  lauscripfions  |irovidently  ordained  by  the 
lerulalitrr,  *'  ftr  the  tfnieova  preventing  Uw  disonlrrs  and  op- 
po-saion  that  inw  fall  nut  by  the  said  name  and  clan  of  Macgre- 
gors,  nnd  Uieir  hllnwers,''  they  were  in  1713  and  I7ts,  a potent 
clou,  and  cuuUnie  to  subsist  as  a distinct  and  numerous  race. 
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And  warm  thee  with  a noble  name ; 

Pour  forth  the  gbry  of  the  Grajine  !”♦ 

Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  liad  rushed, 

When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blushed  : 

For  of  hia  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 

Young  Malcolm  Gra*me  was  held  the  flower. 

VII. 

The  minstrel  waked  his  harp— three  times 
Arose  the  wcl>-known  martial  chimes, 

And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 
In  melancholy  murmurs  die<]. 

**  Vainly  thou  bid’st,  O noble  rnnid,” 

Clasping  his  withered  hands,  he  said, 

“ Vainly  thou  bid’st  me  wake  the  strain, 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas  ! than  mine  n mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  have  .spanned  I 

I touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 

And  mournful  answer  notes  of  wo ; 

And  the  proud  march,  whicli  victors  tread. 

Sinks  in  tlie  wailing  for  the  dead. 

O well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 
That  dirge’s  deep  prophetic  tone ! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said, 

This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  swayed,! 
Can  thus  its  master’s  fate  foretell. 

Then  welcome  be  the  minstrel’s  knell ! 

VIII. 

“ But  ah  ! dear  lady,  thus  it  sjghed 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 

And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I strove 
To  wake  a lay  of  war  or  love. 

Came  marring  all  the  festal  mirth. 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  birth, 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call. 

Wailed  loud  through  Bothwell’s  bannered  hall, 
Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven,! 

Were  exiled  from  their  native  heaven. — 

Oh  ! if  yet  worse  mishap  and  wo 
My  master’s  house  must  undergo, 

Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair, 

Brouu  in  these  accents  of  despair, 

• Tlu>  ancient  and  jKiwcrful  rnmilvnr  Ciraham  (which,  tin  me- 
trical rcn<ioiit.  U h'.-rv  «|K‘lt  oflt-r  tlio  Kc«>Uuh  nronuncialinn)  hold 
extonmve  j)osto«»ioni  in  tho  nounlioa  uf  Dumriarton  and  Stirlinir. 
Few  ftimihea  can  bonat  of  more  hiatorical  renown,  liax’ing  claim 
to  Uiieu  of  the  moat  rcmarkablo  charactem  in  th<.’  Br,otli«h  annnU. 
Sir  John  the  Gnenie,  tlie  faithful  and  undaunted  partaker  of  the 
lohount  and  patriotic  warfare  of  Wallace,  tell  in  the  unfortunate 
field  uf  Falkirk,  in  139S.  The  celeiirated  Mnrqiiit  of  .Muntruae,  in 
whom  De  Relz  tnw  realizial  hi«  abalract  idea  uf  the  hi'roe.o  uf  iin- 
tHiuitjr,  wo«  the  second  uf  tlicse  worthies.  And.  nntwitlMtandins 
the  severity  of  his  temper,  and  the  rijrour  with  which  he  executed 
the  oppressive  mandates  of  the  princes  whom  ho  served,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  name  lu  a third,  John  Gromie.  of  Claverliouiio,  Vis- 
count of  Dundee,  whrwe  heroic  death,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  may 
lie  allowed  to  cansel  the  memory  of  his  cruelly  to  the  non  eon- 
furmists,  during  the  reiciis  uf  Charles  II.  and  James  II 
t I am  not  prepamt  to  iliow  Umt  8t.  Mudnii  was  a pet  firmer 
on  the  harp  It  was,  however,  no  unvaiiilly  accumiilishment ; 
for  Saint  Diinstan  certainly  did  playuiion  that  ins'rumnnt,  which 
retaining,  as  was  natural,  a portion  of  the  sanctity  altachMl  toils 
master's  diaracler,  nnnuiinc>Hl  Aiture  events  liy  its  sponlaneoiiH 
sound.  " But  lahaiirinit  mice  in  these  mm^huiiic  arts  fur  a devout 
matninc  lliat  liad  sett  him  on  work,  his  violl,  that  lienx  by  him  on 
the  wall,  ot  its  own  accord,  witlwiiit  anio  man's  heipe,  Jistiiictly 
sounded  this  anihimo  i liaudtnt  in  artU  animo'.  mnctonim  ffut 
ChrUH  vutigla  tunt  tectui;  ti  quia  pro  eiiu  atnore  naneui- 
lutn  ruum  fiuterunt,  idea  cum  Chriato  gaudent  aternum. 
Whereat  all  the  com',ianio  being  much  u-storusheri,  turned  their 
eyes  from  beboldinit  him  working,  to  looko  on  that  strangi*  acci- 
dent" • • • - ••  Not  lone  after,  manie  of  the  court  that  hillicr- 
unto  liad  home  a kind  of  fayned  friendship  towards  him,  ls'i.>an 
now  greatly  to  envic  at  his  progretse  and  rising  in  goodnes.  using 
manie  crooked,  liackhiting  meanes  to  ditfnme  his  vertuea  with  the 
black  moskes  of  hytwnine.  And  the  lietter  to  aiiiliorize  their 
calumnie,  tliey  brought  in  this  llwt  tmp|N>ned  in  llu*  violl,  nfllrm- 
ing  it  to  have  nceii  done  by  art  niagick.  Whnt  more  7 this  wicked 
rumour  encrcaseil  dayly,  till  the  king  and  others  of  the  nnialitie 
taking  hould  thereof.  Diinslan  grew  odious  in  their  sight  There- 
fijre  he  rcsolued  to  loaue  the  court,  and  goc  to  Klpliegus,  sur- 
natned  the  Bauld,  then  bishop  of  Wincliesicr,  who  was  his  cozen. 
Which  hia  enemies  understanding,  they  layd  wart  fur  him  in  the 
way,  and  hauiny  thmwne  him  off  his  liorse,  beate  him,  and 
dragsed  him  in  ine  durt  in  the  most  miserable  manner,  moaning 
to  have  slaino  him,  had  not  a comimnie  of  roasiiuo  dogges,  tiuit 
cama  unlonkt  uppon  tliem,  defended  and  rwlecmed  him  from 
their  crucitie.  When  with  sorrow  lie  wras  aslmmed  to  see  doeta-s 
more  humane  than  they._  And  fining  thanks  to  Atinightic  (lod. 
M lensihly  againo jierceiued  thattlic  tunes  ofliis  violl  had  giuen 
him  a warning  of  ftiture  accidents."— F/oircr  q/ the  Liven  ^ the 
meet  mourned  Satnte  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by 
the  R.  FATRxa  Hibkomb  PtttTKU.  Dowoy.  1639.  4to.  Tome  L 
p.  438. 


No  future  bard,  <md  Harp  ! shall  fling 
Triuiuph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 

One  short,  one  flnal  strain  shall  flow, 

Fraught  with  unutterable  wo, 

Then  shivered  .shall  thy  fragments  lie, 

Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die !” 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answered  him,  “ Assuage, 

Mine  honoured  friend,  the  fears  of  age; 

All  melodies  to  thee  are  known. 

That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown, 

In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen. 

From  Tweed  to  Spey— what  marvel,  then. 

At  times,  utibidden  notes  should  rise. 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory’s  ties. 

Entangling,  ns  they  rush  along, 

The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song 7— 

Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear; 

Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  here. 

My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great. 

I^'signitig  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 

Not  then  to  fortune  more  resimed^ 

Tlinn  yonder  oak  might  give  the  wnnd ; 

Tlie  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 

The  noble  stem  they  cannot  ^eve. 

For  me"— shestoopid,  and,  looking  round, 
Pliicketl  a blue  hare-bell  from  the  ground, 

“ For  me,  whose  rnemon’’  scarce  convej*s 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days. 

This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 

May  well  my  simple  emblem  be: 

It  drinks  heaven’s  dew  as  blithe  as  rosei 
That  in  the  King’s  own  garden  grows; 

And  when  I place  it  in  my  hair, 

Allan,  a hard  is  bound  to  swear 
He  ne’er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 

Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 
She  wreathed  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  w'inning  sway. 

Wiled  the  old  harper’s  mood  away. 

TIm*  aamo  aiipcmMural  cincmnilanec  ia  alliHied  to  by  tki 
ononymuug  aullior  of  " Grim,  tlie  Collier  of  Croydon." 

" {Dunetan't  harp  eoundeon  the  leatL] 

" Forenl.  Hark,  hark,  my  lords,  tho  liuly  aUwt'a  harp 
Sounds  by  itself  so  Imnging  on  tlie  wall  I 
" Dunetan.  Unlmllow'd  man,  that  acom'at  the  sacred radA 
Hark,  Iww  the  testimony  of  my  truth 
Sounds  hi-avenly  music  witli  im  angel's  hand, 

To  testify  Dunslan't  integrity. 

And  jirove  thy  active  boast  of  no  cflecL" 

1 Tlie  downfall  of  the  Hotiglasacs  of  the  hotise  of  Anr>*i 
daring  tho  ntign  of  James  V.,  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  text 
'11m-  Rarl  of  Angus,  it  will  he  remomkered.  had  inairied  tht  <3wra 
ilo'.vnaer,  and  avaikil  himself  of  tlie  riglit  which  be  thus  arnutred. 
at  well  as  of  his  extensive  power,  to  retain  the  king  in  a sort  ol 
tutelage,  which  appronchetl  very  near  to  captivity.  Several  o(*o 
otinmpts  wore  made  to  rescue  James  fitun  tliis  thraldoin,  with 
which  lie  was  well  known  to  he  deeply  disgusted ; Init  the  valovr 
oflho  Douelnsses,  and  their  allies,  rare  them  tlic  victory  in  every 
rontlict.  At  length,  the  king,  while  residing  at  Falktand,  eefr 
trivi-d  to  escnito  by  night  out  of  his  own  enurt  and  pulaw.  wd 
pule  full  speed  to  Stirling  Castle,  wliore  the  gov«?mor.  who  *ai 
of  the  optNisile  faction,  joyfully  received  him.  Being  thus  ^ 
liberty,  James  spM-dily  summoncti  around  him  such  peers  as  to 
knew  to  l)c  most  inimical  to  the  domination  of  Angus,  and 
hw  complaint  tiefore  tliem.  aays  Pitsrottie,  “ with  gieal  kin>^ 
tations  : showing  to  them  how  bo  waa  holden  in  suhjeclioo.  Uir 
years  bygone,  by  the  Earl  of  Angtts,  and  his  kin  and  (neads,  who 
oppressoci  tho  wbok-  country,  arid  spoiled  it,  under  the  preieoes 
o!  justice  and  his  aialiority ; and  had  slain  many  of  ms  hN* 
kinsmen,  and  friends,  liecauso  tliey  would  hava  had  it  mended  at 
tboir  liands.  and  put  him  ui  liberty,  as  he  ought  to  have 
the  couiue)  ofliis  wlade  lonls,  and  not  have  been  siihjeclonw® 
cnrrecieil  with  no  particular  men,  by  tfic  rest  of  his 
Tliercfnre,  said  bo,  I ilcsire.  my  lords,  tfmt  ( may  Iw  •****'^  *1 
the  said  carl,  his  kin,  ainl  friends  ; for  I avow,  that  ScotUM 
shall  not  InjUI  us  both,  wliilo  (I.  e,  till]  I be  rvvenged  on  bnn  aiH 
his.  ^ 

" The  lords  hearing  tho  king’s  complaint  and  lamentation  w 
also  tho  great  rage,  ftiry.  and  malice,  that  ho  bore  towart  iw 
Earl  of  Angus,  his  kin  and  friends,  they  concluded 
thought  it  liesl,  that  ho  shtmld  he  summonra  to  umleriy  Ibe  Wu ; 
if  he  found  no  caution,  nor  yet  compear  himself,  that  nr  *tnena 
be  put  to  the  horn,  with  all  his  kin  and  friends,  so  many  as  am 
contained  in  the  letters.  And  fatiher,  the  lords  onlatnrd,  W 
vice  of  his  majesty,  that  hit  bmtimr  and  friends  should  be 
nionetl  to  fiml  caution  to  undorly  Hm-  law  witiun  a certain  ov- 
Of  else  be  put  to  the  horn.  But  the  carl  appMftd  not.  tw  no^ 
for  him ; and  no  ho  waa  |iut  to  the  iKim,  with  all  his  iW  s^ 
friends:  so  many  os  were  contained  in  the  summons,  tnal^ccsir 
penred  not,  wore  banished,  and  holden  traitors  to  the  kint- 
4 IMS.—"  No  blither  dew-drop  rheeni  the  rase."! 
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^itb  neb  a look  as  hermits  throw 
Who  anab  stoop  to  soothe  their  wo, 

Be  euaChU  fond  n^et  and  pride 
Thnlled  to  a tear,  then  thus  replied : 

“LoTeCestand  best!  thou  little know’at 
The  rank,  the  honours  thou  host  lost ! 

0 might  i live  to  see  thee  ^ace, 

In^tland’s  court,  thy  buth-nght  place, 

Tq  see  my  favourite’s  step  advance,* 

The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 

The  cause  of  every  gallant’s  sigh. 

And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 

And  theme  of  every  ininstrers  art, 

TIm  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  H^rt  r’t 

XI. 

“Fair dreams  arc  these,”  the  maiden  cried, 

(light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sighed,) 

® Vrt  is  this  mossy  rock,  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy  ;t 
Nor  would  my  footstep  ^ring  more  gay 
l!i  courtly  dance  than  hlithe  strathspey, 

Norhalf  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel’s  lay  as  thine : _ 

And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high. 

To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, 

Thou,  flattering  bard,  thyself  wilt  say, 

That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  hs  sway. 

The  Saion  scourge.  Clan- Alpine’s  pride, 

The  terror  of  Locn-Lomond’s  side. 

Would,  at  my  suiL  thou  know’st,  delay 
ALoinoxforay— for  a day.”— 

XU. 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repressed  : 

“ III  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 

For  who.  through  all  this  western  wild. 

Named  black  Sir  Roderick  e’er,  and  smiled? 

In  Holy-Rood  a knight  he  slew  ;§ 

1 saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew 
Courtiers  give  place  before  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide  :ll 

Ab(1  since,  though  outlawed,  hath  his  hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 

Who  else  darea  give  ?— ah  ! wo  the  day,11 
That  1 such  bat^  truth  should  say— 

The  Douglas,  like  a stricken  deer, 

DUowned  by  every  noble  peer,** 

Pen  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  1 
Alas  this  wild  marauding  chief 
.Alone  might  hazard  our  relief, 

AfiA  now  thy  maiden  charms  c.Tpand, 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in, thy  hand ; 

Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought, 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  he  brought, 

f ••  not  in  the  MS. ) 

, lu  »e[H»>own  ciifnizance  of  tlw  Doufint  i&milr. 

• l3lS.~”Thw  tnoMjr  rook,  my  friend,  to  mo 
. t»  wonh  (fay  chair  ami  canopy.”! 
tTlK  Wll  bynomean'*  nn  uncoinmoir  o'-r'im'nce  in  the  Court 
jwy,  «ht.'  pft*"»cnce  .jfiho  toTorciffn  hiimelf scanti-ly 
jniana]  tte  kriyjoiiH  ni>d  invefrMto  fbud*  which  wero  the  i>cr- 
of  hhuMl-itifd  amony  tl»  Bcotti^  tw»l>ilitjr.  The 
KUftOiwtwtanne  of  ilw  munh^r  of  Sir  Wjllram  Stuart,  of  Ocliil- 
Tlw  liiooJy,  Iv  Hw  cekbwitml  Francii.  EorJ  of  Both- 
Ptndiicotl  anioiiyrmtuy  ; but,  a*  rheoflence  yi^-oniti 
, will  huidly  boar  n vamaeular  tranulation.  I -liull 
*ntT  in  John*ty,m>’*  1, ft  tin,  reftyriog  fia  Inrihcr  fw- 
otftM  lo  the  asked  t<ini(>hWtv  ofHimdPs  Oiary,  3oih  July.  r.ss. 
""PtoW  ftoiHfnU  ftm  (em  tjm  immerifa,  <,v(\m 
««aplo  in  put/Untnn,  JieU  perparata.  UuUehtmi 
^affirrtujr.  Armti  JVater,  natura  ac  tnorfint*,  c>'fus 
ru'i;ii  propttr  tketn  «an#t*<nt»aans«in.irius 
SmetO!  Cruets  He^n,  f^tniesct  nie 
JPrs/)rfi  kcfssmis,  osathim  llHi  ius 

tacifus  MU,  M 
iuolan  anhm  concepU.  Utririme  pMiruUe 
eoniV7i/u>n,  (oiidem  nurnsrn  crnniiibus  armatis. 
^ *^rUer  put'nitiirm  csl;  ctttr.ris  mnicit  e.( 
y torpenfitnis.  cut  vi  ahsirrritis,  iptr.  fUuarim 
"Sewki^/’  . rxctmiio  gladio  a BothveHo, 

^J^*  JtrUaxe.  tran^oditur,  sine  cujusquttm  misericordia ; 
aoI2?***  dehuit  exitvm.  Di^rnus  erat  Sttiar'ns 
<fut  faceret.  Vut^us  mmgutnem 
et  homm  eruore  tnnocuonnn  mtinibus 
•Kfflru..  Hiatoria  Renan  BrUan' 

^ “ ftono  1572  od  annum  182S.  Amstclodoini.  1855,  fbl. 

* ^pnttien  place  nith  hcartlon  stride 
1 1MS  u-u  1>’n^nf  homichh*.”] 

no  eUe  (iiucti  own  the  kindred  claim 
’b  niune? 


Tlwt  l^ul  him  to  thy  mother’s 
"“else  dared  give,  Ac.1 


Then,  though  aii  exile  on  the  hill, 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 
Be  neld  in  reverence  and  fear; 

And  though  to  Roderick  thou  ’rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  miglii’st  guide  with  silken  thread, 
Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread. 

Yet,  O loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain  ! 

Thy  band  is  on  a Lon's  mane.” 

XIII. 

“ Minstrel,”  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father’s  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 

” My  debts  to  Roderick’s  house  I know: 

All  that  a mother  could  bestow. 

To  lady  Margaret’s  care  I owe, 

Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrowed  o’er  her  sister’s  child ; 

To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland’s  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 

A deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed  : 

And,  c<Mild  I pay  it  with  my  blood, 

I Allan ! Sir  Roderick  shoufd  command 
1 My  blood,  rnv'  life— but  not  my  hand, 
i Rather  will  Ellon  Dougins  dwell 
A votaress  in  Maronnnn’s  cell  ;tt 
' Rather  through  realms  bej'ond  the  sea, 
j Seeking  the  world’s  cold  charity, 

Where  ne’er  was  spoke  a Scottish  word, 

I And  ne’er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 

An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 

Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love.tt 

XIV. 

' '*  Thou  shnkest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gray — 

That  pleading  look,  what  can  it  say 
But  what  I own '?— I grant  him  brave. 

But  wild  as  Bracklinn’s  thundering  wave;M 
And  generous— save  vindictive  mood, 

Or  jealous  transporh  chafe  his  blood  : 

1 grant  him  true  to  friendly  band, 

As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand : 

But  O ! that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a foe  would  feel : 

I grant  him  liberal,  to  fline 

Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  brings 

When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  win^ 

And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind, 

Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 

A mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 

The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 

I honour,  as  his  daughter  ought: 

But  can  I clasp  it  reeking  red, 

From  peasants  slaughtered  in  their  shed? 

No  ! wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam. 

They  make  his  passions  darker  seem, 

*•  'The  c.xiled  slate  of  thispowfrfnl  race  is  not  exiqirarnU'd  in 
this  and  siibstMiucnt  pajunvi.'s.  Tliu  hiitri'd  of  Jainog  iisuiiiAt  tlio 
taco  of  DoukIos  was  so  invetcratp.  (hut  luiirn'tiitM  n«  tbcir  iiUii-.'f 
were,  and  di.srocarded  as  the  rpt.'ftl  auliioHly  had  usually  Ik!cti  in 
similiu  cases,  ifieir  nonresi  friendN,  In  llu*  iihi.sI  renmtu  p.-uts 
of  .Scollaiid.  dumi  not  entertain  tfjcm,  Uttl^  iiihIit  the  sinclost 
and  rlosc«t  dispuisc.  Ja»m*s  I>ouclnii,s<ioofth»*  humslK'd  Karl  of 
Anjrus,  arterwartls  well  known  _hy  tlm  Utl,»  of  Kwl  «if  Morton, 
lurked,  diirins  the  exile  of  hw  family,  in  Uj<’  iiorlh  of  Hcotlnixl, 
under  tlm  assunied  name  of  Jiinie.i  [nnea,  oll«!rwe«n  James  the 
(iriere,  U,  e.  Kovo  or  Uaililf)  "And  as  h«  tmrn  tJie  name,’* 
says  Godscroft,  “so  did  he  also  exmite  tla-  •iftict-  of  n mti-e  or 
overse«!f  of  the  laml*  and  retiis,  tlK.-  corn  and  rattle,  of  Wo  wii]i 
whom  ho  liveil."  From  t bn  hahiis  of  Inifulity  and  cdsoTvstion, 
which  he  ar.ijuired  in  his  humhJi*  Hitnution,  ini'  historian 
that  intimate  nc(|uainfnneo  «itli  |•(>puJar  chameler,  wlrir.li  en- 
abled liini  to  rise  so  hirih  in  the  state,  and  tliai  honounihla  eco- 
nomy by  which  lie  repaired  and  esiuhitelied  lia:  slraitcrod  i-Htnlin 
of  Anuns  and  Monim.~ffht‘jrg  g/'  f/«  House  <tf  Doutrlas, 
Iklmlmri.’l»,  vol.  n.  p.  l#ft 

tt  'Phi!  parifehof  Kilmaro»oek,at  the  wisteni  eNtfeniily  of  Loch- 
Lomonci.  tk,iive«  itn-  name  from  a call  or  rliapcl.  dwhcatial  to  8aint 
.Matomtcli,  of  Maraoeh,  or  Mun'uumt.idsiut  whi  se  snricirty  very 
little  }<t  now  remeinhiTeil.  Them  ii « tonntniii  devoted  In  fiim  in 
the  Mime  I'arish ; liut  its  virtoa*,  ifetj  the  merils  of  tis  laitrou, 
ImvB  fallen  into  olrfivtmt. 

U I”  Ellen  is  most  err<}ii{site|y  drawn,  and  maid  not  have  Iroon 
improved  by  conUu-vt.  8}ie  is  tmantiful,  frank,  ani’CtionoUs, 
rationul.  awl  plfiyfal,  roniliinfitg  the  Innocesw  of  n rliild  with 
the  flcvaled  stTnlittiwif.*  and  courritfii  r>f a iKWftic.”— yuar,  Bcd.1 
ii  Tltei  ift  ab@iudifl}l  cosoado  nmde  by  a monntutn  stream  called 
the  Keltie.  » plmse  mOaii  the  Brjdee  of  Bracklmn,  about  a mile 
fhmi  the  villrtire  of  Calltsadw*,  in  MenUdih  Altove  a chum, 
whom  tiw  1)1  wk  prccipitaf«  itself  lV»m  a lieichl  iif  at  least  fifty 
feet,  there  thrown,  fur  the  eonveuicneeiif  the  W'uthlninrhood,  a. 
rustic  ftyit-hrjd«o.  of  alsml  three,  feet  in  hn-adth,  timl  without 
icrlct*.  wliirli  i.s  aiuircely  to  Us  aosiicd  by  u stmneer  without  awo 
am)  apprehension. 
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And  flash  along  his  spirit  high. 

Like  lightning  o’er  the  midnight  sky. 

While  yet  a child,— and  childn  n know, 

Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe,— 

I shuddered  at  Ids  brow  of  gloom. 

His  shadowy  plaid,  and  saltlo  plume  ; 

A maiden  grown,  I ill  could  hear 
His  haughty  mien,  and  jordly  air; 

But,  if  thou  join’st  a suitor’s  elaini, 

In  serious  mood,  to  Ilodcrick’s  name, 

I thrill  with  anguish  ! or,  if  e’er 
A Dougins  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 

To  change  such  odious  theme  were  best,— 

What  think’si  thou  of  our  stranger  guest 

XV. 

“ What  think  I of  him '?  wo  the  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle  ! 

Thy  fathers  battle  brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,* 

What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  foes, 

His  border  spi’ars  w'iih  Hotsour’s  bows. 

Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footsteps  of  a .secret  foo.t 
If  courtly  spy  hath  harboured  here, 
t what  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  1 
W’hal  for  this  island,  deemed  of  old 
Clan-Alpine’s  last  and  surest  hold  7 
If  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I pray, 

What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ! 

Nav,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head! 

Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread 
That  kindled  w’hen  at  Beltane  game 
Thou  led’st  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Graeme; 
Still,  though  thy  sire  the  nonce  renewed. 
Smoulders  in  Roderick’shreast  the  fend; 

Beware  '.—But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  Tt 
My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  bree/e, 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspen’s  wake, 

Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake. 

Still  is  the  canna’s§  hoary  l>eard, — 

Yet.  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I heard— 

Ana  hark  again ! some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar.” 

* Archibald,  tlio  (liinl  Earl  of  Doiiglaa,  wiu  m>  unfortunate  in 
all  liU  enterpruei,  that  be  acQuired  the  epithet  of  Tins  man, 
bwNiuao  ho  etnixl,  ur  hat.  his  rullourcre  in  cver>’  battle  which  ho 
fought.  Hn  was  vun<|uitlM-<l.  as  every  reiuler  tiiuxt  n»iiemU>r,  in 
the  IdiKxly  Imttle  of  Humildoii-hill.  near  Wuoler,  wlicn.*  lie  hiiiiM'lf 
luat  an  eye,  and  waa  made  nriitoner  by  Hotoiiur.  He  wan  no  lewii 
unfortunate  when  allied  vriin  Percy,  beinc  wounded  and  taken  at 
tlie  im'.Ue  of  .‘^hniwibury.  Ho  wiu  no  unHuccentUl  in  an  attempt 
to  besiom;  Ruxburgh  Caatle,  tluit  it  waa  called  the  Foui  Raid,  or 
diaitracerul  expedition.  Hi«  ill  feirtuno  left  him  indeed  at  the  battle 
of  Beauye,  in  Prance;  but  it  woa  only  lo  mtum  with  duuhiu 
eiopliatui  at  tlie  aulMcriueut  aniion  of  Vomuil,  the  lost  and  inoiil 
unlucky  of  bii  oiirouiiton.  in  which  he  fell,  with  the  flower  of  the 
ScuttiKli  chivalry,  then  aerving  oa  auxiliaries  in  Prance,  and  about 
two  thouMnd  common  auldien,  a.  d.  t42t. 

t The  ancient  waitiun,  wlioac  hope  and  conftdcnco  rcitod 
chiefly  in  their  bladea,  were  accuctomed  to  deduce  omen*  from 
Ibcra.  eapocially  ftoin  mteb  a*  were  »uii[io*«d  to  liavc  been  fahri- 
cateu  by  enchanted  *kill,  of  which  we  havt>  vtu'iou*  inrtances  in 
the  romance*  and  legi.'iul*  of  the  time.  Tlie  wiMuhuful  mwo^ 
fiKOPNCNa,  wielded  by  the  ccli-bratc<l  Hrolf  Kruka,  wa*  of  tJiu 
dcfcription.  It  wo*  dciAwiled  in  |}k<  tomb  of  die  monarch  at  hti! 
death,  and  taken  ftom  tlience  by  .'^kercu,  a relcbmieti  uirate, 
who  beetowod  it  iipmi  hi*  •>m-iii-law,  Kormnk,  with  tlie  follow- 
ing  curiou*  dircctiun* : " ‘ The  manner  of  u^ing  it  will  api>ear 
strange  to  you.  A ainall  tiag  i«  attacJietl  to  it,  which  take  need 
not  to  violate.  Let  not  the  ray*  of  tlie  *un  touch  iImj  upiicr  i»art 
of  tlie  handle,  nor  unuht-atlie  it,  iinlew  tlion  ort  nrudy  for  battle. 
But  when  thou  coni'-iit  to  the  place  of  fight,  go  Male  from  the 
fMt.  *ra*p  and  cvi  iid  the  twoni.  ami  bn>athe  mion  it.  Tlicu  a 
mall  worm  will  crt*ep  out  of  th  • bundle : lower  tlw  handle,  Uiat 
he  may  more  oamly  lutum  into  it.'  Konnak.  after  liavina  recoircd 
the  (word,  returned  home  to  hi*  mother.  He  ■how»-d  tlie  awonl, 
and  attempted  to  draw  it.  n*  unneccMarily  a*  ineflcctually,  fur 
he  could  not  iiluck  it  out  of  the  nheath.  Hi*  mother,  DaUa,  ex- 
claimed, ‘Do  not  d(!*piie  the  connxcl  given  to  thee,  mr  •on.’ 
Kormak,  however,  n'lieating hi*  etfwut.  prai*od  down  the  nandle 
^th  hi*  liNit,  and  tore  off  the  hag,  when  Hkofniing  cniitirsi  a 
hollow  groan  ; but  rtill  he  cottld  not  anvheathe  th«>  awonl.  Kor- 
mak then  went  out  with  Bc«<u*,  whom  ho  had  challenged  to  fight 
with  him,  ami  dn-w  .tiiart  at  the  plac.e  of  combat.  Ho  sat  do«m 
upon  the  ground,  and  iingirding  llie  (word,  which  lie  bore  nlMive 
hi*  veatment*.  did  not  rememlier  to  iihield  the  hilt  from  Uio  rav* 
of  the  aun.  In  vain  he  cmlenvoumd  to  draw  it,  till  h«  placed  hi* 
mtt  atrainut  the  hilt : then  the  worm  iMued  from  it.  But  Kormak 
md  not  rightly  hamlle  tho  weai>on,  in  cnn«enm‘nce  wliereof  gwHl 
roiiune  diverted  it.  A*  lie  unshnatbed  Kkofiiung,  it  cmittml  a 
hMlowmnimur.'’— BorrAo/fef  de  CmuU  Co/ntr.tnpta;  a Dani» 
odAuc  GentUibtu  Libri  Trot.  Bufnla-,  less,  •Ito.  p. 

DTl. 

To  the  l^lory  of  tlii*  tcniient  and  prescient  weapon,  I beg  leave 
to  add,  from  memory,  the  tbiiowiiig  legend,  for  wliicb  I cannot 


XVI. 

Far  up  the  lengthened  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 

Tliat,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view. 

Four  manned  and  masted  barges  CTew, 

.And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steered  lull  upon  the  lonely  isle; 

I'lie  point  of  Brianchoil  they  passed. 

And  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 

Against  the  suit  they  gave  to  shine 
Tne  hold  Sir  Roderick's  bannered  pine. 

Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 

Spears,  pikes,  and  axes,  flash  main 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 

And  plaids  and  plumage  dunce  and  wave ; 

ISow  sec  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise, 

As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies  ; 

See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 

The  wave  ascending  into  smoke; 

See  the  pniud  iiipers  on  the  bow. 

And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanttrsll  down  and  siv’eep 
Thefurrow'eil  bosom  of  the  deep. 

As,  ru.shing  through  tho  lake  amain. 

They  plied  the  ancient  highland  strain. 

XVII. 

Ever  as  on  they  bore,  niore  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 

At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame. 

Mellowed  along  the  waters  came. 

And.  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wailed  every  harsner  note  away  ; 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear, 

The  clan’s  shrill  Gathering  they  could  hear; 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight.1l 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  ns  when 
The  mustering  hundretls  snake  the  glen. 

And  hurrying  at  the  .signal  dread. 

The  battered  earth  returns  their  tread. 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 

Expressed  their  merry  marching  on, 

produce  any  better  nutliority.  A yoiinp  nobleman,  of  hich 
and  fortun*,-,  rh.inced  to  kvte  hi*  way  in  Ute  town  wluch  be  ie- 
habitod,  llie  raiiit.il,  if  1 mi'<(ake  nd.  of  a tJrrmaii  provuH*  He 
liad  accidentally  involvi^d  hinuicll'amouc  the  uamrw  and  wio^ 
vtreet*  of  a »ul>iirl(,  inluilMled  by  the  lowc*t  onkr  of  thi)  pM**- 
and  an  aiiproachiof  timnd<-r-«hower  doteraiincd  him  to  aA  t 
*hoit  refuse  m the  mo»t  dts-ent  habitation  that  wa*  war  to. 
He  knocked  at  the  d<Mir,  which  was  uitened  by  a tail  maa,  of  t 
rrixzly  and  ferocious  aspect,  and  KonlJu  dr^.  The  stranytr  w 
readily  ushered  to  a chamlwr,  where  sword*,  vcourpe*.  and  y; 
chine*,  which  MvmiHi  to  Im  impiememU  of  tortura,  were .siMpciw 
on  tlie  widl.  One  of  thtwc  awurtlH  dropped  from  it*  *cbIi6ijjI^ 
th»!  nobleman,  after  a momenl'H  luwitation,  enMw«<l  the 
Hi*  host  immediately  stared  at  him  with  such  a marked 
Hton,  (hat  the  younx  man  rould  not  help  domandioK  ku  nun*  to 
hu«inc*!i,  and  tho  meaninir  of  his  iouking  at  hhu  *o  fuemy.  > 
am,*' answered  tlic  man,  “(be  piihlio  executiuoet  of  IW otj: 
and  tho  incident  you  have  oiMcmsl  is  a sure  auyury  thil  I 
in  discharge  of  my  duty,  one  day  cut  off  your  b«'ad  with  to 
ixai  which  has  just  now  sp«>ntnii«ously  un»be«ilv*l  iUclf. 
nobleman  k«*l  no  time  in  leavint  his  place  of  rclurf : 
paainR  in  some  of  the  plots  of  the  period,  wu  sliorUy  a«« 
pitaied  hy  (hat  very  man  and  instrument.  - ,i  ..i 

l<onl  I..ovnt  is  saul.  by  tlioniitiHH'  of  the  I/elter*  o*an.rflOtl*»^ 
to  Iwvo  nflirnietl.  that  a nuiiilnir  of  swords  that  lmn<i  opw  to 
of  the  mansion-lioiisc.  leaped  »jf  themselves  o?it  of  the 
at  tho  instant  he  wa*  horn.  Tlie  story  i>o*«ed  ctinuiit  oi**S*T 
clan,  but.  like  that  of  the  story  I have  just  quoi^.  proved  m 
fortunate  omen.— /.e//cr*/r07a  Scatlanii,  vol.  ii.  p. 

I (“The  inuvinf  picture— the  ctlect  of  to  wttoW' 
wild  rJiaractcr  and  stroni:  itreuliar  nationality  tif  to 
cession,  arc  riven  with  inimilnblu  spirit  and  power  of  «!«**■*■ 

— Jeffuky.) 

J Cotlon  ^'rass. 

» The  pipe  of  tlie  bnxi'i(>«.  . 

IT  TIh!  connoisseurs  hi  pipe-music  affect  to  discover  in 
comptised  pibroch,  the  iniiintivn  sounds  of  nwreh. 

IMirsuit,  ami  all  tho  " current  of  a hcadv  liirlii-" 

Dr.  Bt;a((ic  lias  riven  his  suilrniiu.  in  the  lidlowinf 
sacp  "A  pibroch  is  a .>>i>ecif*  of  tune,  jwuliar,  I . 

Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  .^rAitland.  It  is  PT  jfoSokri 
buS'Pipe,  and  difl'ers  lotnllylVom  all otlier  music,  usroyuw  ^ 
irreciilar.  ami  its  notes,  ospt'ciully  in  the  uuick  ^ 

mixed  and  huddled  U>gellM!r,  that  a stranger  tuuls 
reeoiicilo  his  ear  to  it,  so  os  to  pctc<.-ive  its  nimlul°t»to-  , 
these  pibnmhs,  being  intended  to  represent  a l«*ltw, 
grave  motion,  rwemliling  u nntrch  ; tl«'n  gruitolly 
the  onset ; run  off  with  uoi*y  confusion,  ami  tutoleoi 
imilntn  the  eonflirt  ami  pursuit ; then  swell  inloa 
of  triunipiiant  joy  ; ami  perha;>*  chwo  with  to  toW  * ^ 
wailings  of  a fliiiemi  proe.i*s»ion.”—  E^tay  on 
dicrou*  Composition,  chap.  iii.  >'ute. 
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Ere  pea]  of  closing  battle,  rose. 

With  minted  outer)',  shrieke,  and  blows: 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward, 

Si  broadsword  upon  target  jarred  ; 
Andgroaiung  pause,  ere  yet  again, 
Condeosed,  the  battle  yelled  amain  ; 

Tbe  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout. 

Retreat  borne  he^long  itito  rout. 

And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare, 
dan-.Alpine’s  conquest— all  were  there. 

Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ; but  slow 
Sunk  in  a moan  prolonged  and  low, 

And  changed  the  conouering  clarion  swell, 
Forwild  lament  o’er  those  that  fell. 

XVIII. 

The  war-pipes  ceased  ; but  lake  and  hill 
Werebusy  with  their  echocsstill; 

And,  when  they  slept,  a vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  woke  again, 

While  loud  a hundred  clansmen  rni.so 
Their  voices  in  their  chieftain's  praise. 

Each  boatman  bending  to  his  oar. 

With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore, 
Insach  wild  cadence,  ns  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December’s  loallcss  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Ailan  know, 
"Roderick  Vich  Alpina  ho  ! iero  !” 

And  near,  and  nearer,  as  they  rowed. 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  fiowed. 

XIX. 

BOAT  SONG. 


Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances  i 

Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew'. 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew. 

Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow ; 

While  every  highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 

“ Rodeiigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho!  leroe  !”• 

Ours  is  rio  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade: 

When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 

The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moored  in  the  rifted  rock, 

Proof  to  the  tempest’s  shock, 

Firmer  ho  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 

Mcntcith  and  Brcadalbane,  then. 

Echo  his  praise  agen, 

“Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho ! icroe!” 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrilletl  in  Glen  Fruui, 

And  Bannochar’s  groans  to  our  slogan  replied, 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dbu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin. 
And  the  bestofLoch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  herside:t 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 

Think  of  Clan-Aluine  with  fear  and  with  wo; 
Lennox  ana  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 

" Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho ! icroe !” 


Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 

Honoured  and  blessed  be  the  ever-green  Pine ! 

* Beatla  bu  oniinary  nnmc  nnd  #umnnic>,  whirli  M'l’rv  chiefly^ 
iwlialbe  intcfOMtno  witii  tJii*  LtiwIumiK.  >‘\fry  Ilirtilaiid 
tedncoitbetexpreMivu  ofhu  patrinrciml  ilirDity  u>  IhmuI  ofllso 
du,  lad  wlach  wu  cuminoii  to  all  htx  pn-i]<'<-i  - nod  Mircc*. 
W1.M  Phanuh  to  ibo  kiniM  of  Egypt,  or  Awuctu  to  iIkim*  of 
Puthia.  Tbit  name  waa  uitiinlly  u iMiUonymir,  of  hii 

dorrM  fmai  the  foundi>r  of  tiiv  tainily.  'rtiim  il«-  lliiko  of  Arsylo 
■ caQtd  MacCollum  Mono,  or  I bo  ton  o/  the  Orrat.  smiio- 
tixirt, hawever,  it  is  dcrivod  fnun  annorinl  di'diiirtbint,  <ir  ilic 
MHfy  of  MUM  freat  feat ; Ihut  I.orfl  rtonlbrtli,  ns  rhji-f  of  ih<> 
XtrlKniet,  or  Clan-Kennot,  lioarx  ilio  cpiilx-t  of  Cutx-el'nn,  or 
BKt*i  Head,  as  represenlalivo  of  Colin  f'li/goruld,  luundor  of 
ibiiuiily,  who  saved  tbe  Scotlitli  king,  wht  ii  i>ndaiii.rn>il  by  a 
*ta(.  Rut  besides  this  title,  which  bulongvd  to  bit  olKci-  and  <iig- 
•iiT,tlMrkie(tain  ha>d  usually  nnollHT  (icriiliur  to  luni.telf,  wbirh 
itstw^siihejd  him  fVom  the  cliionuiiit  of  tlm  ■‘itiiie  mco.  Tbit 
vts  maetiimt  deriv^  from  complexion,  at  <i/m  or  roij ; tuiiic- 
t®t»  fiwn  lize,  at  beg  or  more;  at  other  linii-.*.  from  Home  ikj- 
^■r  exploit,  or  Pom  some  peculiarity  of  habit  ur  appt'aiaiicu. 
thitoeof  the  text  theivliiro  Higniliet, 

Black  Roderick,  the  iletceiidant  of  Alpine, 
nwnogiltelf  is  intcnderl  at  an  imitation  of  the  jorrniitx,  nr 


of  the  Highlaiidcn,  which  were  iiHtully  coniitOHed  m 
■■sir  of  a farnunle  chief  They  are  »o  mla|i|.-(l  an  (n  ki'ep 
lit  with  the  tweep  of  tlieoars,  and  it  it  easy  to  <bstiiigia«li  lie- 
tyrathnte  inteniM  to  be  sunr  to  the  oars  of  a galley.  wIhto 
.l■■tnkeil  IcngthenMl  and  douhlerl,  a<  it  wen-,  uiid  those  which 
tnaed  lo  tt  roweit  of  an  ordinary  IhwI. 

, ’ The  Lennox,  at  the  diHtrict  it  called,  which  eiic.irclct  ilie 
wtr i-xlieniity  of  Loch  Lomuiiil.  wot  iK-culiarly  exjxwed  to  the 
ttisM  of  ine  mountaineert,  who  iiiiiabitcd  the  marccssihlo 
tdKta  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  nnd  the  neighlHiiiringilit- 
•nttof  Loeh  Katrine.  Tlieee  were  oPen  niarki’d  by  ciivuiiitlan 
*isfBwit  farocity,  of  which  tlio  tioleil  rmitlirt  of  (.tlen-fruin  is 
•swhraM  inxtance.  Tliw  wa»  a clan  Imtile.  in  which  the  Mac- 
beaded  by  Allastcr  Macgrr'cor,  chiefof  the  clan,  encouii- 
yt  the  iep<  of  Colquhouns,  romnmnde<l  by  .Sir  Hiinipliry  Col- 
ttWofLus*.  It  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the  action  wat 
“^WjUely  fought,  and  that  the  Colipilioim*  weri*  dcfeateil  with 
{g*™*r  waving  two  hundn'd  of  their  name  dead  iiimui  the  field. 
M pt^lar  tiaJition  lias  addcal  other  horrors  to  tho  tale.  It  is 
■«.  that  Sir  Humphry  Culiruiioun,  who  was  on  Imrseliack,  es- 
Jwtotbe  castle  of  Benechra.  or  Bnnorlmr.  nnd  was  next  day 
out  aiul  munlcred  by  tlie  victorious  .Mncgi'*i:tirs  in  cold 
“■^Burlianan  of  Auclimar,  liowever,  siieakt  of  his  Njaughter 
“•.■■eiiuent  event,  and  ns  ixTiK'lmieil  by  iIk-  .Macfarlumti. 
Hi*  reported,  that  tho  Maegregors  munlereii  a mimlxT  of 
whom  repori  of  the  intondiHl  battle  luuJ  brought  to  iw 
E?  j!?*'  whom  the  Colquhoiins,  anxious  for  ilieir  Hafety, 
y ragt  op  in  a liarn  to  Iw  out  of  danger.  One  iiccounl  of  tlie 
denies  this  circumstance  eiitirelv  : another  ascnlNis 
^nd  hloodlhinty  dis|w)Hilion  of  a single  iniiividnal, 
■^.“•*^rd  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Macgicgor,  wlx>  amused  hirii- 
this  second  massacre  of  the  innocents,  in  exjiTeBS  diso- 
Ut  t^  chief,  by  wlaiin  he  was  jell  tlnar  Kimrdiao  diiriiiK 
•■pomm  of  the  ColmilKMjni.  It  is  added,  Uint  Maegregor  hit- 
l^yyiled  this  atrocious  action,  nnd  proplM*Hied  tlK-  ruin  which 
,1**'*^  wag  ai^  their  ancient  clan.  Tlic  following  account  of 
^ ccBBig,  which  m inderd  drawn  op  by  a friend  of  tbe  Clan- 
w|w,  a utoeeiher  silent  on  the  mimler  of  the  yoiiiliH.  “In 
of  the  year  1*08.  there  hapiiened  yreat  disv'ianmi  am 
yy*  l^ween  the  LainI  of  Lus.«.  chief ol  the  fNiloiihomis,  am 
Laml  of  Maegrogor.  Tlx*  original  of  iheHO  f(oarr.*li 
"""■ord  from  iujurics  and  pruvocaiioux  mutually  given  aud  re 
>0L.  1,-3  E 


Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  nride  of  the  highlands ! 
Stretch  to  your  onrs  for  the  ever-green  pine ! 

ceived,  not  long  before.  Macgregur,  however,  wanting  to  liavc 
them  ended  in  fnendly  eonferencei,  marched  at  tlie  bead  of  two 
htiidnil  of  his  clan  to  lx?vcn,  which  borders  on  Loss,  bis  coun- 
try, with  a view  of  settling  matters  by  tlie  iiu*diatiuii  of  friends  ; 
bu'  Luks  had  no  such  intentions,  and  projected  his  measures  with 
a (itierent  vk*w  : for  he  i>rivati*ly  drew  lugetlicr  a Ixidy  of  3w) 
hone  and  600  foot,  coinpused  (larliy  of  his  own  clan  and  tlieir 
fulUwers,  ami  partly  of  the  Bucliaiiuns,  his  neighbours,  arid  re- 
Bol\i*<l  to  cut  otf  Maegrogur  and  liix  party  to  u man,  in  casv  Um: 
issut  of  the  conference  did  nut  answer  his  inclination.  But  nml- 
tors  fell  utlM'rwise  than  lie  ox(>octed  ; and  tliough  Maegregor  bad 
prcvims  information  of  liis  insidious  design,  yet,  dissenihiiiie  hix 
resettnient,  ho  kepi  the  oj>i>oiutmeiit,  lUiu  parted  good  frieuiu  in 
appexrancc. 

" IVi  Sooner  was  he  gone,  limn  Luss,  thinking  to  surprise  tilm 
and  lis  party  in  full  security,  nnd  without  ony  dread  or  appn*- 
Ix’nsitn  of  Ins  treachery,  fullnwed  witJi  all  speed,  and  came  up 
with  ‘lini  at  u place  culled  Uleiifroon.  Mnegregor,  uimiii  the 
niami  divid(*d  hts  men  into  two  parties,  the  greatest  imrt  whereof 
he  conmnnded  himself,  nnd  tho  oiIkt  he  commiUed  to  the  cate 
of  hisbrutlKT  John,  wlio,  by  las  orders,  led  them  about  nnoiher 
wav,  tnd  attacked  the  CoIquIuiuim  in  flank.  Here,  it  was  fought 
with  peat  bravery  on  belli  siib-s  for  a cunsideralilo  lime  i amJ, 
nulwiiiHtandiiig  tlie  vast  disproiKirtinn  of  numbers,  Mncgrt*gor, 
in  the  aid,  obtainod  an  absoluto  victory.  So  great  was  tlie  lout, 
that  2(N  of  tho  Colqulxiuns  were  lefl  dead  upon  the  spot,  most  of 
the  icnqiig  men  were  killed,  and  a muitiludo  of  prisoners  taken. 
But  whit  seemed  most  suryiriting  and  incri'dible  in  lliis  didcat, 
was.  lint  none  of  the  Maegregors  were  roi’-snig,  except  John, 
th<'  Lairl's  hrotlier,  and  one  common  fi  Ilow,  tlKui^h  indeed  many 
of  themwere  wounded."— Professor  Ross’s  HUtory  of  the  Fa- 
mitu  of  iutherlarul,  \63l. 

Tlie  coisiHiiiciico*  of  the  battle  of  Glcii-fruiii  wr*rc  very  calami- 
tous to  lie  family  of  Maegregor,  who  had  already  boon  considered 
as  an  unniy  clan.  Tho  widows  of  the  slain  Colquhoans,  sixty, 
it  is  said, in  iiiimlrer,  appi'ored  in  doleful  prucessiun  liefore  the 
kiiii:  at  Strling,  each  riding  u|Min  a while  ralfrey,  and  bearing  in 
Iier  luiiid  tie  bloiHly  shirt  of  her  husband  Jispliiyod  upon  a pike. 
James  VI.  vas  so  much  moved  by  Hie  coroplainU  of  this  " clioir 
of  moumint  dames,"  that  he  let  loose  his  vengeance  againtt  llio 
Maegregors  without  citlHT  liounds  or  moderation.  Tlie  wry 
name  of  Ihoclan  was  proscribed,  and  those  by  whom  it  had  been 
home  were  *ivcn  up  to  sword  and  fire,  and  absolutely  hunted 
down  by  bloailiounds  like  wild  beasts.  Argylo  and  tho  Camp- 
bells, on  the  one  hand,  Montrose,  with  tiio  Omhames  and  Bu- 
chanaiis,  on  lio  other,  are  said  to  have  licen  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  supgessing  Uiis  devoted  clan.  The  LainI  of  Muegn-gor 
surrendered  tr.  the  lormcr.  on  condition  tiial  he  would  take  him 
out  of  HcotlisI  grotmd.  liul,  to  use  Birrvl’s  expression,  he  kept 
" a Highlaiidiian's  promise  and.  altltough  lie  ftilfllled  liis  wunl 
to  the  letter,  Iv  carrying  him  as  far  as  Berwick,  he  aflcrwaitls 
bnsight  him  hick  lo  Kdinhorgh,  wlure  be  was  executed  witli 
eighteen  of  his  clan.— Bihhel’b  Dfarj/,  Sd  Oct.  1603.  The  clan 
Gregor  being  ihw  driven  to  utter  despair,  seem  to  have  renounced 
th>'  luw-s  from  tie  lamcfit  of  w hich  they  were  excluded,  and  thoir 
deprcdutioiu  pmlucerl  new  acts  of  council,  confirmiru  the  seve- 
rity of  their  piostription,  which  liad  only  the  eflcct  of  rendering 
th*  m still  mort  uiitrd  nnd  dcsiicrate.  It  is  a must  extraordinary 
priNif  of  the  anleni  and  invinrililc  spirit  of  clanvliip,  tliat,  not  with* 
•landing  the  rwated  imiscriplions  providently  ordained  by  the 
lerislalun*.  “ fir  thi*  tImemiM  prrrentfng  llm  disorders  and  op- 
pri  ssion  ilinl  m»  fall  nut  by  the  said  name  and  clan  of  Margre- 
gors,  nnd  their  fillowers,"  they  wero  in  171S  and  1715,  a poteol 
clan,  and  continio  to  subsisl  as  a disliiict  and  uumcroua  race. 
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THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE. 


O ! that  the  roso-bud  that  graces  >'on  Islands 
Were  wreathed  in  a garland  around  him  to  twine ! 
O that  some  seealing  gem, 

Worthy  such  noble  stem, 

Honoured  and  blessed  in  their  shadow  might  grow ! 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 

**  RoderigH  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  1 ieroe!”* 

XXI. 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band, 

Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 

Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew, 

And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw  ; 

As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim, 

And  chorus  wild,  the  chieftain’s  name;t 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother’s  art, 

The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 

The  dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 

To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land ; 

“ Come,  loiterer,  come  I a Douglas  thou, 

And  shun  to  wreath  a rictor’s  brow  !”— 
Reluctantly,  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obeyed, 

And.  when  a distant  bugh’  rung. 

In  the  mid- path  aside  she  sprung . — 

"List,  Allan-banc!  from  main  land  cost 
I hear  my  father’s  signal  blast. 

Be  ours,’’  she  cried,  "the  skifi' to  guide. 

And  waft  him  from  the  mountain  side.” 

Then,  like  a sunbeam,  swift  and  bright. 

She  darted  to  her  shallop  light, 

And,  eagerly  while  Koderirk  scanned, 

For  ner  aear  form,  his  mother’s  band, 

The  islet  far  behind  her  lay, 

And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXII. 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 

With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven  : 

And  if  there  be  a human  tear 
Prom  passion’s  dross  refined  and  clear, 

A tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek, 

It  would  not  stain  an  angel’s  cheek, 

"1^8  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a duteous  daughter’s  head  ! 

And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  pressed, 

Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steeped, 

Though  ’iwas  a hero’s  eye  that  weeiied. 

Nor  while  on  Ellen’s  faltering  tonguet 
Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 

Marked  she,  that  fear  Inflection’s  proof) 

Still  held  a t^aceful  youth  aloof; 

No  ! not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 

Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

XXIII. 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 

Marked  Roderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 

His  master  piteously  he  eyed, 

Then  gazed  upon  the  chieftain’s  pride, 

Then  dashed,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  bis  dimmed  eye  tlio  giithuring  spray; 

And  Douglas,  as  his  h.and  he  laid 
On  Malcmm’s  shoulder,  kindly  said, 

" Canst  thou,  voung  fri<md,  no  meaning  giy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  1 
I’ll  tell  thee he  recnlis  the  day, 

When  in  my  pniisf  h?  led  the  lay 
O’er  the  arciied  gate  of  Hothwell  proud, 

While  many  a minstrel  uoswertKl  loud, 

When  Perth’s  Norman  pt*rinon,  won 
In  bloody  neld,  before  me  shone. 

And  twice  ten  kiiiglits,  the  least  a noire 
As  mighty  as  yon  chief  may  claim, 

Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  came. 

Yet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I of  all  that  marahalU  d crowd, 

* f“Mow«ver  we  mar  dinliko  the  fcorraphicd  ■•!)«  and  cbo- 
rot.  naif  Encliah  and  half  Rnii*.  wliirh  m puns  in  iraiicof  the  war- 
rior, we  rouet  allow  that,  in  other  TcppH-i-u.  (In-  Iwpi  of  a poem 
nos  eeldom.  If  ever,  bwn  jntriKluced  with  finer  or  in  a iiian- 

nor  hotter  calculated  to  excite  i)ie  exs‘<.-ct4tiijn«  >f  the  reader, 
than  on  the  pn<<eni  orca?i'>n.”— tVi/lea/  /Irr/anJ 
* IMS. — ' The  clHiru*  Ur  tlie  diieltniifjijriwr.'l 
1 IM0. — Nor  while  on  Ellen'r  falteiinc  toofiS 
Bar  filial  rrtewtgt  eager  hung, 


Though  the  waned  crescent  owned  mv 
And  in  rny  train  trooped  lord  and  kniimt. 
Though  Blantyre  hymned  her  holiest  lays, 
And  Bothwell’s  bards  flung  back  my  praise, 
As  when  this  old  man’s  silent  tear, 

And  this  poor  maid’s  affection  dear, 

A welcome  give  more  kind  and  true. 

Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  fnend,  a father’s  boast ; 

O I It  out-b^ars  all  I lost !” 


XXIV. 

Delightful  praise!— like  summer  rose. 

That  brighter  in  the  dew  drop  glows. 

The  bashful  maiden’s  cheek  appear^ 

For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard, 

The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide^ 

The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide: 

The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 

The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid  ;l 

And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 

The  falcon  look  his  favourite  stand, 

Closed  his  dark  wing,  relaxed  his  eye, 

Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 

And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood, 
Like  fabled  goddess  of  the  wood, II 
That  if  a father’s  partial  thought 
O’er  w'ciched  her  worth  and  beauty  aught, 
Well  might  the  lover’s  judgment  fiul 
To  balance  with  a juster  scale ; 

For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 

The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  soul. 

XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 
Did  ne’er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose; 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue. 

Curled  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Trained  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 
The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy  : 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath, 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Mentdth; 
Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark  brown  doe, 
When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 

And  scarce  that  doe.  though  winged  with  f«il 
Out-stripped  in  speca  the  mountaineer; 

Right  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 

And  not  a sob  hi.s  toi{  confess. 

His  form  accorded  with  a mind 
Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind; 

A blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 

As  played  the  feather  on  his  crest. 

Yet  friends  w’ho  nearest  knew  the  youth. 

His  scorn  of  wrong,  his  zeal  for  trutlu 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 

When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 

Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown, 
Not  long  should  Roderick  Dhu’s  renown 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame. 

But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grieme. 


XXVI. 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way, 
And,  "O  my  Mire!”  did  Ellen  say, 

" W^y  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  1 
And  why  so  late  returned  ? And  why”“ 
The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 

"My  child,  the  chase  I follow  far, 

"Rs  mimicry  of  noble  war; 

And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 
Were  all  of  Douglas  I have  left. 

I mot  young  Malcolm  ns  I strayed 
Far  eastward,  in  Glcnflnlas’  shade, 

Nor  strayed  1 safe  : for,  all  around. 
Hunters  and  horsemen  scoured  the 


Mark’  d not  thatarce  (afliH-tion’* 

Still  hold  (/on  (mntlo  r<>uth  alnot; 

Not  not  nil  Dourlaf  nameil  hb  natna. 
Althoiifh  tbp  yo4ith  was  Malcolm 
Thai  with  Jluth'd  cheek,  and  iownetaej^ 
Their  rree/ing  trot  omfuted and I 

( IMS.— ‘‘  TTu  dare  with  whimpering  notet  replPd.  I 

I (MS.-"  like  (abled  hmatrem  of  tbo  wood"! 
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1^  yonth,  though  still  a royal  ward, 

^kM  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard, 
iad  through  the  passes  of  the  wooa 
Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 

And  Roderick  shall  his  welcome  make, 

Deipite  old  spleen,  for  Dou^as’  sake. 

Then  must  he  seek  Sirath-Endriuk  glen, 

Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen.’’— 

XXVII. 

Sir  Roderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 

Reddened  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Graeme. 

Yet,  not  in  action,  word,  or  eye. 

Failed  aught  in  hospitality. 

In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day ; 

But  at  high  noon  a courier  I^ht 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight : 

Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared, 

That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 

Deep  thought  seenied  toiling  in  his  head; 

Vet  was  the  evening  bammot  made, 

F.re  he  assembleMl  round  the  flame. 

His  mother,  Douglas,  and  tlie  Graeme, 

And  Ellen,  too  ; then  cast  around 

His  eyes^  then  fixed  them  on  the  ground, 

A»  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 

Long  with  his  dagger’s  hdt  he  played, 

Tlien  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said : 

xxvm.  , 

“ Short  be  my  speech nor  time  afTords, 

Nor  my  plain  temper,  glozing  words. 

Kinsman  and  father,— if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Roderick’s  claim ; 

Mine  honoured  mother  ;—F.llen— why, 

My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye? 

Am  Grsme ; in  whom  I hope  to  know 
Fall  soon  a noble  friend  or  foe, 

When  age  shall  gi^e  thee  thy  cotnmand, 

And  leading  in  tny  native  land,— 

List  all !— The  King’s  vindictive  pride 
Bouts  to  have  tamed  the  border-side,* 
WTierechirfs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  came 
To  shore  their  monarch’s  sylvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared, 

And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared, 

And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung, 

O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 

Loud  cries  their  blood  from  Meggat’s  mead, 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
WTiere  the  lone  streams  of  Kt trick  glide, 

And  from  the  silver  Teviot’s  side: 

The  dales  where  martial  clans  din  ridet 
Are  DOW  one  sheep- w’nlk  waste  and  wide. 

This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

So  faithless  and  so  ruthless  known, 

Now  hither  comes ; his  end  the  same, 

The  same  pretext  of  sylvan  game. 

What  grace  for  highland  chiefs  judge  yc, 

By  fate  of  border  cnivnlry.t 
Vet  more : amid  Glenfinlas’  green, 
jwuglas,  tny  stately  form  w’as  seen, 
pus  by  espial  sure  1 know  ; 

Tour  council  in  the  streight  I show.”— 


XXIX. 

Ellen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other’s  eye, 

Then  turned  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 

The  hasty  colour  w’cnt  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Gneme: 

But  from  his  glance  it  well  appeared, 

’Twna  but  for  Ellen  that  he  feared; 

While  sorrowful,  but  undismayed. 

The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said  : 

” Brave  Roderick,  though  the  tempest  roar, 
It  may  hut  thunder  and  pass  o’er; 

Nor  w'ill  I here  remain  an  hour, 

To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 

For,  well  thou  know^st,  at  this  gray  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 

For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King’s  command, 
Canst  aid  him  with  a gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  numbled  pride. 

Shall  turn  the  monarch’s  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Blet'ding  Heart, 

Ellen  and  I will  seek,  apart, 

The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell, 

There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell, 

Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor.  ' 
The  stern  pursuit  be  past  and  o’er.” — 


XXX. 

“ No,  by  mine  honour,”  Roderick  said. 

“ So  help  me.  heaven,  and  tny  good  blade  I 
No,  never  ! blasted  be  yon  pine, 

My  fathers’  ancient  crest  and  mine, 

If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 
The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! 

Hear  my  blunt  speech : grant  me  this  maid 
To  wife,  thy  counsel  t6  mine  aid  ; 

To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow  ; 

Like  cause  of  doubt,  distnist,  and  grief, 

Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chief. 

When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell 
The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell, 

The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling’s  porch ; 
And,  when  I jight  the  nuptial  torch, 

A thousand  villages  in  flames 

Saall  scare  the  sTumbers  of  King  James! 

—Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away, 

Aid,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I pray; 

I tieant  not  all  my  heart  might  say.— 

Snail  need  ofinroad,  or  of  fight, 

Wken  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 
Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band, 
Toguard  the  passes  of  their  land, 

Till  the  foiled  king,  from  pathless  glen,f 
Shill  bootless  turn  him  home  agen.” 

XXXI. 

Thee  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 

In  skimber  scaled  a dizzy  tower, 

And, on  the  verge  that  beetled  o’er 
The  *cean-tide’s  incessant  roar, 

Dreaiied  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream,ll 
Till  wakened  by  the  morning  beam  ; 

When  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 

Such  itartler  cast  his  glance  below, 


to  IWS,  Jamea  V.  mailo  a convention  at  Cdinburrh,  for  tho 
ptwatef  eooaidcrinff  the  boat  mode  of  quellinir  Ibe  Bonier  rol»- 
dunnr  llio  Ikrciwe  of  hia  mirHinty.  and  llie  tn>ulilca 
vainUloweil.  had  coromilterl  many  exorhitnneea.  Areordinaly 
>*aaMiiibled  a flytnir  army  of  ten  thouanrul  men,  conaiaiinitof  Ina 
tjjjwd  nobility  and  their  followfta,  wh«i  were  direrle«l  lo  briiia 
bawln  and  doc*  with  them,  that  lln*  monarrh  miaht  rofVi-sn 


J with  iportdurinc  the  inlemil*  of  military  exoeution.  With 
tnay  be  *w«^t  ibruuah  Bttrirk  Foreat.  where  he  imnce<|  over 
late  of  hia  own  caatle.  Piers  Cockbiirn  of  Horidcrlniid,  wlio 
■•Wjiwed.  aeeordma  to  tradition,  a toast  for  hia  roceptnin.  He 
Adam  Scott  of  Tuahielaw  alao  lo  be  executed,  who  waa 
•wjntaW  lv,tiie  title  of  Kina  of  the  Border.  But  tla*  moat 
victim  or  iuatiee.  dtitina  that  expedition,  waa  John  Arm- 
Qilnoelue.*  fiimtMM  in  Scottiah  aonr,  who,  cuntidinc  in 
y Bippoted  innocence,  met  the  kina  with  a retinue  of 
”yatx.peraoBa,  all  of  whom  were  hanced  at  Carlenria.  near  tlie 
of  the  Teviot.  The  effect  of  tliia  severity  waa  aiich,  that, 
Tykar  expataaed  it,  “the  tualebuah  kejil  Uic  cow." and, 
uJpoileT  waa  (real  peace  and  reot  a Iona  time,  whereihrouifh 
ureal  pront : for  he  had  Ion  thousand  abeep  aoin^  in 
***  Ettaek  Pcireat  in  keepme  by  Andrew  Bell,  wbo  made  the  Kmc 
* [Dm  Boedtr  Mliwnsby,  anir,  p.  I ) voL 


oa  food  point  of  them  aa  they  had  fone  in  the  IxiUnda  of  Fife.*’— 
PiTscoTTiaa  UMory,  p.  153. 
r l.M.S  — * The  dales  where  clans  were  wont  to  bide."] 

: James  wiu,  in  ibet,  erpially  allcniive  to  restrain  rapine  and 
feiidiil  opprriiion  in  every  iinrt  of  hia  dominions.  " Tl»e  kins  past 
to  tlie  lalea,  Ind  tlicro  hold  jiiatice  court*,  and  nuniahe*!  lioth  thief 
and  traitor  aaMirding  to  their  ikmierit.  And  iilao  ho  caused  l[f®ot 
men  to  show  iicir  iMiidiiic*,  wlwrelhroucli  lie  found  many  of  tM 
■aid  lands  in  non-entry : the  which  he  ronfiacJite  and  brought 
home  to  hia  ovn  use,  ami  aAerword  annexed  ibi-m  to  the  crown, 
aa  ye  shall  hes-.  Syne  lirouchl  many  of  the  (treat  men  of  Utc  wiM 
cai>tive  with  lim,  such  aa  .Studyart,  M'ConitoI,  M Loyd  of  the 
Lewes,  M'.Nei,  M‘Lane,  M Intosli,  John  Mudynrt.  M'Kay, 
M’Kenrie,  with  many  other  that  I rannot  rehearse  at  this  tim^ 
Some  of  theta  hr  (Hit  in  ward  and  some  in  court,  and  wme  he  look 

E ledge*  for  fsod  nile  in  time  cominc-  So  he  brought  the  iaiM 
Dth  north  ord  wjuth,  in  good  rule  and  (leace ; whorefote  be  hod 
gn-iit  prtifit,  «rviee,  and  oliedienco  of  people  a long  time  there- 
aOer ; and  as  long  as  he  hail  the  henda  of  the  country  in  huIu^ 
lion,  tliey  live<’  in  great  peace  and  real,  and  there  waa  great  ricbea 
ami  iwlicy  by  (be  king’s  iuatiee."— Pitscottib,  ik  162. 
i (MS.—  TUI  the  foird  king,  from  lull  and  glen."l 
I (MS. — " Doom’d  calmly  out  their  desperate  dream.  I 
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And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around, 

And  heard  unintennitted  sound, 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail, 

It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale ; 

Amid  his  senses’  giddy  wheel, 

Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below. 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  7— 
Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound, 

As  sudden  ruin  yawned  around, 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  tossed. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  foanng  most, 

Could  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand, 
To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXII. 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen’s  quivering  lip  and  eye. 

And  eager  rose  to  speak— but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 

Had  Douglas  marked  the  hectic  strife^ 

Where  death  seemed  combating  with  life; 

For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 

One  instant  rushed  the  throbbing  blood. 

Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  sway, 

Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 

“ Roderick,  enough ! enough  !"  he  cried, 

“ My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 

Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear, 

Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 

It  may  not  be— forgive  her.  Chief, 

Nor  hazard  aught  tor  our  relief. 

Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne’er 
Will  level  a rebellious  ^ear. 

’Twas  I that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a steed  and  wield  a brand ; 

I see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  I 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy  : 

I love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs. 

By  hasty  wrath  and  slanderous  tonnes. 

O seek  the  grace  you  well  may  findT 
Without  a cause  to  mine  combined.” 


XXXIII. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain  strode ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad. 

And  darkened  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied. 

Seemed,  by  the  torch’s  gloomy  light. 

Like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night. 

Stooping  his  pinions’  shadowy  sway 
Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim’s  way : 

But,  unrequited  Love ! thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenomed  smart. 

And  RodericK.  with  thine  anguish  stung, 

At  length  the  band  of  Douglas  wrung. 

While  eyes,  that  mocked  at  tears  before, 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o’er. 

The  death  nangs  of  long-cherished  hope 
Scarce  in  tnat  ample  breast  had  scope, 


* [MS.—"  The  deep-toned  anmiwb  of  doopair 
Flush'd,  in  6erc«  jenloiwy,  to  nir”l 
* ["  There  i«  iiomcthintr  fuppiiih  and  out  of  character  in  Mal- 
colm'* ritini;  to  lend  out  Kllen  from  her  own  parlour;  »d  the  nort 
of  u-readinir  match  that  lake*  place  between  the  riva  chieflains 
on  the  occaainn,  ia  humiliating  and  indecowm."— JB.rpRBY.| 

5 [MS.— “ Tliiia  as  they  strove,  each  iH'ttcrhnnd 
Grtup'd  for  the  dagger  or  the  brand. "] 
i The  Author  has  to  apologize  for  tlw  inadvertent  qipropriation 
ofa  whole  lino  from  the  trageily  of  Douglas, 

“ I hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.* 

[Note  to  the  second  edition.] 

< [MS.—**  Sullen  and  slow  the  rivals  bold 

T.>oos«d  at  his  heat  their  des{>emte  hod, 

But  cither  still  on  other  glared,"  &c. 

If  Hardihood  was  in  e\-ery  respect  so  essential  U the  diameter 
of  a Highlander,  that  the  reproach  of  effeminac'  was  the  most 
bitter  which  could  be  thrown  upon  him.  Yet  it  was  sometimes 
hazarded  on  what  wo  might  pmsutno  to  think  grounds.  It 
is  reported  of  old  Sir  Rwon  Camemn  of  Lochiel  when  upwards 
of  seventy,  that  he  was  surprised  by  night  on  a hmiiag  or  military 
•xpeilition.  He  wrapped  him  in  his  plaid,  ami  lay  rontcntedly  down 
upon  the  snow,  with  which  the  ground  happened  te  lie  covered. 
Among  his  attendants,  who  were  preparing  to  take  their  rest  m 
the  same  manner,  he  observed  that  one  of  his  grasdsons,  for  his 
belter  accommoilation,  had  mIM  a large  snow  hnl:,  and  placed  it 
below  his  liead.  The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief  was  awakened 
by  a symptom  of  what  he  conceived  to  lie  degenerate  luxury. 
'*  Out  Upon  thee.”  said  lie,  kickirur  tlie  froz-on  bolstir  from  the  head 
which  it  supported,"  art  thou  so  effeminate  as  toieed  a pillowJ" 
The  odicer  of  engineers,  whnse  ciirioii*  letters  (rrtii  the  Highlands 
have  been  more  than  oncu  quoteil.  tells  a simibr  story  of  Mae- 


But,  Struggling  with  his  spirit  prond, 
Convulsive  heaved  its  checkered  shroud. 
While  every  wb — so  mute  were  all— 

Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  hall. 

The  son’s  despair,  the  mother's  look, 

111  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook; 

She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came, 

To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Graeme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Roderick  from  the  Douglas  broke— 

As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke. 
Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low, 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow. 

So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair* 

Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 

With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm’s  breast  and  belled  plaid : 

“ Back,  beardless  boy !”  he  sternly  said, 
"Back,  minion  ! hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 
The  lesson  I so  lately  taught? 

This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid, 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delayed.” 

Eager  as  greyhound  on  his  gam^ 

Fiercely  with  Roderick  grappled  Grseme.t 
" Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 
Its  Chieftain  safety,  save  his  sword!” 

Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  handt 
Qriped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand, 

And  death  had  been — but  Douglas  rose. 

And  thrust  between  the  strugiHiDg  foes 
His  giant  strength  Chieftains,  for^l 
I hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.— 5 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 

What  1 is  the  Douglas  fallen  so  far, 

His  daughter’s  hand  is  doomed  the  spoQ 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil !” 

Sullen  and  slowly  they  unclasp, II 
As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  gra^ 
And  each  upon  his  rival  glared. 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 


XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Roderick’s  mantle  hung, 

And  Malcolm  heard  his  Ellon’s  scream, 

As  faltered  through  terrific  dream. 

Then  Roderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  veiled  his  wrath  in  scomfid  word. 
"Rest  safe  till  morninjg;  pity  ’twero 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air  !1T 
Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stewart  tell, 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  dnd  fell. 

Nor  lackey,  with  his  freeborn  clan, 

The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 

More  would  he  of  Clan-Alpine  know, 

Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show.— 
Malise,  what  ho !” — his  henenman  came;** 
“ Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Gneme.” 


donald  orKnupoeh,  and  imbjnins  the  followinir  mnarks:— ‘ 
ami  many  other  glories  are  ruiiinntick  ; Ihu  Uicrc  wonalhmf.ttal 
at  firat  tliouffht  inipht  seem  very  mniontick,  of  which  I ha« 
creilibly  OMured,  that  when  the  Hipiilanderi  are  ooiwtrainM  to 
lie  nmone  the  hill*,  in  cold  drv  wrindy  wcathor.  they 
Kak  tlie  plaiil  in  some  river  or  hum,  (/.  e.  brook,)  and  then,  hpw' 
inc  un  a comer  of  it  a little  above  th«'ir  head*,  they  turn  ibenwct^ 
round  and  round,  till  they  are  enveloped  hv  the  n-bole  niantK 
They  then  lay  thcniiielve*  down  on  the  lieatn,  upon  tlic 
aide  of  some  hill,  where  the  wet  and  tlie  H-armui  of  their  boor* 
make  a steam,  like  tlmt  of  n boiline  kettle.  The  wt^.  they  uji 
kee;>*  them  wann  by  thickening  tlie  stuff,  and  keeping  the  «im 
tVom  pmetmtinz.  I mu*l  confer  I should  have  been  apt  to  (jae^ 
tion  llti*  fact,  had  I not  frerpicntly  seen  them  wot  from  mornme^ 
night,  and.  oven  at  the  beginnine  of  the  rain,  not  so  much  as  W 
a few  yard*  to  shelter,  but  continue  in  it  without  • 

they  wore,  ns  we  say.  wet  tlmnigh  and  ihrouA  And  thsji| 
•non  effected  hy  the  loosencB*  and  spiinginces  of  Uie  phiitiW  • "2 
the  bonnet  is  frequently  taken  off.  and  wrung  like  a disbcJojit.  w 
then  put  on  again.  They  have  been  accustomed 
fancy  to  be  often  wot.  ami  to  take  the  water  like  *pafwjjn#“ 
this  i*  become  a second  nalure.  and  can  scarcely  be  calle^ 
ship  to  them,  insomuch  U»at  I used  to  soy,  they  seemed  to  be  omm 
duck  kind,  and  to  love  wattrr  as  well.  Though  I never  mw  us* 
prciuiration  for  sleep  in  windy  weather,  yol,  setting  oid  earn  » a 
morning  from  one  of  the  huts,  I have  seen  the  marks  ofmeir 
lodging,  where  the  srouiid  has  been  free  from  rime  or  snow, 
remained  nil  around  tlie  spot  where  they  bad  \^."—LeOenjrm 
Scotland,  I,ond.  l7St,  Svo.  ii.  p.  108.  . __ 

♦*  “ This  officer  is  a sort  of  secretary,  and  it  to  he 
alt  occasions,  to  venture  his  lifc  in  defisnM  of  his  rowter ; aM  « 
drinking  bouU  bo  lUinds  behind  his  seat,  at  hk  haunch,  iroai 
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Yonng  Malcolm  answer’d,  calm  and  bold, 
“ Pear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold ; * 
The  spot  an  angel  deign’d  to  grace, 
b blew  0.  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Hiy  churlish  courtesy  for  tliose 
RtMrve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  foes. 

As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
ki  midnight  as  in  blaze  of  day, 

Thou^  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 

Even  Koderick  Dhu  beset  the  track. — 
Brave  Douglas,— lovely  Ellen,— nay, 

Nou^t  here  of  parting  will  1 say. 

Earth  does  not  hold  a lonesome  glen, 

So  secret,  but  we  meet  acen.— 

Chieftain ! we  too  shall  find  an  hour.” — 
He  said,  and  left  the  sylvan  bower. 


XXXVI. 

Old  .Allan  follow’d  to  the  strand, 

(Such  was  the  Douglas’s  command,) 

And  anxious  told,  how',  on  the  morn, 

The  stem  Sir  Roderick  d^-p  had  sworn. 

The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o’er 
Dale  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 

Mucd  were  the  peril  to  the  Grraime, 

Prom  those  who  to  the  siCTsl  came; 

Fw  up  the  lake  ’twere  safest  land. 

Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 

He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind.  ^ 

Whue  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind. 

Round  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword  roll’d. 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten'd  fold, 

And  stnpp’d  his  limbs  to  such  array. 

As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way, — 


XXXVII. 

[ Then  spoke  abrupt : “ Farewell  to  thee, 

! Pattern  of  old  fidelity !” 

The  Minstrel’s  hand  he  kindly  press’d,— 
"0!  could  I point  a place  of  rest ! 

My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 

My  uncle  leads  tny  vassal  band ; _ 

To  tame  his  foe-s,  bis  friends  to  aid. 

Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Grmme, 

Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name. 

Not  long  shall  honour'd  Douglas  dwell, 
Lihe  hunted  stag  in  mountain  cell: 

Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swoll’n  robber  dare, — 
I may  not  give  the  rest  to  air ! 


Tell  Roderick  Dhu,  I owed  him  nought, 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a boat, 

To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side.” 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  Hashing  tide.* 
Hold  o'er  the  Hood  his  head  he  bore. 

And  stoutly  steer’d  him  from  the  shore; 
And  Allan  strain’d  his  anxious  eye. 

Far  ’mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 

To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave, 

Fast  ns  the  cormorant  could  skim. 

The  swimmer  plied  each  active  limb ; 
Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell, 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  tell. 

The  Minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo. 

And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 


CANTO  THIRD. 


THE  GATHERING. 


I. 

Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.  The  race  of  yore,t 
Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 

And  told  our  marvelling  boynood  legends  store 
Of  their  strange  ventures  bapp’d  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be ! 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither’d  of  their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse|. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight!  T^me  rolls  nis 
ceaseless  course. 


Yet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 

How,  when  a mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew, 

Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliH  and  doll. 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew ; 

Aid  fast  the  laithful  clan  around  him  drew, 

What  time  the  w'arning  note  was  keenly  wound, 
Wkat  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  Hew, 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  yell’d  the  gathering 
sound. 

And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a meteor, 
round.! 


II. 


Tie  summer  dawn’s  refiected  hue 
Td purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue; 
Midly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Juit  kis.s’d  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees. 


vbeoee  bk  title  u derived,  and  watches  tlio  oonvorsation,  to  tee 
» tuf  one  ot&oda  his  patmn.  An  Enftliiih  ofliror  !»einff  in  ronti- 
lasr  with  a cerUin  chieflain,  and  neveml  otlwr  Miehlnnd  pentle- 
>^Be*r  Killichumon,  had  an  argument  with  the  trreat  titan ; 
wbathbeuf  well  wanned  with  unity,*  at  lust  the  di«pute  k»'W 
wry  lwC  A^outh  who  was  henchman,  not  iindcrttamLns  ono 
ydof  E^lwh.  imainned  hif  chief  was  in«ulte<l,  and  tlii;ri'U|>on 
2«wlt»  pwto)  from  hi*  *idc,  and  ftnappe^  it  at  llm  ofRcer'^  l«md  : 
” ly  twtol  missed  fire,  otherwinc  it  i«  more  than  prrhjihio  he 
JJChl  wve  sufiered  death  from  tin-  li^tKl  of  that  liltl:>  vermin. 

il  i*  ten  disnsreeable  to  an  Erutlishmnn  over  a lioulc.  with 
^ Kirhlantfcr*,  to  see  everr  one  of  thorn  liaye  hi*  tjilh'.  that  ii, 
w Mtyant,  slandins  behind  him  all  the  while,  let  whot  will  l>e 
tstatfigect  of  conversation.'’— LeHcm/rom  Beef  land.  li.  159. 

* IMS.—"  He  spoke,  and  plunirt'd  into  the  tide."l 

* I" There  are  no  separate  intrmiuction*  to  tlie  cnnios  of  this 

but  each  of  them  becin*  with  one  or  two  sianrjt*  m tlio 
®***sip  of  Spenser,  usually  containins  some  reflections  con- 
•Jvtsi  wWi  the  mihiect  about  to  lie  enteretl  on ; ana  written,  (iir 
*•  most  pw,  with  (treat  tenderness  and  lieauty.  The  follow ing, 
is  amonx  the  mom  striking.'’— Jeffrey  J 
l^brn  a chieftain  diwifned  to  summon  hi*  clan,  upon  any 
""*0  or  knfKittant  emergency,  he  slew  a goal,  and  making  a 
*®m.of*ny  light  wood,  seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and  ex* 
9l>Mheil  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  Thj.s  was  called  the 
"**Tf  Cron  also  Crean  Tarigh,  or  the  Cross  SItaine,  bo* 
^■mdiiobcdience  to  what  the  syrnliol  implied,  inferred  infamy. 

iklhreted  to  a swift  and  Inwty  me*»enger,  who  ran  full 
JJJsd  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  wliero  lie  piescntcil  it  to  the 
peiton,  with  a single  word,  implying  tlio  place  of  ren* 

. He  who  received  the  symiiol  wts  lioind  to  send  it  for- 
***V»i^  etiual  despatch,  to  tlio  next  villsge ; and  thus  it 
with  incr^ible  celerity  thmupli  all  the  district,  which 
alierianee  to  the  chief,  and  also  ainone  hi*  allies  and  iifigh- 
Hlne  danger  was  common  to  them,  At  si/tht  of  the  Fiery 
«very  man,  from  sixteen  years  old  to  sixty,  caimblo  of 
arm*,  was  obliged  instantly  to  repair,  in  hi*  lio*t  arms 
wacooutrrtDents.to  the  place  of  rendezwui*.  He  who  faded 
**W*r  rotfcn'tl  the  extremities  of  fire  and  swonl.  which  were 
f***nitifaUy  denounced  to  the  dmohodient  by  tlio  blootly  and 
smiks  upon  tlss  warlike  signal.  During  the  civil  war  of 
PteryCroM  oft«»  made  its  circuit  *,  and  upon  one  oc* 
• WhWnr. 


caoionit  passed  tbrotigh  the  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  a tract 
of  tbir^-t  wo  miles,  in  three  liours.  The  late  Alexander  Stewart, 
Esq.  ol  invernahyle,  described  to  me  his  having  sent  round  tho 
Fiery  Crox*  through  the  district  of  Anpinc,  during  the  same  com- 
motion, The  coast  was  threaloneil  oy  a descent  from  two  Eng- 
lish fritales,  and  tho  flower  of  the  young  men  were  with  tho 
army  uiPrinre  Charles  Eilward,  tlien  in  England  ; yet  the  sum- 
mons ms  so  eflcclual  that  even  old  ago  and  childhood  obeyed  it ; 
ami  a fitce  was  collected  in  a few  hours,  so  numerous  and  so  ea- 
thusMsth,  that  all  atteiniit  at  tlie  intcndeii  diversion  upon  the 
country  «1  the  absent  warriors  was  in  prtulencc  abandoned,  as 
desperaU. 

This  intctice,  like  some  other*,  is  common  to  tho  Highlanders 
with  the  incient  Srandinavians,  as  will  apiiear  by  the  tollowing 
extract  frtm  Ulaus  Magnus 

" Whentlio  enemy  is  upon  the  sea-roast,  or  within  the  limits 
of  northert  kingdomes,  then  presently,  hy  die  command  of  the 
principal  gwenionrs,  with  tho  counsel  anu  consent  of  the  old  sol- 
diers, who  arc  notably  skilled  in  such  like  business,  a slalT  of 
three  haniU  length,  in  th«t  common  sight  of  them  all,  is  carried, 
by  the  speety  running  of  some  active  young  man,  unto  that  vil- 
lage or  city,vith  this  command,— that  on  tlie  3.  4.  ttr  8.  day,oiw, 
two,  or  three  or  else  every  man  in  particular,  from  15  years  old, 
shall  como  Wih  his  arms,  and  expenses  for  ten  or  twenty  days, 
u])on  pain  thtt  his  or  their  house*  shall  lio  burnt,  (which  is  inti- 
mated by  tlio  huriiing  of  tlie  stnfiT,)  or  else  the  master  to  bo 
hanged,  (whidi  is  signified  by  tho  cord  tied  to  it.)  to  appm 
stMHvlily  on  smh  a liank,  or  field,  or  valley,  to  Iwar  tho  cause  he 
is  called,  awl  ki  hear  orders  from  the  said  provincial  govcroouti 
what  lie  shall  6i.  Wherefore  that  messenger,  swifter  than  anjr 
post  or  waggon  having  dune  his  commission,  comes  slowly  back 
again,  bringing  i token  with  him  that  he  hath  done  all  logallv  : 
and  every  m'innnt  one  or  anotlier  runs  to  every  village,  ami  tells 

those  places  w hu  they  must  do." Tlio  messengers. 

therefore,  of  the  botmon,  that  are  to  give  warning  to  the  peiiple 
to  meet  for  tkc  latlail,  run  fiercely  and  swiftly ; for  no  snow,  no 
rain,  nor  heat,  can  stop  them,  nor  night  liold  Inem  ; but  they  will 
noon  run  the  race  lliey  undertake.  The  first  messenger  tells  it  to 
the  next  villogj,  and  that  to  tho  next ; and  so  the  hubliub  runs 
all  over  till  liey  all  know  it  in  that  stift  or  territory,  where, 
wlien,  and  wiercfore  they  must  mect."~Oi.AUS  MAOOTa’ 
HUtory  qf  the  Goth$,  engiishcd  hjr  J.  8.  Lood.  I6S8,  book  nr. 
chap.  8,  4. 
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And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
TS-embled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 

The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie,  • 

Like  future  joys  to  Fancy  s eye. 

The  water-lily  to  the  light 
Her  chalice  rear’d  of  silver  bright ; 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn,* 
Begemm’d  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn ; 
The  gray  mist  left  the  mountain  side. 
The  torrent  show’d  its  glistening  pride ; 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 

The  lark  sent  dowm  her  revelry ; 

The  blackbird  and  the  Sf)«ckled  thrush 
Good-moirow  gave  from  brake  and  bush 
In  answer  coo’d  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 


III. 

No  thought  of  peace^  no  thought  of  rest, 
Assuaged  the  storm  m Roderick’s  breast. 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand. 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand, 

And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 

Beneath  a rock,  his  vassals’  caret 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare. 


;t 


With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught  { 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  aoro^ 

The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 

Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 

She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  nigh  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 

With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 

IV. 

A heap  of  wither’d  boughs  was  piled. 

Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 

Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak. 

Rent  by  the  lightning’s  recent  stroke. 
Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 

Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 

His  grisled  beard  and  matt^  hair 
Obscured  a visage  of  despair ; 

His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam’d  o’er, 

The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face,S 
The  impending  danger  of  his  race 
Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude, 

Far  in  Benharrow’s  bosom  rude. 


* [MS.— “ The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Bc)p>inm’d  with  duwdropa,  led  her  fawn ; 

Inviciblo  in  fleecy  clond. 

The  lark  aent  down  her  matina  loud ; 

TIte  lifht  tiii«i  left,”  &c.| 

I “ The  (fteen  hilU 

Are  ckithcd  with  early  blononis ; through  the  ^nui 

'llie  quick-eyed  lizanf  ruatica,  and  the  bills 

Of  sumtnerbirds  sinfr  welcome  ns  ye  pass.”— Ckltde  Harold.\ 

I IMS.—*’  Hard  by,  his  vaMaU’  early  cate 
The  mystic  ritual  prepare"! 

$ The  atate  of  relinon  in  the  middle  urea  afforded  conswoirblc 
facilities  for  those  whose  mode  of  life  excluded  them  from  regtlar 
worship,  to  secure,  neverthtleas,  Uio  irhoatly  assiatance  of  »n- 
fessors,  perfectly  willini;  to  adapt  the  nature  of'  their  ductrice  to 
the  necessities  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  tlwk.  Kobin 
Hood,  it  ia  well  known,  Iwd  his  celelirated  domeatic  chaMoin. 
Friar  Tuck.  And  that  same  curtal  friar  was  probably  mached 
in  manners  and  appearance  by  the  rhostly  fatliera  of  the  Tyne- 
dale  nihbers,  wlionre  thus  descrilH-rl  in  an  excommunicaticn  ful- 
minated asaim-t  their  patrons  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Du-bam, 
tempore  Henrici  VIII.  " Wo  hove  fiirtlwr  understood,  that  iliero 
are  many  chaplains  in  the  said  territories  of  Tynednle  and  Icdct- 
dale,  who  are  public  and  open  maintainera  of  mnciibinage  jrremi- 
lar,  sitspended.  excommunicated,  and  interdicted  persw,  and 
witlial  so  utterly  ixnorant  of  letters,  that  it  has  been  foind  by 
those  who  ohjccted  tliistoUit  in,  that  tlieie  wea*  some  win,  hav- 
inf  celebrated  mass  fur  ten  yeary.  were  still  unable  to  rtad  the 
sacramental  service.  We  have  also  understood  there  arep'-rsons 
amotiK  them  who,  although  not  ordained,  do  take  upon  tiem  tlie 
offices  of  priesthood  ; and,  in  roriteiript  of  God,  celelratc  tlio 
divine  and  sacred  rites,  and  administer  tlio  sacmineiits,  lOt  only 
in  sacred  and  dedicated  places,  but  in  Ihoso  which  are  profane 
and  inteniicted,  and  most  wretchedly  ruinous  ; tliey  thnnsulves 
bemf  attired  in  matreil,  tom,  and  most  filthy  vestments,  atoxether 
unfit  to  he  used  in  divine,  or  even  in  temiionil  offices.  'Ihe  wiiicli 
said  chi^lains  do  administer  sacraments  and  sacnimeital  riles 
to  the  aforesaid  manifest  and  infamous  thieves,  robbers,  depre- 
dators, ^oivcrs  of  stolon  froods,  and  plundcrors,  and  tiat  with- 
out restitution,  or  intention  to  restore,  us  evinced  by  the  act ; and 
do  also  openly  admit  them  to  the  rites  of  ecclesiastical  lepufcliro, 
without  exacting  security  for  restitution,  aldioMxh  tliry  ore  pro- 
hibited from  doing  so  by  tlie  sacred  cjuions,  as  well  as  by  the 
institutes  of  the  sainls  and  fathers.  All  which  infers  the  heavy 

Kril  of  their  own  souls,  and  is  a pernicious  e.xamiile  x>  the  other 
lieveis  in  Christ,  as  well  os  no  slight,  but  an  affmwted  injury, 
to  the  aumbert  des)Hiilod  aod  plundea-d  of  Uioir  (oods,  cear, 
herds,  and  chattels."* 

To  this  lively  and  picturesque  description  of  the  cenfassors  and 
churchmen  ofpredatorv  trih«.>a,  there  may  lieaiideiiiomo  curious 
particulars  respecting  the  priests  attached  to  Ihe  smmil  septs  of 
native  Irish,  durinx  the  reixn  of  Uucen  Elitahcth.  These  friars 
had  indeed  to  plead,  that  Ihe  incursions,  which  thry  not  only  par- 
doned, but  even  encourajted,  were  made  upon  tkwe  hostile  to 
them,  as  well  in  roiijrion  as  from  national  anti|>at\y ; luit  by  Pro- 
testant writers  they  a-e  uniformly  alluxed  to  U.>  tie  chief  instru- 
ments of  Irish  insiirrootion.  tlio  very  wcll-sprin^of  all  rebellion 
towanls  the  Enjdith  (rovcmm<‘nt.  Lithxow,  theBcottish  travel- 
ler, declareii  the  Irish  wood-kemc,  or  predatory  Jibes,  to  be  but 
the  bounds  of  their  huntinf  priests,  who  diroclet  their  incursions 
by  their  pleasure,  partly  for  rastonnnee,  partly  to  sratily  animo- 
sity, partly  to  foment  {cnoral  division,  and  luvsysfor  the  better 
security  and  easier  dominstion  of  the  friars.^  Denick,  the  live- 
liness and  minuteness  of  whose  doscriptioaf  iiuy  fasuently  apo- 
lofixe  for  his  do^xorel  verses,  alter  doscrifiinx  in  kisn  feast,  and 
the  eneouracemunt  fiven,  by  the  sonira  of  the  baris,  to  its  termi- 
nation in  an  incursion  upon  the  parts  of  the  country  more  imme- 
• Tbs  Monition  bxsIdM  lh«  RoUwnafTyiMilaJe  and  fUdMdsIt,  srfth  which 
1 ws»  rsvonml  by  my  frltnd,  Mr.  .hmee*  of  Msinifncth,  ^y  he  found  ia  the 
srifin^  LaUii,  in  (he  Appeodix  to  the  IniroducUon  mifar  Bonier  hiiiutrshy, 


Mo.  VII.,  onlMij).  43, 
t LiihCow’iTmMl*, 
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diately  under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  records  tin  do  lesi 
powe^^l  arguments  used  by  the  friar  to  excite  their  animosity  • 

**  And  more  t’  au^rment  the  flamet 
and  rancour  ot  their  hearte. 

The  frier,  of  his  cuunsella  vile, 
to  rebelles  doth  impaite, 

Affimiinxthat  itia 
an  alnioau  deedo  to  Qod, 

To  make  the  Enxiish  suhjectea  taste 
the  Irish  rebells'  rodde. 

To  spoile,  to  kill,  to  bume, 
this  frier's  counsell  is  ; 

And  for  the  doinx  of  the  same. 

he  worranlos  hoavenlie  blisae. 

He  tells  a liolie  tale ; 

the  white  ho  toumea  to  hlacke : 

And  throuph  the  pardons  in  his  male, 
he  wurkes  a knavisbe  kiiacke" 

The  wreckful  invasion  of  a part  of  the  Enylish  pale  is  Um  ds- 

scribed  with  some  spirit  the  ouminif  of  bouses,  drivinfotTc^ls, 
and  all  inrtaininx  to  such  predatory  inroads,  are  illustrated  by  s 
rude  cut.  The  defeat  of  the  Irish,  oy  a party  of  Enxiisb  tokberi 
from  the  next  yarrison,  is  then  oommemoratod,  and  in  Iim 
ner  adorned  with  an  eiifravinx,  in  which  the  friar  is  exhibits 
mourning  over  the  slain  chieiVain  j or.  os  the  rubric  eipresse*  a, 
"The  frier  then,  that  treacherous  knave,  with  ou*h  oufh-hooo 
lament. 

To  see  his  cousin  Devill's-son  to  have  so  foul  event" 

The  matter  is  handled  at  xtcat  length  in  tlie  text,  of  which  tbs 
following  verses  ore  more  than  sufficient  sample 
" Tlie  frier  seynx  this, 
lamcntes  that  liicklesse  parte. 

And  cursoth  to  the  pitte  of  bell 
the  death  man’s  sturdie  harte ; 

Yet  for  toquixht  them  with 
the  frier  taketh  (utine, 

For  all  the  synnes  that  era  be  did 
remission  to  otitaine. 

And  therefore  sorvee  his  txioke, 
the  eandell  and  the  bell ; 

But  thinke  you  that  such  aMslie  toies 
brine  damned  souls  from  bell  ? 

It  'IfHixs  nut  to  my  parte 
infernall  thinx*  to  knowe  ; 

But  I belevo  till  later  daie. 

ibei  rise  nut  from  belowe. 

Yet  hope  that  friers  xive 
to  this  ro'<ellious  rout. 

If  that  their  souls  tliould  chaunoe  in  bell, 
to  briiixe  them  quicklie  out, 

Docth  make  them  leiul  Huebe  lives, 
as  neither  God  nor  man, 

WitlKSit  revenxe  fur  tla-ir  dessrtes. 

permiile  orsiifl'er  can. 

Thus  fners  are  tlie  cause, 
the  fouiitsiii,  and  the  sprinXi 
Of  hurlelMirles  in  this  lanae, 
ofeche  unhappic  thins. 

Thei  cause  litem  to  reb^ 
ax-Hiiist  their  snveraixne  queue, 

And  through  relaillion  ofren  tymes. 

their  lives  doe  vanislio  cleane. 

So  ai  by  fliers  ineanes, 
in  whom  all  fullie  swimme. 

The  Irislie  karne  due  ofren  lose 
tlie  life,  with  hedde  and  limrae."* 

• Thisoiirioiw  FVtnreof  IreUnd  w«i  itwolsd  hy  the 
cation  of  Smnefi’  'IVacu,  »ol.  L,  in  which  the  plain  haw  hwn  asa 
from  lh«  only  knpmainna  known  lo  oxUl,  brionsinf  to  Iha  espy 
eeie»>  Library,  ftw  Soincn'  TrncU,  tol.  i.,  pp.  9B1.  S94- 
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Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest, 

Druid’sL  from  the  grave  relea^, 

Whose  banien’d  heart  and  eye  might  brook 
On  bumao  sacrifice  to  look ; 

Aod  much,  ’twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 
Ifo’d  in  the  charms  he  mutter’d  o’er. 

The  hallow’d  creed  gave  only  worse* 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 

No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit’s  prayer, 

Hts  cave  the  pilgrim  shunn’d  with  care, 

The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 

And  in  mid  chase  call’d  off  his  hound ; 

Or  if  in  lonely  glen  or  strath, 

The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 

He  pray’d,  and  sign’d  the  cross  between, 
While  terror  took  devotion’s  mien.t 

V. 

Of  Brian’s  birth  strange  talcs  were  told.t 
His  mother  watch’d  a midnight  fold, 
fioilt  deep  within  a dreary  glen. 

Where  scatter’d  lay  the  bones  of  men. 

In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 

And  bleach’d  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 

It  might  have  tamed  a warrior’ s heart,! 

To  view  such  mockeiy  of  his  art ! 

The  knot-grass  fetter’d  there  the  hand. 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 

That  buckler’d  heart  to  fear  unknown, 

A feeble  and  a timorous  guest. 

The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  neat ; 


There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock’d  at  time ; 

And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader’s  skull, II 
Still  wreathed  with  chaplet,  flush’d  and  full, 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom, 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume. IT 
All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate,  shrouded  in  her  mantle’s  shade  : 

— She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side 
No  hunters  hand  ner  snoocTuntied, 

Yet  ne’er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear  ;** 

Oone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  sport, 

Her  maiden  ^dlc  all  too  short. 

Nor  sought  ^e,  from  that  fatal  night, 

Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite, 

But  lock’d  her  secret  in  her  breast, 

And  died  in  travail,  unconfess’d. 

VI. 

Alone,  among  his  young  compeers, 

Was  Brian  from  Ins  infant  years  ; 

A moody  and  heart-broken  boy^ 

Estranged  from  sympathy  and  loy. 

Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 

Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale, 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 

Till,  frantic,  he  as  truth  receivedtt 
What  of  his  birth  the  crowd  believed, 

And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire, 

To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire  1 


Ajifa  Iriih  thbet,  and  those  iif  the  Scottish  Highlands,  are 
nch  oiora  iotimatelr  allied,  by  laiiKuayc,  nianners,  drt.'si,  und 
wiaBadanUie  anliquariea  of  cither  country  liave  been  w illing 
tsidnil,  1 flatter  myself  1 have  hen;  produced  a utruitg  w anont 
te thi emrsetar  sketched  in  the  text.  The  following  picture, 
tkos|k  of  a different  kind,  serves  to  establish  the  existence  of 
WstK  nfi|ioaata,  to  a comparatively  late  period,  in  the  lligh- 
hadiaad  W«steni  tale*.  There  is  a ereat  deal  of  sunplicity  in 
■fedeniptioo.  fbr  whiefa,  as  for  niucti  similar  infiiriTmUon,  I am 
to  Ik.  John  Martin,  who  visittHl  tlie  Hebrides  at  the  sug- 
IMbb  of  % RoU'ft  Sibbald.  a Scottish  antKiuarian  of  eminence, 
■d  eaHr  in  tht  eighteenth  century  piiblivlani  a description  of 
tfea,  which  procured  him  admissKui  into  titc  Royal  SiM'.iety. 
Hi  fcd  in  London  about  I7I9.  His  work  ia  a strange  mixture  of 
otMOfvauon.  and  gruos  credulity. 

Imnerabcr,”  saya  this  autiior,  “ 1 have  seen  an  ohl  lay-ca- 
bere.  (in  the  island  of  Benbecuta.)  railed  in  their  languoM 
IrMfr  lsekr.  that  is.  Poor  Brother ; wliieh  is  literally  true ; tor 
feunavn  this  character,  having  nothing  but  w hat  is  given  hion : 
fehoUi  hiimeirfa|jy  satisfied  with  fo<xl  and  raiment,  and  lives 
MM  great  simplicity  as  any  of  his  order ; liU  diet  is  very  mean, 
wd  he  dinks  only  fair  water ; Ids  habit  is  no  less  mortifying  than 
^ of  hrs  brethren  olsewhare : lie  wnnni  a short  coat,  which 
UM  M &rtii«r  than  hia  middle,  with  narrow  sleeves  like  a 
be  wears  a plad  aliove  it.  girt  about  the  middle,  w Inch 
nsekes  te  Ids  knee ; toe  pled  is  fasieiied  on  his  breast  with  a 
2*ndcn  pin,  his  ne^  bare,  and  bis  feet  oflcii  so  Um>  ; he  wears  a 
■t  fer  Ofnaiwmt,  and  the  string  alioiit  it  is  a bit  of  a &tlier's  line, 
Mdsofhorte  hair.  Thin  pled  lio  wears  instead  of  a gow  n w orn 
2 than  oThis  ordw  in  otlwr  countries.  I lolil  lam  la;  w anted  the 
■**»  girdle  that  men  of  his  order  usually  wear:  he  answered 
■(•tkat  he  wore  a leathern  one,  which  w-as  the  same  thing. 
Upaatke  matter,  if  bo  is  s]>oke  to  when  ut  meat,  la;  atiiwera 
*n» ; wtdeh  is  contrary  to  tlio  ctistom  of  his  order.  This  ixjor 
*■  Dvqueotiy  diverts  himself  with  angling  of  irouts ; he  lies 
*9*  straw,  arid  has  no  bell  (as  othent  have)  loculi  him  to  his  do- 
*^twas,  but  only  hbr  conscience,  as  lie  told  mo.” — Mauti.v’h  De- 
tf  rh/  HV*rcm  JUghtand.*,  p.  Si. 

* (,M8.— ■*  While  the  bless’d  creed  gave  only  worse.”] 

1 1M8.— “ Ho  pray'd,  with  many  a cross  belwocn, 

• ••  . And  terror  took  dcioiion’s  mien. ”1 

« rba  Hteod  which  follow*  is  not  of  tlic  author's  invention.  It 
“t*«difehe  may  differ  from  morJrm  critics,  in  sumwing  that 
W records  of  human  supe'alition.  If  peculiar  to,  and  clsiracteria- 
Jtoybe  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  arc  a legitiinale  Kiib- 
poetry  He  gives,  however,  a rearly  assent  to  tlie  iiar- 
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'wjsepoiBiion  which  condemn*  all  attempts  of  an  irrepilar 
yd  d»oroercd  fancy  to  excite  temir,  by  accumulating  a tram  of 
™**>c  and  imml^rent  horrors,  whether  borrowed  from  all  eoiin- 
bjw.  ind  patehi^  upon  a nanative  lieloneing  to  one  wliich  knew 
mg,  or  derived  from  the  autlKir’s  own  nnaginaiion.  In  the 
9*y»t  caoe,  therefore,  I appeal  to  tlie  record  which  I have  tran- 
with  the  variation  of  a very  few  words,  fnun  tin*  gcogra- 
Bolkctiona  made  by  the  Laird  of  Mnefnriann.  I know  not 
ybttkw  it  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  tlie  inwctdlaneous  ron- 
of  Tooths  and  maidens  on  Uic  night  and  on  the  sjxit  where 
jMiruneie  is  said  to  Iwive  taken  place,  might,  ewm  in  a credu- 
have  somewitat  diminished  the  wonder  which  uccom- 
fho  ox»e«ption  of  Gilli-lVHr-Mag-rovollicb. 

J**fe  ia  hot  two  myles  fmm  Invcrioghic,  the  church  of  Kil- 
Lofhyekl.  In  ancient  lymiai  there  wiis  ane  church 
r**ed  npfjn  ane  htll,  which  was  above  thin  church,  which  doeth 
®ow stand  in  this  tuune ; nml  ancient  men  doeth  aay.  that  there 
*»J*btttell  fbuffhten  on  ane  Bttle  hill  not  the  tenth  rart  of  a 
■y*  worn  this  church,  becortaine  men  which  tiwydk]  not  know 
■"«  they  were.  Ami  long  tyme  tlicrcaller,  certaino  lierda  of 


that  toune.  and  of  the  next  toune,  called  Unnatt,  both  wenchea 
and  youtlics.  did  on  a tyme  convene  with  others  on  tliat  hill; 
and  tlie  day  being  somewhat  cold,  dki  gather  the  bones  of  the 
dead  men  that  wore  slayne  long  tyme  licfbro  in  that  place,  and 
dkl  make  a fire  to  worm  them.  At  lost  tlicy  did  all  remove  from 
the  tire,  except  one  maid  or  wench,  which  was  verio  cold,  and 
she  jid  remaine  tlH?re  for  a space.  She  being  quyellie  her  tuone, 
wriiliaut  anic  other  compaiiio.  took  up  lier  cloaths  above  her 
knees,  or  then>by,  to  worm  lier ; a wind  did  come  and  caste  the 
ashes  ujron  her,  and  ylie  was  conceived  of  ane  itian  cbyid.  Se- 
veral tymes  tia^rcaAer  she  was  verio  sick,  und  at  last  she  was 
knowic  to  be  with  chyid.  And  llw'ii  her  iwrents  did  ask  at  her 
the  inaiter  heiroff,  which  the  wench  could  not  wcel  answer  which 
way  tasatisfie  them.  At  last  she  reaolvod  Uicm  with  ane  an- 
swer. A*  fortune  foil  u|>on  her  concerning  this  marvellous  mira- 
cle. thd  chyid  being  borne,  his  name  wa*  called  GUt  doir-Magh- 
rtvollich,  that  is  to  say,  the  Black  Child,  Son  to  the  Bone*.  So 
calloil.  lis  grandfather  sent  him  to  schooll,  and  so  lie  wns  a good 
schollar,and  godlie.  He  did  build  tins  church  which  doetii  now 
stand  in  Lochyeld,  called  Kilmalio.”— Macfaklanb,  tU  supra, 
iL  188. 

S (”  Ihero  ia  sometliing  of  pride  in  the  perilous  hour, 

Vhaic'or  be  the  sTmpo  in  which  death  may  lower; 

Air  Fame  is  tliero  to  say  who  bleeds. 

Aid  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds  I 

Ebt  wlicn  all  is  past,  it  is  humbling  to  tread 

Ot-r  tlio  weltering  field  of  tlie  toinnlcss  dead. 

Aid  SCO  wunns  of  the  oartli,  and  fowls  of  the  air, 

B«sts  of  the  forest,  all  gatlwring  there ; 

Al  regarding  man  a*  lh’*ir  prey, 

Allriuoicing  in  his  decay."— BvnoN—Sfsye  tif  Corinth.] 


I ["  Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scatter'd  heaps. 

Ls  tiat  a temple  where  a giNi  may  dwell  I 

W'h,',  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  hersliatter’d  ooUl 

Loot  on  its  bniken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 

Its  cuambcni  desolate,  and  portals  foul ; 

Yet  Ills  was  onre  Aiiibitkm’s  airy  hall. 

The  iome  of  tliought.  the  palace  of  the  soul : 

BchoU  thmugh  each  lack-lustrr;,  eyeless  hole, 

The  ray  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit. 

And  (lesion's  host,  that  never  brook’d  control ; 

Can  al  saint,  sage,  nr  sophist  ever  writ, 

Poo|)lethis  lonely  tower,  this  tcnemei)t  refit )” 

Chitde  Harold.] 

Ti  l‘‘  These  rrteefion*  on  on  ancient  field  of  battle  alliinl  the 
most  reni.irknbleinstance  of  false  taste  in  all  Mr.  Scott's  writin  gs. 
Yet  the  bnwity  mil  variety  of  the  images  serve  well  to  show, 
that  even  in  liis  irrors  there  arc  traces  of  a powerful  goniua’’— 
Jbkftiey.J 

••  The  mood,  «r  riband,  with  which  a ,'fcottish  lass  braklcd  her 
hair,  had  an  embletiatical  signification,  and  ajiplied  to  her  maiden 
character.  It  wa.s  excharunnl  for  the  curch.  toy,  or  coif,  when 
she  passed,  by  nianinge,  into  tlm  matron  stale.  But  if  the  dam- 
sel was  BO  unfiTtiimto  as  to  lose  ;»rclensions  to  the  name  of 
mnidun,  without  gardng  a right  to  tlint  of  matron,  she  was  nei- 
ther perinitled  to  usi  the  snooil,  nor  advanced  to  the  graver  dig- 
nity of  the  curch  It  old  t^coHish  songs  there  occur  many  sly 
allusions  to  such  mislurtiine  ; as  in  tlie  old  words  to  the  popular 
tunc  of  “ Ower  tiie  nuir  amang  the  liwalher.’' 


'*  Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom,  _ 

Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie, 

The  Irtwie  lost  her  silken  snood, 

Thatg.inl  her  gn’ot  till  she  wiw  weane." 
M [MS.— " 'Till,  friven  to  frenzy,  lie  Iwlieved 
The  legend  of  his  birth  received.*’] 
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THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE. 


In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 

The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate ; 

In  vain,  the  learning  of  tne  age 
Unclasp’d  the  sable-letter’d  page ; 

Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

Eager  he  read  wliatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spellflL 
And  every  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride ; 

Till  with  6red  brain  and  nerves  o’erstrung. 

And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 

Desperate Jie  sought  Benharrow’s  den, 

And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VII. 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild, 

Such  ns  might  suit  the  Spectre’s  child.* 

Where  w'ith  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil. 

He  watch’d  the  wheeling  eddies  boil, 

Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  river  Demon  rise ; 

The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb, 

Of  noontide  hag^  or  goblin  grim ; 

The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 

Swell’d  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 

Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 
His  eye  beheld  the  ranks  of  death  : 

Thus  the  lone  S^r,  from  mankind  hurl’d, 

Shap^  forth  a disembodied  world. 

One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  mm  to  the  mortal  kind ; 

* In  adopUnfr  tho  legend  oonceminc  the  birth  of  the  Founder  of 
the  Church  of  Kilmalie,  the  author  hoa  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
effbrU  which  such  a belief  was  likeljr  to  pro<luce,  in  a lutrharoui 
ace.  on  the  person  to  wliom  it  related.  It  seonu  likely  that  b« 
must  have  liecomo  a fanatic  or  an  impostor,  nr  that  mixture  of 
both  which  forms  a more  IVequent  character  than  either  of  them, 
aa  cxiatinc  soparaUdy.  In  truth,  mad  poisons  are  fre<iuently  more 
anxious  to  impress  upon  others  a faith  in  their  vtsiunt,  than  thev 
are  ihi'msclvos  confirmed  in  their  reality ; as,  on  the  other  kanii, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  most  cool-hooded  impot'or  lone  to  p«<rssnato 
an  enthusiast,  without  in  some  deemo  beli«\inc  what  hois  so 
eacer  to  ha%'e  believed.  It  was  a naliiml  attrlhiito  of  such  i cha* 
racter  ns  the  supposed  licrmil.  tiuit  lie  should  cnslit  the  nuneious 
■uperstitjons  with  which  the  minds  of  ordinary  Hiflilnndcrs  ore 
almost  always  imhiicd.  A few  of  these  are  sli^itly  alludol  to  in 
this  stanza.  The  Kiver  Demon,  or  Ri\’er-hor<e,  for  it  is  tint  tbim 
which  lie  commonly  assumes,  is  tho  Kelpy  of  the  Lowhnds,  an 
nvil  and  malicious  spirit,  dclichtinc  to  forchodo  and  to  witress  ca* 
lamity.  He  friHjiients  moat  Rifhland  lakes  and  rivers;  Bid  one 
of  hit  most  memorable  exploits  was  perfunned  upon  the  tanks  of 
Loch  Vcnnachar,  in  llie  very  district  wliich  forms  tlie  scone  of  our 
action  i it  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  a ruDorel  nneession, 
with  all  its  attendants.  The  *’  noontide  hoc/’  called  h Gaelic 
OUu-Hch.  a tall,  emaciated,  c^ntic  female  ncun*.  is  aipposed 
in  particular  to  haunt  the  district  of  Knoidart  A culilii  dressed 
in  antique  armour,  and  ha  vine  uno  hand  covered  with  bbod,  call* 
od,  from  that  cimimstaiicc,  Utam-deartTf  or  Red-hind,  is  a 
tenant  of  the  forests  ofOlenmore  and  Rothirmiircus.  Other  spi- 
rits of  the  desert,  alt  friehtfiil  in  shape  and  maiicnant  h ilispoai- 
tion.  are  believed  to  frequent  diffiirent  mountains  and  pbns  of  the 
Hichlands,  where  any  unusual  appearance,  iKoduced  ly  mist,  or 
the  Btrance  liahts  that  are  sometimes  tlirow-n  u(iun  particular 
otgecls,  never  fails  to  iirosent  an  apparition  to  the  imoimation  of 
the  solitary  and  melancliuly  nKMinlaiiieer. 

t IMS.—"  Tlie  fatal  Ben  Shie’s  dtmnal  scream ; 

And  seen  her  wrinkled  form,  tlie  sifn 
Of  wo  and  dnnth  to  Alpine's  line.’'] 

Most  peat  families  in  th<*  Hixhlands  were  suppond  to  have  a 
tutelar,  or  rather  a domestic  spirit,  altaclicd  tothom,  .vho  took  an 
interest  in  their  iirosperity,  and  intimated,  by  its  vailinpi.  any 
approarhimr  disaster.  That  of  Grant  of  Grant  wai  callw  May 
MouUach.  and  apiieared  in  tho  form  of  a cirl,  who  had  her  ann 
covered  with  hair.  Grant  of  Rutlicmurcus  had  an  atendant  railed 
Bodach-an-dun,  or  tho  Ghost  of  tho  Hill ; and  nany  other  ex- 
amples minht  be  mentiimod.  Tlie  Ban-^hio  inplles  a female 
Fairy,  whose  lamentations  were  often  supimsed  to  precede  the 
drath  of  a chieftain  of  particular  families.  Wlim  she  is  visible, 
it  is  in  the  form  ofan  old  woman,  with  a blue  niaitle  and  stream- 
inf  hair.  A superstition  of  the  same  kind  is,  I hoieve,  unitorsaliy 
received  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  tlie  native  Irish. 

The  death  of  the  head  of  a Hiy hlami  family  u also  sometimes 
supposcil  to  be  announced  \iy  a diain  of  lishts  ofdiflbrent  colours, 
called  Dr'ttif.  or  death  of  the  Druid  The  dreetion  which  it 
takes,  marks  the  place  of  the  funeral.  [8eo  lie  Essay  on  Fairy 
Superstitions  in  the  Border  MinstreUy.] 

I A presayc  of  the  kind  alluded  to  m tb”  tox*,  is  still  believed  to 
announce  death  to  the  ancient  Hiaiiland  faiiily  of  M'Lean  of 
Lochbuy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor  slain  in  battle  u heard  to  nllup 
alonf  a stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  arsund  the  family  rose 
dence.  rinsint  his  fhirv  Imdlo,  and  thus  inlimstirurthe  approachina 
ralamity.  How  easily  the  eye  as  well  as  ths  carmay  be  deceived 
noon  such  occasions,  is  evident  from  tho  stories  of  armitw  in  the 
air,  and  other  sfiectiiLl  phenomena  with  which  history  abounds. 
Such  an  apparition  is  said  to  have  been  wiincsssd  upon  the  side  of 
SouUilrll  mountain,  between  Penrith  and  Kessick,  upon  the  3Dd 
June.  1744,  by  two  persons,  William  Lancasterof  Blakchilis.  and 
Danial  Stnekat  his  servant,  whoso  attestatiooto  tho  fact,  with  a 


The  only  parent  he  could  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine’s  lineage  came. 

Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet’s  dream, 

The  fatal  Ben-Shie’s  boding  scream  ;t 
Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blast, 

Of  charang  steeds,  careering  fast 
Along  Bennarrow’s  shingly  side, 

Where  mortal  horseman  ne’er  might  ridejt 
The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine,— 

All  augur’d  ill  to  Alpine’s  line. 

He  girt  his  loin.^  and  came  to  show 
The  signals  of  impending  wo, 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  Ills  clan. 

VIII. 

’Twas  all  prepared  r-and  from  the  rock, 

A goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 

Before  tho  kindling  pije  was  laid, 

And  pierced  by  Roderick’s  ready  blade. 

Patient  the  sickening  victim  cjrcd 
Tho  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 

Down  his  clogg’d  beard  and  shaggy  limb, 

Till  darkness  ^azed  his  eyeballs  aim. 

The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 

A slender  crosslet  form’d  with  care, 

A cubit's  length  in  measure  due ; 

The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew, 

W'hose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wavc§ 

Their  shadows  o’er  Clan-Alpine’s  grave, 

And,  answering  Lomond’s  breezes  deep, 

Soothe  many  a chieftain’s  endless  sleep. 

full  account  of  the  aimarition,  d itod  the  31st  July,  l745,iipriaM 
in  Clarke's  Bunxy  or  the  Lakes.  TIs;  api>arition  oocmstnl  cf 
several  troops  of  horse  movint;  in  regular  onJcr,  with  a steady 
rapid  motion,  making  a curreil  sweep  around  the  fell,  sod  sssa- 
ing  to  the  spectators  to  di*ap;iear  over  the  ridge  of  the  mocniUia. 
Many  iiertniu  witni'sscd  this  plienomeiion,  and  otrtcrved  the  last, 
or  last  hut  one.ofthesupiKMiKltroup,  occasionally  leave  ha nnk, 
and  iiass.  at  a gnllop.  to  the  front,  when  lie  resumed  the  rasw 
steady  i>ace.  This  curious  apiteannco,  making  ihe  neewror 
allowance  for  imagination,  may  hcin'rlmnssufficKfiUytcceasM 
lor  by  optical  deception.— Stirpr^  nfthe  taka,  p.  S5. 

Bupernatuml  intimations  of  aimroarliing  fate  are  nol,  I belim, 
conned  to  Highland  fiimilics.  Ilowpj  mentions  having  seen. at  a 
l^idaiy's,  in  1693.  a inoniimcntol  stuiio.  prepared  for  four  persoM 
of  Uie  name  of  Oxenluim,  before  the  death  of  each  of  whom,  the 
inscription  staU<d  a white  hinl  to  have  a|ip»arod  and  Hmtaed 
around  tho  Iwd,  while  the  patient  was  in  tlie  Iasi  agon/.  Anri* 
Uar  LeJtert,  edit  1798.  W7.  Glanville  mentions  one  wraily.  OS 
int*ml)ers  of  which  received  this  solemn  sign  by  music,  IhesoBW 
cf  which  flonterl  from  the  family  n*sidonce,  and  sceni*^  todiria 
a n««hl)ouring  wood ; anolbor.  tiiat ofCaptain  WoodofBamplra, 
to  whom  the  signal  was  given  by  knocking.  But  tlie  most  mniik- 
able  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  in  llic  MS.  Mcmoiri  of  law 
Fansha  w.  so  exemplary  for  her  conjugal  afibetion.  Her  hushtad, 
Sir  Richard,  and  she,  chanced,  during  their  abode  in  Irclaod,  la 
visit  a friend,  Uio  head  of  a sept,  wlio  reside  in  his  ancieal  bsfo- 
nial  castle,  sitrrnunded  with  a moat.  At  midnight  slw  wu  awr 
kened  by  a ghastly  and  tuiwmatural  scream,  and.  looking  oel  of 
bod,  Irehold,  bythe  moonlight,  a female  face  and  part  nfUiefigsi. 
Iiovoring  at  the  window,  rbo  distance  from  llic  ground,  si  *ru 
as  tlie  circumstance  of  Uie  moat,  excluded  Ihe  possilslity  that 
what  the  U'held  was  of  tliis  world.  The  (ace  was  that  ofa  rasag 
and  ratlior  handsome  woman,  Iwt  pole  ; and  llw  hair,  wbidi  was 
roddish,  w*bs  Ioom  oimI  dislievcllcd.  The  drMs.  which  Lady  Fan- 
sliaw's  trwir  did  not  pn*vent  her  remarking  acninilcly,  ™ 
Uiat  of  tho  nnoient  IrUh.  This  apparition  continu^  to  eriww 
itself  far  some  time,  and  then  ranished  with  two  slirieks.  itmuir 
to  that  which  liad  at  first  excited  I.ady  Fanshaw's  attenlioa  la 
the  moming,  wiUi  infinite  ti'iror,  the  communicated  to  ht*  b®* 
» hat  ihe  had  wilnossed,  and  found  him  iirepared  not  only  to  esr- 
dit  but  to  account  fiir  the  apparition.  " A near  relation  of  iW 
family."  said  ho,  " expired  last  night  in  this  rastJe.  Wediw^ 
our  certain  expectation  of  the  event  from  you,  lest  it  should  throw 
a cloud  over  the  clieerfiil  reception  which  was  due  you. 
before  such  an  c\*ent  happens  in  this  family  and  castle,  the  ftniM 
spectre  wlwm  you  liave  sc«>n  always  is  visible.  Site  is  bebeved  la 
bo  tho  spirit  of  a woman  of  inferior  rank,  wlaan  one  of  my  snees* 
tors  degrailed  himself  by  nianying,  and  ivliom  aflerwards.  to^ 
piate  tho  dishonour  done  hii  ibinuy,  he  caused  to  be  drowned  n 
the  castle  moat." 

§ IntJi-CMUach,  tho  Islo  of  Nuns,  or  of  Old  Women,  h 6 
moat  beautiful  island  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch  L®*®**r 
The  church  bcinniring  to  the  foimor  nunnery  was  long  used  as  l» 
place  of  worship  fiir  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  but  scarce  soy  ws- 
tigos  of  it  now  remain.  The  bunal-gmund  continue*  to 
and  contains  the  fiimily  places  of  seisilture  of  several 
ing  clans.  The  monimients  of  the  lairds  of  Maegnsfor.  and  oi 
other  Aimilies.  claiming  a descent  from  llw  old  Scottiui  Kiaf 
Alpine,  are  most  remarkable.  The  Highlanders  are  as  tfswy 
of  their  rights  of  sepulture,  as  may  be  expected  fVom  ■ 1}*®^' 
whose  whole  laws  and  government.  If  elsnship  can  be  talW  so. 
turned  upon  the  single  prindplo  of  family  d^ent.  *'  May  w 
ashes  be  scatter'd  on  the  water,"  was  one  of  the  deeprel  aau 
most  solemn  imprecations  which  they  used  agaii^  an 
(See  a detaileil  deseiiiHioa  of  the  funeral  cercnHinies  of  a H*6»* 
land  chieAain  in  Tha  iF^  Maid  of  Perth.  IFiitecrA^  Saveli,  v«L 
V.  c/iapt.  X.  and  xi] 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 


IIm  Cross,  thos  form’d,  he  held  on  high, 

^ith  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye. 

And  strmge  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 

While  his  anathema  he  spoke. 

IX. 

"Wo  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  .sepulchral  yew, 

Forgetful  that  its  oranches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 
On  .Alpine’s  dwelling  low  ! 

Deserter  of  his  Chieftain;s  trus^ 

He  ne’er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 

But,  from  his  sires  and  kindreil  thrust. 

Each  clansman’s  execration  just* 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  wo.” 

He  paused ; — the  wonl  the  vas.sa!s  took. 

With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 

On  high  their  naked  brands  they  ehook, 

Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook  ;t 
And  first  in  murmur  low, 

Then,  like  the  billow  in  his  course, 

'That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source. 

And  fiings  to  shore  his  muster’d  force. 

Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

“Wo  to  the  traitor,  wo!” 

Ben-an’s  gray  s»calp  the  accents  knew. 

The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew, 

The  exulting  eagle  screamed  afar, — 

They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine’s  war. 

X. 

The  shout  was  hush’d  on  lake  and  fell, 

The  monk  resumed  bis  mutter’d  spell : 

Dismal  and  low'  its  accents  came. 

The  while  he  scathed  the  cross  with  flame ; 

And  the  few  words  that  reach’d  the  air, 

Although  the  holiest  name  was  there, { 

Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 

But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud 
“W’o  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 

For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 

His  home,  the  refuge  of  nis  fear, 

.A  kindred  fate  shall  know : 

Par  o’er  its  roof  the  volumed  name 
Clan-Alpine’s  vengeance  shall  proclaim, 

While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame. 

And  infamy  and  wo.” 

Then  rose  the  cry  of  females  shrill 
As  goss-hawk’s  whistle  on  the  hill, 

D^ouncing  misery  and  ill. 

Mingled  with  chiluhood’s  babbling  trill 
Of  curses  stammer’d  slow; 

Answering  with  imprecation  dread, 

“Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red! 

And  airsed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e’er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head, 

We  doom  to  want  and  wo !” 

A sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 

Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave! 

And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave. 

On  Beafa-nnm-bo. 

XI.  , 

"nien  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 

And  bard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew, 

While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand. 

And  eyes  that  glowed  like  fiery  brand, 

He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 

And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman’s  head, 

• IMS.—"  Otir  warrior*,  on  hi*  worthii'm  biut 

Shall  *peak  diiurraci!  nml  wo.*'] 

• (MS.— “ Their  claltcrinK  tar^eU  hardly  *trook  x 

_ And  Arnt  they  tnutier'd  Into.”] 

• ~ AlthfWfh  the  holy  name  wa*  tlterc."J 
J ,'•78-— “ The  tloxply  muUer’d  deep  Aimn:."l 
MM8.—  * M'lriacnn  I*  the  *pol  deCf»Hjd.*'| 

. pnweot  brogut  of  the  Hiirhlaiideni  i*  mndoorb  »lf-dried 
rwlict,  wiih  hole*  to  admit  and  tel  out  the  water ; Ibr  walking 
***•>«  dry-*hod  ia  a tnaltcr  nito^ethnr  out  of  oueiUon.  The 
hSu*”*- u L *****  mdor.  hcin«  made  of  utulremfetl  deer'* 
the  hair  outward* ; a circa tnrtance  which  i rocured 
"•ttaWaniU’Tit  the  well  known  epithet  of  Red-Shonter.  The 
''."T.  “ccuraleljr  fJcscrihi.‘d  by  one  Elder  (himself  a 
r*5““;w)  in  the  ppmeS  for  a union  between  Enaland  .ind  Scot- 
to  iWy  VIU.  “ We  go  a huntiof , and  after 

VoL.  I.— 3 P 


Who,  summon’d  to  his  Chieftain’s  aid. 

The  signal  saw  and  disobey’d. 

The  crosslet’s  points  of  sparkling  wood, 

He  quench’d  among  the  bubbhng  blood, 

And.  as  again  the  sign  he  rear’d, 

Hollow  and  hoarse  bis  voice  was  heard: 

“ 'N  hen  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
Vich-Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan, 

Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 

Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  spo^! 

May  ravens  tear  the  careless  eyes, 

Wolye.s  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize ! 

As  sinks  that  blood-streamin  the  earth. 

So  may  his  heart’s- blood  drench  1^  hearth  1 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark, 

Quench  thou  his  light,  Destruction  darkl 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 

Bought  by  mis  sign  to  all  beside  1” 

He  ceased ; no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen.l 

.XII- . 

'Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look, 

From  Brian’s  hand  the  symbol  took: 

“ Speed,  Malise.  speed  I”  he  said,  and  gav« 

The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 

‘‘The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead — II 
Instant  the  time — speed.  Malis«>,  speed  !” 

Like  heath-bird,  when  the-  hawks  pursue, 

A barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew  ; 

High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow. 

So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row, 

The  bubbles,  where  they  launch’d  the  boat. 

Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 

Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still. 

When  it  had  ne?ared  the  mainland  hill; 

And  from  the  silver  beach’s  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 

When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 

XIII. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed ! the  dun  deer’s  bide 
Oh  fleeter  foot  wa.®  never  lied.1T 
^eed,  Mnlise,  speed  ! such  cause  of  haste 
Tnine  active  sinews  never  braced. 

B«nd  ’gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast, 

Btrst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 

With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
Tile  trembling  bog  and  false  morass; 

Across  tlie  brook  like  roebuck  bound, 

And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound , 

Tht  era"  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep, 

Ycl  shnnk  not  from  the  dtsperntc  leap : 

Parth’d  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow, 

Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now; 

Herxld  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear,** 

Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career! 

The  wounded  hind  thou  track’st  not  now, 
Piirssest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough 
Nor  iliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace ; 

With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 

But  dtnger,  death,  and  warrior  deed, 

Arc  in  toy  course— speed,  Malise,  speed  I 

XIV, 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 

In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise: 

From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 

They  po'jr*d  each  hardy  tenant  down. 

Norsiacx’d  the  messenger  his  pace; 

He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 

that  we  hare  (lain  red-deer,  we  flay  off  the  «kin  by-and-by,  anci 
Retting  of  our  tare-foot  on  the  inoide  tfiercof,  for  want  ofeunnina 
shoi'tnaker*.  bj  ymir  yrace’*  pardon,  we  play  the  cobbler*,  com- 
paotin^  an<]  rmnonrinf;  *0  much  thervof  a*  shall  rench  up  to  our 
ankle*,  prickinn  the  upper  part  thereof  with  hole*,  that  the  wa- 
ter may  retHM  vhere  it  enter*,  and  Mtretcbinait  up  with  a *tronit 
thonic  of  the  same  above  our  «aid  ankle*.  So.  ar»d  pleaRC  your 
noble  (Trace,  we  >mke  our  shoe*.  Therefore,  wc  U!*ini{  wich  man- 
ner of  *hoe*.ihe  itMurh  hairy  sule  oufwnrtl*.  in  >onr  prace’*  do- 
minion* of  Eaaland.  we  be  called  Koxtghfoottd  Scot*.”— Punc- 
KRToje'a  Hlsnry,  rol.  ii.  p.  3»7. 

•*  IMS.— “Dread  roemenver  of  fate  and  fear,  i 
Herald  of  dancer,  fate,  and  fear,  S 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career! 

Thou  track'd  not  now  tho  stneken  iloe, 

Kor  maiden  noy  throush  greenwood  bough.''J 
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Aud,  preaaing  forward  like  the  wind, 

Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind.* 

The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 

The  swarthy  smith'  took  dirk  and  brand; 

With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half*cut  swathe  the  scythe ; 

The  herds  without  a keeper  stray'd, 

The  plougit  was  in  mid-furrow  staid, 

The  falc'ncr  toss’d  his  hawk  away, 

The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay; 

Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 

Each  son  of  Alpine  rush’d  to  arms ; 

So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 

Alas,  thou  lovely  lake!  that  e’er 
Thy  banks  should  echo  soundsof  fear! 

The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep, 

The  lark’s  blitiie  carol,  from  the  cloud. 

Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud.t 

XV 

Speed,  Malise,  speed ! the  lake  is  past, 
Duncraggan'a  huts  appear  at  last. 

And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  half  seen, 

Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green  ; 

There  mayst  thou  rest,  thy  labour  done, 

Their  lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on.-— 

As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 

The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 

— What  woful  accents  load  the gale? 

The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail  \t 
A gallant  hunter’s  sport  is  o'er, 

A valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 

Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase, 

At  Roderick’s  aide  shall  fill  his  place  !— 

Within  the  hall,  where  torches’  ray 
Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day, 

Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier. 

And  o’er  him  streams  his  widow’s  tear. 

His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by, 

His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why; 

The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronachS  resound. 

XVI. 

CORONACH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  IS  lost  to  the  forest. 

Like  a summer-dried  fountain, 

When  our  need  was  the  sorest. 

The  font,  re-appearing, 

FVom  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow. 

But  to  us  comes  no  charing, 

To  Duncan  no  morrow  ! 

The  hand  of  the  reaper 
Takes  the  ears  that  are  hoary. 

But  the  voice  of  the  w'eeper 
Wails  manhood  in  glory. 

• t‘*  The  deccription  of  the  starlinir  of  the  * fiery  cr»w*’  l)can 
more  markii  of  lubour  than  nicwi  of  Mr.  ScoU's  poelryrftnd  bo^ 
Her*,  perhup*.  oiwn  rtniininj:  and  exagjrcralion } ycl  it  nhowa 
great  power.”— Jkffrkv.] 

» I MS.—- '*  Soenw  all  too  HKfiiy  and  too  loud  **] 

I [MS.—*'  'Tia  woman's  »cr»'«,n.  'tis  cliildhood'a  wail.”l 
S The  Coronach  of  the  Iliclilimdi-ra.  tike  the  Ultdilutof  the 
Romant,  and  the  Uluh)o  of  tin*  Irish,  was  a wiki  eipression  of 
lamentation,  poured  forth  liy  the  moiirnnts  over  the  tody  of  a de- 
jiarted  friend.  When  the  wcmia  of  it  were  articulite,  they  ex- 
prerued  the  r^aisef  of  the  decenned.  and  the  lots  the  elan  would 
suetaii)  hy  his  death.  The  following  ji  a lameabtinti  of  thii 
kind,  literally  translated  Torn  the  G.i'dic,  to  some  cf  the  ideas  of 
which  the  text  atanda  indchtod.  The  tune  iV  no  (Mtmlar,  that  it 
han  since  bocomc  the  war-march,  or  Galhering  of  Ue  dun. 

Conmach  m Sir  Lauchlan,  Chi^ qf  Jdadem. 

" Which  of  all  the  Senachiea 
Can  trace  thy  lino  iVom  the  root,  up  to  Puadise. 

But  Maevoinh,  the  aon  of  Fenrus  J 
No  sooner  had  thine  anr,icnt  stately  tree 
'faken  firm  root  in  AMrion, 

Than  one  of  thy  forefathers  fell  at  Harlaw.— 

Twas  then  we  lost  a chier  of  deathless  name. 

“ 'Tis  no  base  weed — no  planted  tree, 

Nor  a seedling  of  last  autumn  ; 

Nor  a sapling  planted  at  Britain  ;* 

W'ide,  wide  around  were  spread  its  lofty  bnnehet— 

But  the  topmost  bougti  is  lowly  laid  I 
Thou  bast  forsaken  us  hoCbre  Sawaim.^ 

* Bdtti  Sre,  or  WUtnmlsy.  1 ilallewe'eo. 


The  autumn  winds  rushing 
Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest. 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 
When  blighting  was  nearest. 


Fleet  foot  on  the  correLH 
Sage  council  in  cumoer, 

Red  band  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber ! 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 
Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain 
Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  Ilf 


XVII. 

See  Stumah,**  who,  the  bier  beside, 

His  master^s  corpse  with  wonder  eyed, 
Poor  Stumah ! whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o’er  the  dew, 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears, 

As  if  some  stranger  step  he  hears. 

’Tis  not  a mourner’s  muffled  tread, 

Who  comes  to  sorrow  o’er  the  dead, 

But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear, 

Urge  the  precipitate  career. 

Allstand  aghast unheeding  all. 

The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hail : 

Before  the  dead  man’s  bier  he  stood; 

Held  forth  the  cross  besmear’d  with  blood; 
“The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead; 
Speed  forth  the  signal!  clansmen,  speed!” 
XVIII. 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan’s  line.++ 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 

In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father’s  dirk  and  broadsword  tied; 

Bui  when  he  saw  his  mother’s  eye 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 

Back  to  her  open’d  arms  he  flew, 

Press’d  on  her  lips  a fond  adieu— 

“ Alas !”  she  sobb’d,— “ and  yet  be  gone, 
And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan’s  sonT 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 

Dash’d  from  bis  eye  the  gathering  tear, 
Breathed  de^  to  clear  his  labouring  breast, 
And  toss’d  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 

Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt  when,  freed, 
First  ne  essays  his  fire  and  speed, 

He  vanish’d,  and  o’er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cross. 
Suspended  was  the  widow’s  tear, 

While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear; 

And  when  she  mark’d  the  henchman’s  eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

“ Kinsman,”  she  said,  “ his  race  is  run, 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on; 
The  oak  has  fall’n,— ilie  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 

Yet  trust  I well,  his  duty  done, 

'The  orphan’s  Ood  will  guard  my  son.— 


" Thy  dwelUng  in  the  winter  house 
Load,  sad,  sad,  and  miglity  is  thy  death-soogl 
Oh  1 courteous  champion  of  Montrose  I 
Ob ! stately  warrior  of  the  Celtic  Isles  i 
Tiiou  shall  buckle  thy  harness  on  no  more  I 


The  coronach  has  for  some  years  i>esl  been  wpew***^** 
rals  by  the  uie  of  the  bagpipe : and  that  also  u.  like  many  o 
Highland  peculiarities,  falling  into  disuse,  unless  B>  renwe 

II  Or  corri  The  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  game  uiuolly 

H [*'  Mr.  acolt  is  such  a master  of  ’'ersificatinn,^! Jhejwri 
complicated  metre  does  not.  for  an  instant,  arrest  tne 
his  imagination  : its  difficulties  usually  operaie  ..fkim 

citement  to  his  attention,  and  not  unfrequently 
new  and  unexpect^  graces  of  expression.  It  a ii«. 
or  an  ill-conslructed  phrase,  occasionally  esrat^-  fJi'« 
irregular  torrent  of  his  stanza,  tlie  blemish  is  ojh.'O 
by  the  hurried  eye  of  the  reader ; but  wjwn  the  nlKirt  ^ 
yoked  in  pairs,  any  dissonance  in  tlic  jingle.  0^"  Hnfsrt, 
construction,  cannot  fhil  to  give  offence.  We  k am  Imn’  , 
that  in  the  course  of  a long  Vi-ork,  a poet  kun 

dulge  in  a momentary  slumber : but  wo  do  not  wisn  to  n 
anore."— Qimrigr/y  kavUic.) 

•*  FlaltlO^tl.  The  name  of  a dog. 

tt  IMS.—*'  Angus,  thejlrtt  of  Duncan’s  line,, 

Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  lutal  sifU, 

And  tnm  upon  hit  kintman't  bier 
Fell  Malite^t  tuttpatdeA  tear. 

In  baste  the  stripung  to  hii  side  , 

His  fotb^B  targe  and  falebiM  tied.  1 
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And  you,  in  many  a danger  true, 

At  Duncan’s  best  your  blades  that  drew, 

To  anns,  and  guaid  that  orphan’s  head ! 

Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead.” 

Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call, 
Resounded  through  the  funeral  hall. 

While  from  the  wails  the  attendant  band 
Snatch’d  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  hand ; 
And  abort  and  flitting  ener^ 

Glanced  from  the  mourner's  sunken  eye, 

As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear 
Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier 
But  faded  soon  that  borrow’d  force; 

Grief  claim’d  his  right,  and  tears  their  course. 

XIX. 

Benledi  saw  the  Cross  of  Fire, 

It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath-Ire.* 

O’er  dale  and  hill  the  summons  flew, 

Nor  rest  nor  pause  young  Angus  knew; 

The  tear  that  gather’d  in  his  eye 
He  left  the  mountain-breeze  to  dry; 

Until,  where  Teith’s  young  waters  roll. 

Betwixt  him  and  a woodro  knollt 
That  paced  the  sable  Strath  with  green, 

The  chapel  of  St.  Bride  was  seen. 

Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge. 

But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 

Though  the  dark  waves  danced  mzzily. 

Though  reel’d  his  sympathetic  eye, 

Bedash’d  amid  the  torrent’s  roar; 

Hu  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore. 

His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp’d,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 

He  stumbled  twice — the  foam  splash’d  high. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by; 

And  had  he  fall’n,— for  ever  there. 

Farewell  Duncraggan’s  onihan  heir! 

But  still,  as  if  in  parting  lim. 

Firmer  ne  grasp’d  the  Cross  of  strife. 

Until  the  opposing  bank  he  gain’d. 

And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain’d. 

XX. 

A blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 

Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride. 

Her  troth  Tombea’s  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armanaave, 

And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch. 

The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 

In  rude,  but  glad  procession,  came 
Bonneted  sire  ana  coif-clad  dame ; 

And  plaided  voutb,  writh  jest  and  jeer. 

Which  snooaed  maiden  would  not  hear : 

And  children,  that,  unw'hitting  why. 

Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry ; 

And  minstrels,  that  in  measures  vieo 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride, 

Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disclose 
tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 

With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  nand. 

She  held  the  ’kerchiefs  snowy  band  ; 

^e  pliant  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 

Beheld  his  prize  with  victor’s  pride, 

^d  the  glad  mpther  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 


on.  XXI- 

^0  meets  them  at  the  churchyard  gate  7 
messenger  of  fear  and  fate  ! 

Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies. 

And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 

* lonectiun  of  Ui«  provincial  map  of  Perlhahire,  or  any  larre 
^®f. Gotland,  will  trace  the  profreM  of  the  lifrnal  tlimufh  the 
diitrict  of  lakes  and  mountains,  which,  in  exercise  of  my 
* have  subjected  to  the  authority  of  my  iinnn- 
oftmSlIj  L '*  hich.  at  the  period  of  my  romance,  was  really 

by  a clan  who  claimed  a descent  from  A Ipine ; a clan  the 
wwwilonunate.  and  most  persecuted,  hut  neither  the  least  distin- 
l*ast  ^iwerful,  nor  least  brave,  of  the  tribes  of  the  Gael. 

Slioch  non  rioyhridhduchaisach 
Bha  shioe  an  Dun  Staiolihinuh 
Aig  an  roiibh  crun  na  Halba  othus 
TIm  « * ^heil  duchas  fast  ris.” 

riie  Fiery  Cross  is  to  Duncraggan,  a place 
yw  of  Turk,  where  a short  stream  divides  Loch  Ach- 
iMbr  j il*  ^®machar.  From  Uience,  it  passes  towards  Cal* 
MW  then,  turning  to  the  left  up  the  pass  of  Lcny,  is  con- 
to  Socman  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bnde,  which  stomi  on  a 
sue  romantic  knoll  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  called  -Strath- 


All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 

Panting  and  travel-soil’d  he  stood, 

The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 

Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word : 

“The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 

Speed  forth  the  signal!  Norman,  speed!” 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand,t 
Just  link’d  to  his  by  holy  band. 

For  the  fell  Cross  of  blood  and  brand 7 
And  must  the  day  so  blithe  that  rose, 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  close, 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride? 

O fatal  d(Mm  I— it  must ! it  must ! 
Clan-Alpine’s  cause,  her  Chieftain’s  trust, 
Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay ; 
Stretch  to  the  race — away ! away ! 


XXII. 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside, 

And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 

Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  wo  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer ; 

Then,  trusting  not  a second  look, 

In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 

Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  neat 
Where  Lubnai^s  lake  supplies  the  Teith. 
—What  in  the  racer’s  bosom  stirred  7 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferr’d, 

And  memory,  with  a torturing  trainf 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 

Mingled  with  lovers  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame; 

The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers, 

Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  snears ; 

And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning 
With  wars  red  honours  on  his  crest, 

To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 

Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o’er  bank  and  brae 
Like  nre  from  flint  he  glanced  away, 

While  high  resolve  and  feeling  strong. 

Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII 


SONG. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  brackenll  curtain  for  my  head, 

My  lullaby  the  warder’s  tread, 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve  more  stilly  laid, 

My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid. 

My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid ! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 

I niay  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now^ 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

I dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary, 

No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know ; 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe, 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 


A tine  will  come  with  feeling  fraught,** 
For  if  I fall  in  battle  fought, 

Thy  hapless  lover’s  dying  thought 
^all  be  a thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  returned  from  conquer’d  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary. 


Irp.  Toinbet  and  Arnandave,  or  Ardmandave,  are  nan>*a  oi 
placet  in  the  vicinilr.  The  alarm  ia  then  luppoaed  to  pau  amnf 
the  lake  oT  Luhnaif , and  through  the  varioua  (leni  in  tiie  dintrict 
of  Balqiiiddcr,  includinf  the  ncighhouring  tractj  ofGleafiplaa  and 
Straihmrtner. 

t [.MS.— “ And  where  a ileep  and  wooded  knoll 

Graced  the  dark  strath  with  emerald  men.”] 

I IMS.—"  And  must  be  then  exchange  the  hanp.*'] 

S [MS.  — * Aid  memory  brought  the  torturinc  Uain 

Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain  ; 

But  mingled  with  impatience  came 
The  manly  love  of  martial  fame.”] 

B Bracken.— Fern- 

II  MS.— “ I may  not,  dare  not,  imags  nopv.”l 
**  (MS.— “ A time  will  come  fur  love  and  faith. 

For  should  thv  bridegmm  yield  his  breath, 

’Twill  cheer  him  in  the  ^ur  of  death, 

-Pie  boasted  right  to  thee,  Mary.”] 
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XXIV. 

Not  faster  o’er  thy  heathery  braes, 

Balauidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze,* 

Rushing,  in  conflagration  strong, 

Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along. 

Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow, 

And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below ; 

Nor  faster  speeds  it.  nor  so  for. 

As  o’er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  want 
The  siOTal  roused  to  martial  coil. 

The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Voil, 

Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 
Alarm’d.  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 

Thence  southward  turn’d  its  rapid  road 
Adown  Strath-Gartney’s  valley  broad, 

’Fill  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 
A portion  in  Clan- Alpine’s  name. 

From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  ouckle  on  his  brand. 

To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow. 

Were  yet  scare  terror  to  the  crow. 

Each  valley,  each  sequester’d  glen. 

Muster’d  its  little  horde  of  men. 

That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 
In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite, 

Still  gathering,  os  they  pour  along, 

A voice  more  loud,  a tide  more  strong. 

Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 
By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood ; 

Each  train’d  to  arms  since  life  began. 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 

No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain’s  hand, 

No  law,  but  Roderick  Dhu’s  command.^ 

XXV. 

That  summer  mom  had  Roderick  Dhu 
Survey’d  the  skirts  of  Benvenue, 

And  sent  his  scouts  o’er  hill  and  heath. 

To  view  the  frontiers  o(  Menteith. 

All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 

Still  lay  each  martial  Gra;me  and  Bruce, 

In  Rednock  courts  no  horsemen  wait. 

No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate. 

On  Duchray’s  towers  no  beacon  shone. 

Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con ; 

AJl  seem’d  at  peace. — Now,  wot  ye  why 
The  Chieftain  with  such  anxious  eye, 

* It  nmr  be  necenary  to  inform  the  aouthem  reader,  thtt  the 
heath  on  tnc  Scottif h muorland.4  iii  often  ict  fire  to,  that  the  ihocp 
may  have  the  nd\’antn(re  of  ihu  j^>ung  herbneo  produced,  in  room 
of  ute  tourh  old  heather  planta.  This  custom  (execrated  hy  a>orts- 
men)  produces  occasionally  the  most  beautiful  nocturnal  appear- 
ances, similar  olmost  to  the  discharge  of  a volcano.  This  mmilo 
is  not  new  to  poetry.  The  clmrce  of  a warrior,  in  the  fine  ballad 
of  Har.Ivknute,  is  said  to  bo  " liko  fire  to  heather  set.” 
t C The  fairer  fidelity  with  which  this  fatal  si|rnal  is  hurried 
on  and  <jbofod,  is  represented  vvitli  great  spirit  and  felicity.’  — Jbf- 
rsBY.] 

I The  deep  and  implicit  resr^-ct  paid  by  thcHifrhInnd  chnsmen 
to  their  chief,  rendered  this  boUi  a common  and  a solemn  oath.  In 
other  respects,  they  were  like  mo.«l  savage  notions,  capriciouB  in 
their  ideas  concerning  the  obIi?alor>  power  of  oaths.  One  solemn 
mode  of  swearing  was  by  kissing  the  dirk,  imprecnlrig  upon 
themselves  death  hy  that,  or  a similar  weniion,  if  they  broke  their 
vow.  But  tor  oaths  in  the  usual  form,  they  are  said  to  have  had 
little  rcsricct  As  for  the  reverence  duo  to  the  chief,  it  may  be 
guftsfcd  from  the  following  odd  example  of  a Highland  point  of  I 
honour ' 
“ Tho  clan  wliereto  the  above-mentioned  tribe  belongs,  is  the 
only  one  1 have  beard  of,  which  is  without  a cliief ; tlut  is.  Iieing 
dinded  into  families,  under  several  chieftains,  without  any  parti- 
cular patriarcli  of  the  wholo  name.  And  Uiis  is  a grest  reproach, 
as  may  appear  from  an  affair  tliat  fell  out  at  my  able,  in  the 
Highlands,  between  one  of  that  name  and  a Ciimeru).  The  pro- 
vocation given  by  Uie  latter  was—’  Name  your  cliief —The  return 
of  it  at  once  was. — ’ You  ore  a fool.’  Tliey  went  out  next  morn- 
ing, but  having  early  notice  of  it.  I sent  a small  party  of  soldiers 
after  them,  which,  in  all  probability,  prevented  sunc  barbarous 
mischief  that  might  have  en.*iied : tor  the  chiefiesi  Highlander, 
who  is  himself  a petty  chicniiin,  was  going  to  tlic  nince  appoint- 
ed with  a amall-swurtl  and  p'stui,  wiiercas  the  Comeruii  (an  old 
man)  took  with  him  only  his  broadsword,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

" When  all  was  over,  and  I hail,  nt  least  secminijly,  reconciled 
them,  I was  told  the  words,  of  which  I seemed  to  think  hut  slight- 
ly, were,  to  one  of  the  clan,  the  greutest  of  all  provocations.”— 
Lettf.rn  from  Scotland,  vol.  ii  p.  221. 

S This  is  a very  steep  and  most  romantic  hollow  in  the 
mountain  of  Benvenue.  overhanging  tho  south  eastom  extremity 
of  Loch  Katrine.  It  is  curroundeu  with  stupendous  rucks,  and 
overshadowed  with  birch-trees,  mingled  with  oaki^  the  sponta- 
neous production  of  tho  mountain,  even  where  iU  clifis  appear 
denndod  of  soil  A dale  in  to  wild  a situation,  and  amid  a pco- 


Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 

This  western  frontier  scann’d  with  care  1 — 

In  ^nvenue’s  most  darksome  cleft, 

A fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left ; 

For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 

That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew, 

And  in  a deep  sequester’d  dell 
Had  sought  a low  and  lonely  cell. 

By  many  a bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 

Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung;5 
A softer  name  the  Saxons  cave. 

And  call’d  the  grot  the  Goblin-Cave. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a wild  and  strange  retreat, 

As  e’er  was  trod  by  outlaw’s  feet. 

The  dell,  upon  the  mountain’s  crest, 
y awn’d  like  n gash  on  w'arrior’s  breast ; 

Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a rock. 

Hurl’d  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Benyenue’-s  gray  summit  ^d, 

And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 

They  frown’d  incumbent  o’er  tlio  spot, 

And  form’d  the  rugged  sylvan  grot.ll 
The  oak  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade, 

At  noontide  there  a twilight  made. 

Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff’ or  stone, 

With  such  a glimpse  as  prophet’s  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depths,  Futurity. 

No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 

Save  tinkling  of  a fountain  rill ; 

But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 

A sullen  sound  would  upwarcl  break. 

With  dashing  hollow  voice  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 

Suspended  cliff's,  with  hideous  sway, 

Seem’d  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 

From  such  a den  the  wolf  had  sprung, 

In  such  the  wild-cat  leaves  her  voting; 

Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a space  their  safety  there. 

Gray  Superstition’s  whisper  (tread 
Debarr’ci  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread ; 

For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 

And  satyrsIT  hold  their  sylvan  court, 

By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze. 

And  blast  the  rash  beholders  gaze. 

plo  whose  fcniuf  bordered  on  the  romantic,  did  not  remain  wiUi 
out  appropriate  deities,  'fho  name  literally  implies  tbe  Coni,  or 
Den,  of  tla*  Wild  or  Shaysy  men.  Perhaps  tlus,  as  CfMuectarcd 
by  .Mr.  Alexander  Campbelf,*  mar  have  orijrinally  only  implied 
iU  bciiiK  (be  baiint  of  a fi-rocious  banditti.  But  tradition  hu  as- 
cnl>c<l  to  the  Urlsk,  who  pivcf  name  to  the  carem,  a firure  be- 
tw  tM'n  a ipjat  and  a man ; in  short,  however  much  the  claaskal 
leader  may  be  startled,  pmciaoly  that  of  tlio  Grecian  S^yr.  Th* 
VrUk  set-ms  not  to  have  inherited,  with  the  form,  the  petulaxwe 
of  the  sylvan  deity  of  the  classics  : his  occupation,  on  the  contm- 
ry,  rt-spiiibled  tho«e  of  Atilion’s  lailihar  Fiend,  or  of  the  Soottisb 
Brownie,  tliourh  he  differed  from  both  in  name  and  appesuanoe. 
*■  'I'be  I ritka,”  says  Dr.  Gruliani,  •'  were  asortof  luU^y  toper- 
nnttirals,  who,  like  the  Brownies,  could  bo  painod  over  by  kind 
attetirion.to  iicrform  the  dnidjtery  of  the  farm,  and  it  was  believed 
that  many  ofthe  families  in  tim  Highlands  had  one  of  the  ordor 
attached  to  it  Tliey  wero  supposed  to  be  dispened  over  tbo 
Hiiriilands.  each  in  liu  own  wild  recess,  but  the  soiemn  staled 
iiu-i.-tinj.'s  of  the  order  were  recularly  held  in  this  Cave  of  Bctvo- 
nuc.  Tills  curn>nt  superstition,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  some  cir- 
cumstance in  the  ancient  history  of  this  country.”— Scmary  on 
tht.  Southern  Corine*  cf  Pertfuhire,  p.  19.  IBM.  It  must  be 
owned  tliat  tho  Coir,  or  Don,  dor-s  not,  in  its  prewnt  stale, 
meet  our  ideas  of  a subterraneous  erotto,  or  cave,  being  onlv  a 
small  and  narrow  cavity,  among  huge  fragments  of  rocks  nideljr 
pilid  tocethcr  Hut  such  a scene  is  liablo  Ui  convulsions  of  na- 
ture, wliie.h  a I/iwInndcr  cannot  estimate,  and  which  may  haw 
clstkcd  up  what  was  oricinally  a cavern.  At  least  tin  name 
and  tradition  warrant  the  author  of  a fictitious  talc,  to  assert 
its  liaving  been  such  at  Uie  remote  iicriod  in  which  tliii  scene 
is  laid. 

It  (’’After  landinit  on  the  skirts  of  Benvenue,  we  reach  the 
care  (or  more  properly  the  core)  of  the  goblUit,  by  a stoop  arid 
narrow  defile  of  a few  hundred  ynrds  in  lenelh.  It  is  a dwp  dr 
ciilar  amphitheatre  of  at  least  soo  ynrds  of  extent  in  its  upper 
diameter,  gradually  nairow-ing  lowanis  Uic  base,  hemmed  in  aU 
round  by  steep  nml  towering  rocks,  and  rendered  impenetrable  to 
the  rays  of  Uie  sun  by  a close  covert  of  luxuriant  trees.  On  tte 
south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  tlio  precipitous  should^  of  Ben- 
veiiuc,  to  the  height  of  at  least  SOO  feet ; towards  tho  <wst,  the 
rock  apiM-ars  at  some  former  period  to  have  tumbled  down  strew- 
ing tho  wliole  course  of  its  fall  with  immense  frarments,  which 
now  serve  only  to  give  shelter  to  foxes,  wtld-caU,  and  bodfcra.” 

Dr.  Graha.m.1 

IF  The  Vriak,  or  Highland  satyr.  8cc  a previous  Note. 

* Journfy  from  Edintsirgb,  1BD8,  p.  1(S. 
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XXVIL 

Now  ere  with  wesiern  shadows  long, 

Floated  on  Katriim  bright  and  strong, 

When  Roderick,  with  a chosen  few. 

Repass'd  the  heights  of  Ben  venue. 

Atove  the  Goblin-cave  th^  go, 

Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before, 

To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore, 

For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 

And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 

Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 

Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 

A single  page  to  bear  his  sword. 

Alone  attended  on  his  lord  ;t 

The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break. 

And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

It  was  a fair  and  gallant  sight, 

To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring  height, 
By  the  low-levell’d  sunbeam's  liuht ! 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan, 

Each  warrior  was  a chosen  man. 

As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen, 

Bv  their  proud  step  and  rnartial  mien. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float, 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 
A wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 

That  well  became  such  mountain-strand. 

XXVTII. 

Their  Chiet  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill, 

Hard  by  where  turn’d  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas’s  obscure  abode. 

It  was  but  with  that  dawning  mom. 

That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  wars  wild  roar,t 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 

But  he  who  stems  a stream  with  sand, 

And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 

Hu  yet  a harder  task  to  prove — 

By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love ! 

Eve  finds  the  chief,  like  restless  ghost. 

Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 

For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 

Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear, 

The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear, 

And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  trees. 

But  hark ! w’hat  mingles  in  the  strain'? 

It  13  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 

That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high, 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 

melting  voice  attends  the  strings'? 

^ Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 

XXIX. 

HYMN  TO  THE  VIBOIN. 

Ate  Maria!  maiden  mild! 

Listen  to  a maiden’s  prayer ! 

Thou  canat  hear  though  from  the  wild, 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 


Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care. 
Though  banish’d,  outcast,  and  reviled— 
Maiden ! hear  a maiden’s  prayer ; 

Mother,  hear  a suppliant  child ! 


.are  juanas 


Are  Mana ! undeflled  ! 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  mustsharei 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

If  thy  protection  hover  there. 

The  murky  cavern’s  heavy  airll 
Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden ! hear  a maiden’s  prayer, 
Mother,  list  a suppliant  child ! 


Are  Maria ! Stainless  styled ! 

Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 
From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled 
Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care, 
Beneath  thy  miidance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a maid  a maiden’s  prayer. 
And  for  a father  hear  a child ! 


Are  Maria  t 


AveMarial 


XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb, 

As  list’ning  still,  Clan-Alpine’s  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword, 

Until  the  page  with  humble  sign, 

Twice  pointed  to  the  sun’s  decline. 
Then  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
"It  is  the  last  lime— ’tis  the  last,” 

He  mutter’d  thrice, — " the  last  time  e’er 
That  angel-voice  shall  Roderick  hear!” 
It  was  a goading  thought— his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side ; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat 
And  instant  ’cross  the  lake  it  snot, 

'Diey  landed  in  that  silvery  bay, 

And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 

Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light, 

Tlw  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height, 
Wfcere  muster’d,  in  the  vale  below, IT 
Clan-Alpine’s  men  in  martial  show. 


XXXI. 

A various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 

Sotie  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray’d ; 
But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 

Were  couch’d  to  rest  upon  the  ground, 

Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye. 

From  the  deep  heather  where  they  tie, 

So  well  was  match’d  the  tartan  screen 
With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green  ; 
Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a blade, 

Or  lance’s  point,  a glimmer  made, 

Like  fdow-worni  twinkling  through  the  shade. 
But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom, 

They  saw  the  Chieftain’s  eagle  plume^ 

Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide, 
Shook  the  steep  mountain’s  steady  side. 
Thrice  u arose,  and  lake  and  fell 
Three  times  return’d  the  martial  yell ; 


&tkdhnam-bo.  or  tiie  pass  of  cattle,  i«  a most  maenifi- 
omHufw  with  ajred  liirch  trecs,  n little  liijhcr  up  the 
than  the  Coir-nan-UriBkin,  treated  of  in  a fiirmor  nuto. 
^ «me  computes  the  most  sublime  piece  of  tcenerr  that  im- 
*oa»lj8o  etn  conceive. 

' AHichland  chief,  bcinx  os  absolute  in  his  patriarclm!  nutho- 
prince,  had  a comwpondinr  number  of  officers  at- 
’*W**ni»pf«oo.  He  luid  hi*  body  guards,  called  Luichttach, 
jy^ftoin  hit  clan  for  .«trei>vth,  activity,  and  entire  de\otion  to 
?PW*n.  .These,  acconlin^  to  their  deserts,  were  sure  to  nliare 
*?®3MtJy  in  the  rude  nrofiuion  of  his  hospitality.  It  is  record- 
J^weampte.  by  tradition,  that  Allan  Macl.ean,  chief  of  that 
^.■lyeaed  upon  a lime  to  hear  one  of  tliesc  favourite  re- 
cbtCTve  to  his  comrade,  that  their  chief  crew  old— 
j,  you  infer  that)”  replied  the  other.— " When  was 

^ tejoiofd  the  first,  that  a soldier  of  Allan's  was  obliired,  os 
not  only  to  cat  the  fl*-sh  from  the  bone,  but  even  to 
^*“^innef  skin,  or  filament  7"  The  hint  was  quite  suffi- 
SSr.s’”  MscLean  neat  morning,  to  relieve  his  followers  from 
necessity,  undertook  on  inroad  on  the  mainland,  the  ra- 
tltocetbcr  eflaced  the  memory  of  liis  former  cape- 
Ske  purpose. 

of  EuciBeers.so  often  quoted,  has  given  us  a distinct 
*^0106  domsstieoflfcen  who,  inaependent  of  LuicAftac?i,  or 


totpt,  belonged  to  the  establishmont  of  a Highland 
Chief  These  are,  1.  The  Henchman.  Site  these  notes  p.  tSl. 
2.  The  Batd.  Hoe  p.  443.  8.  Blnditr,  or  spokesman.  4.  QUlie- 
nwre,  or  swnrdhearer,  alluded  to  in  the  text.  6.  GilHe-caaflue, 
who  canietl  ih»  chief,  if  on  foot,  over  the  fords.  8.  QlUie-com- 
Btraine,  who  loads  the  the  chief’s  horse.  7.  QilHe-TruBhana- 
rinah.  the  bagpige  man.  8 The  piper.  9.  The  piper's  gillie,  or 
a'temlnnt,  who  carries  the  bagiiipe.*  Although  this  appeared, 
nalu.-tlly  cnougk,  very  rklirulous  to  an  English  officer,  wfio  con- 
sitlcrt-d  tlie  master  of  such  a retinue  as  no  more  Uian  an  English 
gentleman  ofSOOl.  a-year.  yet  in  the  circumflances  of  the  cliief, 
wmiso  strrn^h  and  importance  consisted  in  the  number  and  at- 
tachmont  of  nis  followers,  it  was  of  the  last  consequence,  in  point 
of  ptdicy,  to  have  In  his  gift  subordinate  offices,  which  called  im- 
meiliatcly  round  bis  (tersoii  those  who  were  most  devoted  to  him. 
and,  being  of  value  in  their  estimation,  were  also  Uie  means  of 
rewanling  them 

I IMS.—"  To  drown  his  grUf'm  war’s  wild  roar. 

Nor  think  of  love  and  FAIm  more.”) 
f IMS.—"  The  flinty  couch  my  aire  must  share."] 

• IMS. — *'  The  murky  rrotto’a  narioua  air.’’) 

IT  IMS.—"  Where  hroan  extending  far  below. 

Muter'd  Clan-Alpine’s  martial  show.”) 

* Lsllcn  from  SoMland,  voL  H.  p.  1& 
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THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE. 


It  died  upon  Bochastle’s  plain, 

And  ailence  claim’d  her  evening  reign. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 


THE  PROPHECY. 

I. 

“The  rose  is  fairest  when  ’tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears:* 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash’d  with  moiming  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm  d in  tears. 

O wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  endears, 

I bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 

Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  years ! 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Arm^aimave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachars  broad 
wave. 


II. 

Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 

Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom’s  tongue. 

All  while  he  stripp’d  the  wild-rose  spray. 

His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 

For,  on  a pass  ’twixt  lake  and  wood, 

A wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

Hark !— on  the  rock  a footstep  rung. 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 

*'  Stand,  or  thou  diest What,  Malisel— soon 
Art  thou  return’d  from  Braes  of  Doune. 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I know, 

Tnou  oring’st  us  tidings  of  the  foe.’’— 

(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on. 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone.) 

“Where  sleeps  the  Chief?’’  the  henchman  said. 
“Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade; 

To  nis  lone  couch  I’ll  be  your  guide.”— 

Then  call’d  a slumberer  by  his  side. 

And  stirr’d  him  with  his  slacken’d  bow— 

“ Up,  up,  Glentarkin  ! rouse  thee,  hoi 
We  seek  the  Chieftain  ; on  the  track, 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I come  back.” 


III. 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped  : 

“ l^at  of  the  foemen  7”  Norman  said.— 


“ Varying  reports  from  near  and  for  i 

This  certain,— that  a band  of  war  i 

Has  for  two  days  been  readypboune,  i 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune; 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers, 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 
Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud.  ' 

Inured  to  bide  such  hitter  bout,  ' 

The  warrior’s  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 

But,  Norman,  now  wilt  thou  provide 
A shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride?”— 

“ What ! know  ye  not  that  Roderick’s  care  ' 

To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 

Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan,  ' 

And  every  child  and  aged  man 

Unfit  for  arms : and  given  his  charge. 

Nor  skiff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge,  ' 

Upon  these  lakes  shall  fioat  at  large,  ' 

But  all  beside  the  islet  moor,  ' 

That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure?”—  ' 

I 

IV. 

“ ”Tis  well  advised— the  Chieftain’s  plant 
Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan.  ' 

But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Roderick  Dhu 
Apart  from  all  his  followers  true?”  ' 

“It  is,  because  last  evening-tide  ' 

Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 

Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 

Unless  in  dread  extremity,  ' 

The  Taghairra  call’d;  by  which,  afar. 

Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war.t  | 

Duncraggan’s  milk-white  bull  they  slew.”—  j 

MAUSB.  I 

“ Ah ! well  the  gallant  brute  I knew ! i 

The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had. 

When  swept  our  merry- men  Gallancrad.l  | 

Hjs  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark,  ) 

His  red  eye  glowed  like  fiery  spark ; , 

So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 

Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat,  , 

And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  ’maha. 


* [M9.— “ And  rapture  dearest  when  obactired  by  ^«ra."J 

t [MS.— “ well  adviaed— a prudent  plan 

Wortbj  tbe  fiubw  ofhit  clan.  ”1 
I The  Hishlamten,  like  all  rode  ptiople.  had  various  nipcrsti- 
tious  mode*  of  inqoinaa  into  Aitonty.  One  of  the  most  noted 
wa»  the  Ta^ht^rm,  mentioned  in  the  test  A ;w>.non  »ras 
wrap|>ed  op  in  the  skin  of  a newly  slain  bullock,  and  d't*o«ited 
baMide  a wat<  r^l,  or  at  tbe  bottom  of  a precipice,  or  m some  other 
stranee,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  tbe  scenery  around 
him  suyseated  notfainr  but  objects  of  honor.  In  this  siUalioii.  he 
revolvra  in  his  mind  the  question  proposed ; and  whatever  wu 
impressed  upon  him  by  hi*  exalted  imafination,  pastfd  for  the 
inapiration  of  the  disembodied  spirits,  who  haimt  the  d«olate  re- 
eeasof.  In  some  of  these  Hribrtoos,  they  attribo^  the  same  ora- 
cular power  to  a lanre  black  stone  by  the  m-shm,  which  they 
approached  with  certain  solemnitias.  and  considers  the  tirst 
iSney  which  came  into  their  own  minds,  aftej-  they  did  so,  to  be 
the  undoubted  dictate  of  tbe  tutelar  deitjr  of  the  stone,  and.  ns 
such,  to  be.  If  poM&le.  punctually  complied  with.  Martin  has 
reoonle*!  tbe  followinc  corkms  modes  of  Highland  aufury.  in 
which  tbe  T^hairm,  and  its  effects  upon  the  person  who  was 
suhjccicd  to  it,  may  serve  In  illustrato  the  tcxl 

• It  was  an  ordinary  thine  amone  the  over-curioos  to  consult 
an  invisible  oracle,  coo«ernin«  the  fate  of  families  and  battlea. 
dkc  This  was  performed  Ihriw  dif&rent  ways  ; ths  nist  was  bv 
a eomimiiy  of  men,  one  of  whom,  beiOf  detached  by  lot,  was  af- 
ter  wards  carried  to  a river,  which  was  the  boundary  between  two 
viilaEM ; four  of  the  ooropany  laid  hold  on  him,  sad.  having  »hut 
his  eyes,  they  took  him  by  the  lefs  and  arms,  and  then,  tossinc 
him  to  and  afain.  struck  his  hips  with  force  aitsinst  the  bank. 
One  of  them  cried  out,  Wlial  m it  you  have  gni  hw7  another 
amsrere,  A Ioe  of  birch-wood  Tbe  other  criea  i^n,  LH  his  in- 
visfole  fHaods  appear  f>ora  alt  quarters,  and  let  tfietn  relieve  him 
by  (ivinf  an  answer  to  our  present  demat>dB:  ^ in  a lew 
minutes  after,  a nambef  of  little  creatures  came  from  the  sea. 
who  amwered  tha  question,  and  ditappeared  tinidonly.  The 
man  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  they  all  returaed  home,  to  take 
tbeir  nMasuras  aceorriineto  the  prediction  ofibeir  false  prophets : 
but  the  poor  deluded  fooia  were  abused,  for  their  answer  was  .xtill 
arobirraems.  This  was  always  meiJsM  in  the  uyfat,  and  may 
literally  be  called  the  works  of  darkness. 

" I had  an  account  from  the  most  intollixent  and  judicious  men 
in  the  isle  of  Skie,  that  about  nixty-lwo  yimrs  arn.  the  oracle  wns 
thus  consulted  only  once,  and  that  wa*  in  the  (4ri*h  orKilmnr- 
tin.  on  the  east  side,  by  a wicked  and  mischievour  race  of  people, 
who  are  now  extinauished,  both  root  and  branch. 

*'  The  second  way  of  consultinc  tbe  oracle  was  by  a party  of 
roan,  who  first  ratirM  to  solitary  placet,  remote  ftom  any  house, 


and  there  they  singled  out  one  of  their  number,  and  wni) 
a btf  cow's  hide,  which  they  folded  about  him  ; hii  wh 
wns  covered  with  it,  except  his  head,  and  b it  tn  thi<f 
all  night,  until  his  invisible  friends  relieved  him.  by  ri^in 
anrwer  tothe  questioa  in  hand ; which  he  r«'ceii-ed.  as  t 
ftttm  several  persons  that  be  found  about  bun  all  that  til 
consorts  returned  to  him  at  the  break  of  day,  and  then  bc9 
nicated  his  news  to  them  ; which  often  proved  fatal  to  fi 
cerncil  in  such  unwarrantable  inquiriet. 

" There  was  a third  way  of  consultiof^^whidi  was  • < 
tion  of  the  second,  above  mentioned.  The  same  compagf  t 
pot  the  man  into  the  hide,  took  a live  eat,  and  him  oBtl 
one  of  the  number  was  employed  to  turn  the  spit,  and  one  r 
eonsorU  inquired  of  him,  what  are  you  dofnft  tw  «o*vw 
roast  this  cat.  until  his  friends  answer  tbe  questioa  ; whioh  i 
be  the  same  that  was  propose*!  by  tbe  roan  shut  up  in  tbsL, 
And  afterwards,  a very  hig  cal*  comes,  attended  by  a ngowwt 
loNser  cats,  desiring  to  relieve  the  cat  turned  upon  the 
tlien  answers  the  question.  If  this  answer  proved  iho  saojtMt 
wns  given  to  tho  man  in  the  hide,  then  it  was  taken  ss  a uotant/' 
tion  of  the  other,  which,  in  this  cAse.  was  believed  uifaJlfcle.  „ 

“Mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  present  minister  of  North  FbttoH 
me  that  one  John  Eracli.  in  uie  Isle  of  Lewis,  assured  him,  it  t 
his  fate  to  have  been  led  by  his  curiosity  with  tome  whoca 
ed  this  oracle,  and  that  he  was  a night  within  tbe  hide,  a*  i 
mentioned  ; during  which  time  he  felt  and  beard  mch  U 
things,  that  he  could  not  expreu  them  *.  the  impression  if  t 
on  him  was  such  as  could  never  go  off,  and  he  said  f<>r  a thoa 
worbit  lie  would  never  again  be  iroocerned  in  the  like  i«g 
ance,  for  this  had  disordered  him  to  a high  degree.  He 
it  ingenuously,  and  with  an  air  of  great  mnuive,  and  »e«nre  ' 
be  very  penitent  under  a just  seriM  of  so  great  n crime » re  or 
dared  this  about  five  years  since,  and  is  still  living  in  fna  jg’W 
for  any  thing  I know.*'— qf  <As  Wf*iem  Itut,  p. 
110.  See  also  Pbknamt’8  Scottish  Tonr,vol..il  p.  »l.  , . 

S 1 know  not  if  it  bo  worth  observing,  that  Uiw^ssare  » 
almost  literally  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  Righlaiwl  Kern,  or 
toran.  os  they  were  called.  He  ueed  to  narrate  the  mertyoow 
of  tho  good  old  Umo  when  ho  was  follower  of  Rub  Buy  McCwg*'- 
This  leader,  oo  one  occasion,  thooghl  prem  to  make  s 
upnn  tl»e  lower  part  oftho  Loch  Lomond  oMriet,  and  romi»oeo 
all  tJio  Iteritora  and  fliimert  to  meet  at  the  Kirk  of  nrrmre.  to 
pav  him  black-mail,  i (.  tribute  for  foiheaimnce  and  proteew* 
As  this  invitation  was  supported  by  a band  of  thirty  or 
folb/ws.  only  one  gentleman,  an  ancestor,lfIiBhbikc  not  oi^r 
present  Mr.  Orahame  of  Gartmore,  ventuired  to  dedioe  cornpw 

• Th«  resdrr  msy  huss  mrt  with  the  story  of  ih*  “ King  rf 
Lesd  I.iolston's  I.#(tt(rs.  It  Is  wU  known  in  the  Highhust*  **  • sw*ry 
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¥ 

But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road, 

And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman’s  goad, 

And  when  we  came  to  Dennan’s  Row, 

A child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow.”— • 

V. 

KOBMAN. 

"That  bull  was  slain  : his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch’d  the  cataract  beside, 

Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  huge  cliff,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  cidls  the  Hero’s  Targe.* 

Couch’d  on  a shelve  beneath  its  brinks 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink. 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway, 

And  dnzzled  by  the  heaseless  spray, 

Midst  groin  of  , rock,  and  roar  of  stream, 

The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 

Nor  distant  rests  tne  Chief but  hush ! 

See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush, 

The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumlmring  bands. 

Seems  be  not,  Malise,  like  a ghost. 

That  hovers  o’er  a slaughier’a  host  ? 

Or  raven  on  the  blasteaoak, 

That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  brok&1 
His  morsel  clauns  with  sullen  croak  7 


No  mortal  man,— save  he,  who.  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead, 

Is  gifted  beyond  nature’s  law,— 

Had  e’er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 

At  length  the  fateful  answer  came, 

In  characters  of  living  flame ! 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 

But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul 
Which  spiuls  tue  foremost  foebsak’s  ufe,^ 
That  party  conquebb  in  the  btbife.”— 4 

VII. 

'*  Thanks,  Brian,  for  tliy  zeal  and  care  f 
Good  is  thine  augury,  and  fair- 
Clan> Alpine  ne’er  in  battle  stood. 

But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 

A surer  victim  still  I know’, 

Sclf'ofler’d  to  the  auspicious  blow : 

A spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom, — 

No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 

My  followers  guard  each  pass’s  mouth, 

To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 

Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide, It 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside, 

Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown, 

He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down. 7 
—But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show ! 
Malise  I what  tidings  of  the  foe  I” — 


MALISE. 

— “ Peace ! peace ! to  other  than  to  me. 

Thy  words  were  evil  augury ; 

Boi  still  I hold  Sir  Roderick’s  blade 
Oan-.Alpino’s  omen  and  her  aid, 

Not  aught  that,  glean’d  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Tod  fiend-begotten  monk  can  tell. 

The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now. 
Together  they  descend  tne  brow.” 

VI. 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine’s  Lord 
The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word  ; 
“Roderick ! it  is  a fearful  strife,  ^ 

For  man  endow’d  with  mortal  life, 

Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Peel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill. 

Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 

Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior’s  lance,— 
"Rf  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl’d. 

The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 

Yet,  witness  everj'  quaking  limb, , 

Mr  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 

My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn, 

Tais  for  my  Chieftain  have  I borne  !— 

The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  couch, 

A human  tongue  may  ne’er  avouch ; 


VIII. 

“At  Doune,  o’er  many  a spear  and  glaive 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 

I saw  the  Moray’s  silver  star, 

And  mark’d  the  sable  pale  of  Mar.” — 

"By  Alpine’s  soul,  high  tidings  those! 

I love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 

When  move  they  on'?”— "To-morrow’s  noon** 
Will  8©5  them  here  for  battle  boune.”— ft 
"Then  shall  it  see  a meeting  stem  I— 

Ikit,  for  the  place— say,  couldst  thou  learn 
Naught  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  7 
Strengthen’d  ^ them,  we  well  might  bide 
The  battle  on  Benledi’s  aide. 

Thou  couldst  not  7— well ! Clan  Alpine’s  men 
Shall  man  the  Trosach’s  shaggy  glen ; 

Wkhin  Loch  Katrine’s  gorge  we’ll  fight, 

All  in  our  maids’  and  matrons’  sieht, 

Each  fur  his  hearth  and  household  fire, 

Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire,— 

Lover  for  maid  beloved !— but  why — 

Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye! 

Or  dost  thou  come,  Ul-omen’d  tear  I 
A nressenger  of  doubt  or  fear  7 
No ! sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance, 


wot.  Rob  Rof  inttantly  tw«i>t  hit  lADd  of  all  he  could  drive 
*v»r,  tml  amons  the  «p<ul  wa*  a taill  of  the  old  Scoltith  wild 
whoM  ferocity  occarioneil  treat  plairoe  to  the  Kctterant- 

Bttetewe  liad  reached  the  Row  of  Dennai)."  said  the  old  man, 
“ » riald  mitht  have  acratched  h«  earn.  "*  The  circurottance  it 
t BaBate  one,  bat  it  painu  the  tiaics  when  the  poor  beevo  wa» 
omelled 

“To  hoof  it  o'er  at  many  wca^  mile*, 

With  iroadins  pikomen  mdlowinf  at  hit  heelf. 

At  e’er  the  bravest  antler  of  the  woods."  £Mieotd. 

* Thm  tt  a rock  »o  named  in  the  fi>rwit  of  Glenfinlw.  by  which 
a latRltiMry  cataract  lake*  it«  coume.  Thin  wild  place  is  said 
■ nnaer  times  to  have  alEirded  refiige  to  an  outlaw,  who  was 
jwad  with  provitioos  by  a woman,  who  lowered  them  tUiwn 
brink  of  the  precipice  above.  His  water  he  |>rocun>d 
jjr  kknielf,  by  letiinc  down  a flaaon  tied  to  a stimg.  into  the 
heimth  the  fall. 

^Oaertered.— Every  thing  helongin*  to  ihe  chase  was  matter 
wwwrniit*  aiDooJt  oar  ancestors ; but  nothing  was  m«e  so  than 
wr  of  cutting  op.  or,  as  it  was  technicalTy  called,  breaking 

parasghtofBd  n^.  The  foreeUT  had  his  allolled  portion  i the 
***ds  bad  a certain  albwance : and.  to  make  the  division  as 
There 


spoone 

J have  seen 

ffl  pia»>s  a raven  so  wont  and  accustomed  to  it.  that  she 
y*”  wver  fail  to  croak  and  cry  for  it  all  the  time  you  wen;  in 
up  ^ the  deer,  and  would  not  depart  till  she  had  it."  In 
V>cient  metriral  romance  of  Bir  'Tristrera,  that  peerless 
’ * ****^  bavo  been  the  very  deviser  of  all  rulM  of 
*••••,  did  not  omit  the  ceremony ; 

Msofctt  vw,  ill  fnrmer  sditioa*,  hnwscaratriy  ssoribsd  to  Grww 
called  Okhtm  Dku,  or  Waoit-ltMa,  a relatioii  of  Rob 
taoirel,  oM  aikMted  to  Ws  pndstory  exessMS.— 

nerd  E/iuian. 


" The  raoen  he  yane  his  yiftes 
Sat  on  the  fourched  tre." 

See  fHr  Trittrem,  anle,  p.  9t4. 
The  raten  might  also  challen^  his  righu  by  the  Book  of  St. 
Albans  ; for  tlius  says  Dame  Juliana  Bemen : 

" Slittetb  anon 

Tie  bely  to  the  side,  from  the  corbyn  bone  ; 

'That  is  corbyn’s  foe.  at  the  death  he  will  be.” 

Jonson.  k)  “ The  Sad  Shepherd,"  gives  a more  poetical  ao 
emiot  of  the  same  cernmony. 

"Marian. He  that  undoes  him, 

Doth  Heave  the  lirisket  bone,  uixm  the  spoon 
Of  which  a little  gristle  gn*ws— you  call  it— 

KMn  Hood,  'rhe  mven’s  hone. 

Mdrfan.  Now  o'er  bead  sat  a raven 
On  a sere  bough,  a grown,  great  bird.^and  hoarse, 

Who,  all  the  while  tlic  deor  was  breaking  up, 

Socrotked  and  cried  for't,  as  all  the  huntsmen, 

Rspectaily  old  Scathlock.  thougiit  it  ominous." 

I [MS.— “ Which  foremost  spills  a foeman's  life."] 

4 Tliuugb  this  be  in  the  text  described  ns  a leipoose  of  the 
Taghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide,  it  was  of  itself  an  augury  fre- 
quentlv  atiendcd  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  oflen  Mfiupated 
in  Ihe  imagination  of  tite  combatants,  by  observing  wwot  party 
tfrtf  shed  lilood.  It  is  said  that  the  Highlanilers  under  Montrose 
were  so  deej^  imbucsl  with  this  notion,  that  on  (lie  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Tippermoor.tliey  murdered  a dcrenceleii  herdsman, 
whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely  to  secure  an  advantage  of 

80  much  cooieqiiencc  to  their  iiarty.  

n IMS. — “ The  clansman  vainly  deem'd  his  guido.”] 

IT  IMS.—"  He  light  on  tliose  sliall  stab  him  down.’’] 

**  I MS.-’*  * When  move  they  on  1'  ^ | 

Tis  said  will  see  tliem  march  from  Doone.’ 

’ To^mofiow  then  | | mwtinir  «teni.’  ” 

♦♦  For  bet:U  bount—ntdy  for  battle. 
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Tb&n  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  throng 
The  unyielding  heart  of  RMerick  Dbul 
’THs  Btuobom  as  his  trusty  laree,— • 

Each  to  his  post  I— all  know  their  charge.” 
The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 

The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance. 
Obedient  to  the  Chieftain’s  glance. 

— I turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 

And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  more. 


IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  7— he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  grav  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan ; 
While  vainly  Allan’s  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour’d  on  her  unheeding  ear. — 

” He  will  return— Dear  lady,  trust  I— 
With  joy  return he  will— he  must. 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afar, 

Some  refuge  from  impending  war, 
When  e’en  Clan*Alpine’s  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow’d  by  the  approaching  storm. 

I saw  their  boats  with  many  a light, 
Floating  the  live-long  yesternight, 
Shifting  like  flashes  darted  fortht 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 

1 mark’d  at  mom  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moor’d  by  the  lone  islet’s  side, 
Like  wild-ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 

Shall  not  thy  noble  father’s  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  7”— 

X. 


BLLSK. 

“No,  Allan,  no!  Pretext  so  kindt 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a parting  blessing  gave. 

The  tear  that  glisten’d  in  liis  eye 
Drown’d  not  his  purpose  fix’d  on  high. 
My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak, 
Can  image  his ; e’en  as  the  lake. 

Itself  disturb’d  bv  slightest  stroke, § 
Reflects  the  invulnerable  rock. 

He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 

He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 

I saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Turn’d,  Allam  on  thine  idle  dream. 

Of  Malcolm  Graeme,  in  fetters  bound. 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 


Think’ St  thou  he  trow’d  thine  omen  aught? 
Oh  no!  ’t  was  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth,— for  Roderick  loo— 

(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 

In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause! 

Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 

Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given. 

‘ If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven  r 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth’s  fane, 

If  eve  return  him  not  again. 

Am  1 to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ? 

Alas ! he  goes  to  Scotland’s  throne, 

Buys  his  friend’s  safety  with  his  own : — 

He  goes  to  do— what  I had  done, 

Had  Douglas’  daughter  been  his  son  !”— 

xi; 

“Nay.  lovely  Ellen !— dearest,  nay! 

If  aught  should  his  return  delay, 

He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 

Be  sure  he’s  safe : and  for  the  Graeme, — 
Heaven’s  blessing  on  his  gallant  name  I— 

My  vision’d  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 

Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 

When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile? 

Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 

And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow, 

That  presaged  this  approa^ing  wo  I 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 

Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 

Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 

Ill  luck  still  haunts  a fairy  grot. 

Of  such  a wondrous  tale  I know-^ 

Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  wo. 

My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer.”— 

ELLBW. 

” Well,  be  it  as  thou  wilt I hear. 

But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear.” 

The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art, 

But  distant  far  was  Ellen’s  heart. 

xn. 

BALLAD.II 

AUCB  BBAKO. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  ^eenwood. 

When  the  mavisH  and  merle* ♦ are  singing,. 
When  the  deer  sweeps  by^  and  the  hounds  are  in  cry. 
And  the  hunters  horii  is  ringing. 


* (MS.~“’Ti8  utiibbom  n«  hia  JHfh/ntid  tniRU.*? 
t * Thick  u the  flaiilies  iJiitUid  thilU 

By  morriop-danccra  uf  tin’  north ; 

Awl  Baw  at  mom  their ) 

rinae  moor'd  hy  the  hm):  ialel'a  eiJe. 

Sinre  ihia  rudi;  race  dure  not  abido 
llt^m  their  nnlivf'  mtmninin  wde, 

''I'm  fit  Ihnt  DmiyliM  !<h(falil  firovtdn 
Fur  his  ditar  ohild  aomi'  s;if»  ubrala. 

And  awn  he  rom<‘»  f«  i»oiiil  the  mad.* 

J IMS.—"  No,  Atinn,  nt>l  lli«  winds  (to  kind 
Weo'.  hut  iirefctitu  iiiy  foare  to  blind. 

VViHin  ifl  smdi  solffiitt  Tone  and  emvO. 

Duuclaa  a partin*  hluaMtis  iruvfe  "J 
I [Mil.—**  Il.sc!f  disturli'd  by  rtuliti-*l  shock, 

Ucflccta  tlic  aduinnotini’  r*»ck.’*] 

» This  little  fairy  talc  is  fuiioded  uwiu  a Very  tOfi'dW  tlnnuih 
liallad,  whiclj  occurs  in  lltc  Kamw.  vi»tr,  ii  rullrctioii  of  liotoic 
Ronn,  firal  Duhliithifl  in  tS9l,  ami  mprtiitcd  IM  ICM.  In»ciib(»d  by 
Anders  Sofrcnneo,  the  eolU'clm  and  editor,  bt  S.>iihla,  tl«i-ini  of 
Denmnrk.  tliave  been  thvonrrd  with  a ItN'ral  friinsIntiiMi  <*f  tl»e 
uriginal,  hy  niy  learned  friend  Mr,  Rntieii  .liiinjitxui.  whose  deep 
fciiuwivdm  of  etcaniliiiavian  antiiiuities  will.  I hone,  •one  day  bo 
diNpluyca  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  Brut  (isli  Bniladand  Bmu;, 
for  which  no  man  poKicssrs  more  ample  wateriids.  The  story 
will  remind  (ho  renders  of  the  Border  MiiMrelay  uf  the  tale  of 
Yoitns  Tamlanc.  But  this  is  only  a imUtiiry  ana  not  very  m.-irked 
instancDof  coinei(i»ni*e.  whereas  inrveriil  uf  lli«  othr’r  hnllnds  in 
tlin  same  colleelion  find  exaet  etiunlerimrla  in  the 
Wiich  may  havu  lieeri  the  onttinul.s  wdl  be  a tl'Kwtion  forfuiiiro 
antiqiiarico.  Air.  Jainu-son.  to  n-eure  the  imweroritteraitraiM- 
lalioii,  haa  adijjitcd  iIk*  old  Sr.nitiili  ji|i«)rn,.whieb  Hopruaches  so 
near  to  tiiat  of  iIm  Danish,  os  almost  to  trive  word  r»r  word,  aa 
well  aa  hue  for  line,  and  indeed  jii  niBiiy  verxK  ihn  nrthoyraphy 
alone  ia  altered.  ‘As  //a/,  inentiuneil  in  the  first  stfinia 

uf  (he  ballad,  means  the  H'rst  Sta.  in  oitpusiiimi  to  the  Baltic, 
or  Eeut  Sea,  Mr.  Jamieson  tnchnet  to  be  of  epinion.  tl>at  llta 
scene  of  the  duenrJrantment  ia  laid  in  one  of  ttw  Orkney,  or  He- 
bride  Islands.  To  each  \ttm  in  the  ori.ipnal  is  added  a burden. 


havinf  a kind  of  meaninc  of  ita  own,  but  not  appltcaWe,^!^ 
not  uniformly  appUcabie.  to  Uw  sense  of  the  staiiaa  to  wJira  o ■ 
subiuined  { Inis  u very  common  botli  in  Oanisb  and  SootUsbsooi. 

THE  ELHN  CRAY. 

TRAirSLATBD  FROM  THE  DANISH  IC£MPS  VISBR,  p.  ltd,  JkKD  fBtf 
PVBLISHEO  IN  trat. 


Der  ligger  en  void  t Vesicr  Haf, 

Der  outer  en  bonde  at  bygge  : 

Hand  forer  did  baade  hoe  og  fiund, 

Og  agter  der  om  vinteren  at  ligge. 

(DK  VILDB  Dim  00  DIURENE  UDl  SXOFVBN.) 


I. 

There  liecs  a wold  in  Wester  Haf. 

'Phere  a hiisbaiide  means  to  hiu. 

And  thitlier  be  ciuries  hailli  hawk  and  bound. 
There  meaninor  the  winter  to  ligg- 
(The  to  ltd  deer  and  driee  Vthe  thaw  ottL) 

a 

Mo  tabs  wi*  him  baJth  hound  and  cock. 

The  lunrer  he  means  to  stay. 

The  wild  dcor  in  the  ahaws  that  are 
May  sairlr  rue  the  day. 

(The  wild  deer,  6*c.) 

He’s  how'd  the  beech,  and  he’s  fell'd  the  ais. 

Bao  has  he  (he  poplar  nay ; 

And  yrim  in  mood  was  the  grewsome  elf. 

That  be  sac  bald  be  may. 

He  how'd  him  kinnies,  he  hew’d  huo  hawks, 

Wi'  mickle  moil  and  haste ; , 

Syne  speer’d  the  i'  the  knock  that  bade, 

" Wha’i  haekinf  here  sae  fitstT” 

Tf  Thrash.  B»«kS*d. 
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THS  LADY  OF  TH£  LAKE. 


“0  Alice  Brand,  iny  nathreland 
Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 

And  we  moat  hold  by  wood  and  woH 
is  ootlawa  wont  to  do. 


Bra*  ap  md  iptk  tbe  »efe*t  Clf. 

Own'd  an  iroraert  »tD*i 
“ITi  iwv  M iMiine  • €faritUao  mao  r~ 
rf  Aer  him  or  be  fa.” 

s. 

ft'i  op  nrm  >tartsd  the  firSten  Elf. 

Aadflof^d  ahoot  lae  fnm  : 

"n't  well  Bwa  to  Uw  htMbande’t 
A^faahla  ouurtoo  hina. 

7. 

■ Hen  hewt  be  down  baith  tkuff  and  thaw, 
And  woriu  u tkaitb  and  tcors : 

Bit  bwwife  be  call  fie  to  me 
TSer't  rue  the  day  they  were  bom  I" 

3. 

The  Etteo  a’  i’  tbe  koock  tlmt  were. 


Gaed  daociof  in  a athiv ; 
They  n«bed  near  the  huibaDd’c 
8m  luf  tbetr  taiia  did  hiof . 


hoiue: 


Tkt  bound  be  yowle  i*  tte  yard. 

The  held  toota  in  hie  bom  ; 

The  earn  tcraichc,  and  the  cock  crawt, 

Ae  the  huebaode  bad  yi'eo  him  hie  oom.* 

to. 

TVQfen  were  ftvecoore  and  cereo. 

See  laidlr  and  cae  frim  ; 

And  they  the  huebaode't  foeata  maao  be. 
To  eat  and  drink  %vi’  him. 

II. 

The  hnahasde.  out  o*  Vilienahaw, 

At  kM  wioooek  the  Eivea  can  tee : 

“ Help  me,  now,  Jeau,  Mary't  ton  i 
Thir  Elrea  they  mint  at  me  I” 

1% 

taemy  nook  a atwa  he  cooat. 

In  Uc  chalmer  maiat  ava ; 

The  Ell^  a*  were  fle/'d  thereat. 

And  (lew  to  the  wild-wood  abaw. 

lA 

Aad  tone  flew  east,  and  aorne  tfew  weat. 
And  aome  to  the  norwart  flew : 

Aad  come  they  flew  to  Uw  deep  dale  down. 
There  ctijl  they  are.l  trow.t 

14. 

ilwaa  then  the  weieat  Elf. 

b at  tbe  door  braida  he: 

AfM  waa  tbe  tmabande.  kr  that  Elf 
f«  erosa  nor  atfo  wad  flee. 

lA. 

The  haawife  ahe  waa  a canny  win, 

She  aet  the  at  t&e  board  ; 

Sm  cet  bethra  him  baitb  ale  and  meat, 

Wf  mony  a well-waied  word. 

lA 

"Hear  tboo.  Oudeman  o’  Vilienahaw. 

What  now  1 aay  to  thee ; 

Wha  hade  thee  biff  within  our  bouneb. 
Witbout  tbe  leave  o'  me ) 

17. 

" Bvt.  aa  thou  io  our  bnunda  will  biff, 

And  bide,  aa  well  aa  may  be, 

Tte  tbou  Uiy  deareat  huawife  nuian 
To  me  ibr  a leminan  fie.” 

18. 

Up  epak  Uw  luekleu  hoebande  then, 
ia  God  Uw  freee  him  yaa : 

" BKm  tbe  ie  to  me  aae  dear, 

H«  tboo  may  oae-fata  bae.” 

19. 

Hn  tbe  Elf  ba  ancwer*d  aa  he  cooUt : 

" Lat  but  my  huawife  be. 

And  tak  whate'er,  o’  fude  or  four, 
b mine,  awa  wi’  thee.” 

"Then  111  thy  Eline  tak  and  thee, 

Aneath  my  feet  to  treed : 

Aad  hide  thy  food  and  white  monio 
Aoeatb  my  dwallinf  ctead.” 

St. 

The  baabande  and  hir  bnusehald  a’ 
fa  «ary  rede  they  join : 

Far  better  that  abe  he  now  foraim, 

Hot  that  we  a’  abouid  tyne.” 

* fhiMyaliu  Memdn  Wntdrthwbi  AreriraMt.-^ 

**  HonOtn  hand  tier  Vcaaidcn ; 

Hioidm todr  iw  Kern; 
t^nCD  dolfEr,  c*  hanen  falcr, 
t ka.  bcafe  ftfwt  ait  here. »> 

* Swam*  floye  ccur,  of  aonune  Sbye  mar, 

xS!iizsr£Si.i^ 

^ j^oowdewadaraodao.'* 

^OL.  I. — 8 G 


'*  O Alice,  *twas  all  for  tby  locks  so  bright* 
And  *twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 

That  on  the  night  of  our  luckl^  fligot, 
Hiy  brother  bold  1 slew. 


Op,  win  of  rede,  the  hiubende  atood. 

Wi’  l^rt  fii’  tad  and  tair : 

And  be  bat  fien  hit  huswiw  Eline 
Wi’  the  younf  ^ to  Are. 

38. 

Then  blyth  frew  he.  and  tpranf  about ; 

He  took  her  in  bit  arm  t 
Tbe  rud  it  left  her  comely  cheek ; 

Her  heart  waa  clem'd  wi’  barm. 

- «• 

A waeni’  woman  then  tbe  waa  ane. 

And  tbe  moody  tears  loot  fh’ ; 

* God  raw  on  unaeely  wife. 

How  bard  a wdrd  I fa’  i 

^ fhy  I pUfbt  to  the  Air««t  wiffat 
Tlwt  mao  on  mold  mat  tee 
Mauu  I now  mell  wi'  a iaidly  El, 

Hw  Uffat  lemmao  to  be )” 

96. 

He  minted  anee~he  minted  twice, 

Wae  wax'd  her  heart  that  ayth : 

€yne  Uw  iaidUeai  fiend  he  frew  that  e’w 
To  mortal  ee  did  kyth. 

_ 37. 

When  he  Uw  thirdeo  Ume  cao  mint 
I'o  Mary'a  too  abe  (xay’d, 

And  Uw  Iaidly  Elf  wat  dean  awa. 

And  a fair  knifht  in  bit  atoad. 

38. 

Thia  fell  under  a linden  treen, 

That  af«in  h«  ahape  be  found ; 

O’  wae  and  earn  waa  tbe  word  nae  malr< 
A’  were  tae  flad  that  stound. 

99. 

‘ 0 deareal  Elhw,^  hear  thou  Una, 

And  thou  my  wife  tail  be, 

And  a*  Uw  gaud  in  merry  Ekigland 
SaefieelyrU  gi’etbeei 
ao, 

“ Whan  1 waa  but  a iiuie  wee  bairn. 

My  miUwr  died  me  fla ; 

My  atoptnither  aent  me  awa  fta  her : 

I turn'd  till  an  H/ln  Orap. 

8L 

“ To  thy  hMband  I a aifl  will  fw. 

Wi’  mickle  atate  and  fear. 

At  mendt  for  Eline  hit  btiiwife  i-- 
Tbdu'a  be  my  heartia  dear.^— 

. m. 

" Tbou  noUl  knf knt  we  thank  now  God 
That  bsa  fleed  ut  nae  tkaitb ; 

Bao  wed  thou  thee  a maiden  fin^ 

And  joy  attood  ye  baiUil 
S3. 

” Sin  I to  thee  iwe  maik  can  be 
My  doebter  may  be  thine ; 

And  thy  fud  will  right  to  fUmll. 

Lat  thit  be  our  pnfnne.”— 

M. 

" I thank  thee,  Eline,  tbou  wise  woman  ; 

My  pra^  thy  worth  tall  ha’e : 

And  thy  love  yin  I fail  to  win, 

Tbou  here  at  hame  tail  stay.” 

36 

The  Inubande  biggit  now  on  bit  oe, 

And  nae  ane  wrought  him  wrang : 

Hit  dnehter  wore  crown  in  Bngelimd, 
And  happy  lived  and  lang. 

36. 

Now  Eline,  the  bnabamte’e  hutwife,  bmi 
Ceur'd  a’  her  grief  and  harms  i 
Slw't  mither  to  a noble  qu9«n 
That  ileept  in  a kingis  arms. 

GLOSSARY. 


Sl  1.  U’orc/.  n wood : woodr  rumew. 

fruiii  ilip  llnit,  tuu.  will., 
anil  tonor,  a dUiiin,  (v  to'kfu'ian, 
wl>o  wft*  n enh.y»m>r  of  »4ir  ynmnil, 
anil  could  ooi  IM  M(ate  id 
wliieh  U#  »-4t  .ulaeliBl,  vtiihniu  lh« 
ptrnKMinn  of  ha  lout  Thu  is  the 
ttrtr  of  ihr  «uM,  in  Uw  okl  Scniliili 
reconla  I»  (lit  8i:<AiW)  * Buithe 
Lewi,”  trona'ciwl  fern  tbe  lift- 
IdixJrtL  (Auelniileek  MS  in  iht 
A<It  Lib  } it  Uuiui  Khlwriinjcietely 
with  the  Dan.  ani  Swed.  bandt. 
Bigt,  biiikl. 

^4.  Ik. 

Z«er,  Uoea 
it  Shau,  wood. 

Skdrlu,  tartlr. 
a aif.  oak. 

Ormmma,  tarriblc. 
bold. 


4.  XTipptai,  tcouplea,)  baanu  Joined  at 
Uw  top,  tor  nippOTting  a roof,  bi 
iiiiililiiig. 

Baxkt,  tolk^ ; crene  beama. 

Moil,  Itlxvioiii  ioduatry. 

Kniyi,  hitlork. 
a ll'ti«ir,  tniaJVwt. 

Owin’d,  ahruiik,  dininiibod; 

the  (iaeiie,  man,  very  miatt. 
Immeri,  nunel ; eiiL 
CAritriM,  Dtnci  in  the  Daiiieh  baOada, 
Ac.  In  ooiiiradifUnctioa  to  dmo- 
nior,u  it  it  III  KiigUnd,  In  contra 
dUtiikctiou  lo  brutft  in  which  me, 
a petam  of  the  luwcr  chui  in  Eqg- 
land,  wovik)  call  n datt  or  a 7Wl,  a 
ChruUan. 
fTiy.  frightm. 

6.  Gfoar'tt,  (taced, 

NhM.ho]& 
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THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE. 


“Now  must  I teach  to  hew  the  beech, 
The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 

For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed, 
And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 


\ Ukate,  thatle. 

SkaUh,  nann. 

8.  approached. 

9 Vovifi  liowli. 

Toi'U.— In  the  Dan.  tuiU  ia  ippMia 
Ikiih  to  the  howlins  of  a dc(,  and 
the  utmJ  of  ft  honj. 
f!erni  h».  tmfamm. 

10.  loathly;  dtagnatinillr 

u'ly. 

Gri'ii,  fippce. 

11  IVinnorl^  window. 

Mint,  aim  at. 

ti.  C'lsri,  taud. 

Chiiharr,  citftmbrr. 

MaUt,  «K»t. 

Ato,  ^ 

IS.  .Von.ftrt,  iinrthwanf. 

Ttroif,  ha>-cte. 

14  Bmida,  »>.ri.ka  qitieklj  forwEitl. 
Harf,  wotik*. 

15.  Cmny,  eidroil. 

M i’itf,  mft'.y. 

w.;ll<hai«n. 

17.  4i».  if, 

KHf, 

/.MT.-na^  mixreaL 
Ml  nuwtw. 

10  C‘>i.ih,  t;.uild,  knew  how  to. 

J.nt  If,  le;  aliBMe. 

Ow<f»,  ««*)»;  property. 

!#>.  l]«nfftllt. 

l/uf'tlHnt-tletirt,  du-i;11in('plaoe 
21  S-^ry,  wimwful. 

; cninBllirtinn. 

/Vi/.jjrn,  fort>>m ; loit ; jon#. 

Tynr,  (»«h  iifui.)  be  toit ; Peiiih. 

22.  il'ill  «/  I.f»'iliHfml  In 

di'iii^ht;  in  thf  Daudi  "riittivU 
•'  eillnxadiff  f*  l.at  *'  ioiipfonnii- 

'n>iafiprr»Moo 
if  loft  nuv'uE  the  lir^'idtrnia  in  the 
0).:tKuy  to  ftiMia’i  R.jmanro*,  and 
hoe  berti  ripl.ilu«»l.  It  u o6. 
stkw  in  ti*:*  Ihmiali  a*  well  aa  in 
Rnaadi. 

Far.,ps, 

23,  Ihid,  fe>l  of  the  eh»*lt. 

Cfan^d,  ill  the  Danith,  1 (which, 

In  U>»  ntrth  ctf  Koch*i«i,  la  rtill  in 
me,  a*  ihe  w iml  (furrvni  ia  w iih  ui  ;> 
bronfht  to  a t(yin|  Mfttf.  it  i»  uaed 
tiy  oor  old  cmttKiiiMMi. 
ff  ;?*m,  arjef  j Mt  in  ihr  nri/rinnl,  and 
in  the  nl.l  Teutonic,  Kn^lieh,  and 
SciHtifh  pnetO'- 
91  wuftil. 

Af  mdp,  b roiigly  atkl  vilftilty  psaeian* 
ate. 


AfW,  taka  rath ; pity. 

Vntttly,  unhuBpr  i onblaib 

W«inf,fate. 

J>b,  (lit.  Dan.  and  S««d.)  taka ; M ; 
amite:  praoura  ; have  for  m*  lot. 
— Thif  Uoibio  aaati  anawan.  In  iu 
direct  and  laoonilanr  dipiUieatioM. 
exactly  to  tha  Latin  cnjko ; am 
Allan  lUnMBy  waa  rMt  in  liU  defo 
nitloa  of  iL  It  it  goUa  a differrnt 
word  from  fa’,  an  abbreviation  of 
'/aU.  ot  befall  i and  la  the  Prtocipa] 
root  io/anfm,  to  fang,  law,  or  lay 
hold  of 

95.  faith. 

Mold,  moutd ; earth. 

Mat,  mote : nu(tiit. 

Maun,  muft 

Mfift  mix. 

EL  sn  rir.  Thta  term,  In  the  WeUh, 
naniAee  laAftf  hoa  in  Urel/C&a  r»iMr 
0/  motion ; a wiaviag  principle ; 
aninUHcmctiatpint;  ona^eL 
la  the  H«cew,itbeiuBlbeaameii&> 
port 

95.  Minted,  attempted ; meant ; thow. 
ed  a mind,  or  lotration  ta  'nieorl- 
ainal  U : 

*'  Rftodmindta.hendtfotit  'Ogandao 


Hmi  awnUa  I hkalet  m vee  : 

End  blef  hani  dm  Uditte  dtiini 
Mand  kunde  med  oyen  tee. 

D«r  hand  vilde  minde  den  Indie 
aanXi”  4c. 

Suth,  tide  ; UmeL 
Kyth,  epp^. 

99.  Stoxrtd,  hour:  time;  momenl. 

99.  Merry,  (oM7W.mert.)  famoot; 
renownw! ; anewning,  in  iu  ety- 
mologicid  mtaniitf,  aaactly  to  the 
Laliii  mortiia.  Heaoe  merriMnem, 
aa  the  nddroM  of  a chief  to  hia  foh 
lowera;  nMBiiii^,iwl  men  of  mirth, 
but  of  renown.  The  term  ie  found 
in  iu  oriainal  amoe  in  the  Owl. 
nutro.  and  the  WaWi  mowr,  grnu ; 
and  in  (he  oldeot  TeuL  Romanoea, 
mar,  mer,  ai»l  mere,  have  aeme. 
timee  the  mme  xigniAcation. 

31.  Menda,  ameiKU ; recoinpenm 

35  MaiJt,  match ; pw ; equal 
rropine,  pledga ; gift. 

36.  oe,  on  Wand  of  the  eerond  uagni- 

to'te ; an  Won  I of  the  drat  natriii- 
tude  being  cnll«t  a land,  nod  w>v  of 
the  third  magnitu'le  a holm, 

36  Cowrtd,  recover’d. 


THE  OHAlST’fl  WARNING. 

TRAN8LATBD  FROM  THX  DANISH  IL«UFB  VUBB,  p.  791. 

By  the  permUtion  cf  Mr,  Jamieton,  thU  ballad  ie  added  fnm 
the  tame  curioue  Collection.  It  containe  eeme  paemgee  of 
great  pathoa. 


Svend  Dyring  hand  rider  eig  op  under  oe, 
iVare  jegeetver  ung) 

Der  faete  hand  aig  aaa  ven  en  moe 
(Mig  lyater  udi  lunden  at  ride,)  dtc. 


Child  Dyring  has  riddon  him  up  under  oe.* 

(And  O fin  I tcere  young  /) 

There  wedded  he  him  sae  iairt  a may. 

(r  the  greenwood  it  liata  me  to  ride.) 

Thegtiher  they  lived  for  seven  lang  year, 

(And  0,  i-c.) 

And  they  aeven  bnime  hae  gotten  in  fere. 

(r  the  greenwood,  g^.) 

Sae  Death'!  come  there  intiil  that  atead. 

And  that  winsome  lily  flower  it  dead. 

That  awoin  he  liaa  ndden  him  up  under  oe, 

An^  tyne  he  has  married  anither  may. 

He's  married  a may,  and  he's  fetaon  her  hame ; 

But  she  was  a trim  and  a inidlie  dame. 

When  into  the  costell  court  drave  she. 

The  seven  bairna  aloud  wi'  the  tear  in  their  ee. 

The  heims  < hey  stood  wi’  dulc  and  doubt 
She  up  wi’  her  foot,  nnd  she  kick'd  Uiem  ouL 

Nor  nifl  nor  mead  to  the  hairaies  she  gave  * 

“ But  hunger  and  hate  frae  me  yo’a  Imve." 

She  took  frae  them  the  bowstor  hlao. 

And  said,  “ Yc  sail  ligg  i'  the  hare  strao  I" 

• “nwlcroe.”— The  original  cxpnmnon  boa  bean  pnaemd  here  snleiaa. 
where.  l>M:«uae  no  otlier  cuiill  be.  Iirnnil  to  wippty  ita  place.  There  if  )ti«  aa 
mcnytng  in  it  in  ihe  ttondaiiiui  as  in  tlia  original ; hut  It  b a rtaialani 
Danish  biraait  phraae  ; nnd  u buch,  it  in  hopcl,  will  be  allowed  to  posa 
t ” — The  Don.  aal  SwW.  twi,  mtn,  ur  twnne,  and  the  Gael,  ban, 

in  tba  oMiqoa  casea  bhan  (van,)  b die  origin  of  the  Soottuh  bomty,  which  hw 
ao  >mteb  punJad  all  (ha  riyaviiocieto. 


“ And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small, 

That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 

A cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughter’d  doer 
To  keep  the  cold  away.” — 

She  took  fr«e  them  the  groflT wax'ligfat  t 
Says,  " Now  ye  sail  ligf  i'  the  mirk  a’ 

’Twas  lang  i*  the  ni^t,  and  the  baimioa  mt  t 
Their  mither  aira  under  the  moots  heard  mat ; 

That  heard  the  wife  under  the  eard  that  lay  t 
‘ For  sooth  maun  I to  my  baimies  gae  t" 

rbat  wife  can  stand  im  at  our  Lord's  knee. 

And  ‘‘  May  1 gang  and  my  baimies  seel" 

She  prigged  sae  sair,  and  she  prigged  sae  lang, 

That  he  at  the  last  ga’e  her  k«ve  to  gang. 

*'  And  thou  sail  come  back  when  the  cock  does  craw; 
For  thou  nae  langer  sail  bide  awa.” 

Wi'  her  banes  sae  stark  a bowt  she  gae; 

She’s  riven  baith  wa'  and  marble  gray.* 

Whan  near  to  the  dwalling  she  can  gang, 

The  dogs  they  wow’d  till  the  HR  it  rang. 

Whan  she  came  till  the  oastell  yett. 

Her  eldeet  doebter  stood  thereat. 

“ Why  stand  ye  here,  dear  doebter  mine? 

How  are  sma  britben  and  sisters  thine  I"— 

“ For  sooth  ye’re  a woman  baith  feir  and  fine  | 

But  ye  arc  nae  dear  miLier  of  mine."— 

"Och!  how  should  Ibefloeorfeirl 

My  cheek  it  is  pale,  and  the  ground’s  my  fta,**— 

**  My  mither  was  white,  wi’  cheek  aae  red ; 

But  thou  art  wan,  and  liker  ano  dead."— 

“ Oi^  I how  should  I be  white  and  red. 

Sae  lang  as  I’ve  been  cauld  and  dead?" 

When  she  cam  Ufl  the  chalmer  in. 

Down  the  bairns’  cheeks  the  tears  did  tin. 

She  buskit  the  tano,  and  she  brush’d  it  there; 

She  kem’d  and  plaited  the  titfaor’s  hair. 

The  thirden  she  doodl’d  upon  her  knee. 

And  the  fourthen  she  diefated  sae  canntiM. 

She's  ta’en  the  fiAbeo  upon  her  lap. 

And  sweetly  suckled  it  at  her  pep. 

Till  her  eldest  dochter  syne  said  she. 

■*  Ye  bid  Child  Dyring  come  here  to  me." 

Wlian  he  cam  till  (he  chalmer  in, 

Wi'  angry  mood  she  said  to  him  : 

" I left  you  routh  o'  ale  and  bread  ; 

My  bainiies  quail  A>r  hunger  and  need. 

" t left  ohind  me  braw  bowsteis  blae ; 

My  bairniea  are  liggtn  i’  the  bare  strae. 

" I loft  ye  sae  mony  a groIT  wax-light ; 

My  bainiiea  iigg  i’  the  mirk  a’  night. 

" Gin  aft  I come  back  to  visit  thee. 

Wao,  dowy,  and  weary  thy  luck  anall  be." 

Up  spak  HtUe  Kiistin  in  bod  that  lay : 

“ To  thy  baimies  I’ll  do  the  best  I may." 

Aye  when  they  heard  the  dog  nirr  and  bell, 

Sae  ga'e  they  the  baimies  bt^  and  ate. 

Are  whan  the  dog  did  wow.  in  haste 

They  cross’d  and  sain’d  themsells  fine  the  ghaisfl 

Aye  whan  Ihe  little  dog  yowl’d,  with  fear 
(And  0 gin  I were  young  .0 
*11i^  shook  at  the  thought  that  the  dead  was  near. 

(F  the  greenwood  it  liata  me  to  ride.) 
or. 

(FMr  tvorda  aae  mony  a heart  they  ehear.) 


GLOSSARY 

BL  1.  Aft^.raoid. 

lAatr,  plraoBa. 

% .STwto,  plaos. 

3.  Btdrrtt,  chiMnn. 

In ftrt,  together. 

TFowoma,  engaging ; giving  )oy,  (old 
Tent) 

f.  ^ynr,  then. 

5.  Fhtm,  fetched ; braoghl 
& Drava,  dn>v«. 

7.  Data,  womnt. 

Dout,  fear. 

& BoreaUr,  bolottr  ; cuabfoo ; bed. 
lUna,  lilue. 

Strat,  etjftw. 

to.  Grojf,  great ; large  in  gtrt 
Mark,  mirk ; dark. 

It.  Lang  ’i  Ou  niglU,  Ula 
GntI,  wept. 

• Tha  original  of  thu  and  Iha/ottotcinf  atanxa  U vary  fata 
” Hun  fkod  np  tine  modige  bees, 

Der  re»enadr  swior  og  ma  momiontotn* 

Der  has  gik  Igvoneai  dm  by. 

Da  handa  dahada  aaa  hqg  f sty.” 


doola,  mould : earth. 

2 Bard,aajVL 

L^i^^ad,  estrsaisd  earoerffsal 
pemevwlngly. 
htnjr,  go. 

5.  Osw,croir. 

5.  Sanaa,  boeaa. 

bark,  Mrong . ^ 

loitL  bott ; eUatie  tpriafc.Sw  w» 
of  a ten  or  arrow  Rset  s ww. 
Hren,  wtlli  asondw. 

Ka’.waU. 

7.  Wan’d,  bowled. 

ilty,  AnnaoMnt ; sir. 

S.  Vati,  gate. 

1.  Ana,  wnaD. 

2.  Lira  coomissiOB. 
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"0  Richard  I if  my  brother  died, 

Twm  but  a fatal  chance ; 

For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried, 

And  fortune  sped  the  lance.* 

“If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I wear. 

Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen. 

As  warm,  we’ll  say,  is  the  russet  gray. 
As  gay  the  forest-green. 

“An<L  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard, 

Ana  lost  thy  native  land, 

S^l  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 

And  be  his  Alice  Brand.” 


xm. 

CALLAO  CONTlKtTED. 

'Tis  merry,  *tis  merry,  in  g9od  greenwood. 
So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  sinmng; 

On  the  beech’s  oridc,  and  oak’s  brown  side, 
Lord  Richard’s  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moodv  Elfin  King, 
who  wonn’d  within  the  hill,— t 
Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a ruin’d  church, 
His  voice  was  ghostly  shrill. 

” Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 
Our  moonlight  circle’s  screen  7t 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer, 
Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen 


a 

coated. 

ndo’.OaMktf. 


Sa*. 


31.  £>ncy,  carrowfuL 

33.  Mrr,  atari. 

BeU,  tarfc. 

31.  itiinai,  blcaad : literally,  ttfntd 
with  the  *ifn  of  UM  eroa.  fl^re 
the  Ifltraluetion  of  Chrtatlaiiltx, 
/tenc*  were  ueed  in  oatninf,  ai  a 
ipcll  aiiauiet  the  power  of  eoebant- 
ment  and  rril  genii. 

Oaitt,  (lioat. 


• Uta— “ Twm  bat  a midiught  chanco : 

For  biindfbkl  won  the  battle  plied, 

And  fortune  held  the  lance.”] 

, * In  • ioof  diaaertatkin  upon  the  Fairy  Supcratitionii.  piihliahod 
■ Ike  Minatiehy  of  tho  Scottiah  Bonier,  the  must  valuable  part 
of  wiaek  waaeupplied  by  my  learned  and  indoratigabic  rriciid.  Dr. 
Md  Leyden,  moat  of  tfm  circumatancea  are  collected  which  ran 
tknw  hgbt  upon  the  popular  belief  which  wen  yet  prcvaila  re- 
^ectagthem  in  Scollarwl.  Dr.  Grahame.  author  of  an  enter- 
lUMmt  work  upon  tho  Scenery  of  tho  Perthshire  Higlilunda, 
ikeMy  ffcdiiently  quoted,  haa  recorded,  with  great  accuracy,  the 
pacaktf  teneta  held  by  the  Highlanders  or  tins  tonic,  in  the  vici- 
Illy  of  Loeb  Katrine.  The  learned  author  la  inefined  to  deduce 
Ike  «hal«  mythology  from  the  Druidical  ayatem,— an  opinion  to 
Ikcte  are  many  otuMhoni. 

Tk«  Doefne  8/tr,  or  Men  of  Peace  of  tire  Huhlandera, 
ikaigk  mA  abeohitely  malevolent,  are  belie\’ed  to  be  a peeviah, 
■vmag  race  of  beinira,  who,  poeseMing  Ihcmaelvea  but  a acanly 
portioaof  happitteen.  are  euppoied  to  envy  mankind  their  more 
ooiBpiele  and  aubatanlial  enjoymenta.  ’I'hoy  are  aiipi>o<K<d  to 
4joy,  in  their  aubterTanMOiu  rect'aaea,  a aort  of  ahadnwy  linppi- 
Kaa,— a tineel  grandeur : which,  houTver,  they  would  willingly 
eukenge  Ibr  the  more  eolid  joya  of  mortality. 

*Tk^  are  helieved  to  inhabit  certain  round  graaay  eminence*, 
eMtker  eelehrato  their  nocturnal  fwtivitiea  liy  tlie  light  of  tho 
■tea  About  a mile  beyond  tlie  aoiirce  of  the  Forth,  altove 
jftkeno.  there  ia  a place  called  Cofrthl'an,  or  the  Cove  of  the 
Mteof  Peace,  whicn  is  still  auppoaed  to  bo  a favourite  place  of 
®<ir  reaalence.  In  tho  neighbnurliood,  are  to  be  ar-en  many 
■weaoical  eminencea  ; particularly  one.  near  the  head  of  the 
Ua  by  the  akirta  of  which  many  are  aiill  afraid  to  itruis  nfier 
■■■<•  It  ■ believed,  that  if,  on  Hallow.eva,  any  pertatn.  alone, 
Itea  round  one  of  these  hilli  nine  limea.  towanla  thi*  left  hand 
Idaltfroraww)  a door  ahall  open,  by  which  he  will  be  admitted 
■to  their  anbtetTaneoua  abodes.  Many,  it  ia  aaid,  of  mortal  mco, 
tew  teoo  entertained  in  their  secret  roceasea.  'I'hore  they  have 
received  into  the  nroat  splenibd  apartments,  and  rerale<l 
wo  mo  mut  aumptooua  banquets,  and  dclicirais  wines.  Tlieir 
tetelm  aoimss  the  daughters  of  men  in  lieauly.  Tho  ttetning- 
SJbappy  innsbitsnts  pass  their  time  in  feolivity,  and  in  dancing 
die  softest  music.  But  unltnppy  is  the  mortal  who 
Jtej*  m their  joys,  or  ventures  to  partake  of  their  dainties.  By 
y ipdiilgeoce.  he  forli’ita  forever  tho  society  of  men,  and  ia 
Jtem  down  inevocahly  to  tho  condition  of  Sht'ich,  or  Man  of 

‘‘A  woman,  as  is  reported  in  tho  Highland  tradition,  was  con- 
JJte.  in  day*  of  yore,  into  the  secret  recesses  of  tlie  Men  of 
yW;.  There  she  was  recoCTised  by  one  who  had  formerly  l>ecn 
^ tnorlal,  but  who  nad,  by  some  fatality,  U-eomc^  usso- 
yN^witb  the  Shi’ichs.  This  acquaintance,  still  retaining  some 
*mman  benevolence.  wami>d  her  of  her  dangi'r,  anrl 
her,  as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to  alwtain  from  eating 
tell  dnnkuw  with  them,  for  a certain  space  of  lime.  Slie  com- 
tete  with  the  counsel  of  her  friend  ; ami  when  the  perifKl  asaign- 
" ywjpted.  the  found  herself  again  upon  earth,  restored  to  the 
m.  mortals.  It  is  added,  that  when  alie  examined  the 
which  had  bcfen  pn;sented  to  her.  and  whieh  had  ap[>oared 
teKmpuny  to  tlw  eye,  they  were  found,  now  that  th«!  enrhant- 
p~j]^^wrooved,  to  consist  only  of  the  raftue  of  the  earth." — 

1 Ij*?  —"  Ouf  Wry  ringUVn  screen.*’] 

been  already  olwcrved,  that  fairies,  if  not  poaitisely 
y’”  CttPricioua.  and  easily  offended.  They  an»  like 
j^*tepiDWieton  of  forests,  peculiarly  jealous  of  tlicir  rigliU  of  rert 
^ roiaon.  u appears  Com  the  cause  of  offence  taken,  in  the 

WHS  alao  an  attrilHitc  of 


c‘am  Qom  the  cause 
baited.  This  jealousy  ' 


fttriV"  ur  owans : lo  many  of  whoso  diatinciiona 

I'tejws  tt,  jjjyg  snccuedod,  if,  indeed,  tfiev  an*  not  the 
®f, beings.  In  the  huge  metrical  record  of  German  chi- 
•be  Holden-Buch,  Sir  Hildebrand,  and  the  other 
whom  it  treats,  are  engaged  in  one  of  their  most  despe- 
mu  biles,  from  a rash  violation  of  the  rose  garden  of  an 
King. 

^ haoes  of  a belief  in  this  womt  and  most  maliriuus 
ifcte  ■mong  the  Border  wikla.  Dr.  Isiyden  has  inlro- 

iZuJ*”  V°*yf  into  hu  ballad,  entitled  the  Gout  of  Koeldar, 
^ •■«  fcrgot  his  ehaneteristic  detestation  of  the  chase. 


'*  The  third  blast  that  young  Keeldar  blew. 

Still  stood  the  limber  fern, 

And  a wee  man,  of  swarthy  hue. 

Upstarted  by  a caim. 

“ His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heath. 

That  clothes  the  upland  fell  \ 

And  tlie  hair  of  his  head  was  fhzzly  red 
As  the  purple  heather-bell. 

“ An  urchin,  clad  in  prickles  red, 

Clung  cow’ring  to  nis  arm  : 

Tlie  hounds  they  liowl'd,  and  lia^kward  fled. 

As  struck  by  fairy  charm. 

**  ‘ Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound’s  cry. 

Where  stag-hound  ne'er  should  beT 

Why  wakes  that  hum  the  silent  mom, 
without  the  leave  of  me!’— 

“ ’ Brown  dwarf,  that  o’er  the  muirland  strayi, 

Thy  name  to  Keeldar  tell  I’— 

‘The  Brown  Man  of  the  Muirs,  wiw  stays 
Beneath  the  livathcr-bell. 

" * ’Tis  sweet  beneath  the  heather-bell 
To  livo  in  autumn  brown  ; 

And  sweet  to  hear  tlio  lav’rock’s  swell. 

Far,  far  from  tower  and  town. 

" * But  wo  betide  the  shrilling  horn, 

The  chase’s  surly  cheer  i 

And  ever  that  hunter  is  forlon. 

Whom  fust  at  mom  I hear.'  ” 

Tho  poetical  picture  hero  mven  of  the  Duergar  corresponds 
exactly  with  tho  following  hforthumbrian  lemiid,  with  which  1 
was  lately  favoured  by  my  learned  and  kind  friend.  Mr.  Surtees 
of  Mainsforth.  wlio  has  bestowed  indefatignhlo  labour  upon  the 
antHisities  of  the  Knglish  Border  counties.  The  subject  is  in  it- 
self HI  cunuus,  tliut  the  length  of  tlie  nute  will,  I hope,  be  par- 
donnl. 

” I have  only  one  record  to  ofler  of  the  appearance  of  our 
Northumbrian  Duergar.  My  narratrix  w Elizabeth  Cockbum,  an 
old  wife  of  Otibrtun,  in  this  county,  wiiose  credit,  in  a case  of  this 
kind,  sill  not,  I hoi>«,  be  much  impeached,  when  I add,  that  she 
is,  by  her  ilull  ncighlMiure,  supposed  to  be  occasionally  insane,  but, 
by  herself,  to  be  at  those  times  etulowcil  with  a faculty  of  seeing 
visiona,  and  spectral  apiicaranccs,  which  shun  the  common 
ken. 

” In  the  year  boforo  the  great  rebellion,  two  young  men  from 
Newcastle  were  sporting  on  tlie  high  moors  aliuve  Elsdun,  and 
afiiT  pursuing  their  game  several  Imurs.  sal  down  to  dine  in  a 
green  glen,  near  one  of  tiio  mountain  streams.  After  Uieir  re- 
past. the  younger  lad  ran  to  the  bnxik  for  water,  and  after  stoop- 
ing to  dnnk,  was  surprised,  on  lifting  his  bead  again,  by  the 
appearasce  of  a brown  dwarf,  wlio  stood  on  a crag  covered  with 
lirackcns,  ncross  litc  Imm.  Tliiii  extraordinary  personage  did  nut 
appear  to  be  above  lutlf  tlio  stature  of  a common  man,  but  w.as 
uncomrtwnly  stout  and  broad-built,  having  the  uMte.tranre  of  vast 
strcnetli.  His  dress  was  entirely  brown,  the  colour  of  Uie  brack- 
uns,  and  his  liead  covered  with  frizzled  red  hair.  His  countenance 
wns  expressive  of  the  most  savage  ferocity,  and  his  eyi-s  glared 
like  a bull.  It  seems  be  addro)<Bcd  the  young  man  flrat,  threaten- 
ing him  with  his  vengeance,  for  having  trespassedon  his  dcm«-snes, 
and  asking  him  if  bo  knew  in  whoso  presence  ho  stood?  The 
youth  ^epli^d,  that  he  now  suppoerd  fiiro  to  be  the  lord  of  tlie 
moors;  that  he  offended  through  ignorance;  and  offcreil  to  liriiig  him 
the  game  ho  had  killed.  The  dwarf  was  a little  mollified  by  this 
snlinitiision,  but  remarked,  that  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  to 
him  than  sucli  an  offer,  as  ho  considered  the  wild  animals  os  his 
Buluects,  and  never  failed  to  avenge  tlieir  destruction.  He  con- 
descended further  to  inform  him,  that  he  was,  like  himself,  mortal, 
though  of  years  far  cxeeciliiig  the  lot  of  common  humanity ; and 
(what  I should  not  have  had  an  ideaoO  Uiat  ho  hoped  for  salva- 
tion. He  never,  h«i  added,  fed  on  any  thing  that  had  life,  but 
liveil.  in  the  summer,  on  whortle  berries,  and  in  winter,  on  nuts 
and  apples,  of  wliioh  he  had  great  store  in  the  woods.  Finally, 
he  invited  his  new  acquaintance  to  accompany  him  home,  and 
partake  his  hospitality  j an  offer  which  the  youth  wns  on  tho 
point  of  accepting,  and  wns  just  gning  to  siiring  ncross  the  briwk, 
(which  if  lie  had  clone,  says  Elizalieth,  the  dwarf  would  certainly 
have  tom  him  in  pieces.)  when  his  foot  wiu  am*sted  by  tho  voice 
of  his  companion,  who  thought  he  had  tarried  long : and  on  look- 
ing round  again. ' the  wee  brown  man  was  fled.’  The  story  adds, 
tliat  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  slight  the  admonition,  and  to 
sport  over  the  moors  on  his  way  hnmewards : but  soon  after  hia 
return,  ho  fell  into  n lingering  disorder,  and  died  within  the 
year." 
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Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 
The  fairie^s  fatal  green  7* 

Urgan,  up ! to  yon  mortal  hie, 

For  thou  wert  christen’d  man  ;t 

For  cross  or  si^  thou  wilt  not  fly, 

For  mu  Iter* (f  word  or  ban. 

" Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  w'ither’d  heart. 
The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye; 

Till  be  wish  and  pray  (nat  his  life  would  part, 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die.” 

XIV. 

tlALLAD  CONTtMUSD. 

’Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood. 
Though  the  birds  have  still’d  their  singing ; 

The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise. 

And  Richard  is  fagots  bringing. 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf, 

Before  Lord  Richard  stands, 

And,  as  he  cross’d  and  bless’d  himself, 

”I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf 
**  That  is  made  with  bloody  nands.’’ 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 

That  \>’oman  void  of  fear.— 

" And  if  there’s  blood  upon  his  hand, 

’Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer.’’ — 

" Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood ! 

It  cleaves  unto  his  hand, 

• A*  the  Daolne  SAC.  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  green  liaUla, 
they  were  luopoeed  to  talco  oflenee  when  any  mortals  venlnred  to 
assume  their  niTourite  colour.  Indeed,  from  some  reason,  which 
has  been,  perhaps,  originally  a genera)  supcntilion,  green  is  held 
in  Gotland  to  he  unluckr  to  inrticular  tnfacs  and  eountiea.  The 
Caithni>!<s  m<*n,  who  hold  this  Itelief,  ollege,  as  a rcaaon,  that 
their  iiands  wore  that  colour  when  they  were  rut  off  at  the  battle 
ofFlodden  : and  for  the  same  reason  they  avoid  crossing  the  Ord 
on  a Monday,  being  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  their  ill- 
omened  army  set  forth.  Green  Is  also  disliked  hr  lho<e  of  the 
name  of  Ogih-y  ; but  more  especially  is  it  held  fatal  Ut  the  whole 
clan  of  Grahamo.  It  is  rememberr^  of  an  aged  gcntlemaa  of 
that  name,  that  when  bis  horse  fell  in  a fbx-cluise,  he  accounted 
fur  it  at  once,  by  observing,  that  the  whip-cord  attacliod  to  his 
lash  was  of  this  unlucky  colour. 

♦ The  Elves  were  sunptMW^  greatly  to  envy  the  privileges  ac- 
quired by  Christian  initiation,  and  they  gave  to  tliose  mortals  who 
had  fallen  Into  their  ;x>wer,  a certain  precedence,  founded  upon 
this  advantageous  dutinctinn.  Tamiano,  in  the  old  ballad,  de- 
sehbes  his  own  rank  in  the  fairy  procession 

’*  For  I ride  on  a milk-white  stci^. 

And  aye  nearest  the  town  : 

Because  I was  a christen'd  knight, 

They  give  me  tliat  renown." 

T presume,  that,  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  the  Elfln  Oray,  fpage 
m.]  the  obsUnacy  of  the  Weiesl  Elf,"  who  would  not  flee  for 
eroM  or  sign,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  drctunstance  ofhis  having 
been  " christen'd  man.” 

How  eager  the  EIvm  were  to  obtain  for  tlieir  offspring  the  pie- 
nigativcs  of  Chriitianiiy,  will_  be  proved  by  the  folhiwing  story  t 

In  the  district  called  Haim,  in  Iceland.  d«'clt  a nobleman  called 
Sigward  Psirstcr,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  one  of  the  subterra- 
nean temnkss.  'The  elf  became  pregnant,  and  exnctod  fr*m  her 
mver  a firm  promiM  that  ha  would  procure  the  baptisni  of  ihe  in- 
MnL  At  the  appointed  time,  the  mother  came  to  the  churchyard, 
w the  wall  of  wliich  she  p'aced  a golden  cup,  and  a stole  forth© 
Pj^st  agreeable  to  th^  custom  of  making  an  offering  at  baptism. 
8Ik>  then  stood  a little  apart  When  the  priest  left  the  church,  be 
tosnnred  the  tManing  of  what  he  saw.  and  demanded  offiigward, 
avowed  liimwlf  ihe  father  of  the  child.  But  Sigwsut), 
askamesi  of  llie  onnnexton,  denied  the  paternity.  He  was  then 
inrorrorated  if  he  desired  that  tlie  child  should  do  baplixed ; but 
this  al«i  he  answer^  in.  the  negative,  lest,  by  such  reouest.  he 
sMuld  adniif  himself  to  be  the  father.  On  which  the  child  was 
left  unlourhed  and  unbaptixed.  Whereupon  the  mothw,  in  cx- 
treiuo  wrath,  snatched  up  the  infbnt  and  ti\o  cup,  and  retired 
learnig  th«  priMtIy  rope,  of  which  ft&rmenU  are  still  m preeer- 
vatiim.  Out  tins  female  ^nounced  and  imposed  upon  Sigward, 
and  ms  posterity,  to  tlie  ninth  generation,  a singular  ifiaeoso,  with 
whieh  rnany  of  his  descendants  arc  afflicted  at  this  day."  Tluis 
wrote  Einar  Dudmond.  pastor  of  the  parisli  of  Garpidalo.  in  Ice- 
land a man  profoundly  versed  in  learning,  IVom  whose  manuscript 
«*n>cf"d  by  the  learncil  Torfonis.— Hfsrorta  Unljl,  Kror 
m Hqfni€B.tm.prefatio. 

! No  fort  residing  Fairy  land  seems  to  be  betlsc  ascertained 
Uum  tlw  mnlastic  and  illusory  nature  of  their  apparent  pteasuie 
and  splendour.  It  has  lieen  already  notieed  in  the  former  quota- 
boos  from  Dr.  Orahame’s  entertaining  volume,  and  may  be  coo- 
flrmmi  by  Dm  Mjowing  Highland  tradition.  ‘^A  woman,  whose 
new  bom  child  had  been  conveyed  hj  them  into  their  secret 
abodes,  was  bIm  earned  thitiwr  herself,  to  remain,  however,  only 
u^l  SM  sliould  suckle  her  mflint.  She,  one  day,  during  this  pe- 
nod,  obse^ed  the  Sohi'iehs  busily  employed  in  mixing  various  in- 
gredienla  in  a muling  cauldron  ; and,  as  soon  as  the  eomposition 
was  prepay,  she  remarked  that  they  all  rareftilly  anninteil  their 
eyes  with  it,  laying  the  remainder  ando  for  fliture  use.  In  a mo- 
ment wheri  ^ey  were  alt  absent,  she  also  attempt^  to  anoint 

*’^1*  drug,  hut  had  lime  to  apply  it  to  one 

•ye  only,  when  the  Daolne  Shi’  returned  But  witfathat  eye  she 


The  Stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood* 

The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand.” 

Then  forward  strop’d  she,  Alice  Brand, 

And  made  the  holy  siRHj— 

" And  if  there’s  blood  on  Richard’s  hand, 

A spotless  hand  is  mine. 

" And  I conjure  thee,  demon  elfi 
By  Him  whom  demons  fiear, 

To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself, 

And  what  thine  errand  here  7’^ — 

XV. 

BALLAD  CONTlNtTBD. 

•’  ’Tis  merry,  ’tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 

When  fairy  birds  are  singinR, 

When  the  court  doth  ride  by  tneir  monarch’s  side^ 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

" And  gayly  ahines  the  Fairy- land— 

But  all  is  glistening  show.t 
Like  the  idle  gleam  mat  December’s  beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

" And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam, 

Is  our  inconstant  shape, 

Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem, 

And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

“ It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power, 

ins  liflDceforth  enabled  to  see  every  thing  aa  it  really  paaaed  ia 
wu  eectet  abodes She  *aw  every  otyeet,  not  as  the  hith^ 
had  done,  in  deceptive  aplendour  and  eluganee,  but  in  iu  geouiae 
wiK’w™  and  form.  The  gaudy  omamenU  of  toe  aportniMit  ware 
rwuced  to  the  walla  of  a gkiomy  cavern.  Soon  after,  havmcdii- 
charged  her  office,  the  wax  diamiaaed  to  her  own  bona  Still, 
iKJwi'ver,  abe  retained  the  faculty  of  aeeing,  with  bar  mediealta 
eye,  every  thing  that  waa  done,  any  where  in  her  preaanre.  by  the 
dreeptive  art  of  the  order.  One  day,  omidat  a traong  of  paopit, 
abe  rhancod  to  obaenm  the  Shi’IcA.  or  man  of  peace,  in  whnre 
liutacawun  »he  had  left  her  child  i though  to  every  otbrr  ere  ia- 
vmible.  Prompted  by  maternal  affection,  she  inadvertenUr  ae- 
coaled  him.  and  began  to  innuire  after  the  wolfkre  of  her  duTd. 
The  man  of pMce,  aatoniabed  at  being  thua  recognised  by  one  of 
mortal  race,  demanded  how  she  had  been  enabled  to  diaoorer 
ram.  Awed  by  the  terrible  frown  of  hia  countenance,  she  ac- 
knowledged wliat  she  bad  done.  He  a[mt  in  her  eye.  and  a- 
Unguuhed  it  for  ever.’’— Grahamb’s  Sketchea.  p.  Its— 11&  It* 
very  remarkable,  that  this  story,  IraiuJatod  by  Dr.  Grahame  fraa 
popular  Gaelic  tradition,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Otia  linperialia  of 
Oervaae  of  Tilbunr.®  A work  of  great  interoat  roifiit  be  compfled 
uimn  t^  origin  of  popular  fiction,  and  the  tranomuaion  of  unalar 
ial«  from  age  to  age.  and  from  country  to  country.  The  my- 
tiralogy  of  one  period  would  then  appear  to  pare  into  the  romaoea 
of  the  next  century,  and  that  into  toe  nuisWy-tale  of  the  auba^ 
quent  agea.  Such  an  inveatigation,  while  it  went  graaily  to  di- 
miniab  our  ideaa  of  the  richnere  of  human  inventioo,  would  alw 
show,  that  thooe  fletiona,  however  wild  and  child^  poyas 
auch  rjiarma  for  the  populace,  as  enable  them  to  penatrata  iaio 
countries  unconnected  by  manners  and  language,  and  bavhig  m 
apparent  intercourse,  to  afford  the  meant  of  transmission.  tl 
would  carry  me  far  beyond  my  bounds,  to  p^uee  inataoeei  of 
this  community  of  fkhle,  am<^  nations  who  never  borrowed  fraa 
enrb  other  any  thing  intrinsically  worth  leaming.  Indeed  tre 
wide  diffusion  of  popular  fletiona  may  be  compureJ  to  Oai  fteflitr 
with  which  alraws  and  feathers  are  diaporaed  abroad  by  the  win^ 
while  valuable  melala  cannot  be  transported  witlioul  trouble  aod 
labour  Tliere  lives.  I believe,  only  one  gentleman,  whose  oa- 
limited  acquaintance  with  thia  aiilqect  might  enable  him  to  doB 
justice ; I mean  my  friend  Mr,  Francis  Douce,  of  the  Britkh  .Mo- 
aeum,  whooe  iiaual  kindneu  will,  I hope,  parcion  my  roentioainr 
his  name,  while  on  a sutipect  ao  cloaely  oonnectad  with  his  tx- 
tensive  and  curious  researcbea. 

* [ThiaMo*yliaBlourTeniiDtb(roeat«effliairaeUUr*,BfldKls;Ssd^lte 

peamniry  lo  ihtir  own  mrrMiaa  I har,  npMiedly  hsanl  K tetd,  siseOy  •• 
hare,  by  raiUoi  who  could  not  nad.  My  Immi  aiiuiariiy  wv  a naUw  one 
Chsadik— R.  Jiunifton.] 

(One  oUter  legend,  la  a ilinflar  strain,  lately  eomnmnlealed  iT  • 
telligeiil  young  lady.  Is  givrn,  principally  tienauw)  it  fiunialMS  to  oppwwalq 
of  porwilns  an  Ingenlona  Idra  luggsaiad  by  Mr.  Soott,  In  ore  of  hw  reiese 
note*  to  Iha  Ixuiy  of  the  f.ake:  _ 

" A young  man  roaming  one  day  through  the  foRei,  utremd  a iw**  " 
peieons  aO  lirered  in  green,  ianing  from  otw  of  thorn  round  e«aiiienesisra*f 
are  oommonly  aecoonlad  fairy  htlla.  Each  of  them  In  oucieewinn  ealwl  r— 


a pneon  by  name,  <d  /rich  Al,  horm.  A oaparwoned  wewl  insunijr 
ed  : Iher  M moumed,  and  mllM  forth  Into  the  regioas  of  air.  ta,  yresg 
man.  Uka  Ail  Paha  In  the  Arebito  Nighta,  muiited  to  pruooanat  ine 


name,  and  oallcri  for  bla  horm  ‘Dmi  Weed  iniiu^iatelr  appee/o)  t Iw  laereM 
and  era,  wmo  Mned  to  the  fairy  obolf.  He  retnamad  with  them  ■rayre, 
gofng  about  with  tbwn  to  folie  and  ervddinre.  and  feasthig,  thooghaus”  ? 

imwul  eym  on  the  riotnal,  that  wert  Bxhibilad  e*  ihoa,  ocoareaa  TlwT*^ 
one  day,  gooa  to  a wedding,  where  the  cheer  waa  abundant  Ihulnf 
the  brMcgioom  tmmtd.  TV  youiw  man,  tococdiiw  lo  the  umal  euw^ 
mid,  • God  bleai  yon !’  The  fairl*,  were  otreiM  at  Im  laouanriatM  «f 
morwl  nune,  and  amured  him,  that  IT  be  dared  to  repeal  a,  they  wee'i  f*'” 
Mm.  The  bridagreom  rewead  a mennd  tlma  He  rMreud  Us 
Ihrmtenel  more  tremenakxu  rntgeanoe.  He  mwatd a third  Ifanei  hr—— . 
him  aa  before.  TV  falrla,  were  enragwi ; they  luinbM  him  fna»  » 
but  he  fonnri  hlmielf  unhurt,  and  ems  reatmed  to  lha  toeliiy  of  asatala^-*^* 
OroA^'e  AateVa,  tecond  edition,  p.  9BS-1.-Sat  Nott,  “ FiU 
uooa,"  Hob  Roy.) 
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That  I sunk  down  in  a sinful  fray, 

’twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch’d  away 
the  joyless  Elfin  bower.* * •** 

“But  wist  I of  a woman  bold, 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sim 
I might  regain  my  mortal  mould, 

As  fair  a form  as  thine.” 

She  cross’d  him  once— she  cross’d  him  twice — 
That  lady  was  39  brave ; 

Hie  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue. 

The  darker  grew  the  cave. 

She  cross’d  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mould. 

Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood,  , . 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 

But  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gray 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVI. 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

A stranger  climb’d  the  steepy  glade : 
ffis  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

His  eagle  ^ance,  remembrance  claims— 

’T^  Snowdouu’s  Knight,  ’tis  James  Fitz-James. 
Ellen  beheld  as  in  a dream. 

Then,  starting,  scarce  suppress  d a scream : 

“0  stranger ! in  such  hour  of  fear, 

Whatevilhap  has  brought  thee  here?”— 

“ An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be, 

That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 

Bv  promi.‘«e  bound,  my  former  guide 
Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide, 

And  marshall’d,  over  bank  and  bourne. 

The  happy  path  of  my  return.”— 

“The  happy  path  !— what ! said  he  naught 
Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 

Of  guarded  pass  1”—“  No,  by  my  faith ! 

Nor  saw  I aught  could  auger  scathe.” — 

^Oh  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 

—Yonder  his  tartans  I discern ; 

Learn  thou  his  purpose,  and  conjure 
That  he  wnll  guide  the  stranger  sure  !— 

What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man? 

The  meanest  serf  in  Roderick’s  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear, 

Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here.” — 

XVII. 

" Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be. 

Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee : 

Yet  life  I hold  but  idle  breath, 

When  love  or  honour’s  weigh’d  with  death. 

Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 

And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 

1 come  to  bear  thee  from  a wild. 

Where  ne’er  before  such  blossom  smiled ; 

By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 

Near  ^chastle  my  horses  wait  ;t 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gate. 
ni  place  thee  in  a lovely  bower, 

FU  guard  thee  like  a tender  flower” 

“01  hush,  Sir  Knight  1 ’twere  female  art. 

To  say  I do  not  read  thy  heart ; 


Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  heart 
That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 

In  (leathful  hour,  o’er  dangerous  track ; 

And  how,  O how,  can  I atone 
'The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on!— 

One  way  remains— I’ll  tell  him  all— 

Yes!  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame. 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame! 

But  first— my  father  is  a man 
Outlaw’d  and  exiled,  under  ban : 

The  price  of  blopd  is  on  his  head. 

With  me  ’twere  infamy  to  wed. — 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  7— then  hear  the  truth! 
Fitz-James,  there  is  a noble  youth,— 

If  yet  he  is !— exposed  for  me 
And  mine  to  dread  extremity — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  neart : 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart  I” 


XVIII. 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 
A lady’s  fickle  heart  to  gain. 

But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 
There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen  s eye, 

To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie ; 

In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 
And  told  her  love  with  such  a sigh 
Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony, 

As  death  had  seal’d  her  Malcolm  s doom. 
And  she  sat  sorrowiim  on  his  tomb. 

Hope  vanish’d  from  Fitz- James’s  eye. 

But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 

He  proffer’d  to  attend  her  side. 

As  brother  would  a sister  guide.— 

“ O!  IimIa  know’st  thou  Roderick  s heart . 


Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 

0 haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn. 

If  thou  mayst  trust  yon  wily  kern. 

With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 

The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 

A parting  step  or  two  he  made ; . 

Tnen,  as  some  thought  had  cross  d his  brain. 
He  paused,  and  turn’d,  and  came  again. 


XIX. 

” Hear,  lady,  yet,  a parting  word  1 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  i^r  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland’s  lord. 

This  ring  the  grateful  monarch  gave,! 

And  bade,  when  I had  boon  to  crave. 

To  bring  It  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I would  name. 

Ellen,  I am  no  courtly  lord. 

But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword. 

Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield, 

His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 

Whai  from  a prinCe  can  I demand. 

Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  7 
Ellen,  thy  hand— the  ring  is  thine  ;H 
Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  siOT. 

Seek  tnou  the  king  without  delay  ;1t 
This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way; 

And  claim  thy  suit,  whate  er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  me. 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on. 

Paused — kiss’d  her  hand — and  then  was  gone. 


* The  rabiecU  of  Painr-lend  wore  recruited  from  the  rcnoni 
«f  bemuity  by  a eort  of  crimping  eyitem,  which  extended  to 
•Ada  u well  a>  to  infant*.  Many  of  those  who  were  in  this 
nppaaed  to  have  diicharscd  the  debt  of  nature,  had  only 
hetoate  dmizena  of  the  " Lonrte  of  Faery.'*  In  ilie  beautiful 

f*iry  Romance  of  Orf^  and  Heurodii.*  (Orphou*  and  Curydice)  in 
■he  Anchinleck  MS.,  ia  the  folio  wins  etrikins  enumeration  ufper- 

•**  tbui  abstracted  from  middle  earth.  Mr.  RiUon  iinfortu- 
B^y  published  this  romance  from  a copy  in  which  the  followinf 
•ad  taany  other  hichly  poetical  poxsase*  do  not  occur 
" Then  he  gnn  hiliofde  about  at, 

And  teishe  f\il  liseeand  with  in  the  wal, 

Of  folk  that  wer  thiildcr  y-brousht, 

And  thoushi  detle  and  nere  noufht ; 

Some  itode  with  outen  liadde  ; 

And  sum  none  arme*  nadc ; 

And  Him  thurr.h  the  bodi  hadde  wounde : 

And  sum  lay  wode  y-bounde ; 

And  sum  aimed  on  hors  tete ; 


And  sum  aatra^led  as  thai  eta ; 

And  sum  war  in  water  adreynl ; 

And  sum  with  fire  nl  fonichreirnt ; 

Wivw  tber  lay  on  childc  bedde ; 

Sum  dedc,  and  sum  awedde ; 

Anii  wonder  feic  ther  lay  hesidoa. 

Ritht  as  thai  *lepe  her  under!  ides  , 

^Jie  was  thus  in  the  warld  y-nome. 

With  fairi  thider  y-como." 
t (MS.—"  By  Cambumore  my  borsei  wait") 

: (MS.—"  Was  idly /ond  rAy  praise  to  bear.") 

( IMS.—"  This  rin«  of  gold  the  monarch  fare. ") 
1 (MS  — " Permit  this  hand— the  rin*  u thina.") 
K 1M8.— ■ ■ Seek  thou  the  Kin*,  and  on  thy  knee 
Put  forth  thy  suit,  whato’er  it  be. 

As  ransom  of  his  pledce  to  me : 

My  namv  and  Ihb  shall  make  thy  way.* 
He  put  the  liula  sicnal  on.") 


a 
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The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 

He  join’d  his  guide,  and  wending  down 
The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way, 

Tliat  Joins  Loch  Katnne  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach’s  glen  was  still. 

Noontide  was  sleeping  on  tho  hill : 

Sudden  his  guide  whoop’d  loud  and  high— 

“ Murdoch  ! was  that  a signal  cry  1” — 

He  stammer’d  forth, — I shout  to  scare* 

Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare.” 

He  look’d— he  knew  the  raven’s  nrcy, 

His  own  brave  steed  “ Ah ! gallant  gray! 
For  thee — for  me,  perchance — 'twere  well 
We  ne’er  had  se(>n  the  Trosach’s  dell.— 
Murdoch,  move  first— but  silently : 

Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die  1” 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 

Each  sileii  i,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXL 

Now  wouml  the  path  its  diz'/.y  ledge 
Around  a precipice’s  edge. 

When  lo  ! a wasted  fetnale  form, 

Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 

In  tatter’d  weeds  and  wild  array, t 
Stood  on  tt  cliff  bemde  the  way, 

And  glancing  round  her  restless  eye, 

Upon  the  w'ood,  tho  rock,  the  sky, 

Seem’d  naught  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 

Her  brow  was  wreath’d  with  gaudy  broom; 
With  gpsiiiro  wild  she  waved  a plume 
Of  featliers.  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  clifl*  from  dusky  w'ing; 

Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat. 

Tho  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried, 

And  shriek’d  till  all  the  rocks  replied; 

As  loud  she  laugh’d  when  near  they  drew, 

For  then  the  Lowlniul  garb  she  knew ; 

And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung, 

And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung— 

She  sung ! — the  voice  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 

And  now,  though  strain’d  and  roughen’d,  still 
Rung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hill. 

XXII. 


SOKO. 

They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray. 

They  say  my  brain  is  warp’d  and  rung— 
I cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 

1 cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongue. 

But  were  1 now  where  Allant  glidea, 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan’s  tides, 

So  sweetly  would  I rest,  and  pray 
That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day ! 
*Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid, 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom  they  said, 

And  ray  truo  love  would  meet  me  there. 
But  wo  betide  the  cruel  guile, 

That  drown’d  in  blood  the  momiog  smile  1 
And  wo  betide  the  fairy  dream  ! 

I only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXIIl. 

Who  is  this  maid  7 what  means  her  lay  7 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 

And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray, 

As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  win^ 

By  twilight,  o’er  a haunted  spring.^ — 


• {M8.—“  He  itammer’d  (brth  confined  reply : 
'effiWht,  i»*houted  but  Ui  ware 
Yon  raven  nom  hit  daintjr  fiue.’  ’* 


♦ fM8.— *•  Wrapp’d  in  a tatter’d  mantle  frar."] 

I The  AUan  and  Devon  are  two  bcautiroi  •treama,  the  latter 
OMebtated  in  the  poetry  of  Burra,  whidi  deaoend  (Who  the  hUb 
of  Penhehire  into  the  mat  cane,  or  plain  of  diirlins-l 
% IMS.— “ ‘ A.  Saxon  born,  a crazy  maid— 

’Tia  Blanche  of  Devao,*  Murdoch  aaid”] 


• IMS.— “ With  thee  Iheee  petmona  will  I ahare. 

Then  aeek  my  true  love  Ihroocli  the  air."] 
T IMS.—"  But  rn  not  ksKt  that  aavase  moot. 

'To  break  hb  fUl.  one  downy  (dome  r 


” ’Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,”  Murdoch  said,f 
” A crazed  and  eaptive  Lowland  mi^, 

Ta’en  on  the  mora  she  was  a bride, 

When  Roderick  foray’d  Devan-side. 

The  my  brideCTOom  resistance  made, 

And  felt  our  Chiefs  unconquer’d  blade. 

1 marvel  she  is  now  at  large. 

But  oft  she  ’scapes  from  Maudlin’s  charge.— 
Hence,  brain-sick  fool !” — He  raised  his  bow;— 
Now,  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  blow, 

I’ll  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff'  as  far 
As  ever  peasant  pitch’d  a bar  !” — 

"Thanks,  champion^  thanks!”  the  Maniac  coed, 
And  press’d  her  to  Fitz-James’s  side. 

" See  the  gray  pennons  I prepare,!! 

To  seek  nty  true-love  througn  the  air  I 
I will  not  lend  that  savage  groom, IT 
To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume! 

No!— deep  amid  disjointed  stones, 

The  •.voIve.‘»  shall  batten  on  his  bones, 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid, 

Bv  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid, 

\V  ave  forth  a banner  fair  and  free, 

Meet  signal  for  their  revelry." — 

XXIV. 

**  Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  still  1”— 

‘‘01  thou  look’st  kindly,  and  I will.— 

Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been, 

But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 

And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrung, 

. Still,  still  It  loves  the  Lowland  tongue. 

*‘  For  O my  sweet  William  was  forester  true,* 

He  stole  poor  Blanche’s  heart  away ! 

His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  CToenwood  hue, 

And  so  blithely  be  trill’ d^the  Lowland  lay ! 

‘‘  It  was  not  that  I meant  to  tell . . . 

But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  well.” 

Then  in  a low  and  broken  tone, 

And  hurried  note,  the  aong  went 
Still  on  the  clansman,  fearfully 
She  fix’d  her  apprehensive  eye ; 

Then  turn’d  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o’er  the  glen. 


XXV. 

‘‘  The  tops  are  pitch’d,  and  the  stakes'  are  set, 
Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily ; 

The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  knives  they  wnel, 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

‘‘  It  was  a stag,  a stag  of  ten.tt 
Bearing  his  branches  sturdily ; 

He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 

Ever  ang  hanlily,  hardily. 

“It  was  there  he  met  with  a wounded  doe, 

She  was  bleeding  deathfullv : 

She  warn’d  him  of  the  toils  nelow, 

O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully ! 

‘‘  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed, 

Ever  sing  wanly,  warily ; 

He  had  a loot,  and  he  could  speed— 

Hunters  watch  so  narrowly.”tf 


XXVI. 

Fitz-Jsmes’e  mind  was  pa8son-t08S*d, 
When  Ellen’s  hints  and  fears  were  loM ; 
But  Murdoch’s  shout  suspicion  wrought, 
And  Blanche’s  song  conviction  brought— 
Not  like  a stag  that  spies  the  snare, 

But  lion  of  the  bunt  aware, 


Dwp,  deep  'mid  iron  •Ibjointed  ttooet. 
The  wolf  ■ball  batten  on  hi*  bone*  " 
IMS,—’’  Sweet  William  wm  a wood*roan  t«e, 
He  atole  poor  Blanche’*  heart  awar  < 
Hi*  ©oat  wa*  of  the  foreat  hue. 

And  *\voet  he  *unc  the  Lowland  1*7-  I 


It  (’*  No  machinery  can 


*t  Having  ten  brancho*  on  hi*  antlem.  . .Aet- 

be  conepived  Bwre  chin^^ 



tive  right  to  be  muaied.  since  the  (far*  of  Opbel'* 
but  it  I*  rathw  a rash  extension  of  tnl*  privilege 
*wi«  good  sense,  and  to  nudee  seraible people  be  gtaaeoBr 
—Jmmist.] 


ing  the  delivmnce  of  a di«tre**ed  hero,  than  the  •JJ***^ 
a mad  woman,  who,  without  knowing  or  caring  '^js** 
derer,  warns  him.  ky  o tong,  to  take  care  of  the 
■et  fciir  him.  The  maniacs  of  poetry  have  ind^ 
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He  waved  at  once  hie  blade  on  high, 

" Dtfdose  thy  treachery,  or  die  1" 

Forth  at  full  epe^  the  Clansman  flow,* 

But  ia  his  race  h'ls  bow  he  drew. 

The  ihaft  just  mzed  Fitz-James’e  crest, 

And  thrill’d  in  Bflanche’s  faded  breast,— 

Murdoch  of  Alpine ! prove  thy  speed, 

For  ne’er  had  Alpine’s  son  such  need  1 
With  heart  of  fire  and  foot  of  wind. 

The  fierce  avenger  is  behind  1 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife-^ 

The  forfeit  death— the  prize  is  life  I 
Thr  kindred  ambush  lies  before, 

CloM  couch’d  upon  the  heathery  moor : 

Them  couldst  thou  reach  !— it  may  not  be— + 
Ttune  ambush’d  kin  thou  ne’er  shalt  see, 

The  &ry  Saxon  gains  on  thee  I 
-Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust. 

As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust; 

With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must  strain, 

Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 

Bent  o’er  the  fall’n,  with  falcon  eye,t 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die; 

Then  slower  wended  back  his  way, 

Wlierc  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVII. 

She  sale  beneath  the  birchen-trec, 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 

She  bad  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft. 

And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laugh’d; 

Her  wreath  of  broom  and  feathers  gray, 

Dsg^ed  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

TheKnight  to  stanch  the  life-stream  tried,— 
“StfMMr,  it  is  in  vain  1”  she  cried. 

“ThiB  hour  of  death  has  given  me  more 
Of  reason’s  power  than  years  before ; 

For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay, 

Mr  frenzied  visions  fade  away. 

A helpless  injured  wretch  I die,§ 

And  something  tells  me  in  thine  eye, 

'Ibai  thou  wert  mine  avenger  born.— 

Sewt  thou  this  tress? — O!  still  I’ve  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair. 

Through  danger,  frenzv,  and  despair  ! 

Uonce  was  bright  ana  clear  as  tnine, 

But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm’d  its  shine. 

I will  not  tell  thee  when  ’twas  shred, 
horfrom  what  guiltless  victim’s  head — 

Jiy  brain  would  turn ! — but  it  shall  wavell 
ukc  plumage  on  ihy  helmet  brave, 

Tw  sun  ana  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain, 

And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again. — 
j waver  still. — O God ! more  bright 
reason  beam  her  parting  light ! — 

Y*  hy  thy  knighthood’s  honoured  sign, 

And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
j^en  thou  shall  see  a darksome  man,' 

1^0  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine’s  clan, 
tartans  brood  and  shadowy  plume, 

Md  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom, 
w thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 

^ wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan’s  wrong ! — 
]iiey  watch  for  thee  Inr  pass  and  fell . . . 

Avoid  the  path . . . O God  ! . . . farewell.” 


...  XXVIII. 

A kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James; 
'tst  pour’d  his  eyes  at  pity’s  claims. 
And  now.  with  mingled  grief  and  ire, 
,“®  the  murder^  maid  expire. 

God,  ID  my  need,  be  my  relief, IT 
Ab  I wreak  this  on  yonder  ChieJfl” 


A lock  from  Blanche’s  treeses  fair 
He  blended  with  her  bridegroom’s  hair; 

The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 

And  placed  it  on  his  bonnet-side : 

“ By  Him  whose  word  is  truth  I I swear, 

No  other  favour  will  I wear, 

Till  this  sad  token  I imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Roderick  Dhu ! 

—But  hark  ! what  means  yon  faint  halloo ! 

The  chase  is  up,— but  they  shall  know, 

The  stM  at  bay ’s  a dangerous  foe.” 

Barr’d  from  the  known  out  guarded  way, 
Through  copse  and  cllfTs  Fitz-James  must  stray, 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track, 

By  stream  and  precipice  turn'd  back. 

Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 

From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 

He  couch’d  him  in  a thicket  hoar. 

And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o’er : — 

"Of  all  niy  rash  adventures  past. 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last ! 

Who  e’er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess’d, 

That  ail  this  Highland  hornet’s  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ? — 

Like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out, — 
Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout  !— 

If  farther  through  the  wilds  I go, 

I only  fall  upon  the  foe : 

I’ll  couch  nrie  here  till  evening  gray, 

Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way.” 

^ XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 

The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown. 

The  owi  awakens  from  her  dell, 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 
To  guide  the  wanderer’s  steps  aright. 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 
His  figure  to  the  watchful  foe. 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 

Temper’d  the  midnight  mountain  air. 

But  every  breeze  that  swept  the  wold. 

Benumbed  his  drenched  limbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish’d  and  chill’d,  through  ways  unknown, 
Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey’d  on  ; 

Till,  as  a rock’s  huge  point  he  turn’d, 

A watch-fire  close  before  him  bum’d. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear,** 

Bask’d,  in  his  plaid,  a mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand,— 

" Thy  name  and  purpose ! Saxon,  stand  1” — 

" A stranger.”—"  What  dost  thou  require?”— 

" Rest  and  a guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life’s  beset  my  path  is  lost. 

The  gale  has  cnill’d  my  limbs  wilh  (Vost” — 

“ An  thou  a friend  to  Roderick?” — " No.” 
"Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a foe?” — 

" I dare ! to  him  and  all  the  bandtt 
He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand.” — 

" Bold  words !— but,  though  the  beast  of  game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  sfag  we  lend, 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 

Who  ever  reck’d,  where,  how,  or  when, 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapp’d  or  slain  ?tt 
Thus  treacherous  scouts,— yet  sure  they  lie, 

Who  say  thou  earnest  a secret  spy 


[SO.—  Forth  at  fiill  spend  the  Clansman  went ; 
But  in  his  rare  his  bow  he  bent, 
f rua  Halted— and  back  an  arrow  sent”) 

"H  may  not  b^ 

Tw  6ery  Bason  sains  on  Ihoe, 

Thine  ambush’d  kin  thou  ne'or  shalt  see  I 
r^itlcei)  os  the  liffhtninc’s  flame. 

. fyn  thrust  tntwixt  tiis  shoulder  came.”l 
* '****•"  Then  o’er  him  hunjr.  with  falcon  eye, 

I (Mo  „And  i;rimly  smil’d  to  see  him  die." 

( (vq  A mltless  injured  wretch  I dic."l 
viiio~  •.«  .“P'v*  ™r  champion.— it  shall  ware."] 
isio.—  God  in  tny  need,  to  me  he  true, 

As  1 wreak  this  on  Roderick  Dhu.*’] 


[MS.— “ By  the  decaying  flame  was  laid 

A warrior  in  his  Highland  plaid."] 
tt  [MS.— “ I dare  1 to  him  and  all  the  swarm 

Ho  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  arm."] 

II  St.  John  actually  used  tliis  illustration  when  engaged  in  oon- 
fliting  the  plea  of  law  proposni  for  the  unfortunate  Ea/I  of  Straf- 
ford : " It  was  true,  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  because  they 
are  beasts  of  < hase:  but  it  was  never  acoo*intod  either  cruelty  or 
foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  the  liead  as  they  can  be 
found,  because  thev  are  beasts  of  prey.  In  a word,  the  law  and 
humanity  were  alike ; tlie  one  Iteing  mure  fallacious,  and  the 
other  more  barbarous,  than  in  any  age  had  been  vented  in  such  an 
authority."— CLABXMDON'8H<«/or^  of  RebtUim.  Oxford. 
1T03,  fol.  vol.  p.  183. 
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“ They  do,  bv  heaven !— Come  Roderick  Dhu, 
And  of  hid  clan  the  boldest  two, 

And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 

I write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest.” — 

If  by  the  blaze  I mark  aright, 

. Thou  bear’st  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight.” — 
“Then  by  these  tokens  mayest  thou  know 
Each  proud  oppressor’s  mortal  foe.” — 

“ Enough,  enough  : sit  down  and  share 
A soldier’s  couch,  a soldier’s  fare.” 

XXXI. 

He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 

The  narden'd  flesh  of  mountain  deer  ;• 

Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid, 

And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 

He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 

Then  thus  his  further  speech  address’d. 

“ Stranger,  I am  to  Rodenck  Dhu 
A clansman  bom,  a kinsman  true; 

Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke, 

Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 

Yet  more, — upon  thv  fate,  ’tis  said, 

A mighty  augury  is  laid. 

It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn, — 

Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne ; 

It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand  : 

But.  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred’s  cause, 

Will  I depart  from  honour’s  laws ; 

To  assail  a wearied  man  were  shame. 

And  stranger  is  a holy  name; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 

In  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 

O’er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward, 
Till  past  Clan- Alpine  s outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilantogle’s  ford; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword.” — 

“ I take  thy  courtesy,  by  Heaven, 

As  freely  as  ’tis  nobly  mven !” — 

“ Well,  rest  thee;  for  the  bittern’s  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake’s  wild  lullaby.” 

With  that  he  shook  the  gatherM  heath. 

And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 

And  the  brave  toemen,  side  by  side, 

Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 

And  slept  until  the  dawning  beamt 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

THE  COMBAT. 

I. 

Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light, 

When  first,  by  the  bewilder’d  pilgrim  spied, 

* The  Scottiih  Hlfhlamlcr*.  in  former  timoB,  had  a conciie 
mode  of  cooktnf  their  veniion,  or  nitbar  of  niapeniin?  with 
cooking  it,  which  appears  greatly  to  liave  lurpriaea  the  Trench, 
whom  chance  made  acouainted  with  it  The  Vidatne  ofCharten, 
when  a hoatage  in  England,  during  the  reign  ofPxiwanl  VI.,  was 
permitted  to  travel  into  Scotland,  and  [lenetraled  aa  far  ai  to  the 
remote  Highland*  (aujtn  fond  de*  l^uva^es.)  After  a groat 
hunting  purty,  at  which  a mo* I wonderful  quantity  of  game  woa 
deatroyed,  he  law  iheae  Scottish  savages  devour  a part  of  their 
veniaon  raw,  without  any  further  preparation  than  eompreaaing  it 
between  two  baloiw  of  wood,  an  aa  to  force  not  the  blood,  and 
render  it  extremely  hard.  Thi*  Uiey  reckoned  a great  delicacy  ; 
and  wlion  the  Vklame  parUmk  of  it,  hia  coroplianco  with  their 
taate  rendered  him  extremely  popular.  Thia  curioua  trait  of  iiiun- 
nera  wna  communicated  by  Mona,  de  Montmorency,  a great  friend 
of  the  Viilame,  to  Brantome,  by  whom  it  ia  recorded  in  Vies  des 
Hommes  Vlustres.  Discours,  Ixxxix.  art  M.  The  prooest  by 
which  the  raw  veniaon  waa  rendered  eatable  ia  deecribed  very 
minutely  In  the  romance  of  Perceforeat,  where  Eatonne.  a Scot- 
tiah  knight-errant,  having  aJain  a deer,  aaya  to  hia  companion 
Claudiua “ Sire,  or  mangorex  voua  et  moy  aiMai.  Voire  ai  noua 
auiona  d«  feu  dit  Claudiua.  Par  I'ame  de  mon  pere,  dial  Eatonne. 
io  voua  atoiimoray  et  cuiray  a la  maniere  de  noatre  paya  comme 
pour  c.heiialicr  errant.  Lora  lira  aon  eapee,  et  aen  vint  a la 
mnclie  dung  arbre,  et  y fait  vng  grant  tmu,  et  puia  fend  la  branche 
bien  deux  piedx,  et  boute,  la  cuiaae  du  cerf  entivdeux,  et  puia 
nrent  |«  licol  deion  cheval.  ct  en  lye  la  bntnc.he,  et  deatraint  ai 
fort,  que  le  sang  et  lea  liumeurs  de  la  chairsaillent  hora,  et  do- 
meary  la  chair  doulce  et  aeic.he.  Lora  prent  In  chair,  et  oete  iua 
lecuir.etin  chaire  demeure  aii«ai  blanche  comme  ai  ce  feuatdung 
ehappon.  Dont  diet  a Claudiua,  Sire,  ie  la  v«ioa  ay  cuiate  a la 
gui*c  da  mon  paya,  voua  en  pouez  manger  hardyement,  car  ie 
mangeray  prem^.  Lora  met  aa  main  a aa  aelle  eo  eng  Ueu  quil 
a auQit,  ct  tire  hora  cel  et  poudre  do  poiura  ct  gingombre,  mwe 


It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night. 

And  silvers  o’er  the  torrent’s  foaming  tide. 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side;—' 
Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride, 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy’s  bright  sta 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  mat  emud  til 
brow  of  War. 


That  earlv  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 

Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen, 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red, 

The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed. 

Look’d  out  upon  the  dappled  sky. 

Mutter’d  their  soldier  matins  by, 

And  then  aw’aked  their  fire,  to  steal. 

As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meal. 

That  o’er,  the  Gael!  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue, 

And.  true  to  promise,  led  the  way, 

By  thicket  green  and  mountain  CTay. 

A wildering  path  1— they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice’s  brow, 

Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 

The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 

And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 

Till  Stirling’s  turrets  melt  in  sky  ; 

Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gain’d  not  the  length  of  horseman^s  lance. 
’Twaa  oft  so  steep,  the  fool  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 

So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through. 

Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew,— 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear, 

It  rivals  all  but  Beauty^s  tear  1 


III. 

At  length  they  came  where,  stern  and  sleq>,U 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 

Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 

There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose; 

Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on,  ^ 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone; 

A hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a hosL 
The  rugged  mountain’s  scanty  cloak 
Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak,11 
With  shingles  bare,  and  cliffs  between. 

And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high, 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 

But  where  the  Jake  slept  deep  and 
Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 

And  oA  both  path  and  hill  were  tom, 

Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne, 

And  heap’d  upon  the  cumber’d  land 
Ita  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 


onaemble,  et  le  iectedeaeoa.  etie  frote  suabten  fort, 
a moylie,  et  en  donne  a Claudiun  I’uno  de*  piecw.etgui* 

Tautro  auaai  sauoureuaementquil  eat  aduia  que  il  en  fe«t  W 
dro  voller.  Quant  Claudiua  veit  quil  le  muniteoit  de  w *?'**’" 
CD  print  (trant  faim,  et  commence  a manner  treavoulenuw.  w 
diet  a Eatonne : Par  I’ame  de  moy,  ie  ne  manyeay  oparitsav 
de  chair  atoumee  do  telle fuiao t maia  doreaenauarit  le 
toumeroyc  paa  hora  de  mon  clieminpar  nuotr  la  wite. 

Eatonne,  quant  ia  luia  en  deaera  d'Eacoaae,  dont  ie  *ui*  a«*o^ 
ie  chouBUcheray  huit  iour*  ou  qninze  que  ie  n’entreray wicMw 
ne  en  maiaon,  el  si  ne  verray  ftu  no  poraonne  nuanl  w ^ 
beetea  anuusyisa,  ct  de  cellea  manyeray  atoumeea  ^ 

niere,  et  mieulx  me  plaira  que  la  viando  de  rcnipereurJw 
aen  vont  mangeant  ct  cheuauchant  iiiaquea  adonc  quilf  amuw 
aur  utM5  moult  belle  fonlaino  qui  catoh  eo  vr»e  valee.  Qua®' 
tonne  la  vit  il  dial  a Claudiua,  allon*  boire  a ceate  . 

beuuuna.  dial  Eatonne.  du  boire  quo  le  grant  dieu  a 
tootea  fen*,  et  que  me  plaiat  mieulx  que  le*  ceruou^  a aw 
terre."— La  Treselef^ante  Jlystoire  du  tresnobU  Roy 
forest.  Paria,  1631,  lol.  tome  i.  (of  Iv.  ven.  _ . *o 

After  ail,  it  may  doubt^  whetbCT  la  ohaireno^t*^ 
the  French  called  the  veniaon  thua  aummarily  propareo. 
thing  more  than  a mtxe  rude  kind  of  dear-ham. 

* [MS.—*'  And  alimi  until  tire  dawning  atreak 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  lako."j 
1 [MS.—**  And  light*  the  fearful  way  along  ita  aida.  . 

4 The  Scottiah  Highland^  calla  himaelf  OasI,  or  0*“> 
terma  the  Lowlanden,  Sassenach,  or  Saxona. 

• [MS.— “ At  length  they  paced  the  roountain’a  aid* 

And  saw  beneath  the  watcia  wide.’  I 


T [MS.— “ The  rugged  mountain's  stunted  arreen 

Waa  dwarfish  j j with  cliffi  batweea’I 
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So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace, 

Tho  guide,  abating  of  his  pace, 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass’s  jaws, 

And  ask’d  Fitz-Jatnes,  by  what  strong  cause 
He  Bouglit  these  wilds  1 traversed  by  lew. 
Without  a pass  from  Roderick  Dhu. 


"Brave  Gael,  my  pas^  in  danger  tried, 

Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 

Yet,  sooth  to  tell,’’  the  Saxon  said, 

"I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid.* 

When  here,  but  thr^  days  since,  I came, 
Bewilder'd  in  pursuit  of  game. 

All  seem’d  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 

As  the  mist  alunibcring  on  yon  hill ; 

Thjr  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar, 

Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 

Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide. 
Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied.” — 
“Yet  why  a second  venture  try  T’— 

"A warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why  !— 

Moves  our  free  course  by  ^ch  fix’d  cause, 

As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  1 
l^iough,  I sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day  ; 

Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A Anight’s  free  footsteps  far  and  w ide,— t 
A falcon  flown,  a greyhound  stray’cL 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid* 

Or,  if  a path  be  dan^rous  known, 

The  danger’s  self  is  lure  alone,”— 

, V. 

Thy  secret  keep,  I urp  thee  not  ;—t 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 

Say,  heard  ye  naught  of  Lowland  war. 

Against  Clan- Alpine,  rais’d  by  Mar  T* 

No,  by  my  word of  bands  prepared 
To  guard  King  James’s  sports  I heard } 

Nor  doubt  I aught,  but,  when  they  hear 
This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 

Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  fluna 
Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung.”— • 
“Free  be  they  flung ! for  we  were  loath 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 

Free  be  they  flung  ! — as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine’s  pine  in  banner  brave. 

Bat,  Stranger,  peaceftil  since  you  came, 
Bewilder’d  in  the  mountain  game, 

Whence  the  bold  boast  by  w’hich  jfou  show 
ykh-Alpine’s  vow’d  and  mortal  toe*?” — 
Warrior,  but  yester-mom,  I knew 
Naught  of  thy  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 

^ve  as  an  outlaw’d  desperate  man, 

^ chief  of  a rebellious  clan, 

^0,  in  the  Regent’s  court  and  si^t. 

With  ruffian  dagger  stabb’d  a knight: 

Yet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  tme  and  loyal  hearL” 


* **l  dmuned  not  now  to  draw  my  Mmio,’’! 

0ik~*,'J4y  errant  fo<»ulci« 


Wi 


idc.” 


, — A koiiht'a  bold  wandnrinir*  ^ 

I Thy  »ecrot  keep,  I luk  it  not ") 

1 Wnfcsh  elae  in /UtW  had  pca^^ful 

’ ii  scarcely  a more  di«ordi?rty  pfriwl  in  Scoilinli  hiato- 
tkit  which  auccorded  tia?  bnttlc  of  Fbaldm,  nnd  ocfM- 
arfaority  of  Jamca  V,  Fenda  of  anrienl  atnrnlmjr  brokr 
?!■«  old  woQixki,  and  every  quamd  amonj?  ilie  itidepi  ndent 
occurred  daily,  and  almost  hourly,  pnve  rire  to 
fJjMwjdrted.  “There  amae,**  «a)n  I'iticoltie,  “ini-iii  trouble 
y WMly  feoda  Jn  many  parta  of  .Scotland.  Inttli  in  ilie  north  and 
The  Moiter  of  Forbea,  in  thi>  tMKili.  alew  the  [jiird 
wgadranE  aodartryat (i.  e.  at  nn  wgrttd  and  vreurf,  mut- 
“Ijtewilia.  the  Laird  of  Dnimmelr.ier  slow  the  f.oni 
v*“W|r  the  ihawkinr : ami.  likewise,  there  was  ainnirhter 
tna  jr  other  great  Ionia.”  i>.  151.  Nor  was  the  mat^ 
mmt  !d  akder  ihe  government  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  : for 
b« ' laaM  the  King  to  ritle  through  all  Seotlaml.  “ ui^or 
preteni » ang  colour  of  jiutice.  to  punish  thief  and  traitor. 

wn)il,fieatcr  than  were  in  their  own  conipuny.  And 
« In!  ; tia4  duial  tUive  with  a Douglas,  nor  yet  a Douglaa'a 
1 ! ' ,’h«  would,  they  g«it  the  worst.  Thereforo.  none 
of fao  eitortion.  theft,  reiff.  nor  alaughler  dune  to 
'tf  Ouqgbuaea.  or  their  men  : in  that  caiiw  th<'y  were 
^eran].]foloi)if  uUi«  Dougloa  had  the  court  in  guiding.”— 

w 0^.  Highlandera  verified  in  thoir  practice  the  lines 

‘Ad  hm  race  the meuntoin  clifla  maintaJo, 

VoL.  I.-3H 


VI. 

Wrothftil  at  such  arraignment  foul, 

Dark  lower’d  the  clansman’s  sable  scowl. 

A space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 

“And  heard’st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade? 
Heard’si  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 
Brought  Roderick’s  venceance  on  his  foe? 

What  reck’d  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 

He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given. 

If  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven.”— 

“ Still  was  it  outrage;— yet,  ’tie  true, 

Not  then  claim’d  sovereiCTty  his  due ; 

While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 

Held  borrow  d truncheon  of  command, 

The  young  King,  mew’d  in  Stirling  tower, 

W’as  stranger  to  respect  and  power.ll 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain’s  robber  life  I — 

Winning  mean  prey  bv  causeless  strife, 

Wrenching  from  ruin’d  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear’d  in  vain. — 

Methinks  a soul,  like  thin&  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  borne.” 

vn. 

The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while, 

And  answer’d  with  disdainful  smile, 

“ Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 

I mark’d  thee  send  delighted  eye, 

Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 

Extended  in  succession  gay, 

Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 

With  f^ntle  slopes  and  groves  between  : — 

These  fertile  plainiik  that  soften’d  vale, 

Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 

The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 

And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 

Where  dwell  we  now!  See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o’er  fell. 

Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 

For  fatten’d  steer  or  household  bread ; 

Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 

And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,— 

* To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 

Belong  the  taiget  and  claymore! 

I give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 

Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest. 

Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 

Think’st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 

•To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 

And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 

A^,  by  my  soul !— While  on  yon  plain 
Tne  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 

While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river’s  maze,— 

The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 

Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold, 

That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 

Seek  other  cause  ’gainst  Rodenck  Dhu.”— V 

F(m**  to  lh«  jraitler  geniu*  of  the  plain  ; 

For  where  unwearied  iinews  mu«t  jw  found. 

With  Mde  lonx  pious  h to  lli«  flint  r frcHiad  t 

To  tom  the  tonent’*  «win  deacendinf  flood ; 

To  lame  the  aavafe  rusiunf  from  the  wood ; 

What  wonder  if,  to  patient  vakmr  train’d,  . 

They  fuard  with  apuii  what  by  ptrenrth  they  mn’d ; 

And  while  their  rocky  raniriart*  round  tney  •€« 

The  iTWfh  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 

<A*  iawlcas  force  from  confKlencc  will  grow.) 

ln«ilt  the  plenty  of  the  vab  a lielo  w t , _ . 

Fra/nrunt  on  the  Alliance  uf  Education  and  Oovernmr^ 
flo  far,  indeetl,  was  a Creagh,  or  foray,  mwn  l>«n«  Ik'W  w 
graceful,  that  a young  chief  waa  always  oxof^led  to  sitow  m 
talenla  for  command  so  toon  as  ht>  aiwumiid  it,  by  Icadint  nra 
clan  «m  a succcssfiil  enterprite  of  this  nature,  either  afainsl  a 
neiyhhourinx  sept,  for  which  constant  feuds  usually  lumtsbed  u 
apidogy.  or  against  Uia  Stuecnach,  Siuons,  or  Lowlanders.  tor 
which  no  apology  was  necessair.  Tlie  Gael,  great  tredittonai 
historians,  never  forgot  U»t  the  LowlaiKM  had,  at  some  remote 
period,  bwn  the  property  of  their  Celtic  forefalbeni,  which  ni^ 
nished  an  ample  vindicatioo  of  all  the  ravages  UmI  they  conlu 
make  on  the  unfoiUinalo  districts  which  lay  within  tlwir  rr'ach. 
8ir  James  Grant  of  Grant  is  in  possession  of  a letter  ol  opoli^ 
from  Cameron  of  I.ochiel,  whose  men  had  committed  some  d^ 
luwliitioii  uixMi  a ftrm  called  Moines,  occupied  by  one  of  Uie 
GranU.  Lochiel  a.ssures  Grant,  that,  toiwever  lira  mistake 
happened,  his  initmclions  were  precise,  tliat  the  i>wty  shouM 
foray  Uie  province  of  Moray,  (a  Lowland  district,)  w here,  as  as 
ooouy  obsiKTes,  ” oU  men  take  their  prey.” 


I 
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VIII. 


Answer’d  Fitz-James,— “ And,  if  I sought, 
Think’sl  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  { 

What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylam? 

My  life  given  o’er  to  ambuscade  i 
“Aa  of  a meed  to  ra.shness  due  : 

Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true,— 

I seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray  d, 

I seek,  good  faith,  a Highland  maid,— 

Free  haast  thou  been  to  come  and  go ; 

But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 

Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a roy, 

Hadst  thou,  unlu;ard,  been  doom  d to  die, 

Save  to  fulfil  an  augury.”— 

'*  Well,  let  it  pass ; nor  will  I now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 

To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 

Enough,  lam  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pnde: 

Twice  have  I sought  Clan-Alpine’s  glen 
In  peace but  when  1 come  agen, 

I come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 

As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 

For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady’s  bower, 

Ne’er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 

As  I,  until  before  me  stand 

This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band ! ♦ 

IX. 

‘‘Have,  then,  thy  wish  ho  whistled  shrill. 

And  he  was  answer’d  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

Prom  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.t 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
linnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 

Prom  shingles  gray  their  lances  start, 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart,* 

The  rushes  and  the  willow- wand 
Are  hristling  into  axe  and  brand. 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life§ 

To  plaicled  warrior  arm’dTfor  strife. 

That  whistle  garrison’d  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 

As  if  the  yawing  hill  to  heaven 
A subterranean  host  had  given. II 
Watching  their  lender’s  beck  and  will, V 
All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags  w'hose  threatening  mass 
Lay  tottering  o’er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant’s  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

* (MS.—’*  TbU  Sir  Roderick  ? », 

Thi*  WWW  Chieftain  Jan**"**^-  J 

♦ [MS.— "Frotn  capus  to  eopte  the  nsnat  flew. 

Inwtani,  through  copw  and  croj'a,  arose.” 

! (MS.— “ The  bruoken  Biwh  w/ioo'*  tbrUi  the  dart.”) 

< (MS.— “ And  each  lone  tuft  of  broom  jrivw  Mfe 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 

That  whistle  manned  the  lonely  *h*n 

With  full  fi\*e  hundred  flrmerf 

» (The  Monthly  reviewer  say*  W’e  now  come  to  the  rJief- 

d’teuore  of  W'aller  Scott,— a scene  of  more  wigoor,  nature,  and 
animation,  than  any  other  in  all  his  poetry."  Another  anony- 
mous critic  of  the  poem  is  i»l  afraid  to  quote,  with  refcrance  to 
the  effect  of  this  p^ago,  the  sublime  language  of  the  Pro|>het 
Eaekiel " Then  said  he  unto  me,  Prophesy  unto  the  mnd^ 
trophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  TInw  salth  the  Loro 
Ooa  ; Come  fnwn  the  four  srinds.  O breath,  and  breathe  upon 
these  slain,  that  they  may  Uve.  So  I prophesieil  tu  lie contmaiwl- 
ed  me,  ami  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood 
up  upoo  their  feet,  an  exceeding  gn-al  army.’*— Chap,  xxxvii.  v. 
t,  lO.r'*  . j « " * 

i (MS.— **  All  silent,  too,  they  stood,  end  »till 

■Walehing  tlwir  lemlrr’s bock  and  will, 

W'hile  forwaril  step  and  wentvin  slww 
Tla-y  lone  to  nwh  upon  th*?  fiv. 

Like  the  loose  onigs,  whose  totferinr  mass 
Hiinethmatening  o'er  ilv’  hollow  pass  ") 

••  (MS.— “ For  aid  iipninst  one  hrorr  liarid.”! 

("  Thia  Boene  is  exeellently  dt'srribed.  The  IrHiiknes*  awl 
high  ■asailed  courage  oftlH-  two  warrior-,— the  reliance  which  tlio 
Lowlander  places  on  the  word  of  llw  Hiahlandcr  to  guide  him 
safely  on  his  way  tlw  next  morning,  altlioijgh  ho  has  spi’ken 
threatening  and  violent  words  aipiinsl  Roderick,  whose  kins- 
man the  mountninner  professes  himself  to  l»e,— these  cirenm- 
Btartces  are  all  admirably  imagined  and  related." — Monlhiy 
Revteto. ) 

II  This  incident,  like  some  other  panagea  in  the  poem,  ilha- 


The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Kenlcdi’s  living  side. 

Then  fi.x’d  hie  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fiiz-Jaines— ” How  say’s!  thoa  nowt 

These  areClan-Alpin’s  warriors  true; 

And,  Saxon, — I am  Roderick  Dhn !” 

X. 

Pitz- James  was  brave : — Though  to  bis  heart 
The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start, 

He  mann’d  himttolf  with  'launiless  air 
Return’d  the  Chief  his  .haughty  stare, 

His  back  against  a rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before; — 

“Come  one,  come  all ! this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.” 

Sir  Roderick  mark’d— and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 

Ana  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood — then  waved  his  hand: 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 

Each  warrior  vanish’d  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low ; 

It  seem’d  ns  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallow’d  up  her  warlike  birth. 

The  wind’s  last  breath  had  toss’d  in  air, 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair,— 

The  next  but  swept  a lone  hill-side, 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide. 

The  sun’s  last  glance  was  glinied  back, 

From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack,- 
The  next,  all  unrefleoted,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

XI.  , 
Fitz-James  look’d  round — yet  warce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  o(  a dreadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspen^  he  eyed. 

And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 

" Fear  naught— nay,  that  I ue^  not  say— 

But — doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest ; — I pledged  my  word 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford  : 

Nor  would  1 call  a clansman’s  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand,^** 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  (Jael.tt 
So  move  we  on : — I only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  wmeh  you  leant. 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a pass  from  Roderick  Dbu.  ft 

trative  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Gael,  w not  iinagitW. 
botruwod  from  fact.  The  llighlandeta,  with 
ino-i  nation*  in  ihe  Mme  •tate,  were  allcrnat*  ly 
exertiotia  of  epnoroeity.  nial  of  cntcl  revengi*  and  pewr* 
ft*H«wiiig  atory  I ran  only  quote  from  traditKin.  wit  with«w 
na»oranre  from  llK>»e  by  wleim  it  wn*  cominumrotw.  “ Pwp. 
mi-  little  douhl  of  it*  authenticity  £arlr  in  tl*c 
Join)  Giinn,  a noted  rateran,  or  Highlana  rol'lnr,  , 

noH«-nhire.  and  levied  black  mail  nj>  to  the  wnll*  of 
capital.  A irnrri*uii  waa  then  maintained  tn  Ihe0*«w®*^ 
town,  and  their  pay  (country  beitka  beng  unknown) 
tnnamittod  in  apeeie,  undttr  the  ruara  'zzSim 

chanred  that  the  officer  who  cumman^id  tb**,n*f*5?*Y^ 
unexpectedly  obli«d  to  halt,  abo^  Ihirfv  milci-  ftflW 
ne«s  at  a mwcraolc  inn.  About  nightftitl.  » 5— i 

Hi^land  dree*,  and  of  very  prrpon^Mng  app<'*f»nc^gw°|^ 
tht  name  home.  Separate  accoimnqdatioA  la'ing 
^u'lithman  offered  the  newly  artvftfiptest 
which  wax  accepted  with  rrlucttutec. 
found  hi*  m w arqimintanro  knew  weB  all 
ponniry,  which  fndqced  him  eairerlr,  to  ye^ste^.'J'* 
the  enmiing  momine.  He  neither  diurinaed  i Id*  ■ 

chantc,  nqrhi* 

Qtmn. 


the  crimiing  morning.  He  neither  da^wvtd 
aenin  ,nni«l  on  .Idm  0uon.  *'  Woji  ,im  Iil« 


ipnrobemion*  of  thntc^hraicd 

The  TIighlundfT  haltated  a TOoqiwit.  and 

ronacnt'-rl  to  l»©  hi*  fipiie.  Forth  they  tn  the 
in  travelling  throuiA  a •olitory  andL dreary jdes* 
aeam  tomeil  on  John  puun. 
the  miido ; aniL  witb^  wniti 
question,  he  tAiatied.  and  the 

party,  were  •'irtDundad  by  a body  o1  _ 

not  rcai*tancf  'hut  of  quostiim,  and  who  were  ta 

fitraugnr,”  Agymed  the  guide, I 
whom  you  fcasM  to  bt  intercepted,  and  not  witoom  ^ 
came  to  the  inn  la*t  night,  with  the  exprev* 

Tfior  foote,  that  1 and  my  follower*  might  oate  yw  « ff. 
by  the  road.  But  I am  inoapabla  0|f  ia  wr 

posed  to  me,  and  havinf  eonvtaoed  yo« 
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TVf  moved : — I «aid  Pitv.-Jnmce  waa  brave, 

As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive: 

Vet  dare  not  pay,  that  now  his  blood 
Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper’d  flood, 

As,  following  Roderick’s  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through, 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that  to  take  his  life, 

Wailed  but  signal  from  a guide, 

So  late  dishonour’d  and  defied. 

Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanish’d  guardians  of  the  ground. 

And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep,* 

Aod  in  the  plover’s  shrilly  strain, 

The  signal  whistle  heardf  again. 

Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind. 

The  pass  was  left ; for  then  they  wind 
Abng  a wide  and  level  green, 

Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen. 

Nor  rash  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 

To  hide  a bonnet  or  a spear. 

XII. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 

And  reach’d  that  torrent’s  sounding  shore, 
Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 

From  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks, 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaselesa  mines 
On  Bwhastle  the  mouldering  lines, t 
Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 

Of  fore  her  e^e  wings  unfurl’d. t 
And  here  bis  course  the  Chieftain  staid, 

Threw  down  his  tai^t  and  his  plaid, 

^d  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said 
“ ^Id  Saxon ! to  his  promise  just, 

Vi^- Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust. 

This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man,  ‘ 
This  head  of  a rebellious  clan. 

Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward, 
Far  past  Clan-Alpine’s  outmost  guard. 

Now,^  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 

A Chiefudn’s  vengeance  thou  shall  feel. 


See,  her^  all  vantageless  I stand. 

Arm’d,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand  :$ 

Fur  this  is  Conan togle  ford. 

And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword. ”-~ 

XIII. 

The  Saxon  paused  : — “ 1 ne’er  delay’d, 

When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade; 

Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  1 vow’d  thy  death: 

Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 

And  my  deep  debt  for  life  preaervtftd, 

A better  mera  have  well  deserved : 

Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone? 

Are  there  no  means  ?” — “ No,  Strgiiger,  none  1 
And  hear, — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal,*— 

The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 

For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prouhet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 

‘ Who  spills  the  foremost  foenian’s  life^ 

His  party  conquers  in  the  strife,’  ” — 

“Then,  by  my  word,”  the  Saxon  said, 

" Tho  riddle  is  already  read. 

Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff,— 

There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stifll 
Thus  I'ate  has  solved  her  prophecy, 

Then  yield  to  Fai^  and  not  to  me. 

To  Janies,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go, 

When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 

Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 

I plight  mine  lionour,  oath,  and  word, 

That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 

With  each  advantage  shall  thou  stiind, 

That  aids  theo  now  to  guard  thy  land.’’ 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  flash’d  from  Roderick’s  eye— li 
“ Soars  tby  presumption,  then  so  high. 

Recause  a wretched  kem  ye  slew, 

Homace  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhu  1 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  men  nor  Fuie  IV 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate : 

My  clansman’s  blood  demands  revenge. 

I Not  yet  prepared?— By  heaven,  1 cbuuge 


I can  ooW  dwoiiM  unpliindeml  and  untiuorad.'’  He 
C**e  tlie  omeer  dmetiona  fiir  Itia  ioomer.  and  diupiieared 
til  paitjr,  aa  mdden\y  as  thojr  Kan  prMenie«l  thoniwlvea. 
IMS.—"  And  still,  fmin  cofise  and  hralhcr  bush,  fMin 
, Pancr  mw  i>poar  and  bmadswnrd  nish.”! 

’ jM®"— " On  Boebasde  the  martial  lm«L"l 
. I Tfe  tonvoi  which  dwebanes  itself  fnim  Vermaebar, 
'■'wtwt  and  eaitmost  ufthe  three  lakes  whirhftirm  tho  scene- 
U Msmini  to  the  Troeach*.  sweeps  tbroufh  a flat  and  extensive 
JW  calhd  Boehastle.  Upon  a small  eminence,  eallMltlie  Dun 
"mauls  and  indeed  on  the  idam  itself,  are  some  intreoeh- 
which  have  hoeo  thought  Uoman.  There  is  adjneent  to 
l^**w*.  a sweet  villa,  Uw  residence  of  Captain  Fairfoul,  eo- 
OWfclUmanCamp. 

t uwofthmiD^t  and  Ivaiiliful  rr  mains  <if  n Hainan 

now  to  be  Ibuml  iiiftroJian'I.isUila*  Hifiint  Antorh, 
SEVtawtahjanlnr,  about  «x  miles  to  i1m>  »Mi«twurtl  nf  Duiitilnno. 
/w  tasspment  is  auptswed.  on  pno*l  tronnik.  tt»  have  lewn 
dminf  the  pjeith  rann>aieii  of  At'ricolH  in  Hntam  ; 
^1#?  mu  in  toflflK,  and  soo  m Isemlrh ; ir  wvtW  nMifAiii  •ts.ooo 
aouw  ordinary  ilistriljuliiin  of  fill*  Uimuin  ««lrt«rra 
i.^'^^tjcaaipTOeota.  Tte-rr  to  Imve  Wi-n  <«  lour 

Wonrfy  ftxiiAnd,  sumi'iniliiu;  ilm  ramp.  Tin'  fuur 


ftirtiAnd,  sumi'iniliiu;  llm  riunp.  Tly'  tuur  ihi- 
lltuie  are  still  to  Ik>  vi'pii  dwtinctlf.  Thr 
rbes  atiovr  tin*  lc•^Tl  cninp,  Istl  is  not  exiirllf 

sliL****^  a is  a refolar  sriiiare  of  iwniily  yards,  eKchiseii 
and  conlniniiu,'  the  fimmiutifiiis  nf  n Ihui-o,  so 
- .Prw  TVfe  M a siiliicrmnwms  roiiimunhsatkm  with  a 
Mecatnpment at  a little  dwtanre,  in  which  several  Ilimian 
■••Waia,  Ac.  havnhei-n  foumi.  Frtun  thi»  camp  at  .\r 
j2*P«ai  Roman  hifbwsy  nm«  enut  to  Uiodha.  nlsiui  M 
, yj^nt,.  whem  the  Rmrsn  army  is  UdkviKlto  have  pas.vcd 
If into  8tiHlhini>re.’''-GKAHAM.l 
•1  ^ ofcljtsti  of  fomu'r  times  did  not  alwity*!  mi*»kI  uiion 
respcTtjnp  eqnniily  of  nriiis,  which  fim  now 
combai  It  is  i me,  that  in  ihirnttl  com* 
parties  were,  by  thr  judges  of  the  flehl^  put 
LWvtt  nvime  in  the  tame  eimimstaiicns.  Bur  in  private 
■ otliefwise.  In  that  de*i>rrate  entntmt  w hich 

IsSr  Quphw,  a tnitiimi  of  Henry  III.  id  France, 

.ytuigoet,  mhtwo  seconds  on  each  Hide.  Irom  wW 


vhfeli  only 

altve.  dt'irlus  comt'lninod  thsi  his  iintafm 
. iT„ ■■■;■■  the  Bdvnnfage  of  a poniHr«l,  winch  In*  ti«ed  in 
j^^"'***  his  left  band,  which  hr  wiis  forced  to  employ  for 
»as  cruelly  mnnelnl.  Wlipn  he  chnrj'ril  An* 
‘by  odds.  •'  Thou  Ks<t  done  wronjr.**  answered  be, 
*•**”•’ at  bomn.  We  am  lii’.m  to  fight,  and  not  to 
nfiriYif. “ In  a iimilar  dui.i,  however,  a ytninver 
^ A'lhanye,  in  Ancmih-smr,  hehavitl  more 

5^,  ®e  Kke  occasnrn,  and  rif  onco  threw  nwny  his 
»a*n  Ui  enemy  ehalfcnsed  it  as  an  undue  advantajo. 


But  af  this  time  hardly  any  thins  can  be  eoncelvrd  more  horridly 
brutal  and  mvace.  than  the  mono  in  which  prrvaie  rpiarrels  were 
oonductoil  in  FrancA.  Tliose  who  wore  mnsr  jenlous  of  theiioint 
ofhumriir,  and  aerpured  the  title  of  Rtt^aes.  did  not  scrapie  to 
take  every  ndvnninire  of  strciu^.  numtHus,  surprise,  and  arms, 
to  accomplitli  their  rwenye  The  Sieur  de  Braniome,  to  whose 
discoursH  on  duels  I am  idilired  for  these  partinilars,  rives  the 
fhlhiwiny  accuiinl  of  ils>  death  and  principles  of  his  fnend,  the 
Baron  de  Vitaux  r 

" J’ay  oui  coirter  S un  Tireur  d'armea,  qui  anprit  a Millaud  a 
en  tiler,  leiauel  s'appelloil  Seiiyncur  lo  Jacques  Ferrun.dc  In  vllle 
d’Ast.  qui  avoit  est-'  Amny.  il  fiit  despuis  lue  d ^inctr-fosilleea' 
Qasaifne,  lore  rpie  Mimsienr  du  Mayne  I’nssi-  (fa.  Ini  servant 
d'lns'^nieur ; et  do  malheur,  je  I'avois  addnsssc  audit  Baroa 
quckjucH  trois  mois  aunaravant,  pour  I'exercor  a lifer,  bien  qu*u 
eo  sCeustproii ; mais  il  n en  fit  compter  ct  le  h'issant,  htilnod 
s'en  servit,  cl  le  remlit  fori  adroit  Ce  Seiynciir  Jaeqiies  done  me 
raeunta,  qii’il  s'estoit  monte  sur  un  noyor,  asse*  loinf,  ponrea 
voir  le  rondiat,  et  qu’il  ne  rfat  jamais  horn  me  y allrr  plut  ^ve* 
moiit,  ny  plus  Tvsiilumcnf . ny  de  trace  plus  astcur<  e ny  deter* 
min’'tf.  II  commenijn  de  marcher  oe  cinquante  pas  vers  son  eo* 
nemy,  relevant  siHivent  ses  moustachei  en  haul  d’une  main; 
et  esbint  a virurt  pas  do  son  enneiny,  (non  plustost,)  II  mit 
la  main  A I'espce  qu’il  tenoit  en  la  main,  non  qu’fl  I'eust  tirfa 
encore ; mais  en  marchant,  il  fit  vollor  Ic  fi^urreau  en  ralr,  ea  » 
secouant,  ce  qui  tat  le  bnau  de  cela,  et  qui  monstralt  bien  une 
frace  do  combat  bien  asseun^e  cl  froirlo,  et  nuliemmt  tfm* 

I raire,  comm,*  il  y en  a qui  ilrenf  huire  psn'e*  do  cinq  centa 
pav  de  I’ennemy,  voirr  do  millf,  romine  jV»ti  ay  vpti  rtiiruns. 
Ainsi  mouTut  re  bravo  Baron,  nnrtumn  tie  Fmnce,  tju’iui  noin* 
moit  tel,  A Wen  venperse*  qucp'lli’*,  imr  ernndcs  <*i  d'-tcrinm' «t 
rfsnhitiuris.  11  n'estoit  pas  svuh'tm’iU  vviim-'  i*u  France,  mais  vn 
Italic.  E>psi*ne,  Allemaimc,  eu  Rtiuluiine  ct  Aueh  tem*  t .*’(  dt^ 
simient  fort  les  Elrunifn.  vcnurit  eo  Prnnec.  le  voir  { car  jel  sy* 
veu,  tanf  sa  renonim»'e  volluit.  11  estuit  lort  pelil  tjte  corps,  mnia 
fort  yraisl  de  courafe.  F!es  fiinemis  disoimil  qu’il  iiC  tiiuit  pita 
liicn  ses  yens,  quo  jwr  advr,niace«  <*t  snfs'rcheriiw.  Ceries,  )o 
liens  de  /ratitki  rapitaincs,  et  nii'r'iiu:  il’ltiilivns,  tpil  ont  e«l« 
d'autres  fids  les  premiere  veneeuw  du  inondc,  in  afni  ntotfo,  dl- 
loicnt-iif,  iiui  onl  tenu  cefte  innxinic.qu'nuo  guricrchcrti’ m*  se  ^ 
voii  payer que  parsemhinble  rrmnnoyc.i*'  n'yrifiiit  (loint  ladn 
honneur."— Oeiirre*  rfe  JtTnntnmt,  Paris,  ITW-V.  Tiiinevul.  p. 
00'^  It  may  be  necessary  to  infimu  the  rnuler,  that  tliw  l*®t^ 
fon  of  France  was  the  most  foiil  usyassjo  of  his  time,  and  had 
committed  many  desperate  riiitrdwrs,  rhiefiy  hy  the  nssislance 
of  his  hired  banditti ; from  wdllch  it  may  lie  eonceivcd  Imw 
little  the  point  of  lionour  of  rhe  period  deserved  its  nume.  I litivo_ 
chosen  to  rive  my  henu's.  who  an-  h‘di*e«l  of  an  earlier  period,  a 
strooaer  tincture  of  ilie  spirit  of  rhivalry,  ‘ 

* IMS.— " In  lifhtniny  fiash’d  the  rliiePs  dark  eye.'  T 
IT  IMS.—”  He  ttoopn  not,  he,  to  .tamos  raw  Fate.  "I 
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My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight. 

Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 

And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A braid  of  his  fair  lady’s  hair.”— 

— “ I thank  thee,  Roderick,  for  the  word ! 

It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword ; 

For  I have  sworn  this  braid  to  stam  ^ 

In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 

Now,  truce,  farewell ! and,  ruth,  begone  1 
Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 

Proud  Chief!  can  courtesy  be  shown;  . 

Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  caim. 

Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 

Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 
Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 

But  fcar  not— doubt  not— which  thou  wilt— 

We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt.” 

Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 

F.och  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 

Each  look’d  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 

As  what  they  ne’er  might  see  again  ; 

Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 

In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed.* 

XV. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 

That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,t 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash’d  aside;. 

For,  train’d  abroad  his  arms  to  wield,, 

Fitz- James’s  blade  was  sword  and  shteld.+ 

He  practis^  every  pass  and  ward. 

To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 

While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 

The  Gael  maintain’d  unequal  war.§ 

Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 

And  thric6  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 

No  stinted  drauglit,  no  scanty  fide. 

The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 

Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 

And  shower'd  his  blows  like  wintry  rain ; 

And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof, 

• I"  Tlie  tvro  principal  ficurwi  are  conlraalod  with  unco^on 
feticity.  Pitz-JamM.  who  more  nearly  r«»einbl«i  the  Fronrn  Itenry 
Ibo  Fourth  Umut  the  ScoUinh  Jamca  V..  ia  gay.  amoroua.  h^ltlf^' 

tropiti,  imiretuoua,  alleclhinate.oouricoiia.fTaccful,  nnduigui^. 

Rutlorick  la  tloomy,  vindictive,  orruyant,  undaunted,  but  conatant 
in  hia  aiii<rliuiia.  and  true  to  hia  eniaaomenU ; and  the  wUolc 
Mure  in  which  theao  peraonazea  are  placed  in  opinion,  irwn  tlu-u 
firal  meeting  to  tlieir  final  conflict.  U conceived  and  written  with 
a anhliniity  whicli  hoa  been  rarely  equalled.*'— Quar.  Rev..  1810.  J 
t A round  target  of  light  wood,  coven.nl  with  atrong  lealnir, 
and  atudded  with  bnuia  or  iron,  waa  a necowary  part  of  a High- 
landor'a  equiiKiienL  In  cliarging  regular  tiot>m  they  received  the 
thruat  of  die  bayonet  in  this  buckler,  twwted  ,i  asudu,  and  uaed 
the  broadaword  againat  the  encumbered  auldier.  In  the  civil  war 
of  l74li<moat  of  the  front  rank  of  tbn  clana  were  Uma  armed ; and 
Captain  Groae  informa  ua.  that,  in  1747,  the  privatea  of  the  42d  re- 
giment. then  in  Flandcra.  were  for  the  moat  part  permitted  to 
carry  targeta.— itfi/ifary  AM/j/uUie^,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  A (leraon 
thua  amied  had  a conaidemule  advantage  in  a puvate  fray 
Among  veraea  between  Swift  and  SiHuidiin,  lately  published  by 
Dr.  Barrett,  there  ia  an  account  of  auch  an  encounter,  in  winch 
the  clrcumatancea.  and  conaeimcntly  the  relative  auwnonty  ut 
Uie  oorolmtunta,  are  preciaidy  tho  reverae  of  thoao  m the  text 
**  A Highlander  once  fought  a Frenchman  at  Margate, 

The  weapona.  a rapier,  a nackaword,  and  target ; 

Briak  .Monainur  advniicod  aa  fant  aa  he  cimid. 

But  all  Ilia  fine  puahea  were  caught  in  j lie  wood. 

And  Bawny,  with  backaword,  did  alash  him  and  nick  him, 
White  I'otlwr,  enraged  that  ho  could  not  once  prick  him, 
CriofI,  ’ Sirrah,  you  raacal,  you  aon  of  a whore. 

Mo  will  figlrt  you,  be  gar  I if  you’ll  come  from  y^r  dwr. 

1 The  uae  of  deienaivn  armour,  and  particularly  oftjie  buckler, 
or  target,  wa»  general  in  Queen  KlizaJKSth’a  lime,  all hough  that 
of  the  aingle  rapier  wajina  to  liavo  been  occaaionally  prnctii^l 
much  earlier.*  Rowland  Yorke,  laiwevor,  who  belwed  the  fort 
ofZiilpliento  the  Siuiniarda,  fur  which  guoda^ir*  ho  wnaafter- 
warda  ixHuooi'd  by  tliom,  ia  aaiJ  to  havctN.*en  the  firat  who  brought 
the  rapier-light  into  general  uae.  Puller,  apeaking  of  the  a\y^- 
imcklcra,  or  hulliea,  of  Queen  ElixabeUi’a  time,  aa)-*.  Weal 
SiiiiUifinld  waa  Cinnerly  cAllod  RiilBan'a  Hall,  where  auch  men 
uaualiy  met,  caaimlJy  or  otberwiao,  to  try  maetfriee  with  awonl 
and  hticklor.  More  wero  frightencil  lluin  hurt,  more  hurl  than 
killMl  Uierewllh,  it  being  accounted  unmanly  to  ainke  Ivcm^th 
the  knee  But  aince  that  dcapemte  traitor  Rowland  Yorke  firat 
iatroilueiMl  Uiruaiing  with  rapinra.  awo^  arid  mickjer  are  dia- 
naed."  In  "The  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon,"  a comedy, 
printed  in  I5»».  wo  have  a patlietie  complaint Sword  and 
hucJcler  llglit  liegina  to  grow  out  of  uae.  1 am  aorry  for  It : I 
never  aoe  good  umnhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  tbia  poking 
ligia  of  rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up ; then  a tall  man  and  a 

6ikh1  aword  and  buckler  man.  will  lieapitted  like  a cail  or  ralibit" 
lut  the  tapiur  l«il  upon  the  continent  long  auperaeded.  in  private 
* SB*  Doaoa’iIUiiatratieaaol  Sludpqiaara  voL  tt.  p 6L 


Acainst  ihe  winter  shower  is  proof, 

The  foe,  invulnerable  still. 

Foil’d  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill; 

Till,  at  advantage  ta’en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick’s  weapon  from  his  hand. 

And  backward  borne  upon  the  le^ 

Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee.D 
XVI. 

“ Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart’s  blood  dves  my  blade  r — 
‘‘Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I defy!. 

Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  me.  tT 
—Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil,  . 

Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 

Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 

Full  at  Fitz- James’s  throat  he  sprung 
Receiv’d,  but  reck'd  not  of  a wound, 

And  lock’d  his  arms  his  foeman  round.— 

Now  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own ! 

No  maiden’s  hand  is  round  thee  throwm ! 

That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  tnple  steel  !— 

They  tug,  they  strain  ! down,  down  they  go, 

The  Gael  alwve,  Fitz-James  below. 

The  Chieftain’s  gripe  his  throat  compress  d. 

His  knee  w-as  planted  in  his  breast ; 

His  clotted  lochs  he  backward  threw. 

Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 

From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sigh^ 

Then  gleamed  aloft  his  dagger  bright  !— 

—But  hate  and  fury  ill  suppii^ . 

The  stream  of  life’s  exhausted  tide. 

And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came, 

To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 

For,  while  the  dagger  gleam’d  on  high, 

Reel’d  soul  and  sense,  reel’d  brain  and^e. 
Down  came  the  blow  ! but  in  the  h^®*h 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 

The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainung  Chief  s relaxing  grasp ; 

Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 

But  breathless  all,  Fitz- James  urose.1t 

duel,  the  use  of  sword  and  »hic1d.  The 

science  of dftfence  were  chiefly  Il&liaiM.  They  *****^^£J®*  _ 

tery  of  iheir  art  and  mode  of  initruciion,  never  sunerw 

son  to  bo  prt  sent  but  Uio  scholar  who  was  to  be  UufW.anoj^ 

examined  nIusoU,  beds,  and  other  place*  of  posdbw 

mciit.  Their  lessons  often  pivc  tl«.  most 

laaet ; forthc  challcncer.  havm*  the  ruiht  tochoo^hi* 

frequenUy  selected  some  strange,  unus^l.  and 

kindof  ahm.  the  use  of  which  he  practised  un^r 

era.  and  thus  kilM  at 

pp'senlod  for  the  finil  Umc  on  the  field  ^ 

TOMK'8  DUKiOttrte  on  DueU,  and  w|!rk  gn  the 
“ si  gentemeni  eerU"  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Pims  d^u«» 
HigMandera  amtiniied  to  use  broadsword  and  Urgei  umu 

armed  after  Uin  afliiir  of  1745-^.  , _ e. 

L [MS.— " Not  Rialerick  thus,  though  strong  »«• 

Mure  tall  and  more  inurwl  to  war.’  J 
• (This  couplet  is  not  in  Uio  MS.  | . 

1?  1 hiive  not  %-ontureil  to  render  this  diicl  to  savagely 
as  tlmt  of  the  celebrateil  Sir  Ewan  of  I^hud.  chief  of  ^ 
Cameron,  callwl.  fiom  Ids  sable  complexKm,  Ewan  D^i.  »• 
the  last  man  in  Scolltml  who  roaiiiUmod  the  royal 
the  great  Civil  War^and  his  constant 
very  unpleasant  neislibour  h»  the  ”‘P‘’blican  wi*oo 
Inchy.now  Fort  William.  The  governor  of  ll» 
party  of  three  hundred  men  to  lay  waste  I^hiels 
and  cut  down  his  Ueos  ; Init.  in  a smhien  and  desprtoie  • 
made  upon  tliem  by  llm  chk'ftain  ^h  iiiferw 
were  alinnst  all  cut  to  piece*.  The  skiraii^  Awieodi*  « 
curious  memoir  of  Sir  Ewan’*  life,  printed  in  Uie 
Pennant’*  Scottish  Tour.  .....  , ..-—i  vondtfl*! 

•’  In  this  engagement.  Eochiel  himself  hail  wvnraiw^^ 
escapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  Etiglish,  rjoe  of  the 
hravcMit  of  the  officer*  retired  l^dund  a Iwfh,  -,i,  -n*  |» 

Lochiol  pursuing,  and  seiniig  him  sitt 

leaiit  out.  ami  iliought  him  hi-  prey.  They  met 
mual  fury.  Tlie  combat  was  hme  and  doiibtrul  . ^ 

genUeman  had  by  far  the  advantage  in  strengw  ,j^ 
Lochiol,  excemliug  him  in  "•"‘I'l*’"*’** 
tripl  the  swonl  mil  of  lus  hand  t they  oiti^ 

both  fell  to  the  ground  in  nach  otyr  s arnir 
got  above  I.ocliiel.  and  pnarserl  him  harri.  but  |r,  by  ihk 

neck,  by  attempting  to  disengage  hunself;  hir*  hr 

lime  laid  his  handset  liberty,  with  h»*  IpA  bnjHl  *w^ 
collar,  and  jumping  at  his  extended  rf, 

teeth  quite  through,  and  kept  such  * h^  hw  jjy 

brought  away  his  mouthful  t thi*.  ho  said, 
he  evtr  had  in  hit  lifetime."— 'i i.  p.  378.  , 

IMS.—"  * Yield  tiiey  alone  who  'C®';*" 

Liku  mnunixin  cat  who  guards  her 
Full  al  FiU  Janiot's  throat  he  apninr  J 
^ IMS.—  * Panting  and  luoalhlcstf  un  tho 

But  all  unwuuiuicd,  now  bo  stanos*  i 
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XVII. 

He  fdter’d  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 

Redeem'd,  unhop^,  from  desperate  strife 
Next  00  hia  foe  his  look  he  cast. 

Whose  every  gasp  appear’d  his  last ; 

In  Roderick's  gore  be  dipp’d  the  braid. — 

"Poor  Blanche ! thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid : 
Y*et  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live. 

The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valour  give.” 

With  that  he  blew  a bugle-note. 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 

UnbooDeted.  and  by  the  wave 

Site  down  nis  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Hieo  fawt  afar  are  heard  the  feett 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  arc  seen 
Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green ; 

Tvt)  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead, 

Bf  loosen’d  rein,  a saddled  steed  ; 

Escb  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 

And  by  Fitz-James  rein’d  up  his  horse,— 

With  wonder  view’d  the  bloody  spot— 
-"Exclaim  not,  gallants!  question  not— 
Too,  Herbert  and  Luffness,  alight. 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight ; 

Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight 
We  destined  for  a fairer  freight 
And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight; 

Iwili  before  at  better  speed,. 

To  leek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

The  sun  rides  high  I must  be  boune. 

To  SK  the  archer-game  at  noon  ; 

But  lightly  Bavard  clears  the  lea.— 

De  Vaox  and  Herries  follow  me. 


XVIII. 

“Stand,  Bayard,  stand  !”— the  steed  obey’d. 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 

Aad  dancing  eye  and  quivering  ear, 

Asifne  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 

No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid, 

No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 

Batvreath’d  his  left  hand  in  the  mane, 

And  li^tly  bounded  from  the  plain, 

Turn’di  on  the  horse  his  armed  hm, 

And  Biirr’d  his  courage  with  the  steel. 

Boooded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 

The  rider  sale  erect  and  fair, 

Then  like  a bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launch’d,  along  the  plain  they  to. 

Th^  dash’d  that  rapid  torrent  through. 

And  up  Carbonic’ 8 hill  they  flew; 

Sfll  at  the  gallop  prick’d  the  Knight 
His  merry-inen  follow’d  as  they  might. 

Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teiih  ! they  ride, 

And  m the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 

Torr)'  and  Lendrick  now.  are  past 
Danstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 

They  rise,  the  banner’d  towers  of  Doune,t 
rink  in  distant  woodland  soon  ; 
l^ir-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire,§ 
sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochteriyre; 
mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 


' U(S.— " Redeem’d,  unbuped,  from  deadly  itrifo  ; 


Next  00  hie  foe  hie  look 


be  I 


caat, 

Uirvw, 


I rm  every  breath  appear'd  hin  last”) 

, 12P;~  afar  are  heard  iho  feet"l 

j.  A na<  rahw  ofDouno  Cantle,  fonnerly  tite  rrnidenre  of  the 
now  the  i»rop«-rly  «»f  IImi  Earl  of  Moray,  oro 
' a*  the  oonfliwnce  ofllie  ArdorJi  an<l  the  Teith.  1 
I Blair  Drummond  ea\o  their  hoafn  (tfjlre  "] 

worth  noting,  that  the  Po<a  mark*  the  nrugren 
J”»lu«gby  naming  in  guceeanioii  (Jacoe  familiar  anil  dear  to 
y _aya  ^y  recoll^.iiona  —Blair-  Drummond,  ilte  neat  of  tho 
jr?®  '•  Nier.  tJuil  of  the  prinrinal  family  of  tho 

at  SUriing ; Oehlertyre,  that  of  John  Rumnay,  tho  well 
£i**r  Jttayiajy,  and  r(irre«|>on<ient  of  Bnnui ; and  Craipfortb, 
■S;  ^ Callenderaof  Craigfurth,  almoat  umk'r  the  walls  of 
""■y-MtJe all  h(Mi|>ital>le  n>o6,  under  wliich  ho  had  apuat 

V rio**  day*.-Eu.  J 

«!  A*  up  the  eteepy  t«lh  they  atrain'd.'! 

*1  ^'***  'vlach  he  rains  the  niountnin  side."] 

kt  ntiM  Reviewer  remarks  on  “ that  unhappy  roup- 

u King  himself  is  in  such  disposs  for  a rhymo  as  to 

to  oim  of  the  oiMcurest  saints  in  the  calendar." 

" Tis  Jsjnes  of  DoucUs,  by  my  word, 


They  bathe  their  coursers’  sweltering  sides. 

Dark  Forth  ! amid  thy  sluggish  tides, 

And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground, 

With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Right-hand  they  leave  thy  clifls,  Craig-Forth  III 
And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 

Gray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 

Upon  their  neet  career  look’d  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain’d, V 
Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein’d ; 

A signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung: — 

"Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray, 
Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way, 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  7 
Mark’s!  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride. 

With  which  he  scales  tne  mountain-side  7** 
Know’ St  thou  from  whence  he  comes,  or  whomT* 
“No,  by  my  word ; a burlv groom 
He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 
A baron's  train  would  nobly  grace.”— 

“ Out,  out,  De  Vaux  1 can  lear  supply, 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye? 

Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  1 knew ; 

Like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  CToen. 

’Tis  James  of  Dougl^  by  Saint  Serle  !tt 
The  uncle  of  the  banisn’a  Earl. 

Away,  away,  to  court,  to  show. 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  toe: 

The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard ; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared.” 

Then  right-hand  wheel’d  their  steeds,  and  straight 
They  won  the  castle’s  postern  gate. 


XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus-Kenneth’s  abbey  CTay, 
Now,  as  he  climb’d  the  rocky  shelf, 

Held  sad  communion  with  himself: — 

“ Yes ! all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame; 

A prisoner  lies  the  noble  Gra?me, 

And  fiery  Roderick  soon  will  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steel. 

I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 

God  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late  I 
T he  Abbess  hath  her  promise  mven. 

My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven ; — 
— Be  pardon’d  one  repining  tear ! 

For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear, 
How  excellent ! but  that  is  by, 

And  now  my  business  is — to  die. 

— Ye  towers!  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled  : 

And  thou,  O sad  and  fatal  mound  !tt 
That  oft  bast  heard  the  dcath-axe  sound. 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stem  headsman’s  bloody  hand^ 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 
Prepare — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 


Tho  uncle  of  the  haniih'd  Lord.’’] 

I!  An  eminence  on  tlio  north-eaat  of  tiio  Caalle,  where  itato 
oriminaN  were  executed.  Riirlinx  wax  nfli-n  |>ollulod  with  noi>le 
bkiod.  It  is  thus  apuetropluMrd  by  J.  Johnatoa ; — 

■*  Discurdia  triatix 

Heu  quotii**  procenim  «ans>une  limit  humura 
Hoc  uno  inielix,  el  felix  cetera ; nuw^m 
Lclior  aut  oo*li  frons  ceniunvo  auli.’’ 

The  fato  of  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Draiglai,  whom  Jamee  IT. 
■tahlM*d  in  Stirling  Caatlo  with  hi»  own  hand,  and  while  under  hia 
royal  •nfe-ronduct,  ia  familiar  to  all  wiro  read  Kcotlish  hiato^r. 
Murdack  Duke  of  Allwny.  Duncan  Earl  of  I.onrtox,  hia  father-is- 
law,  and  hia  two  aona,  waiter  and  Alexander  Stuart,  were  exth 
mjied  at  Stirling,  in  1436.  They  were  beheaded  upon  an  end- 
nei'ce  without  the  caatle  walla,  hut  making  imrt  of  the  aame  liiD. 
fVom  whence  titcy  could  behold  their  atmng  caatle  of  Doune,  ana 
their  extenaive  poaaeeaioiu.  Thia  " heading  hill,"  ae  it  wu 
■ometimea  termra,  bcara  commonly  the  ktM  terrible  name  of 
Hiirly  hacket,  from  iU  having  been  the  aceneof  a courtly  amuoe- 
ment  alluded  to  by  Sir  Davkl  Lindaay,  wlio  aaya  of  tfaa  paatimev 
in  which  the  young  King  waa  engag«M, 

“ Some  harled  him  to  tho  Hurly  hacket  •/’ 
wliich  conriated  in  aliding,  in  tome  aort  of  chair  n may  he  aup- 
poaed,  from  top  to  bottom  of  a ainooth  bank-  Tlir  boya  of  E<lin- 
Durgh,  almut  twenty  yean  ago.  uoed  to  play  at  the  hurly-hacket 
on  the  Gallon  hill,  uaing  for  their  aeat  a horae'a  akuU. 
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— Bnt  hark  ! what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 

And  see!  upon  the  crowded  street, 

In  motley  OTOups  what  maskers  meet! 

Banner  and  pageant,  pipe,  and  drum, 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 

I guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array, 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.* 

James  will  be  there;  he  loves  such  show, 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow, 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe, 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-born  tiltor  shivers  spear, 
ril  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prize ; — King  James  shall  mark. 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark, 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  dnys^ 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  praise. 

XXL 

The  Castle  gates  w’cre  open  Hung, 

The  quivering  drawbridge  rock’d  and  rung, 

And  echo’d  loud  the  fliniy  street 
Beneath  the  coursers’  clattering  feet, 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 
Fair  Scotland’s  King  and  nobles  went,t 
while  all  along  the  crowded  way 
Was  jubilee  and  loud  hu/za. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddlebow. 

Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 

Who  smiled  and  blush’d  /or  pride  and  shame. 

And  well  the  simperor  might  be  vain, — 

He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 

Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sirt^ 

Commends  each  pageant’s  quaint  attire. 

Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud. 

And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd,  ^ 

Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 

“ Long  live  the  Commons’  King,  King  James ! 

• Every  buiyh  of  ScolUuid,  of  tho  loaul  note,  but  more  »pe- 
eially  the  comiideniblo  towna.  hnd  tlieir  aolcinn  ptaw.  or  f«»^tiviil. 
wlieti  feaUof  areh.T/  were  oxhibiti!<l.  imd  pruw  di<tnhuU*d  to 
thoae  who  excojicd  in  wrojllinff,  hurjinr  the  bur,  nnd  the  other 
gymnaatic  cxorcuna  of  the  p»;rioJ.  SliHing,  a uaual  place  of  r«>ynl 
rexiilencc,  wn»  not  likelv  to  lie  deficient  in  jKimp  upon  iwch  orra- 
•ion«,  eapecially  aince  Jninea  V.  wua  very  partial  to  th«*m  Hi« 
really  partiripalion  in  thtwe  po|iular  Mnuaementa  wnr  one  caiiM 
of  hia  acquiriiiir  the  title  ol  King  of  the  t/omiiiiHia,  or  Res  Piebti- 
orum,  aa  Le.dcy  hai  latinized  it.  Tlw  uatial  jiriw’  to  the  li^ 
ahonter  wa*  a silver  nirow.  Hiich  a one  is  prcsen’eil  at  Selkirk 
und  at  Peebles.  At  nnuifries.  a silver  pin  was  suMitiiteil,  and 
the  contention  tranaferred  to  fire-anns.  The  ceremony,  as  there 
(lerfonneil.  ia  tlio  auhiccl  of  an  oxcellent  Scuttiih  pooiii,  by  Mr. 
John  Maync,  cniilled  the  Siller  Gun.  1N».  which  siiniasscs  tlie 
nfiitrts  of  Penruson.  nnd  com'*s  near  tbnso  of  Rums. 

Of  Jnnica'a  attachment  to  arcliery.  Pitscotfio.  the  faithful, 
lliouf  h rudu  recorder  of  the  maiinura  of  that  perioii,  Imu  given  us 
evidence  ? 

’*  In  this  yoar  there  rnme  an  em^’aMndoroiif  of  England,  named 
l.ord  William  Howard,  with  a lii«hop  with  him.  with  many  oilier 
pnitlemen,  to  the  numlier  of  threes  "ore  horse,  which  wore  all  aide 
men  and  walcwl  (picked | men  fir  all  kind  ofpinies  ami  mistimi*a, 
alMtuiiiig,  luuping.  ruiiiiins,  wrcst^inr,  nnd  enstineof  the  stone, 
hut  they  were  well  'snyed  (essnyod  or  tridl]  »;re  rlry  past  out  of 
Scotland,  and  that  liy  their  own  provocation  ; Init  ever  they  tint: 
till  at  Inst,  tlie  Uiicen  of  Scotland,  tie-  king's  mother,  fnvoiimd 
the  Englisli-nien.  because  she  was  iIm<  King  of  England's  sister: 
ami  therefore  she  look  an  enteqirise  of  archery  iiiion  tlie  Engli«le 
men's  hands,  contrary  her  son  the  king,  and  any  six  in  Srolinnd 
that  he  would  wale,  cither  nnlleiiieii  or  yconum,  that  the  Eiig- 
lisli-men  should  sh'sit  against  them,  eitlicr  at  pricks,  rovers,  or 
buts.  as  llin  Scots  pleas)><) 

" Tlio  king,  bearing  this  of  his  mother,  was  content,  and  rnrt 
her  pawn  a hundred  emwns,  and  a tun  of  wine,  iimwi  the  Eng 
tish-men's  liaiids : and  he  incontinent  laid  down  as  much  for  the 
jScsittish-men.  The  field  nnd  ground  was  claHun  In  St.  Andrews, 
nnd  Itirw*  landed  men  and  lliree  veonien  chosen  toslioot  against 
tlie  English'inen,  to  wit.  David  Wernys*  of  that  ilk.  Dovid  Arnol 
of  that  ilk.  nnd  Mr.  John  Wwlderbum,  vienr  of  Dundee  ; ihojreo- 
nv’n.  John  'Thomson,  in  Lmih,  Steven  Tnbumer,  with  a pit*er, 
called  Alexander  Railiu;  tlieyslnil  very  near,  and  wam;d  (worytedl 
rhe  English-nien  of  the  enteqsise,  and  wan  tlio  hiindn'd  erowris 
and  the  tun  of  wine,  which  mmlo  the  king  very  me.TTy  that  Ids 
men  wan  the  victory. ' — P 117. 

t IMS.—"  A'fng  Jttmen  and  all  hU  noliles  went  • - . 

Ever  the  Kintr  teos  bending  low 
To  his  white  jennet’s  saddle-how, 

Doffing  his  cap  to  burgher  dame, 

HTjo  nnltln^  h’uth'd  for  pride  and  shame."! 

> (MS.— “ Noldea  who  mmim'd  thetr  power  restrain'd, 

And  the  poor  hurglv.-r’s  joys  disdain'd ; 

Park  chief,  who,  hostage  for  his  clan, 

Was /Vow  hit  home  a banish'd  man, 

ITAo  thought  iitmn  hit  own  gray  tower. 

The  waving  woods,  hit  feudal  iKiwei 


Behind  the  King  throng’d  p>eer  and  knight, 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright, 

Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brook’d  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  str^t  and  crowded  way. 

— But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem; 
There  nobles  mourn’d  their  pnde  resiniin’d,t 
And  the  mean  burgher’s  joys  disdained  ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan, 
Were  each  from  home  a banished  man, 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower, 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feutlal  power, 
And  deem'd  themselves  a shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 


XXII. 

Now,  in  the  Castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  checker’d  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  niorricers,  with  bell  at  heel, 

And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel  ;5 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Robin  Hoodll  and  all  his  band, — 
Friar  Tuck  with  quarterstafT and  cowl, 
Old  Scathelock  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 

Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will. 

In  archery  to  prove  their  skill. 

The  Douglas  bent  a bow  of  might, — 

His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white. 

And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again, 

His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 

From  the  King’s  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A silver  dart,  the  archer’s  stake  : 

Fondly  he  watch’d,  with  watery  eye,  11 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy,— 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply  1 
Indiderent  as  to  archer  wight. 

The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright.** 


Anil  decm’il  hfmtelf  a shameful  part 
of  piip;uni  that  he  cunud  in  licart.") 
t (The  MS  adda  :- 

“ With  awkward  atriiln  fberc  ertypoun 
Would  part  of  fubled  knifbt  nauume.",! 

H The  exhiliitiiin  of  thin  renowned  outlaw  and  liw  taiw 
favourite  frolic  at  nurh  fwtivala  an  wearedeacnliinf.  Ttia  rW*^ 
iiiir,  in  wbirh  kinp  did  not  dtalain  to  lie  acton,  »■»» 
in  Scotland  upon  llie  Reformation,  by  a alatnU; lU  the lUit^ 
linment  of  Qii«>cn  Mary,  c SI,  A.  o.  1556,  wbirb  oroerai. 
lieavy  penaliien.  Hint,  na  manner  of  person  be  chureu 
Hiide,  nor  Lifllc  John.  Abiiut  of  Uiireaaon. 
nor  otherwiao."  But  in  IB6I.  the  *‘ rarcal  *7?  t 
Jolm  Knox,  " were  atirred  up  to  make  a Rofiin  H»nle  i 

omiity  wiiH  of  many  yean  left  and  damned  by  atatule 
Pnrlidmeiii  ; yet  would  they  not  he  foitiiilden.  AccowP^. 
tbi'y  mined  n very  aerioiu  luiniill,  ami  at  lenpb  **2?*  . 

tht'  m»pi«tnil»N  who  endettvoiin“d  to  aiipprea*  it,  ana  • 
relenne  them  till  ilwy  extorted  a foruiid  prom^  that  no 
aho'ild  lie  puninhed  for  hi*  nlrnre  of  tlw  di»turhanon.  jt 
aeom.  from  iIm*  comidninta  of  ihe  General  AwniblyofW  » 
that  tliene  profrine  fentivilie*  were  roiitinunl  down  lO'ofi 
Robin  wna,  to  nay  the  leant,  e«iunlly  aucrraaful  m 
bin  rriiiinil  neninnt  the  reformed  clercv  of  Enylund  ; w iiw 
pie  and  evamn-lical  Ln'iiner  complain*  of  comine  to  • r™"  ' 
churrb.  where  the  pi-opfe  refrinml  to  hoar  "t*^****,!: 
Kniiiii  Hood'*  day;  and  hi*  mitre  and  rucla.U  went  miowr 
way  to  the  villaee  piiatime.  Much  curkaiii  infonnaiieo 
aiibjeri  may  Im>  found  in  the  PrvliniinaiT  Dixseifataio  ^ 
late  Mr.  Ki'aoiTa  editir>n  of  Ihe  aonn  reapt^inr  th»» 
outlaw.  The  mime  of  Roliin  Ho«m1  wna  ipunlly  act™  ^ 
anil  he  wan  nnaoeiiiled  with  the  Morricc-dancen.  on  * ^ 

mueii  ilbl•trntilm  lina  l>een  lientowed  by  tlie 
8hiik.nm<are.  A very  liv*'ly  picture  of  lhi*»e  feativv^. 
inc  a CTi‘ot  deal  ofeurioun  infomiaiion  on  the  ‘r  i,, 

vnte  life  iinil  nmiwementa  of  our  anreafora,  way  tlifoen  . 
late  iiii'eiiiiMin  Mr.  Strutt,  into  hia  remance  enliUdl  uuev 
Hall.  p'lliliRlail  after  hi*  death,  in  ISO^. 

^ j.SlS. — " Fondly  he  watch’d,  with  watery  eye. 

For  unawerinr  fiance  of  aympathy, 

Jltif  no  emotion  made  reply  I 
IndifTen-nt  at  to  unknoicn  I wiyht. 

Cold  a*  to  unknown  yeoman  » 

The  KIn/r  tear*  forth  the  arrow  ^ 

••  The  Doucla*  of  the  jMiem  i*  an  imafinary  l»^  : 
poneil  uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Ann*.  But  the  k'tjS.f  ,^af 
fine  an  iinox|ioctod  interview  with  the  Laird  of  Kilipj”^' 
the  iHininhed  Domrlnfiir-i,  under  circumntnnce* 
in  the  text,  in  imitated  from  a real  »tory  tidd  by  Honi  ^ 
croft.  I would  havo  avaihxl  niywlf  mote  fbllr«'f  wwm 
nfl'errin*  cirrtimntance*  of  the  old  rmltyJ 

nlr  -ady  woven  into  a latllauic  ballad  by  my  fncnA  .m  , 

" Ili*  (tbtt  kind'll)  implacability  (towarrfn  tbo  r»hiiiy 

* Rook  of  ihf  CniwTMif  Kirk,  p 4M  _ __  laji  nf  A 

T 5V«  ScMtiah  Rlauincal  and  Romantic  BallaJa  Cl»«yc*i 
p.  I IT. 
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. XXIII. 

Now  clear  the  ring ! for,  hand  to  hand, 

The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 

Two  o’er  the  rest  su^riur  rose, 

Aod  proud  jdemanded  mightier  foes, 

Nor  call’d  in  vain  ; for  Douglas  came. 

—For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larberi  lame ; 

Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare. 

Whom  senseless  home  his  coniraues  bear 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a gulden  ring,* 

While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 

.As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 

DoQ^las  would  speali,  but  in  his  breast 
His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress’d ; 
lodignant  then  be  turn’d  him  where 
Tbeir  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown, 
The  Douglas  rent  an  earth>fest  stone 
From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high, 

•Aad  sent  the  fragment  through  the  say, 

.A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark 
Aod  stili  in  Stirling’s  royal  park, 

Tae  gray-hair’d  sires  who  know  the  past, 

To  strangers  point  the  Douglas-cast, 

And  mm^ize  on  the  decay 
Of  Scottish  strength  in  modern  day.t 

^ , . XXIV. 

Tae  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang. 

The  Ladies’  Rock  sent  back  the  clang. 

The  King,  with  look  unmov’d,  bestow’d 
A purse  well  fill’d  with  pieces  broad. t 
lodignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 

^d  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd, § 

Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 

And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man ; 

Tul  whispers  rose  among  the  throng, 

^t  heart  so  free  and  hand  so  strong, 

^st  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong; 

The  old  men  mark’d  and  shook  the  head. 

To  see  his  hair  w’ith  silver  spread, 

AM  wink’d  aside,  and  told  each  son. 

Of  feats  upon  the  English  done, 

^Doi^las  of  the  stalwart-handil 
Wm  exiled  from  his  native  land. 

^ women  prais’d  his  stately  form, 

Ta^h  wreck’d  by  many  a wintei^s  storm  jTT 
^ youth  writh  awe  and  wonder  saw 
strength  surpassing  Nature’s  law. 

Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd, 

Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 


out  not  a glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Wp^rs  who  circled  round  the  King, 

With  Douglas  held  communion  kind, 

|Jr  call  d the  banish’d  man  to  mind  ;•* 

No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase. 

Once  held  his  side  the  honour’d  place 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field, 
round  safety  underneath  his  shield; 

^r  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown, 

When  was  bis  form  to  courtier^ no wn  I 

XXV 

'The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag, 

And  bade  let  loose  a gallant  slag, 

Whose  pnde,  the  holyday  to  crown. 

Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 
I hat  veni.son  free,  and  Bourdeaux  wine. 
Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 

But  Liifra, — whom  from  Douglas’  side 
Nor  bribe  nor  throat  could  e’er  divide. 

The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North,— 

Brave  Lufra  saw  and  darted  forth. 

She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid- way, 

And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey, 

Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank, 

And  d^p  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 

The  King" s stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 
By  strange  intruder  broken  short, 

Came  up,  and,  with  his  leash  unbound. 

In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 

“The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  morn. 

The  King  s cold  look,  the  nobles’  scorn, 

And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 

Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd; 

But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred, 

To  share  his  board,  to  watch  bis  bed, 

And  oft  would  Ellen,  Lufra’s  neck, 

In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck  : 

They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 
Of  Lufra,  Ellen’s  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 

In  darken’d  brow  and  flashing  eye ; 

As  waves  before  the  bark  divide. 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride : 

Needs  but  a buffet  and  no  more. 

The  groom  lies  sen.selcss  in  his  gore. 

Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal, 

Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steel. 

XXVI. 

Then  clamour’d  loud  the  royal  train.+t 
And  brandinh’d  swords  and  slaves  amain. 

But  stern  the  Baron’s  warning— " Back 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 


^^•koju)oe»rin  hUcanian  townrdi  Arrhibald  of  KiNpln- 
fe.  when  lie  was  a cihIiI,  l«ve«l  siiianWrly  well  fot  hii 
wyyqfbodr.  and  was  w«»nt  to  call  him  liU  Gray-Sieill.*  Ar- 
baniahed  into  England,  could  not  well  coimwrt 
«»f  that  nation,  which  he  thoiifrht  to  he  loo 


8u becomes  into  Soodand,  and  takinc  occnnion  o(  the 
the  park  at  SUrlin«.  Iw  casts  hiinnelf  to  bo  in  hb 

3’  **  iLTV  homo  to  tlie  castle.  .So  soon  ns  tlie 

^ tan  alar  off,  ere  he  came  near,  he  auesacHi  it  was  lie, 
ww  of  hb  courti<>n.  yonder  u my  Gray  Steill,  Archi- 

rSiL?lL?L  ’*•  " ^ ««*wereil.  that  it 

^**?LJ*  Bt*d  that  he  durst  not  come  into  tlio  kiiiit's  pre- 
* kmf  Bppmacldn*.  lie  fell  upon  his  knees  nnd  craved 
tad  promised  from  thenceforwnrd  to  alwtnm  from  mud- 
Pa^  attairs.  and  to  lead  a quiet  and  iirivate  life.  The 
by.  witiHSit  fivinv  him  any  answer,  and  irolU-d  a rood 
"BtaWea  qpthe  bill._  Kilspiiidie  followed,  and.  thourii  he  wore 
or  shirt  of  mail,  /or  his  uorticular  endnmw,  was 
S!^.?  •“* faie  «*  »l>e  hina.  There  he  sat  him  down 
miboul,  and  entreated  some  of  the  kiiir’s  ser^■nnla 
wearir  ond  tliiraty  : but  they,  feamir  tlie 
JT^jrJJtawre,  durst  «ve  him  mine.  Wlien  llie  kina  was  set 
,/JVW^he  asked  what  he  had  done,  what  he  had  said,  and 
^ bad  desired  a cup 

W .«o»ti-n  none.  The  kin^  n*ntt>»«vl  them  very 
tnnr  dwouurtcay.  and  told  them,  that  if  be  had  not 
Ww”-  1 1 Dpuylas  should  ever  serve  him.  ho  would 

"*  fttndee,  for  be  iuul  seen  him  soiiio  time 
— .Then  lie  sent  him  word  to  rn  to 

iM  fimher  pleaaart.  Then  some  kinnmati  of  Ouvid 

Tsnuillon.  beran  to 

-\n II  the  matter,  wherewith  Uic  kinf 

■«*JJ  lins«»lfDot  well  pteased  when  he  hea^  of  it  Then  he 

***“>•••  of  popflhrromsnos.  Sec  £Ub’«  itoowwieet.  roL  HI 


mromanded  him  to  (to  to  Fmnce  for  a certain  space,  till  lie  heard 
further  from  him.  And  ho  Ik?  did.  and  died  sliurlly  aHer.  Tina 
yave  occasion  to  the  Kinr  of  Rnrliind.  (Henry  VIII.)  to  Marne  his 
nepliew,  Hlleriny  the  okl  savinir.  That  a kinr  a lace  should  (tivo 
grace.  For  this  Arcliilmld  (wlialsoerer  wore  Angus’s  or  Sir 
George’s  faiill)  iiad  not  been  principal  actor  of  any  thing,  nor 
no  counsellor  nor  sl-rrcr  up.  Inil  only  a follower  of  Ins  Iriends. 
and  that  nuwnpi  i^ully  dis|sised  Hitme  qfOodter^,  n.  107. 

• The  usual  prize  of  a wrestling  w’as  a ram  and  a ring,  but 
the  animal  would  have  cmlmirasried  my  story.  Tliua.  iii  the 
Cokes  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  ascrilicd  to  Chaucer : 

“ There  happed  to  lie  tliere  beside 
Tryeil  a wrestling ; 

And  therefore  there  was  y-setten 
A ram  an>)  nis  a ring." 

Again  the  Litil  Oestc  nf  IlMiin  Hood  : 

“ By  a hrnigo  was  a wrestling. 

And  there  laryeil  was  he. 

And  there  was  all  the  liest  yemen 
Of  all  the  west  counirey. 

A full  fa)rTe  game  there  was  set  up, 

A white  bull  up  y pigbt, 

A great  courser  with  saddle  and  brydie, 
with  gold  burnished  full  bryght ; 

A payre  of  glovi-s.  a red  guide  ringe, 

A pipe  of  wyne,  piud  fay  ; 

What  man  beretb  him  beat,  I wia, 

Tbu  prise  shall  bear  away." 

Riraojt's  Robin  Hood.  vol.  L 

♦ IMS. — " Of morlflt  strength  in  modem  day.”! 

t IMS. — "A  puree  iori^h’d  doum  with  piecea  brtmd.”] 

i IMS.—"  Scattered  the  gold  among  the  crowd.”] 

* IMS.—"  Ere  Janua  qf  Dotu(laa'  stalwart  baud.") 

II  IMS. — " Though  XDorn  by  many  a winter  storm.”! 

**  IMS.—"  Or  called  hia  atatehj  form  to  mind.”) 

♦♦  IMS. — "Clamour’d  his  comrades  of  the  train.’’] 

!!  IMS.—"  But  stern  the  warrior's  wuniiug — ‘ Back  I’  ”J 
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Beware  the  Douglaa.— Yes  I behold, 

King  James!  The  Douglas,  doom’d  of  old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 

A victim  to  atone  the  war, 

A willing  victim,  now  attends. 

Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends.” 
Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  1 
Presumptuous  Lord  I”  the  Monarch  said ; 

“ Of  thy  inis-proud  ambitious  clan. 

Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man, 

The  only  man,  m whom  a foe 
My  woman-mercy  would  not  know; 

But  shall  a monarch’s  presence  brook* 
Injurious  blow  and  haughty  look! — 
what  ho ! the  Captain  of  our  Guard ! 

Give  the  offender  fitting  ward.— 

Break  oflT  the  sports  !” — for  tumult  rose. 

And  yeomen  ’gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 

“ Break  ofT  the  sports !”  he  said,  and  frown’d. 
And  bid  our  horsemen  clear  the  ground.” 
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Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr’d  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 

The  horsemen  prick’d  among  the  crowd, 
Repell’d  by  threats  and  insult  loud;t 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak. 

The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek : 

With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  ur^  tumultuous  war. 

At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 

And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep; 

While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour  • 

The  rabble  with  disorder’d  roar. 

With ^ef  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  Commons  rise  against  the  law. 

And  to  the  leading  soldier  said,— 

” Sir  John  of  Hyndford ! 'twas  my  blade, 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 

For  that  good  deed,  pennit  me  then 
A word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII. 

” Hear,  gentle  friends ! ere  yet  for  me, 

Ye  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 

My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 

1 tender  free  to  Scotland’s  laws. 

Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 
The  aid  of  your  mismiidcd  ire  ? 

Or,  if  I suffer  causeless  wrong. 

Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 

My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low, 

That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a foe. 

Those  cords  of  love  I should  unbind. 

Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kindl 
Oh  no ! Believe,  in  yonder  tower, 

It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour. 

To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dread, 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red  ; 

To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun. 

For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 

For  me,  that  widow’s  mate  expires ; 

For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  sires; 

That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws, 

And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 

O let  your  patience  ward  such  ill, 

And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still !” 

XXIX. 

The  crowd’s  wild  fury  sunk  againt 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 

With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray’d 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 

Who  for  his  country  felt  alone, 

And  prized  her  blood  beyond  bis  own. 

Old  men,^  upon  the  verge  of  life 
Blcss’d  him  who  stay’d  the  civil  strife ; 

■ [MS.—**  But  in  wy  coart,  fajurioat  blow, 

And  bearded  thu«,  and  thut  out-dared  T 
What  hoi  the  Captain  of  our  Guard  l”I 

♦ IMS.—’*  Their  threata  repeird  by  intuit  loud.”) 
t (MS.—"  The  crowd’s  wild  fury  ebb'd  amain 

In  tears,  as  tempests  sink  in  rain  ”) 
j IMS.—"  Vain  as  the  sick  man's  idle  dream.”) 

• I ' Who  deserves  neatness. 

Deaerves  your  hate ; and  yuur  ailectioas  are 


And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high, 

The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy. 

Triumphant  over  wrongs  ana  ire, 

To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a sire : 

Even  the  rough  soldier’s  heart  was  moved; 
Ah  if  behind  some  bier  beloved. 

With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head, 

The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 

And  at  the  Castle’s  battled  verge, 

With  sighs  resign’d  his  honour^  charge. 


XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart, 

And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  agmn 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 

“ O Lenox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 
This  changeling  crowd,  thw  common  fool  7 
Hearist  thou,”  ne  said,  ” the  loud  aedaim, 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name? 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain’d  for  King  James  their  momingnote ; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail’d  the  day, 

When  first  I broke  the  Douglas  sway; 

And  like  acclaim  would  Dougins  greet. 

If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat. 

Who  o’er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign, 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  I 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, S 
And  fickle  as  a changeful  dream ; 

Fantastic  as  a woman’s  mood. 

And  fierce  as  Frenzy’s  fever’d  blood. 

Thou  many-headed  mon8ter-thing,H 
O who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  i 


XXXI. 

” But  soft ! what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed? 

I guess  his  cognizance  afar — 

What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  T — 

*'  He  prays,  mv  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  nound ; 

For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown, — 

Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne^ — 

The  outlawed  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 

Has  summoned  his  rebellious  crewy 
’Tie  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell’s  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  array’d. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  morn,  from  Doune, 

To  break  their  muster  march’d,  and  soon 
Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought; 

But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought, 

Till  for  such  danger  he  provide, 

With  scanty  train  you  will  not  ride.”1T 


XXXII. 

'*  Thou  wam’st  me  I have  done  amiss,— 
I should  have  earlier  look’d  to  this: 

1 lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 

— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
^are  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 

The  best  of  mine  shall  he  thy  meed. 

Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 

We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 
Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight. 

Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a knight: 

And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom’s  laws. 

The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 
Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 

For  their  Chiefs  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco ; fly  !”•“ 
He  turn’d  his  steed,- ‘‘My  li^e,  I hie,— 
Yet,  ere  I cross  this  lily  lawn,  „ 

I fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn. 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spum’d. 

And  to  his  towers  the  King  return’d. 


A «ick  man’i  appetite,  who  doaint  matt  that 
Which  would  increase  hk  evil.  He  iM 
Upon  rout  favour*,  awimt  with  6n*  of  mO'  nj 

And  hewa  down  oakf  with  nishe*.  HaMT*' 

With  every  minute  you  do  chance  a 
And  call  him  noble,  that  wa*  now  four  h*w, 

Him  vile  that  waa  your  ^ Scaoa  l-l 

(MS.—"  On  diatant  cboae  you  will  not  1 
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xxxni. 

Ill  with  King  James’s  mood  that  day, 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay : 

Soon  were  dismiss’d  the  courtly  throng, 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Norless’upon  the  sadden'd  town 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 

The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar,_ 

Ofnimour’d  feuds  and  mountain  war; 

Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 

All  op  in  arms  i— the  Douglas  tcm. 

They  mourn’d  him  pent  within  the  hold 
“Wnere  stout  Earl  William  was  of  old.  • 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid, 

And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 

Or  pointed  to  his  da^er  blade. 

But  jaded  horsemen  from  the  west. 

At  evening  to  the  Castle  press’d; 

And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 
TidiogB  of  fight  on  Katrine’s  shore ; 

At  noon  the  deadly  fray  begun. 

And  lasted  till  the  set  of  sun. 

Thus  9ddy  rumour  shook  the  town, 
Tillcbsed  the  night  her  pennons  brown. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

THX  GUARD  ROOM. 

I. 

Ths  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 
Of  the  dark  city  casts  a sullen  glance, 

RouMg  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance ; 

Summoning  revellers  from  the  la^ng  dance. 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to^is  den ; 

Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder’s  lance, 

•\nd  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen. 

And  yield  his  arowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

Whit  various  scenes  and,  0 1 what  scenes  of  wo. 

Are  witness’d  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  1 
The  fever’d  patient  from  his  pallet  low. 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream ; 

The  ruin’d  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  iail, 

The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 

Trims  her  sick  infant’s  couch,  and  soothes  bia  feeble 
w^. 

II:  . 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 
With  soldier-step  and  wreapon-clang, 

While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 
Rdief  to  weary  sentinel. 

Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr’d,t 
The  sunburns  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 

An^  siruggling  with  the  smoky  air, 

Deaden’d  the  torches’  yellow  glare. 

Id  comfortless  alliance  shone^ 

The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken’d  stone, 

And  snow’d  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war, 

Faces  deform’d  with  oeard  and  scar. 

All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch, 

And  fever’d  with  the  stern  debauch ; 

• Stabbed  by  Janies  U.  in  Stirbiw  CaaUe. 

* |M8.-“’n»rouch  blacken'd  arch  and  caacment  ban’d."] 

5 IM3.— " The  lifiiU  in  strange  alliance  shone 

Beneaih  Ibe  arch  of  blacken’d  *tone.”l 
i The  Boultish  arniiM  coniinted  chiefly  of  the  nobility  anti  ba- 
iwi.  vith  iheir  TtMaia,  who  held  lands  under  them,  for  inilitary 
wrdoa  by  Umntelves  and  their  tenants.  The  patriarchal  influ- 
HKeezerciied  by  the  heads  of  dans  in  the  Highlands  and  Bo^ 
was  of  a diifi^ent  nature,  and  soinetime*  at  variance  with 
KsdsI  prineipfos.  It  flowed  from  tho  Patrla  Polenta*,  exorcised 
W d«  chieftain  as  representing  the  original  father  of  the  whole 
Buse,  sad  was  often  obeyed  in  contnulir.tjon  to  the  feudal  suj^ 
nw.  James  V.  seems  first  to  have  introduced,  in  addition  to  the 
®«tit  furoUbed  from  theee  souroea,  tho  sorrico  of  a small  nura- 
mcrcenaii«,  who  formed  a WMly  guard,  caller!  the  Foot- 
Bsnd.  The  satirical  poet.  Sir  David  LindMiy,  (or  tlw  pernOT  who 
•W*  the  pmiogue  to  hie  play  of  the  " Three  Estaitea,")  has  in- 
*>o*w»d  rinUiy  of  the  Foot-fond,  who.  after  much  swaggenn* 
•pen  the  stage,  is  at  length  put  to  flight  by  the  Fool,  who  terrinea 
™ by  iMant  of  a sheep's  skull  upon  a pole.  I have  rather  cho- 
•jnioeive  them  the  iuuab  features  of  the  mercenary  aoldiers  of 
P«W.  than  of  tUi  ScoiUsh  Thraso.  These  partook  of  tlie 

. VoL,  1.-3  r 


For  the  oak  table’s  massive  board, 

Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored, 

And  beakers  drain’d,  and  cups  o’erthrown, 

Show’d  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flowm. 

Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench ; 

Some  labour’d  still  their  thirst  to  quench  t 
Some,  chill’d  with  watching,  spread  their  handx 
O’er  the  huge  chimney’s  dying  brands. 

While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 

At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 

III. 

These  drew  not  for  their  flelds  the  swordv 
Like  tenants  of  a feudal  lord. 

Nor  own’d  the  patriarchal  claim 
Of  Chieftain  in  their  leader’s  name ; . 

Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved, 

To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved.S 
There  the  Italian’s  clouded  face, 

The  swarthy  Spaniard’s  there  you  trace  i 
The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there. 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air  ; 

The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil, 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer’s  toil ; 

Their  rolls  show’d  French  and  German  naroer 
And  merry  England’s  exiles  camp, 

To  share,  with  lil-conceal’d  disdain,- 
Of  Scotland’s  pay  the  scanty  gain.  , 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train  d to  wield 
The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield ; 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold; 
in  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroll’d ; 

And  now,  by  hojytide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released.- 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 

Fought  ’twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 

Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  mid  their  word^ 
Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords; 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 
Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored, 

Bore  token  of  the  mountairt  sword. 

Though  neighbouring  (o  the  Court  of  Guard, 

Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard  f 
Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke, 

And  savage  oath  by  furv  spoke  !-=MI 
At  length  up  started  John  of  Brent, 

A yeoman  from  the  banka  of  Trent ; 

A stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 

In  peace  a chaser  of  the  deer< 

In  nost  a nardy  mutineer, 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew, 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

Ho  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  fthorf, 

And  marr’d  the  dicer’s  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  “ Renew  the  bowl ! 

And,  while  a merry  catch  I troll. 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear. 

Lake  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear/ 

V. 

soldier’s  BONO. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid  a swinging  loud  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 
bowl, 

ebameter  of  the  Adventurous  CotnpanioDS  of  Frolaaort,  or  the" 

Ccindotticri  of  Italy. . - . .u  i .4. 

One  of  the  best  and  liveliest  traiU  of  such  marnwra  is  Uie  last 
will  of  a leader,  called  Geffrof  Tete  Non,  who  Wiviijx  been 
tllKhtlr  wounded  in  a skirmish,  his  intemperenM  brought  on  a 
morlaf  disease.  When  ho  found  himsvif  dyhif . he  surnmpnod  to 
his  bedside  the  adventurers  whom  be  comiminded,  and  thus  au- 

dressod  them  -. — _ . , a. 

“ Fayre  sirs,  qbod  Oeflray.  I knowe  well  vfl have  alwayes  served; 
and  honoured  me  as  men  ought  to  aefvo  their  soveruwjfe  and  ca- 
pitayne,  and  I shal  bo  the  gladder  if  fe  wyll  agre  to  have  to  vour 
oapitayne  one  that  it  discendod  of  m»  bloode.  Boholde  hero 
Aloyno  Roux,  ray  coayn,  and  Peter  his  broOier,  who  are  men  of 
armes  and  of  my  blode.  I require  Vou  to  make  Ale^  youre  ea- 
pitayne,  and  to  swore  to  hym  faythe.  obeysaujiM,  kjve.  a^ 
alie,  here  in  my  pretence,  nnd  aiao  to  imj  brother  r bowe  be  iti  r 
wyll  that  Aleyne  have  the  toverayne  chaw.  wr.  quod  ihey/ 
wo  are  well  content,  for  ye  hauvo  ryght  well  ^hoMm  'niero  air 
tho  eompanyona  made  them  breko  no  poynt  oflhat  ye  liave  or- 
dayned  and  commaunded.*’-Loiui  BERjnnia’  FroUutrt. 

» lM3.-“  Sad  burden  to  the  rolfon  jest, 

nide  oaths  vent^  by  the  rcet."]’ 
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Thai  there’s  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black- 
jack, 

And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a flagon  of  sack ; 

Yet  whoop,  Bamaby ! off  with  thy  liquor. 

Drink  upsees*  out,  and  a fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 
The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a woman’s  dear  lip. 

Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly, 
And  Apollyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black 
eye ; 

Yet  whoop.  Jack ! kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 

Till  she  bloom  like  a rose,  and  a fig  for  the  vicar  1 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches— and  why  should  he  not? 
For  the  dues  oi  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot ; 
And  ’tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch, 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  Mother 
Church. 

Yet  whoop,  bully-boys!  off  with  your  liquor, 

Sweet  Marjorie’s  the  word,  and  a fig  for  the  vicar  !t 

VI. 

The  warder’s  challenge,  heard  without. 

Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout. 

A soldier  to  the  portal  went,— 

" Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent; 

And,— beat  for  jubilee  the  drum ! 

A maid  and  minstrel  with  him  come.” 

Bertram,  a Fleming,  grt^  and  scarr’d. 

Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 

A harper  wnn  him,  and  in  plaid 
All  muffied  close,  a mountain  maid. 

Who  backward  shrunk  to  ’scape  the  view 
Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 

“ What  news  ?”  they  roar’d:— " I only  know. 
From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe, 

As  wild  and  as  untameablo 

As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dw'cll ; 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost. 

Nor  much  success  can  either  boast.” — 

But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ? such  spoil 
As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toil.t 
Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp; 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  haiq)! 

Get  ihuo  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 

The  leader  of  a juggler  band.”— 5 

VII. 

" No,  comrade ; — no  such  fortune  mine. 

After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line. 

That  aged  hanier  and  the  girl. 

And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl,  i 

. Mar  bade  I should  purvey  them  steed. 

And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 

Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm. 

For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm.”— 

‘‘  Hear  ye  his  boast  7”  cried  John  of  Brent, 

Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 

‘ Shall  he  strike  doe  tK«ide  our  lodge. 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 


To  pay  the  forester  his  fee? 

I’ll  have  iny  share,  howe’er  it  be. 

Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee.’’ 

Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood;!) 

And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  naood. 

Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife, 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife; 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepp’d  wt ween. 

And  dropp’d  at  once  the  tartan  screen 
So,  from  his  morning  cloud  appears 
The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 
The  savage  soldiery  amazed. IT 
As  on  descended  angel  gazed ; 

Even  hardy  Brcn^  abash’d  and  tam’d. 
Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

VIII. 

Boldly  she  spoke,—"  Soldiers,  attend  1 
My  father  was  the  soldier's  friend ; 

Cheer’d  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led. 

And  with  him  in  the  battle  bl^. 

Not  from  the  valiant  or  the  strong. 

Should  exile’s  daughter  suffer  wrong.”— •• 
Answer’d  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 
In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 

"I  shame  me  of  the  part  I play’d: 

And  thou  an  outlaw’s  child,  poor  maid! 

An  outlaw  I by  forest  laws, 

And  merry  N^wood  knows  the  cause. 
Poor  Rose^-^if  Rose  be  living  now,” — tt 
He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 

" Must  bear  such  age,  I think,  as  thou.- 
Hear  ye,  my  mates  ;— I go  to  call 
The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall ; 

There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor; 

.^nd  he  that  stops  my  halberd  o’er, 

To  do  the  maid  injunous  part. 

My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart ! — 
Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough  : 

Ye  all  know  John  de  Brent.  Enough.” 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  a gallant  young,— 

(Of  Tullihardine’s  house  he  sprung,) 

Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light, 

-And,  though  by  courtesy  controfl’d. 
Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 

The  high-born  maiden  ill  could  brook 
The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 
And  dauntless  eye ;— and  yet,  in  sooth. 
Young  Lewis  was  a generous  youth  : 

But  Ellen’s  lovely  face  and  mien. 

Ill-suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 
.And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  range. 
‘‘Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid! 
Come  ye  to  seek  a champion’s  aid. 

On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 


* Bacchannlmn  inteoection,  Immiwed  Trom  the  Dutch. 

’ ["  The  fn.>atc«t  bletnwh  in  the  poem,  n the  ribaldrr  and  dull 
vnlinirity  which  i«  put  into  the  mmilhi  of  the  mldicrr  in  the 
jnianl-ruom.  Mr.  8rott  hu  condeecended  to  Mrrite  a ion(  for 
them,  wfiich  will  be  reed  with  (uiin,  we  aro  penmoded,  even  by 
his  warmeet  ndmimra ; and  tu«  whole  cenius.  imd  even  hie  power 
of  vpraification,  seeinf  to  deaert  him  when  ho  altnmpU  to  rotieet 
their  oonvematjon  Hera  in  nome  of  the  ituff  which  nu  dropped, 
in  this  inaunpidoui  attempt,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  ftrst  po- 
eta  of  hia  axe  or  ouuntry,*'  die.  drc.— Jkfprey.] 
t The  MS  roadn  alter  thin 

" Got  thoe  an  ape,  and  then  at  once 
Thou  maynt  ronounco  the  wnnicr'n  lance. 

And  irwiio  throuch  Ininiuffli  and  thruudli  land. 

The  leader  of  a jufitler  Imnd."] 
i The  joncleura.  or  iuirxlcm.  an  we  learn  from  the  elnliorate 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Stnilt.  on  the  npt^  and  paitimoa  of  the 
people  of  Enirland,  uned  to  call  in  the  aid  of  variout  asaiitanta, 
to  render  th^  performancea  an  captivating  an  pomible.  'rhe 
tiee  maidnn  iran  a neoeanary  attendant  Her  duty  wan  tumblini: 
and  dandne  { and  therefore  the  Anxio-Sason  veniun  of  Saint 
Mark’n  Goapel  ntaten  Herodian  to  have  vaulted  or  tumbled  be- 
fiira  Kint  Herod.  In  Scotland,  thnne  poor  creaturci  teem,  even 
at  a late  period,  to  hare  been  bondnwomen  to  their  mantern.  an 
appean  from  a eaae  reported  by  Pountainball.  “ Reid  the  moun- 
tehank  purauea  Scot  of  Harden  and  hin  lady,  for  atealinj  away 
nrom  him  a little  ttrl.  called  the  tnmblinf-laane.  that  dancM  uixmi 
bin  ftare  i and  he  claimed  damaaea,  and  produced  a contract, 
wlwreby  he  boofht  her  hum  harmothar  for  aot.  Scott.  Butwebive 
no  ilavei  in  Scotland,  ind  mother*  cannot  tell  tlieir  bairey  ; and 


phyniriann  attented,  the  emplnymmi  of  tumhlin;  would  kfll  ktr  i 
and  her  jointn  were  now  frown  atilT,  and  nhe  declined  to  ittnm ; 
theiirh  she  wan  at  leant  a 'prantice,  and  so  could  not  tun  away 
from  her  innnter : yet  norac  rated  Motea’a  law,  that  if  a 
shelter  himneir  with  thee,  arainat  hit  manter's  cruelty,  thou  rbalt 
surely  nut  deliver  him  up.  The  Lords,  renUtn/e  eancetteric.  at- 
noilzierl  Harden,  on  the  27th  of  January,  (H87.)”— FoeWTADf- 
HAt.i.'s  DeciMiont,  vol.  I.  p.  43®.* 

Tlie  faceUoun  (malitiea  of  the  ape  noon  rendered  him  an  accept- 
able  addition  to  the  ntrollinf  baud  of  Uie  jonfieur.  Ben  Jpwwn. 
in  hi*  nplenetic  introduction  to  the  comedy  of  " BarthowTOW 
Fair,"  in  nt  paini  to  inform  the  audience  "that  be  Im  news 
sword  and  buckler  man  in  hin  Fair,  nor  a iuffler,  with  a ww- 
educated  ape,  to  come  over  the  chaine  for  the  Kinc  of  Eyla^ 
and  back  ofain  for  the  prince,  and  sh  aUll  no  hia  baanches  tor 
the  Pope  and  the  Kinf  of  Simtno." 

• IMS.— "Bertram  violence wiUiat»iod."J 

II  IMS.—"  While  the  rude  soldiery,  amaxod." 

I M.8.— “ .Should  Ellon  Douflaa  suffer  wmof.”I 
**  IMS.—"  • My  Rone,*— be  wiped  hin  iron  eye  and  brow,— 

‘ Poor  Rose,— if  Roec  be  Hvin*  dow,"I 

• Thoofh  lew  to  itiT  purpow,  T oinnot  hefo  nolleinf  a UiiuneWni***^ 
p^inc  ■noOwr  a(  ihU  Mr.  RekPa  altmiluita,  which  ooennwd  <t®f»|t 
It  *1  Deal  for  Catholic  prowlyUnnK  and  In  U>M  by  tVamalohall,  wllhaiy 
IWb  irony  " Jamiaty  ITUi,  RaU  Uw  mogawbaok  li 

Hopinh  cimrch,  and  om  of  hw  blackamoraa  van  ptrwwdnd  to  aeotpt  ci  oaptM 
from  the  PriwU,  and  la  tam  ChrwClan  papiw ; wWeb  waj  a 

phy  ! he  wa»  ealM  Jamw,  aflw  ihn  kinf  aol  cbaoenllnr,  and  l"  AP** 
Jamna."-IWd.  p.  m 
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Doei  thir  quest  a knight  require, 

I Or  may  the  renture  suit  a squire  7” — 

Her  dark  eye  flash’d ; — she  paused  and  sigh’d, — 
**0  vbat  have  I to  do  with  pride  !— 

— Througfa  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 
A sufH>liani  for  a father’s  lif& 

1 crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a rin«, 

The  royal  pledge  of  nnteful  claims, 

Gtreoby  the  Monarch  to  Pitz-James.”* 

X. 

The  sipet'ring  young  Lewis  took, 

^ith  0^  resp^t  and  alter’d  look ; 

.And  said, — ” This  ring  our  duties  own ; 

.And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
la  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd, 

I.ady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail’d. 

Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 

The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 

Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ; 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 

Permit  I marshal  you  the  way." 

But  ere  she  follow’d  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race, 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
.Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 

The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 

Bat  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 

On  the  reluctant  maiden’s  hold 
Forced  bluntly  back  the  proffer’d  gold ; — 
“Fomve  a haughty  Rn^ish  heart. 

And  0 forget  its  ruder  part ! 

The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share,t 
Which  in  ray  barret-cap  I’ll  bear. 

Perchance,  m jeopardy  of  war, 

Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 

With  thanks, — ’twas  all  she  could,— the  maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 


XI. 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
j^Ian  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent : — 

"My  lady  safe,  O let  your  grace 
Give  rne  to  see  my  master’s  face ! 

His  minstrel  I, — to  share  his  doom 
Round  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

^th  in  descent,  since  flrst  my  sires 
Waked  for  his  noble  bouse  their  lyres. 

Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 
prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 

^h  the  Chiefs  birth  begins  our  care ; 
w harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir, 
mch  the  youth  tales  of  fight,  and  grace 
earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ; 

In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep. 

We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep, 
Nw  leave  him  tUl  we  pour  our  verse,— 
Adoleful  tribute ! — o’er  his  hearse. 

^en  let  me  share  hia  captive  lot ; 

It II  my  right — deny  it  not !" — 

^ultle  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 

We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent  j 
^or  wot  we  how  a name — a word — 
«»kM  clansmen  vassals  to  a lord : 
r et  bnd  my  noble  landlord’s  part, — 
^Weas  the  house  of  Beaudeaertl 
And,  but  I loved  to  drive  the  deer, 

1 ^dc  the  labouring  steer, 

I had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 

good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me ; 

Iny  Lord  and  Chieftain  shall  thou  see.” 


^m  a rusted  iron  hook, 

A bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
^hted  a torch,  and  Allan  1^ 
i arough  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 


Portals  they  pass’d,  where,  deep  within. 

Spoke  prisoner’s  moan,  and  fetters’  din ; 
Through  rugged  vaults,?  where,  loosely  stor’d, 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman’s  sword, 
And  many  a hideous  engine  g^m, 

For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing*  limb, 

By  artists  form’d,  who  deem’d  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a name. 

They  halted  at  a low  brow’d  porch. 

And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 

While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roll’d, 

And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 

They  enter’d  ’twas  n prison-room 
Of  stem  security  and  gloom, 

Yet  not  a dungconj  for  the  day 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 

And  rude  and  antiuue  garniture 
Deck’d  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor  ;ll 
Such  as  the  nigged  days  of  old 
Deem’d  fit  for  captive  noble’s  hold. 

" Here,"  said  De  Brent,  " thou  mayst  remain^ 
Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell, 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well." 

Retiring  then  the  bolt  he  drew, 

And  the  lock’s  murmurs  growl’d  anew. 

Roused  at  the  sound,  from  lowly  bi^ 

A captive  feebly  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering  Minstrel  look’d,  and  knew— 
Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan- Alpine  fought. 
They,  erring,  deem’d  the  Chief  nc  sought. 

XIII. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 

Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 

Amid  the  breakers  lies  astrand,— 

So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu ! 

And  oft  his  fever’d  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  wlicn  her  sides 
Lie  rooking  in  the  advancing  tides. 

That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  beat, 

Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  scat ; — 

O ! how  unlike  her  course  at  sea 
Or  hia  free  step  on  hill  and  lea  !— 

Soon  ns  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 

— ‘‘What  of  ihy  lady 7— of  iny  clan  7— 

My  mother  7 — Douglas  7— tell  me  all  7 
Have  they  been  ruin’d  in  my  fall  7 
Ah,  yes ! or  wherefore  art  thou  here ! 

Yet  speak, — speak  boldly. — do  not  fear."- 
(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew. 

Was  chokra  with  grief  and  terror  too.!— 

"Who  fought— who  fled 7— Old  man,  be  brief; — 
Some  might— for  they  had  lost  their  Chief. 

Who  basdy  live  7— who  bravely  died  7" — 

"O,  calm  thee,  Chief  1"  the  Minstrel  cried, 

" Ellen  is  safe — " For  that  thank  Heaven  1" — 
" And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given  ;— 

The  Lady  Margaret  loo  is  well, 

And,  for  thy  clan,— on  field  or  fell, 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told, ft 
(X  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent, 

Though  many  a goodly  bough  is  rent." 

XIV. 

The  Chieftain  rear’d  his  form  on  high. 

And  fever’s  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 

But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Checker’d  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 

— “ Hark,  Minstrel ! I have  heard  thee  play, 

With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day. 

In  yon  lone  isle, . . . again  where  ne’er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear ! . . . 

•lliat  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high, 

O’er  Dcrraid  8 race  our  victory.— 


t liin  Momudi  to  Jatma  Pitz  iamai. 

IMB.—  lilken  pane  ihall  ierve  for  me, 
ttwa  barret-cap  •biHfleo."] 

“Thou  mayst  remain 


1 


And  then,  rotirins,  bolt  and  chain. 
And  nuty  bar,  he  drew  a«ain. 

Rouied  at  the  sound,"  Ac.} 

**  [MS.—'*  O I how  unliko  hor  course  on  main  I 
Or  h^  free  step  on  hill  and  plain  t") 
rr  (MS.—'*  Shall  never  harp  of  minatrel  tell. 

Of  combat  ibu^  ao  ficret  and  well."] 
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•Strike  it  !* — and, then,  (for  well  thou  const,) 
Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced, 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight. 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might 

IMI  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears ! 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  vanish  then, 

For  the  fair  field  of  fighting  men, 

And  my  free  sbirit  burst  away. 

As  if  it  soar’d  from  battle-fray.’’ 

The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey’d,— 

Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 
He  witness’d  from  the  mountaitrs  height. 

With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night, t 
Awaken’d  the  full  power  of  song. 

And  bore  him  in  career  along;— 

As  shallop  launch’d  on  river’s  tide, 

That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 

But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream. 

Drives  downward  swift  as  lightning’s  beam. 

XV. 

BATTLE  OF  BEAl’  AN  OUINE.t 

’The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 

Fof  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray— 

Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land. 

So  lone  a lake,  so  sweet  a strand  !— 

There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern. 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 

Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 

The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud, 

The  springing  trout  lies  still. 

So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder-cloud. 

That  swathes,  as  with  a purple  shroud, 
Benledi’s  distant  hill. 

^8  it  the  thunder’s  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 

Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 
The  warrior's  measured  tread  7 
Is  it  the  lightning’s  quivering  glance 
That  on  the  thicket  streams, 

Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun’s  retiring  beams  7 
r— I see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 

I see  the  Morals  silver  star, 

Waye  o’er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war. 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far ! 

To  hero  bound  for  battle-strife, 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 

• Thw  are  lovenil  instance*,  at  least  in  tradition,  of  person* 
so  much  aUached  to  particular  tunc*,  as  tu  require  to  hear  them 
PJ  deathbed.  Such  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  hy  the  late 
nlr.  nKidel  of  Glenriddel.  in  his  collection  of  Border  tunes,  re- 
■peciina  an  air  tailed  the  " Dandlin*  of  the  Bairns."  for  which  a 
certain  Gallovidian  lain!  is  said  to  have  evinced  this  atrone  mark 
ofpartjnlitjr.  It  is  popularly  told  of  a famous  frot^iqoter,  that  he 
composed  the  tune  known  by  tiie  name  of  Maepherson’s  Bant 
while  under  sentence  of  death,  and  played  it  at  the  irallowt-treo 
pome  spinted  words  have  lieen  adapted  to  it  by  Bum*.  A simi- 
Jar  story  is  rec^iunted  of  a Welsh  bard,  who  composed  and  played 
on  lus  death  bed  the  air  called  DaJ^ddtj  aarregtf  Wm.  But  the 
imwl  cunow  ex^ple  is  civpn  by  Brantome.  ofa  maid  of  honour 
at  the  court  of  Franco,  entitleii,  Mademoiselle  do  LimeuiL  “ Du- 
rant sa  maladie,  dont  ello  tresimssa,  jamaia  olle  no  o-ssa,  nin* 
l^kjoura ; <»r  elle  cstoit  fort  arande  parleuse,  brocardeuse, 

tres-bello  avoo  cola.  Quand 
venue,  elle  6i  venir  a aoy  son  valet,  (ainai 
iL*  chacune  un.)  qui  s'anpelloii  iulien. 

et  acavoit  tres  bien Jouer  du  violon.  JulionV  luy  dil  elle,*'  prone* 
vc^re  yiolon,  et  sonnez  moy  townurs  jusquea  a co  quo  me  voyc* 
^orte  (car  je  ip’y  «i  vais)  fa  dcfaiie  dcs  Suisaea,  et  le  mieux  we 
vous  pourre*.  et  quand  voua  ^re*  sur  le  mot.  • Tout  est  'joniiu.’ 

f?'*’  ^ pitcusOTcnt  que  vous 
pouiTftA,  Oft  c|ul  nt  I autro,  oi  elift-mftgmo  luy  aidoit  do  la  vutx  ct 
^and  CO  wnt  tout  est  per*,*  elle  lo  r^itor*  par  deux  folsYrt  *e 

Twt  ost  perdu  i ce  coup,  et  i bon  esaeot ct  ainsi  rn^da 
* « et  plaisantjs.  Je  Uens  ee  conte  de  deui 

compwneft,  dicnoa  de  foi,  gui  virent  jouor  co  myttero.*'— 
nl.  607.  The  tune  to  which  this  fair  lady 
SWh^s  ^t  «MnP"»d  pa  the  defeat  of  the 

Msk  bur^  IS  quotetl  by  Panurre.  in  Ra- 

'fn'hitin*  the  jaifOd  of  the 
vvhioh  ia  a mixture  of  French  and  German  i 
' Tout  eat  v«lo(« 

La  Tintelore, 

Tout  est  verlore.  bi  Got  l” 


’Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 

One  glance  at  their  array  ! 

XVI. 

‘ Their  light-arm’d  archers  far  and  near 
Survey^  the  tangled  ground, 

Their  centre  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A twilight  forest  frownM, 

Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stem  battalia  crown’d. 

No^ cymbal  clash’d,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum ; 

Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour’s  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 

There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shakt 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad ; 

Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem’d  to  quake, 

That  shadow’d  o’er  their  road. 

Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 

Nor  spy  a trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirrd  the  roe ; 

Th^e  host  moves,  like  a deep-sea  wave, 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  priae  to  brave. 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 

The  lake  is  pass’d,  and  now  they  gain 
A narrow  and  a broken  plain, 

Before  the  Trosach’s  rugged  jaws ; 

And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
jybile.  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen, 

Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

..  . xvn. 

At  pnee  there  rose  so  wild  a yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 

As  all  the  flends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 

Had  peal’d  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 

Forth  fr(^  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 

Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear : 
life ! for  life ! their  plight  they  ply— 

And  shnek,  and  shout,  ana  battle-cry, 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 

And  broadswords  flashing  to  tne  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 

Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race. 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 

Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase^ 

How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 

^ The  spearmen’s  twilight  wood  7 — 

* Down,  down,’  cried  Afar,  ‘ your  lances  down! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe !’ 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest’s  frown, 

That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 
At  once  lay  leveli’d  low ; 

♦ [The  M8.  has  not  this  Hdc.1 

I A sUrmish  actually  took  piaro  nt  a pass  tboi  calW  * 
Trosanhs,  Md  closed  with  (be  remarkable  inrideiil  roeot»n*o» 
u was  groatiy  posterior  in  lUte  to  the  rei*n  of  Jana* 

..  *?••*  rouffhly-woodcd  Island,*  tlia  country  people  secijtsd 

their  wiv(»  and  children,  and  their  most  »’aiuable  elF*ct*.  Iw 
the  nipaaty  01  CromwoH's  soldiers,  durini;  their  inrood  iiiMi  usi 
country,  in  the  time  of  llie  republic.  Thi^  invaders,  not  rsotc- 
nnjr  to  ascend  by  the  ladders,  aloof  the  side  of  the  lake,  loos* 
more  circuitous  road,  throuyh  the  heart  of  the  'rroetchi,  Uieiwut 
path  at  that  time,  which  penel  rates  ihe  wiWenF*! 
about  luir  way  between  Binean  and  lha  lake,  by  a tract  ealw 
Yca-chilleach,  or  the  Old  White’s  Bof. 

In  one  of  the  defiles  of  this  by-road,  the  men  of  the  ftWW 
at  that  time  hun*  upon  the  rear  of  the  invadin*  enemy,  snd  w* 
one  of  Cromwell’s  men,  whoso  xravo  marks  the  scene  of  sQtw)' 
and  fives  name  lo  that  (lass.r  |n  rovenire  of  this  iniull  U»* 
dieri  resply^  to  plunder  iho  island,  to  violate  the  womco.  *w 
pul  the  children  to  death.  W'iih  this  lirutal  inleniiou,  rf  f 
partT,  more  expert  than  Iho  rest,  swam  toward*  the  islsoo,  J® 
fetch  the  host  to  his  comrades,  which  bad  carried  the  womea  » 
thetr  asylum,  and  lay  moored  m one  of  thn  croeks.  Hi* 
nions  stood  on  the  shore  of  ibe  mainland,  in  full  view  of  s“  ^ 
wo*  to  1^,  wailinf  anxiously  for  his  return  with  tlie 
just  as  the  swimmer  had  fot  lo  tho  nearest  point  of  the 
and  was  i»iof  hold  of  a ulack  ro^,  to  fel  on  shore,  a browj 
who  stood  on  tbo  very  point  where  he  meant  to  w°d. 
matchinc  a das  ser  from  below  her  apron,  wiUi  one  stroke 
ns  head  from  the  b^y.  Hit  party  soeinf  this  diis*tet/*^'?L, 
qutshinf  all  friture  hope  of  resenfe  or  conquest,  rotde 
of  thoir  way  out  of  thou  perilous  situaiioa.  This  arosroo 
franchon  bvos  at  Bridfo  oflXirk,  who.  besid«  oOien,  atw* 
anecdote. *’---l^cA  qf  the  Scenery  near 
Woe,  p.  so.  I have  only  to  auid  to  this  account,  thsl  the 
name  was  Helen  Stuart 

• Tbatatihssawsniextrtmhyof  Loch  Kstttos,  to  of W 
UzL 

t BctUach  an  duiat. 
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And  cloself  ehotildering  nidc  to  oide, 

Tbe  bristiins  ranks  the  onset  bide. — • 

'We’ll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 

As  their  Tinchclt  cows  the  came ! 

Th^  come  as  fleet  os  forest  owr, 

We’ll  drive  them  back  as  lame.'— 

XVIII. 

“ Bearing  before  them,  in  their  coarse. 

Hie  relics  of  the  archer  force. 

Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 

Ei^t  onward  did  Clan- Alpine  come. 

Above  tbe  tid^  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 

And  with  tne  ocean’s  mighty  swing. 

When  heaving  to  the  temt>cst’s  wing. 

They  hurl’d  them  on  the  foe. 

I heard  the  lance’s  shivering  crash. 

As  when  the  whirlwdnd  rends  the  ash ; 

I heard  the  broadswonl’s  deadly  clang, 

.\stf  a hundred  anvils  rang  ! 

But  Moray  wheel’d  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine’s  flank, 

— ' My  banner-man  advance ! 

I see,’  he  cried,  * their  column  shake. — 

Now,  gallants  ! for  vour  ladies’  sake, 

Upon  them  w'ith  the  lance  !’— 

The  horsemen  dash’d  among  the  rout, 

As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 

'Hieir  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  arc  out. 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 

Clan- Alpine’ 8 best  are  backward  borne— 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  1 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-bom 
Were  worth  a thousand  men. 

And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  feart 
The  battle’s  tide  was  pour’d  ; 

Vanish’d  the  Saxon’s  struggling  spear, 

Vanish’d  the  mountain  sword. 

As  Bracklinn’s  chasm,  so  black  and  steep. 
Receives  her  roaring  linn, 

As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 

So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle’s  mingled  mass; 

None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 

Save  those  who  ne’er  shall  flght  again. 

u XIX. 

Now  westward  rolls  the  battle’s  din. 

That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 

—Minstrel,  away ! the  work  of  fute§ 

I»  bearing  on ; its  issue  wait, 

Where  the  rude  Trosach’s  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine’s  lake  and  isle. — 

Grsv  Benvenue  I soon  repass’d, 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 

The  sun  is  set ; — the  clouds  are  met, 

The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 
An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given  ; 

Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o’er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 

1 hcMcd  not  the  eddying  surge, 

Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosaen’s  gorge. 

Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound, 

Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground, 
spoke  the  stern  and  desperate  strife 
Thu  parts  not  but  with  parting  lift.ll 
^ming,  to  ininsirel-ear,^  to  toll^ 

The  dirge  of  many  a passing  soul. 

Nearer  it  comes — the  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen. 

But  not  in  mingled  tide ; 

The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 
And  overhang  its  side ; 

* ni»  Mfl.  hu  Dot  thi<  coapiot.  1 

wd«  of  (pnitimen,  who.  by  mimMimlinf  a meat  •pace,  am 
naiTOwing.  brought  immemie  qiiantilieaordeer  lo*etW, 
made  deapenite  eHorta  to  break  throuirh  the  Tinchcl. 
1 IMS.—**  jtnd  reihient  down  Uie  darknoine  pau 
The  batUe't  tide  wan  pour’d ; 

There  toil’d  the  •peamian’*  itnigglinf  apear 
a lUB  ..  There  rajied  the  mouiiUun  «wofd.”J 
Awayi  away!  Uw  work  offttei”] 


While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  dark’ning  cloud  of  Saxon  spears.** 

At  weary  bay  each  shatter’d  band, 

^eing  their  foemen,  sternly  stand ; 

Tlieir  banners  stream  like  tatter’d  sail. 

That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale. 

And  broken  arms  and  disarray  > 

Mark’d  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

“ Viewing  the  mountain’s  ridge  askance^ 

The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance. 

Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lance, 

And  cried—'  Behold  yon  isle  I— 

See  none  are  left  to  guard, its  strand. 

But  women  weak  that  wring  the  hand : 

'Tis  there  of  yore  the  roblier  band 
Their  booty  wont  to  pile ; — 

My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 

To  him  will  swim  a bow-shot  o’er. 

And  loose  a shallop  from  the  shore. 

Lightly  we’ll  tame  the  war-wolf  then. 

Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood  and  den.’ 

Forth  from  the  ranks  a spearman  sprung, 

On  earth  his  casc^ue  and  corslet  rung, 

He  plung’d  him  in  the  wave 
All  saw  the  deed— the  purpose  knew, 

And  tdT  their  clamours  Benvenuo 
A mingled  echo  gave ; 

The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer 
The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear, 

And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 

’Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 

Pour’d  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven ; 

A whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine  s breast. 

Her  billows  rear’d  their  snowy  crest.. 

Well  for  the  swimmer  swell’d  they  high. 

To  mar  the  Highland  marksman’s  eye; 

For  round  him  shower’d,  ’mid  rain  and  hail, 

The  vengeful  arrows  of  tne  Gael. — 

In  vain. — He  nears  the  isle — and  lo ! 

His  hand  is  on  a shallop’s  bow. 

-Just  then  a flash  of  lightning  came, 

It  tinged  the  waves  anu  straria  with  flame;— tt 
I mark’d  Duncraggan’s  widow’d  dame, 

Behind  an  oak  I saw  her  stand, 

A naked  dirk  gleam’d  in  her  hand 
It  darken’d,— but  amid  the  moan 
Of  waves  I heard  a dying  groan 
Another  flash  ! -the  .six-arman  floats 
A weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 

And  the  stern  Matron  o’er  hiin  stood, 

Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

‘“Revenge!  revenge!’  the  Saxons  cried, 

The  Gaels’  exulting  shout  replied. 

Despite  the  elemental  rage, 

Again  ihev  hurried  to  engage ; 

But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight, 

Bloody  wiilf  stMirring  came  a knight, 

Sprung  from  liis  horse,  and,  from  a crag, 

Waved  ’twxt  the  hosts  a milk-w'hite  flag. 

Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a truce-note  high  and  wide. 

While,  in  the  Monarch’s  name,  afar 
A herald’s  voice  forbade  the  war, 

For  Bothwcll’s  lord,  and  FLiderick  bold, 

Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold.” 

— But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand, 

The  harp  escaped  the  Minstrel’s  hand  ! — 

Oft  had  he  stolen  a glance,  to  spy 
How  Roderick  brook’d  hi.s  minstrelsy : 

At  first,  the  (Chieftain,  lothe  chime. 

With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time  ; 

That  motion  ceased.— yet  feeling  strong 
Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song;** 

B I the  lovolinoM  in  ck?»th 

Tliat  parUnot  quite  with  pviiiiB  breath. ’’-BYRO.q’sOtaour.l 
IMrt.— “ And  •eem'd,  to  mitutml  onr,  to  lull 
Tlie  partiiif  dir«o  of  many  a »oul.”l 
••  IMS.— " While  by  the  darken’d  lake  below. 

File  nut  the  <pcamitiD  of  tlie  foe.’’] 
tt  H’he  MS.  read* . ..  „ 

“ It  tinted  tiie  ImaU  and  lake  with  name." 

The  eight  closing  lines  of  the  stanza  are  interiwlated  on  a slip 
of  paper.  I 

n (ms.— “ Glow’d  in  his  look,  as  swell’d  the  son*.  ] 
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At  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 
The  niinstrel  melody  con  hear ; 

His  face  grows  sharp — his  hands  are  clench'd, 
As  if  some  pang  his  heart-strings  wrench’d  j 
Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye* 

Is  sternly  fixed  on  vacancy; 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanleas,  drew 
His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu  I— t 
Old  Allan-oane  look’d  on  ^hast, 

While  mm  and  still  his  spint  pass’d  ; 

But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 

He  pour’d  his  wailing  o’er  the  dead. 

XXII. 

LAMENT. 

"And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid,t 
Thy  foeman’s  dread,  thv  pconle’s  aid, 
Breadalbane’s  boast,  Cian-AIpinc’s  shade ! 

For  thee  shall  none  a reouiem  say?  ^ 

— For  thee,— who  loved  the  minstrel’s  lay. 

For  thee,  of  Bothwell’s  house  the  stay, 

The  shelter  of  her  exded  linc,9 
E’en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 

I’ll  wail  for  Alpine’s  honour'd  Pine  1 

What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 

What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill ! 

What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill, 

When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done, 

Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won, 

Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun ! 

There  breathes  not  clansman  of  thy  line,  • 

But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine.— 

O wo  for  Alpine’s  honour’d  Pine ! 

" Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage  !— 

The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 

The  prison’d  eagle  dies  for  rage. 

Brave  spirit^  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 

And,  when  its  notes  awake  again, 

Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain, 

Shall  with  ray  harp  her  voice  combine, 

And  mix  her  wo  and  tears  with  mine. 

To  wail  Clan-Alpine’s  honour’d  Pino.’’ 

XXIII. 

Ellen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 

Remain’d  in  lordly  bower  apart, 

Where  play’d,  with  many-coloured  gleams, 
Through  stoned  pane  the  rising  beams. 

In  vain  on  raided  roof  they  fall, 

And  lighten’d  up  a tapestried  wall. 

And  for  her  use  a menial  train 
A rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 

The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay, II 
Scarce  drew  one  curiou.<»  glance  astray ; 

Or,  if  she  look’d,  * twas  hut  to  say, 

With  better  omen  dawn’d  the  day 
In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 
The  dun-deer's  hide  for  canopy  : 

Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 

While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side, 

Her  station  claim’d  with  jealous  pnde, 

And  I>ougla.<»,  bent  on  woodland  game,^ 

Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Graeme, 

Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 

The  wandering  of  his  thoughts  betray’d. — 

Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known, 

Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they’re  gone. 

But  sudden,  she  lifts  her  head  I 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread. 

What  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  wpful  hour ! 

Twaa  from  a turret  that  o’erliung 
Her  latticed  bower,  tlie  straiu  was  sung. 

* (M9.  ••  hi»  j j ej-e.’-J 

* 1“  Rob  Roy,  while  on  hii  lienUibcd,  learned  that  s person, 
with  whiMn  he  wa*  at  enmity.  proiKiwil  to  vinit  him.  ‘ Raiiie  mo 
fitm  ray  bed,'  said  (he  invalid ; ‘ tiiruw  iny  ;>IuhI  luuund  me,  and 
brins  im  my  r.laymora.  dirli,  and  pistol*,  i(  shall  never  be  aaid 
mt  a toeman  «a  w Rob  Roy  MacGroa«>r  dofenceleus  and  unarmed.  ’ 

Kieman.  cunjoctared  to  be  ono  of  the  .MacLarens  before  and 
"u^ntioned,  entered  and  t>aid  his  compliinenL*.  inuuiring 
alw  UMi  hvalth  of  his  lumidaLle  iiei^hlKiur.  Rol>  Roy  main- 
tained a cold  bauthty  civility  durinc  their  abort  conference  j and 
to  toon  m he  had  letl  the  bou*H,  * Now/  lie  said,  ’ all  w over— let 
he  piper  play,  lid  til  mi  lulidh,'  [we  return  no  more,)  and  be  it 
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LAT  OF  THE  1MPB180RBD  BUMTBMAN. 

" My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 

My  idle  greyhound  loaths  his  food, 

My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall 
And  I am  sick  of  captive  thrall. 

I wish  I were  as  I have  been. 

Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green, 

With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  fiee, 

For  that’s  the  life  b meet  for  me.** 

I hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time, 

From  yori  dulitt  steeple’s  drowsy  clume, 

Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 

Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 

The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring,tt 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  nng ; 

These  towers,  although  a kings  they  be, 
Have  not  a hall  of  joy  for  me.  M 

" No  more  at  dawning  mom  I rise, 

And  sun  myself  in  Ellen’s  eyes, 

Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 

And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 

A blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 

And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 

While  ned  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 

That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me !’’ 

XXV. 

’The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said, 

The  lisi’oer  had  not  turn’d  her  bead, 

It  trickled  still  the  starting  tear, 

When  light  a footstep  struck  her  ear, 

And  Snuwdoun's  graceful  Knight  was  near. 
She  turn’d  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  hia  strain. 

"O  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James  I"  she  said; 
" How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt” " O say  not  so ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas ! the  boon  to  give, 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live ; 

I can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scotlantfs  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 

No  tyrant  he,  though  ure  and  pride 
May  lay  his  better  mood  aside. 

Come,  Ellen,  come ! — 'tis  more  than  dme, 

He  holds  hb  ctJijyrl  at  morning  prime.” 

With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 

Ak  to  a brotfi^s  arm  she  clung. 

Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 

.Ind  s^ntly  whisper’d  hope  and  cheer; 

Her  laltermu  half  led,  half  staid, 
Through  gallery  fair  am!  high  arcade, 

Till,  at  his  touch,  ir.s  wing.s  of  pride 
A iwrtal  arch  unfohb'd  wide. 

XXVI. 

Within  ’twas  brilliant  ail  and  light,llll 
A thronrang  .scene  of  figures  bright ; 

It  glow’d  on  Ellen’s  dazzled  sight, 

As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 

And  from  their  tissue^  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 

Still  by  Fitz- James  her  footing  staid  ; 

A few  faint  steps  she  forward  made,. 

Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raiseo, 

And  fearful  round  the  presence  gaz^ ; 

For  him  she  sought,  who  own’d  thb  state, i* 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fatcl— 
She  gazed  on  many  a princely  port. 

Might  well  have  ruled  a royal  court; 

said  to  have  oipircd  befuro  the  dirw  was  ilnivbed. 
tion  to  Rob  Roy.  Warerley  Snot,  voL  ii.  p.  9- 1 . 

I (M.S  ‘ And  art  thou  rone,’  the  MiosUvi  said.") 

§ [.VI.'J.— ■’  Th«  mifhtivat  of  a mighty  line."! 

I [Mri.— " The  baniuct  jay,  the  duunber's  pnde. 

Bcarro  drew  one  cuhoiu  sloDOS  udde."; 

tr  [MS. “ earnest  on  his  fame.") 

*•  (Mf*. “ was  meant  for  me.’’) 

♦ t FVMn  darken’d  steeple’s."] 

It  [Mrt.— **  The  lively  lark  my  matins  runs. 

The  sable  rook  my  vespers  suns."] 

[MR.— " Have  not  a hall  should  haihour  inO-'T 
M [MS.— “ Within  ’twas  brilUant  all  and  brlj^L 
The  vision  flo'v’d  on  Ellen’s  sii^l.^') 

(MS.— “For  him  who  own’d  this  royal  state. "1 
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On  nuny  a epiendid  wrb  she  gazed, — 

Tben  fum’d  bewilder  d and  amazed, 

For  all  stood  bare ; and«  in  the  room, 

Fita-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 

To  him  each  lady’s  look  was  lent : 

On  him  each  courtier’s  eye  was  bent; 

Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen. 

He  stood  in  simple  Lincoln  green, 

Thecenire  of  the  glittering  nng,— 

And  Snowdoun’s  Knight  is  Scotland  s King  1* 

XXVII. 

wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast. 

Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 

Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  atay.t 
And  at  the  Monarch’s  feet  she  lay; 

No  word  her  choking  voice  comtnands,— 

She  abow’d  the  ring — she  clasp’d  her  hands, 

0!  not  a moment  could  he  brook, 

T^eenerous  prince,  that  supoliant  look  I 
Gently  be  raised  her,— and,  the  while. 

Check’d  with  a glance  the  circle’s  smile  ; 

Graceftil,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss’d, 

•4nd  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss’d 
“Yea,  Fair;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-Jamet 
fealtr  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  thy  woes,^  thy  wishes,  bring ; 

He  will  redeem  bis  signet  ring. 

.Ask  naught  for  Douglas ;— yester  ^en, 

Hia  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven : 

Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue, 

I,  from  his  rebel  kinsman,  wrong. 

• Tiii  (Eieowy  will  probabir  ratnind  the  rewdw  of  the  boautl* 

M inUu  Ule  of  JT  Bonditcanl.  Yot  the  inridpnt  ii  not  Itor- 
wnifiian  lhat  elaaant  atnrr,  bat  from  8colti*h  tradition.  Jiu^ 

V , fi  »hni  we  are  trewtinf  a wu  a monarch  who*e  iriKid  and 
■wtaa  mt—tinwf  oftMi  ruodervd  hit  mniantto  freakt  vonial,  if 
nticmetdilo,  rioce,  frum  hit  anxiout  attention  to  tlR>  inlorctU 
/ih  imm  and  moat  oppremed  clatt  of  hit  tubjeett,  he  wat,  at 
wkaftMM). jxipahirir  temted  the  Klngqf  Uu  Conimon*.  F« 
it  pwpoae  of  aeenx  Uint  jutiicf!  waa  ncfularly  admiiiituitd, 
«i  ttSHmlr  from  the  leM  juttiflahle  motive  of  calinntry  he 
■liloiiBTme  the  vidnaac  oTH*  tpvcmi  polarea  in  variout  dit- 
•ML  The  two  excellent  comic  tone*,  entitled  " The  GnJier- 
■BK  Man."  and  " We'll  (rao  nae  moir  a rovinx,”  are  told  to  have 
hn  iuM  Djion  the  tacceea  of  hit  amorout  adveiitnret  when 
hndiai  in  the  di»«uiac  of  a bcf»ar.  The  latter  it  perhn;*  the 
Mm  enmc  ballad  in  anr  lanmtxe.  .. 

AnMher  adventure,  wnir.h  hail  nearir  rott  Jamce  hw  life,  m taid 
h katf  taken  place  at  the  village  of  Cramond.  near  Edinliureh, 
•Mr*  h(  bad  temleroil  hit  addrettes  acceptable  to  a pretty  em  of 
ii Maw  rank  Pour  or  five  persons,  whether  relationt  or  Invert 
•fMimiitrea  it  uncertain,  tietet  tho  ditauited  monarch,  nt  he 
■Mned  from  hit  rtrndnzvout.  IVnturally  xallant,  and  nri  ndmi- 
<ibb  matter  of  hia  woapon.  the  kins  took  pott  on  the  hieh  and 
•tnwr  btidee  over  the  Almond  river,  and  defcndwl  hinwelf 
btmiy  wAh  hM  aword  A peatnnt,  who  wu  threthinir  in  n 
■itbminc  bam,  came  out  upon  the  noise,  and.  whether  moved 
Monyoiaian  or  by  natural  gallantiv,  took  the  weaker  tide,  and 
bdab^  witJi  faM  flail  so  efRH;tually,  as  to  disiiene  tlie  attail 
■M,  wHI  tfarwhed,  even  accMdinc  to  Uie  hstter.  Ho  then  coii- 
dwtad  the  ktaf  into  hia  bam,  where  hit  riett  n^otied  a liasin 
wdatowtl.U)  remoTo  the  stains  of  Uw_  broil.  This  beinx  imj- 
***d  with  oiffiailiy,  James  employed  hinwelf  in  leaminy  what 
MtbeHimroil  of  hM  deliverer's  earthly  wishes,  and  found  that  ! 
■U  bounded  by  the  doairc  of  posteMinx,  in  property.  Ihc 
■■of  Braebead, upon  whii'li  ho  laboured  as  a liondtman.  The 
■»  ckanced  to  ncloof  to  the  crown : and  Jnmot  directed  him 
Mcaowto  Uw  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  inijitire  fur  Ihc  Giinlman 
L innen  of  Balleoriech,  a name  by  which  lio  wna  known  in 
Ml  esnnioai,  and  wldch  anawerod  to  the  //  Bondocani  of  Ha- 
*■  Alraachiii  He  preeentod  himaelf  ncconhnxly.  and  found, 
aateaMlunent.  lhat  he  had  aavwl  hM  monnrch'i  life. and 
« be  wu  to  be  gnttifrod  with  a crown-charter  of  the  lands  of 
«*Md.  under  the  sorvlco  of  pretenlinx  a ewer,  basin,  and 
Mod,  far  the  kina  to  wash  hM  hands,  when  ho  thull  liappen  to 
Mw.um  Biidxt  of  Cramond.  This  person  was  ancestor  of  th<< 
fro*iw»  of  Braebead,  hi  Mid-Lotluan.  areapcctahle  family,  who 
2jyMna  to  hold  tho  lands  (now  (laased  into  tho  female  lino) 
M®  IW  same  tenuru.* 

^•Bjaer  of  James's  frolics  M thus  narrateil  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

Statistical  Account:  *'E*Hnx  once  benixhted  when  out 
■■•Mni.  and  wparatod  from  his  nltendanU,  he  happened  to  enter 
*®*t*|p  in  the  niidtt  of  a moor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  hills, 
••w  Alloa,  whare,  unknown,  he  was  kimlly  rweived.  In  onler 
» "•sM  their  unesperted  xuest.  tho  gudhnan  ((.  e.  landlord, 
~*«l  desired  the  nuUto{n  to  (Hch  the  hen  lhat  roosted  nearest 
!■«**,  which  M always  the  plumiwst,  for  the  ttranxer’s  sup|>or. 
^hnx.  hixhly  pleaaou  with  his  nixht  ■ ludxinx  and  hospilalile 
!"**twiaMnt.  told  mine  host,  at  partiiix,  Uuit  he  should  he  xind 
■TJtwn  hM  civility,  arid  requasUvi  that  the  fust  time  he  rnmo  to 
he  would  call  at  tbo  castle,  and  impiim  for  the  Qttdttnan 

/ |TW  irnAv  wJB  Rnd  iMs  Kory  totd  at  tTsour  knsih,  onl  wUh  iht  wM- 
Mil*  Irtim  minx  isoofnMrt,  Uks  llii  Pil»J«in»o(U»  l.4uly 
*^i^>ylvinxUlsoiiivPW»encowtwi.totlisrkw  Swiss  o(  Tales  of  s 
r**Mw«  ssl  H.  p.  X}.  iMir  of  UraetMad  diwhsrtsd  hU  doty  wi  Uis 
t*  Xinf  Oswfi  'IV.  m lbs  I'Briiamenl  iloow  at  Edlolivxh,  lo 


We  would  not  to  the  viilgnr  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamour  loud  t 
Calmly  we  beard  and  Judged  hiscauae, 

Our  council  aided,  and our  laws. 

I stanch'd  thy  fatner’a  death-feud  stem, 

With  stout  De  Vaux  and  Grey  Glencaim ; 

And  Both  well’s  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne. — 

But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  1 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow? 

Lord  James  of  Dougla^  lend  thine  aid  : 

Thou  luusi  confirm  this  doubting  maid.” 

XX^'III. 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 

And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 

The  Monarch  drank,  lhat  happy  hour, 

The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power, — 

When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 

Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice! 

Vet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature’s  raptures  long  should  pry; 

He  stepp’d  bi-tween — "Nay,  Douglas,  nay. 

Steal  not  my  proselyte  away  ! 

Tho  riddle  'lis  my  right  to  read, 

That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed. 

Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguis'd  I stray 
In  life’s  more  low  but  happier  way,t 
’Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 

Nor  falsely  veils— for  Stirling’s  tower 
Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims, $ 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-Jaraes. 

of  Ballmguich.  Donnl'Mon.  tlio  landlonl,  did  not  fail  to  call  oo 
Uie  (hidettutn  of  Bailtnguich,  when  hia  aatoniahment  at  frndinc 
that  Uh!  kinx  hml  been  lua  xucat  aflunkxl  no  imnll  nmuaement  to 
the  nierry  monarch  und  hia  courticra  ; and.  to  cniry  on  the  idea- 
aantry.  lie  waa  thenceforth  d(<aixnated  by  Jamea  with  the  title  of 
Kinx  of  the  Moora,  which  name  and  deaixnntion  liavc  deacended 
from  fill  her  to  aon  ever  ainro,  ond  they  have  continued  in  poaacfH 
aiun  oftlio  alenticnj  apol,  the  iiropcrty  of  Mr.  Erakino  of  Mar,  till 
very  lately,  wlien  Uii*  xentlcmnn,  with  reluctance,  turned  out  the 
dcacendant  nnd  retircacnlative  of  the  Kinx  of  tho  Moora,  on  ac* 
count  of  Ilia  mkjcaty'a  invincfrilo  iniiolence,  and  xroat  dialikc  to 
refiimi  or  innnvation  of  any  kind,  ahhuuxh,  from  the  apiriled  ex- 
ample of  hit  ncixhbour  tonanLa  on  the  aamo  calale,  he  ia  convinced 
aimiiar  exertion  would  promote  hia  advantnxe." 

Tlifl  nutlmr  reouuata  pernuaaion  yet  farllier  lo  verify  the  •ub- 
iwl  of  hia  jioem.  by  an  extract  from  the  xencoloxtcal  work  of 
Burhannn  of  Auchninr,  u|*on  Scolti«h  aiimamea. 

“ 'rhia  John  Ktichannn  of  Auchmnr  and  Arnpryor  waa  after- 
wanU  temie<l  Kmx 'd*  Kiiipen.'^  u|hhi  the  folluwjnf  account  j Kiiw 
Janiea  V..  a very  aurjaiile,  debonair  prince,  rvaidirw  at  Stirlinx,  in 
Ruchnnan  of  Amimor’a  time,  rarriera  were  very  frwnicnlly  paw- 
inx  alonx  llie  common  road,  oeinx  near  Ampryor’a  nouw,  with 
noceaaariea  for  tlie  iiao  of  the  kinx'a  family ; and  he,  havinx  tome 
exlmordiiiary  oenwion.  ordereil  one  of  Ibeae  camera  to  leave  hw 
load  01  hia  liouae.  nnd  no  would  pay  him  for  it ; which  Uie  ca^r 
rel\iK«><l  lo  do.  idlinx  him  he  wna  the  kinx'a  earner,  and  hu  load 
for  hia  majenly'a  iwe ; to  w hirh  Arnpo'or  aer'ineil  to  have  amwl 
regard,  romiK-llinx  the  carrier,  in  the  end,  to  leave  hia  load ; toll- 
inx  him  if  Kmx  Jnmei  wna  Kina  of  Bcotlnml.  he  wm  Kinf  ^ 
Kippen,  ao  that  it  waa  rcoaonable  be  ahoultl  ahnre  with  hia  neixm 
hour  kinx  in  aome  of  ihcM)  loada,  ao  freipiently  earned  that  n»d. 
Tlie  earner  repreaenUnx  thia  uvafe,  and  telling  the  atory,  aa  Am- 
pryor  apoke  it,  to  aome  of  the  kinx’a  aervnnU,  it  came  nt  lenrth  to 
nw  mojesly'a  eara,  who.  nborlly  inoreaner,  wilhn  tow  alteiwnnla, 
came  to  vifit  hia  neurhbour  kinx.  who  waa  in  the  mean  time  at 
ilinm-r.  Kmx  Jame*  liavinaaent  a servant  lo  demand  ncceaa,  waa 
deniwi  the  aame  by  a tall  fidlow  with  a bolUe-nxe,  wdm  flood  i«r* 
ter  at  tlie  xato,  tellinx.  there  could  Iw  no  acceM  till  din^r  waa 
over.  Thia  anawer  not  antiafyinx  the  kina.  Iw  wnt  to  demand 
acceM  a aecond  time  ; uihmi  which  ho  waa  deaired  by  the  portw  to 
dexivt.  olherwiae  ho  would  find  cause  to  repent  hia  rudenesa.  Hin 
majMty  frndinx  thM  metbiMl  would  not  do.  dMioM  the  porter  to 
tell  hia  maauv  that  the  Ctoudmaii  of  Bnllaxeif h ileaired  to  a|ic;^ 
with  the  Kinx  of  Kippon.  The  iwrler  tcihnx  Amwyor  ao  niucJi, 
he.  in  all  humble  manner,  came  .ind  received  the  kinx.  and  hav- 
inx  entertained  him  with  much  atimptjiouanm  and  jollity,  became 
ao  axrecable  to  Kina  J nroca.  that  In?  alio  wed  him  to  UUe  so  much  of 
any  imiviaion  he  fivunil  carryinx  that  road  as  he  had  occasion  lor ; 
and  aoi'ina  he  made  the  fimt  vuii,  doain-d  Arnpryor  in  a few  daya 
to  retiimlum  a aeconil  lo  Slirlmx.  which  he  performed,  and  c^- 
tinuod  in  very  much  favour  with  timkina,  alwraya  thereafter  heinx 
lenneil  Kina  of  Kippen  while  ho  lived."-BrCHANA.fs  Aaaoy 
upon  thf  FtmUy  <v  Biuduinan.  Edin.  1775.  Uvo.  p.  74. 

The  readers  or  Arioato  must  five  credit  for  the  amiable  loatum 
with  which  he  M rviaeaented,  since  Iw  is  xcnerally  oiwiilerM  u 
Uw  jiTotolyiieof  Zerbino,  themoat  iotcrMtiox  heroofUie  Orlaodo 
^no*o.  , 

♦ IMS. " ahrinkina.  nuiU  her  stay.’’] 

I I MB.-**  In  lowly  life's  mmt  hapr.y  way.  1 
I William  of  Woreester.  who  wrote  alaait  the  miildle  of  the  nf- 
taenth  century,  calls  Blirlinx  Caatjo  Biwwdunn. . Sir  David  LindMy 
imtuws  the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  hia  t ’omiaaint  of  the  Papinco 
" Adieu,  fair  Bnawdniin,  with  thy  lowera  hixb. 

Thy  cluiple- royal,  paik,  and  table  nmnd  : 

May,  June,  arid  July,  w-ould  I dwell  in  thee, 
t A «w01  ‘tSairic*  'd  PwtlAliv. 
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Thus  watch  I o’er  insulted  laws, 

Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause.” — 

Then  in  a tone  apart  and  low, 

—“Ah,  little  traii’ressi  none  must  know 
What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 

What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 

Join’d  to  thine  eye’s  dark  witchcraft,  drew 
My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue,* 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 
Thy  Monarch’s  life  to  mountain  glaive!” 

Aloud  he  spoke—”  Thou  still  dost  hold 
That  little  talisman  of  gold. 

Pledge  of  my  faith.  Fitz-Jamcs’s  ring— t 
What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King?” 

XXIX, 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess’d, 

He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 

But  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 
A lightening  of  her  fears  for  Gr®me, 

Andt  more  she  deem’d  the  Monarch’s  ire 
Kindled  ’gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 

Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew  ; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu. — 

" Forbear  thy  suit the  King  of  Kings 
Alone  can  slay  life’s  parting  wings ; 

I know  his  heart,  I know  his  hand. 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  nis  brand  ; — 
My  fairest  earldom  would  I give 
To  bid  Clan-Alpine’s  Chieftain  live ! — 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave? 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?” 

Blushing,  she  turn’d  her  from  the  King, 

And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring. 

As  if  she  wish’d  her  sire  to  speak 

The  suit  that  stain’d  her  glowing  cheek.— 

“ Nay,  then,  my  pjedge  has  lost  its  force. 

And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. — 
3Ialcolm,  come  forth  !” — .And,  at  the  word. 

Down  kneel’d  the  Grseme8  to  Scotland’s  Lord. 

“ For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 

From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 

W'ero  I a man,  to  hrar  the  htnlu  aoiind, 

Whilk  rtoth  ajraine  thy  ntyal  mck  raUmnd.  ” 

Mr.  Chalman,  in  hin  late  excellent  ediUon  of  Sir  David  Lind- 
■ar'a  works,  liaa  refVitad  the  cliimorical  derivaUon  of  Snawdoun 
from  meddinr,  or  cutting.  It  was  pmhabljr  derived  from  the  ro- 
mantic lefnnJ  which  connecteil  Stirlina  with  Kins  Artimr,  to 
which  the  mention  of  the  Round  Talde  sivM  countenance.  The 
ling  within  which  hiita  were  firrmeriy  praotiaed.  in  the  caatic  park, 
it  ttill  called  the  Kourid  Table.  Snawdoun  it  the  official  title  of 
one  of  the  Bcottiih  heraliit.whoauepitlieu  M>em  in  all  oountriea  to 
have  been  fantaatically  adupteil  from  ancient  hittnry  or  romance. 

It  appeapt  [tee  Note  * pa^  47H|  that  the  real  name  by  which 
Jamee  wat  actually  diatinguiiheo  in  hi*  private  excurviona,  wot 
the  Goodman  ; derived  from  a ttew  pact  leading 

up  to  the  CaatJe  of  Stirling,  to  called.  Rut  the  epttrait  would  m^t 
have  suited  poetnr.  and  would  betidea  at  once,  and  prematurely, 
have  aniKiunced  the  plot  to  many  of  my  countrymen,  aniong  wboin 
the  traditional  ttoriet  above  menlumed  arc  ttill  currvnL 

• IMS.—'*  “rhy  to\rreiitn  back  I 

Thy  tovorvim't  slept  > Benunue.  J 

• IMS.—"  Pledge  ofFitz-Jamet’t  faith,  the  ring.") 

I (MS.—"  And  in  her  breast  ttrove  maiden  thamo ; 

More  (Jeep  the  deem'd  the  .Monarrh't  ire 
Kindled  'gaintt  him.  who.  for  her  tire, 

Against  his  Sovereign  brnadiwurd  drew ; I 

And.  with  a pleading,  warm  and  Inio.  ' 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu-"J 
I [*'  Malcolm  Omme  hat  loo  intignificant  a part  assigned  him , 
considering  the  favour  in  which  he  is  held  laiih  by  Ellen  and  the 
author ; and  in  bringing  out  Iho  sluuled  and  imiterfect  character  i 
oTRoiWick  Dhu,  as  a enntratt  to  tlie  purer  virtue  of  hit  rival. 
Mr.  Scott  teems  to  luive  fallen  into  the  common  enor,  of  making 
him  more  intereslins  Ilian  him  whnws  virtues  he  waa  intendiNl  tu  i 
oet  off,  and  convertrvi  the  villain  of  the  piece  in  some  measure  into  | 
ita  hero.  A modem  poet,  however,  may  perhntM  lie  i>ank»od  for  ' 
an  error,  of  which  Milton  himself  is  thuurht  not  to  have  kept  [ 
clear,  and  lor  which  there  seems  so  natural  a cause  in  the  differ-  | 
cnce  between  poetical  and  amiable  characlera.”— jBFPBBr.] 

• C *■  And  now,  waving  myrelf.  let  mo  talk  to  you  of  tho 

Prinoe  RogenL  Ho  ordered  me  tu  be  preeented  to  him  at  a bail  t 
and  alter  some  sayings  peculiarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as  tu 
my  own  attempts,  ho  talkeil  tu  mo  of  you  and  your  immeirtaiitica  i 
he  preferred  you  to  every  bard  pest  and  present,  and  asked 
which  of  your  works  pleasro  me  most.  It  was  a difficult  question. 

1 answered.  I thought  the  * Lay.'  He  said  his  own  opinion  wa« 
nearly  similar.  In  siieaking  of  tlie  others,  I told  him  that  I tlioaghi 
you  more  particularly  the  poet  of  Princ*»,  as  they  never  appeareil 
more  Ikscinstinf  than  in  ' Marmion’  and  the  * Lady  of  the  Lake.' 
He  was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  lo  dwell  on  ihe  description  of 
your  James's  as  no  loss  mva)  than  poetical.  Ha  spoke  alternate- 
ly "f  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with 
z®**' ' firom  Lord  Byron  to  Sir  Waltor  Scott,  Jttiy 
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AVlio,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wila, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 

A refuge  for  an  outlaw’d  man, 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name.— 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grsme !” 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o’er  Malcolm’s  neck  he  flung; 
Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  hand, 
And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand.ll 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell ! The  hills  dark, 
On  jpiiriile  peaks  a deeper  shade  descending ; 

In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark, 
The  dror,  half  seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  ! the  fountain  lending, 
And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  minstrelsy; 

Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  vespers  blending, 
with  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 

And  herd-boy’s  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  homing 
bee. 

Vet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  Harp! 

Vet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 

And  little  reck  I of  the  censure  sharp 
.May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 

Much  have  I owed  thy  strains  on  life’s  long  way, 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawn’d  wearier  day, 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devour’d  alone.  • 
That  1 o’erlive  such  woes,  Enchantress ! is  thine 
own. 

Hark ! as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  rctir^ 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thjr  string! 
'Tis  now  a seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  nre, 

'Tis  now  the  bnish  of  Fairy’s  frolic  wing. 
Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 
P'ainterand  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell, 

And  now'  the  mountain  breezes  scoi^y  bring 
A wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spdl— 
And  now.  'tis  silent  all !— Enchantress,  fare  thee 
well  III 

IT  ("  On  a e.ompariion  of  the  merita  of  thia  poem  with  the  tm 
ronner  [Boductiona  of  the  Mine  unquestioned  iteniut,  we  are  B- 
eJined  to  liestow  on  it  a very  deckJod  preference  over  both.  B 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  select  any  uno  i«Ba|eofmeh|ii»- 
ine  inspiration,  as  one  or  two  lliat  might  be  pointeil  cut  in  las 
La);  ol  tho  Last  Minstrel— and.  p«>rhBi^,  in  strength  and  diioiBS- 
nation  of  character,  it  may  fall  short  of  Marniion ; 
are  loath  to  resign  elUier  the  rude  and  aavago  icenerwaty  of  Ro» 
rick,  the  romantic  chivalry  of  James,  or  (lie  playful  siumlie^.tM 
alTeclionato  tenderness,  tlio  modest  courage,  of  Eilen  Doupaa  » 
the  claims  of  any  rom^ietiturs  in  the  lost  mentioned 
for  interest  and  artificial  management  in  the  stojj.  for  yeoertt 
emoo  and  grace  of  veraification,  and  correctness  orlanguags.  Up 
Laily  of  the  I.ake  must  be  universally  aliowwl.  we  think, 
and  very  far  excel. either  of  law  predecessors."— Cr<rtoglAeo^;i 
I"  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  severe  and  majeroo 
styleofMilton— or  ofUie  terse  and  fine  compositioo  of  Popa-^ 
of  the  elaborate  elogance  and  melotly  of  Camiibell— or  et«o  oi 
tJic  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of  Southey,— but  there  li  a 
medley  oforighi  images  and  glowing,  sol  carelessly  sodloow 

logeihcr— a diet' — ' * ' ^ 

of  Shakspeare. 

romances,  the  iKmirinifwi  ui  uouaup  •*«.  'a.— * 

tho  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most  modem  poetry— passag  P” 
the  borders  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  aubiime-alteragry 
minute  and  energetic— sometimes  artificial,  and  frequepuy  oaf 
rent,  but  always  ftill  of  spirit  and  vivneity— abounding  to  tP**^ 
that  are  striking  at  first  sight  to  minds  of  every  contextme-w 
never  expressing  a sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  n^t  or®^ 
reader  any  exertion  to  comprehend.  Upon  the  whole,  wo 
clined  to  think  more  highly  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  tlian  ol  e«n» 
of  its  auUior'a  former  publications,  we  are  more  sure.  t*>"*?^ 
that  it  has  fewer  faults,  than  that  it  has  greater  beanUes^JjjWL 
ita  beauties  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  those  with  wW»^ 
public  has  been  already  made  familiar  in  these  wiewaw 
we  should  not  bo  surprised  if  ita  popularity  were  less 
remarkable.  For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  are  of  opm»u 
it  will  be  oftener  read  hereafter  than  eitbor  of  them  i and  w 
it  had  appeared  first  in  the  seriea,  their  reception  wouw  m 
been  less  favnuralilo  than  that  winch  it  has  , 

more  polished  in  its  diction,  and  more  regular  in  lU  venrowj^  • 
the  story  is  constracted  vnth  infinitely  more  skill  and 
there  is  a greaior  proportion  of  pleasing  and  teodrt 
with  much  less  anlJquarian  detail ; and.  upon  Ihe  whow-  ■ ^ 
variety  of  characters,  more  artfiilly  and  judicioosly 
There  is  nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battle  u* .“Jf®|Tr?|)et 
picturesque  as  some  of  Ihe  scattered  sketches  ® •'!*,.  xUs  pot 
there  is  a richness  and  a spirit  in  the  whole  ploc^  a 

pervade  either  of  Uieso  poems— a profusion  of  ^ 

shifting  brilliancy  of  colouring,  that  reminds  us  of  ms 
Ariosto— and  a constant  elasticity,  and  occaiiooal 
seem  to  belong  more  pseuliariy  lo  th«  author  now  Dszora 
Jbtfrbt.I 


logetbcr— a diction  tinged  successiv^y  with  the 

peare,  the  harshness  and  antique  sirophaty  oTu*^ 
romances,  the  liomeliness  of  vulgar  ballads  and  anecdotes,  aw 
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THE  BARD’S  INCANTATION. 

VUTTBir  U:fO£R  TKB  THREAT  OP  INVASION  IN  THE 
ACTUMN  OF  1804.* 

The  Forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear, 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark  oak-tree; 

And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain  deer, 

Is  whistling  the  forest  lullabv' : 

The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting  storm, 

Bat  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form, 

For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land, 

And  dash  against  the  sheivy  strand. 

There  is  a voice  among  the  trees, 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak— 

That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 

And  the  lake- waves  dashing  against  the  rock 
There  is  a voice  within  the  wood, 

The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 

His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast. 

As  the  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past. 

“Wake  ye  from  vour  sleep  of  death, 

Minstrels  and  oards  of  other  days  I 
For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  midiiight  meteors  dimly  blaze: 

The  Spectre  with  his  Blofidy  Hand,t 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland; 

The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread, 

And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead ! 

“Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say, 

To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 
When  Lochhn  plough'd  her  billowy  way, 

And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  1 
Her  Norsemen  train’d  to  spoil  and  blood. 

Skill’d  to  prepare  the  Raven’s  food, 

All,  by  your  harpings  doom’d  to  die 
On  bloody  Largs  and  Loocarty.t 

“ Mute  are  ye  all  7 No  murmurs  strange 
Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by; 

Nor  through  the  nines,  with  whistling  change. 
Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony ! 

Mute  are  ye  now  7 —Ye  ne’er  were  mute, 

When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot, 

And  Rapine  with  his  iron  band. 

Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

“0  yet  awake  the  stra'n  to  tell, 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroll’d, 

By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 

For  Albion’s  weal  in  battle  bold 
From  Coilgach,§  first  who  roll’d  his  car 
Through  toe  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war, 

To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear. 

Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

“By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars, 

By  all  their  names,  a mighty  spell ! 

By  all  their  wounds,  by  ail  their  wars, 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 

For  fiercer  than  fierce  Hengisi’s  strain. 

More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 

More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 

Gaul’s  ravening  legions  hither  cornel” 

The  wind  is  hush’d,  and  still  the  lake— 

Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears, 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quoke. 

At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years— 

* [Ttiu  poem  wu  fint  publiabcd  in  ihe  '*  English  5GnatreIaj," 
tfoli  Edin  1810. t 

. f Tbtforaat  of  OUnmara  is  bsuoUd  bjr  a fpiiii  called  Lbaia* 
■HTf,  or  Rod-hand. 


When  targets  clash’d,  and  bugles  rung. 

And  blades  round  warriors’  heads  were  flung 
The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 

And  hymn’d  the  joys  of  Liberty  1” 


THE  PALMER.U 

”0,  open  the  door,  some  pity  to  show. 
Keen  blows  the  northern  wind  ! 

The  glen  is  while  with  the  drifted  snow, 
And  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

” No  outlaw  t«eeks  your  castle  gate, 

From  chasing  the  King’s  deer, 

Though  even  an  outlaw’s  wretched  state 
Might  claim  compassion  here. 

” A weary  Palmer,  worn  ana  weak. 

I wander  for  mv  sin : 

O,  open,  for  Our  Lady's  sake  1 
A pilgrim’s  blessing  win  ! 

“I’ll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope^ 
And  relics  from  o’er  the  sea, — 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  op«, 

Yet  open  for  charily. 

“The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  form, 

The  hart  beside  the  Fiiiid; 

An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm. 

No  shelter  can  I find. 

“You  hear  the  Etirick’s  sullen  roar, 
Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  h& 

And  I must  ford  the  Et trick  o'er. 

Unless  you  pity  me. 

"The  iron  pate  is  bolted  hard, 

At  which  I knock  in  vain ; 

The  owner’s  heart  is  chiser  barr'd. 

Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

“Farewell,  farewell ! and  Mary  grant, 
W’hen  old  and  frail  you  be. 

You  never  may  the  shelter  want, 

That’s  now  denied  to  me.” 

The  Ranger  on  his  couch  lay  warm, 

And  heard  him  plead  in  vain ; 

But  oft  amid  December’s  storm, 

He’ll  hear  that  voice  again  : 

For  lo,  when  through  the  vapours  dank, 
Morn  shone  on  Ei  trick  fair. 

A corpse  amid  the  ahlers  rank. 

The  Palmer  welter’d  there. 


THE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH. 

(1806.) 

There  i.«i  a tradition  in  Tweeddale,  that,  when 
Keidpath  Castle,  near  Peebles,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Earls  of  March,  a mutual  passion  subsisted  between 
I daughter  of  that  noble  family,  and  a son  of  the 
taird  of  Tushie.law,  in  Ettrick  Forest.  As  the 
tlliance  was  thought  unsuitable  by  her  parents,  the 
Toung  man  went  abroad.  During  his  absence  the 
lady  fell  into  a consumption ; and  at  length,  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  her  life,  her  father  consented 

I Where  ths  Norweeian  invader  of  Bcollaod  received  two 
bloody  defeHts. 

I 'rho  Oalancue  of  Tacitui. 

n [Thii,  am)  the  two  fullowinr  were  firat  pubUtbed  io  Htrdo'S 
Collection  of  Scouiah  Ain,  vgl.  iL  Edin.  1808.] 
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that  her  lover  should  be  recalled.  On  the  day 
•when  he  was  expected  to  pass  through  Peebles,  on 
the  road  to  Tushielaw,  the  young  ladjr,  though  much 
exhausted,  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the  bal- 
cony of  a house  in  Peebles,  belonging  to  the  family, 
that  she  might  see  him  as  he  rode  past.  Her 
anxiety  and  eagerness  gave  such  force  to  her  organs, 
that  she  is  said  to  have  distinguished  his  horse’s 
footsteps  at  an  incredible  distance.  But  Tushielaw. 
unprepared  for  the  change  in  her  appearance,  and 
not  expecting  to  see  her  in  that  place,  rode  on  with- 
out recognising  her,  or  even  slackening  his  pace. 
The  lady  was  unable  to  support  the  shock,  and  after 
a short  struggle,  died  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants. 
There  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  traditional  tale 
in  Count  Hamilton’s  “Fleur  d’Epine.” 

THE  MAID  or  NEIDPATH. 

O LOVEHs’  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 

And  lovers’  ears  in  hearing; 

And  love,  in  life’s  extremity, 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 

Disca«e  hud  been  in  Mary’s  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning. 

Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath’s  tower, 

To  watch  her  love’s  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright. 

Her  form  decay’d  by  pining. 

Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night. 

You  saw  the  taper  shining; 

By  fits  a sultry  hectic  hue 
Across  her  cheek  was  flying: 

By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew, 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 

Seem’d  in  her  frame  residing; 

Before  the  watch-dog  prick’d  his  ear, 

She  heard  her  lover’s  riding : 

Ere  scarce  a distant  form  was  ken’d, 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him ; 

And  o'er  the  battlement  did  hend, 

As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came — he  pass’d — a heedless  gaze, 

As  o’er  some  stranger  glancing ; 

Her  welcome  spoke  in  faltering  phrase, 

Lost  in  his  courser’s  prancing — 

The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 
Returns  each  whisper  spoken. 

Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan, 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 


WANDERING  WILLIE.  ! 

(1806.)  I 

Ali,  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me, 

.\nd  climb’d  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea; 
O weary  betide  it ! I wander’d  beside  it,  \ 

And  bann’d  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me.  j 

Far  o’er  the  wave  hast  thou  follow’d  thy  fortune, 

Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 
Ac  kiss  of  welcome’s  worth  twenty  at  parting. 

Now  I hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

IVhen  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were 
wailing, 

I sat  on  the  beach  wi’  the  tear  in  my  ee. 

And  thought  o’  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was 
sailing. 

And  wished  that  the  tempest  could  a’  blaw  on  me. 


In  secret  I wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle, 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I eagerly  listen, 

I Of  each  bold  adventure  and  every  brave  scar; 

I And  trust  me,  I’ll  smile,  though  my  een  they  may 
I glisten ; 

For  sweet  after  danger’s  the  tale  of  the  war. 

> And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there’s  distance  ’tween 
' lovers, 

When  there’s  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro' 
the  ee ; 

How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers, 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times— could  I help  it? — I pined  and  I 
ponder'd, 

If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 
tree — 

Now  I’ll  ne’er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wander’d. 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from  sweeping  o’er  sea  and  through 
channel. 

Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  fame, 
Furnishing  story  for  Rory’s  bright  annal, 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame! 

Enough  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain ; 

No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  sbalt  thou 
leave  me, 

I never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


HUNTING  SONG.* 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

On  the  mountain  dawns  tne  day, 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here. 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear! 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

“ Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.” 

Waken,  lords  ,nnd  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming : 

And  foresters  have  busy  been, 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  ; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

“ Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.” 

W’aken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

To  the  green-wood  haste  away: 

We  can  show  you  where  he  lies, 

Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 

VVe  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 

When  ’gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray’d  ; 

You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 

“Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay.” 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay, 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  I 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 

Run  a course  as  well  as  we ; 

Time,  stern  huntsman  ! who  can  baulk, 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk; 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring, 
Now  that  my  wanderer’s  in  safety  at  hame, 
Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds’  roaring. 

That  e’er  o’er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 
faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they 
did  rattle, 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory, 


THE  VIOLET.t 

The  violet  in  her  green-wood  bower, 

• Where  birchen  Boughs  with  hazels  mingle 

! * rrint  pul>liilicd  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
; and  lo  a Wulab  air  in  “ Thomson’!  Seiect  Melodie*t 

I ♦ iThi!  and  the  following  piece  appeared  in  the 
I Mintlielar,"  voL  ii.  Edinburgh  : 1810  ] 
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Hsf  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
la  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 

^aeath  the  dew-dron’s  weight  reclining; 

Tve  Been  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 

More  sweet  through  wai’ry  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 

Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love’s  eye 
B^main'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 


TO  A LADY. 

WITH  FLOWEBS  FBOM  A SOMAN  WALL. 

Take  these  flow-ers,  which,  purple  waving, 
On  the  ruin’d  rampart  grew, 

Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving, 
Rome’s  imperial  standards  flew. 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there: 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild-flow’er  wreaths  for  Beauty’s  hair. 


THE  RESOLVE.* 

JS  IMITATION  or  AN  OLU  ENCLISH  POEM.— 1809. 

Mr  wayward  fate  I needs  must  plain. 
Though  bootless  be  the  theme: 

I loved,  and  was  beloved  again. 

Yet  all  was  but  a dream  : 

For,  as  her  lo%’e  was  quickly  got. 

So  it  was  quickly  gone ; 

No  more  IMl  bask  in  flame  so  hot. 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e’er 
My  fancy  shall  beguile. 

By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear, 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile : 

No  more  I’ll  call  the  shaft  fair  shot, 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown. 

Nor  scorch  me  at  a flame  so  hot; — 
ril  rather  freeze  alone. 

Each  ambush’d  Cupid  I’ll  defy, 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow, 

And  deem  the  glance  of  woman’s  eye 
As  weak  as  w'oman’s  vow  : 
ril  lightly  hold  the  lady’s  heart, 

That  is  but  lightly  won  ; 

I’ll  steel  my  breast  to  beauty’s  art, 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 

The  flaunting  torch  soon  blazes  out, 

The  diamond’s  ray  abides ; 

The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about. 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides ; 

Such  gem  1 fondly  deem’d  was  mine, 

And  glow’d  a diamond  stone, 

But.  since  each  eye  may  sec  it  shine, 
ril  darkling  dwell  alone. 

No  waking  dream  shall  tinge  my  thought 
With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain, 

No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought, 

Shall  tangle  me  again  : 

No  more  I’ll  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

I’ll  live  upon  mine  own, 

Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it,— 

I’ll  rather  dwell  alone. 

And  thus  I’ll  hush  mv  heart  to  rest, — 

“ Thy  loving  lalxiur’s  lost ; 

Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blest, 

To  be  so  strangely  crost : 

The  widow’d  turtles  mateless  die, 

The  pheenix  is  but  one ; 

They  seek  no  loves— no  more  will  I — 

I’ll  rather  dwell  alone,” 

* (Pnbliibed  in  theEdinbursh  Annual  Regittar  of  M06.] 

* (Edinbarcb  Annual  Raciatar,  1609.  ] 


EPITAPH,t 

DESIGNED  FOB  A MONUMENT 


IN  UTCHFIELD  CATHEDRAL,  AT  THE  BURIAL-PLAC*  OP 
THE  FAMILY  OP  MISS  SEWARD. 

Amid  these  aisles,  where  once  lus  precepts  show’d 
The  Heavenward  pathway  which  in  life  he  trode, 
This  simple  tablet  marks  a Father’s  bier, 

And  those  he  loved  in  life,  in  death  are  near; 

For  him,  for  them,  a Daughter  bade  it  rise, 
Memorial  of  domestic  charities. 

Still  wouldst  thou  know  why  o’er  the  marble  spread, 
In  female  grace  the  willow  droops  her  head; 

Why  on  her  branches,  silent  anil  unstrung, 

The  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung; 

What  poet’s  voice  is  smother'd  here  in  dust 

Till  waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  just, * 

Lo  ! one  brief  line  an  answer  and  supplies. 
Honour’d,  beloved,  and  mourn’d,  here  Seward  lies! 
Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  let  friendship  say,— 
Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay. 


THE  RETURN  TO  ULSTER.t 

Once  again,— but  how  changed  since  my  wand’ringa 
began — 

I have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Bonn, 
And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to  the  roar, 
That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  Tullamore. 

Alas ! my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst  thou  bum  I 
With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  1 
Can  I live  the  dear  life  of  delusion  again. 

That  flow’d  when  these  echoes  lirst  mix’d  with  my 
strain  7 


It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  un- 
known. 

High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment  were  thrown; 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew, 
The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new’. 

I had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  lira 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep  of  their 
lyre: 

To  me  ’twas  not  legend,  nor  tale  to  the  ear. 

But  a vision  of  noontide,  distinguish’d  and  clear 

Ultonia’s  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call. 

And  renew’d  the  wild  pomp  of  the  chase  and  the 
hall; 

And  the  standard  of  Fion  flash’d  fierce  from  on  high ; 
Like  a burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  nigh.§ 
It  seem’d  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  more 
Could  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore. — 
Yet  why  at  remembrance,  fond  heart,  shouidsl  thou 
burn  7 

They  were  days  of  delusion,  and  cannot  return. 


But  was  she,  too,  a phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood 

by. 

And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  turn’d  from  mine  eye  7 
Was  she,  too,  a vision,  just  glancing  to  view, 

Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted  to  dew7 
Oh ! would  it  had  been  so,— O w’ould  that  her  eye 
Had  been  but  a star-glance  that  shot  through  the 
sky, 

And  her  voice  that  w'ns  moulded  to  melody’s  thrill. 
Had  been  but  a zephyr,  that  sigh’d  and  was  still ! 


j Oh ! would  it  had  been  so, — not  then  this  poor  heart 
Had  learn’d  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  part; 

To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burden  of  care, 

' While  I toil’d  for  the  wealth  I had  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I said,  when  life’s  summer  was  done^ 
And  the  hours  of  her  autumn  w-cre  fast  speeding  on, 
: **  Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  your 
train,  . , • h 

And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spring-tide  again. 


I I First  published  in  Mr.  G.  Thomson's  Collection  of  Irish  Ain. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


ON  THE  MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE.* 

" 0 TBU.  me.  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
Thy  wayward  notes  of  wail  and  wo 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Glencoe, 

Where  none  may  list  their  melody? 

Say,  harp’st  thou  to  the  mists  that  fly, 

Or  to  the  dun  deer  glancing  by, 

Or  to  the  eagle  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thy  minstrelsy?'* — 

" No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest,— 

The  mist-wreath  has  the  inountain-creat, 

The  stag  his  lair,  the  erne  her  nest, 

Abode  of  lone  secuniy. 

But  those  for  whom  I pour  the  lay, 

Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mountain  gray. 

Not  this  deep  dell,  that  shrouds  from  day. 

Could  screen  from  ireach’rous  cruelty. 

“ Their  flag  was  furl’d,  and  mute  their  drum, 

The  very  household  dogs  were  dumb, 

Unwont  to  bay  at  guests  that  come 
In  guise  of  hospitality. 

His  blithest  notes  the  piper  piled. 

Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied. 

The  dame  her  distaff*  flung  aside, 

To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

“The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal. 

At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel, 

And  gave  the  host’s  kind  breast  to  feel 
Meed  for  his  hospitality  1 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warm’d  that  nand, 

At  midnight  arm’d  it  with  the  brand, 

That  bade  destruction’s  flames  expand 
Tbeir  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 

“Then  woman’s  shriek  was  heard  in  vain. 

Nor  infancy’s  unpitied  plain. 

More  than  the  warrior’s  groan,  could  gain 
Respite  from  ruthless  butchery ! 

The  winter  wind  that  whistled  shrill. 

•The  snows  that  night  that  cloaked  the  hill. 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southron  clemency. 

“Long  have  my  harp’s  best  notes  been  gone. 

Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their  tone. 

They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 
Their  gray-hair’d  master’s  misery. 

Were  each  gray  hair  a minstrel  string, 

Each  chord  should  imprecations  fling. 

Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should  ring, 

‘ Revenge  for  blood  and  treachery  1’  ’’ 

• [The  ftillowiiw  RUccinct  account  of  thij  too  celebrated  event 
mar  b*  Roni'ticni  (or  tliie  pIhcbi— 

" In  the  boi'iiininr  of  tlie  y<tnr  1692,  an  action  of  unexampled 
barbarity  diarmced  the  fovernmeni  of  Kinx  William  III.  in  Scot- 
lond.  In  the  August  pivcadinx,  n proclnmulion  had  been  issued, 
olTerina  an  imiemni'y  to  luoh  iiisumntu  os  *hould  lake  the  onthc 
to  thu  Kinc  and  Queen,  on  or  in^liire  the  lu*t  d.iy  of  Dccrmliur; 
and  the  ohief«  of  sucli  iriUis  aa  hud  liccn  in  arms  for  James,  soon 
af'er  took  adruntniro  of  the  prorlamntion.  But  Macdonnld  of 
Olenco.’  WNS  pr»?»'ented  by  accident,  mtltcr  than  design  from  ten- 
dering Ilia  auhmisaion  within  the  liniited  time.  In  the  end  of  De- 
cember he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded  the  carrison  in 
Fort  William,  to  lake  the  o.iihs  of  allcaionco  to  the  fovemmcni ; 
end  llie  latter  havtnt  nimished  him  with  a letter  to  Sir  Colin 
Camptiell,  Shentf  ol  the  county  of  Arryll,  directed  him  to  repair 
immediately  to  Inveniry.  to  make  lux  sulimiasion  in  a lexnl  man- 
ner before  that  ma^stnite.  Eu’  the  way  to  Invemry  lay  throiiah 
almost  imnnwablc  mmintainx,  the  season  wns  extremely  rixorou*, 
•nd  the  wIk>U  country  wax  oovertHi  with  a deep  snow.  So  caeer, 
however.  wa.x  .Macdonald  to  take  the  fisths  Iieforo  the  limited 
time  ihouhJ  expire,  that,  ihnuch  the  road  lay  within  half  a milo 
of  his  own  liouxp,  he  xiopin-d  not  to  visit  his  fnmily,  and,  after 
various  obelnicliona,  arrived  iit  Inverary.  The  time  had  elnpx'd, 
end  the  shenfr  hesitated  to  P'Ccivo  Ins  siihmiesio'i  ; but  Slacdo- 
paid  prevailed  hy  hw  imporlunilM-s,  and  even  tearx,  in  inducinf 
that  liincrionary  to  administer  to  him  tlieonlh  of  elleeianci*,  ami 
to  certify  the  rniise  of  his  delay  At  this  time  Sir  John  Dalrym- 
ple  afterwards  F.url  of  Stair,  lieina  in  nttendanc.o  upon  Wilham 
M Secretary  of  Slate  fur  Scotland,  took  advanl^e  of  hlnc- 
donild's  nejicc.iinir  to  take  the  oath  witJiin  the  lime  presenbod. 
and  rvocured  from  the  Kinx  a warrant  of  military  execution 
acainsl  that  chief  and  hit  whole  clan.  Thii  was  done  at  the  in- 
atigation  of  the  Carl  of  Brcadalbanu.  whote  lands  the  Glencoe  | 
men  h.id  phinderod.  an  i whoxu  treachery  to  xovemment  in  no- 
fot’iriinit  with  ilw  Hichlaml  clans,  Macitona Id  hiinsetf  had  cx- 
poaeA  The  King  was  areordinfly  pmuiaded  Ihst  Glencoe  was 
the  main  obtiar.lq  to  the  pacificalion  of  the  Hixliinndt ; and  the 
fact  of  tite  unfortunate  cliMPt  submiation  having  been  conccnled, 

Lj  ••"riinary  ordtirt  for  proceedmx  to  military  execution  against 
Bu  elan  were  in  eontequence  obtained.  Tha  warrant  was  both 
* [fVtt  pobUslMd  tn  Ttwoieo's  BsUct  Maiodita,  1U4  ] 


PROLOGUE 

TO  MISS  BAILLIS’S  PLAT  OP  THE  FAMILY  LSOBKP.t 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  expiring  Summer’s  sigh. 
Through  forests  tinged  w'iih  russet,  wail  and  die 
’Tis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
Of  distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear; 

But  far  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand, 

We  list  the  legends  of  our  native  land. 

Link’d  as  they  come  with  every  tender  tie. 
Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  infancy. 

Chief,  thy  wild  tales,  romantic  Caledon, 

WAke  keen  remembrance  in  each  hardy  son. 
Whether  on  India’s  burning  coasts  he  toil. 

Or  till  Arcatlia’st  W’inter  fetter’d  soil, 

lie  hears  with  throbbing  heart  and  moisten’d  eyes, 

And,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  rise! 

It  opens  on  his  soul  his  native  dell, 

The  woods  wild  waving,  and  the  water’s  swell: 
Tradition’s  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the  plain 
The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain ; 

The  cot  beneath  whose  simple  porch  were  told, 

By  gray-liair’d  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old, 

The  infant  group  that  hush’d  their  sports  the  while 
And  the  dear  maid  who  listen’d  with  a smile. 

The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his  brain, 

Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 

Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  confined, 
And  sleep  thev  in  the  Poet’s  gifted  mind  ? 

Oh  no ! For  .She^  within  whose  mighty  page 
Each  tyrant  Passion  shows  his  wo  ana  rage, 

Has  felt  the  wizard  influence  they  inspire, 

And  to  your  own  traditions  tuned  her  lyre. 
Yourselves  shall  judge — whoe’er  has  raised  the  Mil 
By  Mull’s  dark  coast,  has  heard  this  evening’s  tale. 
The  plaided  boatman,  resting  on  his  oar, 

Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amia  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  tells  whate’er  to-night 
Our  humble  stage  shall  ofl*er  to  your  sight, 

Proudly  preferr'd  that  first  our  efTorts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe  and  live; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a Daughter’s  love. 


FAREWELL  TO  MACKENZIE, 

HI8H  CHIEF  or  KINTAIL.— FBOM  THE  OAEU& 

(IS15.) 

The  onginal  verses  are  arranged  to  a besotiftil 
Gaelic  air,  of  which  the  chorus  is  adapted  to  the 

litptetl  and  coiintorsiynwl  by  the  Kinx’t  own  hand,  and  ttw:  9e 
rrotary  urip*d  the  otliccM  who  commanded  in  the  Hifhhndi  Uf 
execute  ib*>ir  orders  with  the  utmoxt  rifuur.  Cam|i(>cil  of  Olea- 
lyon.  a captain  in  .^rzyl^ll  rcsimeni,  and  two  subol tenia, 
onlercit  to  icpair  to  Glencoe  on  the  first  of  Fetifiiary  wilb  ■ *'''•■ 
dre«l  and  twenty  men.  Camptadl  licinx  nncle  to  yoontr  Maoile- 
nnkl'a  wife,  wax  received  hy  the  lather  with  all  maonoroffnxw 
ihip  and  host  itality.  'llic  men  were  lodtred  at  fireo  quarlew  in  ilia 
hiKisca  of  lii«  tenants,  and  received  tlie  kindest  enfcrtainmtnL 
Till  tlio  I3tii  of  the  month  tlie  troops  lived  in  tlie  utmost  bameoy 
and  familiarity  with  tht>  people  ; and  on  tlie  v-ery  nijUt 
massacre,  the  officers  passed  the  evening  at  eanis  in  Mai’ikinsi'i » 
house.  In  ibenizhL  Lteutennni  Lindaay,  with  aparty  ofsoUic'i. 
called  in  a friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  inilanllyadniit' 
ted.  Maciliinalil,  while  in  tlie  act  of  ri.iii*  to  receive 
was  iliot  dead  throu|h  the  bark  with  two  nulleis.  His  wift  nsd 
already  drewunl : Ivitshn  wax  stripped  naked  by  the  sofcJiet*.  •» 
lore  the  rin(r»  off  her  fui^nrs  with  their  teeth.  Tlie  slaurhtes iw* 
became  ^neml,  and  neither  nee  nor  infirmity  was  spared,  no™ 
women,  m defendinjt  their  children,  were  killeii ; lx>y*  l■^P•nn''f 
mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  officers  on  w boxe  knees  limy 
one  place  nine  i»erson»,  tix  they  sat  enjoyinr  themscIviT  si  i*^ 
were  hulchered  hy  the  soldiers.  In  Invcrriffon.  CfarnMictl^ 
quarters,  nine  men  were  first  bound  hy  tlie  Kildiers.  and  then 
at  intervals,  one  by  one.  Nearly  forty  persons  were  myssriri 
hy  the  troopx ; and  several  who  Am  to  Uie  ronuntaini 
famine  and  tlie  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who  js«^ 
owed  their  lives  to  a tempestuous  niyht.  I.icutenanl-Colj^ 
flamilton,  who  had  received  the  charge  of  the 
Dalrymple,  wnx  on  his  march  with  four  hundred  men,  to 
all  tlsi  trnxxes  from  Uie  valley  of  Glencoe  : but  he  wm  tsiijfro  - 
stop  hy  the  seventy  of  tlie  weather,  wlikb  pmitm  ^ 
the  iinfuriuniile  clan.  Next  day  he  enlorod  the 
houses  in  oshi  x,  and  carrier!  away  the  rjittle  ^bu- 

were  diviiled  amnnx  tlie  officers  and  soldiers. 

JAis Enr^/c  Brlinnnica.—Se^i>  EdMon.)  . 

* I Miss  Baillio’s  FnmUu  Ltftnd  was  prodaosd  *^'®/**^  .g 
able  kiiccess  on  the  Edinnurch  stafe  in  the  winter  or  ' ^ 
The  ondocue  waa  spoken  on  that  occasion  by  the  Autbori  mv 
Mr.  Daniel  Terry.  I 

! Araadia,  or  Nova  Scotia. 
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d<raU«  pall  ipon  th«  oars  of  a galley,  and  which  is 
therefore  diatinct  from  the  ordinary  jorrams,  or  boat- 
songs.  They  were  composed  bv  the  Family  Bard 
upon  the  departure  of  the  Ea,rl  or  Seaforth,  wno  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain,  after  an  unsucces!^ful 
tSbrt  at  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  family, 
in  the  year  1718. 

FaaswEu,  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl  of  the  North, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glcnahiel,  and  Seaforth; 
To  the  Chieftain  this  morning  his  course  who  began, 
Launching  forth  on  the  billows  hia  bark  like  a swan. 
For  a far  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted  his  sail. 
Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintau ! 

0 swiA  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her  crew, 

May  her  captain  be  skilful,  her  mariners  true, 

In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil. 

Though  the  whirlwind  should  rise,  and  the  ocean 
should  boil : 

On  the  brave  vessel’s  gunnel  I drank  his  honail,* 
And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  I 

Awake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet  southland  gale! 
Like  the  sighs  of  his  people,  breathe  soft  on  his  sail; 
Be  prolonged  as  re^et,  that  his  vassals  must  know, 
Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  ns  their  wo ; 

Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful,  sweet  gale, 
Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kmtail! 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty,  and  wise, 

To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  the  skies ; 

May  he  hoist  all  his  canvass  from  streamer  to  deck. 
But  0 1 crowd  it  higher  when  wafting  him  back — 
'nil  the  clifTs  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan’s  glad  vale, 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  J&ntail  I 


IMITATION 

or  THE  PRECEDING  SOKG.t 

So  sung  the  old  Bard,  in  the  grief  of  his  heart. 
When  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from  his  people  depart. 
Now  mute  on  thy  mountains,  0 Albyn,  are  heard 
Nor  the  voice  of  the  song,  nor  the  harp  of  the  bard ; 
Or  its  strings  are  but  waked  by  the  stern  winter  gale. 
As  they  mourn  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kmtail. 

From  the  far  Southland  Border  a Minstrel  came 
forth. 

And  he  waited  the  hour  that  some  Bard  of  the  north 
His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancient  should  cast, 
And  bid  its  wild  numbers  mix  high  w'ith  the  blast; 
But  no  bard  was  there  left  in  the  land  of  the  Gael, 
To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

^d  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the  Minstrel  exclaim, 
Like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed  by  fame  7 
No,  son  of  Fitzgerald ! m accents  of  wo, 

The  song  thou  hast  loved  o’er  thy  coffin  shall  flow, 
And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  join  in  the  wail. 
That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

* Booail,  or  Bonallez,  the  oU  Scottish  phrase  for  a feast  at 
tartine  with  a friend. 

* (Those  n»nfM  were  written  shortly  aher  the  death  of  Lord 
Seamth.  the  last  male  representative  ofhiiiiiliHtrious  house.  He 
^ a nobleman  of  eztrriordinar)’  talents,  who  must  have  made 
whiaualf  a laatins  reputation,  had  not  his  political  cxertioas 


4C5 

In  vain,  the  bright  course  of  thy  talents  to  wrong. 
Fate  deaden  d thine  ear  and  imprison’d  thy  tooKUe: 
For  brighter  oer  all  her  obstructions  arose 
I The  glow  of  the  genius  they  could  not  oppose  i 
j And  who  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon  or  Gael, 

Might  match  with  JIackenzic,  High  Chief  of  Kin- 
tail  7 

sons  rose  around  thee  in  light  and  in  love, 

All  a father  could  hope,  ail  a friend  could  approrej 
, vVhat  vailti  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrow’s  to  tell, — 

1 ^ the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of  promise  they  fell  I 
Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald  remains  not  a male, 

To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  Kintail 

.And  thou,  gentle  Dame,  who  must  bear  to  thy  gnef, 
thy  country  the  cares  of  a Cnief, 
Whom  brief  rolling  moons  in  six  changes  have  left. 
Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethren,  bereft ; 
lo  thine  ear  of  a flection,  ho  w'  sad  is  the  hail, 

That  salutes  thee  the  Heir  of  the  line  of  Fin»«il  jj 


WAR-SONG  OF  LACHLAN, 

HTQH  CHIEF  OF  MACLEAN.—FROM  THE  OAEUC.' 

This  song  appears  to  be  imperfect,  or  at  least,  like 
many  of  the  Gaelic  poems,  makes  a rapid  transition 
from  one  subject  to  another;  from  the  situation, 
namely,  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  clan,  who 
opens  the  song  by  lamenting  the  absence  of  her 
lover,  to  an  eulogium  over  the  military  glories  of  the 
Chieftain.  The  translator  has  endeavoured  to  imi- 
tate the  abrupt  stylo  of  the  original. 

A WTCARY  month  has  wander’d  o’er 
Since  last  we  parted  on  the  shore ; 

Heaven  ! that  I saw  thee,  Love,  once  mors, 

Safe  on  that  shore  again  ! — 

*Twas  valiant  Lachlan  ^ve  the  word  : 

Lachlan,  of  many  a galley  lord  : 

He  call’d  his  kindrea  bands  on  board, 

And  launch’d  them  on  the  main. 

Clan-Gillian§  is  to  ocean  gone ; 

Clan-Gillian,  fierce  in  foray  known; 

Rejoicing  in  the  glory  won 
In  many  a bloody  broil : 

For  wide  is  heard  ihe  thundering  fray, 

The  rout,  the  ruin,  tho  dismay, 

When  from  the  twilight  clc-ns  aw'ay 
Clan-Gillian  drives  the  spoil. 

Wo  to  the  hills  that  shall  rebound 
Our  banner’d  bag-pipes’  maddening  sound; 
Clan-Gillian’a  onset  echoing  rounds 
Shall  shake  their  inmost  cell. 

Wo  to  the  bark  whose  crew  shall  gaze, 
where  Lachlan’s  silken  streamer  plays! 

The  fools  might  face  the  lightningrs  blazo 
As  wisely  and  as  well ! 

been  check«>d  br  llic  painful  natural  infinnitiea  alluded  to  In  the 
fourth  »tan*a*.j 

: [Tho  Honourable  Lndy  Hood,  daiiahter  of  ihe  laat  Lord  Sea- 
forth,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  now  Mrs.  Stewoit 
Mackenzie,  of  Seaforth  and  Glaa8i>rl(in,  163S. I 

i i.  i.  Tbe  clan  of  Maclean,  iitenlljr  the  race  of  OilUaa. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ROKEBY. 


. ^ NOTICE. 

1 

t8A  Waitbb  Scott  eamnieiiced  Uie  eompoaition  of  Roksvt 
&t  .Alilwtkford,  oa  tbe  19tb  of  September,  18t2,  bim)  finkibed  it  on 
tbe  leit  dktr  wf  the  foilowinir  December. 

Tbe  rwoer  be  interested  with  the  fbitowinc  extreote  fiom 
hie  httete  to  hie  uieod  and  piioter,  Mr.  Bailaotyne. 

’ • Ahbotrford,  mh  OcL  181S. 

"Dras  Jaxbb, 

" 1 SBNS  70U  to-day  better  than  the  third  ehcet  of  Camto  IT., 
and  I trtul  to  eeod  the  other  three  iheets  in  the  courao  of  the 
ereet  f 1. expect  that  you  wiU  have  three  oantoa  complete  before 
1 quit  thia  place— oo  the  llth  of  November.  Surely,  If  you  do 
TourpuU  the  poem  may  be  out  by  Cbrutmas  ; but  you  mutt  not 
oaodle  over  your  typo^phical  scruples.  1 have  too  much  re- 
apeel  Sir  the  public  to  ne«Ioct  anr  ihiny  in  my  poem  to  attract 
tMir  attention  ; and  you  misunuoivtood  me  much,  when  you 
■appeaed  that  I desifned  any  new  exiwnmenta  in  point  of  com- 
positioo.  1 only  meant  to  say,  that  knowiny  well  that  the  said 
pMhhe  wiB  never  ba  pleased  with  exactly  the  same  thiny  a second 
tissie.  I saw  tbe  necessity  of  ytvmy  a certain  degree  of  novelty, 
by  tbtowipc  the  interost  more  on  character  than  in  my  former 
posMBi,  wttaeut  certainly  meaniny  to  exclude  either  incident  or 
deacfiptiiie.  I thmk  you  wfll  see  the  same  sort  of  difference 
tafcssi  in  aB  my  Airmer  poems,  of  which  I would  say.  if  it  is  fair 
fcr  ■*  to  any  thiny,  that  the  force  in  tlie  Lay  ia  thrown  on 
«yle,— ia  Mannson,  on  duscriptio.n.-and  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lain,  on  nchfeat.'’  < 

id  November. — '*As  lor  my  story,  the  conduct  of  the  plot, 
which  must  be  mode  natural  and  easy,  prevents  my  intioduciny 
airy  thiny  liyht  for  some  time.  You  must  advert,  that  in  order 
to  five  poeucaJ  effect  to  any  incident,  I am  often  uhiiycd  to  l>e 
^1  kmyer  than  1 expectMi  in  tJie  detail  You  are  too  much 


hke  the  country  aq^re  in  tbe  what  d’ye  call  it.  who  commands 
that  tbe  ^y  shoiDd  not  only  be  a trayedy  and  comedy,  but  that 
it  shoaldM  crowned  with  a spice  of  your  lastonil.  As  tor  what 
is  popular,  and  what  people  like,  and  so  forth,  it  is  all  a joke. 
Be  ; do  Uie  thiny  well,  and  the  only  didereiice  w-ill 

that  peopio  wit]  like  whnl  they  never  liked  before,  and  will 
Ua  it  so  much  the  better  for  the  novelty  of  their  feolinm  toward 
it  Dttioaaa  and  tamaness  are  the  only  irreparahlo  faults.” 


Decemier  3lsr— *'  With  kindest  wishes  on  the  return  of  the 
mason,  1 send  you  tbe  last  of  the  copy  of  Rokeby.  if  you  are 
not  anfayed  at  homo,  and  like  to  call  m,  we  will  drink  yood  luck 
toi^Dut^  not  deranye  a family  partv. 

"Imre  ia  aoroethinyoddand  ineiancnoly  in  concludiny  a i>ocm 
with  tha  year,  and  I could  he  almusl  silly  and  sentimental  about 
b.  I hope  you  think  I have  done  my  b«t.  I asKurc  you  of  my 
wiabea  the  work  may  succeed  ; and  my  exertions  to  yet  <mt  in 
tnie  wen  more  impinMl  by  your  interest  and  John's,  than  my 
own.  And  eo  troytse  la  gaiere. 

W.  8."] 

BSTwmr  tbe  pobh'cation  of  “ Tbe  Lady  of  fho  Lake,"  which 
was  ao  emineatly  successful,  and  that  of  " Roki-liy,"  in  IS13, 
three  yeara  had  intervened.  I shall  not,  i believe,  be  accused  of 
r*w  mviny  attcmpti'd  to  usurp  a superiority  over  many  men  of 
yeniiai,  my  oonlemporanes  ; but.  in  point  uf  tMiimlunty.  not  of 
actual  talMt,  the  caprice  of  the  public,  had  certainly  yivcn  me 
•uch  a temporary  superiority  over  men,  of  wtioni,  in  rcyaitl  to 
PosticaJ  6ocy  and  feeliny,  I scnmely  ihouyhl  mvsolf  worthy  to 
looae  tbe  shoe-latch.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  would  be  nlisuru  sf- 
ftrtatioo  in  me  to  deny,  that  1 conceived  myself  to  understand, 
moK  perfectly  than  many  of  tny  contemporaries,  tlio  manner 
must  likely  to  interest  tlie  yrcat  man  of  mankind.  Vet,  even 
with  this  belief.  I must  truly  and  fairly  sny.  tluit  I always  cun- 
skkfttd  myself  rather  as  one  who  held  the  l>ets.  in  (imu  to  U paid 
over  to  ine  winner,  than  as  haviny  uny  pretence  to  keep  tliem  in 
m*  own  lichL 

In  tbe  meantime  years  crept  on,  and  not  without  their  u.suni 
deprodatioDS  on  the  passiny  generation.  My  suns  hnd  arrival  nt 
tke  ace  when  tbe  palertuil  homo  was  no  longer  their  tsiiit  nlside, 


as  both  wore  dwUoed  to  active  lifo  Tlie  field  riorts.  to  w Inch 
I was  Deeuliarly  attached,  had  now  lew  interest,  and  were  nv 
plaood  by  other  amusemenu  of  a more  ijuiot  character;  and  the 
taMuaa  and  opportunity  of  pursume  these  were  to  ho  suught  for. 
1 had,  tndoed,  for  some  yoaia  attenderl  to  farming,  a kiiowlnL-i- 
of  wirich  is.  or  at  least  w-as  then,  indis|iensal>lu  to  the  comfort 
of  a fomily  msidiriy  in  a solitary  oouniry-hourc;  hut  although 
taswas  the  ravourite  amusement  of  many  of  my  friends,  1 have 
novor  been  tole  to  consider  it  as  a source  of  pleasure.  1 never 
cooM  think  it  a moUer  of  passing  importance,  that  my  cattle,  or 
otOM,  ware  bettor  or  more  plentiful  than  those  of  my  neighlsrurs, 
and  naverthelese  I bet|an  to  feel  the  necessity  of  some  imiro 
qoiaC  o^-door  occupation,  different  from  Uiisic  I hod  hitherto 
panned.  I purchased  a small  farm  of  about  too  acres,  with  the 
inipoee  of  plantiny  and  improving  it,  to  which  property  circiim- 
ttanree  afterwards  enabled  me  to  make  considemble  oddiiions  ; 
aad  Uma  an  era  look  plaoe  in  my  life,  almost  e<mal  to  the  im- 
pwtant  cm  meotioQea  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  wlien  he  re- 
nevad  ftm  the  Blue-rooro  to  tbe  Brown.  In  point  of  neighbour- 
hood, at  waat,  tha  ehanm  of  residence  made  little  more  differ- 
I Abbotsnidt  to  which  wo  removed,  was  only  six  or  seven 


milM  down  the  Tweed,  and  lay  oo  tbe  same  beautiftil  itrean. 
It  did  not  posse«  the  romantic  charaeter  of  Aalwstiel.  ray  foraoct 
mideoce  ; but  it  bad  a ctfetcli  of  meadow*  land  aionf  w rtvari 
and  poateatM^  in  the  pbraao  of  th©  ItuidacapO'aardanar,  coaaide- 
rable  capabiliUea.  Aouva  all,  the  land  woa  my  own,  like  Uncle 
Toby’s  ^wliny-yreen,  to  do  what  I would  with.  It  had  been, 
though  the  yraUncation  wu  long  postponed,  an  early  wish  or 
mine  to  connect  myself  with  my  raother-eaith,  and  prosecuto 
those  experimenU  by  which  a species  of  creative  power  is  exer^ 
cised  over  the  fiics  of  nature.  I can  trace,  even  to  childhood,  a 
pleasure  denved  from  Dodsloy’s  account  of  Sbenstone’s  Loa- 
rowes,  and  I envied  the  poet  much  more  for  the  pleasurs  of  ae* 
romphshiny  Um  objects  detailed  in  his  ftiend's  sketch  of  his 
grounds,  than  for  the  possesaion  of  pipe,  crook,  Bock,  and  PldlUa 
to  boot.  Mr  memory,  also,  tenacious  of  quaint  exprmions,  stfll 
retained  a phrase  which  it  had  gathered  from  an  old  alraanac  of 
C^tes  the  Second's  time,  (when  every  thii^  down  to  almanacs 
affected  to  be  smart,)  in  which  the  reader,  in  the  month  of  June, 
is  advised  for  health's  sake  to  walk  a mile  or  two  every  day 
fore  breakfast,  and,  if  be  can  possfoly  so  manage,  to  let  his  exer 
ciso  bo  taken  upon  his  own  land. 

With  the  BBiisfaction  of  having  attained  the  Ailfilmeiit  of  an 
early  and  long  cherished  hope,  1 commenced  my  impiovements, 
as  delightful  in  their  progreia  as  those  of  tbe  child  wlto  first  makes 
a dress  for  a now  doll.  The  nakedness  of  tbe  land  was  in  time 
biihlon  by  woodlands  of  considerable  extent— the  smallest  of  pos- 
sible cottages  was  progressively  expanded  into  a sort  of  droara  of 
a mansion  house,  whimsical  in  the  oxterinr,  but  convenient  with- 
in. Nor  did  I forget  what  is  tbe  natural  pleasure  of  every  man 
who  has  been  a reader,  I mean  the  filling  the  shelves  of  a tole- 
rably largo  library.  All  thoae  objects  I kept  in  view,  to  be  exe- 
cuted as  convenience  should  serve ; and.  altliouyh  I knew  many 
years  must  elapse  before  tliey  could  be  attained,  I was  of  a dis- 
position to  comfort  myself  with  tbe  Spanish  proverb, " Time  and 
I <^inst  any  two.” 

The  difficult  and  indispensable  point,  of  finding  a permanent 
subject  of  occupation,  was  now  at  length  attainisd  ; hut  them 
was  annexed  to  it  the  necessity  of  becoming  again  a candidate 
fiir  public  favour ; for,  as  I was  turned  improver  on  the  earth  of 
U»e  evci/  day  world,  it  was  under  condition  that  the  small  tene- 
ment ol  Parnassus,  which  might  ho  accessible  to  my  labours, 
should  not  remain  uncultivated. 

I meditated,  at  first,  a poem  on  the  subject  of  Bruce,  in  which 
I made  some  progress,  but  nAerwards  judged  it  advisable  to  lay 
it  asirle,  supposing  that  an  English  story  might  have  more  novel- 
ty i in  constxjuence,  the  iirecedenco  was  given  to  " Roksby.’’ 

If  sufocct  and  scenery  could  have  influenced  tbe  fate  of  a poem, 
that  of  " Rokeby”  should  linve  been  eminently  distinguished ; 
|or  the  grounds  ticlongcd  to  a dear  friend,  with  whom  1 had  livwl 
in  habits  of  intimacy  for  many  yearn,  and  the  place  itself  united 
the  romantic  )(eaiilies  of  the  wilds  of  Hcotlanrf  with  tbe  rich  and 
smiling  asiHict  of  the  soulhorn  portion  of  tlie  island.  But  the 
Cavaliers  and  Rpumlhends,  whom  I attempted  to  summon  up  to 
tenant  this  licauiiful  region,  had  for  the  public  neither  the  novelty 
nor  the  js-culiar  interest  of  il»e  primitive  Highlanders. 
perhaps,  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering  that  the  gene- 
ral mind  sympathizes  readily  and  at  once  with  the  stamp  which 
nature  hcrw-lf  has  affixeii  ii|ion  the  manners  of  a p«-o|tle  living  in 
n simttkt  and  patriarchal  stnte  \ whereas  it  has  more  difficulty  in 
undersiaiuling  or  interesting  itself  in  manners  founded  upon 
those  iieculiar  habits  of  thinking  or  acting,  which  are  produced 
by  the  progress  of  society.  Wo  could  read  with  pleasure  the  tale 
of  tlio  adventures  of  a Cossack  or  a Mongol  Tartar,  while  wo 
only  woniler  and  stare  over  those  of  the  lovers  in  the  ” Pleasing 
Cbinose  History."  »-here  the  embarrassments  turn  upon  difficuK 
ties  arising  out  of  unintelligible  delicacies  peculiar  to  the  customs 
and  manners  of  that  affeefod  people. 

'I’la*  cause  of  my  failure  had.  however,  a far  deeper  root.  The 
manlier,  or  style,  which,  liy  iu  novelty,  attracted  the  public  in  an 
unusual  degree,  had  now,  after  having  been  three  Umos  before 
them,  cxhausUHl  iho  patienra  of  tlie  reader,  and  b»an  in  the 
fourth  to  lose  its  ebanns.  The  reviewers  may  be  said  to  have 
apostrophized  tlic  auUior  in  the  language  of  Paroeil’a  Edwin 

“ And  here  reverse  the  rharm,  he  cries. 

And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice. 

The  gambol  has  been  iliown.” 

The  licentious  combination  of  rhymes,  in  a manner  not  per- 
haps very  conceninl  to  our  language,  bad  not  b*-en  confined  to 
the  author.  Indeed  in  most  similar  ciises,  Iho  inventors  of  su^ 
novelties  have  their  reputation  destroyed  by  their  own  hnitatort, 
as  Arfavin  fell  iindi-r  tbo  fury  of  his  own  dogs.  Tlie  present  au- 
thor. like  Bohadil,  had  isiiglit  his  trick  of  fenra  to  a hundred 
gentlemen,  (and  ladies.")  who  could  fence  very  nearly,  or  quite, 
as  well  ns  himself.  For  this  Ihera  was  no  remedy  ; the  harmony 
iM’came  tip-somo  and  ordinary,  and  lioth  the  nrtnnal  inventor  and 
his  invention  must  have  fallen  into  contemi>l,  if  ne  liad  not  found 
out  another  road  to  public,  favour.  What  lias  been  said  of  the 
metre  only,  must  lie  considered  to  apply  equally  to  tbe  structure 

• f ■'  RenU  found  peciiliiir  fuvonr  snd  Imilslieii  smnng  the  fair  MS  ; then 
WM  Mivi  ll^lfnrd,  and  Mmi  Milfont,  and  M'ui  PranrU;  hut,  with  the great- 
fti  rMpfcl  I*  it  ipnhrii,  none  of  hli  imilainrtiHd  much  honour  to  ihr  oriatna!, 
except  Hogg,  Iho  Ellrtck  Shrphenl,  omll  iha  appMratioe  of ' TV  brkWl  o< 
TrVnnaln'  and  ‘ Harold  the  Dauntlraa,'  which,  in  tha  opinion  of  aoma,  «qnal- 
k- 1,  if  not  nirpaased,  him ; and  lo  I aftrr  thrra  or  four  yran,  lhay  ianua  oot 
U)  be  the  Master's  own  comporitioaa.”— Byron’s  vol.  st.  p W.] 
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tf la  The  TBnr  beet  nauaircfl  of  nny 
popular  «f ylo  aro  not,  pcrhapr  tuaceptible  of  iroltatiun.  but  they 
may  l>o  approached  bv  men  of  tidont ; aod  thoae  who  ora  leas 
able  to  copy  them,  at  least  lay  hold  of  their  peculiar  featurea,  bo 


of  the  Poem  and  of  the  stylo, 
popular  style  aro  not,  perhaps, 
may  bo  approached  bv  men  of  tid 
copy  them,  at  least  lay  hol( 

as  to  produce  a strong  burlesque.  In  either  way,  the  ctTeci  of 
the  manner  is  rendered  cheap  and  common ; and,  in  the  latter 
case,  ridiculous  to  boot  Tlie  e\'tl  consequences  to  an  nutiior's 
reputation  aro  at  least  as  fatal  as  those  which  come  upon  the 
musical  composer,  when  his  melody  falls  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
Btniet  ballad-singer. 

Of  tlie  unfavourable  species  of  imitation,  the  author's  stylo 

Siye  room  to  a very  large  number,  owing  to  an  apr<carance  of 
eility  to  which  some  of  those  who  used  the  measure  umiues- 
tronably  leaned  too  (hr.  Tlie  elTcct  of  the  more  favourable  imi- 
tations, comimscd  by  persons  of  talent,  was  almost  equally  un- 
fortunate to  the  ruwnal  minstrel,  hy  allowing  that  they  could 
overslioot  him  with  nis  own  bow.  In  short,  the  popularity  which 
ooce  attended  the  School,  as  it  was  called,  was  now  fast  de- 

'ftp  kept  his  ground  at  the  crisis  when 
•nttior  ought  to  have  put  forth  bis  utmost 
esed  at  least  all  hi*  original  advan- 
xpccted  rival  was  advancing  on  the 
pkiwers  only,  but  in  tiuit  art  of  attract- 


ca 


wpresent  writer  bad  hitherto  preceded 
'n»o  reader  will  easily  see  that  Byron  is 
JOe  relitation  of  no  great  promise,  now 
[idate,  in  the  "First  two  Cantos  ofChilde 
ed  at  the  power  evinced  by  that  work, 
of  Idleness,"  nor  tlio  " English  Burds 
id  pretiared  me  to  expect  from  its  au- 
hiB  thought,  an  eager  obuiiilance  in  his 
eonndeiice  in  (he  inexhuuslihlo  resources 


file.. 


and  tliere  was  sonic  aiipcar- 


■raesafi 

" Rokeby"ai 
strength,  am 
tages,  for  a mi 
stage— a rival  I 
ing  populai 
better  men 
here  meant, 
apiieared  as  a 
Harold.”*  I 
which  neither 
and  Scotch  Re 
thor.  There  waa& 
diction,  whichtnu 
ofwnch  he  felt 
anea  of  tint  taf 
coUNduiu  of  t 
thal'iil  may 
tnM  whose 

dSwJfy  on , 

in  OQX^boioiBS  u 
forttinr,  periMna, 
cal  character,  1“ 
passidtis  whion 
whico  iriaj  be 
close.  Tnore 

Ibrcfl  with  so  ^ 

lire  of  playing  Uw  second  fiddle  in  the  concert,  as  my  audience 

• 1“  two  Canio*  were  publUwd  in  Ixnlon  in  March,  1812,  and  Im- 
tnttlmjdy  placed  Uteir  auUtor  on  a leva)  wiih  (ha  tcry  higtwM  iianwa  of  hia 
uga.  TTw  unptMikMi  (hey  creatnl  wat  more  uniform,  dteinre,  and  triumph, 
am,  than  any  Uiat  bad  Usm  ariuwaaMl  iu  (hie  country  for  at  leaH  two  grnera- 
“‘’"f  •.’1''??*“.?''*  "S™'"*'!  'f  f«>«l  mywlf  famuu*.'  In 

iruih,  he  had  nxrd  hunaeu,  at  a tingle  txiuial,  on  a niaunit,  inch  at  no  Kiwliih 
poet  ttod  trtt  before  otuiiiied,  bat  alW  a long  aueoeMiun  of  painful  aud  .-ini,. 

“k**®**!  agons.*-^Ato*rlt»SBKa<  to  I^»  and  Work$, 

▼04*  We*  I 


„ _ W’hich  indicates  tliat  liie  autlior  is 
sty  of  doing  every  justice  to  his  work, 
I>ird  Bjrrun  was  also  a traveller,  a 
1 by  liaving  secs,  in  disUnt  scenes  of 
ICCT  whose  very  names  arc  recorded 
j of  ancient  poetry.  For  his  own  mis- 
jtinly  to  the  high  increase  of  his  iioeti- 
I mxed  in  Lord  Byron’s  system  tb^ 
human  lieart  with  most  violence,  and 
o hurried  iiis  hrishi  career  to  an  early 
been  little  wUJmr.  in  measuring  my 
1*0  niilrigonixt ; and  I was  as  likely  to 


of  hMring  roe.  Age  also  wu  edvenekit.  1 wis  growiiw  to. 
sensible  «« .those  sutoecto  of  MteiUtiaoby  which  lootk  w sir- 

Uted.  I had  around  me  the  nMwt  pleasant  but  least  exdUngofsU 

society,  that  of  kind  friends  and  an  aflcctionate  family:  My 
cirrie  of  einploymenU  was  a narrow  one  ; it  occupied  me  core 
Btanlly,  and  it  became  daily  more  difficult  ibr  me  to  iatetest 
self  in  pooucal  eoroposition 

" How  happily  the  days  of  Thalafae  went  by  l" 

Yet  t^h  conscious  that  I roust  be,  in  the  opiiuon  of  good 
^ges,  inferior  to  the  place  I b^  for  four  or  five  years  held  in 
letu-ni,  and  feeling  alike  that  the  latter  was  one  to  which  1 had 
only  a temporary  right,  1 could  not  brook  the  idea  of  relinquish- 
it^  litOT^  occupation,  which  had  been  so  long  my  chiel'  di»«- 
Sion.  Neither  was  I disposed  to  choose  the  altcinativo  of  sink- 
ing into  a mere  editor  and  commentator,  though  that  wu  a 
speuM  of  labour  which  I had  practised,  and  to  which  1 was 
attarhed.  But  I could  not  endure  to  Unnk  that  1 might  not, 
whether  known  or  concealed,  do  somethinf  of  more  importaaos. 
My  inmost  thoughts  were  those  of  the  Troiao  Capum  to  tbs 
galley  race,— 

''Non  jam  prima  peto  Mnestheus,  neqoe  vineere eerto: 

Quanquam  0 I— sed  raperent,  tyiibus  hoc,  Neptune,  dedntit 

Extremos  pudeat  rediissei  hoc  vincite,  cires, 

Et  probibete  nefas."t— jEN.  lib.  v.  IM. 

I had.  indeed,  some  private  reasons  for  my  *'  Quanqaam  Oi" 
which  were  not  worso  (h.in  those  of  Mnosth^.  I have  abtsdy 
hinted  that  the  rnuieriulii  were  collect^  for  a poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Bmeo,  and  fraj:monU  of  it  had  been  Aown  to  »onwof 
my  fnends,  and  received  with  applausfr  Notwilhslanding,  Ihos- 
lore,  the  eminent  success  of  Byruii,  and  the  great  chance  of  his 
taking  (he  wind  put  of  my  sailR.:  Uicre  was,  I jodge<l.  a species 
of  TOwardice  in  desisting  from  the  (ask  which  I had  undertakeo, 
and  It  was  ume  enough  to  retreat  when  the  bettle  should  bs 
more  decidedly  lort.  fho  sale  of"  Rokeby,"excei»img  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  The  Lady  of  uio  Lake,"  was  in  the  high^ 
degree  rT-spocUhle  t and  as  it  included  fifteen  hundred  quartas.V 
in  those  quarto-reading  days,  the  tmde  had  no  leasoo  to  be  dis- 
satisfiod. 

w.a 

Abbotsford,  April,  isao. 

t I"  I *rek  not  now  the  foremost  pobn  to  gala : 

O’hongb  yet— but  ah  I that  haughty  wisfaisTalD  I 
I.c(  thorn  enjoy  it  whom  the  gndi  ordain. 

But  to  be  but,  tlie  lags  of  all  (he  race  I— 

Redeem  youraalws  and  me  from  that  diagroce.” 

Drydm.'] 

I f“  George  Ejlh  and  Murray  haee  been  talking  Mnethlag  abnot  See#  and 
me,  George  pro  &olo,— oikI  very  right  too.  If  ibey  want  to  dtpew  Msi,  I 
only  with  (bey  would  not  act  me  up  aa  a competitor.  I like  (he  maiB-ead 
admire  hu  works  to  what  Mr.  BralMuncalU£iUti»m«ay.  AUeadiaagtaa 
*!i3}>.“***  do  me  no  good."— Byrtm'a  Diary,  Noa.  Mi-Wofk, 
fol.  p.  96B.  ] 

I llm  <10  Edition  wss  pabUsbsd  In  Janosiy,  18U-] 
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ROKEBY. 


ADVERTfSEMENT. 

Tn  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  at  Rokeby,  near 
GreuBr^ge,  in  Yorkshire,  and  shifts  to  the  adja- 
cat  fortress  of  Barnard  Castle,  and  to  other  places 
B tiMU  Vicinity. 

The  Tirae  occupied  by  the  Action  is  a space  of 
PireDijra,  Three  of  which  are  supposed  to  elapse 
between  the  end  of  the  Fifth  and  beginning  of  the 
Sixth  Canto.  , 

The  date  of  the  supposed  events  is  immediately 
tv^ueot  to  the  Great  Battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
)d  Juft,  1644.  This  period  of  public  confusion  has 
bera  chosen,  without  any  purpose  of  combining  the 
Piblewith  the  Military  or  Political  Events  of  the 
Gnil  War,  but  only  as  affording  a degree  of  pro- 
biifelitT  to  the  Fictitious  Narrative  now  presented  to 
thePablic.* 


CANTO  FIRST. 

I. 

Thi  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glow, 

Bet  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow, 

And,  racking  o’er  ner  face,  the  cloud 
Vams  the  tincture  of  her  shroud  j 
On  Barnard’s  tower^  and  Tees’s  stream, t 
I She  changes  as  a guilty  dream, 

When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear, 
0oa<^  sleeping  Fancy’s  wild  career. 

Her  hght  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame, 
Seems  now  fierce  anger’s  darker  flame, 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go, 

Liiw  apprehension’ s hurried  glow ; 

Then  MiTow’s  livery  dims  the  air, 

And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 


TBeiKM  umther  lay  from  the  harp  of  that  indefaticable 
wabil,  who  hai  ao  often  provoked  the  c<:n»ure.  and  extorted 
^identioo  of  hi*  critic* ; and  who,  rcfrardte**  of  l*>th,  nn«l 
■•ww  ererr  impulse  of  hw  own  indixiaiion,  baa  y«t  raiaed 
■wtlfttooce.  and  apparently  with  htUe  cflbrt,  to  the  pinnacle 
apblie  &roOT. 

X poetQ  tfass  recommended  may  be  iwcsnimcd  to  have  already 
nM  the  whole  eucle  of  our  readen,  and  we  believe  that  all 
readers  will  concur  with  os  in  coiwkierinR  Rok«4)y  as  a 
“■switiwi,  which,  if  it  had  preceded,  inelead  of  following, 
5»ioc,  sad  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  would  liave  contnlmted,  a* 
*e*silly  at  they  have  done,  to  Uie  eataUishment  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
■P  Wtstioo,  Whether,  timed  as  it  now  ia,  it  lie  likely  to  so- 
"^aejoft  expectatiotis  which  that  reputation  has  excited,  is 
*<yiog  which,  petbapa.  will  not  be  decided  with  the  same 
Our  own  otanion  h in  the  affirmattve,  but  wc  con- 
^J*«t  this  is  aarrevUed  opinion ; and  that  when  we  r.oncluded 
*fat  perusal  of  Rokeby,  our  irratifiration  was  not  quite  un- 
ywwith  ilisappointmcnL  Tl*e  reflectione  by  which  this  im- 
has  been  aulMeouently  modified,  arise  out  of  our  Renertd 
the  poem ; of  the  interwst  inspired  by  the  fiible  ; of  the 
dekneatioo*  of  the  characters  by  whose  atency  ihe  plot 
a van  wiled ; uid  of  the  spirited  nervous  conciaeneas  of  the  nar- 
■^"-Quorterfy  Review.  No.  xvi.] 

_ Baraard  Castle,”  saithold  Leiand,  ” standeth  stately  upon 
™*}-  tt  H founded  upon  a very  biirii  hank , and  its  ruins  im- 
^ tnchiding  wiUiin  the  area  a circuit  of  six 
ted  upward*.  Thi*  once  mafnificent  fortress  derives  its 
fro  its  fiamder,  Barnard  BaJkd,  the  ancestor  of  the  short 
P*“wmate  dynasty  of  that  name,  which  succeederl  to  the 
Intone  under  ino  iratronaye  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
Tower,  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  poem,  is  a 
of  peat  sire,  situated  at  tl»e  western  extremity  of 
2?  U bears  marks  of  sreat  antiquity,  and  was  remark- 

Li  I ®®tM>os  construction  of  its  vnultiki  roof,  which  has 
ireatly  injured  by  the  operation*  of  some  person*, 
tower  has  been  leased  for  the  puriviso  of  making 
«Ktl  The  proapect  fnwm  the  top  of  Raliol's  Tower  com- 


a rich  and  mapiifirant  view  of  the  wooded  valley  of  the 

often  changed  masters  durine  the  middle  a«c*. 
JT^vjr^ute  of  the  unfortunate  John  Baliol,  the  first  kinr 
A* family.  Edward  I.  leixed  this  fortress  nmonif 
aopiBh  estatea  of  his  refractory  vassal.  It  was  after- 
itM  in  the  Beaaehanip*  of  Warwick,  and  in  the  Siaf- 


*ubs«ii 


Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 

Then  from  old  Baliol’s  tower  looks  forth, 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north, 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall. 

By  fits  the  plashing  ruin^drop  fall.t 
Lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound, 

And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 


II. 

Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful  gleami 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream. 

Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a ^est. 

The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 

In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven. 

Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 

Ere  sleep  stern  Of5w.\LD’s  senses  tied, 

Oft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side. 

Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thoughu 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  q train 
Of  feelings  true.ll  and  fancies  vain. 

Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast, 

The  expected  future  with  the  pasL 
Conscience,  anticipating  time, 

Already  rues  the  enacted  crime, 

And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge  and  hissing  snake } 
While  her  poor  victim’s  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 

And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a sinner’s  restless  b^. 


.Ri- 

Thus  Oswald’s  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face, 

ford*  of  Ruckinirham,  and  wa*  also  aometiroes  in  the  posscMion 
of  the  Btihopa  of  Durham,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  crom. 
Richard  111.  is  said  to  have  onlaryed  and  strenythflaad  its  fortin- 
caiions , and  tri  have  made  it  for  tome  time  his  pnncipal  residence, 
for  the  purpose  of  bridline  and  supprouinir  the  Lancastrian  flie* 
tion  in  the  northern  countiet.  From  the  Btafibr^,  Barnard  Ca*- 
llo  pasted,  probably  by  maniase,  into  the  poMemrion  of  the  power- 
ful Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  and  belonged  to  tM  ra»t  re* 
prasentaiive  of  tliat  family  when  be  onca«ed  wiui  the  Eem  or 
Northumberland  in  the  ill-concerted  insurrection  of  the  twelfth  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Upon  this  occasion,  bow^r,  Bir.Oforf# 
Bowes  of  Shoallam,  who  held  ({real  possession*  m the  nei|bboo^ 
hood,  anticipated  the  two  insu.-vent  earls,  by  aeixm*  upon  and 
(rarrisoninir  Barnard  Castle,  which  he  held  out  for  teouanafainst 
alt  their  forces,  and  then  surrendored  it  upoo  hormnuile  tsrn» 
Bee  Sadler's  State  Paper*,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  In  a ballad,  contains 
in  Percy's  Rciiques  of  Ancicfll  Poetry,  vol  I,  the  «■  “«■ 
comiuomoratcd  ■ 

Then  Sir  George  Bowes  ho  straight  way  rose. 

After  them  some  *i>oyle  to  make  5 

Tlwse  noble  erle*  lumwl  liack  againe. 

And  aye  they  vowed  that  knight  to  take. 

“That  Iwtron  ho  to  bis  ca»tle  fled ; 

To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  he ; 

The  uttermost  wall^  were  cathe  to  won, 

The  cries  have  won  them  prcscntlie. 

“ The  uttermost  wallos  wore  lime  and  brick ; 

But  though  they  won  them  soon  anone. 

Long  ere  they  wan  the  innermost  wallet. 

For  they  were  cut  in  rock  and  stone.” 

By  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  tlie  consequent  fiirfiiit- 
ure  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Barnard  Castle  reverted  to  tjie 
crown,  and  was  sold  or  leased  out  to  Car,  Earl  of  Soniersel,  the 
guilty  and  unhappy  fiivourite  of  James  I.  It  was  nflcrwanM 
granted  to  Sir  Hentr  Vane  the  elder,  and  was  thereforo,  in  all 
probability,  occupied  for  tlio  Parliament,  whoso  interest  dunn* 
the  Civil  war  wo*  so  keenly  ospouserl  by  the  Vanes.  It  i*  now. 
with  ilie  other  estates  of  tliat  family,  the  property  of  the  lUgnt 
Honourable  Earl  of  Darlington.  _ . 

t [This  couplet  is  not  in  the  oriipDal  MS.] 

I IMS. "ehifling’  gleam."] 

(t  MS.—"  Of  feelini*  real,  and  fancies  vain.”] 
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Rapid  and  ominons  as  theae 

With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Tees. 

There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush, 

There  anger’s  dark  and  fiercer  flush, 

While  the  perturbed  sleeper’s  hand 
Seem’d  grasping  dagger- knife  or  brand. 

Relax’d  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh, 

The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 

The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  confess’d 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast ; 

Nor  paused  that  mood— a sudden  start 
Impell’d  the  life-blood  from  the  heart : 

Features  convulsed^  and  muttcrings  dread, 

Show  terror  reigns  m sorrow’s  stead. 

That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke,* 

And  Oswald  with  a start  awoke.t 

IV. 

He  wok&  and  fear’d  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose  i 
He  woke,— to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 
Prom  hour  to  hour  the  castle-bell. 

Or  listen  to  the  owlet’s  cry, 

Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by. 

Or  catchy  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 
With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time, 

And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier’s  watch  be  done. 

Couch’d  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free, 

He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 

Far  town- ward  sounds  a distant  tread, 

And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed, 

« IMS.— ‘ Nor  longer  nature  bears  the  shock, 

Thai  pan*  the  slumberer  awoke.”l 

♦ [There  ai»i>eani  some  r^mblance  betwixt  the  visions  of 
Oswald's  slcci>  and  the  waking  drrain  of  the  Uiaour:— 

*'  He  stood.— Some  dread  was  on  hit  face 
Soon  Hatred  settied  in  ils  place  ; 

It  rote  not  with  the  reddeninf  Hush 
Of  transient  Anver's  havty  blush, 

But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 

Wliose  (hasily  whiteness  aids  its  sloom. 
r His  brow  was  boot,  his  we  was  glazed ; 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  nercely  raised, 

And  siomly  shook  his  hand  on  high. 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly  : 

ImpaUeni  of  Ids  flight  delay  d. 

Here  loud  his  raven  chanror  ncifh'd— 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  srasp’d  his  blade  | 

That  sound  had  burst  his  wakine  dream. 

As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  iano^d  bis  oourser's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 

*Twas  but  a moment  tiiat  be  stood, 

Tfien  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued, 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul, 

Winters  of  memory  seem’d  to  roll. 

And  fpitlief  in  Umt  drop  of  time, 

A life  of  pain,  on  a#e  of  crime.” 

Btron  s trorAcs,  vol.  ix.  p.  187.] 

I tMS.— *'  Till  underneath  the  castle  bank. 

High  and  more  nigh  the  sound  appears. 

The  warder's  chullenye  next  ho  bears.'') 
t I bavs  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  real  life,  the  effect  of  keen 
and  fervent  anxiety  in  ^vtnf  acuteness  to  the  orirant  of  sense. 
My  ftiAed  friend.  Miss  Joanna  Bailiie,  whose  dramatic  works  dis- 
play such  inUmale  nrquaintanre  with  the  operations  of  human 
passion,  hat  not  omitted  this  remarkable  circumttnnce  r- 

De  Montfort.  (Off  his  guard  ) 'Tis  Rezenvolt ; 1 beard  bis 
well-known  foot. 

Prom  the  ftrit  staircase  mountinarstep  by  step. 

Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  nairt  for  distant  sound  I 
1 beard  him  not 

{ De  ^f(mtfort  look* embarrassed,  and  is  silent 
J”  ThAnatural  superiority  of  the  inarrament  over  Uie  employer, 
s>f  bold,  unla-sstatinx,  practised  vice,  over  t'mid,  selfish.  craAy 
iniouity,  is  very  finely  painteil  tbrouyliout  the  wimle  of  this  scene, 
•nd  the  diakiipte  tliat  ensues.  *1  bat  the  mind  of  W yelifl'e.  wmuzbt 
to  the  utmost  a<ony  of  sus^nse,  has  xiven  such  acuteness  to  his 
bodily  orpans,  as  to  enable  nim  to  dislinmtsh  the  approach  of  his 
hired  bravo,  while  at  a distance  beyond  the  reacn  of  common 
bearing,  is  srandly  imagined,  and  admirably  true  to  nature.”— 
Critical  Revieto.i 

• IM2S.— “ Tlie  OT  was.—'  Herinrhsm  comes  post 

With  tiumrs  of  a battle  lost.’ 

As  one  that  roused  himself  from  rest, 

His  answer.  Ac.) 

H [MS. ” with  heavy  pace. 

The  plumed  morion  hid  his  flicc."] 

The  use  of  complete  suits  of  armour  wa.s  fallen  into'  dutusc 
anrlnit  the.  Civil  War,  thouyh  they  were  still  worn  by  leaders  of 
rank  and  imiwrlance.  ” In  the  leicn  ofKintr  James  I..”  says  mir 
military  sntiqimry, ''  no  great  alterations  were  made  in  the  arti- 
cle of  d*-f»«nsire  armour,  except  that  the  huff  coat,  or  jerkin,  which 
was  OTifinally  worn  under  tfio  cuirass,  now  became  freqjtently  a 
substitute  tor  it,  it  havitif  been  found  Umt  a ffooil  buff  leather 
WPttld  of  itself  resist  tbs  stioka  of  aoword  t Uos,  however,  eoljr 


Hath  canght  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen’d  by  revenge  and  fear, 

Could  e er  disunmish  norse’s  clank, 

Until  it  reach’d  tne  castle  bank.t 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 

The  warder’s  challenge  now  he  nears,S 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell. 

That  o’er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell. 

And,  in  the  castle  court  below, 

Voices  are  heurd.  and  torches  glow. 

As  marshalling  the  stranger’s  way. 

Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  layj 
The  cry  was,—"  Tidings  j^om  the  bost,R 
Of  weight— a messenger  t»mes  post.” 

Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast. 

His  answer  Oswald  thus  express’d— 

" Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire; 

Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire.” 

.VI. 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride,H 
The  morion’s  plumes  his  visage  hide. 

And  the  buff-coaL  an  ample  fold, 

Mamies  his  form’s  gigantic  mould!** 

Full  slender  answer  deigned  ho 
To  Oswald’s  anxious  courtesy, 

But  mark’d,  by  a disdainful  smile, 

He  saw  and  scorn’d  the  petty  wile, 

When  Oswald  changed  the  torch’s  places 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier’s  facett 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown, 

To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 

occasionally  took  place  amonir  the  lifht-aniM^  cavakv  and  »■ 

entry,  conmiele  »uiu  of  armour  bcin;  sull  used  amonf  the  hem 
irse.  Buff-coat*  continued  to  be  worn  by  the  city  trained  bamfi 
till  within  the  memory  of  peraon*  now  livtim.  ao  that  licfoniiTe  ic 
mour  may,  in  come  meocure.  be  said  to  nave  u-rniiiiatn]  in  tfo 
■ame  material*  with  which  it  lie(^n.  that  ii,  the  skins  of  anhatii, 
or  leather." — Gross's  Military  Antiguities,  Lond.  18*1,  tto. 
vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

Of  tlie  ImfT-coaU.  wbicli  tvere  worn  over  the  cor»leU.»««w 
arc  yt’t  priwi'ni*! ; and  Captain  Groci*  lias  given  ancnparioi* 
one  whicii  wa.*  iw-'cl  in  the  time  of  Charles  I-  l>y  Sr  PnwM 
RhoiicH,  Bari,  of  Biilhrouph  Hall,  Derbyshire-  They  wertBiDtily 
linid  with  .«ilk  or  linen,  w-curcri  bi: lore  br  buttons. or tv a Iw, 
and  oftiMi  nclily  decorated  with  aolil  or  silver embro*darT.f7oai 
the  fidliiwiiijt  curious  nccoiinl  of  a dispute  rqspoctini:  • wff WJd 
between  an  oM  nmndhr-ail  captain  and  a justice  of  P**®*\*f 
wl.oin  liif  arms  wr-ro  <er/.eil  after  the  Restoration,  vrs  learo,  oat 
the  value  and  imiwrrtanco  of  this  defensive  (carment  *'**Py£ 
deralili! A party  of  horse  came  to  my  house.  comimwwW 
Mr  reeliles ; and  Ik;  told  me  he  was  come  for  my  arml.woU* 
I muiit  deliver  theiii.  I asked  him  for  hi*  order.  'He  twd  ••  M 
had  a lietler  order  than  Oliver  iwtal  to  mve;  and,  elap«o«  w 
hand  uisju  his  sword-iillt,  he  said,  that  wo*  hi* order.  I toWI**< 
if  he  iiad  none  but  that,  it  wii.snot  sufficient  to  take  tny  WWj 
and  then  la*  pulled  out  his  warrant,  and  1 read  it.  It  WM 
by  Wentworth  Armituire,  a aenera)  warrant  to  search 
they  MPj'.-etcd,  and  so  lefl  the  riower  to  the  soldier*  at  Wj 

sum.  Tla  y etune  to  ns  at  I’oalley- Hall,  about  *uo  *at/w;a*^ 




caused  a carnile  to  bo  liabtod,  and  conveyed  Peehicahtto— 
wlterw  my  arm*  were.  My  arm*  wen?  near  the  kitchen  !»*  : »*■ 
then?  llwy  tiaik  away  fowling-pieces,  pistol*,  rouskete,  ca™®^ 
and  such  like,  belter  than  20/.  Then  Mr.  Peebles  asW  m*  w 
my  bufl'-co«i ; and  I told  him  they  had  no  order  to  lake  sW  m 
apparel.  Ho  told  me  I was  not  to  dispute  tbeir  ordeis ; Iw  im 
would  not  deliver  it,  he  would  carry  me  away  prisooer,  *«w  * 
me  out  of  door*.  Yet  be  lei  mo  alone  unto  the  next 
I nniol  wait  ursm  f'ir  John,  at  Hahfnx  ; and,  coining  betoni  w®- 
lie  ihreut/'iu-tl  me,  and  said,  if  I did  not  send  tlie  coat, 
too  Eood  for  me  to  keet^.  I l«Id  him  it  vvas  not  in  hu 
deinnnd  rri)  appnrf  1 ; and  Ih>.  growinfr  into  a fit.  CWW 
and  traitor,  and  simk  if  I did  iiul  semf  ila?  coat  uythansp**^ 
would  semi  me  wfiere  I did  not  like  well.  1 tola  win  I , 
rolii'l.  and  be  dal  nol  w ell  to  cull  me  so  before  these  sotmen  j 

§enih-men,  in  make  me  Uih  mark  for  everyone  to  •nop' 
ejwrted  tliO  rcaiiii 
nol  .si'inl  ill**  Coat, 

son  of  .Mr  TIhuiiiis  Lyaier,  or  cmiisieiMiaji.  lor  u>»  ‘JJT'.ijiriu 
letter,  verlmiim  tlui.**  t— ‘ .Mr.  Hoil.soii.  I ndniiro  you  wiiipw^ 
child  so  with  me  as  jiiu  have  done,  in  WTiting  suot  m »o**J*^ 
rate  Irtter.  f.*’t  rno  hav*?  iht?  hulf-coal  sent  foimWUnjOvow*^ 
you  shall  so  hear  from  me  u*  will  nol  very  well  1“^*^  mi 

not  ul  Imim?  when  this  niCAsenger  came ; hut  I ,n 

wife  not  to  ileliver  ii,  but,  if  ilwy  would  take  it,  1”  it 

it:  nml  he  took  it  away  ; and  one  uf  Sir  Johns  -Ji 

many  veans  nfler.  Tla?y  sent  Captain  Butt  to  compoju^^j 
my  wife  .nlvont  it  ; but  I sent  word  1 would  have  >ny 
hut  he  ait  vised  me  to  take  a price  fiw  it,  and  , fCaSw 

1 said,  it  was  hard  to  take  mv  arms  and  OPPyw  w M 
out  a great  deni  of  money  for  0»cm_ : I hoped  they  ow  rgv 
dosiroy  im*.  by  taking  my  foods  illojrally  frotn  ton* 
would  make  up  the  matter,  if  I pleaseil.  ^unot  bar* 

had  liroiisht  Sfit  John  to  a price  for  my  coal.^ 


*^ii  ksagiiii  *a»  ■*  |Msw  icM  Mig  v***"  « . 

taken  10/.  font;  he  would  have  given  about  At 
e nuMmy.he  kept  both  side*. 

anoirs  of  Captain  Hodgson,  ^^t,***'  ^ \ 

♦t  IMS.-’*  Thai  fell  upon  the  aUangefi  &«•*  1 *♦»*  •''' 


receipt  for  the 
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fCs  guest,  the  whil&  laid 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull"  s hide, 

And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corselet  of  a cuirapicr ; 

Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  dre\^ 

And  from  the  dank  plume  dash  d the  dew, 

From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  his  hand^* 

And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands, 

And,  turning  to  the  genial  board, t 
Without  a health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said, 

Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed  ;I 
As  free  from  ceremony’s  sway, 

As  famished  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

VII. 

With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear, 

His  bost^held  him  gorge  his  cheer, 

And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a fiercer  hardiinent.  . 

Now  Oswald  stood  a space  aside. 

Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride. 

In  feverish  agony  to  learn 
•Mings  of  deep  end  dread  concern, 

Cursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o’er  his  nifiian  feast.5 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 

•The end  of  that  uncouth  repast, 

Almost  he  seem’d  their  haste  to  rue. 

As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew, 

And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery.  . 

Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 

VIII. 

Much  in  the  stranger’s  mien  appears, 

To  justify  suspicious  fears. 

On  Vis  dark  face  a scorching  dime, 

And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  tune. 

Roughen’d  the  brow,  the  temtdes  bared 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared, 

Yet  left— what  age  alone  could  tame— 

The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame  ;ll 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl  d. 

The  eve  that  seem’d  to  scorn  the  world. 

That  lip  had  terror  never  blench  d ; 

Ne’er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench  d 
Tlie  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow, 

Tliat  mock’d  at  pain,  and  knew  not  wo. 

• IMS. "htfrtedMa  handB.”!  . . , . . , 

t |M8.-“  Then  turn’d  to  tho  ropleniah  d Iward.  1 
1 1 “ The  cJe*crii>tion  of  Bertram  which  follow*,  i*  hi,.hiy  me- 

townie ; and  the  rude  air  of  cor^ioue  *m»rionly 
tieetihii  employer,  prepare*  the  reader  to  enter  into  too  full 
(toil  of  III*  Varactor  Theae.  and  many  oth*>r 
rtantM,  which  none  but  a ixKitical  mind 

ina  rmt  relief  to  tho  ttroniier  touche*  with  wlucb  ubm  excellent 
iketd i« complotcd.” — Critical  Revicto.i 
1 latS.— I’rolracted  o’er  hia  savaao  feart. 

Yet  with  alarm  he  *aw  at  laat,'  

• r A*  Roderick  ri*e*  above  Mamiion.  *o  TOitrnnj  aairemi* 
above  Roderick  Dhu  in  awfuIncM  of  .tatiire 

kwint  We  have  trembled  at  RodencA  ; but  we  look  wilhdoulU 
•ad  lutpkion  at  the  very  *hadow  of  Bemnm— ^d,  as  we  ap- 
pmefa  we  shrink  with  terror  and  antipathy  nom 

•Th.  llpofprid..  U..  crmct 

^ In  thii  character,  I have  attcmptctl  to  aketch  mie  of  thoae 
W«it  Indian  adventurora.  who,  during  the  course  of  too  »evon- 
teeatb  centory.  were  popularly  known  by  tho  name  of  Iiucanier*. 

of  ihe  Enylith  in  tho  prednto^  mewnuon*  upon 
Sganiih  America,  duiiDf  the  reijni  of  Elizabeth,  had  never  f>o«n 
knotien ; ami  from  tnal  period  downward,  the  exploit*  orprake 
anaRaieitli  wens  imitated,  upon  a smaller  scale  indeed,  lint  wilh 
tWJly  d«*perate  valnur,  ^ small  bandi*  of  pirate*,  gathered  Irom 
«il  nation*,  liut  ehiefly  French  and  En/rlish.  Tw  en^rMsmir 
polity  of  ibe  Hpaninrrb  tended  rreMly  to  increase  the  number  «»t 
three  freelwtotert).  from  whom  their  commerce  and  coloniw  -ut- 
fried,  in  the  uMoe,  dreadful  calamity.  Tlio  Windward  island*, 
wbiea  the  Spaniaiw  ^d  not  deem  worthy  tlioir  own  occinmuon, 
bad  been  (radually  settled  by  adventurer*  of  the  Frenrh  and  Eiijj- 
li*  nations.,;  B«  FYederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  ilwpalchcd  in 
HM.witha  p iwerfbl  fli^,  axainat  tho  Dutch,  hud  onhir*  from  tho 
Coait  of  M»  rid  to  deatxoy  these  colonic*,  whose  vicimty  at  once 
imbndad  the  pride  caeiteJ  the  jealous  suspicions  oi  iheir 
®peaiih  oeq  mow.  Thii  order  the  Spanish  Admiral  oxernted 
MfBcH  it  rifoor;  but  the  only  consequence  was.  tirat  tho 
Pwntert  b«  f mdst^  desperate  by  persecution.  hc«an.  undeT 
w*  well-kn(  wn  name  of  Bucaniers.  to  commence  a retalmtion 
to  honidly  favoM.  that  toe  perusal  makes  the  render  shudder. 
*^ben  th^  jemm  on  tfa^  depredations  at  sea,  they  boanM, 
"dtiMMt  reailKttodfapsin^  of  number,  every  Spanish  vM.sel  that 


Inured  to  danger’s  direst  form. 

Tornade  and  earthauake,  flood  and  atorm. 

Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 

By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow,ir 
By  mine  or  breauh,  by  steel  or  ball. 

Kiiew  all  his  shapes,  and  acorn’ d them  all. 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bebtbam’s  harden’d  lopk. 
Unmoved,  could  blood  and  danger  brooki 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face; 

For  evil  passions,  cherished  long^ 

Had  plough’d  them  with  imt'ressions  Strong 
All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away. 

But  rooted  stood  in  manhood’s  hour, 

The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 

And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 

Had  It  been  tamed  when  life  was  new, 

Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth** 

The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 

Not  that,  e’en  then,  his  heart  had  known 
The  gentler  feelings’  kindly  tone ; 

But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
•To  bounty  in  his  chasten’d  minth 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feedf 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory’s  meed. 

And,  frantic  then  no  more,  hispnde 
Had  tu’en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 

X. 

Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrain’d,. 

Clogg’d  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stain  dy 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 

And  mastery  o’er  the  mind  he  twret 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 

Quail’d  beneath  Bertram  ,s  bold  r^ard.tt 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  m vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a winding  tram,  “ 

To  lure  his  sullen  guest  to  fho^i 
Unask’d,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know, 

While  on  for  other  subjeetbung 

His  heart,  than  falter’d  from  his  tongue.t¥ 

Yet  naught  for  that  hia  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 

But  still,  in  stern  and  stubborn  sort, 

Return’d  him  answer  dark  and  short, 

Or  started  from, the  theme  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange, 

came  in  tbeir  way  ; and,  demeim^  Aem*clv<»,  both  In  the  bat'' 
tie  and  afVw  the  comaieat,  more  like  demon*  «haa  mimnn  Iwinga, 
th.-y  succeeded  in  Imprcwme  iheir  t-numies  wfth  a sort  of 
iUlKMis  terror,  which  mndored  them  incawOrie  of  o«eringrflbctua. 
resistnoce.  Prom  piracy  at  sea.  they 

datory  descent*  on  the  Spanhh  temtortc* ; In  which  they  di.v:daywl 
the  same  furiou*  and  irresistiblo  valour,  Uw  tame  thmt  of  spoil, 
and  the  same  brutal  inhumanity  to  Utoir  -he  lar« 

treasures  which  they  Hcmkei  in  tiica  adventures,  theydissipat^ 
by  the  most  unboumlwl  licaririouiDcsj  in  gamlni^woincn,  win^ 
and^Ciftliery  of  every  specie*.  When  tb^  rpofh 
wasted,  they  entered  into  some  new  usociaiion,  ^ unilertook 
new  adveoUtfes.  For  partioidars  e^iro^ 

**  IMS.—'*  Show’d  depth  and  vigour  to  brini  forth 
Tho  noAlcst  fniiu  of  virtuous  worth. 

Then  had  tl*o  lust  of  fold  acpiist 
Bwn  lost  in  glory'*  notilor  tliint. 

And  deep  revenge  for  trivial  cause. 

Been  zem  for  freedom  and  for  law*. 


It  f”  Tlie  ‘ ma*tery’  obtain^  by  web  s being  m BesUant  ow 

the  timid  wlckednwsofinferiwvilUltti^  **  f 

conduct  of  Oswald,  tlwogb  bo  b^  not 

to  him  the  murder  of  bU  kinsman.  « dcscnlKxl  ^ ““ 

him  tA«  direct  quectUm,  whet^  the  crime  hm  hem 
plLihed.  We  must  confeas,  for  our  own  parts,  that  wa  did  not, 
till  we  came  to  Uie  second  rending  of  ^ canto,  l»roei^ 
prioty.and  even  the  moral  beauty,  of  Uits  c^nMty^.  W e w 
now  quite  coovincad  that,  in  introdudng  it,  the  1*®* 
guided  by  an  accurate  percepuon  of  the  ^ _ ”**1!*. 

WTO.  The  scene  between  King  John  and  Hubert 
have  been  present  to  his  minA  when  to 

between  Oswald  and  Ms  ternhlo  agent;  but  it  will  be  otooivod. 
that  the  situation*  of  the 

different ; Uie  mystoiitm*  eautton  in  ® I 

is  made  to  Involve  Uie  preqEiwal  of  ht#  crime,  sprmp  from  moliycs 
uXKly  more  obvtousTnd  hnmedi^e. 
eht  with  mith  sod  than  TfeLMT 

ewKseals  the  drift  of  hiafoaiftil  HtUfrogatoow."— Crtffcaf  JlW-i . 


And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  priile 
Had  tn'eii  fair  honour  for  lU  guide.”] 
' stem  rogard."] 
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And  forced  the  embarrasa’d  boat  to  buy. 

By  query  cloae,  direct  reply. 

XI. 

A while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 

And  Church  Reform’d— but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  Bertram’s  sneering  look, 

Then  stammer’d— “Has  u field  been  foughti 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  7 
For  sure  a soldier,  famed  so  far 
In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war, 

On  eve  of  fight  ne’er  left  the  host, 

Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost.” — 

“ Here  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 

Yon,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  rest  at  ease;* 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 
To  shore  such  safe  and  easy  home. 

From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toU, 

Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  7” — t 

“Nay,  mock  not,  friend ! since  well  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe, 

To  mar  our  northern  army’s  work, 

Encamp’d  before  beleaguer’d  York ; 

Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay,t 

And  must  have  fought— how  went  the  day7”— 

XII. 

“Wouldst  hear  the  tale  7— On  Marston  heath! 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 
Flourish’d  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush’d  each  brow; 

On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring. 

* God  and  the  cause!’ — ‘ God  ana  the  king!’ 
Right  Engli'»h  all,  they  rush’d  to  blows. 

With  naught  tO  win  and  all  to  lose. 

I could  have  laugh’^— but  lack’d  the  time— 

To  see,  in  jjhrenesy  sublime. 

How  the  fierce  zealots  fou(^'  It  and  bled, 

For  king,  or  state,  as  humour  led  ; 

Some  for  a dream  of  public  good. 

Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood. 
Draining  their  veins  in  death  to  claim 
A patriot’s  or  a martyr’s  name.— 

Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts.ll 
That  counter’d  there  on  adverse  parts, 

No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  El  Dorados  in  the  sky! 

Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states. 

And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates, 

• (M3.— " Safe  nit  rou,  Oswald,  and  at  ease."! 

♦ (MS.— “ Award  11k>  meed  of  civil  broil.") 

I IMa.— " Thy  honotnon  on  the  outpnaU  lay."] 

4 TItc  well  known  and  desperate  battle  of  Lon^.Marston 
Moor,  which  terminated  so  iintbrtunatcly  for  the  cause  of  Charles, 
commenced  under  very  diflbrent  auspices.  Prince  Rupert  had 
marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  for  the  relief  of  York,  then 
bcsicKed  by  Sir  Tliomas  Fairfax,  at  the  head  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary army,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  with  the  Scottish  auxiliary 
forcce.  In  this  he  eo  completely  succeeded,  that  ho  com[>cllc<l  the 
besiofera  to  retreat  to  Manton  Moor,  a Urge  o(H>n  plain,  about 
eight  milca  distant  from  tiiu  city.  Tliither  tltcy  wore  followed 
by  the  Prince,  who  had  now  united  to  his  amiy  Um  porriton  of 
York,  probably  not  loss  than  ten  thoiiaand  men  stronir.  under  the 
callant  Marquis  (then  Earl)  of  Newcastlo.  Whitelocko  ban  re- 
corded, with  much  impartiality,  the  followiny  particulars  of  this 
eventful  day  " Tlio  rijht  winx  of  the  Parliament  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  consisted  of  all  his  horse, 
and  three  rosimvnts  of  the  Scots  hone ; the  left  wing  was  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Manclienter  and  Colonel  Cromwell.  One 
body  of  their  foot  was  cummandcrl  by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  consist- 
ed of  his  foot,  and  two  brigadiw  of  the  Soots  foot  for  reserve ; 
and  the  main  body  of  the  rent  of  the  foot  was  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Leven. 

" The  right  vring  of  tlie  Prince’s  army  was  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  NewcasUe ; the  left  win)r  by  the  Prince  himself;  and  the 
main  body  by  General  Goring.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Major  Go- 
neral  Porter thus  were  both  sides  drawn  up  into  battalia. 

“ July  3d,  1844.  In  this  posture  both  armies  (aoed  each  other,  and 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  moraing  the  fight  began  between  tiicm. 
The  Prince,  with  his  left  wing,  fell  on  the  Parliament's  riglit  wing, 
routed  them  and  pursued  them  a groat  way : the  like  did  General 
Goring,  Lucas,  and  Porter,  upon  the  Parliament’s  main  body.  The 
three  generals,  giving  all  for  lost,  hast<^d  out  of  the  field,  ana  many 
of  Uieir  soldiers  lied,  and  throw  down  their  arras  ; the  King’s  forces 
too  eagerly  following  them,  the  victory,  now  almost  aclueved  by 
them,  was  again  snatched  out  of  their  hands.  For  Colonel  Crom- 
well. with  tlie  bravo  regiment  of  his  countrymen,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax,  having  rallied  sr>me  of  his  horse,  fell  upon  the  Prince's 
right  wing,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was,  and  routed  them  ; 
and  tte  rest  of  their  companioos  rallyinf , they  fell  alto«ther  upon 
the  divided  bodies  of  Rupert  and  Gonnx,  and  totally  disnenHid 
them,  and  obtained  a oompleta  victory,  after  throe  hours'  fight. 

’^ram  this  battle  aad  the  pursuit,  soran  reckon  ware  hsiried 
7800  Engliahmea  t all  agree  that  abova  8000  of  the  Prince’s  men 


Rich  Mexico  I had  march’d  through, 

And  sack’d  iho  splendours  of  Peru, 

Till  sunk  Pizarro’s  daring  name, 

And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram’s  fame.”— T 
" Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray! 

Good  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day  7”— 

XIII. 

“ Good  am  I deem’d  at  trumpet-sound, 

And  good  where  goblets  dance  the  round, 
Though  gentle  ne^er  was  join’d,  till  now, 

With  rugged  Bertram’s  breast  and  brow.— 

But  I resume.  The  battle’s  rage 
Wa.s  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 

Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride, 

Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 

But  ’gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 
A rival  sea  of  roaring  war : 

While,  in  ten  thousand  edaies  driven. 

The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 

And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 

Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 

Even  thus  upon  the  bloo^  field, 

The  ^dying  tides  of  conflict  wheel’d** 
Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame. 

Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came, 

Hurling  against  our  i^ears  a line 
Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine;  . 

Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal, 

In  zeal’s  despite  oegan  to  reel. 

What  wouldst  thou  more? — in  tumult  tost, 

Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost 
A thousand  men  who  drew  the  sword 
For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 

Preach’d  forth  from  hamlet,  grange,  and  down 
To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown, 

Now,  stark  and  stiff,  lie  stretch’d  in  gore, 

And  ne’er  shall  rail  at  mitre  more. — 

Thus  fared  it,  when  I left  the  fight, 

With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons’  right.”— 

XIV. 

“ Disastrous  news !”  dark  Wycliffe  said ; 
Assumed  despondence  bent  hia  head. 

While  trouble  ioy  was  in  hia  eye. 

The  well-feign’d  sorrow  to  belie. — 

“ Disastrous  news ! — when  needed  most, 

Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost  7 
Complete  the  woful  tale,  and  say, 

Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day; 

wore  aloin  in  tbo  battle,  bcaidea  thofo  in  the  ebaoe.  and  ^^l*^ 
•oncre  taken,  many  of  their  chief  olHcon,  twonly-fiva  p»co  of 
nnlnonco,  fortv-aevon  colours,  10,000  aims,  two  wagons 
bins  and  pnitorn,  ISO  banob  of  powder,  and  all  tboir  bag  and  MT 
gage."— WHiTKT.ocitB’8  Afemofrs,  fol.  p.  89.  Lood.  188a. 

Lord  Clarendon  informs  us.  that  tbo  lung^  previous  to  receiwm 
the  truo  account  of  the  battle,  had  been  informed,  by  an 
from  Oxford.  " that  Prince  Rupert  bad  not  only  relieved  Ttort. 
but  totally  defeated  tlio  8«witi,  with  many  particulars  to  omot 
It.  an  which  was  so  much  believed  there,  that  they  had  made  pan- 
lie  fires  of  joy  for  the  victory." 

• l.MS.— I but  half  of  such  bold  hearts, 

i4f  rounlored  Uicre,"  ftc.]  , » 

IT  (The  Qiuirtcriy  Reviewer  (No.  xvi.)  thus  i^tot  the 
the  hesitation  he  hud  had  in  arriving  at  thcullimaleopif'®“* 
Rokeby  was  worthy  of  Uie  “ high  praise"  already  quoted  from  us 
commencement  of  his  article : — *'  Wc  confess,  then,  1^  u ^ 
language  and  veiaificalion  of  this  poem,  we  were,  in  the 
Ntance,.disa|ipointod.  We  do  not  moan  to  say  that  «tfw  » 
riably  faulty ; neither  is  it  within  the  power  of  ocddenttMi  iw 
conceptions  of  a vigorous  and  hifhly  cullivatod  mind.  snpuM 
formiy  invest  themselves  in  trivial  expressions,  or  in 
rhymes  : but  wc  do  think  that  Ukmc  golden  lines,  wrocn  spew  i. 
ncously  fasten  themselves  on  the  memory  of  the  reader,  are 
rare,  and  that  instancea  of  a culpable,  and  almost  slovcr^i» 
teiiUon  to  the  usual  rules  of  diction  and  of  mchti,  wo  nwre^ 
quent  in  ibis,  than  in  any  preceding  work  of  Mr.  SootL  in  siqv^ 
of  this  opinion,  wre  aikfuce  the  following  quolatioo,_  wiucn 
in  stanza  xil. : and  In  the  course  of  a dcscnpUoa  which  is,  u 
parts,  unusually  splendid— 

' Led  Bertram  Risingham  tbo  Iicarts, 

* And.  Cortex,  thine,  in  Bertram's  faroft’  . ij.. 

" The  author,  surely,  cannot  require  to  bo  told,  that  W 
ness  of  those  jingling  couplets  U loss  oflensive  tn^ 
rity.  The  first  lino  is  unintelligible,  because 
wofd,  ’if’  on  which  Ihe  meaning  deponA,  is  no'^T^ 
nor  implM  in  it ; and  the  thini  lino  is  equally  faulty,  ^ 
sentence,  when  restored  to  its  natural  order,  wif 
exact  convenio  of  the  speaker’s  intention.  We  tninx 
sary  to  remonstrate  again.st  thosn  barbarous  invcjwoj“i 
we  consider  the  rules  of  grammar  os  the  only  shaex  w 
the  Hudiliraiitir  metre,  alfeady  to  licentious,  can  H 
within  tolerable  limiu."]  ,,, 

* * (MS.— “ Tlie  doubtful  tides  of  battle  reel  4 1 
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Wbat  leaders  of  repute  and  name 
Bought  by  their  death  a deathless  fame.* 

If  racb  ray  direst  foeman’s  doom, 

My  tears  shall  dew  his  honour’d  tomb. — 

No  answer  ?— Friend,  of  all  our  host. 

Thou  koow’at  whom  I should  hate  the  most ; 
Whom  thou  too,  onc&  wert  wont  to  hate, 

Yet  leavest  me  doubtiul  of  his  fate.” — 

With  look  unmoved, — ” Of  friend  or  foe, 

Aught,”  answer’d  Bertram,  ” wouldst  thou  know, 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 

A soldier’s  answer  shall  thou  gain  ; 

For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 

1 have  nor  judgment  nor  reply. 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppress’d. 

Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wycline’s  breast; 

And  brav^  from  man  so  meanly  born, 

Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 

“Wretch!  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt? 
Puiup  OF  Mobtham,  lives  he  yet? 

False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath. 

Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 

Slave ! hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight. 

To  Slav  thy  leader  in  the  fight  7” 

Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 

And  Wycliffe’s  hand  he  strongly  wrung ; 

His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail, 

Fotom  tne  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail — 

“ A health !”  he  cried : and,  ere  he  quaff'd. 

Flung  from  him  Wycliffe’s  hand,  and  laugh’d: 
•—“Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy  heart! 
Now  placet  thou  well  thy  genuine  part! 

Worthy,  hut  for  thy  craven  fear, 

Like  me  to  roam  a bucanier. 

What  reck’st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine. 

If  Mortham’s  wealth  and  lands  be  thine? 

'That  carest  thou  for  beleaguer’d  York, 

If  this  go  >d  band  have  done  its  work  ? 

Or  what  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  reddening  Marston’s  swarthy  breast. 

If  Philip  Mortnam  with  them  lie. 

Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye? — + 

Sit,  then ! and  as  mid  comrades  free 
Carousing  after  victory,  ' 

When  talcs  are  told  of  blood  and  fear. 

That  boys  and  woment  shrink  to  hear. 

Prom  point  to  point  I frankly  tellS 
The  d^  of  death  as  it  befell. 

XVI. 

“When  purposed  vengeance  I forego. 

Term  me  a wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 

And  when  an  insult  I forgive,!! 

Then  brand  me  as  a slave,  and  live! — 

Philip  of  Morthant  is  with  those 
Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes : 

Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends, IT 
If  number’d  with  ungrateful  friends. 

As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd. 

Along  the  nriarshall’d  ranks  he  rode, 

And  wore  his  vizor  up  the  while. 

I saw  his  melancholy  smile, 

When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 
Wl^re  Rokeby’s  kindred  banner  dew. 

* And  thus,’  he  said,  ‘ will  friends  divide 
I heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 

We  two  had  turn’d  the  battle’s  tide, 

In  many  a well-debated  field, 

^cre  Bertram’s  breast  was  Philip’s  shield. 

I thought  on  Darien’s  deserts  pale, 

Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale, 

How  o’er  my  friend  my  cloak  1 threw, 

And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew; 

I thought  on  Quariana’s  cliff. 

Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skifii 


• [MS.— " Chote  death  in  preference  to  shame."] 
t liUB. — “ And  heart’a-bloud  lend  to  aid  the  dro  ) 
Sit  then ! and  as  to  comrades  boon 
Caroiuinv  for  achievement  won."] 
t (MS  — " That  twr*  and  cowards,"  &c.) 

4 [MS  — “ Frank,  as  frr4n  mate  to  mate,  I tall 
What  wav  the  d^l  of  death  befeU.’’] 

I IMS.—"  Name  when  an  insult  I for  cave, 

And,  Oswald  WyclilTc.  calfmo  slave."] 
7 [JIB.—"  Whom  surest  his  revence  attends. 

If  number’d  mce  among  hia  fhends."] 

Vot.  L— 3 L 


Through  the  white  breakers’  wrath  I boro 
Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore: 

And  when  his  side  an  arrow  founa, 

1 suck’d  the  Indian’s  venom'd  wound. 

These  thoughts  like  torrents  rush’d  along,** 

To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVII. 

“Hearts are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent; 

Hearts  arc  not  steel,  and  steel  is  benu 
When  Mortham  bade  me  as  of  yore, 

Be  near  him  in  the  battle’s  roar, 

I scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 

I scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow ; 

Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife. 

Debating  Mortham’s  death  or  life. 

’Twus  then  I thought,  how,  lured  to  come, 

As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home, 

Years  of  piratic  wandering  o’er. 

With  him  I sought  our  native  snore. 

But  Moriharn’s  lord  grew  far  estranged 
From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  ranged; 
Doubts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears. 

Sadden’d  and  dimm'd  descending  years ; 

The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought, 

And  damn’d  each  free-borntt  deed  and  thought. 
Then  must  1 seek  another  home, 

My  license  shook  his  sober  dome ; 

If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 
I reyell’d  thrice  the  sum  away. 

An  idle  outcast  then  1 stray’d, 

Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 

Deem’d  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance, 

Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 

The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look, 

At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook ; 

The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame, 

And  lock’d  his  hoards  when  Bertram  came; 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 
From  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

xvm. 

“ But  civil  discord  gave  the  call 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  o 
By  Mortham  urged,  1 came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  tram. 

What  guerdon  waited  on  my  careTtt 
I coulanot  cant  of  creed  or  prayer ; 

Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtain’d. 

And  I,  dishonour’d  and  disdain’d, 

Gain’d  but  the  high  and  happy  lot, 

In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot! — 

All  this  thou  know’st,  thy  gestures  tell ; 

Yet  hear  it  o’er,  and  mark  it  well. 

’Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham’s  fate. 

XIX. 

“ Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowlv  port. 
Glance  quick  os  lightning  through  the  heart. 

As  my  spur  press’d  my  courser’s  sid& 

Philip  of  Mortham’s  cause  was  trira. 

And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix^d, 

His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix’d. 

I watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  frav, 

That  changed  a.s  March’s  moody  day,§§ 

Till,  like  a stream  that  bursts  its  bank,lill 
Fierce  Rupert  thunder’d  on  our  flank. 

’Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and  strife, 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  life, 

’Twas  then  1 fired  my  peironel. 

And  Mortham.  steed  and  rider,  fell. 

One  dying  look  he  upward  cast. 

Of  wrath  and  anguish— ’twas  hiis  last. 

Think  not  that  fnere  I stopp’d,  to  view 
What  of  the  battle  should  ensue; 

But  ere  I clear’d  that  bloody  press, 

Our  northern  horse  ran  masterless ; 

••  IMS.—*'  Thete  thouvhta  nuh'd  on,  like  tonvnt'i  swav, 

To  «w(<«p  my  stoni  rojolve  away."] 

♦»  (MS.— ••  Each  liberal  dee<l."| 
tl  [MS.— " But  of  my  lal>mir  what  th«  mood  I 

I could  not  cant  of  church  «ir  creed."] 

44  [MS.— “ That  chanitcd  a*  with  a whtrlwinds'a  sway." 

U { — dathins 

On  thy  war-horse  through  tbo  ranks. 

Like  a stream  which  burst  its  banka" 

BTB0M*5  WoTt$,  voL  X.  p.  87S.] 
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Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news,* 

How  troops  of  roundheads  choakcd  the  Ouse, 

And  many  a bonny  Scot,  aghast. 

Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past, 

Cursing  tlic  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o’er  the  Tweed.t 
Yet  when  I reach’d  the  banks  of  Swale, 

Had  rumour  learn’d  another  tale ; 

With  his  barb’d  horse,  fresh  tidings  say, 

Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem’d  the  day  :t 
But  whether  false  the  news,  or  true, 

Oswald,  1 reck  as  light  as  you.” 

XX. 

Not  then  by  Wyclifle  might  be  shown. 

How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 

• IMS. — *'  Hot  Rupert  on  the  spur  purvuce  ; 

Witolo  tnwpt  orOieni  clwiiikod  tho  Ouae."] 

♦ Monckton  und  Mitton  are  viliara  near  tho  river  Ouic,  and 
not  very  diftont  fmm  the  held  of  battle.  The  particulon  of  the 
action  were  violently  diaputed  at  tho  time  ; but  the  followinir  ox* 
tract  from  the  Manuacript  Hiitory  of  the  Baronial  Houco  of 
Sometvill^  is  decisive  as  to  the  tlifrhl  of  the  Bcottixh  (rcneml, 
tlw  Earl  of  Leven.  Tlic  particulars  are  (rix*on  by  the  author  of  tho 
history  on  tiic  autlwrity  of  his  father,  thou  tho  representative  of 
tlte  family.  Tliis  curious  manuscript  has  been  published  by  con- 
sent of  my  noble  friend,  the  present  Lord  Somerville. 

“ The  order  of  this^>at  battell,  wlicrin  both  armios  was  neer 
ofaneequall  number,  consisting,  to  the  liest  calculatione,  neer  to 
three  score  thousand  men  upon  both  sydos,  I shall  nut  take  uiam 
me  to  discryve  ; allicit,  from  the  drauebts  then  taken  upon  the 
place,  and  information  I recuav^  from  this  imnlluiuan,  who  be- 
inff  then  a volunteer,  as  Imvinir  no  command,  had  upiiortunitie 
and  libertie  to  rydn  from  the  one  wini;  of  the  armic  to  the  other, 
to  view  all  ther  several  srpudnins  of  horse  jind  battallions  of  foot, 
how  formed,  and  in  what  manner  drawn  up.  with  every  other  cir- 
cumstance relatine  to  tlu)  fl^ht,  ami  that  botli  as  to  the  Kiiis's  ar- 
mies and  that  of  the  Parliament’s,  amonitst  whom,  untill  the  en- 
sadyment,  ho  went  from  statione  to  slatione  to  observe  ther 
order  and  forme  ; but  thai  th«'  descriptiune  of  tiiis  battell,  with 
the  \*arious  success  on  both  sides  at  the  lK>yinniiiy,  with  the  loks 
of  the  royal  armie,  am]  the  tad  oOects  that  followed  that  misfor- 
tune as  to  his  Majestic's  interest,  hes  been  to  often  dune  already 
by  Rnyliib  BUtliors,  little  to  our  coiiimendationc,  bow  justly  I 
shall  not  distnite,  seine  the  truth  it,  as  our  principall , ycnerall 
fled  lliat  niylit  neer  foriie  mylles  from  liio  place  of  the  tbnit,  tliat 
part  of  tlie  armie  where  ho  cnminanded  bciiit;  totallie  routeil : 
but  it  it  os  true,  that  much  of  the  victorie  is  attributeil  to  Uie  yoixl 
conduct  of  David  Leaselie.  lievetenncnl-generall  of  our  horse. 
Cromwell  hitnstdf.  that  minione  of  fortune,  but  tlic  rod  of  God's 
wrath,  to  punish  cflinvani  throe  rebellious  nations,  disdninerl  not 
to  take  Older*  from  him.  albeit  then  in  the  same  qualitieuf  com- 
mand for  tlie  Parliament,  at  bciny  licv’tenmnit  ireneral  to  tlv  Eii.-I 
of  Manchester's  boive.  whom,  wiili  the  assistance  of  tho  Scota 
horse,  hiivein*  routed  ifio  Prince's  right  wing,  os  bo  liad  done  that 
of  Uie  Parliament’s.  Tliesc  two  commanders  of  tlie  horse  ii|ion 
that  wing,  wisely  reslrainod  the  groat  lioilies  of  their  Itorso  from 
persuing  these  brockuii  troui*,  but,  wlieelling  to  tlie  left  bund, 
falls  in  upon  tlie  naked  flanks  of  the  Prince's  main  battallion  of 
foot,  carying  them  douno  with  great  violence ; nether  mett  they 
with  any  great  resistance  tintill  they  came  to  tlie  Marques  of  New- 
castle his  battallione  of  White  Coats,  who,  first  peppering  them 
soundly  with  ther  shott,  wlien  they  came  to  charge,  stoutly  boor 
them  up  witJi  tlieir  picks  that  they  could  not  enter  to  break  them. 
Here  tho  Parliament's  linrse  of  that  wing  rcceaved  ther  greatest 
fosse,  and  a slop  for  sometymo  putt  to  ther  hopwl-for  victorie ; 
and  that  onjy  by  tlie  stout  rcsistancu  of  this  gallant  battallione, 
which  consisted  ne<jr  of  four  thousand  loot,  iintill  at  length  a 
8<mli  regiment  of  dragouns,  commanded  by  Collonell  Frir.call, 
with  other  two,  was  brought  to  open  them  upon  some  hatHi, 
which  at  length  they  did,  when  oil  the  ammunilione  woa  spent. 
Having  refused  caiartcrs,  every  man  fell  in  tho  some  order  and 
ranko  wherin  he  had  fuiigliten. 

" Be  this  execution  was  done,  the  Prince  returned  from  the 
porsuite  of  tlie  right  wing  of  the  Parliament’s  horse,  whicii  foj  had 
bcatten  and  (iillowcd  too  farre,  to  tlic  kMse  of  the  battell,  which 
eertancly.  in  all  men's  opinions,  ho  might  have  can^yed  if  ho  had 
not  been  too  violent  upon  the  pcrsiiitc;  wliich  gave  his  enemies 
upon  the  lufl-liaiul  ojiportiiiiitie  to  disiienie  and  cut  douiie  bis  in- 
fantne,  who,  Imveing  cleared  the  field  of  all  tlie  standing  bodies 
of  foot,  wer  now,  with  many  of  their  oune,  standing 

ready  to  rcoeave  Ilia  charge  of  his  allmost  spent  horses,  if  he 
■liould  attempt  it  ; which  the  Prince  otwerveing,  and  seing  all 
lost,  Ih)  retreiimd  to  Yorko  with  two  thousand  horse.  Notwith- 
standing of  this,  tlicr  was  that  night  such  a ronsternationo  in  tlie 
Parliament  armies,  that  it’s  believtr]  by  most  of  iIhmo  Hint  wer 
there  present,  that  if  the  Prince,  haveing  so  great  a body  of  horse 
inteire.  had  made  nne  onfall  that  night,  or  the  oiuniotng  morning  bo- 
tyme,  he  had  carried  the  victorie  out  of  tUer  Imnds  ; for  it's  ccr- 
tone,  by  the  momine’s  light,  ho  had  rallred  a Uidy  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  wherof  ther  was  neer  Uiree  tnniiMind  gallant  liorsc. 
These,  with  tlic  assistance  of  the  loune  and  garrisoune  ofYorke, 
might  have  done  much  to  liave  recovered  tlie  victory,  for  Uie  losso 
of  this  battell  in  effect  lost  the  King  and  hit  interest  in  ttw  throo 
kingdomet ; his  Majestie  never  being  able  oflir  this  to  make  head 
in  Uio  north,  but  lost  his  garrisons  every  day. 

"As  for  Generali  Lesselie,  in  the  beginning  of  this  flight  have- 
ing that  part  of  the  army  quite  brocken,  wluiie  lui  had  placed  him- 
mf.  by  tM  valour  of  the  Prince,  he  imagined,  and  was  cotilermed 
by  the  opioioiia  of  othi>rs  thmi  upon  the  place  with  him,  that  the 
battell  was  irrecoverably  lost,  swung  they  wer  fleeing  upon  all 
hands  ; theirfore  they  humblie  inirea'wl  liis  excellence  to  rcteir 
and  wait  his  better  fortune,  which,  witlioui  farder  ndvyseing,  he 
did  ’ mq  Dever  draw  bridle  untill  be.camc  the  lentfa  of  Leads,  nav-  i 


In  which  his  complies  fierce  and  freci 
Asserted  gilt’s  equality. 

In  smoothest  terms  his  ^eech  he  wove, 

Of  endless  friendship^  faith,  and  love ; 

Promised  and  vow’d  in  courteous  sort, 

But  Bertram  broke  professions  shorL 
**  Wyclifle,  be  sure  not  here  I stay, 

No,  scarcely  till  the  risinu  day; 

Warn’d  by  the  legends  of  my  youth,$ 

I trust  not  an  associate’s  truth. 

Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Redo  the  tragic  song. 

Train’d  forward  to  his  bltwdy  fall. 

By  Girsonficld,  that  treacherous  Hall  111 

ing  ridden  all  that  night  with  a cloak  of  drap  de  berru  tboot 
hull  ; belonging  to  thu  gentleman  of  whom  I wnte,  then  io  ha 
retinue,  with  many  otlicr  ofllcera  of  good  gualitic.  It  wu  oca 
twelve  the  next  day  befor  they  lud  tlie  eertancly  who  wu  maita 
ofUa^  field,  when  at  length  thcrarryvea  aneexpreaae,aent  by  Da- 
vid Lc.<Melic,  to  acfjiiaint  lira  Gunoral  ther  had  oblaincd  a aioit 
glciriauii  victory,  und  that  liiu  Prince,  with  liU  lirockro  trotpcc, 
wu.s  fled  from  Vorke.  Thu  intelligence  wna  lomewhat  amiirf . 
to  these  gentlemen  that  had  been  eye-witiK*Mc«  to  the  ditordaaf 
the  amiio  before  tlier  retearing,  and  liad  then  accumpanyed  the 
General  in  Ilia  flight ; who,  being  inueb  wearyed  that  eveniog  of 
th«>  battell  willi  ordering  of  bia  armie.  and  now  ^ii«  ipem  anh 
hif>  long  journey  in  the  night,  had  caaten  himaello  douoe  upon  a 
lied  to  real,  when  tliia  gentleman  conieing  quyeUy  into  Ifo  cbiai- 
ber,  be  awoke,  and  iiaatily  cryea  out, ' Lievtennent-eolloncll, 
what  iiewca  ‘ All  ia  sale,  may  it  please  your  Excellence ; iW 
Parliameut'a  armie  hea  obtainc*!  a great  virJory and  tbeo  dc- 
lyvcra  tlic  letter.  Tlie  Genemll,  upon  ihe  hearing  of  thra.knedud 
upon  hia  breaat,  and  sayea,  ‘ I would  to  God  I had  dyed  upon  tbe 
place  I’  and  thenopena  ibejctter,  which,  in  a few  linea,  gava  ane 
account  of  the  victory,  and  in  tho  clone  preinod  hi*  ipeedy  letonw 
to  the  armie,  which  hedkl  tin!  next  ilay,  being  accomuanyed noie 
myllea  liack  by  thia  gentleman,  who  tlien  takea  hi*  leave  oflnm. 
and  reocavcti  at  parUng  many  exproasiona  of  kyndenaae.  mtb 
proiniaea  that  lie  would  never  bo  unmyiMlful  of  hia  cars  and  R- 
apect  towania  him  ; and  in  the  end  heiiitrcata  him  to  pmcotbn 
aen  ico  to  nil  hia  frienda  and  acquaintances  in  Scotland.  Tberef 
to-  llie  Generali  seta  forwonJ  in  hia  journey  for  the  aimie.  ai  dai 
mideman  did  for  , in  onler  to  bia  tramiiortations  fb( 

Scotland,  wlicrc  he  arryvod  aex  dayvaeflir  tbe  fight  of  MuatooM 
Muir,  and  gave  the  first  true  account  and  dcscriptione  of  Itet 
gn-at  iMtttell,  wlierin  thoOivenantera  then  gforyed  aoeroueb,tbal 
ile  y impioualy  boaalcd  the  Lord  had  now  gignally  appeared  fir 
hia  cauao  and  people  ; it  being  ordinary  for  them,  durom  tba 
whole  tune  of  thia  wane,  to  attribute  the  greaUica  of  tlicir  iix- 
ccs*  to  the  goodnea  oml  justice  of  ther  cause,  untill  Dinne  Jos- 
lice  trystixl  them  with  aoine  ernaae  diaiiensaiione.  and  then  yw 
might  have  hoard  this  language  tiroin  them,  ‘Tliat  it  pleax*  tfo 
Lord  to  fiw  hia  oune  Ihe  hcavyeal  end  of  iIk’  tree  to  beat,  list 
the  aninU  and  the  people  of  God  must  still  be  luflereri  wlulotbry 
are  la-ru  away,  that  the  malignant  party  was  God's  rod  to  poniib 
them  for  ther  luitliankfulincase,  which  in  the  ond  he  will  caatioto 
the  firv  with  a thousand  other  exprcMions  and  scripture  nU- 
tioiia,  prophancly  and  blasphemously  uttered  by  them,  to  pailui* 
ther  villoiiiio  and  rebellion."— Afemor/c  of  the  SonunOta. 
Edin.  1S15. 

t Cromwell,  with  lii*  romment  of  cuirasaiers,  bad  a priori^ 
share  in  turning  the  fate  of  lltc  day  ut  Maraion  .Moor ; wbtro 
wim  etpially  iiiiitter  of  triumph  to  tho  IndeiJcndents,  and  offw 
and  lieari -burning  to  the  PnxdiyterianM  ann  to  tlie  Scottish.  ?»• 
cii'ul  Bill  lie  expre.'ses  hi*  disaatiafaelion  oa  follow* : — 

" The  Independents  sent  up  one  quickly  to  assure  that  all  tk* 
glory  nftlml  night  was  Uieir*  ; and  they  and  tlieir  .M  ijoc-Ccnsial 
Cromwell  lind  done  it  all  then?  alone  : but  CayUain  Stuart  a^ 
ward  showcil  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  their  riiagraoefal  kB' 
lion.  G(m1  gave  na  lliai  victory  wonderfully.  There  were  tbrw 
generals  on  each  side,  Lesley.  Fairfax,  ami  MaiKhester : Rup^ 
Newcaalle,  ami  King.  Within  half  an  hour  and  leas,  all 
them  to  their  heels this  to  you  alone.  Tlie  disadvanlaas  of  Ik* 
ground,  and  violence  of  the  flower  of  Prince  Rupert'*  h«BaB,t*r 
rie<l  all  our  right  wing  down  ; only  Ecliiiton  kept  gmund.  to  « 
gn-at  loss  ; his  lieutenant  crowncr,  a iiravo  man,  I fear  iball 
and  Ids  son  RolK-rt  be  mutilated  of  an  arm.  Lindity  bad  tks 
l atest  hazard  of  any  ; but  tlio  beginning  of  tho  wrjjory 
from  David  Lesly,  who  boforo  was  much  auvpoctcd  of  evu*' 
aigti.s ; he,  with  the  Scota  and  Cromwell's  horse,  haviiw  tks  v 
vantage  of  the  ground,  did  dissipate  all  before  llicin."— 

Lettert  and  Joumatt.  Edin.  17%,  Svo,  ii.  31. 
i IMS.—"  Tntiffhl  by  tho  legi-nda  of  my  youth 

To  trust  to  no  ossociate'a  truth."!  . 

B In  a poem,  entitled  " The  Lay  of  the  Roodwater  Miiuttw. 
Newcastle,  1809.  Ihit  tale,  with  many  olhera  peculiar  to  tbs  w 
ley  of  tint  Reed,  is  commemomted " The  particulars  of  tM 
traditinnal  story  of  Parcy  Reed  ofTroughend.  and  ths  Hali*  ■ 
Girsonficld,  the  author  trad  from  adeitcendant  of  the  ftiBiiy<" 
Rr-ed.  From  his  account,  it  appears  that  Pctcival  Reed.  EijuRt 
a keeiu-r  of  Reedadale,  was  netrayed  by  the  Halls  Ifienee 
niinated  the  false  hearted  Ha's)  to  a band  of  rooss-troopen  ol  IM 
name  of  Crosier,  who  alow  him  at  Balingbopo,  near  ibsiottroeoi 
the  Reed.  . . 

" The  Halbi  were,  after  tho  murder  of  Parcy  Reed,  hew  in  fs» 
oniverutl  alihorroiice  and  contempt  by  tbe  inhabilaota  m K*e^ 
dale,  for  their  cowardly  and  treacherous  br-banour,  that  iw 
were  oliliged  to  leave  the  country."  In  another  passase^iw  sis 
informed  that  the  ghost  of  the  injured  Bonicrer  is  sUfjWo  w 
haunt  the  Iwnks  of  a brook  called  Uic  Pringle.  Tbe*s 
Truiighcnd  wore  a very  ancient  Ciinily,  as  may  be  oony*V“"* 
ftoiii  their  deriving  ihelr  siimame  from  the  river  oo  wnica  iw 
bad  their  mauskio.  An  epitaph  on  one  of  .their  tombs  sinnwi 
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Oft,  br  the  Pringle's  hannted  side. 

The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 

And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 

The  moated  mound  of  Risingham,* 

Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodburne’s  cottages  and  trees, 

Some  ancient  sculptor’s  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone  :t 
Unmatch’d  in  strength,  a g[iant  he. 

With  quiver’d  back,t  and  kirtled  knee. 

Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 

■nie  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold, 

And  age  and  infancy  can  tell. 

Br  brother’s  treachery  he  fell. 

Thus  warn’d  by  legends  of  my  youth, 

I trust  to  no  associate’s  truth. 

XXI. 

“When  last  we  reason’d  of  this  deed, 
Naught,  I bethink  me,  was  agreed. 

Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 

The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share; 
Then  list,  while  I the  portion  name. 

Our  differing  laws  give  each  to  claim. 

Thou,  vassd  sworn  to  England’s  throne, 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 

They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir, 

Thv  kinsman’s  lands  and  livings  fair. 

Ana  these  I yield  do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier.§ 

Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 

When  falls  a mate  in  battle  broil. 

His  comrade  heirs  his  portion’d  spoil ; 

When  dies  in  fight  a daring  foe. 

He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the  blow; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines. 
Hoarded  in  Mortham’s  caverns  dark ; 

Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 

Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne, 

And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn, 

Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar, 

.\nd  all  the  wealth  of  Western  war. 

I TO  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep. 

Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 

Thou  must  along— for,  lacking  thee, 

The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free ; 

And  then  farewell.  I haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy ; 


When  cloy’d  each  wish,  these  wars  afford 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram’s  restless  sword.’* 

XXII. 

An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald’s  hesitating  tongne. 

Despite  his  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  law; 

While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  regret,  and  fear 
Joy’d  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies, 

He  grudged  the  murderer’s  mighty  prize, 
Haled  his  pride’s  presumptuous  tone. 

And  fear’d  lo  wend  with  him  alone. 

At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer, 

To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear,  ^ 

“ His  charge,”  ho  said,  ” would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now; 

Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend, 

His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend.’* 

XXIII. 

Contempt  kept  Bertram’s  anger  down, 

And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 
“Wilfrid,  or  thou,— ’tis  one  to  me. 

Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 

Yet  think  not  but  I mark,  and  smile 
To  mark  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile! 

If  injury  from  me  you  fear, 

What,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  shields  thee  here? 
I’ve  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than  these 
I’ve  swam  through  deeper  strums  than  Tees. 
Might  I not  stab  thee,  ere  one“yell 
Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel  T 
Start  not— it  is  not  my  design, 

But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 

And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need. 

This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed. 

Go,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumbering  son : 

Time  colls,  and  I must  needs  be  gone.” 

XXIV. 

Naught  of  his  sire’s  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid’s  gentle  heart; 

A heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 

His  sire,  while  yet  a hardier  racell 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycliffe’s  grace, 

On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand. 

For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand ; 


Utf  Um  fkmtlr  held  their  lands  orTrouehepd,  which  are  lituated 
wUMlUed.iK^y  opponto  toOtterbuni,  lurthu  incredible  «{>ace 
tfamehttiKhed  years. 

* (US.—"  Still  by  the  spot  that  ^ve  mo  name, 

The  moatetl  camp  of  Risingham, 

A fiant  form  the  stranger  sees, 

Half  hid  by  rifled  rocks  and  trees.”] 

* Rkintham,  upon  the  river  Reed,  near  the  beautiful  hamlet 
<fVmdbum,ii  an  ancient  Roman  station,  formerly  calleii  Hiibi* 
hnesm.  Can^un  says,  that  in  his  time  the  popular  account 
ras,  that  it  bad  been  tlie  abode  of  a deity,  or  giant,  called  Ma- 
foQi  tod  appeaU,  in  support  of  this  tradition,  os  welj  os  to  the 
*ty«olQ|T  (If  Risingham,  or  Reisenliam,  which  signities,  in  Gor- 
M.lhr  habitatinn  of  the  giants,  lo  two  Roman  altars  taken  out 

■ m river,  tntcribed.  Dbo  Mooonti  Caobnorcm.  About  half 

■ oiledistMt  from  Risingham,  upon  an  eminence  covered  with 
*»tt*»ed  hirch-troes  and  fragments  of  rock,  there  is  cut  iiiwn  a 

in  alta  reilew,  a remarkable  figure,  called  Robin  of 
jwiBgtoin.  or  Robin  of  Reislsdale.  It  presents  a hunter,  with  hit 
■■•outrd  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  what  seems  to  be  a hnro. 

baqaiTerat  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  he  is  dresscil  in  a 
nw  coat,  or  kirtle,  coming  down  to  tlie  knees,  and  meeting  dote, 
Vitfc  a girdle  bound  round  him.  I)r.  Horseley.  who  saw  all  mon* 
■*«•*  of  antkmity  with  Roman  eyes,  inclines  to  think  this  fiiiure 
• aomM  archers  and  certainly  tlie  bow  is  rather  of  the  ancient 
than  of  that  which  wat  so  formidable  in  the  hand  of  the  F'.ng* 
WB  trehers  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  rudeness  of  the  whole 
■I®*  prevents  our  fbnnding  strongly  upon  mere  innccuracy  of 
jppwboo.  The  popular  tradition  is,  that  It  represents  a giant, 
j*J»se  brother  resided  at  Woodbiim.  and  he  himself  at  Rising- 
It  adili,  that  they  subsisted  by  hunting,  and  that  one  of 
1^.  fining  the  game  become  too  scarce  to  support  them, 
W*oned  ha  companion,  in  whose  memory  the  monument  was 
What  strann  and  tragic  circumstance  may  lie  con- 
imder  tMs  legend,  or  whether  it  is  utterly  apocryphal,  it 
"tST  ’"*1****^*  *0  diwovor. 

Robin  of  Redesdale  was  given  to  one  of  the  Um- 
uirdi  of  Pnidhoe,  and  afterwards  to  one  Hillianl.  a 
»nd  follower  of  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick.  This 
oonunandod  an  army  of  Northamptonshire  and  northern 
who  seized  on  and  beheaded  the  Earl  Rrrers.  father  to 
the  Fourth's  queen,  and.  bis  son.  Sir  John  Woodville. — 
HOLUfiuBD,  od  annum,  14«9. 


I IMS.-'*  With  bow  in  hand,”  &c.l 

( The  ” statutes  of  the  Bucaniors"  were,  in  reality,  more  oqid* 
table  than  could  havo  been  expected  from  the  state  of  society 
under  which  they  had  been  fonned.  They  chiefly  related,  as  may 
readily  be  cpnjectured,  to  the  distribution  and  the  inheritance 
their  plunder. 

When  the  expedition  was  completed,  the  fimd  of  prize-money 
admired  was  thrown  together,  each  iiarty  taking  his  oath  that 
he  had  retained  or  concealed  no  part  of  the  common  stock.  It 
any  one  transgressed  in  this  iminrtant  particular,  the  punishment 
was,  hit  lining  set  ashore  on  some  desert  key  or  island,  to  shift  for 
hiinsclf  as  he  could.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  Imd  then  their  share 
assigned  fur  the  ext'cnsos  of  the  outfit.  These  were  generally  old 
pirates,  settled  at  Tobago,  Jamairn.SL  Domingo,  or  some  other 
French  and  English  settlement.  Tlie  surgeon's  and  carpenter'a 
salaries,  with  the  price  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  were  also 
derrayed.  Then  followed  tho  compensation  due  to  the  mumed 
and  wounded,  rated  according  lo  the  damage  they  had  sustained  | 
as  si.\  hundred  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  slaves,  for  the  loss  of  on  arm 
or  leg.  and  so  in  proportion. 

'*  After  this  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of  tba 
booty  was  divided  into  as  many  sluires  as  there  were  Bucaniers. 
The  commander  could  only  lay  claim  lo  a single  share,  os  Uia 
rest ; but  they  complimented  him  with  two  or  three,  in  propor- 
tion a.s  ho  had  actiuitlcd  himself  Pi  their  satisfaction,  when 
the  vessel  was  not  the  (iroperty  of  the  whole  company,  the  per- 
son who  had  fitted  it  out.  and  furnished  it  with  necessary  arms 
and  ammunition,  was  entitled  to  a third  of  all  the  prizes.  Favour 
hod  never  any  influence  in  tho  division  of  Uie  booty,  for  every 
share  was  determined  by_  lot.  Instances  of  such  rigid  justice  as 
this  ore  not  easily  met  with,  and  they  extended  oven  to  the  dead. 
Their  share  was  given  to  the  man  wlio  was  known  to  be  their 
companion  when  alive,  and  thereforo  their  heir.  If  the  per- 
son who  had  liecn  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  wnt  Ui 
his  relations,  when  they  were  known.  If  there  were  no  friends 
nor  relations,  it  was  distributed  in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to 
churches,  which  were  lo  pray  for  the  person  in  whose  name 
these  henofactinns  were  given,  the  fruits  of  inhuman,  but  neces- 
sary piratical  plunders. "—Raynal’s  UUtory  of  EurorMn  Se/- 
tlemenu  in  tru  Etut  and  Wett  Indiet,  by  Jutiamond.  Lend. 
1778,  8vo,  iii.  p.  41. 

• (M8. “ while  yet  around  him  stood 

A numerous  race  of  hardier  mood.”] 
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Bat  a fond  mother’s  cars  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 

No  touch  of  childhood’s  frolic  mood 
Show’d  the  elastic  spring  of  blood ; 

Hour  after  hour  be  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare’s  rich  and  varied  lor^ 

But  turn’d  from  martial  scenes  and  light. 

From  Falstaff ’s  feast,  and  Percy’s  fi^t, 

To  ponder  Jaoues’  moral  strain, 

Ana  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain  j 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O’er  gjBaue  Oesdemona’s  woes. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  eought  not  Measures  found 
By  youth  in  hort^  and  nawk,  and  hound. 

But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  siletit  lake ; 

In  Deepoale’s  solitude  to  lie, 

Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky; 

To  climb  Catcastle’s  dizzy  peak, 

Or  lone  Pendragon’s  mound  to  seek.* 

Such  was  his  wont:  and  there  his  dream 
Soar’d  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme, 

Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseleM  spring, 

Till  Contemplation’s  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain, 

And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

He  loved— as  many  a lay  can  tell. 

Preserved  in  Stanmore’s  lonely  dell ; 

For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  unteachabl&  untaught; 

He  loved — his  soul  aid  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame ; 

Vainly  he  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soA  mould  is  loved  again ; 

Silent  he  loved— in  every  gaze 

Was  passion, t friendship  m bis  phrase. 

So  mused  his  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father’s  pride. 

Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care, 

And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition’s  maze  by  Oswald’s  clue.^ 

XXVII. 

Wilfrid  must  love  and  woof  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby’e  knight. 

To  love  her  was  an  easy  heat, 

The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 

To  woo  her  was  a harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 

Yet  all  Matilda  could  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave  j 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 

And  praise,  the  poetjs  best  reward  ! 

She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 

And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved; 

Yet  loath  to  nurse  the  fatal  dame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship’s  name, 

In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew^ 

The  fovouriiig  glance  to  friendship  due,B 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim’s  pam, 

And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

XXVIII. 

So  did  the  suit  of  'WiLOdd  stand. 

When  war’s  loud  summons  waked  the  land. 

• I*'  Anri  oft  the  cra«inr  cliff  he  lovr^  to  climb. 

When  all  in  mi»l  the  worlil  below  wo*  lost. 

Wbat  Jtcadful  pleasure!  there  to  gtuml  siiblimo, 

Like  shipwreckt  mariner  on  ilc*eri  roasi  ** 

Beatt!G*8  Mlnatrell 

s Waa.  tore,  hut  rrirndsliipin  hi*  pbtti*c.*'l 

I i"  The  prototype  of  Wilfr»^d  may  perhaps  l»e  found  in  Beat- 
tie**  Cilwia  { but  in  some  esaential  respects  it  is  made  mr>rc  trno 
to  nature  thao  that  which  prut>ably  served  for  its  onfinaJ.  The 
vouihitUy  may  iierhaps  be  quustomed,  (its  great  improbaiU^ 
u unquc^ionahuc.)  of  inch  excessive  reftnement.  such  over  strain- 
ed, and  even  tnoiUd  aensibiliiy,  os  are  portniyrd  in  the  characUv 
of  Edwin,  existina  in  so  rude  a atate  of  Rociety  as  that  wbic|h 
Beattie  hat  represented.— but  these  qiialiliu*,  even  when  Ibund  in 
tbo  roost  advanced  ana  polished  staxot  of  life,  ace  rarely,  wrr 
rarely,  united  with  a robust  and  hcaJllyr  frame  of  bo^.  In  both 
these  particulars,  the  character  of  Wilfrid  is  exempt  imm  tlm  » 
joetkma  to  which  we  think  that  of  the  Minstrel  (iatile.  _ At  the 
period  of  the  Civil  Warm,  in  the  hiaher  orders  of  society,  intellM- 
tual  refinement  had  advanced  U>  a dearaeautficient  to  give  proba- 
Ulitr  to  its  azistenee.  The  reinaliiaer  of  our  argumont  will  be 


Three  barmen^  floating  o’er  the  Tees, 

The  wo-forboding  peasant  sees ; 

In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot’s  incursion  bold: 

Frowning  denance  on  their  prid^V 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 

From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks. 

The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks. 

To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 

Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  alhed,— 

His  sister  had  been  Kokeby’a  bride, 

Though  long  before  the  civil  fray, 

In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay, — 

Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band. 

And  march’d  at  Fairfax’s  command; 

While  Wycliffe,  bound  by  many  a train 
Of  kindrM  art  with  wily  Vane. 

Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field. 

Made  Barnard’s  battlements  his  shield, 

Secured  them  with  his  Liinedale  powers, 

And  for.the  Commons  held  the  towers, 

XXIX. 

The  lovely  heir  of  Rokeby’s  Knight** 

Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 

For  England’s  war  reverid  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name, 

And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage, 

Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 

But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Rokeby’s  foe,tt 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego. 

By  Greta’s  side,  in  evening  gray, 

To  steal  upon  Matilda’s  way, 

Striving, tt  with  fond  hypocrisy, 

For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye : 

Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance^ 

To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance. 

Or  framing  as  a fair  excuse. 

The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse ; 

Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say, 

Some  modern  tale,  some  ancient  Isy, 

Then  while  the  Iong’d*for  minutes  fast,— 

Ah ! minutes  auickfy  over-past !— 54 
Recording  each  expression  free, 

Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy, 

Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone, 

As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 

All  this  is  o'er— but  still,  unseen, 

Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green, BB 
To  watch  Matilda’s  wanted  round, 

While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 

She  comes!— ’tie  but  a passing  sight. 

Yet  serves  to  cheat'  hia  weaty  night ; 

She  comes  not— He  will  wait  the  hour, 

When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower;  HT 
’Tie  something  yet  if,  as  she  past. 

Her  shade  is  o’er  the  lattice  cast. 

” What  ia  my  life,  my  hope  ?”  he  said ; 

" Alas ! a transitory  shade.” 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love. 

Forcing  upon  hia  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  wo  and  ills  to  come. 

While  still  he  turn’d  impatient  ear 
Prom  Truth’s  intrusive  voice  severe. 

beat  explained  br  the  beautiful  line*  of  the  poet,”  (lUnix*  tn- 
aod  xxvU—Criliay  Rofiae.] 

4 IM8.— " And  fiiat  must  Wilfrid  woo.”  Ac.] 

I IMS.—”  The  fuul  fond  her  favour  threw.”] 

H IMS-—"  Now  fruwnmf  dark  on  different  aide. 

Their  vomoU  and  their  lords  divide.”] 

*•  [BIS.—"  Dame  Alice  and  Matilda  bnfhl,. 

Daufhler  and  wiCa  ofRokobr'e  KnifK. 

Wait  mhuh«lla,”Ac.] 

♦♦  CMS.—'*  But  W'ilfhd,  when  the  atrife  areae. 

And  Kokehr  and  hie  eon  were  foee. 

Wax  doom’d  each  piivilete  to  loee. 

Of  kin^^  friendabip  aoo  the  muee.**] 

II  CMS.—*’  Apins,  with  fond  brpociinr, 

The  ooreleae  elep,”  «c.] 

$4  (The  MS.  boa  not  thia  couplet] 

" IMS.-"  May  WUftid  h^t  ^ t 

Wilfrid  haunts  ScornU’s  I • 

ir^  IMS. '•  watch  the  h«a,  „ 

That  her  lamp  kindlet  in  her  tower." 
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Geod&  indifiimnt,  and  subdued, 

In  aii  out  this,  unmov’d  he  view’d 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good : 

But  Wilhid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild, 

Was  Fancy’s  spoU’d  and  way  ward  child ; 

In  her  bright*  car  she  bade  him  ride, 

With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  aide, 

Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat,f 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat, 

Batbra  m her  dews  his  languid  head, 

Her  fairy  mantle  o’er  him  spread, 

For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow, 

Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne’er  forego^ 

And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stem  reality, 

•nil,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a dream. 
XXXI. 

Wo  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gainfs 
Winning  from  Reason’s  hand  the  reins. 

Pity  and  wo ! for  such  a mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 

And  wo  to  those  who  train  such  youth. 

And  spare  to  preas  the  rights  of  tmth, 

The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 

While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel  I 

0 teach  him,  while  your  lessons  lost, 

To  judge  the  present  by  the  past : 

Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 

How  rich  it  glow’d  with  promised  good; 

Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy’d. 

How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloy’d ! 

Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game,. 

Whene’er  we  shoot  by  Fancy’s  aim 
And,  ere  he  atrip  him  for  her  race, 

Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 

Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set, 

Cold  Disappointment  and  Regret; 

One  disenchants  the  winner’s  eyes, 

And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 

While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show, 

More  to  enhance  the  loser’s  wo.§ 

The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold, 

Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mould. 

But  sdll  the  vanauish’d  mourns  his  loss, 

And  rue^  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXII. 

More  would’st  thou  know— yon  tower  survey, 
Von  couch  unpress’d  since  parting  day, 
Tonuntrimm’d  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 
Is  mingling  vrith  the  cold  moonbeam. 

And  yon  tnin  form !— the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread  ;ll 
The  beM  reclined,  the  loosen’d  hair, 

'Die  limbs  relax’d,  the  mournful  air. — 
he  looks  up; — a woful  smile 
y^tens  his  wo- worn  cheek  a while, — 

’Ts  Fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought, 

•tMfl,-"  Wiideu."] 
t IMS.—*'  Or  io  some  fair  bat  lone  retreat, 

Phinf  her  wild  apoilt  around  hia  teat. 

Fat  him  bei  o(nat«o  i faro  to  # 
opiate  J drauchU  bode  J 
WUeb  be  who  tastes  can  ne’er  foreiro, 

Tauffat  faim  to  turn  impatient  ear 
Prom  truth’a  intrusive  voice  severe.”] 

1 to  the  BdS.,  after  thia  couplet,  ibe  followinc  Uoea  cosdode 
ihi 

“ That  all  who  on  her  vivtims  pn>»s, 

Pirwi  disappoiiitmrtit  doR  tmeress  ; 
ifiut,  miss'd  their  wish,  liinicnthur  hold 
HerriidinR  Tal^efor  sierlini;  Rold.”) 
i I”  Soft  and  *m'>oth  are  Fancy’s  flowery  ways. 

And  yet,  ca-en  there,  if  h-n  without  a gliide, 

Tbeyounje  adventurer  ninalcly  plats. 

Eyra,  dazzled  lon«  by  Picttrui'.s  er.-uxl^'  mys, 

Id  owdett  T^th  no  light  nor  la'.nily  liiul  i 

And  »ho,  my  chdil.  wuulil  trust  i1h<  m<  tcor  blaze 

That  soon  must  faij,  and  leuv(>  the  wnrulerer  blind, 

Han  (krk  and  helplesi  far,  than  If  it  ne'er  had  atuDed} 
”Fancv  eororntes.  while  it  s<w)(hr*  the  heart. 

And,  wniie  it  dazzles.  wi>unds  the  m<-nlal  sight  r 
Toyoy  ea^  hetahiening  rharm  it  enn  mipart. 

But  wraps  the  hour  of  wu  in  tentold  niflit. 

And  often,  where  iv>  real  ills  nffright, 

Its  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 

AjhiI  with  ewai  or  superior  might. 

And  tbroorh  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  brain. 

And  ifaiyeiiDf  Qcnrea,  shoot  stinga  of  more  than  mortal  pain.'* 

BSATnx.] 


To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrou^t; 

For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  br^es, 

Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes. 

And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer’s  pain. 

She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  vein. IT 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  eyes, 

Vain  hope ! to  see  the  sun  arise. 

The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o’ercast. 

Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast; 

Another  hour  must  wear  away. 

Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day, 

And  hark  ! to  waste  that  weary  houiy 
He  tries  the  minstrel’s  magic  power. 

XXXIII. 

SONG. 

TO  THB  MOON.** 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam, 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky ! 

Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o’er  thee  stream 
Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  !tf 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 
Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below, 

Or  how  a tearless  beam  suppiv 
• To  light  a world  of  war  and  wo  I 

Fair  Oueen ! I will  not  blame  thee  now, 

As  once  by  Greta’s  fairy  side: 

Each  little  cloud  that  dimm’d  tny  brow 
Did  then  an  angel’s  beauty  hide. 

And  of  the  shades  1 then  could  chide. 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 

For  while  a softer  strain  I tried, 

They  hid  my  blush  and  calm’d  my  fear. 

Then  did  I swear  thy  ray  aerene 
Was  form’d  to  light  some  lonely  dell. 

By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen, 

Reflected  from  the  crystal  well, 

Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell, 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright. 

Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 
How  swiftly  wanes  the  summer  night ! 

XXXIV. 

He  starts— a step  at  this  lone  hour! 

A voice his  father  seeks  the  lower. 

With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense, 

Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 

“ Wilfrid : — what,  not  to  sleep  address’d? 

Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest. 

Mortham  has  fall’n  on  Marston-moor 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures,  bought  by  rooil  and  blood. 

For  the  slate’s  use  and  public  good. 

The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey  ; 

Let  his  commission  nave  its  way.SS 
In  eve^  pointy  in  every  word.” — 

Then,  in  a whisper,— ‘‘Take  thy  sword! 

Bertram  is — what  I must  not  tell. 

I hear  his  hasty  step — farewell  !”llll 

{:  LMB.— *’  On  hi*  pplr  check  in  crim.«m  glow } 

The  viMirt  iinil  pninftil  Kiglig  thnt  ihnvr 
Tho  Hlinvell'ii  lip,  the  tw  tiw*  white  row 
The  head  rcduicd,”  &c.l 

^ [MS.- **  i1m>  »loeijcr'*  pain. 

DrinkH  IiIm  dear  life  IiIikmI  I'rum  (ho  vein.”] 

**  ("  The  liitlo  iHh'in  that  IiiIIowk  i*.  in  «iqr  judgment,  one  of 
the  hevt  of  Mr.  Srtiir*  altcniplji  in  thin  kind.  He.  certainly,  a 
not  ill  gmeral  wicci-iHiiil  uh  a mnig-wnicr  5 Imt.  without  any  ex- 
traurdinan  cfTnrt,  hen*  nm  pli'amrig  (liought*,  {K>livhed  expret- 
aion*.  and  imi*iral  vctailicaiion.” — Monthijf  Review.) 

If  [.MS.—**  Am  tami»iuiiR  thy  lovely  dye  I 
A and  exrii*c  let  Fancy  try— 

How  i>lioiild  Ki>  kind  a iifunel  ahovr 
Her  »iuinle«i  ailv«<r'.v  ln*trc  high, 

Til  liehl  a world  of  wni  nnd  wo  1"] 

1;  [MS.— "Here i Hi*iiicli»m  htinxs  tiding*  *ure, 

Mortlinin  has  lalleii  on  Marviuti  Moor ; 

And  he  hath  warrsinl  to  ncrute,”  &c.] 

IMS.— ** Sac  that  lliev  givald*  warrant  way."] 

(IN  [■•  W'c  cannot  clone  (he  fin*t  Caiiio  without  bevtowinz  the 
lighcat  praise  on  it.  The  whole  design  of  the  piclum  ia  excelimt ; 
and  tim  contrast  presented  In  (lie  glooniy  and  feaiful  opening  by 
the  calm  and  innocent  conclunmn.  ismaaterly.  Never  were  two 
rhamrters  more  clearly  and  forcibly  *el  in  oppoaition  than  thnae 
of  Bertram  uikI  Willrid.  Oswald  cimifilete*  the  Rtnup;  and,  for 
the  moral  purpora^a  of  tlie  painter,  is  perhapa  lupedor  to  tbe< 
others.  He  is  ndmimhly  desired 

— — — * That  middle  course  to  steer 
To  cowardice  and  crefl  bo  dear.'  ” 

Monthly  Rnlw.] 
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ROKEBY. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 

The  gale  had  sigh’d  itself  to  real : 

The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disapnear. 

The  thm  gray  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Bruslcton  and  Hougliton  height ; 

And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay, 

Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day, 

To  pve  its  woods  and  cultured  plain, 

And  lowers  and  spires,  to  liglu  ogain. 

Bul  westward,  Siantnore’s  shapeless  swell, 
Ana  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kciton-fell, 

And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 

And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar ; 

While,  B8  a livelier  twilight  falls, 

Emer^  proud  Barnard's  banner’d  walls, 
High  crown’d  he  siti  in  dawning  pale. 

The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale. 

U- 

What  prospects  from  his  watch-tower  high. 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder’s  eye!— 

Far  sweeping  to  the  cast,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees,* 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream ; 

And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury’s  dungeon- to wer,t 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  a^yay, 

And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone, t 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side. 
Reclines  him  o’er  the  darksome  tide, 

Where  Tees,  full  many  a fathom  low, 

Wears  with  h'ls  rage  no  comtnon  foe ; 

For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here. 

Nor  clay- mound,  checks  his  fierce  career, 
Condemn’d  to  mine  a channell’d  way, 

O’er  solid  sheets  of  marble  gray. 


III. 

Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright, 

Shall  rusli  upon  the  ravisliM  sight ; 

But  many  a trihtiiary  stream 
Each  from  its  own  nark  dell  shall  gleam  : 
Siaindrojj,  who,  from  her  sylvan  bowers,! 
Salutes r>roud  Baby’s  battled  towers; 

The  rural  brook  of  Egliston,  ^ 

And  Balder,  named  trom  Odin’s  son ; 

And  Greta,  to  whose  hanks  ere  long 
We  load  the  lovers  of  the  song : 

And  silver  Lunc,  from  Btanmure  wild, 

And  fairy  Thorsgill’s  murmuring  child, 
And  lastnnd  least,  but  lovelicsystill, 
Romantic  Deepdale’s  slender  rill. 

Who  in  that  dim- wood  glen  bath  stray’d, 
Yet  long’d  for  Roslm’s  magic  glade  1 


• The  view  fwm  Rernanl  Cn*tln  commands  the  rich  ixnd 
majmificcnt  vnlluy  fit’ Tw«.  Iminciliulclx  sdjaccnl  to  tlie  nver, 
the  boiike  are  vf.fy  Ihickty  wikhIkiI  j at  n htili*  dwiuncc  tticy  are 
more  oiK-n  and  ailtivnti‘«l ; hut , IwinB  inli!e«(«'r»cd  witli  hcfifo- 
n>vr»,  anil  with  iKotniod  irocn  iil'  an>ai  »!»■  anil  lifX',  tlic^  utill 
tain  the  riclimiw  of'  wi>odlnn<l  ccfniiry.  Ttiis  river  ibn'll  flowK  in 
a deep  trencli  of  anlid  rock,  rhirlly  limi'/tlnne  ami  madde.  'I'he 
fineat  view  of  ita  romantic  cour«e  i«  from  n hnmlMonio  niodcm- 
bnilt  briilra  owr  llie  Tcc«.  tiy  the  lato  Mr.  Murrilt  of  Kokebr. 
In  Lelanu’n  time,  tlm  mnrhl>‘  ijiiarrii<a  ronm  to  Im'o  been  of  some 
valiKv  '*  Hnrd  under  the  clifl  by  Rslonton,  is  found  on  eclie  tide 
of  Teie  very  fHir  marlile,  wont  to  be  taken  up  booth  by  mnrbcicn 
of  Rnmardca  Caatelle  mid  of  Rckulon,  and  portly  to  have  Ik«q 
wRvi|(ht  by  them,  unit  partly  ■old  unwreucht  to  otbern.”— ftiaa- 
rary.  Oifoitl,  ITSS.  8vo,  p.  ss. 

♦ [M8.— “ Betwixt  the  fate  and  Baliol’a  lower,"] 

t iM8.— " Tboae  deep  hewn  banka  of  livinf  atone."] 


4 (MS.— '*  8tsindrop,  who,  on  her  ayivan  way, 
Salutes  proud  Raby’t  turreli  fray.") 


■ (See  notea  to  the  aonf  of  Pair  Roaabeile,  in  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  MhMtrel,  p.  381] 

If  (Cartland  Cram,  near  Lanark,  nclohrated  as  among  the  fa- 
vourite retrrata  of  Sir  William  Wallnne.] 

The  ruin*  of  thbi  abbey,  or  priory,  (for  Tanner  calU  it  the 
former,  and  Leland  the  latter,)  are  beautifully  aitnated  upon  the 
ang)^  formed  by  a little  dell  called  Thomgill,  at  ita  iunction  with 
the  Tees.  A good  port  of  the  reliykma  hnuee  in  still  in  aome  do- 
(Tee  habitable,  but  the  eliurrh  if  in  niint.  Eglittone  wtu  dedi- 
cated to  St  Mary  and  St  John  the  Baptift,  and  hi  fuppoaed  to 
mva  been  founded  by  Ralph  de  Mahuo  about  the  cod  of  Henry 


Who,  wandenng  there,  hath  sooght  to  change 
Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange. 
Where  Cartland’s  Crags,  fantastic  rent, 
Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  sent  ? 
Yet,  Aibin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine, 

Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine ! 

Thou  bid’st  him,  who  by  Roslm  strays. 

List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days  ;li 
’Mid  Cartland’s  crags  thou  show’s!  the  cav^ 
The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave  ;1T 
Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale, 

Pouring  a lay  for  every  dale, 

Knitting,  as  with  a moral  band, 

Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land^ 

To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  hi^ 

Which  genius  beams  from  Beauly^eye. 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard’s  height, 

But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day, 

With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way, 

While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale, 

Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 

By  Barnard’s  bridge  of  stately  stone. 

The  southern  banlt  of  Tees  they  w'on; 

Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast. 

And  Eglistoms  gray  mins  pass’d  ;** 

Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 

Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 

Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram’s  mood, tt 
To  Wilfnd  savage  seem’d  and  rude : 

Well  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 

And  small  the  intercourse,  I w*een. 

Such  uncongenial  souls  between. 

V. 

Stem  Bertram  shunn’d  the  nearer  way, 
Through  Rokeby’s  park  and  chase  that  lay, 
And,  shining  high  the  volley’s  ridg^ 

They  cross’d  by  Greta’s  ancient, bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a space  and  unconfined, 

As  ’scaped  from  Bri^all’s  dark- wood  gien. 
She  seeks  wild  Mortbam’s  deeper  den. 

There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o’er  the  mound. 
Raised  by  that  L^on^t  long  renown’d, 
Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim, 
Ofj)ious,  faithful,  congucringfaine, 

“ Stern  sons  of  war  1’^  sad  Wilfrid  sigh’d, 

” Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  I 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  Known  I 
A grassy  trench,  a broken  stone  I” — 

This  to  himself ; for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  address’d  in  vain. 


VI. 

Of  different  mood,  a deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Rokeby’s  turrets  high!! 

the  Second’s  reiirn.  There  were  formerly  the  tomb*  of  the  toi* 
lie*  of  Rokeby,  Bowes,  and  Fitz-Hufh. 

MS.—'*  For  brief  the  intercouTsc.  I ween. 

Such  uneon#enial  souls  between  : 

Well  may  you  think  $tem  Risiiifham 
Held  Wilfnd  trivial,  poor,  and  Uun*  t 
And  noditht  of  mutual  interest  lay 
To  bind  the  comrailes  nf  the  wior.*  I . b 
n Close  behind  the  Oowfo  inn  at  Qreta  Brid|e.  jj,-L 

preserved  Roman  encampment,  surrounded  with  * iraM* 
lyinf  lictween  the  river  Greta  and  a brook  called  the 
fiHir  entrances  are  easily  to  be  discerned.  Very  n«ny  . 
altars  and  monuments  have  been  found  in  the  viwmiy, 
which  are  preserved  at  Rokeby  by  my  friend  Mr.  Merritt 
others  is  a small  votive  allar,  with  the  insdiptag'  ■i*'  b,. 
p.  p.  F.,  wUch  hu  been  render^,  Lefhx  SatA  Victttt. 

Fbrlii.  h'UUlU.  , •w.u.iriinmll 

44  This  ancient  manor  ton*  fare  name  to  a 
is  said  to  have  been  powessed  nom  the  Cootpest  aownww 
who  are  at  different  time*  distimmished  in  bisfory  « 

Baron  of  Rokeliy  who  finally  deleated  the  insurreey*  ^ 


naron  oi  noaeiiy  wno  nnauy  ueieaieo  me  nva 

of  Northumberland,  tempore  Hen.  If  .of  wmen  , 

the  fbllowinx  account  — The  KJne,  advyrieed  h«w. 
great  airoio  to  be  aaiemblod,  and  came  forward  gg 


towards  his  enemies  ; but  ye  the  Kin*  canre  of 

Thuriia*  or  (as  other  copies  haue)  Sir  Raw  Rokeswe; 
Yorkeshire,  aeaembl^  the  force*  of  the 
and  his  power ; cominf  to  Grimhautbri**.  bemite 
thw  to  stop  them  the  mssage : bul  they  retaniinf  •***• 


there  to  stop  them  the  mssage : out  mey  remn^  ^ 
Weafberfite.  and  so  to  T^idourter,  and  finally  *22^  tbi^ 
BruohainnxMr,  near  to  Haitlewood,  wbw 
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Were  northward  in  the  dawning  men 
Tb  rear  them  o’er  the  thicket  green. 

0 t^o,  tboQgh  Spenser’s  self  had  stra3r*d 
Beside  him  throagh  the  lovet3r  glade, 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show, 

Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free, 

As  captive  set  at  liberty, 

Hashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad,* 
And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road ; 
Poiating  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 

The  trees  retire  in  scatter’d  ranks. 

Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest, 

On  knoll  or  hillock  reare  his  crest, 

Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 

As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke, 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post, 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host— 

All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say, 

Yet  waste  in  vain  nis  magic  lay, 

While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower, 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda’s  bower. 


VII. 

The  open  vale  is  soon  pass’d  o’er, 

Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more  ;t 
Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 

A wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 

A stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road, 

Ai  e’er  the  foot  of  minstrel  trode  It 
Broad  shadows  o’er  their  passage  fell, 

Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 

It  seem’d  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 

A channel  for  t he  stream  had  given. 

So  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  ejay 
Hong  beetling  o’er  the  torrent  a way, 

Yirlmng,  along  their  rugged  base,5 
A flinty  footpaui’s  niggard  space, 

W'here  be,  who  winds  ’iwixt  rook  and  wave, 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 

And  like  a steed  in  frantic  fit, 

That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit,ll 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 

O’er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way, 

Til!  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride. 

Thick  as  (he  schemes  of  human  pride 


That  down  life’s  current  drive  amain, 

As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain ! 

VIII. 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o’er  the  river’s  darksome  bed, 

Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gray, 

Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 

And  o’er  the  dell  ineir  branches  hung ; 

And  there,  all  splinter’d  and  uneven, 

The  shiver’d  rocks  ascimd  to  heaven ; 

Oft.  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breast,? 

And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crest. 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air.t 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O’er  the  high  feast  of  baron  bold. 

When  revelrd  loud  the  feudal  rout, 

And  the  arch’d  halls  return’d  their  shout 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta’s  roar, 

And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 

And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam, •• 

Waved  wildly  o’er  the  brawling  stream. 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede, 

But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 

No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand, 

Oft  found  by  such  a mountain  strand  ;tt 
Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat, 

As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat, 

Where  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell, 

His  rosary  might  love  to  tell, 

But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  rivet,  grew 
A dismal  grove  of  sable  yew.tt 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 
The  blighted  fir’s  sepulchral  green. 

Seem’d  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 
The  earth  that  nourish’d  them  to  blast ; 

For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love; 

Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower. 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower : 

The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves, 

That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrew’d  the  ground  with  every  blast. 


r««i4iiwet  to  fifbt  ut<on.  The  ShirifTs  waa  lu  readie  to  fi»Q 
^tidt  u Ike  £ri«  to  receiue  it ; and  au  with  a atandaid  ot  S. 
Otaift  ipaead,  lel  fiorcelie  vpon  the  Earlo,  who,  vndur  a atanil* 
vdofte  owne  arnMS.  •ncount«n‘d  hia  adueraarie*  with  freat 
mohood.  Than  waa  a aoro  iiiciHinterand  cnit’II  conflict  bolwixt 
tb;  paitiaa,  but  in  the  end  lite  riciorie  It'll  lo  tlie  Shiriffe.  Ttie 
b>td  Bardulfe  wraa  taken,  but  aore  wounded,  ao  that  he  ahort-’io 
tAodiedoT  the  hurta.  At  for  the  Earle  of  Noithuinburland,  he 
via  wutneht ; ao  that  now  the  propheor  waa  fultillfil  which 
Oaa  ta  ioklina  or  thia  hia  heauy  hap  Iona  before,  nainuliu, 


' Blirpa  Peraitina  periet  confuMi  ruina.' 
r«  tbii  Earle  waa  the  itocke  and  maine  mot  of  all  that  were 
M line,  eallfd  by  the  name  of  Penic ; and  of  manio  more  hr 
dioen  iluahten  diapatched.  For  whoae  misfortune  the  pMple 
not  a little  •omn.  making  report  of  the  fentleman’a  valiant- 
tcMc.  rmowne,  ami  honour,  and  applteing  vnto  him  certeiau  la- 
iMBlabia  venea  out  of  Lueaine,  taienf , 

' S«d  Doa  nec  aanjruia,  nee  tantum  rulnera  noitri 
Aflecere  aenia  : quantum  eeatata  per  urbem 
Ora  ducia,  quie  tiaiufixo  cTcfurmta  pilo 
Vidthnus.* 

fw  hia  bead,  fttll  of  siluer  horie  hairea,  beioff  put  upon  a atnke- 
'^epaolte  carried  thnnicb  London,  and  act  vpon  the  brid«o  oi 
wRiMeitie:  in  like  nuinner  waa  the  Lord  BardoIfea.'’—HOMN- 
* ''tA'a  Chronteiaa.  Lond.  ISOS.  4to.  iii.  4S.  The  Rokeby,  or 
family,  continued  to  be  diatinxuiahed  until  tlw  yreat 
ChvVtr,  wheo.  bavins  embraced  the  cauae  of  Charloe  I.,  they 
■*wd  Mverely  by  finea  and  confiacaliona.  Tlte  oatate  then 
ywtd  frnm  iia  ancient  poaaeaaora  to  the  family  of  ilie  Rnbineonn, 
nm  «b(MQ  h waa  purebaaed  by  the  father  of  my  valuod  friend, 
pweM  prepriator. 

* IMS.— “ Flaahinc  to  heaven  her  aparklinc  apray, 

And  clamourmc  joyful  on  her  way.”] 

* IMS.— “ And  Rokeby'a  tower  ia  aeon  no  more ; 

Binkina  mid  Greta ’a  thicketa  gresn. 

The  joumeyera  aeek  another  acene.*'l 
fetlowa  ia  an  attempt  to  deacribe  the  romantic  clen , or 
yy  raima.  throu«h  which  the  Greta  finda  a paaaaee  between 
and  Meatham  ; the  fonner  aitnated  upon  the  loR  hank  of 
the  latter  on  the  riyht  bank,  about  half  a mile  nearer  to 
•rJoacUon  with  the  Teea.  The  river  rune  with  very  mat  ra- 
orer  a bed  of  aolid  mck.  broken  by  many  thelvinc  deacenta, 
which  tba  stream  daahcM  with  areat  noiae  and  tmpetuoaity, 
ita  etymology . witich  has  been  derived  from  the  Gothic, 
to  ekunour.  The  banka  i»itake  of  the  aamc  wild  and 
’*>*Auo  eauacter,  bdne  chiefly  lofly  eJifla  of  limeetono  rock, 


whose  pray  colour  contrast*  adn»ir.'»hly  wilh  the  vnrioiw  tretu  and 
ilitiibx  Hlnch  iind  ruut  tmsm^  thdr  crcMrea.  uh  well  aa  with  tlio 
hue  of  the  ivy,  w hi*  hcllapiiaroaaalhcni  in  profusion,  and  iumpt 
down  fr.iin  llieir  iy«®oetiftas  in  huie  swci-pinK  ti-ndnls.  At  oihur 
iwint-x  the  rr»cks  ehe  plni'C  to  preeipitoii*  banks  of  earth,  benrin# 
larpi:  ftei.'sintenHi.'W'd  « nh  copsgwimil  In  one  sjioi  the  dell,  which 
u vUr  where  very  narrow,  widi'iia  for  a »yuev  to  leave  room  (lir  a 
dark  Rrgvv  of  yow-t|ees.  inic'urnti'd  hero  and  th^rt*  with  npod  lanca 
of  niiounimou  size.  nin^cUy  uiii<is.itc  to  this  enmlno  tiucket.  Uio 
dlJfx  on  the  other  side  of  the  Urt  in,  are  tall,  white,  and  fnneod 
with  all  kiiiils  oi  dfeiduous  shnilis.  The  whole  .scertery  of  tiaa 
apot  is  MO  riiurh  adapted  to  tin,  ideas  of  siqierstiiiun,  tlial  it  hat 
Boimrisl  the  iianin  of  Blorkuhi,  from  the  placd  where  tlie  tiwodish 
witches  were  KupiHwed  to  iwJd  llH'ir  Baldmth.  The  doll,  however, 
ha--  siiiM’rKtitiuns  of  its  own  prowlh,  for  it  is  supposed  to  he  haunt- 
ad  fay  a fi’niHri!  speefre,  etilh'd  the  Iloldu  of  Murthnm.  Thv  wuiq 
lasi'.'ncd  for  her  npinamnee  is  n ladj-’s  hovitic  turen  wliitom  mur- 
icK'd  m the  w (K,d,  in  evidence  of  which,  hot  bloodiii  shown  upon 
thi'  stairs  of  tlio  old  tower  at  Morlhain.  Dut  wlwitber  ahe  waa 
ilam  by  a jeal'  in  IwttbttJnl.  or  by  suvape  haniiitli,  or  hy  an  unelo 
wild  covi'ti'd  her  fsiato.  or  hy  n rejrpiwl  lover,  ate  iioinU  upon 
which  the  Innlitions  of  Rokrhy  rhi  not  onahle  uj  to  decide 

^ Yirldinp  tln.-ir  ruppftd  luise  bvaide 

^ ! mpenrd  ! f"'**  Otv-la’i  tide.”] 

I [MS.— Tliul  l^ngrs  the /omn  from  curb  and  bit, 

(lawny  ) 

Chafinf  her  waves  to  < whiten  > wrath. 

t *P“n«y  > 

O’er  every  rock  that  ban  her  path, 

Till  down  lier  boilinp  eddiea  nde.”  dte.] 

II  IM8.— ” The  freguent  ivy  awatherl  their  nreaat. 

A.nn  wreathed  ita  tendrila  round  their  creat. 

Or  from  their  summit  bade  them  fail. 

And  tjvrobla  o'er  the  Greta'a  hrawL”] 


♦♦  IBIS. 


And  ao  the  ivy’s  banneta  | 

! Waved  wildly  tremblinp  o’er  the  scene. 
Waved  wild  above  the  eUunortnu  sUieam.*1 
'*  a torrent' $ strand  i 


Where  in  the  warm  and  dry  retreat, 
May  fancy  form  some  liermil's  seat”] 

!t  [MS.— “ A darksome  rrove  of  fhneral  yew, 
Wliere  trees  a baleful  shadow  cast, 

The  around  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast, 
Minplerl  witli  whose  sad  tints  were  wen 
The  blichtod  fir's  sepnlchiai  preen.”] 
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Thouf^h  now  the  ran  was  o’er  the  hill, 

In  this  dark  spot  ’twas  twilight  still, * 

Save  that  on  Greta’s  farther  side 
Some  straggling  beams  through  copsewood  glide ; 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  dingle’s  deep  and  funeral  shade, 

With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day. 

Which,  glimmering  through  the  ivy  spray. 

On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 

X. 

The  lated  peasant  shunn’d  the  dell ; 

For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 
Of  many  a grisly  sound  and  sight, 

Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night. 

When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near. 

Till  childhood’s  cheek  no  longer  glows, 

And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose, 

The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher, t 
The  circle  clpses  nigh  and  nigher. 

And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind, 

As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 

Believe,  that  fitting  scone  was  laid 
For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade : 

For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta’s  side. 

By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride, 

In  such  a spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 

If  touch’d  by  Superstition’s  power, 

Might  well  have  deem’d  that  Hell  had  given 
A naurderer’s  ghost  to  upper  heaven, 

Wi’hile  Wilfrid’s  form  had  seem’d  to  glide 
Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 

• [MS.—"  In  thii  Hark  irrovo  ’lwa«  twilifht  still, 

8ave  ttiat  u|ion  the  rocks  opiaisod 
Soniv  sirainlinir  beams  of  morn  reposed. 

And  wild  and  suvoao  contrast  mado 

That  bleak  and  dark  funereal  slindn 

Wiih  the  briahl  tints  of  earijr  day,  I 

Which,  slrusalinf  through  tnc  greenwood  spray, 

I’pon  the  rock's  wild  sumniit  lay."] 

T [MS  — * The  interest  rises  Inch  and  InclMir.”] 

! (The  MS.  Iiit.4  not  tins  two  toTlowinir  coupleta.] 

) “Also  I shall  sliew  very  bmfly  wlut  force  conjurers  and 
witches  liave  in  constraiiiinir  the  elements  enchanter!  by  them  or 
Olliers,  that  they  may  exceed  or  fall  short  of  their  natural  order  t 
premifing  this,  that  the  extr>  am  land  of  North  Pinlaml  and  Lap- 
land  was  so  lauyht  witclicraft  fonncriy  in  heatlienish  times,  ns  if 
they  had  learned  this  cursed  art  from  Zoruastrea  the  Persian ; 
thouch  oUior  inhabitants  by  the  sea-coasts  are  reported  to  be  be- 
witened  with  tlie  same  madness ; for  they  exercise  this  divelish 
art,  of  all  the  ar^  of  the  world,  to  admiration  5 and  in  this,  or 
other  such  like  mischief,  they  commonly  ayree.— The  Pinlanaen  , 
were  wOnt  formerly,  amonirst  their  oth»:r  errors  of  yentilisme.  to 
tell  winds  to  merchants  that  were  stont  on  their  roasts  by  cno- 
trary  weather  : and  when  they  had  incir  price,  they  knit  three 
macical  knots,  not  like  to  the  laws  of  Cassius,  bound  up  with  a 
Inpnjr.  and  they  rave  them  unto  the  merchants  ; observinf  that 
rule,  that  wlien  they  unloosed  the  first,  they  should  have  a rood 
pile  of  wind  : wlion  the  si*cond,  a stronircr  wind ; hut  when  they  ' 
untied  the  third,  tliey  should  have  such  cruel  lempesls,  that  tliey 
should  not  bo  able  to  look  out  of  the  furecastio  to  avoid  the  rocks, 
nor  more  a foot  to  pull  down  the  sails,  nor  stand  at  the  helm  to 
fOTcm  the  ship ; and  they  made  an  unliappy  trial  of  the  truth  of 
It  who  denied  that  there  was  any  such  power  in  those  knots  ’*— 
OLAtrs  MAOTfUS'a  Uittory  of  the  Oolfu.  Swede*,  and  Vandal*.  ^ 
Lond.  1638,  fol.  p.  47.— 1800  Note  to  Iho  Pirate,  '*  of  Winds," 
Waverle]/  Sovel*,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 1 
■ That  this  is  a rencral  superstition,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  been  on  s|iip-hoanl,  or  who  have  conversed  with  seamen. 
'I’ho  most  fomiiilnble  whistler  that  I remember  to  have  met  with 
'T?* /b*  apparition  of  a certain  Mrs.  Leakey,  who.  about  1636,  re- 
aided,  we  are  told,  at  Myni-hcad,  in  Somerset,  where  her  only 
aon  drove  a considerable  trade  between  that  port  and  Waterfora, 
and  was  owner  of  several  vessels.  This  oliT  yentJewuinan  wiui 
of  a soaai  disposition,  and  so  acceptable  to  her  flriends,  that  they 
used  to  say  to  her  and  to  each  other,  it  wore  pity  sucli  an  excel- 
lent food-natured  old  lady  should  die ; to  which  she  was  wont  to 
reply,  that  whatever  pleasure  they  miyht  find  in  her  company  just 
now  tiler  would  nut  greatly  like  to  see  or  converse  with  her  after 
death,  which  nevertheless  she  was  apt  to  think  miflit  haiipen. 
Accordingly,  after  her  death  and  funeral,  she  beiran  to  appear  to 
x^ous  persons  by  nifht  and  by  mwiiday,  in  her  own  bmise,  in 
tfm  town  and  fields,  at  sea  and  uikki  sbeire.  So  far  had  she  de- 
pariod  from  lier  former  urbanity,  that  site  is  recorderl  to  have 
kicked  a doctor  of  medicine  for  his  impolite  nealigence  in  omit- 
line  to  hand  hrw  over  a stile.  It  was  also  her  humour  to  appear 
upon  the  rjuay,  and  call  fi»r  a boat.  But  esperually  so  soon  hs 
any  of  her  son's  ships  approached  the  harbour,  " this  irhost  would 
apiwar  in  the  same  farb  and  likrmess  as  when  slie  was  alixT, 
a^.  standing  at  the  mainmast  would  blow  with  a whistle,  and 
thouah  It  were  novrrr  so  rreat  a calm,  yet  immediately  there 
wojild  arise  a most  dreaaftil  storm,  tliat  %vould  Isreak,  wreck, 
and  drown  sliiu  and  foods."  When  she  had  thus  proceerled  un- 
•u  bar  loa  bod  neither  ciudit  to  freight  a vessel,  nor  could  have 
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Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 

For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind  : 

Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 

’Gainst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity,  barf’d, 

Have  qu^ed,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 

Bertram  had  listed  many  a tale 
Of  wonder  in  hie  native  dale. 

That  in  his  secret  soul  retain’d 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain’d ; 

Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth  j 
Learii’d  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gsle, 

Full  Bwcll’d  the  vessel’s  steady  sail. 

And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Pour’d  on  the  watch  of  middle  night. 

When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 

Of  porten,  prodigy,  and  spell  it 

What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland’s  shore,§ 

How  whistle  rash  bids  tempest  roar, II 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 

Of  Erick’s  cap  and  Elmo’s  light  ;1T 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a meteor  through  the  storm ; 

When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard. 

And  lower’d  is  every  topsail-yard. 

And  canvass,  wove  in  earthly  looms,  • 

No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes ! 

Then,  mid  the  war  of  sea  ana  sky, 

Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high, 

Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail, 

The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale 

prociirod  men  to  anil  it,  ahe  licfan  to  attack  the  peraonaof  hs 
family,  and  actually  atranaled  llieir  only  child  in  the  cradle,  Ttw 
rwt  of  her  story,  ibowine  how  the  spectre  looked  over  the  alwol- 
di;r  of  her  diiufhter-m  low  while  drcMiiig  her  hair  at  a lookiof- 
fInM.and  how  Mrs  Leakey  tlio  younger  took  courafe  loaddnM 
her,  ana  how  the  lieldam  despatcht<d  her  to  an  Iriab  pieiata.  6- 
moua  for  his  crimes  and  miHfortunca,  to  exhort  him  U>  rrpantaace, 
and  to  apprize  him  that  othi^iwue  bo  would  be  lianfed,  and  how 
the  hisliop  was  satjafieil  with  repirinf,  that  if  he  was  boro  loba 
hanfrt^f,  lie  ahould  nut  be  drowned  all  thoM,  with  many  axm 
particulars,  mar  be  found  at  the  c>nd  of  one  of  John  Puntao’s 
publications,  cniled  Atheniuniain,  Ixindon,  1710.  where  Uia  Ulo 
U engmsseil  under  the  title  of  The  Aptmrition  Evidence. 

IT  This  Encus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  hia  lime  was  held  aecood 
to  noiiu  in  the  magical  art ; and  he  was  so  (amiliar  with  thaaril 
spirits,  wliirji  he  exceedingly  adored,  that  which  way  soevir  hr 
turned  his  cap,  the  Mind  would  presently  blow  that  way.  Fma 
this  occasion  lie  was  called  Windy  Cap;  and  many  men  believed 
thnt  Kegnerus.  King  of  neninark,  by  the  conduct  of  this  Eneas, 
who  was  hit  mmhew,  did  hapjiily  extend  his  piracy  into  the 
remnti'  («rts  of  the  earth,  and  conquered  many  oountnes  tad 
fenced  cities  by  his  cunning,  and  at  last  was  his  coadjutor;  that 
by  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  be  should  be  chosen  King  of 
den.  w hich  continued  a long  time  with  him  very  happily.  unUl  he 
died  ofold  age."— Olaps,  ut  *upra,  p.  45. 

* * This  is  an  allusion  to  a well-know  n nautical  superefiiioa  esw- 
ceming  a fantastic  vcascl,  called  by  sailors  the  Flying  DuIrhniaB. 
anil  sup|H>s<td  to  be  seen  about  (lie  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Hlio  is  distiiiguished  from  earthly  veaselt  by  beariiy  a 
press  of  sail  when  all  others  are  unable,  from  stress  of  weather, 
to  show  an  inch  of  canvass.  The  cause  of  her  wsndering  a wH 
albHrelher  certain  ; Init  the  nneral  account  is,  that  ibe  tv*s  om 
ginnilv  a vessel  loaded  with  great  wealth,  on  board  of  wljca 
some  Iwrrid  act  of  murder  and  piracy  liad  been  committed  t tw 
the  plague  broke  out  among  the  wickeii  crew  who  had  psrp* 
tratM  the  crime,  and  that  they  sailed  in  vain  from  port  to  port, 
olTonng,  as  the  price  of  slieller,  tiio  wliole  of  their  ill  p»tt*« 
wealth ; that  they  were  excluded  from  every  harbour,  for  fear  of 
the  contagion  which  was  devouring  tlicm  ; and  that,  as  a puahw 
tnenl  of  their  Crimea,  the  aptiarition  of  the  sliip  still  ooolimie* 
haunt  those  seas  in  which  the  catastroplie  took  place,  and  is  eo» 
sid«.‘red  by  tlie  marineni  as  the  ivorst  of  all  possible  omens. 

Mr  late  lamented  friend.  Dr.  John  Leyrien,  has  IntroduMoto* 
phenomenon  into  his  Scenes  of  Infancy,  imisiting,  with 
ingenuity,  the  dreadful  judgment  to  the  first  ship  wrhidl 
roeiicod  the  slave  trade  r— 

" Stout  was  the  ship,  from  Benin's  palmy  shore 
That  first  the  weight  of  liarter'd  roptivrw  bore  ,• 

Bedimm'd  with  blood,  the  sun  with  shrinking  beams 
Bclield  her  bounding  o'er  the  ocean  streams  1 
But,  ere  tlic  moon  her  silver  boms  had  rear'd. 

Amid  the  crew  the  speckled  plague  appear'd. 

Faint  and  ilespuiring,  on  their  watery  bier, 

To  evrri'  friendly  shore  the  sailora  steer ; . 

Repidl'd  from  port  to  isirt,  tliey  sue  in  vain. 

And  track  with  slow  unsteady  sail  the  main. 

Where  ne'er  the  bright  and  buoyant  ware  is  seen  _ 

To  streak  with  wandering  foam  the  sea-weeds  green, 
Towers  the  tall  mast  a lone  and  leafless  iroe, 

Till  self  impelled  amid  the  wavciess  sea  ; 

Where  summer  breezes  ne'er  were  beard  to  smg. 

Nor  hovering  snow  birds  aproad  the  downy  wM, 
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And  well  the  doom’d  spectators  know 
Tile  harbinger  of  wreck  and  wo. 

XII. 

Then,  loo,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 

Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own  ; 

How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key,* 

Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty, 

Or  where  the  savage  pirate’s  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 

Strange  nightly  sounds  of  wo  and  fear 
AppalFd  the  listening  Bucanier, 

Whose  light-armed  shallop  anchored  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 

The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain. 

Ring  horn  the  moonUght  groves  of  cane; 

The  fierce  adventurer’s  heart  they  scare, 

Who  wearies  memory  for  a prayer. 

Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail, 

To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 

A l^end  for  another  bay. 

XIII. 

Thus,  as  a man,  a youth,  a child. 

Train’d  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild. 

With  this  on  Bertram’s  soul  at  times 
Rush’d  a dark  feeling  of  his  crimes ; 

Such  to  his  troublea  soul  their  form. 

As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm. 

And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 

As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead,— 

That  pang,  whose  transitory  forcet 
Hover’d  *twi.xt  horror  and  remorse  ; 

That  pang,  perchance,  his  bosom  press’d. 

As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  address’d  : — 

“ Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trod 
Until  the  sun  ndes  high  abroad ; 

Yet  twice  have  I behdd  to-day 
A Form  that  seem’d  to  dog  our  way; 

Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem’d  to  flee, 

-And  shroud  itself  by  cliff* or  tree. 

How  tbink’st  thou  7— Is  our  path  way-laid  7 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray’d  7 

If  so” Ere,  starting  from  his  dream. 

That  turn’d  upon  a gentler  theme, 

Wilfrid  had  rous’d  him  to  reply, 

Bertram  sprung  forward,  shouting  high, 

“ What’er  thou  art,  thou  now  shall  stand  !”— 

.And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand, 

XIV. 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath,t 
He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path ; 

Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out, 

To  his  load  step  and  savage  shout.$ 

Fix'd  M a rock  amid  tlio  boundlca<>  plain. 

The  raUow  stream  nullules  the  iniuu. 

Till  &r  Umwah  nixnt  the  funeral  flames  aspire, 

At  the  rad  Ujrhtnina  smites  the  irhaslly  pyre. 

Still  doom’d  by  late  on  wclten'ua  biflnws  roll’d, 

Akaif  the  deep  their  restless  course  to  hold, 

IVaatinff  the  storm,  tlm  shadowy  sailors  suide 
"nie  prow  with  sails  opposed  to  wind  nmi  tide ; 

The  Spectre  Ship,  in  livid  aliniptina  lisht. 

Glares  baleflil  ou  tJie  shuadermy  watch  nt  ni«ht, 

Unbiest  of  God  and  man  I — Till  time  slinll  end. 

Its  view  atranao  honor  to  the  storm  sliall  lond." 

* What  contr&Kited  much  to  the  security  of  ibo  Rticaniers 
shoot  the  Windward  hlands,  was  tlie  meat  number  of  little  islets, 
raSid  in  that  country  Ar^s.  Tlieso  are  small  sandy  patches,  ap- 
ptarioc  jtut  above  the  suiface  of  the  ocean,  covens!  only  with  a 
frw  bames  and  weeds,  liut  sometimes  aflonlins  springs  of  water, 
tad,  in  (eaeral,  much  frequenterl  by  turtle.  Burn  little  iininlm- 
Isted  sp^  alfordcd  the  pirates  cood  harbours,  cither  for  retit  tinx 
« (far  the  purpose  of  ambush  ; tliey  were  ocnasionully  the  liidinx- 
Pkee  of  their  treasure,  and  often  onunlcd  a shelter  to  themselves. 
As  oiany  of  the  atroritios  which  they  practiied  on  Uieir  prisonen 
WHO  committed  in  such  s^s,  there  are  some  of  these  keys  which 
ewn  DOW  have  an  indinerent  reputation  among  seamen,  and 
•ffaere  they  are  with  difliculty  prevailed  on  to  remain  ashore  nt 
Btyfal.  OQ  account  of  the  visionary  terrors  incident  to  places  which 
have  been  thus  coataminaUxL 

^ [MS.—"  Its  fell,  thonxh  transitory  ibreo. 

Hovers  'twixt  pity  and  remorse.’’) 

I IMS.—"  As  bursts  the  levin-boU  | i||*  | wrath.") 
i (MS. — "To  bitjleree  step  and  savoye  shout. 

Seems  that  the  olgeet  of  his  | 

Had  scal'd  the  cliffs ; his  desperate  chase."] 

• IMS.— ’’  A dnperate  leap  through  empty  air ; 

Hid  in  the  copte-clad  rain-course  now,") 
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Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 
Hath  scal’d  the  cliff's ; his  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  ’tis  bent, 
Right  up  the  rock’s  tall  battlement ; 
Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend, 

Ppot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  mustler.d. 
nufnd,  all  diz'iiy  with  dismay, 

Views,  from  beneath,  his  dreadful  way; 
Now  to  the  oak’s  warp’d  roots  he  clings, 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings ; 
Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  dare 
An  unsunported  leap  in  air  ;ll 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now, 

You  murk  him  by  the  rrasliing  bough, 

And  by  his  corslet’s  sullen  clank. 

And  by  the  stones  spurn’d  from  the  bank, 
And  by  the  hawk  scar’d  from  her  nest, 

And  ravens  croaking  o’er  their  guest. 

Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  slidP pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 


XV. 

See,  he  emerges ! — desperate  nowIT 
All  farther  course— Yon  beetling  brow 
In  craggy  nakedness  sublime, 

What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  ? 

It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp, 

Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp ; 

Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon, 

Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone. 
Balanc^  on  such  precarious  prop, ♦♦ 

He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  to)>. 

Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes, 
By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes! 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends, 

It  sways,  ...  it  loosens,  ...  it  descends ! 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way. 
Crashing  o’er  rock,  and  copse  wood  spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  doll ! — 
Fell  it  alone  7— alone  it  fell. 

Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate. 

The  hardy  Berirain’s  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands, 

•And  on  the  top  unharnrd  ho  stands  !tt 


XVI. 

Wilfrid  a safer  path  pursued  ; 

At  intervals  where,  roughly  new’d. 
Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell, 
Render’d  the  cliff's  accessible. 

By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attain’d 
The  height  that  Risingham  had  gain’d. 
And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood, 
Before  the  gale  of  Mortliam  sto^.« 


TI  IMS. — " Sec,  he  eroeryeii !— iK»penite  now 
Toward  the  nuked  bevdinx  Itruw, 

Hm  (KuxnwB— heart  and  foot  munt  fall 
. 'ipmwt  crox's  bore  peak  lo  •cale.”y 

*•  (MS. — Pereli’d  like  an  eafle  on  fix  top. 

Balanced  on  iu  uncertain  prop. 

Just  os  the  perilou#  iitretch  he  make*. 

By  heaven,  nil*  (ottennx  foolulool  aimkea."] 

” (Opposife  to  ihia  lino  the  MS.  has  this  nolo,  meant  lo  amuse 
Ml.  Bnllaiityno :— ’*  If  niy  readora  will  not  allow  llwt  I liave 
climbed  Pamaaaua,  they  iimat  (front  that  I have  turned  the  fiiUU 
Sfept.”—8eo  note  to  R^gauntlct— Wuvcricy  novela,  vol. 
IV.  p.  6.) 


11  1 Iw  cutleof  Mortham,  whicli  Lolond  terms  " Mr.  Rokesby’a 
Place,  in  ripa  ciier,  scant  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Greta  Bridge, 
anil  not  a quarter  of  a mile  lieneoth  into  Tcoa,"  is  a picturesque 
tower,  sumiundod  by  Imililinipi  of  different  ages,  now  converted 
into  a mm-muito  and  ofliros.  The  Imtllemonts  of  the  tower  itaell 
nrr?  nngularljr  elexant,  ibo  architor.t  having  broken  them  at  regu- 
lar intervals  into  different  heights ; while  thoso  nt  the  comers  ofuio 
lower  project  into  i^tangular  turrets.  They  arc  also  from  space 
to  space  covered  with  stones  laid  across  them,  as  in  mmlern  em- 
Ijruurcii,  tlio  whole  fomiing  an  uncommon  and  beautiful  efleci. 

ho  siirruunding  buildings  arc  of  a less  happy  ferm,  bciug  poiiiled 
into  hufh  and  steep  roofs.  A wall,  with  embrasures,  encloses 
tte  southern  front,  wiicre  a low  portal  arch  affords  an  entry  to 
what  WM  tho  castle-court  At  some  distance  is  roost  happily 
placed,  between  the  stems  of  two  magnificent  elms,  the  monu- 
ment alludra  to  in  tho  text  It  is  said  lo  liovc  been  firouglit  from 
the  rums  of  Eglistond  Priory,  and  from  the  armoury  with  which  it 
“ awly  carvoil,  apiHsars  tn  have  been  a tomb  of  the  Fitz-Hiighs. 

. **1*  situation  of  Morthnin  is  eminently  beautiful,  occupying  ■ 
higfi  bonk,  at  Uie  liotlom  of  which  the  Greta  winils  out  of  tne  dark, 
narrow,  and  romantic  dell,  which  the  text  has  attempted  to  de- 
sr.nbe.  Md  flows  onward  through  a moro  open  valley  to  meet  tho 
1 eos  amt  a cmarter  of  a mile  from  tho  cosUe.  Mortham  is  sur- 
riMnded  by  old  trees,  happily  and  widely  grouped  with  Mr.  Mof- 
ntt  s new  plantations- 
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’Twas  a fair  scene ! the  sunbeam  lay 
On  battik  tower  and  nortal  gray : 

And  from  the  grassy  slop)e  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees ; 

Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed, 

She  caught  the  morning’s  eastern  red, 

And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
Roll’d  her  bright  waves,  m rosy  glow, 

All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed,* 

Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred ; 
while  linnet,  lark,  ^d  blackbird  gay, 

Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

XVII. 

’Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay ; , 

That  summer  morn  shone  blithe  and  gay ; 

But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird’s  call, 

Awaked  not  Mortham’s  silent  hall.t 
No  porter,  by  the  low^brow’d  gate, 

Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 

To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew ; 

Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew  ; 

The  maiden’s  carol  was  not  heard, 

As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared  : 

In  the  void  otfices  around, 

Rung  not  a hoof,  nor  bay’d  a hound ; 

Nor  eager  steed  with  shrilling  neigh, 

Accused  the  lagging  room’s  delay ; 

Untrimm’d.  undress’d,  neglected  now, 

Was  alley’d  walk  and  orchard  bough ; 

All  spoke  the  master’s  absent  care,t 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 

South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight, 

Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite. 

As  if  a canopy  to  spread 

O’er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 

For  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a massive  monument, 

Carvai  o’er  in  ancii-nt  Gothic  wi^ 

W’ith  many  a scutcheon  and  device : 

There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 

Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

xsaii. 

“ It  vanish'd,  like  a flitting  ghost ! 

Behind  this  tomb,”  he  said,  ” 'twas  lost— 

This  tomb,  where  oft  I deem'd  lies  stored 
Of  Mortham’s  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 

’Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess’d 
For  their  lord’s  strict  and  stern  behest, 

That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 

Whene’er  he  sought  this  solitude.— 

An  ancient  mariner  I knew. 

What  lime  I sail’d  with  Morgan’s  crew 
Who  of^  mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh,  Forbisher,  and  Drake ; 

Adventurous  hearts  I who  barter’d,  bold, 

Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 

Trust  not,  would  ius  experience  sny, 

Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey ; 

* [M6.— " A*  (tome  fair  maid  in  cloister  brad. 

Is  bluohinc  to  her  bridal  knl.*’] 

^ ("  Tlw  beauiiful  iimspee.t  cumtnanilad  bf  that  eminence,  seen 
under  the  cheerful  lifht  of  a summer's  mumina,  is  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  sUonoc  and  solitude  uftbe  place."— Cri/tcot  Re 
virw.) 

1 [MS.—*'  All  stKikc  Iho  mnalcr  nlwcnt  fur, 

All  spoke  ] j civil  w.ir. 

Cl<we  hr  the  gale,  un  arch  rvmhincil. 

Two  hnuglify  elro»  ihi  ir  hmnrhea  twined.'*! 

4 IMS.—"  Here  litr*  llet  partner  of  liis  IkhI  5 
But  weichliiT  reaxtms  should  ti(i|>ear 
Kor  all  hu  luftonliglit  waiideriiurs  licro, 

And  fur  llw<  sli.-iritrehiike  (hey  frol. 

That  pried  untiiiid  his  favuiinte  spot.") 

" If  lime  dill  not  js-riiut  the  IlurruHers  to  lavish  away  tbeir 
plunder  in  their  usiiul  di-bniirhrrii's,  they  wen  wont  to  nido  it. 
with  mapr  siiperHiiliims  siileimriUe-s.  in  the  dnsert  islands  and 
keys  which  they  fniijiiRiited,  iind  where  much  Ireasuro,  whose 
lawlew  owners  iK'iish  wjtliout  rechiiming  it,  is  still  sup|>osoil  to 
h«'  roiinca’.ed.  The  most  cruel  of  mankind  nro  tiUen  the  most  su* 
jiersiitioiis  I and  these  pirifes  are  said  to  have  hud  recourvo  to  a 
horrid  ritual,  in  onlor  io  secure  an  unearthly  nordinn  to  thiu'r 
treasures.  Tls'y  killed  u Ncirro  or  i>puriiaril.  and  buried  hint  with 
the  tfensiirt',  Ijoitoviriii  that  hu  itpirii  would  haunt  the  «jk>1.  and 
t'.-ml}  iiway  all  intruders-  1 enmud  nnxluecany  othi-r  authority 
on  which  ihU  etHtoin  is  RSfftIrcd  in  them  Uian  tlint  of  mantimo 
t.iiditjon,  which  m,  huwevor,  aiupiy  auQicivnt  for  tfia  (nirposes  of 
poetry. 


But  seek  some  charnel,  when,  at  foil, 

The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  akoU : 

There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap  i 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep  ;ll 
Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel. 

Lacks  there  such  charnel  ? — kill  a alave,Y 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  ircasurc-grave ; 

And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post.— 

Such  was  hi.s  tale.  Its  truth,  1 w'cen. 

Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen.” — 

XIX, 

Wilfrid,  who  scorn'd  the  legend  wild, 

In  mingled  mirth  ami  pity  smiled. 

Much  marvelling  that  a breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold 
But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition’s  form  and  show. — 

The  power  within  the  giulty  breast, 

Oft  vnnqiii.<h’d,  never  quite  suppress’d, 

That  tmsubdiiM  and  lurking  lies 
To  lake  the  felon  by  surprise. 

And  force  him.  as  by  magic  spell. 

In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — tt 
That  power  in  Bertram’s  brca.st  awoke; 

Scarc.c  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke ; 

, " 'Twas  Morthom’s  form,  from  foot  to  bead! 
His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red, 

His  shape,  his  mien — ’twas  Mortham,  right 
As  when  1 slew  him  in  the  fight.” — 

" Thou  slay  him  ? — thou  1”— With  conscious  attrt 
He  heard,  then  mnnn’d  his  haughty  heart— 

“ I slew  hirn  ?— I ! — I had  forgot 
Thou,  stripling,  knew’st  not  of  the  plot 
But  it  is  spoken— nor  will  I 
Deed  done,  or  .spoken  word,  deny. 

I slew  him  ;_I ! for  thankless  pnde: 

'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died.” 


XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 

Averse  to  every  active  part. 

But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  turn’d  from  toil; 
Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 
Nurwd  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire; 
Against  injustice^  fraud,  or  wrong, 

Hia  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  wax’d  strong. 
Not  his  the  ncn’cs  that  could  sustain, 
Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain  ; 

But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to  flauis,^ 
He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 

And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood; 

And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood. 

On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand, 

Placed  firm  his  foot  ana  drew  his  brand, 

” Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thou’rt  sold. 
Rise  in  thine  aid,  I keep  my  hold. — • 

Arouse  there,  ho ! take  sjiear  and  sword ! 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord  J” 


H (MS.—**  Lackfi  there  §iich  chnniel  vault  v— * ikrr, 

Or  itrirorMir,  fllHUshtpr  un  the  rrave.’’J 
*•  IMS.— **  Should  (kith  ill  *iich  a fable  hnld.*’l  . . ■ 

All  who  are  ronvcrrsiit  with  the  a<lnrini*trarfc>ti « 

jiuslire.  inuKt  feojeitthw  wiaiiy  in  whirh 

ai'pi'at  have  ocHrHiur4«d  Ihenwdhreei  a w ionj*" 

ticn,  citlier  by  maiinff  uimece-^urf  confidenroa 

(fuiit, '«  by  and  involuntary  aliiriinns  f»  eitTiinwIaoow  fu 

wliicli  it  could  rittt  Wl  to  ho  cyjjosiaJ,  A rt‘i«atkab[t! 

occurred  m the  cokhrsted  ca*e  of  Buyi’iir*  Aram. 

bciiij:  found  near  Kaartsshoroitrt,  wnsr  auptaaa-d.  by 

who  catiwsnjd  arrmnd  tbetpogfo  b«  the  icnmin»oroiici'»f». 

who  kill  disiinwtttvd  iwfne  psmm  h‘fm‘. 

Imiiimr  lo  a inni|;do»on  of  hk  havfitf  bcea  niimien’d- 

mun,  who  ted  winded  in  tl»  «wd.  swdd.-nly 

at  Uie  and  henrisf  the  which  wm 

'*  Thai  it  HO  won'  nan  Cfailt©*#  b<Se  than  it  u nimej 

room  expnsiM^I  »i>  .nnd  with  !uirh  prCHlimtr 

n<  r,  at  to  Icfid  all  wno  heard  Win  to  infer  that  be 

kiKi w H tefc  ihf-  nsfti  tedy  Imd  lintn  mtcoe«l. 

ajti'r.-b.mdod.  In*  crmf»;'«ed  iinvimraMirtcd  ^ ^ 

dcf  Clarke,  and  to  hide  body  m .Sallit  Hohcrr» 

pciiod  to  the  inrthor  himnolf,  wliilo  o»>nv''fwin|:  wira 

OffiKi  d of  an  airodoroi  eo»ie.  for  lite  p«irp«*« 

pwf  ««Monal  aitedaiice  aprin  In.t  tr«l.  tn  hear  «k 

til*  moftsoleroa  imd  rfti*ero*i*d  ptwtrtif.iilionf  ib‘**’****fr^ 

•uddcnly  at  ft  wrri-,  ij^ntntunly,  <n  tte  inr"** 

wiiniratioiK.  tnako  aurh  an  adtnwiwi 

patrble  with  innocence.  , . ,,, 

II  i.M.S.  — “ Out,  when  blazed  forth  that  nobte  fiwn®-  • 
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XXI. 

A moment,  fix’d  as  by  a mell, 

Stood  Bertram— It  seem’d  miracle, 

That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame, 

Set  Krasp  on  warlike  Risingham.* 

But  when  he  felt  a feeble  stroke. t 
The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke ! 

To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand 
To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand. 

Was  but  one  momenrs  work,— one  more 
Had  drench’d  the  blade  in  Wilfrid’s  gore ; 

E^i,  in  the  instant  it  arose, 

To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 

A warlike  form,  that  mark’d  the  .scene, 

Presets  his  rapier  shenthed  between, 

Parries  the  fast-descending  blow, 

And  steps  ’twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe; 

Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brand, 

Bql  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand. 

With  monarch’s  voice  forbade  the  fight, 

And  motion’d  Bertram  from  his  sight. 

“Go,  and  repent.” — he  said,  **  while  time 
Is  given  thee ; add  not  crime  to  crime.” 

. XXII. 

Mote,  and  uncertain,  nnd  amazed. 

As  on  a vision  Bertram  gazed  ! 

'Twas  Mort barn’s  bearing,  bold  and  high,t 
Hw  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye, 

His  look  and  accent  of  command, 

The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand. 

His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall, 

His  war-bleach’d  locks — ’twn.s  Mortham  all. 
Through  ^rtrani’s  dizzy  brain  <*areer§ 

A thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear; 

His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 
The  form  he  .saw  as  Mortliam’s  sprite, 

But  more  he  fenr’d  it,  if  it  stood 
His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. — 

What  sj^tre  can  the  charnel  send, 

So  dreadful  as  an  injuretl  friend  1 
Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command, 

Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band. 

When  Risinghain,  for  many  a day. 

Had  inarch’d  and  fought  beneath  bis  sway, 

Tamed  him — and,  with  reverted  face, 

Backwanls  he  bore  his  sullen  pace  ;ll 
Oft  stopp’d,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared, 

And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared ; 

But  when  the  tramp  of  ste<ds  was  hoard, 

Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappear’d, 

Nor  lunger  there  the  Warrior  stood. 

Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood  ;1T 
But  first  to  W'ilfrid  warning  gives, 

“Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives.” 

XXIII. 

Snll  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid’s  ear, 

Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear ; 

nearer  came  the  coursers’  tread. 

And,  with  his  father  at  their  head, 

Of  horsemen  arm’d  a gallant  power 
Rein’d  up  their  steeds  before  the  tower.** 

. Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son  I”  he  said : 
J^c^s  Bertram Why  that  naked  blade  7” — 
ambiguously  replied, 

IPor  Mortharn’s  charge  his  honour  lied,) 

“Bertram  is  gone — the  villinn’s  word 
Avooch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord ! 

Even  now  we  fought — buL  when  your  tread 
Announced  you  mgh,  the  felon  fled.” 

In  Wycliffe’s  conscious  eye  appear 
A guilty  hoj)c,  a guilty  fear ; 

redden  imprsition  made  on  the  mind  of  Wilfrid  bjr 
ia  one  of  the  happiest  touches  of  moral  ponlry.  The 
•hirh  the  uaoxpsctcd  wirtit  of  indimation  nnd  valour  pn> 
Bertram,  n as  finely  imairined."-  Crlticai  Reviao.— 
■n  nmt  animatinir  scene  is  a worthy  cumpnnion  to  tho  ren- 
w.  nt*-Jam«ss  and  Roderick  Dhu,  in  thu  Lady  of  tlio 
Reciexp.] 

IMS.—"  At  length,  at  slight  and  feeble  stroke. 

That  raifld  the  skin,  his  | | awoke.") 

t {IfQ  M ' f»«0  > ' 

* ~ Twm  MoitJuun’s  spare  and  sinews  frame, 

. Hi*  falcon  eye,  his  glance  of  flame.  "J 

» l*S.-"Athouaand  thoughu.  nnd  all  of  fear, 
unacieil  hii  brain  in  wild  career ; 


SIS 

On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke, 

And  his  lip  quiver’d  as  he  spoke 

XXIV. 

*'  A murderer !— Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 

Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  ! 

Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true. 

Pursuit  were  vain— let  him  fly  far— 

Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war.” 

A gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side, 

Brave  Kokeby’s  page,  in  battle  tried 
That  morn  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard’s  castle  gate, 

And  followed  now  In  WycliflTe’s  train, 

An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 

His  steed,  whose  arch’d  and  sable  neck 
A hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 

Chafed  not  imainst  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald’s  cold  reply; 

He  hit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 

(His  the  old  faith)— then  burst  restraint 

XXV. 

"Yes ! I beheld  his  bloody  fall, ft 
By  that  base  traitor’s  dastard  ball, 

Just  when  I thought  to  measure  sword, 
Presumptuous  hope ! with  Mortham’s  lord. 

And  shall  the  murderer  ’scape,  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  truc?tt 
Escape  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace? 

No ! ere  the  .sun  that  dew  shall  dry,f§ 

False  Kisiiigliam  shall  yield  or  die, — 

Ring  out  the  castle  ’ianiin  bell ! 

Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell 
Meantime  disperse — ride,  gallants,  ride ! 

Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 

But  if  among  you  one  there  be, 

That  honours  Mortham’s  memory, 

Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me ! 

Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame. 

And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name  I” 

XXVI. 

Instant  to  earth  young  Rsdmond  sprung; 

Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  W’yelifle’s  band. 

Who  waited  not  their  lord’s  command. 

R^iinond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew, 

His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw. 

His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed, 

The  grteii-wood  gain’d,  the  footsteps  traced, 
Shouted  like  iiunisiiian  to  his  hounds, 

" To  cover,  hark  I” — and  in  he  bounds. 

Scarce  heard  was  Oswald’s  anxious  cry, 

" Suspicion  ! yes— pursue  him— fly — 

But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife, 

On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life, 

Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  ! 

Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  head !” 

XXVII. 

The  horsemen  gallop’d,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  i.ssued  from  the  wood. 

Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  route ; 

With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire. 

And  envying  Redmond\s  martial  fire,llll 
And  emulous  of  fame.— But  where 
I.s  Oswald,  noble  Mortham’s  heir  7 
He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  faith. 

Avenger  of  his  kinsman’s  death?— 

Leaning  against  the  clmin  tree. 

With  drooping  head  and  slacken’d  knee,  , 

Doubting,  and  not  rcceivinf  quite. 

The  forni  Ite  saw  as  Mortnam’s  sprite. 

Still  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 
His  Itvinit  lord,  in  flesh  and  blood."] 

I IMS.— "Slow  heretrcaU  witli sullen  pace.") 

H IMS  — “ Kelirinu  throufh  the  thickest  wood.”) 

**  IMS.—”  Rein'd  up  tlieir  steeds  by  Mortham  tower.") 

IMS.— "Ye*  1 I beheld  stein, 

By  that  base  traitor  qfhU  train."! 
tt  IMS.—"  A knitrht,  so  reoerous.  brave,  and  true." 

i j I.MS. " that  ocw  shall  drain, 

Falac  Riainirhain  shall  be  kill'd  or  ta’en."} 

» IMS.— "JfotetwqfRedmorid’aneMe  fire.”) 
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And  clenched  teeth,  and  cloee*clasp’d  hands, 
In  agony  of  soul  he  stands ! 

His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent, 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent ; 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air, 

May  ring  discovery  and  despair.*^ 

XXV  HI. 

What  ’vail’d  it  him  that  brightly  play’d 
The  morning  sun  on  Morthara’s  glade? 

All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 

Like  obwcta  on  a stormy  tide, 

Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim, 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 

What  ’vail’d  it,  that  the  fair  domain, 

Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 

On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone, 

Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own  ?t 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour, 

Of  Brackenbury’s  dismal  tower, t 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a doom 
Have  open’d  Mortham’s  bloody  tomb! 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear. 

Murmur’d  among  the  rustics  round, 

Who  gather’d  at  the  ’larum  sound ; 

He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away. 

E’en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray, 

Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood, 

For  one  sharp  death>ahot  from  the  wood  ! 

XXIX. 

At  length  o’erpast  that  dreadful  space, 

Back  straggling  came  the  scatterd  chase; 
Jaded  and  weary,  horse  and  man, 

Return’d  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 

Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say. 

All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way. 

Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignalf  wood,§ 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued. — 

O,  fatal  doom  of  human  race ! 

What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase ! 
Remorse  from  Oswald’s  brow  is  gone, 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne  ;ll 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by. 

They  dictate  us  their  slave’s  reply : — 

XXX. 

“ Ay— let  him  range  like  hasty  hound ! 

Ana  if  the  grim  wolfs  lair  bo  found, 

Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
With  Redmond  or  with  Risinghani.— « 

Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy  I 
Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 
To  thee,  is  of  another  mood, 

To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin’s  blood. 

Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise. 

And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase 
In  a rough  path  will  oft  command — 

Accept  at  least— thy  friendly  hand ; 

His  she  avoids,  or.  urged  and  pray’d. 
Unwilling  takes  his  proffer'd  aid, 

While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 
In  downcast  look  and  blushing  clicks. 
Whene’er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nigh. 

And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye ; 


Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 
The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 

These  are  strong  signs ! — ^yet  wherefore  sigh, 
And  wipe,  elfemma^  thine  eye  ? 

Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou  attend 
The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 

XXXI. 

“ Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep  of  ligbtT 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston’s  fight. 
Brave  Cromwell  turn’d  the  doubtful  tide. 
And  conquest  bless’d  the  rightful  side ; 

Three  thousand  cavaliers  lie  dead. 

Rupert  and  that  bold  Marquis  flea; 

Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late, 

Must  fine  for  fr^om  and  estate. 

Of  thes&  committed  to  ray  chaiTi^ 

Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large; 

Redmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 
He  reaches  Barnard’s  towers  to-day. 

Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be, 

Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee!** 

Go  to  her  now— be  bold  of  cheer, 

While  her  soul  floats  ’twixt  hope  and  fear: 

It  is  the  very  change  of  tide, 

When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried— 

Prid^  prejudice,  anfl  modesty, 

Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea  ;tt 
And  the  bold  swain,  wno  plies  his  oar, 

May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore.” 


CANTO  THIRD, 


1. 

The  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth  ;# 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assign’d. 

The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing. 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spnng; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox’s  lair ; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb ; 

The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam : 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear. 

Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare, 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan, 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man ; 
Plying  war’s  desultory  trade, 
Incursion,  flight  and  ambuscade,§§ 
Since  Nimrod,  Cush’s  mighty  son. 

At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 


II. 

’The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey, 

Who  hears  the  settlers  track  nis  way. 

And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 
Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war; 

He,  when  each  double  and  disguiw 
To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 

Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hida 
Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes  guo^™ 


* [ Oppoted  to  tbit  nDimaiod  picture  of  ardent  couraM  and 
ip|rpnuou<«  youth,  that  of  a tuilfy  conacience,  which  immediatoly 
follows,  in  indmcnbably  terrible,  and  culculateil  to  aebievn  the 
bishcat  and  nobleat  purposes  of  dramatic  Action.— Crir/coi  Re- 
vUibA 

t ['■  The  contrast  of  Uie  beautiful  ronminir,  and  tbo  pttwpectof 
% the  rich  domain  of  Mortham,  which  Oswald  was  come  to  eeiae. 
with  the  dark  remorse  and  misery  of  his  mind,  is  powerihlly  ro- 
preennted  (Nan  domm  et  fundu* !"  &c.,  dui.i— Monthly  Re- 
TfetoJ 

t This  tower  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  situated  near 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  wall  which  encloses  Barnard 
Castle,  and  is  traditiunalJy  said  to  have  Iwon  the  prison.  By  an 
odd  coincidence,  it  bears  a name  which  we  naturally  connect  ^yith 
impriionmiHit,  from  its  Itciur  that  of  Sir  Robert  Brackonbury, 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  under  Edward  IV.  and  RichanI 
in.  There  is.  inde«l,  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  tower 
may  actually  have  derived  the  name  from  that  family,  Ibf  Sir 
Robert  OracKcnlMiry  himself  possessed  considerable  property  not 
nr  from  Bamanl  Castle. 

I I.M.S.— " Thoufirh  Redmond  still,  as  unsub<lued.”l 

I IThe  MS.  adds  I- 

" Of  Mortham’s  treasure  now  lie  dreams, 

Now  nurses  more  ambiLious  schsnios.”] 


H IMS.—”  This  Roiiniend  lirought  at  peep  of  h<bt  ^ 
Tim  news  (if  Murston's  happy  firtt”!  . 

••  After  ihc  battle  of  Maralon  Moor,  the  .6^ 
tired  beyond  sou  in  disyu.st,  and  many  of  his  fmhrww**^. 
their  arms,  and  mado  the  host  compoeitioo  Uiey  eowtraa 
Commitiec*  of  PnrlMmcnt.  Finos  were  imposed  up®® 
proimrtion  to  iheir  cstalos  ond  dcfrcea  of  dcluKWeBCT.  ww 
finea  wore  often  Im.stowed  in>on  such  pemons  asbadd^t^. 
of  the  Cotiimoin.  In  some  dreumstances  it  l»PP®®®2;ff«)»s 
oppntssoil  ciivnlicr*  wer*.«  fain  to  form  family  aJnaneos^^ 
powerful  person  among  tl»e  triumphant  party,  t 
FUitert  Howard's  excelii.-nl  cumody  of  The 
tlw  ^oi  of  Mr.  mid  Mm.  Day  to  enrich  their 
ling  Araty-dla.  wlnise  catate  was  under  segawtraoew,  ^ 
their  son  Alsd,  ns  ilm  pricii  by  which  she  was  to 
Parliament  for  deliiuiuency  ; that  is,  for  attachm®®*  *®*" 
cause.  m 

t»  IMS.—"  Ln  the  warm  ebb  are  swept  to  sea.”l 

1 1 IMS.-"  The  J I c"lh  and  air. 

In  tho  wild  chase  their  kindred  spare." 

The  second  couplet  inlorj)olated.l 

Si  IMS.— “ Invasion,  flipit,  and  ambuscade.  I 

* IMS  — " Whw  Uie  slow  waves  tbirn^  rusoss  ftpe. 
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Now  covering  with  the  wither’d  leaves 
TTie foot-prints  that  the  dew  receives;* 
He,  ekill’c  in  every  sylvan  guile, 

Knows  not,  nor  tnea,  such  various  wile, 
is  Risinghani.  when  on  the  wind 
ArcM  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 

In  Redesdaie  his  youth  had  heard 
art  her  unly  dalesmen  dared, 

^Tjen  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswair  high, 
To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound’s  cry,t 
Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear, 

.\nd  Lid’sdue  riders  in  the  rear ; 

And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 

III. 

Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar. 

Each  attribute  of  roving  war ; 

The  sharpen’d  ear^  the  piercing  eye. 

The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh  ; 

The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase, 
Outstnpp’d  the  Charib’s  rapid  race ; 

The  steuy  brain,  the  sinewy  lirnb, 

To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 

The  iron  frame,  mured  to  bear 
^h  dire  inclemency  of  air. 

Nor  less  confirm’d  to  undergo 
Fatigue’s  faint  chill,  and  famine’s  throe. 
Tb«e  ana  he  proved,  his  life  to  save, 

In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave. 

On  Arawaca^s  desert  shore. 

Or  where  La  Plata’s  billows  roar. 

When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Track'd  the  marauder’s  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tri^. 

Must  save  him  now  by  Greta’s  side. 

IV. 

Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need, 

He  proved  nis  courage,  art,  and  spe^. 


Now  slow  he  stalk’d  with  stealthy  pace, 

Now  started  forth  in  rapid  rac^ 

Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train, 

To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain  ;t 
Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high. 

To  baffle  the  pursuer’s  eye ; 

Now'  sought  the-stream,  whose  brawling  sound 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown’d. 

But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears. 

There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer  spears; 

If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  ilrew. 

He  heard  the  rangers’  loud  halloo. 

Beating  each  Cover  w’hile  they  came. 

As  if  to  start  the  sylvan  game. 

’Twas  then— like  tiger  close  besetS 
At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

’Counter^,  where’er  he  turns  his  glare. 

By  clashing  arms  and  torches’  flare, 

Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound. 

To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, — 1/ 

’Twas  then  that  Bertram’s  soul  arose, 
Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes: 

But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow’d 
By  brandish’d  steel  and  shouting  crowd 
Retreats  beneath  the  jungle’s  shroud, 

Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem. 

And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern, 

Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.H 


V. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase ; 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound. 
Climb’d  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword. 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored. 
’Twas  Redmond— by  the  azure  eye ; 
'Twas  Redmond— by  the  locks  that  fly 


* Tht  ptUenca,  abstinence,  and  intrenuitjr,  exerted  b;  the 
Itvtli  American  Inoians.  when  in  punmitof  plunder  or  vcoireancc, 
a tkiaait  duUnfuished  (cabire  in  Ibeir  characU*r ; and  the  nc- 
tbitruxi  addrcM  which  they  diHplay  in  their  retreat  ii  (equally 
wpBBm.  Adair,  whoae  absurd  nyMthesis  and  turxid  style  do 
ttt  iSea  the  fctreniJ  authenUcit*  orhia  anecdotes,  has  recorded 
Miwuee  which  seems  incredible. 

Wben  the  Chickiwah  nation  was  enxa^r^  in  a former  war 
vss  the  Muskohxe.  one  of  their  younft  warrinni  sot  off  nsainst 

*^to!>T«nge  the  blnorl  of  a near  relation He  went 

wwth  the  most  unfrequented  and  thick  parts  of  the  woods,  as 
in  a dangerous  enlerjirise  required,  till  he  anived  opposite  to 
ft.prel  tod  old-beloverl  town  of  rolhitc,  Kooeah,  which  stands 
■CkoQtheeastera  sidoof a bold  river,  alKMit  260  yards  limail.  that 
by  the  late  dansemus  Alliohama  Fort,  down  to  tlw  black 
Mcibille.anid  so  into  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico.  There  lie  con- 
ned mmself  under  cover  of  tho  top  of  a fallen  pine-tree,  in  view 
? the  ford  of  the  old  tmilinc  path,  where  the  enemy  now  and 
n ptM  the  river  in  their  lisht  poplar  canoes.  All  his  war-eture 
*>  ^isiaas  ooruisted  in  tlireo  stands  of  barbicued  venison,  till 
m im  tn  Opportunity  to  revonjro  blood,  and  return  homo.  Ho 
*ued  with  walchfiilneM  and  patience  almoet  three  days,  wlion 
mtn,  a woman,  and  a jeirl.  passed  a littlu  wide  of  him 
M hour  before  sunset.  Tne  former  lie  shot  down,  lomn- 
scalped  i«ch  of  them  in  a trice,  in  full 
ef  the  UiwTL  By  way  of  liravado,  bo  slmkcd  the  scalps 
JJW  thein,  loundiny  the  awful  deaUi-whoop,  and  set  off  nlon* 
h*dim-paih,  tnutinq  to  hii  heels,  while  a ipeul  many  of  the 
r*T^to  their  arms  and  fnvo  chase.  Seven  miles  from  thence 

the  Apalahcbe  Mountaine. 
***  hour  before  day  bo  had  run  over  seventy  miles  of  that 
.tract ; then,  after  sleopinx  two  hours  in  a sitlinc 
hanin;  hm  back  aitainst  a tree,  bo  sot  off  a*ain  with 
rjS*  As  ho  Umiw  away  the  vanison  when  ho  found  hhn- 
yiyya  by  the  enemy,  ho  was  obliged  to  support  nature  with 
roots,  and  nuts,  as  his  sharp  eyes,  with  a running 
P“*Mir«U!d  him  to  snatch  up  in  his  course.  . Tliough  I often 
■v^tode  that  wa^palh  akme,  when  delay  niight  have  proved 
^ sfith  as  fine  ami  tUonf  humcw  as  any  in  Amerira, 
^ itfurosaid  KoosaJi  to  this 

■WJuy  warrior’s  place  in  thh  Chirknsuh  imunlir,  tlic  distance 
“™Puted  miles:  rcl  bo  ran  it,  end  got  ra>mc  safe  and 
M .u  *j  ' cl^en  o'clock  of  tlie  third  day,  which  was  only 
say  and  a half  and  two  nights."— Adaik’s  Uulory  qf  the 
Indiant.  Lood.  1775,  tto.  p.  805. 

— ■ " ™tt  inanner  of  cattle-stealnra  they  arc  that  inhabit  these 
"“••n  m the  marches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a ^otcho 
sSof  Bishop  of  Ross,  will  inform  you.  They  sally 

Tunii  11^  borden  in  the  night,  in  troops,  through  unfro- 
and  many  intricate  windings.  All  tlic  day-time 
J^wresn  Uwi^hros  ami  their  liontes  in  lurking  holes  they  Irnd 
before,  till  Uiey  arrive  in  the  dark  in  tJiose  places 
hsoiv  -if®  spun.  As  soon  os  (hey  have  seixed  upon  tho 
hWirt  '“."5®  manner,  return  home  in  the  night,  through 
Mrtching  many  a compass.  The  more  skilful  any 
■ to  ptu  through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings, 


and  deep  predisces,  in  the  Uiickest  mbis.  hb  reputation  m the 
greater,  and  ho  is  looked  upon  as  a roan  of  an  excellent  heed. 
And  tlwy  are  so  very  cunning,  that  they  seldom  have  their  bootv 
taken  from  tluun,  unless  sometimes  when,  by  the  help  of  blood- 
hounds following  them  exactly  uiwn  the  tract,  they  may  chance 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  When  being  taken, 
they  have  so  much  ponuosive  eloquence,  and  so  many  smooth 
insinuating  words  at  command,  Uiat  if  they  do  not  move  their 
judgM,  liny,  ami  even  their  adversaries,  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  tlicir  nnturos.)  to  ha»’c  mercy,  yet  they  incite  thm  to 
admiration  and  compiMion." — Camden's  BritannUi. 

The  inlmhitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Reed,  were,  in 
ancient  times,  so  innrdiiiately  addicted  to  these  do|iredatioru, 
that  in  1754,  tlio  liiconioruted  Merchant  adventurers  of  Newcutle 
made  a law  that  none  bom  in  these  dbtricts  should  be  admitted 
apprentice.  The  iiihnbitant.s  arc  stated  to  be  so  generally  addict- 
mi  to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  lie  reposed  in  those  proceeding 
from  “ such  lewdc  and  wicked  progenitors."  Thb  regulation  con- 
tinued to  stand  unreiMioled  until  1771.  A beggar,  in  an  old  play, 
describes  himself  as"  lium  in  Redesdaie.  in  Northumberland,  ana 
come  of  n wight-riding  surname,  called  the  Kolwona,  good  honest 
men  and  tnie.  taving  a little  thi/iingfor  thrir  living,  Ood  help 
them  /"—a  descTiptiun  which  would  have  applied  to  moat  Border- 
ers on  both  Hides. 

Keidswnir,  famed  for  a skirmbh  to  which  it  gives  name,  [see 
Border  .Miiistreisy.  ante,  p.  67.1  is  on  tho  very  emre  of  the  (Barter- 
Fell,  which  divides  Fnglaiid  from  Scntlaiul.  The  Rooken  b a 
place  upon  Roedwaier.  B<*rinun.  being  described  as  a native 
of  these  dales,  where  tho  habits  of  hostile  depredation  long  sur- 
vived tlic  union  of  the  crowns,  may  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
prepared  by  education  fur  tho  exerebu  of  a similar  trade  in  the 
wars  of  tho  Bucani'Ts. 

: IMS.—."  Where  irac»*s  in  the  dew  remain."] 

{ (MS.—**  And  oft  his  smil  within  him  rose. 

Prompting  to  ninh  upim  hb  foes. 

And  oft,  like  tiger  foiMieset. 

That  in  each  pass  finds  foe  and  net,”  6kc.] 

• [In  tho  M8.  the  stanza  concludes  thus: 

" Suspending  yet  hb  purtsise  stem. 

He  ctMich'd  him  in  the  brake  and  fern ; 

Hiding  Ins  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
Tho  s|iarkloorhb  swarthy  eye."] 

U Aficr  one  of  the  recent  ImttJes,  in  which  the  Irbh  rebels  wen 
defeated,  one  of  their  most  active  leaders  was  found  in  a bof.  in 
I which  ho  was  immer<icd  up  to  the  shoulders,  while  his  head  was 
I concealed  hy  on  impeniling  ledge  of  turf.  Being  detected  and 
seiz<>d.  nntwithslaoding  hb  precaution,  he  became  solicitous  to 
know  bow  his  retroat  had  been  discovered.  " I caught."  answer- 
ed tlm  Hiitherlond  Highlander,  by  wliom  he  was  taken,  "the 
sparkle  of  your  oya”  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  mark  hares 
upon  their  form  usually  discover  them  by  the  same  circumstance.* 

* (Sir  Walter  Scott  oontiniied  In  bt  food  of  conning  hares  long  ofkw  Iw  hod 
laid  oride  all  other  6*ld-sf>ons,  and  ha  nood  to  esy  )ocularty,  that  he  hod  man 
pbosnr*  In  being  oonoidcTed  an  axorllent /nder,  than  in  aU  h»r«palalioa  os  a 
frouwvr. — Ed. 


m 


ROKEBY. 


Disorder’d  from  his  glowing  cheek  j 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond  speak. 

A form  more  active,  light,  and  strong. 

Ne’er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 

The  mode's!,  yet  the  manly  mien. 

Might  gra<*e  the  court  of  maiden  queen 
A face  more  fair  you  well  might  find,* 

For  Redmond’s  knew  the  sun  and  wind. 

Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 

The  charm  of  regularity ; 

But  every  feature  had  the  pow'er 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 

Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly, 

Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye; 

Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire. 

And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Finn’s  ire ; 

Or  soft  and  sadden’d  glances  show 
Her  ready  sympathy  with  wo ; 

Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind. 

When  various  feelings  are  combing. 

When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near. 

And  hope’s  bright  wings  arc  check’d  by  fear, 
And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down. 

And  anger  lends  a sliort-liveil  frown  ; 

In  that  strange  nioo<l  which  maids  approve 
Kven  when  they  dare  nor  call  it  love ; 

VVith  every  change  his  features  play’d, 

As  aspens  show  the  light  and  shade.t 

VI. 

Well  Risingham  young  Ri^lmond  knew; 

And  much  he  marvell’d  that  the  crew, 

Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortlmm  dead, 

Were  by  that  Mortham’s  foenian  led ; 

For  never  felt  his  soul  the  wo, 

That  wails  a generous  foeman  low, 

Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong, 

That  wreaks  a generous  foeman’s  wrong. 

But  small  bis  leisure  now  to  pause ; 

Redmond  is  first,  whate’or  the  cause 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couch’d  like  hunted  deer, 

The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace, 

Rustled  against  (he  niffian’s  face, 

Who,  desperate,  twice  priuarcd  to  start. 

And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart  1 
But  Rodniond  turn’d  a different  way. 

And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway. 

And  Bertram  held  it  wiwt,  uns«^*n, 

Deeper  to  plungi;  in  coppice  green. 

Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake. 

When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake, 

Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eye. 

Prepared,  if  heerlless  step  draw*  nigh. 

With  forkeil  tongue  and  venom’d  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang; 

Cut  if  the  intruders  turn  aside. 

Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide. 

And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind, 

Some  undisturb’d  retreat  to  find. 

VII. 

But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew, 

And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew, 

And  Redmond’s  halloo  on  the  wind, 

Oft  mutter’d  in  his  savage  mind— 

“ Redmond  O’Nenlct  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day’s  event  to  try, 

With  not  a second  here  to  see, 

But  the  gray  clilT  and  oaken  tree,— 

* [Theie  «is  couplata  woni  often  quoted  by  tbe  lat«  Lord  Kin- 
nedder  lu  irivinc  in  hu  opinion  an  oxreiicnt  portrait  of  the  author 
himulf.->Bd.  1 

t (In  the  MS.  tbu  imare  noinnt  after  the  lino  " to  aid  the  cx- 
preMion  of  the  honr,”  and  Ute  nouplet  AtaixU . 

" And  like  a flexile  aapen  play’d 
Alternately  in  liirht  and  thade.”] 

T [MS.— *‘Tlie  rhaiw  ho  head«,  wliate'er  the  came."] 

i IMS. "and  limb#  t«  jrtart, 

And,  while  his  slndeh’d  attention  frk>vm. 

Scarce  felt  h»  weary  framo  repose."! 

* The  Ctmpanula  LatifoUOs  lonnd  thmatwort,  or  Canteibary 
W.t,  (mm  in  profuaion  upon  the  lieaiitiful  banks  of  the  river 
r.reu,  where  it  dmiics  the  manors  of  Brignall  and  Scanrill,  about 
larae  miles  abore  Greta  Bridge. 

T [ B«8. ’'.how’d. 

With  many  a rocky  fraymenl  rude 
Its  old  my  nlifls  and  sfiMO'  wood.” 


That  voice  of  thioe,  that  shomts  so  loud. 
Should  ne’er  repeat  its  summons  proud ! 
No!  npr  e’er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden’s  sunimer  bower.” 

Eluded,  now  behind  him  dies, 

Faint  and  more  faint  each  hostile  cry; 

He  stands  in  Scargiil  wood  alone, 

Nor  hears  he  now  a harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat’s  plaintive  cry, 

Or  Greta’ .s  sound  that  murmurs  by; 

And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and_  wild, 

The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 

vm*. 

He  listen’d  long  with  anxious  heart, 

Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start,? 

And,  while  his  stretch’d  attention  glows, 
Refused  his  weary  frunic  repose. 

’Twa.s  silence  all— he  laid  him  down, 

Where  [lurplc  heath  profusely  etrown, 

And  throatwort  with  its  azure  bell, II 
And  tnos.s  and  thyme  his  cu.shion  swell. 
There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 
The  course  of  Greta’s  playful  tide  ; 

Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun, 

Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun, 

As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone, 

In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone. 

Matching  in  hue  the  favouriti;  gem 
Of  Albin's  mountain  iliadein. 

Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current’s  play, 

He  turned  his  weary  eyes  away, 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  snow’d 

Its  huge  sfjuare  cliffs  tlirouyli  shaggy  wood.1T 

One,  prominent  above  the  re.st. 

Rear’d  to  the  sun  its  pale  gray  breast ; 
Around  its  broken  summit  grew 
The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew  ; 

A thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 
Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side, 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay, 

By  time  or  tbiinder  rent  away, 

Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn, 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 

.Such  was  the  scene’s  wild  majesty. 

That  fill’d  stern  Bertram’s  gazing  eye.** 


IX. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclin’d, 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind, 

The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilL 
His  patron’s  blood  by  trcMson  spill ; 

A crime,  it  seem'd,  so  diret  and  dread, 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betr.'iy’dH- 
By  Oswald’s  art  to  Redmond’s  blade, 

In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold, 

So  seem’d  it.  Mortnam’s  promised  gold, 
A deep  and  full  reven^’  he  vow’d 
On  R^mond,  forwaru,  fierce,  and  proud; 
Revenge  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire!— 
If,  in  such  mood,  (as  legends  say, 

And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 

The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour, 

Here  stood  a wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul’s  redemption  for  revenge 
But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 


**  rriw  MS.  midaj 

" V«t  fw  (aw«i.  he  fnil’rt  to  find  * ^ 

AocoeditiK  imace  loweli  hte  innnl  T 
f.M8.— " Tlwn  »>«  hfc  ;a, 

}J  ft  is  mgrm4  h?all  wriloi*  ttpou  siw 

that  levwre  was  the  hwj«1  lof  i« 

cominift  between  Satan  aitd  hbi  vawafe.  TJie  initwii'iiir 
(iniiM  Soot  hftu  wv  happilr  how  otiiflion 

to  mol  iuolf,  iKit  only  in  fl»  minds  of  tlu- Tiitldictind  of 
but  ewpo  in  thiit  of  t«  poor  wrateW  v ho 

cuied  of  sorcery,  and  mre  sA»finn  bohoveis  Infbetf  own  poww 
and  their  own  «iilt. 

“ One  sort  nr  such  an  are  said  In  he  witelx**.  arc 
lie  eonimnniy  old,  lame,  blear  eyed.  imle.  f'*ol.  -n 

kies  T poor,  sullen,  su{XA’iiiilinus,  nr  (uipiMs.  or  rurn  m ^ 
reli(K»n;  in  whose  druwnie  minds  the  devil  bath 
8f;al ; so  as  wbal  mischief,  miwclmnee,  calamity,  or  sisi^ 
brought  to  pass,  thi'y  are  easily perswaded  the  samet* { 
titemseivcs,  imprintinx  in  their  minds  an  earnest 
imaatnation  (hemof  ....  Those  to  from  bnus*  to  now*’- 
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Ftf  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made,* 

At  well  mi^t  reach  hell’s  lowest  shade, 

No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown’d, 

No  neioer  thunders  ahook  the  ground 
demon  knew  his  vassal’s  heart. 

And  spared  temptation’s  needless  art.t 
X. 

Oh,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme. 

Came  Morlhani’s  form— Was  it  a dream '1 
Or  bad  be  seen  in  vision  true, 

That  v^  Mortham  whom  ho  slew  1 
Or  bad  in  living  flesh  appear’d 
llie  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'd— 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent, 

Hu  eyes,  that  on  the  clifl'  were  bent, 

’Coonterd  at  once  a dazzling  glance, 

Like  sunbeam  flash’d  from  sword  or  lance. 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight. 

But  not  a focman  was  in  sight  it 
He  b»ard  the  cushat’s  murmur  hoarse. 

He  heard  the  river’s  soundmg  course ; 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 

As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 

He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around, 
llien  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

'Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam. 

Glanced  sudden  from  the  sparkling  stream  ; 

TTieo  plunged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again. 

Until  a voice  behind  him  cried, 

"Bertram ! well  met  on  Greta  side.” 

XL  , 

Instant  his  sw'ord  was  in  his  hand. 

As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 

Tet.  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 
To  him  that  issuM  from  the  wood : 

"Guy  DenzU  ’ — is  it  thou  7”  he  said ; 

"Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade!— 

Stand  back  a space !— thy  pur^se  show. 

Whether  thou  comest  as  fnend  or  foe. 

Report  hath  said,  that  Denzil’s  name 

From  Rokebjr’s  band  was  razed  with  shame.”— 

"A  shame  1 owe  that  hot  O’Neale, 

Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal, 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs.S 
1 reck  not.  In  a war  to  strive, 

W^rt  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive. 

Saits  ill  my  mood ; and  better  game 
Awaits  us  both,  if  thou’rt  the  same 
Unscrupulous,  bold  Risingham^ll 
Who  watch’d  wnth  me  in  midnight  dark. 

To  snatch  a deer  from  Rokeby-park. 


ka  door  to  door,  fiir  a pot  of  mi]k,  reat.  drink,  potuure,  or  aom< 
•Kkrtlief,  without  the  wliich  Uwr  coula  hanJIr  live ; tioithor  ub 
boioi  far  their  eerrire  or  iwina,  nor  yet  by  their  art,  nor  yet  ai 
tk(  dwi  hand*,  (with  whom  they  ore  aaid  to  make  a perfee 
riabie  banrain.)  either  beauty,  money,  promotion,  vrcalth 

yfatHre,  honour,  knowlcdfe.  Icamius,  or  any  other  benelil  wliut 

— 


It  IkOeth  out  many  a time,  that  neither  tlicir  neee«iitics  nor 
wf  eipectation  hi  answered  nr  terved  in  those  places  where 
tkrybecor  borrow,  but  rather  their  lewdness  u by  their  nuish- 
WB  rrpnnred.  And  fiirthcr.  in  tract  of  time  the  witrh  waxetb 
tad  tedioos  to  bor  neishboun,  and  they  aran  are  despisMl 
■asdetpited  of  her ; so  as  sometimes  she  nuntein  one,  and  somu- 
snother,  and  that  from  the  nuutor  of  tb**  houso;  liis  wife, 
uaw.  rattle,  dkc.,  to  tht*  little  pis  that  livth  in  tlie  slic.  Thus, 
■jvvttssof  time,  Uieyhavo  all  displeased  her,  and  she  hath 
va«ed  sril  look  unto  them  all ; iierhaps  with  curses  and  iinpre- 
ptwos  nude  in  fnrm.  Dcsditicss  (at  lonsth)  somo  of  tier  noi|(h- 
J^Bidisor  &11  sick,  or  some  of  their  cbildren  are  visited  with 
**y«i  that  vex  them  stmni^y,  as  apoplexies,  epile(isies,  ron- 
hot  teven,  worms,  dkc..  wMcn,  by  isnotant  tNtrents,  ore 
"SVJJtd  to  be  the  ven»eance  of  witches.  - • • - 

tlx  witch  on  Uio  e^r  sidn,  expcctiox  her  noisltbours’  mis- 
aod  seeiof  thiiurs  sometimes  come  U>  pass  necordins  to 
■B  WBbei.  amas,  and  meantations,  (for  Bodin  himself  confesses, 
*>2?  wove  two  in  a hundred  of  their  witchinn  or  w ishiitga 
ufaeU  bsinc  called  before  a justice,  by  duo  examination  of 
^grcauisUnces.  is  driven  to  see  her  imprecations  and  di-sires. 
Sft  V harms  and  losses,  to  concur,  and.  as  it  were, 

. «wt;  and  so  oonfesseUi  that  shu  (as  a soddess)  hath 
loch  thinn  to  pa^  Whcn*in  not  only  she.  but  the  ac 
Sh'  justice,  are  fimlly  deceived  and  nbusoil,  as 

confrsrkin.  aivl  oihiv  circumstances,  porswad- 
ttywry  of  Qod's  iH<wy>  that  shr*  hath  done,  or  can  do. 
proper  only  Ui  God  himself.*' -Soot’*  DUeoverj/  qf 
„ Lend.  lau.  fol.  p.  6. 

* Pnr  ksasl  sIaoW  MSMl 


' For  'leep  a^  dark  revenue  were  made. 

At  well  mifht  v/ckt  bell's  lowest  abode."! 


How  think’at  thou?”—**  Speak  thy  purpose  out | 
1 love  not  mystery  or  doubt.”— 


XII. 

"Then,  list- Not  far  there  lurk  a crew 
Of  tnisty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 

Glean’d  from  both  factions— Roundheads,  freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed  ^ 

And  Cavaliers,  whose  soui^  like  mine, 

.Spurn  nt  the  bonds  of  discipline. 

Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 

A warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 

Than  breathe  our  ja.st  on  battle-down, 

For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 

Our  schemes  nre  laid,  our  purpose  set, 

A chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 

Thou  art  u wanderer,  it  is  said  ; 

For  Mortham’s  death,  thy  steps  way-laid,?! 

Thy  head  nt  price — so  say  our  ^ies, 

Who  range  the  val lev  in  disguise. 

Join  then  with  tis  :— Inough  wild  debate 
And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  state, 

Each  It)  an  initial  loath  to  bow, 

Will  jncld  to  chief  renown’d  as  thou.” — 

XIII. 


"Even  now,”  thought  Bertram,  " passion-stirr’d, 
1 call’d  on  hell,  and  ncll  has  heard  !♦• 

What  lack  1,  vengeance  to  command, 

Hu|  of  stanch  comrades  such  a band  ?tt 
This  Denzil,  vow’d  to  every  evil. 

Might  rend  a lesson  to  the  devil. 

W'ell.  he  it  so ! each  knave  and  fool 
Shall  sr-rve  as  my  revenge’s  tool.” — 

Aloud,  " I take  thy  profier,  Guy, 

But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie?” — 

" Not  far  from  hence,”  Guy  Denzil  said 
" Descend,  and  cross  the  river’s  bed, 

Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  gray.” — 

" Do  thou,”  said  Henram,  "lead  the  way.” 

Then  mutter’d,  “ It  is  best  make  sure; 

Guy  Denzil’s  faith  was  never  pure.” 

He  follow’d  down  the  sleep  descent. 

Then  through  the  Greta’s  streams  they  went; 
And,  when  they  reach’d  the  farther  shore. 

They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before. 


XIV. 

With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 
The  flinty  rock  a murmur’d  din  ; 

But  when  Guy  pull’d  the  wilding  spray. 
And  brambles,  from  its  base  away,tt 
He  saw,  ap|>earing  to  the  air, 

A little  entrance,  low  and  square, 

Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone, 

Dark,  winding  through  tho  living  stone. 


* ("  Bortnun  is  now  alono : the  l.indscape  around  is  tnily  gnuxl, 
partially  illuminat'd  by  tlw  sun ; and  wc  are  remindfd  of  tha 
scenn  in  Tb<*  Rulibtir*.  in  which  something  uf  a Himilar  contrast 
is  exhibited  iMjtwoen  the  beautias  of  external  nature  and  ttw  1*1- 
iniions  of  human  passion,  it  is  in  such  picturus  that  Mr.  Snott 
dclichts  and  excels.  "—.Von/Alg  Iteviao.—Ono  is  surprised  that 
tho  reviewer  ebd  not  quote  Milton  mtiixr  tiuui  Schiller : 

••  Tire  ficml 

Saw  undoli(iil«d  all  dolizbt."— Eo.  I 
t (M.S.— *'  Look’d  round  -no  Ibomaii  was  in  sifthL’n 
i The  troops  of  tiK*  Kinr,  wlicii  liter  first  took  the  field,  were 
as  well  disciplined  os  could  ho  exiNicted  from  circumstances.  But 
ns  thi.'  rireuiiiKinnces  of  Charles  uocame  less  favoumlile,  and  hts 
funds  for  n'xularly  imyinx  bis  forces  decreasetl,  liabits  of  military 
lieensc  prevailed  nmunz  Uiem  in  prenter  excess.  Lacy  Uie 
player,  wlio»encd  his  master  diirine  the  Civil  War,  brouriitout. 
aAur  the  Keituration,  a piece  called  Tho  Old  Troop,  in  which  Im 
seems  to  have  commomonitod  some  real  incidents  which  occurred 
in  bis  military  career.  Tho  names  of  tlio  olilccre  of  tite  Troop 
sutriciontly  express  their  habits.  Wc  have  Plea-flint  Plundor- 
Master-Ocneral,  Captain  Fi'rrot-farm,  and  Quarter  Master  Bum- 
drop.  The  iilIicorH  of  tho  Troon  are  in  leamie  with  theM  wor- 
Uiies,  and  ennnivo  nt  their  pluiiue.rtnx  the  ntiintry  for  a suitable 
share  in  th<!  IsMtly.  All  tins  was  undoubtedly  drawm  fruni  tlie 
life,  which  Lacy  hiiil  mi  ofiportunity  to  study.  The  moral  of  tho 
w IhiIo  is  comprohendud  in  a rebukufivon  to  tlie  lieutenant,  whoso 
ilisorders  in  the  country  are  said  to  mjiidice  the  Kiuir's  eauso 
more  tlian  liis  courntp.'  in  the  fwid  could  rccompenia.  The  piece 
is  by  no  means  void  of  farcical  bum<Mir. 

1 UnsenipuloiM,  gallant  Kisingham.”) 

H (.MS.— "Thy  Head  at  price,  tliy  steps  way  laid." 

• * " I but  Imlf  wish'd 

To  see  tho  devil,  and  he’s  here  already."— Otwat. 

*♦  IM8.— '*  Whttt  lack  I my  revengo  to  quencJi, 

But  such  a luinu  of  comrades  stanch  ?"J 
I!  [Md.— " But  when  Guy  Denzil  pull'd  the  spray. 

And  brambles,  from  its  roots  away, 

Hu  saw,  ibrtli  ixsoing  to  the  air.’’I 
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Here  enter’d  Denzil,  Bertram  here; 

And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear, 

As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 

Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude, 

In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  hew’d ; 

And  Brignall’s  woods,  and  Scargill’s  wave, 

E’en  now,  o’er  many  a sister  cave,* 

Where,  far  within  the  darksome  rift. 

The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift. 

But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade, 

And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 
The  banquet-hall  and  fortress  too. 

Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  erew. — 

There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 

There,  on  his  sordid  nallet,  slept 
Guilt-born  Excess,  the  goblet  drain’d 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retain’d ; 

R^et  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  nast ; 

Among  the  feasters  waited  near 
Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 

And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven. 

With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  heaven ; 

While  Bertram  show’d,  amid  the  crew. 

The  Master-Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

XV. 

Hark ! the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 

To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 

Behold  the  CTOup  by  the  pale  lamp. 

That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 

By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  known, 

To  single  out  and  mark  her  own  ! 

Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Less  deeply  starnp’d  her  brand  and  stain. 

See  yon  pale  stripling  !t  when  a boy, 

A mother^s  pride,  a father’s  ioy ! 

Now,  ’gainst  the  vatilt’s  nufo  walls  reclined, 

An  early  image  fills  his  mind  : 

The  cottage,  once  his  sire’s,  he  sees. 

Embower’d  upon  the  banks  of  Tees ; 

He  views  sweet  Winston’s  woodland  scene, 

And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford-green. 

A tear  is  springing— but  the  zest 
Of  some  wild  tale,  or  bmtal  jest. 

Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest. 

On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat : 

Past  flies  his  dream — with  dauntless  air. 

As  one  victorious  o’er  despair. 

He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown’d ; 

And  Mon,  in  merry  wassail,  he,t 
The  life  of  all  their  revelry, 

Peals  his  loud  song!— The  muse  has  found 
Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 

Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strewM, 
Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude.— 

With  desperate  merriment  he  sung. 

The  cavern  to  the  choru.s  rung ; 

Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Remorse^s  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 

SONG. 

O,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  gre«m. 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a summer  queen. 

And  as  I rode  hy  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 

A maiden  on  the  castle  wall 
Was  singing  merrily,— 

* The  banka  of  the  Gr*‘ta,  below  Rutherford  Bridfrc.  abound  in 
amma  of  urariah  alato,  which  drs  wrought  in  aome  placxm  to  u 
rery  peat  depth  under  irround,  thus  fonnint;  artificial  caverns, 
which,  when  the  aeain  hn><  been  exhnuated,  are  irradualljr  hidden  by 
tto  underwood  which  grows  in  pnifushni  upon  the  romantic  lianka 
of  the  river,  tn  times  of  nuluic  coofiuiun,  lliey  miijht  be  well 
adapted  to  the  pnr]KMeii  of  iianditti. 

♦ ("  We  ahniihl  hirrc  havo  concluded  our  remarks  on  tlie  cha- 
racters of  thn  drama,  had  not  one  of  iu  subordinate  nersoniiKes 
t^n  tnucl^  with  a force  of  imneinaiion,  which  reiHfors  it  wor- 
thy even  of  prominent  reitard  an«l  attention.  The  |)oet  lis  jn.st 
preapitM  us  with  the  iiicture  of  a ganc  of  banditti,  on  which  he 
baa  beatowed  aoioo  of  the  moat  xhiotny  colouriiig  of  his  powerful 
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“ O,  Biiraall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  arc  green ; 

I’d  rather  rove  with  F/lnmnd  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen.” — 

“ If,  Maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me 
To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 

Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down? 

And  if  thou  oansi  that  riddle  read, 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 

Then  to  the  greenwood  shah  thou  speed 
As  blithe  as  Q,ueeii  of  May.” — 

CHORDS. 

Yet  sung  she,  “ Brignall  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green  : 

I’d  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XVII. 

” I read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn. 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 

I read  you  for  a Ranger  sworn, 

To  keep  the  king’s  meenwood.” — 

” A Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 

And  ’Us  at  peep  of  light ; 

His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  nignt.” — 

CHORDS. 

Yet  suim  she,  “ Brignall  banks  are  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 

I would  I were  with  Edmund  there. 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May  ! 

“ With  burnish’d  brand  and  musketoon. 

So  gallantly  you  come, 

I read  you  for  a bold  Dragoon. 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum.” — 

" I list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear : 

But  when  the  beetle  sounds  nis  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 

CHORDS. 

" And,  O ! though  Brigntdl  banks  be  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 

Yet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare, 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 

XVIII. 

“ Maiden  ! a nameless  life  I lead, 

■ A nameless  death  I’ll  die  : 

The  fiend  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead,§ 
Were  better  mate  than  I ! 

And  when  I’m  with  my  comrades  met,!! 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough, 

What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORDS. 

” Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

.And  Greta  woods  are  CToen, 

And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a summer  queen.” 

W’hcn  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song, 

Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng. 

Till  waked  some  aider  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 

But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 

Denzil  and  Bertram,  many  a plan, 

Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  design’d, 

While  still  on  Bertram’s  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murder’d  Mortham  hung; 
Though  half  he  fear’d  his  daring  tongue, 

When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth.tf 
Might  raise  a spectre  from  the  earth! 

pencil.  In  the  midirt  of  this  horriMe  ipoup,  i»  dirtngai*^  Ik* 
exquisitely  natural  and  int«*n'«tinc  portrait  which  wlio»n  ~ 

• See  yon  i>ak.  atripW  1’ 

1 IMS.—"  And  soon  tl»e  loudest  wnraoiler  he, 

And  life  of  all  tlieir  revelry.’’! 

S IMS.—"  The  ipiblin-lii;hl  on  fen  or  mcad."J 
I IMS.—"  Aral  were  I wiUi  my  true  love  §et 
Under  the  frreenwood  booih. 

What  ODCR  I waa  alto  imut  lurnt, 

Nor  think  what  I am  now.’’! 

T[  (MS. “ rive  the  project  birth.**] 
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XIX. 

• At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told : 

When,  scornful,  sniiled  his  comrade  bold ; 

For,  uain’d  in  license  of  a court, 

Religion’s  seif  was  Denzil’s  sport ; 

then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  nsionary  tales  of  eld  1 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repress’d 
The  unbeliever’s  sneering  jest. 

“’Twere  hard,”  he  said,  for  sage  or  seer,* 

To  spell  thesuDjcct  of  your  fear; 

Nor  do  I boast  the  art  renown’d, 

Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 

Yet,  faith  if  1 must  ne^s  afford 
To  qiectre  watching  treasured  hoard, 

As  bander  keeps  his  master’s  rooA 
Biding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof. 

This  doubt  remains— thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt ; 

For  why  his  guard  on  Morlham  hold, 

When  Kokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 
"Hiy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil.t 
Byitealth,  by  piracy,  and  8poil7”— 

XX. 

At  this  he  paused — for  angry  shame 
Lower'd  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 

He  blush’d  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 
Aisertor  of  an  airy  dream. 

And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 

"Denzil,”  he  sayss  ” ilioiigli  lowly  laid, 

Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 

For,  while  hr  lived,  at  Morthnm’a  look 
Thy  vi-r>'  soul,  Guy  Dciizil,  Jihook ! 

And  when  he  tax’d  thy  breach  of  word 
TV)  yon  fair  Rose  of  Allrnford, 

I uw  thee  crouch  like  chasten’d  hound,t 
WboK  back  the  huni.sntnn*s  la^li  hath  found. 

Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  felualtU; 

He  won  it  bravely  with  hts  brand, 

^Vben  Spain  waged  warfare  w tih  our  land.§ 

Mark,  too— I brook  no  idle  jeer. 

Nor  couple  Bertram’s  name  with  fear; 

Mine  is  nut  half  the  demon's  lot. 

For  I believe,  but  tremble  not.— 

Enough  of  this. — Say,  why  this  hoard 
TTiou  deem’sl  at  Rokeby  castle  stored ; 

Orihink’st  that  Morthom  would  bestow 
His  treasure  with  his  faction’s  foe?” 

XXL 

Soon  quench’d  was  Denzil’s  ill-timed  mirth  ;B 
Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 
Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth, 

Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 
The  deadly  wTaih  of  Risingham. 

Submiss  he  answer’d, — “ Mqrtham’s  mind. 

Thou  know’st  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 

In  youth,  ’tis  said,  a gallant  free, 

A lusty  reveller  was  he ; 

• (MS — * Twer©  hard,  inr  frinnd,’  he  laid,  ‘ to  apell 

The  mominR  viiioii  that  you  tell  j 
Nor  am  I aeer,  fur  art  rcnuwn’d, 

Dark  ilreumv  and  omeiti  to  expound. 

Yet,  if  niy  faith  I must  afibni,'  ” 4c.l 

• (MS.- “ hath  hii  gold. 

The  told  he  won  on  Indian  eoil.''] 

I (M& '•  like  mt«l  hound.”) 

t There  wM  a thort  war  with  Spain  in  ia2S-«,  which  will  be 
w»4  to  ame  pretty-  well  with  tli«  chronok>ty  of  iho  poem.  But 
f*®haUy  Bertram  hold  an  opinion  very  common  among  tlw  nia- 
«we  ketooB  of  thf*  age.  that  “ there  wna  no  pr-iice  twyond  tl»o 
The  Sponuh  nuartUi  co$(iu  were  consiantly  employe*! 
*’W[teuiont  upon  the  trailo  andMettlemuntoof  the  KnglMh  and 
nwh;  by  Un-ir  own  aevcritic*.  g ive  room  for  iIm  »y*lem 
« ui«ani«fing,  at  firat  adopted  in  Helf-defonrc  and  rctnliation, 
ttaiAerwarrb  penevered  in  from  habit  and  thirst  of  pluntler. 

• (MS. — “ Den/i1'<  mood  of  mirth  ; 

He  would  have  rather  seen  the  earth,”  Ac.] 

I (The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. ) 

“ Them  was  a laugiring  devil  in  hls  srreer, 

That  raised  emotions  both  of  race  and  (ear ; 

And  where  his  fmwn  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

Hope  withering  fled— ami  Mercy  sigh’d  farewell.” 

Byso.n’s  H’orits,  vol.  ix.  p.  273.) 

(Bl8.-“  And  when  J | bloody  light  was  done, 

I wrangled  for  the  share  he  won.” 

» m lawi  of  the  Baeanleia.  and  thair  aumiettors  tba  Ptratet, 

Voi.  L-3N 


But  since  returned  from  over  sea, 

A Bullen  and  a silent  mood 
Hath  numb’d  the  current  of  his  blood. 
Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 
To  Rokeby’s  hospitable  hall, 

And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mom 
Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-horn, 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown’d. 
To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 

Took  umbrage  that  a friend  so  near 
Refused  to  snare  his  chase  and  cbe^ ; 
Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar, 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

Y et,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 
Of  Mortham’s  wealth  is  destined  heur.” — 

XXII. 

Destined  to  her ! to  yon  slight  maid  I 
The  prize  my  life  bad  wellnign  paid, 

When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo’s  wav& 

I fought  my  patron’s  wealth  tosavel— x 
Denzil,  I knew  him  long,  yet  ne’er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier, 

Whom  youthful  firiends  and  early  fame 
Call’d  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 

A moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew, 
Desperate  and  dark,^  whom  no  one  knew  t 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 

On  each  adventure  rash  he  roved, 

As  danger  for  itself  he  loved ; 

On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e’er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine; 

111  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled, 

For  'twas  in  peril  stern  and  wild  ; 

But  when  he  laugh’d,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate.** 
Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil, 

Then  scornful  turn’d  him  from  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 

Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory. 

Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

XXIII. 

'*  I loved  him  well— His  fearless  part,- 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart. 

And  after  each  victorious  fight, 

’Twas  I that  wrangled  for  his  right, tt 
Redeem’d  his  poriion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  mates  had  lorn  away  ; 

In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life. 

And  once  amid  our  comrades’  strife. — tt 
Yes,  1 have  loved  thee!  Well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I loved ! 

Yet  will  I mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 

Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 

Rise  if  thou  canst !”  he  look’d  around. 

And  sternly  stamp’d  upon  the  ground — 

“ Rise  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high, 


htiwcvcT  Mivfiro  nntl  vverii,  lilift  etlipr  lawi,  oflpn  ket 

ftrtiio  by  fhi-  !«triin!fcr  f«rty,  Tli«‘>r  ijuatri-b  iiIkwi*.  the  tnvmion  of 
fim  upoil  till  their  liistwy.  uml  they  fpHjiii'njjy  urtwo  out  uf  more 
frnlie.  *»r  flw  tymnn»'-al  luimour  of  their  t’.liiefa.  An  oncrdole  of 
'l’^■nl•i^,  (ratlwi  HlurklH-nnl.)  nhows  thid  their  habitual  imliftcnaicM 
for  human  life  exti-niM  to  tlu'it  companitam,  an  well  u.h  their  cne- 
Rik's  mul  e8j>tive!t,  .. 

" Omi  jiiyht,  drinkina  m his  entnn  with  Haml*,  ttm  pilot,  afiil 
nnothi-r  man,  Blackhonnl,  williriul  any  provoration.  iirivntely 
lirnws  out  asinall  i«urof  pistrils.  lun!  roeks  them  unilur  the  taWi', 
wbieh,  hi'injr  p«'r<*t’ivi'd  hy  flw  niun.  tm  witlulrew  ui»on  <h-ek, 
lofivine  linmls,  the  jiiluf.  and  the  ciiptnin  ttijtefliPr,  When  the 
nisliils  weri»  niady.  he  hlnw  out  thij  candlns.uml,  ertwsinf  hi* 
lianfU.  dtehunriul  ihrin  at  hi-*  com[>iiny.  Uuiidf,  the  master,  wa* 
■hot  ihroHch  the  kiiei.*.  and  Intiicil  for  life  ; the  olhiTpwtoI  *hd  nu 
cxentUim  J oK.vso.v’s  UiMonj  Piratt*.  Loud.  It-U,  Svo. 


Tul  i.  p.  ^ . . , , . 

Another  anecdote  of  thi*  worthy  may  I>o  aUo  mentioned, 
” The  hiiTO  of  whom  wc  arc  wnlinu  w-m  ih<iroiu;hly  nccomplwlied 
thi*  way.  and  sonic  of  lii*  frolic*  of  wiokodiieiisi  were  *o  extrava- 
*rant,  os  if  lie  aimed  at  making  hi*  men  liclievc  ^ w-o*  a deWI 
incarnate ; for,  being  one  day  at  sea.  and  a little  Hushed  with  drink, 
‘ Come.’  say*  ho. ' let  u,*  make  a hell  of  our  own.  and  try  how 
long  we  can  bear  it.’  Acronlinirfy,  he,  with  t«-o  or  three  other*, 
■went  down  into  the  hold,  and  r,h>*ing  up  all  the  hatches,  filloil  se- 
veral poU  full  of  brimstone  and  other  conihusUhlo  matlor,  and  *ct 
it  on  fire,  and  so  continued  till  they  were  almost  tulTucatcd,  wb«m 
•omo  of  the  men  cried  out  for  air.  At  length  he  opened  the 
hatches,  not  a liule  pleased  that  he  held  out  the  loogoit”— 
IMd,  p.  80. 
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Even  88  this  mom  it  met  mine  eye, 

And  give  me,  if  thou  daresL  the  he! 

He  paused— then,  calm  and  paaeion-freeo, 

Bade  Denril  with  his  tale  proceed. 

XXIV. 

“ Benram,  to  thee  I need  not  tell, 

What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  welK* 

How  Superstition’s  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Morthnm  s mind 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 

A maid  he  found  in  Greta’s  bower. 

Whose  speech,  like  David  s harj),  had  sway. 

To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 

I know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved  ; 

But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye, 

Till  his  mood  soften’d  to  a sigh. 

He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confess  d 
To  his  fair  niece’s  faithful  breast ; 

Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare, 

In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air,  . 

But  it  must  deck  Matilda  s hair. 

Her  love  still  bound  hirn  unto  life 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife, 

And  menials  bora  by  his  commands, 

Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  panda 
From  Mortham’s  vault,  at  midnight  deep, 

To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-keep, 

Pond6rous  with  cold  end  platB  of  pria6,5 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died.”— 

XXV. 

” Then  Denzil,  as  I guess,  lays  tram, 

These  iron-banded  chests  to  gam ; 

Else,  wherefore  should  he  hpver  here,  II 
Where  many  a peril  waits  him  near, 

For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace, 

For  plunder’d  boors,  and  harts  of  grope 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared. 

What  hearth  has  Guy’s  marauding  spared, 

Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung** 

With  Denzil’s  bow,  at  midnight  strung?” 

“ I hold  my  wont— my  rangers  go. 

Even  now  to  track  a milk-white  doe.tt 
By  Rokeby  hall  she  takes  her  lau-, 

In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair. 

And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 

What  think’st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey? 

Were  Rokeby’ s daughter  in  our  power, 

We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower.  — 

XXVI. 

*‘*Ti8  well  1— there’s  vengeance  in  the  thought, 
Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 

And  hot-brain  d Redmond,  too,  tis  said, 

Pays  lover’s  homage  to  the  maid. 

Bertram  she  scorn'd— If  met  by  chance, 

She  turn’d  from  me  her  shuddering  glance, 

Like  a nice  dame  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loaths  to  look ; 

• IMS.—*'  To  thee,  mr  friend.  I need  not  tell. 

What  thou  nant  caiuw  to  tnoto.tn  %¥aU."J 
f IMS.—"  Around  Uiy  captuiii'a  moody  mind."] 

: IMS.—"  But  il  must  be  Matilda’s  "hare. 

Tliia,  loo.  still  ^undhim  unto  life.  1 
t IMS.— “ From  a strony  thiiU  in  Mortham  Uiwer, 
in  aecrel  to  Matilda's  bower, 

Ponderous  with  ore  and  pemii  of  pndq.  j 
I IMS.—"  Then  may  F fuoss  thou  bast  some  tram, 

Tbew  iron-bandod  chests  to  gam  ; 

Else,  why  should  Denzil  hover  hero.*'] 

IT  Deer  in  season. 

•»  that  doth  not  know 

The  midnight  clang  of  Denzil’s  bow. 

—I  hold  my  sport.’’'  &c.  1 
♦t  '*  Immediately  after  supper,  the  huntsman  shonia  go  to  w 
master's  chamber,  and  if  he  serve  a king,  then  let  him  go  to  Uio 
master  of  the  game’s  chamber,  to  know  in  what  miarter  no  oo- 
termineth  to  hunt  the  day  following  that  he  may  know  hw  own 
quarter ; that  done,  l»  may  go  to  lied,  to  the  end  tliat  ho  may 
nsc  the  earlier  in  the  morning,  according  to  th«  tune  and  season, 
and  according  to  the  place  where  lie  must  hunt  t I hen  when  he  is 
up  and  ready,  let  him  drinke  a eoo<l  draught,  and  felch  hm  hound, 
to  make  him  breake  his  fast  a little ; and  lei  him  not  forget  to  nil 
his  bottel  with  good  wino  .•  that  done,  let  him  lake  a litUe  vinegw 
,nto  the  palme  of  hia  hand,  and  put  it  in  the  nostrils oflus  hound, 


She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne’er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear, 

Foreboding  evil She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true ! — . 

The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby’s  tram, 

Few  folio wq/rs  in  his  halls  remain: 

If  thy  scheme  miss,  then  brief  and  bold, 

Wc  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold ; 

Boar  off  tiic  plunder,  and  the  dame. 

And  leave  the  ca.stle  all  in  flame.”— 

XXVII. 

‘ Still  art  ihou  Valour’s  venturous  son  ! 

Yet  ponder  first  the  ri.sk  to  run  : 

The  menials  of  the  cn.stle,  true, 

And  BUibborn  to  their  charge,  though  few ;« 
The  wall  to  scale -the  moat  to  cross— 

The  wicket-grate— the  inner  fos^”-- 

— “ Fool ! if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these, 

On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize  ?§§ 

Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 
Some  wretched  peasant’s  fenceless  door, 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away. 

The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day.  — 

” A while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear : 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair. 

Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wrath, 

Or  wantonness,  a desperate  path  ? 

List,  then for  vantage  or  assault, 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon-vault. 

Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  1 know ; 

There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low, 

That  issues  at  a secret  8pot,llll 
By  most  neglected  or  forgot.  ^ 

Now,  could  a spial  of  our  train, 

On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain, 

That  sally-port  might  bo  unbarr  d : 

Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward! 

XXVIII. 

“ Now  speak’st  thou  well : — to  me  the  same, 

If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game ; 

Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I wind,V1I 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind,— 

But.  hark ! our  merry-men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay.  —**♦ 

SONO. 

” A weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A weary  lot  is  thine  I 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine  1^ 

A lightsome  ^e,  a soldier’s  mien,ttt 
A feather  of  the  blue, 

A doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green,— 

No  more  of  me  you  knew, 

My  love ! 

No  more  of  mo  you  knew. 

” This  morn  is  merry  June,  I trow 
The  rose  is  budding  fain : 

But  she  shall  bloom  m winter  snow. 

Ere  we  two  meet  again.’ 

for  to  make  him  Kniifie.  lo  the  end  bis  scent 

then  leHnii.  CO  to  Uu!  wwKl,  ....  '' hen  the  hont^J^ 

ceiv.  tfi  llwt  it  is  time  Ki  to  heat,  let  him  iwt  Iwou 
for.-  biro,  ami  la'at  (mtMdcs  of  finioCT  or  thrckeiii,  bm  u 
finil  ati  Imrl  orrieer  that  lik«J  him.  let  hiin  mark 
be  fro»b  .ir  not,  which  )«>  may  know  at  well  hv 
houmi*  ilmwine,  a«  «l«>lw  tiie  * ,•  * •.  Y’^hcn  mi  w 
con-ifl.Tcil  whnf  mnn»f  of  bar*  rt  may  U*.  and  hath 
thing  to  W,  then  l«t  brm  draw  Mil  ht  come  to 
where  he  i?  rmw  to;  ami  lot  him  hnriainr  inm  f I* 
marking  all  ns  well  by  the  slot  m 

fovJes,  or 


[ all  hi-i  lokitiii.  ns  won  nv  u>e  aiof 
IT  such  like.  Tlmt  done,  h-l  him 
•nmll  twigge*.  “ome  aloft  and  •.otne  below,  m U*« 


•null!  twigge*.  .f'«n  an  I Mime  ticiow,  m 
and  therettithall.  whdest  hi-  i«und  i.vhnle,  let 
sido^,  am!  r»nk»  hi*  riwr-'valkoii  Iwino «» ‘hncei^Hil  w 
— The  .Vo We  Art  tff  Kenme.  or  Uunting4.  L«»o.  ISU. 
T8  T7 

i t 1-Mi5  — **  The  menials  of  the  caatle  few, 

But  Btubtiora  to  their  charre.  and  trw-  i 

IMS.—"  What  prize  of  vantage  shall  we  •erzef'' 

...  IMS.— "That  issm>s  level  with  the  moat.  J 

inr  IMS.—"  I care  not  if  a fox  I wind.’  ] 

•’ our  mertr-roen  again  . , 

Aro  frolickins  in  bliiheaomo  strain.  J 
m IMa— " A baghint  eye,  a dauntleaa  mieD.’’] 
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He  turn’d  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore,* 

He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a shake, 

Said,  " Adieu  for  evermore. 

My  love ! 

And  adieu  for  evermore.”— t 

XXIX. 

“What  youth  is  this,  your  band  among. 

The  bwt  for  minstrelsy  and  songl 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A strain  of  pleasure  and  re^t.” — 

“ ^mond  of  Winston  is  his  name ; 

The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gavCj — 

Now  centered  all  in  Brignall  cave  I 
I watch  him  well— his  wayward  course 
Shows  oft  a tincture  of  remorse. 

Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart,! 

And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart. 

Yet  is  he  useful ; — of  the  rest, 

Bf  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest, 

His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay. 

Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away  :§ 

When  unemplpy’d,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 

He  tunwi  his  strings  e’en  now— again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a blither  strain. 

XXX. 

BONO. 

ALLEN-A-DALB. 

Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 

Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 

Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning, 

Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle ! come,  hearken  my  tale  I 
And  teU  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allen-a-Dale. 


The  Baron  of  Ravensworthll  prances  in  pride. 

And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side. 

The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game, 

•nie  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame : 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale. 
Are Ims free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-Dale! 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne’er  belted  a knight. 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as 
bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord, 

Yet  twenty  tail  yeomenlT  will  draw  at  his  word ; 

TM8.-»Upoa  the  J sSSih  t 

* The  lut  VMM  of  thb  none  in  taken  from  the  fminnont  of  an 
cM  Scotttth  ballaH,  of  which  lonly  recollected  two  reree#  wlien 
the  firat  edition  of  Rokoby  woe  puhliehtHi.  _Mr.  Thomaa  .Sheridan 
kindly  poini^  out  tu  me  an  entire  copyofthu  beautiful  Ming,  which 
neiM  loeapreM  the  fortunoe  of  eome  fnllower  ofthe  dtuart  fiimily : 
It  »u  a’  for  our  rightful  king  He  gave  hi*  tindU'  rein*  a shake. 


That  we  left  fidr  Scotland'* 
ftiand. 

It  wa*  a*  for  our  rightfVil  king 
liat  ere  e'er  law  Iriih  land, 

My  dear, 

TVat  we  e'er  raw  Irish  land. 

' Nowall  i*  done  that  man  can 
do, 

And  aU  ii  done  in  vain  I 
Ny  km  1 my  native  land,  adieu  I 
rdr  I must  cniM  the  main. 

My  dear, 

ri*  I nmteron  tho  main. 

Be  tam'd  him  round  and  right 
about. 

All  on  the  Irish  shore. 


With,  Adieu  for  over  more. 

My  dear. 

Adieu  for  evermore  I 

"The  soldiorfrae  thewar  returns 
And  tho  merchantfrac  the  main, 
But  1 hao  parted  wi’  my  love. 
And  ne’er  to  meet  again. 

My  dear. 

And  ne’er  to  meet  again. 

" When  day  is  gone  and  night 
i*  come. 

Ami  a'  ore  boun*  to  sleep, 

I think  on  thorn  that's  for  awa 
Tho  lec-lang  night,  and  woop. 
My  dear. 

The  lee-Iang  night,  and  wcop." 


rif.ss'' I 


I IMS. 

4 IMS.—"  Oft  helps  the  weary  night  away.”! 

* Tbs  rains  of  Ravensworth  Castle  stand  in  the  North  Riding 
w.iMjkihiro,  about  throe  miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond,  and 
•djoining  to  the  waste  callmi  the  Forest  of  Arkingarth.  It  be- 
"■•Morigioally  to  the  power  All  family  of  PiU- Hugh,  (ium  whom 
A psjtd  to  the  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South. 

i.  * score  of  good  fellows,"  dtc.1 

This  is  a fragment  of  an  old  cross,  witli  its  pediment,  sur- 
lyded  by  tn  intrenchmont.  upon  the  very  siuninit  of  the  waste 
yy  ofSlaiminre,  near  a small  house  of  entertainment  called  the 
ft  ■ called  Rere-croes,  or  Ree-cross,  of  which  Holin- 
•*d  gi»ra  us  the  following  explanation _ 

At  length  a peace  was  concluded  betwixt  tlio  two  kings 
*»def  these  ooixlitioas,  that  Malcolme  should  enjoy  that  part  of 


And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail, 

Who  at  Rere-cross**  on  Stanmore  meets  AUen-s- 
Dale. 

Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 

The  mother,  she  ask’d  of  uis  household  and  homei 

” Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  ths 
hill. 

My  hall,”  quoth  bold  Allen,  "shows  gallanter  still; 

’Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  ita  crescent  ao 
pale, 

And  with  all  its  bright  spangles!”  said  Allen-a- 
Dale. 


The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone: 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry : 
He  had  laugh’d  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black 

And  she  ^ecl  to  the  forest  to  hear  a love-tale. 

And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  AIlen-a-Dale! 

XXXI. 

"Thou  sec’st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay. 

Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 

But  when  nis  boyish  wayward  fit 
Is  o’er,  he  hath  address  and  wit : 

O!  ’tis  a brain  of  fire,  can  ape 
Each  dialect,  each  various  shape.” — 

‘‘  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  protecL  Guy- 
Soft,  who  comes  here?”— * My  trusty  spy. 
Speak,  Hamlin ! hast  thou  lodged  our  deer?” — tt 
"I  have — but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 

I watch’d  her,  as  she  slowly  strav’d 
From  Eglistone  up  Thorsgfll  glade; 

But  Wilfrid  Wycliffe  sought  her  sid^ 

And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride. 

Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way: 

Much,  as  it  seem’d,  was  theirs  to  say: 

There  s time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net, 

Before  their  path  be  homeward  set” 

-A  hurried  and  a whisper’d  speech 
Did  Bertram’s  will  to  Denzil  teach ; 

Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 

Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

I. 

When  Denmark’s  raven  soar’d  on  hi^ 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky 


Northumbi*rlaful  which  licth  betwirt  Tweed,  Cumberland,  and 
Staiiimore,  and  duo  huinagi*  to  the  Kingc  of  England  for  the  same. 
In  tho  midst  ofSluinmore  there  shall  be  a crosse  set  up.  with  the 
Kiitt’i'  of  England's  image  on  tho  one  side,  and  the  Kinge  of  Bcol- 
lanut  on  the  othi-r,  to  sumifie  diat  one  is  march  to  England,  and 
the  oihcr  to  Scotland  Tliis  cnissc  was  called  the  Roi  crosse,  that 
is.  thecroffl  of  tlw  King#."— Hounshkd.  Lond.  1800,  4to.  v.  280. 

Hulinshod'fl  sole  authority  seems  to  have  been  Boethius.  But 
it  li  not  improboJile  tlmt  his  account  may  be  tho  true  one.  although 
the  circumsUinco  does  not  occur  in  Wintoun's  Chronicle.  The 
situation  of  the  cross,  and  tho  pains  taken  to  defend  it.  seem  to 
indirnto  that  it  wo*  intended  for  a land  mark  of  imjiortance. 
tt  Tho  duty  of  the  rangvr,  or  pricker,  was  first  to  lodge  or  har- 
bour the  deer ; f e.  to  discover  hii  retreat,  os  describerl  at  length  in 
noli;,  p-  522.  and  then  to  make  his  rciwrt  to  his  prince,  or  master 
" R'fore  the  King  I come  reixirt  to  make, 

Then  hiwht  and  (icacu  fur  noble  Tristramo’s  sake  — 

My  liege,  I went  this  morning  on  my  quest. 

My  hound  did  slick,  and  seem'd  to  vent  some  beast 
I held  him  short,  and  drawing  after  him, 

! might  behold  tin*  hart  was  fiieding  tr^ ; 

His  head  was  high,  and  largo  in  each  degree. 

Well  iHiulmed  eke,  and  scorn'd  full  sound  to  be. 

Of  coloui  browno,  ho  beareth  eight  and  tonne. 

Of  stately  height,  and  long  lie  seemed  then. 

His  beam  seem'd  groat,  in  good  proportion  1m. 

Well  barred  and  round,  well  pearled  neare  his  head. 
Heseemixl  fayre  twoeno  hlackc  and  berrie  brounde. 

Ho  foemed  well  fed  by  all  the  signea  I found. 

Forwlien  I hod  well  market!  him  with  eye, 

1 slept  aside,  to  watch  wlicre  he  would  lye. 

And  when  I had  so  wnyted  ftiU  an  houre. 

That  he  might  he  at  layre  and  in  his  houre, 

I cast  almiit  to  liarhnur  him  foil  sure ; 

My  hound  by  sent  did  mo  thereof  assure  ••  • 

" Tlion  if  no  o*k  wimt  slot  or  view  I fmind, 

I say  tlio  slot  or  view  was  king  on  ground ; 

Tho  toes  were  groat,  the  joynt  hones  round  and  short, 

Tho  shinno  bones  large,  the  dew-r.Iaws  close  m port: 

Sliort  ioyntod  was  he,  hollow-footed  eke. 

An  hart  to  hunt  a*  ai^  man  can  »ceko." 

Thf  Art  qf  VeMrie,  ut  supra,  p.  8T. 
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Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bacle  Reged’s  Britons  dread  the  yoke,* 

And  the  nroad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken’d  each  cataract  and  spring, 

Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source. 
Thundering  o’er  Caldron  and  High-Force  ;t 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came. 
Fix’d  on  each  vale  a Runic  name.t 
Rear’d  high  their  altar’s  rugged  stone, 

And  gave  their  Gods  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet’s  silver  line. 

And  Woden’s  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stern  Father  of  the  Slain ; 

But  to  the  monarch  of  the  Mace, 

That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place. 

To  Odin’s  son,  and  Sifia’s  spouse, 

Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  vows. 
Remember’d  Thors  victorious  fame, 

And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer’s  name. 

II. 

Vet  Scald  or  Kemper  err’d,  I ween. 

Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene. 

With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade. 

And  every  little  sunny  glade. 

And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song. 

To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar. 

The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 

O,  better  w'ere  its  banks  assign’d 
To  spirits  of  a gentler  kind  ! 

For  where  the  thicket-woups  recede. 

And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead,§ 
The  velvet  grass  seems  caroet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies’  lively  feet. 

Yon  tuftM  knoll,  with  daisies  strow'n. 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a throne, 

While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh. 

Puck  should  brood  o’er  his  frolic  sly ; 

And  w’hcre  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings. 

Its  pale  and  azure-pencill’d  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania’s  bower. 

III. 

Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vole  to  shade ; 

But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade. 

In  fair  variety  of  green 

The  w'oodland  lends  its  sylvan  screen. 

Hoary,  yet  haughty  frowns  the  oak. 

Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke ; 

And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spir^ 

The  pine-tree  scathed  by  ligntning-fire ; 

The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between. 

Hang  their  fair  tresses  o’er  the  green. 

And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show. 


Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined. 

Fling  surnmer  odours  on  the  wind. 

Such  varied  group  Urbino’s  hand 
Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann’d, 

What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars’s  Mount  the  God  Unknown  I 
Then  gray  Philosophy  stood  nigh. 

Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high : 

There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  veteran’s  spear- 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear, 

While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed, 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waisu 


IV. 

" And  rest  wo  here,”  Matilda  said. 

And  sat  her  in  the  varying  shade. 
Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour, 
To  friendship  due  from  fortune’s  power. 
Thou,  Wilfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sister-friend  ; 

And,  Redmond,  thou,  at  my  behest, 

No  farther  urge  thy  desperate  ’quest. 

For  to  my  care  a charge  is  left, 

Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft, 

Wellnigh  an  orphan,  and  alone. 

Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o’erthrown.” 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced, 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  plac^  ; 

Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eye. 
Nor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw. 

Drew  backw’ard  as  in  modest  awe, 

And  sat  a little  space  removed 
Unmark’d  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 


V. 

Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  hair 
Half  hid  Matilda’s  forehead  fair. 

Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 

The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak, 

So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden’s  check. 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale  :ll 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale. 

Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved. 

Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved, 

Or  when  of  interest  was  e^ress’dV 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  ip  her  breast. 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
Rivall'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 

There  was  a soft  and  pensive  grace, 

A cast  of  thought  upon  her  face, 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 

The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye; 

The  mild  expression  spoke  a mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resign’d 
’Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has ^ven. 

To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  orHeaven. 


• About  the  year  of  God  8W.  Iho  DaneJi.  under  their  celebrated 
loadora  Incuar  (more  properly  Aitnar)  and  Hubba,  ions,  it  ia  Mid, 
of  the  still  more  celebrated  Keitnnr  Lodbros,  invaded  Northum- 
b^and,  brinxinf  with  them  the  maxicat  standard,  ao  often  men- 
tioned ill  poetiy,  called  Reafe.s,  or  Ruinfan,  from  its  bearinx  the 
fixure  of  a raven 

" Wrought  by  tlio  siatem  of  tlm  Dnnuh  kmx, 

Offurinui  Ivar  in  a midnicht  hour: 

While  the  sick  moon,  at  their  cnrliantcd  soof 
Wrapt  in  pale  tempest,  labour'd  throuxh  the  clouds. 

The  (lemons  of  destruction  Uion,  they  say, 

' Were  all  abroad,  and  inixinx.  with  the  woof 
Their  lialeful  power : The  sisters  ever  suiw. 

* Shake,  staodanl,  shake  this  ruin  on  onr  foes.'  ” 

Thomson  <uid  Mallet’s  A^red. 

The  Danes  renewed  and  extended  their  incursions,  and  bc|[an 
to  colooi/Q,  establifhinx  a kind  of  capital  at  York,  from  which 
they  spread  their  conquests  and  incursions  in  every  direction. 
Stanmnre,  which  divides  tlic  mouniains  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  was  pmli^bly  the  boundary  of  the  Danuh  kinxdom 
in  that  direction.  The  district  to  Ibe  west,  known  in  ancient 
British  history  by  tlie  name  of  Reeed,  bad  never  been  conquered 
hy  the  Saxons,  oiid  continued  to  maintdn  a precarious  initopcn- 
denc«  until  it  was  oeded  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  by  Willium 
the  Conqueror,  probably  on  account  of  its  similarity  in  lanyunxe 
and  manners  to  the  neighbouring  British  kingdom  ofSUath- 
Clfde. 

Upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Danish  novoreinty  in 
Northumberland,  tliu  curious  may  consult  Uie  various  authorities 
quoted  in  the  Guta  et  Vutigia  Danorwn  ejctra  DanUan,  tom. 
iL  p.  40.  The  most  powerful  of  tlieirNurthunibrian  leodenseeius 
to  have  been  Ivar,  called,  from  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  irfd- 
fam,  that  is,  The.  Strider. 


♦ The  Tecs  rises  about  the  skirts  of  CroMfell,  and  fsih  ont 

tlie  cataracts  named  in  the  text  before  it  loaves  the  njouoUiij 
which  diviile  tlic  North-Riding  from  Cumberiand.  High-fowel* 
seventy-five  feet  in  height  ^ • s- 

I The  lieatben  Danes  have  leR  several  traces  of  their  reagioo  ■ 
the  upper  part  of  Ttnisdale.  Baldor-garth.  which  dcritw  its  osne 
from  the  unfortunate  son  of  Odin,  ia  a tract  of  waste  hnOonira 
very  ridge  of  Staomorc ; and  a brook,  which  falls  w*® 
near  Barnard  Castle, is  named  after  the  same  deity.  A fleWo^ 
the  bunks  of  the  Tees  is  also  termed  Woden  Crofl,  from, 
premc  deity  of  ilie  Cdda.  Ttionxill.  of  which  a uesenimo^ 
attempted  in  stanza  ii.,  is  a bcautiftil  little  brook  and  ti^i 
ning  up  beldnd  the  ruins  of  Eglisiono  Abboy.  Thor 
cules  of  the  Scandinavian  mytholofy,  a dreadful  rwat-^w. 
and  in  that  capacity  the  champion  of  the  gods,  and  Ito 
of  Asgard,  the  northern  Olympus,  against  tlie  frequent  attatauiw 
the  inhabilanu  of  Jutunbem.  Tbcro  is  an  old  poem  m 
of  Smmund,  csdled  the  ^ngof  Thrym,  whi^  turns  upoo 
and  recovery  of  the  Mare,  or  Hammer,  which  was  Tnors 
cipaJ  weapon,  and  on  which  much  of  his  power  seem* 
depended.  It  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  m a versiooeq^ 
Ijr  spirited  and  literal,  among  tlic  Miscellaneous  Translauonssi" 
Poems  of  the  Honourable  William  Herbert. 

I [MS.—"  The  early  primrose  decks  the  mead 
And  the  sliort  velvet  mse  seems  meet 
Fur  iho  light  finriee'  frolic  feet."] 

# IMS.—"  That  you  had  said  her  cheek  was  pales 

But  if  she  faced  the  morning  gale. 

Or  longer  spoke,  or  quicker  moved.  1 

U IMS.—"  Or  aught  of  interest  was  express  d 
That  waked  a feeling  in  her  lueasL 

( like  rooroti«  , 

? In  ready  piM.'J 


The  mantling  blood, 
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In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  rave  way* 

To  Fancy’s  light  and  frolic  piay ; 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song. 

In  harmless  mirth  s^  time  along, 

Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all. 

But  dare  of  war  and  civil  crime, 

Allow’d  but  ill  such  festal  time. 

And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 
Had  deepen’d  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta’en, 

Her  friends  disoersed,  brave  Mortham  slain, 
V^e  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 

From  Oswald’s  thirst  of  power  and  gold, 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 
With  a soft  vision  of  her  heart,— t 
All  lower’d  around  the  lovely  maid. 

To  darken  her  dejection’s  shade. 

VI. 

Who  has  not  heard— while  Erin  yet 
Strove  ’gainst  the  Saxon’s  iron  bit— 

Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O’ Neale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel.t 
Against  Sl  George’s  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 

To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil, 

And  reign’d  a prince  on  Ulster’s  soil  1 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride. 

When  that  brave  3Iarshal  fought  and  died,9 


And  Avon- Duff  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 

’Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight 
Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might,li 
There  had  they  fallen  amongst  the  rest, 

But  pity  touchM  a chieftain’s  breast ; 

The  Tanist  he  to  great  O’Neale  ;1T 
He  check’d  his  followers’  bloody  zeal. 

To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 

And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 

Gave  them  each  sylvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard’s  cliffs  and  woods  could  show,** 
Shared  with  them  Erin’s  festal  cheer, 

Show’d  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer, 

And,  when  a fitting  time  was  come. 

Safe  and  unransom’d  sent  them  home. 

Loaded  with  many  a gift,  to  prove 
A generous  foe’s  respect  and  love. 

VII. 

Years  sped  away.  On  Rokeby’s  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed  ; 

Calm  he  enjoy’d,  by  Greta’s  wave. 

The  pence  which  James  the  Peaceful  gave, 
While  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main. 

Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spam.— 

It  chanced  upon  a wintry  night, "H 
That  whiten’d  Stanmore’s  stormy  height. 

The  chase  was  o’er,  the  stag  was  kill’d. 

In  Rokeby  hall  the  cups  were  fill’d. 


• (MS,—  * In  fittinf  houra  the  mood  save  way 

To  Fancy's  iixht  and  frolic  play  ; 

When  the  blitne  dance,  or  tak),  or  lonx 
Inhannieaa  mirth  aped  time  aluns, 

Wlien  of\  her  dotinv  sire  would  call 
Hii  Maudlin  merrieat  of  them  all."] 

♦ IMS.—"  With  a »oft  viaion  of  l»er  lienrt. 

That  itnli*  ita  fcat,  ere  yet  ahe  knew 
The  fuard  to  early  paaaiun  duo  "I 
I The  O'Nealc  here  meant,  for  more  than  one  aucceeded  to  the 
cWtftaiaahip  during  the  reian  of  Elizabetli,  was  Hu«h,  the  emnd- 
M of  Coo  0'.\«alo,  called  Con  Bacco.  or  the  Lome.  Hia  fallicr, 
Mattlcw  O'Kelly,  was  illeiritimato.  and,  heinf  the  aun  of  a black- 
nitli'i  wife,  waa  uaually  called  Matthew  the  Blackamith. 
HaCuhar,  neverthcleoa.  deatined  hia  aucceaaion  to  him  ; and  he 
«ti  anted,  by  Elizabetli,  Boron  of  Dumcannon.  Upon  tlw 
dtUhofCoo  Buoco.  ihia  Matthew  waa  alain  by  hia  brother.  Huah 
atrovlr  neaped  the  name  fate,  ami  waa  prutcctc<l  by  the  Eni;- 
■A  Shane  tvXeale,  hia  uncle,  called  Shane  Dymaa,  waa  auc- 
ceaW  by  Turlourb  Lyno|di  O'Ni-alo  ; after  whoae  death  Hueh, 
Mtiof  auumed  tne  chienainahip.  became  nearly  aa  fomiidaolo 
tolhe£ii<lah  aa  any  by  whom  it  had  been  poaaesacd.  He  re* 
Whd  repeatedly,  ana  oa  often  made  luhmiaaiona,  of  which  it  u aa 
a cosdiiion  Uiat  he  abould  not  any  lonscr  aaaump  the  title 
«fO'N«le;  in  lieu  of  which  lie  waa  created  Earl  of  Tyrone. 
M thai  condition  he  never  obaerved  lonrar  limn  until  the  prenuro 
« anperior  force  waa  withdrawn.  Hia  Imftlinar  the  gallant  Earl 
« Eaan  in  the  field,  and  overreaching  him  in  a treaty,  waa  th<‘ 
■•ttmo  to  that  noblemnn'a  trageiiy.  Lord  Mounlioy  aucrecilcd 
■ iaally  lubjunting  O'Ncalo ; but  it  wna  not  till  the  aucceaaion 
M Junra,  tu  whom  ho  made  ncreonal  aiihmiaaion,  and  waa  ro- 
with  civility  at  court.  Yet,  according  to  Morrison.  " no 
J*J*et  to  him  could  enntaino  many  weomen  in  thoae  parta,  who 
•M  k»t  boahanda  and  children  in  llie  Iriah  warrea,  from  ftinmng 
W ai^  atonea  at  Uie  Earle  aa  he  poaaed,  and  from  rcuiltng  liim 
jjjb biUcT  word*;  yea.  when  the  carle  had  been  at  court,  and 
cbUining  hit  mnjmtie'a  direction  for  hia  pardon  and  |>er- 
"•twoeeof  all  oonditiona  promiaod  him  by  the  Lord  Mountjoy, 
V*  abwit  Septemlier  to  return^  hee  dura t nolimaa  by  thoac  parts 
vrawt  direction  to  the  ahiriffea,  to  convey  him  wiUi  troo|>ca 
* bone  fmm  place  to  place,  till  ho  waa  safely  imbarked  and  put 
* ••»<'»  Ireland."— If rnerary,  p.  869. 

chief  victory  whicli  Tyrone  obtained  over  the  Engliih  was 
»»  wtJe  fijosbt  near  Blackwater,  while  lie  lieaicgod  a fort  gar- 
by  the  Engliab,  which  commanded  the  paaaca  into  hia 
eatntry. 

^Ttoa  captain  and  hia  few  warden  did  with  no  Icm  coumgo 
■rtUf  Kmeer.  and.  having  eaten  the  few  hnraea  they  had,  liver! 
2*  hcaibea  grrvwing  in  the  ditchi'a  and  wain,  auffering  all  extro- 
BwaiiU  the  iord-lienlonant,  in  the  moneth  of  August,  aent  Sir 
"■i^Btgnal,  marahnil  of  Ireland,  w’Ui  the  moat  choice  compa- 
rer toot  and  boraetroopiw  of  the  Rngliah  army  to  victual  thia 
eim  to  raise  the  rebela  lieM.  Wlien  the  Engliah  entered  the 
thicke  woods  beyonu  Armagh,  on  the  eaat  aide.  Tyrone 
'•’•ball  the  retiela  aaaembled  to  him)  pricked  forwonl  with  mge, 
r?.  m aettled  ranemv  againat  the  maralmll,  a^naylcd  the  Eng- 
and  taming  hia  full  futre  against  the  marshall's  person,  hail 
!£???**•*  valiantly  fifthting  among  the  Uiickoat  of 

ZliCt?'  ''^I’a’nnpnn  the  English  being  dianiayed  with  liis 
the  rebela  obtained  a great  victory  acainit  them.  I terme 
npoai.iipce  llm  English,  from  Ihcit first  nrriual  in  that  kingdome, 
2P,bM  received  so  great  an  ouerthrow  aa  thia,  commonly 
“Jp^be  Defeat  of  Blaekewater ; tliirteene  valiant  captninea 
Cfiptnon  suuldiera  (wliereof  many  were  of  the  old  com- 
Sr* bad  terued  in  Bntlanv  vndcrwneral  Norreys)  were 
field.  The  yielding  of  the  fort  of  Blaekewater  fol- 
SJ  l-T*  when  the  oaaaulted  guard  aaw  no  hope  of  re- 

I not  eapedaOy  vpon  messages  sent  to  Captain  Williarat  from 


our  broken  forces,  retired  to  Armagh,  profeaaiim  that  all  their 
■afety  dcpcndeil  vpun  hia  yielding  the  fort  into  lim  handa  of  'Ty- 
nine,  without  which  danger  Ceptaino  Williams  profrwied  that  no 
want  or  miaerie  abould  have  inducod  him  tliervunto. "— Fynks 
Mokyhon's  Itinerary.  Lood  |617,  ful.  part  ii.  p.  34. 

Tvrone  is  said  to  have  enterbiincd  airomonal  animosity  against 
the  knieht-mamhal,  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  whom  he  acrua^  of  de- 
taining the  letters  wiiirh  ho  sent  to  Queen  Elizalioth,  explanatory 
of  his  conduct,  and  offering  terms  of  submission.  Tbo  river,  called 
by  the  English.  Blackwater,  is  termed  in  Irish,  Avon- Duff,  which 
has  the  same  significaliun.  Both  names  an*  mentioned  by  Siien- 
ter  in  his  " Marriage  of  'ho  Thames  and  the  Medway.”  But  I 
understand  lluit  his  veraea  relate  not  to  the  Blackwater  of  Ulster, 
but  to  a river  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Ireland  .— 

" Swift  Avon-Duff  whicli  of  the  Engliahmeo 
Is  called  Blackwater."- 
• IMS.—"  And,  by  the  deep-resounding  More, 

The  Enftliah  veterans  heap'd  llie  shore. 

It  was  m tliat  diaaatruua  fight 

Thai  Rokeby  proved  hia  yoiithftil  ) i.i 

Rokeby  and  Mortham  iKoved  their ) • 

U IMS.—"  A kinsniriP  near  to  great  O'Nealc." 

" Eudox.  Wlini  is  tlml  which  you  call  Tanist  and  Tanistry  I 
These  bo  namca  and  terms  never  heard  of  nor  knotsTi  to  us. 

" Iren.  It  is  a custom  unionnt  all  tlio  Iriah,  that  prcaontly  after 
the  death  of  one  of  their  chiofo  lords  or  capt.tinca,  they  duo  pre- 
sently amemhle  themselves  to  a place  generally  appointed  and 
knowno  uiitothcm,  to  choose  another  in  Ida  stead,  where  they  do 
nominate  and  elect,  fur  the  moat  part  not  the  clueat  tonne,  nor 
any  of  the  children  of  (he  lord  deceased,  but  the  next  to  him  in 
blood,  (hat  is.  the  eldest  and  wurthiest,  as  commonly  the  next 
brother  unto  him,  if  he  have  any,  ortho  next  cousin,  or  so  forth, 
ns  any  is  cider  in  that  kindred  or  sept ; and  tlicn  next  to  them  doe 
they  chcKNie  the  next  of  Ute  blond  to  lie  Tanist,  who  aiiall  next 
succeed  him  in  tlic  said  captaincy,  if  he  live  thereunto. 

" Eitdoi.  Do  they  not  use  any  ceremony  in  tills  election,  for 
all  hartmmus  nations  are  commonly  groat  obaervera  of  ceremo* 
niea  and  sunerslitioua  ritea? 

" Iren.  They  uac  to  place  him  that  ahall  be  their  captaine  upon 
a atone,  always  rcserved  to  that  purpose,  and  placed  commonly 
U|*on  a liill.  In  some  of  which  I luivo  seen  formed  and  engraven 
a foot,  wliich  they  say  was  the  measure  of  tlieir  firat  caplnino'a 
foot  ; whereon  lice  standing,  receives  an  oath  to  preserve  all  the 
ancient  former  cuatomes  of  the  countrey  inviolahlo,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  Buccesaion  (icaceably  to  his  Tanist,  and  then  hath  a wand 
delivered  unto  him  by  some  whose  pru|>er  office  that  ia ; after 
which  descending  from  tlie  atone,  lie  tumeth  himself  round,  thrice 
forwards  and  thrice  laickwnrda. 

" Eudox.  But  how  is  llie  Tanist  choaen  7 
" Iren.  Tliey  any  lie  sctieth  hut  one  foot  upon  the  atone,  and 
rccciveth  the  liKo  oath  that  the  captaine  did." — .^’penskr's  Vieto 
of  the  Staee  of  Ireland,  opud  IForta,  Lond.  1805.  8vo.  vol.  viil. 
p.  306. 

The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'NrnIc,  wns  tlie  lieir-apparcnt  of  his 
power.  This  kind  of  succesaion  appeara  also  to  have  regulated, 
111  very  remote  timet,  the  aticcesaion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
It  would  liavo  been  impnident,  if  not  impoastble,  to  have  aasertod 
a minor's  right  of  auccetsiun  in  those  atoim/  dars,  when  tbo 
principles  of  policy  were  summed  up  in  my  liiena  Mr.  Wotda- 
worth'a  linos 

" the 

Siifficcth 

Tliat  they  sliould  take  wh<i  have  the  power. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

••  (MS.—"  Gave  them  each  varied  joy  to  know 
The  woods  of  Ophalie  could  show."] 

tt  (MS. " a stormy  night. 

When  early  anow  clad  Stanmore'a  height"! 


good  old  rule 

them  ; the  simple  plan 
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And  ^ the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  nospitable  state. 

Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 

When  a loud  summons  shook  the  gate, 

And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A voice  of  foreign  accent  pray’d. 

The  porter  answer’d  to  the  call. 

And  instant  rush’d  into  the  hall 
A Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire* 

Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VIII. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spreadt 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head ; 

On  leg  and  thigh,  close  stretch’d  and  trim, 

His  vesture  show’d  the  sinewy  limb ; 

In  saffron  dyed,  a linen  vest 

Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast; 

A mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 

Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain’d  with  gore. 

He  dasp’d  a burden  to  his  heart, 

And,  resting  on  a knotted  dart. 

The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 

And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder’d  look. 

Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 

He  hasten’d  by  the  blaze  to  place, 

Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 

His  load,  a Boy  of  beauty  rare. 

To  Rokeby.  next,  he  louted  low, 

Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show,t 

• [MS.—*  And  inutant  into  Rokcby-hall 

A Btnin/or  nuh'd,  whoso  wild  attire 

etartled,”dM:.l 

* There  is  bea*  an  attempt  to  descrihe  the  Ancient  Irish  dress,  of 
which  a poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day  lias  given  us  the  following 
paiticulani 

**  I marvailde  in  my  myndo, 
and  thereupon  did  muse. 

To  see  a brine  of  heavonlie  howe, 
an  ouglie  fere  to  chuso. 

This  bride  it  is  the  suile, 
the  britlagroomo  is  Uic  kame. 

With  writhed  glibbes.  like  wicked  sprits, 
with  vUnge  rough  and  stcame ; 

With  sculles  u|N>n  tlicir  poalles, 
instead  of  civill  cappes ; 

With  sfiearcs  in  hand,  and  swurdee  besydet, 
to  lieare  otf  after  cluppes  ; 

Witli Jackettes  long  and  large, 
which  shroud  I'implicitio, 

Though  tpilfiill  dartes  wliich  theydo  beare 
importe  ininiiitie. 

Their  shirt<>s  lie  very  strange, 
not  reaching  past  the  thie  ; 

With  pleateson  pleates  tliei  pleated  are 
as  thick  as  pleates  may  lye. 

Wiiosi'  sleavos  hang  trailing  doune 
almost  unto  tlie  shoe ; 

And  with  a mantcll  cominonlie 
the  Irish  kame  do  goc. 

Now  some  amongst  the  rcste 
doe  use  another  weedo ; 

A ooate  I raeane,  of  strange  devise, 
which  fancy  first  did  breade. 

His  skirls  be  very  sliorte, 
with  pleates  set  thick  about. 

And  Insli  truuzes  moo  to  |Hit 
their  strange  protactours  out." 

Dkiuhck’s  Image  ctf  Ireland,  apud  Sombr’s 
Tracte.  i:<lin.  1809,  «o.  vol.  i.  p.  688. 

Some  curious  wooilen  ongmvinfs  accompany  this  poeni,  from 
which  it  would  seem,  that  the  ancient  Irish  dress  was  (tlic  Ininnot 
excepted)  very  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Scottish  Highlanders.  The 
want  of  a covering  on  tlie  head  wos  supplied  by  the  mode  onpbiit- 
ing  and  arranging  the  linir,  which  was  called  Uic  glib^.  These 
glibbes,  accoraing  to  S|>enser,  were  fit  marks  for  a thief,  since, 
when  he  wislieil  to  disguise  himself,  lie  could  either  cut  it  off  en- 
tirely, or  so  null  it  over  bis  eyes  ns  to  render  it  very  hard  to  recog- 
nise him.  Tliis,  however,  is  nothing  to  the  ryiroliation  with 
which  the  same  poet  regards  lliat  favourite  port  of  the  Irish  dress, 
the  mantle. 

" It  is  a fit  house  for  an  outlaw,  a meet  lied  for  a rebel,  and  an 
apt  cloake  for  a thief  Fint,  the  outlaw  Ixiing  for  his  many  crimes 
and  villanyes  banisbeil  from  the  towncs  and  bouses  of  honest  men, 
and  wandring  in  waste  places  far  from  danger  of  law,  maketh  his 
mantle  his  house,  and  under  it  coveretli  hiihself  from  the  wratli  of 
heaven,  from  the  ofle.nce  of  the  earth,  and  from  the  sight  of  men. 
When  It  rnincth,  it  is  his  pent-lsmse ; when  it  bloweth,  it  is  his 
tent ; when  it  freezelh,  it  is  his  tabernacle.  In  summer  ho  can 
wear  it  loose,  in  winter  lie  can  wrap  it  close ; at  all  times  lie  ran 
use  it ; never  heavy,  never  cumU'ivome.  Likewise  for  a rebel  |t 
is  as  serviceable ; lor  in  his  warrv  Uiat  he  maketh.  (if  nt  least  it 
deserve  the  name  of  wurre.)  when  ho  still  flyeth  from  his  foe,  and 
lurketh  in  the  lliicke  woods  and  siraite  passages,  waiting  for  ad- 
vantagee.  it  is  his  bed,  yea,  and  almost  nis  liousehold  stuff.  For 
the  wood  is  his  bouse  against  all  weathers,  and  his  mantle  is  Ids 
couch  to  sleep  in.  Therein  he  wrappeth  himself  round,  and 
eouefaeth  himself  strongly  against  tlie  gnats,  which,  in  that  coun- 
try, doe  more  annoy  the  naked  rebels  while  they  keep  the  wooils 


With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone,f 
Like  envoy  of  some  oarbarous  throne.ll 
“ Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear ! 

Turlough  O’ IV bale  salutes  thee  dear; 

He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Redmond  nyes,  his  grandson  fair. 

He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son, 

For  Turlough’s  days  of  joy  are  done; 

And  other  lords  have  sei^d  his  land. 

And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand ; 

And  all  the  gbry  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a morning  vapour  flown. 

To  bind  the  duty  on  thv  soul, 

He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin’s  bowl  !1I 
If  any  wrong  the  youiig  O’Neala 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin’s  steel. 

To  Morthain  first  this  charge  was  due. 

But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you.— 

Now  is  my  master’s  message  by, 

And  Ferraught  will  contented  die.” 

IX. 

His  look  grew  fix’d,  his  cheek  grew  pale, 

He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale; 

For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 

A mortal  wound  w;as  in  his  side. 

Vain  was  all  aid— in  terror  wild, 

And  sorrow,  scream’d  the  orphan  Child. 

Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wnslful  eyes, 

And  faintly  strove  to  sooth  his  cries ; 

and  doe  more  vhandy  wound  them,  Uian  all  their  enemiei irodi 
or  upeareii,  which  can  seldom  come  nigh  them : yea^tod  oftw 
timeo  their  mantle  serveth  them  wlicn  they  are  necre  dnyen,b» 
wrapiK'd  aliout  their  left  orme.  instead  of  a taraet,  for  it  is  hw  to 
cut  tlinmiigh  with  a sword  ; besides,  it  is  light  to  bnre,  bfHto 
thrnw  away,  and  iK'ing  (as  they  commonly  are)  naked,  it  istatte 
all  in  all.  Lastly,  for  a tliiefo  it  is  so  handsome  as  it  may  Wf 
it  was  first  invented  for  him  ; for  under  it  he  may  cleanly  ootvrf 
any  fit  pillage  that  cometh  handsomely  in  his  war,  and  wbea  w 
jw>tli  abroad  in  the  night  in  Irocbooting,  it  his  and 
Irieiid  ; for  lying,  a.s  they  often  do,  two  or  three  nights  tatpthtf 
abroad  to  watch  fi»r  their  booty,  with  tliat  they  can  prettflyiawM 
themselves  under  a bush  or  hankside  till  they  may  cooTentoBllT 
do  their  errand  ; and  when  all  is  over,  ho  can  in  bis  mantle paaw 
through  any  town  or  company,  being  doee-hooded  pm  his  1—^ 
as  be  usetli,  from  knowledge  of  any  to  whom  ho  is  inMnwel 
Be-iides  this,  he  or  any  man  els  that  is  disposed  to  miscnei  » 
villnny.  may,  under  his  mantle,  goe  pnrily  armed  without  s«P|- 
cion  of  any.  cam’ bis  head  piuco.  his  skean,  or  pistol,  If**!****^ 
to  lie  alwn)^  in  readiness.”— t^PKNSBR’o  Vieu  <if  the  Suit  ¥ 
Ireland,  apud  H’orks,  ut  sunra,  viii.  367. 

The  javelins,  or  darts,  of  the  Irish,  which  they  threw  sntn)^ 
de.xtenty,  apw-ar.  from  one  of  the  prints  already  mentioe^w 
have  been  about  four  feet  long,  with  a strong  steel  head  ue 
thick  knotted  siuUL 

t [MS.—"  Sliaggy  with  tnow.  and  stain'd  with  gore. 

His  features  as  his  dress  wore  wild. 

And  in  his  arms  he  bore  a child. 

W ith  stagwring  and  unequal  pace, 

He  hasten  (I  by  the  blaze  to  place. 

Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 

His  load,  a Boy  of  beauty  rare. 

To  Rokeby  then,  with  solemn  air. 

Ho  turn'd  his  errand  to  doclate.”] 

4 [This  couplet  is  not  in  the  M8.)  . i^j,  ■«,l 

• The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
with  cacli  other,  wore  wont  to  assume  the  lanpiage  aoo  sijw^ 
independent  royalty.  Morrison  has  nreserveg  a 
Tyrone  to  a neighbouring  chieftain,  which  runs  in  the  wiKiwsa 

" O’Noale  romtnendclh  him  unto  you,  Morish 
O’.Veale  nvaiesteth  yon,  in  God’s  name,  to  lake  part  wiin 
and  fight  for  your  conscience  and  right ; and  in  so  doM.  u p 
will  siH>nd  to  see  you  righted  in  all  your  affaires,  and  wui 
you  And  if  you  come  not  at  O'Neale  Iwlwist  IhM  aofl  «>• 
row  nt  twelve  of  tiic  clocko,  and  take  his  pari,  0 Neaie  ■ 
Ip-holding  to  you,  and  will  doc  to  the  uttermost  of  jus 
overthrow  you,  if  you  come  not  to  him  at 
noone.  From  Knocko  Dumayne  in  Calrie,  the  foBith  ol  rww  • 
1.699.  . , , . ^ Sgik 

‘‘ O’N’enle  requesteth  you  to  eomo  tpeakc  with  niimSM 
giue  you  his  wor»l  that  you  shall  receive  no  hanne  neiinw  • 
ming  nor  going  from  him,  whetlHV  you  be  inend  or  not, 
with  you  to  O’Neale  Gcrat  Fitzgerald.  /vvw»fa" 

(.'•■ul*cnlx*d)  . . 

Nor  did  the  royally  of  O’Neale  constot  in  w.irls 
Harrington  jiain  him  a visit  at  llic  time  of  ha  truce  wim 
and,  after  mentioning  his  “ fern  table,  arw  fern 
under  the  stately  canopy  of  heaven,"  he  nolioes  wnsicow 
the  real  power  of  every  monarch,  the  lore,  naro^r.J* 
anco  of  his  siildects.  " His  guanli,  for  tlie  most  Mit. 

boys  without  shirts  ; who  in  the  ftcat  warte  as  i 
Uiruugh  rivers  ns  water-spaniels.  With  what  chsm  *uoi 
ter  makes  them  love  him,  I know  not ; but  if  he  ^ 
come ; if  go.  they  do  go  ; if  be  say  do  this,  they  do  iL 
Antlqiia.  Lond.  17M,8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

II  IMS.— “To  bind  the  charge  upon  thy 
Reniombcr  Erin’s  social  bowl  I’  1 
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All  Rckk«8  of  his  dviog  pain,  , 

He  blrat  and  blest  nim  o’er  again ! 

And  kissM  the  little  hands  outspread. 

And  kiss’d  and  cross’d  the  infant  head. 
And,  in  hts  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray’d  to  each  saint  to  watch  liis  days ; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew, 

The  charge  to  Rokebv  to  rene  w. 

When  half  was  falter^l  from  his  breast, 
And  half  by  dying  signs  express’d, 

"Bless  the  CPiVeale  !”  he  faintly  said, 

.\iid  thus  the  faithful  spirit  tied. 

.X.  . 

Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale ; 

.4od  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam, 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond’s  hand 
Had  bat  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand. 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  gray  wolf  s head.— 
Twas  from  bis  broken  phrase  descried, 
His  foster-father  was  his  guide,* 

Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters,  and  gifts  a goodly  store ; 

But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Perraught  in  battle  boldly  stood, 

Till  wounded  ami  o’erpower'd  at  Icnnh, 
And  stripp’d  of  all,  his  failing  strength 
Just  bore  him  here — and  then  the  <mild 
Renew’d  again  his  moaning  wilcLt 


XI. 

The  tear  down  childhood’s  cheek  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose ; 

When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by, 

.\nd  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 

Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled, 

With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair,. 

Through  nis  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 

But  blithest  laugh’d  that  check  and  eye, 

)Vhen  Rokeby’s  little  Maid  was  nigh ; 

Twas  his,  wnth  elder  brother* s priae, 
Matilda’s  tottering  steps  to  guide 
His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue. 

To  sooth  her  infant  ear  he  sung, 

And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fair, 

To  form  a chaplet  for  her  hair. 

Bt  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet’s  strand. 

The  Children  still  were  hand  and  hand. 

And  good  Sir  Richard  smiliim  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tieoT 


XII. 

Bat  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit ; 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span, 

From  child  to  hoy.  from  boy  to  man  ; 

And  soon  in  Rokcoy’s  woods  is  seen 
A gallant  boy  in  hunter’s  green. 

He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar. 

In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta’s  shore, 

•And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun. 

To  draw  tne  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun ; 


Yet  more  he  loves,  in  antnmn  prime, 

The  hazel’s  spreading  houghs  to  climb, 

And  down  its  clustci^d  stores  to  hail, 

Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil. 

And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower,! 

Is  alter’d  too,  and  knows  her  power; 
Assumes^a  monitress’s  pride, 

Her  Redmond’s  dangerous  sports  to  chide; 
Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 
How  the  grim  wild-hoarli  fought  and  fell, 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung, 

Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung; 

Then  blesses  her.  that  man  can  find 
A pastime  of  such  savage  kind  !1T 

XIII. 

But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  bis  tale 
So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale, 

And  knew  so  well  each  noiiit  to  trace, 

Gives  living  interest  to  the  chase, 

And  knew  so  well  o’er  all  to  throw 
His  spirit’s  wild  romantic  glow, 

That  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she  fear’d. 
She  loved  each  venturous  talc  she  heard. 

Oft,  too,  when  driftotksnow  and  rain 
To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain, 
Together  they  explor’d  the  page 
Of  glowing  hard  or  giftwl  sage ; 

Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside, 

The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried, 

While  gladsome  haiy  and  lively  lay 
Bade  winter-night  nit  fast  away : 

Thus  from  their  childhooii  blending  still 
Their  sport,  their  stUdy,  and  their  skill, 

A union  of  the  soul  they  prove, 

But  must  not  think  that  tt  was  love. 

But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 
Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name: 

And  when  so  often,  side  by  side. 

From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed. 

She  sometimes  blanried  the  goocf  old  Knight, 
As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  siitht, 

Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare, 

That  young  O’Neale  should  wed  his  heir. 

XIV. 

The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
And  bandage  from  the  lovers’  eyes  ;•* 

’Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  hts  son, 

Had  Rokeby’s  favour  wellnigh  won. 

Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 
With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear ; 

Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart, 

To  school  her  disobedient  heart : 

And  Redmond  now  alone  must  rue 
The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 

But  factions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware.tt 
No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir; 

And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a c|iild 
In  many  a bard’s  traditions  wild. 

Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream. 

To  cherish  there  a happier  dream. 

Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance, 

As  in  the  remons  of  romance ; 

And  count  tne  heroes  of  his  linc,tt 


* Tbere  «rw  no  Ue  more  racrod  amons  the  Irish  thhn  tliat 
vtitfc  connected  the  foater-Athcr,  aa  well  ai  the  nuno  horsclf, 
*Ulhecliilrt  they  hroucht  uu. 

Poiter  fathera  ■pend  much  more  time,  money,  and  o/Teetion, 
wtheir rnater-chiidren  than  tjicir  own  ; and  in  return  take  fn»m 
taoaeiuilMi,  money  for  tlioir  teveral  profewion*.  and  arm^.aiid, 
tor  any  ridoua  puruoiea,  fortunes  and  cattle,  not  bo  much 
eltim  of  rifhl  aa  by  eatorf ion ; and  they  will  even  carry 
“w  Ihmn  off  a*  phinder.  All  who  have  w^jn  numed  l>y  the 
w»e  pentoo  pre»erve  a freater  mutual  affection  and  confklcnce 

■ each  other  than  if  they  wore  natural  brotheni.  whr>m  they  will 
r**  hate  ftr  the  take  of  theee.  When  chid  by  their  iiarenu, 
•her  lly  to  their  fbater  ththen.  who  frequently  encoumsc  them  to 

war  on  their  paronta,  train  them  up  to  every  cxccm  of 
'^eowM,  and  make  them  most  abandoned  mincrcania ; a«.  on 
other  hand,  the  nunice  moke  the  youne  women,  whom  they 
op  for  every  ©ice<w.  If  a foster-child  u nick,  it  is  incredible 
hjy  row  the  norecs  hear  of  it,  hrjwcver  distant,  and  with  what 
*“*jtjioe  they  attend  it  by  day  and  nishl."— (/troWrre  Cam- 
<poted  b»  Canhlen.  iv,  368. 

■ like  many  other  Irish  uea^  prevailed  till  of  latp 
Saatiih  Hifhlande.  and  was  cherislied  by  the  chiefs  as  an 

^n^wderf extending  ineir  biflucnre  and  connexion  5 and  even 

■ the  Urwiands,  during  Um  last  century,  the  connexion  Itetween 


the  nurse  and  fbetcr-child  was  seldom  dissolved  but  by  tii«  death 
of  one  party. 

* [Here  follow's  in  the  MS.  a stanza  of  sixteen  lines,  which  tne 
author  subsequently  di.s|ierscd  through  stanzas  xv.  ami  xvi. , poet 
; (MS.— ‘ Three  years  mom  old,  'twas  Redmond’s  pride, 
Matilda’s  tottering  stepe  to  piide."l 
( (M.S.— “ And  she  on  ivboni  theac  treasures  shower.”] 
(M.S.— *’  Grim  sanglicr”! 

TT  (MS.—”  Then  bless’il  himself  that  man  can  find 
A pastime  of  such  cruel  kind.  ”J 
*■  (MS.—**  From  their  hearts  and  eyes."] 

♦♦  (MS.— ” And  Rerlmond,  too.  atwrt  must  rue 
The  love  lie  never  e.an  suWuo; 

'Then  came  the  war.  and  Rokeby  said. 

No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  maid.”l 

n (MS.— " TlMKight  on  the  | |«fbis  line. 

Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nino, 

Shnne-Dymns  wiki,  nnd  Connan-Mar, 

Who  vow’d  his  race  to  wounds  and  war. 

And  cursed  all  of  his  lineage  liom. 

Who  sheathed  the  sword  to  reap  the  com. 

Or  left  the  neen-wood  and  the  wold. 

To  shroud  nimnlf  in  house  or  hold.”) 


m 


ROKEBT. 


Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine,*. 

Shane-Dymast  wild,  and  Geraldine, t 
And  Connan-more,  who  vow’d  his  race 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase. 

And  cursed  him.  of  his  lineage  bom. 

Should  sheath  the  sword  to  reap  the  com, 

Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold. 

To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold.  • 

From  such  examples  hope  he  drew, 

And  brighten’d  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

XV. 

If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 

Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid. 

And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a baron’s  heir. 

Turlough  O’Neale,  in  Erin’s  strife. 

On  Rokeby’s  Lord  bestow’d  his  life,. 

And  well  aid  Rokeby’s  generous  Knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite.  .. 

Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  pliant  stripling  lost ; 

Seek  the  North  Riding  broad  and  wide, 

Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride ; 

* Neal  Naifhvallach.or  Of  the  Nino  Hoataires,  ia  raid  to  hnvo 
been  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  during  tho  ond  of  the  fourth  or  be- 
ginning of  tho  fifth  rentury.  He  exercised  a prerlatory  warfare 
on  the  coast  of  England  and  of  BnMagnc.  or  Armorica  ; and  from 
the  latter  country  brought  off  the  celebrated  Saint  Patrick,  a 
youth  of  sixteen,  among  other  captives,  whom  he  trans|Kjrtcd  to 
Ireland.  Neal  derived  his  einthot  from  nine  nations,  or  tribes, 
whom  lie  held  under  his  suhicction,  and  from  whom  ho  took  hos- 
tages. Promone  of  Neal’s  sons  were  derived  the  Kinel-eoguin. 
or  Race  of  Tyrone,  which  afforded  monarchs  both  to  Ireland 
and  to  Ulster.  Neal  (according  to  O'Flaherty's  Ongia)  was  killed 
by  a poisoned  arrow,  in  one  of  his  descents  on  tlie  coast  of  Bre- 
tagne. 

r This  Shano-Dymas,  or  John  tho  Wanton,  held  the  title  and 
power  of  O'Ncale  m the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  against 
whom  he  rebelled  repeatedly. 

“ This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  us  os  the  most  proud  and 
profligate  man  on  earth.  Ho  was  immoderately  addicted  to  wo- 
men and  wine.  Hu  is  raid  to  have  had  200  tuns  of  wine  at  once 
in  his  cellar  at  Dandram,  but  usqiielxtugh  was  his  favourite  liquor. 
He  spared  neither  age  nor  condition  of  tiic  fair  sox.  Although 
so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  not  destitute  of  ad- 
dress ; liis  understanding  was  strong,  and  his  courage  daring. 
Ho  had  600  men  for  his  guard ; 4000  foot,  1000  Itorso  for  ilte  field 
Ho  clnim<<d  sui>criority  over  all  the  lo^s  of  Ulster,  and  called 
himself  king  thereof.  When  cominUsiuners  wore  sent  to  treat 
with  him,  he  raid,  ’ That,  tho*  tho  Queen  were  his  sovereign 
lady,  Im  never  made  macc  with  lior  btU  at  her  lodging ; tliat 
she  had  made  a wise  ^rl  of  Macartrmore,  but  that  he  kept  as 
good  a man  at  ho ; that  he  cored  not  for  so  mean.a  title  as  Earl ; 
that  his  blood  and  power  were  better  than  the  liest ; that  hU  an- 
cestors were  Kings  of  Ulster : and  that  be  would  give  place  to 
none.’  His  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  liaving  persuaded  him 
of  the  fully  of  contending  with  the  crown  of  England,  ho  resolved 
to  attend  tlio  Queen,  but  in  a style  suited  to  his  princely  dignity. 
He  appeared  in  London  with  a magnificent  train  of  Insh  Gallo- 
glasses,  arrayed  in  the  richest  habiliments  of  their  country,  tiicir 
heads  bare,  their  hair  flowing  on  their  shnulders.  with  their  long 
and  open  tico\’et  dyed  with  saflhm.  Thus  dressed,  and  sur- 
charged with  mditary  harness,  and  armed  with  Iwttle  axes,  tliey 
aflroroed  an  astonishing  tpeclacio  to  the  citizens,  who  regarded 
them  as  the  intruders  of  some  very  distant  part  ufthc  glolie.  But 
at  Court  his  verrat^lity  now  prevailed ; his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Tyrone  was  pleaded  from  English  laws  and  Irish  institutions,  and 
his  allogationa  were  so  specious,  that  tho  Queen  dismissed  him 
with  presents  and  assurances  of  favour.  In  England  this  trans- 
action was  looked  on  ns  tho  humiliation  of  a repenting  rehcl ; in 
Tyrone  it  was  considered  as  a treaty  ofpeace  between  two  po- 
tentates.’*—Camdbn’8  Britannia,  by  Gough.  Lond.  181'6,  fol. 
\-ul.  iv.  p.  442. 

When  rciliiccd  to  extremity  by  the  English,  and  forrakon  br  his 
allies,  this  .Shane-nymos  fled  to  Clandeboy,  th«m  occupied  ny  a 
colony  of  Bcottish  Higblanders  of  the  family  of  MacDonoll.  He 
was  at  first  courteously  received  ; but  by  degrees  they  began  to 
parrel  alioul  the  slaughter  of  tome  of  thoir  friends  whom  Slianc- 
Dymas  had  put  to  death,  and  advancing  from  w nrtls  to  deeds,  fell 
upon  him  with  tlieir  broadswords,  and  cut  him  to  pieces.  After 
bis  death  a law  was  made  that  none  should  presume  to  take  the 
name  and  title  of  O'Ncale. 

I ’Fhe  O'Nealcs  were  closely  allierl  with  this  powerful  and  war- 
like family  ; for  Henry  Owen  O’Nenlo  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  tlieir  son  Con  More  niamod  his 
cousin-german,  a daughter  of  GeraldEurl  of  Kildare.  This  Con- 
More  cursed  any  of  his  |x>»tcrity  who  iliould  leant  the  English 
language,  sow  com,  or  build  houses,  so  as  to  invito  tho  English 
to  settle  in  their  country.  Others  ascribe  Uiit  anathema  to  his 
son  Con-Bacco.  Poartintha  O'Gnivc,  banl  to  tlie  O'Nealcs  of 
Clannaboy,  complains  in  tlie  same  spirit  of  tlie  towers  and  ram- 
parts with  which  the  strangera  had  di^gured  tho  fair  spurting 
fields  of  Erin.— Bee  W aucbk’s  tritfi  liarda,  p.  I40. 

4 Lacy  informs  us,  in  the  old  play  already  quoted,  how  the  ca- 
valry raised  by  the  country  gentlenieii  for  Charles’s  service  were 
usually  officered.  " You,  comet,  liavo  a name  that’s  proper  for 
all  cornets  to  be  called  by,  fur  Uiey  are  all  beordlcas  boys  in  our 
army.  Tlie  moat  part  of  our  bone  were  raised  tliua :— The  ho- 


From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberlano, 

Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a brand; 

And  ihen^  of  humour  kind  and  free, 

And  beanng  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  coiurtesy, 

There  never  youth  was  form’d  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O’Neale. 

. XVI.  . 

Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 

And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done, 

And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 

Redmond,  distinguish’d  by  his  care, 

He  chose  that  honour’d  flag  to  bear, 9 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree 
In  that  old  time  to  cnivalry.il 
In  five  pitch’d  fields  he  well  maintain’d 
The  honour’d  place  his  worth  obta'm’d. 

And  high  was  Redmond’s  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 

Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight, 

The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb’d  a knight ; 

Twice,  mid  the  battle’s  doubtful  stme, 

Of  Rokeby’s  Lord  he  saved  the  life, 

neat  country  gentleman  raises  tho  troop  at  hit  own  charge;  tin 
he  gets  a Low-country  licuUmant  to  fight  his  troop  safely ; tin 
he  sends  for  his  son  trom  school  to  be  bis  comet;  andtbmkt 
imts  otf  his  child's  coat  to  put  on  a buflf-coat : and  this  is  the  too- 
Btitutiiiii  of  our  army." 

" Originally,  the  order  of  chiv-alry  embraced  three  ranks  .—I. 
The  Page  ; 2.  The  Squire ; X The  Knight ;— a gradation  wbek 
seems  to  have  been  imitate  in  the  mystery  of  freeraasonry. 
befuru  tlie  reign  of  Charles  I.,  tlie  custom  of  sening  asa  fqon 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  tliough  the  order  of  the  page  was  still,  toi 
certain  degree,  in  observance.  This  state  of  servitude  was  lo&r 
from  inferring  any  thing  degrading,  that  it  was  considered  u tke 
regular  school  for  acquiring  every  quality  noctMary  fin  fnturedi- 
tinction.  'Fhe  proper  nature,  and  the  decay  of  the  iastitutn. 
are  imintcd  out  uy  old  Ben  Jonson,  with  his  own  lurdble  doiI 
colouring.  Tho  dialogue  occurs  between  Lovell,  ’’  a oompkat 
gentleman,  a soldier,  and  a scholar,  known  to  have  been  (age  to 
Uic  old  Lord  Beaufort,  and  so  to  liavo  followed  him  in  the  Frmdi 
wars,  after  companion  of  his  studies,  and  left  guardian  ta  Im 
son,”  and  the  facetious  (Soodslock,  imst  of  the  Light  Hrvt 
Lovell  had  offered  to  take  Goodstock’s  son  for  hit  |«ge.  wkick 
tho  latter,  in  reference  to  the  recent  abuse  of  the  cstaMiihmeiit, 
declares  os  " a desi>oratc  course  of  life — 

" Lovell.  Call  you  that  desiicrate,  which  by  a hM 
Of  institution,  fVom  our  ancestors 
Hath  been  derived  down  to  us.  and  received 
In  a succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth,  in  letters,  arms. 

Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercise. 

And  all  the  blazon  of  a gentleman  T 
Where  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fence. 

To  move  his  body  gracefully ; to  speak 
His  language  purer  | or  to  tune  his  mind 
Or  manners,  more  to  the  harmony  of  nature. 

Than  in  the  nurseries  of  nobility » 

*’  Uoet.  Ay,  that  was  when  ifie  nursery's  self  was  DoUs 
And  only  virtue  mailo  it,  not  the  market. 

That  titles  were  nut  vented  at  the  drum, 

Or  common  outcry.  Goodness  gav*e  tlie  greatness. 

And  greatness  warship : every  house  became 
An  academy  of  honour ; and  those  parts 
We  tec  departed,  in  the  practice,  now. 

’ Quite  from  itie  institution. 

" LovelL  Why  do  you  say  so? 

Or  think  so  enviously  ? Do  they  not  still 
Loam  there  the  Centaur's  skill,  the  art  of  Thrace, 

To  ride?  or,  Pollux’  mystery,  to  fence? 

The  Pyrrhic  gestures,  Imth  to  dance  and  firing 
In  amiour,  to  lie  active  in  the  wars  ? 

To  study  fipiiros,  numlx-rs,  and  ^iiortioas. 

May  yield  them  great  in  coiinscis,  and  the  ortM 
Grave  Nestor  and  tlie  wise  Ulysses  practised? 

To  make  Uieir  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue. 

As  reverend  Chaucer  says? 

" Jlotl.  Sir,  you  mistake ; 

To  ploy  Sir  Pandanis,  my  copy  hath  it. 

And  carry  messages  to  Madame  Cressida 
Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed  o'  muroings, 

To  court  the  chambermaid  ; and  for  a leap 
O'  the  vaulting  horse,  to  ply  the  vaulting  house : 

For  exercise  of  arms,  a hale  of  dice.  . 

Or  two  or  thn-e  packs  of  cards  to  show  the  cheat. 

And  nimbleness  of  hand ; mistake  a ckiok  . ^ 

Upon  my  lord’s  back,  and  pawn  it ; eara  his  pociw 
of  a superfluous  watch  ; or  geld  a jewel 
Of  an  odd  stone  or  so ; fwiiige  two  or  three 
From  off  my  lady’s  gown : These  are  the  aits 
Or  mivcn  liberal  deadly  sciences 
Of  paguiy,  or  rather  paganism. 

As  the  tides  run  ; to  which  if  lie  awily  bun. 

Ho  may  perhaps  lake  a degrw*  at  T)b»im 
A year  tlie  earlier : come  to  lake  a lecture 
Upon  Aquinas  at  St.  Thomas  a Wntciin|[% 

Aiul  BO  go  forth  a laureat  hi  hemp  circle  l jji 
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But  when  he  sa^  him  priaoner  made, 

He  kise’H  and  then  resifm’d  hia  blade,* 

And  yielded  him  an  ear^  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  KTriight  away ; 

Resolv'd  Matilda’s  sire  should  prove 
Id  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

. XVII. 

>Vhen  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

’Tis  like  a 8un>glimp6c>  through  a shower, 

A wati'ry  ray.  an  instant  seen 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 

As  Ridmond  on  the  turf  reclined, 

The  past  and  present  fill’d  his  mtnd  :t 
“It  was  not  thus,”  Afiection  said, 

“I  dreain’d  of  my  return,  dear  maid  ! 

Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 

] took  the  banner  and  the  brand. 

When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew. 

Their  blades  three  hundrea  warriors  drew, 
And,  while  the  standard  I unroll’d, 

Clash’d  their  brigitt  arms,  with  clamour  bold# 
Where  is  that  banner  now  7 — its  pride 
Lifs  ’whelm’d  In  Ouse’s  sullen  tide! 

W’here  now  these  warriors?— in  their  gore. 
They  cumber  Mnrston's  dismal  moor! 

And  what  avails  a useless  brand, 

Held  by  a captive’s  shackled  hand, 

That  only  w’ould  his  life  retain, 

To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  !” 

Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart; 

Nor  lighter  was  his  rival’s  heart; 

For  Vyilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 
Disdain’d  to  profit  by  control. 

By  manj  a stgn  could  mark  too  plain. 

Save  with  such  aid,  his  hopes  were  vain. — 
But  now  Matilda’s  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul, 

And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fiy. 

Like  mist  before  the  zephyr’s  sigh. 

XVIII. 

“ I need  not  to  my  friends  rernll, 

How  Mortlmm  snunn’d  my  father’s  hall; 

A man  of  silence  and  of  wo. 

Vet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 

On  my  poor  st;lf  whafe’er  could  prove 

A kinsman’s  confidence  and  love. 

My  fwbie  aid  could  .sometimes  chase 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a space : 

But  ofiener,  fix’d  beyond  my  power, t 
I mark'd  his  deep  diispondenci;  lower. 

One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess’d, 

His  fearful  confidence  ronfc.ss’d  ; 

And  twice  it  w'as  my  hap  to  see 
Examples  of  that  agony, 

Which  for  a season  can  o’rrslrain  _ 

And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 
The  approaching  mental  overthrow, 

And  wliile  his  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit, 

The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes, § 

Like  wretch  beneath  a murderer’s  blows. 

This  malady,  1 well  could  mark, 

Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark ; 
But  still  he  kept  its  source  conceal'd, 

Till  arming  for  the  civil  field  ; 

Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A treasure  huge  of  genus  and  gold, 

With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll, 

That  tells  the  secret  of  hia  soul, 

In  such  wild  w'ords  as  oft  betray 
A mind  by  anguish  forced  astray.” 

XIX. 

MOKTHAM’s  niBTOBT. 

“ Matilda ! thou  hast  seen  me  start, 

As  if  a dagger  thrill’d  my  heart, 


• [MB.— **  Hi*  vakHir  Mved  old  Roknhr’i  life, 

Blit  when  be  mw  him  prinoner  made. 

He  kim'd  and  then  flung  down  bij  blade.” 

* [After  thn  line  the  MS.  ban’-— 

“ HU  Ttiin’d  hopfs,  impmdinif  Teo««— 
TUI  in  hia  eye  the  tear  drop  rose."] 

I (3IS.— ” But  oftener  'twa*  iny  hnp  to  seo 
Such  atomu  of  bittar  scooy, 
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When  it  has  happ’d  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 

Believe,  thni  few  can  nackwartf  cast 
Tlieir  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past; 
But  I !— my  youth  was  rash  and  vain^ll 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain, 

And  my  gray  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a friend ! 

Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  hi.s^ilt  is  known. 

And  must  I lift  the  bloouv  veil, 

Tiiat  hidt’9  mv  dark  and  ratal  tale ! 

I must— I will— Pale  phantom,  cease! 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace ! 

Thiis  haunted,  think’si  thou  I have  skill 
Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil? 

Or,  while  thou  point’s!  with  gesture  fiercer 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  hearse, 

How  can  I paint  thee  as  thou  wert. 

So  fair  in  face,  so  warm  in  heart ! — 

XX. 

"Yes,  she  was  fair !- Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a soft  6a4aeesoi}  thy  brow  ; 

But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow, 

Thai  laughs  on  earth  tad  ulJ  below ! 

We  wedded  adcrei— there  was  need— 
Differing  in  country  and  in  ct»ed  : 

And  when  to  Mortiiam’s  tower  she  canter 
IN'e  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name, 
rnul  thy  skew  who  fought  afor.T  * 
should  tom  him  hoiau  t«u«  foreign  war, 
Oft  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  »Mith  her  father’s  ire  uud  pride. 

Few  months  we  lived  retired,  unknown, 

To  all  but  oae^dey  ffiend  alone, 

One  darling  fiiend— I Mi  shame, 

I will  not  write  the  viUiiiia’s  name ! 

Iffy  trespasses  I i£i%ht  forget,** 

And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a brother  worui  to  me, 
i-ngrateful  to  Cfod’s  clemency, tt 
I’Kat  spared  m«  peoifemial  Imie, 

Nor  cut  me  off  smd  luy  crime.— 

XXI. 

" A kindly  .smile  to  all  she  lent. 

But  on  her  husband’s  friend  'twas  bent 
So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee,t$  g 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany.  * 

Repulsed  in  his  pre.sumptuous  love, 

A ’vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 

Alone  wft  sat— iho  flask  had  flow’d, 

My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow’d, 
VVhen  through  the  alloy’d  walk  we  spied 
With  hurried  step  my  F.dith  glide, 

Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen, 

As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smil(\ 

That  curl’d  the  traitor’s  check  the  while  f 
Fiereclv  I quesfioned  of  the  cause; 

He  maae  a cold  and  artful  pause, 

Then  pray’d  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood— 
‘ There  wa.*»  a gallant  in  the  w’ood  !’ — 

We  had  been  sdioqtingnt  the  deer*; 

My  cross-bow  (evil  chance!)  was  near; 
That  ready  wcnjion  of  my  wrath 
I caught,  and,  hasting  np  the  path, 99 
In  the  yew  grove  iny  wife  I found, 

A stranger’s  arms  her  neck  had  bound ! 

I mark’d  his  heart— ihe  how  I drew— 

I loosed  the  shaft— twas  more  than  true! 

I found  my  F.di ill’s  dying  charms 
Lock’d  in  her  murder’d  Brother’s  arms! 

He  came  in  secret  to  inquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire.KI? 

A*  fur  the  moment  woukl  o’etvtndn 
And  wreck  the  Iwlance  of  tbo  brain.”? 

( IM.^. '■  Ih'di'iiiIi  hi«  throes."] 

f 1MH.~ " Mjr  youth  was  folly’s  rcietj.”]  « 

If  Until  thjr  fether.  tiicn  afar.”) 

*■  IMS,—"  I.  a poor  debtor,  should  foritet”J 
rt  [IM.S.— *’  Fonrettinir  God's  own  rfeinency.”] 

It  ( .M.^  --**  Bo  kindly,  that  from  harmless  ttIsft’T 
ii  [MH.— •"  I cJttight  a cTo«*-liow  that  was  near, 

The  readiest  weapon  of  my  wrath. 

And  hastcninit  up  the  Orola  patb.”J 
U [This  coupist  u Dot  in  iho  MS.] 
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xxn. 

“ All  fled  my  rage— the  villain  first. 

Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursra ; 

He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
To  ’scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 

The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none ; 

Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed-— 

I know  not  what— of  shaft  mis-aim’d; 

And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew* 

He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 

Untouch’d  by  human  laws  I stood, 

But  (5oi>  haa  heard  the  cry  of  blood! 

There  is  n blank  upon  my  mind, 

A fearful  vision  ill-defined, 

Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  tom, 

Of  dunpcon-bolta  and  fetters  worn — 

Anti  when  I waketl  to  \vo  more  mild, 

And  tiui'stion’d  of  my  infant  child — 

(Have  I not  written,  that  she  bare 
A bt»y,  hke  summer  morning  fair?) — 

With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse’s  evening  way, 

And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 

My  faithless  friend,  and  none  out  he, 

Could  profit  by  this  villany ; 

Him  then,  1 sought,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head  ! 

Ho  ’scaped  me — but  my  bosom’s  wound 
Some  feint  relief  from  wandering  found  { 

And  over  distant  land  and  sea 
I bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXIII. 

“ ’Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a daring  crew  and  dread,* 

\>'ith  wliom  full  oft  my  hated  life 
I venturitl  in  sucli  desperate  strife 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 
My  frantic  demla  with  doubt  and  awe. 
hluch  then  I leurn’d,  and  much  «an  show, 

Of  human  guilt  and  huinnu  wu, 

Vet  ne’er  have,  in  ray  wanderings,  known 
A wreidi,  whose  sorrows  nmteh'd  my  own!— 
It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray, 

Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay: 

The  yellow'  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 

While,  sens©  in  toil  and  wmssail  drown’d. 

My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around, 

There  cnnic  a voice — its  silver  tone 
Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 

‘ Ah  wretch  !’  it  said,  ‘what  rankest  thou  here, 
W'hile  unavenged  ray  bloody  bier, 

While  unprotected  lives  mine  heir. 

Without  a father’s  name  and  care  1 

XXIV. 

" I heard — ob^d — and  homeward  drew  j 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I brought  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delay’d. 

But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven^ 

That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given, 

And  by  our  Lord’s  dear  prayer  has  taught, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought ! — 

Let  me  in  misery  rejoice— 

I’ve  seen  his  face— I’ve  heard  his  voice — 

1 claim’d  of  him  my  only  child — 

As  he  disow'ii’d  the  theft,  he  smiled ! 

That  very  calm  and  callous  look, 

That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took, 

As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 

‘ There  is  a gallant  in  the  wood !’ — 

1 did  not  slay  him  a.«i  he  stood — 

Ail  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given ! 

Long  sufT ranee  is  one  path  to  heaven.” 

XXV. 

Thus  far  the  woful  tale  was  heard. 

When  something  in  the  thicket  stirrid. 

Redmond  spruns ; the  villain  Ouy, 

(For  he  it  was  that  lurk’d  so  nigh,) 


Drew  back— he  durst  not  cross  hia  steel 
A moment’s  space  with  brave  O’Neal^ 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham’s  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat he  said. 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
Bertram  laugh’d  grimly,  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw ; 
” A trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A single  arm,  and  aid  so  near  1 
Yet  have  I seen  thee  mark  a deer. 

Give  me  thy  carabine— I’ll  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know. 

How  thou  mayst  safely  quell  a foe.” 


XXVI. 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew, 
The  spreading  birch  and  hazels  through. 
Till  he  had  R^mond  full  in  view  \ 

The  he  leTcH’d--Mark  like  thia 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  Inisa, 

When  fair  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 
An  object  of  nis  mortal  hate. 

That  day  young  Redmond’s  death  had  seen, 
But  twice  Matilda  came  between 
The  carabine  and  Redmond’s  breast 
Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press’ a. 

A deadly  path  the  raffian  swore. 

But  yet  nis  fell  design  forbore: 

“ It  ne'er,”  he  mutter’d,  ” shall  be  said. 
That  thus  I scath’d  thee,  haughty  main  I'* 
Then  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim. 

When  to  his  side  Guy  Denzil  came : 

“ Bertram,  forbear! — we  are  undone 
For  over,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 

By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 
Descends  t he  dell,  of  foot  and  horse ! 

We  perish  if  they  near  a shot- 
Madman ! we  have  a safer  plot — 

Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back  I 
Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track, 

The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 
Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand.” 
Bertram  look’d  up ; he  saw,  he  knew 
That  Denzil’s  fears  had  counseil’d  true, 
Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  withdrew, 
Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried. 

And  gain’d  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 


XXVII. 

They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  bis  wrath, 
Doom’d  to  captivity  or  death. 

Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent. 

Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambusnment. 
Heedless  and  unconcern’d  they  sate, 

While  on  tho  very  verge  of  fate ; 

Heedless  and  unconcern’d  remain’d. 

When  Heaven  the  murderer’s  arm  restrained* 
As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide, 

Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide. 

Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 

What  Mortlmin’s  closing  tale  declared. 

Ho  spoke  of  wealth  as  oi  a load. 

By  Fortune  on  a wretch  bestowM, 

In  bitter  mockery  of  hate, 

His  cureless  woes  to  aegravate ; 

But  yet  h»»  pray'd  Matilda’s  care 
Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir— 

His  Edith’s  son— for  still  he  raved 
As  confident  his  life  was  saved; 

In  frequent  vision  he  ayerr’d. 

He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  he  heard, 

Then  argued  caira— had  murder  been, 

Tho  blood,  the  corpses,  had  been  seen : 

Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 
On  Windermere  a stranger  bark, 

Whose  crew,  with  jealous  care,  yet  mild. 
Guarded  a female  and  a child. 

While  these  faint  proofs  he  told  and  preard* 
Hope  seem’d  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 

Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain, 

It  warp’d  his  judgment,  and  his  brairat 


• IMS.— “ Twa*  thco  that  fate  mr  footatapa  throw 
Among  n wiM  and  danne  crow. '] 


[MS.—"  Horw.  inoooawtont,  razue.  and  vain, 
8«em'd  on  th*  tixHne  to  waip  hia  hraht-”! 
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nw*e  solemn  words  his  story  close: — 

*'  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  1 chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight, 

Moved  by  no  cause  but  England’s  right. 
My  country’s  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
^ sword  for  gorael  and  for  law!— 
Tuese  ruhted,  I ning  arms  aside, 

Asd  seeic  my  son  through  Europe  wide. 
My  wealth,  on  which  a Kinsman  nigh 
Alreadv  casts  a grasping  eye,. 

With  thee  mav  unsuspected  lie. 

When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears, 

Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years ; 

If  ttone,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Perufa’a  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  i^ncrous  hand, 

And  Sow  in  bounty  o’er  the  land ; 

Soften  the  woundra  prisoner’s  lot. 
Rebuild  the  peasant’s  ruined  cot ; 

So  wil^  acquired  by  fight  afar, 

Shall  mitigate  domestic  war.” 


XXIX. 

The  generous  youths,  who  well  had  known 
Of  Mortham’s  mind  the  powerful  tone, 

To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved, 

Gave  smpathy  his  woes  deserved 
Bat  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal’d 
Why  Mortham  wish’d  his  life  conceal’d. 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 
The  schemes  his  wflder’d  fancy  drew. 
Thoughtful  he  heard  Matilda  tel), 

That  she  would  share  her  father’s  cell. 

His  partner  of  captivity. 

Where’er  his  prison-house  should  be ; 

Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokcby-hali, 
Dismantled,^  and  forsook  by  ail, 
to  rapme  and  to  stealth, 

Had  now  no  safeguard  for  the  wealfh 
lotrusted  by  her  kmsman  kind. 

And  for  such  noble  use  design’d. 

“ Was  Barnard  Castle  then  ner  choice,” 
]SWrid  mquired  with  hasty  voice, 

“ Since  there  the  victor’s  laws  ordain,” 

Her  father  must  a space  remain  7” 

A flatter’d  hope  bis  accents  shook, 

A flutter’d  joy  was  in  his  look. 

Matilda  hasten’d  to  reply, 

Fot  anm  flash’d  in  Redmond’s  eyej— 
she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 

Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  ot  place  ; 
had  1 for  my  sire  assign’d 
Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind, 
loan  that  his  wild- wood  haunts  which  se^ 
^ hws  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 
falling  thus,  with  every  glance, 

^at  captive’s  sorrow  can  enhance ; 

Bat  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 
Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter’s  care.” 


XXX. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave, 

And  stood  abashM— then  answer’d  grave : 

I sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid, 

Tny  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 

I have  beneath  mine  own  command, 

^ wills  my  sire,  a gallant  band. 

And  well  could  send  some  horseman  wight 
To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night. 

And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 
jp  *hesc  ill  days  may  safest  seem.” — 

gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,”  she  said ; 
0.  be  It  not  one  day  deia^d ! 

And.  more  thy  sister-friencl  to  aid, 

M thou  thyself  content  to  hold, 
ut  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham’s  gold, 

% 


that  htxh  mind  thua  ^rarp’d  and  iwervod, 

tflfo 

to  maftiaJ  exerciae  to  more 

• ruA  ut*®*  open  moor  above."] 

• Ule.—  they  Uio  gun  of  Demdl  And ; 

A wUneM  aura  to  every  mfnd 
t rm,  ^ wamtiw  waa  aa  true  aa  kind.'*] 

1 ^ waa  sgro^ 


Safest  with  thee.”— While  thus  she  imoke, 

Arm’d  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke, 

The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid, 

The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscade. 

Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low, 

Then  look’d  around  as  for  a foe. 

“What  mean’sttbou,  friend,”  young  WycIiHe  said. 
“ Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  7”— 

“ That  would  I dadly  learn  from  you ; 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I drew, 

To  exercise  our  martial  game 
Upon  the  moor  of  Baminghame,t 
A stranger  told  you  were  waylaid. 

Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray’d. 

He  had  a leader’s  vqice,  I ween, 

A falcon  glance,  a warnor's  mien. 

He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid  ; 

I doubted  not,  and  1 obey’d.” 

XXXI. 

Wi] frill  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 

Turn’d  short,  and  on  the  sneaker  gazed; 

While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Track’d  carneBl  as  a questing  hound. 

And  Donzil’fl  cnrnbinti  ho  found  ; 

Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  ns  kind  as  truc.t 
WifuKsiit  seem’d,  witii  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  dell.  It  was  agreed, 

That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair. 

And  fitting  guard,  siiouid  home  repair  ;$ 

At  nigliifall  Wilfrid  should  attend, 

"With  a etrone  band,  his  sister-friend, 

To  hear  w'iih  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle’s  lofty  lowers, 

Secret  and  safe  the  banihrd  chests, 

In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 

This  hasty  purpose  fix’d,  they  part, 

Each  with  a gneved  ana  anxious  heart. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 


I. 

Th*  sultry  summer  day  is  done, 

The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun, 

But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  Are. 

Old  Barnard’s  towers  are  purple  still, 

To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller-hill : 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  toe  anvil  glows : 

And  Stanmore’s  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day. 

In  crimson  and  in  gold  array/d. 

Streaks,  yet  a while,  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  nad  given. 
Thus  aged  men.  full  loath  and  slow, 

The  vanities  of  life  forego. 

And  count  their  youthful  follies  o’er, 

Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more.ll 


II. 

The  eve.  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 

Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby’s  glades. 
Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound, 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  wound. 
The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  frown 
Of  noontide  made  a twilight  brown, 
Impervious  now  to  fainter  light. 

Of  twilight  make  an  early  night.1T 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows, 

And  with  congenial  murmurs  seem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream ; 


That  Rodmond,  with  Matilda  fair. 

Should  KiTaiglit  to  Rokeby  Hall  repair, 

And,  foea  so  near  them,  known  ro  late, 

A Xvard  should  tend  her  to  the  xato  "] 
r'Thefilui  canto  opens  with  sn  evening  scen^  oflUaeoi^ 

d beauty  when  dennoated  by  Mr.  Sw»tt.  Tbe  tnouatain 

fkdine  in  Um  twilight,  is  nobly  iniaginod. Rmiew.] 
f 1M8.“— a darkaomo  night”] 


Unne^ 
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For  louder  clamour’d  Greta’s  tide, 

And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied, 

And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind, 

Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resign’d.* 

Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul, 

Felt  in  tlw  scene  a soft  control. 

With  lighter  footstep  press’d  the  ground. 

And  often  paused  to  look  around ; 

And.  though  his  path  was  to  his  love, 

Could  not  but  lineer  in  the  grove. 

To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear, 

Of  awfiil  pleasure  check’d  by  fear. 

Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we, 

Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 

III. 

Now,  through  the  wood’s  dark  mazes  past, 

The  opening  lawn  he  reach’d  at  last, 

Where,  .silver’d  by  the  moonlight  ray, 

The  ancient  Half  before  him  lay.t 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled, 

That  frown’d  of  old  around  its  head  j 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  gray, 

Seem’d  half  abandon’d  to  decay  :t 

On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 

Stem  Time  the  foenian’s  work  had  done. 

Where  banners  the  invader  braved, 

The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved; 

In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore. 

Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze, 

On  the  payed  floor  the  spindle  plays  ;§ 

The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 

The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dr>',ll 
The  grim  portcullis  gone— and  all 
The  fortress  turn’d  to  peaceful  Hall. 

IV. 

But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta’en,^ 

Show’d  danger’s  day  revived  again  : 

The  court-yard  wall  show’d  marks  of  care, 

The  fall’n  defences  to  repair. 

Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand 
The  insult  of  marauding  band. 

The  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air, 

And  not,  till  question’d  o’er  and  o’er. 

For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door, 

And  when  he  entered,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  place  with  sullen  jar: 

Then,  as  he  cross’d  the  vaulted  poren, 

The  old  gray  porter  raisetl  his  torch, 

And  view’d  him  o’er  from  foot  to  head. 

Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 

That  huge  old  hall  of  knightly  state;, 

Dismantled  seem’d  and  desolate. 

The  moon  through  transom-shafts  of  stone. 
Which  cro.ss'd  the  latticed  oriels,  shone, 

And  ^ the  mournful  light  she  gave, 

The  Grothic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 

Pennon  and  banner  w’aved  no  more 
O’er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar. 

Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshall'd  seen, 

To  glance  tho.«»e  sylvan  spoils  between. 

Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away. 
Accomplish^  Rokeby’s  brave  array, 

But  all  were  lost  on  Marston’s  day  ! 

Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  yet  adorns  the  >yall. 

Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight. 

And  useless  in  the  modern  fight  1 
Like  veteran  relic  of  the  wars. 

Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 

* IMS.— “ Br  6t«  awaked  the  evenin*  wind. 

By  nti  in  ewhe  lU  breath  reaiKn’d.*’) 

♦ [MS.— “ Old  Rokeby’e  towers  before  him  lay.’’] 

1 The  ancient  castle  ofBokuby  stutni  exactly  ution  the  site  of 
the  prcaont  mansion,  by  which  a (lart  of  ita  walw  is  encloectl. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in 
which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  junction  of  the  Greta  and  of  the 
Tees.  The  title  of  Baron  Kokolty  of  Armapli  was,  in  1777,  con- 
ferred on  the  Right  Reverend  Ricliard  Rrrbinsom  Primate  of  Ire- 
defended  of  thu  Hobinsuus,  Ibnncrly  of  Itokeby,  in  York- 

I [MS.—"  Tlio  weary  ni(tht  the  warders  wore, 

Now  by  the  iajot's  gladsome  light, 

The  maidens  plied  tlio  spindle's  sleisht’*' 

■ [MS.— " The  beams  had  long  tatgoX  to  bear 


V. 

Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came. 

And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame; 
Said,  all  for  parting  wa.««  prepared, 

And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid’s  guard. 

But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold  ♦♦ 

His  father’s  avarice  of  cold, 

He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eve 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry, 

He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band, 

That  they  should  be  at  Rokebv  met. 

What  time  the  midnight  watch  w;as  set. 
Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxious  care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare 
All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  for  its  mournful  change. 

With  Wilfrid’s  care  and  kindness  pleased, 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 

And  press’d  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  return’d  again. 

Seem’d  as  between  them  this  was  said, 

“ Awhile  let  jealousy  be  dead  ; 

And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair.” 

VI. 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind; 

It  was  a compact  of  the  mind, 

A generous  thought,  at  once  impress’d 
On  either  rival’s  generous  breast. 

Matilda  well  the  secret  took. 

From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look 
And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  iealous  ire  and  danger  near — 

Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 

A joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 

They  clo.sed  beside  the  chimney’s  blaze, 
And  talk’d,  and  hoped  for  hapnier  days, 
And  lent  their  spirits’  rising  glow 
A while  to  gild  impending  wo ; — 

High  privilege  of  youthful  time. 

Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 

The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright. 

And  gave  t he  scene  of  love  to  sight. 

Bade  Wilfrid’s  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Play’d  on  Matilda’s  neck  of  snow. 

Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high, 
And  laugh’d  in  Redmond’s  azure  eye. 

Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate, 

Without  a glance  of  jealous  hate ; 

The  maid  her  lovers  sat  lietween, 

With  open  brow  and  equal  mien  ;— 

It  is  a sight  but  rarely  s|)ied. 

Thanks  to  man’s  wrath  and  woman’s  pride. 

- VII. 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 

A knock  alarm’d  tlie  outer  gate, 

And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr’d. 

The  tinkling  of  a harp  w'os  heard. 

A manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, 

Bore  burden  to  the  music  well. 


BONO. 


“ Summer  eve  Is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast ; 

I have  wander’d  all  the  day. 

Do  not  bid  me  forther  stray  1 
Gentle  heart.s,  of  gentle  kin,. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in  I” 


The  trenililinff  drawbridtre  into  sir : 
Tho  hujto  (lortcullii  ^ne,"  &c.l 
IT  [MS.— ‘‘  But  yet  precaution  show’d,  andfoor, 
Tl»at  dread  of  evil  times  was  liere; 
There  were  late  marks  of  jealous  J 
Kor  there  were  recent  marks  of  ) 

The  fnll'n  defence*  to  reikoir ; 

And  not  till  question'd  o'er  and  o'er, 

For  Wilfrid  oped  U«  j j door. 

And.  on  his  cnlrr.  Imll  nnd  bar  . 
Resumed  tlndr  place  with  sullen  jar.  J 
**  [MS.— “ r^infus’d  lie  stood,  as  looUi  to  s-if 
What  mijrht  his  sire’s  base  mood 
Then  hinted,  iwt  some  curious  era-  J 
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But  the  stem  porter  answer  gave, 

^Vith  “ Gel  tnee  hence,  thou  strollmg  knave ! 

The  king  wants  soldiers : war,  I trow, 

Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou. 

At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 
Answer’d  the  ready  Minstrel  s strain. 

SONO  RESUMED. 

“Bid  not  me,  in  battle-field, 

Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield ! 

All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart,* 

With  the  wixard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string.  — 

The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 

“ Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide; 

If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell, 

Trust  me,  thou  ^ult  not  part  so  well. 

VIII, 

With  somewhat  of  appealing  look. 

The  harper’s  part  young  Wilfrid  took  : 

“These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thnH» 

’Thev  show  no  vulgar  minstrel  s skill ; 

Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a home 
More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come ; 

And  for  his  faith  I dare  engag^ 

Your  Harpool’a  blood  is  sour  d by  agel 
His  gate,  once  readily  display’d. 

To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid. 

Now  even  to  me,  though  Known  of  old, 

Did  but  reluctantly  unfold.” — 

“0  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool  s crime. 

An  evil  of  this  evil  lime. 

He  deems  dependant  on  his  care 
The  safety  of  his  patron’s  heir, 

* IMS.—"  O,  bid  not  roc  l»ear  sword  and  ■bield. 

Or  ■truMltf  to  Ihc  bloody  field, 

Fortcntltr  art  thwlmml  was  made. 

» IMS--**  To  varrantji  at  our  p«r1an|t  hour. 

J 1%!  lollowin*  lirief  pedigrtie  *>f  Uiis  very  nnr4cnt  and  onw  pow^ 
rrfil  family,  was  kindly  sm>plicd  to  ihc  aiiUior  by  Mr.  Rokeby  of 
NMtiaiopUraihirc.  doacaiidcd  of  Uw  ancient  barons  of  Rokoby 
Pedigree  of  the  Ilmue  Rokeby.  . 

l.eir  Alca.  Rokeby,  Knt.  married  to  Sir  Hump.  Liftltt  a«  daufh- 

iRalrt  Rokeby,  Er«q.  to  Tiro.  Lumlcr’a  dauehtor. 

ISirT^.  Rokeby.  Knt-  to  Tho.  Hu blwro’s  dauuhter. 

♦.  .-nr  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  .Sir  Ralph  BijrRot'a  dauriitcr. 

I Sir  Tho*.  Rokeby,  Knt  to  Sir  John  do  Melaiwi  daufhter  of 
Bennet-Hall  in  Holdcnies*.  . u. 

i Ralph  Rokeby.  Esq.  to  .Sir  Brian  SUiploton’a  daughter  of  Wei*- 

t .tirTbo*.  Rokeby,  Knt  to  .Sir  t 

I Ralph  Rokrby.  Fe»i.  todauKbter  of  Mnnsfichl.hcirol  Morton.I 
9 .Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  .Simode  s diiUKbtcr  und  Iwir. 
u .“ir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt  to  Sir  Ja.«.  .-'tranirwny.'s  daurthtcr. 

II  Mr  Tho*.  Kokel.y.  Knt  to  Sir  John  Hot Iwtin’a  daughter.  . 

U Ralvdi  Rokeby,  E«q.  to  Danby  of  YafTortliV  daual.li  r an«l  heirj 
liTho.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Rob.  Conitablu’a  daughter,  of  CIifT, 

It  r.hriitop^r  Rokeby, Esq.  to  LttsMellaofBrackcnbureh’adaugli- 

15.  Tho.  Rokeby.  Esq.  to  tbedaufb^r  pfThweng., 

K Sir  Tbotnaa  Rokolry,  Knt  to  .Sir  Ralph  Lawaun  a daughter  of 

It  Fnwniokcby.  Esq.  to  Pancetf*  daughier.ritijcn  of  London. 
H.  Tho*.  Rokeby.  Eaq.  to  tho  daughter  of  W u klille  of  Gale*. 

nifrh  fihfriffi  of  Yorkehire. 

IStr  tl  Edw.  3.  Rnliib  llastinars  and  riios.  do 
IW.  17  Eilw.  3.  TTma.  do  Kokcliy.  pw.  onms 
t’S.  * Edw.  3.  ffir  Tluirous  Rnk*  by,  Justictary  Ireland  for  lu 
yi-nnr ; dwij  at  iliu  ciistld  of  K tlku. 

IW.  t Hen.  i.  Thoe.  Rokeby  .Miles,  dcfeitad  und  •low  Duke 
of\ortliumli.'rli«nd  iit  ik-  lJ.ilt.te  <d  Erambani  -Moor, 
nil.  II Hen.  tThoe.  Rokeby  Mites. 

IIM.  ......  Thi«  R<tk>'by,  »Dq.  , »♦  a ..4.,  n 

lUl ItnboTt  Ho!?ate.  Rn<h.  of  I>uirdaO,after«m^^  . 

of  Vnrk.  I.d.  I'resid.-nt  of  the  Council  for  Uie 

Preservnlinii  <>f  fteiire  In  the  ■North.  , , ,, 

DH.  lEliz.  Tteniia.*  Yonoiie,  Archtiisb'ip  «'t  Ymke,  td-  1 re- 
sident. „ , n 

» Hea  8.  Tho.  Rokeby.  T J,  D.  one  of  the  Contiw. 

Jn.  Rokcliy,  LI..n.  one  of  the  Cowncii, 

IRl  U Elia.  Henry  Hwtuiir*.  Earl  of  Huntmjjdoo,  Pro- 

„ ’io.  Hokpby,  R*r|.  one  r>fthe  rouneil 
Jfo.  LL.n.,  djtifj.  ^ 

Ralph  Rokeliv,  E*<)  one  of  the  Secwtarie4. 

ISR.  17E1i*.  Jo.  Hokeby.  Prerenlor  of  Vork. 

7 Witt.  a.  Sir  J.  Rokeby,  Knt  one  of  the  Justice*  of  the 
King’s  Bench. 

Isdi^ 

Temp.  Edv.  9dL 
iBBp.  Edw.  Stit 

Ja»p.  Hotf.  7ml,  utd  finm  hUnUth*  how*  of  Skyen,  of  * foanhhroUiw. 
fW  hla  it  tlw  boiM  of  Hetbam,  swl  of  ihe  ttoood  tondwi  ihst  nwl 
MMa 


Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 
To  gtiest  unknown  at  parting  hour,1 
Urging  his  duty  to  excess 
Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness. 

For  this  poor  harper,  I would  fain  ^ 

He  may  relax ; — Hark  to  his  strain  I” — 

IX. 

BONO  BESOMED. 

‘‘I  have  song  of  war  for  knight 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright, 

Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir, 

Goblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 

Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day, 

Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray  I 

” Rokeby’s  lords  of  martial  fame, 

1 can  count  them  name  by  name  ;t 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be, 

Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me ; 

If  you  honour  Rokeby's  kin, 

TaKe  the  wandering  harper  in ! 

“ Rokehy’s  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard ; 

Baron’s  race  throve  never  well. 

Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  feu. 

If  you  love  that  noble  km, 

Taxe  the  weary  harper  in  !” — 

Hark ! Harpool  parleys— there  is  hope,” 

Said  Redmond,  ” that  the  gate  will  ope.”— 

For  nil  thy  brag  and  boast,  I trow, 

Naught  know’st  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow,  $ 

Tho  family  of  Do  Rokeby  came  over  witli  the  Conquoror. 

1 be  old  motto  belnnying  to  tho  family  U J»  Bivio  Dextra. 

Tlie  arfpiu,  rh«vr*>ii  Nuble.  iHitwwn  three  rooks  pmjier* 
Tlii-n'  te  m(*re  to  lx*  f umd  in  oiir  fiunily  in  tlip  SroC 

tub  Hwtoff  about  the  afeirii  of  Dun  Urf-ltmi  town,  but  wfi/a  it 
i*.and  in  what  time,  I komviiot,  nurvnii  hiiv.*  cumvnient  U'mho* 
to  But  I'ltfsoti  BlnrkwiMHl,  the  Mcuifiab  ehnplum  to  the 

Lord  of  ahrowiter.  n'citoil  to  me  onre  a piece  of  a Hi  ottwli  -tong, 
wbori  ift  was  iwMtiotf'd.  Hint  William  Watlu.  the  gtvat  iteliviTvr 
of  the  Scot*  from  tlu?  Enpiish  lioiul.ijtf'  *hould.  at  llun-Hreiton, 
have  b©e« brought  ttpnntlern  Rokeby. cait»-am  ilmn  at  tim  plane  ; 
and  n»  be  wralkod  o«  a dill*.  utetaM  thruHt  bmi  on  ti  siiildnii  into 
till-  K'*a,  ami  then  bv  liave  yolU  n that  bold,  which,  I think,  wa.* 
olKmt  the  sad  of  Mw.  I.  or  befwro.  Thu*,  I-pmif  tmr  ancnHlom 
of  record,  weroiut  also  with  tbein  teatro»toChnii»irlcof.M«lm«*if- 
butv  Alstey,  called  Bulfqpwm  Htetortemm,  out  of  which  Mr.  I,u- 
lan.i  reporteth  tWn  hwtory,  ami  coppy  down  unwritten  story,  the 
whir  hlvtve  yet  the  testimony  of  liUer  rmwa,  ftod  tte*  tr*>«h  memo- 
ry of  men  yet  alive,  for  tbuir  warrant  him!  eroditt,  ol  wtimn  I h-n  e 
tenroed  it.  that  in  K.  Hatiiy  tho  7th*i  refeo,  one  Riih'b  K<>ki-by, 
E«i  wa.*  owner  of  Morton,  and  I that  tins  was  be  that  do- 
ceivid  the  fryaw  of  Ridrrnoad  with  hi*  tdim  hwuu-,  on  whieJi  u 

jiirron  wo*  iiiiidf.”  „ ■ . u i u 

Tiie  above  it  a ipiotnuon  from  a mantuenpt  written  oy  Kalpo 
Rokeby  ; when  he  lived  i*  jinr.crt«in.  j „ 4 j 

’To  what  mctficul  Scottuli  tradition  Pa^n  Blackwood  alluded, 
it  would  lie  now  in  vain  in  inquire.  But  in  Blind  fter^’*  Hwtory 
of  Sir  Wiihnm  Wallace,  we  find  a legend  of  one  Rukhic,  wl»na 
he  make*  kiaipor  of  Siirling  Pastlc  uinler  the  Engliah  uturpcitioii, 
and  whom  AVailiicc  slays  w ith  hi.*  own  hand 

" In  the  grent  prt^as  Wallace  onrl  Riikbio  mot, 

M'ith  hi*  boikI  sword  a strnko  upon  him  *ct ; 

Derfly  to  ileiiili  the  old  Kiikino  lie  «raye> 

^1  his  two  sons  cscajied  among  the  lave. 

These  sons,  aceordime  to  Uie  romantic  Minttnd,  ranendered  the 
castle  on  comliiions.  and  went  back  to  England,  but  returned  to 
.Urotland  in  ilm  days  of  Brace,  when  one  of  tbeni  became  again 
keeper  of  Stilling  Castle.  Iiiimedmtely  aflor  thU  achievernent 
follow*  another  eiigayement.  lictwwn  Wnllocc  and  those  West- 
ern Higlilaoder*  who  embraced  llie  English  interest,  at  a pb*s  in 
filendonchart,  where  many  were  prcc.ipitated  into  the  lake  ovct 
a precipice.  Tbe.>ie  circnin.<.tam-es  may  bare  l»een  confused  in 
the  narrative  of  PatHon  Black  wood,  or  in  the  recollection  ot  Mr. 

^In  liie  old  baHad  of  Clievy  Chase,  there  is  mentioned,  among 
the  Enclisli  warriors.  •'  Sir  Ratf  ttei  ryehe  Rugl«.'’  whieJi 
apidy  to  Sir  Riiliih  Rokeby.  the  tenth  l«ron  in  the  pedigree.  Tbe 
iDorti  modem  copy  of  ihe  ballad  runa  ihu!* : 

•'  Good  Sir  Ralph  Rabey  llier  waa  ilain, 

■Wimso  prowess  did  surmount.'' 

This  would  railicr  seem  to  relate  to  one  of  the 

But,  os  the  whole  ballad  is  romantic,  accuracy  u not  to  bo  looked 

The  anrient  minstrels  had  a comic  a* 
of  romance  j and  allliongh  the  estimples  ol  the  •“t*"  “ViII 
the  moal  numoroun,  thoy  are*  porhapa,  tw  low  ▼alualMa.  An# 
eumiic  romance  was  a sort  of  parody  upon  t^  c*l*1  ~ 

minstrel  pwtry.  If  the  latter  descnlied  deals  of 
meat,  and  tho  cvenU  of  the  liattte.  Uie 

former,  a*  io  t^  Tournament  of  Tottenham,  mtioduced  a aet « 
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Qnoih  Harpool,  “ nor  how  Qreta^aide 
She  roam’n,  and  Rokcby  forest  wide ; 

IVor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Rirhmond’s  friars  to  make  a feast. 

Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 

dt)wii«  debating  io  the  tieh!  wkh  oH  the  assiimed 
•»f  chhralry  ; or,  us  m ihe  Huattof  oftbeH&re,  f*we  Weber’a  .W/:- 
trieal  vd.  iii  J jiefijoH.?  of  the  same  detcription  tbi- 

loMriof  Uie  ctmiie,  wi<)>  ail  (1)«  fxiavfflia  tnistakea  aod  bhindi-ra 
jpeicteat  U»  *«db  tmpactijiod  swtataoeo.  The  ♦dua.  «>f 

!><ai  Quixot«*<i  fnpty,  8tWici«i«  jelmiUsWy  embodfeo  and  bfoe^-ht 
o»Uj  wa»  not,  poroap*,  in  lb®  «JtOf«nwr  onfioal.  One 

of  the  venr  bo«t  of  u(e*g  mock  amj  which  h««  no  stria  1 1 

tvxtkm  « cotnie  hinnoiir,  k the  of  U>«  Teton  Sow  <>f 

Rokebr  by  tbo  Pristi*  «i  mduoocHf  Kaipb  Rokeby,  who  'for 
the  jAt'e  take  apeafetitly)  bestowed  thb  rotrachible  animal  on 
the  cuDYeniof  Ricthmood,  *e«o#  to  ha?*  ilourished  in  tho  tin>o<if 
Henry  VTJU,  which,  »ince  we  know  not  the  date  of  Prinr  Ttnii>- 
huld'«  Warderubip.  hi  which  tlie  pom  rehrm  u>,  may  indirato 
lliat  of  the  cootpositiun  itootf  Mmwm,  the  Mortham  of  the  text, 
b mentioned  ait  hdsir  thia  pteoe  of  rmidenoe ; 

accofdinofty,  Loiand  ooticea,  ttet  *'  Mr.  Rokcby  bath  a pkoe  call- 
ed Mortham.  a UtU*  bibOtiib  Orwntey'hridm,  almoat  oa  lb*  moutli 
of  Grenujy.**  That  no  mfbrmatbo  may  be  lackinf  which  if  in 
my  power  to  supply.  I Imi'p  to  potiM,  that  the  Mtftnw  Bokt  liy 
ol  toe  romaDce,  who  »o  chiAribiMy nsweabed  thciHiwsIbrehe  bad 
dlscombtcd  Fnor  Middleton  and  his  auxiliaries,  was,  aa  apiHrrus 
from  tho  fiodifroe  of  tbe  Ettkeby  ikciuly,  daughter  aatl  lioir  of 
Panby  of  Ytrorth- 

Tln*  curious  poem  wna  lir<rl  pnbiMiad  in  Mr.  WMtoker’s  Hwio- 
nr  of  Craven,  hut,  from  an  ioaccurato  manusedpt,  not  correcied 
very  happily,  tt  wm  tiarwlkmd  by  Mr.  £vanic  to  tnn  now  oditiun 
of  his  Ballads,  vviib  some  well-judied  eoniectumi  impromnents. 

I itave  boco  induced  to  ^ve  a mom  autheotie  and  hill,  thmiyli 
atill  an  imperfect,  cdliitio  of  tte  humarous  oatnpoattton,  frum 
N ine  iiimUhed  with  a cony  from  a manuicript  in  the  pasivmon 
«/ Mr.  Rokcby,  to  wbona  I nave  acknowledged  lay  obJigation«  in 
the  last  Hc<e.  R has  thfeo  or  foorstaiwms  more  that  of  .Mr. 
AVIiitakor,  and  the  lan^uafo  oemna,  where  theydi&r,  to  Iw?®  lire 
nioni  ancient  and  t^ouioe  lendings. 

The  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby  and  the.  Friars  Richmond. 

Y«  men  that  will  of  aiintnrs*  winno, 

Tliiit  Inin  within  this  hind  hath  heeno, 
tif one  I will  yon  K-ll  ; 

And  Ilf  n iK’wt  ili.’it  WU.1  sea!  stning, 

Ahul  Ih.-it  1‘vi-ryhi'  livi?d  son  h.ing, 

For  fi-ll$  folk  ilui  kIk;  wludl.® 

Rlic  was  nmrc*[  Ilian  other  tltrec, 

'J'hi*  fti'lif.st  Iwast  tliul  ere  miirht  be, 

Hit  licnil  was  ;rreal  mnl  crav  i 
She  wiis  hniil  in  llokehy  wixsi. 

There  wen;  few  thnt  (liillier  t’licil,** 

Tliatrainc  on  livo”  uway. 

Her  walk  was  emllonct!  Oreta  side ; 

There  was  no  hn'ti^l  lliut  durst  herliido, 

That  \vn«  froeV'  In^aven  to  lii-ll ; 

Nor  never  m.an  that  hud  thnt  inii!iit, 

Tlmt  ever  durst  come  in  iier  siflil, 

Her  force  it  was  so  fell. 

Ralph  of  Rokr-hv,  with  gnoil  will, 

Tlo!  Fryers  of  Kietimuoil  save  her  till.H^ 

Full  well  to  snrre’**  them  furo; 

Fryar  .Midilleton  hy  liis  inune, 

He  wii«  sent  to  felcli  her  bnme, 

Tlmt  rned  him  sinertt  fu|j  j^rc. 

With  him  tooke  he  wirhf  men  two, 

IVier  Tiale  was  one  of  time. 

That  ever  was  hum  ns  lieiinijitl 
And  well  durst  strike  with  sw  ord  and  knife. 

And  ficlit  full  manly  fiir  his  lifi-, 

Wlmi  tinm  as  mister  ware.^H 
Tliesi!  three  men  went  nt  fJiai's  will. 

This  wirked  smv  while  they  came  till, 

Liirpnn*?^  under  n tree ; 

Rusit  nmi  rusty  was  her  hsiro; 

• f*he  rai-'e  up  wi'h  n lidoii  farc.TTTr!! 

To  light  ugiunst  the  three. 

Rhe  was  so  crisely  fiir  to  meefe. 

Stic  mve  ihcearili  u|iwith  her  fecte. 

And  hark  eame  fro  the  tree; 

■\V'iien  Fryar  ^liddletnn  h>'r  s.-ioch,**** 

>Veei  ye  well  he  inii'ht  not  laugh. 

Full  earnestly  hmk't  hec. 

Those  men  of  nmitem  that  was  so  wicli»,tttl 
They  laaind  them  h.iiildlynSS  for  tO  iigbt, 

’ And  strike  nt  her  full  «nre  s 

Until  n kiln  they  carred  her  Hoc. 

NVolil  liiul  send  fhein  the  victory. 

They  wold  usk  him  noa  mare. 

• Both  tli«  M.S.  sDil  Mr,  WliitaVwV  enpy  CTi-k'iilI?  a eor- 

nipiiiiii  of  auut'.Tii,  aarontunw.  as  corrw.wd  S-v  .Mi.  K»aii».~t  no- 
foet.iil!  lo  yrottneist  preouoctMiiiti  — | Rti : VakJiic*  iliaK’t.— I Felv. 
msiiy  : .Siis.—  A oerruplioo  ofyiirii,  lo  k)l!.— *■  .Mitc,  eioaor.  — *•  MVui, — 

I I Alivr.  —j;  .\:oiig  the  «Wh>  of  rjreta.— 41  IJarn,  chit  I,  mxu  la  jrnvtnl — 

it  I'nvii.— T*r  To  — **•  Rne#— JJf  Pi«'C»  m a tiwir.  Mr 

WiiutnrS  cney  rrail*,  yrrhap*  in  eon»*<}iiiw»  n(  mtfiskitic  th-  M.S 
“ T\nli«r  m-H»  flrYBO  <i  Bear  "I  w«y.  Mf.Wtiilakcr  r»a<k  musters. — 

H LyliiX. — ^*’*’*'  A A‘i<b ciwimcijrvitcr  nr  m.sriiKT  — ■**  * (tt  f M )|ht, 

Uarr.  1'hv  ituketjy  Mil.  rv>ul»  wieowUcsr,  uu-l  Mr.  VVUiloiiLr,  auncvl^jis, 

-ilU  bvkby. 


That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amsio. 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 

Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph; 
There  AVer*  a jest  fo  make  us  laugh  I 
If  thou  canst  toil  it  in  yon  shed 
Thuu’st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed.’* 

Tho  ww  was  in  the  kiln  lioir*  down, 

Af  they  were  on  ilic  balke  aboon,* 

For*  hurting  of  their  (bet  ; 

Thi-y  weroiiu  unultod!  with  thin  sew, 

Thnt  amonr  them  won  a utalwurlh  atow, 
t 'I'liu  kiln  began  to  reck». 

I Durvl  noo  man  neigh  tier  with  his  hand. 

But  put  a riiiH-)  down  with  hia  wand. 

And  haltered  her  full  int-oU*  : 

They  liurleii  Imr  forth  ugaiiiat  her  will, 
Wildes  they  crime  into  a lull 
A little  fro  tlie  utUft-S 

And  there  she  inadn  them  such  a fray. 

If  they  should  liw  to  Doomea-day, 

Tla-y  tliurrowTI  it  ne’«r  /uryett ; 

Slie  hrnded**  upon  every  niuu,^ 

And  (an  on  them  gaping  full  viode. 

For  nothing  would  «he  loth?? 

Phe  pave  .^uch  lirndesi  t .Tt  tho  hand 
That  IVtnr  Dale  had  in  hia  hand, 
lie  might  not  hold  iiia  feat. 

She  r.httfed  tlK'iii  to  mid  fro, 

'I'lic  wight  men  wav  never  *oe  woe, 

'I'hiiir  measure  was  not  so  nieete. 

Phe  fxnmd  her  Imldljr  to  nhido ; 

To  I'vi)T  Dale  she  ruine  aside, 

Wiih  many  a iiiiteuus  yell ; 

Slio  gQ|v;d  KOC  wido  and  cried  aoo  hee. 

The  Fryar  scid,  " I conjure  tliec,§S 
Tlmu  art  a fiend  of  hell. 

“ TImiu  art  come  hither  for  some  traine,* 

I conjure  thee  to  go  ngaino 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rlwell.” 

Ho  sayneil*!!!  him  iviili  nrosso  and  creeds. 
Took  forth  a luNik,  iMtgan  tu  roade 
In  St  John  bis  gcMpeil. 

The  Bcw  she  would  not  hear*. 

But  nidely  nislied  nt  the  Frear," 

That  lilinkcHl  nil  his  Idee 
And  when  slie  would  have  taken  her  bold, 
Tho  Fryar  leapwl  as  Jesus  wold. 

And  Is  alcd  nimAft  with  a tree. 

She  was  as  brimlU  as  any  beat*. 

For  all  their  mi'cle  to  labour  ther*,{46 
To  them  it  WAS  no  liooto ; 

Upon  trees  and  (iubIkm  iliat  by  her  otood, 

Hbe  rangt'tl  ns  she  was  wxxx),'HD 
And  rave  them  up  by  ruote. 

He  sayd,  “ Alas,  that  I wna  Frear  f 
And  I shall  lie  rugfcd^T^U  in  sunder  here. 
Hard  is  my  desunio  I 
Wist****  my  brethren  in  this  hours. 

That  I was  sett  in  such  a stuute.ttrt 
Tlmy  would  proy  for  mo.” 

Thu  wicked  beast  that  wrought  this  woe, 
Timkft  that  raiKi  from  the  othertwo. 

And  Uieti  ihoy  fladd  all  three  ; 

Th<*y  tlc<ld  away  by  Watling-stnaat, 

They  had  no  succour  but  tboir  feet. 

It  was  the  mote  pity. 

Tho  foild  it  was  both  lost  and  wonne  ;IIII 
TIm'  sow  went  hame,  and  that  Aill  soooe, 

To  Morton  on  tlm  Greene ; 

Wlien  R.alpli  of  Rokeby  saw  the  rape.iSiS 
He  wist  ' tliat  tlHiro  had  been  debiHe, 
Whereat  tlie  sew  luid  bcene. 

He  bod  them  stand  out  of  her  way. 

For  she  had  had  a sudden  fray. — 

“ I saw  never  so  kcimc ; 

Some  new  things  shall  we  bear* 

Of  her  and  Middleton  tho  Frear, 

Some  battcll  hath  there  beene.” 

Rut  all  that  served  him  for  nought. 

Had  they  not  lie)  ter  succour  sought. 

They  wore  smed  Uierefore  loo. 

Then  Misln-ss  Rokeby  come  anon. 

Anil  for  her  limuglit  slioo  nioalu  full  iOOOO. 

The  sew  came  Iwr  unto. 


*l»n  fS«  b«im  nl/ovB.— 1 To  provcoL— J As«nlMil.-rf  SjJ? 
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TJm’  *t  ^'Vnu  lo  liHfnM  *U  ihr»r  Jaboiu  U>  otiluo  lln®'  iPl*"** 

of  iiu  uiK  tu  Mr.Mr'hiuki'C  resda, 

**  Sh«  WHS  Islin  s*  sny  boar, 

Arsl  gnw  n gr'uly  liiilcoiunwr, 

To  them  it  was  not  boot”  ^ ■[  tM 

Bo'ulis  Oil!  aunt  of  cunnosiun  between  Ois  1*J<  II"*  •’ll M# 
,e*9»s(  Itae  a vrry  moitrni  soiimJ,  «i»(  U,e  reo/liiif  w ™ **2^7— pallgi. 
she  dight  Atur»ti«n  in  Ok'  lest,  i‘  much  lieper.-rf  ■ I M“'J”  _ m in> 
— •••*  Ki.es-.— ttft  fomtKii.periU'itt  fight.— ;j*i  *»J»- 

Mkl  iJiii  fr4ki:m(nt  g(  a are  noi  to  Mf* 

'niero(>e  tbeuitbe  iOir'ioecluHid  Ko«v. 
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X. 

MtQida  srafled ! “ Cold  hope,”  said  she, 

"From  Harpool’s  love  of  minstrelsy ! 

Bat,  for  this  harper,  may  wc  dare, 

Redmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fare  I”— 

—"0,  ask  me  not ! — At  minsirel-string 
My  hwt  from  infancy  would  spring ; 

She  nie  her  rmeate  apon  the  fluwnr, 
*•*«•** 

fHtatut  vaide  dejlendv$.\ 
vri«j  Fry»r  MiAlJeton  cjuni?  Immo, 

Hit  brethren  wu  (Vill  ilkune,^ 

And  thanked  God  of  hii  lile ; 

Retotd  them  all  unto  tho  end. 

How  he  had  fouKhlen  w ith  a fiend. 

And  lived  throiMth  inicklo  etrilb. 

Ve  faro  hor  battell  half  a day. 

And  •hhenl  waa  fain  to  fly  away 
For  Mtvioe  of  0*1/  life  ;i 
And  Pater  Daio  would  never  blinn,n 
But  U fait  Aa  he  could  ryn.H 
Till  bo  eamo  to  hia  wilb." 

The  warden  taid,  **  I am  full  of  woe. 

That  ever  ye  ahoold  Iw  torment  ao, 

Bat  wee  with  you  had  liccne  I 
Had  woe  been  tliero  your  brethren  all. 

Wee  ihould  have  mm<d  tlic  warle**  fall. 

That  wrought  you  all  thii  teyno."*t 
Fryar  Middleton  aaid  aoon,  “ Nay, 
hi  faith  you  would  have  fled  away. 

When  miatertl  tiad  l>oci> ; 

You  will  all  B[>nake  wordu  at  hamc, 

A nan  would  diriAf^  you  cveo’  ilk  aae, 

And  if  it  be  aa  I wi  iiie.” 

He  look't  an  (rieely  nil  that  niijhl, 

The  warden  raid,  '*  Yon  man  wilt  fight 
If  you  aay  ought  hut  gu<Ml  ; 

Yon  fpteatti  hath  gnc\t'd  him  so  aare, 

HoU  your  tongue*  and  ajieake  noo  marc. 

He  looka  ua  ho  were  woo«le.’' 

The  warden  wrurtHlITtT  on  the  mome. 

Two  buldeat  moi>  that  ever  wereboroe, 

I weinc,  or  ever  ali&ll  Ixi ; 

TV  one  wa*  Oihliert  Griffin’s  wm, 

Fan  tnkkic  wonhin  has  he  wonne, 

Both  by  land  and  aca. 

The  other  was  a baatoni  son  of  Spain, 

Many  a Sanuio  linth  he  ahiin. 

Hb  dint***  hath  gart  tlntin  dio. 

These  tvvo  men  the  battle  undertooke, 
iiakiet  tile  sew,  os  says  Uie  booko. 

And  at  aled  K-rurity. 

That  they  shoutd  boldly  hide  and  fight. 

And  ikomfit  her  in  maine  and  might. 

Or  thervibrn  ahonid  thoy  die- 
The  warden  aonied  to  them  neainc. 

And  aaid,  •'  In  feild  if  ye  bo  slain, 

This  romlition  make  I : 

"We  thall  fiir  you  pray,  sing,  and  roiul 
To  doonimday  with  hiiarty  speedo, 

,Wiih  all  our  proginy.” 

Then  tho  lettcra  well  waa  made, 

Bands  bound  with  aeales  briide.ftt 
Aa  (iecdc)  of  armoa  should  be. 

men  ofarmes  that  w-ecro  so  vright, 
w^armour  and  with  brandea  bright, 

They  went  this  »ew  to  aee  j 
w made  on  them  alike  a renl.tt! 

Twit  for  her  they  were  aare  afer'd. 

And  almost  tamnd  to  floe. 

^ came  rovetnr  them  egniw ; 

"bet  saw  the  bnatard  son  of  Spaioe, 

HcltridfvIH^  out  his  l»mnd  ; 

«ll  iMtMualy  at  Iwr  ho  airnko, 

For  all  the  fonre  tlmi  hi?  co’ibl  make, 
gat  twonl  out  of  hand  : 

And  rave  in  aiintl-r  half  liit  anieldc. 

Am  bam  him  hack  want  in  tho  fi-ildc, 

He  misht  not  iier  gniiistand. 

Jhe  wonld  have  riven  hia  iirtvirh  ccam, 

Bel  Githert  with  his  sword  of  werre, 

Hb  stnike  at  her  full  Btmng. 

^her  shoulder  till  she  held  the  awerd  ; 
rood  Gilbert  aore  afer’d. 

When  tlio  blade  brake  in  throng. 'TO 

5l***  .banils  he  bath  her  tone, 

•uuke  him  by  tls>  slmiilder  banu.liirH 
And  held  her  hold  full  fit.si. 
w strsw  so  stiffly  in  that  stower,**'* 

*Kj'^*hn>uch  all  liis  rich  armour 
, rhe  blood  came  at  tho  lust. 

IV ihaoM Itlffthtf — ^ F.seh  one.— j Sin<'i?  ihm,  sfirr  Uiri. — 
■'*  'A’uV.J**  “t  Winunj  Mr.W|ulftkcfV-4»v  — ' f’i'a**.  II  Ituii. 
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Nor  can  I hear  its  simplest  strain, 

But  it  brinR.s  Erin’.t  dream  a^ain, 

When  placed  bv  Owen  LysaKh’s  knee, 

(The  Filen  ofCFNenle  was  he,* 

A blind  and  boarded  man,  whose  eld 
Was  sacred  as  a prophet’s  held,) 

I’ve  seen  u ring  of  ruggetl  kerne, 

With  aspects  8tia«:o’,  wild,  and  stern, 

Enchantini  by  the  in  aster’ .s  lay, 

Linger  around  the  livelong  day, 

Tlwn  Gillv*rt  Rrieved  whs  sea  sarr. 

That  )«•  rave  utf  (>oih  IihIo  and  haire. 

The  CJimefro  Uh>  Umu ; 

AikI  with  all  liirtM'lie  fcllt'd  Inir  there, 

Awl  wiiiwi  h<T  wiirtbily  in  werre, 

And  .latui  her  him  alone. 

And  lift  Iwr  on  a horse  sea  heo, 

Into  two  iianiers  wi-tlinude  of  a tre. 

And  lo  Hiehmoiul  thoy  dkl  hay  :* 

When  tliey  s;iw  lutr  come. 

They  sttnu  merrily  To  Oeiim, 

Tfie  Fryers  on  llrnt  day.^ 

Thov  thankerl  God  an<l  St  Francis, 

As  they  bud  won  llio  Irevt  of  pria.l 
Ami  iievt  r u man  wiis  slauie  : 

Tls*rt>  dill  never  u iimn  mon;  manly 
Kni'.’ht  Alnreiiii,  nor  yell  Sir  Gui, 

Nor  L<>tii  of  Loutiiyane.§ 

If  ye  will  any  nioro  ofthii, 

In  the  Fryers  of  i<i<-iunomi.  ’lit 
In  purdiiiieiit  Kimil  uiid  fiw; ; 

And  how  Ki>ur  Mnldlelrm  that  was  SO  kendj 
At  (»ri‘(R-Hridi:e  conjured  s I bind 
In  hkeiirss  of  a swine. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  a man. 

TIuii  Frvar  Theobuld  was  warden  than. 

And  tfii,  fell  111  bi4  time  : 

And  CbfLii  tliein  ble*«  fKitli  furre  and  oeare. 

All  Ib.'it  lor  suluci!  lisi  tl,w  lo  heuru. 

And  him  Uiac  in.ido  tliu  rliiinc. 

Rahili  liokcliy  with  full  ijood  will. 

The  Fryers  of  Kichinimd  licgavolier  till, 

T'liis  ..<ew  lo  mend  liieir  fare: 

Fryiir  Midilleton  by  bis  name, 

ViMild  iiee«f<  bnnir  tin?  fnl  sew  hanie, 

Tliul  ruvd  liiiii  s.iice  full  Bant 

* Th«  Ptfea.  or  OHtmh  H-  n io,  wa®  tin*  ptMNr  barrl,  i>r,  tho 
name  literuJIy  unpttes  poet.  Each  chieftaJo  of wsthictfoo  had  mio 
or  »TM*re  m Ws  wavice.  whoae  oHiite  was  tuually  !»'o*ditary-.  Tho 
lute  inyoniouB  Mr.  Cooper  Walker  hasaarembfed  acimmivrollee- 

of  par^cular*  incoming  this  order  of  men.  in  hi.-  Hi-tonciil 
Memoiia  oftho  In'th  Bards.  There  wero  ftinentnl  bards  ofU»s.» 
eU  vat^  rank,  but  all  were  held  In  tl»n  higmwt  venwaffoa  Tin? 
I.ngliBh.  who  considered  them  as  chfef  sttreHprters  of  tfi««phft  of 
niitjonsj  indc^dence,  ww?  much  dijpemed  lo  proeedbo  tins  raft© 
**l*’*‘'l’^  *•  b esjd  to  have  done  in  Wale*.  Spomer. 
while  he  adiniti  tho  merit  of  tlicir  wild  poetry,  as  “sartKiiing  of 
. sweet  wit  and  good  mwnUon.  and  sprinkird  with  imm  pretty 
I tlow^  ofthoir  natuml  device,"  yet  riToroualy  condemns  the  w hoto 
I iipplicatioii  of  thm  poetry,  as  ahaaod  to  “ the  gracio,  of  wfeksd- 
I ne*!!  and  vice.”  The  liousvhold  niinttrol  was  sdroiitod  even  to 
I hr  feast  of  the  prince  w hom  he  scrv«?d,  and  sat  at  tin*  •mtin? 
t.tbfe.  It  wof  one  of  tho  cualoms  of  which  Bit  Richard  Sewy, 
lo  whose  charpe  Rk-htud  IT.  cmnmiUod  the  instrutddoo  of  fmtr 
Irish  moparcha  in  the  cirilitstion  of  th*‘  period,  feond  H mo-t 
dift'K^lt  to  break  iris  royal  duciphw,  Uioogh  »«  hod  also  tm*el>  udo 
to  suuitfct  them  to  othw  Eo^im  ralca,  and  partfcoholy  to  r*  con* 
r/lc  ibcm  to  wear  breeches.  '*  The  kyng,  tny  s<wit*revi|»«e  lopfs 
imirmt  was.that  in  manor,  caontonaonea.  andapparellMiclofhvnf. 
they  shulde  one  aeconUrrg  to  the  maoeruf  Eaglimda,  firr  the  kyngu 
thoii--'ht  lo  make  (hem  all  hmr  Inyghtn  * they  bad  a ffipre  hon«i 
to  lodge  m.  in  Ditvelyw,  and  ? was  cliarfed  to  abyde  styll  wuh 
tlioi.i.  aa<l  not  lo  dLUiario ; hud  so  two  or  three  dayes  i -ntTcri'd 
thrmto  do  as  they  Tyst,  and  ssrde  nothyagto  them,  hut  fnlowi-il 
ihi-lr  owne  aripetyfe* : they  wolde  atto  at  tire  table,  and  rtinki} 
cotmtenance  muhcr  good  nor  fayre.  Hian  I {hninfht  1 «hnJda 
c.vit*o  twm  to  channge  that  mnner ; they  wolde  cause  tWr  loym- 
Btr  lls,  their  Beruantes.  and  varlettes  to  sytts  with  them,  and  to 
cab’ m their  owne  dyssche,  and  to  rfrioke  of  Ihoir  ; anil 

ilwy  fbowed  me  that  tho  a«ag«  of  their  cuntre  wsa  fooa,  fie  llivy 
Bay  >1  in  all  tbvngn  (ogivpt  their  bedcM  they  trero  «od  f yvi  tl  aa 
roioetj.  f?o  the  fiwrthc  day  1 ordaynod  other  tubies  to  b»  ruiu'toil 
in  the  hall,  after  the  usage  of  Enrisndo.  and  I maito  tfte«’0  four 
knvffhtcn  to  ftytUi  at  the  liyglte  table,  aito  tbore  mi  iWn  iii  at  hi'o* 
th<  r bordc.  and  their  lemauntes  and  varicttes  »t  lUHdhtr  hyiu  rh 
tlM':ii,  wherof  by  icmyniR?  they  were  dSspbtsod.  and  Uditdd  < .ich 
otlvr.and  wolde  not  pate,  and  BAt’de,  how  t wn)de  lake  fro  fbem 
thf  ir  good  usage, wherein  they  hadhecn  nortshed.  Thee  1 lui.'-wprp.d 
thciu,  tmyling,  to  oireacc  them,  that  h W'aa  troft  hoanemMo  for 
their  OBtotCB  ro  do  as  Urey  dyde  before,  sndtiml  they  muirt  leiivi? 
it.  and  use  tho  custom  of  EniHaiide,  and  that  it  was  Ute  kptgo’s 
ldf  >*iire  rhi;y  *h)ihle  so  do,  ami  how  be  was  cteged  to  order 
ilu'ni.  When  they  Irerdo  that,  they  suffered  it,  hyeaua#  ihef  li-ul 
piiite  thcmAolfo  under  tho  obeyaance  of  the  Kyiure  of  Enijlaml, 

I and  rwirceocred  in  the  same  as  long  as  I wim  ttaift  t yet. 
Urey  had  mw  use  which  t know  wti*  well  ttaod  in  thdr  c.umn’,  iind 
that  wjiw,  they' dydo  woe  t».»t  brcchcs  ; 1 cmtsed  btuchesoflytieu 

* UU‘,  bi«tcn.— t ’The  .VIS.  rrivtB,  mS»**lwn!_r,  nv}/  <I«t  — t Price.— 4 TTie 
fostor  of  Sir  Oawviin,  m the  rt>n»i«ic«  ul'  Aniiur  and  Merlin.  The  M&  it 

t!:a*  vurTfsJitnl,— . 

Mor  * loth  of  r^Hilh  Ryme. 

} Well  teowei.  «i  pwh  ipr  kJwl,  d^xsed. 
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Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee, 

To  love,  to  CTicf,  to  ccstacy,* 

And  feel  eacii  varied  change  of  soul 
Obedient  lO  the  bard's  control.— 

Ah,  Clandeboy ! thy  friendly  floor 
S)ieve*t)onard’B  oak  shall  ligltt  no  more  it 
Nor  Owen’s  harp,  beside  the  blaze, 

Tdl  maiden’s  love,  or  hern's  praise  1 
The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth, 

Centre  of  hospitable^  mirth  : 

All  undifllingulsh’d  in  the  glade, 

My  sires’  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid, 

Their  vassals  wander  w-itle  and  far, 

Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war, 

And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy  I' 

He  spoke,  and  proudly  turn’d  aside, 

The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XI. 

Matilda’s  dark  and  soften’d  eye 
Was  glistening  ere  O’ Neale’s  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid,— 

“ It  is  the  will  of  heaven,”  she  said. 

“And  think'st  thou,  Redmond.  I can  part 
From  this  lov’d  home  with  lightsome  heart. 
Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whaie’er 
Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear  7 
For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 
Were  all  Matilda’s  pleasures  foand. 

That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace, 

Full  soon  may  be  a stranger’s  place  \t 
This  hall,  in  which  a child  I play  d, 

riothc  to  bo  maite  for  them.  Whyle  I ''  I'* '''*1^’ 

th«m  to  teaue  iti.uiy  niitti  tiijiietN.  'i?  "■(.>11  in  chMltme  as  in  oiher 

causes.  ailo  I hiul  at  Ismt 

gowoe-i  of  8.jlkt<,  fumd  with  luyticui'ro  (md  «ray  ; tot  below  Micxe 
kii>T«  .<(  ilioiislii  themselfc  well  apjiareiled  whan  they  had  on  it 
rnuuioll  'I'hey  rwb  alwaye.i  witfioui  anJ  stytt^.  fmd 

with  cn;at  pnyfto  I uiatte  tiietn  to  ride  aflef  out  wauje.  Loan 
BaBKKRiS’ Kn-is^nrl,  Lond.  1819, 4to,  vol.  ti.  p.  «Jl 
'I’he  mfluciHJo  of  lhei>;  inmlji  tipoft  their  iiarron#,  and  fin'ir  ail* 
Tnitioti  utl«  to  infcrtlri:  in  matters  of  U»e  weightiest  <?oncnro,  may 
Iw  also  jiToved  fmin  the  lR>liaviour  ol  one  % at  un  inte 
view  la-twecn  Thomii.-  Firm-raid,  son  of  the  fjswl  of  KiWare,  lhe» 
alMiut  lo  rwioancf  Uic  Fuirluli  ulkgiaiwo,  amt  Ote  Lord  Cten«al- 
ior  Cr'iiTH't,  who  made  a !oi«{  ami  ifimdly  oramm  totteswmte  tain 
from  tiw  uurpo^e.  T)>e  yomur  lord  had  eiyme  to  tlni  oooncil 
‘‘  armed  and  weiuiom-d,”  oud  attimded  by  »eiw  smm;  horjieiiH'n 
in  their  shirt-s  -if  iiiail ; and  we  un>  ,aa«ari>d  that  cteoe«lfer, 
liavinR  Bet  forth  his  oration  ’*  with  •>m;h  a lamrMtable  aetma  u« 
hisrheekoB  were  nil  lK•lllhlH*r(^d  with  OntiH,  the  horseiaim,  namehe, 
i*uch  undenFiiMKl  not  Khl'Ii^U*  ti#  iliniiiv  tiij’  loru*^ 

chancellor  meant  with  nil  this  Umy  mrciimslance  ; ot  Ukiw 
repotting  thil  he  w as  i reafhimr  am-mifm,  ot}«i«  mm  ihnt  IwsUeHl 
mnkinfc  of  somn  iHirnieall  pootry  in  tlic lyaj'M; of  the  Lord  1 lioioiia. 
And  Uias  a*  every  Miol  niait  his  loolinh  Wl  at  the  wise  chaiimdlof 
hin  cliHOoiiniei  who  in  olti’Cl  luu!  clw?  hut  ufop  j>ri*u«uR 

BtonoJi  bc»roro  huR*i  nnu  BnnJ  do.  NctlUt,  *iLti  }*bh  ritiiniour,  fina  n 
ruUen  ulipiwto  inforf  a whuli?  Ihjckc.  wan  nhuHinsnflnHN  vcwoh, 
na  IhoiiRli  Ilia  Umiw  had  nm  mi  pattens,  to  tmmnHmdat am  the 

Lord  Thomas,  investing  him  with  the  title  of  Silken  1 fioinas, 
liicause  hi*  laiwemeii!*  jack*  worn  RorR(*<mi<ly  linUtoidi'riil  wilii 
adku  5 and  in  tiw  end  lie  told  him  HiBr  lie  lingered  there  punr  lon*r  $ 
whereat  the  t.ord  Thoma-i  iK-uiR  a'U''k*'n*d.  H«uhn.shed  ek- 
we.,*ei  it.  hid  defiance  to  tim  ehnncdlor..  throw  down  eohtemi.t- 
iioiwly  tho  sword  of  oTi  io,  whu  h,  to  I»«  lather’s  alM'iU«i,  lie  held 
as  deputy,  and  nisliwi  in  «pvH  nwum.clion. 

• fMrf,— — ' — •’tosynipathy."}  . , , , 

t tllamielHjy  i»  a dwlricl  of  trUiot.fornjp.rly  p<wsep*ed  hy  fho 
sent  of  llm  0’,\eak*s,  and  SUwe  Dmuird  a itwaanuc  immnUin 
in  iho  narno  |>ruviiu‘^*»  Tht*  clan  njitU'd  afer  iyfo*u»»  j^n^nt 
rebellion,  and  flieit  idaces  of  alioih'  laai  des-diile.  1 he  ancient 
Irish,  wilil  and  unenlUvated  m other  renpoetsi.  did  m»r^yw*W  even 
j}  the.ir  desccnditiiis  in  nmc'iwnc  tlu:  most  fren  aw  *-xteTi.I-»(l 
rmspitalily;  nod  douhllc-si  the  hards  monmi-d  the  ibYity  of  the 
.'iiariKion  of  their  ehir  k in  striiins  similar  |(>  the  verse*  of  the  Mre 
.i«h  Llv  wnrr.h  Hen  on  asimilar  occasion,  which  an;  nJree.tiiJ!i,  even 
hrouRb  tJia  discuurasiriK  medium  of  a Uteial  translation  : 

•'  Filont-broathincr  BOlr,  lone  wilt  ilwu  Is?  he.-ud ! 

There  w scurccly  another  deserving  iirnisu, 

Since  ITricn  U no  more. 

r Many  a dog  that  scented  well  the  Wvy,  and  acriul  hawk, 
Have  been  trained  on  lld^  floor 
Uefore  Erlleon  became  |K)lliit«l  * . 

This  hearth,  nil.  will  it  not  ha  liovered  with  nettle*! 

Whilst  its  defender  lived, 

More  congenial  to  it  was  the  fool  of  the  needy  nctitioncr. 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  he  coveted  with  green  aod  t 
In  the  lifetime  of  Ownin  and  Eliihin. 

Its  ample  culdron  boikd  the  prey  taken  from  tlio  foe. 

This  heartli,  will  it  not  l»e  covciv'  l with  toad-stools  r 
Around  the  viand  it  prepau'd,  more  chcenng  was 
Tho  rlnUc*rinR  sworn  of  tlio  fi»'rf:o  dautmif.iii  wamor, 

• Ht'llaVifd.  iSO^  *110,  tol. 


Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid, 

The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 

Or,  pass’d  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 

It  ne’er  may  shelter  Rokeby’a  line. 

Yet  is  this  consolation  given, 

My  Edmond,— ’lis  the  will  of  heaven." 

Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase, 

Were  kindly  as  in  early  days; 

For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 

In  sorrow’s  sympathetic  hour. 

Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his  voice, 

But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 
To  share  that  melancholy  hour, 

Than,  arm’d  with  all  a chieftain’s  pow^,§ 

In  full  possession  to  enjoy 
Slievc-Donord  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

. XII. 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid’s  ashen  check ; 

Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak.— 

” Happy  in  friendship’s  ready  aid. 

Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid  1 
And  ^keby’s  Maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeuy’s  hall  with  moody  heart. 

This  night,  at  least,  for  Rokebjrs  fame, 

The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame, 

And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire, 

Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire, 

While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze, II 
Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 

Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed. 

Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need.— 

Tbi*  hearth,  will  it  notbaorer^wn  with  «pwailifl*l»toW*l 
Till  now.  ?o«  of  burning  wood  hi y on  it, 

Accuntomcd  to  pmimre  tho  gift*  of  Reged  I 

Tlii*  hearth,  will  it  not  Ik*  covered  with  thorw ! 

Mom  congenial  on  it  would  baix;  been  thu  nuiedgroop 
Of  Owaiirs  social  friend*  united  in  bannooy. 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  corored  over  with  ants  I 
More  adapted  lo  it  would  have  been  the  btigbl  torcaei 
And  b&rmlesi  fcstiviiicB  1 

Tlii*  hearth,  will  it  not  he  covered  with  dock-leami 
More  conguuiai  on  its  floor  would  have  been 
The  mead,  and  the  talking  of  wine-ehocrod  w^or*. 

Thii  hearth,  will  it  not  be  turned  up  by  the  swine i 
Mora  congenial  to  it  would  have  be»*n  the  clamour  of  nw. 
And  Uio  circling  horn*  of  the  Inuimiet.” 

Heroic  Eleeien  of  Uyxoarc  Ha,  tv  OWW 
Loud.  17W,  Svo.  p.  41. 

" The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  ihia  night. 

Without  fire,  without  bed—  , 

I must  weep  awliilc,  and  then  be  nlcnt  t 
The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  Ihi*  night, 

Without  fire,  without  candle—  i 

Except  G«l  doth,  who  will  endue  me  wilnpftuenooi 

Tlic  liaH  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  ni^ 

Without  fire,  without  being  lighted- 
Be  thou  encircled  with  apreading  silence  1 
The  hall  of  Cynddylan,  glooniy  aeemt  its  rtW 
Since  the  sweet  *niile  of  huraaniiy  w no  mor^ 

Wo  to  him  Uial  sow  it.  if  ho  noglcctj  to  do  good  i 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan,  art  thou  not  bereA  of  thy  app*«*** 
Thy  shield  is  in  tlic  gmve  ; 

W'bilst  lie  lived  there  was  no  broken  roof  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  it  without  love  this  night. 

Since  he  that  owned  it  is  no  iiior^  , -el 

Ah.  death : it  will  be  but  a short  time  he  wiU  »aw 

Tho  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  not  ea«y  this  night. 

On  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Wy«>"Tth.  . 

Without  its  lord,  wiiliout  coniiiany, without  u»  cueu»* 

The  hall  of  Cyndilylnn  is  gloomy  this  night. 

Without  fire,  williout  songs— 

Tears  afihcl  Ihe  cheeks  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  if  gloomy  thb  night. 

Without  lire,  without  family— 

My  overflowing  tears  gush  out ! 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  pierce*  mo  to  see  it, 

Williout  a covering,  wilhoul  fire— 

My  general  dead,  and  I alive  myself  I 

The  liall  of  Cynddylan  is  ihn  seat  of  chill  grief  w 
After  the  rcsiKCt  1 e*;K?rknced ; K—datliertl 

Without  the  men,  williout  tlw  women,  wbo 

Tho  hall  of  Crnildylan  is  sUent  this  night. 

Afior  losing  its  mMtor-p  u n i 
The  great  mercaul  God,  what  shall  I do ' 

J [MS.-**  That  hearth,  my  fatlwr’s  bonou^ ^“** 

Pull  soon  m|rtf  see  a stranger's  Wce-  i 
[MS. ’’Tanisl’s  power.”! 


I 


IMS.—"  Find  for  the  needy  roorn  and  ^ 

ijid  Uiis  poor  wanderer  by  tho  b"*®*  ' 
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Meantime,  kind  WycliflTe,  will  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  ?— Nay,  no  reply—* 

And  look  not  sad  !— 1 suess  thy  thought. 

Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought; 

And  poor  MatHda,  landless  now, 

Has  not  a garland  for  ihy  brow. 

True,  I must  leave  sweet  Rokeby  s glades. 

Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 

But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a short  prison- walk  allow, 

WTiore  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will. 

On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay.  + 

The  mournful  youth,  a space  aside, 

To  tune  Matilda’s  harp  applied; 

And  then  a low  sad  descant  rung. 

As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XIII. 

THE  CYPRESS  WBEATH.§ 

0,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 

Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light, . 

The  varnisn’d  holly’s  all  too  bright. 

The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine  , 

May  shade  a brow  less  sad  than  mine ; 

But,  Lady^  weave  no  wreath  for  me. 

Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine; 

The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 

To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ; 

The  myrtle  bow  bids  lovers  live. 

But  that  Matilda  will  not  give ; 

Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress- tree ! 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear; 

Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue  . 

With  heath  and  harebell  dipp’d  m dew ; 

On  favour’d  Erin’s  crest  be  seert 
The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green— 

But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  mmds  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel’s  hair : 

And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves, 

With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves, 

Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell; 

But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell. 

Then,  Lady,  twine  a wreath  for  me, 

And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

* IMS. “ what  think’tt  thou 

Of  yonder  ham  I— Nnri<*l‘’nr  thjr  brow.  1 , 

♦ Mtrwood  chaio  i*  the.  old  |turk  extending  n^ng  Uw  nurham 

»We  of  the  Tec*.  aUar.lied  to  Barnard  Castle.  Toller  Hill  W nn 
eminence  on  tho  Yorkshire  side  of  tho  river,  commanding  a su- 
peib  view  of  tlm  ruina.  . 

• IMti.— “ W'hcro  roue  and  lily  l will  twino 

In  guerdon  of  a »ong  of  thine.”!  . 

S (Mr.  Scott  has  imparted  a delicacy,  (wo  mean  in  the  colour- 
ing, of  the  design  we  cannot  approve.)  a sweetness  and  a nwdun* 
choly  smile  to  this  parting  picturo.tliat  really  cncliant  us.  Poor  >v  il- 
fnd  M sadly  ducomfiiwlliy  tlie  last  instance  of  encouragement  to 
Redmond : and  Mat  Ida  endeovours  to  clicer  him  hy  r^iestinc. 
in  the  prettiest,  and  yet  in  tho  most  touching  manner.  K'"*' ''  yc- 
lift,’  to  try  his  minstrelsy.  Wo  will  Iwre  just  ask  Mr.  Scott, 
whether  this  would  not  bit  actnal,  infernal,  and  intolerable  torloro 
to  a man  who  laid  any  soul  7 W'hy,  Uien.  make  hi*  heroine  even 
the  an  willing  cause  of  surh  misery?  Matilda  had  talkeil  ot 
twiniac  a wreath  for  her  poet  of  holly  rrecn  and  lily  gay.  aisl  ho 
stags,  broken-lwarte^  ' TTie  Cyiircss  Wreath.'  We  bave,  bow- 
ever,  inseruid  this  os  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Scott's  sungs.  — 
Mcnthly  Review.  T 

I IMS.—"  1 would  not  wish  thee  | j dogreo 
go  lost  to  hope  as  falls  to  me  t 

I if  th^  werr^*’  i 

The  land  we'd  traverse,  side  hy  ■idc. 

On  prancing  steeds,  fiko  minstrels  oW, 

fiw.  I of  barons  bold."! 

Tnat  sotighi  tire ) . 

7 Drummond  of  Hawthomden  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a poet  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Ho  died  in  1649. 

" MacCurtin,  her^itary  Ollamh  of  North  Munster,  and  Filea 
to  Donough.  ^rl  of  Thomond,  and  P.-esident  of  Munster.  This 
nobleman  was  amongst  tliose  who  were  prarailed  upon  to  join 

VoL.  1.— 3 P 


Yea  1 twine  for  me  the  cypress  bough ; 

But,  O Matilda,  twine  not  now  ! 

Stay  till  a few  brief  months  are  past. 

And  I have  look’d  and  loved  my  last! 

When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  panziLS,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 

Then,  Lady^  weave  a wreath  for  me. 

And  weave  it  of  the  cypress- tree. 

XIV.^ 

O’Ncale  observed  the  starting  tear, 

And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome  cheer— 

“No,  noble  Wilfrid  ! ere  the  day 
Wli«*n  mourns  the  land  tliy  silent  lay. 

Shall  many  a wreath  be  freely  wove 
By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

I would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 
Had  doom’d  thee  to  a captive’s  state. 

Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honour’s  law,. 

W'lio  wears  a sword  he  must  not  draw  ; 

But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 
The  land  together  would  we  ride, 

On  prancing  sieeds,  like  harpers  old, 

Bound  for  iIkj  halls  of  barons  bold, II 
F.ach  lover  of  the  lyre  we’d  seek. 

From  Michael’s  Mount  to  Skiddaw’s  Peak, 

Survey  wild  Albin’s  mountain  strand, 

And  roam  green  Erin’s  lovely  land, 

Wliile  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  move. 

With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love. 

And  I.  iny  mate,  in  rougher  strain, 

W'ould  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain. 

Old  England’s  bards  were  vanquish’d  then, 

And  Scotland’s  vaunted  Hawthomden, IT 
And,  silenced  on  lerninn  shore, 

M’Curiin’sharp  should  charm  no  morel’  ♦* 

In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid’s  wo-worn  check  a smile. 

XV. 

“ But,”  said  Matilda,  “ere  thy  name, 

Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame. 

Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 
Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall  1 
Bia  all  the  household,  too,  attend. 

Each  in  his  rank  an  humble  friend ; 

1 know  their  faithful  hearts  will  gneve. 

When  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leaver 
So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 
To  mitigate  their  parting  wo.” 

The  harper  came  ;-^in  youth’s  first  prime 
Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  was  fashion’d,  to  express 
The  ancient  English  minstrel’s  dress, +t 
A seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green, 

Willi  gorget  closetl  of  silver  sheen ; 

Elizabeth’s  force*.  Soon  as  il  was  known  that  ho  had  basely 
abanilonedtlre  interests  of  his  country.  MacCurtin  presenUHl  an 
nciiilalory  isjctn  lo  .MacCarlhy,  chief  of  South  Munster,  and  or 
the  Euginian  lino.  who.  with  O'Neil,  O’Donnel.  Lacy,  and  others, 
wer»  ilc«.‘ply  engaged  in  pmtecting  their  violaleil  country,  fn  this 
twx'm  he  ilwoll*  with  rapture  on  tho  courage  and  patriotisni  of 
SlacCarthy  : but  tho  verse  that  slKiuhl  (according  to  an  estab- 
lishiHl  law  of  tlio  oitler  of  the  bonk)  bo  introduced  in  t^  praise  of 
O’Brien,  he  turns  into  severe  satire  ‘ How  am  F amirted  ways 
he)  that  thodisscendantoflhe  great  Brion  Boiroinh  cannot  furnish 
me  with  a theme  worthy  IIm>  Ininour  and  glory  of  hi*  exalted  race  I’ 
I.onl  Tliomoiid.  hearing  this,  vowerl  venceatice  on  the  sjaritcd 
bard,  who  fleil  for  refuge  to  llie  county  of  Cork.  One  day  ohevr- 
ving  the  exn*i»eratcd  nrilileman  ofwl  lus  equipago  at  a small  dis- 
tance, he  thou^it  it  was  in  vain  to  fly,  and  prelcndod  to  he  sud- 
denly seizwl  with  the  pang*  of death  ; directing  his  wife  to  lament 
over  him.  and  teH  hi*  lonlship,  tliat  tire  sight  of  him.  by  iwahen- 
ing  the  sense  of  hi*  ingratilud«>,  had  so  much  affected  him  that 
he  couhl  not  supimrt  it ; and  desired  her  at  the  same  time  to  tell 
hi*  lordship,  lliat  he  entreniwl,  a*  a dying  rcmiesl.  his  forgiveness. 
8(M>n  a*  I/ord  Thomond  arrived,  tire  feigned  tale  wo*  relale<l  to 
him.  That  notileman  was  movetl  to  compassion,  and  not  only 
declared  that  ho  most  heartily  forgave  him.  hot.  oireninf  his 
purse,  presented  the  lair  mourner  with  some  piecres  to  inter  him. 
Thi*  instance  of  Ui«  lordship’s  pity  and  generosity  gave  Morage 
to  the  tremblingliard  ; who.  suddenly  springing  up.  recited  an  ex- 
tem|)oraneous  ode  in  praise  of  Donoturh,  and.  re-entering  into  his 
service,  became  once  more  hU  favourite."— Wauusk’s  Memoire 
(if  the  Irish  Bards.  Lotid.  17W.  4to.  P- IH. 

♦*  Among  the  entertainment*  presenter!  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenil- 
worth Castle,  was  tho  introrluction  of  a person  designed  to  repre- 
sent a travelling  minstrel,  wire  entertained  her  with  a solemn 
story  out  of  tho  Act*  of  King  Arthur.  Of  thi*  person’s  dross  and 
appearance  Mr.  Laneham  has  gi''on  us  a very  accurate  account , 
transferred  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preliminary  Dissertation  oa 
Minstrels,  prefixed  to  his  Reliques  ctf  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  u 
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His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung, 

And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 

It  Becrn’d  some  masker’s  quaint  array, 

For  revel  or  for  holyday. 

XVI. 

He  made  obeisance  with  a free 
Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 

Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please, 

Seem'd  to  affect  a playful  ease  { 

His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind, 

That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 

Yet  harsh  it  seem’d  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 

His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 

That  spying  ail,  seems  naught  to  sjiy ; 

Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
llnmark’d  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole. 

Yet  sunk  beneath  Matilda’s  look. 

Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook.* 

To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old, 

Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seem’d  this  self'invited  ^cst ; 

But  young  our  lovers, — and  me  rest, 

Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear, 

Tear-blinded  to  the  Casilo-lialft 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  pall. 

XVII. 

All  that  expression  base  was  gone. 

When  waked  the  guest  his  mmstrel  tone; 

It  Hed  at  inspiration’s  call. 

As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Saul.t 
More  noble  glance  he  cast  around. 

More  free-drawn  breath  inspired  the  sound. 

His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high, 

In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy  ! 

Alas ! too  soon  that  pride  was  o’er. 

Sunk  with  the  lav  that  bade  it  soar  ! 

His  soul  resumeo,  with  habit’s  chain. 

Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain, 

And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom, 

To  be  a common  curse  and  scorn. 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's  Maid, 

With  condescending  kindness  pray’d 
Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved. 

At  distance  heard  and  well  approved. 

XVIII. 

SONG. 

THE  HARP. 

I was  a wild  and  wayward  boy, 

My  childhood  scorn’d  each  childish  toy ; 

Retired  from  all,  resen  ed  and  coy, 

To  musing  prone, 

1 woo’d  my  solitary'  joy. 

My  harp  alone. 

My  youth,  with  bold  ,\nibition’s  mood. 

Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood. 

Where  my  poor  father’s  cottage  stood. 

To  fame  unknown  ; — 

What  should  my  soaring  views  make  good  ? 

My  harp  alone ! 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire, 

And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire  :§ 

The  baron’s  daughter  heard  my  lyre. 

And  praised  the  tone 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire? 

My  harp  alone ! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 

And  manhood’s  pride  the  vision  curst, 

And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 
Love’s  sw'nv  to  own ; 

Yet  spared  the  spell  that  lull’d  me  first. 

My  harp  alone ! 

* [MS.—”  Nor  could  kwn  Redmond's  aspect  btoolL”] 
r (A18.— ■■  Came  bliodfuld  to  the  Caslle-hkil, 

Am  if  to  benr  tier  funeral  pull  *'] 

: ("  But  the  Spirit  of  tiie  I..enl  departed  from  Saul,  and  anovil 
spirit  from  the  Lord  truiihleil  him. 

“ And  Saul  aaid  unto  Ium  (ervatiU.  Provide  me  now  a man  that 
can  play  well,  and  hrins  him  tr.  me  And  it  rnme  to  paSK,  when 
tbe  *vU  apint  from  God  waa  upon  Saul,  ihut  Davul  lo<»k  an  harp, 
and  played  with  hit  hand  : So  Saul  waa  rcfrcDht'd,  and  • aa  well 


Wo  came  with  war,  and  want  with  wo; 

And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe  ; — II 
Can  aught  atone 

My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  ? 

My  harp  alone ! 

Ambition’s  dreams  I’ve  seen  depart. 

Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 

Have  fell  of  love  the  venoni’d  uart. 

When  hope  was  flown  ; 

Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  harp  alone ! 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill, 

My  faithful  Harp.  I’ll  bear  thee  still ; 

And  w'hcn  this  hie  of  want  and  ill 
Is  wellnigh  gone. 

Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill, 

My  harp  alone ! 

XIX. 

“ A pleasing  lay !”  Matilda  said ; 

But  HarpopI  shook  his  old  gray  head. 

And  took  his  baton  and  his  torch,  ' 

To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 

Edmond  observ'ed— with  sudden  change, 

Among  the  strings  his  fingers  range. 

Until  they  waked  a bolder  gleo 
Of  military  melody ; 

Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound, 

.■\nd  look’d  with  well-feign’d  fear  around  ; — T 
“ None  to  this  noble  house  belong,” 

He  said,  ” that  would  a minstrel  wrong. 

Whose  fate  has  been,  through  good  ana  ill, 

To  love  his  Royal  Master  still  ; 

And,  with  your  lionour’d  leave,  would  fain 
Rejoice  you  with  a loyal  strain.” 

Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look. 

The  warlike  tone  again  he  look  ; 

And  IlariKJoI  sfojtp’d  and  turn’d  to  hear 
A ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 

XX. 

SONG. 

THE  CAVALIER. 

While  the  dawn  on  tbe  mountain  was  misty  and 
gray. 

My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away. 
Over  hill,  oyer  vallev,  o'er  dale,  and  o’er  down ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  fur  the 
Crown 


He  has  doff’d  the  silk  doublet  the  breast-plate  to 
bear, 

He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o’er  his  long  flowing 
hair. 

From  his  belt  to  his  stirrup  his  broadsword  hangs 
down, — 

Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant  that  fights  for  the 
Grown ! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he 

drnwfL 

Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  cauec; 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown,— 

Gou  strike  with  the  Gallant  that  strikes  for  the 
Crown ! 


Tlicy  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  tlieir  Waller,  and 
all 

The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall; 

But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London’s  , JP'V’’ 

That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  tiio 
Crown. 

There’s  Derby  and  Cavendi.sh,  dread  of  their  f^>J 
There’s  Erin’s  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland  s Mon- 
trose ! 


nnd  the  evil  «pirit  dc|)artod  from  him."— I BAMrsL,  cbtp- 
17,23.1 

i (MS.—"  Love  camo.  with  all  hi»  ardent  fire, 

Hia  frantic  dream,  his  wild  desire."] 

B (MS.-"  Ar>d  doom'd  at  once  to  undcnUK 
Each  viiri«*d  outraifo  of  the  foi*."l 
— " Aru!  UKikins-  timiiliv  amuiul.”! 


If  tM.S 


' And  kxikinit  timidly  around.”] 

''  of  proud  l.ondon  town. 


That  llu!  North  has  t>ravo  noblos  to  &ht  forUicCt®*^ 
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WoaM  you  mttch  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey, 
and  Brown, 

With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the 
Crown  7 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier  ! 

Be  his  banner  nnconqner’d.  resistless  his  spear, 

Till  in  pence  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  drown. 
In  a pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her 
Crown.* 

XXI. 

“ Alas !”  Matilda  said,  that  strain, 

Good  harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain  I 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a sound, 

When  Rokeby's  vassals  gather’d  round, 

A hundred  manly  hearts  would  bound; 

But  now.  the  stirring  verse  w'e  hear, 

Like  trump  in  dying  soldier’s  earlt 
Listlessand  sad  the  notes  we  own. 

The  power  to  answer  them  is  down. 

Tet  pot  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause, 

Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
To  human  eve  seenis  desperate. 

While  Rokeoy’s  heir  such  power  retains, 

Ix't  this  slight  ^lerdon  nay  tliy  pains:— 

And,  lend  thy  narp;  1 fuin  would  try. 

If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 

Ere  yet  I leave  my  father’s  hall. 

To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  fall.” 

XXII. 

The  harper,  with  a downcast  look, 

And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took. — 

As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steel’d  hini  in  his  treacherous  part ; 

A powerful  spri  ng.  of  force  unguess’d. 

That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppress’d, 

And  reign’d  in  many  a human  breast ; 

From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign, 

To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 

The  failing  wing,  the  bloful-shot  eye, — t 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy. 

Each  feeling  of  his  victim’s  ill 
Drown’d  in  his  owm  successful  skill. 

The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle’s  roar,S 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art, 

And  traces  on  the  pencill’d  chart 
Some  stern  invader’s  destined  way, 

Through  blood  and  min  to  his  prey; 

Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  dame, 

He  dooms,  to  raise  another’s  name, 

.\nd  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the  fame. 

What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  1 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart  7 — 

It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art.ll 

XXIII. 

But  principles  in  Exlmund’s  mind 
Were  baselessL  vngue,  and  undefined. 

Hi.<i  soul,  like  nark  wih  rudder  lost. 

On  Passion’s  changeful  tide  was  lost ; 

Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impresripn  of  the  hour; 

And,  0!  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue’s  share ! 

Yet  now  she  roused  her— for  the  pride, 

That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supplied, 

Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  mourn’d  Matilda’s  woes. 

SONG. 

THE  FABEWELL. 

The  sound  of  Rokeby’s  woods  I hear. 

They  mingle  with  the  song : 

Dark  Greta’s  voice  is  in  mine  car, 

I must  not  hear  them  long. 

,,’11“  tbo  MS.  the  laat  quatrain  of  fhi»  «onf  i*. 

11  tney  bout  that  fair  Rend  i nr  hy  trearhenr  fell, 
and  Lanhloum-  the  C’orni»h  rnn  tell. 

North  tell  of  Bmrnham  and  Afldprlnn  Down. 

tileaaM  the  hravc  ^llnnta  wIki  fought  for  the  Crown.”] 

’ IMS.— But  now  it  ainka  upon  the  ear, 

, , Like  dirje  Iwaide  a hero  "a  bier."] 

• IMS.—"  Markinr,  with  aportive  cniclty. 

The  failing  wiag,  Uie  blood  ahot  eye-”] 


From  evcTj*  loved  and  native  haunt 
The  native  heir  must  stray. 

And,  like  a ghost  whom  sunbeams  daunt, 
Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  from  the  halls  my  fathers  rear’d, 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 

A line  so  long  beloved  and  fear’d 
May  soon  obscurely  end. 

No  longer  here  31atildn’s  tone 
Shall  bid  those  echoes  sw'ell ; 

Y’’ei  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  owm 
The  cause  m which  we  fell. 

The  Ladv  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumea  the  lay  in  loftier  strain.^ 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  nnd  towers  decay. 

He  our  name  and  line  forgot, 

Lands  and  manure  pn.ss  away, — 

We  hut  share  our  Monarch’s  lot. 

If  no  more  our  annals  show 
Battles  won  and  banners  taken, 

Still  in  death,  defeat,  ami  wo, 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  ! 

Constant  still  in  danger’s  hour, 

Princes  own’d  our  faiheris  aid  ; 

Lands  and  honours,  wenlth  and  power,** 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 

Perish  wealth,  and  power,  nnd  pride! 

Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given ; 

But  let  Constancy  abide, 

Constancy’s  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda’s  lay  was  heard, 

A thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirrid. 

In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a face,  as  sweet  a tone : 

But  village  notes  could  ne’er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody ; 

And  ne’er  in  cottage-niaid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 

Claiming  respect,  yet  waving  state, 

That  marks  the  daughtt  rs  of  the  great. 

Vet  not,  perchance,  nad  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o’erihrown ; 

But  while  her  energy'  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  griefs  combined. 

Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye, 

Giving  her  form  new’  majesty, — 

To  Edmund’s  thought  Matilda  seem’d 
The  very  object  he  had  dream’d  : 

W’hen,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known. 

In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone, 

Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 
The  face,  the  air.  the  voice  divine, 

Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 
Reft  of  her  honours,  power,  nnd  state, tt 
*TilI  to  her  rightful  realm  restorctl 
By  destined  hero’s  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 

” Such  was  my  vision !”  Lklmund  thought : 

” .And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a maid,  that  fancy  ne’er 
In  fairest  vision  form’d  her  peer  7 
Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 
The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes7 
Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law',  and  faith, 

Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death  ! 

Have  I done  this 7 I ! who  have  swore, 

That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 

I would  have  traced  its  circle  broad, 

To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trode  I— 

And  now — 0 ! would  that  earth  would  rive, 

And  close  upon  me  while  alive ! — 

i (M8-— **  Tho  v«>U!nin  chk*r  whose  broken  nee, 

No  more  fan  lead  lii«  Rule’s  raee.”) 
tl  t"  Hurcly,  no  |)ocl  ban  e*ff  pnkl  a finer  tribute  to  the  power 
nf  hirart.  fhon  in  the  fon-roina  description  of  iU  effect*  on  the 
mhnl  of  this  unhappy  boy  t and  none  ha*  ever  more  justly  npp^ 
ciated  tlie  worthb-*»nf?«*  of  the  tubiimoat  fcniu*.  iinmUainod  by 
reason,  and  abandoned  by  rirlue.— Crflfcof 

II  IThiii  couplet  ii  not  in  the  M.S  J 

*•  IMS.— “ KniKb'l*'  litles.  wealth  and  power.”] 

IMS.—'*  Of  some  fair  princes*  of  rwnanco, 

The  {uerdoD  of  a boro's  lance.”] 
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Is  there  no  hopol  Is  all  then  lost?— 

Bertram’s  already  on  his  post ! , ^ , 

Even  now,  beside  the  Hall’s  arch’d  door, 

I saw  his  shadow  crpss  the  floor ! 

He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 

A little  respite  thus  we  gain  ; 

By  what  I heard  the  menials  sav, , 

Young  Wycliffe’s  troop  are  on  their  way- 
Alarm  precipitates  the  crime  ! ^ 

My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time.  — 

And  then,  in  aocents  faint  and  low, 

He  faltei^d  forth  a tale  of  wo.* 

XXVII. 

BALLAD. 

**  And  whither  would  you  lead  me  then  1” 

Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  gray ; ^ 

And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again, 

“ By  a dying  woman  to  pray.” — 

■*‘1  see,”  he  said,  “a  lovely  sight, 

A sight  bodes  little  harm, 

A lady  as  a lily  bright. 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm.  — 

* (The  MS.  luu  not  thii  cpunlcL] 

♦ (MS.— “ AimI  «»e  thy  «hrift  be  true. 

Else  »hall  the  tool,  that  i»arU  to-day 

Fling  all  its  iruilt  on  you.”]  . , . , , 

I The  tradition  from  which  tlio  hallad  U foundixl  was  suppiiwj 
.“by  a friend,  (the  late  Lonl  Wehb  Scynwiur,)  whose  account  I wll 
not  do  the  iniuilico  to  abridge,  lu  it  contains  un  admirable  lec- 
ture of  an  olu  English  hail ...... 

” Littlocolc  House  staods  in  a low  and  lonely  situation.  On 
three  sides  it  is  sumKindwl  by  a park  that  spreads  over  the  iid- 
joining  hill , on  Ur*  fourth,  by  meadows  which  wo  w/ilorad  by 
the  river  KcnneL  Close  on  one  siile  of  tlie  house  is  a thick  grtive 
oriofly  tree*,  along  the  verge  of  which  runs  one  of  the  pniiciiml 
avenues  to  it  through  ilw  iMirk.  It  is  an  irregular  building  of  great 
antiiiuity.  and  was  prolmoly  erected  alwut  the  lime  of  the  tnnni- 
tiation  or  feudal  warfare,  when  defence  came  no  lonn'r  to  bo  an 
object  in  a country  mansion.  Many  circuinstances.  however,  in 
the  interior  of  iht;  liousi\  seem  iiporoiiriato  ic  feudal  times.  'IIr' 
liall  is  very  simcious,  HookhI  with  stones,  and  lightwl  by  large 
IraoHom  windows,  that  arc  rfotlied  with  rnsemenis.  Its  walls 
are  hung  with  old  military  accoutrements,  that  have  long  lK>cn 
left  a prey  to  rusU  At  one  oral  of  the  hall  is  a range  of  coats  of 
mail  and  helmeU,  and  tliere  is  on  every  side  aUindanrc  of  old- 
fnthioned  pistols  and  guns,  muny  of  them  with  matchlocks.  Im- 
mediately Ir-Iow  the  cornice  hangs  a row  of  leathern  jerkins, 
made  in  Ibe  form  of  a shirt,  supposed  to  liavo  been  worn  ns  ar- 
mour by  the  vassals.  A largo  ouk  table,  reaching  nearly  from 
otw  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  might  have  feasted  the  whole 
nnighliourlKKNi.  and  an  nupondage  to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer 
at  other  times  for  the  old  game  of  slniffleltoard.  TIr*  rest  of  the 
furniture  is  in  o suitable  style,  particularly  an  arm-chair  of  cum- 
brous workmmislup,  constructed  of  wood,  curiously  turned,  with  a 
high  Iwck  and  tnangular  seat,  said  to  have  been  used  by  J iidgo  Top- 
Imm  III  llw  reign  of  Elizateth.  The  entrance  into  tlio  hall  is  at  one 
ond,  by  a low  door,  r<jmmunicating  witli  a passage  that  learls  from 
the  outer  dour  in  the  fruiit  of  the  house  to  a qitiulrangle*  witliin  ; at 
the  other,  it  opens  upon  a gloomy  staircase,  by  which  you  as- 
cend to  the  first  Hoor,  and.  passing  (ho  doors  of  some  la-ilclinm- 
bers,  enter  a narrow  gallery,  whicn  extends  along  the  hack  front 
of  the  house  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it.  and  looks  n|ion  an 
old  garden.  This  gallery  is  hung  with  portruiU,  chiefly  in  the 
Bpanish  dn-sses  of  thesi.xtiHjnth  century.  In  one  of  the  lx«drluini- 
b*!rs,  wliich  you  |miss  in  going  towarxls  the  gallery,  is  a liedHti-ad 
with  blue  furoiiiiro.  which  lime  has  now  made  dingy  and  thread- 
bare, and  in  the  Imltom  iif  one  of  Uic  hod  curtains  you  arc  sletwo 
n place  where  a small  oioco  has  been  cut  out  and  sewn  in  again, 
— a circumstance  wliien  serves  to  identify  tlio  scene  of  (ho  fullow- 

“ It*was  on  a dark  rainy  nieht  in  the  month  of  November,  tlut 
nn  old  midwife  sat  musing  by  her  collage  fire-side,  when  on  a 
sudden  shf<  was  startled  by  a loud  knocking  at  the  door.  On 
.opening  it  slie  found  a horseman,  who  told  her  that  her  assist- 
ance wiu  nsjuired  immediately  by  a iXTson  of  rank,  niid  that  she 
should  1)0  handsomely  rewarded  ; but  that  tliero  were  reasons  for 
keeping  the  nflair  a strict  secret,  and,  therefore,  she  niMi  submit 
■to  l»e  biiiMlIbliled,  and  to  be  conducted  in  that  r.oiHliiinn  to  tlio 
bedehamlR‘r  of  the  lady.  With  some  liesi»aiion  tlie  midwife  con- 
■aented  : the  horseman Iround  her  eyes,  and  plne^si  heron  a pillion 
behind  bim.  After  proceeding  in  silence  for  many  luih  s through 
■rough  and  dirty  lanes,  llicy  stopped,  and  the  midwife  was  led  into 
a house,  whicn.  from  the  length  of  her  walk  tlimugh  the  atmrt- 
tnents,  as  well  as  the  sounds  about  her,  she  discovered  to  lie  the 
■sent  of  wealth  nod  power.  When  the  bandage  was  removwl  from 
iher  eyes,  she  founn  herself  in  a bedcliamlier.  in  which  were  the 
'lady  on  whose  accrsint  she  had  lawn  sent  for.  and  a man  of  a 
jviuglitygind  ferocious  aspect.  The  lady  was  delivered  of  a lino 
boy.  immediately  tho  man  commanded  the  midwife  to  give  him 
the  child,  and,  caicliing  it  from  her,  be  hurried  ncroas  the  room, 
and  threw  it  on  the  back  of  (he  fire,  that  was  blazing  in  the  chim- 
ney. The  child,  however,  was  strong,  and  by  its  slruggkt  rolled 
itself  upon  the  hearth,  wlien  the  ruffian  again  seizod  it  with  fury, 
and.  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  mblwife,  and  tho  more 
piteous  entreaties  of  tite  mother,  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and 
taking  the  live  coals  upon  it,  soon  put  an  end  to  its  life.  The 
midwife,  after  spending  some  time  in  affurding  all  the  relief  in  her 
* I tlgnk  Uisn  a s cbspcl  on  oat  lUs  of  it,  bat  am  ool  quits  nrt. 


“Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  fijay, 

And  see  thou  shrive  her  free  It 
Else  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night, 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 

”Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentrals  read, 
When  thou’rt  to  convent  gone, 

And  bid  the  bell  of  Su  Benedict 
Toll  out  its  deepest  tone.” 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone, 
Blindfolded  as  he  came — 

Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 
Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  alter’d  man, 

The  village  crones  can  tell ; _ 

He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray, 
If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 


If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell’s  way, 

He’ll  beard  him  in  his  pride — 

If  he  meet  a Friar  of  orders  gray. 

He  droops  and  turns  aside-i 

power  to  tho  wretcli«l  mother,  waj  told  that  *J»  nnnt  be 
Her  tbriiicr  conductor  apjieiired,  who  again  bound  her 
coiiveyiHl  her  U-hind  him  to  lierown  hjimei  he  thw  I**9  ^ 
har.dMiinuly,  and  dcimrted.  Tlie  mulwife  wai  stroiwy 
by  the  iHuron*  of  the  preceding  night ; andibe  immediately  maw 
a di'|H Million  of  tho  (hcU  Inifore  a magittniie.  Two  eireunii^ 
cc»i  nfl<ird«.*<l  hoiH-a  of  detecting  Uie  home  in  which  to  ®w»eljit 
bei-n  committed  ; one  w.'w,  that  iImj  luidwlfc,  ihe  »at  oy,|w 
bc'litide,  had.  with  a view  to  diwrovcr  flw  place,  cut  out  • PJ*** 
of  the  IrhI  curtain,  and  sewn  it  in  again ; Ibe  other  was.  tiatij 
■hi'  had  descended  the  •toircase  sIr*  had  counted  IJw  slept. 
■uiipidiiiM  fell  upon  one  Oiirrell,  at  that  time  TO  propnetm «» 
Lililccote-nouxe,  nod  tlio  domain  around  it  The  Jjtiw 
amined,  mid  identified  by  the  midwile,  and  Darren  tw 
Salirliury  for  the  munlor.  Hy  corniiiling  hit  judge,  be  eseapw 
the  sent'. ,:ce  of  the  law;  hut  broke  hw  neck  by  a faUn^  w 
horn*  in  hunting,  in  a few  months  after.  The  place  where  w 
Iwniiened  is  Ktill  known  by  the  imxnc  of  DarreTs  <yle,  • ijw 
to  Ik-  dn>adi-d  hy  tlie  peasant  wlami  the  shades  of  evenmg  »'• 
overtaken  on  his  way.  /.i  d • 

*•  I.iulocoti-Houiie  i*  two  mile*  from  Hungenoiu.  u bcrm^ 
through  which  the  Until  roail  luuuie*.  The  fact  occunwl  m iat 
reign  of  Eliznlielh.  Alt  llie  iiiuairtnnt  circum»lanc«  I havep« 
exncily  us  they  ure  told  in  the  country:  aome  trmei  oeiyaw 
added.  oitlR*r  to  render  the  wliolo  connected,  or  to  moeaie  ms 
impression. ” . , ^ 

To  Lord  Wchh's  edition  of  this  singular  atory  tl^uwot^ 
now  add  tlie  following  account,  extracted  from  Aunreya 
^iideiice.  It  occurs  among  other  porliculait  respwurtgait  atm 

•1  >4i,  ....  Diiyrnll,  of  Littlecote,  in  Com.  ^2ti,  bariog^^ 
hit  Indy's  waiting  woman  with  child,  when  her  tra»eli 
sent  a sen-ant  with  a home  for  a midwife,  whom  he  wu  «> 

hraNlwiiikesl.  Sla;  was  brought,  and  lavd  the  woman,  out  *»w™ 

as  lla*  cJiihl  was  born,  slie  sawe  the  knight  tMO  ibo  cmjfl  • 
iniirther  n,  nnrl  hum  it  in  the  lire  in  the  c.hainto.  ^ 
done  her  husinesse,  was  extraonlinorily  rewankw  for 
ami  sent  hliiidfoldt^  nway.  This  horrid  action  did  mumn* 
her  mind,  and  she  had  a desire  to  discover  it,  but  kww  o« 
•twna.  She  considered  with  henrelf  the  lime  that  si* 
ami  how  miuiy  miles  sIr-  inighl  have  rode  at 
time,  mid  that  it  must  Ir  some  great  pertem's  hout^ksi* 
was  U fool  high  : and  «lie  ihouhi  know  the  chamber 
it.  -She  went  to  a Justice  of  Feace.  and  search  wm  ^ 

very  clwniher  found.  The  Knight  was  brought  to  hit  uy«  . 
to  1)0  sImiM.  this  judge  had  this  nol»le  house,  parko  ana  mss 
ami  (I  tliinke)  more,  for  a hribo  to  save  his  life.  . 

'■  .-!ir  John  I’opham  gavo  wntence  according  to  lawe^ou  ^ 
a gr»»ai  p«'r»on,  and  a favourite,  ho  procured  a not<  protsTj"-^ 
With  tliis  lain  of  Uvror  tho  author  has  pombinod  wme  . 
stance's  of  0 similar  legend,  which  was  cunenl  at  EdiuboifB 

ring  Ins  childhood.  ....  . ...iw,  ik*  Isne 

About  ilh!  beginning  of  tbo  cighloonlh  century,  when  ^ 
ca-sili-s  of  tlie  ScotUsb  noliles,  and  oven  the  seclurW 
those  of  iho  French  nebleeso,  which  they  P»***^;‘ 
wcr\^  Bomoiimon  the  tcenit  of  Birance  ano  ^ 

lions,  a ilivine  of  singular  sanctity  colW  uM^ 
pray  with  a person  at  the  iKiinl  of  dwth  . Thi- 
summonti:  but  wbat  followed  was  alarming:  Ht> 
seilnn  clmir,  mid  after  he  luid  been  transiiorted  to  a 
of  the  town,  tlie  liearers  insisted  niion  kst 

re<incst  was  enforced  by  n cocked  pistol,  and 
in  the  course  oftlw  discussicgi,  ho  coruecture^ 

i„  .h.  ch,i™ci>..j.o|i  fKirsif 


Miipletely  concealdl  hy  their 
sivn  Ihe  menial  slatiw  they  had  a^mnd. 


(1  windings,  the  chair  was  canto  d up  into  • brd- 

i.  ro  his  eye*  were  uncovered,  and  Iw  w-as  tntrom»« ' j,, 

om.  where  ho  found  a lady,  newly  delivered  of  an  ^ 

II*  commamled  hy  hi*  nltcndanf*  to  say  such  ^ 

xlsidc  as  wnto  fitting  for  a peiaon  not  aiponM 
orlal  disorder.  He  ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  jintdr 
?r  safe  delivery  warranted  belter  hopes.  ButJ**  j^B^jitrie- 
)mmande«l  to  obey  the  oroert  first  given,  iaiuo«d 

illocted  himself  suflicienlljr  to  acquit  h*nt»«if  " . kni  si  dVT 

1 liim.  Ho  was  then  again  burned  mlo  the  cnau  ■ 
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XXVllI.  . 

“Harper!  methinka  thy  magic  lays,” 

Matilda  said,  "can  gnblinB  raise ! 

Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern, 

Near  the  dark  porch,  a visage  stem ; 

E’en  now  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 

I see  it!— Redmond^  Wilfrid,  look  !— 

A human  form  distinct  and  clear— 

God,  for  thy  mercy !— It  draws  near  !’* 

She  saw  too  true.  Stride  after  stride, 

The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 

I’lerce  Bertram  gain’d ; then  made  a stand, 

And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 

Thuaderd— “ Be  still,  upon  your  lives  !— 
fle  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  strives.” 

^hind  their  chief,  the  robber  crew 
Forth  from  the  darken’d  portal  drew, 

In  silence — save  that  echo  dread 
Rttum'd  their  heavy  measured  tread.* 
liie  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to  wave ; 

File  after  file  in  order  pass, 

Like  forma  on  Banquo  s mystic  glass. 

Then,  halting  at  their  leader’s  sign,  ^ 

At  once  they  form’d  and  curved  their  line. 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims,  like  a herd  of  deer. 

Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levell’dat  once  their  muskets  cam& 

As  waiting  but  their  chieftain’s  word. 

To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 

Back  in  a heap  the  menials  drew ; 

Vel^  even  in  mortal  terror,  true. 

Their  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 
Between  Matilda  and  the  foes. 

"0.  haste  thee,  Wilfrid!”  Re<lmond  cried; 

"Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side! 

Bear  hence  Mntildat— gain  the  wood— 

The  pass  may  be  awhile  made  good— 

Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  bo  nigh— 

0 t^ak  not— dally  not— but  fly !” 

Whde  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hitle, 

Throui^  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 

*nirough  vaulted  passages  they  wind, 

In  Gothic  intricacy  twTned ; 

'VilWd  half  1^,  and  half  he  bore, 

Matilda  to  the  postern -door, 

And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree, 

The  lady  stands  at  liberty. 

The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  gale’s  caress, 

Renew'd  susifonaed  con.sciousncss  ^ 

^‘Where’s  Redmond?”  eagerly  she  erics  : 

‘ Thou  answer’s!  not— he  dies ! he  dies ! 

And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 
W mortal  aid — with  murderers  left ! 

IVnow  it  well — he  would  not  yitdd 
Hie  sword  to  man— his  doom  is  seal’d  ! 

Por  my  scorn’d  life,  which  thou  hast  bought 
At  price  of  his,  1 thank  thee  not.” 

««.  . XXX. 

unjust  reproach,  the  angry  look, 

The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 

him  duvrn  stairs,  he  heard  the  reiHirt  of  a pkted  Uo 
“U  ttfdr  comluetcd  horne:  a pumt- of  eol'l  wa<  wpjoa  Bixin 
twt  bewas  wnmnd.  at  thn  same  lirrio.  T|i;tt  (he  *lhi- 

■<(*  (0  ihw  tranmir.tion  wouhl  cast  l.iiti  liH  litK  He  betook 
to  re»i  and,  afi^-r  Iixn:  ami  hrokun  inusum.  f»  II  into  « deep 
riDm  this  he  was  awakeiieii  Itv  hjs  imtv.uU.  wuii  the  iIik- 
jwoey  Uat  a fire  of  uiieommon  mry  had  brokun  mP  in  1l«> 
near  the  hva/l  of  Uic  C’anoncato,  and  that  i» 
j^bcoowincd  j with  the slwrkitur  addition,  th.U  tbedxu^ 
w of  t*e  pmiirietor,  a younp  lady  eminent  for  Ix-auty  and  aceocn- 
had  itmthed  in  the  flames.  The  r!i>ftTrr»im  hud  hw 
Tr'’'****'  hot  to  have  ma*ic  iImmii  public  wniiM  hnvo  avi^cd  no- 
,1  '**•  hinid ; the  funiily  was  of  flic  lir-f  distoietioQ ; 

111,  the  dee<l  was  done,  ami  could  not  lx-  aimiodan.  Timo 
however. and  with  it  hi*  terror*,  lie  liecame unh  t|ipy 
the  solitary  detmatTary  of  this  6'arftil  iiiy‘i?ery,  and  inon- 
“rjw  rt  to  some  of  his  brethren,  thrntijjh  whom  tlie  nnccdote  nc- 
3^»yrtof  publicity.  The  dinne,  however,  had  b^-n  lone 
and  the  tlury  in  some  deyree  foreotteii,  when  u tin*  broke 
on  Iho  very  same  spot  where  the  house  of  ” * *>  • liad 
jtowl,  and  which  was  now  occupied  by  Iniililinc*  of  an 
Ih®  flume*  were  at  tlwir  Ix'icht,  tlx? 
vhich  usually  utiomls  wich  a scene,  wa*  suddenly  iu»- 
hy  au  ooexpected  apparition.  A beautiful  fbaiale,  iu  a 


” Lady,”  he  said,  “ my  hand  so  near. 

In  safety  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 

For  Redmond’s  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn. 

If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return.” 

He  turn’d  away — his  heart  throbb’d  high, 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 

The  sense  of  her  injualice  press’d 
Upon  the  Maid’s  distracuul  breast, — 

” Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay!  all  aid  is  vainl” 

He  heard,  but  turn’d  him  not  again; 

He  reaches  now  the  postem-door, 

Now  enters— and  is  seen  no  more. 

XXXI. 

With  all  the  agony  that  e’er 

Was  gender’d  ’twixt  suspense  and  fear. 

She  watch’d  the  line  of  windows  tall,? 

Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 
Distinguish’d  by  tlic  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed,§ 

While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 
Eacli  mated  casement  glimmer’d  white. 

No  sight  of  harm,  no  .sound  of  ill, 

It  is  a deep  and  midnight  still. 

Who  look  (1  upon  the  scene  had  guess’d 
All  in  the  f^aBtlc  were  at  rest ; 

When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A lichtning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone!  H 
A shot  is  heard— Again  the  flame 
Flash’d  thick  and  ftist— a volley  came! 

Then  echo’d  wildly,  from  within. 

Of  shout  and  scream  the  minded  din, 

And  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry, 

Of  tho.xe  who  kill,  and  those  who  die  !— 

-As  fill’d  the  hall  with  sulphurous  smoke, 

3Iore  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke; 

And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast. 

That  struck,  or  struggled,  ns  they  pasL 

XXXII.. 

What  sounds  upon  the  inidnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  ? 

It  IS,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 

Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds, 

Sei'/es  upon  the.  leader’s  rein— ^ 

*'  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  ! 

Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hal! !” 

From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all;1T 
Their  qallnnt  stt?cd.»i,  at  liberty, 

Hun  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 

But.  ere  they  hurst  upon  the  scene. 

Full  Btuliluirn  had  the  conflict  been. 

When  Bertrfim  mark'd  Matilda’s  flight, 

It  gave  the  signal  for  the  figlit: 

.And  Rokeby's  veterans,  seam’d  with  scars 
Of  Scotland’s  and  of  Erin’s  wars, 

Their  momentary  panic  o’t-r, 

Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore ; 

(Fur  they  were  wenpon’d,  and  prepar’d** 

Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 

Then  cheer’d  them  to  the  fight  O’ Neale, 

Tht  n peal’d  the  shot,  and  dash’d  the  steel; 

The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darken’d  the  scene  of  blood  and  death, 

While  on  the  few  defettders  close 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blows, 

nialit  ilr«*!i.  pxlwmcly  rich,  l>ut  at  least  half  a contary  old,  tp- 
t»**nriii!  ill  thn  very  niiibf  nl  the  fin*,  iind  uttertxi  these  iremcndoiw 
wriitlfi  in  her  vr-nianilar  hlitim  : “ dn/?»  hiimod,  ttdct  burned  ; 
ihrt  r/il/rf  linu-  I'll  iK'iifu  you  aji!”  Tlx<  Im.'IkU' in  thi*  titory  WM 
funiiiTly  HU  stninsr,  ihiit  on  u ti/i;  hr<uikiriK  i>ut.  and  iiramin(  to 
niiimmr.h  the  fiitiil  iIii;k>  \vrt.«  a i.'<mnI  deal  of  anuuty  toati* 
fiud,  lest  tho  animrition  xhoulil  iiiiike  rikx]  la*r  duiiunciatiuo. 

• IMS. — " Behind  him  rnmn  hi*  *nvii£«  crew, 

Flip  alVr  file  in  order  dim  ; 

8ili>nt  from  that  dark  iiortal  ptwa, 
lake  fomiiiiii  UaiKiiio**  ma^ic  gla«t.") 
t t.M.'?.“"(Jnm!nrt  .M.itildn.”  &e„l 
I [MS.— .Miitiltlit.  slinwidv'd  by  tlie  tre«-*. 

The  line  ofioOv  win-iow^  «ee*."J 
5 [MS.—**  The  dyinif  himi>'*  pdlectinn  iilied. 

While  all  ato’.nid  the  mimn’s  wan  lifht. 

On  tower  ami  e.-in'inenl  irliininer’d  white ; 

No  sieht«  IxkI**  harm,  no  «»nnd*  bode  ill. 

It  1*  Uii  dim  a«  midautht  «till.*'l 
TMS  A hrh-f  slvjrt  thdi,*’  Ac  l 
U l.M.”?.— * Um*e  to  (imii'tn  -fain  tlto  Hall  l’ 

Sorune  frotu  llieir  .hUx'iU  tho  troower*  all."] 

*•  IMS.— “ For  as  ft  haji'd  th«y  were  prepairxL*'! 
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And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Renew  the  charge  with  irantic  yell.* 

XXXIII. . 

Wilfrid  has  fall’n — but  o’er  him  stood 
Young  Redmond,  soil’d  with  smoke  and  blood, 
Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still  to  makegood  their  desperate  stand. 

“Up,  cornrades,  up!  In  Rokeby  halls 
Ne’er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 

What ! faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry. 

Or  do  the  smoke- wreaths  daunt  your  eye? 

These  rafters  have  return’d  a shout 
As  loud  at  Rokeby’s  wassail  rout, 

As  thick  a smoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallow-tide  or  Cliristmas-even.t 
Stand  to  it  yet!  renew  the  fight, 

For  Rokeby^s  and  Matilda’s  right ! 

These  slaves ! they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand, 
liide  bullet  froni  a true  man’s  brand.” 

Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young, 

U()on  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 

Wo  to  the  wTctch  at  whom  is  bent 
His  brandish’d  falchion’s  sheer  descent ! 
Backward  they  scatter’d  as  he  came, 

Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame,? 

W'hen,  mid  their  howling  conclave  driven, 

Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 

Bertram  rush’d  on— but  Harpool  clasp’d! 

His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd. 

His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung. 

And  round  the  trammell’d  ruffian  clung. 

Just  then,  the  soldiers  fill’d  the  dome. 

And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  tnat,  in  panic  dread. 

They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled, II  . 
Bertram’s  stern  voice  they  heed  no  more, 

Though  heard  above  the  battle’s  roar; 

While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man. 

He  strove,  with  volley’d  threat  and  ban. 

In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate’s  despite. 

To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight. IT 

XXXIV. 

Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold. 

Than  e’er  from  battle-thunders  roll’d  ; 

So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 

Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight — 

But  soon  shall  dawn  a dismal  light! 

Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 
The  hollow'  sound  of  rushing  flame ; 

New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 

• [In  place  of  this  coaplot.  the  M.S.  rcan*, — 

"Ami  cs  tlie  linll  tim  tmoc)en«  ipiin. 

Their  aid  imd  well  ni^h  1hm!ii  m vain."] 

Such  an  exhnrtnlion  wa*,  in  Himdar  circumctancci,  actually 
iriven  to  hia  followi^  by  a W’t'Ich  Chief\ain 
" Enmity  did  continue  Imiwecne  Unwell  np  R)*a  ap  Howell 
Vuuirhan  and  the  ■onm'a  nrjnhn  ap  Moreriiih.  Ahor  tlie  death 
of  Evan  up  Kolicrt.  Uritlilli  apUronw  (co«en-(trmian  to  John  up 
Mereilith'a  *01100  of  Gwynirvn,  who  had  Ion*  «rved  in  France, 
and  had  cluirife  Uiere)  comein*  home  to  live  in  thr*  coutitrey,  it 
hupiwncd  that  a aennnt  of  hiii,  eomcin*  to  li«h  in  Stymilyn.  hi« 
fwh  wn*  taken  away,  and  the  fellow  beaten  tiy  Howell  np  Ky*  hi* 
M‘rvanli,  ond  by  hi*  commandment.  Gnflith  np  John  an  Gronw 
look  Uie  matter  in  giicli  dudircoti  that  bo  challunrred  Howell  np 
I^'»  to  the  field,  which  ho  refiwin*.  a*scml)line  hi*  ro«in*  John  ap 
Meredith'*  «onne*  and  hi*  friend*  toreth'-r.  ojianidtcd  Howell  in 
hi«  own  hotite,  after  the  manor  Ihj  IukI  hcciic  in  tlm  French  warre*, 
and  conwimwl  with  fire  hi*  bame*  and  hi*  out  hnuaes.  W’hiliit  lie 
wn*  thu*  oMaiiltini;  the  hall,  which  Howel  np  Ky*  and  many  other 
people  kept.  Ircin*  a veryKtron*  hou*c,  lie  wo*  »liot,  out  or  n cre- 
vice  of  the  hoti*o,  thnuifh  tlwj  *ipht  of  hi*  lienvcr  into  tlw  head, 
and  alayno  oiilriflit,  b rinjr  otherwine  armed  at  all  point*.  Xot- 
witlMtandin*  his  death,  the  n««idt  nfihe  hou*o  wo*  continued 
with  Rrcat  vehemence,  the  doore*  fired  with  preat  Imrthens  of 
straw  : besides  this,  tiiesmoake  of  the  out-liouM»*  and  borne*  not 
ftuTc  dUtant  nnnuyerl  imiatly  the  defomlants,  fiK  that  most  of 
them  lay  under  boonies  and  benches  utmn  the  floore,  in  tlie  hail, 
the  belter  to  avoyil  the  smnake.  Durin?  this  scene  of  ronfiision 
pnely  old  man.  Howell  ap  Rys,  never  stoot>ed,  hut  stood  »-a- 
liontly  in  tire  midriest  of  the  floore,  armed  with  a jtlevo  in  his 
hand,  and  e.alh.'rl  unto  tliom,  and  bid  ' them  arise  like  men,  for 
shame,  for  he  had  knowno  there  as  freat  a smoakc  in  ihn*  liall 
upon  Christmas-even.’  In  llie  end.  secinir  tlie  hnn«e  could  noe 
jonn*r  defend  tirem,  Irein*  nverinyod  with  a multitude,  upon  par- 
b<’f'voene  tliem.  Howell  np  R)n  wn*  content  to  yieiibl  bim- 
•fjf  prisoner  to  Murri*  op  John  ap  .Meredith,  John  ap  Merrdiih's 
oldest  sonno.  *€>e  a*  Ire  wmdd  swear  unto  him  Ur  hrirti;  hinr  safe  to 
Car^rvon  Castle,  to  obido  the  triiill  of  the  law  for  the  death  of 
8p  John  ap  Gronw.  who  was  cosen  forninn  removpil  to  the 
stud  HoweU  op  Ryi,  and  of  the  very  sanro  house  bo  was  of. 


Arise— the  Cnstle  is  on  fire 
Doubtful,  if  clujMCc  had  cast  the  brand, 

Or  frantic  Bertram’s  desperate  band. 

Matilda  saw— for  fro(;ucut  broke 
From  the  dim  caSiments  gusts  of  smoke. 

Von  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined, 

That,  pcncill’d  on  its  azure  pure. 

The  eye  could  count  each  embrazure. 

Now,  swath’d  within  the  sweeping  cloud. 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud; 

Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 

A spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  brignt, 

And  gathering  to  united  glare, 

Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air; 

A dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 
That  waken’d  Greta’s  slumbering  side.tt 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long, 

And  pendant  arch,  the  lire  flash’d  strong, 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain, 

Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign  ; 

Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread, 

The  females  who  the  conflict  fled,_ 

And  now  rush’d  forth  upon  the  plain, 

Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 

XXXV. 

But  cens’d  not  yet,  the  Hall  within, 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din. 

Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof  tz 
The  flames  nave  caught  the  rafter’d  roof. 

What!  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  ? 

The  alarm  is  caught — the  drawbridge  falls, 

The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls, 

But,  by  the  conflagration’s  light, 

Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fighu 
Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hew’d. 

Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood ; 

But  forth  the  affrighted  harper  sprung,  ' 
And  to  Matilda’s  robe  he  chmg. 

Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 

Stopp’d  the  pursuer’s  lifted  hand.§§ 

Denzil  and  he  alive  were  tn’en ; 

The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

XXXVI. 

And  where  is  Bertram  ?— Soaring  high  Dll  ^ 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky; 

In  gather’d  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze, 

When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent 
Red  from  his  penal  element, 

Whirh  Morris  ap  John  np  Meredith  undertakinir,  did  pot  a ftitrf 
about  the  said  Howell  of  hi*  tru«tie«t  friend*  and  *ervanu,  wbo 
kept  and  dcfendeil  him  from  therai;;e  of  hi*  kindred,  and  espeetal- 
ly  of  Owen  up  John  up  Merdcith.  hi*  brother,  who  wa*  very  eaier 
Ditninrt  him.  They  (oused  by  Itisure  tbenre  like  a campetoCim 
narvon ; tlio  wlvdn  miiiitric  lieiiir  afsombled.  Howell  hi*  fneow 
t>o«lc«l  n hiinwikark  from  ono  place  or  other  by  the  way,  who 
hroueht  word  that  he  wa*  come  thiilicr  safe,  for  tiiey  wereinimt 
fear  feat  he  alioiild  be  murtl*ere<l.  and  Uiat  .Morris  ap  John  *p 
H'dith  could  not  be  able  to  defend  liini,  noitlier  diitat  any  of  How- 
ell’* friend*  l«  tlmrc,  for  fear  of  the  kindred.  In  the  cod,  beinc 
delivered  by  Morri*  np  John  np  Mereiiith  to  the  censtalilc  ofCv- 
niiixnn  Castio,  and  tbeni  kept  safely  in  ward  untill  the  a**w«».  <t 
fell  (Hit  by  low’,  that  the  hiirninK  of  Howell'*  house*. and  assaiul- 
inp  him  in  his  owno  Imiusc,  wo*  a*niore  haynou*  olTcncr  in 
np  John  np  .Meredith  and  tlw  n^*t,  than  the  deBlh  of  Ora/rap 
John  ap  Gronw  in  Howell,  who  did  it  in  hit  own  defenea; 
whereupon  Morri*  ap  John  np  Meredith,  with  thirty  five  oKwe. 
were  indicted  of  felony,  na  appeareth  by  the  copie  of  the  iwW- 
ment.  which  I had  from  llie  n^tord*."— Sts  John  Vi’YKSK'tait- 
tiyru  of  the  Gipu<ttr  FoniHy.  I.ond.  1770,  8vo.  p.  116. 

T IMS.—"  Like  wolves  nt  liyhtninr’s  midnifht  flame.’’] 

5 IMS.—"  Ik'rlrnm  had  faced  him ; while  be  snip’d 

In  death,  hi*  kncea  old  HnrponI  clasp'd, 

Hi*  dyinjr  corpiw  liefore  him  flun«.’’I 

6 (MS.—"  8o  fiercely  charted  them,  that  they  bled, 

Disbanded,  yielded,  fell,  or  fltnl.’’) 

U [Ma.— "To  rally  them  ntainat  their  fate. 

And  foutlit  himself  a*  /lesiKjrafe.’*] . 

••  IMS.—"  Chance-kindled  mid  the  tumult  dire. 

The  western  tow  er  is  all  on  fire. 

Matilda  saw,"  A'o.1 
♦t  fTho  MS.  bna  not  llii*  couplet.] 

-i;  I.MS.— "The slowing  lattic(>*  tive  proof’'] 

(M3.—"  Her  shriek*,  ciilrenfie*,  and  command*, 

Avail'd  to  stop  pursiiinp  brand*”]  , 

1!^  {MS.— " Wiiere ’»  Bertram  nowrt  In  fury  drivtfl.  . 

The  {cncral  flame  a*c(jnd*  to  lieaven  ; 

The  eatlicr’d  poiipa  of  soldier*  taza 
Upon  tbe  red  and  nsninff  blaze."! 
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To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air,— 

His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair. 

Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoko 
The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke ! 

His  brandish’d  sword  on  high  he  rears, 
Then  pluii^  among  opposing  spears ; 
Round  his  left  arm  his  mantle  truss’d, 
Rec«T«l  and  foil’d  three  lances’  thrust  ;• 
Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood,+ 
Like  reeds  he  snapp’d  the  tough  ash- wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung; 

With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest,— as  the  bull  at  bay, 

Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way. 

Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 

And  safely  gain’d  the  forest  glade. 

XXXVII. 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er. 

When  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 
Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft, 

Had  in  the  fatal  Hail  been  left,t 
inserted  there  by  all  his  train ; 

Bm  Redmond  saw  and  turn’d  again. 

Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down, 

That  IQ  the  blaze  gleam’d  ruddy  brown, 

And  then  his  man  tie’s  , clasp  undid  ; 

Maiilda  held  his  drooping  head,. 

Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air, 

Reluming  life  repaid  their  care. , 

Hegazraon  them  with  heavy  sigh,-;- 
“I  could  have  wish’d  even  thus  to  die  I” 
Xomore  he  said — for  now  with  speed 
F,«ch trooper  had  regain’d  his  steed; 

The  ready  palfreys  stood  array’d, 
FofRedmond  and  for  Rokeby’s  Maid; 

Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 

Onelcad.s  his  charger  by  the  rein. 

But  oft  Matilda  looked  behind, 

•4iup  the  Vale  of  Tees  they  wind, 

Where  far  the  mansion  of,  her  sires 
Beacon’d  the  dale  with  midnight  Area. 

In  irluomy  arch  above  them  spread. 

The  clouqed  heaven  lower’d  bloody  red ; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
.Appear’d  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 

Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  full 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  hall. 

F.ach  rushing  down  with  thunder  .sound, 

A, space  the  conflagration  drown’d ; 

Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose, 
.Announced  its  triumph  in  its  close, 

Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o’er. 

Then  sunk— and  Rokeby  was  no  more  !§ 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

nil  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda’s  bow'er, 

.And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  royll 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, 
mt  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
pe  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green, 

^t  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
j^m  fair  Matilda’s  hazel  eye ; 

^st  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
w Rqkeby’s  glades  of  elm  and  oak, 
nsing  from  their  sylvan  screen, 

Marks  no  gray  turret.s’  glance  between. 

Ashapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower. 

That,  hissing  to  the  morning  show’cr, 

J^n  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
the  early  smile  of  summer  day. 

* coutibt.  1 

, In  rain  the  opfwiitinK  rp^nre  witI«itood."l 

t '**  iniiMjlilerinif  hall  Ifft.'M 

?*'**  •*"  bar  an  awful  tuhlimity,  which  wmilJ 
,- * **  ^,  nnwible  rfntancathe  boldimt  reaches  of  th«  pictorial 
tukM  ■'  readers  to  Virail's  ship*,  or  to  his  Troy  in 

*o«J  tbou(b  the  Virnlian  pictures  be  drawn  on  a very  ox- 
ciovasi.  With  con6acncc.w'o  assert,  U»at  tlw*  castle  on  fire 
nil,  in  imth,  incumparabiy  grand 


The  peasant,  to  hw  labour  hound, 

Pauses  to  view  the  blacken’d  mound, 
Striving,  amid  tlie  ruin’d  space, 

Each  well-rcnietn^r’d  spot  to  trace. 

That  length  of  frail  and  flro-scorch’d  wall 
Once  screen’d  the  hospitable  hall ; 

When  yonder  broken  arch  wa«  whole, 

’Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole; 

And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod, 

The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God.— 

So  flits  the  world’s  uncertain  span  I 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man, 

Gives  mortal  nionuments  a date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 

The  towers  must  share  the  builder’s  doom ; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a tomb  : 

Hut  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given. 

And  bids  the  Christian  horn  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time.1T 

II. 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came. 

Sinre  that  which  witness’d  Iloke.b^s  name. 
On  Brigtiall  cUfls  and  Scargill  brake 
The  owlet’s  hotitilies  awake. 

The  bittern  scream’d  from  rush  and  flag; 

The  raven  slumber’d  on  his  crag. 

Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 

Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 

As  between  reed  and  sage  he  peers, 

With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharptm’d  ears,*^ 
Or,  prowling  by  the  rnoon^'am  cooL 
Watches  the  stream  or  svviins  the  pool 
Perch’d  on  his  wontwl  eyrie  high. 

Sleep  seal’d  the  tercelet’s  wearied  eye, 

Tliat  all  the  day  had  watch’d  so  well 
The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. 

In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 
That  lofty  clitF  of  pole  gray  stone, 

Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 
To  rapine  lute  n refuge  gave. 

The  crag’s  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 
On  Greta’s  breast  dark  .shadows  threw ; 
Shadows  that  met  or  shunn’d  the  sight. 

With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 

As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life’s  uncertain  race. 


III. 

Gliding  by  crag  and  ropsewood  green, 

A solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold. 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold, 
And  pnusers  oft,  and  cowers  dismtw’d, 

At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 

The  owl  has  seen  hint,  and  is  hush ; 

He  passes  now  the  dodder’d  oak. — 

V'e  nenrd  tlte  startled  raven  croak 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends. 

Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends; 
The  oUer  hears  him  trend  the  shore, 

And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more  ; 

And  by  the  clift'  of  pale  gray  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 
Methinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A well-remembcrd  form  and  face  1 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale. 
Combine  to  tell  a rueful  tale, 

Of  powers  misused,  of  passion’s  force. 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse! 

’Tis  Edmund’s  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guiltv  glance  around; 
’Tis  Edmund’s  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides : 


* (MS. '*  elancirjR  rey."l 
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And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare,* 

’Tis  Edmund’s  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 

A lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light. 

Fearful  and  quirk  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 

Since  last  he  left  that  stern  abode, 

It  seem’d  as  none  its  floor  had  trod; 

Un touch’d  appeartnl  the  various  spoil, 

The  purchase  of  hi.s  comrades^  toil ; 

Masks  and  disguises  grimed  with  mud, 

Anns  broken  and  defiled  with  blc^d. 

And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade. 

Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung, 

Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung, t 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer : 

Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there.t 
Ana  bench  o’erthrown,  and  shatter’d  chair; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show’d. 

As  when  the  final  revel  glow’d. 

When  the  red  sun  w'as  setting  fast, 

And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past. 

“To  Knkeby  treasure-vaults!’’  they  quaff’d, 
And  shmiton  loud  and  wnldly  laugh’d. 

Pour’d  maddening  from  the  rocky  door, 

And  parted-^to  return  no  more ! ^ 

They  found  in  Rokeby  yaiilus  their  doom,— 

A bloody  death,  a burning  tomb ! 

V. 

There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 

DofTd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise ; 

And  shuddering  thought  upon  bis  glee. 

When  prank’d  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 

“O,  bo  the  fatal  art  accurst,’’ 

He  cried,  “ that  moved  my  folly  first ; 

Till,  bribed  by  bandits’  base  applause 
I burst  through  God’s  and  Nature’s  laws! 
Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 
Since  I have  trod  this  cavern  last, 

A thoughtless  wretcli,  and  urompt  to  err — 
But,  O,  as  yet  no  murderer! 

Even  now  I list  my  comrades’  cheer, 

That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear. 

Which  rais’d  my  pulse  and  steel’d  my  heart, 
As  I rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 

And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 
The  phantom  of  a fever’s  dream! 

Bnt  fatal  memory  notes  too  well 

lat  broke. 

When  flash’d  the  fire  and  roll’d  the  smoke; 
When  the  avengers  shouting  came, 

And  hemm’d  us  ’twixt  the  sword  and  flame  1 
My  frantic  flight,— the  lifted  brand,— 

That  angel’s  interposing  hand ! 

If,  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed. 

I yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  ! 
Perchance  tliis  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid”— he  turn’d,  nor  spoke  the  rest. 

VI. 

Dne  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth, 

With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth. 

Then  toil’d  with  mattock  to  explore 
The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor. 

Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

His  search  a small  steel  casket  found. 

Just  as  he  stooo’d  to  loose  its  hasp, 

His  shoulder  feit  a giant  grasp ; 

He  started,  and  look’d  up  aghast. 

Then  shriek’d !— ’Twas  Bertram  held  him  fast 
“ Fear  not !”  he  said ; but  who  could  hear 
That  deep  stern  voice,  and  cease  to  fear  7 
" Fear  not !— By  heaven  he  shakes  ns  much 
As  partridge  in  the  falcon’s  clutch — 

• [Mfl. "saJly  poft  li«t  bare.") 
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He  raised  hhn,  and  unloosed  hie  hold. 

While  from  the  opening  casket  roll’d 
A chain  and  reliqnaire  of  gold.§ 

Bertram  behold  it  with  surprise. 

Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device, 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could, 
Somewhat  he  smooth’d  his  rugged  mood: 

For  still  the  youth’s  half-lifted  eye 
Quiver’d  with  terror’s  agony, 

And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore, 

In  meditatea  night,  the  door. 

“Sit,”  Bertram  said,  "from  danger  free: 

Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shall  not,  flee. 
Chance  brings  me  hither ; hill  and  plain 
I’ve  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain.ll 
And  tell  me  now,  thou  agui.sh  boy, 

What  makest  thou  herd  what  means  this  toyl 
Denzil  and  thou,  1 mark’d,  were  ta’en ; 

What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain! 

I deem’d  long  since  on  Baliors  lower. 

Your  heads  were  wani'd  with  sun  ana  shower.T 
Tell  me  the  whole — and,  mark ! naught  e'er 
Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear.” 
Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid. 

But  trembling  still  the  youth  obey’d. 

VII. 

“Denzil  and  I two  nights  pass’d  o’er 
In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

A guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought; 

Our  hold  dark  Oswald  Wyclifi'e  sought,** 

And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance, 

With  fixed  and  penetrating  glance. 

‘ Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call’d  T — ‘ The  same,’— 
‘At  Court,  who  served  wild  Buckinghamc; 
Thence  banish’d,  won  a keeper’s  place, 

So  Villiers  will’d  in  Marwood-chase; 

That  lost — I ne«l  not  tell  thee  why — 

Thou  madesl  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply. 

Then  fought  for  Rokeby  : — Have  I guess’d 
My  prisoner  right?’ — ‘ At  thy  behest.’— tt 
He  paused  awliilo,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  and  confidential  tone;— 

Me,  as  I judge,  not  then  he  saw. 

Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 

‘ List  to  me,  Guy.  Thou  know’st  the  great 
Have  fr^uent  need  of  what  they  hate; 

Hence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 
Unscniplcd,  useful  men  like  thee. 

Were  I disposed  to  bid  thee  live, 

What  pledge  of  faith  hasf^hou  to  give?’ 

Vlll. 

“ The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  failed  to  sharpen  Denzil’ s wit. 

Prompted  his  lie — ‘His  only  child 
Should  rest  his  pled^.’ — The  Baron  smiled, 
And  turn’d  to  me— ‘Thou  art  his  son?’ 

I bowed — our  fetters  were  undone, 

And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A dreadfiil  lesson  of  his  art. 

Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son, 

Had  fair  Matilda’s  favour  won ; 

And  long  since  had  their  union  been, 

Bnt  for  her  father’s  bigot  8))leen, 

Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party-rage 
Would,  force  per  force,  her  liand  engage 
To  a base  kern  of  Irish  earth, 

Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth, 

Save  that  a dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Rokeby  door. 

Gentle  rcslraini,  he  said,  would  lead 
Old  Rokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed ; 

But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 

For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kind, 

The  Knight  being  render’d  to  his  charge 
But  as  a prisoner  at  large. 

B [Tlio  MS.  a<M* : 

“ No  junpT  iheJt^r  from  tbo  foe 
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IX. 

**He  school’d  us  in  a wcll-forged  tale, 

Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scal^* 

To  which  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 
That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear; 

That  Rokeby,  his  parole  forgot, 

Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  i>lot. 

Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil’s  zeal 
Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O’ Neale 
Proffer’d,  as  witness,  to  make  good, 

Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood. 

I scrupled,  until  o’er  and  o’er 

His  prisoners’  safety  Wyclifle  sw’ore ; 

And  then— alas ! what  needs  there  more  1 
I knew  1 shonld  not  live  to  say 
' The  proffer  I refused  that  day ; 

Ashamed  to  live,  yet  loath  to  die, 

I soil'd  me  with  ineir  infamy !” — 

"Poor  youth,”  said  Bertram,  ” wavering  still,! 
Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill ! 

But  what  fell  next  T” — ” Soon  as  at  larget 
I Was  scroll’d  and  sign’d  our  fatal  charge. 

There  never  yet,  on  tragic  .stage, 

Was  seen  so  well  a painletl  rage 
As  Oswald’s  shuw’d!  With  loud  alarm 
He  call’d  his  garrison  to  arm ; 

From  lower  to  tower,  from  po.st  to  post. 

He  hurried,  as  if  all  were  lost : 

CoDBgn’d  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 
The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  train; 

Warn’d  Mch  suspected  Cavalier, 

Within  his  limits,  to  appear 
To-morrow  at  the  hour  of  noon. 

In  the  high  church  of  Eglistone.”— 


X. 

"Of  Eglistone !— Even  now  I pass’d,” 

Said  Bertram,  “ as  the  night  closed  fast ; 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam’d  around, 

1 heard  the  saw  and  hummer  sound, 

And  I could  mark,  they  toil’d  to  raise 
A scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize, 

Which  the  grim  headsman’s  scene  display’d, 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 

Some  evil  deed  w'ill  there  be  clone, 

Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son 
She  loves  him  not — ’tis  shrewdly  guess’d 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel’s  breast 
This  is  a turn  of  Oswald’s  skill : 

But  I may  meet,  and  foil  him  still ! § 

How  earnest  thou  to  thy  freedom?” — “There 
Liea  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

I la  midst  of  Wyclifi'o’s  well-feign’d  rage, 

I A scroll  was  offer’d  by  a page, 

WTio  told,  a muffled  horseman  late 
Had  left  it  at  the  Castlcvgate. 

Ifr  broke  the  seal — his  cheek  show’d  change, 
Sodden,  portentous,  w'ild,  and  strange; 

The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 
Was  turn’d  to  actual  agony  ; 

Hu  hand  like  summer  sapung  shook, 

Terror  and  guilt  were  in  nis  look, 
wnzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 

Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed ; 

And  thus  apart  his  counwi  bpike, 

While  with  a ghastly  smile  he  spoke 


. XI. 

As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 

The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  ago, II 
Mortham — whom  all  men  deem’d  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed, 

Slain  by  a bravo,  whom,  o’er  sea, 
fl«  Irain’d  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 

* [Ms.— “ He  ichoord  ue  then  lo  tell  a tulu. 

Of  pint  the  CoiiUo  walU  to  ecale, 

, To  which  had  * worn  cadi  C^uvalier.  “J 
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You  never  yet.  on  tragic  atage, 
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“Although  his  soldiers  snatch’d  away, 
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Ewiund,  how  ram'st  tJiou  fri'O  " 0 there 

The  dead  arUe  in  '.hi*  wild  age. 

Vot.  1-3 


Mortham  has  scaped ! The  coward  shot 
The  steed,  but  harm’d  the  rider  not,*  ”11 
Here,  v/iih  an  execration  fell. 

Ik'rtram  loop’d  up,  and  paced  the  cell 
“Thine  own  gray  head,  or  bosom  dark. 

He  mutter’ll,  “may  be  surer  murk  !” 

Then  sat,  and  sign’d  to  Edmund,  pale 
With  terror,  to  resume  Ins  tale. 

“ Wyclifle  went  on  :— ‘Mark  with  what  High 
Of  wilder’d  reverie  he  writes  : — 


THE  LETTER. 

“ ‘Ruler  of  Morthani’s  destiny ! 

Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  lo  thee.** 

Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 

A lovely  child,  a lovelier  wife ; 

Wealth,  fame,  and  friendshi]',  were  his  own- 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  ffow'ti.t  t 
Mark  now  he  pay.s  thee:— To  thy  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land, ft 
One  boon  preinisetl; — Restore  his  child  ! 

And,  from  his  native  land  cxiled^ 

Mortham  no  more  returns  to  claim 
His  land^  his  honours,  or  his  name; 

Refuse  him  this,  and  from  the  slain 
Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again.’— 

XII. 

“ This  billet  while  the  Baron  read, 

His  faltering  accents  show’d  his  dread. 

He  press’d  his  forehead  with  Iris  palm, 

Then  took  n scornful  tone  and  calm  ; 

‘ Wild  as  the  winds,  ns  billows  wild  ! 

W'hat  wot  I of  his  spouse  or  child  ? 

Hither  he  brought  a joyous  dame, 

Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name : 

Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  slew; 

The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 

Heaven  lie  my  witness ! w'ist  I where 
To  find  this  youth,  iny  kinsnian's  heir, — 
IJrigucrdon’d,  1 would  give  with  joy 
The  father’s  arms  to  fold  his  boy, 

And  Morthani’s  lands  and  towers  resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham’s  line.’ — 

Thou  know’st  that  scarcely  e’en  his  fear 
Sunpresses  Denzil’s  cynic  sneer; — 

‘ Then  happy  ia  thy  vass  I’s  part,’ 

He  said,  ‘ to  caw  his  yiatron’s  heart! 

In  thine  own  jailer’s  watchful  care 
Lies  Mortham’s  just  and  rightful  heir; 

Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 

Reomoad  O’ Neale  is  Mortham’s  son.’ — 

XIII. 

“ Up  starting  with  a frenziiHl  look, 

His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook  : 

‘Is  Hell  at  work  ? or  dost  thou  rave, 

Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave ! 

Perchance  thou  woi’st  not,  Barnard’s  towers 
Have  racks,  of  strange  and  ghastly  powers.’ 
Denzil,  who  well  Iris  safety  knew, 

Firmly  rejoin’d,  ‘ I tell  thee  true. 

Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 
The  proofs,  which  I,  mitortured,  show. 

It  chanced  upon  a winter  night, 

When  early  snow  made  Stanmorc  wlritc, 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 
Redmond  O’Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 

It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 
A reliciuury  and  a ehain. 

Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 

—Demand  not  how  the  prize  I hold  ! 

It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold.— 

Mortliani— whom  riKliteou*  licavMi  itecrocd 
Caught  in  hi*  own  ti*ll  miarc  to  hicud.”] 

II  l'“  Mortham  c*caia?<!~//ic  cwrtni#A(rf 
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Oilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung, 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

I hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 
That  I should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 
Nor  then  I deem’d  it  safe  to  bear 
On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

Small  heed  1 of  the  taolets  took, 

But  since  have  spell’d  them  by  the  book* 
When  some  sojourn  in  Erin’s  land 
Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  commanu. 
But  darkling  was  the  sense ; the  phrase 
And  lan^age  those  of  other  days. 

Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 
An  interloper's  prying  toil. 

The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I knew. 

Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 

XIV. 

“ ‘Three  days  since,  was  that  clew  reveal’d, 
In  Thorsgill  as  I lay  conceal’d,* 

And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby’s  Maid 
Her  uncle’s  history  display’d  ; 

And  now  I can  interpret  w’ell 
Each  syllable  the  tablets  tell. 

Mark,  then  : Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
Of  oln  O’Nealc  of  Clandeboy ; 

But  from  her  sire  and  country  fled. 

In  secret  Mortham’s  Lord  to  wed. 

O’Neale,  his  first  resentment  o’er. 
Despatch’d  his  son  to  Greta’s  shore, 
Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 
(Until  his  farther  will  were  shown) 

To  Exiith,'but  to  her  alone. 

What  of  their  ill-stnrr’d  meeting  fell, 

Lord  Wycliffe  knows,  and  none  so  well. 

XV. 

" ‘O’Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 

Robb’d  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir ; 

He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild, 

And  call’d  him  murder’d  Connel’s  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ; the  Clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  received. 

His  purpose  was,  that  ne’er  againt 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main ; 

But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 

Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came. 

And  stronger  Chieftains  urged  a claim. 

And  wrMted  from  the  old  man’s  hands 
His  native  towers,  his  father’s  lands. 

Unable  then,  amid  the  strife. 

To  guard  young  Redmond’s  rights  or  life, 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores. 

With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored. 

With  many  a deep  conjuring  word. 

To  Mortham  and  to  Rokeby^s  Lord. 

Naught  knew  the  clod  of  Insh  earth. 

Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond’s  birth: 
But  deem’d  his  Chiefs  commands  were  laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd.? 

How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way, 

I need  not,  and  I list  not  say.’— 

XVI. 

“ ‘ A wondrous  tale ! and,  grant  it  true, 
What,’  Wycliffe  answer’d,  ‘might  I do? 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
I raise  the  bonnet  from  iny  bro^^^ 

Would  I my  kinsman’s  manors  foir§ 

Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir; 

But  Mortham  is  distraught— O’Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel, 

Malignant  to  our  rightful  cause. 

And  train’d  in  Rome’s  delusive  law's. 

Hark  thee  apart!’ — They  whisper’d  long, 

Till  Deuicirs  voice  grew  hold  and  strong : — 

‘ My  proofs ! I never  will,’  he  said, 

' Snow  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 


Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 

By  giving  me  to  few  the  crows ; 

For  I have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 

Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band. 

These  tablets  are  at  thy  Command  ; 

Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train. 

To  wile  old  Mortham  o’er  the  main. 

Then,  lunatic’s  nor  papist’s  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thine  the  g_oodly  land.’— 
— ‘I  like  thy  w'it,’  .said  Wycliffe,  ‘ well; 

But  here  in  hostage  shah  thou  dwell. 

Thy  son,  unless  niy  purpose  err, 

May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 

A scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 

Gold  shah  thou  have,  and  that  good  store, 
And  fre^om,  his  commission  o’er; 

Rut  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fad, 

The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail.’ 


XVII. 

" Mesh’d  in  the  net  himself  had  twined. 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find  'I 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh. 

That  hidden  here  the  tokens  he  ;ll 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid. 

By  all  he  scofTd  and  disobey’d, IT 
And  look’d  qs  if  the  noose  were  tied, 

And  I the  priest  who  left  his  side. 

This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gave, 
Whom  I must  seek  by  Greta’s  wave; 

Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides. 

Where  Thorsgill’s  forester  resides, 

(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  glade. 
That  he  de.«»cried  our  ambuscade.) 

I was  dismiss’d  as  evening  fell. 

And  reach’d  but  now  this  rocky  cell.”— 
“Give  Oswald’s  letter.”— Bertram  read, 

And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred 
“All  lies  and  villany  ! to  blind 
His  noble  kinsman’s  generous  mind. 

And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day, 

Till  he  can  take  his  life  away, — 

And  now,  decl.are  thy  piiriiose,  youth. 

Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth ; 

If  aught  I mark  of  Denzil’s  art. 

I’ll  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart  !”— 


XVIII. 

“ It  needs  not,  I renounce,”  he  said, 

“ My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 

Fix’d  was  my  puroose  to  declare 
To  Mortham,  Reefmond  is  his  heir; 

To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands, 

And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 

Fix’d  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 

Far  as  I may,  the  evil  done; 

And  fix’d  it  rests — if  1 survive 

This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive.” — 

“ And  Denzil  7’’— “ Let  them  ply  the  rack. 
Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack  I 
If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb,. 

What  nith  can  Denzil  claim  from  him. 
Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray. 
And  damn’d  to  this  unhallow’d  wayl 
He  school’d  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain; 
Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain.”— 

“ True,”  answer’d  Bertram,  ‘‘’tis  his  meed; 
There’s  retribution  in  the  deed. 

But  thou — thou  art  not  for  our  course. 

Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse : 

And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves. 

Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves. 

Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore,  „ 

While  barks  unburden’d  reach  the  shore. 


XIX.  . , . 

Ho  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  lengtn. 
Seem’d  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 


• IMS.—*'  It  chancfld,  three  days  since.  I was  laid 
Conceal'd  in  TbonKiH’s  bosky  shade. "I 

t IMS. “nerermore 

Tlw  boy  shtiuld  visit  Albion's  shore.”] 

1 ITIm  MS.  has  uut  this  coupleL  1 


5 IMS.—'*  Would  I my  kinsman's  lands  rosi^ 

To  Murthain’s  self  and  Mortham's  hne ; 
But  Mortham  ravea  -and  this  O’Nealc 
Has  drawn,”  &c.  I 

* [M.9.— ''  In  secret  whim-  liic  tokens  lie.”l 
II  IMS.—"  By  tic*  he  scutVd,”  dtr.J 
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Commuiimg  with  his  secret  mindt 
Ax  half  he  sat>  and  half  reclined, 

One  ample  band  bis  forehead  pr^d, 

And  one  was  dropp’d  across  his  breast. 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 

His  lip  of  pride  a while  forbore 

haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore ; 

The  unauerd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A shade  of  darken’d  sadness  look.—* 

For  dark  and  sad  a presafm  press’d 
ResistlesBiy  on  Bertram’s  breast, — 

And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone, 

So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 

His  voice  was  steady,  low.  and  deep, 

Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep ; 
And  sorrow  mix’d  with  Edmund’s  fear, 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 

XX. 

" Edmund,  in  thy  sad  talc  I find 
The  wo  that  warp’d  my  patron’s  mind  ; 
’Twould  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  diy. 

Mortham  must  never  s«?e  the  fool. 

That  sold  himself  base  Wycliffe’s  tool; 
Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  train. 

Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 

Say,  Bertram  rues  his  fault a ward, 

TiD  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard : 

Say,  too,  that  Morthain’s  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days ; 

On  Quariana’s  beach  and  rock. 

On  Cayo’s  bursting  battle-shock. 

On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew, 

And  on  the  dart  Tlatzeca  threw 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  nis  comrade’s  bier.t 
My  8ou|  hath  felt  a secret  weight, 

A warning  of  approaching  fate : 

A priest  bad  said,  ’ Return,  repent !’ 

As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 

Finn  as  that  flint  I face  mine  end ; 

My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend.t 

XXL 

“The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw ; 

For  over  Redesdale  it  came. 

As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 

Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine, 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove. 
O’er  Hexham’s  nltnr  hung  my  glove  ;5 
But  Tym?dale,  nor  in  lower  nor  town, 
Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 
Mynoontio^  India  may  declare  ; 

Like  her  fierce  sun,  I fired  the  air  I 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 


Panama’s  maids  ^all  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  me  tale ; 
Chili’s  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  firoward  child  with  Bertram’s  name. 
And  now.  my  race  of  terror  run, 

Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  I 
No  pale  ^dations  quench  his  ray, 

No  twijijmt  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 

With  disK  like  battle-target  red, 

He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed. 

Dies  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light, 
Then  sinks  at  once— and  all  is  ni^L— 


XXII. 

" Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.  Ply, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid, 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond’s  aid. 

Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone. 

A mend  will  watch  to  guard  nis  son. II 
Now,  faro  thee  well ; for  night  draws  on. 
And  I would  rest  me  here  alone.” 

Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear, 

•niere  swam  in  Edmund’s  eye  a tear ; 

A tribute  to  the  courage  high, 

Which  stoop’d  not  in  extremity, 

But  strove,  irregularly  great, 

To  triumph  o'er  approaching  fate ! 

Bertram  ochcld  the  dewdrop  start, 

It  nlniost  touch’d  his  iron  heart 
“ I did  not  think  there  livc^”  he  said. 
“One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed.” 
He  loosen’d  then  his  baldric’s  hold, 

A Imckle  broad  of  massive  gold  ;— 

“ Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  nis  pains, 

But  this  with  Risingham  remains ; 

And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take, 
And  wear  it  lone  for  Bertram’s  soke. 

Once  more— to  Mortham  speed  amain ; 
Farewell  1 and  turn  thee  not  again.” 


XXIII. 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  morn, 

And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 

Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day, 

Had  cursed  his  messenger’s  delay. 

Impatient  question’d  now  his  tram, 

“ Was  Denzil’s  son  return’d  again  7” 

It  chanced  there  answerid  of  the  crew, 

A menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew: 

“ No  son  of  Denzii  this.”— he  said : 

“ A peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade, 

For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown’d, 

And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round.”— 
” Not  Denzii’ s son  I — From  Winston  vale!— 
Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale ; 

Or,  worse— he  hath  despatch’d  the  youth 
To  show  to  Mortham’s  Lord  its  truth. 

Fool  that  I was !— but  ’tis  too  late;— 

This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate  1—11 


• IMS.—"  A dArken’d  «id  expreMion  took, 

TKe  unaller’d  fiPTcenem  of  h»  look.”] 

* “ Perohance  that  Mortham  yet  may  hear 
Something  to  hii  comrade'a  bier.”] 

t (HS. “ ne’er  ahall  bend."] 


. f Thu  caatom  amnne  tlic  Redord.ilc  and  Tynedale  Bordorera 
aneatiooed  m the  intereelinK  Life  of  Barnard  Qit|>in,  wbero 
MMicemint  ia  xiven  of  tlieae  wild  dntricta.  which  it  wax  the 
cartom  of  that  excellent  man  reinilarly  to  visit  > 

’Thii  cuatom  (of  duels)  still  prevailed  on  tlm  Rordcra,  whero 
wm  barbariam  held  iU  laleat  imaaesaion.  Thcao  wild  North- 
Q^hnant,  indeed,  went  beyond  the  fontcily  of  titcir  anceatora. 
They  were  not  content  wiln  a tloel ; each  contendins  party;  uaod 
tomastowhat  adherents  he  rotdd.  and  commonco  a kind  of 
M ^ " private  grudfc  would  often  occaaioa  mueh 

It  happened  that  a qnarm]  of  thia  kimi  was  on  foot  when  Mr. 
"wowaa  at  Rothbiiry.  in  those  parts.  Durinx  the  two  or  three 
day*  of  hia  preachirtx,  the  contending  parties  tjbacrvcd  some 
and  never  appeared  at  church  together.  At  length, 
wrever,  ^let.  One  parly  had  Iteen  early  at  church,  ana 
Wt  a*  Mr.  Gil^n  began  his  somion  the  other  entered.  Tlioy 
'vt  long  silent.  Inflamed  at  tlio  Right  of  each  other,  they 
W"  to  dash  their  weapons,  for  they  were  all  armed  with  javo- 
™ and  swords,  and  mutually  appmaclied.  Awed,  however,  hr 
!^*^<ydt»ess  of  the  place,  Uio  tumult  in  some  degree  ccosetf. 

proceedtn,  when  again  the  combatants  began  to 
r*”**h  their  weanons.  and  draw  towards  each  other.  As  a ftay 
near.  Mr.  Odpin  sLepned  from  the  pulpit,  went  between 
addresaed  the  lexers,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  for 


the  pre.ncnt,  Imt  couhl  not  cfli-ct  un  entire  reeonrilialinn.  They 
pruiuMpd  him,  however,  that  till  the  Reniioo  was  over  they  would 
make  no  more  dittiirbrniec.  He  then  went  again  into  Uk'  ludpit, 
and  R|H'nt  the  rist  of  the  lime  in  eiidenvoiirinj;  to  make  tlieni 
asleiox'duf  what  they  hud  dime.  Hir  Udiuvioiir  and  diacoursn 
aflbeted  tlii>m  »o  niiieh,  tliiil.  (it  hi*  furtlicr  entreat v,  they  promised 
to  forbear  nil  act*  of  husldity  while  he  contiiiiKHiJ  in  the  country, 
^d  Ml  imich  reAiioctcd  wa*  he  nniuiig  them,  thnl  whoever  was 
in  fear  of  Iuk  enemy  iiaed  to  re.sori  where  Mr.  Gilpin  was,  esteem- 
iog  hw  presence  the  lie.st  protection 

■ One  .‘Sunday  morning,  coming  to  n rhnrrli  in  those  parts,  lie- 
foic  the  iieoplo  were  asseinhled,  he  ulMerved  a elovc  hanging  up, 
and  was  infurmml  hy  tlie  sexton,  that  it  was  meant  usa  chailengu 
to  any  one  who  should  take  it  down.  Mr.  Gilpin  ordered  tim  oea- 
tnn  to  n'jich  it  him  ; hut  uijoii  hia  utterly  refusing  to  touch  it,  he 
took  it  down  liimself,  and  [hiI  it  into  Ida  breast.  When  the  |>co- 
ple  were  assembled,  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  and,  before  he  con- 
cluded his  sermon,  look  oceiisioii  to  reloikn  them  soverely  for 
thrRC  inhuman  r.halicnirea.  ‘ 1 hear.’  aaitli  he,  ’ that  one  among 
you  Imth  hanged  up  a glove.  e\-en  in  this  aacr^  place,  threaten- 
ing to  fight  any  one  wImi  tiiketii  it  down  i see,  1 havo  takra  it 
down and,  pulling  nut  tiieglove,  he  lield  it  up  to  the  cungrogaiion, 
and  thf-n  Kliowed  them  how  unsuitable  such  savage  proclicoa 
were  til  tlm  professiim  of  Cliristianity,  nsiiut  Much  pereuasivea  to 
mutual  love  as  he  thought  would  most  uflect  Uwm.”— L/fs  of 
Barnard  Gilpin.  liond.  175.1,  fivo,  p.  177. 

• {MS.— With  him  and  Fairfax  for  his  friend, 

No  risk  that  Wv-clilfe  darrs  contend. 

Tell  him  the  while,  at  Egliatonc 
There  will  be  one  to  guard  his  son."] 

^ This  is  tho  crisis  of  nay  fato."J 
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Tho  tale,  or  true  or  false,  reliM 
On  DcnzU’s  evidence ! — He  dies  I— 

Ho  I Provoflt  Marshal ! instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree! 

Allow  him  not  a parting  word  ; 

Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord ! 

Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-wall. 

I^ead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done, 

With  best  despatch  to  Eglistone.— 

—Basil,  tell  Wilfred  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate.” — 

XXIV. 

* Alas !”  the  old  domestic  said, 

And  .shook  his  venc.-able  bead, 

“Alas,  my  Lord  ! full  ill  to-day 

May  my  young  master  brook  the  way  ! 

The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm, 

Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm. 

Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart. 

That  inar.s  and  lets  his  healing  art.”— 

“Tush,  tell  not  me  1— Romantic  boys 
Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys, 

1 will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon  ; 

Bid  him  for  Kglistonc  be  bounc, 

And  quick  !—l  hear  the  dull  death  drum 
Tell  Denzil’s  hour  of  fate  is  come,” 

He  paus<Hl  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 
lle.sumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 

“ Now  comes  my  fortune’s  crisis  near ! 

Entreaty  boots  not— in.stant  fear. 

Naught  else,  can  bend  Matilda’s  pride. 

Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid’s  bride. 

But  when  she  sees  the  scafTold  placed. 

With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  graced, 

And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 
Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die. 

She  must  give  way.— Then,  were  the  lino 
Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 

I gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate ! 

If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late, 
while  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared. 

Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 

— If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I dare 
To  drop  the  axe? — Soft!  imusc  we  there. 
Mortham  still  lives— yon  youth  may  tell 
His  tale— and  Fairfax  loves  him  well ; — 

Else,  wherefore  should  I now  delay 
To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  way? — 

But  she  to  piety  perforce 

Must  yield. — Without  there!  Sound  to  horse,” 

XXV. 

’Twas  bustle  in  the  court  l>elow, — 

“ Mount,  and  march  forward  I” — Forth  they  go; 
Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 

Steel  rings,  a;)enrs  glimmer,  trumpets  sound. — 
Ju.st  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn  ; 

And  Denzil  turn’d  liis  eyeballs  dim. 

And,  scarcely  conscious  wlmt  he  sees. 

Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees;* 

And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears, 

The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears. 

O’er  the  long  l)ridge  they’re  sweeping  now, 

Tho  van  is  hid  by  ^eenwood  bough ; 

But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass’d  o’er, 

Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  It 
One  stroke.  u|>on  the  Castle  bell, 

To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 

. XXVI. 

O,  for  that  pencil,  erst  nrofn.se 
^Of  chivalry’s  emblazon'd  hues, 

* |MS.— **  .Mark*  the  <iark  cloud  »wnep  down  tlte 

r ["  i'lii*  Hiihordinatu  villain  thug  movtg  tlu‘  reward  which  he 
doaorvet.  Ho  ig  nituxether  ono  of  the  minor  tkeicim  of  tho 
|M>cm,  l)ut  gtill  add*  a vahetjr  and  n life  to  the  aroun.  Ho  ii  be- 
aidci  aiMolutely  DucogMur  for  thu  development  of  tiio  plot ; and 
indeed  a peculiar  ivopricty  in  thig  rotpcct  i*  obaervalilo  thrnmrh- 
«)ut  ihu  glory.  >'o  character,  niid,  coinpuratively  aiieakine,  hut 
little  dcHcriiition,  ii  iutmdurcd  that  ig  uiiogsr-ntial  to  tho  imrra- 
Uve : it  proceed*  clenrly,  if  not  rapidly,  throughout ; and  although 
Uio  plot  Im'<:oiiiiv<  aildiiionally  iiivoivnd  to  appearance,  na  it  ad- 
vance*, all  i*  antiHfiirtorily  cxplainrii  at  tho  lust,  or  rather  ex- 
plain* itaelf  by  Kradual  unmveimpnt.’*— .Hon//i/y  Review.] 

I [Tho  Quarterly  Revi«*wcr.  nfUir  quotini'  from 
“ 'Ti*  mine  to  tell  an  onward  talc,** 

**  Or  snatch  a blo«*om  from  the  bouch," 


That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower, 

The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 

And  oodied  forth  the  tourney  high, 

Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily  ! 

Then  might  I paint  the  tumult  broad. 

That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow’d. 

And  pour’d,  as  with  an  ocean’s  sound, 

Into  the  church’s  ample  bound ! 

Then  might  I show  each  varying  mien, 
Exulting,  woful,  or  serene ; 

Indifference,  with  his  idiot  star^ 

And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air, 

Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 

Doubtful,  disarm’d,  and  sad  of  cheer; 

And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claim’d  conquest  now  and  mastery; 

And  the  bnite  crow’d,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune’s  wheel, 

And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 

Yet  what  may  such  a wish  avail  ? 

’Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale,t 
Hurrying,  as  best  I ( an,  along, 

The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song ; 

Like  traveller  when  approaching  home. 

Who  sees  the  shades  of  evening  come, 

And  must  not  now  his  course  delay, 

Or  choose  the  fair,  hut  winding  way ; 

Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend. 

Where  o’er  his  head  the  wildings  bend. 

To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow, 

Or  snatch  a blossom  from  the  bough. 
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The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste. 
Profaned,  dishonourd,  and  defaced. 

Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften’d  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 

Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  ricli 
Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  niche. 

The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 
Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime  ;§ 

For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament, 

And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o’erthrew 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh.ll 
And  now  was  seen,  unwonttHl  sight, 

In  holy  walls  a scaffold  dighl ! 

Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign ; 

There  stood  the  block  display’d,  and  there 
The  headsman  grim  his  lintctiet  hare; 

And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Re-sounded  loud  a doom  of  death. 

Thrice  the  fierce  tnimmit’s  breath  was  heard 
And  echo’d  thrice  the  ncrald’s  word. 

Dooming  for  breach  of  martial  laws. 

And  treason  to  the  Commons’  cause, 

The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O’Ncale 
To  sloop  their  heatls  to  block  and  steel. 

The  trumpets  fiourish’d  high  and  shrill, 

Then  was  a silence  dead  and  still  ; 

And  silent  prayers  to  heaven  were  cast, 

And  stifled  sobs  wore  bursting  fast, 

Till  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise^ 

And  from  the  distant  isles  there  came 
Deep-mutter’d  threats,  with  Wycliffe’s  name." 
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But  Oswald,  giiardod  by  his  band, 

Powerful  in  evil,  wavcti  his  hand, 

adds.  “ Awiiirpdlr,  if  swrh  lines  n*  theao  had  oceurrwl  more  fifr 
niinntly  in  Rokeby.  it  would  luive  extorted  our  unqualified  miW' 
ration  ; and  alihniiirh  we  lament  that  mimerou*  little  bleoish**. 
which  mi^ht  easily  In;  removed,  have  been  HufTored  to  mnain; 
that  many  of  tlio  iKWtical  ornamuiita,  thoneh  jartly  winceivN. 
am  faintly  and  indistinctly  drawn and  that  UmM  nni»«,n< 
tonrhe*  which  Mr.  Scott  has  the  talent  of  placing  *^*^./*5*r*^ 
ta.sti!  and  propriety,  art'  too  sparinrly  scatteanl ; wcrwidily  aonj* 
tlial  1h)  hn*  Uild  his  * onward  tale’  with  great  vigour  and 
tion  ; and  that  ho  has  gent  mlly  rwlccmctl  hi*  fault*,  by  the  tw 
nea*  awl  variety  of  his  fancy,  or  by  tJic  interost  of  hi*  Barrs' 
live.”  I 

5 (The  MS.  ha*  not  this  nortlio  precc*ling  couplet J 
• IMS.—"  And  peasants'  base  bom  hands  o'ertlirew 

The  lomlis  of  Lacy  and  Fit7.-Hugh-”J  „ 
[M8.-‘*  Muttering  of  threats,  and  WyrTiffii’s  nams-"l 
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And  b&de  Sedition’s  voice  be  dead, 

On  peril  of  the  murmurer’s  head. 

Then  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby’s  Knight;* 
Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight, 

As  calm  as  if  he  came  a guest 
To  kindred  Baron’s  feudal  feast, t 
As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet  call 
Were  summons  ro  the  banner’d  hall ; 

Pirn  in  his  loyalty  he  stood, 

And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  His  blood. 

With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh, — 

He  durst  not  cope  wdth  Rokeby’s  eye  i—t 
And  said,  with  low  and  falteiing  breath, 

"Thou  know’st  the  terms  of  life  and  death.” 

TTie  Knight  then  turn’d,  and  sternly  smiled; 
“The  maiden  is  mine  only  child. 

Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head. 

If  with  a traitor’s  son  she  wed.” 

Then  Redmond  spoke : The  life  of  one 

Might  thy  malignity  atone, S 
On  me  be  dung  a double  guilt ! 

Spare  Rokebi^s  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt  1” 

Wyclifie  had  listen’d  to  his  suit, 

But  dread  prevail’d,  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 
la  secret  on  Matilda’s  ear ; 

“A  union  form’d  with  me  and  mine, 

Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokeby’s  line. 

Consent,  and  all  this  dread  array, 

Like  morning  dream  shall  pass  away 
Refuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press’d, 
lave  the  word — thou  know’st  the  rest.” 
iutilda,  still  and  motionless, 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 
To  hopeless  love  a sacrifice ; 

Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony, 

And  round  her  cast  liewilderd  eye. 

Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  and  now 
On  Wycliffe’s  unrelenting  brow. 

She  veil’d  her  face,  and,  with  a voice 
Scarce  audible, — “ I make  my  choice ! 

Spare  but  their  lives ! — for  aught  beside, 
wt  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 

He  once  was  generous  1” — As  she  spoke. 

Dark  WycliflTe’s  joy  in  triumph  brokp : — 

“ Wilfrid,  where  loiter’d  ye  so  late  1 
W’hy  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight  7 — 

Art  spell-bound  by  enchanttr  s wand  7 — 

Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand  ;ll 
'^ank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  ! 

Should  tears  and  trembhug  srieak  tfiy  joy  7” — 

0 hush,  my  sire ! To  prayer  and  tear 
W mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear ; 

Bat  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on, 

When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone.” 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda’s  hand  :1T — *'  Dear  maid, 

Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,”  he  said, 

* IMS.— "Then  from  his  victim  sotahl  to  know 

TV  wnrkinr  of  his  tra^c  show. 

And  first  bis  glanco,’'  Ac.) 

* IMS.— “ To  some  hkh  Baron's  feudal  fisast, 

And  that  krua  pealine  Irumitot'cail 
Iffls  sumtWHu,"  dtcTj 

< scornful  cye.”l 

i IMS.  — - the  blofxi  of  one 

Might  this  malifnaut  plot  aUmo.”) 

* Ua  pl^  of  this  and  prer.edinr  couplet,  the  MS.  iuu, 

. Successful  was  the  scheme  he  plann'd : 

_ Kne**l,  Wilfred  i take  her  yielded  hand !’  ” 

« *‘™*‘l’**  ber  hand.") 

„ To  save  the  ciwnpHcatcd  pain. "I 

H IMS.— ••  Hm  Ups  mwn  her  hands  wore  ptasi'd.— 
up,  Just  as  ho  felt  the  stem  arrest."] 

Tb»*  character  ofWIlfHil  Is  as  eateotfrely  drawn,  and 
so,  ncrhai>s,  than  tliat  of  Bertram.  And  amidst  Ilm 
o**»tiful  moral  reflections  nccompanyine  it,  a deep  |n- 
«slo  the  human  heart  is  discernible wo  had  almost  said 
riHm  (xaietratinir  than  won  his,  to  whom  were  given 
**  M>W«)keys'  U«t ' unlock  the  gatos  of  joy.’ 

Ofhorror  that  and  thrilling  fears, 

Or  opo  tl»  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.’  ’’ 

Brirish  Critic.— 
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*'  Of  thy  poor  fnend  so  basely  deem, 

As  blend  with  him  this  barbarous  scheme? 

Alas ! my  efforts  made  in  vain, 

Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain.** 

But  now,  bear  witness  earth  And  heaven. 

That  ne’er  was  hope  to  mortal  given, 

So  twistedtt  with  the  strings  of  life, 

As  this — to  call  Matilda  wife  I 
I bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 

And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart.” 

His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low, 

With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with  wo, 

That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 
The  agony  of  mental  pain. 

He  kneel’d — his  lip  her  hand  had  press’d, — 

Just  then  he  felt  ilic  stern  arrest. 

Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head, — 

They  raisetl  him, — but  the  life  was  fled  1 
Then,  first  alarm’d,  his  sire  and  train 
Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 

The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear, 

Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 

And  sought  in  better  world  the  meed, 

To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed.— 5§ 
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The  wretched  mre  beheld,  aghast, 

With  W’ilfrid  all  his  projects  past, 

All  turn’d  and  centred  on  his  son. 

On  Wilfrid  all— and  he  was  gone. 

“And  I am  childless  now,”  he  said  ; 

"Childles.'i,  through  that  relentless  maid ! 

A lifetime’s  arts,  in  vain  essay’d. 

Are  bursting  on  their  artist’s  head  I— 

Here  lies  my  W’ilfrid  Head— and  there 
Comes  hatal  Morthnm  for  his  heir, 

Kagor  to  knit  in  happy  hand 

W’ith  Rokeby’s  heiress  Redmond’s  hand. 

And  .shall  their  triumph  soar  o’er  all 
The  selicmes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall  7 
No  I— deeds,  which  pnidence  might  not  dare. 
Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 

The  niurdress  weeps  upon  his  bier— 

I’ll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear! 

They  all  shall  share  destruction’s  shock  ; — 

Ho ! lead  the  captives  to  the  block  !”“ 

But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 
His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 

" Slave  1 to  the  block !— or  I,  or  they, 

Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day !” 
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outmost  crowd  have  heard  a sound, 

Like  horse’s  hoof  on  harden’d  ground ; 

Nearer  it  came,  and  yet  more  near, — 

The  very  deaths- men  paused  to  hear. 

’Tis  in  the  churchyard  now— the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead ! 

Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 

Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 

All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung, 

When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there  spnmg 
A horseman  arm’d,  at  headlong  speed— 

Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed.llil 

"In  fif>liiii>nfin?  thrtartnr*  ofthiv  (Immntic.  talc,  wo  have  liltlo 
hrwitslion  in  ^Qpiic,  that  Mr.  Brolt  ha*  been  more  Mjcccttful 
than  on  nny  former  orciucinn.  Wilfrid,  a powon  of  tho  fiat  im- 
pnrtaTKrp  in  tbo  whole  tnnnfljtcim-nt  of  the  plot,  exhibitn  on  aa- 
aemtilniio  of  ((nalitii'n  not  initn'Oticntly  conibmerl  in  real  lifo,  but, 
»o  far  n.«  \vc  can  rcrollecf.  never  liefore  reprevcnlwl  in  pt^try.  It 
ia  indeed  a rhiirarter  which  rcouiriwl  to  be  touched  with  ipreat 
art  nod  lidicacy.  The  reniltr  ?<!nmlly  expecu  to  firul  hoauty  of 
form,  Rtttmi.'th.  erace,  and  a^rilit)',  unitcrl  with  powcrfbl  paniona, 
in  th<-  prominent  furnrCH  of  romance ; bccaiwe  Ihciie  riviole  quali-. 
tien  art*  the  most  freijiu-nt  tlicmo*  of  pnneiryric,  and  uauaily  Iho 
bwt  pnwporu  to  ndniimtion.  'Iho  atwcncc  of  them  ia  auppoaed 
to  throw  an  airof  ridicule  on  tlie  nrctenfiiona  of  a candidate,  fbr 
love  or  elory.  An  onliiiary  ixtcf . therefore,  woiiM  have  dexpaired 
ofawakcuinconriiympiitliy  in  favour  of  that  lofty  and  fonoroua 

r'rit,  and  keen  xeoxilnlity,  which  at  once  animate  and  conaumo 
fmi!  nml  xickly  frame  of  Wilfred  t yot  W'llfred  id,  in  Diet,  e*- 
tremnly  inU.  rvdiinff ; and  his  drnth,  thniurh  ohvioudly  nccetiuiTy 
to  fl»o  rnntUi;n  pnowhmimt  of  Oswald,  to  the  future  repono  of 
Matilda,  and  roiMCiiUi'ntiy  to  the  cnnsninniutimi  of  tho  POem, 
leav<»  slrona  emotions  of  pity  and  n*.grot  in  (Ju>  mind  of  the 
reader  "—Qt$arterly  RfPiew.] 

in,  This,  nnd  what  follows,  is  taken  from  areal  achievement  of 
Major  Robert  Philipson,  eull<^,  from  Ills  desperate  and  adventu- 
ro>«  ronrajre,  Robin  the  Dcnl : which,  a*  heinc  very  macairately 
noticed  in  this  note  upon  tho  first  Mbtion,  shall  lie  now  given  in  a 
more  aulhentic  form.  Tho  chief  place  of  his  retreat  was  not 
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Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spum’d, 

The  vaults  unwonted  clang  return’d  I— 

One  instant’s  glance  around  he  threw, 

From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 

Grimly  determined  was  his  look ! 

His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook— 

Ail  scatter’d  backwardf  as  he  came, 

For  all  knew  Bertram  Riaingham  1 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave 
The  first  has  reach’d  the  central  nave. 

The  second  clear’d  the  chancel  wide, 

'The  third— he  was  at  Wycliffe’s  side. 

Full  levell’d  at  the  Baron’s  head. 

Rung  the  report— the  bullet  s^d — 

And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 

Without  a groan  dark  Oswald  past ; 

All  was  so  quick;  that  it  might  seem 
A flash  of  lightning,  or  a dream. 
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While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceals, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 

But  flounder’d  on  the  pavement  floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore. 

And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway, 

The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 

’Twas  while  he  toil’d  him  to  be  freed. 

And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  stee^ 

That  from  amazement’s  iron  trance 
All  WvclifTe’s  soldiers  waked  at  once. 

Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail’d  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 

A score  of  pikes,  with  each  a wound, 

Bore  down  and  pinn’d  him  to  the  ground  ;t 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 

’Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free, 

Once  gain’d  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 

By  tenfold  odds  oopress’d  at  length, t 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength. 

He  took§  a hundred  mortal  wounds. 

As  mute  as  fox  ’mongst  mangling  hounds; 
And  when  he  died,  hi.s  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  111 
—They  gazed,  as  when  a lion  dies. 

And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 

But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain. 

Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  !1f 


Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew’d, 

And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew’d, 
But  Basil’s  voice  the  deed  forbade 
A mantle  o’er  the  corse  he  laid  .— 

" Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind, 

He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind  : 

Then  mve  him,  for  a soldier  meet, 

A soldier’s  cloak  for  winding  sheet,”H 
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No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang, 

No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang, 

Though  through  the  sounding  woods  there  come 
Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 

Arm’d  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 
Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need, 

And  back’d  with  such  a band  of  horse, 

As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce; 

Possess’d  of  eveiy  proof  and  sign 
That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham^s  line, 

And  yielded  to  a father’s  arms 
An  image  of  his  Edith’s  charms, — 

Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 
Of  this  strange  morn  the  history. 

What  saw  he'?— not  the  church’s  floor. 
Cumber’d  with  dead  and  stain’d  wnth  gore ; 
What  heard  he? — not  the  clamorous  crowd. 
That  shout  their  gratulations  loud  : 

Redmond  ho  saw  and  heard  alone. 

Clasp’d  him,  and  sobb'd,  “ My  son,  my  son !”— tt 
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This  chanced  upon  a summer  morn. 

When  yellow  waved  the  heavy  com ; 

But  when  brown  August  o’er  the  land 
Call’d  forth  the  reaper’s  busy  band, 

A gladsome  sight  the  sylvan  road 
From  Eglistone  to  Mortham  show’d. 

A while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 
The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves. 

And  maids  thdr  sickles  fling  asid^ 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride. 

And  childhood’s  wondering  s^up  draws  near, 
And  from  the  gleaners  hands  the  ear  * 
Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a prayer 
And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 

’Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Rokebv  gave 
Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  brave; 


Iiland,  in  Denveot^-alor,  but  Curwen’a  blond,  in  the  Lake 
of  Windermere. — 

“ Thu  bland  formerly  hclonxod  to  the  Philipaona,  a family  of 
note  in  Westmoreland.  Dmincr  tlie  Civil  Wan,  two  of  them,  an 
elder  and  a younser  brother,  aerved  tlie  King.  The  former,  who 
waa  the  proprietor  of  it,  commanded  a regiment ; Uia  latter  waa 

a major. 

The  mnyir,  vvlioae  name  w.is  Rolx'rf ,\vaa  a ninn  of  creiil  .qiirit 
and  i*oM'n>rwe ; and  Sir  hi*  tnuny  iV-ut!!  of  iii.T-oiuil  hnivery,  Imd 
ohintiK'fl,  among  the  Uliveriana  of  thoiio  parts,  the  u|>iK.‘llatioii  of 
R<j|iin  th<'  Drvil. 

“ Afirr  the  war  had  i:ulwide<i,  nnd  fln>  (lireful  efii-cts  of  uublic 
oppoMtion  h.id  cejwed,  revenst’  and  walire  lunc  kt»pt  alive  llw 
iiiiiiwiiiily  of individtiub.  Colonel  u ateudy  frifiid  lo  twnr* 

jMilion,  reaided  ut  Hub  limr  at  Keiiilnl,  and.  under  llx'^  dmihlfl 
e.hararter  ofn  Icadint}  maeintmte  (fur  he  wa<a  Jtn.UcO'Of'Pt.'nfc) 
nnil  iin  nrlive  eonimiimler,  held  ihe  c<i«nlry  in  nwe-  Thw  |ier- 
*on  hnvinir  heard  that  Majw  PhiJipson  wa*  at  hw  hriither’<  house 
on  the  wltiiid  in  'Windetnu'nt,  re-olved,  if  inw-tlJe,  to  s<n/e  and 
piiniKli  a man  wlm  had  inude  himxelf  *u  iiarticularty  olmti.Tioai. 
llow  it  woM  condtii.'trd,  niy  outhurity*  dm'n  nut  iafonii  hj*  -wlie- 
tlier  be  pot  loKclher  the  naviitiition  of  the  lake,  and  likwikudod  (l>e 
pluee  by  Nca,  or  whether  lie  iiitided  and  rarrlcdon  liis  at'l>omelH-a 
III  form.  Neither  do  wc  lenni  this  »lrenpih  of  tbo  camroii  witliin, 
nor  of  the  workii  wiiliont.  Allwi'leftrii  it,  that  Mujiir  I'liiHi»Bon 
endured  a sioRe  offijrht  montli«  with  grt'nt  aallantry,  till  hi*  hitiiher 
the  Colonel,  rtun-fl  n narty  and  relieved  him. 

" It  was  now  the  Major's  turn  to  make  reprioilti.  He  pul  him- 
self. thcTcfirrc.  at  the  head  of  a little  trorjp  of  Ihitsc,  »t«l  rode  to 
Kendal,  Here,  Iteinc  inHinmil  that  Colonel  Unces  was  at  proy- 
em,  (for  it  was  on  a .^undav  luoriiinitd  he  statiom'd  his  rnen  ptrj- 
lierly  in  the  avennes,  and  himself  ariperl,  nvle  diree.tly  into  the. 
church.  It  iirolmhly  was  not  a repnlar  rimreti,  hut  some  Imre 
place  of  meeting.  It  is  said  he  intended  to  seize  llio  (‘uliuud  and 
carry  him  off}  hut  as  this  Bcems  to  have  been  lutally  iinptaetica- 
hie,  it  b rather  probable  that  hi.s  intention  wu*  to  kill  him  on  the 
s}iol,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ronfiisjon  to  escape.  Wlialever  hb 
intention  was.  it  was  fruatrated,  tor  HriggB  happened  to  Iw  eiso- 
wltere, 

"TIk*  eongrcBnlion,  an  miplit  lot  es(jee1rd.  wn*  thrown  into 
great  confusiim  on  seeing  an  urunil  itiuti^on  lior*ebark  make  hb 
appearance  among  them } mid  Ihe  Major,  taking  arlvniitago  of 
their  asconbhmonl,  turned  hi*  horsn  round,  and  rode  uiiietly  out. 
But  having  given  an  alarm,  ho  woa  presently  assaulted  us  lie  Icff 

* Dr.  Bnm'i  Hiitoiy  of  WrvUncrtlsnd- 


tlie  asseinbly,  and  lioing  seized,  bis  girths  wore  cut,  and  he  vas 
unlmrseil. 

“ At  this  instant  his  rarty  made  a furious  attack  on  the  asuil- 
ants,  and  tho  Major  killed  with  his  own  band  Um  man  who  hM 
seized  him,  cJapiied  the  suddlo,  ungirthod  as  it  was,  upon  v 
homo,  and  vaulting  into  it,  rode  full  *iwed  tlirungh  the  sliccurf 
Kendal,  culling  Inn  men  to  follow  him  ; and,  with  his  whole 
party,  made  a safe  retreat  to  hit  asylum  in  tho  lake.  The  action 
marked  Uie  man.  Many  knew  him  t and  they  who  did 
know  as  well  from  tho  exploit  that  it  could  be  nobody  but  Ron» 
the  Devil." 

* IMS.—"  Throe  hounds  he  made,  that  noble  steed ; 

Vl«  «”'•!»  I ftoiSWund  (!«»««?  "I 

t IMS.—"  Oppress'd  and  pinn’d  him  to  the  ground." 

I [.MS.— " Ann  when,  by  odils  home  down  at  length.*  I 

i (.M.S.— " Ho  lion!." J 

* It  (M.s. — " Had  more  of  laugh  in  it  than  moan."] 

^ IMS.—"  But  lield  their  weapons  ready  set, 

Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  him  yet.”l 

*•  IMS.—"  But  Basil  check'd  them  with  disdain, 

And  flung  a manilo  o'er  tho  slain.  "J . . 

tt  ["  Whether  wc  see  him  scaling  the  cliffs  'i?desp«*t*t*^ 
and  scarinir  Uw  linwks  and  the  ravens  from  then  nests ; oMw  ^ 
the  Castle  is  on  fire,  breaking  from  tho  central  ' 

or,  amidst  the  terrific  circumstances  of  his  death,  when  am 

‘ T»arting  fman  ^ 

Had  more  of  laughter  Uuin  of  moan,  _ 
w«  mark  lib  taco  of  terror,  with  the  poet,  like  tho  <?« 
sun  I’ 

' No  iNiln  gradations  quench  hb  ray. 

No  twilient  liews  his  wrath  allay : 

Mr'ith  dbk  like  Imttle-target  red. 

Ho  rushes  lo  hb  huraing  nod ; 

Dres  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light 

Then  sinks  at  once— and  all  b CrMt-l 

It  IMS.— Here  the  author  of  Rokoby  wrote, 

" Knd  of  Cnntii  VI. " . . . 

Stanza  xuv.,  added  a?  the  request  of  lJ»e  pnnter  ^ 
friend,  was  accompaniod  by  Ibo  following  nolo  to  mt. 
tyne 

"Dear  Jambs, 

" I send  you  this,  out  of  deference  to  opinions  so 
pressed  ; hut  still  retaining  my  own,  that  it  y R" 

without  producing  another. 
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ROKEBT. 


And  Teesdale  cm  remember  yel 
How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  ucbt. 

And,  for  their  Roubles,  bade  them  prove 
A lengthen’d  life  of  peace  and  love. 

r*  Mr.  Seott  haa  oow  confined  luntudf  within  much  narrower 
amili.  Bin.  by  deacendine  to  the  aotwr  annab  of  the  acventeenth 
caatarr.  baa  mnoancod  nearly  ail  lltoiie  uroaroenta  of  Gothic 
wtach,  in  conaeguence  of  U»  taato  with  which  ho  dia- 
piam  tbiTO.  tad  bora  tolerated,  and  oven  admired,  by  modern 
reader  He  baa  antuec^tatt  hia  atylo  to  a acverer  code  of  criticiam. 
TV  lanmafK!  of  the  poet  ia  oAen  nnconaciously  refold  to  the 
une  the  tnodenU  which  ho  relatoa  j to  thot  what  ia  carcleaa 
w almoatic  CTcapea  ccnattre,  aa  a auppuaed  anumaiy  of  antique 
oOiM  r and  it  la,  perhapa,  partly  owiny  to  thia  imprcaaion,  that 
the  pbraaeoi^  of  Marmion,*  and  of  the  * Lady  of  the  Lake.’ 
has  appeared  to  ua  to  be  no  leaa  faulty  than  that  of  the  preaent 
pofm. 

^ M confidently  peroiat  in  thinkina,  tfiot 

* eaTJoriment,  Mr.  Scott'a  nxailarity  will  boatill  farther 

55??™  L V?’®?****  found  by  exiierionce,  that,  althoueli 

aniM  the  nrat  haaty  iiisj^tion  of  tho  poem,  undertaken  for  the 
fratmeatioo  of  our  ourioaity,  aome  blomiaboa  intrudinl  themaeivea 
■ponour ootin,  ^ merita  of  the  atory.  and  tho  minute  Nliadea 
m ehaiacter  diaplayed  in  tlie  conduct  of  it.  have  been  autficiunl, 
many  auccaediny  peniaala,  to  awaken  our  fooUnyi,  and  to 
ifurmate  and  aoatiun  our  attention. 

‘'Tbe  onyinai  fiction  from  which  the  poem  ii  derived,  ofipeara 
to  ■ to  ta  eooa^cted  with  conaidcrable  ability ; Init  it  ia  on  tlio 
fcaaay  ww  wbi^  the  poet  hoaoxpandbd  and  dramatized  it ; on 
taedrrmity  of  the  ctaractera  ; on  the  akill  witii  which  they  are 
oMded.  and  on  the  infcnuity  with  which  every  incident  ia  ren- 
oaMuoaement  to  hia  final  purpooe,  that  wo  chiefly  found  our 
prwwoce  of  thia  over  his  former  productions.  From  the  first 
raato  to  Um  laat,  oothiny  ia  aupeifiuoua.  The  arrival  of  a noc- 
tornJ  rioter  at  Barnard  Castle  is  announced  with  such  solemnity, 
me  pteviou  tarura  of  Osw-ald,  the  arroyance  and  ferocity  of 
Bwtnun,  ms  abruptness  and  discourtesy  of  demeanour,  ore  so 
*towlely  Mmeated,  that  tho  picture  seems  aa  if  it  hail  taeu  in- 
taneed  far  tho  sole  purpose  of  displayina  tlie  author's  powers  of 
•■mptioa  ; yet  it  is  fVum  tiiis  visit  that  all  tho  subac!quent  inci- 
arata  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  flow.  Our  curiosity  is. 
alto  verj  commencement  of  the  pocni,  most  powerfully  excited ; 
to*  Pfmqpri  actors  in  tho  scene  exlnbit  themselves  distinctly  to 
^ vtesr,  the  development  of  the  |)lot  is  perfectly  continuous, 
m onr  attention  to  never  interrupted,  or  sufiured  to  relax."— 
Qatnerfly  Review. 

production  i>f  Mr.  Scott  altogether  abounds  in  imoyrry 
w description  Iw  than  eitlicr  of  its  precursors,  in  pretty  nearly 
iwsame  pvmortion  as  it  contiUns  more  of  dramatic  incident  and 
Yet  mmo  of  tho  pialurvs  which  it  prvaonts  are  hiyhly 
•rwiyht  and  yivwjy  cokMired  : for  example,  the  terribly  animated 
aamtive  m the  fifth  canto,  of  the  tattle  within  tho  hdl,  and  the 
maOayrmtma  of  the  mansion  of  Rokoby. 

%*«ral  defects,  of  more  or  less  importance,  wo  noticed,  or 
■toatmed  that  wo  notkted,  aa  wo  read.  It  apiwara  like  presump- 
JJta  to  accuse  Sir.  Scott  of  any  failure  in  respect  of  costume — of 
toe  nanners  and  character  of  the  timea  which  bo  deacribes— yot 
MS  moresaion  product'll  on  our  minds  by  the  perusal  has  cer- 
that  wo  are  thrown  back  in  imagination  to  a period 
“■osslerably  antecedent  to  that  wliicli  lie  intends  to  cek'lrrato. 
Ts*fl*hwfeulta.  wo  remark!^,  ooruist  principally  in  the  too  fre- 
Wmt  recur  reoca  of  those  which  we  h«vo  so  ofien  noticed  on  for- 
®®tasioi».  ami  which  are  so  incartiureti-d  with  the  poet’s 
•We^itat  It  has  r»wr  bveome  as  uavless  as  it  to  painful,  to  repeat 
to*  wwures  which  they  have  occanonwl. 

. ta*e  hrwn  informed  Uwt  ' Rokeby'  has  hitherto  drculn- 
y to—  rMtdly  than  haa  usually  lieen  llio  case  with  Mr.  f^ott's 
•to**  If  tM  fiu:t  be  so,  we  ore  ioclinod  to  atiribulo  it  solely  to 
.*“*y”tol  etreumatoners ; betriy  pi'rsuaded  that  tho  defects  of 
t—pwut_  are  only  common  to  it  with  all  the  productions  of  its 
that  ttay  are  oven  Icm  numerous  than  in  most ; and  that 
— oeanties,  thouirh  of  a difforent  stamp,  are  more  profusely 
“g"*  “d,  upon  tho  whole,  of  a hixncr  older."— Cr^coi 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  away, 

Yielding,  like  an  April  day, 

Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow, 

Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow  !♦ 

“ Such  to  Rukchy ; and  our  readers  mutt  confess  that  it  to  a 
very  itiictKMUng  Alono,  it  would  Hlatnp  lln*  outhor  on©  of  the 
most  pictuwiuo  of  Enalish  pooU.  Of  Uio  story  wc  need  hardly 
•ay  any  tluiw  larthcr.  It  to  complicated  without  beiny  confuW 
and  so  ^fully  suspended  in  iu  unravclment.  os  to  iiroduco  a 
i^tantJy  lOOToainf  senMtion  of  curiosity.  Parts,  indeed  of 
tta  catastrophe  may  at  intervals  be  fi>resoen,  but  ttay  are  like 
the  iwrtial  climiises  that  wo  catch  of  a noble  ami  well  shaded 
buildii».  wluch  ifocs  not  break  on  us  in  all  its  pnjportMHi  and  in 
oil  lU  beauty,  until  w-o  suddenly  arrive  in  front.  Of  tta  cliarac- 
ters.  wo  have  soinotliiiiK  to  observe,  in  addition  to  our  private 
reiiwrks.  Our  readers  may  iierliaim  have  seen  Uist  wo  have  fre- 
ouently  amdied  tta  lenn  tkUch.  to  iJie  several  personaens  of  the 
drama,  nithouah  this  poem  immsossos  more  variety  of 

well-sustained  ctanmter  than  any  oltar  of  Mr.  Scott’a  perfi^- 
ancert  altiKMjffh  >V  ilfrid  will  boa  fiivaurilo  wiUi  ©very  lovoroftte 
aoR.  tta  irentle,  and  tta  paltalic  j wlule  Edmund  orters  a fearful 
wnminjt  to  muiiaed  abilities— and  altbouyli  Redmond  to  indcml  a 
rnan,  compared  to  the  Crantloun  of  The  Lay,  to  tta  ll'lUon  of 
Mannion  or  to  tho  Malcolm  ot  tta  iMdyojOie  Lake  ; yolm 
Rodmoml  lumself  but  a tketch  comiiared  to  Br'rtram.  Here  to 
Mr.  SmU  s true  and  favouritu  taro.  He  lias  mi  * tneaking  kind- 
ness for  these  bu^nans  ;-He  boldly  adopts  and  pairoiitoca 
them.  Deloraine  (it  bat  humorously  lM*cn  observed)  would  tave 
ta^  exactly  what  Marmion  was.  could  ta  have  read  and  written  ; 
tfortraiii  to  a tapt»y  mixture  of  both  j as  yreat  a villoin.  if  pussi- 
mo,  as  Muriiiiou  ; ami.  if  (Misgiblc,  as  yreata  scamp  as  IK'loraine. 
His  (praetor  IS  completed  by  a dosli  of  tta  fierceness  of  Rode- 
nck  Uhu.  w c do  not  taro  enter  into  tta  qumtion  as  to  tta  rood 
taste  ol  an  author  who  employs  his  utmost  strenyth  of  description 
on  a coniiround  of  tad  qualities ; but  we  must  observe,  in  the  way 
ol  protect  for  tta  jjresent.  that  somcthiny  must  ta  wrony  wtare 
pwtical  efiect  and  mural  aiqirotation  are  so  much  at  variance. 
Wo  iMve  iiotouchml  the  yvrraral  aryument.  wtattar  it  makes  any 
diiTerc'fic©  for  poetical  purpo©ei.  ihat  a hero'©  vjrc©  or  his  rirtue© 
stiould  pretKjnderate.  Powerful  indeed  must  be  tta  yenius  oftta 
poet  who,  out  of  tucii  r^terials  as  those  abuv©  mentiuficd,  can 
Kirm  an  intcrrsunf  whole.  This,  however,  is  ih©  fiict : and  Ber- 
tram  at  linics  so  ovi^mcs  hatred  with  admiration,  that  ho  (or 
rather  his  tenter)  to  almost  panlonable  for  bis  oneryy  alone, 
rhcrc  ts  a chann  about  tins  spnny  of  mind  which  brara  mwn  all 
opposition,  Md  tfarows  a brilliant  veil  of  iiaht  over  tta  most  hi- 
tHHHis  defurniity.’  This  to  the  fascination — ■Oiis  is  tta  variety  and 
vipiur  by  which  Mr.  8cott  recommends  barbiuous  heroes,  undiy- 
nuHHl  occurrences,  and  uccasionnily,  tho  most  incorrect  lanyuoye, 
and  tta  moat  imperfect  versification— 

Catch  out  his  fire — * And  you  fbryive  liim  all."  * 

...  Monthly  Review. 

o r * whole,  is  o<|Uttlly  intcrestiny  with  Mr 

Hcoit  s rormer  works,  we  are  by  no  means  pretiared  to  assert 
But  It  mere  be,  comi>nnttivTly,  a diminution  of  interest,  it  is  evi- 
uently  owiny  to  no  other  cause  than  the  time  or  place  of  its 
action— tta  sobnoty  of  tta  perKNl,  and  the  atated  wdoncss  of  tta 
scenery.  With  us,  thi*  wonder  is,  that  a period  so  late  as  that  of 
Criarln  tho  First,  could  hove  l«?cn  iiiatinirod  so  dexterously,  and 
ha^ye  been  made  so  happily  subservient  to  iioetic  invention. 

In  the  ineaiitimo,  wc  have  no  hesilntion  in  ileclanny  our 
, tolo  of  Rokeby  is  much  taller  lolil  than  those 
Lay,  or  of  Maniiion.'  Its  rharaclers  are  introduced 
with  more  ease ; il.s  inritletils  ore  more  natural ; one  event  to 
more  iiecessnrily  yeneraleil  by  another ; tta  reader's  mind  to  kept 
more  in  sus|iense  with  resiM-cl  lo  tta  lerminaiion  of  tta  story : 
anu  the  niural  renerlions  intoraiM-rsed  are  of  a deejw  cast,  of 
the  v^rsifiratiun,  also,  we  can  justly  nronouiire,  that  it  is  more 
polistad  than  in  Moriniqii,'  or  ‘ The  tjiy  and  ttaurh  wo  liavc 
marked  ^me  rarcless  lin<«,  yet  even  in  tta  instance  of 'tald 
ilisorder,  Rokeby  rjin  fumtoli  lillle  room  liir  animadversion.  In 
line.  If  we  must  comjsire  liim  with  liimtelf.  we  Jtidro  Mr.  Seott 
has  mycn  its  a poem  m Rokeby,  superior  lo  ’ Marmion.’  or  * Tta 
tay.  but  not  equal,  perliaps,  to  * 'fta  Lady  of  tho  Lake 
Britleh  Critic.) 
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Quid  dignum  memorere  tui«,  HiapaniB,  terris, 

Vox  humana  valet  | Ci-apDiAir. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  VISION  OP  DON  RODERICK/ 


m feHowinf  Pom  k Immdod  upoo  a Spaniib  Ttadition, 
MrtknlaHr  dotuiod  in  the  Notes;  but  brariof.  in  femral,  that 
MO  Rodenek,  the  last  Qothk  Kina  of  Spain,  when  the  Invasion 
of  the  Moon  was  iiopendinf . bad  the  (emeri^  to  descend  into 
utaewef  vault,  near  Toletto,  the  opening  of  which  bad  been 
dtseuaeed  as  fatal  to  the  dpuiisli  Monarchr.  The  lo(^d  adds. 
t)al  bis  nth  curiosity  was  mortiSed  by  an  emblematicsJ  rep^ 
MtSttioa  of  those  Baraerns  who.  in  the  year  7M,  defeated  him 
k bsule,  aod  reduced  8pm  under  their  dominion.  I have  pre* 
used  (0  prolooc  the  Vision  of  tlie  Revolutions  of  Spain  down 
(oihe  ptfseat  eventful  crisis  of  the  Peninsula  ; and  to  divide  it, 
by  1 osHMsed  change  of  scene,  into  Turbb  PaiuoDa.  I'he 
rnsr  01  these  reurosents  the  Invasion  of  the  M<x>rs,  Uio  Defeat 
tnd  Death  of  Roderick,  and  closes  with  the  peaceful  ncrupation 
U ihectwnUr  by  the  Victors.  The  Rbcomd  Psriod  nmliraeoa 
the  itats  of  (he  Peolnaula,  when  the  eumiuMti  of  tho  Bpaniarda 
ud  Portagaese  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  had  raised  to  the 
bi(fi^  pitch  the  renown  of  their  arms ; suliierl.  however,  by  su- 
peiititioo  aod  cruelty.  An  allusion  tu  the  inhumanities  uf  the 
bnuintioD  tenninaies  (his  picture.  The  Last  Part  of  (he 
P«ttB  opens  with  the  state  of  Spain  previous  to  the  unpareilelod 
incekeiyof  BonaPaRtb  : rives  a saetchofithc  usurpation  at* 
t«B|ii«d  apoQ  iliat  unsuspicious  and  friendly  kingdom,  and  te^ 

* [Tk*  TUb  oC  Don  ftodsdek  appeared  fn  4to,  In  June,  tBtl ; and  in  ths 
Mwgf  thtans  year  was  also  inserted  In  tha  tU  volume  <<  the  Edinburgh 
itasil  gistMW  which  work  was  the  pvopeny  of  Sir  WaJtar  Seim’s  thM 
pb|siiin,Mswta.  Irtn  Ballan^ne and C'o.| 

T ITW  SigSI  Hon.  Rohm  Bialr  of  Avnmoon,  President  of  ths  Conn  of 
hsisassadHsanef  tbs  Bev.  Rober  Btalr,  autbor  «f  “ Tbs  Oravo. " AA« 


minatei  with  the  arrival  of  the  British  rocootua.  It  mar  be  fiv* 
iher  proper  to  mention,  that  the  otpect  of  the  Poem  m less  to 
commemorate  or  detail  particular  inddenta,  than  to  exhibit  a 
general  and  impressive  ^etuie  of  the  sevend  periods  brought 
upon  the  attge. 

I am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  Public,  espedaDr 
by  one  who  has  already  experienced  more  than  ordinary  indul- 
gence. to  offer  anv  iroology  for  the  inferiority  of  the  poetry  to 
the  subiect  it  is  cniefir  dduaned  to  eommemurate.  Yet  1 think 
it  proper  to  mention,  that  while  I was  hastily  executing  a work, 
written  for  a temporary  purpose,  and  on  passing  events,  the  task 
was  most  cruelly  interrupted  by  the  successive  deaths  of  Lord 
PaasiDBNT  BLAiR.t  and  Lord  Viscoiist  Mklvilijc.  In  those 
disUnguished  characters,  1 had  not  onir  to  regret  persons  whose 
lives  were  most  important  to  Scotland,  but  also  whose  notice  and 
patronasu  honoured  my  entrance  upon  active  life  ; and.  1 may 
add,  with  melancholy  pridn,  who  pmnitted  my  more  advanced 
age  to  claim  no  common  share  in  their  friendship.  Under  such 
intorrupiiona.  the  following  verses,  which  my  best  and  happiest 
efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of  their  Uieme,  have,  1 atn 
mi'self  sensible,  an  appearance  of  negligence  and  incoherence, 
rnich,  in  other  circumstances,  I might  have  been  able  to  remove. 

EoiNBt’ROii,  June  34,  1811. 


kmg  ttRng  ihs  oIBm  of  SoHdtor4!)siMrst  tn  ScotUnd  with  bkh  dbunedon,  hs 
«ss  sbvaud  to  ib«  PtmUmej  in  1808.  Ht  died  very  mddroiy  on  tbs  sEMi 
May.  1811,  in  dwTOth  ysar  of  his  sgs ; and  Us  intimMs  fritnd,  Hearv  Dun* 
Am,  8rat  Vbeoopi  Mcivills,  baviog  focit  inui  Kdioborgb  on  porpiMc  lo  strand 
bis  vamaiM  to  Om  grsva,  was  ulao  81  not  kM  auddaniy,  sad  dM  ibars  tbs 
vary  bonr  ibat  tba  foastsi  look  pises,  on  tbs  2Rb  of  iba  same  laoedi.] 
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TEE 


VISION  OF 


DON  RODERICK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

Lnrn  there  a strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  fire 
May  rise  distinguish’d  o’er  the  din  of  war; 

OrdiM  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer’d  I lion’s  evil  star  7* 

Such,  Welungton,  might  reach  thee  from  afar, 
Wafting  its  descant  wide  o’er  Ocean’s  range; 

Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar. 
All  as  it  8 well’d  ’twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change,t 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  re> 
vengelt 

R- 

Yes!  such  a strain,  with  all o’er-pouring measure. 
Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 

Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  wo  or  pleasure, 

That  rings  Mondego’s  ravaged  shores  around ; 

The  thund’ring  cry  of  hosts  wtth  conquest  crown’d, 
The  female  shriek,  the  ruin’d  peasant’s  moan. 

The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound. 
The  foil’d  oppressor’s  deep  and  sullen  groan, 

A Nation’s  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o’erthrown. 

0 III. 

But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a laggard  day. 

Skill’d  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page, 

Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay  $ 

The  debt  thou  claim’st  in  this  exhausted  age? 
Thougivest  our  Ivres  a theme,  that  might  engage 
Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o’er  sea  and  land, 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last ; for  Homer’s  rage 
A theme ; a theme  for  Milton’s  mighty  hand— 
How  much  immeet  for  us,  a faint  degenerate  band  111 

le  mountains  stern!  within  whose  rugged  breast 
The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose ; 

Ye  torrents!  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed 
their  rest. 

Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish’d  foes; 

Sy  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close. 

That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung ; 

* — “ Who  tuna  tlie  chancoa  of  Iho  Phryitian  jar.”l 

: >,■2;~“Claimin|^  inine  ear  tMTixt  each  loud  Irumpot-chanco.'*] 

* I Tk  too  inonotonoua  clove  of  ll»e  Nlan/Ji  U vutuotinica  di- 
wwned  br  the  adoption  of  the  lourteon-fuot  verae,— a licenac  in 

which,  aince  Oryden.haa  (we  believe)  Iwen  altogether 
modotMi,  but  which  w neverthele>«  very  doaerring  of  revival,  to 

1 il!If  ^ ™*®lr  an*!  judidoualy  uacd.  The  very  firat  itanza 

“I*  poem anorda  an  inatanceof  it— and,  intruducM  Uiua  in  the 

of  the  battle,  we  cannot  help  contHiuring  it  aa  a fault, 
**t*««ny  clog  god  aa  it  ia  with  the  aaaoclal  ion  of  a dofbeUve  rhyme 
~'*^^«-reeenge."—Crilical  Review.  Aug.  ISii.) 

I iM  ".i  I’ttorm'd  for  rapture,  how  ahall  wo  repay."] 

‘ laa.—  Thou  givoat  our  verao  a theme  that  might  engage 
Lrrea  that  c<iuld  richly  yield  thee  back  ita  duo  ; 

A tiHHnc,  might  kindle  Homer'a  mighty  rage  ; 

A theme,  more  grand  than  Mam  ever  know— 

. rouch  unmeet  foriu,  degenerate,  frail,  and  few  I’*] 

*“M  loMlity  may  atartle  thuau  readon  who  do  not  recollect, 
w, ancient  poetry  preservet]  in  Walea  refera  le« 
at  iL  of  the  principality  to  which  that  name  ia  now  limit- 
which  happen<Mi  in  tl»e  north-  west  of  Knglnnd, 
""•oath  west  of  Scotland,  where  the  Brilona  for  a long  time 


"JUd  I but  the  torront’a  might, 

Bat  it  u I headlong  mge  and  wild  affright."  tic, 
ik<  ILI*  l*5\*o  generally  known  that  the  clianiiHuna,  mourned  in 
duve,  wore  the  Britiah  inhobitanta  of  ^inburgh, 
akonr^  on  by  the  Saxona  of  Dciria.  or  Northumliciiand. 
ttt  ^ century,— Turner’s  llltlory  of 

*Hio-8axona,  edition  17»,  vol.  1.  p.  332.— IJywar^.  the 


What  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose, 

And  Cattraeth’s  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung, 
And  mystic  Merlin  harp’d,  and  gray-hair’d  Lly  waren 
sung  !1T 

V. 

0 ! if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain, 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem  oft  to  say, 
When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again, 

Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp’s  wild  sway  ; 

If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay. 

Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved  you  long  I 
Who  pious  gather’d  each  tradition  gray. 

That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  along, 

And  with  aflection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in  song. 

VI. 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe’er  the  task 
Of  truant  verse  hath  lighten’d  graver  care, 

From  Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask. 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair;. 

Careless  he  gave  His  numbers  to  the  air, 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came ; 

Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer; 

Let  but  his  verse  befit  a hero’s  fame, 

Immortal  be  the  verso  1— forgot  the  poet’s  name. 

VII. 

Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost 
“Minstrel!  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyrc» 
Capricious-swelling  now,  may  soon  be  lost, 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a cottage  fire, 

If  to  such  task  presumptuous  thou  aspire, 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  due : 

Age  after  age  has  giiiher'd  son  to  sire, 

Since  qur  gray  cliffs  the  din  of  conflict  knew, 

Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugles 
blew. 

.VIII. 

“ Decay’d  our  old  traditionary  lore. 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring, 

By  milk-maid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar. 

Or  round  the  marge  of  Minchraore’s  haunted 
spring  ;tt 

celebrated  bard  and  tnonorr.h,  was  Prinne  of  Arfood,  in  Cumber- 
land : and  hi>  youthful  exploit*  were  |>erfonncd  upon  the  Border. 
alUimigh  in  Ini  age  he  wax  driven  into  Powvi  by  the  lucecafea  of 
the  Anirlo-Saxoni.  A*  for  Merlin  W y||t,  or  the  Bavofe,  hii  iiomo 
of  Calcrionifl.  and  hi*  retreat  into  the  Caledonian  wood,  appro- 
priate him  to  Scotland.  Fonlun  dedicatri  Uio  thirty-firat  c.haiiler 
of  the  third  book  of  hi*  Scoto-Clironicon,  to  a narration  of  the 
death  of  thii  celebrated  bard  and  proohot  near  Dcumelzicr,  a vil- 
lap?  upon  Tweed,  which  is  Huiipuied  to  bavr  derhrod  ita  name 
{quasi  Tumulus  Merlint)  from  the  event  Tlia  particular  spot 
in  which  he  is  buried  is  still  shown,  and  app.  vri,  from  the  follow* 
ina  quotaUon,  to  have  partaken  of  his  proplielic  qualitjcsi — 
” There  is  one  Uiinx  remorkalile  hero,  which  is,  that  the  burn  coll- 
ed Pausayl  runs  by  the  cast  side  of  this  churchyard  into  iho 
Tweed ; at  the  side  of  which  bum,  a little  below  the  churchyard, 
the  fomoua  prophet  Merlin  is  said  to  bu  buried.  Tito  particular 
place  of  his  irrave,  at  the  root  of  a thorn  tree,  was  shown  me. 
many  years  axo,  hy  the  old  and  reverend  minister  of  the  niaco, 
Mr.  Richard  Brown ; and  here  was  ihc  old  prophecy  fulfilled, 
delivertul  in  Scots  rhyme,  to  this  purpose : — 

‘ When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  moot  at  Merlin’s  xnive, 
Scotland  and  Enziand  shall  one  Monarch  have.’ 

For,  tiro  same  day  that  our  Kinz  James  the  Sixth  was  crowned 
Kinz  of  Enyiand,  the  river  Tweerl,  by  an  extraordinary  flood,  so 
far  overflowed  its  lianks,  that  it  met  and  joined  with  Uio  Pausayl 
at  tiro  said  znivo,  which  was  never  Iteforo  olworverl  to  fall  out" 
— Pknnvcuick’8  Description  qf  Tioeeddale.  EMin.  1715,  iv. 
p.  36. 

[MS.— "Hark,  IVom  gray  NecdpaUi’s  mist,  the  Brothers’^ 
raim.  f 

Hark,  from  tiro  Brothers’  cairn  the  answer  tost"!  ) 
♦♦  A belief  in  tne  existence  end  nocturnal  revels  of  the  fnirie* 
■Ull  Imzers  amoiqr  ihu  vulrar  in  Selkirkshire.  A copious  fountain 
ui*on  Uw  ridzu  ol  Minchmoor,  called  Uic  ChoesewoU,  is  supposed 
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Save  where  their  legends  gray-hair’d  shepherds  sing, 
Thai  now  scarce  win  a listening  ear  but  thine, 

Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging. 

And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line, 

Of  moonughi  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyne. 

IX. 

“No!  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 
Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  tlame. 

Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done, 

In  verse  spontaneous*  chants  .some  favour’d  name, 
Whether  Ulalia’s  charms  his  tribute  claim. 

Her  eye  of  diainond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 

Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Gra3ine,t 
He  sing  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set. 

Old  Albiii’s  red  claymore,  green  Erux’s  bayonet ! 

X. 

“ F.xplore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 
Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows. 

Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra’s  ruin’d  breast 
Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose; 

Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 
Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o’er  Toledo’s  fane, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 
An  an.xioiis  glance  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spam. 

XI. 

“There,  of  Numantian  fire  a swarthy  spark 
Still  lightens  in  the  sun- burnt  native  s eye; 

The  stalely  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark, 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 

And.  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

lleam  not,  us  once,  thy  nobles’  dearest  pride, 
Ihcria  ! oft  ihv  crestless  peasantry  . 

Have  8c*en  the  plunic<l  Hidalgo  quit  their  side. 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood— ’gainst  fortune 
fought  and  died. 

XII. 

“And  cherish’d  still  by  that  unchantring  racc,t . 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a mystic  trace, 
r.egcnd  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign; 

Where  wonders  wild  of  .Arabesque  combine 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade. 

Forming  a model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 

Go,  seek  such  theme!’’— The  Mountain  Spirit 
said : 

With  filial  awe  I heard— I heard,  and  I obey’d.! 


I.. 

Rearing  their  cre.sts  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo’s  holy  tow’ers  and  spires  arise. 

As  from  a trembling  lake  of  silver  while. 

to  bo  lacred  to  tJiooc  fanciful  fpiritn.  nnd  it  waa  cuslfimnry  to  pro- 
tiiem  by  Ihrriwinf  in  MiiiivUiinr  upon  paa^ini;  it.  A pin 
wiu  the  UBU(j  obluUon  ; and  llie  cemmony  u still  soiueUinoa 
pmciised,  ih<mcb  railn;r  in  j«5Ht  than  oumi-«t. 

• The  flnxibdily  ofltw  Italian  anil  Spiinish  lanmiati'*.  and  per- 
2»iw  die  livchnoiiH  of  their  (tniiiiu,  render  - ihc*e  couiitne-t  di.«tin- 
aruLilicil  for  the  laleiit  of  improvinalion,  wtiicli  is  found  even 
•mone  tlie  lowed  of  the  people.  It  is  iiiciitii’ned  by  Boretti  and 
oUicr  Iriivellera. 

t Over  a name  sacred  for  ayes  to  heroic  verse,  a poet  mar  be 
allowixi  to  exorcisie  some  power.  I Imve  iMcd  Ihe  Iri-edom,  here 
and  elsewhere,  to  alter  the  orihosmiphy  of  llic  name  of  iny  gallant 
countrymen,  in  order  to  apprise  liio  Soul  hern  reader  ol  Us  l-iriti- 
niate  sound  Grahamo  hein?,  on  the  oilier  side  of  tJie  Tweed, 
nsually  pronounced  os  a dissyllabic. 

I 1>1S  — " And  lineoriny  still  mid  ihnt  iinchanyiny  mre.’‘| 

§ [“The  intnxluclioii,  wo  confess."  says  the  (iiiurterly  Re- 
viewer, “ does  not  please  iis  so  well  a«  the  rest  of  the  jHK'm, 
thuush  tlHJ  reply  of  tlie  Mountain  SiHril  is  exquisitely  written." 
The  Eilinburyn  Critic,  after  quoliny  stan/.as  ix.  x.  and  xi.  says— 
**  the  Introduction,  thuuyh  splendidly  written.  i.s  too  long  lor  so 
abort  a poem : and  the  poet’s  dialogue  witli  his  native  niouniMins 
is  somewhat  too  slartlinr  and  unnatural.^  Tlie  most  spirited  part 
of  it,  we  think,  i«  tlieir  direction  to  Sftanish  themes." 

It  [Tlie  Monthly  Review,  for  tSll,  fn  quoting  this  stanza,  says 
— “ Scarcely  any  poet,  of  any  ace  or  country,  has  e'cclled  Mr. 
Scott  in  hiiniiin*  lieforc  our  sight  the  very  scene  which  lie  is  de- 
acrihinr-in  giving  a reality  ofexislenco  to  every  oliject  on  which 
he  dw^ls  ; and  it  is  on  such  occasions,  osiKcialiy  suittel  ns  lliey 
aeem  to  tJie  hahiuofhis  mind,  timt  his  stylo  iisclfc.atchMacha- 
rmeter  of  harmony,  which  is  far  from  being  universally  iU  own. 
Hinv  vivdd,  yot  bow  soft,  is  this  picturo !"] 


Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 
Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outslretclTd  below, 
And  naught  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night; 

.All  sleeps  ill  sullen  shad^  or  silver  glow, 

All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio’s  ceaseless  flow.U 


All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio’s  tide. 

Or,  distant  heard,  a courser’s  neigh  or  tramp ; 
Their  clianging  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen 
ride. 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick’s  camp. 
For,  through  the  river’s  night-fog  rolling  damp. 
Was  many  a proud  pavilion  dimly  seen,ir 
Which  glimmerM  back,  against  the  moon’s  fair 
lamp. 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen, 

And  standards  proudly  pitch’d  and  warders  arm’d 
between. 

III. 

But  of  their  Monarch’s  person  keeping  ward, 
Since  Inst  the  deep-mouih’d  bell  of  vespers 
toll’d. 

The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold: 

A band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old, 

Who.  for  the  cup  of  steel  and  iron  mace. 

Bear  slender  darts,**  and  casques  bedeck’d  with 
gold. 

While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders grac^ 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion’s 
place,tt 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 

They  murmur  d at  their  inaster’s  long  delay, 
And  held  his  lengllien’d  orisons  in  sport . 

“ Wliai ! will  Don  Roderick  here  till  mormng 
stay, 

To  w'ear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away? 

.And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda’s  plunder’d  charms  to  payl’tJ 
Then  to  the  east  Uieir  weary  eyes  they  cast, 
.And  wish’d  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth 
at  last. 

V. 

But,  far  within,  Toledo’s  Prelate  lent 
.An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King; 

The  silver  lamp  a fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing: 

For  Roderick  told  of  many  a hidden  flimg. 

Such  as  are  loathly  utter’d  to  the  air, 

When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom 
wring, 

.And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear. 

And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a respite  from  Ue* 
spair. 


IT  IMS.— ‘JPor  itrelch'd 


Tlicir  proud  (lavilioiu  hide  iho  meadow  g 
*♦  (MS.— " Boro  javolin*  alqthl,  ' &C.J  t ii 

t»  iThi*  Cntical  Roviower,  having  quoted  alanzai  L u.  ^ 
jay*—"  To  Iho  apcciiiicn*  with  wWcIi  hi*  formor  work*  aw*"!, 
i>r  Mr.  Scoll’a  unnvalleii  cxnollnnco  in  lha  de»cnpijoiw,  oo^ 
natural  scenery  and  romantic  manner*  and  coetumo,  Uic*o  iiau*** 
wiil  bo  llKHi«hl  no  mean  addition."!  . j 

t:  [Ahiioti  all  llio  Spaniih  historian*,  a*  woll  a*  the  vo»w 
tradition.  n*cribe  tho  invasion  of  tlm  Miaiw  to  the 
lion  commitlod  by  Rialerick  upon  FInnnda,  calW  yi!i^ 

Cuba  or  Cava.  She  waa  the  daughter  of  C^nt  ^ha^ 

the  Goiliic  monarch’*  principal  lieutenant*,  whi^  w^ 

wn*  ponJolraled.  wa»  engoged  in  tho  dehmee  of 

tin'  M(K>t*.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude 

ami  Uh)  dishonour  of  In*  daughter.  Count  Mua, 

of  a Christian  and  a patriot,  and,  forming  an 

I lien  the  cafiph’*  liculcnanl  in  Africa,  he  cwntcnanc^u*^ 

sion  of  Spain  by  a body  of  Saracen*  ar^  defeat  a** 

by  tlio  celebrated  Tank  j the  i**uoof  whjch  wa*  the  ^ 

death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of  alrnost  IM 

niofula  by  the  .Moor*.  Voltaire,  in  hi*  p^oraJ  Histo  y,  P 

hi*  douhu  of  thi*  iiopular  «lory,  and  Oihhoo 

countenance ; but  tno  univenal  tradition  ,i*  of  Fkr- 

tlw  purpow!*  of  jioetry.  The  Spanianl*.  in  detrttaw"^^ 

rinda's  memory,  are  Mild,  by  Cervante*,  never  i 

name  upon  any  human  female,  leicnnng  it  tor  m"  uni* 

i*  the  tradition  le**  inveterate  among  the  .Moor*, 

an  I hor  mention*  a promontory  on  the  co«*t  oi  ^ cp, 

" The  cape  of  the  C*ba  Rumia.  which.  In  our 

of  tlie  Wicked  Chriitian  Woman ; and  it  i»  a traditl^  ^ 

.VIoow,  that  Caha.  tlw  daughfor  of  Count  think  i' 

cause  of  tho  lost  of  Spain,  lie*  buned  there,  ^ oib« 

ominoUB  to  bo  forcori  into  that  bay ; for  lbc7  o€vor 

wise  than  by  nccaMity."] 
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VI. 

Pnll  on  the  Prelate’s  face,  and  silver  hair, 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feeblv  roll’d  :• 

But  Roderick’s  visage,' though  his  head  u as  hare, 
Was  shadow’d  by  his  hand  and  mantle’s  fold. 

While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told, 

Proud  Alaric’s  descendant  could  not  brook, t 

That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 

Or  Ixiast  that  bo  bad  seen,  wben  Conscience 
shook. 

Fear  tame  a monarch’s  brow.  Remorse  a warrior’s 
look.t 

VII. 

The  old  man’s  faded  cheek  wax’d  yet  more  pale. 
As  many  a secret  sad  the  King  bewray’d ; 

As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfmish’d  talc. 
When  in  the  midst  his  falterine  whisper  staid. — 

“Thus  royal  V\'itiza§  was  slain,”— he  said; 

"Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  I.” 

Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade. — 
“Oh  rather  deem  ’twas  stern  necessity  ! 

Self-preservation  bade,  and  1 must  kill  or  die. 

VIII. 

“And  if  Florinda’s  shrieks  alarm’d  the  air. 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain. 

And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I would  spare, 
Vet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence  rush  re- 
frain ! — 

All  is  not  os  it  seems— the  female  train 


Know  by  their  bearing  to  dismisc  their  mood 
But  Conscience  here,  ns  if  in  nigh  disdain, 

8ent  to  the  Monarch’s  cheek  the  burning  blood— 
Ho  stay’d  his  speech  abrupt — and  up  tho  PreiaU 
stood. 

IX. 

”0  harden’d  ofTspring  of  an  iron  race ! 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I say? 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance,  can  efface 
Murder’s  dark  spot,  wash  treason’s  stain  away  I 
For  the  foul  ravisner  how  shall  I pray, 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  mokes  hts  crime  his 
boast  7 

How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay, 
Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host. 

He  spare  the  shepherd,  II  lest  tho  guiltless  sheep  bs 
lost.”— 

X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mood, 

And  to  his  lm»w  return’d  its  dauntless  gloom: 
“And  welcome  then,”  he  crit*d,  “be  blood  lot 
blood, 

b'or  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour  doom  ! 

Yet  will  I know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

.Show,  for  thou  canal— give  forth  the  fated  key, 
And  guide  me.  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room,^ 
Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be, 

His  nation’s  future  futes  a Spanish  King  shall 
see.”—** 


• [MS.— “ The  feeble  lamp  in  drinjf  IiKfre 

Tho  wavOT  of  broken  liglil  wort*  feoblr  ) ™ ' 

• IMS.— “ Tl»c  liaufhty  monarch'*  heart  could  evil  brook.”] 

! IThe  Quaiierlr  Reviewer  fay*.- ''The  nuNudiirlit  »renory 

of  the  camp  and  borial  (ttounri  in  evidonily  by  iho  naiii'*  po»»erlij* 
band  which  iketrlteil  the  Abbey  of  Melrotc  : and  in  tlii<  pictnre 
of  Roderick 'll  mnf«*Mion,  there  arc  tmiu  of  cveu  a hif  her  ca»l  of 
Mbfinnly  and  pnthoo  ” 

The  Eiiinbarich  Reviewer  introduc.'*  liia  ouutatinna  of  the  I.,  ii., 
v.,um]  vi.  ilan'as  thiin.~'‘Thc  iwem  i.a  aubitji.'itmlly  dii-iderl  into 
tm  compartments  ;— the  one  reprcjicntinir  the  fabulous  or  |iro- 
dipoiu  acU  of  Doti  Rrxlerick’s  own  limo,— and  llio  other  (Imi  re- 
ocT.t  occurrences  tvhich  liave  since  si^nulizcd  thu  same  quarter  of 
UkwoHd.  Mr  Scott,  we  think,  U most  at  home  in  the  fint  of 
these  fieUo;  and  we  think,  u|K>n  th»  whole,  lias  most  succevs  in 
iL  The  openinf  aflbfds  a tine  spi>ciii)cn  ofhia  unrivalled  powers 
of  description." 

The  reader  mar  ho  irntificrl  with  havinir  tho  followins  lines 
fiwn  Mr.  Southey's  Roderick  iiiserteil  here  : — 

'*  Then  Roderi'k  knelt 

Before  tho  holy  man,  and  strove  to  s[>oak  ; 

"Thou  seesi.’  be  cried.— * ihwi  se<‘st’--buf  memory 
And  sulfocatinK  thontthts  rvprest  the  word. 

And  shudderiinrs.  like  an  ayue  fit,  from  head 
To  foot  convulsed  him  ; till  at  lenzth,  suUluinc 
His  nature  to  iheefTort,  he  exclaim'd, 

Spreaiiinr  his  bauds,  and  lininir  up  Ins  face, 

As  if  resolved  in  p*.*niterce  to  bear 
A human  eye  upon  his  sliame — ‘ Thou  scest 
Roderick  the  Goth  I That  name  should  huvo  sufBced 
To  teH  the  whole  abhorred  history  i 
He  not  the  less  iHirsui.«d.— the  ravivher. 

The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  I*  Huvine  said. 

In  the  tame  prfSlur**  motionless  he  knelt. 

Arms  strnicliten'd  down,  and  Irands  ouisoread,  and  cyea 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  like  uno  who  from  nts  voice 
Expected  life  or  death 

Mr.  Southey,  in  a note  to  these  lines,  layi.  “ the  Vision  of  Don 
Rowrifk  itftipiffs  a oinaular  contrast  to  tin*  picture  wliich  is  re- 
Ptwented  in  tliis  passace.  I have  ercat  pleasure  in  quoting  llw 
•taiM  (v.  itnd  VI.  ;)  if  tlie  contrast  had  licen  intentional,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  complete.  '*  | 

S The  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
J«n  hr  ms  connivance,  as  is  atHmicd  by  RodriRUez  of  Toledo, 
ute  nther  of  Spanish  history. 

• IMS.—”  He  epare  to  smite  the  shepherd,  lent  tho  sheep  bo 

k)st.”l 

«3  Arul  iruiile  me,  prelate,  to  that  secret  room.”] 

The  teineition  of  an  incident  from  history  to  tradition,  and 
"OMUaditkm  to  fnhln  and  romance,  liecomina  more  marvellous 
“^ttsfep  from  its  oriRinal  simplicity,  is  not  ill  exemplified  in 
r*  •Woont  of  the  “ Fate«l  Cliamlier''  of  Don  Rod  rick,  as  given 
W ws  osmesske,  tl»e  historian  of  Tok'do.  contrasted  with  sub- 
and  more  romantic  accounts  of  the  same  subterranean 
1 five  the  Arcliliishop  of  ToIimIo's  tale  in  the  word'i 
SL  fc'"*'  scfms  P)  intimate,  (though  very  modimily,)  that 
^/otsle  paJntium.  of  which  so  much  had  been  said,  was  only 
■t  mas  of  a Roman  amphitheatre. 

. Extra  mums,  soptentrionem  versus,  vwtieia  mnmi  olim  the- 
*v]_*pwsa  visiintur.  Aurtor  est  Rodertcus.  Toletanus  Archie- 
v*6opai  ante  Arabum  in  Hispanios  irruptionem.  hic  fatale.  paJa- 
2"*  •"•••«:  quod  invicti  vectes  s3U>mii  forri  robora  claudebnnt, 
*'**™tO'a  Hi«pani«e  exrjdium  adferret ; quorl  in  fatis  nmi  vul- 
ted  el  prud'-nlissimi  qukpie  crcdeljant.  8ed  Roderici 
"•'"Gorhorum  Regis  animum  tnfelis  curiosiias  subiit,  sciendi 
w tab  tot  vetitis  r.laustris  ohsenaretur ; ingontos  ihi  superio- 
« ^gum  opes  et  areunns  thesaurus  serva/i  ratiis.  8i-rns  et 
psrlhngi  curat,  invitis  uinuihui  t nihii  prulct  urcuioin 


repertum,  et  In  on  iinteum,  quo  explicato  now  et  htsolentee  ho- 
nmitim  factet  Imhitusque  npponiere,  rum  iuscriptione  Latina, 
HirponUt  exci.lium  ah  Via  (cente  twminere;  vuiiut  habitus* 
que  Mauronjm  er.inL  (liismoijrvin  e*  .Africa  inn'am  cladem  in- 
staro  rrgi  ca>tcri>.;.je  persuasum  ; nec  falso  ut  Hinpanin  miaie* 
elmmniiin  quentniur."— //ispon/a  Ludovtc.  \onij.  cap  lix. 

But,  about  tho  lenn  of  the  earHilsion  of  the  Mtmrs  from  Grena- 
da, we  find.  In  Iho  ” llittorla  Vtsrdadeijra  del  Rn  Don  RodrU 
to,"  a (pretendevi)  triiMsiatiun  from  the  Arabic  of  tfte  sago  Al- 
cayde  Aliulcarim  Turif  Alientarkpie,  a legund  wliich  Hitt  to 
slinme  ilic  modesty  of  llie  lustorisii  Kudvrick,  with  his  clwst  and 
prophetic  picture.  The  custom  of  asenidnr  a pretended  Moorish 
origin.'il  In  these  lewndary  hi-dories,  it  ridiculed  by  Cervsnlet, 
who  affects  to  translate  the  History  of  tho  Knight  of  Ifw  Woful 
Figure,  from  the  Arabic  of  itui  sum  Cid  Hamel  Benenfoli-  As  I 
hiv-c  Ix-cn  ifpioliied  to  ihu  HUtceria  Vrrdadeyra  for  sonio  of  the 
imagery  employed  in  Iho  text  tho  following  literal  translation 
from  ilie  work  Itself  mny  gratify  llm  inquisitive  reader 

*'  One  mile  on  the  ea**  tide  of  the  city  of  Tuli.iln,  among  some 
rocks,  was  situated  an  ancient  lower,  of  a magniheent  structure, 
tliough  much  dilapidutcxi  by  time,  which  consumes  all : fouresta- 
docs  It.  e.  f'utir  times  a man's  hi  ight)  below  it,  there  wiu-  a cave 
with  a very  narrow  entrance,  and  a gale  cut  out  of  Itie  solid 
nick,  lined  with  a strong  covering  of  iron,  and  fastenod  with 
many  kicks  ; uIkivo  the  gale  some  Greek  letters  are  er^craved, 
which,  although  ahhn  vinUtl,  and  of  douhiful  moaning,  were  thus 
interpreted,  according  to  Uie  exposition  of  learned  men  -*  Tho 
King  wik)  operu  tiiis  cave,  aini  can  discover  the  wonders,  wili 
discover  both  good  and  evil  things.’— .Many  Kings  desired  vr-knuw 
the  mystery  of  this  lower,  and  sought  to  find  out  tho  inannt-r  with 
much  care  ? but  wlion  they  opened  the  gate,  such  a tremendous 
mdse  arose  in  the  cave,  tliat  it  appeared  as  ifllio  earth  was  hunt* 
ing : many  of  those  prcsvnl  sickened  with  fear,  and  others  lost 
their  lives.  In  order  to  prevent  such  great  |H-riIs.  (as  iJiey  sup- 
posed a dangerous  encliantmtnt  was  coniainerl  within, > they  to- 
cureil  llie  gate  with  new  locks,  concluding,  that,  though  a King 
was  destined  to  oiten  it.  tlw  fated  limo  was  not  yet  arrived.  At 
lost  King  Don  Rodrigo,  led  on  by  his  evil  fortune  and  imiucky 
destiny,  oixmeii  the  tower ; and  some  bold  attendants,  whom  ho 
liad  brought  with  Idm.  entered,  although  ogitateil  with  fear.  Ha- 
ying proceeded  a ^hkS  way,  they  flwl  luick  to  the  entrance,  terri- 
fi<>d  with  a frightful  vision  which  they  had  huheld.  The  King  was 
gri-aily  moved,  and  onJnn-d  many  torches,  so  contrived  that  tho 
tempest  in  the  cave  could  not  cxtini(uish  them,  to  be  lighted. 
TIten  the  King  entered,  not  witlanit  lear,  heduro  all  the  others. 
They  disc.overed,  by  degrees,  a splendid  hall,  apparently  built  in 
a very  sumptuous  manner ; in  Ui«  middle  sto>Nl  a Bronze  Btatuo 
ofvvtry  ferocious  aupearanre,  which  liold  a battle-axe  in  ils  hands. 
Willi  ibis  be  strucK  the  floor  violently,  giving  it  such  heavy  blows, 
that  tiifj  noise  in  lha  rave  was  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the 
sir.  Tho  Kii».  greatly  affrighted  and  astonished,  began  to  con- 
jure thistom’bie  vision,  promising  that  ho  would  return  without  do- 
ing any  injury  in  the  rave,  after  bo  had  obtained  a sight  of  what 
was  containofi  in  it.  The  statue  ceased  to  strike  tlie  floor,  and  Uio 
King,  wilh  hit  followers,  somewhat  B.s*iired,  and  recovering  their 
courage,  proceeded  into  the  hall  { and  on  the  left  of  (he  statu« 
thi>y  found  this  iiiscription  on  the  wall, ' Unfununalo  King  ( thou 
ha«l  entered  here  in  evil  hour.'  On  the  right  side  of  the  wall 
tfiesc  wonU  were  inscrilwd,  ‘By  strange  nations  thoushalf  bo 
disrHMsensed.  and  thy  subjects  foully  degraded.'  On  the  shoul- 
ilors  of  the  statue  other  words  were  written,  which  said,  * I calf 
upon  Uxe  Amlis.'  And  up<in  his  breast  was  written,  ‘I  do  my 
ofRce.'  At  the  entrance  of  tlw  hall  there  was  ptacM  a rouml 
ImwI.  from  which  a great  noise,  like  the  fall  of  waters,  proceeded. 
They  found  no  other  thing  in  the  hall ; and  when  the  King,  sor- 
rowful and  greatly  affected,  had  scarcely  liimod  about  to  learp 
the  cavern,  tliu  statue  again  cuinmcncod  its  accustomed  blow* 
upon  the  floor.  After  tbey  bod  louUially  pruniUsd  to  oonesa. 
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XI. 


“ Ill-fated  Prince ! recall  the  desperate  word, 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey ! 

Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  afford* 
Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance-way; 

Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 

Save  to  a King,  the  last  of  all  his  line, 

What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay. 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine,  . 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine.”— 

XII. 

‘‘Prelate!  a Monarch’s  fate  brooks  no  delay; 

Lead  on !” — The  ponderous  key  the  olcf  man 
took, 

And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way. 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  ^cret  nook, 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look: 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay’d. 

Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 

And  twice  he  stopp’d,  and  twice  new  effort  made, 
Till  the  huge  bolts  roll’d  back,  and  the  loud  hinges 
bray’d. 

XIII. 

Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone, 
Of  polish’d  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall, 

Carved  o’er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
Apaly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 
Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could 
not  spy ; 

For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none : 

Yet,  by  th  n light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  n.  < r till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

XIV. 

Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall. 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place; 
3Iassive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tali, 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem’d  for  kings  of  giant  race. 
That  lived  and  sinn’d  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
This  grasp’d  a scythe,  that  rested  on  a mace ; ^ 
This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering 
stood, 

Each  stubborn  seem’d  and  stem,  immutable  of 
mood. 

XV. 

Fix’d  was  the  right-hand  Giant’s  brazen  look 
Upon  his  brother’s  glass  of  shifting  sand. 

As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a book. 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand; 

In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a falling  land, 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven  : 

And  o’er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 
” Lo,  Dkstijtv  and  Time  ! to  whom  by  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a season  given.” — 

XVI. 

Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes 
away ; 

And^  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep. 
That  nght-hand  Giant  ’gan  his  clubt  upsway. 

As  one  that  startles  from  a heavy  sleep. 

what  thoy  hsil  Koon,  they  nfrain  closed  tho  lower,  and  blocked 
up  the  fate  of  the  cavern  with  earth,  that  no  memory  miffht  re* 
main  in  the  world  of  such  a nnrtentous  and  evil-horlinx  pnidiiry. 
Tho  otuuinic  midnirht  thoy  heanl  uront  cries  and  clamour  from 
the  cave,  rusoundinir  liko  the  noise  of  bottle,  and  tho  pound  thak* 
inr  with  a tremendous  roar ; the  whole  edifice  of  the  old  tower 
fell  to  the  xniund.  by  which  they  wore  oreatly  ofTrichted,  the  ri* 
•iou  which  they  h^  beheld  oppearini;  to  them  as  a dream. 

“ Tlie  Kinn  imvins  left  the  tower,  orderorl  wise  men  lo  explain 
what  the  inscriptions  siniified;  and  having  consulted  upon  and 
studied  their  mcanini;,  they  declared  that  the  statue  of  bronze, 
with  tho  motion  which  it  rnadn  with  its  battle-axe,  signified 
Time ; and  that  its  office,  alluded  to  in  the  inscription  on  its 
broast,  was,  that  he  never  rests  a sinirle  moment.  The  words  on 
the  shoulders,  ‘ I call  upon  tlio  Arabs,*  thev  expounded,  that,  in 
time,  Hpain  would  Ira  conrniercd  by  the  Arabs.  The  words  uiran 
the  left  wall  signified  the  destruction  of  Kinc  Rodrin ; those  on 
the  rifht,  the  dreadful  calamities  which  were  to  fall  u(>on  the 
Spani.vnls  and  Goths,  and  that  the  unfortunate  Kinx  would  be 
dispossessed  of  all  his  states.  Finally,  the  letters  on  tho  portal 
indicated,  that  food  would  betide  to  tlio  conquerors,  and  evil  to 
the  conquered,  of  which  experience  proved  tho  truth."— i/fsiorto 
VerdatUyra  del  Rey  Don  Rodrigo.  Quinta  impression.  Ma 
drid.  IM4,  tv.  p.  33.  < 

• IM8.— *'  Or  pause  the  omen  of  thy  ftito  to  weigh  I 
. ..  that  brawn  irartu  would  afford."] 

t ' Arm— mace— club."] 


Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace’s  sweep 
At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thundei, 

And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap. 

The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder, 

And  gave  to  Roderick’s  view  new  sights  of  fear  and 
wonder. 

XVII. 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach. 
Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision’d  prospect  laid, 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each. 

As  by  some  skilful  artist’s  hand  portra^d: 

Here,  crossed  by  many  a wild  Sierra’s  snad& 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller’s 
eye : 

There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade. 

Or  deep-embrown’d  by  forests  huge  and  high. 

Or  wash’d  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  mur- 
mur’d by. 

XVIII. 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antioue  stage 
Pass’d  forth  the  band  of  maskers  tnmly  led. 

In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage. 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer’s  fancy  fed; 

S(K  to  sad  Roderick’s  eye  in  order  spread, 
Successive  pageants  nll’d  that  mystic  scene. 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled. 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been ; 

And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard  be 
tween. 

XIX. 

First  shrill’d  an  unrcpcated  female  shriek  1— 

It  seem’d  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek.— 
Then  answer’d  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 
Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell,i 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread  import  tell— 
“The  Moor!”  he  cried,  “the  Moor! — ring  out  the 
Tocsin  bell ! 

• XX. 

“They  come!  they  come!  I see  the  groaning 
lands 

White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde; 
Swart  Zaarah  loins  her  misbelieving  bands, 

Alla  and  Mahomet  their  battle-word. 

The  choice  they  yield,  the  Koran  or  the  Sword- 
See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  amain  !— 
In  vonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roar’d,! 

The  shado\^  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain— 
Now,  Giod  and  Saint  logo  strike,  for  the  good  cause 
of  Spain! 

XXL 

“ By  Heaven,  tho  Moors  prevail ! the  Christians 
yield ! — 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  siOT ! 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field— 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orelia? — Yes,  ’tis  mine  HI 
But  never  was  she  turn’d  from  battle-line  : 

Lo ! where  the  recreant  spurs  o’er  stock  and 
Slone  !— 

I Tho  Tecbir  (ilerivod  from  the  word*  AUa  achor,  Ood»  mo** 
mif  hty)  wot)  thn  orif  inal  war-cry  of  Urn  Saracena.  It  ii  oeletnUd 
by  Huxhea  in  lira  aiexo  of  Damoxciu  i— 

^ We  hoard  lira  Tecbir ; fo  tlroac  Araba  call 
Their  ihout  of  oomoI,  when,  with  loud  appeal. 

They  challonco  Heaven,  ax  if  demanding  «v>nquart." 

Tho  I.elle,  well  known  to  tira  Chrixtiani  dunny  the  cruiaaeab 
the  shout  of  Alla  lUa  AUa,  tho  Mnliomedan  confenion  uf  nnh 
it  is  twice  lined  in  poeny  by  my  iViond  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Roaa,  B 
the  Uomance  of  Fartenopex,  and  in  tho  Cruaade  of  8U  I^wia 
\ 1"  Oh,  who  could  tell  what  deed*  were  wrouybt  that  day* 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  taleofrayc. 

Hatred,  and  mudneas,  and  doapair,  and  fear, 

Ilorror,  and  wounds,  and  ayuny,  and  death. 

The  cnoi,  thn  blanphemica,  the  ihrieka,  and  (roam. 

And  prayem,  which  minylr^  in  the  din  of  amu,  • 

lu  ono  wild  uproar  of  terrific  aounda." 

SouTHBY’a  Roderick,  vol.  H.  p.  IH.l 
0 Count  Julian,  the  father  of  tho  injured  Florind^  wM  W 
connivance  and  awittance  of  Optiaa,  Arclibiahr®  of  Toledo,  »• 
viteil,  in  713,  tho  Saracena  into  Spain.  A eonaidermble  ^ 
rivoil  under  the  command  of  Tarik,  or  Tarif,  who  bequeathed  w 
well-known  name  of  Oihroltar  IGibel  al  Tarik,  or  the  mo<wt*i° 
of  Tarik)  to  the  place  of  hia  landiny.  Ho  wax  joined  by  Count 
Julian,  ravaxed  Amialuaia,  and  took  Seville.  In  7H,  they  retTO* 
ed  with  a atill  rreatcr  force,  and  Roderick  marched  rolq_An(iat^* 
•ia  at  the  head  of  a great  army,  to  give  them  battle.  The 
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Cnrecs  pursue  the  slave,  and  wrath  divine ! 

^ers  intpilf  him Hush,”  in  shuddering 
tone, 

The  Prelate  said ; " rash  Prince,  yon  vision’d  form’s 
thine  own.” 

XXII. 

Just  then,  a torrent  cross’d  the  flier’s  course; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried ; 
Bat  the  deep  eddies  whelm’d  both  man  and  horse, 
.Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide;* 
And  the  proud  Moslemuh  spread  far  and  wide, 

\s  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band ; 

Berber  and  Ismael’s  sons  the  spoils  divide. 

With  naked  scimitars  mete  out  the  land, 

And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  freeborn  natives 
brand. 

XXIII. 

Then  rose  the  grnt^  Harem  to  enclose 
The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line; 

Then,  menials,  to  their  misbelieving  foes, 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine ; 
Then^  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation’s  sign, 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown, 
Ana  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 
Echo’d,  for  holy  hvmn  and  organ-tone. 

The  Santon’s  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir’s  gibbering 
moan. 

XXIV. 

How  fares  Don  Roderick? — F.’cn  as  one  who 
spies 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o’er  midnight’s  sable 
woof. 

And  hears  around  his  children’s  piercing  orios. 

And  sees  the  pnle  assistants  stand  aloof; 

While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proof. 

His  folly,  or  his  crime,  have  caust-d  his  grief; 
And  while  above  him  nods  the  crumbling  roof, 

He  curses  earth  and  Heaven— himself  m chief— 
Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing  Heaven’s  re- 
lief! 

XXV. 

That  scythe-arm’d  Giant  turn’d  his  fatal  glass, 
And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wings ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  their  stead  relreck  or  timhrel  rings; 

And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck’d  dancer  springs, 
Bazars  resound  as  when  tjieir  inarts  are  met. 

In  tournay  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 

.And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem’d  to  set, 

The  Iroaum's  chant  was  heard  from  mosque  or 
minaret,  t 

wdmen  near  Xerea.  and  Mariana  rives  the  fullowinr  account 
•nfce  action  i— 

Both  armies  l>etnr  drawn  un,  the  Kinr,  acrordinr  to  tl*e  ciui- 
tBatoTthc  Gothic  kinr*  when  tficy  went  to  Iraltic,  ninionrwl  in  an 
TOy  chariot,  clothod  in  chrth  of  gold,  cncourusinr  In*,  men  ; Ta- 
n>.  un  tin  other  nidc,  did  the  *iime.  Tlio  nrmhn,  thus  prepnrcrl, 
only  Tor  the  ciimal  to  full  on ; tlio  Gotin  i.’nvo  the  charce, 
tW  drum*  and  trumiiota  sounding,  and  the  M'Hira  roceivetf  it 
the  noiae  of  kettle-drums.  8ucfi  were  cJn>  shouts  and  cries 
tjslioth sides,  that  the  mountains  and  valleys  secm.Ml  to  m.-eL 
they  beran  with  slings,  darts,  javelins,  and  land's,  then 
to  the  twonls ; a long  lime  the  battle  was  dubious  ; hut  the 
I seemed  to  have  the  worst,  till  I).  Oin>as.  the  nrrhidshoii, 
^ ,^lo  that  time  r.onceale<l  his  treachery,  in  llic  heat  of  the 
*^dh  a great  bcvly  of  his  followeni,  went  over  to  the  iiilidels. 
“«,wa«lCoant  Julian,  with  whom  wasa  irreat  numiter  ofGoilw, 
sMboih  loecthcr  fell  uiam  the  think  of  nuranny.  Our  men,  lerri 
“•a  w«h  that  unpamllch'd  treachery,  and  llnnl  with  llghtine,  cimid 
^ ■ager  sustain  that  chargn,  Init  were  nasily  imt  to  IfU'lit.  Tim 
wagperfimndl  the  part  not  only  of  a wise  genemi,  but  ofu  reso- 
i^iMier.  relieving  the  weakest,  liringins  on  fresh  men  in  plne^ 
y those  that  were  fired,  ami  itoppinp  iIhwc  that  lumeit  lludr 
At  length,  seeing  no  bo|ies  lofl.  Ihj  oliclited  out  of  his 
5"*^  fur  fear  of  being  taken,  and  mounting  on  a home,  called 
he  withdrew  out  of  the  battle.  The  Goths,  wlm  still 
t^y^roiaiing  him,  were  most  iKirt  put  to  the  swonl,  the  rc.st  he- 
l^UKiBselses  to  flighL  'Phe  camp  was  immolialcly  entered, 
»na  the  baggage  taken.  Wluif  numlier  was  killdl  is  not  known  : 
•wppose  they  were  an  many  it  was  hard  to  ciaint  them ; for  this 
battle  rotibdi  8|min  of  all  its  dory,  and  in  it  pcrislieil  tim 
] name  of  the  Goths.  Tim  King’s  horse,  upper  garment 


— . tsaasaav  am  viviana.  g laaj  9 u|s|s«.i  ^aMsiis  sia. 

•■■^kins,  mvereil  with  imarit  and  nrocioiis  stones,  wore  fiuind 
®*wabonk  of  ilm  river  Onadelite,  and  llicrnlK-ing  no  news  of  him 
“•pvaids.  it  w-as  su|ipose<i  lie  was  dmwndi  {lassing  tlic  river." 

HiMtonj  of  Spain,  Isiok  vi.  chap.  9. 

. O^ia,  the  cuunti-r  of  lion  Roderick,  mentionwl  in  the  text,  and 
• dia  above  iinointion,  was  celohmlml  for  her  Sliced  and  form, 
eka  M msntioDed  repratudly  in  Spanish  romance,  and  also  by 
t^arvaatei. 

VoL.  I.— 3 S 


XXVI. 

So  pass’d  that  pageant.  Ere  another  camc,t 
The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp’d  in  smoke, 
Whose  siilph’rous  wreaths  were  cross’d  by  sheets 
of  Hamc ; 

With  every  flash  a boll  explosive  broke, 

Till  Roderick  deem’d  the  fiends  had  burst  their 
yoke, 

And  waved  ’gainst  heaven  'the  infernal  gon- 
falone ! 

For  War  n new  and  dreadful  lan^age  spoke, 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known  | 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was 
her  tone. 

XXVII. 

From  the  dinri  landscape  roll’d  the  clouds  away — 
The  Christians  have  regain’d  their  heritage  ; 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray 
And  many  a monastery  decks  the  stage. 

And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow’tl  hermitage. 

The  land  obeys  a Hermit  and  a Knight,— 

The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  Wight, 
And  that  was  Vaujob  named,  this  Biootrv  was 
hight.S 

XXVIII. 

Valour  was  harness’d  like  a Chief  of  old, 

Arm’d  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly 
gest  ;ll 

His  sword  was  temper’d  in  the  Ebro  cold, 
Morena’s  eaglc^plume  adorn’d  his  crest, 

The  spoils  of  Afric’s  lion  bound  his  breast 
Fierce  he  stepp’d  forward  and  flung  down  his 
gag«  i 

As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  bravo  the  best. 

Him  follow’d  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage. 

As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came. 

In  inoik  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  bef 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights,  andbimc: 
Yet  was  that  barefoot  Monk  more  proud  than 
he  : 

And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  (oils  nc  wound, 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 
Till  ermined  Age  and  Youth  in  arms  renown’d. 
Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kiss’d 
the  ground. 

XXX. 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Valour,  peerless  knighty 
Who  ne’er  to  King  or  Kaisar  veil’d  his  crest 


* [- 


' I’lion  ilx-  liaiilui 


OfSolla  wan  Orrlia  founil.  his  Iras 
Anri  (tanks  iiinarnailinoil.  his  prutrcl  smonr’il 
Willi  fmth  ami  fnum  ami  yun'.  his  silver  iiinno 
Bprinklt-rl  with  hImMi,  wliicli  Iniiu  un  every  hair. 

Asfionsal  likn  ilewilmiis ; tn'mliliny  there  he  stuod. 

From  tlic  toil  oflmttle,  ami  n(  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice,  far  cclMiinc,  Inod,  nml  shrill, 

A frernient  anxious  cry,  with  which  hesr-em’d 
To  rail  Um  nioslcr  wlioni  Ik*  hiverl  so  well. 

And  who  had  thus  nyain  forsaken  him. 

Biverian's  lielm  nml  cuirass  on  the  crass 
Lay  near ; and  Julian’s  swonl,  lU  hilt  nn«l  chain 
Clottorl  with  blood  -,  hut  when;  was  lin  whoso  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  ylurHius  ilny  1” 

Boii’THBV's  Roderidt.l 

T ["  The  manner  in  which  thopayeant  disa|ipears  is  very  licau-' 
liftil."— QuarleWy  Kevieto.l 

J f"  Wo  come  now  to  the  fiecomi  Pcrirsl  of  tlw  Vision  ; and 
we  cannot  avoid  noliciny  with  much  cominemlation  tlio  dextort- 
ty  ami  yraceful  cose  with  which  the  firsl  Iwo  scenes  am  MiniK*cU>«f. 
Without  ahnt|itnt.-!ui,  or  torlious  aiMilnyy  for  transiliiin,  iIm-v  incll 
into  eaeh  otlier  with  very  harmoniotis  effect ; ami  westninyly  re- 
commend this  example  of  skill,  (>crlia(H  exhibited  without  any 
effort,  to  tho  imitation  of  contemporary  |>oeU.’'— Mon/Afj/  Re- 
vieie-] 

( I"  These  nlleyorienl  peraonnees,  which  nrr  thus  dcscrilied. 
are  sketrherl  in  the  tnie  s|iirit  of  Sjienser;  Iwf  we  arc  not  suro 
that  we  alioyelher  approve  of  the  assorantion  of  such  imoyinary 
lieinys  with  ihr*  real  events  tliat  miss  over  tiH.'s(aye:  and  these, 
ns  well  as  the  form  of  ambition  which  (in'cedes  tlm  (Kith  of  Bona- 
parte, have  somewhat  tlie  air  of  the  immortaU  of  tlic  Luxemhuly 
enllery,  whoso  naked  limlrs  and  tridents.  tliiinderixilU  and  c&- 
diicci,  arc  so  sinynlarly  contnestctl  with  (he  nifls  and  whiskery 
queens,  nrchbislKins,  and  cardinals  of  Franco  aitd  Navarre." 
— Quart  ertp  Review. ) 

I (’*  Arm’d  at  all  points,  exactly  cap  xpcc."—HamUt.J 
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Victorious  still  in  bull* feast  or  in  figlit, 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invest. 
Stoop’d  ever  to  that  Anchoret’s  behest ; 

Nor  reason’d  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wrong, 
But  at  his  i>idding  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  along. 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitiless  os  strong. 

XXXI. 

Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  sonic  new-found 
world, 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  morn ; 
Still  at  that  Wizard’s  feet  their  suoils  he  hurl’d,— 
Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne, 

Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn, 
Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and 
foul ; 

Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  t9m. 
Bedabbled  all  with  blood. — With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hermit  mark’d  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath 
his  cowl. 

XXXII. 

Then  did  he  bless  the  ofi'ering,  and  bade  make 
Tribute  to  Heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise; 

And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a hand  the  silver  censer  sways. , 

But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise, 
MLx  steams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the  fire ; 
The  CToans  of  prison’d  victims  mar  tlio  lays. 

And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  choir; 
While,  mid  the  minglnl  sounds,  the  darken’d  scenes 
expire. 

XXXIII. 

Preluding  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard, 

A.s  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand  ; 
Such  sounds  ns  when,  for  svlvan  dance  prepared. 
Gay  Xcres  summons  fortii  her  vintage  band; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 
The  11107.0  blithe,  with  gay  muchaca.  met,* 

He  conscious  of  his  broider’d  cap  and  bund. 

She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette. 
Each  tiptoe  perch’d  to  spring,  and  shake  the  cas- 
tanct. 

XXXIV. 

And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became ; 

For  Vau)ur  hud  rejax’cj  fiis  ardent  look, 

And  at  a lady’s  feet,  like  lion  tame. 

Lay  stretch’d,  full  loath  the  weight  of  arms  to 
brook : 

And  soften’d  Bigotry,  upon  his  book, 

Patter’d  n task  of  little  good  or  ill: 

But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning-hook. 
Whistled  the, muleteer  o’er  vale  and  hill. 

And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  seguidillc.t 

XXXV. 

Gray  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil.t 
Let  the  CTave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold ; 

And.  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 
Or  n louse  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 

But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold, 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love’s  tale  was  told, 
And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 

Sweet  stoop’d  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  even- 
ing star. 

■ The  1)o1pm  inn  very  licht  nnd  nrtivo  dnneo,  much  practiced 
liy  iho  Spaiiiardu,  in  which  ronUinot*  arc  alwaM  unod.  3Iozo 
ami  murhttcha  axts  c<iuivalent  to  our  phraiir  of  lad  and  lau. 

*1“  Thu  third  Kcunc,  a pcacurul  itate  ufindoicneo  and  ulisca- 
rity,  where,  Ihoiixh  tho  court  wu«  dofrcncratc.  the  peasant  wai 
merry  and  cnntentoil.  is  intrmlucud  with  cxipiisito  liehUiosi  and 
gavrtY.'’— Quarter lu  Review. 

The  thrvo  irand  and  comprultcmiivo  picturoa  in  which  Mr. 
Sentt  Ins  delineated  tlic  state  ur?|Ntin,  during  tlw  tliroc  |>erioda 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  conceived  with  much  genius,  and 
executed  with  very  cuni>idcmhlc,  though  unequal  felicity.  That 
ofthc  Moorish  dominion  is  drawn,  wo  think,  with  tho  greatest 
spirit.  The  reign  of  Chivalry  and  .Suponitition  wo  do  not  think 
so  happily  repn'M*nte<l,  hya  long  nnd  laboured  dcscriiition  of  t>vo 
ullegoriral  iiersnnagei  callid  Bigotry  and  Valour.  Nor  is  it  very 
easy  to  conceive  how  Don  UtMlcrick  was  to  learn  tlic  fortunes  of 
his  country,  merely  by  inspecting  Ihn  physiognomy  nnd  fiirnishint 
of  these  two  figurantes.  The  truth  seems  to  bo,  that  Mr.  Scott 
fuis  been  tempted  on  this  occasion  to  extend  a incru  motoplior 
into  an  allegory ; and  to  prolong  a figure  which  might  Iwve  given 
great  grace  and  spirit  to  a single  stanrn.  into  tiio  heavy  subject  of 
soven  or  eight  His  representatioo  of  tho  recent  stalo  of  S|>aia, 


XXXVI. 

As  that  sca-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand. 
When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen, 
Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel’s  land,$ 

A while,  perchance,  bedeck’d  with  colours  sheen. 
While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been, 
Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shrou^ 
'Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene, 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud. 
Then  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  wliirlwinds 
howl’d  aloud  .— 

XXXVII. 

Even  so,  nnon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pour’d, 
Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a foreign  band. 
And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword, 
And  oncr’d  peaceful  front  and  open  hand. 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plann’d, 

By  friendship'’ s zeal  and  honour’s  specious  guise, 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  lana: 

Then  burst  were  honour’s  oath,  ana  friendship’s 
ties ! 

He  clutch’d  his  vulture-grasp,  and  call’d  fair  Spain 
his  prize. 

. XXXVIII. 

An  Iron  crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore; 

And  W'cll  such  diadem  his  heart  became. 

Who  ne’er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o’er. 

Or  check’d  his  course  for  piety  or  shame ; 

Who  train’d  a sojdier,  deem’d  a soldier’s  fame 
Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battU^  won, 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck’d  his  name; 
Who,  plucetl  by  fortune  on  a Monarch’s  throne. 
Reck’d  not  of  Monarch’s  faith,  or  31ercy’s  kingl; 
tone. 

XXXIX. 

From  a rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came. 

The  spark,  that,  from  a siibiiru-hovcl’s  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 

And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  w'astc  the  earth— 
The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure, 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth, 
And  by  destruction  bids  its  fume  endure, 

Hatli  not  a source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  im- 
pure, li 


XL. 

Before  that  Leader  strode  a shadowy  Form ; 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor 
show’d. 

With  which  she  beckon’d  him  through  fight  and 
storm. 

And  ail  ho  crush’d  that  cross’d  his  desperate 
road, 

Nor  thought,  nor  fear’d,  nor  look’d  on  what  be 
troile. 

Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not 
slake, 

So  oft  as  e’er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad— 

It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake, 

Nor  deign’d  she,  as  of  yore,  a milder  form  to  take. 


XLI. 

No  longer  now  she  spurn’d  at  mean  revenge, 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquer’d  foeman’s  moan ; 

wc  think,  ilisplayn  the  talent  nnd  address  of  iho  author 
gmit4‘st  adviinlaec ; for  llic  suljjiM’.t  was  by  no  nu«n* 
nor  wiw  it  easy,  we  should  imagine,  to  make  ilw  luclure  oi 
and  in;lnrion.<i  indolence  so  eneaxing.'*— EdirteWgA  MTitts. 
which  tlieii  quotes  slanzus  xxxiv.  uiid  XXXV.  1 . , ^ 

1 I"  The  Ofieninic  of  the  third  period  of  the  Visioo 
necessarily,  more  nlmipl  than  that  of  the  jiccond.  No 
stance, (Niually  markml  with  the  alteration  in. the  ^ 

of  ancient  worfart?,  could  l»o  intruduced  in  this  cooiWrt®^  ^ 
the  iKx  iii ; yet  when  wo  have  liccn  told  that  * Volour  bau^ 
his  nnicnt  look,'  and  that ' Bigotry’  was ' softimed, 
soiiiibly  prciwretl  for  wliat  follows."— .Vonl/yj/  Revuv-i 
' Irfeo  I.  King.s,  chap,  xsiii.  v.  ri— IS.J 


I, 


I”  We  are  as  ready  as  any  of  our  c«iuntryn»oo  — ■ ^ ^ 
sigiialo  Bonaparte’s  invasion  of  Spain  by  its  proper 
we  must  decline  to  join  in  the  author's  dcclomstioa  sinj 
low  Wrtli  of  the  iiivoder ; and  wc  cannot  help  reinin^f  • • ^ 
that  .fuc/i  a topic  of  censure  is  unworthy  of  him,  l»ouis»  r— 
and  as  a Briton.”— .Von/h/p  Review.  , at..„ii*  of  all 

“The  picluro  of  Bonaparte,  consuienog  the 
contemporary  dolinootioos,  is  not  ill  executed. 

Review.  I 
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As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change, 

By  CffisaPs  side  she  cross’d  the  Rubicon. 

Nor  joy’d  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won, 

As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were 
task’d 

To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon : 

No  seemly  veil  her  modern  minion  ask’d. 

He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  un- 
mask’d. 

XLII. 

That  Prelate  mark’d  liis  march— On  banners 
blazed 

With  battles  won  in  many  a distant  land, 

On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed  ] 

“ Ami  iwirtAMf  tiiiiii  **  <iniri  tlitr  i 


‘And  hoi>e8t  thou,  then,”  he  said, 
shall  stand  1 


thy  power 


0,  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  hast  temper’d  it  with  slaughters  flood ; 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almiglity’s  hand, 
Gore-moisten’d  trees  shall  oerish  m the  bud, 

And  by  a bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Man  of 
Blood  !”* 

XLIII. 

The  ruthless  leader  beckon’d  from  his  train 
A wan  fraternal  Shad^  and  bade  him  kneel, 

.And  paM  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spam, 
While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  Cas- 
ule  !”t 

Not  that  he  loved  him— No  !— In  no  man’s  weal, 
Scarce  in  his  own,  e’er  joy’d  that  sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel, 
That  the  poor  Puppet  iniglil  perform  his  part, 
And  be  a sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern  beck  to  start. 

XLIV. 

But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused. 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung, 

Nor  brook’d  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused ; 

For,  with  a common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaim'd,  “ To  arms !”— and  fast  to  arms  they 
sprung. 

And  Valoub  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land  ! 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung. 

As  burst  th’  awakening  Naznrilc  his  band, 

IVhtn  ’gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clench’d  his 
dreadful  hand.t 

XLV. 

That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 
Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round, 

* r*  We  are  not  alti^'Uier  ntoaacd  with  Oio  linos  which  follow 
UK  liescnUitm  of  itoiiaparto’s  birtlt  anil  country.  In  historical 
we  believe,  his  family  was  not  plehciun  ; a ml,  sotting  asido 
feoU  urine  of'ffenfut  etproavon,  Uhj  pcm-i  is  here  ovnleiitly 
wcDoiine  s chorus  to  his  own  scene,  oml  uxpluiniiis  a fact  whirJi 
DO  means  be  inferred  from  Uw  luwoant  tliat  posin^s  lie- 
i«e  the  eyes  of  U>«  Kin*  and  Prelate.  The  Arciibishc^’s  olrser- 
on  his  appraraiico  is  fn>e,  however,  from  every  oUjectkm 
«f  taw  kind.”— Qt«*r/er/y  Review.  1 
'.Tht;  lierilds,  at  Uie  coronation  of  a Snonish  monarch,  pro- 
Msia  bis  name  three  tiimar,  and  repent  Uirco  timoa  Uh>  word 
CsrtWte,  VoMiUta,  Ctutilla;  which,  with  all  other  cenraoniea, 
^^scarefully  copied  in  the  mock  inauguration  of  Joseph  Buna- 

I Book  of  Judges,  Chap.  xv.  v.  a— 18,1 
» Thme  who  were  disiiuseu  to  believe  that  mere  virtue  and 
•e«n  are  aide  of  themselves  to  work  forlli  tlm  salvation  of  anop- 
S[“*^>eople,  tuairised  in  u moment  of  confidence,  deprived  of 
'womeeis,  armies,  and  fortresses,  who  had  every  means  of  ro- 
nton* to  seek  in  the  very  moment  when  they  were  to  be  mailo 
wliom  tfio  numerous  treasons  amoiui  llie  higher  orders 
«pn^  of  confidence  in  iboir  natural  leaders,— tliose  w ho  enter- 
wsol  Uas  enthusiastic  but  dehisivu  opinion  may  lie  parilonniJ  for 
^taiOK  tlieir  duappointment  at  the  protrnclod  warfare  in  the 
•cswulk  There  arc.  I*ow**vor,  another  class  of  iienioiis,  who, 
themselves  the  hidhost  dread  or  veneration,  or  something 
twed  Wboth.  Ibr  the  power  oftlie  moi.'em  Attiln.  will  neverfho- 
**» Qve  the  hcroical  Siiantnrds  lirtio  or  no  ciedit  fiir  the  long, 
and  umubdued  resistance  of  three  years  to  a power  1k>- 
•w  WDom  their  former  well  iirei>arc»l,  well-nrmcil,  and  numerous 
fell  in  the  ruurac  of  as  many  monilts.  While  Utese 
Wficoen  plead  for  deference  to  Bonaparte  and  crave. 

“ R«pert  for  his  sreat  place— and  lad  the  doi^ 

^ Be  duly  honoured  for  his  huminjr  throne,” 

■ «sy  not  be  aito^ther  nnroosonahlc  to  claim  some  modification 
" censm  upon  tlKHui  who  have  been  long  and  to  a «reat  extent 
ri-sintim?  Uiis  freat  enemy  of  mankind.  That  Uio 
pf  fllMiin  has  not  uniformly  lK“cn  ilirccted  by  conduct  coual 
has  been  too  obvious : tluit  her  armtus,  under  tneir 
\*w«caud  dinadvantarres,  liavc  snanuJ  the  fate  of  such  as  wore 
Uio  field  with  every  |>oMol>le  advantage  of 
and  liucitiline.  u surely  not  to  bo  wondered  at  But  that  a 
UDik-r  the  circumstances  of  repeated  discomfiture,  internal 
“***«».  and  Uk!  mismanagement  ineklenl  to  a temporary  arid 


Now  dofT’d  his  royal  robo  in  act  to  fly, 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 

So  oft,  BO  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound. 

From  Tarik’s  walls  to  Bilboa’s  mountains 
blown, 

Thc.se  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found. 

To  guard  a while  his  substituted  throne— 

Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their 
own. 

XLVI. 

From  Alpuhara’s  peak  tliat  bugle  rung, 

And  it  was  echoed  from  Corunna’s  wall  j 

Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 
Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall ; 

Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall, 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet, 

Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour’s  sons  are  met, 
First  started  to  hia  gun  each  fiery  Miquelet. 

XL  VII. 

But  unappall’d,  and  burning  for  the  fight, 

'The  Invaders  march,  of  victoi^  secure; 

Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite, 

And  train’d  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 

Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure, 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow, 

To  quell  by  boasting,  and  ny  bribes  to  lure; 

Wnile  naught  against  them  bring  the  unprac- 
tised foe, 

Save  hearts  for  Freedom’s  cause,  and  hands  for 
Freedom’s  blow. 

XLVIII. 

Proudly  they  march — but,  0!  they  march  not 
forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a brief  campaign, 

As  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through  the 
North, 

Destroy’d  at  everv  stoo;)  an  ancient  reign  ! 

Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied, 

New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain, 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and 
wide,§ 

And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom’s  foes  prevail, 
Remain’d  their  savage  waste.  Witli  blade  and 
brand, 

hosrily  ndopioil  (mvemmont,  aboiilil  have  wasted,  liy  it*  »tnW>orn, 
unifiinii,  mill  i>rnli>ii)pul  resUtaiici;,  myrinili  after  myriads  uMhnse 
solilir-ra  who  IihiI  iivomin  the  world — tlmt  soiiie  of  H*  nri>viiici-,i 
alioiilil,  like  fiiilicia.  alter  Uduz  ulmiiiloitHl  hy  their  ailii-s,  mid 
overrun  hy  their  eni'iiiii'.'*,  have  ircovered  llieir  fmeilum  hy  ihi-ir 
own  unaasiflteil  exertiiina  i tluilulhcrti,  like  Catalonia,  unih<m(iy- 
ed  hy  lliu  Ircawin  which  betruycti  some  fortrewes,  and  Uh;  fureo 
wliirh  siiIsjiiL'd  otheni,  should  not  only  have  roiltiimiHl  their  re- 
•istance,  hut  have  aUnmul  over  their  victorious  enemy  a >n|>«'ri- 
orily,  which  is  even  now  enablinz  litem  to  bc-sioRv  and  rclnke  the 
places  of  Rtrenirth  which  imd  been  wroritud  from  them,  i<  a late 
liitherto  untold  in  the  revolutionary  war.  To  say  that  «uch  a 
people  cannot  bo  sulNliieit,  would  Ire  presumption  similar  to  tluit 
of  tlmse  who  pmiestod  that  Spain  could  not  defciMi  herself  fora 
year,  or  Poriiiral  fiira  month;  but  that  a resistance  which  has 
been  contimutl  for  so  lon<{  a s|>ace,  wlieii  the  usurrier,  except  du- 
rinc  the  short-lived  Austrian  rampaisth  had  no  otlicrenotnit  s on 
the  continent,  should  l>c  now  less  sue.cessflil,  when  rcpcato*!  de- 
feats have  irroken  tlie  reiiutnlion  of  the  French  armies,  and  wlien 
they  arc  likely  (it  would  seem  almost  in  despr.rtilon)  hr  >»«ek 
occiipaiiiiii  eUewhent,  is  a ptophcc)r  os  improbalde  as  unfmeious. 
Ami  whilu  we  are  in  the  humour  of  sevendy  eeniiirintc  oar  allies. 
Iialinnt  nnil  devoted  as  they  liave  shown  themselves  in  Oh- 1 uuso 
of  nntinntij  liberty,  lieciiuse  they  may  not  instantly  ailopt  those 
measures  whirh  w-e  in  our  wisdom  may  deem  t-ssenUal  to  sue* 
ces-i,  it  niiclit  l»c  well  if  wo  endeavourv-d  first  to  resolve  flif  pro- 
vions  ime.stiuiis.—tst,  Whether  w-e  do  luit  ot  this  moment  know 
much  less  of  ih«'  Spani-ih  armlos  than  flirwe  of  Porluoal,  is  Inch 
were  so  promptly  rondeinnerl  as  totally  inaih.-riuote  to  e.-isi-t  m 
the  preserv-ation  of  their  country  T ad,  Whctlior,  indepemtently 
of  any  right  wc  liavo  to  offer  more  than  advice  and  assisU’iurc  to 
our  independent  nilies,  wo  can  exjrccl  that  they  sliould  renounce 
entirely  the  national  pride.  whtrJi  is  inscparehio  from  palri'Vtism, 
and  at  once  condescend  not  only  to  he  saved  by  our  lusisUince, 
but  to  lie  savdl  in  our  own  way  T 3il,  Whether,  tf  it  be  an  otijiurt. 
(a*  undoubtedly  it  is  a main  one.)  that  the  dpenish  troops  Hlrittld 
bo  trained  under  British  discipline,  to  the  flexibility  of  movcnient. 
and  power  of  rnpirl  concert  and  rombination.  wrach  is  essential 
to  moilcra  war ; such  a consummation  is  iikelv  to  be  pvoduwul  by 
abusinir  them  in  iiewspanem  and  iieriodfeal  pulilicatianst  Lastly, 
Bince  tho  uiidouhied  auinority  of  British  officers  inakes  us  now 
aennainted  with  part  of  tho  horrors  that  attend  invasion,  and 
which  thej^irovidencc  ofOod.  the  valour  of  our  navy,  anti  gempa 
the  very  cflorts  of  ibesti  Bpmiiartls,  have  Wtherfo  diverted  nwn  os. 
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By  day  the  Invaders  ravn{;ed  hill  and  dale, 

But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night’s  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land, 
And  claim’d  for  blood  the  retribution  due. 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp’d  the  murd’rous 
bands 

And  Dawn  when  o’er  the  scene  her  beams  she 
threw. 

Midst  ruins  they  bad  made,  the  spoilers’  corpses 
knew. 


What  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  may  tell, 
Amid  the  vision’d  strife  from  sea  to  sea. 

How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell. 

Still  honour’d  in  defeat  ns  victory  I 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be. 

Show’d  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood; 
Slaughter  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee. 
Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest  scud, 

The  waters  choked  witn  slain,  the  earth  bedrench’d 
with  blood ! 


LI. 

Then  Zaragoza— blighted  be  the  tonjme 
That  names  thy  name  without  the  nonour  due ! 
For  never  hath  tnu  harp  of  Minstrel  rung. 

Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true ! 

Mine,  sop,  and  bomb,  thy  shatter’d  ruins  knew. 
Each  art  of  war’s  extremity  had  room. 

Twice  from  thy  half-sack’d  streets  the  foe  with- 
drew. 

And  when  at  length  stern  fate  decreed  thy  doom. 
They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children’s  bloody 
tomb.* 

Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city!  Though  in  chains, 
Enthrall’a  thou  const  not  be ! Arise,  and  claim 
Reverence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom  reigns. 
For  what  tliou  worshippest ! — thy  sainted  Dame, 


She  of  the  Column,  honour’d  be  her  name, 

By  all,  whaie’er  their  creed,  who  honour  love! 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flamt 
That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  blessM  above, 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove! 


LIII 

Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.  Gerona  fair ! 

Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  sung. 
Manning  the  towers  while  o’er  their  heads  the  air 
Swart  ns  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  bung; 
Now  thicker  dark’ning  where  the  mine  was 


sprung. 

Now  briefly  lighten’d  by  the  cannon’s  flare, 
Now  arch’d  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was 
flung. 

And  reda’ning  now  with  conflagration’s  glare. 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 


LIV. 

While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear, 
While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken’d  was  the 
®hy. 

And  wide  Destruction  stunn’d  the  listening  ear, 
Appall’d  the  heart,  and  stupified  the  eye,— 
Afar  was  heard  tliat  thrice-repeated  cry. 

In  which  old  Albion’s  heart  and  tongue  unite, 
When’er  her  soul  is  up.  and  pulse  beats  high. 
Whether  it  hail  the  wine  cup  or  the  fight, 

And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be 
light. 

LV. 

Don  Roderick  turn’d  him  as  the  shout  grew 
loud — t 

A varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  show’d, 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  cloud, 

A gallant  navy  stemm’u  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stern  St.  George’s  symbol  flow’d, 
Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear; 


it  mnjr  (lo  modontly  nuottion<Ml  whoUier  we  oiiyht  to  lie  too  for- 
word  to  estimate  and  condemn  the  feclinir  of  Icmpomry  atupe* 
faction  which  tiioy  create  ; lent  in  bo  doiiifr,  wo  BiHiiild  reneinlih* 
Uiu  worthy  cleryymun,  who,  while  tx!  Imd  himself  never  snuffed  u 
candle  with  hia  tinirers,  wan  dispnsoil  scvcn'ly  lo  criliciso  the 
conduct  ofn  martyr,  who  winccil  u little  nmonff  his  ttanio*. 

The  intoTOflinir  account  of  Mr.  Vauzhan  has  moile  mo«l  reod- 
cra  nc^oinleil  with  the  first  sii-zc  of  'Aanmza.*  The  lost  nnil 
fatal  RH!Bo  of  that  z<illnnt  and  duvuteil  city  u dctailoil  with  (rreat 
oloquiaico  and  pOMUsiun  in  the  “ Cdmliurzh  Annual  Kecistcr'*  fur 
1809,— a yrork  in  wiiich  the  nffaim  of  SjNiiii  have  lieen  treated  of 
with  attention  com^npondinz  to  their  deep  interest,  mxl  to  tho 
|M>culiar  Mourct'S  of  iiifonnalion  u|ien  to  the  historian.  Tht;  follow- 
ing arc  a fow  brief  uitracta  from  tbiB  splendid  historical  narra- 
tive 

*'  A hroncli  was  soon  made  in  llie  mud  walls,  and  tlien.  ns  in 
tt)0  liirmer  seiitu.  the  way  was  corried  on  in  the  stnaiU  and  liousr-fi ; 
Isit  tin*  French  had  lieen  lauzht  by  exiMTicnce^lhut  in  this  hih'cioj 
of  warfare  tla;  Zarajjozaiw  derived  a superiority  fitan  tlie  feelinc 
oral  princiiilu  which  iiMiiirol  iImmii.  ami  (lie  cause  itir  which  t)u;y 
fiHieht.  Tlie  only  means  of  coni|tit>riiiz  Zarntro/Jt  vvas  to  destroy 
it  house  liy  house,  and  street  liy  stia*e( ; and  ujxmi  tills  system  of 
deslniction  tliey  proccmlcd.  Tlmie  eomimnics  of  miners,  and 
ciL’Iit  companh’s  of  sapiK’rs,  carried  on  this  suhtemincous  war  ; 
Mr'  (3|inqianls.  it  b said,  uttempted  to  optMxe  tlxmi  hv  counter- 
iiiiiiea;  lliese  >vero  o|M>ra1ions  to  which  they  were  wholly  limit'd, 
Qiid,  aeconlin^  to  tlx*  French  statement,  tfx’lr  minent  wcreevi*ry 
f)ay  disci)ven-d  aqd  siinoc.al'>d.  .Meantime,  the  Iximliardment 
was  incessantly  kefit  up.  ‘ W'ithin  the  last  t9  huiirs,’  said  Fala- 
fiix.  in  n letter  lo  his  friend  Oeiiural  Doyle,  ' SOUO  shells  have  ln-en 
ihniwn  ill.  Two  thinls  of  the  town  .nro  in  ruins,  Imt  we  shall  tx)- 
rish  under  llm  mins  of  tlx>  reiunininz  third,  rather  than  surrender.’ 
In  tix*  aiursfl  of  tlie  siei.’i*.  ulxive  17.000  IsimlM  were  Ihmwn  nl  (he 
town  ; the  stiM'k  of  powdi'r  with  which  Xurneir/M.  hnd  Ix^en  stored 
was  exliausttsl ; they  luiil  none  at  last  hut  wlmt  llx'v  manufac- 
tured day  by  day ; and  no  otiier  rannon-lmllt  limn  those  which 
were  slxit  into  the  town,  and  whicli  they  cxillcctcd  and  fired  buck 
upon  the  enemy.” 

In  (he  midst  of  theao  Imrrurs^  and  privations,  tho  pcstjlenco 
broke  o<it  in  Zting>aui.  To  various  cuiuxx,  enumerntnd  by  tixi 
annalist,  he  odds,  “ scanUncts  of  food,  crowded  (lunrteri,  gnusual 
exertion  of  txxly,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  impossibility  of  recniit- 
log  their  exhausted  sticnfth  by  iieedfiit  rest,  in  a city  which  was 
alinoat  inceasantly  iKxnfiardcd.  and  where  every  hour  their  sleep 
was  broken  by  the  tremendous  explosion  of  mines.  There  was 
now  no  respite,  either  by  day  or  nislit.  for  this  devoted  city ; oven 
tbe  natural  order  pf  light  and  darkness  was  destmyed  in  /nrnzo- 
ya : by  day  it  was  involved  in  a red  sulphureous  ntinospliere  of 
■moke,  which  bid  the  face  of  lx?aven  ; by  nieht,  Uio  fire  of  rnn- 
noru  and  mortars,  and  the  flamos  of  burning  houses,  kept  it  in  a 
Mate  of  terrific  illumination. 

" When  one*  tho  pestilence  hnd  becun,  it  was  impoasihle  to 
cliec.k  its  promvM,  or  confine  it  to  one  quarter  of  the  city.  Hoa- 

• (Sf*  NsnstiTC  of  th»  Kezr  of  Zsnu(ou>,  liy  Rlehsnl  Chorbs  Vaiij(han, 
Caq-.lftOB.  The  Rurtit  Hononnilile  R.  C.  Vnuxhsn  U now  ttritub  Mnibter 

Wsibtnctao-  1SQ3.] 


pitals  wore  immedintcly  ostahIL-ihed, — there  were  above  thirty  of 
them  : us  sixui  ns  one  wiui  deslroywl  by  the  Uxnhanlment,  tne  |S- 
lients  were  removed  to  nnolhor,  and  tlxis  the  infect xxi  was  ewnw 
to  every  part  of  Xarafrora  Famine  lurprnvnted  the  evil ; the  csy 
liad  [inxmlilynol  Ixtii  sufficipnily  providi-d  at  tbocommciicwwol 
of  Uie  siege,  aiul  of  tlie  provisions  which  it  contained,  niuw 
destmyed  in  the  daily  ruin  which  tlie  mines  and  bombs  r lwloA 
Had  tlie  ^racorans  and  their  zurrison  iirociwrlcd  accuroiW  to 
military  niles.  they  would  have  surn*ndi‘red  Ix’fore  llw  end  of  Js- 
luiar)' : their  Ixilteries  hnd  iIr'ii  lieen  dcinolishcri.  tlx-re  vvercot*® 
bn-nclx's  in  many  parts  of  their  weak  wnlU,  and  lixt  cuemy  xem 
already  within  (fie  city.  On  the  30th,  nlxivo  sixty  hfxjscs  *niv 
blown  up,  and  tho  French  ofilainod  possctxion  of  the  monM'e'SS 
of  the  Auzuslines  and  Los  Monicas,  which  itdjoinerl  cttch 
two  of  (he  last  drfensibic  places  left.  The  cnemr  forced  (^ 
way  into  llic  church:  every  (xilumn,  every  chapel,  evcrjysMar. 
fiecnme  n point  of  defence,  which  wub  rctieatwlly 
and  retaken  ; tlx'  jmvcmi-nt  was  covered  with  blood,  the  si-w 
and  ImxIv  of  (he  church  strewed  with  the  dead,  who  were 
pled  uniK-r  fixit  by  the  comlmlunls.  In  the  midst  of  this  ninliia, 
tlx-  roof,  shattered  by  n’jR'ati'd  liombs,  fell  in  ; tfx*  few  who  xvw 
not  cnislx'd,  nAcr  a short  pause,  wliich  this  Inimcnd^* 
and  their  own  unexpccteil  t-i<ca;x?,  orrmsioned,  renewed  tlx-  nrw 
with  rekindling  fury : fresh  parties  of  the  enemy  ixiurw  in ; 
nnd  riti-/.ens,  nnd  soldiers  rame  to  tlie  defence.  Tj  ,‘2, 

WHS  continued  upon  the  ruins,  nnd  tlic  bodies  of  the  dtnu  u* 

Yet,  seventeen  days  after  sustaining  these  extremitifs,  dW 
heroic  inhabitants  of  Zarnzn/n  continue  their  defence:  wtw 
they  ifk'n  sunvndcr  until  their  drsiatir  had  exiincicd 
Fn’iich  pciiemls  a enpiluintion,  more  honourable  than  has  wrn 
zninlcd  to  forlres.ses  of  the  first  order.  . _ 

WIhi  sh.nll  v(*nlure  lo  refuse  (he  Znrnrozans  ll»e 
ferrivl  uixin  llx?ni  by  the  ehspienco  of  WordsvyorthI 
rioiisly  have  llxs  cilixens  of  Zarmrera  provwl  (hat  (be  fruc  jjiw 
8jmin,  in  a contest  of  tliis  nature,  is  the  wfxilc  P^Plc-,  J j 
city  has  .also  cxcmplifiwf  a melancholy,  yea,  n lll•mtl  ini  , 
eoiisolatury  and  ftijl  of  ioy,— that  wlicn  a ixxiple  arc  cal 
denly  to  fieht  for  their  liberty,  nnd  are  sorely  iyc?><!<l  ^ 

txist  field  of  battle  i.s  tlx*  floors  upon  which  tlwir  chthmnm 
playeil ; tho  cliomhcrs  where  the  family  of  each  man  na» 

(his  own  or  his  nrizhlHXir’s  ;)  ujion  or  t-’ndcr  tm*  root*  (»y  _ 

they  have  h^n  sheltered;  in  the  Pardens  of  their  t«W'  • 
the  street,  or  in  tlxj  markct-plncc : before  the  altars  of  tire  . 
pies,  nnd  among  Uicir  conzrefaled  dwollinps,  blaxinfWi^ 
‘‘The  government  of  Spam  must  never  forzet  /jmi(t™i‘ 
moment  Nothinz  fa  wnntiiiz  to  produce  tlx;  same 
wliere.  but  a lendlnz  mind,  such  as  tlifli 
In  the  latter  eonicsl  this  has  IxHin  nroved  ; for  Qmjn. 

«l,  at  that  time.  IhsIIc#  of  nicn  from  ahnns*.  all  PO"* 

The  narrative  of  those  two  siczes  sfiould  be  tli"  uid 

Spaniard.  lie  may  wld  to  it  the  oncient  ••om*®  o' ;c 
Sazuntnm  : lei  liim  sleep  uptm  (he  Ixxik  ns  a pilled’- ■ • n 
a devout  adherent  to  the  reliziuii  of  his 
in  his  Ixisom  for  his  crucifix  to  rest  u|wn.”— " OkpsWOKTH 
Conpentton  qf  Cintra.  . . i„„ 

t IMS.-"  Don  Roderick  turn’d  him  at  the  sudden 
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Holtling  the  see  I heir  landward  barscs  row’d,* 
And  Hash’d  the  eun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and 
spear, 

And  the  wild  beach  return’d  the  seaman’s  jovial 
cbeer.t 


LVI. 

It  was  a dread,  yet  spirit -stirring  sight ! 

The  billows  foam’d  beneath  a thousand  oars, 
Past  as  they  land  the  red-cross  ranks  unite, 
Legiona  on  l^ons  bright’ning  all  the  shores. 
Ihen  banners  nse,  and  cannon-signal  roars, 

Ttien  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum, 
Thrills  the  loud  hfe,  the  trumpet  flourish  pours. 
And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  arc  dumb. 
For,  bold  in  Freedom’s  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean 
come  1 


LVII. 

A various  host  they  came — whose  ranks  display 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  tnc 
fight. 

The  deep  battalion  locks  its  Arm  array, 

,\nd  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light; 

Far  dance  the  light  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 
Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing 
mead,t 

Licks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night. 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnance  whirl’d  by  rapid  steed, 
Hut  rivals  lightning’s  flash  in  ruin  and  in  spoed.§ 

LVllI. 

A various  host — from  kindred  realms  they  came, II 
Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renow’n — _ 

For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim, 
And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 

Here  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown, 
And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom’s 
cause. 

Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  bro  wn, 

And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a 
pause, 

And  freeborn  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier 
with  the  Laws. 


LX. 

Hark!  from  yon  atutcly  ranks  what  laughter 
rings, 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stern  minstrcl- 

. . 

His  jest  wdiile  each  blithe  comrade  round  him 
flingssIT 

.And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee: 

Boast,  Erin,  boast  them ! tameless,  frank,  and 
free, 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known. 
Rough  Nature’s  children,  humorous  os  she  : 

And  He,  yon  Chieftain — strike  the  proudest 
tone 

Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle!~the  Hero  is  thine 
own. 


LXI. 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be  shown. 

On  Tolavera’s  fight  should  Roderick  gaze. 

And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco’s  crest  with  lightning  blaze : — ♦♦ 
But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  lieroos’  praise? 
Hath  h’iction's  stage  for  Trutli’s  long  triumphs 
room  7 

And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays. 
That  cldim  a long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior’s  crest,  and  o’er  the  warrior's 
tomb! 


LXII. 

Or  may  I give  adventurous  Fancy  scope, 

And  stretch  a bold  hand  to  the  awful  veU 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope, 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hail, 

And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 
Of  Spain’s  invader.s  from  her  confines  hurl'd. 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  mail. 

And  Fame,  with  clarion  blast  and  wings  un- 
furl’d, 

To  Freedom  and  Revenge  awakes  an  injured 
World  !tt 


LIX. 

And,  0 ! loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel’s  land  ! 

Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave ! 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band, 
.Vad  harsher  features,  and  a mien  more  grave ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb’d  heart  so  brave. 
As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 

And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  are  laid, 
^Vbere  lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset 
staid ! 


LXIII. 

O vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I cast, 
Since  Fate  has  mark'd  futunty  her  own  : 

Yet  fate  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious  past. 

The  (lee<ls  reccirded,  and  the  laurels  won. 

Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Desiinytt  be  gone, 
King,  Pielnte,  all  tlic  phniiiasms  of  niv  brain. 
Melted  away  like  inist-wrentbs  in  the  sun. 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a Patriot’s  parting 
strain  !§$ 


• Riirht  for  tbo  »hiir<;  unmimlvriHl  hargei  row'd.’H 

' |(^p«rpwith  ihi»  und  Mm>  V*lo«r.  niuuiry.  »ind 

Ajnliition  cif  ibe  previniii:  ■ttniiKii*),  the  cdotrrttodi  in'r-iomliruticm 
»v.  in  Ihp  fir*t  ranto  uC  ClhWi>  Iliifulil : — 

“Li»t  i|v'  etunt  «n  ih#  shitidf, 

Hb  blnad-nyl  tins 

WjiHde^lh-ahoi  xirtwine  in  hta  hiiotii, 

And  that  »p^>frhc*th  ntl  it  clttn-i  »ux»n  t 
it  rella.  now  lix'it,  niwl  rimv 
riuhiur  afer,— «n«l  ut  hi*  imn  fin-t 
Dwuuction  aiwt'r<',to  tMiirk  wimi  tire  (litue  j 
Pttf  on  ihia  m«im  llin't*  rxtimit  iifitton*  mwt 
Tuahedbeforu  iiu  ahmuj  ihu  lilixjtl  lie  lioMiw 
“By  beavi'n!  it  i*  a fpIpihImI  j*i*ht  to  »co 
fFof  OOP  who  hfith  nt*  frionil,  no  brother  there) 

Tbeif  mral  aenrfa  of  mix'd  embroidory, 

T)iejif  %-arioas  amitt,  that  (rli't<T  in  the  air  I 
What  irallant  war-hound*  niuxo  thorn  IVom  ihoir  lair 
And  frm*h  thoir  TaniM,  loud  v«-lling  for  the  prey  I 
All^n  the  rbaao,  h»ii  few  thn  triumph  share, 

TV  enro  ahall  bear  the  rhiett-rl  priw*  away. 

And  Haroc  scarce  for  joy  ran  nutnlicr  thoir  array. 

TTiree  hoata  combine,  to  offer  aacrifico : 

Tjree  tonyuea  prefer  atmiipt;  onaona  on  Ki*h ; 

Tn^ famly  atandard*  flout  Uie  pale  blue  akiea ; 

TVjoonIa  are  France,  .Spain,  Alhiun,  victory! 

TV  foe.  the  victim,  and  iht'  fStnd  ally 
TTiat  firdiU  for  all,  bat  ever  for litn  in  vain, 
met— a*  if  at  home  tlniy  could  not  die— 

.To  nred  the  crow-  on  Tnlavera'*  plain. 

. luc.  the  field  tlMt  each  prctvnda  to  gain.*’] 
t — '*  dnaty  mr-nd.”! 

I The  landinf  of  the  Gnalish  ia  admirably  d«»cnbe<l  i nor  b 
any  thinf  finer  jn  the  whole  poem  tluin  the  followinp  t)O.M- 
Iv Ivi.,  Ivii.,)  with  ilio  exception  always  of  the 
I.  A '^Voi***  linoa.  which  appear  to  iia  to  be  very  nearly  aa 
'>A«p,H,n4e."-JEFVIUlY.J 

I TV  three  nicceedinf  aUuu.'u  (Iviii.,  lii.,  lx.,)  arc  olabo- 


rate;  but  we  think,  on  the  whole,  auccfiafiil.  They  will  pro- 
bably be  oftener  quoted  than  any  uiIrt  i>ua*uKC  in  the  iioem.'' — 
Jkkkrev.1 

TT  (MS.— " Hit)  jeat  each  corelc**  commil<'  round  him  flin«»-’’l 
*'  IFor  details  of  tin' luittle  of  Vimeim.  fought  31*1  Aux.  1808 
—of  Corunna,  18th  Jiiri.  |mii9— of  Tnliivern.  2Sth  July  1809 — 
and  of  Huaaro,  37ih  Sept.  I«10— See  Sir  Walter  Scott’a  Life  of 
Naimleun.  under  lh*.vte  daloa.J 
tt  " The  nation  will  orian  reerncrato  j 

Stmnx  in  her  *c*cond  yuiiih  and  lM>autiful, 

Anti  like  a spin't  that  hath  ahaken  off 
Ttie  I'lox  of  dull  morliilily,  ahull  Sfiain 
Arise  in  (fltiry."— SouTiiKV's  Rodrrick.] 

II  Reforv  finully  fli.-miHuini;  the  enchanted  cavern  of  Don  Ro- 
flerirk,  it  may  Iw  rM>ticeti,  Hint  the  lexrnd  occur*  in  one  of  Cal- 
deron’s plnya,  entitled,  Ijt  Virgin  drl  fiagrario.  The  scene 
oiH'ns  with  tV  noise  oftiio  ehnitc,  mul  Rec.isuniki,  a prt-decessor 
of  Kutlcrick  U|>tin  the  Ootbir  Hirone,  enters  ptintuini;  a «tax.  The 
nnimul  assumes  tls*  form  of  a man.  and  ilefies  the  kina  to  enter 
the  cave,  which  forin*  Hie  iMitlom  of  the  sreiio.  and  eriynxc  with 
him  in  sinele  roinliai.  Tlie  kinir  nreepu  the  clinllenpu,  anti  tlwy 
rnanrre  acenniinely,  but  wilhtuii  ndvnniace  on  cither  side,  which 
induces  the  ttiuiie  to  inform  Kt>risundo,  that  lie  is  not  liie  mo- 
narch for  whom  the  nilventure  tif  tite  enrliaiiUul  eavero  is  re- 
aerved.  and  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  dow-nfitll  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy,  and  of  the  Christian  relinon,  which  shall  attend  tbo 
discovery  of  its  myateries.  Recisnndo,  apiialliHl  by  tliese  pro- 
pbecies,  ordera  the  cavern  to  be  secured  by  a ynto  and  bolts  of 
inm.  In  the  second  part  of  the  snme  piny,  we  are  informed  Uiat 
Don  Rorierick  h»d  removed  the  burner,  and  transirretsed  the  pro- 
hiliition  of  his  ancestor,  and  had  Ven  apiuixod  by  tho  prediciett 
wiiic.h  he  di.scoiereil,  oftlie  nppruacliinc  min  of  his  kingdom. 

§*i  r*  For  a mere  intrmliiction  to  the  exploits  of  our  Rngtisb 
eornmandets.  Hie  story  of  Dori  Koderick's  sin*  «ml  confessiona,— 
the  miniiie  description  of  bis  army  anri  af^endanls,-^^n^l  the 
wltole  interest  nnd  iiiiicJiinery  of  Hie  enclnnled  vault,  with  tho 
BToater  part  of  thn  Vision  itself,  am  far  too  long  and  elaborate. 
They  withdraw  onr  curiosity  and  attention  from  the  ohiects  for 
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CONCLUSION. 

1. 

“Who  shall  command  Estrella’s  mountain-tide* 
Buck  to  the  source,  when  tempesl-chafcd,  to 
hio  7 

Who,  when  Gascogne’s  vex’d  gidf  is  raging  wide, 
Shall  hush  it  as  a nurse  her  infant’s  cry  7 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  trv, 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  oricy, 

And  Biscay’s  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles’  way, 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  ms  bidding 
stay. 


II. 

“ Else  ne’er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon’s  towers 
Thev  close  their  wings,  tne  symbol  of  our  yokt% 
And  their  own  sea  both  whelm’d  yon  rod-cross 
Powers !’’ 

Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alvcrca’s  rock, 

To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul’s  leader  spoke. 

While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press. 
Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vino  and  flock, 

.And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress;— 
Behind  their  wasteful  inarch,  a recking  wilder- 
ness.t 

III. 

And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word. 
Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the 
land. 

Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword. 
Though  Britons  arm,  and  Welunoton  com- 
mand ! 

No  ! grim  Busaco’s  iron  ridge  shall  stand 
An  adamantine  barrier  to  liis  force  ; 

And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  shatter’d  band. 
As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a devious 
course. 

IV. 

Vet  not  because  Alcoba’s  mountain-hawk 
Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food. 

In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 
His  Lord’s  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood  : 


For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood, 

And  Lisbon’s  matrons  from  their  walls,  might 
sum 

The  mvriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued, 
And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum. 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc 
come. 


V. 

Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roll’d. 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prey. 
As  famish’d  wolves  survey  a guarded  fold— 

But  in  the  middle  path  a Lion  lay ! 

At  length  they  move— but  not  to  battle-fray, 

Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly 
fight } 

Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way 
Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  uiiitu 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious 
flight ! 


VI. 

O triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath ! 

Ne’er  to  be  told,  yet  ne’er  to  be  forgot. 

What  wanton  horrors  mark’d  their  wreckful  path! 

The  peasant  butcher’d  in  his  ruin’d  cot. 

The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 
Childhood  and  age  given  o’er  to  sword  and 
fiame^ 

Woman  to  infamy ;— no  crime  forgot. 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God’s  great 
name ! 


VII. 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Briton  bom. 

With  horror  pause<l  to  view  the  havoc  done. 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn,! 

Wip<^  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp’d  his  gun. 
Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain’s  peaceful  son 
Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay; 

Riches  nor  poverty  tne  tax  shull  shun, 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay. 
Nor  the  poor  peasant’s  mite,  nor  bard’s  more  worth- 
less lay.§ 


whirii  thev  liad  been  lic*|H>ken,  nml  madiially  enjra^  thrm  U[Mn 
n miw  and  iiidependont  whcii  uf  ruiiiuntio  advciitiirei,  in  wliicli 
it  in  not  ea«y  to  aoe  how  Lonl  W'ullintrtnn  and  Ronuimrle  can 
have  any  concern.  Bui,  on  the  other  hand,  nonooncr  is  thi*  new 
intereet  cxcitMl, — no  Booner  have  wo  •nrrendcrwl  our  inia^na- 
lioiu  into  tlK>  ImiuLi  uf  lliu  dark  cnchiinter,  and  iauited  our  faii- 
cIm  to  the  |iro|)er  pilcii  for  MyinpatlitziiiL'  in  the  furtunea  of  Go- 
thic kiiimi  and  Mnorinh  invnden>,  with  their  im|>o«in(r  accnmim- 
iiinii-nbi  of  haniemied  kniirhia,  mvinhrHl  dnmiclit,  and  enchanted 
Btatueii,  Uiun  the  wIh>Iu  romantic  ymup  vaiiiidtoii  at  unco  from 
our  Kieht ; and  we  are  hurried,  with  mindit  yet  diaturlted  with  lliosu 
powerful  appuritioiui,  to  tlio  compnrulivefy  solier  and  cold  norm- 
tiuii  of  Boimparte'i  villniiicB,  and  to  drawm  linttli^  Ixitween  mere 
iiiortiil  euinhatnnU  in  Knalitli  and  French  unifomm.  Hie  vait 
and  elalrurutc  vcuUltule.  in  ihurt,  in  which  wo  hud  been  «o  Ioiik 
detained, 

‘ Wliere  wonders  wOd  of  Aralieariuo  combine 

Willi  Gothic  inima^ry  of  darker  tliado,’ 
hnii  no  corrcairundinc  palarc  nttocJierl  to  it;  and  tholtmtr novlU- 
nte  wo  are  made  to  fcrvc  to  the  mynlcrinus  (lowcm  of  romance 
in  nut  reiuiid,  after  all,  hy  an  introduction  to  their  awful  pre- 
sence."—J EFFnKY.  I 

* IM8.— " WImi  shall  command  the  torrent’s  lieadlonf  tide."] 

t I liave  vruiturvti  to  apidy  to  the  movements  of  the  French 
nrmy  that  sublime  passnjm  in  tlie  priipliecies  of  Joel,  which  soems 
nppiicahle  to  them  in  mom  rctpecU  lluin  tliat  I luivu  adopted  in 
tlie  test  Unc  would  think  Uieir  mvaaes,  tlaur  military  aiipuint. 
iiients,  the  terror  which  theysiiread  among  invaded  nnUuns.  Uicir 
military  discipline,  llieir  arts  uf  political  inlriiruc  niid  deceit,  were 
distinctly  tioiiited  out  in  tlie  followinic  verses  of  Rcriptiiro 

" Z.  A day  uf  dorknesso  and  uloornincsse,  a day  of  clouds  and 
uf  tliirk  darknesse.  as  tlie  momiiiir  spread  uikmi  tlie  mountains : 
a ureat  |M>utde  and  n strunt,  Uwre  hath  not  iiecn  ever  tlio  like, 
neither  shall  lie  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  yeares  of  many  fc- 
tienilions.  8.  A fire  diivuurcth  before  them,  and  iK’hiiid  tlieni  n 
fliuTie  hiumetii : tliu  land  is  os  the  itanlon  uf  (Itlen  liefnm  them, 
and  bchindo  tlwm  a di-solntn  wildcmi'ss,  yea,  and  iiothinp  shHli 
oscaiMi  Uiein.  4.  Thr*  niaienraneo  of  tls'in  is  os  the  a;i|iearanco 
uf  iHjrses  and  as  horsmnon,  so  shall  Uiey  ninne.  6.  I.ikc  the 
noise  of  chariots  on  the  to|Ni  of  mountains,  shnil  they  leap,  like 
the  noise  of  a tlnnie  of  l\re  that  devourcUitiie  slubhie.  ns  n slrunf 
people  sot  in  hnitel  array.  •.  Ih’fore  their  fnert  shall  Um.*  people 
bn  much  pained  ; all  faces  simll  nither  hliicknusso.  7.  Tliey 
shiill  run  like  miithty  men,  tliey  shall  climb  Iho  wall  like  men  of 
warm,  nml  they  sliall  inarch  evi>ry  one  in  his  wayes.  and  they 
shall  not  break  tlieir  ranks.  8.  Neitlier  shall  one  thrust  aiMUhcr, 
tjuiy  shall  walk  eveiy  one  in  liis  (miIii  and  wIm'h  they  fall  upon 
tlio  sword,  Uiey  shall  not  ho  wouniled.  8.  They  simll  run  lu  and 


fro  in  the  citio;  they  shall  run  tiiwn  tire  wall,  they  shall  climtie 
up  uiren  the  houses  s they  shall  enter  in  at  tire  wrndoai*  like  s 
thief.  lU.  The  eortli  siiall  (|unke  before  llicin,  the  lieaveiis  sbilJ 
tmnihle,  the  sunno  and  the  moon  shall  be  dork,  and  the  storref 
iliull  willMiraw  their  shinine." 

Ill  verse  noth  also,  which  announces  the  retreat  of  the  norths 
army,  liescribeit  in  siicJi  dreadibl  culaum,  into  a " land  barren  m 
desolate.”  and  the  dishonour  with  which  Gml  nfHictwl  llsim  fcf 
hnvinir  “mupnified  tiiomselves  to  «lo  irmat  ihinits,”  them  aie  nsr- 
ticuinrs  not  iiiapplicahlo  to  the  mimiit  of  Mussena;  nivttw  Pn>' 
viileiice,  imving,  in  all  oites.  attnclred  dis^ce  as  tire  nalund  |»- 
nishiiient  of  cruelty  niid  i>rcsunu>tion.  . . 

! Fveii  the  unexaiiipled  imiliinlry  of  tire  UriiMh  amy  to  uo 
camimiim  of  1810-11,  alliio^h  Urey  never  foufht  but  to  cvnqnw, 
will  do  them  less  liunour  in  liistory  than  Ureir  humnidtjr,  atlen- 
tive  to  soften  to  tire  utmost  of  their  (tower  lire  liomini  which  wv, 
ill  its  mildest  aspect,  must  always  iiillicl  u(ion  the  defvncolopsm* 
habitants  uf  tire  cxiiiiilry  in  which  it  is  wiured,  ami  which,  m tM 
occasion,  were  teiifobf  nuimieiited  by  tire  ImrlNirous  crud^.o* 
tlio  French.  Soui>-kilcheiu  were  esiublislied  by  sulwtmptMt 
amuiis  the  officers,  wherever  the  troops  were  ituoTteTta  m W 
iensUiuf  time.  The  commissaries  ooiilriliutml  tire  Ireads.l^ 
&c.  of  tire  caltlo  slau(:hterrd  for  the  soldiery  i rico.  vnfctsoW. 
and  bread,  wlrero  it  coulil  Iw  luul,  were  iMircha.'red  by  tire  othww- 
Fifty  or  sixty  starvine  (reasunts  were  daily  fwl  at  one  of  uinw 
rciriiueiitnl  establishments,  and  carried  home  Iho  relics  Ujt^ 
famishivl  Uiiiitehulds.  The  emaciul«*d  wruteJaw.,  wire  asildw 
crawl  from  weakness,  were  s|x*e<lily  emiiloywl  in  (minmy 
vines.  Wlule  imrsuiiic  Musseim.  lire  solilicrs  evincM  lire 
siMrit  of  humanity,  and  in  many  in-ttonevs,  wlren  rcducM  ure^ 
selves  to  short  nllowuiice,  from  havinit  out  mumired  their 
plies,  tlary  shared  their  (titlaiice  will,  tire  slarvinic  inlta|»i|*ij' < 
who  had  venliirc«l  hack  to  view  the  ruins  of  their  habos**"*’ 
bunil  hy  llwretrcntinarfiemr,  and  tolsiry  tire  iKsiawm  Ustf 
lions  whom  IlM'y  linri  ImIcm'mrI.  Is  it  (<ossibln  to  fcno* 
facts  witlHMit  fcelimra  sort  of  coiifideiice.  that  those  who  •8  '*^ 
deserve  vicUiry  are  inrwt  likely  to  allnin  it?- -It  is  not 
laud  WelliiiffUm's  military  merits,  that  lire  slurlite*! 
towuuls  nmraudinir  me*>ts  immctliale  panisliiireiit.  usrefw" 
cntly  of  all  rimml  oldieiilion.  the  army  which  is  ima* 

0 fiirndly  country,  has  alwiiys  (uuved  most  formiUDre  ui 
annial  eiiriny. 

i ITIm*  MH.  has,  for  Iho  pn>c<slinc  five  lines— 

" And  ill  (iiirsiiit  vimlictivo  hurrirsi  on. 

And  0,  Kiirvlvoni  sail  I to  you  Irelonc 
Tnhiiles  from  each  that  Briirm  mils  her  son. 

From  nil  Irer  iiolilcs,  nil  Irer  wealihioi  ihmu*.  „ 

To  her  r»>o»  (reasant's  mite,  and  ininstrer*  iswr***"*' 
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vni. 

Bot  tbou— tmfonghten  will  thou  )ne]d  to  Fate, 
MiaioD  of  Fortune,  now  miscall’d  in  vain ! 

Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create, 
Maicelia^s  pass,  nor  Gunrda’s  inountain-chuin  7 
Vaio^rious  fugitive  1*  yet  turn  again  ! 

Beaoldj  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 
Flows  Honour's  Fountain, t as  loredooni’d  the 
stain 

Prom  thy  dishonour’d  name  and  orms  to  clear— 
FiUm  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  favour 
here! 

IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  tum’si,  collect  each  distant  aid; 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar  ! 
Within  whose  souls  lives  not  a trace  portray'd. 

Of  Talavera.  or  Mondego’s  shore ! 

Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  more ; 

Of  war’s  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the  whole ; 

Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour. 
Legion  on  Ic^on  on  thy  focman  roll, 

Aad  weary  out  His  arm — thou  canst  not  quell  his 
soul. 

X. 

0 vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda’s  snore, 

Vaialy  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava’s  plain, 

Aod  front  toe  flying  thunders  as  they  roar, 

With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds  in  vain  !t 

* The  nracb  oondueted  thk  memorablo  raUnt  with  nurli  of 
^fv^anoiutde  proper  to  Uioir  iMMiitry.  by  wliich  they 
t*wpoMupuD  oltten.  and  ivrhaiM  imi  tnrtiiDnlv<-<.  a Iwlief  that 
th(T  IK  tmimphinir  in  the  very  of  tlwir  diiromtitnre.  On 

thtWh  Marrh,  1811,  their  rea^ffuard  wna  overtaken  near  Peifa 
ty  tin  Briluh  aavali^.  Boioe  u'oil  pmtinJ.  and  conceivinir 
*d*M  mI*  (Vtxa  iotantry,  (woo  weru  iiulml  many  inilci  in  the 
•w.)  kod  from  artillery,  they  indulg'd  tlicmm'lve*  in  |>amdin|t 
Ite*  kaodiof  mmic,  and  actually  perfurmed  "God  nvo  tho 
Ktt"  Their  minaJrelay  wai.  however,  deranged  by  the  unde- 
aniieeoDiiaoiment  of  the  Briiiah  iHine-nrtillerr,  onvrhoae  port 
atkeconrwt  they  had  not  calrulated.  The  lurprisa  waa  lud- 
dn.udtJM  lout  conjplots : fur  the  artillery  and  cavalry  did  ox* 
Miaa  Umn  for  aiwut  four  n)il<n,  punuing  at  tho  gallop  ai 
ma  II  (nay  tot  beyumi  the  range  of  Ihe  guna- 
' IW  litem  (nuiHatiun  of  Fuentta  d’  Itonoro, 

1 li  the  Mnere  action  of  Fueiitci  d'  Hoooro,  upon  6th  May, 
Ull.  the  iread  mate  of  tlie  French  cavalry  attacked  the  right  of 
tW  Mail  poaition,  covered  by  two  gum  of  tho  hursti  artiilery, 

two  imdroni  of  cavalry.  Atler  itilfering  comidcraldy  liroin 
ft  tire  of  the  guns,  whicb  annoyed  Uhoii  in  every  oltenipt  at 
ftaition,  the  enoaiy  turned  liieir  wrath  rntirelv  tuwunli  (hem, 
sftbaled  kaody  among  tJicir  Irootiera.  and  advaiiri!d  to  carry 
nrld  pieM  with  the  deuperatinn  of  dmnkeu  fury.  Tlay 
w«»  IB  noariM  cheeked  by  the  heavy  k«M  which  tJ»y  iiwtainwi 
s tail  daiug  attempt,  hut  doHud,  and  I'oirly  mingletl  wiiii  tiio 
orgoh  cavalry,  to  whom  they  boro  the  pn>i>ortiun  of  ten  to  ono. 
'Aruin  Rannay,  (let  me  he  pemiitleil  toimino  a gallant  country- 
*ty,t  who  oominarM|ed  the  two  gum,  diiniimud  them  at  Uki 
Mpp.ind,  fMitUnghinvelfat  tin*  Ix-ad  of  the  mounted  artilliry* 
MO.  orderoa  them  to  fallupoo  the  French,  *al»re  in-hand.  'FIim  , 
Wt  uonpncted  mnvewion  of  artillerynK'n  into  driurooni.  coniri-  | 
"‘nl  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  alreadr  dweonrerted  by 
KCKptinn  they  had  met  fnim  llie  two  Uritiali  Kniadmim ; anil 
|w«ppev«ncc  of  aomo  amall  rrinforcemenU,  not  withstanding 
ft  i«Mwe  diipmptrrtion  of  lorc«>,  put  them  to  ahaolute  rtiut. 

* cufcael  or  major  of  their  cavalry,  and  many  prinonera,  (almovt 
wvftriettrd,)  remained  in  our  pofuuwtuni.  Thoeo  w|mi  con- 
*re*t  tor  a moment  the  dilli;rcnce  of  tlw  ncrvicea,  und  how  nnich 
u irtiUeryman  it  nocewnrilv  and  naturally  lid  to  identify  hU 
■•owDiafcty  and  utility  with  alading  by  tho  tremnmioua  tniplc- 
•™i*f  war.  to  the  oxerriM  of  which  he  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclii-  , 
Itoiaed,  will  know  how  t«  eaiiniate  thn  urtuicnco  of  mind 
^ftpraamanded  mi  hold  a nmnuiivro,  and  tho  ateadineas  and  i 
with  wlarh  it  waa  nxi'cuted.  ' 

^ jft  gallant  Coluoid  Cameron  waa  wounded  mortally  during  , 
ftj^ftperale  eontiwt  in  the  atrvetjiof  tin'  village  called  Fuentea 

Highlamlora,  tlio 
* dreadful  shriek  of  grief  and  rage, 
with  irrcKHtiblc  fury,  the  lineat  bcsly  of  French 
ffftjrew  ever  aeon,  luring  a iiait  of  Bonaparte’s  selected  eunni. 
***  who  W the  Pinncli.  a man  remarkable  Cor  stature  and 
Itillwl  on  tho  spot.  The  Frenchman  who  sic[»j>e<l 
tiak  to  take  aim  at  (Nihmol  Camenm,  w.aa  iilao  hnyie 
***^  iwreed  laith  a thousand  wounds,  nml  ainuwt  tom  to  pie- 
ft  fltrioua  HichlHiidera,  wlxi,  under  the  command  of 
Caftgan,  bora  the  enemy  out  of  the  contiwted  gronml  at 
w pant  «f  the hayoncL  Massena  iiays  my  countrymen  a singn- 
■iftilwinent  in  hia  account  of  the  attack  and  defimee  «»f  this 
>n  which  be  says  tlie  British  lost  many  ofticera,  and 

Rdinftrgh  Reviewer  otforpd  tho  following  remarks  on 
tMosidored  oa  an  unjust  uiniHaion  in  this  part  of  tlie 

***  5®^  n'Wnrvl  with  a poet  for  his 

really  suptvwted  it  next  to  impossible  tiint  Mr  Sc4itt 
Jjwhavagh^  uaanv  ground  of  dissntialaction  on  this  score. 
^*?,i^t»gcment  of  hia  proseni  theme.  I*oid  Wellington  ami 
aokaea  well  deaerved  tho  lataraig  they  have  won mw 


ser 

And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Camf.ron  sliun,§ 
Wild  from  bisplaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given — 
Vengeance  and  grief  gave  niutintnin  rnge  the  rein, 
And,  at  ihe  bloody  spear-point  lieadlung  driven. 
Thy  Despot’s  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of 
heaven. 

XL 

Go,  baffled  boaster!  teach  thy  haughty  mood 
To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master’s  throne, 
S^,  thou  host  left  his  legions  in  their  blood. 
Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own  ; 
Snv,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown, 

Ky  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied  ; 

Last  soy,  thy  conqueror  waa  Wkllinoton  J 
And  if  he  chafe,  he  his  own  fortune  tried — 

God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  wo’ 11  abide. 

XII. 

But  yon,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day, 

How  shall  a bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
His  m(^*d  to  each  victorious  leader  pay, 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  711 
Yet  fain  niy  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone, 
O’er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan  brave; 

And  he.  pcrchancc,  the  minstrel-note  might  own, 
Minuful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
Mid  yon  far  western  isles  that  bear  the  Atlantic 
rave. 

ia  llu  m nim  ilrili^h  licart,  \vn  ticlic.ve,  that  will  not  fut>l  pmnd  and 
gniirlul  for  all  da-  luinuur!i  w ith  h hir|,  UriUiih  Fciiiiia  cun  inveal 
UK-ir  iiiinu-K.  fji  ihc  prnt'i'8  wliifii  Mr.  .'^cottlnoilK'Hiowcd.  Uk-tc- 
liwc,  nil  hill  rt<;idi>r«  will  gympatld'/i'  j hul  ti»f  Ihwc  wfiirh  he  Iiaa 
ioUfihfitd,  tliera  ar«  M>rm.  th;il  will  not  so  R'iiiitty  liirtfivo  lum  j 
nml  ill  uur  »*ye«,  we  will  it  w ii  vm  imt  cuaily  to  tie  c-xpititcd, 

Uuii ill  a vvittta  HiiWiinttuli>  fur  tlu-  ji«ri»o«‘  of  nmimutiu- 
raiiat  Hie  teave  who  hitv«  I'uuclit  ur  tiilk-u  m .*'’i>nin  or  I’urtugnl-- 
Will  writteti  « ,^'otdtnian— tlM’rt:  fhoiiltl  tm  luenliun  of  tlm 

naiiii!  of  AU'ouk  1-  of  iJa* only  commamli-r-ia  fhurf  w lio  Ima  ihlltui 
in  iliiM  mc-iiivnilili‘  ciititovt ; — of  a cpiniuaiMl<<r  w-Ihi  wu  acknow- 
ladg<i]  aa  llio  inodi-l  nud  jHiUcrii  ul'n  British  auUlicr.  wlii-ii  Kritiali 
Bolilicra  atooil  MioKt  in  itriul  of  .‘uirh  anvxunipk' ;-  :tiid  wax,  ul 
Uw‘  mime  liiiiii.ilixlinguixlii'd  not  lohX  Ihr  ewry  manly  virlno  and 
gaiK  nuiMufliTtioii.  tluui  tor  kkill  and  gollaniry  in  lux  ()nifcx.>iinn. 
A iijoro  piini,  or  a niori;  clmnirlir,  n riniiily  hax  not 

appimrcd  titHiTi  tluK  teWMi  witicli  Mr.  .''Colt  haamHighl  to  illiwiratc 
with  the  Kph-miunr  ^ haa  ecniuv ; itttd  it  ix  wilh  a niixiurc  of 
aiiama  mul  {rniigiitiiuni,  that  wi>  litki  juiit  Kiucli.'iiig  a xiiuric  tay  of 
tlmi  pnifniii!  itiiti  tiridtly  ylcMad  ciory  to  giw  tlx»  xmvi'  Ilf  hiA  la- 
mciiti’d  «'UMnttjmam  To  olli-r  la  luvikli  trilwti- of  praiH'  to  iia> 
Uvimr.  wliom*  liwk  i»  iitill  iiu’iwfiphlt',  may  igigviji  roiHiiMd  iniin|. 

— hut  III  doimrtwJ  merit, it  ia  due  feiit nctu*,*-s  of  ju.atice. 
Who  will  d®af  lluii  Sir  John  .Moon*  wn*  all  ilntt  Wi*  hiivi*  now 
aai'l  of  hijo)  ©r  who  will  itouht  ttiat  hi#  imtiini'ly  ih-iiih  in  iho 
hour  of  victory,  w onW  buvw  l*vn  i.Oitefly  oikui  by  an 

paitial  [KM't.axu  nohh*  iliinirrlbrgi-oi'roiw  liuut.i nation  nint  i*h> 
mn-iit  praisnst  Hut  .Mr.  Kcotl'^  laditkiil  friraidii  liavi*  Ihiii'icrl  it 
fiw  (tu'ir  inloo'rt  to  l uhmitjtehi  tlii*  inemory  of  thw  liln-lrious  nml 
ac*umplixh)<d  (x'i'mt»n,-™ttirf  .Mr.  Scott  has  ja-niiiifi-d  the  xpirit  of 
party  tonlaml  intlH*  way,  luil  only  of  jioctlciil  juvticc,  hut  of  po- 
txioiic  und  «»!ncri|«*i  li•^■llll^;. 

’*  It  ivthte  lijf  wjiifh  wi>  rrii'V«,  uud  (t'lianHil  j— Itdxhnnh'n. 

ing  (umI  tlcadciitiig  i-fli-ct  of  luiimtMoiii'ii,  »i  ciwcn  wlicir 

poliiic!!  vhonhl  hiiv®  nuihinirtodor- ite  ai>r>ari-nt  [a-ivcniioo,  not 
iiM-rrIy  of  the  .imlgmcnt  hat  of  ifai  hciiri  v this  uniihioilih:  «• 
soiitmi'iit . which  waw  m>t  only  w iih  tte  hviiiif  Iwt  with  tlm  ilcad  ( 
and  ihiwfai  It  a rensun  lor  ihjntiadltfg  a ilciiinii  d « nrnor  of  his 
glory,  that  a pohiiciit  iMitiu.-oiiiiit  has  Ist'n  xi-aioirs  in  his  tirnisn. 
rhi-sc  ilmtcH  «rc  laiwcntelJt;,  iirnl  tln-y  caniiot  !«•  alludcil  to  with- 
out wiwc  emotions  of  sorrow  and  ri'-sriitincnt,  B.it  they  oflect 
not  tho  fa  tin’ of  him  on  wliosc  ucnmiit  lJnm’ cmoiioiwnro  sug- 
goiti-d.  ’Flif’  wars  of  Sfiuiii.  and  ll«  nn  rits  of  sir  John  Moori', 
will  he  c-onioiitjairati'd  in  « miiri<  fanpaitial  and  mnn'  ini (w'mh ha- 
bit- record,  th«a  ihc  Vi^i  of  limi  Itoih-rick  t unti  hi.s  hiiiiihhi 
moimini'rit  in  (ho  dtajAm  of  Cwfnnira,  will  draw  tho  icara  ll«d  ihe 
adiimutiiin  of  thoiiHOiids,  who  cwnroni  (lot  rttoriwclviR  idwoit  the 
exploits  of  hi.s  iiinri:  fortttoate  .usonnhat-”— /Jdlwhwft'A  Kcgfcir, 


exp 

vul.  xviii.  IHII. 

The  reader  who  dcsinw  to  understand  .^ir  W niter  fk-ott'a  delibe- 
rate opinion  on  tho  Muhioci  of  Sir  John  Moom’s  iiiililiiry  chnrnc. 
ter  and  conduct,  is  rrU'rn><l  to  tho  I.ili*  of  NaisiU’on  Bonaparte. 
But  perhaps  itr  miiy  In*  iioilhor  uimiiiiisiiig  nor  iminslnictivo  to 
consider,  along  with  iIk-  diatrilM*  jiisl  ipioli’il  from  llio  F.dmhurgh 
Kovtew.  soiiie  reflections  fnnn  the  iien  of  Sir  Waller  Scott  him- 
self on  tlm  injustice  ilono  to  a nnino  crealer  tluiii  Mivin-'s  in  tho 
iiolde  Htaii'/fiM  on  the  BaMlc  of  WnterliKi.  in  the  (hini  canto  of 
(^hiiile  Hartdd — an  injustice  which  did  not  call  forth  any  rebuke 
from  Uio  Kdiiihuxcii  critics.  Sit  Walter  in  reviewing  thia  canto 
said, 

"ChiUlo  Harold  arrives  on  Waterloiv— a scone  where  all  men, 
wrlien*  a pool  emH-ciiiHy.  and  n imet  such  ns  Lord  Byron,  muat 
nei>ilK  pause,  und  amid  the  quiet  simpliriiy  of  wliose  acxjnftry  ia 
exciieil  a moral  inleresl,  deei*t;r  and  more  potent  even  than  that 
tvhii-li  is  prialiiceil  by  gariii;;  upon  tlie  sublinioxl  eflurts  of  Natura 
in  Ikt  movt  niinniilir  rec4’mu.-x. 

"That  Lord  Byron's  sentinientx  do  not  correspond  wilh  ouil. 
ia  oliviowx.  and  wo  nn*  sorry  for  Iwtli  our  snkes.  For  our  own,— 
bocauso  wu  liavo  lost  that  nolo  of  triumph  with  which  hia  h^ 
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XIII. 

Yee!  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the 
sword, 

To  jrive  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame  ; 
Hark  ! Albuera  thunders  Bereskohp, 

And  Red  Barosa  shouts  for  daunilcss  Gujeme  ! 
O for  a verse  of  tumult  and  of  fianie  ! 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound, 

To  bid  the  world  re-echo  to  their  fame  ! 

For  never,  upon  Kory  battle-ground. 

With  coiKiuest’s  well-bought  wreath  were  braver 
victors  crown’d ! 

XIV. 

O who  shall  gnidge  him  Albuera’s  bays,* 

Who  brought  a race  regenerate  to  the  field, 
Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers’  praise, 

- Temper’d  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage 
steel’d, t 

And  raised  fair  Lusitania’s  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania’s  sword. 

And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield— 
Shiver’d  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord, 

If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Bebeskobd  ! 


XVI. 

Nor  be  his  praise  o’erpast  who  strove  to  hide 
Beneath  the  warrior’s  vest  afl'eetion’s  wound. 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  his  coimtry’s  weal 
denied  ;§ 

Danger  and  fate  besought,  but  glory  found. 
From  chme  to  clime,  where’er  war’s  trumpets 
sound, 

The  wanderer  went ; yet,  Caledonia!  stUlU 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented 
mound : 

He  dream’cl  mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  Atholc’s  hill. 
And  heard  in  Ebro’s  roar  his  Lyndoch’s  lovely  rill.^ 

XVII. 

0 hero  of  a race  renown’d  of  old. 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell, 
Since  first  distinguish’d  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Roman  rampart  foil! 
By  Wallace’  side  it  rung  the  Southron’s  knell, 
Alderne,  Kilsyihe,  and  Tibber,  own’d  its  fame 
Tummell’s  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell. 

But  ne’er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name, 
Than  when  wild  Honda  learn'd  the  conqueiin;; 
shout  of  Grjeme  !** 


XV.t 

Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won. 

Though  Gaul’s  proud  legions  roll’d  like  mist 
away, 

Was  half  his  self-devoted  valour  shown, — 

He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 

But  when  he  toil’d  those  sfiuadrons  to  array. 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game, 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay. 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame, 
And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a soldier’s  fame. 

woul<l  nlhnrwiKC  have  nini;  over  a field  of  Klor>'  ouch  ur  Britain 
never  roniwd  Ircfbre ; and  on  Lonl  Byrun’ii  account.— iMfcauae  it 
u inolancholy  to  Rcca  man  of  aeniuit  duped  liy  the  mere  cant  of 
wonU  aiMl  phnuK-e,  even  wlien  facts  arc  most  tiroadly  confronted 
witli  them.  If  the  poet  has  mi.xed  with  the  nriKinul,  wild.  arHl 
mnimiliceiit  creatiunM  of  his  imnirinution.  pmiudiccM  which  ho 
could  only  have  caught  hv  the  r^jnliiKiuii  which  ho  most  pitjfi'ssca 
to  despise,  it  is  he  himself  that  must  be  liio  loser.  If  his  lofty 
■HUSO  lias  soarcil  in  all  her  brilliancy  over  tiie  field  of  Waterloo 
witliout  droppinic  oven  one  leaf oflaiircl  on  itie  lieud  of  WcllinRion, 
his  merit  C4iii  disiHmse  even  witli  tlm  praiso  of  Lonl  Byron.  And 
as  when  tlie  images  of  Brutus  were  excluded  from  the  triumphal 
pnicession.  his  memory  lierAmc  oiilv  the  more  (lowerfidly  im- 
printed  on  the  souls  of  die  Homans— the  name  of  the  Britisii  iiero 
will  Im)  tail  morn  eafterly  recalled  to  rcmeinbraiicc  liy  the  wry 
line*  in  which  his  praise  is  Ibrgotton.”- Quarfer/y  Reviao,  vol. 
xvi.  1816. 1 

* I M.S.— “ 0 who  shall  (midse  yon  chief  the  victor’s  Iwys."  J 

t NoUiinjr  diirins  the  war  of  Portugal  sceiiM.  to  a distinct  ol>- 
aorvor.  more  ileservin<  of  piaisc.  than  the  self  devotion  of  Field- 
Marshal  Beresford,  who  was  cuntonted  to  undertake  all  t^ 
buxard  of  oldiMiuy  which  niisht  have  lx«n  founded  ii|Jon  any  mis- 
cnrriuftc  in  the  liishly  imiJoriant  experiment  of  trainiii^r  the  Portu- 
KUfK  troo|iH  to  an  improved  state  of  discipline.  In  exposinx  his 
military  reputation  to  tlie  ceiisun*  of  impnidcnco  from  the  most 
modemte,  and  all  manner  of  unutteroiilc  calumnies  from  the 
ignorant  nod  mulifrnant,  he  placcil  at  stake  tiie  dearest  pledge 
which  a military  man  had  to  offer,  and  nothing  but  the  dceiiesi 
cunvtrlion  of  tlie  bixb  uiid  essential  importance  atlnclK-d  to  muc- 
ccss  can  be  supposed  an  ad«‘<|iinie motive.  Howjne.'it  the  chance 
of  misr.Arriaf!e  was  supiiosed,  may  be  estimated  from  the  jreneni 
opinion  of  olBc^irs  of  umiiicstioned  talent*  and  cx|H.‘rieiico. 
passessed  of  every  opportunity  of  information  ; bow  completely 
tlm  exiN^riment  lia*  suemedeo,  and  how  much  tlie  spirit  and  pa- 
triotism of  our  ancient  allies  had  l»e«.‘n  undorrateil,  is  evident,  not 
only  fmin  those  victories  in  which  they  have  borne  a distininiished 
share,  but  from  tlm  hlicrainnd  liixlily  honourable  manner  iii  which 
these  opinions  have  been  reimctod.  The  succtiss  of  this  plan, 
with  all  its  important  ronHeiiuences,  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Fiekl-Mamlial  Dt'resford. 

I IMS. — "Not  en-ater  on  tliat  mount  of  strife  and  blood, 

Wliilo  Gaul’s  proud  lerions  rtdi’d  like  mist  away, 
And  tides  of  sore  staineil  Allmeni's  flood. 

Ami  Poland’s  shatter’d  linnsliefore  him  lay. 

And  clarionM  hail'd  him  victor  of  the  day. 

Not  xrealvr  wIh-o  he  toil’d  yon  lesions  to  array, 
'Twas  life  hcnerill”d  in  tliat  stubborn  fnime. 

And  life ‘ninst  honour  when  did  stildicr  wei^h} 

But,  Bcif-devnted  to  his  generous  aim. 

Far  dearer  than  his  life,  the  l>oro  pleilxiMi  his  fame.”] 

i [MS.— *’  Nor  bo  his  mm!<l  o’en>ii.st  wlm  sadly  tried 

With  valour’s  wreath  to  hide  affection’s  wound. 

To  whom  his  wish  Heaven  for  our  weal  dcnicfl.”] 

# MS.—”  From  war  to  war  tls’  wanderer  went  liis  round, 

Ycl  was  his  soul  in  Caledonia  still ; 

Hers  was  his  ihouxhl,”  &c.) 

^ (M6.~ •’  fairy  rill," 

These  line*  excel  tlie  noisier  and  more  irencral  pancxyrics  of 
the  commanilers  in  Portugal,  a*  nnich  as  the  sweet  and  thnllinc 
tones  of  tl*e  harp  surj>aM*  an  ordinary  flourish  of  drums  and 
tnitupcU."— Quorfxr/j/  Hxaieur. 


XVIII. 

But  all  too  long,  through  ueas  unknown  and  daii, 
(With  Spenser’s  parable  1 close  my  tale,)tt 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer’d  my  venturoiu 
bark. 

And  landward  now  I drive  before  the  f^e. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I hwl. 

And  nearer  now  I see  the  port  e.xpand, 

And  now  I gladly  furl  my  weary  sail. 

And  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 

I strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind  my  skiff  to  land.tt 

” Perimps  it  is  our  nationality  which  makes  us  like  bettrrtlM 
trilaitc  to  General  Grahamc — though  tlwrc  is  sumethinir,  we  ke- 
licvc,  in  the  softness  of  the  sentiment  tliat  will  be  Mt,  oven  by 
Bnclish  reader*,  os  a r<>lief  from  tfie  exceeding  clamour  and  ksiil 
boastiiurs  of  all  tlie  surroundinx  stanziu. til  inburgh  Retiae.  I 

*•  This  stanza  ulludcs  to  tlie  vnrioii*  acliievumenls,  of  the  woe 
like  family  of  Grmme,  or  Grahamc.  They  are  said  by  trxdiUon. 
to  have  desccndcil  from  tlw  Scottish  chief,  under  whose  eommand 
hi*  countrymen  .stormed  tlw.*  wall  built  !iy  the  Emperor  Sovcnis 
lietwoeii  llie  Fritim  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  fraxmenls  of  wbiefc 
are  still  |M>)>ularly  calle<|  Gnt-nic’s  Dyke.  Sir  Jidin  the  Gnpne, 
" the  hardy,  wixht.  and  wise,"  is  well  known  as  the  frieod  of 
Sir  William  Wallace.  Alderne.  Kilsytlio,  and  Tibbermuir,  *-rr» 
scenes  of  the  viclorit'S  of  the  heroic  Mantis  of  Montoiw. 
pass  of  Killycrankic  is  famous  for  the  action  between  Kiog  Wii- 
ham’s  forces  and  the  ilixidanders  in  1689, 

" Where  xiad  Duiidcu  in  faint  huzzas  expired." 

It  is  seldom  that  one  line  can  number  so  many  heroes,  and 
more  rare  when  it  can  apiical  to  tbo  xiory  of  a lirinf  desceodtst 
in  siip{'.ort  of  its  ancient  renown. 

Tlw  allusions  to  tlic  jirivato  histo^  and  character  of  Geyru 
Grahamc  may  be  illustrated  by  referrinx  to  the  eloouent  and  ^ 
fcctinx  BiH^ecIi  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  Ufion  the  vote  of  thanks  to  t* 
Victor  or  Barowa. 

♦ t I"  Now,  strike  your  sailes,  yec  iolly  marinen. 

For  we  Ik‘  come  unto  a ijuiel  rwie, 

Where  wn  must  land  some  of  our  |>asacnxers, 

And  iixlit  this  weary  vessell  of  iter  lode. 

Here  she  a while  may  make  her  sate  abode. 

Till  she  n'lmired  have  her  tackles  spent 
And  want*  supplide ; and  llieii  axainn  abroad 
On  the  IfHix  voiaxe  whereto  she  is  lient  > , 

Well  may  she  speede,  and  fairely  finish  la?r  Mileutr’ 

Faerie  Qnrrru,  B««k  i,  CaotnJtT_ 

, _ ]{  t"  Tlio  Vision  of  Don  Roderick  has  been  received  witn  w* 

, interest  by  the  public  thmi  any  of  tlie  authoPs  other  perronps^ 
CM  ; and  liiw  licen  read,  we  should  iroaxine.  with  some 
disapiMiintmeiil  even  by  iIhiso  wIkj  took  it  up  with  the  mo*tr*w 
Bonubic  exiHTtaiions.  Yet  it  is  written  with  very  cMsweraW 
s(*rit,  and  with  more  care  and  effort  than  most  of  the 
eomixisitioiis  r^witli  a dexree  of  efiort,  indeed,  wmrneww 
scarcely  have  failed  of  success,  if  the  author  bad  not  s^tt^ 

I so  splendKily  on  oilier  occasion*  without  any  effort  at  ■j'-  X. 

• chosen  any  rither  Miilyerl  than  that  which  fill*  the  cry  of^s'r 
, house  iMilitirians,  and  sufi^ilies  the  galiblcofall  the 
lhi«  country,— our  deiiendinx  canuiaixns  io  Spain  and  P««ev 
— wiUi  llic  exploits  of  Lonl  Wellinxton  and  the  ^ !i^ 

French  armies.  The  nominal  subject  of  the  poem,  mdw,- 
Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  in  the  eixbth  century but  ihb 
oasly  a mere  prelude  to  thexrund  piwo  of  onr  leccnl  bal|*UT 
sort  of  machinery  devised  to  xtvo  dixnity  and  effoct  . , 

trodiiriion.  In  iioint  of  fact,  the  poem  Ircxins  and  r 
Tsird  Wellinxton  ; and  lieinx  written  for  the  l*u*"* 
dcred  Portuxuese,  and  upon  a Spanish  story,  the  thinxcojjw^ 
well  have  lieeii  otherwise.  The  public,  at  Uii*  moroenl,  war 
to  nothiiix  iiIhhiI  .Spain,  lait  llie  history  of  the  Spanish  war: 

Up-  old  Giothic  kiiix,  and  lht>  Mmirs.  arc  coosidefed,  w# 
by  Mr.  Scott’s  most  imiuitient  readers,  as  very  tniwu* 

in  the  iwoppr  laisiness  of  the  piece The  Poem 

any  story,  ami  scarcely  any  characters;  and  coofi»tt<  uj, 
abuost  entirely  of  a series  of  descriptions,  intermuw*” 
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Bbwfila  um)  execrationa.  The  descr^orai  am  many  of  them 
wyfoe.  tbouch  the  atyte  ia  more  turgid  and  verfaoao  tlian  in  the 
betCtf  part!  ofMr.  Scott’i  other  produntinn*  : but  ibe  invectives 
ud  aoclaruatiotis  are  too  Yelwnieiit  and  too  frequent  to  be  cilht-r 
tneeTul  or  iiii[>reMjvc  Thorn  u no  cliimu  or  progrcMinn  to  rc- 
the  ear.  or  ittniulate  the  imagination.  Mr,  Scott  eeU  out  on 
the  very  highoct  Pitch  of  hi*  voice ; and  keeiw  it  up  to  tlie  end  of 
the  mruuiv.  Tiioro  are  do  frand  awclls,  iheixTore.  or  over- 
powennx  buret*  in  hi*  soof.  All,  from  firel  to  la*t,  i*  loud,  and 
cUawnMU,  oixl  obtrunve,— indiacriminatoly  noi*/,  ainl  often  in* 
efSectually  exaj((erated.  He  haa  fewer  new  imagi!*  than  in  ilia 
ether  poetry— hia  tooe  ia  loas  natural  and  varied.— and  be  move*, 
ar<on  the  whole,  with  a alower  and  more  laborioua  apace.*’— Jsp> 
mr,  UlL 


*'No  comporiaon  can  he  fairly  inatitnted  between  eompoattiona 
■a  irhoUy  dilTerent  in  atyle  and  dcaipiation  a*  tlie  preseut  poem 
ani  Mr.  dcott'*  former  production*.  The  present  pooin  oetther 
has.  nor.  from  ita  nature,  could  have  the  interuet  which  arises 
fioB  an  eventful  piut,  or  a detailed  delineation  of  character : ami 
we  shall  armre  at  a far  more  accurate  eatimauoa  of  ita  merita  by 
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cnmtisring  it  with  ''Fhc  Bard'  of  Gray,  or  that  particular  teens 
of  Anosio,  whefn  Bradamuntft  bebold*  the  wonder*  of  Mcriiii'a 
tomb.  TVr  Ihi^  it  tia«(  nwnyalronc  und  cviiient  teuiurea  of  reaem- 
bliirK'i' t in  wr  ntuiuon.  gmitiy  surtiaiiai'i  it  hut))  in  ihe lUpiity 
of  flu;  olfecta  (vpriwcnitvd,  und  tlie  tucturosque  clfect  of  iho  nui- 
chiiwry. 

**  VV#  nre  taetfaietl  to  rank  Thn  Vision  nf  Don  Rralerick.  not 
only  above  ‘ Thw  but,  (l•xe<•^lllnjf  Adam**  Vuuuit  iVom  iJ« 

M'limtof  Pufiiilisv.nnd  Um  muUdileJu  lK'aniic‘n  of  Ibi:  aixib  book 
of  Vireil.)  alwxu  all  the  tu'danciil  ami  ^Hu-ticul  pmoiu'cta  wijir.h 
have  come  to  our  knowb'djto.  'J’hi-  ta*tiie,  rci>ri>*r>nlntion  is  at 
once  yiirgi.H»u4  and  iietnml  j imd  the  limguajfe,  mid  inmaery,  i» 
altncftluT  w iipfriled,  a.ful  beitf^  th«  atawjMif  itnm*  i-ttre  aivl 
pohdi  limn  isvcii  the  humi  oftkhretsd  of  llu-  airtlww**  Ibrtnrr  pro 
duc.iiims.  If  it  plaoao  u*  fa#  Umu  we  rniH  t aunoiUc  it  in 
imrt  }>i  flmpa  lu  lii»  wiim  of  contrivmiru,  iiiid  in  a *tiH  greater  dn* 
»rnu  to  the  imtureof  tlio  aubf  ict  itimlf,  W'liich  is  ileiimed  of  nil 
An  interest  doiivt’d  Irein  suHiHnwi'  or  symrmthy,  anil,  at  f.ir  u«  it 
is  comiuciiHl  with  imwem  imliiics,  repif»eiiis  a wu'iifi  too  m ar 
our  mimtdiute  ui.^pei'tioa  to  adimt  the  interposition  of  the*  ma- 
rie rlaaa  ol  lictioii  and  poetry."— Querfertp  ivcriew.  UciOler, 
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LORD  OF  THE  ISLES, 


A POEM. 


IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


I 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES 


NOTICE. 

ITw*  eonpocrtlon  of  “ Tho  Lord  of  Iho  IiIm,"  «•  wo  now 
ha«e  it  in  the  luihor'i  M-S. , oecnM  to  imvo  boon  bedim  at  Abiiotif 
fold,  m ttw  Autumn  of  ISll,  and  it  ended  at  Etiir.liurdb.  tlio  mb 
of  ciecetnber.  Some  part  cit*  Cuutu  I.  had  probably  lieen  com- 
to  writind  in  a roudher  Ibrm  eurln*r  in  the  year.  The  ori* 
gi^  quarto  app^red  on  rho  2d  of  January,  1915. 

It  may  t>e  mentioned,  that  thiKe  imruuf  this  which  wore 
wiiiten  at  AfaboUlunl,  woro  comiauail  aliniuit  all  in  the  presence 
^ sir  Walter  Srott'a  famtl}',  and  many  in  Unit  of  raanal  viniten 
the  unctnal  cottodo  which  he  then  occupied  n<*t  affording 
Iiitn  any  meant  of  rr.Ureinenl.  Neither  conventulion  nor  nm#ic 
•eeioed  to  disturb  him. 

Id  tiiM  volume  arc  includod  some  occaRtonal  pieces  not  printed 
in  any  preceding  ediUun  of  the  Author's  Worlu  l 


1 cocrtJ>  bardir  have  cboaen  a subject  more  popular  in  Scot- 
Itodj  than  any  thing  connected  with  tiie  Bruce’s  nirtory,  unlu.sa 
T had  attempt^  that  of  Waliare.  lint  1 ain  dreidediv  ol  oninion, 
U^t  a populiu',  or  what  U calliMl  n talcing  title,  thoiign  well  qonli* 
find  to  enaure  the  publiahor*  againit  Ium,  and  clear  their  shelvea 
ef  the  original  imprciaion,  ia  rather  aiit  to  be  ho:rardoua  than 
othemiae  to  the  reputation  of  tho  author.  He  who  attnmpta  a 
friijeet  of  distinguished  iKipuInrity,  has  not  tim  privilege  of 
awakening  the  enlliusiaim  of  hi«  audience ; on  the  contrary,  it 
■ already  awakened,  and  glowa,  it  may  bo,  more  ardently  than 
Uiat  of  tne  author  himrclf  In  this  case,  the  warmth  of  tiie  au- 
thor!# inferior  to  that  of  the  jnirty  whom  he  addrc*»t>s.  who  ha*, 
thealbre,  little  chance  of  bi’ing.  in  Rnyoa’a  phraao,  “ elcyalwi  and 
RTpiiaed"  by  wliat  he  haa  thought  of  wifh  more  cnthiwinam  than 
the  writer.  The  aenre  of  this  risk,  joined  to  tho  consciousness  of 
abmag  against  wind  and  tide,  niaile  tin;  task  of  coinpoaiud  dm 
pcopoaed  Poem  somewhat  heavy  and  bojiclesa : hut,  like  the 
pri^figfaler  ID  " Am  You  Like  it.”  I was  to  wrcalle  for  my  n'l'u- 
tatioD,  and  not  neglect  any  advantage.  In  a most  ngreenhie 
pfea#urB'VOr>ip!i  which  I have  tried  lu  commemorate  in  the  In- 
Imdaction  to  th;:  new  edition  of  (he  “ Pirate,”  I visileil,  in  social 
and  feiendly  company.*  die  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland,  and 
nraaetf  anquainteil  with  the  localities  of  which  I meant  to 
treat,  not  this  voyage,  which  w>as  in  every  other  effect  so  dt^ 
KehtAil,  waa  in  its  conclusion  snddened  hy  one  of  tlman  stnikes 
M fikto  which  so  oflen  minvic  tlmmseli-es  with  our  plensun^s. 
Tho  aeeonaplished  and  excellent  |<eiwn  who  had  recom mended 
tome  the  subject  for  “ The  Lay  of  tlm  Last  Miiistir-I,”  and  to 
whom  I prapoied  to  inscribe  what  i already  Mosimeted  might  be 
thecloee  of  poetical  lalmiirs.  was  unexpectedly  remove<l  from 
the  wortdi  which  ahe  seemed  only  to  Imvo  visited  for  purposes  of 
kioihifM  and  benevolence.  It  is  needless  to  say  Iww  the  author's 
feetini#,  or  the  compoeition  of  <hu  trifling  work,  were  affected 
by  a omumataneo  which  occasioned  so  many  tears  and  so  much 
aorrow.t  True  it  is,  that  *'  Tho  Lord  of  thn  Isles”  waa  conr'udod 

* (Am  a data  to  dw  lina  lupeneritied  ” loqullur,”  ioctudsd  In  this 

•doBsa;  aad  saa  also  ” rrngrnfnU  of  a Tuar  la  ihe  HetakUs,”  Ac.  prioUd 
Is  tbs  EAnbeogb  Aanosl  Ruisu#  for  1812 1 

t fUanM,  PatabsM  of  Bnocitoch,  died  9uh  AdkcsI,  18U.  Sir  Waltrr 


onwfllingly  and  hi  hast«,  under  Uw  paloftU  feeling  of  one  who 
has  a task  which  must  be  finished,  rather  than  with  the  ardour 
of  one  who  endeavours  to  perform  that  task  wclL  Although  the 
Poem  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  a fevourable  impression  on 
the  public,  the  sale  of  fifWn  thousand  copies  enabled  the  attlbor 
to  retreat  from  the  field  with  the  honours  of  war. 

In  the  meantime,  what  waa  necessarily  to  be  considered  os  a 
fldturo,  was  much  reconciled  to  my  feelings  by  the  success  at- 
tending my  attempt  in  another  species  of  composition.  ” Wa* 
verley”  had,  under  strict  incognito,  taken  its  flight  from  tbt 
press,  just  before  I tat  out  upon  the  voyage  alreai^  mentioned  ; 
k had  now  made  its  way  to  popularity,  and  the  success  of  that 
work  and  the  volumes  which  followed,  was  sufficient  to  have 
satisfied  a greater  appeiiui  tor  applause  than  1 liave  at  any  time 
possessed.! 

I may  as  well  add  in  this  place,  that,  being  much  urged  hy  my 
iiilimate  fWetid,  imw  unhappily  no  tnon;,  William  Erakine,  fa 
fleoUiNh  judge,  by  Uie  title  of  Cord  Kincdder.)  I agreed  to  write 
the  little  romantic  tale  called  the  ” Briilnl  of  Tri«rmam  j”  hut  it 
won  on  tho  condition,  that  he  nlmuld  make  no  serious  effort  to 
disown  the  cumpusitlon,  if  report  should  lay  it  at  his  dour.  As 
ho  was  mure  than  suspected  of  a taste  for  poetry,  and  as  I took 
care,  in  several  places,  to  mix  somelliing  which  might  rysemhlii 
fas  far  ns  wus  in  my  raiwer)  iny  friend’s  (echng  and  manner,  the 
train  easily  rmighl,  and  two  large  i-.riilinns  wen;  sold.  A third 
being  called  tor,  Lord  Kincildcr  iNU'Am'e  unwilling  to  aid  any 
longer  II  deccpiiun  which  was  going  fiirther  ihan  he.  ei|>ccted  or 
dc.<*irrd,  and  tho  real  authur’s  name  was  giveri.  Uiwm  another 
occasion,  I sent  up  another  of  these  trifles,  which,  like  school- 
boy's kites,  sorveil  to  show  how  the  wind  of  popular  taste  was 
Belting.  The  manner  was  supposed  to  lie  that  of  a rude  min- 
strel. or  8cald,  in  opposiiion  to  the  ” Bridal  of  Triermsin,” 
which  was  d<'.dgnr'd  to  lielung  rather  to  (he  Itniian  school. 
This  new  fiicitivu  pieco  wo#  called  ” Harold  the  Dauntless  t*'| 
and  I am  still  astonished  at  uiy  having  committed  tlie  gross  error 
of  selecting  the  very  name  which  Lord  Byron  bail  made  so  la- 
moux.  It  cncounterol  rntlie.r  an  mid  late.  My  ingenioua  friend, 
Mr.  James  Hogg,  hail  published,  aluiiit  the  tamo  time,  a work 
called  tlie  ” 1‘ocUV.  Mirror,”  containing  imitations  of  the  princi- 
pal living  poutM.)l  There  was  in  it  a very’  g<a>d  imitation  of  my 
own  style,  which  bom  such  a roNemhlance  to  ” Harold  the 
Dauntless,”  that  them  was  no  diseuvering  the  original  from  the 
imitation  ] and  I believe  that  mony  who  look  the  trouble  of 
thinking  ut>on  the  subject,  were  rather  of  opinion  that  my  inge- 
nious friend  was  tho  true,  and  not  the  firtiliuus  Eimon  Pure. 
Bineo  this  pcriiMl,  which  was  in  the  year  1816,  thu  Author  has 
not  been  an  intruder  on  the  public  by  any  poetical  work  of  iui- 
poftance. 

w.a 

ABBOTSFOno,  AprU,  1830. 

SooU  neslvsd  the  moorafal  fatsUlgHMW  wUls  vUtii^  the  Qtant’s  Csnssvay, 
sod  tmiDsdiaUly  reiarDcd  hocoe.] 

1 (Tbs  first  edition  of  Wsvertcy  spMsisd  In  July,  1811. ) 

i (“  Hsrokl  th«  Daunthsi”  was  Ont  pnblMMO  to  a sbmII  \Sb»  velmia, 
D««nb(rJ8l&) 

I [Mr.  Hoff’s  ” Poetic  Mlrrxjr”  sppsartd  la  October,  ISIS.] 
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THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thx  scene  of  this  poem  lies,  at  first,  in  the  Castle 
of  Artumish,  on  the  Coast  of  Argyleshire ; and,  af- 
terwards, in  the  Islands  of  Skye  and  Arran,  and 
tipon  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Finally,  it  is  laid  near 
Siirline.  The  story  opens  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1307,  when  Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scot- 
land by  the  F.nftlish,  and  the  Barons  who  adhered 
to  that  foreign  interest,  returned  from  the  Island  of 
Rachrin  on  the  const  of  Ireland,  again  to  assert  his 
claims  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Many  of  the  person- 
ages and  inc.dents  introduced  are  of  historical  cele- 
bnty.  The  authorities  used  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
venerable  Lord  Hailes,  as  well  entitled  to  be  called 
the  restorer  of  Scottish  history,  as  Bnice  the  restorer 
of  Scottish  monarchy ; and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour, 
a correct  edition  of  whose  Metrical  History  of  Ro- 
bert Bruce*  will  soon,  I trust,  appear,  under  the  care 
of  my  learned  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jamieson. 

AbboU/ordy  lOth  December^  I814.t 


« 

CANTO  FIRST. 

ArTTMX  departs— but  still  his  mantle’s  fold 
Rests  on  the  groves  of  noble  Somerville,t 
Beneath  a shroud  of  russet  dropp’d  with  gold 
Tw.t^l  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still ; 

Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill, 

Y'et  lingering  notes  of  sylvan  music  swell, 

The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell 
YVben  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Eitrick’s  west- 
ern fell. 

Autumn  departs— from  Gala’s  fleldsf  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o’er, 
No  more  the  distant  reaper’s  mirth  we  hear. 

* (The  work  allurtrd  to  appeared  in  1SS0,  under  the  title  of 
“TV  and  Wallace.”  2 vol*.  4lo.| 

* (“  Here  w anutlier  fenuine  lay  of  ti,e  creat  Minatrel.  with  all 
ait  daracteTMtic  fmilU.  beauiiea,  and  irrecnlariiies.  The  aeme 
llowofcolourinr— the  tame  eneray  of  narration— the  tame  am- 
Pitade  of  deacriplion,  are  cnnsptciioui  here,  which  diatinyuiah  all 
*oih-T  productiona with  die  aante  atill  more  characleriatic 
dadaia  of  puny  yraree  and  amall  oricinaliUea— die  true  poetical 
KardihoTMl,  in  the  tlrciifth  of  which  lie  urges  on  hia  Peva.tus  fear 
hatly  ihrotigii  dense  and  rare,  and  aiming  gallantly  at  the  areat 
eah  M I'uib  and  effect,  sloops  but  rarely  to  aludy  the  moans  by 
**^they  are  to  lie  nblaincd — avails  himself,  without  scrupie, 
Hewniaqn  sentiments  and  common  images  wherever  they  seem 
ytrd  for  hit  ptirpoaes— and  is  oriirinal  by  the  very  boldness  of  liis 
wramhig,  and  impreaaivc  by  hia  diaivgani  of  epigram  and  cm- 
PasM. 

“Ttioiigh  bearing  all  these  marks  of  die  master's  hand,  the 
before  ue  do»*s  not  come  up,  in  interest,  to  the  I.ady  of  die 

*•*4*  or  even  to  Mortiiion  Th>-re  is  lesa  connected  story — and, 
there  is,  m lcs*a  skilfully  complicateil  and  dnentnngled,  ami 
dv-rtified  with  clinngc  of  scene,  or  Tariety  of  character.  In 
w sfvntineas  of  the  narrative,  and  llie  bnikeii  and  dmcontiniious 
the  events,  as  well  as  th«  inartificial  insertion  of  detach 
w wynpijoas  and  motsi-ls  of  nlliiml  n-fleriirtn,  it  bears  more 
••jaWance  to  the  earliest  of  ilio  author's  greater  produ  'tions ; 
wggests  a comparison,  iierhaps  rwt  altogether  to  his  advan- 
eith  the  structure  ami  execution  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
for  though  there  is  pro*'ably  more  force  and  siilMtance 
* foe  latter  parts  of  the  present  work,  it  is  certainly  inferior  to 
y enchanting  performance  In  delicacy  and  aweetness,  and 
****~«  It  to  DC  wondeied  at,  aAer  four  such  piiblicutions  T— in 
*ptialily. 

^The  title  of  * Lord  of  the  Islet,’  has  been  adopted,  wo 
J***i*a.  to  match  that  of  * The  Lady  of  the  Lake  but  there  is 
“•^•fogy  in  the  atones— tw  docs  tho  title,  on  this  occasion,  cor 
exactly  wuh  the  contents.  It  is  no  unusual  mislbr- 
bmmI,  for  the  author  of  a modem  Epic  to  have  his  hero 
^ wt  Imt  a secondary  personage  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of 
"wy.  while  Bomo  unruly  iinderhng  runs  off  srith  the  whole 


The  last  blithe  shout  hath  died  upon  our  ear, 

And  harvest  home  hath  hush’d  the  clanging  wain, 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear. 

Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  train, 
Some  age- struck  wanderer  gleans  few  ears  of  scat 
ter’d  grain. 

Deem’st  thou  these  sadden’d  scenes  have  pleasure 
still, 

Lovest  thou  through  Autumn’s  fading  realms  to 
stray. 

To  see  the  neath-flower  wither’d  on  the  hill, 

To  listen  to  the  wood’s  expiring  lay, 

To  note  the  red  leaf  shivering  on  ine  spray, 

To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain. 
On  the  \/astc  flelJs  to  trace  the  gleaner’s  way, 
And  moral  ze  on  mortal  joy  and  pain  7 — 

O ! if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  minstrel 
strain. 

No!  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat’s  homely  song  can  vie. 
Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn’s  evening 
sky. 

And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry. 
When  wild  November  bath  his  bugle  wounef; 

Nor  mock  my  toil— a lonely  gleaner  1,11 
Through  fields  time-wasteo,  on  sad  inquest  bound. 
Where  happier  bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvest 
found. 

So  shah  thou  list,  and  hapIV  not  unmoved, 

To  a wild  tale  of  .Albyn’s  warrior  day; 

In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved, 
Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 

For.  when  on  Coolin’s  hills  the  lights  decay, 

With  such  the  Seer  of  SkvelT  the  eve  beguiles ; 
’Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reay, 

In  Harries  known,  and  in  Iona’s  piles, 

Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Isles. 

glory  and  interestoftbe  poom.  But  here  the  author,  we  conociTa, 
muMt  have  been  aware  of  the  minnomer  from  the  banning ; the 
true,  and  indeed  the  oatenaible  hero  being,  from  the  very  fiiat,  no 
Icttii  a oeraon  than  King  Robert  Bruce.*'— Edtnburg’A  RevUw, 
No  xlvpi.  IBI6. 

“ If  it  lie  poaeible  for  a poet  to  bee  tow  upon  hit  writloga  a su- 
perfliiout  degree  of  core  and  correction,  it  mav  alto  be  post ibia, 
we  thould  tuppose,  to  bestow  too  little.  Whctlier  this  be  the 
cate  in  the  poem  before  ut,  it  a point  upon  which  Mr.  Scott  can 
pottibly  form  a mueii  more  competent  juilgment  than  ounelvea  ; 
wo  can  only  tay,  that  without  potaotting  greater  beauties  than 
iiK  prcdcctMtiorit,  it  hat  certain  violationn  of  prtmricty,  both  in  the 
lang'iago  and  in  tho  compotition  of  the  tinry,  of  which  tlie  former 
effortt  of  hia  mute  afforded  neither  to  many  nor  such  atriluDg 
exnmploa. 

*•  Wo  have  net  now  any  quarrel  with  Mr.  Scott  on  account 
of  the  menture  which  he  hat  chosen  ; alill  lets  nn  account  of  hia 
tnlijeeta : we  believe  that  they  are  both  of  them  not  onir  pleasing 
in  thomteK’et,  hut  well  adaple<l  to  each  other  and  to  the  bent  or 
hia  peculiar  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  ia  bccatise  we  admire  his 
genius,  and  are  partial  to  the  suhiocta  which  be  delights  in,  that 
we  so  much  regret  be  thtaild  leave  room  for  any  dtflerenceof  opi- 
nion respecting  them,  merely  from  not  bestowing  upon  hia  publi- 
cations lint  common  degree  of  labour  and  meditation  whi^  we 
cannot  help  suying  it  is  scarcely  decorous  to  withhold.” — QtMtr- 
feWv  Rcpfete.  No.  xsvi.  July,  181$.] 

: (John,  fifteenth  Lord  Somerville,  illustrious  for  bis  patriotie 
devotion  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  resided  frequently  in  bis 
beautiful  villa  railed  the  Pavilion,  situated  nn  the  TweM  over 
against  Melrose,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  and  almost  daily 
companion  of  the  poeL  from  whoso  windows  at  Abbotsford  hai 
lordship's  plantations  formed  a prominent  ottieet.  Lord  8.  died 
in  1919. 1 

S IThe  river  Gala,  famous  In  song,  flows  into  the  Tweed  a few 
bunilred  yanls  below  Abborsford  ; but  probobly  the  word  Gaia 
hem  stands  for  the  poet's  neiglibmir  and  kinsman,  and  much 
attached  friend,  John  Scott.  Esq.  of  Gala.] 

• (M8. “ an  humble  glearrer  l.”J 

IT  (MS. " the  aged  of  Skye."] 
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“ Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !”  the  Minstrels  sung. 

Thy  rugged  halls,  Artomish!  rung,* 

And  the  dark  seas  thy  towers  that  lave, 

Heaved  on  the  bench  a softer  wave, 

As  mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 
The  dinpas<m  of  the  Deep. 

Lull’d  were  the  winds  on  Inninmora 
And  green  Loch-Alline’s  woodland  shore, 

As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasure 
in  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 

And  ne’er  to  symphony  more  sweet 
Gave  mountain  echoesf  answer  meet. 

Since,  met  from  mainland  and  from  isle, 

Ross,  Arran,  Hay,  and  Argyle, 

Each  minstrel’s  tributary  lay 
Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 

Dull  and  dishonour’d  were  the  bard, 

Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard, 

Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  lame. 

Or  lady’s  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 

Who  on  that  morn’s  resistless  call 
Were  silent  in  Artornish  hall. 

II. 

“Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !“  ’twas  thus  they  sung, 
And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  ning, 

“ Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  ! high  right  is  ours. 

To  charm  dull  sleept  from  Beauty’s  bowers; 
Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  naught  so  shy 
But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy. 

In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 

Will  pauK,  the  harp’s  wild  chime  to  hear; 

Rude  HeisKaris  .seal  through  surges  dark 
Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel’s  bark  ;$ 

To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 
Will  poise  him  on  Ben-CnilUnch’s  cloud ; 

Then  let  not  Maiden’s  ear  disdain  _ 

The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train, 

* The  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Artomiih  ora  situated  upon  a pro* 
mootury,  on  tlie  Morven.  or  mainland  side  of  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
a name  tiven  to  the  deep  arm  of  the  sea,  which  di\'idcs  that 
island  Hrom  tite  continent  The  nluation  is  wild  and  romontic  in 
the  highest  dofroo,  havina  on  the  one  hand  a hifh  and  orcciiHtoiis 
ciiain  of  rocks  overhanging  the  soa,  and  on  the  other  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  beautiAd  salt-water  lake,  called  Loch  Alline, 
which  is  in  many  placet  finely  fringed  with  coiMCWOod-  The 
mins  of  Artoraisli  are  not  now  very  considorahio,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  the  remains  of  an  old  keep,  or  tower,  with  fragments  of 
outw^  defences.  But,  in  former  days,  it  was  a place  of  gn  at 
conaequence,  being  onh  of  the  principal  strongliolds  which  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  during  tlie  period  of  their  stormy  independence, 
possessed  upon  the  iiiainlanu  of  Arsylcihire.  Hero  they  astern* 
bled  what  popular  tradition  calls  their  parliaments,  meaning,  I 
supoTMe,  their  co«r  pteniere,  or  assembly  of  feudal  and  patrh 
arcital  vassals  and  dependents.  From  this  Costlo  of  Artornish, 
upon  the  I9th  day  of  October,  MSI,  John  do  YIe.  designing  him- 
self Earl  of  Row  and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  graiiUNi,  in  the  style  of  an 
indeiiendont  sovon>ign,  a commiuion  to  his  trusty  and  well-bo- 
lovM  emtsiiis,  Ronakl  of  the  Isles,  and  Duncan,  Arch-IVanoftlie 
Isles,  for  cmiiowenng  them  to  enter  into  a treaty  with  the  most 
excellent  Pnnee  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Franco 
and  England,  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  Edward  iV..  on  his  part, 
named  Giutence.  Bishop  of  Durham.  th<>  Earl  of  Worcester.  ll>e 
Prior  of  Bt.  John’s.  Lord  'Wenlock,  and  Mr.  Robert  Siillington, 
keeper  ofllie  privy  seal,  his  deputies  ami  comm  Us  loners,  to  con- 
fer with  those  named  hv  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  The  conference 
terminated  in  a treaty,  ny  which  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  am*ed  to 
become  a voMai  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to  assist  Edward 
IV.  and  Janies  Earl  of  Douglas,  then  in  banishment,  in  subduing 
Uio  realm  of  Scotlaml. 

The  first  article  pro\'idcs,  that  John  de  Isle,  Earl  of  Ross,  with 
his  son  Donald  Balloch,  and  Ins  grandson  John  do  Isle,  with  all 
their  suhieebi.  men,  people,  and  inhabitants,  become  vassals  and 
liegemen  to  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  awist  him  in  his  wars 
in  Scotland  or  Ireland ; and  then  follow  Uie  allowances  to  l>e 
made  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  in  recompeose  of  his  military  se^ 
vice,  amt  tlie  provisions  for  dividing  suchcnruiuosts  as  tlioir  united 
arms  should  make  upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland  among  the  con- 
federates. These  appear  such  curious  illustrations  of  Uie  period, 
that  they  are  liere  sulgoioed  > 

“ Item,  The  seid  John  Erie  of  Rosse,  shall,  from  the  seid  fest 
of  Whittesontyde  next  comyng.  yerely,  durying  liis  lyf,  have  and 
take,  for  foes  and  wages  in  tyme  of  peas,  of  the  seid  moat  high 
arxi  Christien  iirince  e.  marc  sCerlrng  of  Englysh  money  ; and  in 
tyme  of  wairo,  as  long  as  ho  shall  untondo  with  his  myglit  and 
power  in  the  said  wertes,  in  manner  and  foumic  alxn-csaid,  he 
ahall  have  wages  of  ce.  Ih.  slerlyng  of  English  money  yearly  : 
and  after  the  ratu  of  the  tyme  that  Ihi  shall  be  occuiiiod  in  the  seid 
werres. 

"Item.  Tlie  seid  Donald  shall,  from  the  seid  fesle  of  Whitto* 
sonDrdo.  have  and  take,  during  liU  lyf.  yerly,  in  tyme  of  peas,  fur 
Ills  fees  and  wages  xx  I.  sterlyng  of  Eoglysh  money  ; and,  wheu 
lie  shall  be  occupied  and  intend  to  tho  wurre.  with  lus  myghl  and 
power,  and  iu  manner  and  fuurnio  aboveseid,  bo  shall  nave  and 


But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  make, 

Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  aw^e  I 

in. 

“O  wak^  w’hile  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine, 
Wakes  Nature’s  charms  to  vie  with  thine! 
She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 

The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes; 

But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee!”— 

“ She  comes  not  vet,”  firay  Ferrand  cried ; 

" Brethren,  let  softer  spell  be  tried, 

Those  notes  prolong’d,  that  soothing  theme, 
Which  best  may  mix  with  Beauty’s  dream, 
And  whisper,  with  iheir  silvery  tone. 

The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own.” 

He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pnde; 

More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of  love  he  bade  them  telL 

IV. 

“ Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn  ! the  momenta  fly, 
Which  yet  that  maiden*  name  allow : 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake ! the  hour  is  nigh. 
When  Love  shall  claim  a plighted  vow. 

By  Fear,  thy  bosom’s  fluttering  guest, 

By  Hope,  that  soon  shall  fears  remove, 

We  bid  t hee  break  the  bonds  of  rest. 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love ! 

“ Wake,  Edith,  wake  I in  yonder  bay 
Lies  many  a galley  gayly  mann’d, 

We  hear  the  merry  pibrochs  play, 

We  see  the  streamers*  silken  band. 

What  Chieftain’s  praise  these  pibrochs  swell, 
What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove. 


take,  for  his  wage*  yearlv,  xl  I.  aterlyngo  of  Engluh  nxMieyi  or 
for  the  ruto  of  thin  tyme  of  werro 

" Item,  Tlic  acid  John,  lonu  and  lieire  apparani  of  the  Mid  Do- 
nald, iliall  have  and  take,  yerely,  from  tho  aeid  feat,  for  Mi  fMa 
and  wagea,  in  the  tyme  ofiieaa.  xl.  aterlynge  of  Englyah  nmoen 
and  for  tvme  ofworre.  and  hm  intendyng  thereto,  in  manaertM 
fourme  alwvcaeid,  he  ahall  have,  for  liia  fooa  and  wa^m.jvtrly 
XX  I.  atcrif  nge  of  Englysh  money  ; or  after  the  rate  of  the  tyw 
that  he  anall  bo  occupied  in  the  werre:  And  tlie  aeid  Jolm,  ™ 
Erie  Donald  and  John,  and  rche  of  them,  shall  have  good  tad 
aufliciuunt  paiment  of  tlie  acid  feen  and  wagoa,  as  oral  fex  lr»* 
of  pe:ui  a«  of  werre,  accordync  to  thees  articuloa  and  ■RP''ri’|7 
menia.  Item,  it  is  apiiointea,  acconlerl,  concluded,  and  nMlJr 
detennined.  tliat.  if  it  an  be  tJial  lien-oftor  the  aeid  roauiM^8*2 
laiule.  or  tlie  more  i>art  tla-reof,  be  conquered,  subdued,  aw 
bningnt  to  the  olieiiinnco  of  tho  Koid  moat  hi^  Md  ClwiM 
pnnee.  and  his  heirea,  or  aucccaaoiirea,  of  tlie  aeid  Liowl  • 
fivirino  aliovrMeid  deecendyne,  Im>  tho  aaeiatanen,  beipe,  aiw 
of  tlio  eeid  Jiihii  Erie  of  Kooae,  and  Donald,  and  of  Jai^  EneO 
Doiigliii,  then,  tlie  aeid  fees  and  wagea  for  the  tvme  uf  P***yS^ 
sying,  ilio  same  crico  and  Donald  shall  liavc.hy  the  grauntr  ol  tw 
same  moat  ChriKlien  prince,  all  tlio  pusseaaiona  of  tlie  sew  row®* 
bovoiide  Scottialie  see.  they  to  lie  d-jjiarU-d  equally  bet wu  lb«n| 
oche of  tlK!m,  hia  lioiroa,  and  aucccvsuuni,  to lioldohia  parte otua 
acid  moat  Christien  i»inco.  hia  heirea  and  aucceoaoura,  w vvw 
more,  in  right  of  hia  croune  of  England,  by  homage  and  ftauie  w 
be  done  tliereforo.  . 

**  Item.  If  80  be  lliat,  by  th’  aide  and  aaaiatenM  of 
James  Erie  of  Douglas,  tbe  saidc  raaume  of  Scotlande  bejw 
qui-redand  subdued  as  above,  then  ho  shall  have,  eivote,  and  » 
beriU)  all  hia  own  ixiaaoaaiona.  laiidea.  and  inhenUunce.  on  .u” 
syilc  tlic  Bcottiah  see  ; that  is  to  aayo,  betwixt  the  seal 
see  and  Englando,  such  he  liath  rejoiced  and  lie  pqaaeaaed  ot  y 
fore  this  ; there  to  holdc  them  of  the  aekl  moat  high  and  uinr 
tien  prince,  his  heirea,  end  aucceasours.  as  is  abovpaaid. 
more,  in  right  of  tho  corouno  of  Englondo,  as  weel  die 
of  Douglas,  os  his  lioires  and  aucceoaoura.  by  homage  aM  w 
to  lie  done  therefore."— Rymbr’s  Fosdera  CmventioM 
cujtucujuiuegencriM  AetaPuAtica,  fid.  voj.  v.,  1*11.  . ^ 

Sii<m  waa  the  treaty  of  Artornish  ; but  it  does  not  appj*^^ 
the  aniea  over  mode  any  very  active  effort  1®. 
tioua  deeigna.  It  will  serve  to  almw  both  tho  % 

regnli,  and  their  independeoop  upon  the  crown  of  8wi«no-  . 

It  ia  only  farther  neceaaarv  to  say  of  tho  Caatlo  of^rt  „ 
Unit  it  ia  almost  opposite  to  trio  Bar  of  Aroa,  in  M laM®^  , 
where  llmro  waa  another  castle,  the  occaaional  reawenw 
Lord  of  the  Isles. 

♦ (MB.—**  Jfode  mountain  oclioca,”  &c.I 

1 1M3. "for  rigid  ia  our* 

To  mtmmon  sleep,"  &c.]  , , . ^,-Jrba 

i The  aeal  display  a a taste  for  muaic.  which  owia  km 
expected  from  his  haiiila  and  local  prcdilectnini. 
follow  a boat  in  which  anr  miiaicJil  instniment  ii  P J 
even  a luno  simply  whiallod  has  attractiona  lor  mrm. 
of  tlie  Ulea  siiys  of  Heiskar,  a small  uj‘'dh*“!?“,  „ mfiaii* 
twelve  (BcoUiah)  milea  from  the  isle  of 
slaughter  of  seals  takes  placo  there. 
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The  haro,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 
The  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love.” 

y. 

Retired  her  maiden  train  among, 

Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song,* 

Sut  tamed  the  minstrel’s  pride  had  been 
That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen ; 

For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 
The  glow  of  j)ride  when  flattery  spoke, 
S'or  could  their  tendercst  numbers  bring 
One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 

As  vainly  had  her  maidens  vied 
In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 

Her  locks  in  dark-brown  length  array’d, 
Cathleen  of  Ulne,  ’twas  thine  to  hraid  ; 
Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 
On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe. 

While  on  the  ankle’s  slender  round 
Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound. 
That,  bleach’d  Lochryan|s  depths  within, 
4Seem’d  dusky  still  on  Edith’s  skin. 

But  Einiun,  of  experience  old. 

Had  weightiest  task— the  mantle’s  fold 
In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied. , 

To  show  the  form  it  seem’d  to  hide. 

Till  on  the  floor  descending  roll’dt 
Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

0!  lives  there  now  so  cold  a maid. 

Who  thus  in  beauty’s  pomp  array’d. 

In  beauty’s  proudest  pitch  of  power, 

And  conquest  won — the  bridal  hour — 

With  every  charm  that  wins  the  heart. 

By  Nature  mven,  enhanced  by  Art, 

Could  yet  the  fair  reflection  view. 

In  the  oright  mirror  pictured  true. 

And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak? — 

Lives  still  such  maid  ?— Fair  damsels,  say. 
For  further  vouches  not  my  lay. 


Save  that  such  lived  in  Britain’s  isle. 

When  Lorn’s  bright  Edith  scorn’d  to  smile. 

VII. 

But  Morag,  to  w'hose  fostering  care 
Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  fair, 
Morag,  wlio  saw  a mother’s  aidt 
By  all  a daughter’s  love  repaid, 

(Strict  was  that  bond— moat  kind  of  all— 
Inviolate  in  Highland  hall—) 

Gray  Morag  sate  a space  apart, 

In  Erlith’s  eyes  to  read  her  heart 
In  vain  the  attendant’s  fond  appeal 
To  Morag’s  skill,  to  Moray’s  zeal ; 

She  mark’d  her  child  receive  their  care. 

Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair, 

(Form  of  ^me  sainted  patroness,) 

Which  cloister’d  maids  combine  to  dress ; 
She  mark’d- and  knew  her  nursling’s  heart 
In  the  vain  ppmp  took  little  part. 

W'istful  a while  she  gazed— then  press’d 
The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  finish’d  lovclines8-;-and  led 
To  where  a turret’s  airy  head, 

Slender  and  steej),  and  battle  mtind, 
O’erlook’d,  dark  Mull!  thy  mighty  sound, § 
Where  thwarting  tides,  with  mingled  roar. 
Part  thy  sw’arth lulls  from  Morven’s  shore. 

VIII. 

'*  Daughter,”  she  said,  "these  seas  behold, 
Round  twice  a hundred  islands  roll’d. 

From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar. 
To  the  green  Hay’s  fertile  shore  ;I1 
Or  mainland  turn,  where  many  a tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother’s  feudal  power, IT 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 

And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind. 

From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O’erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste,** 

To  where  Dunstaflhage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  his  rocks  engaging. 


• LM8. — ’*  Rctiml  ninid  hrr  menial  Irnin, 

RditliofLorn  rcwivwl  tlicstniin-"] 

» IMS. — “ The  train  upon  iho  pavement  "i 

Then  to  the  noor  de*coniiinir  t ” ‘ ’ 

' (MS. — “ But  Moniir,  who  Uio  maid  had  proM’d, 

An  infant,  tn  her  foatorine  breast. 

And  seen  a mother'*  early  aid,”  Ac.] 

{ The  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divide*  that  island  from  Uic 
enotinent  of  Scotland,  in  one  of  the  nMMt  ntrikinx  scene*  which 
the  Hebride*  afford  to  the  traveller.  Soiling  from  Oban  to  Aru*, 
or  Tobwnory.  throu^  a narrow  clinnmd,  yet  deepenougli  to  !»ear 
*ea*eb  of  the  larn«t  burden,  he  ha*  on  hi*  lett  the  liuld  and  inoun- 
Uiaoitt  ahorn  of  Mull ; on  the  right  tliodo  of  that  dii>tnct  of  Ar- 
nkahire.  ciUled  Morren,  or  Morxcni,  aucceiaiivcly  indented  by 
Mlt-wmlw  lochs,  running  up  many  mile*  inlaiHl.  To  the 
mlh-«aatward  arise  a pnrdijnou*  range  of  immiitain*,  ammyt 
which  Cruachan  Ben  is  pre-eminent  And  to  the  nurth-eiut,  is 
the  no  lew*  huge  and  pictumsuue  range  of  the  Anlnamurcbnii  hilU. 
Blmoy  ruinous  castim,  situated  generally  uimmi  clitfs  overhanging 
the  oeean,  add  interest  to  the  scene.  Tliose  of  Donolly  and  l)un- 
stafRngs  are  first  passed,  then  that  of  Duart,  formerly  belonging 
h>  thr  enirf  of  he  warlike  niul  mwerful  sept  of  Macleans,  and  tlw 
saeoe  of  Mbs  Baillin’s  beaulifiil  tragedy,  eiititleil  the  Piuiiily  Lo- 
gnd.  Still  pBssing  on  to  the  north wuni,  Artomisb  and  Arus  he- 
eosM  vis9)ie  upon  Ihe  opposite  shores ; and.  lastly,  MinraiTy, 
and  other  niim  of  let*  distinguished  note.  In  fine  weather,  a 
graader  and  more  impreasivc  scene,  laith  firum  its  natural  Ircaiitio*. 
and  issodation*  with  ancient  history  and  tradition,  can  hardly  be 
iraagiiied.  Wlion  the  weather  is  rough,  tiie  itassago  it  both  ditfi- 
cab  mod  danireroos,  fnim  the  narrowness  of  tin)  channel,  and  in 
part  from  the  niimbW  of  inland  lakes,  out  of  which  sally  forth  a 
iHimbef  of  conflicting  and  thwarting  IhIcs,  making  i1h‘  n.ivigation 
parous  to  open  boats.  The  sudden  Haws  and  gusts  of  wind 
which  issue  without  a moment’s  warning  from  tlie  mountain 
gietM,  are  equally  formidable.  Bo  that  in  unsettled  weatln'r,  a 
stranger,  if  not  much  accustomed  to  the  sea,  may  sometimes  add 
to  the  other  tubKme  sensations  excited  by  tlic  scene,  tiiat  feeling 
of  dignity  which  arises  from  a tense  of  ilanger. 

* The  number  of  the  western  isles  of  Hcotland  nxcecilf  two 
hundred,  of  which  8L  Kilda  is  the  most  nortlierly,  anciently  called 
Hirifa,  or  Hirt.  probably  from  ” earth.”  being  in  fact  lira  whole 
globe  to  its  inhabitants.  Ila  v,  which  now  belong*  almost  entirely 
to  Walter  Campbell,  Rsq.  of  Hhawhcld,  is  by  for  the  must  fertile 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  has  Iraen  greatly  improved  under  lira  s[iiriUMl 
sad  iwgadous  management  of  tlra  present  nrupriotur.  Thu  was 
in  ancient  time*  tho  princiiial  alsMlo  of  lira  LonU  of  the  Isles, 
hsiag,  if  not  the  largest,  Uie  most  imirartant  island  of  their  archi- 
pelago. In  Martin’s  time,  some  relicts  of  tirair  rraiideiir  w;cre  yet 
estaot.  '*  Loch-Pinlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuiiiferenr^i, 
ofiirdt  salfiKin.  trouts,  and  oris:  this  lake  lies  in  the  centre  of 
eba  isle.  The  Isle  Finlacnn,  from  which  this  lake  hath  its  mime, 
is  in  it.  It’s  fiimouM  fbr  being  once  the  court  in  wliidi  the  great 
Mae-Dtmald.  King  of  the  Isles,  harl  his  residence ; his  Irauses, 
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chaiiel.dcc.  are  now  niinoiis.  Hit  guards  de  corns,  called  Lucht- 
tach,  kept  guanl  on  the  lakeside  nearest  to  tlra  tsie  ; the  walls  of 
tirair  Ihiuih's  are  still  to  bo  seen  Ilwre.  Tlw  high  court  of  judica- 
ture, consisting  of  fourteen,  sat  always  Iran* ; and  Iboro  was  an 
upiraal  to  them  from  all  lira  courts  m lira  isle*  : thi* eleventh  share 
ol  tlra  sum  in  dciuite  w as  due  to  llio  principal  judge.  There  wa* 
a lug  stone  of  seven  Ural  square,  in  which  there  was  a ileep  im- 
pression nuulo  to  receive  ttio  fwt  of  Mac  IlonabI ; for  be  was 
crowned  King  of  tJic  Isles  standing  in  this  stone,  and  swore  that 
ho  would  continue  his  vanaU  in  lira  irassession  of  their  lands, 
and  do  exact  jiutico  to  all  bis  siibj«‘cls : and  tla-n  bis  fatirar's 
sword  was  |Hit  into  bis  hand.  The  Bishop  of  Argylo  and  seven 
|iries(s  iinointed  him  king,  in  presenci'of  all  lira  heoiwofllra  inlies 
in  the  isles  and  continent,  and  were  liis  vassals  ; at  which  timu  the 
orator  relraanwil  a catalogue  of  hi*  ancestors,”  &c.— Martin's 
Account  qf  the  ll'aur/ri  Ig/en,  8vo.  L<indon,  1716,  p.  wo,  i. 

U l.Mrf. " fulhor's  feudal  power.”) 

**  The  Castle  of  Mingarry  is  situabal  on  tlra  sea-coast  of  tlw 
district  of  Ardiiaiiiiirclian.  Tlra  ruins,  wliich  are  tolerably  entire, 
are  surruundeij  by  a very  high  wall,  forming  a kind  of  p<drgon,  for 
lira  puriMMu  of  adapting  itself  to  the  jirojvcting  ancles  of  a preci- 
pice overliaiiging  tlio  sea,  on  which  Uie  castle  stands.  It  w-as  an- 
ciently Ihe  residence  of  the  .Mae-Ians,  a clan  of  Mac-Donalils. 
descended  from  Ian,  or  John,  a grandson  of  Angus  Og,  Lord  of 
the  Isles.  Thu  lost  time  that  Mingarry  was  of  military  imiior- 
tiiiice.  occur*  in  the  c«delirnle<l  Leabhar  denrg,  or  Red-lwoK  of 
Clnnrotiald,  a MS.  renowned  in  tho  Osstanic  ctNilraversy.  aIIos- 
ter  Miic-Donald,  comiiioiily  called  Cobiuitlo.  who  commanded 
tlra  Insli  auxiliariec,  sent  over  by  th»  Bari  of  Antrim  during  the 
great  civil  war  to  the  assistance  of  .Montrose,  licgnn  his  enters 
prise  in  1611,  by  taking  the  castle*  of  Kinluch-Alliira,  and  Min'- 

?[arry,  the  last  of  which  made  c.onsidenibln  resislniicn,  ns  might, 
nun  tbestrcnxtlioftbcsitniitioii.beexpectoil.  In  tlra  meanwhile. 
Allaster  Mac- Donald's  sbi|is.  which  liad  brought  him  over,  were 
attacked  in  Israli  Bisnnl,  in  Bkye,  by  an  armament  sent  round  by 
tlw.'  coveuunling  parliament,  ond  his  own  vessel  was  taken.  This 
ct{eumstanc4>  is  suid  chielly  to  have  indiiciRl  him  to  continue  in 
^illiind.  wirarc  there  seemed  little  pnaiiract  of  raisiiig  an  army 
in  U'iialfuf  the  king.  Ho  hud  no  soimer  moved  oustwnid  to  jiiiii 
Montrose,  a juiictiim  whirli  Iw  ctfccted  in  lira  braes  of  Atliole, 
tlian  iIhi  Miinpiisof  Argylo  besieged  thecjistle  of  Mingarry,  but 
without  success.  Among otlicr  warriors  and  chief*  wlanii  Argyle 
summuiiiRj  to  hi*  camp  to  assist  u|wn  iliis  occasion,  was  John  of 
Moidurt,  the  Captain  of  Clanrunald.  Cliuiroiiald  appeared  ; but, 
fui  fnun  yielding  ctVoctual  assistance  to  Argyle,  Ira  took  the  op- 
portunity of  Is'ing  in  arms  to  lay  waste  the  district  of  Bunait, 
then  iM'fonging  to  tlw  adherents  of  Argylo,  and  sent  (Hirt  of  the 
BiMiil  to  rcuevo  the  Castle  of  Mingarry.  Tim*  the  castle  wiu 
nmintniiKxl  until  relieved  by  Allastcr  Mac-Dunald  (Cokjuitto,) 
wImi  had  been  detached  fur  the  piirixMO  by  Muntrusa  Tlieoe 
purtiriilan  are  hardly  worth  mentioning,  were  llw-y  not  connect^ 
with  lira  memorable  «uccossoa  of  .Montrose,  related  by  an  eyewit- 
ne.«B,  and  billicrto  unknown  to  Scottish  historiona. 
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THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 

A single  brow  hut  thine  has  frown’d, 

To  sMden  this  ausnicious  morn. 

That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lorn 
Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wul 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled  ?* 

* Soinpried  was  thann  of  Anryle  and  Ix>nl  of  Iho  Isles,  about 
tho  middle  of  tlio  twclfUi  century.  Ho  i*nctns  to  liave  oterrised 
his  authority  in  bothcatuicilief,  imleiteudi'iit  oftlii*  crown  of  Scot- 
land, niruinst  which  he  often  sIimmI  in  hostility.  He  mode  vonoiu 
incursions  ui>on  the  wesb;m  kiwluuds  duriiis  the  reiim  of  Malcolm 
IV.,  and  seems  to  Imvo  made  iicaoe  with  him  upon  tiw  terms  of 
an  indeiiemiuiit  prince,  ah<iul  Uie  year  1157.  In  lUM,  h*.‘  a-bumed 
the  war  afniiist  Malcolm,  and  invaded  Scotland  wiUi  a lurtrc,  hut 
proiiahly  a tumultuary  umiy,  collected  in  the  isles,  in  the  main 
land  of  Arsjleshiro,  and  in  the  ncifthbuurimt  pruvinc<«  of  Ireland. 
Hu  was  ilefeated  and  slain  in  an  eii^ecrnont  with  u very  inil-rioi 
forev,  near  Renfrew.  His  son  Gillicoluno  fell  in  tlio  samo  hat- 
lie.  This  miehty  chiuAain  married  a dau^hU-r  of  Olaus,  King  of 
Man.  From  him  our  ponealociiita  deduce  two  dynastica,  dislin- 
rmialurd  in  the  stormy  history  of  tho  middlo  ogeg  : the  Ixinls  of 
the  Ules  desci'niiod  fnmi  his  elder  son  Ronald,— and  ilie  Lords  of 
Lorn.  wImi  look  their  surname  of  M'Dougal,  as  descended  of  his 
second  son  Dougal.  Th.at  Soiiierled's  territories  upon  tlie  main- 
land, and  upon  In©  islands,  sliould  have  heon  thus  divided  betwt-cn 
his  two  sons,  instead  of  passing  to  the  eldw  exclusively,  may 
illustrate  the  unrertuinty  of  descent  among  tho  great  Highland 
families,  which  we  sliull  presently  notico. 

* The  representative  of  this  independent  principality,  for  such 
it  seems  to  have  been,  Ihoiigh  acknowledging  occasionally  tlw 
pre-eminence  of  tho  Scottish  crown,  was,  at  llie  iicriod  of  Inc  po- 
em, Angus,  called  Angia  Og:  Imt  Uinnanio  has  been,  cuphonia 
gratia,  exchangetl  for  that  of  Ronald,  which  frwiucntly  occurs  in 
the  gunoaloipr.  Anj^  was  a protector  of  Rolicrt  Rruce,  wismi 
he  receive*!  in  his  Cuatlo  of  Duiinaverty.  during  llie  lime  of  his 
grcalMl  distress.  As  I shall  bo  equally  liahte  to  censure  for  at- 
temptii^  to  dKid*j  a contruvorsy  which  has  lung  existed  between 
three  distinguished  chieAains  of  tiiis  fhniily,  who  have  long  dis- 
puted the  representation  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  or  for  leatwg  a 
(ucstioii  of  such  iniportaiioc  altogether  untouened,  I choose,  in 
^ first  place,  to  give  such  information  tu  I have  been  able  to 
derive  from  Highland  genealogists,  and  wliich,  for  tlwao  wlio 
have  iiaucncc  to  investigate  siicli  sutijecU,  really  contains  some 
ouriuiis  iiifonnation  conccniing  tho  histoo'  of  the  Isles.  In  tlio 
second  place.  I shall  offer  a few  remarks  ujsm  llie  nilcs  of  suc- 
cession at  that  period,  without  pretending  to  decide  their  bearing 
upon  llie  question  at  issue,  which  must  dciHind  ujioo  ovulcnco 
whicli  I have  had  no  op)>oniinity  to  examine. 

“Angus  Og."  says  an  nndent  inaiiiucrint  translati'd  from  the 
Gaelic,  " son  of  Angus  Mor,  son  of  Donald,  son  of  Ronald,  son 
of  Somerled.  high  chief  and  superior  LonI  of  Innisgnll.  (or  the 
Isles  of  tlie  Gael,  tlio  gencrnl  name  given  to  tlio  Hebrides.)  ho 
married  a daughter  of  Cunbui,  namely,  Catlian  ; slie  was  mutlier 
to  John,  son  of  Angu.s,  nnd  with  her  came  an  unitsiial  portion 
jrom  Ireland,  Wx.  twenty  linir  clans,  of  wlmni  twenty-four  fami- 
lies in  Scotland  are  dascuiided.  Angus  hod  another  son,  iiniiiely. 
y*>ung  John  FraocJi,  wliose  dcscondnnis  are  cjilled  CInn-Cttii  of 
Gloiirjie,  and  the  M'Donalds  of  f-'raoch.  This  Angus  Og  dieil  in 
Isln^  wliore  his  Inidy  was  interred.  His  son  Jolin  succeedwl  to 
tjw  iiihurituiice  of  Iniiisrall.  Ho  liad  gotsl  descendants,  namely, 
threo  sons  procroaleof  Ann.  daughter  of  Rodric,  higit  chief  of 
Lpni.  and  one  ilaugliter,  Mon-,  mnrri<.‘d  to  Jolin  Madean,  Laird 
of  Diiort,  and  Laucnlan.  his  firoihcr,  Lain!  of  Coll ; sito  was  in- 
terred in  the  churcli  of  the  Black  Nuns.  Tho  oldest  sons  of  John 

were  Rrmald,  Godfrey,  and  Angus Ho  gave  Ronald 

a grrat  inheritance.  These  were  the  landssvhich  iM’guvo  him, 
VIZ,  from  Kilcuinin  in  Aberturf  to  tho  river  Soil,  and  from  thence 
to  Beilli,  north  of  Kic  and  Rum,  and  Uw  two  UisU,  and  from 
thence  to  the  foot  of  tlio  river  Gloichan,  and  threescore  long 
miips.  Jolin  marrie«l  uAerwards  Margaret  Riewart,  dnuditw  to 
Robert  Stowart,  King  of  Bcotiand,  called  John  Femyonr;  she 
bore  him  three  gootl  suns,  Donald  of  Ih**  Islos.  tho  heir,  John  the 
rainistur.  (I.  e.  ThnnoJ  the  second  sun,  and  AlexamlerCarrach. 
Jolin  Imd  another  son  called  Marcus,  of  wlioin  the  clan  Macdo- 
nald of  Cnuc,  in  Tiruwen,  are  descended.  This  John  lived  long, 
and  mode  donations  to  Icoluinkill ; hn  covered  tlio  cha|wl  of  Eur- 
■ny  Elan,  tlie  chapel  of  Finlognm,  and  tho  chajiel  of  the  Isle  of 
Tsuihhnc,  and  gave  tlie  |iro|H>r  furniture  for  llie  service*  of  (iod, 
uplioldiiig  tho  clergy  and  monks ; lie  built  or  repaired  the  church 
of  tho  H«dy  Cmss  immediately  before  his  di^ath.  Ho  died  at  h^ 
own  casUo  of  Anltorinish.  many  (iriests  and  monks  l*Kik  the  sa- 
crainoiil  at  his  tiinml,  ami  they  eniliuliiieil  tlie  brxiy  of  tjiis  dear 
man,  and  lirouglit  It  to  Icoluinkill ; tho  ahiiot,  monks,  ami  vicar, 
Came  os  they  uiigiit  to  moot  the  King  of  Fiongal,*  ami  out  of 
grvat  MiNjct  to  liM  memory  mourned  eight  days  and  nights  over 
It.  and  laid  it  in  Uie  same  gmvo  with  his  fiitber,  in  tho  church  of 
Oran,  1380. 

.1  **  I “PSH*  was  chief  ruhsr  of  tho  Isles  in  his  fii- 

tlier  s iircUm*!,  and  was  old  in  the  government  at  bit  father’s 
death. 

. “ MsoniWcd  tlie  genira  of  the  Isles,  brought  the  sceptre 
from  Kildonan  in  Eig,  and  delivered  it  to  his  brother  Donald,  who 
was  tlK'it-iipoii  cajlod  M’Donald,  luid  Donald  Lord  of  tho  Isles,' 
contrary  to  flic  o|>ini<in  of  tho  men  of  tho  Islos. 

e.i  ‘*'i  nf  John,  son  of  Angus  Og.  was  a great  supporter 

ol  tlio  oliureh  pnd  cleray ; his  descendants  are  rJilM  Clanrunahl. 
He  gave  the  lanris  of  Tininia,  in  Uist.  to  the  minister  of  it  for 
**¥■'  l*om)ur  of  Uoil  and  Cnluinkill : he  was  proprietor  of 
all  (lie  lands  of  die  north  along  tho  coast  and  tlio  jsies  ; he  dirul 
in  ttw  year  of  (^hrist  lSj6,  in  his  own  mansion  of  Cnsilo  Tirim. 
iMviiig  five  chihiren.  I^nald  of  the  Isles,  son  of  John,  son  of 
Angus  Og,  tho  hrolhcr  of  Ronahl,  took  possession  of  Innisgall  by 
O'  o“  brother  and  tho  gentry  il>uieuf ; tliey  wore  nil 
obedient  to  him  t bo  married  Mary  Lesley,  daugiitor  to  tlie  fiul 
• Western  lilts  and  edjaocot  ooaM.  | Imiii^L 


Ronald,  from  many  a hero  sprung. 

The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  ihe  young, 

Lord  ok  thf.  Isles  whose  lofty  iiamet 
A thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame, 

The  mute  of  munarchs,  and  allied 
On  e<iual  terms  with  England's  prida— 

of  Ro.ss.  nml  by  h,.r  came  tho  earldom  of  Rms  to  the  M'Donakk. 
AfiiT  hw  surccasioii  to  tlut  ooridom,  he  was  calM  .M'Dcsiaiil 
LonI  of  the  Isle*  and  f.nrl  of  Ross.  'l  here  are  many  Uiings  writ 
ten  of  him  in  other  plnros.  ^ 

*•  Ho  louehl  the  Imttle  of  Garioch  «.  «.  Harlaw)  against  Duke 
Murdocii.  t^  gijvernoT.  tlie  finri  of  Mar  commanded  the  army  in 
supiHirl  of  ill*  claim  to  tlio  oarldiMn  of  Russ ; wluch  was  *«*«t«<i|  a, 
him  by  Kitur  James  tlio  Find,  niter  his  rel«>ase  from  the  King  of 
England,  and  Duku  Murdmh,  his  two  sons  and  retainers,  wm 
hciHfadod : lie  gave  lands  in  .Mull  and  Isla  to  the  iiiiiiutcr  of  Hi. 
tuiil  every  privilegi-  wliicii  tlie  minister  of  Iona  liad  formerlr  be- 
sides vesK*la  of  gold  and  Mlverto  Coluuikill  for  Uto  mooiutm, 
nml  licramc  luiiiKelf  one  of  Uio  fratcruitr.  He  left  issue,  a iawfu 
licir  to  liinurall  and  Rp«  namely,  Alexander,  tlw  son  of  Do- 
nald ; lie  died  in  Ii*ln,  and  his  body  wan  intern^  in  the  suatli  adr 
ol  the  temulo  of  Oran.  Alexander,  called  John  of  the  Isles,  sea 
of  Alcxnmk*r  of  the  Isles,  tun  of  Donald  of  tho  Isles.  Angus,  tk 
Uiird  son  of  J^n,  son  of  Angus  Og,  married  the  daughter  of  Jok. 
tl8?  non  of  Allan,  wliicJi  connnxioo  caused  some  dMagreesMot 
^iwixl  Umj  two  families  alwiil  their  murclies  and  ^i«  sf 
I " ndlicriiig  to  Angus,  and  tlw  other  to  Join; 

Uie  dinbrences  increased  so  imicli,  iliat  John  obtained  from  Alb* 
all  ilio  lands  lielwixt  Abfian  Fahda  (I.  e.  tlie  long  river)  and  sU 
»ui  tlotmach  (L  r.  tlic  fox-hum  limuk  J in  the  upper  part  ofCso- 
lyrc.  Allan  went  to  the  king  to  complain  of  liit  son-in-law ; iat 
short  Ume  theruoftcr,  Uieru  happened  to  bo  a great  meeting  abost 
Uiis  vouiuf  Angus’s  lan^  to  the  north  of  Inverness,  wlierck  wsi 
mutoereil  by  iiia  own  harrier  Mne-Cairhre.  by  culUng  ki  tkosi 
wiUi  a long  knife.  HeJ  lived  a year  thereafter,  am  maoyof 
those  concerned  were  delivered  up  to  tlie  king.  Angus's  wife 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  on«l  she  bore  ram  a aoa 
who  was  named  Donald,  and  called  Donald  Du.  He  hss  kept 
in  confinement  until  he  was  thirty  yean  of  age,  when  be  wssir 
cased  by  tho  men  of  Okneo,  by  the  strong  liuml.  After  this « 
largcmcnt,  he  rame  to  the  Isles,  and  convened  the  gentry  Iheiwf 
rbere  happeiitNl  grout  finids  betwixt  these  families  while  DsosM 
Du  WM  in  confitremcni,  insomuch  that  Muc-Cean  of  ArdnaiaV’ 
chan  destroyed  tho  greatest  part  of  the  posterity  of  Juha  Jdixof 
the  Isles  snd  Cantyre.  For  John  Cutlianach,  son  of  John,  sea 
John  .Mor.  son  of  John,  son  of  Aosw 
Og,  (the  cluefof  the  dcscendaots  of  John  Alor.)  and  John  Mor, 
son  of  John  Cathanach,  ami  young  John,  son  of  John  Cstk- 
nach.  and  young  Donald  Balloch.  son  of  Jolin  Calltauch.  wws 
treacherously  taken  by  Mac-Ccaii  in  tho  island  of  Finkm 
in  Isla,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  whore  bo  gut  them  iMOgeiil 
tlio  Riimiw-muir.  and  their  bodies  wore  buried  in  the  cbi^tf 
SI  Antlmny,  called  III©  Now  Church.  Tlierc  were  none  left  afri 
at  tliat  lime  of  Uu>  children  of  John  Calli.-inach,  exa'pt  Alexio- 
dor,  Uw  son  of  John  Cuthnimeb.  and  Agnos  Finch,  who  coDcesk) 
thenisclyos  in  U>e  glens  of  Irtdand.  Mac-Conn,  bearing  of  ikt 
hiuiiig-pla*u?a  wont  to  cut  ilown  the  woods  of  tbm  glens,  in  ordw 
to  do^ruy  Alexander,  and  extirpate  the  whole  raoe-  At  femlb 
Mne-Cean  and  Alexander  met.  were  r»*concilod.  «ml » msinipt 
alliance  took  place ; Alexamler  married  Alac -Coon’s  dauglitcr. sad 
she  bixiughl  him  good  children.  The  Mac-Donalda  of  the  aodh 
had  also  ilesc4?ndanu ; for.  after  the  ikath  of  John,  Lord  of  tk 
Isles,  and  KnrI  of  Ross,  and  the  murder  of  Angus.  Alexander,  tk 
siin  of  Archibald,  Uie  son  of  Alexander  of  Uio  hilcs,^took  posses- 
sion, and  John  was  in  possession  of  the  earlduroof  Ro«,andtk 
north  boidering  country : lie  married  a daughter  of  the  EaHof 
Mirniy,  of  whom  some  of  the  men  of  tho  nortJi  had  desceodsi 
Tho  Mac-Kenzic*  rose  against  Alexoiider.  and  fought  the  battle 
^lled  Blar  na  Paire.  Alexander  had  only  a few  of  the  mcool 
R'ws  at  the  battle.  Ho  went  after  that  hattlo  to  take  possessiot 
of  the  Isles,  nml  sailed  in  a ship  to  tho  south  to  too  if  he  eauU 
find  any  of  tlw  posterity  of  John  .Mor  dive,  to  rise  along  with 
him  ; but  Mac-Coan  of  Anliiumurclmn  watcheil  him  as  Ik  saiisd 
post,  Iblluwed  him  to  Oransay  uud  Colonsay,  went  to  the  bos* 
where  Iw  was,  and  ho  and  Aluxaudcr,  aon  of  John  CatkusuK 
murdered  him  there. 

A good  while  after  tlicso  things  foil  out.  Donald  0alda,sM 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Archibald,  liecamo  major ; lie,  with  lbs  aw 
«c©  and  ilirMlion  of  tlw  Earl  of  .Moray,  came  to  the  Isles,  and 
Mac-Lcod  of  the  Iwwis.  and  many  of  the  gentry  oftho  Islos.  a* 
with  him : then  went  by  the  luomontory  ol^nmamiircliuy.  wh* 
thev  met  Alexander,  tlw  son  of  John  Cathanach,  were  reooneW 
to  him,  ho  joined  his  men  wiUi  theirs  againi*t  Sloc-fkon  of  Ank 
namurcimn,  canro  upon  him  at  a place  called  Uio  Silrer  Crak. 
wliere  he  and  his  three  aom*.  and  a grenl  number  of  liis  PWT«« 
were  killed,  nml  Donald  Gnlda  was  irnme<liatcly  dccJanxI  Mae- 

Dniiald:  And,  after  tlie  ulfuir  of  Ardiminurcboo,  all  the  nivn  of 
tlie  Islet  jriejiled  to  him,  hut  he  did  not  live  above  seven  or 
weoki  after  it ; he  died  at  Comnlsirg.  in  Mull,  without  isstie.  w 
had  Ihreo  aisters’  dnughtom  of  Alexamler,  aon  of  ArchlhaH. 
were  (wrtionod  in  the  noitJi  upon  tho  continent,  but  tlw 
Ross  was  kept  f*ir  tlieui.  Alexamler,  the  son  of  Archihxla.  ban 
a natural  aon.  caltml  John  Cam,  of  wlwm  is  descended  Achasa* 
coiclian,  in  Rnmnch.  and  Ihinald  Gorm,  aon  of  RonaW,  smi  « 
Alexander  Diison,  of  John  Cara.  Donald  Du,  son  of  Anr^  ^ 

John  ofthc  Islos,  son  of  Alexander  of  Uw  Isles,  son  of 
tlw  Isles,  son  of  John  ofilie  Islioi,  ton  of  Angus  Og,  oaoiwyt 
tnio  lieir  of  tlw  Isle*  and  Ros.v,  came  after  his  release  tnoa  eaj~’ 
vily  to  the  Islos.  and  convened  the  men  thereof,  and  he  ana  ^ 
Earl  of  I/Cnimx  agived  to  raise  a great  army  for  Uie  puivo*®' 
taking  possession,  nml  n sliip  came  from  England  with  a su|W 
of  money  to  carry  on  tho  war.  whicli  landed  at  Mulk  anu  w 
money  wos  given  to  Mac-Lean  of  Dunrt  to  be  disUibuiw  nss« 
tlw  comtiiaiidcn  of  tho  army,  which  they  iwl  reociring  m propw 
; The  mimkrer,  I presumt,  not  lbs  nua  who  w» 
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Prom  chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman’s  cot, 
Who  hears  the  tale,*  and  triumphs  not  7 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire. 

The  shepherd  lights  his  beltane  hre, 

Joy,  joy ! each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy,  loy ! each  matin  bell  hath  rung ; 

The  holy  priest  says  grateful  mass. 

Loud  shouts  each  natdy  galla-glass, 

No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor. 

Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor, 

But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside, 

And  claim’d  this  morn  for  holy-tide ; 

Ye^  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 

Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay." — 


IX. 

Proud  Edith’s  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Resentment  check’d  the  stni^ling  sigh, 

Her  hurrying  hand  indignant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride— 

“Morag.  forbear ! or  lend  thy  praise 
To  swell  yon  hireling  harpers’  lays ; 

Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power, 

That  they  may  waste  a wondering  hour. 
Telling  of  banners  proudly  borne. 

Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle-norn, 

Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robes  of  price, 
Crownlets  and  gauds  of  rare  device. 

But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art, 

’Think’st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the  heart, 
11181,  bound  in  strong  nlTcction’s  chain. 
Looks  for  return  and  looks  in  vain  7 
No!  sum  thine  Edith’s  wretched  lot 
In  these  brief  words— He  loves  her  not ! 


tmuitihould  havol>cco  distrilmtod  nmon.?  t Item,  caused  the 
unrtodMPKnc,  which,  when  the  Rarl  nfLiMinox  heard,  he  diH- 
budtd  bis  own  miin,  and  made  it  up  with  Uio  King.  Mac-Do- 
hM  wvnt  to  Irtdand  to  raixe  men.  Iiut  he  died  on  his  way  to 
MAa.at  Droeheda,  of  u fever,  without  iRiiie  of  either  Rons  or 
dwthler*.” 

In  tbi»  hwtory  may  be  traced,  though  the  Hard,  or  Seannacliic, 
taKhn  (uch  a delicate  discuRsion  willi  a gentle  Imnd,  Uk'  |M>int 
rf  iftrence  between  the  thrro  principal  »cpts  dt-Kcended  from 
veLufib  of  the  lileR.  Tiic  firet  question,  and  one  of  no  cosy  so- 
where  (o  little  evidence  is  proihiccd,  nwpecu  the  nature 
of  ll»  connexion  of  John,  called  by  the  Archdean  of  tlio  l-lm 
tbs  Good  John  oflla,”  and  " the  Inst  Lord  of  tho  tslea,”  with 
Js^dauchter  of  Roderick  Mac-Dougal,  luyh  chief  of  Lom.  In 
t»  mnee  of  positive  eviilenco,  presumplivo  rnu.^t  Ik>  resorted 
{•jwd  I own  it  appears  to  remler  it  in  tiio  higltc.^t  dogree  impro- 
MMclhat  ihU  connexion  was  ntjierwr«e  Umii  locitiinatc.  In  tlie 
wtti  Iwtween  David  II.  and  Eilwnrd  R'llinl.  John  of  lltc  Isles  or- 
ppd  the  Balkil  intcre«t.  to  which  ho  was  pndiahly  determined 
y y alliance  wiili  Roderick  of  Ixm.  wlm  wua,  fn»ni  every 
predilection,  fViendly  to  Daliol  and  hostile  to  Rnico.  It 
wwntbRard  tosiqqiOMe,  that  iK-tween  two  chiefs  of  tins  same  dc- 
and  nearly  equal  powerand  rank  tthouKh  the  Mac-Domrala 
been  modi  cnuherl  by  Kobi^rt  Bruco.)  auch  a connexion 
•<«  have  berHi  that  of  concnbinrqre ; and  it  appeara  more  liko- 
b^t  the  temptimr  olVer  of  an  nllinnco  with  the  Bruce  family, 
they  had  rhtaineti  the  decided  si4>eriority  in  Scotland,  in- 
“ the  yowl  John  of  Ha"  to  diainherit,  to  a certain  extent, 
wodfst  ton  Ronald,  wl»o  came  of  a alock  so  unpopular  as  tlie 
>w  DMinls,and  tncall  to  hia  succesRion  his  younger  family, 
^ of  .Margaret  Sruart.damthterof  Roliert,  aflerw'^s  King  of 
^<*Maiid.  The  aettiiqp  aaido  of  thia  elder  bmneb  of  liia  family, 
*y.nwat  probably  a condition  of  hia  new  alliance,  and  his  being 
into  favour  with  tho  dynasty  ho  had  always  opposi*d. 
•wjwwe  the  Jaws  of  raeceanion  at  tnia  early  perioil  ao  clearly 
vaentood  as  to  bar  such  transactions.  The  numennis  and 
U*fe  claims  set  up  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  when  vacant  by 
^qrathof  Alexander  III  , make  it  inanifbst  bow  very  little  ilto 
ywaaihic  hc'rcditary  right  of  primogeniture  was  valu»d  at  iliat 
t*a*t-  .In  fact,  the  title  oftha  Bruces  lliemRelvea  to  the  crown, 
jwtly  the  most  |K>pular,  when  tuwumcd  witli  tlio  deter- 
■atatinn  of  aaaerting  the  indepciHlcnce  of  ScotlantI,  was,  u(ion 
Pfa  pritiqplB.  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Babul.  For  Bnice,  tho 
claimed  as  son  of  laaliclla,  second  daughter  of  Da  vkj, 
“W^Huntingdim  : and  John  Baliol,  aa  graiulRun  of  Mnnraret. 
■aa  aMei  daughter  of  tiint  same  carl.  Ho  that  tho  plea  of  Brace 
’7**wndcd  upon  the  very  looao  idea,  that  as  Uk* great  pamlson 
3 iS?  Scotland,  and  the  nearest  collatonil  rttlulinn 

w Alexander  III.,  Im  waa  entitled  to  Riicceed  in  excliiRion  of  tlio 
^t  gnat  vrandson  of  the  same  Daviil,  tlMiiigh  by  an  elder 
TImi  maxim  savourwl  of  the  ancient  praciice  of  Srol- 
which  oA«-n  called  a brother  to  aucccwl  to  tlie  crown  as 
■**tt^it  Mood  tlian  a grand-child,  or  even  a son  of  a dcceaserl 
^oarwi.  But.  in  truth,  the  maxims  of  inheritnneo  in  Scotland 
«waiaini>iin,M  ileparted  from  at  porioila  when  they  were  much 
jjaia  dutinctly  underitood.  Such  a transpoaition  took  place  in 
“H^milr  of  Hamilton,  in  lSt3,  when  llic  descondanta  of  Janie*, 
lord,  by  l,adjf  Janet  Homo,  were  art  aaido,  with  an  anpa- 
*52,p[<reat  value  indeed,  in  onicr  tocall  to  the  succcRRion  tlmsa 
jjwch  he  had  by  a aiibaeqiienl  marriage  with  Janet  BcnPiun  Ic 
nwiw  otW  examples  mislit  bo  quoted  to  show  that  tho 
yjjw  of  legitimacy  is  not  always  determineil  by  Uic  fact  of 
•**t*aioo  5 and  there  aeema  reason  to  bclievo  that  Ronald,  do- 


" Debate  it  not— too  long  I strove 
To  call  his  cold  observance  love, 

All  blinded  by  the  league  that  styled 
Edith  of  Lorn, — while  yet  a child. 

She  tripp’d  the  heath  by  Morals  side, — 

The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  destined  bride. 

Kre  yet  I saw  him,  while  afar 

His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland’s  war, 

Train’d  to  believe  our  fates  the  same, 

My  bosom  throbb’d  when  Ronald's  name 
Came  gracing  Fame’s  heroic  tale. 

Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 

What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 
Of  Ronald’s  deeds  in  battle  bold ; 

Who  touch’d  the  harp  to  heroes’  praise, 

But  his  achievements  swell’d  the  lays  1 
Even  Morag— not  a tale  of  fame 
Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald’s  name. 

He  came ! and  all  that  had  been  told 
Of  his  high  worth  seem’d  poor  and  cold, 

'raine,  lifeless,  void  of  energy, 

Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me ! 

XI. 

“ Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith’s  heart 
And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part  I — 

And  what  requital  7t  cold  delay- 
Excuse  that  slmnn’d  the  sjiousal  day.— 

It  dawns,  and  Ronald  is  not  here!— 

Hunts  he  Bcntalla’s  iiimhlc  decr,t 
f)r  loiters  he  in  secret  dell 
To  hid  some  lighter  love  farewell, 

And  swear,  that  though  he  may  not  scorn 
A tlaughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn,§ 

acomlant  of  " John  of  Ha,"  by  Ann  of  Ixim,  was  Icgilimatc,  and 
tlwnffore  I.ord  of  the  IrIos  de  jure,  tliuugh  de  facto  his  younirer 
liiilfbrotlicr  Donald,  sou  of  bis  fatlier’s  aecoral  marriage  willi  the 
Friiiceas  ofHcotland,  superseded  him  in  hia  right,  and  animninily 
by  his  own  con.ocnt  From  this  Donald  ao  preforred  is  oeaccniled 
the  family  of  Bleat,  now  Lords  Mac- Donald.  On  the  other  band, 
from  Ronald,  the  excluded  heir,  umio  wlsiin  a very  large  appa- 
napj  was  scitltid,  doaconded  the  ciiiofi  of  Uletigury  and  Clunro- 
nnld,  each  of  wlaim  had  largo  posaesainna,  and  a mimeriHtR  vas- 
aalage,  and  lioastnl  a long  descent  of  warlike  anceatrv.  Their  cum- 
iimn  ancestor  Ronald  was  murdemi  by  tiio  Burl  ot  Ross,  at  tho 
monnslery  of  Elcho,  a.d.  1346.  I believe  it  has  been  sulijectof 
fien;o  diR|>uto,whetlier  Donald, wImi  carried  on  U»  line  of  Glengary, 
or  Allan  ofMoidnrt  tlie  ancestor  ufthe  captains  ol  Clunronnid.was 
the  eldtsst  son  of  Roniild,  the  son  of  John  of  lala  An  bumble  Low- 
lander  iii.ny  be  permitted  to  waive  the  discussion,  since  a Sen- 
naebiu  of  no  small  note,  wh<i  WToto  in  the  sixteonih  century,  ex- 
pre’sac*  liimaulf  iqion  this  delicate  topic  in  the  following  wonts 

**  I have  now  given  yon  iin  account  of  every  thing  yon  can  ex- 
pect of  the  d)«cendantsof  thuclaii  Oolla,  ii.  c.  thti  Mac  Donaldf.) 
to  tho  death  of  Donald  Du  at  DniglMula.  namely,  ilm  Inio  line  of 
tluiso  wImi  poxscaaod  the  Isles,  Rosa,  and  the  nioiintainoua  coun- 
tries ofHcotland.  It  was  Donald,  (lie  son  of  Angus,  that  was 
killed  at  Invnrnou,  by  his  (own  liaqier  .Mac-i'Cairbre.)  sun  of 
John  of  tlio  islort,  son  of  .Viox<'indi>r,  son  of  Donald,  son  of  John, 
Ron  of  Angus  Og.  Ami  1 know  not  which  of  bis  kindred  or  re* 
Intkina  is  the  Into  lioir,  except  these  five  sons  of  John,  tliu  aon  of 
Angus  Ug.  wliomi  h«*re  s«q  down  fiir  ymi^  namely,  Ronald  am! 
Cmlfrey,  tlio  two  sons  of  tlio  daughter  of  Mac- Donald  of  Lorn, 
anil  Donald  and  John  Mur,  and  Alexander  Carracli,  tlie  three 
sons  of  Margaret  Btewart,  daughter  of  Robert  Htewart,  King  of 
Bcotlaml.”— LanWiar  Dearg. 

» IM.H.— " Tlio  new8."J 

T IMH.— Wlion,  from  that  hour,  had  Fslith’a  heart 
A thought,  and  Roimlil  lack’d  liia  imrtl 
And  whui  her  guerdon?’'] 

♦ MS.— "And  on  its  dawn  the  lirklegrriom  Inga  ; — 

Hunts  lio  Bcnialla's  nimbk: slags."] 

$ The  House  of  Loni,  ns  we  ulsicrved  in  a former  note,  waa,  like 
titc  I.rfirdof  the  Isles,  descomled  from  h son  of  Bomeriml,  slain  at 
Renfrew,  in  1 164.  Tliis  son  obtained  the  succ4'ssion  of  hii  main- 
land terrilorioa,  enmpreliending  the  greater  pari  of  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Lorn,  in  Areyleshire.  ami  of  cotirso  might  rattier  bo 
conside,rcd  os  potty  princes  than  feudal  Iwroiis.  Tliey  assumed 
the  (latronymic  nnpellatkin  of  Mac-Donrol,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  in  the  liiatory  of  tho  middle  agi-a.  The  Lord  of 
Lorn,  who  floiirisheri  during  tlio  wars  of  Brace,  was  Allastcr  (or 
Alexamler)  Mnc-Dougal,  called  Allastcr  of  Argyle.  He  had  mar-  • 
ried  the  lliird  daughter  of  John,  called  tho  Red  Comyn,*^  who  was 
slain  by  Bruco  in  the  Dominican  Church  at  Dumfries,  and  hence 
hi'  was  a mortal  enemy  of  that  prince,  and  more  than  once  re- 
duced him  to  great  straits  during  tho  early  and  distressed  iieriod 
of  his  reicn,  ns  wc  shall  have  roticaled  occasion  to  notice.  Bruco, 
when  he  began  to  ohtuin  on  ascemlency  in  Scotland,  took  tlie  fint 

* Tlie  annt.acoord'uig  to  Lord  Hailes  But  the  gtnealogy  is  dkSlnoUy  givso 
by  Wyntoon  >— 

TV*  thrrd  iloochtyr  of  Red  CvDiyo, 

Alyaawnfyr  of  ArgavU  qror 
Tnk,  and  veddyt  til  nya  wyf, 

Ajid  on  hyr  be  gat  in-llI  liys  lyft 
Jhnn  of  I.ome,  the  qubilk  gat 
Eairn  of  lyornp  afiyr  thaL” 

H'ynroun’s  CttrunitU,  Book  vUL,  CVip.  vi.,  line  306. 
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Yet  when  these  formal  riles  are  o’er, 

Again  they  meet,  to  part  no  more  V’ 

XII. 

— “ Hush,  daughter,  hush  ! thy  doubts  remove. 
More  nobly  think  of  Ronald’s  love. 

Look  where  beneath  the  castle  gray 
His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay  1 
See’st  not  each  galley’s  topmast  bend. 

As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend  7 
Hiding  the  dark-blue  land  they  ri^ 

Like  the  white  clouds  on  April  skies ; 

The  shouting  vassals  man  the  oars, 

Behind  them  sink  Mull’s  mountain  shores, 
Onward  their  merry  course  they  keep, 

Through  whistling  breeze  and  foaming  deep. 
And  mark,  the  headmost,  seaward  cast. 

Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 

As  if  she  veil’d  its  banner’d  pride, 

Te  greet  afar  her  prince’s  bride  1 
Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 
His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed. 

He  eludes  her  sloth  !” — Fair  Edith  sigh’d. 
Blush’d,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied : — 

XIII. 

“ Sweet  thought,  but  vain !— No,  Morag,  mark  ! 
Type  of  his  course,  yon  lonely  bark, 

That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail. 

To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 

Since  peep  of  mom,  my  vacant  eyes 
Have  view’d  by  tits  the  course  she  tries;* 

Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  on, 

And  dawn’s  fair  promises  be  gone. 

And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 
Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee, 

Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 
They  strive  her  shivering  sail  to  bind. 

Still  nearer  to  the  shelves’  dread  verget 
At  every  tack  her  course  they  urge. 

As  if  they  fear’d  Artornish  more 
Than  adverse  w'inds  and  breakers’  roar.” 

opportunity  in  hi*  power  to  requite  these  injuries.  He  marched  into 
Ar^lcshirc  to  lay  waste  the  country.  John  of  tom,  son  of  Uie 
chieftain,  was  posted  with  his  follower*  in  the  furmidahlo  iiasii 
between  Dnlmally  and  Bunawe-  It  is  a niurow  imtli  alony  the 
vpiTc  ofthohuim  and  prccipitouRmnuntiiin,  called  Cmachan  iten, 
and  Ruanled  on  the  other  side  by  a precipice  overluinyinp  loch 
Awe.  Thu  pass  seems  to  the  eye  of  a soldier  os  stroni;.  as  it  is 
wild  and  romantic  to  that  of  an  ordinary  tnivellor.  But  the  skill 
of  Bruce  had  arrtici|iati*l  this  ditTicully.  While  his  main  tody, 
enjtaKed  in  a skinnwh  willi  tlie  men  of  lom,  detained  tloir  atten- 
tion to  the  friHit  of  tlnur  tHwition.  James  of  noufrins,  with  Sir 
Alexander  Fraser,  Sir  William  Wiseman,  anil  Sir  Andrew  Grejr, 
nscendeil  the  mountain  with  a select  b«ly  of  arcliery,  and  oo- 
toined  possession  of  the  iHuyhts  which  commanded  lire  (>ass.  A 
volley  of  arrows  desctuidinc  ufsin  tlwm,  directly  warned  the 
Arrryleshire  men  of  their  iteriloiui  silniition,  and  their  resistance, 
which  liail  hitherto  liecn  hold  and  manly,  was  changed  into  a pre- 
cipitate flirrht.  The  (k*ep  and  mpid  river  of  Awe  was  then  (we 
learn  the  fact  from  Burboiir  with  some  siirt>rise)  crusM'd  hr  a 
bridge.  This  bridjri-  tiro  mountainei<rs  attempted  to  demolish,  fwit 
Bmee’t  followers  wore  too  idose  u[s»n  their  rear;  they  wore, 
lhor**foro.  witlmut  rofujse  and  ilellmce.  niul  were  dispersed  with 
great  slaughter.  John  of  Lom,  suspicious  of  tlx>  event,  had  curly 
betaken  himself  to  the  galleys  which  he  hud  upon  tlte  lake  ; liut 
the  fcelinn  which  Bariiour  assigns  to  him,  while  witnessing  ilic 
rout  and  slaughter  of  his  followers,  exculpate  him  from  (ho  cimrgo 
of  cowardice. 

" To  Jlione  off  Lome  it  sold  displeso 
I trow,  milion,  lie  his  men  mycht  se, 

Owle  on* his  schippis  On  the  se. 

Be  sinyno  and  rhussyt  in  th<>  hill, 

Tlmt  lie  mycht  set  na  help  thartjlL 
Hot  it  angrys  nis  gretumly. 

To  gud  hartis  tliat  nr  worihi, 

To  sc  thair  fayi*  fulfill  tliair  will 

As  to  thoim  icllftu  thole  the  ill.”— B.  vii.,  v.  3W. 

After  this  docisix-o  engagement.  Bnico  laid  waste  Argyleslure, 
and  besieged  DunstaOhago  Castle,  on  the  wostem  shore  of  Loro, 
compcileo  it  to  surrender,  and  idaced  in  Uiat  principal  stronglmld 
of  tls!  Mac-Dougals  a gairison  and  governor  of  his  own.  The 
elder  iMuit-Dougnl,  now  wearied  with  the  contest,  siihiniitcd  to 
the  victor : but  his  son,  ” rebellious/’  says  Bariiour,  ns  he  ” wont 
/o  be,"  Owl  to  England  by  sea.  when  the  wars  between  the 
Bruce  and  Baliol  factions  aaain  broke  put  in  the  reign  of  David 
n.  the  Lords  of  Lom  were  lurain  found  ui>on  the  hwing  side,  ow- 
ing to  their  licrcditary  enmity  to  Uiu  Isiiiiie  of  Bmce.  Accord- 
ingly. upon  the  issue  of  Uiat  contest,  they  were  dciirivcd  by 
Daxid  n.  and  his  successor  of  by  fur  tlie  greater  part  of  tl.otr 
extensive  territories,  which  were  conferred  upon  J^tewarl,  called 
the  knight  of  Lorn.  The  bouse  of  Mac-Doural,  continued,  liow- 
pver,  to  survive  the  loss  of  power,  and  affords  a very  rare,  if  not 


XIV. 

Sooth  spoke  the  Maid. — Amid  the  tide 
The  skiff  she  mark’d  lay  tossing  sore. 
And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side. 

In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 

Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 
She  gain’d  of  forward  way, 

Than  what  a minstrel  may  compare 
To  the  poor  me«l  which  peasants  share. 
Who  toil  the  livelong  day ; 

And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves. 

That  oft,  before  she  wore. 

Her  bowsprit  kiss’d  the  broken  waves. 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raves 
Upon  the  shelving  shore. 

Yet  to  their  destin^  purpose  true, 
Undaunted  toil’d  her  hardy  crew, 

Nor  look’d  where  shelter  lay, 

Nor  for  Artornish  Castle  drew, 

Nor  steer’d  for  Aros  bay. 


Thus  w'hilc  they  strove  vyith  wind  and  seas. 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze. 

Lord  Ronald’s  fleet  swept  by, 

Sfrcainer’(l  with  silk,  and  trick’d  with  gold, 
Mann’d  with  the  noble  and  the  hold 
Of  Island  chivalry. 

Around  their  prow.s  the  ocean  roars, 

, And  chafes  beneath  their  thousand  oars, 

Yet  hears  them  on  their  way ; 

So  chafest  the  war-horse  in  his  migh^ 

That  field  ward  bears  some  valiant  Knighl,§ 
Champs,  till  both  hit  and  boss  are  white. 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 

On  each  gay  deck  they  might  liehold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold, 

And  hauberks  w'ith  their  burnish’d  fold, 

That  shimmer’d  fair  and  free; 

And  each  proud  galley  as  she  pass’d, 

To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 
Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 

a unkiue,  iastance  of  a family  of  such  unlimited  power,  andia 
dixtinguislied  during  tho  middfe  age«,  surviving  the  dccar  uf  thra 
grandeur,  and  flourishing  in  a private  station.  The  Castle  ol 
Diinolly,  neor  Oban,  with  its  dependencies,  was  the  princiw 
part  ot  what  remained  to  them,  with  tlieir  right  of  chieflaioihip 
over  the  families  of  (heir  name  and  blood.  These  thercootjiMM 
to  i nmy  until  the  year  1715,  w hen  the  representative  incurred  the 
pi'imfty  of  forfeiture,  for  his  amwsion  bi  the  insurreetioo  of  lint 
|K-riod : thus  losing  tlw  remains  of  his  inheritance,  to  replace 
main  the  tlirone  the  ilesreiidaiits  of  those  princes,  wnnse  acr» 
sion  his  nnct-stors  hod  ot'poeed  at  tho  expense  of  their  ftww 
(rrandetir.  Tlic  estate  was,  how<!ver,  restored  about  I’tS,  lo^ 
father  of  tlie  present  proprietor,  whom  family  experience  nsd 
taught  the  Imxard  of  interfering  with  the  established  guvcmincot, 
and  who  remained  quiet  utain  tliat  occasion.  He  therefore  R 
gained  his  proiKTty  when  many  Highland  chiefs  lost  their*. 

Nothing  can  lie  more  wildly  lM>autifnl  tJian  the  sitiMlioa  o( 
Diinolly.  The  mins  are  situated  u|ani  a lioldand  preciiHtou* 
nioiitory,  overlianging  I.ock  Ktivc,  and  distant  about  a mile  fnin 
the  village  and  jwt  of  Olwn.  The  principal  j>art  which  nanaini 
is  tlie  donjon  or  keep ; loit  fragments  of  other  buildiiut*.  ow 
grown  witli  ivy.  attest  that  it  had  lieen  once  a place  of  imp^^ 
aiice.  OK  large  apjwrently  a*  Artomisli  or  Duiistaflhage.  T*** 
fragments  enclom?  a courtyard,  of  which  llio  keep  probably  fomco 
oni'  side ; tlie  entrance  lieiiig  by  a steep  asoent  from  the 
tlie  isthmus,  fomierly  cut  across  by  a moat,  ami  defended  douW- 
lo.«s  by  outworks  and  a drawbridge.  Beneath  the  castle 
the  present  munsiun  of  the  family,  having  on  the  one  hand  Lo<* 
Klive,  with  its  island*  and  mountains,  on  the  other  two  rootanUe 
emmonctai  tufted  with  eopsewood.  There  are  other  accooW" 
niments  siiiUal  to  the  scene  ; in  particular,  a hun  upright  p^. 
or  dotaclKHl  fragment  of  tlini  sort  of  rock  called  plum-podding 
■tone,  iiiKin  the  shore  abmit  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  caslie 
It  is  calkal  Vtackna  cau,  or  the  Dog’s  Pillar,  Ijccaw 
said  to  have  used  it  as  a stake  to  which  be  bound  his  cenbratcu 
doe  Bran.  Otlu^r*  say.  tliat  when  tlie  Lord  of  tire  Isle*  came  upoo 
a visit  to  llio  Loni  of  Lom.  tlio  doga  brought  for  his 
kept  la*side  this  pillar.  Uioin  the  whole,  a more  debghtfnla“ 
romantic  spot  can  scarce  be  conceived ; and  it  receives  a moral 
inten-st  from  the  considerations  attached  to  tlio  residerwR 
family  once  isiwcrful  enough  to  confront  and  defrml  BflWrt 
Bnice,  and  nowr  sunk  into  tlie  shade  of  private  life.  It  is  at  ^ 
wilt  possessed  by  Patrick  Mac-DougaJ,  tlio  lineal  and  ugdij 

luted  representative  of  tho  oncient  Lords  td"  Lom.  The  bejf  <* 
diinolly  fell  lately  in  Spain,  fighting  under  tho  Duka  of  Helung- 
ton,— a death  well  becoming  hu  ancestry. 

• IMS.—”  Since  dawn  of  mom,  with  meant  eyes 

Young  Eva  view’d  tho  course  she  tries.”) 

♦ (MS. '•  tho  lirenkcrs’  verge.”] 

I (ms.— "So fumes,”  &c  l . , 

5 (,MS.— " That  boars  to  fight  some  valiant  knight.  ’) 
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Foil  man;  a shrill  triumphant  note 
SaUne  and  Scallastle  bane  float 
Their  misty  shores  around ; 

And  Morven’s  echoes  answer’d  well, 

And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 

XVI. 

So  bore  thev  on  with  mirth  and  pride. 

And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  spied, 
’Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor, 

Vi^en,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure, 

They  pass  him  carele.ss  by.* 

Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes ! 

Bat,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 
In  that  frail  vessel  lay, 

The  famish’d  wolf,  that  prowls  the  wold. 
Had  scatheless  pass’d  the  unguarded  fold, 
^ drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 
Unchallengwl  were  her  way  !t 
And  thou,  Lord  Ronald,  sweep  tnou  on, 
With  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone ! 
But  had’st  thou  known  who  sail’d  so  nigh, 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye ! 

Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow. 

That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near ! 

XVII. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on  I — We  will  not  leave, 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout, 

.4nd  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout. 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay;J 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art. 
Which,  if  it  cannot  cheer  the  heart. 

May  stupify  and  stun  its  smart, 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 

Yes,  sweep  they  on ! — But  with  that  skiff 
Ahioes  the  minstrel  tale, 

Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  clifli 
Labour  that  strain’d  each  sinew  stiff, 

And  one  sad  Maiden’s  wail. 

XVIII. 

All  day  with  fruitjess  strife  they  toil’d. 

With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil’d 
More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake ; 

And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret. 

And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet. 

As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 

Then,  too,  toe  Tights  of  eve  were  paet,$ 

And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 
On  rocks  of  Inninmore ; 

^nt  was  the  sail,  and  strain’d  the  mast. 
And  many  a leak  was  gaping  fast, 

And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast. 

And  gave  the  conflict  o’er. 

XIX. 

Twas  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
nor  labour  dull’d  nor  terror  shook, 

„ Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke 
Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder*  d tide, 


Or  how  avoid  the  rock’s  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke? 

Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel, 

With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keel. 
At  the  last  billow’s  shuck  7 
Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell, 

'Though  here  thou  see’st  poor  Isabel 
Half  dead  with  want  and  fear; 

For  look  on  sea,  or  look  on  land, 

Or  yon  dark  sky,  on  every  hand 
Despair  and  death  are  near. 

For  her  alone  I grieve— on  me 
Danger  sits  light  by  land  and  sea, 

I follow  where  thou  wilt; 

Either  to  bide  the  tempest’s  lower, 

Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower, 

Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power, II 
With  war-cry  wake  their  wassail-hour, 
And  die  with  hand  on  hilt.** — 

XX. 

That  elder  Leader’s  calm  reply 
In  steady  voice  was  given, 

“ In  man’s  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succour  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edwanl,  trim  thou  the  shatter’d  sail, 

The  helm  be  mine,  and  down  the  gale 
Let  our  free  course  be  driven ; 

So  shall  we  ’scape  the  western  bay, 

The  hostile  fleet,  the  unet{ual  fray, 

So  safely  hold  our  vessel’s  way 
Beneath  the  Castle  wall ; 

For  if  a hope  of  safety  rest, 

’Tis  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest. 

Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distresa’d, 
Within  a chieftain’s  hall. 

If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth. 

Our  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  birth. 

By  noble  hands  to  fall.” 

XXL 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'd. 
Gave  the  reefd  sail  to  meet  the  wind. 

And  on  her  alter’d  way, 

Fierce  bounding,  forward  sprung  the  ship, 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 
To  seize  his  flying  prey. 

Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow, 

The  mimic  fires  of  Ocean  glow. 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave  ;1I 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides. 

And,  dashing  round,  the  vessel’s  sides 
With  eUnsh  lustre  lave.** 

While,  far  behind,  their  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 
A gloomy  splendour  gave, 

It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lucidtt  fiaites 
In  envious  pageantry, 

To  match  the  meteor  light  that  streaks 
Grim  Hecla’s  midnight  sky. 

XXII. 

Nor  lack’d  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  u^n  the  darken’d  deep  ;— 
Artornish,  on  her  frowning  steep 
’Twixt  cloud  and  Ocean  hung. 
Glanced  with  a thousand  lights  of  glee, 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea, 

Her  festal  radiance  flung.tt 


®8.— “ As  the  (far  nohlcs  give  the  boor, 

-!  When,  toilinx  in  bis  task  obscure. 

..  Tlieif  (rrentnoss  nnsscs  br."l 
, 81»  held  unchallonxea  wny.") 


. mirth,  sonx,  (ale,  and  lay."l 

I Then,  too,  iIk*  r.louds  were  sinking  fast.’’] 

■1J2*~** “ the  hostile  power.’*) 

i L*  .ilW*®n!onon  railed  by  sailors  Sen-fire,  is  nnoof  the 


tod  interest inx  which  is  wilnesstHl  in  the  Hflirides. 
•Ltt?  I appears  entindy  illuniiiiaUsI  around  tl»e  voe- 
a hwf  train  of  larnitont  nomscations  are  pt'ri>etually 
n^^he  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pursuing  her  wake 
we  darkness.  Those  phosphoric,  airfs-arances,  concem- 
in  ill**"  wjiic.h  nnturalisu  arc  not  agreed  in  opinion, 
'?*  called  into  action  by  the  mjad  motion  of  ilie  s|iip 
*siwstsit  •?*£*'*  *ce  proljahly  owing  to  the  water  being 
iEy^,l5|’^i>  spaw'n,  or  other  animal  subutances.  TIkiv  re- 
li^^Wppy  of  the  description  of  the  seasonkes  in  Mr.  Cole* 
bat  highly  poetical  ballad  of  Um  Ancient  Rlarinex:— 


•ftm 


" Beyond  the  shadow  of  iho  ship 
I watch'd  the  water  snakes, 

They  movcrl  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  rear'd,  the  cUish  light 
Pell  off  ill  hoary  flakes.” 

*•  [MS.— “ And.  hurtHng  round  the  vessel's  sides. 

A livid  lustre  gave.”] 
tt  [MS.-”  Livid.”] 

II  [“  The  description  of  the  vessel’s  approach  to  the  Castle 
through  the  tempestuous  and  snorkling  waters,  and  the  contrast 
of  the  gloomy  asiiect  of  the  billows  with  the  glittering  splendour 
of  Artornish, 

' Twixt  clotid  and  ocean  hung,’ 

■ending  tier  radiance  aliroad  through  the  titrrors  of  the  night,  and 
mingling  at  inten’als  the  shouts  of  her  revelry  with  the  wilder 
cadence  of  the  blast,  is  one  of  the  happiest  instances  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  foUdty  in  awful  and  magnificent  scenery.”- 
Reoiop.) 
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By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer’d, 

Who».‘  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  nalc  l>eam  that  now  appear’d, 

As  the  cold  moon  her  head  upreur’d 
Above  the  eastern  fell. 

XXIII. 

Thus  {mided,  on  their  course  they  bore, 

Until  they  near’d  the  mainland  snore, 

When  frequent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast, 

And  wind  and  wave  and  sea-bird’s  cry 
With  w’assail  sounds  in  concert  vie,* 

Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revelry, 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  clifls  on  high, 

When  Triumph.  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  tight  and  rout. 

Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm 
Dimly  arose  the  (.'n.«tie’s  form, 

And  deonen’dt  shadow  made, 

Far  lengthen’d  on  the  iimin  below. 

Where,  dancing  in  retlected  glow, 

A hundred  torches  play’d, 

Spangling  the  W'aye  with  lignts  as  vain 
As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain. 

That  dazzle  as  they  fade.t 

XXIV. 

Beneath  the  Castle’s  sheltering  Ico 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 

Hew'n  in  the  rook,  a pa.ssnge  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortrens  by  a stair, 

So  straight,  so  high,  so  steep. 

With  peasant’s  siafl’  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pas.s  have  mann’d. 

’Gainst  hundreds  arm’d  with  spear  ana  brand. 
And  plunged  them  in  tlie  deep.5 
His  bugle  tlien  the  helmsman  wound; 

Loud  answer’d  jivery  celto  round, 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay, 

The  postern’s  hinges  crash  and  groan, 

And  soon  the  warder’ .s  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slipijcry  stone, 

To  ligltt  the  upward  way. 

II Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire!”  he  said  : 

“Full  long  the  spou.sal  train  have  staid, 

.\tul  vex’d  at  thy  delay, 

Fear’d  lest,  amid  these  wildi-ring  seas, 

The  darksome  night  and  frcsliening  breeze 
Had  driven  thy  bark  astray.’ — 

XXV. 

“Warder,”  the  younger  strangt'rll  said, 

“Thine  erring  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hour;  but  nights  like  these, 

When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seas, 

Brook  not  of  glee.  We  crave  some  aid 
And  ne<*dful  shelter  for  this  maid 
Until  the  break  of  day; 

For,  to  ourselves,  tlte  deck’s  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

Thai’s  breathed  upon  by  May. 

* ‘"Hjc  wwttt.  tf»»  wave,  tb®  vist-yKl'i  cry. 

la  mefatnebob'  cooceii  vie.**! 

’ PIS.—" 

I I'*  Mr.  Seott,  wi’  «4>)f.jrved  »n  dip  newupnisir*.  wm  enmxed 
ituma:  Inti  suimner  a ajarittnw*  i xix'ditiaii}  nisi,  accArdinxIr, 
ltii<  iiiani  fftnkto#  (be  pw'^'itt  immi  ii  the  extent  and 

vurii'ty  ot  the  itii'Ce'i  wiib  >vJii<’li  it  alwuinli'.  One  of  ttw  firai 
we  mi-i’t  wifii  » tiM*  pMtae  of  U»««  distnUvK  of  tlio  Kiiifr's  littio 
l»nrk,  ami  her  diuklinir  tn  tfh-  dadler  of  ArtomiNb  Caalic.”— 
f^dinfturKh  Rtpktp  IS&t 

I The  fortrow  of  it  lietirtijr-Htt  eliief  w;ip  nlmost  always  on 
the*  sea  Mlaire.  for  flic  fitcdltyof  eoninmmrnrion  which  the  oconn 
allonliHi.  .Nothiiu;  eiiii  b«  rntire  wild  (hun  llh>  MUiutiuns  which 
iJe-y  rliwe.  niiil  the  device*  fty  which  Itv'andtitecU  endeavoured  , 
to  defi’iiil  tlvin.  Nam>w  Mails  and  iircliMl  vuiilta  were  the  usual  > 
iuihJi-  <«f  nrccss  i unit  Os'  draulirake  avts-arx  at  Punstntfna^,  1 
mat  ej.sewji«w,  to  have  funcii  fesu  tin*  nf  the  Imildinp  to  I 
tlip  to|i  of  siK’h  a atairvase ; §6  that  iiiiy  oue  advancing  with 
iioMilf  fitifpos^  ftuiiiil  aiiasi'lf  m a siaic  of  ♦•tiiosed  and  pre- 
cariouy  ckomtiim,  w jth  u gulf  i»‘lweeii  him  and  the  ^ijrcl  of  his 
attack. 

Tfwiic  6,rtrvwps  were  fuanlci!  with  euml  rnra.  Tlw  duty  of 
the  watch  devolved  chictly  uisiit  nn  oflici-r  l•ftH<sI  the  (Jorkman. 
vvIh>  had  tni*  clvirac  of  chidtr'iis-ini;  all  wIk,  rmcntiached  the  cos- 
tlo.  Tnp  very  ancient  family  of  Mac- Kiel  of  Dorra  kept  this  at- 
tcnuaiit  at  their  caxile  nl>out  a hundred  years  ajo.  Martin  ittves 


And  for  our  storm-toss’d  skiff  we  seek 
Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek, 

Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall  streak 
Again  to  hoar  away.” — 

Answered  the  Warder.  “In  what  name 
Assert  vc  hospitable  claim  7 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound  7 
Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails? 

Or  come  ye  on  ISorw'eyan  gales? 

And  seek  >'e  England’s  ferltlc  vales. 

Or  cicotland’s  mountain  ground?” 

..  XXVI. 

^Warriors — for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own, 

Hound  by  a vow — warriors  are  we ; 

In  strife  by  land,  and  storm  by  sea, 

We  Itnyc  been  knowm  to  fame ; 

And  these  brief  words  have  inijwrt  dear 
When  sounded  in  a noble  ear. 

To  harhoiir  safe,  and  friendly  cheer, 

That  gives  us  rightful  ciniin. 

Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  wek, 

And  we  in  other  n alm.s  will  speak 
Fair  of  your  courte.sy ; 

Deny— and  he  your  niggard  Hold 
Scorn’d  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 

Shunn’d  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  W'old, 

And  w anderer  on  the  lea  1” 

„ XXVII. 

Rohl  stranger,  no— ’gain.si  claim  like  thine, 
No  bolt  revolves  by  liaml  of  mine, IT 
Though  iirgi-d  in  tone  that  more  express’d 
A monarch  than  a suppliant  guest. 

Be  what  ve  will,  Artorm.sh  Hall 
On  this  gfad  eve  i.s  free  to  all. 

Though  ye  had  drawn  a hostile  sword, 

Gainst  onr  ally,  groat  England’s  Lora, 

Or  mail  upon  your  shotilders  borne, 

To  battle  with  the  f.ord  of  Lorn, 

Or,  outlaw'd,  dwell  by  greenwood  tree 
With  the  fierce  Knight  of  Eller.slie,** 

Or  aided  even  tlie  murderous  strifi% 

When  Comvn  fell  bem-ath  the  knife 
Of  that  fell  komicidc,  The  Bruce, ft 
This  night  had  been  a term  of  truce.— 

Ho,  vassals ! give  these  guests  your  care, 

And  show  the  narrow  postern  stair.” 

XXVIII. 

To  land  these  two  hold  brethren  leapt, 

(The  weary  crew  their  vesstd  kept,) 

And,  lighted  by  the  torches’  fiare, 

That  seaward  flung  their  smoky  glare, 

The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 
Half  lifeless  up  the  rock : 

On  his  strung  shoulder  loan’d  her  head, 

And  down  her  long  dark  tre.«.s<’s  shctl, 

As  the  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread, 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 

Him  follow’d  close  that  elder  Lord, 

And  in  his  hand  a sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  could  wield ; 

the  followinff  account  of  Uio  difficulty  which  attcniW  b«  pco- 
curing  entrance  there  :—* * Tlie  litlie  ihland  Kidmul  Iim  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  the  Moulh  of  thw  wle  {Burra ;)  it  i*  tlie irat 
of  Mnr.kiioil  ol'  Barra  j there  ia  n aUin*!  wall  round  it  two  alone* 
high,  reaclitm;  the  a«'a  ; and  within  tlie  wall  tliere  i*  aa  old  loww 
ami  an  hall,  with  olbiir  house*  about  it.  There  i*  a little 
nno  in  the  tower,  to  which  no  struiiyer  ho*  neem.  I *«w  “J? 
officer  called  the  ('ockmnn,  and  an  old  coek  he  i*}  when  I bw 
him  ferry  me  over  tlie  water  to  the  Miami,  he  told  mo  tw  » 
W8B  but  an  inferior  officer,  hw  bii*irie*«  l>einr  to  attciju  m the 
tower ; but  if  (*ajr*  he)  the  conatnhle,  who  then  »t*i™  o«  w 
wall,  will  (rive  you  nrecf!*.  I’ll  ferry  yon  over.  I doaired  him  » 

CHKuro  me  the  conatnhle'a  j>enniB«ion.  and  I wooM  reward  nu^ 
ut  havjni^  waited  tome  luntw  for  the  eonalnblo’*  ^ 

not  rcceivinir  any,  I wna  ohlipcil  t«i  return  without  iu;em£*"  J*.' 
moil*  fort.  Mackneil  and  hia  lady  In'in*  alMent,  wa*  tho 
of  thia  difficulty,  and  of  my  not  teeinit  tho  plare.  jwM™ 
doiiic  wei'kii  aAer,  that  tlic  eonatahle  wq*  very  aiiwehw*'*®  ^ 
aonic  deakn  I iiiiehl  have  in  vii’winc  tlie  fort,  and 
poae  it  to  ll»o  romiumt  of  a foreign  |M)wer  j of  which  I 


there  wn*  i«»  treat  eniiae  of  fear.*' 

B I iMK.— **  That  yonnper  lender  "J 

H IMS. ” 'euinat  claim  like  yoOf*. 

No  l»olt  o er  cloved  our  coatfo  doora."} 
’*  (Sir  Wilkim  Wnllure  1 
(8eonote(f>ra«oSSS.} 
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Bat  when  he  boun'd  him  to  such  task, 

Wc^  could  it  cleave  the  siroim«*:)t  casque, 

And  rend  the  surest  shield.* 

XXIX. 

The  raised  portcullis’  arch  they  pass, 

The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass, 

The  entrance  long  and  low,t 
Flank’d  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait, 

Where  bowmen  might  m ambush  wait, 

(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate,) 

To  ^all  an  entering  foe. 

But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
Was  now  defenceless  and  iinbarr’d. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-brow’d  and  vaulted  room. 

Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and  groom. 

Plied  their  loud  revelry. 

XXX. 

And  "Rest  ye  here,"  the  VVarder  bade, 

“Till  to  our  Lord  your  suit  is  said.— 

And,  comrades,  gaze  not  on  the  maid. 

And  on  these  men  who  ask  our  aid, 

As  if  ye  ne’er  hud  seen 
A damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark, 

Or  wanderers  of  a moulding  stark, t 
And  bearing  martial  mien." 

But  not  for  Eachm’s  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloof. 

But  crowded  on  to  stare. 

As  men  of  courtesy  untaught. 

Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caught. 

From  one  the  foremost  there,  $ 

His  checker’d  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud. 

To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd, 

Involved  his  sister  fair. 

His  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent. 

Made  brief  , and  stern  excuse 
“Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  pall 
That  decks  thv  Lord  in  bridal  hall, 

’Twere  noiiour’d  by  her  use." 

XXXI. 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm ; his  eye 
Had  that  compelling  dignity. 

His  mien  that  bearing  naught  and  high. 

Which  common  spirits  fear;ll 
Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more. 

Nod,  wink,  and  laughter,  all  were  o’er; 

Upon  each  other  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 

But  now  appear’d  the  Seneschal. 

Commission’d  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  Baron’s  hull. 

Where  feasted  fair  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide. 

With  Edith  there  his  lovely  bride, 

* IMS.— “ Well  could  it  cleave  llic  a>!<lcd  casque, 

And  rend  the  trusiiest  ■•liiuld."] 

♦ IMS.—**  The  entrance  vaulted  low.") 

1 IMS.— “ Or  warlike  men  of  inouldine  Blnrk."i 
I IMS.—'*  Till  tliat  hot  &lward  liercoly  caiislil 
Prom  one  tlic  bold>.-st  tlicre."| 

1 1"  Still  awars  titoir  souls  with  dial  conimiindiiiff  art 
Ttiat  dazzles,  leads,  yet  dulls  the  vulitor  Imurt. 

Whst  is  that  spell,  that  Uius  his  IiiwIcm  train 
Coafess  and  envy,  yet  onposc  in  vain ) 

What  should  it  lie.  tlmt  tlius  tlu'ir  luilh  can  hindl 
The  power  ofTliouiiht— tWi  inaeic  ufllic  Mind  I 
Link'd  with  success,  assumcil  and  kept  with  skill. 

That  moulds  another's  weaknesN  to  its  Mill  I 
Wields  witli  their  hands,  but,  still  to  iIm.'sc  unknown. 

Hakes  even  their  iiiichtiesi  deeds  apriear  Ins  own. 

Such  hatli  it  been— siiall  be— liuneath  Uio  sun 
The  many  still  must  laliour  fur  Un<  one  I 
Tis  Nature's  doom.”— Byhon'h  Corsair.] 

T IM.S.— •*  Of  mountain  chivalry.''! 

**  P The  tint  Canto  is  full  ofbuiuncss  and  description,  and  the 
Keoet  am  such  as  Mr.  Scott’s  muse  ijcnorally  excels  in.  The 
scene  between  Edith  and  her  nurse  is  spiritud,  and  contains  many 
v«y  pleasinf  lines.  Tim  deorripUoit  of  Lord  Ronald's  tieet,  nud 
<s  the  bark  endeavouring  to  muko  ber  way  a£am>it  tlie  wind, 
t*rticul*Hy  of  the  last,  is  executed  with  extraordinary  beauty 
udMelity.”— Qimr/er/y  Rcoieto.] 

C Even  in  lautbter  iInj  heart  is  sorrowful ; and  tito  cud  of 
taat  mirth  is  lieaviness,”— Proc<r6s,  xiv.  13.J 

•1  IMS. ; '*  and  irive  birtli 

To  mt.  to  wassail,  ami  to  mirth"  I 
H [MS.—'*  Would  seem  tlio  louilesl  of  Uio  bud, 

And  ipiurest  of  the  cny.”] 


And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side. 

And  many  a chief,  the  flower  ann  pride 
Of  WcHlern  land  and  soa.H 
Here  pause  wc,  getitles,  for  a space; 
And,  if  our  utle  hath  won  your  grace. 
Grant  us  brief  ])aiience,  and  again 
We  will  renew  the  minstrel  strain.** 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

Fill  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festive  board! 
Summon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  fair! 
Through  the  loud  hall  in  joyous  concert  pour’d, 
Let  mirth  and  music  Bountf  the  dirge  of  Care! 

But  ask  thou  not  if  ILippiness  be  there, 

If  the  loud  laugh  disguise  convulsive  throe. 

Or  if  the  brow  ihe  heart’s  true  livery  wear; 

Lift  not  the  festal  mask  !— enough  to  know. 

No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with  mortal  wo.tt 


With  beakers’  clang,  with  harjicrs’  lay, 

With  all  that  olden  time  deem’d  gay, 

The  Island  Chieftain  feasted  high  ; 

But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A glooinv  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flush’d,  and  faded  now. 

Emotions  such  as  draw  their  birth 
From  deeper  source  than  festal  mirth. 

By  fits  he  naused,  and  harper’s  strain 
And  jester^s  tale  went  round  in  vain. 

Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  ear 

Like  distant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear. 

Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  }oy,tt 
And  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 

And,  for  brief  syiacc,  of  all  the  crowd, 

As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud, 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay.§§ 

III. 

Yet  naught  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
Mark’d  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long; 

The  vacant  brow,  the  unli.siening  car. 

They  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near. 

And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem’d  bursts  of  bridegroom’s  ecstasy. 

Nor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd. 

Since  lofty  Lorn,  sus{)icious,  proud, IIII 
And  jealous  of  his  honour’d  line, 

And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine, VV 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  high. 

The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie,)*** 

Both  diiem’d  in  Ronald’s  mood  to  find 
A lover’s  transport- troubled  mind. 

■ (M8.— ” .Since  Loro,  Iho  proudciil  of  tho  proud.”] 

Tin  IMS.-^"  And  »incc  tho  kcon  Uo  Arzontine.”] 

Sir  thtidiiw,  or  Giles  du  Argentine,  was  one  of  the  moat  ao- 
coniplishiMl  knizlits  of  tho  (Mirioil.  Hu  Itnd  served  in  the  wars  of 
Honrr  of  Luxcnihurx  with  such  hiyh  rriisitatbn,  that  ho  was,  in 
popular  estiinntion,  the  third  worthy  of  tlio  oeo.  Those  to  whom 
fluiu!  iisstziiwl  precedence  over  him  won;,  Henry  of  Luxomlmre 
hiiiiself,  and  Ridwrl  Bruce.  Ar£entiiHj  Imd  wornid  in  Pakstiiie, 
enrountiTwl  thrice  with  the  Sarnceiis,  and  hod  slain  two  anta- 
ists  in  each  enyazt^ment nn  easy  matter,  ho  said,  for  one 
isUaii  knieht  to  sliiy  two  Paean  dojs.  His  death  correspond- 
c«l  with  his  hizh  character.  With  Aymcr  de  Voleiicc,  Bnrl  of 
Pembroke,  he  was  apiMiintrsI  to  attend  immediately  U|N)n  tlio 
persoii  of  Edward  II.  nt  BnnnorkMim.  When  the  day  was  utterly 
lost  thev  forcerl  the  kinp  from  tho  field.  Do  Areimtinc  sow  the 
kinc  safo  from  imnietliuU*  dancer,  and  thon  took  his  leave  of  him : 
" God  be  with  you.  sir,”  he  said,  "it  is  not  my  wont  to  fly.”  8o 
sayinc,  lie  turned  hu  lionio,  nusi  his  wor-ery.  phiuzoil  into  Uie 
rniiUt  of  the  eoralmtnnts,  atxl  wits  sliiin.  Bnslon,  a rhyming 
monk,  who  liad  lieen  hrouRht  hy  Edwnni  to  celebrate  his  ex|>ect- 
e«l  triumph,  and  who  was  comi>elled  by  tho  victors  to  compose  a 
|M>'m  on  his  defeat,  mciiUon.s  witli  some  feeling  tlio  death  ol  Sir 
Giles  Do  Arzcntiiiu : 

NobtlU  Argetuen,  puffil  inclyxt.  dulcU  Egldi, 

VUs  sekram  mentem  cum  te  tuccumberc  vUU. 

*'  'Hie  first  line  meiiUuiu  the  three  cliiof  requisitej  of  a true 
knizht,  noble  birth,  valour,  and  rourti'uusiHJos.  Few  Leonine 
coiipliits  cun  lie  pntduced  that  liavo  so  much  sentiment.  1 wish 
that  I couhl  have  colleetnl  more  ample  mcmoriitls  concerning  a 
cluuiictur  alto(cetlK>r  ditfereiit  from  modem  manners.  Sir  Guoa 
d'Arzeiitino  was  a liero  of  romance  in  real  bib.”  So  obsorres 
ibu  excclleot  Lord  Uuiius. 
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But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 

Pierced  deeper  through  the  inyatery, 

And  watchM,  with  agony  and  fear, 

Her  wayward  bridegroom’s  varied  cheer. 

IV. 

She  watch’d— yet  fear’d  to  meet  his  glance. 

And  he  shunn’d  hers till  when  by  chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  fotman’s  lance 
Had  mven  a milder  pang ! 

Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 

He  writhed  ; — then  sternly  mann’d  his  heart 

To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part, 

And  from  the  table  sprang. 

“ Fill  me  the  mighty  cup !”  he  said, 

“ Erst  own’d  by  royal  Somerled  :* 

Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim  , 

In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 

And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine ! 

To  you,  brave  lord,  and  brother  mine. 

Of  Lprn,  this  pledge  I drink — 

The  union  of  Our  House  with  thine, 

By  this  fair  bridal-link !” — 

V. 

“ Let  it  pass  round  !”  quoth  He  of  Lorn, 

“ And  in  good  time — that  winded  horn 
Must  of  the  Abbot  tell ; 

* A Hebridean  drinking  cup,  of  ttw  moat  ancient  and  curioua 
woricmanihip  has  been  long  preserved  in  (ho  Castle  urUunverran, 
in  8krc,  the  romantic  seat  of  Alac-Leod  of  Mac  Leod,  the  cliief 
of  that  ancient  and  powerful  clan.  The  Imm  of  Rurio  More,  pre- 
•en  ed  in  tho  same  family,  and  reconlcrl  by  Dr.  Joluison.is  not  to 
DO  compared  with  this  piece  of  antKiuitv,  which  is  one  of  tho 
(Toatest  c>jriuMities  in  Hcotland.  TIm;  fullowi.if  is  a lucttv  accu- 
rate doscri(>tion  of  its  shape  and  dimensiona,  liut  cannot,  | fear,  lie 
perfcH-tly  undoratood  witliout  a drawing. 

This  very  cunous  piece  of  antajuity  is  nine  inches  and  three 
q(uarters  in  inside  depth,  and  ten  arid  a half  in  height  on  Uh;  out- 
nde.  tlie  extn*mo  nieosuro  over  the  h(«  Ireing  four  inches  and  a 
half.  The  cup  is  divided  into  two  isirts  hya  wrought  ledge,  heau- 
tifully  omaniunted,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  l«n.‘udih. 
Beneatli  this  ledge  tlie  shnp«)  of  (lie  cup  is  roundid  off,  aiul  termi- 
nates in  a flat  circle,  like  that  of  a leu-cup  ; four  slnirt  feet  sup- 
port the  whole.  Above  tlio  prelecting  ledge  tlie  shaiie  of  the  cup 
IS  nearly  s<]unra.  nniiecting  oiitwnnl  at  the  brim.  Tlie  cup  is 
made  of  wood, (oak  to  all  ni>|ieamnce,)  Itut  most  curiously  wrought 
and  emboMcd  with  silver  work,  which  pnuect.s  from  the  vuosel. 
There  are  a number  of  regular  iirujecting  sockets,  which  appear 
to  have  lioen  set  with  stones ; two  or  three  of  them  still  hold 
pieces  of  coral,  tlie  rest  are  empty.  At  tlie  four  cumers  of  tlu? 
projecting  lidgo,  or  ainiice.  aro  Uuir  sockets,  much  Inryer,  nne 
D^ly  for  pebbles  or  precious  stones.  The  workiiinnship  of  the 
silver  is  extremely  eleraiit,  and  apiiears  to  have  lieen  highly  gilekd. 
The  ledge,  brim,  and  legs  of  tlio  cup  arc  of  silver  The  iamUy 
tradition  bears  that  it  was  the  property  of  Ned  Ghlune-dhu,  or 
Black-knoe.  But  who  this  Neil  wns,  no  one  pretends  to  say. 
Around  the  eilgo  of  the  cup  is  a legend.  jierfeCIly  legible,  in  tho 
Saxon  black-letter,  which  seems  to  run  thus  : 

©Ifo : Jlobfs : iHfcb : II  fflaii : |)ncfpfs ; Be : II 
5B)r:  fHcinae  : 23fcb;  H 3Lfn|)fn:  iHflcuncfl;  H 
Bt:  Bo:  £|)u:  Ba:  II  CIca:  SlHira  Spa:ll 

.^cclt : 0no:  Bf:  {y:  D3o  €>nflf:  0fmf:  II 

The  irucriptinn  may  run  thus  at  length  ; Ufa  JofianU  Mich 
Ma^i  PrlHcipIt  dr.  Hr  Manor  VIch  IJahIn  Magtyneil  et  xpe- 
rat  Domino  Ifwjm  dari  elrmrntlam  illorum  opera  Fecit  Anno 
Domini  993  Oniil  OimL  Which  may  run  in  English  : Ufo,  the 
son  of  John,  the  son  of  Magnus,  Prince  of  .Man,  the  grandson  of 
L^ia  Macmneil,  trusts  in  tlm  I.sir(l  Jesus  that  (Itoir  works  (<.  e. 
his  own  and  those  of  his  ancestors)  will  obtain  mercy.  Oncil 
Oimi  made  thh  in  the  year  of  Gral  time  liundrerl  and  ninety-three. 

But  th  is  version  does  not  include  the  (Mizxling  leiUTi  Hit  hefiro 
tho  word  Manae.  Within  the  mouth  of  tlio  cup  tho  letters  5 l)S. 
(Josus)  arc  repeated  four  times.  Prom  this  and  other  circuin- 
BtanoGS  it  woulil  seem  to  Imvo  lioen  a cimlico.  This  circumstance 
may  (lerlmps  account  for  tho  use  of  tlio  two  Arabic  uumeraJs  93. 
These  flfuros  were  introduced  by  Pope  Sylvester.  A.  D.  991.  and 
might  lie  used  in  a vessel  formed  for  church  semcc  so  early  as 
M3.  The  workmanship  of  the  wIkiIo  cup  is  extremely  elegant, 
and  rmemhios,  I am  told,  aiilaiues  of  tho  some  nature  proservod 
in  Ireland. 

Tho  cups,  thus  elegantly  formed,  anil  highly  valued,  were  liy  no 
moans  utensils  of  mere  sImiw.  Martin  gives  tlie  following  account 
of  the  firstivals  of  his  time,  and  I have  lieanl  siniiliir  iiiflanccs  of 
brutality  in  the  Ixiwlands  at  no  very  distant  jienod. 

" Thi-  manner  ofdnnking  usml  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Isins  is 
called  in  (heir  language  Hlrcah,  i e.  a Hound  : for  (lie  comiMUiy' 
■at  in  a circio,  the  ciip  hean'r  flll'd  the  drink  round  to  them,  and 
all  was  drank  out.  whatever  the  liipior  was,  whether  slroiig  or 
weak  ;_tbe>-  continued  drinking  snnietiinos  twenty  four,  some- 
^nes  forty-eight  hours  : It  »-as  feckoneil  a pii-co  of  manhooil  to 
drink  until  (hir>y  lM>came  drunk,  and  llM>ni  were  two  men  with  a 
barrow  attending  iHinctiinlly  on  such  occasions.  They  stood  at 
fro  door  until  some  ln-rainn  drank,  nnd  they  cnrri’tl  them  upon 
the  barrow  to  lied,  nnd  returned  again  to  thoir  post  as  long  ns  any 
GunUnued  fresh,  and  so  carried  olT  the  whole  company,  one  by  ono. 


The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last.’ 

Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast. 

And  on  the  floor  at  rnndoni  cast, 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 

But  when  the  waraer  in  his  car 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 
Returns  hke  sun  of  May, 

When  through  a thundercloud  it  beams!— 
Lord  of  two  Hundred  isles,  he  seems 
As  glad  of  brief  delay, 

As  some  poor  criminal  miuht  feel, 

When  from  the  gibbet  or  Uie  wb^ 

Respited  for  a day. 

VI. 

“ Brother  of  Lorn,”  with  hurried  voice 
He  said,  “ And  you,  fair  lords,  rejoice  ! 

Here,  to  augment  our  glee. 

Come  wandering  knights  from  travels  far. 

Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war 
And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 

Ho  I give  them  at  your  board  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace, t 
And  bid  them  welcome  free !” 

With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann’d 
Of  these  strange  guests  ;t  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due  ;§ 

os  they  tiecomc  drank.  Several  of  my  nniiuunUDCc  have  ben 
witnesm.n  to  tliin  rustum  of  drinking,  but  it  m now  aholtshMl" 
Thin  savage  custom  was  nut  entirely  dune  away  wilhiD  ths  lost 
generation.  I have  heani  of  a gentleman  wlm  happened  to  bt  a 
water-dnnknr,  and  wn*  |M>mii(ted  to  ahetain  from  the  strong  p^- 
tHMis  of  thi<  company.  Tlie  lieareni  earned  away  one  msa  slur 
another,  till  no  one  was  lei)  but  this  8ool(isli  Mirnp.  Tbsy  Um 
came  to  ilu  him  the  same  good  oflice,  whirh,  however,  be  dedsM 
as  unnecessary,  and  imitMised  to  walk  to  bis  beilroam.  Itvtti 
permission  he  could  not  olitain  Never  such  a thing  had  kappar 
od,  tlicy  said,  in  the  castle  I that  it  was  impiMsibie  but  be  bM 
require  their  assistance,  at  any  rale  lie  must  submit  to.nKWiwili 
and  cnrrieil  him  ofl'in  tlie  harrow  aceuirlingly.  A classical  peow 
wa<  sometimes  imiiosed  oo  Uiose  who  baulked  the  rules  of  goes 
fellowship  hy  ovaiung  tlieu  share  of  the  banquet  The  «at  sa- 
tlior  continues 

“ Among  jiersons  of  distinction  it  was  reckoned  an  alfroal  pa 
uiKiii  any  roiiifiaiiy  lo  hronrii  n pieco  of  wine,  ole.  or  aqatutn. 
and  not  to  s«-e  it  iiil  drunk  out  at  one  meeting.  Ifony  manens^ 
to  CO  out  from  tlie  coiii|>any,  tlsMigli  liut  fora  few  rainale^bsa 
obliged  iiiain  his  return,  and  liefore  he  take  his  seat,  to  waseia 
apology  for  lus  ahwMice  in  rhyme;  wliich  if  ho  cannol  I***®' 
he  IS  liable  lo  such  a share  of  the  n.-ckoning  as  the  cnoipaw 
lit  to  imiiTMe  ; which  custom  rditains  in  many  places  still,  sad  ii 
called  liiiinchiz  HanI,  which,  in  tJicir  language,  signines  the  poets 
congratiilaliiitf  tla*  company.”  ^ 

Few  cups  wore  better,  at  least  more  actively,  emptoyed  ■ tW 
rude  iMcpiiality  of  the  penn*l,  tlian  Uiose  of  l)unv*«n^OM  ■ 
which  we  luive  just  desmbeil.  Tliea*  is  in  the  * 

song  intimating  Um*  overflowing  gratitude  of  t hard  of 
nald,  after  iIh*  exulM-ranre  ol  a Hebridcsin  fi*«lival  at  Ihepy 
arrhnl  fortress  of  .Mar.-Li’od.  Tlie  Iranslatkio  being  oeviaauy 
very  literal,  has  greatly  llaltimed.  as  I am  infiirrood,  Ihesa^ 
siastic  gratitude  of  the  ancient  hard  ; ani^it  must  be  oisi»«o“*t 
Um?  works  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  to.  say  nothinc  of  Mac- » wn® 
miclit  have  suflen'tl  hy  their  traiuftisiun  through  such  a wa®® 

It  is  i>reliy  plain,  tluit  w-hen  Uw  tribute  of  paetieal  piaist  wasie 
stowid,  tlic  bora  of  Rone  More  iuul  not  lareo  iiisclivu.  , 

r non  Sir  Rodr.ric  Mor  Madeod,  bv  Siail  Mor  Mae  I urrsoi. 

*'  file  six  nights  I ivinnined  in  llw  Dunvegan,  it  was  iM  a 
of  luMpitnIity  I met  with  there,  lail  a plentiful  feast  in  Uiy»» 
Iiall  aimine  thy  numenms  liost  of  heroes.  . ■_ 

■‘The  fnniily  placed  all  around  under  tho  pntrcl^ali^ 
invat  chief,  rniserl  by  his  prnaiierity  and  respect  far  nw 
feat*,  now  enjoying  tho  company  of  his  (nends  at  w »aas^ 
Amidst  tlie  sound  of  liarps,  overfhiwing  cup«.  and  happyj®* 
uniiccusiiimcd  to  guile,  or  feud,  partaking  of  the  ronerous  nieoy 
a flaming  tire.  . 

" .Migliiy  Chief,  lilieral  to  all  in  your  princely  toans^ 
with  your  numerous  warlike  host,  whose  generoit*. 
overciinie tho  hanlest  lierocs, yet  we contlnucxl  to eiwytliSB® 
so  happy  our  host,  so  generous  our  fare.”— TVttas<«t» 

Intoxh.  ^ 

It  would  be  unpardonable  in  a morlern  bard,  who 
cod  the  iMMoitaiity  of  Diinv^n  Castle  in  the  ptoseotJWv 
omit  paying  liis  owo  tnliuto  of  gratitude  for  a recegioom^ 
front  indeed,  Isil  not  h*ss  kindly  sincere,  than  Sir  Hodsrys  - , 

liinMcIf  could  liavo  uflbnied.  But  Johnson  has  already  oe*”r* 
a similar  scene  in  (lie  same  ancient  pairiarchal  jesklrtice  oi 
lyords  of  Mac-lAxid " Wliatevur  is  imaged  L Mi 

if  giants,  dragons,  and  enchantment  bo  exoeplod.  woom™  ^ 
by  him,  wlw,  wandering  in  the  mountaiiH  Eimmr 

upon  the  sea  wiUKiut  a pilot,  should  bo  carried,  amsyf  ^ 
nnd  uncerininty.  to  tho  bosislahty  and  oleganoa  of  c" 
Dunvegan." 

» I .M.*t " As  may  Uicir  presence  fittest  gtaos-  J 
1 [.MS.— " With  solemn  iMioe.  and  silver  rod. 

Tlie  Seneschal  llic  entrance  show'd 

To  thosvi  strange  guests. "I  ,1- -.dtra 

( The  Sewer,  to  whom,  railier  than  the  odl- 

of  arranging  tlie  gucats  of  an  island  chief  appertanwjf^, 
cor  of  importance  in  the  family  of  a Hebridean  c«ei.” 
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For  though  the  costly  furs 
Hut  erst  had  deck’d  their  caps  were  tom, 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over- worn, 

And  suird  their  gilded  spurs, 

Yet  such  a high  commanding  grace 
Was  m their  mien  and  in  their  face, 

As  suited  beat  the  princely  dais,* 

And  royal  canopy : 

And  there  he  marshall'd  them  their  place, 
First  of  that  company. 


VII. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside, 

And  angry  looks  the  error  chide,t 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknown, 
A place  so  near  tlieir  prince’s  throne  j 
But  Owen  Erraught  said, 

“ For  forty  years  a seneschal, 

To  marshal  guests  in  bower  and  hall 
Has  been  my  honour’d  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known. 

By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tune, 

Not  by  furr d robe  or  broider’d  zone ; 

And  ’gainst  an  oaken  bough 
I'll  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state, 

That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 
In  higher  place  than  now.”— t 


VIII. 

“I,  too,”  the  aged  Ferrand  said, 

“Am  Quaiided  oy  minstrel  tradef 
Of  rank  ana  place  to  tell ; — 

Marit’d  ye  the  younger  stranger’s  eye, 

My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how  high, 
How  fierce  its  flashes  fell, 

Glancing  among  the  noble  routll 
As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out, 

Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look  1 
And  yet  it  moves  me  more, 

That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 
Scann’d  the  gay  presence  o’er, 

Like  being  of  superior  kind, 

1q  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  of  indifierent  w'clglit 
The  lady  too— though  closely  tied 


The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye, 

Her  motions’  ^ce  it  could  not  hide, 

Nor  couldlT  her  form’s  fair  symmetry.” 

IX. 

Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Lower’d  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  pride, 

The  stranger  ^eats  he  sternly  eyed, 

And  whisj^r’d  closely  what  the  ear 
Of  Argentine  alone  might  heart 
Then  question’d,  high  and  nrief, 
in  their  voyag&  aught  they  knew 
Of  the  rebellious  Scotiish  crew. 

Who  to  Rath- Erin’ 8 shelter  drew, 

With  Garrick’s  outlaw’d  Chief*?** 

And  if  their  winter’s  ejcileo’er, 

They  harbour’d  still  by  Ulster’s  shore, 

Or  launch’d  thdr  galleys  on  the  main, 

To  vex  their  native  land  again  7 

X. 

That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high. 

At  onw  confronts  the  Chieftain’s  eyett 
With  look  of  equal  scorn  ; — 

“ Of  rebels  have  we  naught  to  show ; 

But  if  of  Royal  Bruce  tfiou’dat  know, 

I warn  tliee  he  has  sworn, tt 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  go, 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  shall  blow, 
Despite  each  mean  or  mighty  foe. 

From  England’s  every  bill  and  bow. 

To  AUaster  of  Lorn.” 

Kindled  the  mountain  Chieftain’s  ire. 

But  Ronald  quench’d  the  rising  fire; 

” Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 
To  chase  the  night  with  Ferrand’s  rhyme, 
Than  wake,  miust  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars.”— 55 
” Content,”  said  Lorn ; and  spoke  apart 
With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art, 

Then  whisper’d  Argentine,— 

” The  lay  I named  will  carry  smart 
To  these  bold  strangers’  haughty  heart, 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine.” 

He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all, 

Until  the  Minstrel  waked  the  hall.llll 


boalj  hsd  eoininonly  two  ttewarrb,  which,  io  their  lanirutfo, 
wecBCvIksd  Mahsehiu  Tach:  the  tirst  of  these  een-vd  always  at 
heme,  and  waa  oUiacd  to  be  versed  in  tl><‘  pudiurco  of  all  the  tribes 
in  the  UInt.  and  in  U>c  hiKblandi  of  Scotland  ; for  it  was  his  firu- 
tnace  to  aMMpi  erevy  man  at  table  his  snat  acconling  to  hi*  ouali- 
fr ; aod  ti'is  was  done  without  one  word  speakina,  only  by  draw- 
inf  a score  with  • white  rod,  which  tliis  AIuruMdtal  had  in  his 
haiuL  beCiNe  tha  person  who  was  bid  by  liitn  to  sit  down : and 
thu  was  TMceMary  to  prevent  disorder  and  contention ; and 
ihouirh  the  Marischal  mixlit  sometimes  lie  mistaken,  the  master 
of  the  family  incurred  no  censure  by  such  an  escape ; but  this 
cutium  has  been  laid  aside  of  late.  They  had  also  cup-bearara, 
who  a-wars  hlled  and  carried  the  cup  ruutid  the  company,  and  tw 
hmueif  always  drank  off  tho  tirst  Jraualit.  They  hud  likewise 
P-jr-e-masters.  who  kept  tlieir  money.  Both  these  officers  liad  an 
br  i*  hturv  ri(ht  to  their  office  in  wntinf,  and  each  of  them  had  a 
lima  aad  land  for  liia  service;  tome  of  tliose  rialila  I bavo  seen 
tmly  wiittem  on  food  parchment."— Maktin’8  Wcftem  Mes. 

* Pais— the  creat  holi-table— elevated  a step  or  two  above  the 
reit  of  the  room. 

* [Uci.— " Aside  then  lords  and  ladies  spake, 

And  ushers  censuriNj  the  mistake.") 

1 r*  The  first  entry  of  the  illustrious  stran«reni  into  the  castle 
oTths  OIttc  clucf,  is  111  ilie  accuslomml  and  peculiar  style  of  the 
foa  of  chivalry, J bffiiev.  1 

5 IMS.—*'  ’ I,  too,’  old  Ferrand  sakl,  and  laurb'd, 

■ Am  (lualitieil  by  mioslnil  croft.’  "j 

» IMS. ■■  the  festal  roul,’’J 

T IMS.-"  Nor  hde."  &c-J 

*•  It  must  be  n<memlierrd  by  all  who  liavo  read  the  Scotiish 
bPm.  that  after  lie  had  slain  Comyn  at  Dumfries,  and  asserted 
)c4  li^  to  the  f>cottish  crown.  Robert  Bruce  was  reduced  to  tho 
pvatcsl  extremity  by  the  Envlisb  and  their  adherents.  He  was 
nosn^  at  6^'ofi«  by  the  generul  consent  of  Uie  Scottish  baruna, 
Mt  h«  autborttr  ctidumr  but  a short  time.  Accordins  to  tho  i 
^rsse  »aid  to  havu  been  used  by  his  wife,  he  was  for  trait  yenr  I 
' a summer  kine.  Init  not  a winter  one. " On  Uio  asth  M arch,  1306, 
he  wu  crowiwm  kinv  at  8cnm;.  Uttuii  the  19th  June,  in  the  same  j 
year,  be  was  Uilollr  defeated  at  IVIuUiven.  near  Pcrtli ; and  his  ' 
siou  important  sahereots,  with  few  excoptions,  were  eitlier  ex* 
seated  or  compel  I (\J  to  embrace  the  En|lish  interest,  lor  safety 
of  their  lives  aod  furtiines.  After  this  disaster  Ids  Ufa  was  that 
of  as  outlaw,  rather  than  a candidate  fur  monarchy.  He  sepa- 
nlcd  IwMelf  from  the  females  of  his  retinue,  whom  he  sent  for 
n^y  to  the  Cost  la  of  Kikburomie,  in  Alterdeensl^ire.  where  they 
•flerward  became  captives  to  EofiUnd.  Fium  Aberdeenshire, 
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Brtire  retreated  to  ilic  mountninoiM  part#  of  Bmadolbane,  ami 
apjiruarhctl  ilic  iHirdcis  of  Ar^rylvahirs,  Thom,  os  mctitiunci)  m 
nor.;  to  stuijira  viii.  p.  6T9,  and  morol'nlly  in  iioio'*  p.  5sfi,  lie  was  di- 
feared  by  fhi'  I.«nl  of  burn, vvlio  had  iiMunutl  arinn  aeuiiist  him  m 
evciijrc  uf  UiiMbnitli  ofldvrelutivo.  John  lhi>  Kodthiinyii.  Escaisnl 
frum  this  jM‘ril,  ftriK'e.wUh  his  few  aCteitilniits,  sulMistcd  by  Ininting 
and  twIiiiiK.  luiul  ibu  w\‘aiher  cumiK-llwl  tlwiu  to  seek  luMU-r  lus- 
tenaiu'.c  Hudslu^tvr  than  the  Huhlaiid  iiumntninsatforthirl.  Viih 
pent  difficulty  t’ney  cms.'ied,  frum  Kowunlunnini  tmibnbly,  to  tlm 
wepterii  liaaks  «>f  lAicblinnond,  partly  m a intiemble  boat,  ami 
partly  by  awiinmniK.  Tim  valiant  ami  iujal  Earl  of  Lennox,  to 
whose  imifork‘4  they  bad  now  fuUnd  tiu'ir  way,  WL'Icumtvl  ilwnj 
with  tears,  but  wu.-i  iniHbIc  to  nssbi  them  to  make  an  elfeciuai 
head.  Thn  Lord  ofllic  thmi  in  piwsiiision  of  great  jiarl  of 
Caiityn*,  ri:ci*ivisl  tlte  fneitive  inonnrv.li  niid  future  restorer  of  hia 
couiitry'H  indepemleiire,  in  bin  Castle  of  Duminverty,  in  that  dis- 
trict. But  treason,  says  EiarlMMir,  was  so  Rctiernl,  tliat  tlie  Knur 
dufNt  nut  abide  tlmre.  AccunlinEly,  with  llic  remnant  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Hmce  einlmrkwl  fur  KaUi-Krrn,  or  Rochrinc,  the  Kecma 
of  Ptolemy,  a sranll  island,  lyirm  nlinost  ojijHisite  to  the  shores  of 
Ballycniitte,  ou  the  coast  of  Ireland.  The  islanders  at  firvi  ftt  d 
from  their  new  ami  anm-d  (meats,  but  uiioa  sumo  explanatiim 
submitted  llteuiselves  to  Rrucc'a  suvtreranty.  He  resided  amune 
tlieiu  until  ilu<  upproncli  of  sirrina,  (l3M,  I witen  he  ayain  rvtumiul 
toHcoIiaud  wifli  the  ilesimrnttr  reyoluiiun  to  rt-coniiuer  his  king- 
dom, or  prrrsh  m the  ntfemiif.  Thi'  iiroKiwi*  Qfhis  kucciWS,  fniin 
its  erimini'iiccinr  nt  to  its  coni (ilct ion,  forma  tho  hrtKhtvsl  period  in 
Scottish  liUlury. 

tt  IMS.—*'  Tlial  yoonircratraDfer,  nau^it  out-dared, 

Wns  prom|>t  Ute  haughty  cbiof  to  beard.  "J 

11  f>18.— *'  Men  any  that  ho  was  awoni.’’l 

15  |*‘Tbo  dcacriiition  of  Um  bridal  feaat.  in  the  second  canto, 
has  several  animatud  lines ; but  the  real  power  aod  poetry  of  the 
author  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  called  out  until  Ute  occsskm  of 
Uhi  Huihlitml  quarrel  which  follows  the  roast’*—M»af/i^Raofein, 
Mnrrh,  IslS  1 

w I"  In  a very  difforont  atjrln  of  excellence  (fVom  that  of  the  first 
three  stanzas)  is  tJw  triumplvint  and  intulliitf  sons  of  the  bard 
of  liom.  comniomoratins  the-  pretended  victory  of  Eis  chief  over 
Robert  Bruce,  in  one  or  their  rencontres.  Bruce,  in  truth,  had 
been  tel  on  by  some  of  that  clan,  and  bad  extricated  himself  from 
a fearful  ovorroatch  hr  ituwndotis  exertioos.  In  the  stnurffe, 
however,  the  broach  which  lastened  his  royal  mantle  had 
tom  ofToy  tho  assailants  ■,  and  it  is  on  tlie  subject  of  this  trophy 
that  the  Celtic  poet  pours  forth  this  wild,  rapid,  and  spiniet. 
strain.’*— Jityvny.l 
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XI. 

THE  BROACH  OK  LORN.* 

“Whence  the  broach  ofhuming  gold, 

That  clasps  the  Chieftain’s  nianile-fuld, 

Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  device. 

Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price,t 
On  the  varied  tartans  l»caining, 

As,  through  night's  pale  rainbow  gleaming, 
Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar. 

Fitful  shines  the  northern  starl 

“ Gem  ! ne’er  wrought  on  highland  mountain, 
Did  the  fairy  of  the  fountain. 

Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave, 

Frame  thee  in  some  coral  cave  7 
Did  in  Iceland’s  darksome  mine 
Dwarfs  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine! 

Or,  mortal-moulded,  coinast  thou  here. 

From  England’s  love,  or  France’s  fear  7 

XII. 

BONO  CONTINTED. 

“ No ! — thy  splendours  nothing  tell 
Foreign  art  or  faery  spell. 

* It  ha«  boon  Rcnonilly  montionnd  in  tlto  prceoilinc  nolOR.  timt 
Riilx'rt  Rnico,  after  liin  ucii-ut  at  .Metlivcn,  tioinif  Itard  pn^««?d  l»ir 
the  Entrlinh.  endonrnuird.  witli  the  diapinted  n mnnnt  ol'  hi.<  lul- 
luwert,  tu  eacaixi  truni  Breni1nll>anp  and  t)io  imtunlalns  of 
■hire  inin  the  Anryli^hire  Hiyhlanda.  Uul  bo  wu  cncotintcnHl 
himI  rcpiilacd,  after  a wry  levere  oiinairr-nient,  Ity  i)h.‘  Lord  of  Lorn. 
Ururo't  {wraonal  itrensth  ami  coumae  were  nc*er  dUplayiMl  (o 
rroater  advantafo  than  in  llii*  conHicL  Thoro  in  a tradition  in 
the  family  of  Uu?  .Mac  Douiral*  of  Lorn,  timt  tiieir  chieftain  en- 
gajrcd  in  poraonal  battle  with  Bnice  btmiielf,  while  tho  latter  wa* 
employon  in  protertinx  the  retrea'  ufhu  men;  that  Mac-Oouxal 
wat  (truck  down  by  tiic  kinx,  wInMo  (trensib  of  body  woa  eimal 
to  hi«  vigour  of  mind,  and  wiMild  have  been  (lain  on  the  (pot,  bad 
not  two  of  Lom'fc  va«aaU.  a fallior  ami  (on,  whom  tradition  terma 
ArKeoeb,  rcacued  him.  by  (virjiix  llio  mantle  of  tlic  monarch, 
omi  dracainx  him  from  above  Iim  adveraary.  Bruce  rid  himsolf 
of  Uieao  looa  by  two  bloua  of  hi(  riHloubtiHl  battle  axe,  but  wa( 
(o  clofcly  pn.Kni-d  by  tho  other  followem  of  Lorn.  Ilml  he  was 
forced  to  nliundon  the  mantle,  and  broach  which  fa.stcnrd  it, 
cla(|ipd  in  ihi'dyiiur  xraspoftlM<  .Mac-Keochs.  A studded  broach, 
anid  to  liavn  been  iliut  wliirli  Kmx  Hobert  lost  upon  this  im  c.v 
(inn,  wa(  lonx  preserved  in  tile  family  of  Mac  Doucal,  and  whs 
IuhI  in  a Hre  winch  cunsuined  llH’ir  temporary  residence. 

The  metrical  history  of  BarUiur  throws  an  nir  of  credibility 
upon  tlio  Iradilioii.  altlinuch  it  does  nut  entirely  coincide  eillier 
in  tho  names  or  number  of  ilie  vassals  by  whom  Bruce  was  as- 
sailed. and  makes  no  mention  of  the  |>erional  danxer  of  I.orn,  nr 
of  llie  kiss  of  Bruce's  mantle.  The  last  circuiustance,  indcM, 
mixht  bo  warrantnhly  nmitte<l. 

Accordinx  to  Barimur,  Hie  Kinx,  with  his  handful  of  followen, 
not  amounUnr  proliubly  to  three  humlred  men.  encountemi  Lorn 
with  about  a thousand  Arxyb'slureineii,  in  Ulen-Doucliart,  at  the 
head  of  Rreadnlbane,  near  Toyndrum.  The  place  of  action  is 
Btill  called  Dairy,  or  >he  Kinx's  Field.  Thi’  held  of  liattle  was 
unfayourable  to  Bruce's  adherents,  who  were  chiefly  men  nt  arms. 
Many  of  tlie  homes  were  slain  by  ilie  long  pole-axe.s,  of  which 
the  Arxyleshire  Hcotiish  liad  learned  the  use  from  the  N'orwen- 
ans  At  l«ii|th  Bruce  coniiiianded  a retreat  up  a narrow  and  dif- 
flcultpass,  he  himselfhrinxinx  up  tho  rear,  and  repeati*dly  turn- 
inx  and  dnvinx  l>ark  the  more  yentumus  aiwiiilants.  Lorn,  oh- 
Borvinx  the  skill  and  valour  used  by  his  enemy  in  protecting  the 
retreat  of  his  followers,  " Melhinka,  Murthukson,"  said  lie,  ad- 
dressing one  of  his  followers,  " he  rosembles  Uol  Mak  mom,  pro- 
tecting his  follower*  from  Fiiigal"— " A most  unworthy  compari- 
son," otwerres  the  Arrhdcaesin  of  Alierdeen,  unsuspirioiu  of  the 
future  fame  of  thMC  names ; " he  mixht  with  more  (impnety  have 
compared  llie  King  to  8ir  Gniidefer  dc  Lavra,  protecting  the  fora- 
gers of  Gadyrs  against  the  attacks  of  Alexander."*  Two  bro- 
thers, the  strongest  among  Ismi's  followers,  w hose  names  Bar- 
bour calls  Mack}'n-Dmsser.  (inlcmreted  Durword,  or  Porterson.) 
resolved  to  rwl  their  chief  of  this  hirmidalile  foe.  A tliinl  (leraon 
(perhaps  the  Mac  Ki-och  of  tlie  family  tradition)  associated  him- 
self with  tiiem  fortliis  lairpose.  They  watched  their  opportunity 
until  Bmce's  party  had  entered  a |iass  between  a lake  (Loch 
Dochart  ptxihnhiyi  and  a precipice,  where  the  King,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  party,  had  scarce  room  to  manage  his  steed.  Here  tiis 
three  foes  sprung  upon  him  at  once.  One  seized  his  briiile.  lait 
received  a wound  which  hewed  ufT  his  arm ; a secunil  grasiied 
Bruce  by  tlie  stirrup  and  leg.  and  eiideavoiiretl  to  disninnnt  him. 
but  tho  King,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  threw  him  duwTi,  still 
holding  by  the  stirrup.  The  third,  taking  advantage  of  an  uceli- 
vity,  iprung  up  behind  him  upon  his  tMKse.  Bruce,  however, 
whoise  personal  strength  is  uniformly  mentioned  osexeeedinr  that 
of  most  men,  extricated  himself  from  his  grnsp.  threw  him  to  the 

nnd,  and  cleft  his  skull  with  hts  sword.  Rr  siniilnr  exertion 
row  Hie  stirrup  from  his  grasp  wliom  lie  had  overthrown,  and 
killed  him  also  with  hu  sword  ns  he  lay  among  the  horse's  fi  et. 
The  atory  seema  rumanHc,  but  thia  wo.s  the  age  of  romantic  ox- 

• “This  it  S sny  enrtoiis  psang*.  an)  ha<  twen  oP(>n  qaotn)  In  Ihs  Oaio- 
nle  ooMrosenr.  That  It  ivfcn  to  anciml  t^Uia  traililioa,  UirrF  c.ui  bs  no 
doubt.  Bial  as  lliilc  that  it  r<t(m  lo  no  iiKklrnl  In  i)is  |>v>#uM  piiMuhnt  by  Mr. 

Maepnerson  at  fram  the  Gaelic.  Tlie  lirrn  o(  roiiianoe,  whom  lUrboor  iliinkt 
a mure  proper  prototype  for  Uie  Drucc,  occuri  in  the  romance  oC  .tlexaiiiler, 
01  whieii  tberr  Is  a nnKpie  transistion  iiit»  ScotitWi  verse,  in  the  lilcary  of  Iba 

Honounbie  Mr.  Maule  of  PBiimars.'t— Bee  H'e6«r's  Rofnancu,  vuL  L Ap- 

psodla  lo  lotroduciioo,  p.  luiii. 


Moulded  thou  for  monarch's  use, 
liy  the  overweening  Bruce, 

^^  hen  (he  royal  rohe  he  tied 
O'er  a heart  of  wrath  and  pride; 

Thence  in  triumph  wert  ihou  tom, 

By  the  victor  band  of  Lorn  ! 

“ When  the  gem  was  won  and  lost, 

Widely  M as  the  war-cry  toss’d! 

Rung  aloud  KendouriBh  fell. 

Answer’d  Douchart’s  poundine  dell, 

Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teyndruin, 

When  the  honiiciilc,  o’ercome. 

Hardly  'sraned  with  scathe  and  scorn. 

Left  the  pledge  with  conquering  Lorn ! 

XIII. 

BONG  CONCLUDED. 

“ Vain  M'as  then  the  Douglas  brand, t 
Vain  the  CnDipbeU’s  vaunted  hand. 

Vain  Kirkpatrick’s  bloody  dirk. 

Making  sure  of  murder’s  work  ;§ 

plnit ; and  it  mils  tho  ri'mcmhcrod  that  Brace  was  amerf  rti»f- 
I pie.  and  llie  assailants  were  half  clad  mountaineers.  BsiUsii 
1 adds  lilt*  following  rirciinistnnce.  highly  characloristicoftheKit- 
tinients  of  cliivair)'.  Mne-.Naughton,  a Baron  of  ("owal.  puakvl 
out  lo  llu?  lAird  ol’  I/tirn  llie  tlceiU  of  valour  whsch  Brae*  ptt 
formed  in  this  memorabln  lelreal.  w ith  Hic  htgixot  espresssmss 
admiruliun.  "It  sw-ms  tugivu  tiieo  pleasure," aaid  Lon. “Hat 
he  makes  such  havoc  among  our  friends."—"  Not  si^  by  lar 
faith,"  replicii  Mae-Naugliton ; "but  hr  he  friend  or  f*e  *so 
ocliiuvc*  high  dci-ils  of  chivalry,  men  ahould  bear  faiihfal  witoM 
to  ills  valour ; and  never  have  I heard  of  one,  who.  by  hiskasMy 
feats,  liHs  exlnriitr'd  tunuulf  from  such  dmigert  as  have  ibisdir 
surrounded  Bruco." 

♦ Great  art  and  exp*-nse  wa*  bestowed  upon  the 
broach,  which  secured  th«  plaid,  when  the  wearer  was  • 
of  imiMirtance.  Martin  mentions  having  seen  a silver  Lroacasf 
a hundred  marks  value.  " It  was  hruaii  as  any  orrlinorr  (»*•>« 
rdatc,  the  wisile  curiously  engraved  with  various  aninials.  kt 
1'here  was  a lesser  iHicklo,  w hich  was  wore  in  the  middle  ofib* 
larger,  and  above  two  oiinres  weight ; it  hud  in  the  cenir*  a isrer 
piece  of  cr)-*tal,  or  some  finer  stone,  aral  this  wm  set 
with  seveial  tiner  stones  of  a lesser  size."— H’csfem  /«**w 
Pennant  has  given  an  engraving  of  such  a broach  as  Msrtin  «e 
HCriU-a.  ami  the  wurkmaiuiliip  of  which  is  very  elegant.  It » 
to  linvo  iK'lonxcd  to  the  family  of  Lochlniy.— tiee  PEJOts-vrs 
Tour,  vol.  lit.  p M.  . . ..  .L. 

! TIk'  ralluiit  eiir  Jnme«.  ealler!  tho  Good  lAsrd  Dougi^t* 
most  f.iiihfnl  and  vnimnt  of  Bruce's  adhemitS|  was  '*|^*'“**!*, 
tin-  bniile  of  Dairy  Hir  Nigel,  or  N'lel  CatniiU-ll,  was  also  w IsM 
uiifortuniite  skirmish.  Me  mnm»^l  Marpirte.  sislor  to 
Bruce,  mid  was  among  his  most  faithful  lollowers.  In  a aiiat- 
si’npt  nccniinl  of  Hie  house  of  Argylo.  su|ifilird,  it 
nialeniils  for  ArchlusliopSpotliswoodc’s  Mistory  of  the  Ctn^" 
Hrotland,  I find  tlie  following  nossngv  concwmiiig  Bir  Ni-’ICw^ 
b'll ; — " ,'Ioreover.  w hen  all  tin-  iKiIih-s  in  Scotland  had  left  IW 
Roliert  after  liis  hard  success,  yet  thia  noble  knight  war 
fikithftil.  and  shriiikerl  not.  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  an  indentnrv  war 
ing  Hiese  wonls:-  Memorandum  quod  cunt  eb  inearmn^ 
Domini  I.Wi  conrmtum  fuil  et  covcordatum  inter  rmw 
viroe  Domimim  Aiejondrum  de  tteatoun  mililem  et  va» 
ntim  QUbertum  de  Have  milttein  et  dominum  .Vlgwros* 
ivM  milUrm  apud  monaeterUnn  de  Catnbueiennttn  *• 

6r(s  qui  lacta  eanctn  euehariMta,  mofnoque  jvrmnennj*^ 
jurarunt  eedebere  libertatan  reftii  et  Robertutn 
CPTonatum  contra  mnnee  mortaie*  Franco*  Angloi  ***•  »|^ 
fenderc  tuque  ad  ultinium  terminum  vitte  (p*onrm  _ tj” 
senlles  are  npiieiided  to  iJie  indenture  in  gn-erie  was,  togiraa 
Hie  seal  of  (iulfrid,  Ahtiol  of  Cambuskenneih."  ■ 

i Every  render  must  recollect  that  the  proximite  ™ 
asserting  his  right  to  Hie  crown  of  Scotland,  wastherwsinai  • 

ciilh.xi  the  K<h1  Comyn.  cau.*ca  of  this  art  of  violence, 

extraordinary  from  the  high  rank  both  of  the  ^ 

ferer,  and  ftom  the  place  w here  the  slaughter  was  commitiw. 
viiriously  related  by  the  Scottish  and  Fiighsh  hisionara. 
not  now  lie  ascertained.  Tlie  fuel  that  they  met  at  |nc  ni*  ^ 
of  iIm»  Minorites,  or  Greyfriars  (Miiirch  in  Dumire'*. 


mnornes,  or  on-yinors  v iiurv:ii  ni  --j-  n.or( 

ferenee  broke  out  into  high  ami  insulting  ih* 

drew  Ins  dagger  and  staUMid  Comyn,  is  certnim 
diMir  of  the  church.  Hnire  met  two  powerful  «ioi 

of  (’loscl)iim.  and  James  de  Lindsay,  wbocapwlT  ■**«!  nnn 
tidings)  "Bad  lidinire."  inwwenal  Bnice.  I doub  I ^ 
(ioiiiyn."— “ Douhti-st  ihouT"  said  Kirkpatrick:  I 

er,"  (/.  e.  sure.)  With  these  wonls,  he  snd 
the  church,  and  rUnpaiclN.'d  the  wounded  Coinym 
trick*  ofrImM-hiim  assumed,  in  memory  of  this 
ing  a dagger,  with  the  menioralde  words,  “ I **'",****  ,„  »i—  ibB' 
doulii  having  lieeii  started  liy  the  late  Lonl  Haiw 
lily  of  Hie  Kirkimlriek  who  completed  ‘^fl'^Vr-WwIsir*.*)' 
lloeer,  then  reiifesentalive  of  the  ancient  family  ka* 

kind  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Charles  “ 

furnished  me  with  the  following  ineinortndom,  wwen  •*<»— 
fix  the  de<-<l  with  his  ancestor Aon 
"The  cireumslanreji  of  the  Regent  f'”?’™."’*  J„,i*T*ds- 
w hich  the  family  of  KirkpatrieJt,  in  Ndf*'**!*-  wdk 

rivi-d  its  crest  nod  motto,  are  well  kimwn  to  ^ » i*  lbs 
Scoiush  history  j but  Lord  Haik*  has  startad  a doa» 
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Bartmlown  fl«d  fast  awa^, 

Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye.* 

When  this  broach,  triumphant  borne^ 

Beam'd  upon  the  breast  of  Lom. 

“ Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord. 

Left  bis  men  to  brand  and  corcLt 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 

English  rabbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 

Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast 
Dog^d  by  Comyn’s  vengeful  ghost. 

While  his  spoils,  in  triuniph  worn, 

Long  shall  grace  victorious  Loro !” 

XIV. 

As  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 

Hemm’d  in  by  hunters,  spear^  and  bows, 

And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  rmg, 

Selects  the  object  of  his  spring,— 

Now  on  the  bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 

So  Edward  glared  and  grasp’d  his  sword — 

But  stem  his  brother  spoke. — “ Be  stilL 
What ! art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will, 

After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 

To  chtjfe  thee  for  a menial’s  song  ? — 

Well  hast  thou  framed.  Old  Man,  thy  strains, 

To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains 
Yet  something  might  thy  song  nave  told 
Of  Lom's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold. 

Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bruce’s  hold, 

wrtlx«a!crt7  of Iht*  tradition,  when  roronlinr  the  murder  of  Rofrr 
K«fc;4>j}ck,  io  tm  own  Cutjoof  ('ai  rlavcriK-k.  by-  .‘<ir  Jaiiie* 
Lm^jr.  ' ('orduii.'  m>ii  ha  l.milaliii},  ojiuarks  that  I.iiul8ay 
ud  Kiikpatnck  wore  tlw  heim  'jI'iIm-  two  iiii-n  who  nc  '"riiyumu-il 
Kobert  Cn!i«  at  ibo  fatal  con fi- relief  with  (^'>rn>■ll.  If  Kardon  was 
liflalr  (nft>rtirod  aa  to  thit  iiarticiilnr,  an  arcnnifnl  nrisf!<.  in  tup- 
pnrtM  n injtyon  which  I hate  loiix  fiiii-rtiiim-d.  tiiiit  tlx!  porvin 
vkaaaufh  >4*  dajurer  in  Cuniyn'n  iMiitrl  wn->  mii  (lie  ropreirniiitive 
of  the  ktrMinrsbleiiimJr  uf  KirkiMilnek  in  Ntth><liilf.  Uopur  tie  K. 
wt*  m.«de  I'rwtmcr  at  tho  Iwittk-  of  Diirhiuii,  in  1346.  Ro(tcr  do 
Kirk|Mtnek  \ras  alive  on  Uh-  6lli  of  Aiizuil,  1:V17 ; for,  on  that 
day.  Htimphry,  the  son  and  heir  of  Kui;er  liu  K.,  ii  (iniixxftl  aa 
000  of  ilu>  yoiina  fontlenion  wIhi  wi-ru  i<>  bf  Itoetaicrii  for  David 
Brace.  Koci^r  do  K.  Mi)i«  wan  (irrsicnt  at  tin*  i'arliiimcnt  held 
ai  BdiidytiTsii , Strptemher,  and  Ik-  iii  iiK-ntkmed  iin  alivo 
Id  OefoUrr.  1317,  IFteatrtt ;)  it  follow*  of  nor.f*snry'  conmiun  nc^ 
taat  ilofer  d«  iL,  oiurdereti  in  Jimf.  t'oST,  inu*t  have  buuii  a dif- 
frraat  yrenon.’— Annola  of  tIcatUi'id,  vo|  it.  p.  -H'l. 

' Ti)  this  it  mar  ho  antwemd,  llmt  at  i|i,<  perioil  orUte  rerent’a 
aaMer.  Uiere  wufo  ontr  tico  faniilic*  of  tin;  nnnio  of  Kirkitatork 
Iwarir  allied  to  each  other)  in  eaiaifopp— otmilinn  Kirk|>ntnck, 
aihd  io  the  Chartulary  of  Kelm)  Di/mlnwi  pllla-  dr.  ( 7o«e- 
fWB,  JPUdwt  twre»  Dmninl  Adr.  dr.  h'hk)>a!nrk-,  MUiiU, 
tffhaae  iaflMr,  htmte  He  Kirkimtrjrk,  wiim;»*f'i  a rliarler  of  Uo- 
Bnis.  t^ord  of  Aonandale.  Iiefoo*  (lie  yfiir  i Ml,)  li.til  iw-o  Kona, 
iSir  y ajer , who  earned  o«i  tlie  line  ol  .Cliwhilmm,  .-ind  Dnnenn,  who 
wanM  iMibcl,  dawsbier  und  boio^iu  of  Sir  Iluriil  TorilHirwnlil  of 
thutt;  ikaur  had  a charter  of  ila>  lnoil.s  of  Tor'lMirwnUi  from 
Kait  Rohorl  Brut,  dated  iWh  Auim-l.  tbe  year  Ik’iivc  tmiiiti-d— 
Caaahaar,  tlM  aon  of  bnnenn  and  Motiol,  tn<  a Hmner  ofTorilior- 
froai  the  kin*.  ISih  July,  t.«vi  •lui  Hiiyrcr  ofTorilor- 
•aldtot  a chaner  from  John  tU*  Dr.^hanif.  acNa  of  Hir  Jolm  Mra- 
aaat  of  Mo*wkatM-TK  of  nn  mmunt  n*ni  of  forty  -.billrnes,  out  of 
the  liiyi?*  of  Omdry  R,  ISIS— bill  !**in,  Willi.im  Kirkt-utri'-k,  errinta 
a eiailar  to  Joho  of  Garrnrh,  of  the  twa  merk  land  of  Oli-nirip 
*ad  GanaeSsiil.  within  the  teoement  of  Wainphray,  22d  April, 
Wl  Prom  thit,  it  appear*  that  theTonhurwalu  bninch  wat  not 
wocfriwd  HI  the  alikir  of Comyn’a  munler.  and  tlie  inflictiima  of 
fiotilaneo  which  enaued:  Dunran  Kirkpatrick,  if  we  are  to 
Wieve  the  Bhad  Minttrol.  waa  the  firm  friend  of  Wallace,  to 
»«w  he  waa  related 

‘ Ane  Kyrk  Patrick,  that  cruel  waa  and  kofoe. 

In  KadaiH  wnd  that  half  yer  ho  hod  beyne ; 

W ith  fotlna  men  he  couih  nochl  weyll  aecord, 
OA*TorthorowaM  he  Karron  waa  and  Lord. 

OlT  kya  be  wot,  and  Wallace  modyr  oer dtc. 

B V,,  V.  SW, 

JW  dtia  Baron  aeema  to  have  had  no  aliare  In  the  ailveninroa  of 
aiw  Rob*^ ; tlie  ciual  of  hi«  faniile,  at  it  still  nrniaina  on  a 
pUme  built  into  a euitaye  wall,  in  the  villaae  of  Torlhor* 
tnld,  heart  »ome  twwmblanco.  nay*  Orosc,  to  a ruto. 

“Cnive«*al  tmdition.  and  all  our  laU-r  liisloriant,  have  attribut- 
«d  the  retpent’s  death  blow  to  Sir  Itoyer  K.  of  ('lonebum.  Tho 
totWof  the  MS.  H iRtory  of  the  Freebytery  of  I'enponI,  in  ilie 
"hwatea’  Library,  alBnna,  Uiat  the  cn-Ht  and  mottu  were  (riven 
the  kntK  on  that  occasion  ; arnl  proceed*  to  rr-lutc  *ome  rircum- 
u*nee«  res* pert m*  a yrtnl  to  a cottay.'pr  and  hi*  wife  in  the  rici- 
<if  Cleii*itwro  Cattle,  which  are  certainly  auth«>nlic,  and 
2j^y  voncli  fix  the  truth  of  the  other  report.— ‘The  aiei'p 
yi., taayt  he.)  ‘called  the  Dune  of  Tynron,  of  a cooiridcnilile 
*Ot,wpon  I be  top  of  which  there  hath  been  aome  habitation  or 
jvt.  There  have  been  io  ancient  times,  on  all  harHit  of  it,  very 
u*a  WQudt.  and  peat  about  that  place,  which  made  it  the  rooro 
■fccMible,  into  which  K-  Ro.  Briirni*  raid  to  have  been  conduct- 
™by  Roter  Kirkpatnek  of  CktRchurn.  nRrr  thc-y  hud  killed  tho 
ciiani  at  Domfrieaa,  which  is  nine  mile*  from  ihir  place,  wliorc- 
•o<aa  s ki  probable  that  he  tlid  abide  for  tometime  ilterpaflor ; 
« S ii  reported,  that  duriny  hit  abode  there,  he  did  often  divert 
* man's oottaye,  named  Brownris.  aituate  in  a small  par- 
^of  atooey  srouod,  iuoompaaaed  with  tliick  wouda,  when  bo  was 


As  underneath  his  knw  he  Ii^, 

And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 

I’ve  heard  the  Bruce’s  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  clench’d  within  their  dying  grasp, 
What  time  a hundred  focmeu  more 
Rush’d  in  and  back  the  victor  bore,i 
Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strif&li 
Pull  glad  to  ’scape  with  limb  and  life.— 
Enough  of  this— And,  Minstrel,  hold. 
As  mmstrel-hire,  this  chain  of  gold. 

For  future  lays  a fair  excuse. 

To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  uruce.” — 


XV. 

“Now,  by  Columba’s  shrine,  I swear, 

And  every  saint  that’s  buried  there, 

’Tis  he  himself!’’  Lorn  sternly  cries, 

“And  for  my  kinsman’s  death  he  dies.” 

As  loudly  Ronald  calls— “Forbear! 

Not  in  mv  sigiit  while  brand  I wear, 

O'erraa toll'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall, 

Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall ! 

This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune’s  resting-place, 

Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress’d, 

No  slaughter-house  for  shipwreck’d  guest*’— 
“ Talk  not  to  niCi”  fierce  Lorn  replied, 

“ Of  odds  or  match ! — when  Comyn  died. 
Three  doggers  clash’d  within  his  side ! 


content  *ometimci  with  such  mean  arcommotlation  aa  the  pUce 
could  aflord.  The  poor  man'a  wife  beiny  advised  to  petition  the 
kiny  for  somewhat,  w-as  so  modest  in  her  detires,  that  she  souyht 
DO  more  but  security  fur  tiie  cruft  in  hi*r  huslftind's  possession,  and 
a lil>ertr  nf  paaturaco  fur  a very  fnw  cattle  uftidferenl  kitids  on  the 
hill,  am)  the  rest  of  Uio  Imund*.  Ofwhich  |>ri  viledye  that  aiident  fc- 
mily.  by  tlm  injury  nftimo,  hathalony  time  been,  and  is,  deprived  i 
but  tlMi  cn>ft  continue*  in  the  possession  of  tbe  heirs  and  suec(» 
sour*  lineal  ly  (kscoialvd  ofthis  Brownrif  ami  his  wrifo  ; so  that  thki 
family,  Uuny  more  ancient  than  rich, doth  yet  continue  in  tlie  name, 
and  .as  Ihev  say  .rctoini  the  oltl  charter."—  MS.  UUtorutf  the  Fres- 
kyttry  Fenpont  m the  AdoootUet’  Uttrary  cf^tnourgh. 

• These  kiiiehts  are  eiiumoralod  by  Barbour  atoony  the  small 
number  of  Urucc'i  adbt.-rciiU,  win  rumoioed  In  anas  with  him 
aftur  tho  battle  of  Motbven. 

" With  him  was  a bold  baron 

Schyr  William  tbe  Baroundoun, 


Schyr  Gilbett  de  la  Haye  alsua.*' 

There  were  more  than  one  of  the  noble  fkmiiy  of  Hay  enrayed  in 
Bruce’s  cause  : Imt  Uie  principal  wa*  Gilbert  de  la  llaye,  of 
Errol,  a Ktanch  adherent  to  Kiny  Koliert’s  interest,  and  whom 
he  rewarded  by  creating  him  h»rre<litnry  I>ord  High  Constable  of 
Scotland,  a title  which  he  iiretl  16th  March,  1306,  where,  in  a 
letter  from  tlw;  ol'SeotInnd  to  Philiji  the  Fair  of  France,  he 
is  (hsiyiii'd  (jt/beriua  de  Hay  ConatabularHta  SeottA.  He  was 
sia  ill  at  the  iMtile  (if  lliiiiduun-bitl.  Htiifh  de  la  Haye,  his 
brutlier,  WHS  made  prisoiier  at  the  liattio  nf  Mothven. 

♦ I MS.— “ Left  hi*  followers  to  the  sword.”! 

: Tlie  choniOrr  of  the  Highland  banU,  however  faiyh  in  an 
earlier  otriod  of  nocii  ty,  seem*  soon  to  have  deirenerat«)d.  The 
Irish  airirm,  that  hi  tlK‘ir  kindred  liilicB  *4:vcre  laws  became  i>e- 
cos.-niry  to  restrain  their  avarice  In  tlio  Hirblandi  they  seem 
yrudiiulty  to  have  sunk  into  rontomm,  as  well  aa  the  oraton^  or 
men  of  *iieech,  with  w ho*c  ofTico  that  of  family  tioel  was  often 
united.—"  The  orators,  in  their  Unguaye  call(<d  Mane,  were  in 
high  esteem  laith  in  Ihi.te  island*  anti  tlie  continent ; until  within 
tiM  -so  forty  ytoiT*.  they  sat  nlw-nys  umotig  (he  noble*  and  chiefs 
uffnmilirR  in  the  itrcdh.  or  circle.  Tlieir  houses  and  little  villoyea 
were  snnrtiiiirir  s,  as  w ell  us  churches,  and  they  took  place  before 
doctors  »if  physick.  Tho  orators,  after  ilw  Druids  were  extinct, 
wen-  liniugiit  in  to  pn>serve  the  penealo:-y  of  fhmiUea,  and  to  re- 
peal the  KHiiie  at  every  succession  of  chiefs  ; nnd  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  marriage.*  and  birth*,  they  madecpiiradumhims  and  pane- 
f yricks,  vvhicii  the  (MA'I  or  bant  prononncisl.  The  orators,  by  tbe 
lOTCo  of  tln-ir  idis|Ui'iice.  had  a imwerful  ascendatit  over  the 
yre.'iteKi  men  in  thcir  lime  ; for  if  any  nrator  did  but  ask  the  habit, 
anus,  home,  or  any  nthcr  thing  liehmyinii  to  the  yrealeM  man  in 
thciK'  isiniuls,  it  was  readily  grunted  llK-m,  sumotinie*  out  of  ne- 
■per.t.iind  *oiiie.timus  for  four  of  being  i!Xc.1aimBd  asninst  by  a sa- 
tpe.  whii-h,  in  iIhim)  days,  was  reckiMiixJ  a great  tushonniir.  But 
these  gi-iitU  nien  l•ecomillg  insolent,  lost  ever  since  both  the  profit 
and  rstemn  which  wn*  formerly  due  to  ibeir  character;  for 
nei'.lH-r  tlsdr  piim-eyrirka  nor  satyres  are  reyardisl  to  what  they 
have  ls>eii,  and  they  are  now  albiwed  but  a small  salary.  I must 
not  omit  to  relate  their  way  of  ituil^,  which  is  very  slngulsr  i 
Thi  y shut  their  door*  and  window-s  liir  a tlay's  time,  and  lie  on 
their  bark*,  with  a stnno  upon  their  l>el)y,  and  piads  about  their 
fiends,  and  tficir  eyes  tiring  covered,  they  pump  their  brains  fiw 
rfu-torical  eneominin  or  panegyrick  ; snd  iiKloed  tiiey  furnish  such 
a slyii)  from  tliis  dark  eell  a*  I*  understood  by  vot  few ; and  if 
tfiT)  pnrrha-e  n cmirile  of  horsus  os  the  reward  of  their  medita- 
tion. tlK>>  think  tliey  have  done  a great  matter.  The  poet,  or 
bard,  had  a title  to  the  bridegroom's  upper  garb,  that  is,  the  plad 
and  iMinnct ; but  now  he  is  satiifycd  with  what  the  bridegroom 

Kics  to  give  him  on  such  occaikms.*’— Maatix‘8  Weetem 

I [Tho  hUI.  has  not  this  oooplet.1 
I [M8.— “ Wlicn  breathiaMi  L«wn  hod  left  the  strife."! 
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Talk  not  to  me  of  ahcltering  hall, 

The  church  of  Gon  saw  Com vn  fall ! 

On  God’s  own  altar  atream’a  his  blood, 
\^ile  o’er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer — e’en  as  now— 

"With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow  !— 

Up,  all  who  love  me  I blow  on  blow ! 

And  lay  the  outlaw’d  felons  low !” 

XVI. 

Then  up  spninj^  many  a mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain’s  word, 
llnrcaldine’s  arm  is  hi«h  in  air. 

And  Kinluch-Alline’a  blade  is  barc^ 

Illack  Murthnk’a  dirk  has  left  its  sheath, 

And  clench’d  is  Dermid’a  hand  of  death. 
Their  mutter’d  threats  of  vengeance  swell 
Into  a wild  and  warlike  yell  ,* 

Onward  they  ureas  with  weapons  high, 

The  afTrighien  females  shriek  and  fly, 

And,  Sc<jtlnnd,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darken’d  ore  its  noon  of  day, 

But  every  chief  of  birth  and  fame. 

That  from  the  I.des  of  Ocean  came, 

At  Ronald’s  side  that  hour  withatoiMl 
Fierce  Lorn’s  relentless  thirst  for  blood.* 

XVII. 

Brave  Torquil  from  Dunve^n  high, 

Lord  of  the  misw  bills  of  Skye, 

Mac-Niel,  wild  Bara’s  ancient  thane, 

Duart,  of  bold  Clan  Gillian’s  strain, 

Fergus,  of  Canna’s  castled  bay, 
Mac'Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 

Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswords  glance 
With  ready  weapons  rose  at  once, 

More  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient  feud, 
Full  oft  suppress’d,  full  oft  renew’d, 

Glow’d  ’twill  the  Chieftains  of  Argyle, 

And  many  a lord  of  ocean’s  isle. 

Wild  was  the  scene— each  sword  was  bare, 
Back  stream’d  each  chieftain’s  shaggy  hair. 
In  gloomy  opposition  set, 

Eyes,  hand^  and  brandish’d  weapons  met ; 
Blue  gleaming  o’er  the  social  board, 

Flash'd  to  the  torches  many  a sword ; 

And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  shine 
On  purple  blood  for  rosy  wine. 

XVIII. 

While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared. 
Each  heart  was  up,t  each  weapon  bared, 
Each  foot  advance,— a surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 

All  menaced  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike, 

(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  mid  song  and  wine.) 

And.  match’d  in  numbers  and  in  might. 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seem’d  the  fight. 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away, 

Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deodly  still. 

Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hill. 

With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Show’d  like  the  Sworderis  form  of  old,t 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life, 

To  wake  the  marble  into  strife.! 

XIX. 

That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid, 

And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid. 

As  to  De  Argentine  she  claim. 

Away  her  veil  the  stranger  nung, 

And,  lovely  mid  her  wild  despair. 

Fast  stream’d  her  eyes,  wide  flow’d  her  hair. 
" O thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flower, 
Sure  refuge  in  oistreasful  hour. 


Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 
For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  has  sou^t 
Renown  in  knightly  exercise. 

When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  prixe, 

Say,  con  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 
On  the  unequal  strife  to  look. 

When,  butcher’d  thus  in  peaceful  hall. 

Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren,  fall  1” 
To  Argentine  she  turn’d  her  word, 

But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord.ll 
A flush  like  evening’s  setting  flame 
Glow’d  on  his  cheek ; bis  hardy  frame, 

As  with  a brief  convulsion,  shook : 

With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 

“ Pear  not,”  he  snid,  ” my  Isabel ! 

What  said  I — Edith  !— all  is  well — 

Nay,  fear  not- 1 will  well  provide 
The  s^cty  of  my  lovely  bnde — 

My  bride  r *— but  there  the  accents  clung 
In  tremor  to  bis  faltering  tongue. 

XX. 

Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 
The  prisoners  in  his  sovereign’s  name, 

To  England’s  crown,  who.  vassals  sworn, 
’Gainst  their  liege  lord  had  weapon  borne— 
(Such  speech,  I ween,  was  but  to  hide 
His  care  their  safety  to  provide ; 

For  knight  more  true  in  thought  and  deed 
Than  Argentine  ne’er  spurrid  a steed)— 

And  Ronald,  who  his  meaning  guess’d. 
Seem’d  half  to  sanction  the  request. 

This  purpose  fiery  Torquil  broke ; — 

“ Somewhat  we’ve  heard  of  England’s  yoke,’ 
He  said.  ‘‘  and,  in  our  islands,  Fame 
Hath  wnisperid  of  a lawful  claim, 

That  calls  the  Bruce  fair  Scotland’s  Lord, 
Though  dispossess’d  by  foreign  sword. 

This  craves  reflection — but  though  right 
And  just  the  charge  of  England’s  Knight, 

Let  England’s  crown  her  rebels  sei^ 

Where  she  has  p^ower ;— in  towers  like  these, 
Midst  Scottish  Chieftains  summon’d  here 
To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer, 

Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine, 

Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 
With  chains  or  violence,  in  our  sight. 
Oppress  a brave  and  banish’d  Knight.” 

XXI. 

Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again,  , 

With  brawling  threat  and  clamour  vrnn- 
Vassals  and  menials,  thronging  in. 
lycnt  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din; 

When,  far  and  wide,  a bugle-clang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 

” The  Abbot  comes!’’  they  cry  at  once, 

**  The  holy  man,  whose  favour’d  glance 
Hath  sainted  visions  known ; 

Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way, 

Beside  the  blessed  martyrs’  bay, 

And  by  Columba’s  stone.  . . . 

His  monks  have  heard  their  hymning* 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun-Y, 

To  cheer  his  penance  lone, 

When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wold,H 
(Their  uuinlicr  thrice  a hundred -fold.) 

His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  be  told. 

With  Ave*  many  a one— 

He  comes  our  feuds  to  reconcile, 

A sainted  man  from  sainted  isle; 

We  will  his  holy  doom  abide. 

The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  decide”** 

XXII. 

Scarcely  this  fair  accord  was  o’er.H 
When  through  the  wide  revolving  door 
The  bla^-stoled  brethren  wind ; 


* (For  Uie*e  four  Itoe*  the  MS.  has, 

'*  But  stem  the  Island  Lord  wilbstnod 
. The  %'eoMful  Chicnoin's  thirst  of  blood.'*) 

* IMS.-  •“  While  thus  for  i>lo^  and  blows  prei>ar^. 

Rais’d  was  each  honil.”  Ac.) 

I (MS.— " each  Cliieflain  nide. 

. like  Utat  fam'd  8 woriLitn.iirs  statue  stood.”) 

§ waken  Mm  to  dmdiy  sthie.”] 


I [The  MS.  ad<Is  , 

" With  such  a frantic  fond  SPP^* 

As  only  lovers  make  and  foci.  I 
1)  IMS.—**  What  time  at  every  crosa  of  ofcL’T 

*•  IMS.-**  Wo  will  his  holy  rede  obey. 

The  Abbot's  wire  shall  end  the  wr-  J 

♦»  IMS.— **  Scan*  was  this  peaceful  pacUootf*-  I 
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Twelve  sandaird  monks,  who  relics  bore, 
With  many  a lorch-bearer  before, 

And  many  a cross  behind.* 

Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand, 

And  dagger  bright  and  ttashing  brand 
Dropp’d  swiftly  at  the  sight; 

They  varush’d  from  the  Churchman’s  eye, 

As  snooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die, 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  nighu 

XXIII. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood, 

And  in  his  hand  the  hoI>'  rood ; 

^ck  on  his  shoulders  now’d  his  hood, 

The  torch’s  glaring  ray 
Show'd.  in  its  and  Hashing  light, 

His  wither'd  check  and  amice  white! 

His  blue  eye  glistening  cold  and  bright, 

His  tresses  scant  and ^ay. 

“Fair  Lords,”  he  said,  “ Our  Lady’s  love, 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above, 

And  Benedicite  !— 

—But  what  means  this  7 no  peace  is  here  1 — 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  7 
Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A seemly  show  for  Churchman’s  sight, 

When  be  comes  summon’d  to  unite 
Betrothed  hearts  and  bands  7” 

XXIV. 

Then  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal. 

Proud  Lorn  first  answer’d  the  appeal 
“Thou  comest,  O holy  Man, 

'Troe  sons  of  blcssm  church  to  greet, t 
Bat  little  deeming  here  to  meet 
A wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
K?cn  on  the  sacred  altar-stone !— t 
Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low,§ 


Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce, 

With  excommunicau^i  Hnice  111 
Yet  well  I grant,  to  end  debate, 

Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate. 

XXV. 

Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger’s  cause, 

And  knighthood’s  oath  and  honom’s  iaws;V 
And  Isabel,  on  bended  knee, 

Brought  nray'rs  and  tears  to  back  the  plea : 
And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid, 

And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray’d. 

**  Hence,”  he  exclaim'd,  ” degenerate  maid ! 
Was’t  not  enough  to  Ronald’s  bower 
1 brought  thc^,  like  a parainour,t1 
Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate, 

His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait  7- 
But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberland, 

The  gallant  Clifford,  seeks  thy  hand ; 

His  It  shall  be — Nay,  no  reply ! 

Hence  1 till  those  rehel  eyes  be  dry.” 

With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw, 

Yet  naught  relax’d  his  brow  of  awe.tt 

XXVI. 

Then  Argentine,  in  England's  name, 

So  highly  urged  his  sovereign’s  claim, §$ 

He  wakra  a spark,  that,  long  suppress’d. 
Had  smoulderid  in  Lord  Ronaldos  breast ; 
And  now,  as  from  the  Hint  the  Hre, 

Flash’d  forth  at  once  his  generous  ire. 

“ Enough  of  noble  blood,’’  he  said, 

“ By  English  Edward  had  been  shed, 

Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mock’ry  crown’d  with  wreaths  of  green.lIH 
And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand. 

For  guarding  w*cll  his  father’s  land. 

Where’s  Nigel  Bruce?  and  Do  la  Haye, 

And  valiant  Seton — where  are  they  7 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free  7 
And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry  77Tir 


• IM8.— " Did  ilow  proeetsion  wind ; 

Twelve  inonlu,  who  elole  and  mantle  wore 
And  cl«alice,  prx.  nod  relica  bore. 

With  many,”  dtc.  I 

• (The  MS.  here  addn  j— 

“ Men  hnund  in  hi»f  ronii«iiiui>n  Awent, 

And  U>  tin-  ncul.”] 

• MS. ■■  thf  bl'-Ahtd  »ltnr  Atone  ’*} 

\ iinpitcenrtlie  wmplrt  which  fellow.*!,  the  MS.  baa — 

“ But  proTiijuly  !wd  ioy  edgn 

Avena'il  the  auilt  i>i‘i>iicriii'"t>. 

Save  for  my  new  nml  kind  ally. 

And  Tomoil.  nhn"! ofi.t<miiy  Hkyc. 

On  wbrne  wild  laud  rent**  tlio  seed, 

. Wc-n  of  aocMMU  b<iaUw«  ereed.) 

Vhii  wouhl  nulbrcc  m<>  to  » tncee 
, M’lth  cxcrtinmunicated  Bw'te 

MTheMS.  addcc- 

“ Secure  auch  foul  oflTenden  find 
_ ^ No  favour  in  a holy  mind.*'] 

I nu MS  hMi 

“ Alleged  the  heat  of  honour’a  lawa. 

The  auecuur  | pbiilrd  hy  I “o™  •*"‘1 
The  refuire  doe  to  IIk)  dtitrcan'd, 

TIm  uaUi  which  bind*  each  eonoroua  knbtbt 
Still  to  iirevent  uiiugual  lisht ; 

And  Utbei,”  drc.) 

,■  And  weut  alike  and  knelt  and  pray’d.”— The  nine 

wtiKh  inter\'ene  betwixt  thin  and  ibo  concluding  couplet  of 
»re  not  in  the  MS.  1 

anciently  rutUimary  in  the  Highlands  to  brine  the  bride 
wwhwtteof  the  huiband.  Nay,  in  *omc  cneoa  the  complai- 
an  far,  that  sho  remained  there  upon  trial 
^ twvlvemonth ; and  the  bridcaroom,  even  after  thi»  period  of 
^oiUtion,  retained  an  option  of  refuAini;  to  fulfil  lin  entraao- 
It  la  laid  that  a doKiHTBte  feud  euAUud  Iretwocn  the  clnna 
of  Hleate  and  Mac  Lc<kI,  owin^  to  lire  former 
Bannf  trailed  hiiiiMlf  of  tbit  licenw*  to  tend  Itack  to  Dun- 
Si  **  ? ***^^.or  daughter  of  the  latter.  Mac- Lend,  resenting  U»e 
nhterved  Uiat  tineo  them  wax  no  wedding  Iron  fire, 
r*^»bould  be  one  to  nolemnizo  ttie  divorro.  Acconlingly,  he 
bid  waste  tin;  lorritoriet  of  Mac-Donold,  who  retalia- 
■ * daadly  feud,  with  ail  tta  accoiii|ianimenia  took  place 

*»  ITT*  MS  addt- 

" He  nixi>d  the  tuppliantt  from  the  floor, 

And  hade  their  aorrowiiig  1m;  o'er,  { 

And  bade  them  give  their  wcei>ing  o’er,  > 

Blit  in  a tone  that  well  explain'd 
How  little  grace  tlteir  pray’rt  had  gain’d  ; 
for  though  tic  pnrpo»»;d  true  and  well, 

^ul  tUibbom  and  inflexible 
In  vdiat  he  deem’d  hit  duty  biafa, 

Ah^  Ado^r  of  Y."l 


Dt!5. — *•  For  Kmce'*  cteitmlv  mnde  chiim.”— In  place  of  llm 
two  coujdetM  which  lidlow,  the  Mr*.  Im* 

“And  Torcfnil.eloiH  Diinvi-trun’a  Knifiht, 

As  well  ih  leiided  .■icotlund  t roflil. 

Knougb  of,”  Ac.j 

10  Stow  pj  vcr  the  thtlowmg  cttriouti  BPCiiitnf  of  the  tri.nl  and  ex* 
ecnijon  t;fthi!i  cehfemlcd  poftMi— ” Wallact*.  wIk*  t«id 

oft  tuoc*  get  Scothind  in  great  Ijoubte,  w»f  tak<*ii  and  hmtight  to 
London,  with  gf«nl  m«»bfraofi»on  and  wrjriM-n  wotideriiis  otton^ 
him . He  w om  lodged  In  to©  how^*  of  W illiinn  Deieet,  u dl  of 
London,  in  P«oc.l«itjSk*tiw!it.  Ob  the  tworow.  bdnr  tl«>  eve  id’ 
8t.  Burtlu)l(iiiH’w\«e  bontflrt. «»  howet’oekto  Weetminstef. 
John  t.j'pr:*ve  and  Chwey,  kntgldi,  tM  nmynr,  Hbenff*,  »«d  at- 
dornicn  ol  Lotwlon,  aiul  many  olla-rs,  l>o'h  m boraetoftck  and  on 
fool,  om«npft0ifeg  him ; and  lo  the  great  haJl  at  Westimiigter, 
ho  b«tjg  pkned  im  ib<‘«>irth  bench,  cmwwMi  with  ktfrid,  for  that 
he  had  i«aid  in  tinu'<  pnst  ihat  be  miglit  tt>  h»»f  it  «rwo  in  toot 
ball,  a«  it  wax  etetmMmly  j aiid  heiwg  iuii>etw;hed  fer  u 

traitor  by  .Sir  Ihdct  Mkioffe,  to®  kimfa  juiitkK,  he  aiijiwfrct!,  th'it 
be  w"is  ni-vt;r  tmitor  u>  the  king  of  Euftawi  j wit  fer  otter  things 
will  r<-tir  lie  w«faaocu»ed  teconfes^tst  ; «uwl  wu*  hciided 

and  tjnjirto«*d  "—Stow.  C*if,  p.  -xis.  There  AOHnithine  tewit* 
larly  douliffnl  aljowi  the  ttimlf?  in  which  Wallam  w^s*  takeb.  Timt 
he  wiiK  iKdciftid  to  toe  nriplijih  is  iiitluhir;*t>h> ; and  poyrelftr  fumo 
churcf!i  SSr  John  Meiitfitli  w ith  ilic  itidi-liJdv  inbimy.  ^AccnrsiHl 
tayA  Arnold  Blair,  “ he  ite  ihiy  nf  nfitivity  of  John  ife  Mciitfeth, 
and  may  his  imtim  be  ,«fnt«!k  out  of  ih*!  teiok  of  lift*.  ” Rut  John 
de  Mi'»ili-)th  wiw  ail  iiiong  n fiivnuicr  rirtlii*  Rnglbh  nit«*- 

rett.  nwl  m.iji  povernor  im  Dimdiartou  Ciwtle  by  comuiisaion  from 
Rd ward  ite  First  ^ and  »y  tin;  acc*iraW  Isifd  Hoih's  has 

otefixid,  could  Old.  b«t&  triccul  ond  coiitidjltll  of  Wnlhice.  km 
trodiiiim  sfuK-.s  liiuito  te.  Th*>  iriifl.wu'nis  tote,tlHit  Mi'Oti'ifh, 
thoroughly  «*»H:igi-d  in  the  Kuplish  interest,  ninsund  Wallut'O 
closely,  and  mndtt  hiin  prjyotnr  I hrouBh  the  tix'ucteiy  of  an  alicnd- 
aiit,  whom  Fftt«r  Luntrroft  pall-  Jnck  Short. 

” William  Wuh-is  m mimt-n  Ihftl  ni.’«»tor  wri*  of  ihcrcs. 

Tiding  to  the  king  is  tuimi'ii  that  robbery  misclicives, 

Sir  J«ihn  of  Mf;rwdi'.-<t  Silcd  Williiiin  Mil  iiish. 

He  !«k  him  wlww  he  wis'ji’d  !l■a4t.  on  night,  hi*  Icinnn  him  by, 
That  was  fhmugli  trriisoti  Bk»rt  his  tiuin. 

He  wu»  tin:  enchiAon  Ibut  .Sir  Jntm  so  htm  run, 

Jac.k'.s  hroituT  had  hn  slniit,  il»e  Wftlh.h»ihiit  i<  »««% 

Till-  wore  Jack  wrus  liuii  to  ilo  Wflliam  thnl  bniid.” 

Fmin  thia  it  woiild  iijtjs-ar  that  tte  inftony  of  aeiring  WaI!Hfc._ 
must  rest  Is-twi'cu  r di  pvncnite  Bcottisb  iwfilemnn,  tte  vaRf.il  ot 
England,  and  a doinnsla-,  tte  olwc'irc  agent <n  W.s  ln-ncln;ry ; lie- 
twi  !-n  8w  John  M,njii..Uh,  sun  of  Waller,  r.uri  of  .Mimidth.  and 
Un‘  traitiw  Junk  Slngt. 

^ Will'll  thi-s4- lines  Mcn»  written,  Ite  n'lthnrwas  remoto  fmm 
tot’  mnmw  of  cor«*<*ijng  his  hidislinct  rvcoik  ction  risiMtuiiip  tho 
irMlividttaJ  fhtp  of  IJrupc'n  folkm-t-rs,  nllct  thHwtlle  of  Methven, 
Hnrli  ih*  hi  Haye,  and  'I’homu*  Htinierville  of  Liiiioun  and  Cow- 
dally,  iMvenstor  (if  Lord  Momnnilln,  were  both  made  priaoiier*  at 
Uuu  di’fi’iit.  tel  noittiff  wum  cxccutwl. 
air  Nigul  Bruce  was  tliu  youuger  biother  of  Robert,  to  whom  be 
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Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound, 

Tlieir  quarters  flung  to  hawk  and  hound, 

And  hold  we  here  a cold  debate. 

To  >neld  more  victims  to  their  fate! 

What  1 can  the  English  Leopard’s  mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood  1 

committed  tlio  charve  ofliii  m ife  and  daughter,  Maijnrie.  and  the 
defence  ofhi*  cUona  coatle  of  Kildniminie,  near  tlie  head  of  the 
Don,  in  AbenJeen«hire.  Kildnimmie  long  rc<iited  U>c  armi  ofUie 
Earu  ofLanracter  and  Hetvfurd.  until  the  magazine  u-aa  truachc- 
rouair  iMimt.  The  garriaon  wa«  tlien  compelled  to  aurrendcr  at 
dUcrution,  and  Nigel  Bmce,  a youth  reiiiarkahle  for  ^rvonol 
lieautr,  Of  well  an  frir  gallantry,  tell  into  Iho  hands  of  the  unro- 
ienting  Edward,  lie  was  tried  by  a special  conimiiuion  at  Ber- 
wick, was  condemned,  and  executed. 

Chnstophor  eleatoun  shared  the  same  unfortunate  fate.  He  also 
was  distinguished  by  pcnonal  valour,  and  signalized  himself  in 
the  fatal  battle  of  Meth%cn.  Robert  Bruce  adventured  his  |«rson 
in  that  battle  like  a knight  of  romance.  Ho  dismounted  Aymer 
de  Valence.  Curl  of  PemTimke,  but  was  in  his  turn  dismounted  by 
8ir  Philip  .Mowbray.  In  tliis  emergence Seatoun  came  to  his  aid. 
and  reincHinted  him.  LangtoR  mentions,  tlmt  in  this  battle  lire 
Rcottish  wore  white  surplices,  nr  sliirts,  over  their  armour,  that 
those  of  rank  might  not  be  known.  In  this  manner  both  Bruce 
nnd  Roatnun  e#cai>ed.  Rut  tho  latter  was  aflerwards  betrayed  to 
tiie  English,  through  means,  according  to  Barimur,  of  one  Mac- 
Nab,  “a  disciple  ol  Judos,”  in  whom  tho  unfortunate  knight  re- 
posed entire  confidence.  There  was  some  peculiarity  respecting 
his  punishment ; liecauso,  according  to  Matthew  of  Westminster, 
he  was  considered  not  as  a Scottish  suiuect,  lait  an  Englishman. 

He  was  therefore  taken  to  Dumfries,  where  he  was  trierl,  con- 
demned, nnd  executed,  for  the  murder  of  ti  soldier  slain  by  him. 
His  brother,  John  de  Seton,  hod  tlio  same  fate  at  Newcastle ; 
Uith  wcr«‘  considered  n.s  accomplices  in  tlio  slaughter  of  Comyn. 
hut  in  what  manner  they  wero  particularly  accessory  to  that  deed 
does  iKit  appear. 

The  fato  of  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  or  Frirel,  ancestor  of  tho  family 
of  Lovat,  is  dwelt  u|Min  nt  great  length,  and  with  savage  exulta- 
tion, by  the  English  liistorinns.  This  knight,  wlio  was  renowned 
for  personal  gallantry,  and  high  dceils  of  chivalry,  was  also  made 
prisoner,  after  a gallant  defence,  in  th<<  battle  of.Mothven,  Some 
stanzas  of  a hallad  of  the  timi-s,  which,  fur  the  sake  of  rendering 
it  intelligihle,  i Imvu  translated  out  of  its  rude  orthography,  give 
minute  particulars  of  Ins  fate.  It  was  written  immediately  at  the 
iienod.  for  it  mentions  ilie  Earl  of  Alhole  as  not  yet  in  custody. 
It  was  first  published  hy  tho  indefatigable  Mr.  Ritson,  but  with  so 
many  contractions  and  iieculiaritjes  of  character,  os  to  render  it 
ilJcguile.  excepting  hy  aiitkiuaries. 

" This  was  lielbre  Saint  Bartholomew’s  mass. 

That  Frizcl  wiuy-laken,  were  it  more  other  less, 

•To  Sir  Thomas  of  Million,  eeniil  Iwron  and  froo, 

And  to  Sir  Jolian  Jose  be-iake  tho  was  he 

To  hand 

Ho  was  y-fbtterod  wele 
BoUi  with  iron  and  with  steel 

To  bringen  of  Scotland. 

••  Soon  thereafter  the  tiding  to  tho  king  c.omo. 

Ho  sent  him  to  I.ondon.  with  mony  armed  griiom. 

He  came  in  at  Nowcale.  I tell  you  it  on  a-plighl, 

A garland  of  leaves  on  his  head  y-dight 

Of  green, 

For  be  should  be  y-know 
Both  ofhigh  nnd  of  low. 

For  traitour  1 ween. 

•*  V-fettered  wore  his  legs  under  his  horse's  wombe. 

Both  with  iron  and  with  steel  mancled  wore  hia  bond 
A garland  of  iiervynk*  set  upon  his  heved,» 

Much  was  the  power  that  him  was  liercvod. 

. In  land. 

So  God  me  amend. 

Little  lie  ween’d 

So  to  be  brought  in  hand. 

" This  was  upon  our  ladr’s  even,  forsooth  I understand, 
Th«> jiutices  sate  for  tho  sniihts  of  Scotland. 

Sir  Tliomaa  of  .Million,  an  kinde  knyghi  nnd  wise. 

And  Sir  Raluh  of  Sandwich  that  mickle  it  told  in  price, 

And  Sir  Johan  Abel, 

Moo  I might  tell  my  tale 
Both  of  great  nnd  of  small 

Ye  know  sooth  well 

“Then  said  the  justice,  that  gentil  is  and  free. 

Sir  Simond  Frizel  the  king’s  traitor  hast  iImiu  ho ; 

In  water  and  in  land  that  mony  michten  see, 

Wbatsaysl  thou  thereto,  bow  will  thou  ipiito  thee, 

Do  say. 

So  foul  he  him  wist. 

Nods*  war  on  trust 
For  to  say  nny. 

•*  With  fetters  and  wnih  rives!  y-lmt  he  was  to-draw 
Fnim  the  Tower  of  London  that  many  men  might  know. 

Ip  a kirtle  of  hurel,  n selnnith  wise. 

And  a garland  on  his  head  of  the  new  guise. 

Through  Cheape 
Many  men  of  England 
For  to  see  Rymond 

Thitherward  can  leap. 

" Tltoiign  he  cam  to  the  gallows  first  he  was  on  liung. 

All  quick  beheaded  tlint  him  thought  long  ; 

Tlien  he  was  y-opened,  his  bowels  y brcnd.t 
The  hevod  to  London-bridge  was  send 

To  sliende. 


Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  shed, 

To  sooth  the  tyrant’s  sicken’d  bed?* 

And  must  his  word,  till  dying  dav, 

Be  nought  but  qiiarter,  hang,  and  slay*? — t 
Thou  frown’st,  De  Argentine, — My  gage 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  I wage.” — 

So  evermore  mote  I the, 

Bumo  while  weened  he 

Thus  little  to  stand.1 

" Ho  rideth  through  the  city,  as  I tell  may. 

With  gamen  and  with  solace  that  was  play. 

To  London-bridge  he  took  the  way, 

Mony  was  the  wives  citild  that  thereon  lacketh  a day.f 

And  said,  alas  I 
That  he  was  y-bom 
And  BO  vilely  forlorn,  • 

So  fair  man  he  wax.** 

“ Now  standeth  the  heved  above  the  tu-brigge. 

Past  by  Wallace  sooth  fur  to  segge  ; 

After  succour  ufRcotland  long  may  he  pry, 

And  after  help  of  France  what  halt  it  to  Ho. 

I ween. 

Better  him  were  in  Scotland, 

With  his  axe  in  his  hand. 

To  play  on  tlie  green,"  &c. 

The  preceding  stanzas  contain  proimlily  as  minute  an  aceonat 
as  can  be  found  of  tlie  trial  and  execution  of  state  crimimii  if 
the  period.  Superstition  mingled  its  horrors  with  those  of  t 
ferocious  state  policy,  ua  appears  from  the  foUowing  sragsbr 
normtive. 

*’Thn  Friday  next,  before  the  assumption  of  Oar  Lady,  King 
EdwanI  met  Kola-rt  the  Bmce  at  Saint  Juhnsloune.  in  R^sm. 
nnd  with  liis  company,  of  which  comimny  King  Edward  ^leUt 
seven  thousand.  When  Roliert  the  Bnico  saw  this  mischief, sad 
ran  to  llee,  and  hov'd  liim  tliat  men  might  not  him  find ; but  & 
Simond  Friscll  pursued  was  so  sore,  so  that  lie  turned  agsin  tod 
abode  bntnillo,  lor  ho  was  a worthy  knight  and  a bokie  ofbodTr^ 
and  the  Englishmtm  pursuedo  him  sore  on  every  side,  and  goem 
the  steed  tlwt  Sir  Simon  Fnsoll  rode  upon,  and  then  toko  hnstod 
leil  him  to  tho  host  And  9.  Symond  began  for  loflalttriM 
siieke  fair,  nnd  saido,  Lordys,  I shnil  give  you  four  thnnttnd 
miirkes  of  silver,  and  myne  horse  and  harness,  and  sll  my  ^ 
mourc  and  income.  Tho'  answered  Tbubaude  of  Peverret,  lost 
was  the  kinerm  archer.  Now,  God  me  so  liel|*e,  it  it  for  tWOT 
that  iImiu  spcakest.forall  tho  gold  of  England  f would  not  Wt^ 
go  willioul  commandment  of  King  Edward.  And  Uio’  he  w«  W 
to  the  King,  and  the  King  would  not  see  him.  butcoromsnileu  to 
lend  him  awnvto  his  doom  in  London,  on  Our  Lady's 
tivily.  And  he  was  hung  nnd  drawn,  and  his  liead  smitleni* 
and  hanged  again  with  chains  of  iron  uptm  the  mllows.  “dto 
head  was  set  at  London-lindge  upon  a spear,  and  againil  Croirt- 
mas  the  laxly  wn.s  burnt,  for  eiicheson  (reason)  that  the  m«  twi 
kix'ixHl  the  Kixly  saw  many  devils  ram|>ing  w ith  iron  croou,  ^ 
ning  uiHin  the  gallows,  and  Iximhly  tormenting  the  My.  Am 
many  that  lliem  saw,  anon  thereafter  died  for  dread.  «w»*M 
mad.  or  sore  sicknoss  they  had.’’ — .MS.  ChronicU  in  thtBritm 
Miueum.quotedhu  Rit»on.  .... 

• John  de  Strathlxigie,  Earl  of  Alhole.  had  attcraptM  to  » 
rape  out  of  tho  kingdom,  Isit  a storm  cast  him  upon  tw  ootit 
w hen  hi'  was  taken,  sent  to  London,  nnd  executed,  If**" 
stances  of  great  Iwriiarily,  tx>ing  first  halfslrangl«J.tb<mW«mi 
fn>m  the  gallows  while  yot  alive,  harliarously  dismemnew ^ 
his  holly  humt.  It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  uss «» 
a militrated  imnishment ; for  in  respect  that  his  mothw 
gmnd-ilnuchter  of  King  John,  by  his  natural  son  Rieham.nesM 
not  dmwn  on  a sleilge  to  execution,  “ tlmt  point  w-as  migmii. 
and  he  mode  the  passage  on  Imrsoback.  Matthew  orwisinur 
ster  tells  us  that  King  EdwanI.  then  extremely  ill.  r^ivM.rj* 
ease  from  the  news  that  his  relative  was  apprehended 


ease  imm  ine  iiihi  iiw  ..u  n,., ......... — ~ 

audlto,  RfsAnniia.  el»f  (rraviuhno  morbotine  teagwm, 
viut  tamen  tu/il  dolore/n."  To  this  singular  expres«w» 
text  alludes. 


• This  niliidcs  to  a passage  in  Barbour,  singulariy 
of  tho  vindictive  spirit  of  Edward  I.  The  prisoners  **'*C'’ 
rastle  of  Kildmmmie  had  surremlered  upon  coodiimn  in* 
should  l»e  at  King  Edward’s  disposal.  ” But  his  w^, 

IxMir,  “ was  always  evil  towards  Scotlishmen.  T^ 
suirender  of  Kildmmmie  arrived  when  be  was  in  mimonai 
ness  at  Burgh-upon-Sands. 

“ And  wlien  he  to  tho  death  was  near, 

Tlie  folk  that  at  Kyidromy  wer 
Come  with  prisoners  that  they  had  tone, 

Ami  svne  to  the  king  are  gane. 

And  fJir  to  comfort  him  they  tauld 
How  they  the  castrll  to  them  vauU; 

And  how  they  till  his  will  wore  hrougW, 

To  do  n(T thill  whatever  ho  thought ; 

And  ask'd  what  men  should  offlliem  do- 
Then  look’d  he  angryly  them  to. 

He  said,  pinning,  HANOs  AKB  DRAWa 
That  was  wonder  ofsiiTsaws, 

That  he,  that  to  tlie  death  was  near, 

Sitould  answer  upon  sic  manor, 

Foroulen  moaning  and  mercy  : 

How  might  he  tmsl  on  him  to  cry, 

That  sooth  fastly  dooms  all  thing 
To  have  mercy  for  his  crying, 

Ofl'him  that,  ifimw  his  felonr. 

Into  sic  point  had  no  mercy  I ’ . jfgi 

There  was  much  truth  in  the  Leonine  couplet,  wi*"  ^ ^ 

I Mrcming,  si  on*  limn  ht  little  thonghi  to  stunt  pidsf  W 

<Isjr.— * • Tilt  ssllsDt  knight,  like  olben  in  the  mJO»  MSSW", 


BiristtookW.-t  Hsad.-:  Re  was  eaDdemneJ  to  bt  drasm.<-f  Bianad.  ! the  female  ipectalon  as ’’ s proper  yoong  msn.’’ 
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XXVII. 

“Nor  deem,”  said  stout  Dunveran’s  knight,* 
“That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight  I 
By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both, 

By  Woden  wild,  (my  prandsire’s  oath,)t 
Let  Rome  and  England  do  their  worst. 

Howe’er  attainted  or  accursed. 

If  Bruce  shall  e’er  find  friends  again, 

Once  more  to  brave  a battle-plain, 

If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance, 

Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance. 

Old  Torqun  will  not  be  to  lack 
With  twice  a thousand  at  his  back.— 

Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold, 
flood  Abbot ! for  thou  know’st  of  old, 

Torquil’s  rude  thought  and  stubborn  will 
Smack  of  the  wild  Norwemun  still ; 

Nor  will  I barter  Freedonrs  cause 
For  England’s  wealth,  or  Rome’s  applause.’ 
XXVIII. 

The  Abbot  seem’d  with  eye  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain’s  speech  to  hear; 

Then  on  King  Robert  turn’d  the  Monk,t 
But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk, 
Confronted  with  the  hero’s  look  ; 

Twice  fell  his  eye,  his  accents  shook; 

At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and  brow. 

Sternly  he  question’d  him— “ And  thou, 

Unhappy  ! what  hast  thou  to  plead. 

Why  I denounce  not  on  thy  deed 
That  awful  doom  which  canons  tell 
Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  hell; 

Anathema  of  power  so  dread. 

It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead. 

Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away. 

And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey: 

Expels  thee  from  the  church’s  care. 

And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prayer; 

Arms  every  hand  against  thy  life. 

Bans  all  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife. 

Nay,  each  who.«»e  succour,  cold  and  scant,§ 

With  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  want ; 

Haunts  thee  while  living,— and.  when  dead, 
Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head. 

Rends  Honour’^s  scutcheon  from  thy  hearse. 

Stills  o’er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse. 

And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallow’d  ground. 
Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound; 

Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 
For  sacrilege  decreed  by  Rome ; 

And  such  the  well-deserved  meed 
Of  thine  unhallow’d,  ruthless  deed.” — 

XXIX. 

"Abbot  1”  The  Bruce  repli^,  “ thy  charge 
It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 

tbpw  of  WeitnunBter  concludes  hia  encomium  oo  the  first  Ed- 
ward : 

" Sontoa  EtlwnrduB,  dum  vmt,  gtipp>ditavit, 

Teiitiit.  •tHisit.  deprpasit,  dtlaniavit." 

* (III  the  .M.S.  (iiM  couplet  is  wnniine,  and,  without  breaking 
the  BUnzii,  Lord  Koniiiil  continues. 

“ By  lainu  of  iale,"  ftc.  ] 

* The  MacI.eodii,  and  mnat  other  dintincuiahed  Hebridean 
familtM.  were  of  Scandinavian  cxtnntion,  ami  aome  were  laieor 
imperfect  eoovcftj  to  Chrittianity.  The  family  nnmea  of  TonjuiJ, 
Tbarnmti.  dec.  are  all  Norwomn. 

1 IM.S. — “Then  turn'd  him  on  the  Bmc«  the  Monk.’*J 
J IMS. — " Nay,  cu'w*  each  wlwtae  aiirrotir  acant’*] 

' Bruce  uniformly  pro/oaml,  and  prutmlily  felt,  compunriion 
forharinc  violated  the  lanctuary  of  the  rbiirrh  by  the  alaiiirhter 
of  Comyn ; and  finally,  in  hia  laat  houra,  in  leatimony  of  his  fuith, 

Eidence,  ami  ceal,  he  retpieaicd  Jamca  Lonl  Douf Ina  to  carry 
hra/t  lu  J>^aaaltim,  to  be  tlicre  depnaiteii  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
^ IThe  MS.  adda  j— " For  th»  ill-timed  and  luckleai  blow.’’] 

••  IMS. ’’  bold  and  hifh.’’) 

IMS.—’*  Swell  on  hia  wither’d  brow  the  veina, 

Each  in  ita  azure  current  atraina. 

And  intemipted  tcara  expreaa'd 
The  tumult  of  hia  lahourins  hreaat.’’] 

So  »ooti  aa  the  noliro  of  Comyn’a  alau^htcr  reached  Boine, 
ftucc  and  hia  adherenta  wen?  excommunicated.  It  wna  publlKhed 
nrrt  by  the  Archbiahop  of  York,  and  renewed  at  difTerenl  timoa, 
(aSicularly  by  Lambyrton.  BialMip  of  Si.  Andrewa,  in  I30H  ; but 
{t  doca  mi*  appear  to  have  nnawered  tho  purpoae  which  tiie  Enc- 
R«h  mnoarch  experted.  Indeed,  for  rraaona  which  it  mar  be  dif- 
fcajh  to  trace,  the  thundem  of  Rome  deacended  upon  the  Scotiiah 
noanlaina  with  Icaa  cffoct  than  in  more  fertile  countrica.  Pro- 
“oWy  the  oomparnirvc  poverty  of  the  beneficea  oecaiionml  that 
fewer  fereian  clenry  aettled  in  Scotland  ; and  tho  intoreal  of  the 
wt^  churchmen  were  Unki.<d  with  that  of  their  country.  Many 
« the  ScotUab  prelates,  Laiubyrtoa  the  primate  particularly,  de- 


This  much,  howe’er,  I bid  thee  know, 

No  selfish  vengeance  dealt  the  blow, 

For  Comyn  diej  his  country’s  foe. 

Nor  blame  I friends  whose  ill-timed  speea 
Fulfill’d  my  soon-repented  deed. 

Nor  cetisure  those  from  whose  stern  tongue 
The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 

I only  blame  mine  own  wild  ire, 

By  Scotland’s  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 

Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone, 

Far  as  I may,  the  evil  done. 

And  hears  a penitent’s  apoeal 
From  papal  curse  and  prelate’s  zeal. 

My  first  and  dearest  task  achieved. 

Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved. 

Shall  many  a priest  in  cope  and  stole 
Say  requiem  for  Red  Comyn’s  soul, 

While  I the  blessed  cross  advance. 

And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance, 

In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  lanco.ll 
But,  while  content  the  church  should  know 
My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I owe,V 
Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 
The  name  of  traitor  I return, 

Bid  them  defiance  stern  and  high,** 

And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  lie! 

These  brief  words  spoke,  I speak  no  more. 

Do  what  thou  wilt ; my  shrift  is  o’er.” 

XXX. 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed. 

Upon  the  King  tho  Abbot  gazed  ; 

Then  o’er  his  pallid  features  glance, 

Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 

His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  fast, 

And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light; 

Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 

Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain. 

And  undistin^ish’d  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke. tt 

XX^^. 

" De  Bruce ! I rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  cur.se  upon  thy  head,tt 
And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o’er 
To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore; — 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old. 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-controII’d,§5 
I feel  within  mine  aged  breast 
A power  that  will  not  be  repress’d. Illl 
It  prompts  my  voice,  jt  swells  my  vcins^ 

It  burns,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  I — 

De  BrucR  thy  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  Ghxl’s  altar  slain  thy  foe : 

clareii  for  Rrure,  while  he  tvaa  yet  under  the  ban  of  the  church, 
althoiisli  Im>  afierwnnln  axoin  cnanirad  aidea. 

H (See  Uw  Book  ofNuMBRRs,  ctiap.  xxiii.  and  xxiv.) 

>■  Briire,  like  other  heroea,  oliscrvetl  omen*,  and  one  is  recnrdwl 
by  tradition.  After  he  had  retreated  to  one  of  the  miserable  pUi- 
CM  of  ahelter.  in  which  he  could  viMituro  to  take  some  ret>o«e  aftiv 
hia  diaiuiera,  ne  lay  atnftchod  upon  a handfiil  of  alraw.  and  abao- 
donmi  himaelf  to  hu  melancholy  meditations.  He  haa  now  tioca 
dnfeateil  four  Umea,  and  waa  u^in  llio  point  of  reaulvinf  to  aban- 
don all  lionos  of  ftirtlier  opposition  to  hU  fate,  and  to  to  to  firs 
Holy  Lanil.  It  chanced  hia  eye.  while  he  was  thus  punderinie. 
wa*  attracted  by  the  exertion*  of  a spider,  who.  in  order  to  fix  hm 
web.  endeavonreil  to  awiny  himself  from  one  beam  to  another 
■l)ov«  his  liead.  Involuntarily  he  became  intcrealed  in  tlie  n^i- 
nacity  with  which  tho  iiuH.-ct  renewed  hia  exerlinna,  nfler  &ilint 
six  times  ; and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  decide  his  owrt 
CoiirM!  accordint  to  tho  succeaa  nr  failure  of  the  spider.  At  llie 
seventh  effort  tiic  irwoct  tained  his  object ; amt  Bruce,  in  tike 
manner,  pcrwsvererl  and  caiTierl  his  own.  Hence  it  has  lieen  held 
unlucky  nr  unymteful,  or  both,  in  one  of  the  name  of  Bruce  to 
kill  a si>id(>r. 

The  nrclideacon  of  Aberdeen,  instead  of  the  ahiiot  of  this  tale, 
introiliiccs  an  Irish  Pylhoncoa,  who  not  only  predicted  hia  yooa 
fortune  as  Im  leR  tho  island  of  Rachrin,  hut  sent  her  two  aona 
along  with  him,  to  ensure  her  own  family  a share  in  it 
•’  Then  in  schort  time  men  mycht  Uioim  so 
Bc.hute  all  thair  yalayis  to  tho  ae. 

And  her  to  se  baith  ayr  and  stor, 

And  oUiyr  thingia  that  mystir*  wer. 

And  as  the  king  lipon  the  sand 
W'ea  rnnrand  wp  and  doun,  bidand^ 

Till  tlwt  his  menye  redy  war. 

His  ost  come  ryent  till  him  thar. 

And  (pihen  that  echo  him  halyat  had, 

And  priwe  spek  till  him  tebo  made ; 

• Nead.  ] AbUii«. 
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O’ermasterd  yel  by  high  behest 
1 bless  thee,  and  thou  ahalt  be  bless  d !” 

He  spoke,  and  o’er  the  astonish’d  throng 
Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXII. 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye. 

Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high, 

Tne  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 

’Tis  vigorous  manhood’s  lofty  tone 
"Thrice  vanquish’d  on  the  battle-plain, 

Thy  followers  slaughter’d,  or  ta’en, 

A hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 

On  foreign  shores  a man  exil’d,* 

Disown  d,  deserted,  and  distress’d, t 
1 bless  thee,  and  thou  siialt  be  bless’d ! 

Hless’d  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 

Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 

Afid  Mid.  * Taki<  ml  kep  till  my  MW : 

Fnr  or  ye  paM  1 aall  you  acliaw, 

OiT  your  lurtuun  a party. 

Bot  our  all  apeccnlly 
A wytirinr  ner  1 aall  yow  ma, 

Uuhat  ftid  tliat  your  i>urpo«B  tail  ta. 

For  in  this  land  is  nane  Iruwly 
Wate  Uiinpa  to  cum  aa  wcill  as  I. 

Yo  pass  now  furth  on  your  wio«e, 

To  w»*no!  the  liarrae,  and  the  owtraf. 

That  Inytiss  men  has  to  yow  done : 

Bot  ye  wnt  nocht  quhatkyno  furtoa 
Yo  moil  drey  in  your  werrayinf. 

But  wyt  ye  wcill,  withoutyn  Icsinx 
M'hat  Ira  ye  now  hailT  takyn  land. 

Nano  M mychly,  na  sa  atrenth  thi  nfliaiul, 

Ball  yer  yow  pnas  owt  of  your  countro 
Till  all  to  yow  aliODdownyt  be. 

^V'ilh  in  achort  lyiiK*  yo  sail  be  kinx. 

And  haitr  the  land  at  your  liking, 

And  nurcum  your  Tayia  all. 

But  fele  anoyU  thole  yc  soil, 

Or  that  your  purpnsa  end  haifl*  tone  s 
Bot  yo  sail  thoiiii  ourdryve  ilkone. 

And.  that  ye  trow  this  aekyrly. 

My  twa  sonnys  with  yow  aall  I 
Send  to  tak  part  of  your  Irawaill ; 

For  I wall)  wcill  thai  mII  nocht  fiiill. 

To  be  rewartlyt  weill  at  rycht, 

QuIicd  yo  or  heyit  to  yowr  mvclit* " 

BAnBOim'a  Bruce,  Book  in.,  t.  85*. 

* Ttiis  is  not  metapboricid.  The  echoes  of  Bcutland  did  ac- 
tually   ,,  . 

With  the  bloodhounda  that  bayi^rfur  her  flntitive  king." 

A very  curious  and  romantic  tale  is  told  by  Bmbour  upon  tto 
sulnect,  which  may  be  aliridyed  aa  follows  . . , . , 

Wlum  Bruce  had  ayain  yot  foutiny  in  Scotland  ip  the  spnny  of 
l8oy.  lie  continued  to  lie  in  a very  weak  and  precarimia  <»ndition, 
ptininy,  indeed,  occasional  advanlayea.  but  oltliycd  to  fly  before 
ilia  enuniiea  whenever  they  oasemhlod  in  force.  Upon  one  occa- 
aion,  while  he  was  lyiny  wiili  a small  party  in  the  wilds  of  Cum- 
nock, in  Ayrshire,  Aymerde  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  his 
inveterate  foe  Jolm  of  Lorn,  came  ayainat  him  suddenly  with 
ciyht  hundred  Hichlandcra,  bnidea  a lorye  body  of  men-at-arms. 
'iTiey  brnuylit  with  tlwm  a alouyli-dny,  or  blooilliound,  which, 
somo  say,  bad  been  once  a favourite  with  the  Bruce  himself,  and 
th<-refure  was  least  Ukely  to  lose  tlie  trace. 

Bruce,  whose  (bree  was  under  fiiur  hundred  men,  continued  to 
make  Ih'ad  ayainat  tlio  cavalry,  till  tlie  men  of  Lorn  had  nearly 
cut  off  Ilia  retreat.  Perceiviny  llwidanyor  pf  his  situation,  be  acUal 
as  the  eelelirateil  and  ill-requited  Mina  is  said  to  have  done  in 
similar  drcunistances.  He  divided  his  force  into  three  parts,  ap- 
pointed a place  of  rendcavnua.  and  commanded  them  to  retreat 
By  difliirent  routes.  But  when  John  of  Lora  arrived  at  the  spot 
wliere  they  divided,  be  caused  Uio  hound  to  l»  init  upon  the  trace, 
which  immediately  directed  him  to  the  pursuit  of  that  party  which 
Bruce  headed.  Tliis.  therefore.  Lorn  purmed  with  his  wlaile 
force,  myiny  no  attention  to  the  others.  Tlie  kiny  ayain  subdi- 
vided nia  amall  body  into  three  parts,  and  with  tlie  Mmo  result, 
lor  tlic  pursuers  attached  themselves  exclusively  to  lliat  which  he 
led  in  person.  He  tlien  caused  his  followers  to  disperse,  and  re- 
tained onlr  his  fnster-hrotlier  in  bis  oimiiany.  The  slouyh-doa 
followed  the  trace,  and,  neylectiny  the  olhen,  attacheil  hinisclf 
and  las  attendants  to  pursuit  of  iIm-  kiny.  Lora  became  convinced 
that  his  enemy  was  nearly  in  his  power,  and  detached  five  of  his 
niost  active  attendants  to  follow  him,  and  interrupt  his  fliyht. 
Tlwy  did  so  with  all  the  aytlily  of  mountaineers  " What  aid 
wilt  thou  make)"  said  Brace  to  his  sinde  attendant,  when  he 
aa w the  five  men  yain  yround  on  him.  " The  best  I can,"  replied 
his  Ibster-brother.  "Then,"  said  Brace,  "here I makemysUnd." 
The  five  tiursucrs  came  up  fast.  The  kiny  took  three  to  himself, 
leitviny  the  ntlier  two  to  hia  fustor-brothcr.  He  slow  the  first  who 
encountered  him ; but  ohsvrviny  his  foster-brother  hard  iiressed, 
he  spniny  lo  Ids  oMistance.  and  despatclied  one  of  his  assailants. 
Lea  vine  him  to  deal  with  the  survivor,  ho  returned  uimn  Uw  other 
two,  both  of  whom  ho  slow  before  his  fiister-broUier  had  de- 
spatched hia  sinyle  antaynnist.  When  this  hard  encounter  was 
over,  with  a courtesy,  which  in  tlw  whole  work  marks  Bnifse't 
character,  he  ihankM  his  fbster-brollurr  fia  his  aid.  " It  likes 
you  to  My  so,"  onswi>r«d  his  follower  ; " but  you  yourself  slew 
fiiiir  of  the  five.” — “True."  said  the  kins,  “ but  only  because  I 
hail  better  opportunity  than  you.  They  were  not  apprabensive 
uf  mo  when  they  mw  mo  encounter  thm,  so  I hod  a moment's 


Avenger  of  ihy  country’s  abame, 

RosioYer  of  her  injured  fame, 

Hlcsa'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
l)c  Bruce,  fair  Scotland’s  rigntfiil  Lord, 

Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame, 

What  lengthen’d  honours  wait  thy  najne! 

In  dibtnnt  ages,  sire  to  son 
Shull  tell  thy  tale  of  fretxiom  won, 

And  teach  hts  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 

(>o,  then,  tnumphant ! sweep  along 
Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a song ! 

The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast. 
Hath  bless’d  thee,  and  thou  shah  be  bless’d!— 
Enough— my  short-lived  strength  decays, 

And  sinks  the  nioinentary  blaze. — 

Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke. 

Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke 

time  to  spriny  to  thy  aid,  and  to  return  oguaJly  unexpectedly  apoa 
niv  uw-ti  opponents." 

In  the  mcanwhilo  Lora's  parly  approached  lapMly.  and  tbs 
kinie  and  his  fuster-brotlicr  betook  themselves  to  a netchUnmBf 
woihI.  Here  tjicy  sat  down,  for  Brace  was  exhausted  by  Atipa, 
until  the  cry  of  the  slouylilioumi  camo  ao  near,  that  histbsiirc 
brother  entreated  Draco  to  provkle  Ihr  his  safulv  by  rvlrcatior  Ikr 
tJier.  " I have  heard,"  answered  the  kiny,  **  that  wbosocrcrwill 
wnilc  a Ihiw  sliot  lenyth  down  a runniny  stream,  shall  make  tbs 
alouyh-hoond  kiso  scent.— L«*t  na  try  Ino  experiroenl.  for  wee 
yon  devilish  hound  siluncod.  I should  care  little  fur  the  resL" 
Loni  in  the  mean  while  lulvanceil,  and  found  the  bodies  of  hii 
•loin  vassals,  over  whom  be  made  hia  moan,  and  ihrmtened  ilu 
most  deiullv  venyeanccL  Then  be  followed  uw  hound  lo  thesidr 
of  the  brook,  dow  n whirh  (ho  kiny  had  waded  a treat  way.  Hm 
Uw  hound  was  at  fault,  and  John  of  Lorn,  aflr.r  kmc  attemptoc 
in  vain  lo  rectner  Bruce's  trace,  relinquished  the  punruiL 
" Others,"  Mys  Barbour,  " afnnn,  that  upon  thu  occasion 
kiny'H  life  was  Mved  by  an  excellent  areW  wlw  arconpaiiiM 
him,  and  who  perceiviny  tbe^  would  be  finally  taken  by  roraiaof 
thu  blood  hound,  hid  himsoll  in  a thicket,  and  shot  him  with  u 
arrow.  In  which  way,"  ndils  Uw  motrical  liioyrapher,  " thussj 
capo  happened  I am  uncertain,  Iwt  at  that  brook  tin  kiny  eseipw 
Ihnn  his  pursuers." 

" Quhen  Uw  chasseris  relyit  war. 

And  Jbon  of  Loro  had  met  Uioim  tiiar. 

He  tauld  Schyr  Aymvr  all  Uio  cams 
How  that  tlw  kiny  esrhapyt  wma  ; 

And  how  that  be  liis  five  men  slew. 

And  syne  to  tlw  wodo  him  drew. 

Quiwn  Scliyr  Aymer  herd  this,  in  by 
He  aan^^t  him  for  tlw  ferly : 

And  said  ; ‘ Ho  is  cretly  to  Piyisj 
For  I knaw  nane  that  litfand  is, 

That  at  mysebeyfl'yan  help  him  swa. 

1 trow  he  suld  be  Iwrd  to  sla. 

And  ho  war  bodyn*  ewynly.' 

On  this  wisa  spak  Schyr  Aymery." 

BiUtBOPR's  Bruce,  Book  v.,  r.m 
The  Enylish  historinns  acree  with  Barbour  as  lo  the  « 
which  the  Enelish  iNiisued  Bruce  and  his  Iblloweri,  snd  the 
terity  with  which  Iw  evaded  them.  The  followiny  is  Inc  Is*!'’ 
mony  of  Haniiny.  a yreat  enemy  to  the  Soottisb  nsiioo  »— 

The  Kin*  Edward  with  h^t  hym  souyhl  full  sore, 

But  ay  ho  fl<«l  into  woodcs  and  streyte  fun«t. 

And  sicwe  his  men  at  staytes  and  daunyers  thore. 

And  at  marreys  and  mires  was  ay  full  presC 
Enelyshmon  lo  kyll  wiUioutyn  any  rest ; 

In  Ino  mountnyncs  and  craym  he  slew  ay  wfwre. 

And  in  tlw  nyyht  his  foa  ho  fra}*ed  full  acre : 

" The  Kiny  Edward  with  boracs  and  houndcs  him  soyfil. 
Willi  nienno  on  folo,  UinMiyli  mnrris,  moose,  and  myre. 
Throuyli  wodes  also,  and  muuntens  (wher  ihei  foujtil.) 

And  euor  the  Kyny  Edward  hiyht  men  yteala  byre, 

Hym  for  to  lake  and  by  myyht  conquer* ; 

Bui  thd  miyht  hjrm  not  yolie  by  fore®  ne  by  tram. 

Ho  Mtto  by  Uw  Tyre  when  ihei  went  In  tho  ram. 

HAKDYNO'B.tVirOfllC/e,  IX 

Peter  LanytoU  has  also  a passayo  conrerniny  Ita  cxtirwr— 
to  which  Kiny  Robert  was  reduced,  which  be  entitles 
De  Roberto  Brut  et  fu^a  dratm  drcaJK. 

" And  wele  I iinderstode  that  tlw  Kyny  Rohra 
H«s  drunken  of  that  block!  tho  drink  ol  Dan  waryn. 

Don  Waryn  he  Ics  touncs  that  he  held.  ,, 

With  wrony  he  mad  a res,  and  mistwryny  ofscbeKi, 

Siihen  into  the  forest  he  redo  naked  and  wodo, 

Als  a wild  berut,  ele  of  the  yres  that  stow, 

Thus  of  Dan  Waryn  in  his  Iwke  men  rede, 

God  yyftho  Kins  Robyn,  that  alle  his  kynoe  aofpww 
Sir  Rohynet  tlw  Bras  ho  durst  noure  abide.  . 

That  thoi  mad  him  rastus,  both  in  more  and  wod-sw^  . 

•To  while  bo  mad  lids  train,  ami  dhl  urn  while  outra^.  ^ 
ParBU  LANoroFT'B  Chronide,  *^ 

Bvo.  Loudon,  tare-  . 

♦ t"On  this  frnnseendent  pa  wise  wo  ilmll  only 
of  the  doom/  part  of  the  proidioey  we  hear  noUuns 
Uw  whole  of  the  rwum,  and  tiioush  Uw  Ablwt 
that  he  shall  bo  ' On  fureix  n shores  a nun  exiled, 
speaks  of  him  IhiI  as  resident  in  Scotland,  up  lo  In* 
battle  of  Bannockburn."— Crl/tcsU  Recieu.l 
1 ITbo  MS.  has  not  this  coupleCl 
• Maictwt. 
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Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o’er, 

Our  task  discharged.— Unmoor,  unmoor !” — 
Hu  priests  ret^ived  the  exhausted  Monk, 

As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 
Punctual  his  orders  to  obey, 

The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 

Embark’d,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away.* 


CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

Hast  thou  not  mark’d,  when  p’er  thy  startled  head 
.Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  roll’d, 
How,  when  its  echoes  fell,  a silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow,  and  the  wold? 
The  rye- mass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold, 
The  rustling  aspen’s  leaves  are  mute  and  still,t 
The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  ruin’d  hold, 
Till,  murmuring  distant  first,  then  near  and  shrill. 
The  savage  whirlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps  the  groan- 
ing hill .' 

II. 

Artornish  ! such  a silence  sunk 
Upon  thy  halls,  when  that  gray  Monk, 

His  prophet-spee<’-h  had  spoke ; 

And  his  obedient  brethren’s  sail 
Was  stretch’d  to  meet  the  southern  gale 
Before  a whisper  woke. 

Then  murmuring  sounds  of  doubt  and  fear, 

Close  pour’d  in  many  an  anxious  ear, 

The  solemn  stillness  broke; 

And  still  they  gaxeti  with  eager  guess, 

Where,  in  an  oriel’s  deep  recess. 

The  Island  Prince  seem’d  bent  to  press 
What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer. 

And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign’d  to  hear. 

III. 

Starting  at  length  ndth  frowning  look, 

His  hand  he  clench'd,  his  head  he  shook, 

And  stenily  flung  apart 
“And  de»jin’8i  thou  nie  so  mean  of  mood, 

As  to  forget  the  morinl  feud, 

And  cla.sp  tire  hand  with  blood  imbruedt 
From  niy  dear  Kinsman’s  heart  'I 
Is  this  thy  rede  7— a due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  friendship  sworn  I 
But  well  our  mountain  proverb  shows 
The  faith  of  Islesmeii  ebbs  and  flows. 

Be  it  even  so— believe,  ere  long, 

He  that  now  briars  shall  wrenk  the  wrong. — 

Call  Edith — call  the  Maid  of  Lorn  ! 

My  sister,  slaves— for  further  scorn, 

Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I will  stay.— 

Away,  De  Argentine,  away ! 

We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know,§ 

In  Bruce’s  friend,  or  England's  foe.” 


But  who  the  Chieftain’s  rage  can  tell, 
W^hen,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  higliest  tower  the  castle  round, 

No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found ! 

He  shouted,  ‘‘Falsehood  !— treachery! — 
Revenge  and  blood ! — a lordly  meed 
To  him  ^hal  will  avenge  the  deed ! 

A Baron’s  lands  !” — His  frantic  mood 
W'as  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood, 

That  Morag  shared  his  sister’s  flight. 

And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 

’.Scaped  noteless,  and  without  remark. 

I Two  strangers  sought  the  Abbot’s  bark. — 
“Man  every  galley  !— fly— pursue  ! 

The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue ! 

Ay,  and  the  lime  shall  quickly  come, 
when  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that  Rome 
Will  pay  his  feigned  prophecy!” 

Such  was  fierce  Lorn’s  indignant  cry  *,U 
And  Corrnac  Doil  in  haste  obey’d, 

Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  weigh’d, 

(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 

A pirate  sworn  was  Corrnac  Doil.)1T 
But  others,  lingering,  siHike  apart, — 

“ The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 
To  Ronald  ol  the  Isles, 

And,  fearful  lest  her  brother’s  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  Iona’s  piles. 

And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A votaress  in  the  holy  cell, 

Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 
The  Abbot  reconciles.” ♦♦ 


V. 

As.  impotent  of  ire,  the  hall  • 

Echoed  to  Lorn’s  impatient  call, 

'*  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  I 
Let  none  who  honours  Lorn  remain  !” — 
Courteous,  but  stem,  a bold  r«mc8t 
To  Bruce  De  Argentine  expressed. 

" Lord  Earl,”  he  said, — “ I cannot  choose 
But  ^ueld  such  title  to  the  Bnicc, 

Though  name  and  earldom  both  are  gone, 
Since  he  braced  rebel’s  armour  on — 

But,  Earl  or  .Serf— rudo  phrase  was  thine 
Of  late,  and  launch’d  at  Argentine; 

Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 
Redress  of  honour  at  thy  hand. 

Wc  need  not  to  each  other  tell. 

That  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well; 
Then  do  me  but  the  soldier  grace, 

This  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
Where  we  may  meet  in  fight ; 

And  I will  say,  as  still  I’ve  saKl, 

Though  by  ambition  far  inisUxl, 

Thou  art  a noble  knight.” — 

VI. 

“ And  I,”  the  princely  Bruce  renlied, 

“Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood’s  pride, 


*J“  Thft  crmrpptiofi  ami  t*xpr»uiofi  of  thc«M!  stanza*  ronstitute 
etcaltpoca  whtcli  it  would  Im  difficutt  to  t'ruin  any  otluT 

part  of  the  poem.  Tbe*un>n*c  i*  ^rand  and  mTlecL  Tfio  Monk, 
■truck  with  tlw  boroism  of  Robert,  foregoes  (lie  intended  ana- 
tl«ma.  and  breaks  out  into  a prophetic  annunciation  of  hi*  final 
tnuinph  over  all  hi*  enemies.  an<l  tlio  veneration  in  which  hi* 
nume  will  be  held  by  posterity.  There  stanzee  which  conclude 
the  second  canto,  dense  tl.eir  chief  title  to  oncoiiiium  fram  the 
eiaphaUc  felicity  of  tlieir  burden, 

‘ I bless  thee,  and  thou  shnlt  be  bless'd 
ia  which  few  and  simple  words,  fulkiwin^,  as  tliey  <u>,  a scries  of 
predicated  ills,  there  is  an  eneray  that  iii*liintaiieously  appeals 
to  the  Itcart,  and  surpnasia,  all  to  notliiiiff,  the  results  of  paMuges 
lets  liappy  in  their  application,  thouah  more  laboured  and  tortu- 
ous in  tlieir  construction." — Vrttlcal  Remew. 

**  'Vhe  story  of  (be  second  canto  exlnliits  fewer  of  Mr.  Scott’s 
charscterislical  beauties  (iion  of  his  clumtcterirtical  faults.  The 
scene  lUelf  is  not  of  a very  edifyins  descrir>lioQ  i nor  is  llie  want 
of  ojrreeabteness  in  the  subject  OMn|M-n«ated  by  any  detached 
Dent  in  the  (letails.  Of  the  laiifiinzu  and  ve.mifiration  in  many 
parts.  It  is  banlly  poMihle  to  s|s-ak  fMvourrililv.  The  same  must 
Be  said  of  the  speeciie*  which  the  different  rnorartert  address  to 
cacti  other.  Tlic  rude  vc-iH-nience  which  tlM'y  disiday  seem*  to 
consist  much  more  in  the  loudne**  and  yesiiculation  with  which 
tl«  speakers  express  tliemselves,  than  in  the  force  and  energy  of 
Uictr  sentiments,  whirli,  fur  the  uioxt  part,  are  such  a.*  Uic  bar- 
barous chiefs,  to  whom  tliey  ore  attribuieri.  iiiiglit,  witixMit  any 
reat  nreroerlitation,  either  as  to  Ute  ihougfht  or  lanfnmxe,  have 
acUuuly  uttered.  To  find  lanKUOze  and  Hentiinent*  protKiitioned 
to  elaractera  of  such  extraordinary  dinieiuuuiia  as  toe  axeuU  in 

V01..L-3  w 


the  poems  ol  Hrjmer  rtnd  Milton,  is  indeed  an_  admirable  effort 
of  genius : but  to  make  such  as  wc  meet  with  in  the  epic  poetry 
of  the  present  day,  persons  oflen  below  tlic  middle  size,  and 
never  very  much  above  it,  merely  speak  in  cftaracler, » not  likely 
to  occasion  either  much  difficulty  to  Ifie  pivot,  or  much  pleasure 
to  the  ri'ader.  As  an  examide,  we  mi^lit  adduce  the  tia^rch  of 
stout  nunvi'zan’i  knight,  stanza  xxviL,  which  is  not  thn  lesa 
wantinc  in  taste,  Irccauso  it  is  natural  and  characteristic.’*— 
Quarterly  Review.] 

* IMS. — "Tlifl  rustlinr  aspen  bids  his  leaf  be  still. "J 
I IMS.—*’  And  clasp  the  bloody  hum!  imbrued.*'] 
i IMS.—*'  Nor  brother  wc.  nor  ally  know.’*l 

I [The  M3,  ha.*. 

*‘  Such  was  fierce  Lorn’s  cry.” 

Sec  a note  on  a line  in  the  Ley  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  ante,  p. 
ml 

T A sort  of  persons  common  in  the  isles,  as  may  be  easily  be- 
lieved. until  the  imroduction  of  civil  polity.  Witness  the  Dean 
of  the  Isles’  account  of  Konny.  " At  the  north  end  of  Rnsrsay, 
be  half  myloof  sea  frae  it,  layos’bne  ilo  callit  Runay,  mnire  then 
a myle  in  leniflhe,  full  of  wmid  and  hmldir,  with  ane  havein  for 
hciland  yaley*  in  the  micklis  of  it,  and  the  same  havein  is  suid  for 
foatennK  of  tlieives,  rucyaits  and  reivains,  till  a nail,  ut>on  the 
ucilline  and  spulzcinit  ol  i^r  pepill.  This  ite  perteins  to  M'Gil- 
rychalian  of  Uaarsay  by  forco,  and  to  the  iiisbope  of  the  ile*  be 
heriiaxe.”— Sm  Donald  Monro’s  Deteription  qf  the  Wetient 
Islanii  qf  Scotland.  Edinbureh,  1S05.  p.  22- 

•**  IM.S.— “ W'liilo  fheiid.*  sluill  lalxKir  fair  and  well 
'nicse  feuds  to  recoiicilu.’’] 


* 
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That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
• Should  in  a tyrant’s  quarrel  shine; 

But,  for  your  brave  request. 

Be  sure  the  honour’d  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  snail  wave 
Upon  my  helmet-crest ; 

Believe,  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 

Hath  done  thine  honour  causeless  wrong, 

It  shall  be  well  redress’d. 

Not  dearer  to  my  soul  w'as  glove, 

Bestow’d  in  youth  by  lady’s  love^ 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given ! 

Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I greet ; 

Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet. 

And  then — what  pleases  heaven.’’ 

VII. 

Thus  parted  they— for  now,  with  sound 
Like  waves  roll’d  back  from  rocky  ground, 

The  friend.s  of  Lorri  retire ; 

Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  his  train. 

Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again. 

Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain 
And  mortal  hopes  expire. 

But  through  the  castle  double  guard. 

By  Ronald’s  charge,  kept  wakeful  ward. 

Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr’d. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain ; 

Then  of  the  guest.s,  in  courteous  sort, 

He  pray’d  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short. 

Ana  bade  them  in  Artornish  fort 
In  confidence  remain. 

Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed, 

And  beads  were  told,  and  aves  said. 

And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head, 

After  a toilsome  day. 

VIII. 

But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

“ Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye ! 

Even  now  there  jarr’d  a secret  door — 

A taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor- 
lip,  Edward,  up.  I say! 

Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 

Nay,  strike  not ! ’tis  our  noble  Hosl” 

Advancing  then  his  taper’s  flame, 

Ronald  slept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan’s  chief— each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty, 

And  profler'd  hint  his  sword. 

And  hail’d  him,  in  a monarch’s  style. 

As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle, 

And  Scotland’s  rightful  lord. 

“ And  O,”  said  Ronald,  ” Own’d  of  Heaven ! 

Say.  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven, 

By  falsehood’s  arts  from  duty  driven. 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew. 

Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame^ 

Even  while  I strove  against  tny  claim. 

Paid  homage  hist  and  true?” — 

" Alas ! dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time,”_ 
Answer’d  the  Bruce,  "must  bear  the  crime, 
Since,  guiltier  far  than  you, 

* I have  followed  the  ^nilirar  and  inarcunite  tradition,  that 
Rnicn  fotiaht  airaiiMt  W'allace,  and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at  Uie 
fatal  haitie  of  Falkirk.  'I’h«  story,  which  seemi  to  have  no  bel- 
ter authority  than  that  of  Blind  Harry,  bean,  that  havinc  made 
inuch  clauirliter  during  the  en^aaement,  he  sat  down  to  dino  with 
wt  cooqueroni  without  wuahuig  the  6lihy  witnesa  from  hia 
Banda. 

" Pasting  he  waa.  and  had  been  in  craat  need, 

Blooded  were  all  his  weai>ons  and  his  weed  ; 

Southeron  lorda  scorn'd  him  in  terms  rude. 

And  said,  Behold  yon  Scot  eats  his  own  blood. 

**  Then  rued  be  sore,  for  reason  had  be  known. 

That  blood  and  laud  alike  should  lie  his  own  ; 

With  them  he  long  was,  ere  lie  i;ut  away. 

But  contrair  Scots  he  fought  not  from  that  day." 

The  account  given  by  most  of  our  historians,  of  the  conversation 
between  Bruce  and  Wallace  over  the  Carroii  river,  is  er|uaHy 
aipocryphal.  Th«‘re  is  full  e\'iilonro  tlmt  Bruce  was  not  at  that 
time  on  tim  English  side,  nor  nresinil  at  Uie  battle  of  Falkirk  , 
pay,  that  he  acted  as  a cuarnian  of  Scotland,  alonfr  with  John 
Comyn.  tn  Die  name  of  Baliol.  and  in  opposition  to  the  Enirlish. 
Ho  was  the  grandson  of  the  coinpuUtor,  with  whom  he  has  been 


Even  I’’— he  paused ; for  Falkirk’s  woea 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose.* 

The  Chieftain  to  his  breast  he  press’d. 

And  in  a sigh  conceal’d  the  rest. 

IX. 

They  profler’d  aid,  by  arms  and  might, 

To  repossess  him  in  his  right ; 

Btit  well  their  counsels  must  be  weigh’d, 

Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made, 

For  Engli.sli  hire  and  Lorn’s  intrigues 
Bound  manv  chiefs  in  southern  leagues. 

Iti  answer,  Bruce  bis  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassalst  frankly  told. 

"The  winter  worn  in  exile  o’er, 

I long’d  for  Garrick’s  kindred  shore. 

I thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 

And  long’d  to  see  the  burly  fare 
That  Chflbrd  makes,  whose  lordiv  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father’s  nail. 

But  first  my  course  to  Arran  led, 

Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head. 

And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  loss’d. 

Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross’d, 

Mine  own.  a hostile  sail  to  shun. 

Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run, 

W’hen  that  wise  will,  which  masters  ours, 
Compell’d  us  to  your  friendly  towers.*’ 

X. 

Then  Torquil  spoke ; “ The  time  craves  speed ! 
We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 

But  instant  pray  our  Sovereign  Liege, 

To  shun  the  perils  of  a siege. 

The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  all  his  powers, 

Lies  but  too  near  Artornish  towers, 

And  England’s  light-armed  vessels  ride. 

Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 

Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  unmoor, 

And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each  shore. 
Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  by, 

Secret  and  safe  my  Liege  must  lie 
In  the  far  bounds  of  friendly  Skye, 

Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide.’ — 

“Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,”  Ronald  cried; 

" Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait,t 
And  raise  in  arms  ihe  men  of  Sleate, 

W’hilsl  thou,  renown’d  where  chiefs  debate, 
Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  council  sage, 

And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age.” — 

— " And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail,5 
This  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  the  scale.*  — 


" The  scheme,”  said  Bruce,  " contents  me  well; 
Meantime,  ’twerc  beet  that  Isabel, 

For  safely,  with  my  bark  and  crew. 

Again  to  friendly  Erin  drew. 

There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  wend, 

In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend, 

And  muster  up  each  scatter’d  friend.”— H i 

Here  seem’d  it  as  Lord  Ronald’s  ear 
Would  other  counsel  gladlicr  hear: 

But.  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd, 

Both  barks,  in  secret  arm’d  and  mann’d. 

From  out  the  haven  bore; 

fomctimci  confounded.  Lord  Hailet  haa  well  doaeriW. 
aome  dearce  apolofrired  for,  tbe  earlier  jiart  of  his  ufr-  , 
Ciandfaitier.  the  coiniietitor.  liad  uatienllv  acquietced 

award  of  Edwanl.  Hi«  father,  yiehlmir  to  the  timea.  bad  i 

under  the  Eneliah  baniiera.  But  younf  Bruce  had  more  anwiw^ 
and  a more  rcsilom  ainrit.  In  hia  earlier  year*  he  acted  upooi»  I 
regular  plan.  By  tuma  tlie  partiaan  of  Edward,  and  tw 
rent  of  Baliol,  ho  ao»  ma  to  have  furaotten  or  alined  hi* 
aion*  to  the  crown.  Bui  hia  character  develop^  itaelf  byiW^ 
and  in  mnturer  aire  became  firm  and  conaiatenL"— ^ 
Scotland,  p.  290.  (fttarto,  London,  me. 
r IMS.—"  Allica.’’] 

t (MS.—**  ■ Myaelf  fhv  pilot  and  thy  (ruide.’-- 
* Not  so,  kind  Torquil,’  Ronald  cried : 

’ 'Tia  1 will  on  my  Sovereifn  wail.*  "J 
$ (Tlie  M.S.  him. 

" ' Aye,’  said  the  Chief  ‘ or  if  they  ftU.  , 

This  hroada word's  weight  aliall  turn  ii_l_ 

In  altering  this  passage,  the  poet  appears  to  have  k»i  • 

Ed] 

• [Tb«  MS.  adds : 

Our  bark's  departure,  too,  wiH  blitw 
To  our  latent  tire  fireman’s  mtnd."l 
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On  different  voyage  forth  they  ply, 

Tliis  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erin’s  snore. 

XII.. 

With  Bnice  and  Ronald  bides  the  tale. 

To  favouring  winds  they  gave  the  sail, 

Till  Mull’s  dark  headlands  scarce  they  knew, 

And  .Ardnamurchan’s  hills  were  blue.* 

But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and  hard, 

And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley’s  yard, 

.And  take  them  to  the  oar, 

With  these  rude  was,  in  weary  plight. 

They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night, 

^'or  till  the  dawning  had  a sight 
Of  Skye’s  romantic  shore. 

Where  Coolin  stoops  him  to  the  west. 

They  saw  upon  his  shiver’d  crest 
The  sun’s  arising  gleam  ; 

But  such  the  labour  and  delay, 

Ere  they  were  moor’d  in  Scavtgh  bay, 

(For  calmer  heaven  compell’d  to  stay,)t 
He  shot  a western  beam. 

Then  Ronald  said,  “ If  true  mine  eye. 

These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskyo:t 
No  human  foot  comes  here, 

And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow. 

If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow. 

What  hinders  that  on  land  we  go, 

And  strike  a mountain-deer  1 
Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend; 

A bow  full  d^ily  can  he  bend, 

And,  if  we  meet  a herd,  may  send 
A shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer.” 

Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand. 

Their  row-boat  launch’d  and  leapt  to  land. 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train, 

* [MS.— “ Till  Mull’s  dark  i*le  no  more  they  knew, 

Nor  Antnarnurchan’*  mountains  hlue.”] 

* IMS.—"  For  lavourina  sales  cumpoH’d  to  stay."] 

' TV  extraordinary  piece  of  scenery  which  I have  here  at- 
kmpted  to  describe,  is.  I think,  unparalleled  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
kin,  at  iMist  in  any  which  I have  hapiienod  to  visit.  It  lies  just 
span  the  rruntier  of  the  Laird  of  Muc-Lcod’s  country,  which  is 
lhrn:abauU  divided  from  the  estate  of  .Mr.  Moccallister  of  Strath- 
Aud,csJted  Strathnardill  by  the  Dean  of  the  Isles.  The  following 
t-*muat  of  it  is  extracted  from  a journal*  kept  durinf  a tour 
Ihourh  tin  Scuitinh  islands  •— 

■'  TV  western  coast  ufSky  ithiahly  romantic,  and  at  the  same 
time  diiplsvi  a richness  ol  veffctation  in  the  lower  (rounds  to 
•bidi  *e  nave  hitherto  been  strnnjrers.  We  passed  three  saJl- 
•xter  lochs,  or  deep  embnyments,  called  Locli  Bracadale,  Loch 

fjoort.snd  Locii . and  about  It  o’clock  opened  Loch  fila- 

*i(  We  were  now  under  the  western  termination  of  tbo  bi(h 
ni|e  of  mountains  called  Cuillen,  or  Quillin,  or  Coolin.  whose 
wtstberbesten  and  serrated  ueaks  we  had  admired  at  a distance 
law  Dunvesan.  They  sunx  here  upon  the  sea,  but  with  the 
lunt  bold  and  peremptory  aspect  which  their  distant  appearance 
ttiVsted.  They  apneared  to  consist  of  precipitous  ij>cets  of 
rock,  down  which  tlie  torrenU  were  loapiny  in  a hundred 
^ of  foam  The  tops  of  the  ridae.  apparenily  inaccessible  to 
bman  foot,  were  rent  and  spLt  into  ihc  most  tremendous  pinna- 
(Ns.  Towards  the  bstfe  of  tliese  bare  and  precipitous  cra;cs,  the 
noand,  aonched  by  the  soil  washed  down  from  them,  is  compe- 
ntireljr  verdant  and  productive.  Where  we  passed  within  the 
uiill  Mie  of  Soa.  we  entered  Loch  Slavi(  under  tlio  slioulder  of 
^ of  these  (risly  mountains,  and  observed  that  the  opposite  side 
loch  was  ol  a milder  character,  the  mountains  bein(  sortened 
iato  steep  poen  declivities.  From  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
w'ucad  a headland  of  turt  rocks,  which  divided  its  depth  into 
recesses,  from  each  of  which  a brook  issued.  Here  it  had 
«« intimated  to  us  we  would  find  some  romantic  scenery  ; but 
vere  nnceriain  up  which  inlet  we  should  proceed  in  search 
W#  chose,  ayainst  our  lietter  judgment,  the  southerly  dip 
hv.  where  we  saw  a house  which  might  alVonl  us  irifonnu- 
We  found,  upon  inquiry,  tiiat  there  is  a lake  udjoininir  to 
hruch  of  the  nay  j and  walked  a couple  of  miles  to  sceihat 
yt  fann-bouse.  merely  Ijecauso  the  honest  hiehltinder 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  own  loch,  thouvh  we  were 
wduy  evinced  it  was  not  tliat  which  wo  wen*  recom  mended 
**.*ywne  It  had  no  particiilar  merit,  exeeptine  from  its 
“Vhhourhood  to  a very  hiyh  cliff,  or  precipitous  mountain,  otiicr- 
the  iheei  of  water  had  nolliinx  differing  from  any  ordinary 
vw  eoaot^  lake.  We  returned  and  ro-cinuarkcd  in  our  Ik«1, 
Jw  wtpiida  shook  his  head  at  our  proposal  to  climb  over  the 
Wro^la,  or  rocky  headland  which  divided  the  two  lakt*s  In 
t®***  rwnd  the  headland,  we  were  surprised  at  Iho  iiiniiite 
®f  *ea-fow|  then  busy  apparently  with  a shoal  of  tish. 
j^Aimed  at  tlie  do|tth  of  the  hay,  we  found  that  the  discharyc 
J™*  thi*  second  lake  forms  a sort  of  waterfall,  or  rather  a rajiid 
which  rushes  down  to  tlie  sea  with  rreat  fury  and  pro- 
Round  this  place  were  assembled  hundrcils  of  trouts 
strayding  to  gel  up  into  the  fresli  water ; with  a net 
have  had  twenty  salmon  at  a haul : and  a sailor,  with 
■oaeuei  book  Ihau  a crooked  pin,  caught  a duh  of  trouts  diidog 
* [’This  is  Uw  Pod’s  own  joutoaI.—LiI.J 


Where  a wild  stream,  with  headlong  shock, 
Came  brawitng  down  its  bed  of  rock. 

To  mingle  with  the  main. 

XIII. 

A w'hile  their  route  they  silent  made, 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain-deer, 

Till  the  good  Ilruce  to  Ronald  said, 

" Sl  Mary ! what  a scene  is  here ! 

I’ve  traversed  many  a mountain-strand, 

Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 

And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led ; 

Thus,  many  a waste  I’ve  wander’d  o’er, 
Clumbe  many  a cr^,  cross’d  many  a moor, 
But,  by  my  haliaome, 

A scene  so  rude^  so  wild  as  this. 

Yet  so  sublime  m barrenness, 

Ne’er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press, 

Where’er  I happ'd  to  roam.’’ 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  .spake ; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A scene  no  stem  as  that  dread  lake. 

With  its  dark  ledge§  of  barren  stone. 

Seems  that  primeval  earthquake’s  sway 
Hath  rent  a strange  and  shatter’d  wav 
Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 

And  that  each  naked  precipice. 

Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  the  outrage  still. 

The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature’s  genial  glow ; 

On  high  Benniore  green  mosses  grow, 

And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glcncrue,!! 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-  Ben ; 

But  here,— above,  around,  below, 

On  mountain  or  in  glen, 

our  nbaonce.  Advancing  up  ihia  huddling  and  riotous  brrrak,  wo 
liiund  ourselves  in  a most  extraordinary  scene  ; we  loot  sight  of 
the  sea  almost  immediately  after  we  liad  climbed  over  a low 
ridge  uf  crags,  and  were  surrounded  by  mountains  of  naked  rock, 
of  tlie  boldest  and  most  predpituus  character.  The  ground  on 
which  we  wallml  was  the  margin  of  a lake,  which  seemed  to 
b.'ive  sustained  the  constant  ravage  of  torrents  from  theoe  rude 
iieuhbourt.  The  shores  consisted  of  huge  strata  of  naked  gra- 
nite, here  and  there  inlemnxcd  with  bogs,  and  heaps  of  gravel 
and  sand  piled  in  the  empty  wate^cou^seo.  Vegetation  there  was 
little  nr  none  ; and  Uie  mountains  rose  so  perpendiwlorly  from 
tlie  watirr  eilge,  that  Borrowdalu,  or  even  Glencoe,  is  a jest  to 
them.  We  proceeded  a mile  and  a half  up  this  deep,  dark,  and 
solitary  lake,  which  was  about  two  miles  long,  half  a mile  broad, 
and  U.  as  we  learned,  of  extreme  depth,  'rhe  murky  vapours 
which  enveloped  the  mountain  ridges,  obliged  us  by  assuming  a 
Uiousaiid  varied  shapes,  dunging  tlieir  drapery  into  all  sorts  of 
forms,  and  sometimes  clearing  off  all  together.  It  is  true,  tlie 
mist  made  us  pay  the  penalty  by  some  heavy  and  downright 
sliowers.  from  the  frequency  of  which  a Higi'lsod  boy.  whom  we 
brought  from  the  farm,  told  us  the  lake  was  popularly  culled  tlie 
Water- kettle.  The  proper  name  is  Loch  Corriskin.  froiii  the  deep 
come,  or  hollow,  in  ilio  mountains  of  Guilin,  which  affords  the 
ba.siii  for  this  wonderful  sheet  of  water.  It  is  as  exquisite  a m- 
vago  scone  as  Loch  Katrine  is  a scene  of  romantic  beauty.  After 
having  penetrated  so  far  as  distinctly  to  observe  the  terinini^on 
of  the  lake  under  an  immense  prcciiiice,  which  rises  abruptly  from 
Uie  water,  wo  returned,  andoAen  slopped  to  admire  Uie  ravages 
which  stomu  must  have  made  in  those  recesses,  where  all  human 
witiuMses  were  driven  to  places  of  more  shelter  and  security. 
Stones,  or  ratlier  large  massiu  and  fragments  of  lucks  of  a com- 
posite kind,  porfeclJy  ditiurent  from  the  strata  of  the  lake,  were 
Bcutlered  upon  tlie  bare  rocky  beach,  in  the  strangest  and  nmt 
precarious  situations,  us  if  abauduned  by  the  torrents  which  lud 
borne  thcin  down  from  above.  Some  lay  loose  and  tottorin; 
upon  the  ledges  of  Uie  natural  rock,  with  so  litUe  security,  that 
the  slightest  push  moved  them,  though  their  weight  might  excc^ 
many  tons.  These  deiaclied  rocks,  or  stones,  were  chiefly  wlwt 
is  called  plum-pudding  stones.  'The  bare  rocks,  which  formed  tlw 
shore  of  Uie  lakes,  were  a species  of  granite-  Tlie  opposite  side 
of  the  lake  seemed  quite  pathless  and  inaccessible,  m a huge 
mountain,  one  of  Uie  detached  ridges  of  the  Cuillen  hills,  sinks  in 
a iirufouiid  and  perpendicular  precipice  down  to  the  water.  On 
the  letl  lmiid  side,  which  we  traverse,  rose  a higlier  and  equally 
inaccessible  mountain,  the  top  of  which  strongly  resembled  Uio 
shivered  crater  of  an  exbaurled  volcano.  I,  never  saw  a spot  in 
which  there  was  less  appearance  of  vegetation  uf  any  kind.  Tho 
eye  rested  on  nothing  ImU  barren  and  naked  crags,  and  the  rocks 
on  which  wo  walkerl  by  the  sale  of  the  loch,  were  as  bare  as  the 
pavements  of  Chcapside.  There  are  one  or  two  sinall  islets  in 
the  loch,  which  seem  to  liear  juniper,  or  some  such  low  bushy 
shrub.  Upon  the  whole,  though  I have  seen  many  srrenes  of  more 
extensive  desolation,  I never  witnessed  any  in  which  ft  pressed 
more  deeply  upon  the  eye  and  the  lioart  than  at  Loch  Cori^en  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  its  grandeur  elevated  arxl  redeemed  it  bum 
Uie  wild  and  dreary  character  of  utter  barrenness." 

§ IMS.— "Dark  banks."] 

• IMS.-"  And  5 I “ GletJcoo."  J 
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Nor  tre&  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower, 

Nor  augnt  of  vegetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  mav  ken. 

For  all  is  rocks  at  rapdom  thrown, 

Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone, 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring’s  sweet  dew. 

That  clothe  with  many  a varied  hue 
The  bleakest*  mountaln-side-t 

XV. 

And  wilder,  forward  as  they  w’ound, 

Were  the  proud  cliffs  and  lake  profound. 

Huge  terraces  of  panite  blackt 
Afforded  rude  and  cumber’d  track ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 5 
Hurl’d  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear. 

When  yell’d  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o’er:ll 
And  some,  c^nce-poised  and  balanced,  lay. 

So  that  a stripling  arm  might  sway 
A mass  no  host  could  raise, 

In  Nature’s  ra^  at  random  thrown, 

Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid’s  stone 
On  its  precarious  base. 

TThe  evening  mists,  w'ith  ceaseless  change. 

Now  clothed  the  motintains’  lofty  range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare, 

And  round  the  skirts  their  mantle  furl’d. 

Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl’d. 

Or  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirl’d, 

Di.spersed  in  middle  air. 

And  oftj  condensed,  at  once  they  lower, IT 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  shower 
Pours  like  a torrent  down,** 

And  when  return  the  sun’s  glad  beams. 

Whiten’d  with  foam  a thousand  streams 
Leap  from  the  mountain’s  crown. ft 

XVI. 

“This  lake,’’  said  Bruce,  “ w'hose  barriers  drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer. 

Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer. 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  trend, 

How  term  you  its  dark  waves  1 and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain’s  pathless  brow. 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread, 

That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  griesly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts. 

Which  seam  its  shiver’d  head 
“ Coriskin  call  the  dark  lake’s  name, 

Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim. 

From  old  Cucfmllin,  chief  of  fame. 

Blit  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature’s  frowns  than  smiles. 

Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  n.amcs  from  scenes  like  these. 

I would  old  Torouil  were  to  show 
His  maidens  with  their  breasts  of  snow, 

♦ fMfl  — •*  I J ,,| 

i Bawt  S ' 

[Tho  Quarterly  Rj'viewor  say*, " Thin  picture  of  barren  doao- 
lution  i«  adinimbly  touched  arid  if  the  ojM'nionof.Mr.  Turner  be 
worth  any  thine,  “ wonU  couhl  have  iriven  o truer  picture  of 
UiiM,  one  of  the  wildcat  of  Nature’!  landscape!.’'  Mr.  Turner 
add!,  however,  th.it  he  ili«senU  in  one  particular ; but  for  one  or 
Hoo  tutii  of  rmii!  he  must  have  bn>kcn  his  neck,  huvitur  sliuped 
when  trvinit  to  attain  the  best  position  for  takinr  the  view  wnicb 
enibdijsnes  this  volume.)  (I.  a.  The  London  Edition.) 

• IMS.—'*  And  wililer,  at  earli  step  its’y  take, 

Turn  the  proud  cliffs  ami  yawninr  lake  { 

Tliiae  naked  sheets  of  irranile  Mack.”  dcc.1 
5 rM.a.— " For  from  the  mountain's  crown.”] 
k IMS.—*'  H«ce  cress  had  toppled  down.”) 

^ [MS.— *'  Oft  closinK  too,  at  once  they  lower.”] 

**  (MS.—**  Pour'd  like  a torrent  dread."} 
tt  (MS. — " Leap  from  the  niouiilain's  head.”) 

It  (''  He  who  ascends  to  mount ain-toiw.  shall  find 
* The  btftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind. 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Tho<iah  hiah  above  tlie  stin  of  itlory  glow. 

And  far  beneath  tbu  earth  and  ocean  spread. 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  nnd  loudly  bfow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  nxked  head. 

And  thus  reward  the  toila  which  to  tliosc  summits  led  ” 

ChUde  Harold,  Canto  iii.  | 

ij  The  story  of  Bruce’s  meeting  tho  banditti  is  copied,  with 
weh  alterations  as  the  fictitious  narrative  rendered  necessary, 
from  a strikinc  ine.Hlent  in  the  monarch’s  history,  told  by  Baifoour, 
nnd  which  I shall  givo  in  the  words  of  the  hero’s  biocrapher.  It  is 
the  sequel  to  the  adventure  of  the  bkrodhound,  nanaied  in  Note 


Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 
To  hear  his  nurse  sing  lullaby ! 

(The  Maids— tall  clifls  with  breakers  white. 
The  Nurse— a torrent’s  roaring  might,) 

Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mo<M 
Of  Corryvrekin’s  whirlpool  nide. 

When  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten’d  hood— 

’Tis  thus  our  islesmcn’s  fancy  frames. 

For  scenes  so  stern,  fantastic  names.*’ 

XML 

Answer’d  the  Bruce,  “ And  musing  mind 
Might  here  a graver  moral  find. 

These  mighty  clifffs,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky. 

Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow. 

Where  naught  can  fade,  and  naught  can  blow. 
May  they  not  mark  a Monarch’s  fate,— 

Raised  high  mid  storms  of  strife  and  state. 
Beyond  life’s  lowlier  pleasures  placed, 

His  soul  a rock,  his  heart  a waste  Ttt 
O’er  hope  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crowned  head — But  soft ! 

Look,  underneath  yon  jutting  crag 
Are  hunters  and  a slaughter’d  stag. 

W’ho  may  they  be  1 But  late  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  regions  tread  7’’- 

XVIII. 

" So  said  I— and  believed  in  sooth,” 

Ronald  replied,  “ I spoke  the  truth. 

Yet  now  I spy,  by  yondfer  stone, 

Five  men— they  mark  us,  and  come  on  • 

And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  home, 

I guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 

Foes  to  my  Liege.”—”  So  lot  it  be ; 

I’ve  faced  worse  odds  than  five  to  three 
— But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid  ; 

Then  be  our  battle  thus  array’d. 

If  our  free  pass.age  they  contest ; 

Cope  thou  with  two,  I’ll  match  the  resu”— 

“ Not  BO,  my  Liege— for.  by  my  lifc,_ 

This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife ; 

My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  small. 

And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  falL 
But  islesmen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, 

Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow,_ 

And  were  my  Monarch’s  order  given, 

Two  shafts  should  make  our  number  even.  — 

“ No ! not  to  save  my  life !”  he  said ; 

“ Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head. 

Too  rashly  spill’d- we  soon  shall  know, 
Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe.” 

XIX. 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh 
Still  le.ss  they  pleastid  the  Monarch’s  eye 
Men  were  they  all  of  evil  mien, 

Down-look’d,  unwilling  to  be  secn;§5 

(•)  p.  593.  It  wll  be  remembenvl  that  the  narrative  be'k* 
leavint;  the  Broi  o ewaped  ft»mi  hi!  purauera,  but  wt*™* 
fatiguo.anci  havinc  no  other  attemlant  twt  hi*  (<>*ter-nfOth!» 

" Ami  the  jfud  kmg  held  Ibrlh  hw  way, 

Retiiix  him  and  hi«  man.  quhiil  tbai 
Pa!!)'t  uwt  Uirow  the  (braat  war ; 

8yno  in  the  more  tl»i  entryl  Uior. 

It  wc!  bathe  liey,  and  lane,  and  braid. 

And  or  tluti  hatn  it  i>as*yi  had. 

Thai  flaw  on  ayd  thre  men  cummaod, 

Lik  to  lycht  men  and  wauenind. 

Bwerdis  thai  hod,  and  axyt  at* ; 

And  ane  otf  thaim,  apon  hi!  lioU.* 

A mekill  tjouridyn  wetliir  bar. 

Thai  met  the  kmc,  and  haliatt  him  tMrt 
And  tlie  kinc  Uiaim  lliar  bailainff  yauld  ;t 
And  aflkyt  tltaim  quethir  Uwi  wauld. 

Thai  laid,  RolN>rt  the  Bruyi*  thai  •uuebt , 

For  mete  with  him  citTUait  tlui  moucwi 
Thar  duelling  with  him  wauld  thai  ma-k 
Tito  kina  laid.  ‘ Gift'tliat  jrv  vrill  iwa, 

Hitld)ii  furth  your  way  with  me. 

AimI  I flail  Kcr  yow  *oue  bam  ne.’ 

'*  Tlmi  (wniawyt.  be  hi*  «pekiD<.. 

That  he  wee  the  aclwyn  Robert  kinf> 

And  cliaunffyt  coiiionance  and  iato:t 
And  held  nocht  in  the  fyiat  itata. 

For  thai  war  ftyin  to  ilw  kinc; 

And  tliouclit  to  cum  in  to  •culkiiut,. 

And  ditcil  with  him,  uiihill  tliat  tW  _ 

That  poynt,  and  brync  Itim  than  off  o«w- • ^ 

* N«ek.— t Saluted.— J Retamed  tbM  aihite.— k 
nonaar.— 1 Kill  him. 
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Tliey  moved  with  half-resolved  pace, 

And  bent  on  earth  each  eloomy  face. 

The  foremost  two  were  lair  array’d. 

' With  brogtie  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid, 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers, 

Daggers  and  broadswords,  bows  and  si>ears. 
, The  three  that  latit?’d  small  space  behind, 
Seem’d  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind ; 
i Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o’er  them  cast, 

Made  a rude  fence  against  the  blast ; 

Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare, 

' Matted  their  beards,  unshorn  their  hair ; 

For  arras,  the  caitiffs  bore  in  hand, 

A club,  an  axe,  a rusty  brand. 

XX. 

Onward,  still  mute,  they  kept  the  track;— 
‘‘Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back,” 

Said  Bruce;  ” In  deserts  when  they  meet. 
Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street.” 

Sdll,  at  his  stern  command,  they  stood, 

And  proffer’d  greeting  brief  and  rude, 

Bui  acted  courtesy  so  ill, 

' As  seem’d  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 

I “Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be; 

Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 

Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 

Will  sharc  with  you  this  fallow  deer.” — 

“If  from  the  sea,  where  lies  your  bark  7” — 
"Ten  fathom  deep  in  ocean  dark ! 

I Wreck’d  yesternight ; but  w'e  are  men, 

' Who  little  sense  of  peril  ken. 


Tnanka  for  your  proffer — have  good-day.” — 
“Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 
Not  far  from  shore  when  evening  glow’d  7” — t 
"It  was.” — “Then  spare  your  needless  pain. 
There  will  she  now  be  sought  in  vain. 


The  shades  come  down — the  day  is  shut- 
Will  you  go  with  us  to  our  hut?” — 

“Oar  ve.«sel  waits  us  in  the  bay  ;• 


We  saw  her  from  the  mountain  head. 

When  with  St.  George’s  blazon  red 
A southern  vessel  bore  in  sight. 

And  yours  raised  sail,  and  took  to  flight.”— 

XXI. 

“ Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news !” 

Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  communed  Bruce; 

“ Nor  rests  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 

The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind, 

Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind; 

We  will  go  with  them — food  and  firet 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 

Sure  guard  ’gainst  treachery  will  we  keep, 
And  watch  by  turns  our  comrades’  sleen. — 
Good  fellows,  thanks ; your  guests  we’ll  bo, 
And  well  w'ill  pay  the  courtesy. 

Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies, — 

— Nay,  soft!  we  mix  not  companie.s. — 

Show  us  the  path  o’er  crag  and  stone, § 

And  we  will  follow  you lead  on.” 

XXII.  , 

They  reach’d  the  dreary  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a rock  display^. 

And  tnere,  on  entering, II  found 
A slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 
111  suited  with  such  savage  scene, 

In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green, 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 

His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear, 

Dark  was  his  hue.  and  dark  his  hair. 

His  youthful  cheek  was  marr’d  by  care, 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown’d. 

" Whence  this  poor  boy  7” — As  Ronald  spoke^ 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke; 

As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream. 

He  raised  his  head  with  start  ana  scream, 

And  wildly  ;wzed  around ; 


I 

I 


I 


I 

I 


i 


Thai  lunrit^t  till  his  spek  forthi.* 

Bol  the  kintr,  that  wes  witty, 

Pewawyt  wcill.  by  lhar  hawinit, 

That  Ihni  lun)-t  him  na  thing : 

And  Mtid.  ' Falowis.  ye  mun,  all  thte, 
Pitrthir  aqwent  till  limt  wo  be. 

All  be  your  sclwyn  fiirth  ga ; 

Ami,  on  tb<!  eamvn  wyss,  we  Iwa 
Ball  folowbchina  wnill  ner.’ 

Quoth  Uui,  ‘ Schyr,  it  it  na  tnyator^ 

To  tr»jw  in  wa  ony  ilL’ 

‘.None  do  I,'  said  tie : ' hot  will, 

Thiit  ylie  ita  fiuirth  ihtis,  qiihill  we 
B>.>Ucr  with  oth)T  knawin  Ixj.’ 

* Wa  frant,'  th.ni  said,  'sen  yo  will  swa 
And  fiirth  atmn  tliair  rate  enn  irn. 

“ Thus  yfi<l  tluii  till  the  nyrht  wee  ner. 
And  tlian  tho  fonnatt  cunimyn  wor 
Till  a waist  housliand  huuss ;}  and  thar 
Thai  tli'W  the  wethir  th.al  thai  bar : 

And  slew  fyr  for  to  rost  lhar  ni<-te ; 
Andaskyt  the  kina  aiff  he  wald  ntn. 

And  rest  him  till  the  mete  war  dycht 
The  kina,  tliat  hunary  was.  Ik  iiychl, 
Assentyl  till  thnir  stwk  in  liy. 

Bot  he  said,  he  wain  anerlyk 

At  af)T;  and  thai  all  tliro 

On  na  wyss  with  thaim  till  (ryddre  be. 

In  the  end  off  tlio  houss  thai  siild  ma 
Ane  othyr  fvr  : and  Ihni  did  swa. 

Thai  drew  tnaim  in  the  houss  end, 

And  hallT  tlie  wethir  till  him  tend. 

And  thai  nistyi  in  hy  thnir  mete ; 

Ami  fell  rycht  freschly  for  till  do. 

For  the  kinf  weill  Inna  fastyt  had  ; 

And  liad  rycht  mekiil  tmwaill  mau : 
Tharfor  he  cyt  full  ejtrely. 

And  quhen  he  had  elyn  hastily. 

He  Imd  to  slep  ea  mekiil  will. 

That  ho  moucht  set  na  let  thar  till. 

For  qiilien  the  wany>/<  tillyt  ar. 

Men  worthy*^  hewy  euirmar; 

And  to  slctie  drawys  hewynes- 
The  kina,  that  ail  fortrawaillyl**  wes, 
Bnw  that  him  worthy!  slup  nedwayit. 
Till  hit  fostyr  brodyr  be  tavis  ; 

Mar  I traist  in  the.  me  to  waik, 

Till  Ik  a litill  slepina  takt’ 

Ya.  Schyr,’  bo  said,  * till  I may  drcy.’tt 
The  kina  then  wynkv't  a litill  wey  ; 

And  slroyt  nucht  full  encroly  ; 
not  alilTnyt  wp  ofl  sodanly. 

For  he  had  dniid  off  thai  tiure  men. 


1 11^^**’^  rt  "Thm  it  no  m«d.— t Hntt'amlmsn’s  hoate,  cotUge.- 
r Bocosnet.-"  FiUifotd.-;t  Endure. 


That  at  the  tothyr  fyr  war  then. 

That  lhai  his  fait  war  lie  wyst ; 

Tharfor  he  sicpyt  os  foule  on  t wyat* 

•*  Tlte  kinif  sleiiyt  lait  n litill  Uion ; 

Qtilien  sic  ilcp  fell  on  his  roan. 

That  lie  mycht  nocht  huld  wphis  cy, 

^t  fell  in  slep,  and  rowtyt  hey. 

Now  is  the  kiny  in  jrret  |M*ri1e : 

Fur  slop  he  swa  a htill  uuMle. 

He  sail  boded,  for  ou-tyn  drein. 

Fur  tlie  Hire  tratuuns  luk  and  heid. 

That  he  on  slep  wen,  and  liis  man. 

In  fiill  irret  hy  thai  miss  wp  than, 

And  drew  thair  siierdm  hastily  ; 

And  went  towart  the  kinx  in  hy, 

Qulien  tlrnt  thni  saw  him  aleip  swa. 

And  sicpand  tliourht  Ihni  wald  liim  sla. 

The  king  wphicnkit  hastily, 

And  saw  his  man  sleepand  him  by ; 

And  saw  curnmand  tlie  tothyr  thre. 

Dc'liuerly  on  fute  eat  he ; 

And  drew  his  siienl  owt,  and  thaim  mete. 

And,  Ok  he  yude,  his  fute  he  set 
A|)on  Ills  man.  weill  hrwyly. 
fie  waknyt,  and  miss  disily  : 

For  the  slep  maistryt  hym  sway. 

That  or  lie  gat  wp.  nno  «If  that, 

Tlmi  com  for  to  sla  the  king, 

Gaiffhym  astrak  in  his  rv-siug, 

Swa  that  lie  mycht  help  him  no  mar. 

The  king  saatniitly  stall'  wes  Uiar, 

That  he  wes  neuir  yeyt  sa  stad. 

Ne  war  tlic  armrng!  that  he  had. 

He  had  liene  dede,  fi>r  owtyn  wcr. 

Hut  noelit  lor  (hiS  on  sic  inaner 
He  lielpyt  him,  in  that  bargayne,^ 

That  thni  Hire  tratuwrig  ho  lias  slan. 

Throw  Umldis  grace,  and  his  manheuL 
His  Kislyr-Iirothyr  thar  wr-a  derle. 

Then  wes  lie  wondre  will  of  waim.ll 
Quhen  lie  saw  him  left  allane. 

His  foslyr-brodyr  menyt  he  ; 

And  waryit**  all  the  tothyr  thre. 

And  syne  hys  way  tuk  him  allane, 

And  rycht  towan  hia  lryst»»  is  gano." 

The  Bntce,  Book  v.,  ▼.  406. 

* [MS. — *'  Our  boat  and  resael  cannot  stay."l 
4 IM.S.— " Deep  in  tlie  bay  when  evening  glow’d."] 

1 [M3. — ’*  Yet  rugged  hmwa  have  liosoms  kind; 

Wend  we  with  them— for  food  and  fire.’’] 
i [M.S.— •'  Wend  you  the  first  o’er  slock  and  stone."] 

I [MS.— " Entrance.’’] 

* Bird  on  bough.— t So  dangsronily  sitoatod.— [ Had  it  not  ban  fer  the 
armour  be  wow.— $ Nerertheitat. — i Fniy,  or  disouta— f Mneh  alBictad.-* 
* * Cunsd.— 1 1 Tlie  place  of  retxletrous  appolotad  for  hk  sUicn. 
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Then  to  the  wall  his  face  he  turn’d, 

And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  burn’d. 

XXIII. 

" Whose  is  the  boy  V’  again  he  said. 

“ By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 

He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold ; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhooa 
The  lad  cnJi  deftly  touch  the  lute, 

And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play. 

And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee; 

For  me,  the  favouring  breeze,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley’s  shroud. 

Makes  bhther  melody.” — • 

“ Hath  he,  then^  sense  of  spoken  sound  l”- 
” Aye ; so  Ins  mother  bade  us  know, 

A crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown’d, 

And  hence  the  silly  stripling’s  wo. 
More  of  the  youth  I cannot  say. 

Our  captive  but  since  yesterday ; 

When  wind  and  weather  wax’d  so  grim, 
We  little  listed  think  of  him. — 

But  why  w’aste  time  in  idle  words'? 

Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords.” 
Sudden  the  captive  turn’d  his  head, 

And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 

It  was  a keen  and  warning  look. 

And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

.XXIV. 

” Kind  host,”  he  said,  ” our  needs  require 
A senarate  board  and  separate  fire; 

For  know,  that  on  a pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 

And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast, 

I.ong  as  this  hallow’d  task  shall  last, 

We  never  doff  the  plaid  or  sword. 

Or  feast  us  at  a stranger’s  board  ;t 
And  never  share  one  common  sleep, 

I But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 

I Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend. 

We’ll  hold  this  nut’s  remoter  end.” — 

A churlish  vow,”  the  eldest  said, 

” And  hard,  methinks,  to  be  obey’d. 

How  say  you,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
I That  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return. 

I We  should  rcfuso*to  share  our  meal  7” — 

I Then  say  we,  that  our  swords  ore  steel  I 

' And  our  vow  binds  us  not  to  fast, 

Where  gold  or  force  may  buy  repast.” 

Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and  fell, 
His  teeth  are  clench’d,  nis  features  swell; 
Yet  sunk  the  felon’s  moody  ire 
' Before  Lord  Ronald’s  glance  of  fire. 

Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
I The  Monarch’s  calm  and  dauntless  look. 

With  laugh  constrain’d,—”  Let  every  man 
Follow  the  fashion  of  his  clan  ! 

Each  to  his  separate  quarters  keep, 

And  feed  or  fast,  or  wake  or  sleep.” 

XXV. 

1 Their  fire  at  separate  distance  burns. 

By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  turns; 

I For  evil  seem’d  that  old  man’s  eye, 

i Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  shy. 

I Still  ho  avoided  forward  look. 

But  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A circling,  never-ceasing  glance. 

By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once, 

; Which  shot  a mischief-boding  ray,? 

From  under  eyebrows  shagg’d  and  gray. 
The  younger,  too,  who  seem’d  his  son. 

Had  that  dark  look  the  timid  shun; 
i The  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate. 

And  scowl’d  a glare  ’twixt  fear  and  hate— 

I * ‘MS.—'*  But  on  tho  clainhoch  ho  can  play, 

! And  help  a weary  nicht  nwav. 

W iih  fhwo  who  lovo  such  ifloo. 

To  mo,  tlio  favouring  breeze,  when  loud 
It  pi|>cs  through  on  my  galley’s  shroud, 

Makos  better  melody. ”J 

t IMS.-"  And  we  ha«>  sworn  to  j j powete, 


Till  all,  as  darkne»i  onward  crept, 

Couch’d  down,  and  seem’d  to  sleep,  or  slept. 
Nor  he,  that  boy,  whose  powerless  tongue 
Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wad  his  wrong, 

A longer  watch  of  sorrow  made, 

But  stretch’d  bis  limbs  to  slumber  laid.l 

XXVI. 

Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 
The  King,  but  warv  watch  provides. 

Ronald  keeps  warn  till  midnight  past. 

Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  last ; 
Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  youthful  page 
The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 

What  is  Lord  Ronald’s  wakeful  thought. 

To  chase  the  languor  toil  had  brought  7— 
(For  deem  not  that  he  deign’d  to  tnrow 
Much  cure  upon  such  coward  foe,)— 

He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 

When  at  her  foeman’s  feet  she  fell. 

Nor  U'fis  when,  placed  in  princely  sell*, 

She  danced  on  nim  with  favouring  eyes, 

At  Wood.stlocke  when  he  won  the  prize. 

Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  sorrow  fair, 

In  pride  of  place  as  mid  despair. 

Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 

His  thoughts  to  his  betroth^  bridc,il 
To  Fdith,  turn — O how  decide, 

When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given, 

And  there  his  faith  stands  plight  to  Heaven! 
No  drowsy  ward  ’tis  his  to  keep, 

For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 

Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 
Answer'd  the  dog-fox  with  his  howl. 

Then  waked  the  King—at  hie  request. 

Lord  Ronald  stretch^  himself  to  rest. 
XXVII. 

What  spell  was  good  King  Robert’s,  say 
To  drive  the  weary  night  away  7 
His  was  the  patriot’s  burning  thought, 

Of  Freedom’s  battle  bravely  fought. 

Of  castles  storm’d,  of  cities  freed. 

Of  deep  design  and  daring  deed, 

Of  F.ngland’s  roses  reft  and  torn, 

And  Scotland’s  cross  in  triumph  worn, 

Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce, — 

As  heroes  think,  so  thought  the  Bruce. 

No  marvel,  mid  such  musings  high, 

Sleep  shunn’d  the  monarches  thoughtful  eye. 
Now  over  Coolin’s  eastern  head 
The  grayish  lightU  begins  to  spread, 

"The  otter  to  his  cavern  drew. 

And  clamour’d  shrill  the  wakening  mew; 
'Then  watch’d  the  page — to  needful  rest 
'The  King  resign’d  nis  anxious  breast. 
XXVIII. 

To  Allan’s  eyes  was  harder  task, 

The  weary  watrli  their  safeties  ask. 

He  trimm'd  the  fire,  and  gave  to  shine 
With  bickering  light  the  splinter'd  pine; 

Then  gaz<^  awhile,  where  silent  laid 
Their  liostH  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 

But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind, 

For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind, 

And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive, 

May  match  Ihe  boIdc.st  knight  alive. 

Then  thought  he  of  his  motlier’s  tower, 

His  little  sister's  greenwood  bower, 

How  them  the  F.aster-gambols  pass, 

And  of  Dan  Joseph’s  lengthen’d  mas*. 

But  still  before  his  weary  eye 
In  rays  prolong’d  the  blazes  die — 

Again  he  rousw  him— on  the  lake 
I.ook’d  forth,  where  now  the  twilight-flake 
Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 

On  Coolin’s  clift's  the  mist  lay  furl’d, 

The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  cun  d, 

While  lairt*  tbi«  hallow’d  tatk  of  oun, 

Never  to  doff  tho  plaid  or  *wo»d, 

Nor  fcaat  ut  at  a Rtranrer’a  board."! 

t !MS. "an  ill  forrbodinir  ray  "I 

S IM.S.— ■’  But  aeemM  in  »cn»«!lfM  ilunttwr  laid.  J 
I (MS.—"  MiwImIic  alone  hit  mutinca  thare. 

They  turn  tohai  betrothed  bride."! 

IT  [Ma-‘‘  The  cold  blue  I«hL"J 
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TTie  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land, 
With  ceaselesa  plash  kiss’d  cliff  or  sand ; — 
It  was  a slumbrous  sound— he  turn’d 
To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  bum’d, 

Of  pil^m’s  path  by  demon  cross’d, 

Of  spnghtiv  elf  or  yellinat  ghost. 

Of  toe  wild  witch’s  baneful  cot, 

And  mermaid’s  alabaster  grot. 

Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 
Deep  in  Strathaird’s  enchanted  cell.* 

Thither  in  fancy  wrapt  he  flies, 

And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise ; 

That  hut’s  dark  walls  he  sees  no  more 
His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor. 

And,  o’er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
Gleam  like  a Armament  of  stars  1 
—Hark ! hears  he  not  the  sea-nvmph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek  ! — 

No!  all  too  late,  w’ith  Allan’s  dream 
Mingled  the  captive’s  warning  scream.t 
As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start, 

A ruffian’s  dagger  Ands  his  heart ! 

Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes, ... 

Murmurs  his  master’s  name,  . . . and  dies 

XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King ! his  hand 
Snatch’d  from  the  flame  n knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrnth  : 

With  this  he  cross’d  the  murderers  path, 
And  vcnged  young  Allan  well ! 

The  snatter’d  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hiss’d  on  the  half-extinmiish’d  wood. 

The  miscreant  gasped  and  fell  !§ 

Nor  roM  in  peace  the  Island  Lord ; 

One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sw'ord. 

And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone, 

In  mortal  dapple  overthrown. 

Bnt  while  Lora  Ronald’s  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank, 

The  Father- nifAan  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a coward  hand  I 
—0  for  a moment’s  aid. 

Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow, II 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe, 

Above  his  comrade  laid  I — 

And  it  is  gain’d — the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung. 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 

Tne  master’d  felon  press’d  the  ground, 

And  gasp’d  beneath  a mortal  wound, 

While  o’er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

H . XXX. 

Miscreant ! while  lasts  thy  flitting  spark, 
mve  me  to  know  tlie  purpose  dark. 

That  arm’d  thy  hand  with  murderous  knife, 
Against  offenceless  stranger’s  life  I” — 


“ No  stranger  thou  1”  with  accent  fell, 

Murmur’d  ine  wretch  ; “ I know  thee  well ; 

And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 
Of  my  high  chief,  the  mighty  Lorn.” — 

” Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 

For  thy  soul’s  sake  I— from  whence  this  youth  1 

His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare, 

And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair.” — 

— ” Vex  me  no  more ! ...  my  blood  runs  cold 
No  more  I know  than  I have  told. 

We  found  him  in  a bark  w’e  sought 
With  different  purpose  . . . and  I thought” 

Fate  cut  him  short ; in  blood  and  broil, 

As  he  had  lived,  died  Cormac  Doll. 


, XXXI. 

Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade. 

The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 

" Now  shame  upon  us  both  !— that  boy 
Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven,H 
And  clasps  his  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high. 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 

His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid, 
Which  our  free  tongues  have  left  unsaid  !” 
He  raised  the  youih  with  kindly  word. 

But  mark’d  him  shudder  at  the  sw’ord  : 

He  cleansed  it  from  its  hue  of  death. 

And  plunged  the  w'eapon  in  its  sheath. 
“Alas,  poor  child  ! unfitting  part 
Fate  doom’d,  when  with  so  soft  a heart. 
And  form  so  slight  as  tliine. 

She  made  thee  first  a pirate’s  slave, 

Then,  in  his  stead,  a patron  gave 
Of  wayward  lot  like  mine ; 

A landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife — 

Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be, 

But  he’ll  find  resting-place  for  thee. — 
Come,  noble  Ronald  ! o’er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid, 

And  well  has  Allan’s  fate  been  wroke; 
Come,  wend  we  hence — the  day  has  broke. 
Seek  we  our  bark — I trust  the  tale 
Was  false,  that  she  had  hoisted  sail.” 


XXXII. 

Yet,  ere  they  left  that  charnel-cell. 

The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Allan  Who  shall  tell  this  tale,” 
He  said,  "in  halls  of  Donagaile! 

Oh,  who  his  widow’d  mother  tell, 

That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell ! — 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth  ! and  trust  my  care 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer; 
While  o’er  those  caitiffs,  where  ttiey  lie, 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry  I” 


, *®*Pn*l»oncanh*Tdl)r  cntireivcanirthinr  more  bcautifbl  than 
aUaoftlinary  frotio  iliacovrred  not  many  years  since  iinon 
■WMiateof  Alexander  Mac- A Hitter,  Etu.  of  Strathninl.  It  has 
much  and  deservedly  crletiraied,  and  a full  arrount  of 
W waMlie*  has  been  published  by  Dr  Mac-Leay  of  Oban.  Tl»e 
mar  perliaps  oc  antliered  fiom  the  fnllovrinc 
"um  a joumaJ.  which,  written  under  the  fcelinr*  of  the 
■ bkely  to  be  more  accurate  than  any  nltcmiit  to  recol- 
impresiiofM  tlien  reroived.— " The  first  entrance  Co  this 
r*”»**d  cave  is  rude  and  unpromitinir ; but  the  light  of  tl»e 
with  which  wo  were  provided,  was  s«»on  reflector!  irom 
ouot.  and  wnllt,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  sheeted 
marble,  partly  smooth,  |«rlly  roueh,  with  frost  work  and 
l^umamentt,  and  partly  seeming  to  be  wrought  into  statuary. 
f«iT  * •leap  *nd  difficult  ascent,  and  might  be  fnnei- 

to  a thect  of  wafer,  which,whilc  it  rushed  white 
^ and  baminc  down  a declivity,  had  been  iiidilunly  arrested 
^ cuosniidated  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter.  T7|sm  attaining 
jjwmmit  ofiWs  ascont,  tlie  cave  opens  into  a splendid  gallery, 
mUi  the  most  dazzling  crystallizations,  and  finally  do- 
'111!’  lo  fbe  brink  of  a pool,  of  tlie  most  Itmoid 

I broad  Tls're  opens  bcymid  this 

f‘*rtned  by  two  columns  of  while  s|iar,  w iih 
oCiir. tijyn  the  sides,  which  promises  a continuation 
One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for  there  is  no  ollmr 
P***i»y.  and  informed  us  (as  indeed  we  partly  saw  by  tiro 
that  the  enchnntmimt  of  Maccalister's  cave  ter- 
with  this  Mrtal,  a little  beyond  which  there  was  only  a 
« Ik*' cimkcrl  with  stones  and  earth.  But  lire 
the Jmnk  of  which  we  stood,  surTounded  by  the  most 


BwWinn.  in  a substance  resembling  white  marble,  and 
IsM  iL?  purity  of  its  waters,  might  have 

wihing  grotto  of  a naiad.  The  groups  of  combintMl 
wMecuog,  or  embossed,  by  wfatcb  the  pool  is  lunounded, 


are  exrpiisitely  elegant  and  fanciful.  A statuary  might  calcb 
beautiful  hints  from  tlie  singular  and  romantic  disposition  of  thoee 
■taluctiles.  There  is  scarce  a form,  or  gniiip,  on  which  active 
fancy  may  not  trace  figures  or  groiestiuo  ornuments.  wluch  have 
been  gradually  moulded  in  this  cavern  by  tlie  dropping  of  the  cal- 
careous water  lianlening  into  petrifiictiuns.  Mamr  of  those  fine 
groui«  have  been  injured  by  the  senseless  rage  of  appremriation 
of  nurent  tourists ; and  the  grotto  has  lost,  (1  am  infonned,) 
through  Hie  smoke  of  torches,  something  of  that  vivid  silver  lint 
wbidi  was  origiimlly  one  of  its  chief  ditUnctions.  Rut  enough  of 
beauty  remains  to  coni(iensBto  for  all  that  maf  be  lost.”— Mr. 
Mac  Allister  of  Sirailliaird  has,  with  great  propnety,  built  up  the 
exterior  cnimnee  to  tins  cave,  in  onior  that  strongera  may  enter  pro- 
perly altendeit  by  a guide,  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  waninit 
and  selfish  ipjury  which  tliis  singular  scene  Itas  already  sustoiiMxL 

• 1 “ with  empty  dream. 

Mingled  the  captive’s  real  scream. "| 

I 1"  Young  Allun’s  turn  (lo  watch)  comes  last,  which  givea  the 
poet  the  opportunity  of  marking,  in  the  most  natural  and  huppy 
mnnner,  that  insensible  tram<ition  from  the  reality  of  waking 
thoughts,  to  tlie  fanciful  visions  of  slumlier,  and  that  delushm 
power  of  the  imagination  which  so  blends  the  confines  of  tlicse 
aepamtu  states,  ns  to  deceive  and  sport  with  the  efforts  even  of 
delcrminoti  vigilance.”— CrUie,  February,  1815.] 

§ I.M3.— “ What  lime  the  miscreant  fell."! 

B r*  On  witnessing  the  disinterment  of  Bruce’s  remains  at  Dun- 
fermline, in  says  Sir  Waller,  ” many  peofde  slied  tears; 

for  there  was  the  wasted  skull,  which  once  was  the  bead  that 
thought  so  wisely  and  baldly  fur  his  country's  deliverance ; and 
there  was  tlie  dry  Iwne.  which  hud  once  been  the  sturdy  arm  that 
kill'  ll  Sir  Henry  do  Boliun,  lietween  the  two  armies,  at  a gfrtgic 
blow,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Bannockburn.”— TVucs 
qf  a Grandfather.  Fir$t  Serie*. ) 

1 IMS.—”  Holds  up  his  spcodiiess  laco  to  heaven.  ”] 
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And  now  the  enstcru  mountain’s  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lusire  red ; 
Hripht  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak — 

(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows ; 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes.) 
O’er  sheets  of  granite,  dark  and  broad,* 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  thoroad. 

In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind, 

And  the  mute  captive  moves  behind.t 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

I. 

STKANaEa!  if  e’er  thine  ardent  step  hath  traced 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 

Wliere  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hath 
placetl, 

Ry  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne ; 

Sublime  but  sad  delight  thy  soul  hath  known. 
Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high. 
Testing  where  from  the  cliffs  the  torrents  thrown 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle’s  cry, 

And  with  the  sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moaning 
sky. 

Yes!  ’twas  sublime,  but  sad.— The  loneliness 
Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thineeye; 

And  strange  and  aw'ful  fears  liegan  to  press 
Tliy  bosom  with  a stern  solemnity. 

Then  hast  thou  wish’d  some  woodman’s  cottage 
nigh. 

Something  that  show’d  of  life,  though  low  and 
mean  ; 

Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy. 
Glad  sound,  its  cock’s  blithe  carol  would  have 
been. 

Or  children  whooping  w'ild  beneath  the  willow's 
green. 

Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur 
wakes 

An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 

Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannock’s  lakes. 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise  : 

Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies. 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar— 

Rut,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore. 

That  sees  gnm  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin 
roar.t 

II. 

Through  such  wild  scenes  the  champion  pass’d. 
When  bold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 

* IMS.— “ Along  U»e  lake's  nulc  marjan  alow. 

O'er  terrace*  of  (pranil©  black  tlwy  *ro."l 

* IMS.—"  Ami  the  mute  ini»o  move*  alow  behind."— 

* ’Thia  canto  is  ftill  of  beauties : the  fimt  part  of  it  containinf 
the  conference  of  tho  cbiofs  hr  Bnico’s  cbamlior,  miirht  perhni>« 
have  been  abridi^i,  tiecause  the  discumion  nf  a mere  matter  of 
buiine-M  » unauited  for  poetry ; Init  rth!  remninder  of  the  canto 
is  unotijeclionable  5 the  scenery  in  which  it  is  laid  excite*  the 
imagination  ; and  tht*  cave  scene  affords  many  onportunilies  for 
the  poet,  of  which  Mr.  Scotr  has  very  successfully  availed  him- 
■elf.  The  descripUoii  of  Allan's  watch  is  pariictilnrly  ph^ina ; 
indeed,  the  manner  in  which  he  is  made  to  fall  asleep,  ininalina 
the  sccneii  of  which  Ik*  was  thin  kina,  with  the  scene  around  him, 
ami  then  minabn.r  with  his  dmains  the  captive  s sudden  scream, 
is,  we  think,  amona  the  most  happy  passaaes  of  Uie  whole  poem.'* 
—Quarlerlt/  Revfeto. 

" We  scarcely  know  whether  wc  could  have  aelocted  a passaae 
from  the  rioem  ihul  will  more  fairly  illiistrntc  its  awtcml  merita 
and  pervurlina  blemislies  than  the  one  which  we  hove  just  qtioted 
(stanzas  xxxi.  and  .xx\H.)  The  same  happy  mixture  of  moral  re- 
mark and  vivid  painiinc  of  dramatic  situnthms,  freouently  occurs, 
and  ia  as  frequently  debased  by  pmanic  e.\preasions  and  couplets, 
arid  by  every  variety  of  unxrnmiiiatical  license,  or  even  bartia- 
lism.  Our  readem.  in  short,  will  immediately  here  dfsetiver  the 
powerful  hand  that  has  *0  often  prc.-iented  Uiem  with  descrip- 
tions calculated  at  onco  to  exalt  and  animate  iheirthouithu,  and 
to  lower  and  deaden  the  Inncmiae  which  ia  their  vehicle : but,  at 
we  ba>'e  before  observed  aaoin  nnd  aram,  wu  lietieve,  Mr.  Scott 
is  inaccessdile  even  to  Um  mildeat  and  the  moat  just  reproof  on 
this  ■iihje.ct.  We  really  believe  that  ho  cannot  write  correct 
Enyliah ; and  wo  Ibvrefurc  dismiss  him  as  an  Incurable,  with 
unleumed  compassion  for  this  one  fault,  and  with  the  hieheat  ad- 
miration of  his  many  redoominir  virtues."— .Ven/Wy  Reirteio.} 

1 I"  That  Mi.  Scott  can  oecaatonalfy  clothe  the  rrandeur  of 
hit  thouKht  in  the  roiuosty  of  expression,  unobseured  by  tlie  jar- 
eon  of  antiquated  ballads,  and  unencumDered  by  the  awkward- 
Doaa  of  nigited  exprosaion,  or  harsh  iov-oluiioa,  wo  can  with  plea- 


Upon  the  breeze  came  loud  and  fa.at, 

“There,”  said  the  Bruce,  “rung  Edward’s  horn! 
What  can  have  caused  such  brief  return  1 
And  see.  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 
O’er  stocK  and  stone  like  hunted  hart. 

Precipitate,  as  is  the  use, 

In  war  or  sport,  oi  Fdward  Bruce. 

— He  marks  us,  ami  liia  eager  cry 
Will  tell  bis  news  ere  lie  be  nigh.” 

III. 

liOud  Edward  shouts,  “What  make  ye  here, 
Warring  upon  the  mountain  deer. 

When  Scotland  wants  her  Kmgl 
A bark  from  Lennox  cross’d  our  track, 

With  her  in  speed  I hurried  back. 

These  joyful  news  to  bring — 

The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teyiotdale, 

And  Douglas  wake.s  his  native  vale ; 

Thy  storm-toss’d  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 

And  Lennox,  with  a gallant  band, 

Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 
To  waft  them  o’er  to  Garrick  strand. 

There  are  blithe  news !— but  mark  the  close! 
Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes, 

As  with  his  host  he  northward  pass’d, 

Hath  on  the  Borders  breathed  Ills  last.” 

IV. 

Still  stood  the  Bnice — his  steady  cheek 
Was  little  wont  his  joy  to  spcal^ 

But  then  his  colour  rose  : 

“ Now,  Scotland  ! shortly  shall  thou  see, 

With  God’s  high  will,  thy  children  free. 

And  vengeance  on  thy  foes  ! 

Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs, 

Bear  witness  with  me,  Heaven,  belongs 
My  joy  o’er  Edward’s  bier  ;8 
I took  my  knighthood  at  his  hand. 

And  lordshin  held  of  him,  and  land. 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here, 

That,  blot  the  story  from  his  page, 

Of  Scotland  ruin’d  in  his  rage. 

You  read  a monarch  brave  and  sage, 

And  to  his  people  dear.” — 

“ Let  London’s  burghers  mourn  her  Lord, 

And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record,” 

The  eager  Edward  said  ; 

“Eternal  ns  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate, 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead  ! 

%Such  hate  was  his  on  Solway’s  strand, 

When  vengeance  clench’d  his  palsied  hand. 

sure  acknowleilgt* ; a 6m’rspr>rhnon  cannot  perhaps  be  oxhWt*! 
than  in  this  pH!**neo."—i/r(r#«h  Cr//fc.J  . . 

§ The  fft‘nor«i#ity  which  doe*  justice  to  the  cliaijcw  w ■“ 
enciiiy,  often  marks  Bruce's  scniimenU.  a*  rewirded  nTtwisn*- 
ful  torliour.  Ho  seldom  mention*  a falhsii  cneniy  with^l«"' 
iny  siicli  good  qtmliliirs  ns  la*  miirht  poMCM.  I 
one  iiutanco.  Slwiriljr  after  Bnicc  landed  in  Canwk.  m 
Inirrain  Bell,  tlie  En(rbsh  eovemorof  Ayr,enpi*vda.t»^«nf 
man,  who  bad  hiilierfo  been  a follower  of  Bruce,  •**'*’’*j^J* 
task  ofa-«ML>«sinalinit  him.  Tlie  Kin^  learned  thisirnawifitT*."'. 
is  said  to  have  done  olbi'r  secret*  of  tlie  enemy,  by  mwni « • 
mail:  witli  wlwm  Iw  bad  an  intnipie.  Shortly  after  wjw 
sossed  of  thi*  infonnaiion,  Bruce,  resorting  to  a small  ti»«c 
arlistance  from  bis  men,  with  only  a smcle  pay?  to 
met  the  traitor.  accomi*anietf  b^  two  of  his  sons.  They 
e«l  liim  with  tla:ir  wonted  familiarity,  lait  Bruce,  tajnnf  '*» 
bow  and  arrow,  coonn.'inded  lla-m  to  keep  at  adistauce.^  , 
still  pressed  forwani  with  profi<ssion*  of  eoal  for  his 
serv  ice,  he.  after  a sectind  waminp.  slmt  Iho  faUier  wiw 
row;  ami  bcinj?  assaulted  successively  by  tlie  two  s^ 
•patched  first  one.  who  wiu  aimed  with  an  axe,  then  a*  jw  ^ 
enure*  d him  with  a sriear.  avoided  the  thrust._ 
from  tlic  si»ear,  ami  dell  lh«  skull  of  Uie  asaassiO  wtib  * WO" 
Ida  Iwaliandeil  sword.  , 

" He  rushed  down  of  blood  all  red, 

And  when  the  kin*  saw  iliey  were  dead. 

All  three  lyinx.  lie  wiped  his  lirand. 

With  that  his  laiy  came  fast  rtinniny 
And  said,  ‘ Our  loni  mi«bl  lowyt*  be. 

That  granted  you  mi«ht  and  Mweste 
•To  f‘dl  the  felony  ami  the  pnde, 

Of  three  in  *0  little  tide.’ 

The  king  said.  * So  mir  lord  me  s». 

They  liave  la,*cn  worthy  men  all  threc» 

Had  they  not  been  full  of  treason : 

But  that  made  their  c^infusion.'  ” _ l » a ISl 

Baruol'e’b  Bruce,  b.  v-  P- 
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Tbit  pointed  yet  to  Scotland’s  land,* 

As  his  last  accents  pray’d 
Disgrace  and  curse  npon  bis  heir, 

If  be  one  Scottish  bead  should  spare, 
stretch’d  upon  the  bloody  lair 
Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid ! 

Such  bate  was  bis,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death. 

And  bade  bis  ^nes  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  bis  remorseless  host. 

As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjoy  her  misery  ! 

Such  bate  was  his— dark,  deadly,  long ; 
Mine,— as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong!’’— 

V. 

“Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words, 

With  curses  monks,  but  men  with  swords : 
Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 
Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hat&t 
.Now,  to  the  sea  1 behold  the  beach. 

And  see  the  galleys’  pendants  stretch 
Their fluttenng  length  down  favouring  gale! 
AtMMrd,  aboard ! and  hoist  the  soil. 

Hold  we  our  way  for  Armn  first, 

Where  meet  in  arms  our  friends  dispersed ; 
Lennox  the  loval,  De  la  Haye, 

And  Bo^  the  hold  in  battle  fray. 

I long  the  hardy  band  to  head. 

And  see  once  more  my  standard  spread.— 
Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  course. 

Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force  1”— 

"Come  weoL  come  wo,  ^ Bruce’s  side,” 
Replied  the  Chief  ” will  Ronald  bide. 

And  floce  two  galleys  vonder  ridi^ 

Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dismiss’d 
To  wake  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uist, 

And  all  who  hear  the  Minche’s  roar, 

On  the  Long  Island’s  lonely  shore. 

The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay, 

Oarseives  may  summon  in  our  way : 

Ai^  soon  on  Arran’s  shore  shall  meet, 

With  Torquil’s  aid,  a gallant  fleet, 

If  aught  avails  their  Cnieftain's  hast 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  w'esl.” 


Thus  was  their  venturous  council  said. 
Mt,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spread, 
^omkin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirge’s  doleful  cry. 


Along  that  sable  lake  pass’d  slow,— 

Fit  scene  for  such  a sight  of  wo, — 

The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murder’d  Allan  to  the  shore. 

At  every  pause,  with  dismal  shout, 

Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out, 

And  ever,  when  they  moved  again, 

The  pipes  resumed  their  clamorous  strain, 
And,  with  the  pibrocii’s  shrilling  wail. 
Mourn’d  the  young  heir  of  Doiiagaile. 

Round  and  around,  from  ciifl*  and  cave, 

His  answer  stern  old  Coolin  gave. 

Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languish’d  the  mournnil  notes,  end  died. 

For  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 

Attain’d  his  high  and  haggard  head. 

That  echoes  but  the  tempest’s  moan. 

Or  the  deep  thunder’s  rending  groan. 

VII. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bark, 

She  bounds  before  the  gale, 

The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben>na-darch 
Is  joyous  in  her  sail ! 

With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoarse. 
The  curds  and  canvass  strain. 

The  waves,  divided  by  her  force, 

Id  rippljng  eddies  chased  her  course 
As  if  they  laugh’d  again. 

Not  down  the  breeze  more  blithely  flew. 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  seO'mew, 

Than  the  gay  galley  boro 
Her  course  upon  that  favouring  wind, 

And  Coolin’s  crest  has  sunk  behind, 

And  Slapin’s  cavern’d  shore.t 
’Twas  then  that  warlike  signals  wake 
Dunscaith’s  dark  towers  and  Eisord’s  lake, 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh’s  head, 

Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were  spread; 
A summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleai  and  Strath, 

And,  ready  at  the  sight. 

Each  warrior  to  his  weapons  sprung, 

And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung. 

Impatient  for  the  fight. 

MaoKinnon’s  chief,  in  warfare  gray, 

Had  charge  to  muster  their  array. 

And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 

VIII. 

Signal  of  Ronald’s  high  command, 

A beacon  gleam’d  o’er  sea  and  land, 


* To  aublkh  hii  dominion  in  Scotland  had  been  a favourite 
wjKtoi  Bdwatd'f  ambiuoo.  aad  ootliinc  «^ld  exceed  the  peiti- 
■o'r  with  which  he  puraued  il.  uiilceo  liia  inveterate  resentment 
^OMibaimumota.  who  ao  tre>iucntly  broke  the  Enriwii  yoke 
he  deemed  it  moat  firmly  riveted.  XAer  the  iNittleauf  Fal- 
“k  aw  Meihveo.  and  the  dreadful  exampJea  wliicii  be  liad  made 
wWaiitM  and  other  cliampiima  of  nntional  independeoce,  tie  pro* 
2^7  ®>»chided  every  chance  of  innurrectioa  was  coinpleiely  an- 
Tbia  waa  in  ISea.  when  Brune.as  we  have  aeen,  waa 
ymreipotted  from  Scotland  : yet.  in  tlie  conclusion  of  the  tame 
waa  aaajii  in  arms  and  formidable ; and  in  1307.  Ed- 
■«.  woaah  exhausted  by  a Iona  and  wnatina  malady,  nut  hini- 
•J'l  it  U»  head  of  the  army  lintined  to  deairoy  him  utterly.  This 
pertly  in  consequence  of  a vow  which  he  had  taken 
y*  to,  with  all  the  pomp  of  ohivalry,  upon  the  day  in  which  bo 
**^l>iisoo  a kniaht,  for  which  a«o  a auhsequent  note.  But 
"“hw  spirit  of  vetucaance  wo*  unaJile  to  retiore  hia  exhoiuted 
He  reached  Burah-upon-Sands.  a petty  villafe  of  Cum- 
on  the  ahotea  of  the  Solway  Frith,  ann  there,  6th  July. 
,io  aijrbt  of  the  deteated  and  dirvuterl  country  of 
Hi*  dyina  injunctiona  to  hi*  son  required  him  to  con- 
^uieB«iUi*h  war,  and  never  to  recall  Gaveaton.  Edward  II. 
i*®*T«f  both  charavs.  Yet,  more  to  mark  his  aniiuosity,  the 
raoMfch  urdvrt*d  his  bonea  to  bo  canieil  with  the  iiivadinc 
wIki  proliably  had  the  autlmrity  of  eycnviineeaea, 
“*  foltowmj?  account  of  this  ri-i«arkal>le  rhurae ; — 

tj^^ssid  foTMt.  th«!  olil  Kina  Robert  ofScotlaiMl  dyd  kepe 
Kina  Edward  the  Fyrit  cotiuucrwl  iiyirh  all  Scot- 
Su  ' “It  »n  often  eb!isc*|,  tlmt  noiiedurM  lugu  him  in caa- 
^ ^tes*e,  for  feart'  of  Uw'  saui  Kyiif. 
woM  *'!?’*^**  th"  Kiny  was  returned  into  Infland,  than  be 
|jL"  2*wio6ther«)ta>n  iieople,  and  conquere  townee,  eaa- 
Wfc’i.  wJWMei.  iuste  to  Bmwick,  tome  by  battle,  and  aome 
flyh  and  love  r end  when  the  aaki  Kiiw  Edward  heard 
assemble  hia  power,  aixT wyn  the  realtne 
*?***'  t chiiiice  went  between  lhc*c  two  fore- 

i,j  It  wa*  shewed  me,  how  that  thia  Kiof  Robert  wan 
pj JrS  2*  V.  timca.  So  this  continued  till  the  said  Kinf 

Berwick  > and  when  be  saw  that  be  should  die, 
^ eldest  son,  who  waa  Kinf  afler  him.  and 
*.ir-T****llthe  barooea.  be  caused  him  to  swear,  that  as  soon 
U»t  be  should  Uke  hia  body,  a^  iwyle  it  in  a 
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cauldron,  till  the  flo«h  departed  clean  from  (he  bonea,  and  than  to 
bury  the  flesh,  and  keep  still  tl>o  bones  ; and  Uiat  as  often  as  tha 
8i;otU  sliould  rebell  aiteinat  him,  ho  should  asseinhie  the  peo^e 
aaainiit  them,  and  carry  with  birr  the  Ihmuss  of  his  father  : for  tw 
lielievod  verilv,  that  if  lliuy  bad  his  bonea  with  them,  that  tba 
Soutts  should  never  obtain  any  victory  afainsl  them.  The  which 
thine  was  not  accomplished,  fur  when  ilio  Kinf  died  liia  son  car- 
ried nim  to  London.”— Bbknkbb’  Froissabt's  Chronicle,  Lon- 
don, 13t‘i.  pp.  39.  to. 

Edward  * command*  were  not  obeyed,  for  he  waa  interred  ia 
Westaunster  AUwy,  wilii  the  apprupnate  inscription.— 

**  Edwaroos  pRUfra  ScoroRtm  maixeus  hio  kst. 

Paotvm  Sbhva.” 

Yet  some  steps  seem  to  have  been  l.-iken  townrtl*  rendiwinf  hia 
hi»>ly  catJHlili'  of  iruo'iKiriHtnm,  for  jl  was  exipiisUa- 

ly  eiiilMilcufd,  iw  «tu>  unrtTlaiii>'<i  'vhcij  Iris  trimbwaa  opened 
aoim*  yvatA  acci  Edward  II  jitdffd  wisely  in  not  carryiiKf  (he 
di’iid  iK'dy  of  lii-i  fiidier  iiiiu  hcotlund.  since  iic  would  nut  obey 
hw  liviiis  oaqimvU. 

It  niikfjt  to  ho  oliscrvfd,  th-il  tlitnifh  the  nnlcr  of  the  incideota 
i*  rtwofTti'd  in  tlio  jioiiit  of  lusiorirnl  ucruracy,  Bruce 

lisd  inndi'il  in  iScottniHJ.  und  obt.iin<Hl  eniie  succemse*  Ol  conao- 
qm-iicc,  tnvfurctbii  death  of  Eilwiini  l. 

♦ |“  The  Rriioo  w;i.s,  imqiiestimmhly,  of  a te.mper  never  *tir- 
passed  (iir  it«  liumaniry,  uiuoilicnncu.  und  iiolileness ; yet,  to  re- 
pri-m-nl  him  winriwimr  over  the  ik'»th  of  llio  lirsl  Plnnlnirenel, 
aft«-r  the  n>pc!ili'<!  itiid  tnnnnndmK  ills  inflicted  bv  tJint  man  on 
fleolland— Hei  piiiriot  WHli#i-e  miirdervil  by  liis  order,  aa  w<-II  as 
the  mynl  rnr^j  of  Wales,  itnd  tlio  very  hrothcoi  of  Tim  Rnice, 
aliiuirhlemlhy  liis  conimiind  to  ropre.seiit  tlii- jmt  oikI  fonerous 
RolM‘ft.  we  rmsi.U,  foelinn  iujiiistflnl’si:nirijinj<.siim  for  the  sudden 
fnli!  ofa  fiii*cri-«ril  lil{«  this,  is,  wy  nm  conna'lled  to  say  it,  so 
monstrous,  iind  in  a po<»t,  so  nnmituml  a violation  of 

Irnih  Hod  derenev,  not  to  sny  piitnolism,  that  we  arc  really  as- 
Innisletl  tlmi  the  author  could  fw.ve  conceived  the  idi-a,  iiiiudi 
more  that  he  could  Hutft'r  his  iien  to  recjird  it.  This  wrotcdyal 
alwLscinenf  o«  the  p.irt  of  The  Hmre.  i*  fnrUier  hcifhti-mtd  by  tho 
Kinjr’s  half-rnpndwtiHion  of  Hrincy  t'dward’s  noble  and  stem  et 
preasion  of  umlymcr  haired  naainst  his  country's  spoiler,  Rod  hit 
mmiiy's  iwsRssin.”— CrMomr  Heview  ] 

1 IMd.— — — **uiouiitiiin-sl»orf.”} 
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From  Ganna’s  lower,  that,  sleep  and  gray. 
Like  falcon-nesi  o’erhangs  the  bay.* 

Seek  not  the  giildy  crag  tu  climb. 

To  view  the  turret  scaineti  by  tiipe ; 

It  is  a task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer. 

But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach. 

And  let  the  age<l  herdsman  teach 
His  tale  of  former  day ; 

His  cur’s  wild  chimour  he  shall  chide, 

And  f«>r  thy  stmt  by  ocean’s  side, 

His  varied  plaid  display; 

Then  tell,  how  with  their  Chieftain  came, 
In  ancient  times,  a foreign  dame 
To  yondert  turret  gray.J 
Stem  was  her  Lord’s  suspicious  mind, 

Who  in  so  rude  a J[ail  contined 
So  soft  and  fair  a thrall ! 

And  oft  when  moon  on  ocean  slept. 

That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 
Upon  the  castle-wall, 

And  turn’d  her  eye  to  southern  climes 
And  thought  perchance  of  happier  times. 

And  touch’d  her  lute  by  fits,  and  sung 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 

And  still,  when  on  the  clilT  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play, 

And  every  breeze  is  mute. 

Upon  the  lone  Hebridean’s  ear 
Steals  a strange  pleasure  mix’d  with  fear. 
While  from  that  clitf  he  seems  to  hear 
The  murmur  of  a lute, 

And  sounds  ns  of  a captive  lone, 

That  mourns  her  woes  in  tongue  unknown. — 
Strange  is  the  tale — but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — 


• The  litllo  uland  of  Canna,  or  Cannar,  acljoina  to  fhoao  of 
Rum  and  Muir.k,  with  which  it  lumis  una  luiriiih.  In  a preUv  Iwy 
oiicninir  toward*  the  oa*t,  tlicre  i*  a Kilty  and  •limder  rock  de- 
taclMxl  from  the  «bone.  U|ion  the  ■uinmit  arc  tlic  ruini  of  a very 
small  tower,  scarcoly  accA*»it>lo  hy  a steep  and  |>recipitnus  patlu 
Here  it  is  said  one  of  tlie  kiigpi,  or  I^inls  of  the  lsh'«,  contined  a 
beautiful  lady,  of  wlmm  he  was  jealous.  The  ruins  are  of  cuurso 
haunted  by  Iter  rostlow  spirit,  aiat  iiiaiiy  romantic  sloricH  am  liild 
by  ilie  aKwl  people  of  the  island  conconiina  her  fate  in  life,  and 
her  a(>p«!arance,  after  death, 
t [.M.S.— “ To  Ganna’s  turret  itray."! 

1 1“  The  stanzas  which  follow  are,  we  think,  touchinyly  beau- 
tilVil.  and  breathe  a sweet  and  melancholy  lendemoM,  iierfectly 
suitable  tu  the  sod  tale  which  iliey  reourd." — CrUtcai  Review.] 
i |M8.— ’•  That  era*  with  crest  of  ruins  gray."l 
I Ronin  (popularly  calleil  Rum,  a name  which  a poet  may  be 
panloned  for  avoidint  if  possible)  is  a very  rough  and  mountainous 
■land,  ailjacent  In  those  of  Eigg  and  Cannay.  There  is  alinusl 
no  arable  ground  upon  it,  so  thot,  oxcoiit  in  the  plenty  of  the  deer, 
which  of  course  are  now  nearly  cxtirpatctl,  it  still  deserves  tho 
doscriptinn  bestowed  by  the  arendenn  of  the  Isica.  “ Ronin.  six- 
ls«n  mjrlo  north- want  from  the  ilc  of  ColMyes  ane  ile  callil  Ronin 
He,  of  sixteen  myle  kmg,  and  six  in  bredtnc  in  the  narruwMt  , ane 
ibrest  of  heirt  mountains,  and  abundance  of  little  deir  in  it, 
quhilk  deirw'ill  never  bo  tianu  dounewiUi,  but  tho  princiral  saittis 
man  be  in  the  height  of  the  hill,  because  the  detr  will  tm  callit 
upwart  ay  be  the  tainciicll,  or  without  tynchel  they  will  puss  up- 
wart  perforce.  In  this  ile  will  be  gotten  about  Bntane  al*  many 
wild  nests  upon  the  plane  mure  os  men  ploasis  to  gadder,  and  yet 
by  ressun  the  fowls  nos  few  to  start  them  except  deir.  This  ile 
lyes  from  the  west  to  the  eist  in  lenth,  and  pertains  to  M’Kena- 
brey  of  Colla.  Many  solan  geese  are  in  this  ile.”— Mokro'b  De- 
tcri^ion  qflJu  ll'etlem  /War,  p.  18. 

tl  These,  and  the  folKiwing  lines  of  Uie  stanza,  refer  to  a dreailfnl 
tale  of  feudal  wiigeanco,  of  which  unfortunately  there  are  relics 
that  still  attest  the  trntli.  Scoor-Ein  it  a high  peak  in  the 
oentre  of  tho  small  Isle  of  Eigg,  or  Egg.  It  U well  known  to 
mineralomts,  os  affording  many  interesting  st'oeimens,  and  to 
other*  whom  cluincc  or  curiosity  may  lead  to  the  isl^d.  for  the 
astonishing  view  of  tho  mainland  and  neighbouring  isles,  which 
it  commands.  1 iball  again  avail  myself  of  the  journal  I have 
quoted* 

“xeA  Aujriut.  1814  —At  seven  this  morning  we  were  in  the 
Sound  which  divides  tho  isle  of  Rum  from  that  of  Egg.  Th>? 

telter,  although  hilly  and  rocky,  and  traversed  by  a remarkably 
gh  and  barren  ridge,  called  Scoot  Rirt,  has,  in  point  of  wil,  a 
much  more  promising  appearance.  Southward of  both  lie*  the  lile 
of  .Muich,  or  Muck,  a low  and  fertile  island,  and  though  the  least, 
vet  probably  tho  most  valuable  of  the  three.  We  manned  the 
boat,  and  rowed  along  the  shore  of  Egg  in  quest  of  a cavern, 
which  had  been  tho  rocmntalilo  scene  of  a horrid  feudal  ven- 
geance. We  had  rounded  more  than  halft^  wland,  admiring  the 
entranr.c  of  many  a bold  natural  cave,  which  it*  rocks  exhibit^, 
witlKiut  finding  that  which  wo  sought,  until  we  procured  a wine. 
Mor,  indeed,  was  it  surprising  that  it  should  have  esMped  die 
search  of  ■trangcra,  a*  there  are  no  outward  indieatiorM  more 
than  might  distinguish  the  entrance  of  a fox-oartli.  This  not^ 
cave  has  a very  narrow  opening,  through  which  one  can  hardly 
creep  on  hi*  knocs  and  hands.  It  rises  steep  and  loAy  within, 
and  nuu  into  tho  boweb  of  the  rock  to  the  depth  of'JSS  meiumred 
* [assaotstop.  99)  anisj 


Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  gray,! 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 
The  tribute  of  a sigh ! 


IX. 

Merrily,  merrily  bounds  the  bar  ii 
O’er  the  broad  ocean  driven. 

Her  path  by  iU>nin’s  mountains  dark 
The  steersman’s  hand  hath  given. 

And  Runin’s  mountains  dark  have  scut 
Their  hunters  to  the  shore, U 
And  each  his  ashen  how  unbent. 

And  gave  his  pastime  o’er. 

And  at  the  Island  Lord’s  coniniand, 

For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  brand. 

On  Scooreigg  next  a warning  light 
Summon’d  her  warriors  to  the  fight: 

A numerous  race,  ere  stern  Macleod 
O’er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  slrode,^ 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 

The  Chie^  relentless  in  his  wrath. 

With  blazing  heath  blockades  the  oath; 

In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roll’d, 

The  vapour  fill’d  the  cavern’d  liold  1 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant’s  plain. 

The  mother’s  screams,  were  heard  in  vain  ; 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  fires. 

Till  in  the  vault**  a tribe  expires ! 

The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern’s  gloom, 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  doom. 


X. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  barktl 

On  a breeze  from  the  northward  free, 

feet ; the  height  at  the  entrance  may  be  about  three  Art.  hoi 
rnoa  within  to  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  the  breadth  may  THyii 
tho  same  proportion.  Tho  rude  and  stony  boUoro  of  this  care* 
strewed  with  tho  bone*  of  men,  women,  and  '•hildren,  thr  ■! 
relic*  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island,  900  in  mnnbrr.  vht 
were  slain  on  Uio  following  occasion : — The  Mac  Donalds  of  »k» 
Isle  of  Egg,  a people  dependent  on  Clan-Ranald,  baddpmisM 
injury  to  llie  Laird  of  Mac-Ixuxl.  Tlio  trinlition  of  the  isle  uri, 
(hat  it  was  by  a personal  attack  on  the  chieAain,  in  wbicb  M 
back  was  broken.  But  that  of  tlio  other  isle*  bean,  more  pn* 
balily,  that  the  injury  was  ntfered  to  two  or  tiuee  of  the 
Leoos,  who,  iandingupnn  Eirg,  and  using  st>me fieedooi srrtw 
young  women,  were  *eiz«l  by  tlie  islanders,  bound  band  sad 
anil  turned  udrifl  in  a boat,  which  the  winds  and  wav«  saw 
conducted  to  8kye.  To  avenge  the  oilence  given,  Mse  u»* 
sailed  with  such  a body  of  men,  as  rendered  resistance  hopsl^ 
Till'  natives,  feanng  his  vengeance,  concealed  themselw*  taj*! 
cavern,  and  after  a strict  search,  tho  Mae-Leodt  went  on  bean 
tlieir  galleys,  after  doing  what  mischief  tliey  could,  cooeh^ 
tlv'  innatntants  had  loft  the  isle,  and  betaken  tbeniielvM  I** 
Long  Island,  or  some  of  Clan-Ranald’s  other  poaKi*^-  * 
next  mumiiig  Uiey  espied  from  the  veMel*  a man  upon  the  isjia*. 
and  immedialely  landing  again,  they  traced  hi*  n'tnwa  by 
murks  ofhi*  fiK.tsiep*.  a light  snow  being  unhappily  m ihefTsM 
Miio-Leod  then  suminndr^  the  cavern,  summoond  the  sumy*, 
nean  gamsoii.  and  iteinanded  that  the  liidividBal*  wbebaa 
ofii-nded  him  shonld  lie  delivered  up  to  him.  This  was 
lorily  reftiswi.  Tlai  chieftain  tlicn  caused  hb  people  to 
th*j  course  of  a rill  of  water,  which,  falling  over  thecotraorest 
the  rave,  would  have  prevented  hi*  poriaisod  vengeanw-  ** 
tia-n  kindled  at  tho  enlrunee  of  the  cavern  a liugr  fire,  compraj" 
of  turf  anil  fere,  and  maintained  it  with  anrelmtiii*  asny^- 
Until  all  within  were  destroyed  by  suffocation.  The  wa  « ^ 
dreadful  must  have  bmn  recent,  if  one  may  judge  ina  aw 
fresh  aiipeatancu  of  those  relics.  1 brought  off,  in  spite  om* 
pnundice  of  our  sailors,  a skull  from  among  the  numerous 
mens  of  mortality  which  tho  cavern  nft'unled.  ^Ib« 
ing  we  visiter!  aiiotlier  cave,  opening  to  the  sea,  h^ol  a 
ter  entirely  diff.rrent,  being  a large  open  vault  os  high  •*  iw  ■ 
callMMlral,  and  running  twek  a great  way  into  the  rw«  . 
tame  height.  Tho  height  and  width  of  the  opening  gives  fP; 
light  to  tLi  whole.  Here,  after  I74S.  wlien  the  Catbotepn» 
were  scarcely  tolerated,  the  priest  of  Eigg  usi’d  to 
Roman  Catbidic  service,  must  of  the  islandere  wng« 
suasion.  A Imgo  Iwlge  of  rock*  twmg  iilawt  h^-wairw  ^ 
aide  of  the  vault,  serrod  for  altar  and  pulpit : ^theappfw^ 
of  a priest  and  Highland  congregatiem  in  such  an  «tra^»» 
place  of  woreliip,  might  have  ptigaged  the  pencil  ofSalvaw- 
*»  (.MS  — ‘"nil  in  their  smoke."  &C.1  . 

[’■  And  so  also  ‘ merrily,  merrily,  goe*  tire  baid^**^ 
Won  of  nurrimmi.  which,  like  Dogtrerry  * ted>oa***»*»T 
it  in  his  heart  to  brwtnw  wholly  and  entirely  on  m, 
after  page,  or  wave  after  wave  ot  In*  voyage  we  esw^j^ 
he  tempted  to  beKeve  that  be  was  on  h»  return  (pot  ff 

wrote  this  portion  of  his  poem  f-from  Skye,  tw 
tho  ■ mighty  cup  of  royal  Somcrled,*  a*  wells*  of 
comparatively  mod^  ‘ born’— and  (hat.  as  besay  jp 

minstrel  who  celebrated  Uie  hospitaliiie*  of 
that  island,  ‘ it  is  pretty  plain,  that  w hen 
praise  wa*  (restowod,  the  horn  of  Rorie  More  W 
live.’  "—Monthly  lUvUw.  See  note  f)  page  8W.1  ^ ^ ^ 
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So  sboou  through  the  morning  sky  the  lark. 
Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 
The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay, 

And  Ulva  dark  and  Culonsay, 

And  all  the  group  of  islets  ^y 

That  guard  framed  Stana  round.* 

Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose, 

Where  dark  and  undisturb’d  reposet 
The  cormorant  had  found. 

And  the  shy  ^al  had  quiet  home, 

And  welter  d in  that  wondrous  dome, 

Wher&  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck’d 
By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 

Nanire  herself^  it  seem’d,  would  raise 
A 3Imster  to  her  Maker's  praise  II 
Not  for  a meaner  use  ascend 
Her  columns,  or  her  arches  bond ; 

Nor  of  a theme  less  solemn  tells 
That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swells 
/^nd  still,  between  each  awful  pause, 

From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draws, 

In  varied  tone  prolong’d  and  high. 

That  mocks  the  organ’s  melody. 

Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 
To  old  Iona’s  holy  fan^ 

That  Nature’s  voice  might  seem  to  say, 

“ Well  hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay  I 
Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 
Task’d  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine  !”f 

XI. 

Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark, 

B^orc  the  gale  she  bounds  : 

So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark. 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 


They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee, 

And  they  waken’d  the  men  of  the  wild  Tiree, 
And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll ; 

They  paused  not  at  Columba’s  isle. 

Though  peal’d  the  hells  from  the  holy  pile 
With  long  and  measured  toll  ;ll 
No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass. 

And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  pass 
Away  in  the  billows’  roll. 

Lochbuie’s  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their  signal  saw,  and  grasp’d  his  sword. 

And  verdant  Hay  call’d  her  host, 

And  the  clans  of  Jura’s  rugged  coast 
Lord  Ronald’s  call  obey. 

And  Scarba’s  isle^  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Comevreken’s  roar. 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 

— Scenes  sung  by  him  w’ho  sings  no  more! 
His  bright  and  brief  H career  is  o’er. 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains ; 

Quench’d  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore. 

That  loved  tlie  light  of  song  to  pour; 

A distant  and  a deadly  shore. 

Has  Lsyden’s  cold  remains!** 

XII. 

Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily. 

But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 

Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantire,  they  meet 
The  southern  foeman’s  watchful  fleet. 

They  held  unwonted  way; — 

Up  Tarbat’s  western  lake  they  bore. 

Then  drags^d  their  bark  the  isthmus  o’er, ft 
As  far  as  Kilmaconnel’s  shore, 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 


* r*  Of  th«  prominent  boautiee  which  abound  in  the  poem,  the 
BMet  mafnifirent  we  conaidvr  to  be  ttie  duacriplinn  of  tfic  celo- 
bmed  Cave  of  Finfral,  which  i«  conceived  in  a miirhty  mind,  and 
u expraMed  in  a rtrain  of  poetry,  clear,  nmple,  and  •ubiimo.”— 
Brituk  CrUie.\ 

t IMS.— Where  niched,  hia undinturti'd  repoae”) 

] (t  would  he  unpardonable  to  detain  the  ronder  U(K>n  a wonder 
to  olima  deecriicd,  and  yet  lo  inraiwble  of  Iteiiiir  uiulcriitootl  tiy 
dMcripttoo.  Tht«  palace  of  Neptune  ia  even  urander  upon  a ae* 
eaad  than  the  firat  view.  The  aiuiKmdoua  columiu  which  form 
the  iMea  of  the  cave,  the  depth  and  strength  uf  the  tide  which 
mib  tta  deep  and  heavy  awell  up  lo  the  extremity  of  the  vault— 
tW  varwty  of  tinla  formed  by  white,  crimaon,  and  yellow  alalao 
tiiea,  or  petrifiutiunt,  which  occupy  the  varancuhi  lietwcon  the 
heat  of  the  broken  pillara  which  form  Uie  roof,  and  interaect  tliem 
•Sh  a nch.  cmioua,  and  varieaalcii  cluuiiM;.  occupying  each 
■Ueabee— the  eorreapondinx  varioiy  Ih*Iow  water,  where  the 
oena  roUa  terer  a dark-red  or  vHilet-coloiinHl  nick,  from  which, 
at  6nm  a baae.  the  baaaltic  columna  anac— the  ticmcnik^ua  nuuio 
af  tha  awellins  tide,  minflina  with  the  decii-tuneil  cchoca  of  tho 
vBak. — are  eircanutancea  elaewhera  un|iarall«UHl. 

N jChinf  can  be  more  ratereaiina  than  tlie  varuvi  appearance  of 
the  iulr  archipelasri  ofialeta,  uf  which  Stnifn  n tlie  moat  remark- 
aUa  Thta  croup,  called  in  Onelic  Traaliurniali,  ntrorda  n tliou- 
taad  varied  viewa  lo  the  voyact-r,  aa  tlu-y  apix-ar  iii  ditr«n>nl  ixuri- 
tmot  with  reference  In  hi*  courac.  tIh'  variety  of  ilicir  ahape 
eaatrdxitea  much  to  the  beauty  of  these  effects, 
i ITha  MS  adds, 

" Which,  when  the  ruina  of  thy  pile 
Camber  the  desolated  iaio. 

Firm  and  immutable  ahoJI  stand, 

**  Oninat  winds,  and  wavea,  and  spoiler's  hand."] 


I I**  We  wore  now  treadinc  that  illustrious  island,  which  was 
aaca  Oae  luminary  of  tho  Caleitonian  reciona.  wh<*nce  savneu  clans 
aad  roanoc  barbaiians  derived  the  bent-fila  of  knnwiodcc,  and  tho 
bhmia0  of  ralifioa.  , Toobatrmet  the  miml  fVuin  all  local  emotion 
waoJd  M impossible,  if  it  were  endoavouriMl.  and  would  Iks  foolish, 
if  ii  were  poasibla  Whatever  witlidraws  us  from  the  pouvr  of 
ow  eeasea;  whatever  makes  the  past,  Uic  distant,  or  (lie  future 
predaentaate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  tiie  dicnity  of  think- 
locbeiasB.  Far  from  me  and  fn>m  my  frienda  Iw  such  frixid  |<hi- 
laaophy,  aa  may  conduct  us  indiffernnt  and  unmoved  over  any 
puand  which  has  been  dicnifiisl  by  wisdom,  bravery,  nr  virtue, 
rial  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whoio  patriotism  would  not  min 
farce  apoo  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  wlioao  piety  would  not  grow 
wanDeramoof  the  ruins  of  Iona. "—Johnson.] 
t (MH.— abort  hut  bright,"  Ac  1 

**  The  ballad,  enutied  " Macnhail  of  Colonsay,  and  the  Mer- 
maid of  Ornievrekin,"  ISeo  Border  Minstrelsy,  ante,  p.  8MI.I  was 
cumyoaed  by  John  Lerden,  from  a tradition  which  he  found  while 
mokioa  a toor  throiwb  the  Hebridoa  about  IWlI,  soon  before  his 
fatal  mspartiue  fur  India,  wlieru,  afler  having  made  farther  pro- 
[gam  io  orieotal  liU^rature  than  any  man  of  fetters  who  had  em- 
hmeed  those  stndica,  he  died  a martyr  to  his  zeal  for  knowledge, 
in  the  lalaiHl  of  Java,  immediately  affer  tlie  landing  of  our  forces 
nearBaUvia,  in  August,  tan. 

♦t  The  peninsula  of  Cantire  is  joined  to  south  K naixbile  by  h very 
narrow  isthmus,  formed  by  the  western  nnd  eastern  Loch  of  'far- 
bat.  Thsoe  two  salt  water  lakes,  or  bays,  encroach  s<i  far  u|kui 
tha  land,  and  the  extremities  come  so  near  to  each  other,  Uu>l 
thm  fa  not  above  a mile  of  land  to  divide  them 
“ h.  is  not  loof says  Pennant,  " since  vessels  of  nine  or  tm 


tons  were  drawn  by  horses  out  of  the  west  loch  into  that  of  the 
east,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  Uic  Mull  of  Cantyro,  so  dreaded  and 
so  little  known  was  liie  navigation  round  that  promontory.  It  fa 
tho  opinion  of  many,  tliat  those  little  isihmusos,  so  frequently 
sly  lea  Tarbat  in  North  Britain,  took  their  name  man  tho  above 
circumstance : Tarruing,  signifying  to  draw,  and  Bata,  a boaL 
Tliu  too  might  be  calk-d,  by  way  uf  pro  eminence,  the  Tarbat. 
fn*m  a very  singular  circumstance  related  by  Torfbsus.  Wlien 
Magnus,  the  barefootod  king  of  Norway,  obtaineil  fVom  Donald- 
bane  of  HcoUand  the  cession  of  the  Western  Isles,  or  all  liioae 
places  that  could  be  surrounderl  in  a boat,  he  added  lo  them  the 
peninsula  of  Cantyre  bv  this  fraud  ; he  placi-d  liimsdf  in  Um;  sti-ra 
of  a iMat,  held  the  ruibior,  was  drawn  over  thi.«  narrow  track,  anu 
by  this  species  of  navigation  wrested  the  craintry  from  his  brother 
monarch”— Pennant’s  Scotland,  London.  ITM,  IM. 

But  that  Bruce  aUu  made  this  (uissagc,  although  at  a period  two 
or  three  years  later  than  in  the  poem,  apiienrs  from  the  evidence 
of  ^rlmur.  wlio  mentiorui  also  the  cfl<^ct  prmluced  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Highlanders,  from  the  prupliecies  cunoiit  amongst  them:— 
**  Bot  to  King  Robert  will  we  gang, 

Tliat  wo  ban  Icfl  wnspoken  of  lang. 

Quhen  he  had  conwoyit  to  the  se 
His  bnxlyr  Eiiuuard.  and  his  menyo. 

And  otliyr  men  ufmcl  nublay. 

To  Tarliurt  that  held  liiair  way. 

Ingalayis  ordanyt  fur  thair  far. 

^t  thsim  worthyt*  draw  thair  schippis  than 
And  a myle  wet lx>tuix  the  seys ; 

Bot  that  wet  lompnytt  all  with  trais. 

The  King  his  schu>pis  thar  gort]  draw. 

And  fur  tlie  wvnii  coutlii  stuutly  blaw 
A|)on  thair  bak,  as  tliai  wald  gn. 

Ho  sort  men  rapys  and  rnastis  la. 

And  set  thaim  in  tlic  scliippis  bey, 

And  sayllis  to  the  toppis  tey  : 

And  gert  men  gang  tliar  by  drnwand. 

The  wjmd  Ihoim  hcipyt,  that  was  blawand  | 

8wa  that,  in  a litill  space. 

Thair  llote  all  our  dtawin  was. 


" And  quhen  thai,  that  in  the  Hit  war, 

Hard  u-ll  how  the  gud  King  had  thar. 

Gert  hys  schippis  with  taillis  ra 
Owt  ourbetuix  lihclTarbart  [is]  twa, 

Thai  war  abaysitt  sn  wtrcly. 

For  thai  wyst,  throw  niilif  prophecy. 

That  Im>  that  suld  geilT  schippis  sua 
Beliiix  thai  seis  with  taUisgn, 

Ruld  wyne  the  Ills  sua  till  hand. 

That  nune  with  sirenth  suld  him  withstand. 

Tlmrfor  thar  come  all  to  the  King. 

Wet  nano  witlisUid  ins  bidding. 

Owtakyn**  JhoMofLome  allayne. 

Bot  weill  sone  eftro  wes  ho  tayno ; 

And  iMTcsent  rychl  to  the  King. 

Ami  thai  that  war  of  his  Ming, 

That  till  the  King  had  brokyn  fay,*t 
War  aU  dodo,  and  destroyjt  away.” 

BARBOirR’s  Bntce,Book  x.,v.  8ZI. 

• W«s  obUgrH  to.— t Laid  with  IJW».— } CsosttL— ^ Could.— | Cow 
fonnded.— f Bdak*.- ••  Excepting.- tT  Kxhn. 
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It  was  a wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free, 

High  rais’d  above  the  OTeenwood  tree, 

Aeon  dry  land  the  galley  moves, 

By  cliff  and  copee  and  alder  groves. 

Deep  import  from  that  selcouth  sign, 

Did  many  a mountain  Seer  divine, 

For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael, 

That  when  a royal  bark  should  sail 
O’er  KilmaconncI  moss. 

Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail. 

And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 
Before  her  silver  Cross. 

XIII. 

Now  launch’d  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury. 

And  steer  for  Arran’s  isle; 

The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind,” 

Gave  his  grim  peaks  a greeting  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile.* 

Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew ; 

It  seem’d  the  isle  her  monarch  knew. 

So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view, 

The  ocean  so  serene ; 

Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roll’d 
O’er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 
With  azure  strove  and  green. 

Tlie  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 

Glow’d  with  the  tints  of  evening’s  hour, 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen. 

The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lovers  sigh. 

And,  oft  renew’d,  seem’d  oft  to  die. 

With  breathless  pause  between. 

O who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes, 

Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 
Of  such  enchanting  scene ! 

XIV. 

Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks? 

Tht?  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  eheeks, 

The  timid  look,  and  downcast  eye, 

And  faltering  vmice  the  theme  deny. 

And  good  King  Robert's  brow  t‘.xpress’d. 

He  ponder'd  o’er  some  high  request, 

As  doubtful  to  approve; 

Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  w’hile, 

Dwelt  the  half- pi  tying  glance  .and  smile. 

Which  manhood’s  graver  mood  b^uile, 

When  lovers  talk  of  love. 

Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled  ; 

• — '*  And  for  iny  bridt?  betrothed.”  he  said, 

**  My  I.iege  h.is  heard  the  rumour  spread 
Of  Kdif  h front  .\rfornish  tied. 

Too  hard  her  fate— T daiin  no  rightt 
'To  blame  her  for  her  h.asiv  flight ; 

Be  joy  and  banpinesg  her  lot  I — 

Hut  she  hath  fled  the  bridnl;knot. 

And  Lorn  recall’d  his  promised  plight, 

In  the  assembled  chieftains’  sight.— 

When,  to  fulfil  our  father.s’  band, 

1 proffer’d  all  I could — my  hand — 

1 was  repulsed  with  scorn ; 

Mine  honour  1 should  ill  assert, 

And  wor.se  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 

If  I should  play  a suitor’s  part 
Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn.” — 

XV. 

" Young  Lord,”  the  Royal  Brucet  replied, 

” That  question  must  the  Church  decide ; 

Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumours  state 
F.dith  lakes  Clifford  for  her  mate, 

The  very  tie,  which  she  hath  broke. 

To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yoke. 

But,  for  my  sister  Isabel— 

The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  ? 

• Loeh  Ranza  ia  a beantifni  hajr,  on  the  norUiCTn  cxtiemltT  o' 
Arran,  uneninz  towarda  Ea»i  Tart»at  Loch.  Ft  » well  dewnbw 
hjr  Pennant  The  appronch  waa  niasnificent ; a fine  nay  m 
front,  about  a mile  deep,  havinir  a ruined  rasUe  near  the  lower 
end,  on  a low  far  projcctinz  neck  of  land,  that  forma  another  bar- 
hour,  with  a narrow  pa«anze;  hnt  within  hi«  thnjo  fathom  o 
water,  even  at  the  lowoat  r-hb.  Beyond  la  a little  pwn  waterwl 
br  a atteam.  and  inhalntod  br  the  peoide  of  a amall  villa|»  Toe 
whole  ia  environed  with  n theatre  of  monntaina ; and  in  the  back* 
fround  the  aerrated  eraza  of  Grianan-Atbol  aoax  abovo.”— Pss- 


I guess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 

Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock, 

That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 
She  dealt, — had  favour  in  her  eyes ; 

But  since  our  brother  Nigel’s  fate, 

Our  ruin'd  house  and  hapless  state, 

From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged. 

Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 
Perchance,”  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 

“ This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 

Soon  shall  we  know— yon  mountains  hide 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride; 

There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay, 

Till  fate  shall  give  more  prosperous  day;§ 

And  thither  will  I bear  thy  suit. 

Nor  will  thine  advocate,  be  mute.” 

XVI. 

As  thus  they  talk’d  in  earnest  mood. 

That  speechless  boy  beside  them  stood. 

He  stoop’d  his  bead  against  the  mast. 

And  bitter  sobs  came  tliick  and  fast, 

A grief  that  would  not  be  repress'd, 

But  seem’d  to  burst  his  youthful  breast. 

His  hands,  against  his  forehead  held, 

As  if  by  force  his  tears  repell’d, 

But  through  bis  finger^  long  and  slight, 

Fast  trill’d  the  drops  of  crystal  bright. 
Edward)  who  walk’d  the  deck  apart. 

First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 
Thoughtless  as  brave,  with  bluntness  kind 
He  sought  to  cheer  the  sorrower’s  mind ; 

By  force  the  slender  hand  he  drew 

From  those  poor  eyes  that  stream’d  with  dew. 

As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove,— 

(’Twas  a rough  grasp,  though  meant  in  love,) 
Away  bis  tears  the  warrior  swept, 

And  bade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept.ll 
” I would  to  heaven,  thy  helpless  tongue 
Could  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee  wrong  I 
For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best. 

The  insult  went  not  unredress’ d- 
Como,  cheer  thee ; thou  art  now  of  ago 
To  be  a warrior’s  gallant  page ; 

Thou  shall  be  mine !— a palfrey  fair 
O’er  hill  and  holt  my  boy  shall  bear. 

To  hold  ray  bow  in  hunting  grove, 

Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love ; 

For  well  I wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 
The  temple  where  ray  wishes  dwell.” 


XVII. 

Bruce  interposed, — ” Gay  Edward,  no, 

This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow. 

To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 
Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 

Thou  art  a patron  all  too  wild 
And  thoughtless,  for  this  orphan  child. 
See’st  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals. 

Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meals  1 
Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 
To  fend  our  sister  Isabel, 

With  father  Augustin  to  share 
The  peacefiil  change  of  convent  prayw, 
Than  wander  wild  adventures  through, 
With  such  a reckless  guide  as  you. 

** 'Thanks,  brother!”  Edward  answerdgay, 
**  For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey ! 

But  we  may  learn  some  future  day, 

If  thou  or  I can  this  poor  boy 
Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand ; 
Launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land. 


XVIII. 

To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung, 

And  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  rung  _ 

HAmr’8  Tour  to  tht  tTutent  hits.  p.  im  J^Kh.3 
mnunt^n  of  the  vnndB.”  » zrnenifly  known  br  it* 

|«M  poetical  name,  ofGoatficId. 

t (M8.— " no  tonituc  t>  mine 

To  blame  Iwr."  Ac.l 
: IMS.— “The  princely  Bruce."]  . 

i IM8.— “ Thither,  by  Mward  aent,  ahe  naya 
Tili  fate  iball  lend  more  pnwpe^ 

I [M9.— “ And  AR  away  the  toani  He  avypt. 

HebadeabameoahimUiatbewaot  ' 
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With  note  proIong;’d  and  varied  strain, 

'nii  bold  Bcn-ghoil  replied  again. 

Go^  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 

Had  in  a glen  a hart  at  bay, 

And  Lennox  cheer’d  the  laggard  hounds, 

When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood  bounds. 
"It  ia  the  foe!”  cried  Boyd,  who  came 
In  breathless  haste  with  eye  on  flame, — 

"It  is  the  foe !— Each  valiant  lord 

Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword !” — 

“Not  so.”  replied  the  good  Lord  James, 

“That  blast  no  Englisn  bugle  claims. 

Oft  have  I beard  it  hre  the  ngh^ 

Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight 
Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear, 

If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear  1 
Rach  to  Loch  Rauza’s  marmn  spring ; 

That  blast  was  winded  by  tne  Kingl”* 

XIX. 

Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread. 

And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped, 

Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree, 

High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee ! 

.\round  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd. 

And  clasp’d  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud. 

Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there. 

Whose  helmets  press'd  their  hoary  hair. 

Whose  swords  and  axes  bore,  a stain 
From  life«blood  of  the  red-hair’d  Dane;t 
And  boys,  whose  hands  scarce  brook’d  to  wield 
Toe  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 

Men  too  were  there,  that  bore  the  scars 
Irapress’d  in  Albyn’s  woful  wars, 

At  Falkirk’s  fierce  and  fatal  fight, 

Teyndnim  s dread  rout  and  Methven’s  flight ; 
The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen. 

There  Lennox  with  his  graceful  mien  ; 
Kirkpatrick,  Closebiirn's  dreaded  Knight ; 

The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light ; 

The  heir  of  murdei^d  De  la  Haye, 

And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 

Around  their  King  regain’d  they  press’d. 

Went,  shouted,  clasp’d  him  to  their  breast. 

And  TOung  and  old,  and  serf  and  lord, 

Ind  he  who  ne’er  unsheathed  a sword, 

And  he  in  many  a peril  tried. 

Alike  resolved  me  brunt  to  bide, 

And  live  or  die  by  Bruce’s  side  1 


XX. 

Oh,  War!  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight, 

Thy  gleams  of  joy,  intensely  bright ! 

Such  gleams,  as  from  thv  polish’d  shield 
Fly  dazzling  o’er  the  battle-field  ! 

Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  high. 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest-cry ; 

Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost, 

Muster  the  remnants  of  a host. 

And  as  each  comrade’s  name  they  tell, 
Who  in  the  well-fought  conflict  fell. 
Knitting  stern  brow  o’er  flashing  eye, 

Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die 
Warriors!— and  where  are  warriors  found. 
If  noton  martial  Briton’s  ground  7t 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fire. 
Love  more  than  they  the  British  lyre? — 
Know  ye  not,— hearts  to  honour  dear ! 
That  joy,  deep  thrilling,  stem,  severe. 

At  which  the  hcartstnngs  vibrate  high, 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye  'Is 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if  trace 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face, 

When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  hail’d  at  Scone  his  early  reign, 

This  patriot  band  around  him  hung. 

And  to  his  knees  and  boMm clung? — 
Blame  ye  the  Bruce?— his  brother  blamed. 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed. 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  turn’d. 
And  dasbM  away  the  tear  he  sconi’d.ll 

XXL 

’Tis  morning,  and  the  Convent  bell 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell. 
Within  thy  walls.  Saint  Bride ! 

An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assign’d  to  Lady  Isabel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 

"Haste,  gentle  Lady,  haste— there  waits 
A noble  stranger  at  the  gates: 

Saint  Bride’s  poor  vof’ress  ne’er  has  seen 
A Knight  of  sifch  a princely  mien ; 

His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 

Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel.” 

The  princess  rose,— for  on  her  knee 
Low  bent  she  told  her  rosary,—^ 

“ Let  him  by  thee  his  purpose  teach ; 

I may  not  give  a stranger  speech.” — 


* Tlw  pamfn  m Barbour,  describint  the  landint  of  Brace,  and 
wbnnff  lecoaniicd  by  Douala^  and  trioM  of  bn  foltowera  who 
laif  pneMded  mm,  by  the  aound  of  hta  horn,  fa  in  the  original  ain- 
niirijr  limole  and  afRnUing.— The  king  arriTed  in  Arron  with 
Uirtf  three «mall  row-bwila.  Ho  intorrogatodafemalo  ifthcrc  hud 
jnwdanT  warlike  men  of  late  in  that  country.  “ Surely,  air," 
«*  irplied,  “ I can  tell  you  of  many  who  lately  came  hither,  die- 
the  Engliah  governor,  and  blockaded  hia  caatle  of  Bru- 
^ They  maintain  therruselvea  in  a wood  at  no  great  distance." 
IV  king,  truly  conceiving  Umt  tbia  muat  be  Douglaa  and  hia  fob 
»»en.  who  htd  lately  aet  forth  to  try  tlieir  fortune  in  Arran,  de- 
■nd  the  woman  to  cotniuct  him  to  the  wood.  She  obeyed. 

“ The  kina  then  blew  hia  born  on  high  * 

And  gert  hia  men  that  were  him  by. 

Hold  them  atill,  and  all  privy ; 

And  ayne  again  hia  Itome  blew  he. 

Jamea  of  Dowgiaa  heard  him  blow, 

And  at  tim  laat  alone  gan  know, 

And  taid, ' Soothly  yun  ia  the  king  ; 

I knnw  king  while  aince  hia  blowing.' 

The  third  time  therewithaJI  he  blew, 

.^nd  then  Sir  Roiicrt  Boyd  it  knew ; 

And  said,  ‘ Yon  ia  the  king,  but  dread, 

Go  we  forth  till  him,  better  apeed.’ 

Then  went  they  till  the  king  in  hye, 

And  him  inclined  courteoualy. 

And  blithely  welcomed  them  the  king, 

And  wa*  joyful  of  their  meeting. 

And  kiiai^  (hem  ; and  apeared*  ayne 
How  they  had  fared  in  hunting? 

And  they  him  told  all,  but  lesing 
^yne  laud  they  God  of  their  meeting. 

Syoe  with  the  king  till  hia  liatbourye 
Went  both  joyfu'  and  jolly.” 

Barboitr’s  Bruce,  Book  v.  p.  115. 116. 

Impreaa’d  by  life-blood  of  the  Dane.”) 
i If  not  on  Britain’s  warlike  ground.”) 

’ rm’’"  team,  tJiniigh  fcw,  atnoerely  abed, 

When  Ocvun  ahrouda  and  sepuicnroa  our  dead. 

Bjen  banqueU  fond  regret  supply 
•0  the  red  cup  that  crowos  our  memory ; 


* Adari. 


t Wttboat  lying. 


And  (he  brief  epitaph  in  danger’s  day. 

When  thoae  wlio  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 

And  cry,  Rememliranco  aaddcniiig  o'er  each  brow. 

How  had  tlie  brave  wlio  fell  exulted  note 

BntoN’H  Cortafr. 

The  kind,  and  yet  fiery  character  of  Edwani  Bruce,  is  well 
painted  by  Bairiiour.  in  the  account  of  hi«  behaviour  afler  tba 
battle  of  Dannockbum.  Sir  Walter  Root,  one  of  the  very  few 
Scottish  nobles  who  fell  in  that  battle,  was  so  dearly  beloved  by 
Edward,  that  be  wisiied  Uie  victory  bad  been  loit,  ao  Rosa  had 
lived. 

" Out  taken  him,  men  has  not  seen 
Wliero  he  for  any  men  made  moaning.” 

And  here  the  venerable  Archdeacon  intimates  a piece  of  scandaL 
Sir  Edward  Bruce,  it  seems,  loved  Ross’s  sister,  par  amaurt,  to 
tiie  neglect  of  his  own  lady,  sister  to  David  de  Sirathbogie,  Earl 
of  Atholc.  This  criminal  i>asHiuii  had  evil  consequences  ; for,  io 
resentment  of  the  affront  dune  to  Ids  sister,  Atlmle  attacked  the 
guard  which  Bruce  had  leA  at  Canibuskenneth.  during  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  to  protect  his  magazine  of  provisions,  and  slow 
Sir  William  Keith,  the  commander.  For  which  treason  he  wa* 
forfeited. 

In  like  manner,  when  in  a sally  from  Carrickfergna,  Neil  Flo- 
ming.  and  the  guards  whom  ho  commanded,  had  fallen,  aOer  the 
protracted  resistance  which  raved  the  rcat  of  Edward  Broee'a 
army,  ho  made  such  moan  os  aurprised  his  followen  s 
” Sic  moan  he  made  men  bad  forly,l 
For  he  was  not  custoinably 
Wont  fur  to  moan  men  any  thing. 

Nor  would  not  hear  men  make  moankig.” 

Such  are  the  nice  traits  of  character  so  often  lost  in  general  his- 
to^. 

1l  ("  Mr.  Scott,  wn  have  said,  contradicts  himself  How  will 
he  explain  the  following  facts  to  his  reader's  satisfaction!  The 
third  canto  informs  us  that  Isabel  accumpanies  Eklward  to  Ire- 
land. there  to  remain  till  the  termination  of  the  war ; and  in  the 
fourth  nante.  Uie  second  day  after  her  departure,  vve  dsirover  the 
princess  counting  her  beads  and  reading  homilies  in  the  Cloister 
of  St  Bride,  in  the  Island  of  Arran!  We  humbly  beseech  the 
* Mighty  Minstrel’  to  clear  up  this  matter.” — Critical  Review.] 

‘ t Woodff. 
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“ Saint  Bride  forefend,  thon  royal  Maid !” 

The  portress  cross’d  herself  and  said,— 

“ Not  to  be  prioress  niight  I 
Debate  his  will,  his  suit  deny.” — 

” Has  earthly  show  then,  simple  fool, 

Pow'er  o’er  a sister  of  thy  rule, 

And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train, 

Subdued  by  splendours  light  and  voinT’ — 

XXII. 

“ No.  Lady ! in  old  eyes  like  mine. 

Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine ; 

Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain, 

One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 

It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word, 

The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord ; 

His  stature,  manly,  bold,  and  tall, 

Built  like  a castle’s  battled  wall, 

Y et  moulded  in  such  just  degrees. 

His  giant  strength  seems  lightsome  ease. 

Close  as  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 
His  locks  upon  his  foVohead  twine. 

Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  gray 
Has  ta’en  the  youthful  hue  away. 

Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 
Have  left  on  that  majestic  face 
But  ’tis  his  dignity  of  eye ! 

There,  if  a suppliant,  would  I fly. 

Secure,  mid  danger,  wrongs,  ana  grief, 

Of  sympathy,  redress,  relief— 

That  glance,  if  guilty,  would  I dread 
More  than  the  doom  that  spoke  me  dead !” 

“ Enoiwh,  enough,”  the  princess  cried, 

“’Tis  Scotland’s  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride! 

To  meaner  front  was  ne’er  assign’d 
Such  mastery  ojer  the  common  mind — 

Bestow’d  thy  high  designs  to  aid. 

How  long,  O Heaven  ! now  long  delay’d ! — 

Haste,  Mona,  haste  to  introduce 
My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce  1” 

XXIII. 

They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain. 

And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 

But  when  subdued*  that  fitful  swell, 

The  Bruce  survey’d  the  humble  cell;— 

“ And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel ! — 

That  pallet- couch,  and  naked  wall. 

For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall; 

For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 

A string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair ; 

And  for  the  trumpet’s  sprightly  call 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall, 

The  Dell’s  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 

’Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer  1— 

O ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 
Prom  the  First  David’s  sainted  name  ! 

O wo  for  thee,  that  while  besought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought  I” — 

XXIV. 

Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside, 

And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce  I”  she  cried. 

” For  more  I glory  to  have  shar^ 

The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared, 

When  raising  first  thy  valiant  band 
In  rescue  of  toy  native  land. 

Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 
The  partner  of  an  empire’s  crown. 

And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure’s  stream 
No  more  I drive  in  pddy_ dream. 

For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew. 

And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew. 

Tried  me  with  judgments  stern  ana  great, 

My  house’s  ruin,  thy  defeat, 

* (MS.— “ But  when  &c.] 

^ ('*  Wo  wtmid  bow  with  veneration  to  tlie  powerflil  and  nif- 
ged  feniua  of  Scott.  We  would  itrle  him  alx>ve  all  othera,  Ho- 
mer and  Shakupearo  c*cepto«l.  the  Poet  of  Nature— of  Nature  in 
all  her  varied  Iwautioa,  in  all  her  wildcat  haiinU.  No  aiipcaranee, 
however  minute,  in  the  arenea  around  him,  eacapea  hia  (lenetratinf 
ere ; thcr  ere  all  marked  with  the  niceat  diacrimination  : are  in- 
Imuced  wlh  the  happieat  effect.  Hence,  in  hia  almilea,  both 
the  ceiiiua  ami  the  jwlfrrooiit  nf  the  poet  are  penulinriy  oonapicu- 
; h»  accurate  owervation  of  the  apr^rancpa  of  nature,  which 
omen  Mve  ncsiocted,  impaxta  an  uncinality  to  thoae  alluaiona, 
of  which  the  reader  immediately  ree/H-niaea  llie  aptness  and  pro- 
pnoly : and  only  wooden  Uiat  what  rouat  b^ve  beon  ao  ofteo  wit- 


Poor  Nigel’s  death,  till  tamed,  I own,' 

My  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heaven  alone ; 

Nor  e’er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 
My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin.” — 

XXV. 

“ Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stern  choice, 

First  wilt  thou  wait  ihy  brother’s  voice; 

Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 

Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 

Victor  in  Woodstock’s  tourney-fight — 

Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe, 

Victorious  o’er  a fairer  foe  1” 

Truly  his  penetrating  eye 

Hath  caught  that  blush’s  passing  dye, — 

Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 
On  a white  cloud,— just  seen  and  gone.t 
Soon  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye, 

The  princess  made  composed  reply 
" I guess  my  brother’s  meaning  well ; 

For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell, 

But  we  have  beard  the  islcsmcn  all 
Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald’s  call. 

And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  unknown^ 

And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 

Had  then  liis  suit  been  earlier  made, 

In  his  own  iiatne,  with  thee  to  aid, 

(But  that  hia  plighted  faith  forbade,)§ 

I know  not But  thy  page  so  near 7— 

This  is  no  tale  for  menial’s  ear.”  I 

XXVI. 

Still  stood  that  page,  as  far  apart 
As  the  small  cell  would  space  afford  ; 

With  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart. 

He  leant  his  weight  on  liruce’s  sword, 

The  monarch’s  mantle  too  he  bore,ll 
And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o’er. 

“ Fear  not  for  him— in  niurderoiis  strife,’' 

Said  Bruce,  “ his  warning  saved  iny  life  ;1T 

Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  side,  I 

And  in  his  silence  I confide, 

Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 

He  is  a boy  of  gentle  strain,  i 

And  I have  purposctl  he  shall  dw'cll  : 

In  Augustin  the  chaplain’s  cell,  ' 

And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. — 

Mind  not  his  tears  ; I’ve  seen  them  flow’. 

As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow.  ' 

’Tis  a kind  youth,  but  fanciful, 

Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull, 

And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  sail. 

Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale.-- 
But  forward,  gentle  Isabel— 

My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  tell.” — 

XXVII. 

” This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given — 

The  heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven. ♦♦ 

My  love  was  like  a summer  flower, 

That  wither’d  in  the  wintry  hour, 

Born  but  of  vanity  and  pride, 

And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 

If  further  press  his  suit — then  say, 

He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey. 

Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  ana  word, 

And  sworn  on  crucifix  .tnd  sword. — 

Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert ! I have  seen 
Thou  hast  a woman’s  guardian  been  1 
Even  in  extremity’s  dread  hour, 

When  press’d  on  thee  the  Southern  power 
And  safety,  to  all  human  sight. 

Was  only  found  in  rapid  flight, 

nened,  should  have  been  so  uniTornilr  passed 
Such  is  the  simile  applied  to  the  txansiont  blush 
Brace  on  the  countenance  of  Isnbol  upon  his  mcniioa  o> 

—BrUUh  Critic- 1 

1 [MS.— " And  well  I judge  that  Knixht  unknown.' J 
i fM8.-“  But  that  his  j j plight  forbade.") 

IMS.—"  The  moTiarrh's  brand  and  cloak  he 
V I.M.S.— “ Aruiwered  the  Brace.  * he  sated  my  life-  I 
«•  The  Ma  has- 

" Isabel's  thoughts  ere  fix'd  on  hoawn u»nk 
and  the  two  oouploU  which  follow  are  interpolated  on  me  omob 
pace.] 
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Thou  heard  at  a wretched  female  plain 
lo  agony  of  travail-pain, 

And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 
Upon  the  instant  turn  and  stand, 

And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do, 

Rather  than  like  a knight  untrue, 

Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 
A woman  in  her  last  dis tress. -♦ 

/md  wilt  thou  now  deny  thine  aid 
To  an  oppress’d  and  injured  maid, 

Even  plead  for  Ronald’s  perfidy, 

And  press  his  fickle  faith  on  me 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I vow, 

I thow  earthly  feelings  now, 

^ich  could  my  former  bosom  move 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  aluive, 
rd  ^iirn  each  proffer  he  could  bring, 
at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring, 
pe  nng  and  spousal  contract  both. 

And  fair  acqiiitlal  of  his  oath, 
m her  who  brooks  his  perjured  scorn, 

Tlie  lU-requit^  Maid  of  Lorn !” 

. XXVIII. 

With  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
^ page,  and  on  her  neck  he  hung ; 
men  recollected  instantly, 

Hia  h^  he  stoop’d,  and  bent  his  knee, 

Eisa  d twnce  the  hand  of  Isabel, 

^^oae,  and  sudden  left  the  cell.— 

^epnneess,  loosen’d  from  his  hold, 
nlosh  d angry  at  his  bearing  bold  ; 

r Robert  cried, 

thafe  not— by  signs  he  speaks  his  mind, 
ne  heard  the  plan  my  care  design’d, 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide. — 
oat,  atster,  now  bethink  thee  well : 

^eaay  choice  the  convent  cell } 

Traat,  I shall  play  no  tyrant  part, 
wthcr  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart, 
wniner  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn, 

thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
m inink,-.not  long  the  time  has  been, 
inat  thou  were  wont  to  sigh  unseen, 

And  wouldsi  the  ditties  best  approve, 
inat  told  Mme  lay  of  hapless  love. 

1^  wishes  in  thy  power, 

And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower! 
if  our  ^ ward  knew  the  change, 
would  his  busy  satire  range, 
an  many  a sarcasm  varied  still 
yn  woman’s  wish,  and  woman’s  will !” — 

^Brother,  I well  believe,”  she  said, 

*0  would  Edward’s  part  be  play’d, 
in  heart,  in  word  severe, 
u and  fear, 

mf.  .L  nutnour  uncontroll’d  t 

another  mould. 
rJI  Konald,  as  I say, 
fnlcM  before  my  feet  he  lay 

Sa&l!  bdi'S-' r, 

*•*«  whttb  **  «'^"rrc<l  (liirinir  the  exp*. 

^wiUorel^T^M.- k'nsdnm.  Bruce 
and  ho«t  wax  array>.><i  Ibr  nioviii^. 

> ne  linj  ha«  hear*!  u woumn  cry, 
ft*  wvd  wlmt  fhnl  was  in  hy." 

' »ir.’  xai  .ano. 

*ili  ^ child-illr  rirht  now  has  tn'on  j 
T2Ll!r“**  now  DchiniJ  ux  here. 

J“reioi« xlio  make*  an  evil  chirer.’i 
' ’SS.  ii  wore  piiy 

ny*” '» that  P»»int  left  should  bo, 

*w  ewe*  I trow  there  it  no  man 

meir  a woman  than.' 
oil  tlnme  arextod  be, 

^ a tent  xoon  *lintit»»  bo, 

^ hasUIjr. 

wwi  L ' WfMnen  lo  be  her  hy. 

Aiw! . delivered  he  hado ; 

M xjme  forth  «»n  hix  wav»  ra«le. 

Tt,,. Ijnjj.ll  otdain^  be. 


was 


CerUinly.— ,f  Pity,— > 


He  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 

Nor  do  I promise,  even  if  now 
He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow, 

That  I would  change  my  purpose  made, 

1 o shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 

Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell ! 

To  other  duties  warns  the  bell.” — 

XXX. 

‘‘  ^8t  to  the  world,”  King  Robert  said, 
When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid. 

Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 

O what  a gem  lies  buried  here, 

Nipp  d by  misfortune’s  cruel  frost, 

The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost !— t 
But  what  have  I with  love  to  do  7 
i*  ar  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 

—Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  Iie,t 
Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 
Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 

own  Turnberry  court  our  powers — 
—Might  not  my  father’s  beadsman  hoar, 
Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore, 
Kindle  a signal-flame,  to  show 
The  time  propitious  for  the  blow  7 
It  shall  be  so— ^me  friend  shall  bear 
Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care; 

— Edw'ani  shall  find  the  messenger. 

That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 
May  on  the  coast  of  Garrick  meet. — 

O Scotland ! shall  it  e’er  be  mine 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line, 

To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free,— 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I crave, 

Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave!” 

Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went, 

Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent, 

And  reach  (1  the  spot  wnere  his  hold  train 
Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain.5 


00? 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

I. 

On  fair  Loch-Rnnza  stream’d  the  early  day, 

Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  curPd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
And  circling  mountains  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  unfurl’d, 

The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirl’d, 
Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil,— 

For,  wake  where’er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  cure  and 
coil. 

But  other  duties  call’d  each  convent  maid, 

Roused  by  the  sumrnons  of  the  moss-grown  bell ; 
Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said. 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate  cell, 

Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  tell. 

And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer; 

That  xwilk  a kinir  and  *o  mighty, 

Ourt  hix  nwn  dwell  on  Uik  manner. 

But  for  a poor  lavender." 

. ITk.  MS,  PP.  ».  .(I 

■'  She  yieldx  one  thade  of  empty  hope 
But  well  I meSH  her  wily  xcoiw 
Ix  to  elude  Lonl  Runalo'x  plea. 

And  Rtill  my  importunity.’’! 

.u  the  twelve  Ruecrodin*  line*  axo  intorpolatcd  on 

the  blank  pajre  of  the  MS.  | 

.5  1’*  'Fhe  fourth  canto  cannot  be  very  urently  prajRcd.  It  con- 
taiDR,  indeed,  many  pli^ine  paRxaees ; but  the  merit  which  they 
poRRCxx  I*  loo  much  delach«*d  front  the  eenemi  inteniat  of  Uw 
xwm.  The  only  iHuinetx  ia  Bruce’x  arrival  at  the  Ixle  of  Arrau. 
The  voyage  la  certainly  ileRcribed  with  feptril : but  the  rrmiiiiider 
ot  canto  ta  rather  teilinna,  and  mi^bt,  without  any  conaider- 
able  Inconvenience,  have  been  left  a #ood  deal  to  the  n ader’a 
mairination.  Mr.  Scott  murht  to  rewrve.  aa  raucJi  aa  poaxihie, 
^ interlocutory  parta  of  hia  namtt  ve.  for  occaaiona  which  admit 
of  hiKrh  and  animate*]  xentiment,  or  the  diaplay  of  i>owerful  emo- 
uona,  because  thia  ia  almoat  the  ofily  poeticjil  lK>auty  of  which 
aiteechwi  are  auxceptible.  But  to  fill  up  three  fwirlha  of  a canto 
With  a lover’x  aakiiiy  a brother  in  a quiet  and  friendly  maniK>r  for 
xtrmwaion  to  addreaa  hia  aiater  In  morriaae,  and  a brothir’a  aak- 
in*  hiB  aiHtcr  whether  site  haa  any  ohjectiona,  ia,  we  think,  aome- 
what  uuudicMKU."— QiMrfer^  Revtew.] 
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The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair. 

As  stoop’d  her  gentle  head  in  meek  devotion  there. 

II. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done. 

When  glanced  upon  the  pavement-stone, 

GemmM  and  enchased,  a golden  ring, 

Bound  to  a scroll  with  silken  string,* 

With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 

“ This  for  the  Lady  Isabel.” 

Within,  the  writing  farther  bore, — 

“’Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore. 

With  this  his  promise  I restore ; 

To  her  who  can  the  heart  command. 

Well  may  I yield  the  plighted  hand. 

And  O!  for  better  fortune  born, 

Grudge  not  a passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn !” 

One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel’s  dark  eyes, 

But  vanish’d  in  the  blush  of  shame. 

That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 

“ O thought  unworthy  of  my  race ! 

Selfish,  ungenerous,  mean,  and  base, 

A moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own,t 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  o’erthrqwn  ! — 

Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed. 

Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived, 

Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 

Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain  1 

For  thou  shalt  rest,  thou  tempting  gaud, 

Where  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed. 

And  worldly  splendours  sink  debased.” 

Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 

III. 

Next  rose  the  thought,— its  owner  far, 

How  came  it  here  through  bolt  and  bar  7 — 

But  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar. — 

She  looks  abroad— -the  morning  dew 
A light  short  step  had  brush’d  anew, 

And  there  were  foot-prints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still. 

Till  on  the  mossy  window-sill 

^ Their  track  effaced  the  green. 

The  ivy  twijre  were  torn  and  fray’d, 

As  if  some  climber’s  steps  to  aid. — 

But  who  the  hardy  messenger^ 

Who.se  venturous  path  these  si^s  infer? — 

“ Strange  doubts  are  mine!— Mona,  draw  night 
— Naught  ’scapes  old  Mona’s  curious  eye — 

What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say. 

Have  sought  these  holy  walls  to  day  ?”— 

“ None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name; 

Only  your  brother’s  foot-page  came, 

At  peep  of  dawn — I pray’d  nim  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  moss; 

But  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by. 

And  tears  seem’d  bursting  from  bis  eye.’ 

IV. 

The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 

As  darted  by  a sunbeam  fell.-- 
“’Tis  Edith’s  self  it — her  speechless  wo 
Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show  I 
-Instant,  good  Mona,  to  the  bay. 

And  to  my  royal  brother  say. 

I do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell. 

With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well.” — 

* [M3. “ a rinK  of  ^Id, 

A scroll  around  the  iowol  roll’d, 

Had  few  brief  words,"  dtr.l 

♦ [MS.—*'  A sinc^le  throb  of  joy  to  own.’’] 

I IMS.—"  'Tis  she  licrself.’’! 

I [M3.— " Whall  know’st  thwi  not  in  sudden  haste 
Tin*  warriors  from  our  woods  have  i)asa  d.’’J 
« [MS.— Canst  toll  whore  tlicy  have  bent  their  way  t"! 

U [MS.—**  And  cross  the  island  took  his  way, 

O'er  hill  and  holt,  to  Brodick  Bay.’') 

• • The  interior  of  the  island  of  Arran  abounds  witli  beautiful 
biahland  scenery.  The  hills,  liein*  very  rocky  and  prBcii>ito|is, 
atrord  some  cataracts  of  freat  Ivucht,  thtiush  of  inconsiderable 
breadth.  There  is  one  jjas.'i  over  the  river  Miiclirai,  renowned  for 
the  dilemma  of  a ixior  woman,  who,  beina  tempted  by  tlw  nar- 
rowness of  the  ravine  to  step  bchms,  siireeedeil  in  making  llie 
first  movement,  but  took  fright  when  it  k'caine  necossyy  to 
move  the  otlier  foot,  and  remaiiied  in  a posture  e<jually  ludicrous 
and  danecrous,  until  some  cliaoce  passenger  aausted  her  to  ex- 
tiicata  beraolC  It  is  said  she  remained  there  some  hours. 
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" What ! know’st  thou  not  his  warlike  host 
At  break  of  day  has  Icit  our  coast 
My  old  eyes  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  couch’d  in  greenwood  bower, 

At  dawn  a bugle-signal,  made 
By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array’d  ; 

Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and  tree, 
No  time  for  bcnedicite ! 

Like  deer,  that,  rousing  from  their  lair. 

Just  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their  hair, 

And  toss  their  armed  crests  aloft. 

Such  matins  theirs!” — “ Good  mother,  soft— 
Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way  ?”— U 
‘‘As  I have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 

Across  the  isle-  -^f  barks  a score 
Lie  there,  ’tis  said,  to  waft  them  o’er, 

On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shore.” — 

‘‘  If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need,” 

Said  anxious  Isabel,  " of  speed ! 

Call  Father  Augustine,  good  dame.’ 

The  nun  obey’d,  the  father  came. 

V. 

‘‘Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay, 

Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 

This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given; 

I pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 

Tnat.  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay! 

Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay. 

That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit. 

Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 

Thus  prays  his  sister  Isaoel, 

For  causes  more  than  she  mav  tell — 

Away,  good  father  1 and  take  need. 

That  life  and  death  are  on  thy  speed. 

His  cowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on. 

Took  his  piked  staff  and  sandall’d  shoon. 
And,  like  a palmer  bent  by  eld. 

O’er  moss  and  moor  his  journey  held.1T 
VI. 

Heavy  and  dull  the  fopt  of  age, 

And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage ; 

But  none  was  there  beside,  whose  care 
Might  such  important  message  bear. 
Through  birchen  copse  he  wanderd  slow, 
StuntM  and  sapless,  thin  and  low; 

By  many  a mountain  stream  he  pass  d, 
From  the  tall  cliffs  in  tumult  cast, 

Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun. 

And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 

Round  his  CTay  head  the  wild  curlew 
In  many  a fearless  circle  flew.  . 

O’er  chasms  he  pass’d,  where  fractures  wide 
Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride 
He  cross’d  his  brow*  beside  the  stone. 
Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan,Tt 
And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild, 

O’er  many  a heathen  hero  piled, 

He  breathed  a timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh’s  sun  arose. 

Beside  Macfarlane’s  Cross  he  staid. 

There  told  his  hours  within  the  shade, 

And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  allay’d. 

Thence  onward  journeying  slowly  still, 

As  evening  closed  he  reaen’d  the  hill, 

Where,  rising  through  the  woodland  green. 
Old  Brodick^s  Gothic  towers  wer«  s^n, 
From  Hastings,  late  their  English  lorn, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  swora.aa 


tt  (M8.— '*  Hi*  crow’ll  him  by  the  Druiik 


ftooa. 


— ro't  .1— ah 

J : Tbi*  Ule  of  Anan.  lika  those  of  Man  ^ 
illi  many  relica  of  heathen,  and  pwwaMy  mod 

jci  Tliere  are  hi«h  erect  columns  of  unhewB 
irly  of  till  monuments,  the  circle*  of  r^e  »iihSo  vt** 

d<il  Dniiiliral.  and  U»e  cainw.  or  aeptdehw 
• usually  found  uin*  enclosinic  aibes.  Muofi  to 


t'  usually  found  uin*  enciosinic  aioes.  » 

*ts  upon  the  history  of  such  tnonunMUjl*, 

m«iiier  them  as  exclusively  Coltic.  or  y «j«tlo^ 

li  st  circles  of  standinif  stones  exccpUiMWoo^c^'  pdeciP*' 

■ Stenhiiuse,  at  Stsnnis,  in  the  island  of  sot 

I,-  of  the  Orcades.  Those,  of  course,  are  se- 

midical ; and  we  are  assured  that  many  are**'"  ^ 

ir  both  in  Sweilen  and  Norway.  /*  siitg,  is 

is  Brodick  or  Brathwick  CasUe,  In  the 

eiit  fortress  near  an  open  ro^stead  idtad 

>1  far  ilistani  from  a tollable  harbour. 

’ Lanilash.  This  important  plw  bad  bei«  **• 

sforo  Bruct’a  arrival  io  the  wsad.  Janiaa 


» 
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The  sun  that  sunk  behind  the  isle, 

Now  tin^  them  with  a parting  smile. 

VII.  . 

But  though  the  beams  of  light  decay, 

*Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick-Bay. 

TTie  Bruce’s  followers  crowd  the  shore, 

And  boats  and  barges  some  unmoor, 

^me  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar ; 

Their  eyes  oft  turn’d  where  glimmer’d  far 
What  might  have  seem’d  an  early  star 
On  heaven’s  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  loo  flickering,  fierce^  and  bright. 

Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 
Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day, 

But  a^  on  Camck  shor^ 

Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue, 

The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew,* 

It  kindled  more  and  more. 

The  monk’s  slow  steps  now  press  the  sands, 
And  now  amid  a scene  he  stands, 

Full  strange  to  churchman’s  eye} 
W’arriors.  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 

Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light, 

And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright. 

And  helmets  flashing  high. 

Oft,  too,  with  unaccu-stom’d  ears, 

A language  much  unmeet  he  hears,t 
While  hastening  all  on  board, 

Aa  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  verge, 

With  many  a haughty  word. 

VIII. 

Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father  pass’d. 
And  reach’d  the  Royal  Bruce  at  last. 

He  leant  against  a stranded  boat, 

That  the  aporoaching  tide  must  float, 

And  countM  every  ripling  wave,  ’ 

As  higher  yet  her  sides  they  lave. 


And  oft  the  distant  Are  he  eyed. 

And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied, 

And  loosen’a  in  its  sheath  his  brand. 

Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 

Douglas  and  llonnid  had  the  care 
The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 

The  Monk  approach’d  and  homage  paid} 
"And  art  thou  come,”  King  Robert  said, 

” So  far  to  bless  us  ere  we  parti” — 

— “ My  Liege,  and  with  a loyal  heart  I— 

But  other  charge  I have  to  tell,” — 

And  spoke  the  nest  of  Isabel. 

— **  Now  by  Saint  Giles,”  the  monarch  cried, 
“This  moves  me  much !— this  morning  tide, 

I sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride. 

With  my  commandment  there  to  bide.” — 

— “ Thither  he  came  the  portress  show’d. 

But  there,  my  Liege,  made  brief  abode.” — 

IX. 

“’Twas  I,”  said  Edward,  “found  employ 
Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 

Deep  pondering  in  my  anxious  mind, 

A fitting  messenger  to  find, 

To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o’er 
To  Cuthberl  on  the  Garrick  shore, 

I chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 
The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a mass. 

I found  the  stripling  on  a tomb 
Low-seated,  weeping  for  the  doom 
That  gave  his  youth  to  convent  gloom. 

I told  my  purpose,  and  his  eyes 
Flash’d  joyful  at  the  glad  surprise. 

He  bounded  to  the  skiffi  the  sail 
Was  spread  before  a prosperous  gale, 

And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obeyd  j 
For,  see  1 the  ruddy  signal  made, 

That  Clifford,  with  his  merry-men  all. 

Guards  carelessly  our  fathers  holl.”-^ 


•ttompwW  Bnice  to  hi*  rotn  at  in  Rnnhrine,  •nem'i,  in  the 
anojf  «f  130$,  to  have  tire<1  of  tiis  abode  Iht're,  and  set  nut  ao- 
io  the  phnuc  of  Ifw  times,  to  hoc  wlmt  udveriiiire  tkxl 
1^  him.  Sir  Roljcrt  Boy<l  ari’<*nii»anied  him  ; and  hi* 
twvleciM  of  the  iocaiilitai  of  Arran  appoar*  In  hiivu  diri'eted  hi* 
rr?*  They  landed  in  the  i«land  privatelj',  and  np|)«uur 

lorat^udan  amlniai)  for  Sir  John  Ilrt.stini;*.  the  En^liNh  go- 
of  Bmd^ick.  and  annwised  a r.onsidcrablc  supply  of  arm* 
pfOvoioDS.  and  nearly  look  the  raatic  ilaelf  liinoed,  that 
did  to.  haa  bw.m  ireimrally  averr*‘d  hy  historians,  al- 
•awfh  it  <hiM  not  appear  from  tho  niirrati^'o  of  Biutamr.  On  the 
*•**57.  it  wouW  »eom  that  they  took  shelti'r  within  a fnrtifica- 
V*  Mcignt  inhabitant*,  a rampart  called  Tar  an  Schian. 
J 3®  wero  joined  hy  Btuce,  it  steins  profmlile  that  lliey 
Brodick  Caatlo.  At  least  tradition  says,  that  fiom 
wtueiaenU  of  the  tower  he  saw  the  siippnsed  siffiml  fire  on 
,[^lwy-m)ok.  , , , Tho  ensile  is  now  mncli  iiUHleini/.«sl,  but 
ippoamnce,  being  surrounded  by  floul^^hill(f  plan- 

‘ [UB.— “ The  thade*  of  even  mom  clotoly  drew, 
itbhjthienetl  more  and  more. 

Now  print  his  sandall'd  feet  the  sands, 

, _ j And  now  arnid,”  See. 

it  treat  simplicity,  givcii  an  anecdote,  from  which 

•wkj laetn  Uiat  the  vice  of  profane  swearinjt,  atlerwanls  too 
(he Scottish  nation,  was,  at  this  lifm*.  continedto 
Douglas,  afler  Bnice’s  return  to  Scotland,  wa» 
the  mounininons  country  of  Twecddalc.  pear  the 
' cliaacod  to  hear  some  persons  in  a fann  Imuiio 

llifluL—  Concluding,  from  this  hardy  *iSr.n*asinn,  that 

iDfl'w^i2*’*jt^  warlike  guests,  ho  ininn-dinloly  nssailiMl  it, 
y y**?  fettune  to  Diakn  prisoners 'rhomns  Randolph, 
L»ilfc!?LLr*  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Alexander  Stuart, 

cim. were  then  in  the  English  interest,  and  had 
tSJ j'*’*'***’T  with  the  purpose  of  driving  out  Douglas. 
I IWrSa!,  among  Bruce's  most  zealous  ndlicrcnU. 

TV  M..!  cnceles*  guard  in  Tumherrr  hall.”) 
ternu.  crecumstanco*  by  which  Bruce  was  induced 

under  the  false  idea  that  a signal- fire  wa» 
Uie  tlipre  near  his  maternal  cmrtleof  Tumljerry— the 
^^tj^want  which  he  met  with,  and  th«  train  of  succea* 
of  that  vejydi»8Pj)ointment.  are  too  ciirioiia  to 
unnoticed.  The  following  is  the  narrative  of  Bar- 
^ “‘"“uction  is  a favourable  speeJmen  of  hi*  style, 
lobe  in  some  degree  the  model  for  that  of  Gawain 

WM  In  ver,*  onhen  wynter  tid, 
w ith  hi*  bloxti*  hidwyas  to  bid, 
w M our  drywrn  t and  byrdis  tmale, 

« turtiiris  ana  the  nychtyneale, 
u^utht  rychtsariely:  losyng; 

5’~.‘ot  to  mak  in  thair  tinryng 
®*ote  Dotis,  and  sowoys  scr.f 
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t Began. 


I Loftily. 


% SevenI 


And  melody*  pleasand  to  her. 

And  the  treis  begoutb  to  ma* 

Burgeans.t  and  Igycht  blomy*  altua. 

To  wyn  the  helyngt  off  thair  ho  wid, 

That  wykkyt  wyntir  had  thaimrewiiLf 
And  all  gres.*ys  licguth  to  spryng. 

In  to  that  fyme  th*!  nobill  king, 

With  his  Dote,  and  a few  monye.l 
Thre  huiHlyr  I trow  ihai  mycht  be, 
la  to  the  *e,  uwto  off  Arano 
A lilill  foroiith.lf  ewyn  gano. 

“ Thai  rowit  fast,  with  nil  thair  mycht. 

Till  that  n|ion  thaim  fell  the  nycht, 

Thst  woux  niyrk^*  apon  grel  manor, 

Swa  that  liiui  wyst  nnciit  quhar  thai  wer. 

For  that  nu  ncdifl  had,  na  stano ; 

Bol  rtiwyf  alwayis  in  till  ane, 

Sti-nuid  all  tymo  apon  tho  fvT, 

That  that  saw  hrynnand  lycnt  and  schyr.^^ 

It  wes  IhjI  niieniur!!  thuiui  led  •. 

And  tliai  in  schorl  tyme  >a  lhairo  ipod, 

TImt  at  the  fyr  arywyt  tiini  ; 

And  v^'ent  to  land  bot  mar  delay. 

And  ('urhl>er1,  that  ha*  sene  the  fyr. 

Was  full  olT angyr,  and  off  ire  s 
For  he  dunsf  nochl  do  it  away ; 

And  wes  alsua  dowland  ay 
I hat  his  lor\l  sold  pass  to  so. 

Tharfor  thair  cunimyn  waytit  ho  ; 

And  met  thaim  at  thair  arywing. 

Ho  wes  wcle  sone  broucht  to  the  King, 

TIml  sporyt  at  him  how  he  had  done. 

And  he  with  snr  hart  laiildhim  sone. 

How  that  he  land  nane  weill  hilBina ; 

But  all  war  fayis,  that  he  find  i 
And  that  the  lord  the  Pci*r, 

With  ner  thre  hundre  in  cumpany, 

Wan  in  the  cnstcll  lhar  besid, 

Fiillfillyt  ofTdispyt  and  prid. 

Rot  mn  than  twa  partis  off  his  rowt 
War  herbt’ryt  in  the  toune  witliout ; 

‘ And  dyspytyt  yow  mar,  Schir  King, 

Than  men  may  dixpyt  onv  thing.’  , 

Than  said  the  King,  in  full  mt  iro  ; 

’ Trnluur,  quhy  maid  thow  tnan  the  fytT 
' A 1 Schyr,’  snul  he,  ‘ sn  God  me  sol 
Tho  fyr  wes  newyr  maki  for  me. 

Na,  or  tho  nycht,  1 wyst  it  nocht. 

Rot  fra  I wy*t  it.  weill  I thocht 
'Phat  ye.  and  haly  your  menye, 

In  hy§^  sukJ  put  yow  to  the  se.  , 

For  till  I cum  to  mote  yow  her. 

To  toll  percilrs  that  may  aper.' 

* Mstw 1 BotK— I CoTcrtng $ Brmred.— — | Mka— 1 Befor* 

— Dark,— tt  Ctaar.— JJ  AdrcnUirt. Haslik 
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X. 

“ O wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart  J” 
Answer’d  the  Monarch,  “ on  a part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A mute,  an  orphan,  and  a boy  !• 

Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 

Without  a tongue  to  plead  for  life ! 

Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven, 
Edward,  my  crown  I would  have  mven. 

Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 

I perill’d  thus  the  helpless  child.”— 

—-Offended  half,  and  half  submiss, 

” Brother  and  Liege,^  of  blame  like  this,” 

Edward  replied,  “I  little  dream’d. 

A stranger  messenger,  I deem’d. 

Might  safest  seek  the  beadsman’s  cell. 

Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  welL 
Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense, 

His  imperfection  his  defence. 

If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess ; 

If  ta’en,  his  words  no  tale  express— 

Methinks,  too,  yonder  beacon’s  shine 
Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine,” — 

” Rash,”  said  King  Robert,  *’  was  the  deed — 

But  it  is  done.— Embark  with  speed  I— 

Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 
How  this  unhappy  chance  befell ; 

If  well  we  thrive  on  yonder  shore, 

Soon  shall  my  care  her  page  restore. 

Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear. 

And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  prayer.”— 

XI. 

” Aye said  the  Priest,  ” while  this  poor  hand 
Can  chalice  raise  or  cross  command, 

While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use, 

Can  Augustine  forget  the  Bruce  I” 

Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  ijress’d. 

And  whisper’d,  Bear  thou  this  retiuest. 

That  when  bv  Bruce’s  side  I fight. 

For  Scotland’s  crown  and  freedom’s  right. 

The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 
Some  token  of  her  favouring  care ; 

It  shall  bo  shown  where  England’s  best 
May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest. 

And  for  the  boy— since  w'eightier  care 
For  royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare, 

The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald’s  charge, 

His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe.” 

He  ceased ; for  many  an  ea^er  hand 
Had  urged  the  barges  from  the  strand. 

Their  number  was  a score  and  ten, 

They  bore  thrice  threescore  chosen  men. 

Witn  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  cast  I 

XII. 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat, 

Ready  and  mann’d  rocks  every  boat ; 

Beneath  their  oars  the  nernn's  might  ^ 

Was  dash’d  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light. 

Faint  and  more  faint,  os  off  they  bore, 

Their  armour  glanced  against  the  shore, 

And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide. 

Their  murmuring  voices  dfeiniit  died.— 

“God  speed  them !”  said  the  Prie-si,  as  dark 
On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark ; 

”0  Heaven  I when  swords  for  freedom  shine, 
And  monarch’s  right,  the  cause  is  thine  1 

“The  Kirif  wm  ofThii  »pek  nnpry, 

And  a»kyt  hi«  |iryw'  men,  in  hy. 

(tnhat  ftt  tiiaim  liiuiicht  ni-i)  heat  l<t  do. 

Sfhyr  RdH-Hrd  fr^ntniiRwen  tlwt  lu, 

Hya  hnHjyr  that  dmu  hurdy. 

And  laid  ; ‘ I sny  yuw  nokyrly 
Thar  nail  na  (H-rdl,  that  may  Ito, 

Dryve  ino  en«totiy»*  tolhe  sc. 

Myne  HU,-iit<ir  Ita  tnk  will  1, 

Quheiidr  il  c«rull  nr  aupry.* 

' Brutliyr,*  be  anid.  ‘ m-ii  tiina  uill  lua, 

It  in  pud  that  eamyit  la 

nr  e!«e,  nr  payne  t*r  iilay, 

EPvr  ai  God  will  w,*  I'urwuy,* 

And  sen  mon  aavii  that  ihu  Puni)' 

Myn  tterctape  will  nccvipy ; 

And  hit  menyo  «a  ner  wa  lyia. 

That  wt  dirpfii*  mony  wyta : 

Oa  wo  and  wongei  aum  off  ue  diapyte 
* Eooo  afur.  t FriiMn.  t A*mc«. 


F.dge  doubly  every  patriot  blow ! 

Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe! 

And  be  it  to  the  nations  known. 

That  Victory  is  from  God  alone  !”t 
As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew. 

He  turn’d  his  blessings  to  renew, 

Oft  turn'd,  till  on  the  darken’d  coast 
All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost ; 

Then  slow^  bent  to  Brodick  tower, 

To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 

XIII. 

In  night  the  fairy  prospects  sink. 

Where  Cumray’s  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde; 

The  woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried, 

Are  gonet— and  on  the  placid  sea 
The  rowers  plv  their  task  with  glee, 

While  hands  that  knightly  lances  bore 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 

The  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale. 
And  glanced  against  the  whiten’d  sail ; 

But  on  that  ruddy  bcacon-Iight 
Each  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright 
And  oft  for  such  the  King^s  command. 

That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand, 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
Warn’d  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail 
South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore, 

And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 

As  less  and  less  the  distance  grows. 

High  and  more  high  the  bea<«n  rose; 

The  light  that  .seem’d  a twinkling  star. 

Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow’d, 
Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flow'd. 

Red  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean’s  brim. 

In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim ; 

Wild  scream  tjie  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp’d  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave.1 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew, 

The  black-cock  deem’d  it  day,  and  crew. 
Like  some  tall  castle  mven  to  flame. 

O’er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 

“ Now,  good  my  Lie^e,  and  brother  sage, 
What  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page  1”— 

*’  Row  on  1”  the  noble  King  replied, 

We’ll  learn  the  truth  whate’er  betide; 

Yet  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
Could  ne’er  have  waked  that  beacon  wild.” 


XIV. 

With  that  the  boats  approach’d  the  land,l 
Rut  Edward’s  grounded  on  the  sand; 

The  ca^r  knight  Icap’d  in  the  sea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he, 
Though  every  barge’s  hardy  band 
Contended  which  should  gain  the  land, 
When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar,. 
Seem’d  steady  as  the  polar  star,^^ 

Now,  like  a prophet’ aV  fiery  choir, 

Swm’d  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 

Wide  o’er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows, 

As  that  portentous  meteor  rose : 

Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter’d  bright, 

And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 

His  comrade’s  face  each  warrior  saw. 

Nor  marvell’d  it  was  pale  with  awe. 


And  that  may  wn  haiff  done  alas  tite  ;S 
For  thai  ly  tniuily,*  bat  drediny 
Off  w»,  or  off  ouf  her  cuinmync- 
And  thoucht  wc  alofwnd  slew  tbaim  all, 
Repruff  thar  of na  man  tall. 

For  werrayour  na  foraa  culd  ma, 

Quhclhir.nc  myebt  oiircom  hit  n 
Throw  atk'nih.  or  throw  auleltP  ; 

Bot  (hat  gad  faiih  sy  haldyn  be.'  ” . 

Barbour's  Bruet,  Bo<»  it.  *■ 


* IMS.—"  Said  Robert.  ‘ to  auign  a part 
Of  auchdeep  i»cril,  to  employ 
A mute,  a atrungor,  aud  a buy  1*  ”] 

♦ [MS. “ ia  thine  alone  i"J 

t IM8.-“HaYcaunk.'’J 

4 (MS.—”  And  from  their  crags  plaab'd  in  the  way*- 1 
i [MS.-”  With  that  th«  baoiot  near'd  the  l*nd.'’l 
f (M&-"AwiMud's.'’] 
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TTien  hi^  in  air  the  beams  were  lost, 
darliness  sunk  upon  the  coast. — 

Ronald  to  Heaven  a prayer  address’d, 

And  Douglas  cross’d  his  dauntless  breast ; 
“Saint  James  protect  us!”  Lennox  cried, 

Rut  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 

**Deem’st  thou,  Kirkpatrick,  in  that  flame 
Red  Gomyn’s  angry  spirit  came. 

Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 
Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure  1”— 

“Hush !”  said  the  Bruce;  "we  soon  shall  know, 
If  this  be  sorcerer’s  empty  show,* 

Or  stratagem  of  southern  foe. 

The  moon  shines  out— upon  the  sand 
Let  every  leader  rank  his  band.” 

XV. 

Faintly  the  moon’s  pale  beams  supply 
That  ruddy  light’s  unnatural  dye; 

The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 

Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
His  scatter’d  files  to  order  due. 

Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 

Then  down  a path  that  sought  the  tide. 

That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide ; 

He  knelt  him  lowlyt  on  the  sand. 

And  gave  a scroll  to  Robert’s  hand. 

“A  torch.”  the  Monarch  cried,  ‘‘what,  ho! 

Now  shall  we  Cuthbert’s  tidings  know.” 

But  evil  news  the  letters  bare, 

The  Clifford’s  force  was  strong  and  ware,t 
Augmented,  too,  that  very  morn. 

By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 

Long  harrow’d  by  oppressor’s  hand. 

Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land, 

And  over  Garrick,  dark  and  deep, 

Had  sunk  dejection’s  iron  sleep. — 

Cntbbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame. 

Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came. 

Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 

Edward’s  mute  messenger  he  sent, 

If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o’er. 

To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

XVI 

As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 

Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 

*‘  What  council^  nobles,  have  we  now  ? — 

To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough. 

And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  send 
To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end, 

Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  mam 
As  exiles,  and  embark  again  7”— 

Answer’d  fierce  Edward,  ‘‘  Hap  what  may. 

In  Garrick,  Garrick’s  Lord  must  stay. 

I w'ould  not  minstrels  told  the  tale, 

Wildfire  or  meteorS  made  us  quail.” 

Answer’d  the  Douglas,  ‘‘If  my  liege 
May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  siege, 

Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 
Kindled  of  new  for  loval  part.” — 11 
Answer’d  Lord  Ronald,  ‘‘  Not  for  shame 
Would  I that  aged  Torquil  came. 

And  found,  for  ml  our  empty  boast, 

Without  a blow  we  fled  the  coast. 

I will  not  credit  that  this  land. 

So  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand, 

* rM8.— “ ‘ OaHanti  he  hush'd  ; we  soon  shall  know,’ 

Said  Bruce,  ‘ ifthU  bo  lorcerer’a  show.'  "1 

♦ fM8. “on  the  moisten'd  sand.'’l 

1 M8.— “ That  Clifford’s  force  in  watch  were  ware.’'] 

% M8. — “ A wild  fire  meteor,”  Ac.  1 

I MS. ” to  play  thaA  part.”) 

T IMS. — " Since  Clifford  needs  will  make  his  home. 

The  hour  of  recknninir  soon  shall  comc.”l 
fMS.— *•  The  Knirhl  shall  reckon,”  Ac.  1 
**  The  following  are  the  words  of  an  inirentous  correspondent, 
la  whom  I am  obliged  for  much  information  retn^ectini;  TumU-rry 
tad  its  nevhliourhoj>d.  " The  only  tradition  now  remembcit'd 
of  the  landinc  of  Robert  the  Bruce  in  Carrick,  relates  to  the  fire 
Men  by  him  from  ttm  Isle  of  Arran.  It  is  still  irencrally  reported, 
tod  reliifioatly  beliered  by  many,  that  this  fire  was  milly  tlio 
work  of  srjpematural  j>ower,  uniusistcd  by  the  hand  of  any  mor 
U1  hsiiif : and  it  is  said,  that,  for  several  centuries,  th<‘  dame  rose 
yearly  on  the  same  liour  of  the  same  niffht  of  the  year,  on  which 
the  kiOK  finit  saw  it  from  the  turrets  of  Brodick  castle ; and  some 
lo  so  fitr  as  to  tay,  that  if  tlio  exact  timo  were  known,  it  would 


The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce. 

Will  long  with  t^ants  hold  a truce?’ — 

‘‘Prove  wc  our  fate— the  brunt  we’ll  bide!” 

So  Boyd  and  Have  and  Lennox  cried ; 

So  said,  80  vow’d,  the  lenders  all : 

So  Bruce  resolved  : ‘‘  And  in  my  nail 
Since  the  bold  Southern  make  their  home, 

The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come, IT 
When  with  a rough  and  rugged  host 
Clifford  may  reckon**  to  his  cost. 

Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and  dell, 
I’ll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  welL” 

XVII. 

Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light, 
W’hose  fairy  glow  beguiled  their  sight  7— 

It  ne’er  was  knowntt — yet  pay-hairid  eld 
A superstitious  credence  neld. 

That  never  did  a mortal  hand_ 

Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand ; 

Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 
When  Bruce  cross’d  o’er,  still  gleams  the  light. 
Yearly  it  gleams  o’er  mount  and  moor. 

And  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore — 

But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King’s  descent, 

Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath, 

To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  deatli. 

Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange. 

Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range, 

Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone,ii 
I know  not— and  it  ne’er  was  known. 

XVIII. 

Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 

And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 

Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling’s  stay. 

To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 

‘‘Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine! 

Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine  7” — 

— That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(In  Gaelic  *tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 

‘‘  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm? 

Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  walin'^ 

Hath  not  the  wild  bull’s  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied? 

Is  not  Clan-Colla’s  sword  of  steel  7 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  7 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart  t 
From  Ronald’s  guard  thou  shall  not  part.” 

— O ! many  a shaft  at  random  sent, 

Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant  1 
And  many  a word,  at  random  spoken, 

May  sooth  or  wound  a heart  that’s  broken! 

Half  sooth’d,  half  grieved,  half  terrified. 

Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald’s  side ; 

A wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 

As  up  the  sleepy  pass  he  strove. 

Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love ! 

.XIX. 

’The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore. 

The  rock’s  steep  ledge,  is  now  climb’d  o’er; 

And  from  the  castle’s  distant  wall. 

From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call : 

The  sound  savings  over  land  and  sea,§S 
And  marks  a watchful  enemy. — 

They  gain’d  the  Chase,  a wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle’s  sylvan  reign, 

be  still  seen.  That  this  superstitions  notion  is  very  ancient,  is 
evident  from  the  place  where  the  fire  is  said  to  have  appeared, 
beins  called  the  Bodies'  Brae,  berond  the  n‘menibiiince  of  man. 
In  support  of  this  curious  belief,  it  is  suid  that  the  iiractiee  of 
bnrninf  heath  for  ihe  improvement  of  land  was  then  unknown  ; 
that  a spiinkietJack  o’lantitom)  c^iuld  not  have  been  seen  across 
the  breadth  of  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  between  Ayrshire  and  Arran  t 
and  that  the  courier  of  Bnice  was  his  kinsman,  and  never  sus- 
pected of  treachery.”— Letter  fVom  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  of  New- 
ton Stuart,  author  of  an  ingenious  Collection  of  Poems,  illustra- 
tive of  many  ancient  Traditions  in  Galluwaf  and  Ayrshire,  Edin- 
bnnrh.  I8M  (Mr.  Train  made  a journey  into  Ayrshire  at  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  request,  on  purpose  to  collect  accurate  informa- 
tion for  the  Notes  to  this  poem ; and  the  reader  will  find  more  of 
the  fpiits  of  his  labours  in  pafe  6M,  (Note.)  This  is  the  same 
reiitlieman  wlioso  friendly  a.«n'stnnce  is  so  often  acknowledfcd  in 
the  Notes  and  intoxiucUons  of  Ihe  Waverley  Novels.] 

It  IMS.—"  8'ich  os  throiirh  midniybl  ether  ran«e, 
Affriyhtonina  oft  the  traveller  lone.”] 

[.MS.—"  Sounds  sadly  ovw  land  and  sea.”) 
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(Seek  not  the  scene— the  axe  the  plough, 

The  boor’s  dull  fence,  have  marr’d  it  now,)* 

Bui  then,  soft  swept  in  velvet  green 
The  plain  with  many  n glade  betwetm, 

Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 

Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 

Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn  ; 

There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green. 

Was  many  a swelling  hillock  seen  ; 

And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies’  feet. 

The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park, 

The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark,t 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare, 

With  all  its  shiver’d  boughs,  was  there. 

Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 

The  gallant  Monarch  sigh’d  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free. 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now. 

He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough.t 

XX. 

Fast  o’er  the  moonlight  Chase  they  sped. 

Well  knew  the  band  that  mensurea  tread 
When,  in  retreai  or  in  advance. 

The  serried  warriors  move  at  once ; 

And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 

CopMS  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross, 

Strain  up  the  bank  and  o’er  the  moss. 

From  the  exhausted  page's  brow§ 

Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming'  now ; 

W’ith  effort  faintll  and  lengthen’d  pause, 

His  weary  step  the  stripling  draw& 

II  Nay,  droop  not  yet  !”ir  the  warrior  said  ; 

" Come,  let  rne  give  thee  eat^  and  aid  1 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 

VVhai ! wilt  thou  not?— capricious  boy ! — 

Then  thine  own  limbs  ana  strength  employ. 

Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care. 

I’ll  place  thee  with  a lady  lair. 

Where  thou  shall  tunc  thy  lute  to  tell 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel !” 

Worn  out,  dishearten’d,  and  dismay’d, 

Here  Amadine  jet  go  the  plaid  ; 

His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse.** 

He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dew's  it t 

XXI.  , 

What  may  bo  done? — the  night  is  gone — 

The  Bruce’s  band  moves  swiftly  on — 

Kternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 

Lord  lionald  grace  not  battle’s  front ! — 

• The  Ca*tU>  of  TPumborry,  on  the  ronal  of  Ajmhim,  wnn  fI*o 
proportr  of  Rolmrt  Bruce,  in  riahl  of  hin  motlior.  I><ml  HuiIon 
montiont  the  fulluwinii  mtniirknhlo  circumutaiim  conocminir  the 
morlo  in  wliich  ho  became  nnipriolor  of  it “ Mnrthii,  Couii(e.<i« 
of  Carrirk  in  her  own  rifflit,  ilie  wife  of  Roliert  Bnire.  Lorri  of 
Annandalo,  Imre  him  a «on,  aAorwaitia  RoImti  I.  tilth  July,  I‘i74.) 
The  rircumatance*  of  her  marrinci!  were  ainimlnr ; hap|ieniii|r  to 
meet  Robert  Bruce  in  her  domninn,  ulie  became  ennmoui^  of 
him,  ami  with  *omo  riolenco  led  him  to  Imr  castle  of  Tiimborry. 
A few  days  after  sho  married  him,  without  the  knuwlcilra  of  the 
relalion^f  either  pnrty,  and  without  tlic  requisite  consent  of  tlio 
kinit.  The  kin*  instantly  seized  her  castle  and  whole  estates  : 
She  afterwards  akmed  by  a fine  for  her  feudal  delimiuency.  Lit- 
tle did  Alexander  fbreaeo,  that,  from  this  union,  tbo  restorer  of 
the  Scottish  monarchy  wa*  to  arise.”— A rma/s  of  Scotland,  »ol. 
li.  a 180.  T^  tamoublixine  corresixindcnt,  whom  I have  quoted 
in  the  precedin*  nuto,*ivos  mo  the  fnllowin*  account  of  tiie  iircwmt 
state  of  the  ruins  ofTumborry.  ” 'rumhony  Point  is  a rock  project- 
in*  into  the  sea  ; the  top  of  it  is  alsnit  ei*|iteea  feet  above  iii*h- 
water  niark.  Upon  this  rock  was  built  the  castiu.  There  is  alxiut 
twenty-five  feet  hi*ii  of  the  wall  next  to  the  sea  yet  standin*. 
Upon  the  land-siile  the  wall  is  only  about  four  feet  hi*h ; tlio 
Kn*i|i  has  been  sixty  feet,  and  the  hrearlth  forty-five  i It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a ditch,  nut  that  is  now  nearly  fill^  up.  The  lop  of 
the  ruin,  rising  between  forty  and  fifty  fesrt  above  the  water,  has 
a nujestie  appeiuanco  fmm  the  sea.  There  is  not  much  local 
tradition  In  the  vicinity  connected  with  Bruce  or  his  history.  In 
norit.  however,  of  the  rock,  upon  which  stands  Culzean  Castle, 
is  the  mouth  of  a miiiantio  cavern,  called  the  Covo  of  Culean. 
in  which  it  is  sakl  Bruce  and  his  fullowerv  concealed  tliernsclves 
ramodiately  after  landin*.  (ill  they  arranired  matters  for  tlieir 
hpthor  wtorpnsea..  Burns  mentions  it  in  tlie  poem  of  Hallow- 
e on.  The  only  place  to  the  south  of  Tumherry  worth  mention- 
in*,  wiUi  rofi-renm  to  Bruce’s  history,  is  the  Weary  Nuik,  a little 
nmantic  grmn  hiU,  whore  bo  and  his  party  are  said  to  have  resil'd, 
alter  assaultin*  the  castle.” 


" See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 
Decay  a darken’d  cell  hath  sunk  ; 

Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a space, 

Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  tny  face.tt 
I will  not  be,  believe  me,  far ; 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Well  will  I mark  the  bosky  bourne, 

And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return. — 
Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy! 

Bui  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy.” 

In  sylvan  lodging  close  bestow’ d,S§ 

He  placed  the  pag&  and  onward  strode 
With  strength  put  forth,  o’er  moss  and  brook. 
And  soon  the  inarching  band  o’ertook. 

XXII. 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb’d  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept— 

A rough  voice  waked  his  aream — “Nay,  here, 
Hereby  this  thicket,  pass’d  the  deer — 
Bcneatn  that  oak  old  Ryno  staid — 

What  have  we  here  ?— a Scottish  plaid, 

And  in  its  folds  a stripling  laid  ? — 

Come  forth ! thy  name  and  business  tell  !— 
What,  silent  ?— then  I guess  thee  well, 

The  spy  that  sought  old  Culhbert’s  ceil, 
Wafted  from  Arran  yestcr  morn — 

Come,  comrades,  we  w'ill  straight  return. 

Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should  teach 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 

Thy  l)ow'-strmg,  till  I bind  him  fast.’’— 
“Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast; 
Unbound  we’ll  lead  him,  fear  it  not; 

’Tis  a fair  stripling,  though  a Scot.’* 

The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 

And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XXIII. 

Stout  Clifford  in  the  castle-court 
Prepared  hini  for  the  morning  s^rt; 

And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  (liscourse, 

Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  hur9e.tlf 
War-steeds  and  palfreys  paw’d  the  ground, 
And  many  a decr-dog  howl’d  around. 

To  Amadme,  Lorn’s  well-known  word 
Replying  to  that  Southern  Lord^ 

Mix’d  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a fever d dream. 

The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Came  like  the  sounds  which  fancy  hears, 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  winds 
Some  words  of  wo  the  muser  finds. 

Until  more  loudly  and  more  near, 

Their  speech  arrests  the  page’s  ear.lfV 
XXIV. 

“ And  was  she  thus,”  said  Clifford,  “lost? 

The  priest  should  me  it  to  his  cost ! 


Around  the  Ctt«llc  of  TumberTV  wax  a level  plain  of  aboof  two 
mile*  in  extent,  lurmin*  tlie  caxtle  park.  There  nonkl  be  nothnr, 
I am  informed,  more  boautillil  than  the  eopaewund  and  vefdwv 
of  thn  extenxivc  meadow,  huforo  it  wtu  invaded  by  Ibcpkxich- 
share. 

» IMS.—"  Tlie  dark-*reen  holly  loved  the  down, 

The  yew-tree  lont  it*  xhadow  brown."! 
t t"  Their  inooiili*ht  muster  on  tho  beach,  alter  the  xttddrt 
extinction  of  this  portentous  flame,  ami  tlwir  malniffai  mvea 
tniTHi*li  the  paternal  fields  of  their  royal  leader,  also  iImpUi 
much  bcautiiiii  imintin*.  (stanzas  IS  and  19  ) After  tlw  castk  n 
won,  the  same  strain  is  pursued."— Jkffrky.I 
i IMS.—*'  From  Amadine's  exiiausted  hrow."l 
# IMS.—"  And  double  toil,"  &c.l 
5 (MS.—**  Nay./iwr  not  vet,"  &c-l 

**  (MS. "his  WfU*ht  refuse."! 

♦♦  l*‘  This  canto  is  not  distin*uisbod  by  many  passtyrt  of  extra- 
oniina^  merit : as  it  is,  liowever.  full  of  business,  ami  c**"**^ 
lively  (we  from  those  luiir^iymin*  diaiufum  which  « 
giient  in  the  poem,  it  is  upon  tlie  whole  spirited 
The  scene  in  whicli  Ronald  is  described  shclienn*  Ew 
tiis  pinid,  for  the  love  which  he  lia^  to  Isabel,  «*<'*■«  Uuna.niow 
poetically  conceived  than  any  other  in  the  whole 
contains  some  touches  of  great  puthoa  and  beauty.’*— 

Rrptae.J 

11  IMS.—"  And  mantle  in  my  plaid  thy  Ihce.") 
if  [MS.— *'  In  sylvan  castle  warm  bestow’d, 

He  left  the  page.”! 

■B  (MS.—**  And  now  with  Ixim  ho  spoke  aside. 

And  now  to  squire  and  yefiman  cried. 

Wa^hon^6  and  palfrey,’’  &o.  J 

ini  IMS. *'  or  roaring  wind. 

Home  words  of  wo  his  musinini  find, 

Till  spoke  inure  loudly  and  uure  OCU, 

These  words  arrast  tiia  page’s  ear.**] 
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What  Bays  the  monk  7” — “ The  holy  Sire 
Owns,  that  in  masker’s  quaint  attire, 

She  sought  bis  skifT,  disguised,  unknown 
To  all  except  to  him  alone. 

But,  says  the  priest,  a bark  from  Lorn* 

Laid  them  aboard  that  very  morn, 

.And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 

He  proffer’d  ransom-gold  to  pay, 

Andf  they  aCTeed— but  ere  toln  o’er, 

The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar; 

Thev  sever’d,  and  they  met  no  more. 

He  deems— such  tempest  vex’d  the  coast— 
Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost. 

So  let  it  be,  with  the  disgrace 
And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race  !t 
Thrice  better  she  had  ne’er  been  born, 

Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn!” 

XXV. 

Lord  Clifford  now  the  captive  spied ; — 
“Whom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  there?”  he  cried. 
" A spy  we  seizt^  w’ithin  the  Chase, 

A hollow  oak  his  lurking-place.”— t 
“WThat  lidines  can  the  youth  afford?” — 

“He  plays  the  mute.” — "Then  noose  a cord— 
Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 
For  hia  plaid’s  sake.” — "Clan-Colla’s  loom,” 
Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 
Rather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 
“Clan-Colla’s  dames  such  tartans  twine; 
W’earer  nor  idaid  claims  care  of  mine. 

Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave. 

His  own  scathed  onk;$  and  let  him  wave 
In  air,  unless,  by  terror  wrung, 

A frank  confession  find  his  tongue.— II 
Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite; 

—Thou,  Anmis  R >y,  attend  the  sight, 

And  give  Clan-Colia’s  dirge  thy  breath, 

As  they  convey  him  to  his  death.” — 

“0  brother!  cruel  to  the  last!” 

Through  the  poor  captive’s  bosom  pass’d 
The  thought,  but,  to  nis  purpose  true, 

He  said  not,  though  he  sigh’d,  ‘‘  Adieu !” 

XXVI. 

And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still, 

In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ilI,1T 
When  one  j>oor  breath,  one  single  word. 

May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  ? 

Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call, 

For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all? — 

Love,  strong  as  death,  hia  heart  hath  steel’d, 
His  nerves  hath  strung— he  will  not  yield! 
Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word. 

May  yield  Lord  Ronnlu  to  the  sword. — *• 
Clan-Colla’s  dirge  is  pealing  wide, 

The  griesly  headsman’s  by  his  side; 

Along  the  OTf*enwood  Chase  they  bend. 

And  now  Uieir  march  has  ghastly  end  1 
Thai  old  and  shatter’d  oak  beneath, 

Thev  destine  for  the  place  of  death.tt 
— >Vhat  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 
His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain  ? 

W’hat  thoughts,  while,  w'ith  a dizzy  ear, 

He  hears  the  death  prayer  mutterd  near? 

And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst. 

Or  will  chat  hosom-seeret  burst? 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror’s  dew, 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue ; 

The  agonv  of  parting  life 
Has  naught  to  match  that  moment’s  strife! 
XXVH. 

But  other  wilncsscs  are  nigh. 

Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy! 

Soon  ns  the  dire  lament  was  played, 

It  waked  the  lurking  ambuscade. 

* [MS. — ” To  all  »ave  to  hinutelf  alone. 

Then.  «a]rB  he.  that  a l>ark  fnim  Lom 
Laid  him  abiMiti,"  &r.] 

* [lo  place  of  tlic  couplet  which  followa,  the  MS.  has : 

“For,  alood  alw*  tlieru,  and  should  refuiu 
Th«’  choice  my  hcltit  piinxioR  views, 

I’d  spurn  her  like  a bond- maid  tome, 

T resentment  and  lo  i 

1 each  sense  of  pride  and  ( »bamo.’  ] 
t (MS. — " A spy.  whom,  nided  hy  our  bound. 

Lurkms  cxmeeal’d  this  mum  we  found.”] 

S lMS.->”  Yoo  scathed  oak.”] 


The  Island  Lord  look’d  forth,  and  spied 
The  cause,  and  loud  in  ftiry  cried, tt 
” By  Heaven  they  lead  the  page  to  die, 

And  mock  me  in  his  agony ! 

They  shall  abye  it !”— On  his  arm 

Bruce  laid  strong  grasp,  ” They  shall  not  harm 

A ringlet  of  the  striplings  hair; 

But,  till  I give  the  wora,  forbear. 

— Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 
Up  yonder  hollow  water-course. 

And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold, 

Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold : 

A spear  above  the  copse  di.splay’d, 

Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 

— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gale, 

And,  when  thou  hearist  the  battle-din. 

Rush  forward,  and  the  pas.snge  win. 

Secure  the  drawbridge — storm  thejwrt, 

And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court, — 

The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me, 

In  shelter  of  the  forest  tree, 

Till  Douglas  at  his  post  1 see.” 

XXVIII. 

Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 

Compell’d  to  wait  the  signal  blown. §§ 

Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough, 
Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald  now, 

And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue, 

Soon  to  be  died  w'ith  deadlier  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 

Sees  the  darktill  death-train  moving  by, 

And  heedful  measures  oft  the  space, 

The  Douglas  and  his  hand  must  trace. 

Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 

Now  sinks  the  dirge’s  wailing  sound, 

Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company, 

While  hymn  mistuned  and  mutter’d  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare. — 

What  glances  o’er  the  greenwood  shade? 

The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade! — 

” Now.  noble  Chi»3f ! I leave  thee  loose; 

Upon  them,  Ronald  1”  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 

” The  Bruce,  the  Bruce !”  to  woll-knotvn  cry 
His  native  rocks  and  woods  reply, 

"The  Bruce,  the  Bruce!”  in  Uiat  dread  word 
The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  heard. 

The  astonish’d  Southern  gazed  at  first. 

Where  the  w’ild  tempest  was  to  burst. 

That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 

Before,  behind,  around  it  came ! 

Half-nrm'd,  surprised,  on  every  side 
Hemm’d  in,  hew’d  down,  they  bled  and  died. 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 

And  fierce  Clan-Colla’s  broadsword  raged  ! 

Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped. 

Nor  better  was  their  lot  who  fled, 

And  met,  mid  terror’s  wild  career, 

The  Douglas’s  rwloubted  spear  I 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  morn 
'The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  press’d  Ronald’s  brand, 

A gentler  duty  claim’d  his  hand. 

He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain  : 

And  twice,  that  morn,  surprise  well  near 
Betray’d  the  secret  kept  by  fear; 

Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 
To  the  boy’s  lip  Lord  Ronald’s  name, 

i (MS. ” by  terror  wninc 

To  apeech,  confi-Mion  thiiU  hia  tonfue.”] 

If  [MS. ■'  Inal  human  ill.”1 

••  (MS. — ’*  Since  that  one  word,  that  little  breath, 

May  Kpeak  Lord  Ronald’a  doom  of  death.”] 

♦♦  (MS.— “ Beneath  llmt  ahalter'd  old  oak  tree. 

Deaiirn’d  the  alauirliter  place  to  be.”] 

It  [MS.—”  Soon  aa  the  duo  lament  waa  play’d, 

Tli«  Island  (..onl  in  fury  aaid, 

‘ By  Heaven  they  load.’  ” Ac.] 

[MS. — ” Yet  waiting  for  the  trumpet  tone.”) 

N [MS.- "Seea  tlie  slow  death-train.”] 
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And  hardly  rwollection*  drown’d 
The  accents  in  a murmuring  sound  : 

And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieftain’s  care  to  loose  the  vest. 

Drawn  lightly  o’er  his  labouring  breast. 

But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew, 

For  martial  work  was  yet  to  do. 

XXXI. 

A harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 

Ere  si^nl  given,  the  castle  gates 
His  fury  had  assail’d  ;t 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood, 

Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good. 

Even  by  its  daring  venture  rune. 

Where  prudence  might  have  fail’d. 

Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw,t 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  in  two. 

By  w'hich  its  planks  arose ; 

The  warder  next  his  axe’s  edge 
Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 

’Twixl  door  and  post  a ghastly  wedge  !§ 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 

Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 

Cliflbrd  and  Lorn  fought  well  |hat  day. 

But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  wayll 
Against  a hundred  foes. 

Loud  came  the  cry,  “The  Bruce,  the  Brucel” 

IVo  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce, 

Fresli  combatants  pour  m ; 

Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore, 

They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before. 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 

Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword. 

And  limbs  were  lopp'd  and  life-blood  pour’d. 

The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar’d, 

* *’  And  iKiarre  hii  rocol!e«tion,"  *c-l 
^ (MB.—"  A harder  ta«k  tieree  EMwaid  waita, 

Whusn  ire  ojuail'd  iho  caatio  (ratet."] 

1 (MS.— " Whore  aobet  ihouaht  had  fail’d. 

U|ion  the  hridice  Mnuelf  ho  throw."! 
t (MS.— " Hia  axo  waa  ateol  of  lemper’d  odye. 

TIint  truth  the  warder  well  miaht  piedfo 
He  auiik  upon  the  thn*aliuld  ledgo  I 
The  irate,  4cc.”J 

S IMS.—"  Well  fought  tlie  EnalUh  yeomen  then, 

At>d  Lorn  and  Cliflurd  play  d tlie  men. 

But  Edward  mann’d  the  paai  bo  won 
Aaatnat."  &c.1 

If  (The  eoncludini;  alanui  of"  The  Sie«e  of  Corinth"  eontnina 
an  obvioua,  though,  no  doubt,  an  unconanuua  imitation  of  the 
pmeerlinr  nine  linea,  maynidconiJy  expanded  through  an  extent 
of  about  thirty  cu>jpleta  :— 

“ All  the  livinr  thinn  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth  ihoek  disappear’d; 

The  wild  binU  llew  ; the  wild  doya  fled, 

And  howling  left  the  unbuned  dead  ; 

The  rnmeU  from  their  keenen  broke  ; 

The  dialant  ateer  foraook  the  yoke— 

The  nearer  ateed  plunyivl  o'er  the  plain. 

And  bunt  Ida  girth,  and  tore  hia  rein,"  sc.] 

**  Hn  point  of  fact,  Clifford  fi;ll  at  Dannockbuni.l 
♦♦  (MS.— “ And  awifkiy  hoiated  aail.") 

It  (MS.—"  .*^bort  were  hia  khrifl,  Ifin  that  Iiour 
Of  fate,  of  fury,  and  of  power. 

He  'counter’d  Edward  Bruce  I"] 

(it  lm%*e  followed  llw  flattering  and  pleaaing  tradition,  that 
the  Bnire.  af\«  hia  dr^imt  upon  ln«  coaat  of  Ayralitro,  actually 
gained  poaiw>aaion  of  hia  nintcmal  caatle.  But  the  tradition  ia  not 
accurate  The  fact  ia,  tliat  be  woa  only  atrong  enough  to  alarm 
and  drire  in  the  nutpoata  of  the  Engliah  garriaon,  then  command- 
ed, not  by  Clifford,  aa  aaaumed  in  Ifio  text,  but  by  Percy. 
Neither  waa  Clifford  alatn.u|>on  tliia.  oecaaion  though  be  had  ae- 
veral  akirmiahea  with  Bnice.  He  fell  alferwarda  in  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn.  Bruce, afler alarming  the  caatleof  Tumbrury,  and 
aiirpriaing  aomo  part  of  the  garri*nn,  who  wore  qnartered  without 
Iho  wullf  of  :be  furUvaa.  retreated  into  the  roountoinouii  port  of 
Carrick,  and  there  mode  himaelfao atrong.  that  the  Engliah  were 
oliligeil  to  evneuato  Tiimburry,  and  at  length  the  Caatio  of  Ayr. 
Many  of  hia  lienefactjonaand  royal  gifta  atteat  hia  attachment  to 
the  hereditary  followera  of  hia  Imuae,  in  thia  part  of  the  ciiuntiy. 

It  it  generally  known,  that  Oruco,  in  conaeguenoc  of  bii  dia- 
treaaea  afler  the  battle  of  Melhven,  waa  affected  by  a acnrbutic 
diaonier,  which  waa  then  called  a leproay.  It  iaaaid  heexperion- 
cc<l  benefit  from  tlie  iiaeof  a medicinal  apring, about  a mile  north 
of  the  town  of  Ayr,  called  from  that  eireiimtUnce  King'i  Eaac.* 
The  following  ia  tlas  tradition  of  Uto  country,  coliectr^  br  Mr. 
T^n Aftor  Robert  aacended  the  throne,  ho  fbumleri  the 
?f  Dominican  roonkt.  every  one  of  whom  waa  under  the 
oiNication  of  iiutting  up  to  Heaven  a prayer  once  every  week-day, 
and  twii-c  in  holydays,  for  the  recovery  of  the  king;  and.  afler 
lua  death,  theic  maaook  wore  continued  Air  the  saving  of  hia  aoul. 

• fSir  W^ierSroa  tout  mionwl  Mr.  Train'*  MS.,  whicli  gave  not  Alng*« 

but  iC«g*«  I.  a.  Cm*a  iirgi*.  lb*  Mmr  of  Ih*  royal  rouivUlhm 
d— *fcail  M>w.  Mr.  ToUa'a  klwlni  snihlia  da  Editor  to  maks  iJbif  e«- 


And  fearful  was  the  din ! 

The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung, 
Clamour’d  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung, 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry, 

Tijl  not  a foeman  was  (here  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 
Groan’d  in  their  agony  !li 

XXXII. 

The  valiant  Clifford  is  no  more;** 

On  Ronald’s  broadsword  stream’d  his  gore. 

But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 

Who,  by  the  loemen  backward  borne, 

Yet  gain’d  with  slender  train  the  port. 

Where  lay  his  bark  beneath  the  fort. 

Ana  cut  the  cable  loose.’ft 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate. 

That  hour  of  fury  and  of  fate. 

If  Lorn  encounter’d  Bruce  !tt 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out, 

The  rugged  vaults  replied  ; 

And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high. 

The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew’s  cross,  in  blazonry 
Of  silver,  waving  wide! 

XXXIII. 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father’s  halllH 
— “ Welcome,  brave  friends  and  comrades  all, 
Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy! 

The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here, 

From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer, 

To  this  poor  speecnloss  boy. 

Great  (Jod ! once  more  my  sire’s  abode 
Is  mine — behold  the  floor  1 trode 
In  tottering  infancy ! 

Tho  ruina  of  thia  old  monnatery  are  now  nrarfy  leval  m'tk  fla 
ground.  Robert  likewiao  enuaed  bousea  to  be  built  roond  lk« 
well  of  King’s  Ease,  fur  eight  lepers,  and  allowed  eight  bbibot 
oatmeal,  and  SSt.  Scotch  money,  per  annum,  to  each  peiroa 
Ttiese  donations  were  laid  upon  the  lands  of  Fallarion.  and  ate 
now  payable  by  (he  Duke  of  Portland.  Ttio  harm  of  (‘htekia 
the  neighliourfauud  of  Ajrr,  has  to  give,  if  required,  a certain 
Uty  of  straw  for  Uie  Inpers'  beds,  and  ao  much  to  thatch  liair 
houses  annually.  Each  leprous  person  had  a dnnking  bora  pra 
vided  him  li^  the  king,  which  oootinued  to  be  berediurr  a tks 
house  to  which  it  was  flrat  granted.  One  of  thooe  identicaJ  hsoo. 
of  very  ciinous  workmanship,  was  in  the  possessioa  of  the  lus 
Colonel  FulJarton  of  that  Ilk." 

My  correspondent  [noceodi  to  mention  lotne  curfous  reranaati 
of  antiquity  respecting  this  foundation.  " In  romplimrat  to  Bt 
William  Wallace,  the  great  deliverer  of  his  country.  King  Rs^ 
Bruce  invested  the  descendants  of  that  hero  with  the  rir««f 
placing  all  the  lepers  upon  the  ealabliahment  of  King's  Owe 
Thi*  pat^age  continued  in  the  family  of  Craigie,  till  it 
along  with  tlio  lands  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wallace.  Tss 
burgh  of  Ayr  t)s?n  purchased  the  right  of  applying  the  doostora 
of  King's  Case  to  the  support  of  the  pour  liouaeof  Ayr.  W 
lepers'  charter-stone  waa  a basaltic  block,  oxactly  the  *h^aM 
sheep's  kidney,  and  weighing  an  Ayrshire  boll  uf  meal.  Tbe 
surface  of  this  stone  lieing  as  smooth  as  glass,  there  was  not  f/ 
other  way  of  lifling  it  than  by  turning  the  hollow  to  the  ftoaM. 
there  extending  the  arms  along  each  aide  of  the  atone, 

ing  the  liands  in  the  cavity.  Young  lads  were  always  eonrimjsd 

as  deserving  to  be  ranktKl  among  men,  when  they  coold  hfl  » 
blue  stone  of  King's  Cose.  It  always  lay  beside  the  well,  tW  * 
few  years  ago.  when  aomo  English  dragoons  encamped  at 
place  wantonly  broke  it.  since  which  the  fragments  bar* jj*® 
kept  by  tho  freemen  of  Prestwick  in  a place  of  security.  Tatra 
is  one  of  these  charter  stones  at  the  village  of  Old  IMity, » 
Carrick,  which  lias  liccomc  more  relcbratM  by  the  Ahw'J’JW 
event,  which  happened  only  a very  A-w  years  aso  t— Tl*  nitsge 
of  New  Daily  bring  now  larger  than  the  old  piaceofwjjra* 
name,  Iho  inhabiinnls  insisted  that  the  chartcettoM  sho^  m 
remowd  from  tho  old  town  to  the  new,  but  the  peopraof  U” 
Daily  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  ancient  right  Dems^ 
and  remonstrances  wren;  made  on  each  side  without  jwd. 
lost  man.  woman,  and  child,  of  both  villoget,  marched  oat ^ 
by  one  «lwnmte  ongsgi-mont  put  an  end  to  a war.  the 
ment  of  which  no  person  then  living  remembtfod.  Ju»«wam 
victory,  in  lliis  instance,  beinjg  of  the  same  party,  the  viljtgo*^ 
the  old  town  of  Daily  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  *'?*p'5*  _ 
atone  unmolesU-d  Ideal  pnviloges  are  often  atlacow  to  lay* 
these  Slones.  In  Girvan.  if  a man  can  w.’l  his  back  y***~J^ 
of  the  abtive  description,  ho  is  tuin>oaed  not  lisbic  to  be  anew" 
for  debt,  nor  can  rattle,  it  is  imagined,  be  |ioindt«af  Ipngasiw 
arc  fastened  to  the  same  stone.  That  stones  wereofleo*^  - 
sjnnbult  to  denote  the  right  of  possossing  land,  bel(«  m**^ 
written  documents  became  general  in  Hcntland,  ■,  I 
ingly  probable.  The  charter-stone  of  Inverness  is  sdTJJi^  . 
groat  care,  set  in  a frame,  and  hooped  with  iron.  a(  w "wf* 
place  of  tliat  town.  It  is  called  by  the  inlisbiiantsof'* 
trict  Clack  na  Couddin.  I think  it  is  very  likely  ibM  Ctirt  ^ 
mentioned  tliis  stowe  in  lus  poem  of  Craig  ihs 

only  a onnjertiire.  ns  I have  never  ocen  that  wort  ** ?.  ,^s 
Aimnus  mariile  cliairwas  allowed  to  remain  M ooojJJM  m 
considered  os  tho  charter  stone  of  the  kingdom  of 
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And  there*  the  vaulted  arch,  vrhoae  Bound 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
In  boyhood,  and  that  runfc  around 
To  youth’s  unthinking  glee  I 
0 first,  to  the^  alt-gracious  Heaven, 

Then  to  my  friends,  rny  thanks  be  given  1”— 

He  paused  a space,  his  brow  lie  cross’d— 

Then  on  the  board  bis  sword  he  toss’d. 

Yet  steaming  hot ; with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  point  ’twas  crimson’d  o’er. 

. XXXIV. 

, “ Bnng  here,”  be  said,  ” the  mazers  four, 

Ml  noole  fathers  loved  of  yore.t 
Thrice  let  them  circle  rouud  the  board, 

The  pledge,  fair  Scotland’s  rights  r^turedl 
And  he  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine^ 

Without  a vow  as  true  as  mine. 

To  bold  both  lands  and  life  at  naught, 

Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 

Be  brand  of  a disloyal  Scot, 

And  lasting  infamy  his  lot  \t 
Sit.  gentle  friends  ! our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  weTl  spend  it  Joyously  I 
Blithest  of  all  the  sun’s  bright  beams, 

W^en  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams. 

Well  is  our  country’s  work  begun. 

Bot  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 

Speed  messengers  the  country  through ; 

Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new  ;l 
W’am  Lanark’s  knights  to  gird  their  mail. 

Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 

Let  Eurick’s  archers  sharp  their  darts, 

The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts  111 

* [its. And  «’«  the  vaulted  arch,”  J 

’ leainr*  tviTu  |at«odriitki«B  nii»,onrf>hloU.  Mention 
niknoeoeunta  a e.iinauautvi>iit<irv  nt'ilu-  treeiiuroand  jewch  of 
'htain.,  whieli  will  l»c  pulilKhotl.  willtMtlier  eun«>ni»  liitrumi  nta 
nttbfiitjr,  by  my  fri*'[nl,  Mr.  TlwiiiiiH  Tliumson,  D I{irKmU>rof 
under  Un9  title  of  **  A Colhnlujn  of  Inmifoncn,  md 
•w*  ttMOnii  of  the  Koval  Wardrolin,  J»*wi‘l  HmHo,*’  dii:  I 
ptswurn,  in  which  mentum  Ih  miuiif  <if  tlic  in«/.<“rn,  itnd 
w ta  habiliDienl,  calli’<l  **  K’lntr  nru«*e'ii  wrk,"  i.  e. 

*Wrf.  meaninf,  iK‘rhur<«,  hw  *hm  <il'  nmil ; althouyli  no  other 
W***ien»«ntJon«l  in  the  inventory,  tt  niiKht  have  Imhu  a relic 
« a»i«Mi)cUficd  dascriphun,  a pirnawe  eiurl  txThapii. 

•*  ln»€niare  nf  one  Parte  of  the  Goid  and  Silver 
and  uncom/elt,  JoioellU,  and  uther  Stuff  perteinin^ 
» UmquhUewre  Saverane  Lords  Fader,  that  ne  hud  in  De- 
the  Tyme  qf  hie  Deeeie,  and  that  come  to  the  IJandie 
y eare  Soverane  Lord  that  now  is.  M cccc  LXXxvnL" 
'Memoraedum  fundin  in  a bandit  kiat  like  a (tardi-viaut,*  in  the 
am  the  Crete  cbvnjre*  of  sold,  eoatooand  lovta  acore  sex  linkk. 
Um,  tine  platie  of  eilvcr. 
noa,  tadfcalfatie.i 

frIVeiM  dixcheiaS  oorofilt 

a reif>  rh  plate. 

twa  frete  baMinftaS  ouretrilti 

nm,  rotnt  Masabis,  called  Kino  Rosebt  trb  Bbocu  with 

• com. 

"«<*-a  cr«te  cok  maid  of  eilver. 

non,  the  hede  of  eilver  uf  ana  of  the  ooreria  of  maaar. 

tioi.t  fere  dialled 

twa  keen  of  knyffi«.‘* 
nan,  e me  of  auld  kniffie. 

"^Ukin  be  the  emyth  that  opinnit  the  lokkia,  in  fold  foorty 
demyia. 

inlnglyt  crulh't... XTiiii  II  nnd  Uio  sui<l silver 

j/AtaT"  V’  tnkaria  of  liyrn. 

^ j****^'*  in  the  cloiMiti  of  Duvidii  tonr.iim*  haiy  wate^fat 
J^rer.  iwa  iMieai,  a cfurvni  lain«  a itlaa  with  foist-watijr,  a 
-J^peoftDfp.liU,  Krmt  UoiiKSr  itncois  Skks.” 

'*ftHe  iiitiinuariairH  uludics,  b to  britt?  llie  niimjte 
t*htcb  bv  collect,  to  haar  upon  poiot*!  tif  bbte^*.  For 
1^  ti'vorilnry  I hiivc  j*Mt  quoN-ii,  llwre  in  uivi-n  the 
black:  kM.»r  dH'nt,  IHomrtrur  to  J ante's  111 , wliich 
iftd  » * u*  C‘«iiiiJ>«'d  iMlUKiUttyof  tri£U«ro,ini«imcy 

»ur|«i«Mi)r  what  mntlit  bavir  htfm  at  llw  |K»rtnd  ex- 
.'toiilaiul’s  Rour."  illustrat'M  and  aiithvnti- 

ItaMj^r'  III  till!  hwtnry  of  the  h<>un«  of  Poni'lne,  by 


publir  life,  and  made  him  hw  liintteoant  “hilt  lio,'’ 
with  yenf^ttiid  old  Bso.and  weary  of  irou- 

'•***» 

* .’^'.aSWk»  Ions,  nwiher  of  tia  '•an  ttoejoa  any  rikkI  s I, 
1**“  fortnikcii  me,  and  my  foitower^  and  do- 
fcan  mo.  Ix-mkiiis  ihemwlveetootlttsr  ins''ti>m  j 
b((J^  Mk  i»  too  farm  from  yon,  «nd  ywir  eoenw<5»  arc 


caiia»*<l  to  Ijo  by  the 


I Call  alb  call  all  I from  Reedswair-Path, 
To  the  wild  confines  of  Cape- Wrath ; 
W'ide  let  the  news  through  Scotland  ring. 
The  Northern  E^le  claps  his  wing!” 


Oudn.— t Skll-ovlUrt,  AnrWntly  the  oMeM 
DW.- ••  Cms£o( 


I ( whidi  moiiuyes  (tuith  he)  air,  if  you  had 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

O WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forgetV 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time, 

When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met, 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime; 

When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  meirv  chime 
Hail’d  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won,** 
When  Hope,  long  doubtful,  soar’d  at  length 
sublime, 

And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  b^un, 

W’atcb’d  Joy’s  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising 
sun!tt 

0 these  were  hours  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 

A long,  long  course  of  darkness,  douots,  and 
fears ! 

The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delay’d, 

The  waste,  the  wo,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears, 
That  track’d  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years. 

All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee ! 

Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  Affliction  rears, 

To  sigh  a thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 

That  hail’d  the  Despot’s  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty ! 

pat  out  at  the  fust,  tho  people  would  hare  taken  it ; and  if  yoa 
bad  employed  mee  in  due  time  I might  have  done  you  terrice. 
But  DOW  there  i§  none  that  will  take  ooticc  of  me,  nor  meddle  with 
your  maftcy."— Hinu’s  History  qf  the  Hotwe  qf  DougUu,  foL 
Edin.  tSK,  pc  90S. 

1 IM3.— " Be  lasting  tnfkmr  his  lot. 

And  brand  of  a disloyal  ebtot  I”] 

( At  aooti  as  it  was  known  in  Kyle,  says  ancient  tradition, 
that  Robert  Bruce  bad  landed  in  Carrick.  with  the  intention  of 
raonverinc  the  crown  of  ticoiland,  the  Lairu  of  Cragie,  and  ibrty- 
etght  men  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  declarvd  in  favour  of 
their  legitimate  prince.  Bruce  granted  them  a tract  uf  land,  still 
retained  by  the  freomon  of  Newton  to  this  day.  The  original 
charter  was  lost  when  the  pestilence  was  raging  at  ; but  it 
was  renewed  br  one  of  the  Jaiiicses,  and  is  dated  at  Paulkland. 
The  Oernnen  of  Newton  were  formerly  officers  by  rotatioa  The 
Provost  of  Kyj  at  one  time  was  o Irecroaii  of  Newton,  and  it  hap- 
pened to  be  his  turn,  while  provost  in  Ayr,  to  be  officer  in  New- 
Ion,  bothof  whicli  offices  he  discharged  at  the  same  time. 

I The  fucest  uf  Selkirk,  or  Ettnck,  at  tJiis  poriod,  occupied  all 
the  district  which  retains  that  dciioininatiun.  and  embraned  tho 
tssighbounng  dales  uf  Tweeddalu,  and  at  least  the  Upper  Ward  of 
Clydesdale.  All  that  tract  was  pn^bly  as  wajte  as  it  is  moun- 
tiiinous,  and  ouvemd  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Calednniaa 
Forest,  which  is  supposed  to  have  siretchod  from  Cheviot  Hills  as 
far  as  Hamilton,  and  to  have  comprehended  even  a part  uf  Ayr- 
shiiv.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  Sir  John  Stewart  ofBunkiU, 
brother  to  the  Stewart  of  Bootland,  commanded  the  archers  of 
Selkirk  Forest,  who  f.ll  around  the  dead  body  of  their  leader. 
TIsd  English  tustoriaiM  have  commemorated  the  tall  and  stately 
persons,  as  well  as  tlie  un<werving  faith,  of  Uiese  Asvstets.  Nor 
MiS  their  intercsiintt  foil  escaped  the  notice  of  an  elr^iit  modem 
pocUist,  whose  subject  led  her  to  treat  of  Uwt  calamitous  eogag*- 
mcaL 

*’  The  glanoe  of  tho  mom  had  sparkled  bright 
On  tiidr  plumage  gre«*n  and  thctf  actons  light ; 

The  Itugle  was  sining  at  each  hunter's  skin. 

As  Utey  had  U-en  bound  to  ilie  chase  to  ride : 

But  the  bugle  in  mute,  and  the  shaAs  arc  spent. 

The  arm  unnerved  nnd  the  bow  unbent. 

And  the  tired  forester  is  laid 

Par,  fur  from  the  r.luntoring  greenwood  shade  I 

Sore  have  they  toil'd— tlmy  are  fallen  asleep, 

And  tlMiir  slumber  is  heavy,  and  dull,  and  deep  I 
When  over  tiieir  bones  the  grass  shall  wave, 

When  the  wild  winds  over  their  tomb  shall  rave, 

Memory  shall  lean  on  their  graves,  and  tell 
How  Selkirk's  hunters  bold  around  old  Stewart  fell  t" 
Wallaob,  Of  the  Fight  qf  Falkirk,  (by  Miss  Holfokd,] 
Lond.  4tO.  1809,  pp.  170,  1. 

IT  (MS. — “ Hast  (liou  foqtot~Nol  who  can  e’er  fiwgeL”] 

••  ("  Who  can  avoid  conjtiring  up  tho  idea  of  nmn  with  brood 
sheets  of  IlmUcap  scored  with  victories  rolled  round  their  hats, 
and  boms  blowing  loud  drfismee  in  each  othcFs  mouth,  fVom  tho 
top  to  tlie  bottom  of  Pall  Mall,  or  (he  Hn>  market,  when  he  reads 
such  a paasage.  We  actually  hear  tlie  Park  and  Tower  guns,  and 
the  clattering  often  thousand  liells,  as  we  tend,  and  stop  our  eon 
from  the  cloee  and  sudden  intraaion  of  the  clamouia  of  somo  bot 
and  homjleled  patriot,  blowing  ourselves,  as  well  us  Bonaparto, 
to  the  devil  I And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Bannockbuni  T"— 
Monthly  Revieia.  J 

tt  [MS.— “ Watch’d  Joy'a  broad  banoar  rise,  watch'd  Th- 
iimpb’a  flaabing  guo.'*] 
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Such  news  o’er  Scotlond’s  hills  triumphant  rode, 
When  ’gainst  the  invaders  turn’d  the  battle’s 
scale, 

When  Bruce’s  banner  had  victorious  flow  i 
O’er  Loudoun’s  mountain,  and  in  Ury’s  vale;* 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dalc.t 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St.  JoIin,t 
When  Randolph’s  war-cry  swell’d  the  southern 
galc,§ 

And  many  a fortress,  town,  and  tower,  was  won, 
And  Fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds  of  glory 
done. 

II. 

Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron’s  tower. 

To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest  bower, 

And  waked  the  solitary  cell, 

Where  lone  Saint  Bride’s  recluses  dwell. 

Princes  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 

A yot’ress  of  the  order  now. 

Say,  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapularc. 

And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair, 

That  stern  and  rigid  vow, 

Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high. 

Which  glisten’d  in  thy  watery  eye. 

When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  e.\ploit  of  Bruce  the  bold  7 — 

And  whose  the  lovely  form,  that  shares 
Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers! 

No  sister  she  of  convent  shade; 

So  say  these  locks  in  lengthen’d  braid, 

So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise, 

W’hen,  mingled  with  the  Bruce’s  fame. 

The  brave  Lord  Ronald’s  praises  came. 

* The  fim  importAnt  octvnntacc  ipiined  by  Bnirc.  after  Inmtin* 
al  Tumburr,  wm  over  Aymor  dc  Vainnee,  Eiirt  of  Pembroke,  ilie 
same  by  whom  he  had  bwn  defeated  near  Methven.  They  met, 
aa  baa  WHjn  aaid,  by  appointment,  at  I»udonhilI,  in  the  wcat  of 
Bcotiund.  PembroKe  auaiained  a defeat  ^ and  from  that  time 
Bruce  wa.a  at  tlie  bend  of  a conaidcmttlo  flyiny  army.  Yet  he  woa 
tuhaerpiently  oiilixed  to  retreat  into  Alierdecnaliire,  and  waa  there 
aaaniied  by  Comyn,  Eari  of  Buctian,  doairoua  to  avenre  the  death 
of  hia  relative,  the  Red  Comyn,  and  aupported  by  « body  of  Entr- 
liah  trooiMi  under  Philip  de  Moubray.  Bruce  waa  ill  at  the  time 
of  a acrofuloua  diaonier,  but  took  Imrae  to  meet  hia  enerriioa, 
aithoiigh  oblieed  to  he  aupported  ori  either  aide.  He  waa  victo* 
rioua,  and  it  ■ aaid  that  the  SLfptation  of  hia  apirita  re*  to  rod  his 
health.  . ... 

» The  *'  food  Lord  James  of  Doualaa,”  dunnir  these  commo- 
tkma,  often  took  from  the  Emtliah  nia  own  castle  of  Duuirlaa, 
but  beinf  nnablc  to  fiuriaon  it,  contented  himself  with  doatroyina 
the  fortincationa,  and  retiriny  into  the  mountaina.  Aaa  reward 
to  hia  patriotism,  it  is  said  to  have  been  propheaied,  that  how 
often  soever  Douglas  Castle  sliould  be  destroyed,  it  should  nlwan 
again  ariae  more  magnificent  from  its  rains.  Upon  one  of  theic 
occaaioiM  he  used  fearful  cruelty,  causing  all  the  store  of  piwi- 
sinns,  which  the  English  had  laid  up  in  his  castle,  to  be  heaped 
together,  bursting  the  wine  and  tieer-casks  among  the  wheat  and 
Hour,  slaughtering  the  cattle  upon  the  same  spot,  and  upon  the  top 
of  tlie  whole  rutting  the  throats  of  the  English  prisoners.  This 
pleasantry  of  the  " good  Lord  James"  is  commemorated  snder 
tlw  name  of  the  Dowliu'i  Larder.  A mure  pleasing  tile  nf 
chivalry  is  recorded  by  Godscroft.  “ By  this  moans,  and  such 
other  exploits,  he  so  aftrighted  the  enemy,  that  it  was  coiwitcd  a 
matter  of  great  jeo(iardio  to  keep  this  castle,  which  began  to  bo 
ralM  the  adventurmu  (or  harArdous)  Ca»tl«  <if  Douglaee; 
whereupon  Sir  John  WaJlon  being  in  suit  of  an  English  lady, she 
wrote  to  him,  that  when  he  had  kept  the  adventurous  Castle  of 
Douglas  seven  years,  then  he  might  think  himself  worthy  to  be  a 
suitor  to  her.  Upon  this  occasion  Walton  took  upon  him  the 
fceeiiing  of  it,  and  succeeded  toThmswall,  but  he  ran  tlie  same 
fortune  with  the  rest  that  were  liefore  him.  For  Sir  James,  ha* 
ving  first  dressed  an  ambuscado  near  unto  the  place,  he  made 
fourteen  of  his  men  take  so  many  sacks,  and  fill  them  with  grass, 
as  though  it  had  tieen  cism,  which  they  earned  in  the  way  to  La- 
nark. the  chief  market  town  in  that  county:  so  hoping  to  draw 
forth  iIh>  captain  by  that  Imit.  ami  either  to  take  him  or  the  cas- 
tle, or  both.  Neither  was  tliis  expectation  ihistratcd,  for  the 
captain  did  hitc,  and  came  forth  to  fwvo  taken  this  victual  (as  he 
tiipposed.)  But  ere  ho  could  reach  these  narrierx.  Sir  James,  with 
his  eompany,  had  gotten  between  the  castle  and  him  ; and  these 
dtsrnisoo  carriers,  seeing  the  captain  following  after  them,  did 
qiiicklr  cast  off  their  sacks,  mounted  themselves  on  horaeback, 
and  met  the  captmn  with  a sharp  encounter,  being  so  much  the 
more  amazed,  as  it  was  unlooked  for  i wbereforo,  when  he  saw 
these  carriets  metamorphosed  into  waniors.  and  ready  to  assault 
Inm,  fearing  that  which  was,  that  there  was  some  train  laid  for 
them,  he  turned  aiiout  to  have  retired  to  his  cattle,  but  there  he 
alw)  met  with  his  enemies ; between  which  two  companies  he 
and  his  whole  followers  were  slain,  to  that  none  escaped  t the 
captain  afterwartfo  being  searclted.  they  found  (as  it  is  reported) 
hit  rotstress't  letter  about  him."— Hitmb's  Hittory  tj  the  Hotue 
qf  DoutrUu,  fol.  pp.  S9,  80.* 

! "John  de  St  John,  with  IS, 000  horseman,  bad  advanced  to 
*^^This  is  Um  foaadukm  of  tbs  Aotbor'i  bM  romance,  C<uUm  Dmgtrou*. 


m. 


Believ^  his  father’s  castle  won, 

And  his  bold  enterprise  begun, 

That  Bruce’s  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Arran’s  shore : 

Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
Concealed  her  from  a sister’s  eyes; 

And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent’s  silent  cell. 

There  Bruce’s  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows;_ 

And  there,  her  sex’s  dress  regiu'n’d,  « 

The  lovely  Maid  of  Lorn  remain’d, 

Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  far 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war ; 

And  many  a month,  and  many  a day, 

In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

IV. 

These  days,  these  months,  to  years  had  worn. 
When  tioings  of  high  weight  were  borne 
To  that  lone  island’s  shore ; 

Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  first  Edward’s  ruthless  blade, 

His  son  retain’d  no  more, 

Northward  of  Tweed,  bnt  Stuling’s  towers, 
Beleaguer’d  by  King  Robert’s  powers; 

And  they  tciok  term  of  truce, II 
If  England's  King  should  not  relieve 
The  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist’s  eve, 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce.  , 

England  was  roused— on  every  side 
Courier  and  post  and  herald  hied. 

To  summon  prince  and  peer, 

At  Berwick-bounds  to  meet  their  Licge,1T 
Prepared  to  raise  fair  Stirling’s  siege, 

oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  By  a forced  march  be  endear ui^ 
cd  to  surprise  them,  but  intelligence  of  his  motions  was  tmwaauj 
receiver!.  The  couragt;  of  EdwnH  Bruce,  approa^ng  to  t*w^ 
ty,  frcnuenlly  enabled  him  to  achieve  what  men  of  more  judiosw 
valour  would  never  have  attempted.  He  ordered  tlie  infantiT. 
and  the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  intrench  themselvty  in  stiesy 
narrow  ground.  He  himself,  with  fifty  liorscmen  well  hMiveww, 
isfued  forth  under  cover  of  a thick  mist,  surpri*wi  the  LngluM 
their  march,  attacked  and  dispers'd  them."— DAUtYMPU’sda- 
itala  nf  Gotland,  qvarto,  Edinburgh,  1778,  p. 

« Thomas  Randolnh,  Bruce’s  sister’s  son.  a renowned  Sreitak 
chief,  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  not  more  remarkable  w 
consistency  than  Bruce  himself.  He  espoused  his  uncle  s party 
when  Bruce  first  asiumod  the  crown,  and  was  mroe  i>rwoa<r  u 
tlie  fotal  liatlle  of  Methven,  hr  which  his  relative's  hope*  >Pt>*^ 
ed  to  be  rained.  Randolph  accordingly  not  only  submiujxt  totlis 
Enslish.  hut  took  an  ncthT  j«irt  against  Brace,  tppearrt  hunw 
against  him.  and  in  the  skirmish  where  be  was  •?  PS*!?!* 

by  the  bloodliound,  it  it  said  his  nepm-w  took  his  stanrarn  wwi 
his  own  hand.  But  Ramlol|>li  was  afterwards  mndepnsu^  M 
Douglas  in  Twceddale.  and  brought  before  King  Rob^  fw 
harxn  language  was  exchanged  between  the  unrie  and  nepf^« 
and  the  latter  was  committed  fora  time  to  close  custody.  Al» 
wards,  however,  they  were  reconciled,  and  Randolwi  was  creaW 
Earl  of  Moray  about  1312.  After  this  t*n^ 
distinguished  himself,  first  by  the  surpnse  of  Ldinburgb  f***: 
and  afterwards  by  many  similar  enterprises,  conducted  with  c^al 
courage  and  ability.  . , . j ~ . . 

I When  a long  train  of  succeo.  actnrely  ^ Rmto 

Brace,  had  made  him  master  of  almost  all  Scotland,  StAMg 
Castle  continued  to  Imld  out.  The  rare  of  the  nlocksM  as* 
committed  by  the  king  to  his  Inotlier  Edward,  wfio  rxyclotlw  t 
treaty  with  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor,  tw  he  siwrt 
surrender  the  fortress,  if  it  were  not  suci»nred  by  the  king  a 
England  before  St  John  the  Bantist’s  day.  The  King  acre^ 
blamed  hit  brother  for  the  impolicy  of  a treaty,  which  tare  Um 
to  the  King  of  England  to  advance  to  the  relref  of  the 
with  all  his  uscniblcd  forces,  and  obliged  himself  erther  toasH 
them  in  butt  e with  an  inferior  force,  or  to  retreat  with  ilMtncm. 
" lA»t  all  England  come,’’  answered  the  reckless  Edward j m 
will  ^ht  them  were  they  more."  The  ronse<iuence  was,  of 
that  each  kingdom  musteretl  its  sirencin  fia'tbc  exp^tcil  baturs 
and  ns  the  space  agreed  upon  reached  from  Lent  to  MHltumno, 
full  time  was  allowed  for  that  purpose.  . 

ir  There  is  printed  in  Rymer's  Fosicra  the  sumrwios  mm 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  shcrifTof  York  ; and  be  mcniioascif^ 
teen  other  persons  to  whom  similar  oidinanccs  we^  K 

seems  to  n*pect  the  infantry  alone,  for  it  is  cniitW,ZVye«»- 

bus  ad  recuasum  Caetrl  de  Stryvriiu  a Reotv  obmn,  prt^ 
rarefacUndia.  This  circumstance  is  also  clear  from  w ressen* 
ing  of  the  writ,  which  states : " Wo  hare  nndcrrtood  that  oar 
Scottish  enemies  and  reliels  are  endcavounng  to  eollect  y stroec 
a force  as  possible  of  infantry,  in  strong  and  marshy  grounos,  warn 
the  approach  of  cavalry  would  be  difficult,  hetweeu  ua  arid  t» 
castle  of  8lirling."-It  then  seta  forth  Mowbray  a 
surrender  the  raatle.  if  not  relieved  liefore  St.  John  the  Itopti« 
day,  and  the  king's  determination,  w ilh  dmne  grace,  to  raise  tae 
siepe.  " Therefore."  tlie  summons  further  beara,  to  mwreac» 
said  enemies  and  rebels  from  such  plac«  ns  above  wnUoMa^ 
is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a strong  force  of  infanuy  ntiw 
arms."  Ann accor^nglythesbcrifTof York u comrosndedtos^ 

and  aend  forth  a body  of  four  thousand  infantry,  to  bo  aucaiiW 
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With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 

Tlic  term  was  nigh— they  muster’d  fast. 

By  beacon  and  by  bugle-blast 
Forth  maraliall|d  for  the  held } 

There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name, 

There  England's  hardy  archers  come, 

The  land  they  trode  seem'd  all  on  tlunie. 
With  banner,  blade,  and  shield  I 
And  not  famed  England’s  powers  alone, 
Renown’d  in  nrms,  the  summons  own; 

For  Nfustria’s  knights  olxjy  d, 

Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good,* 
And  Camhna,  but  of  late  subdued, 

Sent  forth  her  mountain*inultiiude,1 
And  Connoght  pour’d  from  waste  nnd  wood 
Her  hundrra  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 
Dark  Eth  O’Connor  sway’d.  J 


V. 

Right  to  devoted  Caledon  ^ 

The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on,S 
With  menace  deep  and  dread  ; 

So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  pow'cr, 
Suspend  awhile  the  threaten’d  shower. 

Till  every  peak  nnd  siimmit  lower 
Roumi  the  pale  pilgrim’s  head. 

Not  with  such  pilm-im’s  startled  eye 
King  Robert  markM  the  tempest  nigh  ! 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  bine, 

Hia  royal  summons  warn’d  the  land, 

That  all  who  owm’d  their  King’s  command 
Should  instant  take  the  spear  and  brand, H 
To  combat  at  his  side. 

0 who  may  tell  the  sons  of  fame, 

That  at  King  Robert’s  bidding  came, 

To  battle  for  the  right ! 

From  Cheviot  to  the  ahorcs  of  Ross, 

From  Solwny-Sands  to  Marshal’s-Moss,!! 

All  bouno  them  for  the  fight. 

Sach  newa  the  royal  courier  tells, 

Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arran’s  dells ; 

Rut  farther  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 

These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  mom. 

Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 


VI. 

" My  Edith,  ran  I tell  how  dear 
Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 
,Hath  been  to  Isabel7— 
lodge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart. 

When  I must  say  the  words,  VV’e  part ! 

The  cheerless  convent-cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee  j 
Go  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 
On  happier  fortunes  fell. 

••  Vwk.opon  the  tenth  day  of  June  first,  under  pain  of  the  royal 
Mrerare.  iu. 

* (The  M8.  hat  not  Ihiii  line  ] 

, * Edwinl  Uw  First,  with  the  u«unl  policy  of  a romjucror.  cm- 
{•ml  the  Weldi.  whom  he  had  •iilxJund,  to  aatial  him  in  lu* 
wjIWi  aram,  6a  which  Ihtdr  ImhiU,  iia  nwiinlaiih-eni,  |>artirjilar- 
•r  SlW  tliem.  But  thia  ixilicir  wo.*  not  without  it*  ri^ka.  Prv- 
to  llio  bitde  of  Paikirk.  the  WeUh  ouarrvlli’d  witli  llie  Eny- 
$***  taao-at  artnu.  ami  after  Wotal*h*-d  on  lioth  imrtB,  acpamicd 
•maclvf  from  hia  army,  and  the  feud  Iwtween  Uiom.nt  auditn- 
*waw  and  cntieal  a juncture,  was  nmonciled  wiih  difficulty, 
“•mill,  litlluwed  hia  fatlmr’a cxamide  in  ihia  imrticulur  and 
lai  better  aucceaa.  They  could  not  be  broiwhl  to  exert  th«'m- 
in  the  eauae  of  llieir  roiiqucrora.  But  tlaty  had  an  imlif- 
•tota  lewarJ  fur  their  ludjenrance.  Without  arma,  ami  dad  only 
MKantjr  dn^Mea  of  linen  chith,  they  appennd  naked  In  the  eyea 
mjjw  the  Soottkh  peaaantry  : ami  after  ihe  r»iut  of  Banm^k- 
Jto.  *»w  tnataacr\-d  hy  Ihem  in  areal  nuinbera,  aa  thi-r  rclireii 
■ eenfinion  lowarda  their  own  country.  They  were  under  com- 
dir  Maurice  da  Berkeley. 

- JiJyrre  tt  in  Ihe  Pirilcra  an  invitation  In  Cih  OTonnor,  chief 
• toe  Ifiih  of  Connaiiaht.  aettina  I5»r1h  tiuit  the  kina  wna  about 
arainat  bit  Scottiah  rebde,  and  therefore  nniueaiina  the 
“TOlao»  of  all  the  force  be  couM  miutor,  either  commanded 
^Unniir in  peraon,  or  by  •omo  nobleman  of  hit  race.  Tlieae 
^aane*  Were  Ui  be  cominandeil  by  RichnnI  do  Burgli,  Earl  of 
^milar  mamiatea  were  iaaucii  to  the  fnllowina  lri»h 
whoae  tiainea  may  aatooiah  Uio  unlearned,  and  amuae  ilie 

^Eih  p Dnnnuld.  Duci  Hibemirorum  do  Tyconil ; 
p Kahan.  Duci  Hlliemicorum  do  Femelrew ; 

0 Neel,  Duct  Hibemirorum  do  Tryowyn ; 
tiL  ?*5«*tw>n.  Duci  Ilibi'nticorum  do  Kynallewan ; 
jT^Oyn  Duci  Hibernicomm  do  Tmtcr>- ; 

Mac  Aneaue,  Duci  Hiliernicorum  de  Onehafb*, 
igj"  "•{dan.  Duct  Hibemirorum  de  Erth«*Te ; 
t!?. Mahun.  Duci  Hibcmiconim  de  Uriel ; 

***toa«h  Mac  Duci  Hibemicorum  de  Loufherlnr; 


Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  betray’d, 

Though  Robert  knows  that  Lorn’s  high  Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  page  were  one. 

Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man,** 

Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look’d 
How  Ronald’s  heart  the  message  brook’d 
That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell, 

Thu  charge  of  sister  Isabel, 

To  think  upon  thy  better  nght. 

And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight. 

Fontive  him  for  thy  sister’s  sake. 

At  first  if  vain  repinings  wake — tt 
Long  since  that  mood  is  gone : 

Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims, 

And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blames-^ 
Forgive  him  for  thine  own  I” — 


VII. 

" No ! never  to  Lord  Ronald’s  bower 
Will  I again  as  paramour"- — 

" Nay,  bush  thee;  too  impatient  maid« 

Until  my  final  talc  be  said  !— 

The  gotm  King  Robert  would  engage 
Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page. 

By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye« 

Her  lover’s  penitence  to  try— tt 
Safe  in  his  royal  charge,  and  free, 

Should  such  thy  final  purcoae  be, 

Again  unknown  to  seek  the  cell. 

And  live  and  die  with  Isabel/’ 

Thus  spoke  the  maid— King  Robert’s  eye 
Might  nave  some  glance  of  policy: 
DunstafFuage  had  the  monarch  ta’en. 

And  I.,orn  had  own'd  King  Robert’s  reign  ;f# 
Her  brother  had  to  England  Red. 

And  there  in  banishment  was  dead  f 
Ample,  through  exile,  death,  and  Right, 

O’er  tower  and  land  w'as  Edith’s  right } 

This  ample  right  o’er  toWer  and  land 
Were  safe  in  Ronald’s  faithful  hand. 

VIII. 

Embarrass’d  eye  and  blushing  cheek. 

Pleasure  and  sname,  and  fear  bespeak  1 
Yet  much  the  reasoning  F.dilh  made  : * 

'*  Her  sister’s  faith  she  must  upbraid, 

Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  deaf, 

In  council  to  another’s  ear. 

Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell  7-* 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel  7 — 

How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen? — 

How  risk  herself  midst  martial  men  7-^ 

And  how  be  guarded  on  the  way  7— ' 

At  least  she  might  entreat  delay.’ 

Kind  Isabel,  with  secret  smile, 

Saw  and  forgave  the  maiden’s  wilcf 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love.lll( 


Gillya  O Raillf,  Duci  Hit>cniironiin  de  Breafenyi 
OefTrey  0 Fer; y,  Duci  Hibemiconim  de  Montiraf wil  i 
Felyn  0 Hununiur,  Duci  Hibomicorum  de  Connach : 
Duucthiilh  0 Bii>n,  Duci  Hilmrnicc.rum  de  Tothmund  | 
Dcrmoci  Mac  Arthy,  Duci  HtbemiconHn  de  Deaseonuad  ' 
Denenol  Carbraab ; 

Maur.  Konenorn  Mac  Murgh } 

Munrliiiyh  0 Bryn  t 
David  0 Totlivill ; 

Demiod  O Tonognur,  0onaly  i 


Pyn  O Dymar  J , 

SoucthiKn  Mac  Gillcphatnck  t 


Leyaaof  li  0 Mnrth  : 

Gilltortiia  Ckelly,  Duci  ntberdiconnn  de  Omany  f 
Mac  Ethelau ; 

Omaiun  Helya,  Duci  Hibenuconuu  Midie." 

KTMBR'a  Fcedera.  »ol  iti..  pp.  47a,  47t. 

4 IMS  — " The  gathering  atorm  of  war  rolla  on.’’J 
n IMS.—"  Should  inatant  bell  them  with  the  braixl."! 

11  IMS.—"  From  Solway'a  tanda  lo  wild  Cape  Wrath, 

From  llny'a  Rmna  lo  Colbrand'a  rath."J 
IMS.—"  And  hit  mule  page  were  one. 

For,  veraant  In  the  heart  of  man."] 

♦7  IMS.—"  If  brief  and  vain  rei>inioga  wake."] 
t:  IM<— " Her  lovo'a  alter’d  niood  to  try-'‘l 
(.MS  — " Her  ag^  tire  had  own'd  hia  rd|Q."| 

ITbe  MS.  hnre  piVaenla,  erated— 

" But  all  waa  iivcmiieil— a hand 
From  Arran'a  moiintaint  left  the  land  f 
Tneir  chief,  MacLouia,  had  the  cam 
The  apeechleaa  Amadine  to  bear 

To  Bruce,  with  j 

To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved.”  . . ^ 

With  one  verbal  alteration  tboaa  linca  oecta  baraaflar-iaa  posl 
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IX. 

Oh,  bUme  her  not ! — when  zephjTs  wake, 
The  aspen’s  trembling  leaves  must  shake; 
When  beams  the  sun  through  April’s  shower, 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower; 

And  hove,  howe’er  the  maiden  strive, 

Must  with  reviving  hope  revive! 

A thousand  sol't  excuses  came, 

To  plead  his  cause  ’gainst  virgin  shame. 
Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  youth. 

He  had  her  plighted  faith  and  truth— 

Then,  ’twas  her  Liege’s  strict  command, 

And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 

A ward  in  person  and  in  land ; — 

And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
/ Only  brief  space — one  little  day— 

Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  all.  but  most  from  Ronald’s  eyes — 

But  once  to  see  him  morel— nor  blame 
Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name  !— 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  ^litude 
'The  thought,  he  had  his  falsehood  rued  ! 

Rut  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien. 

And  well  herself  the  cause  might  know. 
Though  innocent,  of  Fxlith’s  wo. 

Joy’d,  generous,  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 

High  glow'd  her  bo.som  as  she  said, 

“ Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid  !” 

Now  came  the  parting  hour— a band 
From  .Arran’s  mountains  left  the  land ; 

Their  chief,  Fifz-Louis,*  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 


The  King  had  deem’d  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  figntr 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay  i 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day, 

When  o’er  the  Giliie's-hill  she  rode. 

The  landscape  like  a furnace  glow’d. 

And  far  as  e’^cr  the  eye  was  borne, 

The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 

In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye,t 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie.t 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid, 9 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid  ; 

And  three,  advanced,  form’d  vaward-line, 
’Twixt  Bannock’s  brook  and  Ninian’s  ahrin» 
Detach’d  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply^ 

Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears,!! 

A boundless  wilderness  of  spears. 

Whose  verge  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  far,  out  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 

Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam. 

Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam p 
And  where  the  heaven  join’d  with  the  hillr 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still. 

So  wide,  so  far,  the  boundless  boat 
Seem’d  in  the  blue  horizon  lost. 

XI. 

Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  pass’d. 

At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 

And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host. 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most. 

The  men  of  Garrick  and  of  Ayr, 

Lennox  and  Lanark  too.  were  there, 

And  all  the  western  land ; 


havinr  |>o<lpnr>«Mi  tiH-m.  in  orricr  to  apoloirizA  more  at  lenrth  for 
I'lli'li't  aco"ii'ix**nc«  in  an  arraneeincnt  not,  cert ai nix,  at  first 
siclil.  over  ili-licaU’.] 

* Fjiz  Lihim,  or  Mac  l.oiii*.  oiiierMriso  called  Pullarton,  ia  a 
raniily  of  ancieni  desreot  jo  llie  Isle  of  Armn.  Thex  arn  said  to 
li«  of  French  onatn.  an  the  name  intimates.  They  attached  Ihem- 
s*-lve..  to  Bruce  ii|ion  hi.,  first  landnif  ; and  Ferr'is  Atac-Louia,  or 
Fiillnrion,  n>C4‘ived  from  the  (rairful  monarch  a cliarter.  dated 
801  h Nuri-mlicr,  in  llu‘  seciind  xear  of  his  reian.  (1307,)  for  the 
lands  of  Kilinirliel.  and  others,  which  still  remain  in  this  varx 
an  ientHOil  lesis-etalile  fnrril)-. 

t 1M.S.— ’■  Nearest  and  i>lainest  to  ibeexe-"! 

1 Thv>  Hrranaements  adopted  bx  Kin(t  Kotiert  for  the  daciirvo 
battle  of  Bahniickliurn.  are  irivi-n  very  distinctly  by  Barbour,  and 
form  an  ediiviny  lesson  to  tacticians.  Yet.  till  commented  u|M,n 
by  Lord  Huifes.  this  imiiortant  r>a»sna(>  of  history  bas  Is^n  cenerally 
and  simnsidy  mMundurslood  by  historians.  1 will  liere  endeavour 
to  detnil  i>  fully. 

Two  days  U'fnre  tlie  imt'le,  Bnire  selected  the  field  of  action, 
ond  took  post  there  with  his  army,  consistina  of  about  30  ceo 
disciplioe,!  men.  and  alHuit  lialf  the  numlieruf  disorderly  attend- 
ants upon  tlie  camp.  Tlie  around  was  called  the  New  Park  of 
Sliriine  ; it  was  partly  open,  and  partly  broken  by  coisiea  of  wood 
and  marshy  (round.  He  divided  his  regular  fiirces  into  four  divi* 
BK>nt.  Three  of  these  occupied  the  front  line,  scperaterl  from 
each  other,  yet  sufficiently  near  for  the  purposes  of  communica- 
tion. Tim  fourth  division  formeil  a reserve.  The  line  extended  in 
a north-easterly  direetitin  from  the  btraik  of  B.innock,  which  was 
so  niaaed  and  hpiken  as  to  cover  tlm  riahi  flank  effectually,  to 
the  villaye  of  8mnt  Ninian's,  pMlmhly  in  tlie  line  of  tlie  iirrocnt 
road  from  Slirlinr  to  Kilsyth.  Fdward  Bruce  commnnoed  tiiw 
riaht  wina.  which  was  slrenathencd  by  a stmn(  body  of  cavalry 
under  K>  ith.  the  Marescbal  of  Scotland,  to  whom  wasoommilted 
the  imisirtant  charae  of  atlackina  th  j F.nslish  arrhers  ; nou(lat. 
and  the  yoiina  rttewnrd  of  Scoilaod,  led  the  confrni  wina:  aou 
Thtimas  Rsndoliih.  Rarl  of  Moray,  the  left  win(.  The  Kina  him- 
s«df  coininand<il  tlie  fiairth  division,  which  lay  in  rcse-ve  Imhind 
the  ollwts.  The  myal  siandnni  was  idtcherl,  accoidina  to  tradi- 
tion, in  a stone,  iiaviiif  a round  hole  fur  its  reception,  ami  thence 
called  the  Bora  stone.  It  is  still  slaiwn  on  the  lop  of  a small 
eminence,  callvrl  Bruck's-braL*.  to  tlm  south  west  of  St.  Ninian's. 
His  main  body  thus  disiioscd,  Kina  Robert  sent  the  fiillowers  of 
the  camp,  fifteen  thousand  and  upwards  in  numlmr,  to  tlm  emi- 
nence in  rear  of  his  army,  called  from  tlmt  circumstance  tlm 
OtUiet’  (t  e.  the  servants')  Hill. 

The  militan  advantaaet  of  this  position  were  nbvions.  The 
Scottish  left  flank,  protected  by  th>*  brook  of  Bannock,  could  not 
be  f'lim-d ; or.  if  that  aMempt  were  made,  a movement  by  the 
reserve  mieht  have  corarad  it-  Aaain,  the  Rnglish  could  not  i>asa 
tlm  .‘tcsilMsh  army,  and  move  tnwaols  Btirliii(,  without  exposiiif 
their  flunk  to  Im  atlackesi  while  in  mn'ch. 

If.  <m  the  other  hand,  the  Sottish  line  had  been  drawn  up  east 
and  west,  and  facioa  m southward,  as  affirmed  by  Buchanan, 
anil  adopted  by  Mr.  Nimmo  iheaiithocuf  the  History  of  "tirlinf- 
shi-o.  them  appears  nothinr  t«i  have  r>reventa<l  the  Rnylish  an 
proachinr  upon  the  c.anie.  or  level  (round,  from  Falkirk,  either 
foim  tiirniny  tlm  Scotimh  left  fl  'nk,  or  from  passin(  tlmir  posi- 
tion. if  they  praferred  it,  without  cnmin(  Inanaclhin.  and  movint 
on  to  the  relief  of  Stirliny.  And  tlm  Qdlies'  Hill,  if  this  leas 
profile  hypoth^is  he  adopted,  would  lie  situated,  not  in  the  rear, 
M tOosTM  by  all  the  (ustatiani , but  upon  tbo  lafl  flank  of  Bruco'a 


army.  The  only  objection  to  the  hypothesis  above  laid  down,  k, 
that  the  left  flank  ol  Bruce's  army  was  thereby  ezpoaed  to  a sally 
from  the  (arrisun  of  Stirliiijr.  But,  1st,  ttm  (arrison  were  boemd 
to  neutrality  by  terms  of  Mowbray's  treaty ; and  Barbour  even 
ses'ms  to  censure,  as  a iaeach  of  faith,  some  secret  oss-staoee 
which  they  rendered  their  cotintrymen  upon  the  evo  of  battle,  ia 
placin(  temiiorary  brid(ea  of  doors  and  spars  over  the  poob  of 
water  in  the  carse.  tn  enable  tfmm  to  advaiKe  to  the  ckarye  * 
9dlv.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  tlm  stren(th  of  the  aa^ison  arts 
prubobly  not  sufficient  to  excite  apprehension.  Sdly,  The  adverse 
bypoth^is  leaves  the  rear  of  the  Scoitiah  army  at  much  expooed 
to  the  8tirlin(  (anisoo,  as  the  left  flank  would  be  ia  the  case 
■upposed. 

It  only  remains  tn  notice  the  nature  of  the  (rooiMl  in  fmnt  of 
Bruce's  line  of  battle.  Beinr  part  of  a park,  nr  chase,  it  was  ooo- 
sidembly  interrupted  with  ta-es . and  an  extensive  marsh,  still  visi- 
hle,  iiT  some  ptacea  rendererl  it  inaccessible,  and  in  all  of  difficolt 
approach.  More  to  the  northwaid,  wimre  the  naluraJ  impedi- 
ments were  fewer,  Bnice  fortified  his  position  ayainst  cavalry,  by 
disyinx  a number  of  pits  so  close  turether,  says  Barbour,  as  to 
resemble  tlm  cells  in  a honey  rumh.  TImy  were  a fool  io  lueadtb, 
and  between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  many  rows  of  them  bema 
placed  one  behind  the  otimr.  They  were  sliyhtly  coverenl  with 
bnuhwood  and  (reen  nds,  ao  as  sot  to  Iw  obvious  to  on  impetuoua 
enemy. 

, All  the  Scottish  army  were  on  foot,  cxeeptinc  a aeWt  body  of 
cavaliy  stationed  with  Edward  Bruce  on  the  rifhl  winy  un^  the 
immediate  rommand  of  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the  Marshal  of  Scot- 
land. wlio  were  destined  fur  the  important  service  of  charyiay  and 
dispcniinf  the  Enylish  arrhers. 

Thus  jiidicimisly  posted,  in  a situation  fortified  both  by  art  and 
nature.  Bruce  awaited  tlm  attack  of  IheEnylish. 

5 f.MS.— " One  close  hi' neat  h the  hill  was  laid  "J 

n Upon  thii  23d  June.  I3N.  the  alarm  reached  the  Scottish  army 
of  the  apiiroacti  of  lh<^  cnemv.  nouylat  and  the  Marshal  were 
sent  to  rccoiiiiuitre  with  a body  of  cavalry  ; 

*'  And  soon  the  ^at  host  have  they  aeen, 

Where  shields  sfiininy  were  so  sheen. 

And  basinets  burnished  biiyht. 

That  (Bve  ayainal  tlm  sun  (rest  liyhL 
They  saw  so  fele*  brnwdynel  hancfs, 

Rtandnrds  and  pennons  and  spears. 

And  so  fele  knirhts  upon  steeds, 

All  flamina  in  llmir  weeds. 

And  so  feic  bntaills,  and  so  broad. 

And  too  soyreat  room  as  they  rode. 

That  the  maist  host,  and  the  stoutnt 
Of  Christendom,  and  theyreateat, 

Rhoiild  be  nhaysit  for  to  see 
Their  foes  into  such  guantity.” 

The  Brute,  to),  k p.  ill. 

The  two  Rcottish  commanders  were  cautious  in  the  arrount 
w'liirh  ihev  brnuyht  hack  to  their  camp.  To  the  kinc  in  private 
they  told  the  formidable  stale  of  the  cnemv ; but  in  public  reported 
that  the  Enclish  were  indeed  a nuincroua  boat,  but  ill  eoamuM 
and  worse  disciplinetl. 

* An  oMulanoB  which  tby  (ht  way)  eouM  not  har«  been  rtodnsd,  but  oat 
theEncllsh  opproac'ird  from  th*  south  saw  : sinee.  hod  Ihrir  OMUch  besadM 
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THE  LORD  OP  THE  ISLES. 


WHli  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  rank’d  their  files,* 
la  many  a plaided  band. 

There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised. 

The  Bruce’s  roval  standard  blazed, 

And  there  Lora  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 

A wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array’d. 

With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 
By  these  Hebrideans  worn ; 

But  O ! unseen  for  three  long  years. 

Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 
To  the  fair  maid  of  Lorn! 

For  one  she  look’d— but  he  was  far 
Busted  amid  the  ranks  of  war— 

Yet  with  afiection’a  troubled  eye 
She  mark’d  bis  banner  boldly  fiy. 

Gave  on  the  countless  foe  a glance. 

And  thought  on  battle’s  desperate  chance. 


To  centre  of  the  vaward  line 
Fitz-Louis  guided  Amadine.t 
Arm’d  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 
A serried  mass  of  glimmering  spears. 

There  stood  the  Marchers’  warlike  band, 

'The  warriors  there  of  Lodon’s  land ; 

Ettrick  and  Liddell  bent  the  yew, 

A band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few ; 

The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan’s  vale, 

And  the  boW  s^ars  of  Teviotdale ; — 

The  dauntless  Douglas  these  obey. 

And  the  young  Stuart’s  gentle  sway. 
North-eastward  by  Saint  Nitdan’s  shrine. 
Beneath  fierce  Randolph’s  charge,  combine 
The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  North 
From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 

The  rest  of  Scotland’s  war-array 
With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay, 

Where  Bannock,  with  his  broken  bank 
And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  Bank. 

* TIm  m«m  of  Arfyle,  the  irianders,  and  tho  Highland ort  in  g«n«- 
ca).  ranked  in  the  rear.  'Hiey  nuiit  have  b^n  nunierouf , for 
Brace  Itad  reounciled  h tmtelf  with  almoet  ail  thoir  chftrftaicwi,  ex- 
rapUrar  the  otmoxiuoa  MacDonyoIs  nfLorn.  'rtie  folluwtnc  (iced, 
cnotaminit  the  tulimu-wm  uT  the  potent  Ear)  of  Rim*  to  the  King. 
%»aa  never  beihtc  poblntied.  It  ia  dated  in  the  Uiird  year  of  Ro- 
Wt’a  reis*.  that  m,  130S. 

**OsLMACio  Coums  RoesKNBis  ran  HOMAonm  Pidsuta- 

TSM  BT  Btmipruit. 

**  UtHwaia  ehriati  6dolibua  ad  quorum  nntkhinn  proeentra  liters 
peraetreriot  WilUeliiiua  Cornea  de  Koaa  salutem  in  domino  aeui' 
pitemam.  Quia  roagniheua  princepa  Dominui  Robertua  dei  gra- 
eia  Rex  Soottonim  Dominua  mcua  ex  innate  aibi  bonitale,  inapi- 
lateqoe  oleanencia.  ot  gnuda  aiteciaii  remi^il  michi  pure  raneorero 
anion  aui.  et  relajMoit  ac  eonuonaoit  michi  omnimodaa  trunagrea- 
aionM  aeti  ofTenaaa  contra  iptiim  el  tuna  per  me  et  m<MM  vaque  ad 
eoafcoctonem  literanim  preaenciain  perpelrataa:  Et  terraa  meat 
«t  tenemeota  omtna  gracio«e  conceaait.  Et  me  niehilomt- 
mm  <h  terra  iJo  Dintural  et  feniernakrr  infm  cfkmitaUim  de  8uUiyr- 
iand  de  twniena  liberaJitate  aita  hcridilarie  iiifttodurv  r.urauit  Ego 
tantam  prineitas  heneuolenciam  effieaciier  attendi*na,  et  pro  tot 
giaaia  michi  factia,  vieem  aibi  gratitudinif  meia  pro  viribuM  de  ce- 

tero  digne. »...Mtu  cupiunt  exiii  ere,  auliicin  et 

oUigo  roe  et  heredea  meot  et  Itoroiiiea  ineoa  vniueraoa  dicto  Do- 

iDMO  PM»o  Regi  per  omnia. erga  aunm 

regain  dignitaieio,  quod  erimua  du  ccterofidelea  aibi  et  heredibui 

•tuB  et  fideie  aitii  aeruicium  auxilium  et  concilium 

contra  umnea  hominee  et  ieminaa  qui  vivere  potent  aut 

mori,  et  euper  h. Ego  Wlllielmna  pro  me 

huambua  meia  rniuenrif  dicto  dommo  meo  Regi 

reanihta  huoaaiaro  aponie  feci  et  auper  dei  ewtmgelia  aacramen- 
tnrn  preetiti  In  mionim  rjmninm  teatimoniiim 

aigillum  m«um,  e<  aiyilla  hlii  el  heredin  et  Joimmiio  filii 

OMi  via  cam  i^iHu  venerMitilimn  puintm  nontiixjruiii  Duiiid  et 
Thome  MoravienMA  et  Roniicnris  dei  j-'niria  «*i>ncii|«ofum  i)ri>sen- 
Ubut  hleria  aunt  Mppt'naa.  Ai-.ui  xcrip'ii  et  data  upud  Ald>;ru  in 
Movauia  vhimo  d)C  nu-nuin  Oeliilirh,  Anno  Hcifiu  ihi-li  lidmini 
ooitri  Roms  Robeni  Tertio.  Tcaiilnn  vi-ncrnfiifiliiw  ixit/iluoi  au- 
pradkrtu,Y)omin(t  Bt-rnardoCani'cHKrio  ili-ui-i.  DoMiitii.,  Wil(i,  lmo 
da  Haya,  Johauno  de  Siriurlyn,  Willi-dino  Witmiiti,  Jnh.uine<je 
Pienton.  Dauid  de  Berkeley  el  Wnllerode  Bi-rkde^  iiulitihua. 
mamatro  WaJteni.Hcroc.  Decnitn  eecles-ie  .Mortuiti*.  iniit'iatro 
WlMmode  Creiwel  eiiiadefi)  eccleaie  prwenEoitMit  tiiuliia  atiis 
Sehtthia  deficit  et  latcu  dietiii  die  et  loco conrrega list.'’ 

TVieopy  of  thia  curkwa  document  waa  auiudied  by  my  friend, 
w.  ThosMR,  DeiHitv  Reiwler  of  .-■rotland,  whose  n-ae.»rrhea 
alo  mtr  aitdent  recorua  arc  daily  throwing  new  and  important 
h^mon  the  Llatory  of  the  country 
» IjW.— “ Her  guard  conducted  Amadinc."!  • 

I Engliah  vanguard,  cnnimanded  hy  the  CarU  of  Glouces- 
Of  aad  Herafonl,  came  in  tight  of  tltc  Scottish  army  upon  the 
MSBioc  sf  the  Kki  of  June.  Bruco  was  then  riding  upon  a littia 


Behind  them,  screen’d  by  sheltering  wood, 

The  gallant  Keith.  Lord  Marshal,  stood : 

His  men-at-arms  boar  niaccanu  lance, 

And  plumes  that  wave,  and  hdins  that  glance. 
Thus  fair  divided  by  the  King, 

Centre,  and  nglit,  and  Kft-ward  wing, 

Composed  his  front ; nor  distant  far 
Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 

And  ’twas  to  front  of  ibis  array, 

Her  guide  and  Edith  made  thetr  way. 

XIII. 

Here  must  they, pause;  for,  in  advance 
As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a lance, 

The  Monarch  rode  along  the  van,t 
The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan, 

His  line  to  marshal  and  to  range, 

And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change.  • 
Alone  he  rode— from  heod  to  heel 
Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  steel  : 

Nor  rnounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight. 

But,  till  more  near  the  shock  of  fight, 

Reining  a palfrey  low  and  light. 

A diadem  of  gold  was  set 
Above  his  bright  steel  basinet. 

And  clasp’d  within  its  glittering  twine 
Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine : 

Truncheon  or  leading  stalThc  lacks. 

Bearing,  instead,  a bnttlc-aze. 

He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight. 

Accoutred  thus,  in  open  sight 
Of  cither  host. — Three  bowshots  far. 

Paused  the  deep  front  of  Enijland’s  war, 

And  rested  on  their  arms  awhile. 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike,  file, 

And  hold  high  council,  if  that  night 
Should  view  the  strife,  or  dawning  light. 

XIV. 

0 gay,  yet  fearfiilf  to  btihold, 

Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold, 

And  briatled  o’er  with  bdls  and  spears, 

palfrey,  in  front  of  hit  forcinnot  I nu,  pultinit  bU  boxt  in  ordr<r. 
It  waa  lb'‘n  that  tl»'  j«'r.-yi;ul  rncduiiti-r  Im*Ii  bi'twtvl  bim 
ami  dir  Hcnrj  >)c  Bnt-iin,  a rHilnii'  Eiu.li«ii  k n.;til  iri«  idsnf*  of 
which  lM(i !,  crtttt  i-tii'Ct  tlic  epiriLs  ol  buih  anuud-  It  ia 
Uiua  racutiied  by  BxRSOUR  i— 

“ Anil  qiilwn  GI««y«t»T  nnd  Ht-'CuriJ  w..r 
With  tiuur  halnill.  nnprui  hi.i'.d  m-r, 

Bubir  tliuim  all  ihnrcDtiii'  Dilitnit. 

With  lialm  on  Keiil.  oiul  kix-r  in  hand 
Rchyr  Henry  tbo  Boiiiu.-,  ilio  wortbi, 

That  wca  a wycht  knyrhl.  and  a liardy ; 

And  to  tlw  Erh<  ufl'  Hcrfnrd  c-unyiiu : 

Arniyl  in  nrmj-a  mu)  «nd  fyn.’ ; 

Come  on  a f>lcd.  a Ikiw  i-rfioti;  ncr. 

Bi-fur  ail  iiTl»|r  'hat  fhar  uor: 

And  btnsw  tl*tJ  KiOf,  1t*r  ilwt  he  sow 
Him  fiwii  rang  ho  on  raw  ; 

And  I y the  cioune.  Hint  w»-«  Bet 
AUim  nt»m  hi* 

Am)  towart  liiin  )»>  went  in  hy. 

And  Iqiiticn]  tlw  Kjiiyaun  aptutly 
Bn  w him  cmn.  forwuh  *•)  h»t 
Iri  hj*  III!  )>«m  the  h<»w  hevfnria. 

And  (jiiIm-ii  Sf  hyr  Honry  >nw  ttw?  King 
Cum  on  (or  um  tyn  nlij»y*ing.I 
Till  him  hi-  raid  iti  full  sft't  lir. 

He  thii'ichl  Hint  la«»o)d  wr-if!  lychlly 
Wyii  him.  and  huriiMu  «t  1 in  wiU,  , 

Pen  In'  him  homyl  enw  UK 
Siwnfl  thru  knmyit  in  till  k 1ii>*-8 
Bcbyr  Henry  rny->sil  tin-  noble  king. 

An/I  lie.  Unit  in  hi*  srempy*  ■.tiid. 

Willi  tin!  lit  that  we<  Imnl  nnd  (tiitl, 

W'ith  1*11  xri-t  iiiayin-Ti  rnurht  linn  ft  dynt. 

That  iniiliyr  lifti,  im  hi-Itn,  myi-ht  i>lynt 
The  iK-wy**  dii!>i-ln-*t  tl  ft*  ho  Inin  ynvo. 

That  nor  the  lu-iil  till  iho  Imroya  olttve. 

Tin-  hniv!  ux  *ci  art  frn.H«bftll  in  twaj 
And  In'  doiiiio  to  tho  onl  iotn  bh 
All  nui|yiiy*,tJ  for  him  falllyt  niyoht. 

Thia  wot  the  fry.-d  *toife  offiho  f|*obi." 

RArcBotm's  L’n/cr,  Book  viiL,  v.  68|. 
Tbe  ScoUiah  leaders  remomiiraied  with  tho  Kincuoon  hin  lir- 
mority.  He  only  anawored,  '*  I have  broken  my  hattiK  axe." 

— The  Englwh  vanguard  retrented  afkor  witnevsjng  ihm  amele 
combat  Bmbobly  their  generala  did  not  think  it  advioablo  to  iw- 
xard  an  attack,  while  iu  unlavourablu  i»ue  remained  upon  tbeir 
mindt. 

1 IM3.-"  0 j j yet  fearful."  dtc  l 

* Comroiht.— t Haato.— ) Wlilioot  dirinUnr— 4 SpnfT*d.-^  lnai~ 
T Scnogtb,  or  rerca— **  HMvy.— ft  Claab.— DraM.-HI  Flat 
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THB  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair, 

Was  that  bright  battle-front ! for  there 
Rode  England’s  King  and  peers  ; 

And  who.  that  saw  that  monarch  ride, 

His  kingdom  battled  bv  his  side, 

Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell  *— 

Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  selle, 

And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 
Home  spark  of  the  Plantagenet. 

Though  light  and  wandering  was  his  glance^ 

1 1 flash’d  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 

“ Know’st  thou,”  he  said,  ” De  Argentine, 

Yoo  knight  who  marshals  thus  their  line  r* — 

" The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 

The  Bruce,  my  Liege : 1 know  him  well.” — 

” And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 
The  presence  where  our  banners  waveT* — 

" S«i  please  my  Liege,”  said  Arwntine, 

” Were  he  but  honiM  on  steed  like  mine, 

To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 

I would  adventure  forth  my  lance.”— 

**  In  battle-day,”  the  King  replied, 

**  Nice  tourney  rules  are  set  aside. 

— Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath  1 
Set  on  him— sweep  him  from  our  path  !” 

And.  at  King  Edward’s  signal,  soon 
Dash’d  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 

XV. 

Of  Hereford’s  high  blood*  he  came, 

A race  renown’dfor  knightly  fame. 

He  burn’d  before  his  Monarch’s  eye. 

To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 

He  spurr*d  his  steed,  he  couch’d  his  lance, 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 

—As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 
The  wrath  of  the  advancing  tide. 

The  Bruce  stood  fast— Each  breast  beat  high, 

And  dazzled  was  each  gozing  eye — 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think. 

The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink,t 
While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 

Spurr’d  to  full  speed  the  war-horse  came  t 
The  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock, 

If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock— 

But,  swerving  from  the  knight’s  career. 

Just  as  they  met  Bruce  shunn’d  the  spear,t 

Onward  the  baffled  warrior  bore 

His  course— but  soon  his  course  was  o’er  !— 

High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 

And  gave  his  baitle-axo  the  swing. 

Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  pass’d, 

Fdl  that  stern  dint— the  first — the  last! — 

Suoh  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put 
The  helmet  crash'd  like  hazel-nut ; 

The  axc'Shaft,  with  its  bra/.cii  clasp, 

Was  shiver’d  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 

Springs  from  the  blow  the  startle  horse. 

Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse ; 

—First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 

How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  I 

* fMa.— “ FHnrpljr  Ae  J 

^ [MS.—**  The  be  trt  iiNik  hanlly  time  U>  think, 

‘ Thf  eyelid  «carre  had  aiiare  to  wink.*'] 

] IMS.—"  Jii»l  a«  they  oIojhuI  in  full  carc»r, 

Bruce  awprvt'd  the  iwilm^y  fmm  the  •pea#,"] 

4 " her  wonied  prank<i.  I ai>c.’‘l 

> While  tlie  van  of  llie  Bntliah  army  advanced,  a deladiM)  hr^y 
attem|itr<1  In  relieve  Stiriiiif.  Lonl  Hailes  civen  the  fnllowint 
account  of  this  manoiuvre  and  thn  result,  whirii  i,  accompanicu  \ 
^ nrrumstancea  hitrhiy  rliarticteristic  of  the  chivalr<iui  iimniien  • 
,of  the  aec.  and  displays  that  genorusity  which  leconriioii  us  even 
itu  theif  ferorjijF  ui>on  oilier  rn'casions. 

•Hmce  had  eiuoinerl  Randolpt),  who  commanded  tlio  left  win* 
.uftiH  annr,  to  oc  ^ainlnnt  in  isrevontinn  any  adv-nnciMl  parties  of 
iltc  Rnslish  from  iliroM'intr  siicrraits into  the  castle  ufStirline 
'*  CirtM  iaindred  horsemen,  commanded  by  Bir  Rotx'r*  ClifTord, 
wore  iletardied  from  the  English  army } lh,'y  miido  n cirr.iijt  by 
iIm  low  atynimis  to  the  east,  bihI  apprnnchrd  thi*  castle.  The 
king  |s-recived  their  motions,  ami  coming  up  to  Kaiidoliih,  anari* 
4y  exriaimeil.  *Th<a)frhiieaa  n>eni  jrou  have  siiffered  the  enemy 
*to  (lass.*  Ramlolph  niute<]  to  repair  his  fault,  or  pi'rish.  As  ho 
'adranced,  the  En«lii>h  cavolrv  wlieeled  to  attach  limi.  Randolph 
.drew  up  his tosjiM  in  a circular  luitn,  with  titcir  siar.-irs  rentinsr  on 
ttito  rrunnd.  ami  protemKsi  no  every  aide.  At  the  drotoiMei.  Sir 
’William  nsT'wi>oort,  on  Cnylish  conunander  of  diMtineuishoil 
note  was  (.1*10.  The  enemy,  far  siipenor  in  nuint'or,  to  Oan- 
daVn.  environed  Inm.  fttvl  tm-siscd  hanl  on  his  litt.e  iMnd.  Doualaa 
saw  bw>of**rdv,«a4  n-questr<l  the  king's  |>cnnissiim  to  go  and 
aooeoar  liim.  ‘Yoo  shall  not  movo  from  your  nuHtod.*  cried  tiia 
aiaa  < ‘ hi  Randolpb  extricate  himself  as  ho  bust  may.  I wfll 


XVI. 

One  pitying*  glance  the  Monarch  sped, 
Where  on  the  field  hia  foe  lay  dead ; 

Then  gently  turn’d  his  palfrey’s  head, 

And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way, 

Slowly  he  gain’d  his  own  array. 

There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd, 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud, 

That  risk’d  ’gainst  each  adventurous  spea 
A life  so  valura  and  so  dear. 

His  broken  weapon’s  shaft  survey’d 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 

” My  loss  may  pay  my  folly’s  tax ; 

I’ve  broke  my  trusty  patfle-axc.” 

’Twas  then  Fitz-Louis,  bending  low, 

Did  Isabel’s  commission  show ; 

Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands. 

And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  monarch’s  brow  has  changed  its  har, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw, 

While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew, 
Clearing  war’s  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ea%  he  took, 

With  such  a kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a weak  and  timia  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother’s  care 
And  elder  brother’s  love  were  there. 


” Fear  not,”  he  said,  “young  Amadine  T 
Then  whirr'd,  “ Still  that  name  be  thine 
Fate  plays  her  wonted  fanta^,9 
Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and  me, 

And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtful  hour. 

But  soon  we  are  beyond  her  power  i 
For  on  this  chosen  hatile-plain, 

Victor  or  vanquish’d,  1 remain. 

Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair ; 

The  followers  of  our  host  are  there, 

And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear.— 
Fiiz-Louis,  have  him  in  thy  care. — 

Joyful  we  meet : if  all  go  well ; 

If  not,  in  Arran’s  holy  cell 
Thou  must  takepart  with  Isabel ; 

For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  bath  sworn, 
Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 

(The  bliss  on  earth  he  covets  most,) 

Would  he  forsake  his  baltle-posL 
Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fall 
To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all.— 

But,  harit  1 some  news  these  trumpets  tell ; 
Forwve  my  hastOT-forewell— farewell.  — 
And  in  a lower  voice  he  said,  ,, 

" Be  of  good  cheer— farewell,  sweet  maid ! — 


xvni. 

“ What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet-sound 
And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheeling  round 
Our  leftward  flank  T’li— the  Monarch  cried, 

To  Moray’s  Earl  who  rode  beside. 

not  altfrmy  onler  fifhatile,  and  Iwe  Om  .v.'vanla^nf  s'T 
tiou.'— ’ In  tniih,’  rt'plicd  Donahis,  * I cannot  atand  hr  *3 
Randolph  jH  r»i»h  j and.  (hfrvfi»re,  with  j-nur  leave,  I 
him  * The  kinv  uiixvilhnjfly  cfiiioenleil.  and  Roualaa 
Btci'iatirc  of  hi.<*  triiml.  Wliili*  ai'Pro.nrhiii|t>  he  perwivcfl 
tht‘  Knidi^h  were  fallme  into  tli-oruirr.  and  lhal  the 
of  niuuhdpli  had  preM  iJi'd  over  thi-jr  itniK'luo'n  conrapf-  ' 
cried  noiiBlni,  * Iiravv  men  have  rvpidi<cd  tlieeneinr: 
not  diminish  their  vlmr  by  <dvDrin#  ii.**’— OamvMTtJtS 
qf  .‘5aot/nn«/,  «o,  Edmlm/fh.  1778,  pp.  rtf 

Two  liirce  slones  en-cted  at  Ukj  norlli  end  of  the 
New-liniise,  uIkiiiI  a oiinrter  of  a mile  ftnm  Ibe  wAtlh 
line.  asexTiain  the  place  of  ihi*  mv.motahle  akiri«iin>_l* 
cum.*tnnrc  tend*,  were  rotifinnntion  nece*«ary.  to  . 

opinion  of  I.nrd  Hniiro,  that  lb«  Sooftiih  liiw  had  StJniW 
jell  flunk.  It  will  l»e  lememlaTwI.  that  Randolpb 
infantry.  Dnym-court  tiavalry.  Supitoainr,  thcrefut*. 
to  the  vulsnr  hyjv)iheiiia,  flint  tlie  Bcottah  line  vnu  <lt***W‘ 
ftriiie  to  the  In  tlai  linn  of  The  hn>ok  <»f 

aeo'ii'nlly  that  Randolph  wai  ainiionod  with  hi* MR ni»*tvpie^ 
titNin  Milnfotvo  IwiB,  It  i(  morally  iropoasitdc  ttat  bl*  ^ 
movinir  from  that  itOaition,  with  whatever  cclcriy.  a, 
oirfruin  Biirlind  ® laxly  ofravniry  who  had  auvaor 
Ninian*.*  or.  in  other  word*,  were  aJrearlv  heiwew 
the  town.  Whefca*.  *nptru$inx  Ran<lol|dt’*  left  toMveatt'^Sy 
«d  St.  Ninian’a,  tlic  ilmn  movemimt  to  Wr>whoy  de- 

be  cxecufod,  *o  a*  to  intercept  (be  Ensliah  in  „ 

• B*riio«r  MV*  npre^y,  tbev  *f«i(W  the  Ntw  H»ik,  (wh* 

Uf.)  WKlIwU  ^w*lVn»thllwlUrfc,”wWehc*ri(*dr»»«»»**’^ 
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THE  LORO  OF  THE  ISLES. 


*’Lo ! round  thy  station  pass  the  foes  !* 
Randolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a rose.’* 

Ilie  Earl  his  visor. closed  and  said. 

**  My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall  fade.— 
Follow,  rojr  household  !”— And  they  go 
Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 

“My  Liege,”  said  noble  Douglas  then, 

“ ^rl  Randoloh  has  but  one  to  ten  :t 
Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid  !” — 

— “ Stir  not.  The  error  he  hath  made, 

Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may ; 

1 will  not  weaken  mine  array.” 

Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-crv. 

And  Douglas’s  brave  heart  ewt^l’d  high — 

” My  Liege/’  he  said.  *‘  wiih  patient  ear 
I must  not  Moray’s  death-knell  hear  !”— 
“Then  go — but  speed  thee  back  again.”— 
Forth  sprung  the  Dougina  with  his  train : 
But.  when  they  won  a rising  hill, 

He  hade  his  followers  hold  them  still.— 

“ Set  see ! The  routed  Southern  fly ! 

The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory. 

Lo ! where  yon  steeds  run  masterless, 

His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 

Rein  up ; our  presence  would  impair 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share.” 

Back  to  the  host  the  Douglas  rode. 

And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad,^ 

That,  Dayncourt  by  stout  Randolph  slain, 
His  followers  fled  with  loosen’d  rein.— 

That  skirmish  closed  the  busy  day, 

And  couch’d  in  battle’s  prompt  array. 

Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 


XIX. 

It  was  a night  of  lovely  June, 

High  rode  m cloudless  blue  the  moon, 
Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray; 
Old  Stirling’s  towers  arose  in  light. 

And,  twinra  in  links  of  silver  bright. 

Her  winding  river  lay.§ 

Ah,  gentle  planet  1 other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee,  next  returning  night, 

Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore. 

And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore, 
And  piles  of  slaughter’d  men  and  horse. 
And  Forth  that  floats  the  frequent  cprse. 
And  many  a wounded  wretch  to  plain 
Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain  ! 

But  now,  from  England’s  host,  the  cry 
Thou  bear’s!  of  wassail  revelry, 


While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 
The  murmur’d  prayer,  the  early  mass  1— 

Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given : 

There,  bands  o’er-match’d  sought  aid  from  Hea* 
ven. 


XX. 

On  Gillie’ s-hill.  whose  height  commands 
The  battle-fleld,  fair  Edith  stands, 

With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war, 

To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 

O ! with  what  doubtful  agony 
S!ie  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  skyl— 

Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun, 

And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun ; 

Is  It  the  lark  that  carols  shrill, 

Is  it  the  bittern’s  early  hum  7 
No ! — distant,  but  increasing  still, 

The  trumpet’s  sound  swells  up  the  hill, 
With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 
R^onsive  from  the  Scottish  host. 
Pipe-clang  and  bugle-sound  were  toss’d,ll 
His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross’d, 
And  started  from  the  ground ; 

Arm’d  and  array’d  for  instant  fight. 

Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire,  and  knight. 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 
The  dread  battalia  frown’d. IT 

XXL 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view. 

The  countless  ranks  of  England  drew,** 
Dark  rolling  like  the  ocean-tide. 

When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  hie  pride, 
And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 
To  all  that  bars  his  way  1 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode. 

The  men-at-arms  behind  them  rode. 

And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 
The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 

Beside  him  many  a war-horse  fumes. 

Around  him  waves  a sea  of  plumes, 

Where  many  a knight  in  battle  known, 

And  some  who  spurs  bad  first  braced  on. 
And  deem’d  that  fight  should  see  them  won, 
King  Etlward’s  hosts  obey. 

De  Argentine  attends  bis  side, 

With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke’s  pride, 
Select^  championa  from  the  train. 

To  wait  upon  hia  bridle-rein. 


* IMS.—"  Lo  1 1 Jhrwfffh  I paw’d  the  foet .’’J 

’ IMS.— “ Earl  Randolph'!  *tren^th  Ir  one  to  ten.’*] 

1 (MS.—"  Back  lo  hi*  i>o«t  the  Duupln*  itxle. 

And  aoon  the  tiding  arc  nhroiid.’’] 

4 (The  MS.  here  interpoacs  the  couplet— 

" Olancinf  hr  fits  fmtji  hoatiln  line, 

Armour  attd  lance  return'd  the  Abine.**! 

*“  There  m anitld  tradition,  that  the  well  knovm  SoottMh  tune  of 
" Hcf,  tuiti  tailti.”  wa*  Bruce**  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bora  The  l»«e  Mr.  Ritaon,  no  rranler  of  propoaitione,  doubt* 
'rhsher  the  Scot*  had  any  martial  music,  wiotes  Fmi**Brt’* 
arcoant  of  each  aoMierin  ilie  boat  bearin*  a liitlo  horn,  on  which, 
at  the  ooaet,  thor  would  mako  such  a burrible  noise,  a*  if  all  the 
dents  of  hull  had  been  amonK  them.  He  ohseraea,  that  these 
hnna  are  the  onir  music  mentioned  br  Barltonr,  and  concludoa, 
t^l  it  muat  remain  a moot  point  whetlicr  Bruce’s  anny  were 
rWred  by  ibe  sruind  even  of  a solitary  hnapiTie. — Historical 
Tjmtffrtfisci  to  Ritoon't  Bcottiah  Songt.  It  may  lie  ohaerved 
to  passing,  that  the  Scottish  of  tbi*  period  certainly  observed  some 
uwncal  cadenoe,  even  in  windtn*  their  horns,  since  Bnice  was 
■t  uoce  rvcoirnised  by  his  (ollower*  from  hi*  itioile  of  t lowin*. 
B"c  Note  •,  p.  SOS,  But  the  tradition,  tnie  or  false,  ha*  been  the 
laran*  of  securinc  lo  Scotland  one  of  the  fineat  lyrics  in  the  Ian* 
P«f».  the  celebrated  war  song  of  Bum*,—*’  Scots  wha  hae  wi’ 
VsBace  bled." 

.t  (’'AMioiuth  Mr.  Scott  retains  that  necessary  and  charecteris- 
he  ponion  of  hi*  peculiar  and  well-known  manner,  he  i*  free,  wo 
twk.  from  any  raiilty  self  imitation  t and  the  Iwttln  of  Bannixk- 
wilt  lemain  for  ever  a*  a monument  of  the  fertile  poetical 
P"«r«  of  a writer,  who  laid  before  so  sroatly  excelled  in  this 
•twia*  of  description. Revieto. 

__ , TV  battle,  we  think,  is  not  comparable  to  the  battle  in  Mar- 
■aon,  thnogh  nothinir  can  be  finer  than  tlio  scene  of  contrasted 
trv*®  and  thonehtful  anxiety  by  which  it  is  introduced,  (stanzas 
XX,  xxi’’— JBFFBBV.l 

* upon  the  4ith  of  June,  the  English  army  advanced  to  the 
J^ck.  The  narrowness  of  the  .Scottish  front,  and  the  natur**  of 
l^irooBiJ.  did  not  permit  them  to  have  the  full  ailvantafo  of 
nuHjfiers,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  find  out  wliat  was  their  pro- 
iirder  of  battle  The  ranfcuard,  however,  appeared  a 
aatioct  body,  coosutiog  of  archers  oud  spearmen  on  foot,  and 


commanded,  as  already  said,  by  the  Earls  of  Olooeeatw  and 
Herefonl.  Arbour,  in  one  place,  mentions  that  they  formed 
nine  battles,  or  divisions ; but  from  the  following  passage,  it 
appear*  that  there  was  no  room  or  space  for  them  to  extend 
tlK-mselve*,  so  that,  except  the  vanguard,  tlio  whole  army 
appeared  to  funn  one  solid  and  compact  body 

’*  The  English  men,  on  either  party, 

Tlmt  as  angels  shone  brightly, 

Were  not  arrayed  on  such  manner  i 
For  all  their  buttle*  samvn*  were 
In  a schiltrum.t  But  whether  it  wax 
*rlirough  ihe  groat  straighUiM*  of  the  plaoe 
That  they  were  in,  to  fade  fightiDg ; 

Or  that  it  was  for  abaystng  *,I 
I wete  not  But  in  a schiltram 
It  seemed  they  were  all  and  some ; 

Out  ta’cn  the  vaward  onorly.4 
'Fhat  right  wiih  a great  company, 

Be  them  sclwyn,  arrayed  were. 

Who  had  licen  by.  might  have  seen  there 
That  folk  ourtake  a mokill  feild 
On  breadth,  where  many  a shining  shield. 

And  many  a lairnished  might  armour, 

And  many  a man  of  gr^  valour, 

Might  in  tliat  great  schiltrum  ho  i 
And  many  a unght  banner  and  sheen.” 

Bajibour’s  Bruce,  vol.  u.  p.  1>7. 


t S-AU/rwm. —ThU  w«d  hsibsen  T*rioa»ly  limhal  o*  extended  In  Ha  itgni- 
gcaOon.  In  general,  ll  eettn*  to  Imply  a l*r*e  body  of  men  d*»wn  m veer 
clneely  . Dut  it  ha*  iMcn  limned  lo  imply  a rwnd  or  circolar  body  of 

men  *0  drawn  lip.  I eaimol  nmlentanil  H with  ihia  limitatkm  In  UieBaaeM 
cnw.  nr  uchillnim  of  the  Scotiwh  army  at  ('alklHl  waa  undoubiadly  of  a 
circnlftf  fonn,  in  ordef  lo  mist  cb(  otiaduof  the  on  whMcvfC 

Sianerihry  might  be  chare* I.  Bnl  it  does  not  bow,  or  why.Uw 

ngliWi,  adTanciiif  to  tlie  atiack  al  arniiockburii,  ihoald  hart  armyed  them- 
wlm  ill  a circular  firm.  It  weni*  mom  probable,  that  by  SMUtnan  In  the 
prraent  caw,  [liubotir  mtaiti  to  ciprest  an  Irregular  maai  Into  which  il»* 
KnglWi  army  wa*  coniprewfl  by  (h*  anwietdiBsei  of  RS  number*,  oirl  iUj 
carele*aoe*i  or  ignofaiioit  of  its  leadera 
1 Frightening. 

4 Alone. 
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THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed— 

— At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed, 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield  ; 

Each  weapon- point  is  downward  sent. 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent. 

‘The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent ! 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel’d.” — ♦ 
“Ave! — but  they  bend  to  other  powers, 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours ! 

See  where  yon  barefoot  .\bbot  stands, 

And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands  !1 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel’d, 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field.” — 

— ‘‘Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win ! 

Bid  Gloster’s  Earl  the  fight  begin.” 

XXII. 

Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high. 
Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 
Signal  for  England’s  archerv 
To  halt  and  bend  their  nows. 

Then  stepp’d  each  yeoman  forth  a pace. 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space. 

And  raised  his  left  hand  high*, 

To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring— t 
—At  once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring, 
Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  ! 

Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast. 

Forth  whistling  came  the  cray-gpose  wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 
Adown  December’s  blast. 

Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide. 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  mav  bide; 
Wo,  wo  to  Scotland’s  banner’d  pride. 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last ! 

Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 

Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 
The  Scottish  chivalry;— 

— With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane, 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train. 

Until  the  archers  gain’d  the  plain ; 

Then,  *‘  Mount,  ye  gallants  free!” 


He  cried  : and,  vaulting  from  the  ground. 

His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 

On  high  their  glittering  crests)  they  tosa, 

As  springs  the  wild-fire  from  the  moss ; 

The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast, 

Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest, 

.And  loud  shouts  Eidward  Bruce, — 

“Forth,  Marshal,  on  the  peasant  foe! 

We’ll  lame  ihe  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose !’’!! 

XXIII. 

Then  spurs  were  dash’d  in  chargers’  flanks. 
They  rush’d  among  the  archer  ranks. 

No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let. 

No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  Mt, 

And  how  shall  yeoman’s  armour  slight 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might  I 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avniL 
’Gainst  barhed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail? 

Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung. 

High  o’er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung, 

And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout! 

Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 

Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made  good, 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side. 

Compel  I’d  to  flight,  they  scatter  wide,— 

Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee, 

•And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee! 

The  broken  bows  of  Bannock’s  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more! 

Round  Wakefield’s  merry  may-pole  now. 

The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bough, 

May  northward  look  with  longing  glance. 

For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance. 

For  the  blithe  archers  look  in  vain  ! 

Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o’erio’en. 

Pierced  through,  trod  down,  by  thousands  slaio, 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight. 

“ Are  these,”  he  said,  " our  yeomen  wight  I 
Kach  braggart  churl  could  boast  before, 

Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldrick  bore  lH 


• [MS.— " Dfl  Arirentine!  the  enwarrU  repent  I 

For  mercy  they  have  kneerd.’'! 

*"  Maurice,  abbot  oflnchifTray.  planing  bimseirnn  aneminenco, 
ceMirated  mass  in  a>rht  of  Ute  Scottiah  aimy.  He  ihon  iNinaed 
alonr  the  front  barp-rooU-d,  and  bearine  a crucifix  in  liia  lianda, 
and  exhortinf  the  Scoia  in  tew  ud  rorcible  worda,  In  combat  for 
their  rtfhia  and  their  liberty.  The  Senta  kneebsi  down.  * They 
yield,'  cried  Edword  ; ‘ ace.  they  implore  mercy.'- * They  do.' 
anvwcred  Inyel  am  de  UmfVaville,  * but  not  oura-  On  tliat  fickl 
they  will  be  victoriuua,  or  die.'  "—AnnaU  <tf  Scotland,  vol.  U. 
p.  17. 

I (MS.—'*  Drew  to  hla  ear  the  lilkcn  atrinf."J 
t }M8  — **  Their  brandiah’d  ■peara."] 

n Tlie  Enfliah  archera  commenced  the  attack  with  their  uxual 
bravery  ami  ilexteriiy.  Rut  airainat  a turee,  wlinae  importance  he 
had  kramed  hy  fatal  exponence,  Bruce  waa  provided.  A Miiall 
but  aelect  body  of  cavalry  were  detached  from  the  rirht,  under 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith.  They  rounded,  aa  I conceive,  the 
marah  called  Miintown  botr,  and.  kcepinv  the  firm  (tround. 
t^reed  tlie  left  flank  and  roar  of  tire  Rnriiah  archera  Aa  the 
bowmen  had  no  tpeara,  nor  lonf  weaoona  fit  to  defend  them- 
aelvea  arainat  hone,  they  were  inatanUy  thrown  into  diaonler, 
and  apread  throuirh  the  whole  Enfliah  array  a confuaiun,  from 
which  Urey  never  fairly  recovered. 

" The  Inf  lia  archerii  achot  aa  faat, 

That  mycht  thair  achot  haft'ony  laat, 

It  had  bene  hard  to  Scottra  men. 

Rot  Kinf  Robert,  that  weic  fan  keo* 

That  thair  archeria  war  iienuouie, 

And  thair  achot  ryeht  hard  and  frowouu. 

Ordanyt,  fnmuth*  the  aiaomblo, 

Hya  marachell  with  a fret  monye, 

, Ft  vn  hundre  armyl  in  to  atele. 

That  on  lychl  horaa  warhorayt  welle, 

For  to  |iryk!  anianf  tlie  archeria ; 

And  awa  aaaaile  thaim  with  thair  aporia. 

That  Uuu  na  laraer  haifflo  ac.hute. 

Thia  marachell  that  Ik  of  mule.i 
That  Schyr  Roliert  of  Keyth  waa  eauld, 

Aa  Ik  betor  lier  liaa  yow  tauld, 

Quhen  he  aaw  the  iMtaillia  aua 
Aaaemblil,  and  to  cidder  fa. 

And  aaw  tlie  archeria  acnoyt  aloutly  | 

With  all  thaim  of  hit  cumpany, 

In  hr  apun  thaim  fan  he  rid  ; 

An«r our  tuk  tbarin  at  a aid  ,-fl 

• Know.— t DWotnrJ  from  tha  main  boly.— J Spnr.— A That  1 *pak  cC 

•I  8m  afioa  ibcir  Duik. 


And  nitchvt  amana  thaim  aa  rudly, 

Stcknnd  thaim  aa  diapi'oualy, 

And  in  aic  fuiwnnll  lieraiMl  doun. 

Anri  alayand  tliaim.  for  uwt^n  ranaouo;* 

That  ihai  thaim  acalyl^^  l■ll|rilkBoe.tl 
And  fra  that  lyme  farih  thar  wi*a  nane 
Tliat  uaaemblyt  achot  to  ma  M 
Quhen  Scoliia  archcrix  aaw  Uiat  thai  oua 
War  rcbuiyi,>n  thai  wrwx  hardy, 

And  with  all  thair  mychl  achot  ocrely 
Amanf  Uie  horaa  men.  that  thar  raid : 

And  woundia  w id  to  thaim  thai  maid  • 

And  alew  of  tluiim  a full  fret  dele.”  . ^ 

Barbotth's  Bruu,  Book  ix.,  v. 

Aitlioufh  the  aiicccaa  of  ihia  mamruvre  waa  evident,  ^ 
remarkahle  that  the  Seotliah  fenerala  do  not  appear  to  ^ 
filed  by  the  leaaon.  AIiikmI  every  aubaeqoefit  battle  wn«« 
loat  afainal  Eneland.  waa  decided  by  the  arrhm.  to  wW® 
cloao  and  compact  array  of  the  Scoltudi  iihalanx  aBortwi 
expoaed  and  unreaiatinf  murk.  The  bloody  battle  of 
hill,  fouf ht  acarcH  twenty  ycara  afterwanlB.  waa  m compiw^r 
faineil  by  the  archera.  that  the  Enrlwh  are  aaid  to  tap?  wai 
one  knifht,  one  eaquire,  and  a fcw  fiioi-aoldieri.  At 
of  Neville’s  Cruas.  in  1318.  wliere  Dai  id  II.  waa  dele««^ 
made  priaoncr.  John  do  Graham,  ohaerviof  the  Inaa  wr^  , 
Scots  sustained  from  tJui  Eiifliih  bowmen,  offered  to^^^^ 
diaperao  them,  if  a bundrcrl  men-at-arms  wrare  put  unuer  «■  y 
niand.  “ But,  to  canfcaa  the  iruili."  oaya  Furdun.  ^ ,7^ 
not  tirocure  a aitif  lo  horseman  for  the  a*-rvica  pmptwea^, 
such  little  use  la  experience  in  wiu,  whore  lU  reouUi  ara  oiu"— 

by  habit  or  prejudice.  . . ..  „i,Mbr 

f Hofer  Aaeham  ouotea  a similar  Sooltiah, 
they  five  the  whole  prnite  of  aliootirif  honestly  to  EW  ^ 
anyinf  thus, ' That  every  Enjtliah  archer  bearein  un^  ^ 
twenty-four  Scottea.'  Inde«-d  Toxo(»hilua  aaya  below, 
of  I he  Sr^Utisli  nalioii.’Tbe  Scottea  "urely  bo  food  ^ 

in  theyre  owne  fealea  as  can  bo : but  aa  for  ahwiuns*, 
neitlier  use  it  to  any  profile,  nor  yet  cliallence  H nf  ^ 

— Work!  of  Atchatn,  edited  by  Barnet,  llo.  P- Liirfona®. 

It  is  aatd,  I trust  incorrectly,  by  an 
that  Ihe  “ food  I.ord  Janios  of  Douflaa"  d^ded  ^ 
of  the  EnflUh  archera  so  much,  that  when  bo  »iw  ^ 
prisoner,  he  fave  liim  lire  o|ition  of  loainf  the 
rifhl  liand,  or  hia  riflil  eye.  eiilicr  specioa  of  •"!'}*, 7 „r-~aoa  *•» 
him  incatuible  to  use  iho  bow.  I have  mialaid  lb* 
this  ainfuUr  paasafe. 

t Norohara.— • • Raimooi— ft  Dirparvad.— JJ  En«I  «*"^^  ***** 

IJ  OiiTta  back. 
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Fittfr  to  plunder  chase  or  park, 

TTian  make  a manly  foe*  their  mark. — 
Forward,  each  Rentieman  and  knight! 

Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might, 

And  chivalry  redeem  the  fi^t  I” 

To  rightwoitl  of  the  wild  anrav, 

The  beld  show’d  fair  and  level  way ; 

But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce’s  care 
Had  bored  the  ground  with  many  a pit. 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet,t 
That  form’d  a ghastly  snare. 

Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  dame, 
That  panted  for  the  shock ! 

With  biaxing  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trumpet  clang  and  clamour  dread. 

The  wide  plain  thunder’d  to  their  tread. 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 

Down ! down  ! in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go,t 
Wild  floundering  on  the  held  1 
The  first  are  in  destruction’s  gorge, 

’Their  followers  wildly  o’er  them  urge ; — 
The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 

The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear, 

Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  here  I 
Loud  from  tho  mass  confused  the  cry 
Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 

And  st^s  that  shriek  in  agony  If 
They  came  like  mountain  torrent  red, 

That  thunders  o’er  its  rocky  bed ; 

They  broke  like  that  same  torrent’s  wave,!! 
Wh^  swallowr’d  by  a darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil, 
Mtintainiog  still  the  stern  turmoil, 

And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own ! 


XXV. . 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the 
Her  noblest  all  are  here ; 

Names  that  to  fear  wore  never  known, 
Bold  Norfolk’s  Earl  De  Brotherton, 
And  Oxford’s  fomed  De  Vere. 

There  Giosier  plied  the  bloody  sword. 
And  Berkeley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 
Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere. 


At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blai^  broader  yet  in  after  years, 

Ai  C^sy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembfoke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 


With  caution  o’er  the  ground  they  tread, 
Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  deadly 
Till  nand  to  hand  in  battle  set, 

The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met,  ' 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side,  ^ 

Raged  the  foil  contest  far  and  wide.  , 

Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried. 
Then  proved  was  Randolph’s  generous  pride 
And  well  did  Stewart’s  actions  grace 
Tho  sire  of  Scotland’s  royal  race  1 
Firmly  they  kept  their  ground  > 

As  firmly  England  onward  press  d, 

And  down  went  many  a noble  crest, 

And  rent  was  many  a valiant  breast, 

And  Slaughter  revell’d  round. 

XXVI. 

Unflinching  foottt  ’gainst  foot  was  set, 
Unceasing  blow  hy  blow  was  met ; 

The  groans  ot  those  who  fell 
Were  drown’d  amid  the  shriller  clang, 

That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang, 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 

Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard.  foreoL 
Both  Southern  fierce  and  hardy  Scot ; 

And  O ! amid  that  waste  of  life, 

What  various  motives  fired  the  strife! 

The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 

The  Patriot  for  his  couittry’s  claim ; 

This  Knight  his  puthful  strength  to  prove, 
And  that  to  win  his  lady’s  love } 

Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  of  blood, 
From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 

But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble  and  the  slave, 

From  various  cause  tho  same  wild  road, 

On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode. 

To  that  dork  inn,  the  Grave  Itt 

XXVII. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins, , 

Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins.Sf 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust,l(li 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  bis  war-sword  now, 

And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  browj 
Nor  less  had  toil’d  each  Southern  knight. 
From  mom  till  mid-day  in  the  fighu 
Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beauenamp  undoes  his  visor-clasp, 

And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear, 

And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Vere  I 
The  blows  of  Berkeley  fall  less  fast, 

And  gallant  Pembroke’s  bugle-blast 
Hath  lost  its  lively  tone ; 


, An  armed  foe.’’] 

With  many  a pit  the  g round  to  bow, 
with  lurf luwi  bniahwood  cover'd  o’er. 

Had  form  d,”  Ac.  1 
h nneraHy  aileaed  by  biatnrinnii.tlu’t  the  Enitliah  mcn-at- 
the  liidibm  vtmrv  whicli  hnn  propar'''!  for 

wtiMir  doea  not  mention  (lie  circiimNiaoct>  Arrordinf 
Kando1|,t).  m-einy  lln'  i«luiipht»‘r  nia<iu  by  ttic  ca- 
nflit  Winy  amony  tli<!  ardH'r-*,  ndvaiicotl  coiinceomly 
me  nmn  liody  of  the  Emilinl!,  iiful  eiitem!  iiUorlinsc*  com* 
l)oo*b»  mill  .Stuart,  who  roruniiiiidfil  the  ficot- 
c*  twtre;-  their  jjiviniou  aUo  to  (lie  chaiyc.  and  Uic  iMtUe 
along  the  wlioli;  luTe,  waa  olKliiiateJy  ni«ininiO' 


«ahri||tde#  lor  a lung  «imco  «i‘  time;  llto  Siuiitwh  iirchw 
Jt^ulion  smonir  the  Englwh  incn  at-urmH,  aOcr  the 
KegianO  were  iii*iit  rM*d. 

(old  Hint  this  line  n>siii'c*  an  explanotory  unto ; 
uWfe  who  witiicjKti  the  rilent  palicnrc  with  which 
the  most  ennd  imaee,  imiy  lie  perniitu-d  to  donbC, 
of  luilden  or  mtukrable  onpninh.  rlwy  utter  a 
try.  .,1^  Erykine.  in  a *iiw.>rJi  made  in  the 
i»tk  S niil  for  cfiforeing  liiimimity  UtwanN  nni- 

rerparkahle  fact,  in  lumnniK»’  wfiirh  1 will  not 
m I lo  repent  it.  U wii.-i  my  fortune,  ufKjii  one 

**•  hfltw.  in  a moment  of  nininy.  utter  a ihiillin* 
v»ch  1 lUH  tonsider  the  most  iiielanelioly  aound  1 ever 

phmnng  down  aome  dorkaocne  cava, 

Sill”"’  billow  runhing  on, 
h . the  path  the  first  iiad  gone," 

POMihlo  Out  to  recollect  our  attthor’a  own  liaea— 
Aj^scklln’a  chaam^  ao  black  and  afeop, 

^ the  ituk  ctmoi  if  tbii  deep 


Buck  the  wild  whirijxml  in ; 

So  did  the  deep  and  tfarkaaiDe  pan 
Devour  the  battle'a  mingled  man." 

Lady  r/  the  Lake,  Canto  n.  itanta  IS.] 

If  IMS.— " Rom.  Tyhtot.  Neville.  Mauley,  came.’’] 

•*  IMS.— " Names  known  of  yore,"  Ate.) 

♦t  (MS.— “ Dntbifting  foot,"  4c.) 

tl  1"  All  Ulcee.  life's  nunbling  journey  done, 

Have  found  Ihdr  home,  the  pave."— 

COwraR-1 

SS  ("The  dramatic,  and  oven  Shakapearian  spirit  of  modi  of 
thn  battle  must,  we  think,  atrike  and  delight  the  rm^.  We  pan 
over  much  alternate,  and  much  Mubborn  and  anfliodiiog'  ooo- 


leat— 

' The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins, 

TlKxigb  neither  loees  yet  nor  wine ;’ 
but  tho  dcseriptioo  of  It.  as  we  have  ventured  to  pKafoeay,  wfll 
last  for  ever.  * , . - 

" It  will  be  as  unnecesnry  for  the  sake  of  our  readen,  as  g 
would  be  useleai  for  the  sake  of  the  author,  to  point  out  many 
oftite  obvious  dcfectii  of  these  splendid  paMsges,  or  of  others  in 
the  poem.  Such  n line  as 

' The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  bedna* 


must  wound  every  ear  that  has  the  least  pretension  to  judge  of 
poetry;  and  no  one,  wc  should  thmk,  can  rnkn  the  ndiculoaa 
point  of  such  a coupfel  as  the  sutdoiood— 

* Each  be^  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 

Old  man  and  stripling,  prieat  and  clerk.'  ’’ 

MmMif  RepietfA 

(*I  (“  The  adventures  of  the  day  are  versified  rather  too  Ht^raHp 
from  tho  contemporary  chronicles.  The  followiM  paanga,  hnw- 
ever,  is  emphatic ; and  exemplifies  what  this  author  has  so  ofVjn 
exemplified,  the  power  of  weil  choaon  and  well-ananged  names, 
to  excite  lofty  emotions,  with  IKth  aid  either  from  aeotiaaeait  or 
Inscription.  "-J  SFFBET.  ] 
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Sinks.  Argentine,  thy  battle-word, 

And  Percy’s  shout  was  fainter  heard, 

“ My  raerry*mcn,  fight  on  1” 

XXVIII. 

Bruce,  with  the  pilot’s  wary  eye, 

The  slackening*  of  the  storm  could  spy. 

“One  effort  more,  and  Scotland’s  free  I 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 
Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock  ; 

Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe, 

I,  with  my  Carri^  spearmen,  charge;? 

Now,  forward  .to  the  shock  !’’t 
At  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown, 

Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone : 

The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 

And  loud  King  Robert’s  voice  was  known — 

“ Garrick,  press  on—they  fail,  they  fail ! 

Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgail, 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast ! 

Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife. 

For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life,  — 

The  battle  cannot  last !’’ 

XXIX. 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
The  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  more. 

Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  de  Argentine 
Vet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield. 

Gathers  the  relics  of  the  field. 

Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel’d, 

And  still  makes  good  the  line. 

Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  efforts  raise, 

A bright  but  momentary  blaze. 

Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southern  shout. 

Beheld  them  turning  frpm  the  rout. 

Heard  the  wnld  call  their  trumpets  sent. 

In  notes  ’twixt  triumph  and  lament. 

That  rallying  force,  combined  anew. 

Appear’d  in  her  distracted  view. 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round ; 

• |M8.-“'nio  ninklnit." 

' Whi-n  the  vncasrnicnt  between  the  main  bodica  had  lasted 
some  time,  Bnico  made  a deebive  movement,  by  tirin^ni^  up  the 
Hnotibh  reserve.  It  i«  iradjUunally  said,  that  at  this  cnait,  lie 
addrewted  (he  Lord  of  tl,e  Islet  in  a phrase  used  as  a motto  by 
tome  orhis  descendants,  “ My  trust  u constant  in  thee."  Har- 
bour intimates,  that  the  reserve  " assembled  on  one  field,"  that 
is.  on  the  same  line  with  the  Brottish  (urcos  already  enfmi;^  ; 
which  leads  Lord  Hailes  to  oonjocture  that  tlie  Scottish  ranks 
must  have  been  much  thinned  by  alanahter,  since,  in  that  circum- 
scribed froiind,  there  was  room  lor  ilio  reserve  to  Ikll  into  the 
linn.  But  tlie  advance  of  the  f^ottish  cavalry  must  have  con* 
tributed  a pood  deal  to  ff>rm  the  vacancy  occupied  by  t^  reserve. 
; IMS.—"  Then  hurry  to  the  st>ock  t"l 

i j.MS. " of  lead  or  atone."l 

» (MS.— "To  us,  as  well  as  tiiem,  belonpa."] 

IF  The  followers  of  tlie  Scottish  camp  olwcrved,  from  tho  Gil- 
lies' Hill  in  the  rear,  the  im|ir\w*inn  produced  upon  tho  Enplish 
army  by  the  hrinoinr  up  of  the  Scottish  reserve,  and,  po.>nipted 
hy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  tho  desire  of  plunder,  as- 
sumed. in  a tumultuary  manner,  such  arms  as  they  found  nearest, 
fastened  slieets  to  tent-proles  ami  lances,  and  showed  themselves 
liko  a now  army  advancinf  to  battle. 

“ Yomen.  ond  iwnnya,*  and  pilaill,* 

That  in  the  Park  yemyt  wirtaill.t 
War  loft : cnihen  thai  wnt  but  h-sinf,) 

That  thair  lordis,  with  fell  fechtynt, 

On  thair  fayis  assemblyt  wer ; 

Ane  off  thaim  selwyn’’  tiuit  war  thor 
Caidlane  of  thaim  all  that  maid. 

And  sc.heiis,  that  war  sumedeloll  brad, 

Tliai  fesinyt  in  steid  otf  baiieris, 

Apon  lane  treys  and  sports ; 

And  said  tliat  lhai  wmld  so  the  fychl ; 

, And  help  than  lordis  at  thair  inychu 

Quhen  her  till  all  oosentyt  wer. 

In  a rout  assemblit  er  j** 

Fyfteno  tliowsand  lhai  war,  or  ma. 

And  than  in  gnt  hy  ran  thai  va, 

' With  thair  haneris,  oil  in  a rout. 

As  thai  had  men  bene  styth*'  and  stout. 

Thai  come,  with  all  that  assemble, 

Rvcht  qijhill  lhai  mycht  Uie  baUiil  sc ; 

Than  all  at  anys  thai  r«ve  a cry. 

*8lal  Slat  Anon  thaim  iHisUiyC" 

BamotTR’a  Bruce.,  Book  ix.,  v.  <10. 

Tl*e  mexpected  apparition,  of  what  seemed  a new  army, 
complo^  ^ eonBision  which  already  prevailed  among  the  En#- 
Ush,  who  (led  in  every  diieetion.  and  were  pursued  with  Im- 
*’’***®  brook  of  Bannock,  arenrdinx  to  Barbour, 

was  VO  ebuHcd  with  ibo  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  that  it  luifht 


proTie.vw-.i  I.yi„*.-|  Sslrsa- 


“ O €k>d ! the  combat  they  renew, 

And  is  DO  rescue  found ! 

And  ve  that  look  thus  tamely  on, 

And  see  your  native  land  o’erthrown, 

0 1 are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  1’’f 

XXX. 

The  multitude  thst  watch’d  afar. 

Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war, 

Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight. 

When  strove  the  Eruce  for  Scotland’s  right; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark. 

Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 
Bondsman  and  serf;  even  female  hana 
Stretch’d  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand  ; 

But,  when  mute  Amadine  they  beard 
Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal-word, 

A frenzy  fired  the  throng ; 

“ Portents  and  miracles  impeach 
Our  sloth — the  dumb  our  duti^  teach— 

And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech, 

Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  mven 
A native  earth,  a promised  lieavcn ; 

To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs!) 

The  vengeance  for  our  nation’s  wrongs ; 

The  choice,  ’twixt  death  or  freedom,  warms 
Our  breasts  as  theirs — To  arms,  to  arms !’’ 

To  arms  they  flew,— axe,  club,  or  swar,— 

And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear,^ 

And,  like  a banner’d  host  afar, 

Bear  down  on  England’s  wearied  war. 

XXXI. 

Already  scatter’d  o’er  the  plain, 

Reproof,  command,  and  couns«  vain. 

The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain, 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay ; — •• 

But  when  they  mark’d  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshall’a  foe, 

The  boldest  broke  array. 

O give  their  hapless  prince  nis  due  Itt 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

have  been  paosed  dry  shod  Tho  followers  of  the  Soottisli  i 
fell  uixiii  thi'  disheartened  fuxitives,  and  added  to  the  csufoiw 
and  slaurhier.  Many  weni  driven  into  (he  Forth,  ood  utnW 
there,  which,  by  the  way,  could  hardly  have  happened,  M Cks 
armies  been  drawn  up  east  and  west,  since,  in  that  cose,  to ftt it 
the  river,  the  English  fusiUves  must  Itavo  lied  throufh  the  vid» 
rious  army.  Aliout  a short  mile  from  the  field  of  baltleisaptMS 
called  the  Bloody  Folds.  Here  the  Karl  of  Gloucester 
to  have  made  a stand,  anti  died  yallantly  at  (he  bead  dim 
own  military  tenants  and  vassals.  He  was  much  lefrettea  W 
both  siiles  ; anti  it  is  said  the  Scottish  would  fladly  uve  saws 
his  life,  but.  neiriccline  to  wear  his  surcoat  with  areksw  bear 
inett  over  his  armour,  he  fell  unknown,  afW  his  horse  hod  MM 
atalibed  with  spears. 

Sir  Marmatlukti  Twonce,  an  Enflish  knight,  contrived  teew 
ceui  himself  during  the  fury  of  tlie  pursuit,  and  when  itwosss**’ 
wimt  slackened,  aiinroaclied  Kin*  Koltert.  " Whose  prisoner «»* 
you.  Sir  Maminduke?"  said  Bruce,  to  whom  be  wm  t«tsw 
ally  known.  "Yours,  sir."  aiuwei^  the  knifhL  "I  iwsw 
you,"  answ  ered  tlw  king,  and,  treating  him  with  the  utmost  wy 
tesy,  loaded  him  with  iriilo.  nnd  dismisssvl  him  without  tsnsc* 
The  otlwr  pristiners  were  all  well  treated.  There  mubtK 
polic/  in  this,  as  Bruce  would  naturally  wish  to  anpiire  tnt|0W 
o|>inion  of  tho  English  hamns,  who  were  at  th^  time  at  nm 
variance  with  their  king.  But  it  also  well  accords  with  bis  ap 
eliivalmus  character. 

•*  (MS.— " And  rode  in  bands  away.")  , . 

&iwnrd  II.,  acconlinf  to  the  best  authoritica,  showed,  ib  W 
fatal  field  of  Bannockburn,  personal  gallantry  not  upwwtht  w 
bis  great  sire  and  greater  son.  He  remained  on  the  CeW  M 
fbrcerl  away  hy  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  when  all  was  W- 
then  Hide  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  and  demanded  admttuowt 
but  tlio /ovemor,  remonstrating  uiion  the  ImpnideoMof 
him  self  up  in  that  fortress,  which  must  so  soon  sunendw.  rere 
wmblcri  around  hhi  person  five  hundred  mrn-at  arms.  anAB'J*’ 
ing  the  fieW  of  battle  and  the  victorinua  army,  fled  towaiw 
lithgnw,  ptirsuerl  by  fiouglas  with  about  sixty  horse.  They 
aiicmenM  by  Sir  Lawrence  Abemethy  with  twenty  mure,  wtssj 
Douglas  met  in  tlie  Torwood  ui>on  their  way  to  join  w 
army,  and  whom  he  easily  penuaderl  to  desert  the 
monarch,  and  to  assist  in  the  pursuit  They  bung  U||W  Eo«si« 
flight  ns  far  as  Ounhar,  too  few  in  number  to  assail  him  w«n^ 
feet,  but  cmoiigh  to  liarass  his  retreat  so  constantly, 
ever  fell  an  instant  behind,  was  instantly  slain,  or  madepre®^ 
Edward's  ignominious  flight  terminatisl  at  Dunbar,  w^,  j 
Earl  of  .March,  wlw  still  professed  allegiance  to  hii«. 
bjm  full  gently."  From  tlmncc,  the  monarch  of  sogTest«n 
pire,  and  the  late  rommander  of  so  gallant  and  oiupenm* 
army,  eseapwi  to  Bamtxmnigh  in  a fishing  vessel 
Bruce,  as  will  appear  from 
time  in  directing  the  thnndcre  i 
such  part  of  his  subjects  as  dk 
ance  after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 


mnigh  in  a fishing  vessel  w « 

from  the  following  doemne^  j 
ndcre  of  parlitmentorv 
as  dW  not  retiua  to  tnskoawrtl 
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, HisjMrson  mid  the  spears, 

Cried  “Fight!”  to  terror  and  despair, 
Henaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair,* 

And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears ; 

Till  Pembroke  turned  his  bridle  rein, 

And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 

With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain’d  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

But  quitted  there  the  train  : — 

“In  yonder  field  a gage  I left, — 

1 must  not  live  of  fame  bereft ; 

I needs  must  turn  again. 

Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I know  his  banner  well. 

God  send  my  SovereiCT  ioy  and  bliss. 

And  many  a happier  fielu  than  this! — 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell.” 

XXXII. 

A™n  he  faced  the  battle-field,— 
they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield.t 
“ Now  then,”  he  said,  and  couch’d  his  spear, 
“ My  course  is  run,  the  goal  is  near ; 

One  effort  more,  one  brave  career. 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine.” 

Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high. 

He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

“ Saint  James  for  Argentine !” 

.And  of  the  bold  pursuers,  four. 

The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore; 

Bat  not  unharm’d— a lance’s  point 
Has  found  his  breastplate’s  loosen’d  joint. 

An  axe  has  razed  bis  crest ; 

Yet  still  on  Colonsay’s  fierce  lord, 
Wh^ress’d  the  chase  with  gory  sword, 

He  rode  with  spear  in  rest. 

And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored, 

-And  through  his  gallant  breast. 

Nail’d  to  the  earth,  the  mountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear, 

And  sw'ung  his  broadsword  round ! 

— Sdmjp,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way. 
Beneath  that  blow’s  tremendous  sway. 

The  blood  gush’d  from  the  wouna ; 

And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 
Hath  turn’d  him  on  the  ground. 

And  laugh’d  in  death-pang,  mat  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 


xxxin. 

Now  toil’d  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done^ 

To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southern’s  scatter’d  rear. 

Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 

—When  the  war-ciy  of  Argentine 
Fell  faintly  on  nis  ear ; 

“ Save,  save  his  life,”  he  cried,  “ O save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave !” 

The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave. 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near; 

He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more; 

Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  stream’d  with  gore 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 

He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance — 

The  effort  was  in  vain ! 

The  spur-stroke  fail’d  to  rouse  the  horse ; 
Wounded  and  weary,  in  mid  course 
He  stumbled  on  the  plain. 

Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bruce 
To  raise  his  head,  his  helm  to  loose ; — 

“ Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine ! 

My  Sovereign’s  charge,  and  adverse  fate. 

Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late : 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 

As  boon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 

A Christian’s  mass,  a soldier’s  grave.” 

jpexiv. 

Brace  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
Kindly  replied ; but,  in  his  clasp. 

It  stiffen’d  and  grew  cold — 

“ And.  p farewell !”  the  victor  cried, 

“ Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pride. 

The  arm  in  battle  bold. 

The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race. 

The  stainless  faith,  the  manly  face! — 

Bid  Ninian’s  convent  light  their  shrine, 

For  late- wake  of  De  Argentine. 

O’er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid. 

Torch  never  gleam’d  nor  mass  was  said !” 

XXXV. 

Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone. 

Through  Ninian’s  church  these  torches  shone, 
And  rose  the  death-prayer’s  awful  tone.1 
That  yellow  lustre  glimmer’d  pala 
On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail. 


Aptd  Monasterittx  db  Cambusrbnnbth, 

VI  DIB  N0VEMBRI8,  M.CCC.XTV. 
hUititan  Reditum  apud  Kambu<dtlnet  contra  omnet  Ulo» 
ci«i  tuHc/uenuU  eontra/idem  et  paean  Domini  Regia. 

_ Aobo  millecimo  tricontnimo  qnarto  dfcimo  aexto  die 

j|w»*TOhrui  Icncntc  iMrliarnentum  >»uum  E.xrellonliMimo  prinnipe 
Rotwrto  Dei  snicia  Rene  Scoltonim  lllu.tri  in  mnnunte* 
ns  w CamUiskrneth  concorriaUim  fuit  dn.'ilitor  Judicatum  lac 
hoe  ctatutiim  do  ConeiKo  et  Asaenitu  Epiacoponim  et  cetc- 
Pretatonim  Comitum  Rarunum  cl  niionim  noinlium  r««ni 
wnoe  nee  non  et  tocius  eommunitatm  reeni  predicti  quwl  omnea 
vomtn  ftilem  et  pacom  dicti  dnniini  n*ei*  in  txdio  neu  nlibi 
■•tw  wnt  (ret  qui  dicj  to  die  ad  pa  com  ejnn  et  (idem  non  vme* 
gal  hcet  aepiua  vo<uiti  ct  lepitime  expectati  ruiuent  de  term  et 
^BieiitM  et  Omni  alio  itatu  infm  rermim  Bcoeio  t*crpt*t«o  nint 
ovtedati  et  babenntar  do  cetero  Uinqtmm  inimicj  R»*xis  el  Reg* 
■ ioaraiu  vendieacione  juri«  hcrediinrii  vel  jurix  nltcnirs  rnjua- 
in  poatcram  pro  so  et  hcredibui  xuia  in  perpetmim  privati 
« P*p^uain  igitiir  rci  memnriam  et  cvidcniem  prnt)arinnom 
^ Jiidiai  et  Slatuti  n^Ha  Epixcopomm  et  alionim  Prelatorum 
et  comitum  Bamnum  ac  ceterorum  noliiliimi  died  Rerai 
vnHMordinacioni  Judicio  et  itatuto  aunt  oppcnia. 

Sifilhim  Domini  Reitifi 
Sun'llum  Willelmi  Epixcopi  Sancti  Andreo 
Sijrillum  Ruberti  Epixcopi  Qloarueniii 
Stsdium  Willelmi  Epiicupi  Dunkcldenata 

. . . Epkeopi 

. . . Epucupi 

. . . Emcopi 

Bkilhim  Alani  Epi«r<^  Sr^orensia 
^'ieillom  Johannia  Episcopi  Brcchj'nonais 
BidHum  Andree  Epiaenpi  Enmdicnaia 
Bitilliim  Frechardi  Epiacupi  Cathanenaia 
Birillum  Ahbatia  de  Scona 
^tllum  Abboiia  de  Cairo 
t^llom  Ahbatia  de  Alieriirothok 
Bifillom  Abbatii  do  Sancta  Cruce 
Biafllum  Ahbatia  do  Lundoria 
Siftllum  Abbalia  de  NewbotiU 
Birillum  Atihalii  de  Cupro 
Bisilhim  Abhatia  de  Paaiet 
Bicntum  Abbatja  de  DunflrrmcrTn 
Bvlluro  Abbatia  de  Lincluden 
sinlhim  Abbatia  de  Inaola  Mwaanim 
VoL.  L-4  A 


Bieillum  Altlialk  de  f>nncto  Columba 
Bipillum  Alibatia  do  Deer 
SiKillum  Abbatia  de  Diiice  Corde 
Biffillum  Priuria  do  Cohlinfluune 
Sjgillum  Prinria  de  Roatynot 
Bigillum  Prioria  8ancto  Andree 
Sisillum  Prioria  do  Pettinwom 
ii;il!um  Prioria  do  Insula  de  L^chlevln 
igillum  Seneacaili  Bcocie 
Sigilluni  WiUelnii  Comitia  de  Rot 


Sifrilliim  Gilberti  de  la  Hayn  Conatalxilarii  Scocie 

Sitrillum  Robt'iii  do  Keth  Mariacalli  Scocie 

B|rillum  HuRonia  de  Ros 

Sitiillum  Jacobi  do  Ducloa 

Sjirillum  Johannia  do  Sancto  Cloro 

Sjinllum  Thome  de  Roa 

Sigillum  Ah'xandri  do  Settone 

Suiillum  Wnitcri  Haliliurtnoe 

Sigillum  Davidia  dc  Balfour 

Sitnllum  Dunconi  do  Wallayi 

Sik’lllum  Thome  do  Diachingtoite 

Siirillum  Andreo  de  Moravia 

Sigillum  Arcinbaldi  de  Betun 

Sjgilluro  Ranulphi  de  Lyill 

Sifrillum  Malcomi  de  Balfbur 

Siiiillum  Normanni  de  LmIct  ' 

Sipllum  NiRoUi  do  Campo  bcllo 

Si^illum  Mnrni  de  Musco  Campo 


* /MS.—  And  bade  them  hope  amid  Heapair.”] 

* IThe  MS.  baa  not  the  seven  lines  which  follow.] 

1 [MS. — “ Now  toiled  the  Bruce  na  leaden  nuflit. 

To  uwj  his  conquest  boldly  bnusht.’') 

S Thjtt  rmarkfible  circumatancea  attendina  the  death  of  De 
Argentine  have  been  already  noticed  (p.  Mt.)  B<>aidea  this  re- 
nowned warrior.',  there  fell  mony  roprecentativea  of  the  noblest 
house*  u Eny  land,  which  never  sustained  a more  bloody  and 
disastrous  deb  -at.  Barbour  aaya  that  two  hundred  pairs  of  irilded 
^.ken  from  the  field  of  batUo ; and  that  some  were 
left  the  autpxir  can  bear  vritneas,  who  has  in  his  posscasiun  • 
curious  antique  apur,  dug  up  in  the  moraas  not  long  since. 
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Rent  crept  and  HhnlU-r’d  coronet, 

Of  Baron,  Hurl,  and  Banmrct; 

And  the  best  nauied  that  Easiland  knew. 
Claim’d  in  tliu  dtaih-prayer  dismal  due.* 
Yet  mourn  not,  Land  of  Fame 
ThouKh  ne’er  the  leopards  on  ihy  shield 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a field, 

Since  Norman  William  come. 

Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  baitles  stern  by  Scotland  lost ; 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 

When  for  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove ; 
Rights  dear  to  ail  who  freedom  lovc,t 
To  none  so  dear  as  thee  !t 


XXXVI. 

Turn  we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
Must  from  Fitz-l.onis  tidings  hear; 
VVnh  him,  a hundred  voices  tell 
Of  prodigy  and  miracle, 

“ For  the  mute  page  had  spoke.” — 
“Page!”  said  Fitz-l.onis,  “rather  say, 
An  angel  jw-nt  from  realms  of  day, 

To  burst  the  English  yoke. 

I saw  his  plume  ana  bonnet  drop^ 

When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  lop; 
A lovely  brow,  dork  locks  that  w’ave. 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave. 

A step  as  light  upon  the  green, 

As  if  nis  pinions  waved  unseen  !” — 


" It  wr»  fomith  a (rrot  ferly, 

To  stn*  Mimvn  * iHi  fi  U-  tU-de  lie. 

Twu  liiiiulrt>  oayrol'iiiiurw  reiil,  ♦ 

War  tane  of  kiiicliiiM  that  war  deal." 

1 am  tMMT  to  lake  my  leave  of  Barh<iiir,  not  without  a 
■fnrert.-  wish  that  the  iiuhlic  rn.ay  cncoiirHire  the  undori.-iktni;  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Jainiemn,  wlai  Imis  w-iied  piniNjsnls  ti.r  iiiibii-ltiiur 
an  acniratc  <alitiun  of  hi<  tirn'tii.  and  of  Ulim!  Harry’s  Wnlhiee.  I 
The  only  vimmI  eiliiion  of  Tlti;  t’nire  wa^  t‘*dilii*t  ed  liy  .Mr.  Pin- 
kerlon,  in  thna*  voliinieg,  in  1790  ; and.  the  leariu'd  rajilor  huvtnir 
had  no  iJerMonul  uecess  to  roiiMult  the  iiKiiiiisi’niit  if  U iml  «irh 
ont  errora  ; and  it  Iws  lK*Hide.i  In’«ntiif  -icuroe.  Of  WaUnr-e  iIht,' 
ia  no  tnlrT.tl'U'  i-djlion  ; j'i‘f  tlii-KC  two  poernn  do  nu  small  li.>ii(ntr 
to  tl»e  early  stale  of  tspolijidi  i>o*'try,  and  Tlic  Bruco  is  jwnlly 
regarded  as  oonfaiiiinx  outheiilit'  hi.4tiiri>*nl  fa('l.s. 

'Hie  following'  li.'.t  Ilf  ilk!  slain  at  ISnnnoekhurni  e.slrarled 
from  the  continnator  of  Trivel's  AuimU,  will  siiuw  tlio  lalcut  of 
lik!  ualioDol  caluiuity. 


List  op  tbs  Slaib. 


Oitbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gtoa- 
ce«t4W. 

Rolk-.'t  oo  Clit&’dI, 

I*n>  ao  Tybalot, 

Wdliam  Lti  5!aa*».ch«l, 
JohoComyo, 

William  do  V<»«>y, 

John  da  Montfort, 

KieiiLts  de  liaataleifh, 

V illkm  Dayocourt, 

Alrrirliua  d«  Ar^ierrteyiie, 
Kdinond  Comyn. 

John  Loval,  (Uta  tichj 
Kilmood  d«t  Haatyofe, 

Milo  do  Stapiotoa. 


Rolirrt  dc  relloft 
Mirtml  I’oytiini:, 
Edtniuid  MatiUef 
Billion  Ward- 

1 faery  dc  Boon, 

Tbomaa  d« 

John  d» 

John  d»  Hamairt, 
Walter  <ih  Hakahit, 

Philip  d«  Coertenay 


Hofo  da  Beaiet. 


Hailalph  de  Beauclminp, 

John  de  Penbrlfftt. 

With  thiriy  three  others  of  the 
Same  rank  nut  named. 


PRISOTmRS. 

JiaftftH  rwd  7?'»r0/rrf».  AMcelm  do  Martnohal, 
llenr>  de  Bourn  Earl  of  ik-rvlord,  t;d«>i<dc  Flenndiiimp, 


Lon)  John 
Wifliam  do  f^iHioor, 
Maurice  d»  Berkley, 
liurrlmm  de  Umfravilte, 
Marmaduke  da 
John  do  WyleloBw. 
ItiMK'ft  do  Mauleo, 

Henry  Kta  Huib, 
Thomas  do  G»y. 

Walter  da  Baaueiiamp, 
lUahard  do  Clmroi], 

John  da  Wavoimtuii, 
H'lH-Mdeffavd, 

John  da  Baararo, 

(ofhort  F*(*f>eha, 

John  de  CkTanmr, 
Antony  ds  Lucy, 

It  .idulphds  Camyv, 

John  a«  Ev«n»,: 
Axiii-ewrte 

Kmi^hU, 

Ttiomns  ^ Berkale?, 

The  |foiH/Ro««r  TyflSll, 
T'>1>  -Ikt. 


John  d"  <’)  I’rtwaal, 

J<ihn  llluuet, 

Rii"vr  00x1101, 

Gillktrt  de  Houn, 

B'lrtlrolomrw  d,»  Encfeld, 
'riiiimns  do  Fi-rreni. 

Riidwli>h  ■uni  Thoimis  Boftotort, 
John  nml  Nirlkdaidc  Kin^stono, 
fhrniherx,) 

M'dlKun  I .OVfl, 

Honry  de  Wilcion, 

Hiildwin  de  Fri-\lll, 

John  do  (.’(ivi-don.^ 

A<}'>m.-ir  la  ’^.Hiohe, 

John  d«  Tife'ewtHla, 

John  .ManlK' 

'Fhomn.'*  and  Odo  Lcle  F.-cedfi- 
lii'ni!, 

Roh'-rl  Br-nnpr'l,  (tl»p  son.) 

Jnim  Mtotnivora.  Oho  son.) 
Wdlirun  and  Willmin  (oflarrl, 
and  ihiny-fojir  oitii'f  kmuhis, 
not  n.'uiiv'd  hj  the  liisturi.ui. 


t Itel,  «r  Aiainl, 

j (‘I'tK'  stir  or*  from  Bsi+nor  h,  this  rdh.nn  of  Sir  M'slvr 

• l#»tt  ' ‘ ...  „ . 


haw 


t iin  fonuiy  eartw'tO  (>y  She  unu  »if  Dr  Jwi , 

a:  o«  »Wi  Il'.n  I HAtryU  FUa.  a tie.— f.’41 


’sfi  eOS 


“.Spoke  he  with  none?”— "With  none— one  wort 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord, I 
llcMirniiig  from  the  buttle-fidd.”— 

“ What  answer  made  the  Chief  He  kneel’d 
Durst  not  look  up,  hut  mutter’d  low. 

Some  mingkd  sounds  that  none  mi^tknow,! 
And  greetol  him  ’iwixt  joy  and  fear. 

As  being  of  superior  .sphere.” 


XXXVII. 

Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Hc.ip’d  then  with  thousands  of  the  slain, 
Mid  victor  monarch’s  musings  high. 
Mirth  laugh’d  in  good  King  Robert’s  eye. 
“And  bore  he  such  angelic  air, 

Such  nolile  fnmt,  such  waving  hair  7 
Until  Uomilii  kneerd  to  him  1”  he  said, 
“Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid— 
Our  will  he  to  the  .Abbot  known, 

Ere  tlim*  strange  news  are  wider  blown, 
To  (.bunbuskcniielh  straight  ye  pass. 

And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass,ir 
To  pay  for  high  ddiveraiice  given, 

A nai'oii’a  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Lot  h m array,  he<-idcs,  such  state. 

As  .‘ihoiild  on  jirinces’  nuptials  wait. 
Our.-^elf  the  cmisc,  througn  fortune’s  spite. 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite, 
Ourself  wall  grace,  with  early  morn. 

The  bridal  of  the  3Iaid  of  Lorn.”** 


And  in  Fum_  there  were  there  «lam.  alony  with  the  Ew!  rf 
01«uce*U  r,  liiriy-lwtt  Imruim  jn«l  hamierelji.  Ttw  nuinK-f  «.< 
e«rl»(.  li.irinn,  and  iKuiiii-reU  unide  caulm'.  wa*  tweniy^s 
iimi  Kixty-«*ieht  kmeli  k.  MiUiy  derku  and  rM]uirci  •h'twrt 
khiin  nr  liikfii,  Unver  d«*  Nunhiiiirifi’,  keeiHTof  the  K«t 
(Cmlot  Tarffta  VcmI/if  /Irjrx*,)  wae  made  ytt'W.t 
with  ilia  two  chTk-!,  Uoi;»‘r  dc  W:ikenf**ldi*  and  'rh<'n:j- 
.'SwUnn.  uinm  whu;h  thr  King  eaniM-d  u «-nl  to  be  nisdi.ltJ 
eniitJed  It  hw  priry  icn.',  to  di»tincui«h  tlie  .vame  from  ib*' 

Kfi  hwL  The  KiUI  of  Hi’fftord  w;i*  e.xelwinfed  Bpun«t  Ba.<‘ i 
(i'leCfiJ.  who  hnd  tnn-n  dotauird  in  CAidiviiy  iwer  Kinee 
1306.  The  Tan’M,  or  niem  i,  wasin-tiorvd  to  EnploiKl  ibtwirHW 
inferre.HM'tn  ol  Rnliiti  de  MimlhenioT,  ariee»ior  of  L<#d  .'l-c . 
who  u to  have  found  fuvoitr  iii  tlio  oyn  of  itw  SrM’rt 
kioK.— (Toafrinin/io/*  o/TuiYliT  s AniuiUi,  llairi  edti.  w 
171-r.  %ol.  ii  . i>.  H.  . r II 

Buell  H'la'  the  iinmedinte  cnn«erjueiiee!i  of  the  fu'lil 
nm'kLrtirii.  Iiit  more  remote  etieet't,  in  eoiiiijlt-lely  esta  ijet « 
tlk!  iniOiiiKil  iiidiiiietidence  of  Bcutlund,  atiiinl  a hooodliAi  iioom 
BpeeulAlioi). 

• And  the  heat  minw  that 

Swell  tht*»ad  death  tway^a  toncs-l 

♦ IMS,—**  wjmn  for  b«»  rithuheraw^  ■ 

Riyhu  dmiT  to  all  who  freedom  d»a«;  | ^ 
t {"  The  ficticioui  part  «f  the  «ory  »,  ««t  tte 
initmatiny  -ihtMiyh  we  think  Uad  the  an  da*  b»* 
too  UtUe  emlH:llithm<>iit  in  reoordiof  the  iwtofit’-a-* 

Theie  are  many  tdacea.  atl^ag  fo  whkh  l»  ha* 
an  eir  of  haavinoM  and  dotnoM  to  y»  itamstitm,  liy  *“''t 
clo-ely  to  the  auilmnin  iiiatory  t «tod  ha«  ktaj-n'l  duwft  ‘ ^ 
of  hi#  iHM.  try  to  the  tamo  kwel  of  the  rode  ciiiMmcrt'nt  n/  * 
tlK?  inoiilttiU  were  orifinahy  " 

and  foneral  fault,  bowever,  in  the  ooedt^  ww  tiu»  p»n,' 
kiory.-^od  that  ia.  that  it  u 


1*1"^ 


„.»v  «.  » » not 

brv.ithea  noihinf  either  of  that  imimaMly  to»-«/ilh 

■ ■ ‘ rMchSi^  twvc  aiitnirh^ 


thiit  exultation  over  her  dofoal,  wii^  - , , , 

Scotland  at  the  peritkl  to  wlach  {»«  «*'“  ouenj-  ‘ 


Mr. 


niieiiUy,  to  have  hocm  the  mJinf  p IXk'in. 

Imw.  ver,  not  only  dwella  foitiiiy  on  the  veto 


tho  inradoM,  but  actually  roakaa  a»  «V' 

Em-l.-h  ibr  havinr  reoturod  to  aelaet  fee  m t»?me  a sfori  * 
rvcoul*  their  dicaaleee.  Wa  ho^  tl»  rctta’itu'  coui 
iriU  ittl-fd  marely  to  appeaeo  enl&ai,  ami  ntgu^t  ^ 

aieitbern  part  of  the  laland.—aod  fth  dithcult  tujw  f»>  ^ 
ollk-r  purpoeca  it  ouuk)  be  aaMUxt^  Mr,  Bcoii 
luiva  oaeu  afiard  either  of  exeittiiir  fdidil:ou  umoug 
mi  ll,  or  of  hdoaiDg  hh  Own  libemMt|  ami  loyalty  into 
iilttemih.  in  apeakinir  of  lie  ereata  to*  Muoh- 
an  otmrhearioir  ooeutietor  ama  oroAhtotirk  m 
i»  «ut)due  an  mdependont  kioedom,  h»  had  iriven 
to  the  hatred  ami  axulUlkaj  whicn  Iwve 
iho  victum,  and  are  indeed,  the  OW 


1 


Aiyp'jvsil  CmiMii. 

MsuJe. 


porisJ  to  be  excited  by  the  atocy  of  Uiy» 
natural,  and  wu  ai*  sure  it  ia  not 

lit  auch  Ueoiendoua  

nioiivwi  or  oieriis 

ai  ii*  d Uie  iuU‘te»t  uf  lln;  lomhiy  fucht  bf 
w hioh  miirhi  tni  uupixiai'd  to  IkdiJii"  to  a 
umone  iViomlly  rival*."— Jr.KFHBV.l  ' 

i IMiS. — " l'tCi|tU‘d  to  ihi*  l.-lmtd  Loro, 


Will  n turrtinir,"  i , „■ 

8 I MS.—**  SotiH'  miiiulfd  roundr  of  joy  •t'“  ' 


H ITlie  MS  Iidihr—  . hrtim. 

'*  I'Kat  i>ru'*t«  nnd  rhoir,  with  mortunj 
Preiairu  with  revwyiico  as  bcaewn*  i 

To  i»ay,’’  &e.}  - ^ guptish.. 

••  ("  Bruco  o-oies orders  for  the  cok’brstwoc*  mny.  k* 
whether  they  were  orer  soleuwizod,  it  is  unpi**^ 
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THE  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES. 


CONCLUSION. 

Go  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  venturous  way; 

Go  boldly  forth ; nor  yet  thy  master  blame, 

Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay, 

And  graced  thy  numbers  with  no  friendly  name. 
Whose  partial  zeal  might  smooth  thy  path  to  fame. 
liurc  ira«— and  O ! now  manv  sorrows  crowd 
Into  these  two  brief  words  \—Uure  icas  a claim 
By  Mnerous  friendship  given— had  fate  allow’d. 

It  well  bad  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest  of  the  proud ! 

trUia,  (hoii)d  certainty  have  forhitlden  the  banni ; because, 
skhaufh  it  is  oonreivahle  ttiat  the  mere  laiMe  of  lime  niixhl  not 
Ure  eradirated  the  passion  of  Edith,  yet  Ik>w  auch  a circum- 
ttsarc  alone,  witbo«:t  even  the  aiisiiilaiire  of  an  interview,  could 
faitv  created  one  in  the  IxMoin  of  Kunald,  ia  altuip*tiiiT  inconrei* 
nble.  He  must  have  prrn'oaed  to  marry  her  mendy  fiom  com- 
paomaor  for  the  take  oflier  londii ; and,  u|)on  either  aupixxitmn. 
It  voaM  have  roni(Mirted  with  tU*  delicacy  of  Edith  to  refuse  his 
isolirrrd  hand.*’— Qirorfcr/y  Revifir. 

“ Ts  Mr.  Jam€i>  ita’innfi/ne.— Dear  Sir.— You  have  now  Uie 
whole  sirair,  excepting  two  or  throe  concluding  stanzas.  'As 
TOW  taste  fur  bride's  cake  may  indiiro  you  to  desire  to  know 
BMrtof  the  wosidjnf’,  I will  save  you  some  chlieism  by  saying,  I 
have  settled  to  stop  short  as  above.— WiUimu  uiy  liund. 

••  W.  8 *'J 

• [Tha  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Hoeg's  " Pilsrima  of  the  .9«n" 
(br  some  lieautiful  lines,  and  a highly  interesting  note,  on  the 
dntharibe  Dutchess  of  Bucoloncli.  Bee  ante,  p ST3. 1 
t (The  Bitnburgh  RevUieer  (Mr.  Jeffrey)  »ays,  *’  Th*t  story 
of  tl«  Lord  of  tlie  Ides,  in  so  far  as  it  is  nctuious.  ia  pnl|>ahly 
defneat  both  in  interest  and  pruiiahility ; and.  in  mo  far  as  it  is 
kxBdedoa  historical  truth,  seems  to  us  to  be  nlucctionahle,  both 
for  want  of  incident,  and  want  of  variety  and  connexion  in  the 
Dddents  that  occur.  There  is  a romantic  grandeur,  however,  in 
the  sesoen  and  a aortof  savage  greatiHta  and  rude  antiquity 
iaaiaayerthecharartera  and  events,  which  relieves  tlic  insipidity 
of  the  nanative,  and  atones  for  many  defects  in  tlie  execution.” 
After  ghriog  copious  citations  from  what  he  cunmders  os  “ the 
hittsr  parts  of  the  poem.”  the  critic  says.  ” to  give  a complete 
sad  knpartial  idea  of  it.  we  ouchl  to  tulQoin  some  from  its  more 
Uty  passages.  But  this  is  lait  an  irksome  task  at  all  times,  and, 
with  such  an  author  as  .Mr.  Scott,  is  lx>th  invidious  and  unnec.<>ji- 
wry.  His  faults  are  nearly  as  notorious  as  liis  lieautics  ; and  we 
hie  tnnounced  in  llte  outset,  that  they  are  e<|ually  con«piciioiia 
iathw  u in  his  other  prorluclions.  Tliore  are  iiiniiniernhle  harsh 
kors  and  uncouth  cx|ire'aiona.— passaces  of  n ronrse  aiul  lM>nvy 
dictiaa,— and  itetails  of  unintrresiins  minuteness  and  oiqirea- 
■TC  eiplanatioii.  It  ia  needless,  aAer  this,  to  quote  siicli  couplets 

* A damsel  tired  of  midnight  bark, 

Or  wanderers  of  a moulding  staik.’— 

“Tis  a kind  youth,  hut  fanciful. 

Unfit  ajrainst  the  Udo  to  pull 

wfo  recite  tha  many  weary  pages  which  wntain  the  colloquies 
ofiMbel  and  Erlith,  and  set  forth  Uh'  unintcdheilde  reasons  of 
thnt  unreasonahio  comluct.  The  concerns  of  these  two  young 
indeed,  form  the  heaviest  part  of  the  iK>em.  Tlss  innwk- 
ttli  feneroaity  of  the  one,  and  tlie  pilo«uis  fidelity  of  the  other, 
jrv  equally  oppressive  to  the  n>ailer,  and  do  not  tend  at  all  to  put 
w in  rood  humour  with  Ixird  Ronald,— who,  though  llio  liehived 
w both,  and  the  nominal  hero  of  the  work,  is  certainly  as  far  as 
postihle  from  an  interesting  jWTson.  The  lovers  of  (sieiiy  Imve  a 
Particultr  aversion  to  the  inconstancy  of  otiior  lovers,— and 
•penally  to  that  sort  of  inconstancy  nhich  is  liable  to  the 
■•scion  of  being  partly  inspired  by  worhlly  nmhitinn,  and  imrlly 
•hiured  from  considerations  of  a still  meimer  seIfNhncss.  We 
■^^t,  therefore,  that  they  will  have  b it  little  indulgence  for  the 
wAlroessof  the  t.ord  of  the  Isles,  wImi  breaks  the  troth  he  had 
Pwdgsd  to  the  heires*  of  Lorn,  as  soon  ns  lie  sims  a chnnee  of 
J^wtding  with  the  Kir.z's  sister,  and  comes  Iwrk  to  tlie  slighted 
hjw,  when  his  royal  mistress  Inkes  tlie  vows  in  a convent,  and 
{•'vro*  gets  into  possesKion  of  lier  lands,  by  tlie  forfeiture  of 
aw  boa  her.  The«e  characters,  and  this  story,  form  the  groat 
W^ish  of  tlie  iwcm  ; Imt  it  tins  rather  less  firo  and  flow  and 
wity,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  than  some  of  Uio  auUiut’a  other 
PabKuuuKca.'* 


1,  Reptetrer  thus  assails  the  title  of  the  poem 

Tm  Lord  01  iIhj  1sI*hi  himself,  eelon  /c«  rtple.M  of  Mr.  Scott's 
"^pmitiona,  being  tlie  hero,  is  not  the  first  iwraon  in  tls«  noem. 
L.*  WtewUnt  liore  is  always  in  white  muslin,  and  Tilburina 
"tseir  in  white  linen.  Still,  among  the  Deulero  prolol  (or 
•wao  oesf)  of  the  author,  I.orH  Ronald  holds  a rospcctahle  rank. 
nluJ?  r**’”'  * magic,  lantern  figure,  once  awn  in  liower  and 
win.  as  LonI  Cranstoun ; ho  far  excwula  that  tamo 
L*”  witlioiit  onion  or  otlier  sauce,  Dc  Wilton  ; 
nhshii  "***•  fertninly  falls  infinitely  short  of  that  arcom- 
•’■•turner  Malcolm  Uncme,  yet  lie  rises  orotiortionobly 
[wl  hairod  Redmond.  Lord  Ronald,  indiuul,  Ixiting 
w intended  mairinge  with  one  woman  while  he  loves  another, 
noble  fellow ; and,  were  lie  nm  so  totally  eclipsed  by 
*ne  Bruce,’  he  would  have  serveil  very  well  to  give  a title 
tsi  « o*"****^  eiuc,  were  it  even  as  vigorous  and  ixieti- 
ttic  present.  Neverthele«s,  it  wou'd  have  l»een  jtisl  ns 
'''•rgil'i  divine  pix?m‘The  Anchiaeld,'  ns  it  is  to 
•i,,.?'*  Tiw  lx>rd  of  the  Isles.’  To  all  intents  and  pui|iosca 
u*aion»said  quarto  1»,  ami  ought  to  be., ' The  Itruce  ' ” 

Rerfe/egr  thus roncbides  his  article;  ”In  some 
'"•wad  passages,  Uie  picscm  i>ooui  may  challengo  any  of  Mr. 


All  angel  now— yet  liltle  less  than  all, 

Wliile  still  a pilgrim  in  our  world  below ! 

What  ’vails  it  thus  that  patience  to  recall, 

Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  all  other  wo ; 

What  ’vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue’s  pttrcsl  glow 
Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a form  so  fair  :* 

And.  least  of  all,  what  ’vails  the  world  should 
know,  ^ • 

That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  thy  hair, 
Is  hung  upon  lay  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither 
there  !t 

Scoffs  oompositions ; and  perb^  In  the  Abbot’s  involuntary 
bte«.«ing  it  excels  any  single  part  of  any  one  of  them.  'I'lie  buttle, 
too,  and  many  disiH'fscd  Iin(»  besides,  have  transcendent  merit. 
In  point  of  fable,  however,  it  has  not  the  grace  and  elegance  of 
■ The  Lady  of  the  Lake.’  nor  the  general  clearness  and  vivacity 
of  iu  narrative  ; nor  the  iincxpocted  happiness  of  its  catasiroidio  s 
and  still  levs  does  it  aspire  to  the  praise  of  the  complicated,  but 
very  i>ftj|>er  and  well  managed  story  of ' Rokeby.  It  has  no- 
• lung,  MO  pathetic  as  ‘The  CyproS'  Wreath  ;’  nothing  so  sweetly 
loucliing  as  the  lost  evening  scene  at  Rokeby.  before  it  is  broken 
by  Bertram  : nolliing  (with  the  exception  of  tlio  Abbot)  so  awful- 
ly iiK-lancholy  as  much  of  Alorllmin's  liiitory.  or  so  powerful  ns 
Bertram's  farewell  to  Edmund.  It  vies,  as  we  have  already  said, 
with  ‘ Marmiini.’  in  tlie  giuierally  favonrito  part  of  that  p<>em  ; hut 
what  is  has  (with  the  exception  before  stated)  equal  to  the  iminure- 
meiii  of  Corstance')  On  tlie  whole,  however,  wo  profor  it  to 
‘ Munmon  :’  which,  in  spite  of  inucii  merit,  always  had  a sort  of 
noisy  royal'Circus  air  with  it  ; a Clap-lrapvety,  if  we  may 
venture  on  such  a word.  ' Marmion,’  in  snort,  lias  bccoino 
nui’e  identifier]  with  Mr.  Brnhnm  in  our  minds  ; and  we  .ire  tbero- 
forc  not  perlmiMHinbiaMsed  judges  of  its  |>crtM;tions.  F'inally.  we 
do  not  hfsiliiie  to  place  * The  LunI  of  the  Isles’  lielow  both  of 
Mr.  Bcoit’s  remaining  longer  works  ; and  as  to  ‘ Tlie  Lay  of  tlio 
Last  Minsirol,’ for  numerous  commonpisros  and  •epurato  beau- 
ties. llml  iHiem.  wo  believe,  sUll  runstiluti;s  one  of  lliu  highest 
slejis.  if  not  tlio  very  highest,  in  the  liukler  of  the  autlior’s  ropu- 
tafioii.  Tho  cliaraelers  of  the  present  tale  (with  the  exception 
of  The  Bruce,’  wlw  is  vividly  (wintiul  from  hisiriry,  and  of  soino 
minor  skctclies)  are  certainly,  in  (>oint  of  invention,  of  the  most 
novel,  tlial  is,  of  the  moat  Minerva-|<ross  descriiitiun  ; and  us  to 
tlw  lanvnago  and  versification,  Ihu  poem  is  in  its  general  course 
as  inferior  to  ' Rr»kehy.’  (by  much  Uie  most  correct  and  tlei  least 
justly  Bpprociated  of  tlio  autlior's  works)  as  it  is  in  the  r.onsiruc- 
lioii  and  conduct  of  its  fable.  It  supplies  whole  irages  of  llio 
most  pnsiaic  narrative  ; but.  as  wo  conclude  by  recolIccUug,  it  dis- 
plays also  whole  pages  of  Ibe  noblest  poetry." 


TIm?  Brlihh  Critic  says ; ’’  No  poem  of  Mr.  Scott  ba.s  yet 
aiipeared  w ith  fairer  claims  to  tlie  public  attention.  If  it  have 
less  patlioi  than  Uie  I^ily  of  tlie  Lake,  or  less  display  of  charac- 
ter tlian  Maniiion,  it  sun>esMe*  them  both  in  granaeur  of  conceii- 
Uon,  and  dignity  of  versification.  It  is  in  every  respect  decidedly 
superior  to  Rokeby:  and  though  it  may  not  roach  the  Lay  of  tlio 
Last  Minstrel  in  a few  splendid  passages,  it  is  far  more  (lerfi'Ct  as 
a whole.  Th«;  fame  of  Mr.  Scott,  among  those  w ho  are  capable  of 
disiiiKUtshing  tin;  rich  oreof  niK*try  from  the  dross  which  snrronmls 
it,  will  roeeivo  no  small  uuvanreiiieiil  by  this  last  cflurt  of  his 
genius.  We  discover  in  it  a brilliancy  in  di-tachr^l  exprossions, 
iind  a power  of  langtinge  in  the  coinhinalion  of  images,  which 
bus  never  yet  apiieared  inanv  of  his  previous  publiratiuns 
” Wi>  would  also  iiclievc  liiat  ns  liis  strength  Ims  increased,  so 
his  glating  errors  have  been  diminislied.  But  so  oinliedded  and 
engrained  arc  these  in  llic  gems  of  his  e.xrellenco.  Uml  no  blind- 
ness can  overlook,  no  art  C4in  divide  or  ib  siroy  their  conm-xion. 
They  must  be  tried  together  at  tlie  ordeal  of  tiiiw,  and  desei-nd 
unteiNiratial  to  t*Hierity.  Coiilii  Mr  Scott  but  ' endow  his 
|Kiriv>si*s  with  words’ — could  he  but  decorate  the  justice  and  the 
splendour  of  his  conreptions  with  mom  unalloyed  aptness  of 
expression,  and  more  uniform  sirongtii  and  harmony  of  iiumlioni. 
he  would  claim  a place  in  the  higliest  rank  among  the  poets  of 
natural  f<H.‘ling  and  natural  imagery.  Even  as  it  is,  with  nil  his 
faults,  we  love  liim  still ; and  when  he  shall  cease  to  write,  loe 
shall  find  It  difilatU  to  supply  his  place  with  a better," 


’Tlio  Quarterly  Revieirer,  after  giving  his  outline  of  the  »torT 
of  the  Ixitd  of  the  Isles,  thus  proceeds  “ In  whatever  point  of 
view  it  1)0  regardi>d,  wlMUlicr  with  roforenCe  to  the  incidents 
it  contains,  or  the  agents  by  whom  it  is  carried  on,  we  think  that 
one  less  cnic.ululwl  to  keep  alive  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  tho 
reader  coukl  not  easily  have  been  ronceiveil.  Of  the  clmracl*-rs, 
we  cannot  say  much  ; they  are  not  conceiverl  with  any  gronl 
degree  of  originality,  nor  ilelineatetl  with  any  particular  spiriL 
Neither  are  we«!isiK)sed  to  criticise  with  minuteness  llm  incidents 
of  the  story  ; but  we  conceive  ilial  the  whole  poem,  conskloniif 
it  as  a narrative  poem,  is  projected  upon  wrong  i>rinc.iples. 

” The  story  is  obviously  comprsieo  of  two  inileiiendenf  plots, 
connected  with  each  other  merely  by  the  accidental  circumstan- 
ces of  lime  and  place.  Tlie  liliernlinn  of  Scotland  by  Rruce  l,as 
not  naturally  any  more  connexion  wi«h  the  loves  of  Ronald  and 
the  Maid  of  I,om,  than  with  tls>«n  of  Diilo  and  .Enens  ; nor  are  we 
able  to  conceive  any  possible  motive  which  should  have  ind'ieod 
Mr.  Scott  to  weave  tnem  as  he  has  done  into  tlie  same  narrative, 
except  the  desire  of  eomhining  t)ie  advantages  of  an  licroicni. 
with  w hat  we  may  call,  for  want  of  tin  nppruiirintu  word,  an  Uhi 
cal  subject ; an  attempt  which  wo  fi*6l  assured  he  nev*>r  would 
have  made,  had  l»e  duly  weigheil  the  very  difftsrent  principles 
upon  which  these  dissimilar  sorts  of  poetry  am  founded,  'fh'is. 
hail  Mr.  Scott  introduced  the  loves  of  Ronald  and  the  Maid  of 
Lom  as  an  e|>isoile  of  an  epic  poem  upon  tlie  subject  of  tho  bat- 
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tie  of  Bannockburn,  its  want  of  connexion  with  the  main  actioo 
mutht  have  btH^n  cxruav^,  in  favour  of  it*  IntriiMic  merit : hut, 
bjr  a areat  aingularity  of  judgment,  he  has  intnaluced  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  as  an  epntoUe,  in  iho  loves  of  Ronald  and  the 
Makl  of  Loro.  To  say  nuthinr  of  thu  obvioti*  i>re|MMicrousneas 
of  such  a desiim,  abstniGtedly  ciMUtdcrc<l,  the  cflecl  of  it  has, 
we  Uiink,  deciiledly  lieen  to  destroy  that  intoreat  which  citlier 
of  tliem  miahe  sei>amtu)y  have  dvatedt  or.  if  an^'  iniemtil  re- 
main i«s|iecUiie  tluj  fate  of  tl)o  itl  reiiuitrd  tt  is  iH-raujtc  at 

no  moment  of  the  poem  (jo  wc  fet-I  the  sIii{titi*Mt  decree  of  it, 
resnertinK  the  eiili'riirise  of  Hrucc. 

''The  many  lieautiful  iiosMU^es  which  wc  have  cxtracteil  from 
tho  iMem.  cuinhiiied  wiCii  tin;  brief  nniiarkH  subjoined  lu  each 
cunUr,  will  ••itliciKiitly  sliow,  lliat  allhoui;ii  Ihi:  Loril  of  the  l.'let 
is  nut  likely  U>  add  very  niurh  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Scott,  yet 
tfiis  mint  t>e  iniputivl  rallmr  to  the  irn'Oinuss  of  his  iiruviuiis  rvpu- 
tntion,  than  to  tho  obsofutc  inferiority  of  the  |MX>m  itself,  Uo- 
iuriuiulely,  its  muriU  are  niurely  incidental,  wliilo  its  defects  are 


mbed  up  with  tho  very  elements  of  the  poem.  But  it  is  net  ia 
the  imwerof  Mr.  8coit  to  write  with  tameneas ; be  the  sohivn 
what  it  will,  (and  he  could  nut  easily  have  chosen  one  mete  rai 
practicable,)  he  iiiiiirveses  upon  wliatcver  tcenee  he  defcnhes.so 
much  movement  and  activity,— he  infusen  into  his  narrative  such 
a fiow  of  hte,  nnd.  if  wo  may  so  rxnroM  ourselves,  of  anim^i 
spinu,  that  wilfiout  MalisfyiiKe  tlie  jiiaKinunt,  or  muvins  ti»e  Ikl 
infs,  or  clevatinj!  the  mmd,  ur  even  very  jireatly  int^ntini  the 
curiiivity.  he  in  nhlc  In  Keire  njioii.  and.  as  ii  wen*,  cxhilamlu  lie 
imnrin.ifion  of  hi*  n'liders,  in  a manner  which  ta  often  truly  iiih 
accountable.  I'hi.s  rtuality  Mr.  Scott  in  an  adrtuntbi? 

detrree  ^ and  siippoKiiiL'  that  lie  hud  riu  ollwr  olijecl  in  view  iltdii 
to  convince  the  wur hi  of  the  yreat  ttoctiral  iKiwcr*  with  wWu 
lie  is  sifted,  tlw  iHicm  Iwfori'  n*  would  U*  ipiitc  sufficient  for  Us 
jiuriHw.  But  tins  is  of  very  inferior  imfionanre  In  tiie  puhliie; 
what  they  want  is  a good  poem,  and,  as  experieoce  baa  showo, 
this  can  only  be  constructed  upon  a solid  toundatiuo  uf  taste  im 
judgment  and  mediuiion.  * 


•a. 
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PHAROS  LOQUITUR.  ♦ 

Fab  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 

O'er  these  wild  sh«-lves  my  watch  1 keep ; 
A ruddy  yem  of  changeful  light, 

Btjund  on  the  dusky  brow  of  night, 

The  seaman  buls  my  lustre  haih 
And  scorns  to  strike  his  timorous  saiL 


LINES, t 

ADDBX89BO  TO  BAMALD  HACOONALD,  ££0.,  OF  STAPTA. 

Staffa,  sprung  from  high  Macdonald, 

Worthy  branch  of  old  Clan  Ranald  I 
SiafTa  ! king  of  all  kind  fellows ! 

Well  befall  thy  hills  and  valleys. 

Lakes  and  inlets,  deejts  and  shallows— 

Clirt's  of  darkness,  caves  of  wonder. 

Echoing  the  Atlantic  thunder; 

Mountains  which  the  gray  mist  covers, 

\Vhere  the  Chieftain  spirit  hovers. 

Pausing  while  his  pinions  quiver, 

StretchM  to  quit  our  land  mr  eve.r! 

Each  kind  innuence  reign  above  thecl 
Warmer  heart,  *twixt  this  and  Staffa 
Beats  not,  than  in  heart  of  StaR'a ! 


THE  BOLD  DRAGOON;* 

OB,  THE  PLAIN  OF  BADAJOS. 

'Twas  a Marcchal  of  France,  and  he  fain  would 
honour  gain, 

And  he  long’d  to  take  a passing  glance  at  Portugal 
from  Spain ; 

W’ith  his  flying  guns  this  gallant  gay, 

And  boasted  corps  d’armec— 

0 he  fear'd  not  our  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding, 

Whack,  fal  de  ral,  Sic. 

To  Campo  Mayor  come,  he  had  quietly  sat  down. 
Just  a fricassee  to  pick,  while  his  soldiers  sack'd  the 
town, 

When, ’twRB  peste!  morbleu!  mon  General,  a 
Hear  the  F.nglish  bugle  call! 

And  behold  ilie  light  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 

Whack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Right  about  went  horse  and  foot,  artillery  and  all, 
And  as  the  devil  leaves  a house  they  tumbled  through 
the  wall  ;5 

They  took  no  time  to  seek  the  door, 

But  best  foot  set  before— 

0 they  ran  from  our  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 

WTiack,  fal  de  ral,  &c. 

• r*  On  th*  30lh  of  Juljr,  UU4,  ,Mr.  flamiltmi,*  Mr-  rptkine,^ 
tnd  .Mr  DulF.:  Comtiiixiiiiiner^,  ali>ii^  wiih  .Mr.  (now  Sir)  Wnl- 
li>r  SroU,  aim)  tl^  wnt«.>r.  visited  the  I.ialithoiinft ; tlio  C(»'nini*- 
ticim-r*  beinr  tbrrn  oo  <Hie  of  tlivir  voyuccA  of  inniicclion.  notired 
in  llw  Inirodiicttini.  Tli>'y  IrrmkfiiKtfd  in  tlio  Lilirary.  whi*n  Sir 
Waller,  at  (he  eniroutjr  uf  thu  i>arty,  u|ion  inscribiiif  liia  name 

• *n»  lit*  Hot^rt  K«t  , Ailvoexir.  )nnc  ShxrilT-lVpnie  of  !.«• 

B>Tt,liirF,  aad  aficrK-Uii*  Oue  of  tiie  IMucipiU  Clcilu  u(  Somuu  lii  Scotland— 
dwl  In  ISO. 

IAfttiwiUTii  Lord  KinnokWr. 

Adaa  DoS,  E«).i  of  (he  eonnty  of  Edioborii). 


Those  valiant  men  of  Prance  they  had  scarcely  fled 
a mile, 

When  on  their  flank  there  sous’d  at  once  the  British 
rank  and  file ; 

For  Long,  De  Grey,  and  Otway,  then 
Ne'er  minded  one  to  ten. 

But  came  on  like  light  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 

Whack,  fal  de  ral, 

Three  hundred  British  lads  they  made  three  thou- 
sand reel, 

Their  hearts  were  made  of  English  oak,  their  swords 
of  Shcflield  stitel, 

Their  horses  were  in  Vorkshire  bred. 

And  Bentsford  them  led ; 

So  huzza  for  brave  dragoons,  with  their  long  swords, 
boldly  riding. 

Whack,  ml  de  ral,  (fee. 

Then  here’s  a health  to  Wellington,  to  Bereaford,  to 
Long, 

And  a single  word  of  Bonaparte  before  I close  ray 
song : 

The  eagles  that  to  fight  he  brings 
Should  serve  his  men  with  wings, 

When  they  meet  the  bold  dragoons,  with  their  long 
swords,  boldly  riding, 

Whack,  fal  do  ral,  (fee. 


FOR  A’  THAT  AN’  A’  THAT.H 

A NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNB. 

Though  right  be  aft  put  down  by  strength, 

As  mony  a day  we  saw  that, 

The  true  and  leilfu’  cause  at  length 
Shall  bear  the  grie  for  a’  that. 

For  a’  that  an’  a’  that. 

Guns,  guillotines,  and  a’  that. 

The  Fleur-de-lis,  that  lost  her  right, 

Is  queen  again  fur  a’  that ! 

We’ll  twine  her  in  a friendly  knot 
With  England’s  Rose,  and  a’  that ; 

The  Shamrock  shall  not  be  forgot, 

For  Wellin  gton  made  bra’  ihaL 
The  Thistle,  mongh  her  leaf  be  rude, 

Vet  faith  wc’ll  no  misca*  that, 

She  shelter’d  in  her  solitude 
The  I’lcur-de-li!!,  for  a’  that. 

The  Austrian  Vine,  the  Prussian  Pine 
(For  BIucIict’s  sake,  hurra  that,) 

The  Spanish  Olive,  too,  shall  join. 

And  bloom  in  peace  for  a’  that. 

Stout  Russia's  Hemp,  so  surely  twined 
Around  our  wreath  we  II  draw  that, 

And  he  that  would  the  cord  unbind. 

Shall  have  it  for  his  gra-vat ! 

in  Ihp  Afljum,  «4d«l  Uiw«  taterwtiBg  lintsi.*’— Stt.vsnhon’s  Ac- 
emint  vf  (SiK.1 

» ITIiPfii'  ii««*i(  won*  written  to  Use  AlMna,  kciilut  tiaj  Sound  uf 
Ulva  Iti»,  ill  t in?  muiUh  uf  AttSUsut,  181 4.  | 

I ITisB  wiWf  wai  wrtttca  rtinfily  tlic  lintilu  of  narlru<»; 
(April,  18)3.)  Iwii  Yeoffiaory  Cavalry  dianev,  \t  wa<  fiiat  iirniiiii 
ill  Mr.  ttforyi;  Tht««wa»'v  Cdllection  erf  .Moluduii,  and 

(tanil-i  in  vnl.  vi.  ol  ftditiDf)  «»f  tliiit  wnrk.l 

i III  thi*ir  hwf y wSinKUion  <rf .Mnyot,  tlie  French  pulled 
(town  a piift  uf  (hu  Tiunpiirl,  iind  muri  Uisl  out  ovi*r  Uic  itIki'i*. 

i I ^una  At  I lie  tir-it  uim.-tini;  of  t iio  I'lU  Clnli  of  dcotkuui  | oud 
puliliahcu  ui  the  ScuU  .^lajitoina  for  July,  19U-I 
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Or,  If  to  choke  see  pufr  a eof, 

Your  pity  scorn  to  thraw  that, 

The  Devil’s  elbo’  be  his  lot. 

Where  he  may  sit  and  claw  that. 

In  spite  of  slight,  in  spite  of  might, 

In  spite  of  brags  and  a’  that. 

The  lads  that  battled  for  the  right, 
Have  won  the  day  and  a’  that ! 

There’s  ao  bit  spot  I had  forgot, 
America  they  ca’  that ! 

A coward  plot  her  rats  had  got 
Their  father’s  flag  to  gnaw  that; 
Now  see  it  fly  top-gallant  high, 
Atlantic  winds  shall  blaw  that. 

And  Vnnkee  loon,  beware  your  croun. 
There’s  kames  in  hand  to  claw  that  1 

For  on  the  land,  or  on  the  sea. 

Where’er  the  breezes  blaw  that. 

The  British  Flag  shall  bear  the  grie. 
And  win  the  day  for  a’  that! 


LINES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  MONSIBtTR  ALEXANDBB,*  TfTB  CEUS- 
DBATED  VENTHILOQUIST. 

Or  yore,  in  old  England,  it  was  not  thought  good 
To  carry  two  visages  under  one  hood ; 

What  should  folk  say  to  you  7 who  have  faces  such 
plenty. 

That  from  under  one  hood,  )'ou  last  night  show’d  us 
twenty ! 

Stand  forth,  arch-deceiver,  and  tell  us  in  truth. 

Are  you  handsome  or  ugly,  in  age  or  in  youth  7 
Man,  woman,  or  child— a dog  or  a mouse? 

Or  are  you,  at  once,  each  live  thing  in  the  house  7 
Each  live  thing,  dia.l  ask  7 — each  dead  implement, 
too, 

A workshop  in  your  person, -78OW,  chisel,  and  screw  1 
Above  all,  are  you  one  individual  7 1 know 
You  must  be  at  least  Alexandre  and  Co. 

But  I think  you’re  a troim—  an  assemblage — a mob. 
And  that  I,  as  the  Sherin,  should  take  up  the  job  ; 
And  instead  of  rehearsing  your  wonders  in  verse. 
Must  read  you  the  Riot- Act,  and  bid  you  disperse. 
Abbotsposd,  2dd  AprilA 


VERSES, 

COMPOSED  FOB  THE  OCCASION,  ADAPTED  TO  HATDN’s 

AIR, 

“ God  Save  the  Emperor  Prancia** 

AND  SUNG  BT  A SELECT  BAND  AFTER  THE  DINNER  GIVEN 
BV  THE  LORD  PROVOST  OP  EDINBCROH  TO  THE 

GRAND-DUKE  NICHOLAS  OF  RUSSIA, 

AND  HIS  SUITE,  19tH  DECEMBER,  1816. 

Gk)D  protect  brave  Alexander, 

Heaven  defend  the  noble  Czar, 

Mighty  Russia's  high  Commander, 

First  in  Europe’s  bandiid  war; 

For  the  realms  he  did  deliver 
From  the  tyrant  overthrown, 

Thou,  of  every  good  the  Giver, 

* ("Wlmn  Mon*ii.‘)tr  Alfxuiutr**,  tlx;  roU-timted  Tpntntoquiit, 
wa.*  in  hi  he  fian!  a vivit  to  AlilMitafiFnl.  whrru  he 

enU'rtninrd  liia  iltmiiieui^lKtl  hont,  iirul  lhi>  ottii’r  vixiU’N.  U'jth  his 
MiirivnlU'ii^imitatjuui.  niomUii;,  ivIh'ii  he  wa»  nlmut  lodo- 

|iart,  Mir  WhIut  iMt  u rfxiit  etnlHirniaKi'd,  a*  lo  lli»‘  Mint  of 
jicknowlirilunH-ni  lie  jiliouhl  ofViTj  bat  «t  nwoMfi#  ihnt  it 

woiibi  probaiilr  b>'  inoil  oxnieahlti  to  ihe  yomie  Icirvriiitor  to  be 
paid  111  i>r»f<'Mitiimal  i-fMii.  it' in  imy,  lie  mhIm  for  n few 

niimiti-s,  aiiil,  on  reliimiin;,  pn'toaUi'fl  him  with  this  epicram. 
Tlx,*  ri-adur  iii'i’d  liiiidl)-  {*»  n.'nuiiibnl,  tl.ul  Mir  Waller  Srotl  held 
the  oflic*’  of  sherilV  of  tlie  ccmiiiy  of  Hi-lkiik.”  - NCofcA  Setoapa- 
per, 

t ITIk;  bill's,  with  tliii  dole,  appeared  in  tbo  Eilintsirvh  Annual 
nrewle.r,  ol  ISN.I 

! I Jtr.,  nrtiTwards  Rir  William  A ihuthnnt.  the  Lord  Provoat  of 
Rdinbiirch,  who  had  tiw  honour  to  entertain  tno  Graod-Ouke,  now 
£mpeior  of  lUusta,  was  a petaonaJ  ilrieiKl  of  8ir  Walter  Scott'a ; 


Grant  him  long  to  bless  his  own ! • 
Bless  him,  midhis  land’s  disaster, 

For  her  rights  who  battled  brave^ 

Of  the  land  of  foemen  master. 

Bless  him  who  their  wrongs  foigave. 
O’er  his  just  resentment  victor, 

Victor  over  Europe’s  foes. 

Late  and  long  supreme  director, 

Grant  in  peace  lus  reign  may  close. 
Hail ! then,  hail!  illustrious  Strangerl 
Welcome  to  our  mountain  strand ; 
Mutual  interests,  hopes,  and  danger, 
Link  us  with  thy  native  land. 
Freemen's  force,  or  false  beguiling. 
Shall  that  union  ne’er  divide. 

Hand  in  hand  white  peace  is  smiling 
And  in  battle  side  by  side.! 


LINES,! 

WRITTEN  FOR  MI88  8H1TH. 

When  the  lone  pilgrim  views  afar 
The  shrine  that  is  his  guiding  star, 

With  awe  his  footsteps  print  the  road 
Which  ilie  loved  saint  of  yore  has  trod. 

As  near  he  draws,  and  yet  more  near, 

His  dim  eye  sparkles  with  a tear ; 

The  Gothic  fane’s  unwonted  show, 

The  choral  hymn,  the  tapers’  glow, 

0|iprc8s  his  soul ; while  they  aelighl 
And  chasten  rapture  with  anrighi. 

No  longer  dare  ne  think  his  toil 
Can  merit  aught  his  patron’s  smile; 

Too  light  appears  the  distant  way, 

The  chilly  eve,  the  sultry  day — 

All  these  endured  no  favour  claim. 

But  murinuring  forth  the  sainted  name, 

He  lays  his  little  offering  down, 

And  only  deprecates  a frown. 

We  too,  who  pjy  the  Theapian  art, 

Oft  feel  such  bodings  of  the  heart, 

And,  when  our  utmost  i>ower8  are  strain’d, 
Dare  hardly  hope  your  favour  gain’d. 

She,  who  from  sister  climes  has  sought 
The  ancient  land  where  Wallace  fought; — 
Land  long  renown’d  for  arms  and  arts. 

And  compiering  eyes,  and  dauntless  hearts  p-l 
She  as  the  fluttenngs  here  avow, 

Feels  all  the  pilgrim’s  terrors  now  ; 

Yet  sure  on  Caledonian  plain 
The  stranger  never  sued  in  vain. 

’Tis  yours  ihe  hospitable  task 
To  mve  the  apulaiise  she  d^e  not  ask  ; 

And  they  who  bid  the  pilgrim  speed. 

The  pilgrim’s  blessing  be  their  meed. 


CARLE,  NOW  THE  KING’S  COME-T 

BEING  NEW  WORDS  TO  AN  A0LD  SPRING. 

The  news  has  flown  frae  mouth  to  mouth, 

The  North  for  ance  has  bang’d  the  South ; 

The  dcii  a Scotman’s  die  o’  drouth. 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come  I 

and  thp«e  Yeraea,  with  their  hoediof,  ere  now  peKO  front  lb* 
ncwmiftjicfti  of  1S18.  I - 

§ tT)im> lull's  wirro  6r«t  printed  in  “The  ** 

18S4.“  Tlioy  wiTC  wriUt'it  for  recitation  br  the  dntinronh®"^' 
tri'MR,  Miii  Smith,  uim'  Mr*.  Bartley,  on  lac  nitbt  of  her  teow 
a!  The  KdinlmrKh  Theniro.  In  isi7  : bat  maahed  ber  too  w 
her  ininiiwi*.  In  a ieUur  wijrh  enrlo«»l  Ihem,  tlie  pod  inuroa™ 
Uiuf  they  were  written  on  ilie  rnumme  of  the  day  on  whicn  u*^ 

were  iM-nt— iJmt  he  Ihnnf'lit  the  idea  belter  than  the  exccaiHtti.  sija 

forworrled  ih'‘m  with  the  hope  of  their  adduif  p*ihtU»  • 

Ball  lo  the  hill.  '] 

S f*U  tk\i*Uf’d  Inrdf  renown'd  for  art*  and  arms, 

For  tuanly  taJoiit,  and  for  female  diarms.”  „ , 
Line*  written  far  Jtfr.  /. 

IF  IThia  imitation  of  an  old  Jacobite  dlttr  wm 
appearance,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  of  the  (tcet  which. copw^ 
h«  Majeiiiy  Kiny  Georg*  tbo  Fourth  to  Scotknd)  tnAaft^ 
1S-J3,  and  was  imbliabed  a«  a broadside.] 
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CH0RC8. 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

Thou  shall  dance,  and  I will  sing, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  1 

Auld  England  held  him  lang  and  fast ; 

And  Ireland  had  a joyfu’  cast ; 

But  Scotland’s  turn  is  come  at  last — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come : 

Auld  Reekie,  in  her  rokelay  gray. 

Thought  never  to  have  seen  the  day ; 

He’s  been  a weary  time  awav — 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  I 

.She’s  skirling  frae  the  Castle-hill ; 

The  Carline’s  voice  is  grown  sae  shrill, 

Ve’U  hear  her  at  the  Canon-mill— 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

“Ud,  bairns  !”  she  cries,  “baith  grit  and  sma’, 

And  busk  ye  for  the  weapon-shaw  1— 

Stand  by  me,  and  we’ll  bang  them  a’ — 

Carle,  now  the  Kings  come  1 

“Come  from  Newbattle’s  ancient  spires, 

Bauld  Lothian,  ^%nth  your  knights  and  squires, 
And  match  the  mettle  of  your  sires — 

Carle,  now  the  King's  come! 

“You’re  welcome  hame,  iny  Montagu  1 
Bring  in  your  hand  the  young  Bucclcuch 
I’m  missing  some  that  i may  rue — 

Carle,  now  the  Kiug^s  come  !* 

“Come,  Haddington,  the  kind  and  gay. 

You’ve  graced  my  causeway  mony  a day; 

I’ll  weep  the  cause  if  you  should  stay — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  !t 

“ Come,  premier  Diike,t  and  carry  doun 
Prae  yonder  craigS  his  ancient  croun ; 

It’s  bad  a lang  sleep  and  a soiin’— 

But,  Carle,  now  the  King’s  comet 

“Come,  Athole,  from  the  hill  and  wood, 

Bring  down  your  clansmen  like  a cloud 
Come,  Morton,  show  the  Douglas’  blood,— II 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

" Come,  Tweeddale,  true  as  sword  to  sheath  ; 
Come,  Hopetoun,  fear’d  on  fields  of  death  ; 

Come,  Clerk, IT  and  mve  your  bugle  breath ; 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

" Come,  Wemyss,  who  modest  merit  aids ; 

Come,  Rosebery,  from  Dalmeny  shades; 
Breadalbane,  bring  your  belted  plaids ; 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“ Come,  stately  Niddrie,  auld  and  true, 
flirt  with  the  sword  that  Minden  knew; 

We  have  o’er  few  such  lairds  as  you — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

* [Lord  Mnntari,  uncln  anil  riiardian  to  lh»  young  Duke  of 
Burrl.mrh.  placed  hm  Grace'*  reaiiience  of  Dalkeith  at  liia  Ma* 

iliipoial  duriiir  hi*  visit  to  •S'oiland.] 

* jCharlca.  the  tunth  Earl  of  liadclington,  died  in  I83S.1 

1 (The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  aa  Earl  of  Anru,  carried  the  an- 
CRnt  royal  crown  of  Hcntland  on  hiiniet>acK  in  Kinp  OeorKO’i 
ptocetNOQ,  from  Hulyrood  to  the  Caatle,  Edinburgb,  August, 
Util 

■file  Castle. 

IM.S.— Come.  Allmle,  from  your  hills  and  woods, 

Bring  down  your  Mmlandmen  in  duds. 

With  liannet,  limciie.  and  tartan  duds.’’] 

'T  Sir  George  Ch-rk  *'  Pennyruik,  Bart  Tlie  Baron  of  Penny- 
oik  is  bound  by  his  tc-mire.  when>-v<H'  the  King  comes  to  E<lin- 
barch,  to  reoeive  him  at  tlw  H.-iivstone,  (in  which  the  standard 
of  Jamos  IV.  was  erected  when  his  army  encamped  on  the  Bo- 
mghmuir.  before  his  fatal  ci|ieilition  to  England.)  now  built 
Bto  the  park-wall  at  the  end  of  Timierlin  Lone,  near  the  Bo- 
mughmuir-bead ; and,  standing  thereon,  bi  give  three  blasts  on  a 
born. 

•*  [MS.— “ Brave  Arthur’s  Seat’s  a story  higher; 

Saint  Ablie  is  shouting  to  Kintire,— 

‘ You  lion,  liirlit  up  a crest  of  fire.’  ” 
ks  tren  fVom  the  west,  the  rhlge  of  Arthur's  Seat  bean  a marked 
inmiblaoce  to  a lion  couchont ) 
tt  [Mr.  Omao,  landlord  of  the  Waterloo  HotcLJ 

Voi..  I.-4  B 


“ King  Arthur's  grown  a common  crier. 
He’s  heard  in  Fue  and  far  Cantire. — 

* Fie,  lads,  behold  my  crest  of  fire ! •* 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ Saint  .Abb  roars  out,  ‘ I see  him  pass, 
Between  Tantallon  and  the  Bass !’ 
Calton,  get  out  your  keeking-glass, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  !’* 

The  Carline  stopp’d ; and,  sure  I am, 
For  very  glee  had  ta'en  a dwam. 

But  Omantt  help’d  her  to  a dram. — 
Cogie,  now  the  King’s  come ! 
Cogie,  now  the  King’s  come ! 
Cogie,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

I’se  be  fou’,  and  ve’s  be  toom.tt 
Cogie,  now  tlie  long’s  come! 


PART  SECOND. 

A Hawick  gill  of  mountain  devt^ 

Heised  up  Auld  Reekie’s  heart,  I trow. 

It  minded  her  of  Waterloo — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

Again  I heard  her  summons  swell. 

For,  sic  a dirduin  and  a yell,  ^ 

It  drown’d  Saint  Giles’s  jowing  bell— 

Carle,  now  the  Kang’s  come ! 

“ My  trusty  Provost,  tried  and  tight. 

Stand  forward  for  the  Good  Town’s  right. 

There’s  waur  than  you  been  made  a knight— H 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come  I 

“My reverend  Clergy,  look  ye  say 
Tlie  best  of  thanksgivings  ye  ha'e, 

And  warstle  for  a sunny  day — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“My  Doctors,  look  that  you  agree, 

Cure  a’  the  town  without  a fee ; 

My  Lawver.s,  dinna  pike  a plea — 

Carle,  now  the  King’ s come ! 

“ Come  forth  each  sturdy  Burgher’s  bairn. 

That  dints  on  wood  or  clanks  on  aim, 

That  fires  the  o’en,  or  winds  the  pim — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“ Come  forward  with  the  Blanket  Bluc,llll 
Your  sires  were  loyal  men  and  true. 

As  Scotland’s  foemen  oft  might  me— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ Scots  downs  loup,  and  rin  and  rave, 

We’re  steady  folks  and  something  grave. 

We’ll  keep  the  causeway  firm  and  brave — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ Sir  Thomas, HIT  thunder  from  your  rock,*** 

Till  Pentland  dinnles  wi’  the  shock, 

And  lace  wi’  fire  my  snood  o’  smoke— 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

It  Empty. 

[The  Lord  Pmrost  had  lh>;  oareMlilo  lurpriao  to  hoar  hia 
health  |irapo«.*d,  at  ilie  civic  banquet  riven  to  GmiraH  IV.  in  tho 
Pariirmn'nl  Hoiwe,  a.*  “Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  Barl.”l 
M*  ITIie  Blue  Blanket  i«  the  utandard  of  tho  incorporated  tmdea 
of  Edinburah.  and  is  kept  hy  llieir  convener,  " nt  whose  apiiear- 
ance  therewith,"  observes  Maitland,  “ 'tis  said,  ilmt  not  only  tlio 
arUfireni  of  Edinburgh  an-olilirod  to  repair  to  it,  but  nil  the  artih- 
cers  or  craftsmen  within  Scotland  ore  bouiMl  to  follow  it.  anil  firht 
under  the  convener  of  Edinburyh,  as  aforesaid."  Ao  ordinr  <o 
an  old  tradition,  this  standard  was  usetl  in  the  Holy  Wars  by  a 
body  of  crusailina  citi7.ens  of  Edinlnireh.  and  was  the  fint  that 
was  planted  <mi  the  walls  of  Jenisa’em.  wlicn  that  city  waa 
s(orm«Hi  by  tlie  Christian  army  under  the  famous  Godfrey.  But 
the  history  of  it  seems  to  bo  this Janies  III.,  u pnnee  who 
had  virtues  which  the  rude  ace  in  which  he  lived  could  not  ap- 
preciate, having  tieen  detained  for  nine  months  in  the  Castle  of 
FdinliurKh  by  his  factious  nobles,  was  relieved  by  the  dtixena  of 
Cdintiurgh.  who  a.«multcd  the  castle  and  took  it  bv  suiprise ; on 
which  occtukin.  James  presenteil  the  citizens  witii  this  banner, 
" with  a power  to  display  the  same  in  defence  of  Uieir  Kina, 
country,  and  their  own  rients.”— A'ofs  to  thlt  $tarua  inlhe  “ Ac- 
coiitu  of  thA  Klnar't  V>tlt,"  itr..  Svo.  ISW-f 
HIT  [8ir  Thomas  Bradford,  theu  Commawlor  of  the  Forces  in 
Scotland.) 

***  E^burgb  Castle. 
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“Melville,  bring  out  your  bands  of  blue;, 

A’  Louden  lads,  baitb  stout  and  true. 

With  Elcho,  Hope,  and  Cockbum,  too—* 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ And  you,  who  on  yon  bluidy  braes 
Compcll’d  the  vanquish’d  Despot’s  praise, 
Rank  out— rank  out— mv  gallant  Grays— t 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“Cock  of  the  North,  my  Huntly  bra’, 

Where  are  you  with  the  Forty-twa'lJ 
Ah  ! waes  my  heart  that  ye’re  awa’ — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ But  yonder  come  my  canty  Celts, 

With  diirk  and  pistols  at  their  belts. 

Thank  God,  we’ve  still  some  plaids  and  kilts — 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ Lord,  how  the  pibrochs  groan  and  yell  I 
MacdonneU’s§  ta’en  the  field  himsell, 

3Iacleod  comes  branking  o’er  the  fell — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“ Bend  up  your  bow  each  Archer  spark. 

For  vou’re  to  guard  him  light  and  dark  ; 

Faith,  lads,  for  ance  ye’ve  hit  the  mark— 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“Young  Errol, II  take  the  sword  of  state, 

The  sceptre,  Panie-Morarchate  ;1T 
Knight  Mareschal,**  see  ye  clear  the  gate — 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 


“ Kind  cummer,  Leith,  ye’ve  been  niis>set, 
But  dinna  be  upon  the  fret— 

Ye’se  hae  the  handsel  of  him  yet, 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

" My  daughters,  come  with  een  sae  blue. 
Your  garlands  weave,  your  blossoms  strew; 
He  ne^er  saw  fairer  flowers  than  you— 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ What  shall  we  do  for  the  propine 

We  used  to  offer  something  fine, 

But  ne’er  a poat’s  in  pouch  of  mine — 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ Dell  care— for  that  I’se  never  start, 

We’ll  welcome  him  wdth  Highland  heart; 
Whate’er  we  have  he’s  get  a part — 

Carle,  now  the  King’s  come ! 

“ I’ll  show  him  mason-work  this  day— 
Nane  of  your  bricks  of  Babej  clay. 

But  towers  shall  stand  till  Time’s  away— 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“ I’ll  show  him  wit.  I’ll  show  him  lair. 

And  gallant  lads  and  lasses  fair. 

And  what  wad  kind  heart  wish  for  mairl- 
Carle,  now  the  King’s  come! 

“ Step  out.  Sir  John,tt  of  projects  rife. 
Come  win  the  thanks  of  an  auld  wife, 

And  bring  him  health  and  length  of  life — 
Carle,  now*  the  King’s  come! 


* [Lord  Melville  wnt  Colonel  of  the  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry 
Cavalry;  Sir  John  Hope  of  Pinkie.  Bart.,  Major;  and  Robert 
Co<;kinim,  Cmi.,  and  Lord  Elcim,  were  Captaina  in  the  lanie 
corps,  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  formerly  belonged.  J 

^ (The  SeoU  Grays,  headed  by  their  itallant  Colonel  General 
Sir  James  .Steuart  of  Cuitiiofa,  Bart.,  were  on  duty  at  Edinbureh 
durini;  tiie  Kiiig'i  vuiit.  Bonaparte's  exclamation  at  Waterloo 
is  well  known  t “ Cca  beaux  cbevaux  cru,  commo  ils  travail- 
lent  I"] 

I Marquis  of  Huntly,  now  Duke  of  Gordon,  Colonel  of  tlu  43d 
IcifimenL 

i ITlie  late  Colonel  Ronaldson  Macdonell  of  Glengarry— who 
die<l  in  January. 

> [ The  Earl  of  Enol  is  hereditary  Lord  Hish-Constable  of  Scot- 
land i 

IT  (In  more  correct  Gaelic  onltoyraphy,  Eanamfiorar'Chat,  or 
the  Great  Lady,  (literally,  Female  Lord)  of  the  Chalte;  the  Cel- 
tic title  of  the  Countess  of  Sutherland.  “ Evin  unto  tliis  day,  the 
oounireyofSoiitlicrIand  is  yet  called  Cattey,  the  iiiliubitants  Cat- 
toisb,  and  the  Erie  of  Southcrlaud,  Morwcii  Cattey,  in  old  Scot- 


tish or  Irish ; which  lanruaae  the  inhabitants  of  thir  enonfiey 
doe  still  use.”— Gordon's  Qeneatogteal  HUtory  of  the  Earls  y 
Sutherland,  p.  18. 

It  was  determined  by  his  Majesty,  that  the  riyfat  of  canyinf 
tlie  sceptre  lay  with  this  noble  family;  and  Lord  Francis  Leve- 
son  Gower,  second  son  of  the  Cotintc**  (now  DiitrbeMlof.'iutlur- 
land,  was  i>emiilted  to  act  as  deputy  for  his  motht-r  in  that  ho- 
nourable uflice.  Aflor  ol>(ainiu|r  Ins  Majesty’s  permission  to  de- 
{Mirt  from  Dunrohiii  Castii-.  his  mace  was  supplied  by  the  Huouup 
able  John  M.  Stuart,  8(*cond  son  of  the  Earl  of  .Moray.] 

••  iTIic  Author's  friend  and  relation,  the  late  Sir  AleiUMier 
Keith,  of  DuiKtttor  ami  Ravelslunc.] 
tt  IMS.—**  Rise  up.  Sir  John,  of  projects  rife. 

And  wuss  him  liealth  and  Itnnrtfa  of  life. 

And  win  tl>e  thanks  of  on  auld  wife.” 

The  Right  Honoumble  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  riliatcr,  Bart.anthar 
of  *'Tbo  Cmle  of  Health  and  LoiiRevity,”  Ac.  Ac.,— the  well- 
known  (>atrun  and  proj«.>ctor  of  naUonal  and  patriotic  plstis  sod 
improvements  inniimenible  duriof  a lifetiniu  of  now  aUxtl  fiHte 
score  yean.  1893.] 
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BRIDAL  OF  TRIERMAIN 
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THE  VALE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


A LOVER’S  TALE. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  BRIDAL  OF  TRIERMAIN 


1813. 


U the  EDiifBDBOH  A2nn7AL  Rboistbr  fur  Uie  yonr  I9N,  Three 
FniMnu  were  iraerted,  wrrittcn  in  imitation  of  Living  Poeta. 
ttmuit  have  been  apparent,  that,  by  thewe  pniliuiona,  nothing 
bwhtqoe,  or  dureapee.tful  to  the  author*,  wan  intended,  hut  that 
thtr  were  offered  to  the  public  ai  aerium , llumgh  certainly  very 
oipertMt,  imilationa  of  that  atyle  of  comiMUiition,  by  which  each 
of  tbe  whtere  ia  auppoaed  to  be  diatinguiahcii.  Aa  these  exer- 
wrs  attracted  a irreater  degree  of  attention  Umu  the  author 
iBtKiiialed,  be  baa  been  induced  to  complete  one  of  them,  and 
pRmt  It  as  a Kparate  publication.* 
b U not  in  tbia  place  that  an  examination  of  the  world  of  the 
lUftar  whom  he  turn  lie  re  adopted  aa  hi<*  model,  can,  with  pro- 
pnety,  be  introduced  j aiuce  hia  general  acquieaecnee  in  Die 
bteonble  auffraip)  of  the  public  muet  necoiuiarily  lie  inferred 
fnn  tbe  attempt  lie  baa  now  made.  Ho  ia  induced,  by  the  na- 
ture of  hit  aubject,  to  offer  a few  remarka  on  what  has  liccn  call- 
ed mAXnc  POBTtiT  Die  popularity  of  which  hua  liocn  revi- 
led in  the  pRaent  da^,  under  Uio  uuapicea,  and  by  Uie  unparal- 
ItM  luecew.  of  one  individual. 

The  original  puipoae  of  pootry  in  either  rclifnoua  or  historical, 
tt.uflUBt  frequontlv  happen,  a mixture  of  both.  To  mo<lem 
’ndm,  the  pocina  of  Homer  have  many  of  the  feature*  of  pure 
twnaace;  bat  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemiHirariea.  tht;y  pro- 
my  dwtred  their  chief  value  from  tiieir  supimaed  limtoric.nl  on- 
thntidty.  The  same  may  be  generally  itaid  of  the  poetry  of  all 
tfXL  Tlie  marvel*  and  miracles  which  Dm;  iioet  blend* 
vita  ha  tong,  do  not  exceed  in  number  or  extravagance  the  hg- 
Mill  of  Ito  hiaturiana  of  the  same  periixl  of  society  ; and,  in- 
^.,the  difference  lietw-ixt  jioetry  and  prow?,  as  the  vehicles  of 
kutorieal  truth,  is  always  of  late  introduction.  Foots,  under 
denominations  of  Hards.  SeaWa.  Chroniclers,  and  so  j 
Mth  an  the  first  hisloriana  of  all  nations.  Their  intention  la 
to  iriate  the  events  tliey  have  witnessed  or  tlie  traditions  that 
Jw  retched  them ; and  they  clutlie  the  r*?lalion  in  rhyme, 
toflny  u tbe  means  of  rendenng  it  more  aolomn  in  the  narra- 
wtnore  easily  committed  to  memory.  But  as  the  poeDcaJ 
■toiaa  imnroTcs  in  the  art  of  conveying  information,  the  nu- 
toatKiy  or  his  narrative  unavoidably  declines.  He  is  tempted 
to  we  and  dwell  upon  the  events  that  an<  intcreeting  to  his 
™M9nation.  and,  conacioua  bow  indifferent  his  audience  is  to 
to*  Baked  truth  of  his  i>ocm,  his  history  gradually  U.-conies  a 
noao^ 

h to  in  this  attuation  that  those  epics  are  found,  which  have 
w^raeimlly  regarded  the  standards  of  piM'try ; and  it  hna  hap- 
wed  somewhat  strangely,  tliat  tlie  modems  have  pointeil  out 
toibecfaancleiistica  and  peculiar  excellences  of  narritive  poetry, 
to*7Jfy  eircumatunres  wliich  the  authors  themselves  adopted, 
•'’•fbecauae  their  art  involveil  Uie  duties  of  tlic  historian  as  well 
to  the  poet  It  cannot  be  beliovwl,  for  example,  that  Honwr 


, WsW  Bcoti,  la  bU  Introdnetlon  to  the  I/ort  of  die  *sy«,— 
to**!  by  foyinlimute  friml.now  onhappUy  no  mo**,  Wiflism 
sfrsol  U writs  the  liule nwnsnlic  1*1*  callail  the  ‘ Brklsi  of  Trier- 
bat  s ws*  on  the  condition,  thsi  be  should  mske  no  aerioiu  elfcft 
eoniposition.  if  report  thookl  lay  it  at  bit  door.  A*  lie  ws*  more 
WoMetadtd  a ta«*  lor  poetry,  snd  aa  I took  car*,  In  wrers)  ploeea,  to 
■T  siwaiihig  which  migtil  rrsrinbte  (a*  far  as  wax  In  my  power)  ray  friend’s 
■•■1*  »nd  maaiwr,  the  train  easily  eaaght,  and  two  large  editions  were  sold. 
7,  totog  called  lor.  Lord  KiiwdtVer  heeaine  unwrllUng  to  asJ  any  longer 
*totoBmwUeh  was  going  farther  than  he  expected  or  desired,  and  the  real 
*••«*»  aame  wae  ghreo.") 
t btopnei 

Lit).  II.  Anaxag.  Segm.  IL 
I Httoeil  Vita,  in  Herod,  Henr.  .StepA.  tSTO,  p.  3GG. 


i [A  RECEIPT  TO  MARE  AN  EHC  POE.M. 


FOR  THB  PABLB. 


oU  poem,  Metory  hook,  romance,  or  legend,  (for  in- 
..Jomnnotb,  or  Don  DrUanU  of  Orteee,)  llmxe  pari*  of 

“osl  scope  mr  long  doscripUciiiw  Pot  these  piecoi  u>grther, 

TTi  my..  *”  adrentoiwi  yon  fancy  Into  on#  tale.  Ttien  Uke  a hero  wtsinf 
^^"sycneow  lor  the  sottoii  of  bis  name,  and  put  him  into  the  midst  of  those 
lane  let  him  work  for  twelve  booke,  at  the  rml  of  which,  yoa 
tkf  to***?  prepared  to  eonnoer  or  tneirry,  it  being  neoeMary  that 

of  an  rpie  poem  hi  forlnnala.'* 

^(|,_,2*tos»Episods.— '* TWke  any  remalntng  adrenture  of  yonr  former 
*rrilJi  il °*  yoo  eemU  no  eray  InToIre  yonr  hem,  or  any  unfononat* 
^ too  good  to  he  thrown  away,  and  It  will  be  ol  use,  spplied 

eUini  ^ tos*  and  srapuraw  in  the  ooutKof  the  work, 

PW  aTss^,”*®***'  to  **  compoeilion.” 

briiL^  asd  AUffory.—"  'Thes*  yoo  may  extract  ooi  of  die  fable 
to  y<W  mImic.  Be  (UK  you  strain  them  suAcimUy." 


FOR  TUB  MAKNBR8. 

to*  hero,  take  all  the  beet  qaalitiee  Ton  can  find  In  all  the 
antiquity  ; If  they  arill  not  be  iwliioetl  to  a eonsisteocy, 
weeM^^  ^****”  "<>*•  they  are  qnalHiea  which  yonr 

*°*VI  to  harej  and,  to  prevent  any  raisuke  which  the 

^••••bjeet  to,  atlaet  from  the  Alphabet  liioee  capital  leUm  that 


scicctetl  Uie  siege  of  Troy  as  Uie  moat  appropriate  gul^t  for 
poetry  ; his  purpose  was  to  write  tlie  early  history  of  hit  coun- 
try; the  event  he  has  chosen,  though  not  very  fhutful  in  varied 
incident,  nor  perfectly  well  adapted  for  poetry,  was  nevcrtlieless 
cumbincti  willi  traditionary  and  genealogical  anecdotes  extreme- 
ly interesting  to  those  who  were  to  listen  to  him  j and  this  ha 
Ims  iidorni'd  by  the  exertions  of  a genius,  wliich.  if  it  has  beM 
equalled,  has  certainly  been  never  surpassed.  It  was  not  ull 
comparatively  a late  period  that  the  general  accuracy  of  hh  nar- 
rative, or  his  purjiose  in  composing  it,  was  brought  into  question. 
Aoxri  KpoiTof  (a  Ava(ayopa>]  IxaOa  <^a.'ioplvo{  rv  irarro- 
Saxij  ‘leropia)  rrjv  ’O/ippeti  vmtjcty  atro^ip'aerffai  ttvat  irtpi 
aptrtit  Kat  StKatoirwijs.*  But  whatever  Uiourios  might  be  framed 
by  speculative  men,  his  work  was  of  an  liistoricai,  not  of  an 
allegorical  nature.  Es'aariAArro  pera  rov  IkUkrtro,  Kot'onov 
uaoTore  axpiKOiro,  navra  ra  tirtxoipid  Supoiraro,  xai  i<m~ 
pttoT  trvvSavtTO.  ctKOf  6e  piv  qv  «ai  pvijpoovva  iravrutv  ypa- 
^caffii.S  Instead  of  recommending  the  choice  of  a subject 
similar  to  that  of  Homer,  it  was  to  be  ex|>ccted  fliat  eriUe* 
should  have  exhorted  tlie  ixiets  ot  tliese  latter  days  to  adopt  or 
invent  a narrative  in  itself  more  susceptible  of  iwiotical  orna- 
ment. and  to  avail  themselves  of  timt  advanliute  in  order  to 
compensate,  in  some  degree,  the  inferiority  of  genius.  The 
contrary  course  ha*  U*cn  inculcated  by  almost  all  Ui«  writers  upon 
Ua*  Epopatia;  with  wlmt  succes*.  the  fateof  Homer’s  numermw 
imitators  may  best  show.  Tlie  ultfmum  rupplicivtn  of  criti- 
cism was  inflicti-fi  on  the  autW  if  he  did  not  rlKmae  a subject 
whicli  at  once  deprived  him  of  all  claim  to  originality,  and 
placed  him,  if  not  in  actual  contest,  at  least  in  fatal  compari- 
son. with  tlioso  giants  in  the  land,  whom  it  was  most  his  interest 
to  avoid.  Tlie  celclirated  receitK  for  writing  an  epic  poem, 
which  appeared  in  The  Ouardian.S  w-as  tlie  fust  instance  in 
whicli  common  sense  was  applied  to  this  department  of  poetry ; 
and,  indeed,  if  the  qiiosiion  w'  considered  on  its  own  merits,  we 
must  lie  satisfied  that  narrative  poetry,  if  str'cUy  confined  to 
the  great  occurrences  of  history,  would  lie  depriveil  of  the  inili- 
vidiial  interest  which  it  is  so  well  caiculatcil  to  excite. 

Moilern  w>eU  may  therefore  lie  t»ardon<-d  in  *o«'king  simpler 
Bubj«-cts  of  verse,  more  interesting  in  proportion  to  tiu-ir  simplici- 
ty. Tw’o  or  thri-e  figun*s,  well  grouped,  suit  the  artist  better 
than  a crowxi,  for  whalevci  punsise  assembled.  For  the  same 
reason,  a scene  immediately  presented  to  the  imayinaUon,  and 
directly  liroiight  liome  to  tlie  feelings,  though  involving  Uie  fate 
hut  of  one  or  two  persons,  is  more  favouralilc  for  por?try  than  the 
political  struevie*  and  convulsions  which  influence  the  fete  of 
kingfloms.  The  former  are  within  the  reach  and  comprehension 
of  all,  and,  if  ifepicted  with  vigour,  seldom  fed  to  fix  attention: 

eouipose  hi*  name,  snd  ral  Iheni  si  the  head  of  * dnlkslkm  before  your 
porm.  However,  do  not  alieohitciy  obwrrc  the  exact  qiiiuiiJty  of  ihna  vir- 
tuee.  It  not  being  detenoined  whether  or  no  It  be  uKiamij  tor  Uw  htro  of  a 
P'-em  U>  ba  an  honeet  man.  For  the  under  character*,  gather  thmi  from 
llomer  and  Virgil,  and  change  the  muu«  as  occuioo  serves.” 


FOR  THE  MACmXKS, 

“ Take  of  deities,  male  and  female,  as  many  as  yoo  ean  nse.  Separate  tliem 
into  equal  part*,  and  k^  Jnplter  in  the  mkldio  !.,«  Juno  put  libn  in  a fer- 
ment. and  Vemw  mollify  him.  Remember  no  all  occaaon*  to  make  nie  of 
Tolatile  Mercury.  If  you  have  need  of  devils,  draw  them  out  of  MUtun’a 
Paradla*.  and  extract  your  iptrita  from  Trho.  The  use  of  thete  inachinea  ia 
evidtiit,  for,  dnee  no  epic  pomn  can  poeaibly  xubeid  without  them,  the  wnral 
way  is  to  reserve  them  for  your  greatoS  neceaaitio*.  When  you  cannot  ex- 
tricaie  yoor  hero  by  any  human  meant,  or  yourself  by  your  own  wits,  seek 
relief  from  Hstvrn,  and  the  godt  will  do  yonr  huxincsi  very  renlily.  Thia 
it  aococtliiv  to  the  diract  preacriiition  of  Horaca  in  hU  Art  of  PoeUy 

‘ Nec  Detu  InUiait,  nisi  dignos  vindice  nodus 
Inciderit.*  VerM  191. 

‘ Never  presume  to  make  a god  appear 

But  for  a buwiMa  wonliy  of  a god.  ’—Ro$eommon. 

That  I*  to  any,  a poet  ehould  never  call  apoo  the  god*  fur  their  axeittance,  tsit 
when  he  la  in  great  perplexity .” 

FOR  THB  PBSCRIPTIONS. 

F\yr  a TmmptH-—"  Take  Enrns,  Zephyr,  Aunier,  ami  Boroaa,  ami  east 
thera  together  iot/>  one  ten*.  Add  to  thM.  of  rain,  lighming,  and  of  thiind(T. 
(the  loudral  you  canj  fuoTUum  Ml*  your  elondx  and  billow*  well 

together  until  they  fanm,  and  IhicSieo  yoor  deacriplion  bet*  snd  ilwre  with 
a qiiicktand.  Brew  yonr  unipeet  well  In  yoor  head  belhre  you  vt  it 
a-bfewing," 

Pi>r  a BnttU.—"  Pick  a large  quantity  of  imagea  ami  deacriptlone  from 
Homer'*  Iliad,  with  a *pice  or  two  of  VirgO : ami  if  tliere  rcn.am  any  ovem 
plot, you  may  lay  them  by  for  a •kirmiah.  Sutaon  it  well  with  xlmiloa,  and 
It  wit]  make  an  excellent  battle.” 

fWn  Burning  Town.—'*  If  toch  a fleaerlption  be  necenry,  Iceauae  H 
la  ccruin  there  ia  one  in  Virgil,  Old  Tiuy  is  raady  homl  to  ycsir  bands.  Dot 
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Tbe  other,  if  moro  luhlifnc.  are  more  viu(ue  and  dartant.  Ictt  ca- 
pable ofbpinir  dintinctly  uiider>»loo<l,  and  iiifinitoly  leas  capal)le  of 
«*xcilin(r  those  sentiments  which  it  is  the  very  |niri>uM*  of  jnietry 
to  inspire.  To  (ronertilin’-  is  nlwnys  to  destroy  et!i-rt.  'Wn  would, 
for  example,  be  more  iiili-resfed  in  the  liiie  of  uii  individual  sol- 
dier m combat,  tli.m  in  the  ><ranJ  evinjt  of  a evncrul  action  ; wiili 
the  happiness  of  two  lovers  raised  fruin_  misery  and  anxiety  to 
peaco  and  union,  than  with  the  successful  exertions  of  a whole 
nation.  From  wnat  causes  this  niny  oririiinte.  is  a separato  and 
obvioiisly  an  imiimteriiil  coiudderHliun.  Before  nNcriliiiif  this 
peculiarity  to  causi-s  di'cidcdly  and  odiously  seltish,  it  is  pro|>er  to 
recollect,  that  whilo  men  .see  only  a limited  space,  and  while 
their  atfi>ctions  and  conduct  am  reflated,  not  hy  aspiring  to  a 
nnivenial  ftood,  but  hy  exertinc  their  iwwer  of  making  them-scives 
and  others  happy  wiiliin  the  limited  scale  allotted  to  each  indi- 
vidual, so  iona  will  individnai  history  anil  indiviilnal  virtue  be 
tbe  readier  and  moro  accessible  mad  to  aencral  interest  and  at- 
tention ; and.  perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  it  is  tlio  more  useful, 
as  well  as  the  nion*  uccei«<<ihh>.  inasmuch  as  it  ailbrds  an  exam- 
ple capable  of  boina  ea.iily  iinituterl. 

Acrordina  to  th«.‘  author's  idea  of  Romantic  Poetry,  as  distin- 
auiahed  from  Epic,  flat  former  comprehends  ahctiiious  narrative, 
tramed  and  combined  at  the  plcaxure  of  the  writer ; beginning 

If  y«»  frsr  that  would  ho  ihoiiahl  bomiwBd,  s ohspicr  or  two  of  the  Theory 
(g  (>>Dflaara(km,*  wtU  oireuiiwtaiMaed,  sad  dona  uuo  erne,  wUl  be  s gotd 
saeoadsnegm.” 

Aa  /or  tirmUt  and  mefcipAora,  *’  they  may  ha  foond  nil  orer  the  ereation. 
'Hw  mo^  kisssjit  laey  taUirr  them,  but  liie  daoeur  is  la  spplyina  them, 
For  this,  adviap  with  your  boukarUer,” 

FOR  THE  LANOrAOB. 

(I  mesa  the  diction.)  •*  Here  It  will  do  well  to  he  an  iroltnloeof  Milfnti ; 
fcr  yoo  will  find  It  caller  to  imiMle  him  in  Uil«  Ui»n  any  ihijiu  --Uc.  Helva- 
iwns  ami  OrTcmna  arc  to  be  fouist  in  him,  widiuut  ihr  tr<iii'.|V  nf  Iramina  the 
Unaitsaea  1 knew  s psinicr,  who  (like  our  p>e()  had  uo  lOiniiM,  iiiske  hia 
fhmliuvts  U9  be  ihuiisht  onxinsla,  by  actiing  Un-in  in  dir  unokr.  You  may, 
In  the  anna  manner,  gl»r  die  vcnerahlr  air  nf  nnUijiiiiy  to  your  piece,  by 
darkening  up  anil  down  like  Old  F.ugluh.  Widi  tiiia  you  msy  eoaly  fur- 

• h'mai  Llh.  IlL  I>e  Confisfratione  Munrtl,  of  Tellorla  IVorlB  Sacra,  pnh- 
Mfosti  to  tio,  UK#.  By  Or.  'Aotitas  Buruci,  luawar  of  the  Ctuuter-ilouae, 


and  ending  as  he  may  judge  best : which  neither  exacts  nor  re- 
fuses the  use  of  tuwmaiural  maciuaerr  ; which  is  free  f>^  list 
tec.hntcal  rules  of  tliv  Kpcc;  and  is  sunwcl  only  to  ihuse  wljch 
pood  sense,  good  tastu,  and  gwal  morals,  api>!y  to  every  »p.-rit» 
of  jHietry  willKiut  i‘Xi'i-|itiriii.  Tin*  <lale  may  lie  in  a n mute  tune, 
or  III  llm  pnwriit  j IIh;  story  may  rietail  the  advcnliiivsora  pns« 
or  nt  a iionaant.  In  a word,  the  author  b absolute  ir.aiirr  ^ 
hit  tmuntry  and  its  inhatetaeta,  und  every  fhiiu;  m pssrs^tied  to 
him.  excepting  to  be  lu-avy  or  prtwatc.,  Sir  wliidi,  j0««  eM 
enilvirf,i.>..^<Hl  a«i  be  is,  he  litij*  no  miitmer  c€  ftp«>h«y.  Tliuo.  g 
is  probable,  will  ha  found  the  pe.fttliaritic*  of  this  sfn-cwi  of 
compoaittoi ; and,  beforw  jointnR  the  outcry  nrmitwt  the 
ta-Me  liiut  fi«k»»  and  ciictrtjrttires  it,  the  jw-tici:  ami  ptoucikof 
it  «uehl  to  be  made  ti-ctly  ripjHirefit,  If  tJm  want  of  shm 
anil  batties,  and  grcsat  military  ©volfltiotii,  in  our  tioeliy,  k tarn- 
plHiiird  of,  jet  os  reflect,  that  tite  campatem  «b«  heroes  of  «s 
days  are  »emtoated  in  a resaird  that  ndtissr  ro^ref  iK>r  adtato 
of  the  aio  of  fiction ; and  if  tlu-  ccscnpkiM  refora  to  the  Mrksity 
of  Otar  bards,  let  us  pay  a just  lril»ite  to  llictr  nuidcity,  liirtow 
them,  as  it  doe«,tosti^eets  which,  hkmtMferiftdifli-rentlyt^^^ 
have  #101  thy  Intertast  iwul  clmnii  of  jKtvaUy,  *«d  which  flii 
pn  vi-nts  them  fmm  uddiiig  iiisipiility  to  theif  ollter  mnri' 
poraidc  derects.* 

niitvid  npnn  any  oooosioa,  by  ths  Diedooaty  conuoonly  prtnlal  at  tbs  (a!er 
Chaucer.” 

” I rgiiw  not  (uniolude  without  cautlniilng  all  wrivri  wiiLout  fmi«<  a<w 
nijirriai  Puiiit,  which  ii,  never  to  be  ofraxl  of  lisimg  toii  nxicli  fin  aiSei 
worka  I giuuKi  iul> iw  rniher  ti>  take  ilirir  w-oimeit  theuthu,  and  uieal 
tlinii  ahroa/l  upi-n  p»j)cr ; fur  Ony  are  ot»<r«al  to  cojl  tefure  tic/  ui 
rwni.”— Piifv.  7'iir  Ouardum,  No.  Til.l 

* |‘*  In  all  lhi»  *r  rliurfiiUy  uciioieitic,  wiihmil  alotiiijc  snr  iHaf  •»» 
former  Iwwiftty  to  ihe  iiKvI-rn  Ruvintint  which  l*  UcmdeiJ  i«i 
frn-m  ptiiii':|i.v*.  N<;:liiii£  )«,  In  our  ojJtoion,  in  diticmwi  totlie  *wy  'lift- 
enre  i<t  P'ciry  ai  iJie  exui’inr  laauy  of  rule  aisl  ninw<;iien(  Cwilii}  k cir- 
pwition,  which  are  ift  princii’a]  charielenwicik  (Uir  wry  KknnMrikie 
voiir  uf  (lull  lio-iHte  \i  [•lot  u*l  conliiCt  wli:>ii<  )•  rluiloctl  by  tlir  Rumbr 
w-ritem.  tmslil  to  rentier  il«  to  imicli  (la-  unire  Snnnleit  in  rxtuiLnC  ibrp-r- 
lege  to  the  minor  Pt  ■eta  <if  e.impurituni  arw!  tetwfrrs'.ion.  TIk  n-ciimil  rf 
tcchnicDl  Imn  and  inipnlinirnu  h-i»  wide  cywTi  ilie  e.umof  Paniiia;  ml 
tu  much  (be  ItcUer.  W«  lilOike  mytury  ipiiir  nv  nuKh  in  maiim  cf  tut.  u 
uf  PotlUra  and  rrligton.  Rut  let  ui  not,  In  npcnlng  the  doer,  roll  dove  it 
anul,  and  levtl  the  eery  fnundaUoa  of  the  edifice.”— CriAroJ  /baisw,  l&i.'  l 
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INTRODUCTION. 

I. 

CojfE,  Lpcy  ! while  *tis  morning  hour, 

The  w’oodland  brook  we  needs  must  pass; 
So,  ere  the  sun  assume  his  power, 

We  shelter  in  our  i>oplar  bow-er. 

Where  dew  lies  long  upon  the  flower. 

Though  vanish’d  from  the  velvet  grass. 
Curbing  the  stream,  this  stonv  ridge 
Mar  Bt'rve  us  for  a sylvan  bridge ; 

For  here,  compell’d  to  disunite, 

Ronnd  petty  isles  the  runnels  glide. 

And  chafing  off  their  puoy  spite, 

The  shnilow  murmurers  w’asio  their  might. 
Yielding  to  footstep  free  and  light 
A dry-shod  pass  from  side  to  side. 

II. 

Nar,  why  this  hesitating  pause  1 
And,  Lucy,  ns  thy  step  wiihdraw's. 

Why  sidtlong  eye  the  streamlet’s  brim  T 
Titania's  foot  without  a slip, 

Like  thine,  though  timid,  light,  and  slim, 
From  stone  to  stone  might  safely  trip, 

Nor  risk  the  glow-w'onn  clasp  to  dip 
That  binds  her  slipper’s  silken  rim. 

Or  trust  thy  lovers  strength  ; nor  fear 
That  this  same  stalwart  arm  of  mine, 

Which  cpuld  yon  oak’s  prone  trunk  uprear. 
Shall  slinnk  beneath  the  burden  dear 
Of  font!  so  slender,  light,  and  fine. — 
now.  the  danger  dared  at  last, 

Look  back,  and  smile  at  perils  past  I 

III. 

And  now  we  reach  the  favourite  glade, 

Paid  in  by  copsewood,  cliff  and  stone, 
Whera  never  harsher  sounds  invade, 

To  break  affection’s  whispering  tone. 

Than  the  deep  breeze  that  waves  the  shade. 
Than  the  small  brooklet’s  feeble  moan. 
Come!  rest  thee  on  thy  w'onted  seat; 

Moss’d  is  the  stone,  iho  turf  is  green, 

A place  where  lovers  oest  may  meet, 

Who  would  not  that  their  love  be  seen, 
boughs,  that  dim  the  summer  sky, 

^all  hide  us  from  each  lurking  spy, 

^at  fain  would  spread  the  invidious  tale, 
How  Lucy  of  the  lofty  eye,* 

^wle  m birth,  in  fortunes  high, 
one  for  whom  lords  and  barons  sigh, 

Meets  her  poor  .Arthur  in  the  dale. 


n . IV. 

1 T ^ blush!— how  deep  that  sigh  t 
p.®  ^hy  does  Lucy  shun  mine  eye  7 
|*Ubwaiise  that  crimson  draws 
ns  colour  front  some  secret  cause, 

«o*ne  hidden  movement  of  tho  breast, 
one  would  not  that  her  Arthur  guess’d  7 
quicker  far  is  lovers’  ken 

® glance  of  common  men,t 
by  strange  sympathy,  can  spell 
ue  thoughts  the  loved  one  will  not  tell  I 
TK  Lucy’s  blush,  saw  met 

hues  of  pleasure  and  regret ; 
j^^romgledin  thcsigli  her  voice, 

And  shared  with  Love  the  crimson  glow  r 
pleased  that  thou  art  Arthur’s  choice, 

t Haujthty  oye  ”l 

..  ~7 — . with  winpa  as  Rwift 
weditation  or  the  tbougbU  of  love.” 

Jtamtet.J 


Yet  shamed  thine  own  is  placed  so  low; 
Thou  turn’st  thy  self-confessing  cheek. 

As  if  to  meet  the  breeze’s  cooling; 

Then,  Lucy,  hear  thy  tutor  speak. 

For  Love,  too,  has  his  hours  of  schooling. 

V.  . 

Too  oft  my  anxious  eye  has  spied 
That  secret  grief  thou  fain  wouldst  hide, 

The  passing  pang  of  humbled  pride ; 

Too  oft,  when  through  the  splendid  hall. 
The  load-star  of  each  heart  and  eye, 

My  fair  one  leads  the  glittering  ball. 

Will  her  stol’n  glance  on  Arthur  fall, 

With  such  a blush  and  such  a sigh  I 
Thou  wouldst  not  yield,  for  wealth  or  rank, 
The  heart  thy  worth  and  beauty  won, 

Nor  leave  me  on  this  mossy  bank. 

To  meet  a rival  on  a throne: 

Why,  then,  should  vain  repinings  rise, 

That  to  thy  lover  fate  denies 
A nobler  name,  a wide  domain, 

A Baron’s  birth,  a menial  train. 

Since  Heaven  assign’d  him,  for  liis  part, 

A lyre,  a falchion,  and  a heart  7 


VI. 

My  sword its  master  must  be  dumb; 

But  when  a soldier  names  my  name, 
Approach,  my  Lucy ! fearless  come. 

Nor  dread  to  hear  of  Arthur’s  shame. 

My  heart.— mid  all  yon  courtly  crew, 

Of  lordly  rank  and  lofty  line. 

Is  there  to  love  and  honour  true, 

That  boasts  a pulse  so  warm  as  mine  77 
They  praised  thy  diamond’s  lustre  rare — 
Match’d  with  thine  eyes,  I thought  it  faded; 
They  praised  the  pearls  that  bound  thy  hair — 

I only  saw'  the  locks  they  braided ; 

They  talk’d  of  wealthy  dower  and  land, 

And  titles  of  high  birth  the  token— 

I thought  of  Lucy’s  heart  and  hand. 

Nor  knew  the  sense  of  w'hnt  was  spoken. 
And  yet,  if  rank’d  in  Fortune’s  roll, 

I might  have  learn’d  their  choice  unwise, 
Who  rate  the  dower  above  the  soul, 

And  Lucy’s  diamonds  o’er  her  eyes.§ 

VII. 

My  lyre — it  is  an  idle  toy, 

That  borrows  accents  not  its  own, 

Like  warbler  of  Columbian  sky, 

That  sings  but  in  a mimic  tone.ll 
Ne’er  did  it  sound  o’er  sainted  w'ell. 

Nor  boasts  it  aught  of  Border  spell ; 

Its  strings  no  feudal  slomin  pour, 

Its  heroes  draw  no  broad  claympre ; 

No  shouting  clans  applauses  raise, 

Because  it  sung  their  fathers’  praise  ;1T 
On  Scottish  moor,  or  English  down. 

It  ne’er  was  graced  with  fair  renown ; 

Nor  w'on,— best  meed  to  minstrel  true, — 
One  favouring  smile  from  fair  Bucclecch  I 
By  one  poor  streamlet  sounds  its  lone, 

And  beard  by  one  dear  maid  alone. 

VIII. 

But,  if  thou  bid’ St,  these  tones  shall  tell. 

Of  errant  knight,  and  damozclle ; 

I [MS.—”  That  txtastfl  «o  wnrrn  a heart  aa  mine.”! 

I (MS.—”  And  Lucy’s  Kon>»  before Iwr  eyes.”l 
I The  Mocking  ihra. 

IT  (MS.— ” Perchance,  because  it  sung  tbelr  praise.”] 
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Of  the  dread  knot  a Wizard  lied, 

In  punishment  of  mniden’H  pride, 

In  noiea  of  marvel  and  of  fear, 

That  beat  may  cjiarnj  romantic  ear. 

For  Lucy  loves, — like  CoLLiNSt  ill-starr’d  name  !* 
Whose  lay’s  re<jiiital.  wuslhn|  tanly  fame. 

Who  bound  no  laurel  round  his  living  head, 
Should  hang  it  o’er  his  monument  when  dead, — 
For  Lucy  loves  to  tread  enchanted  strand, 

And  thread,  like  him,  the  maze  of  Fairy  land; 

Of  golden  battlements  to  view  the  gleam, 

And  slumber  soft  by  some  Elysian  stream; 

Such  lays  she  loves, — and  such  my  Lucy’s  choice. 
What  other  song  can  claim  her  poet’s  voice  It 


Humble  as  maiden  that  loves  in  vain. 

Holy  as  hermit’s  vesper  strain; 

Gentle  as  breeze  that  but  whispers  and  dies, 

Vet  blithe  ns  the  light  leaves  that  dance  in  its  sighs; 
(’ourteous  as  monarch  the  morn  he  iscrowm’d. 
Generous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad  ground; 
Noble  her  blood  us  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet— 

Such  must  her  form  be,  her  mood,  and  her  strain, 
That  shall  match  with  Sir  Roland  of  Tricrmain. 


II. 


CANTO  FIRST. 


I. 


Where  is  the  Maiden  of  mortal  strain, 

That  may  match  with  the  Baron  of  Tricrmain 
She  must  be  lovely,  and  constant,  and  kind. 
Holy  and  pure,  and  humble  of  mind. 

Blithe  of  cnecr.  and  gentle  of  mood. 

Courteous,  and  generous,  and  noble  of  blood — 
Lovely  as  the  sun’s  first  ray, 

W’hen  it  breaks  the  clouds  of  an  April  day; 
Constant  and  true  as  the  w'idow’d  dove. 

Kind  as  a minstrel  that  sings  of  love; 

Pure  as  the  fountain  in  rocky  cave. 

Where  never  sunlniam  kiss’d  the  wave; 


Sir  Roland  de  Vaux  he  hath  laid  him  to  sleep, 
His  blood  it  was  fever’d,  his  breathing  was  deep. 
He  had  been  pricking  against  the  Scot, 

The  foray  was  long,  and  the  skirmish  hot ; 

His  dinted  helm  and  his  buckler’s  plight 
Bore  token  of  a stubborn  fight. 

All  in  the  castle  must  hold  them  still. 
Harpers  must  lull  him  to  his  rest, 

^yith  the  slow  soft  tunes  he  loves  the  best, 

Till  sleep  sink  down  upon  his  breast, 

Like  the  dew  on  a summer  hill. 


HI. 


It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day; 

'Fhe  sun  was  struggling  with  frost-fog  gray, 
That  like  a silvery  crape  was  spread 
Round  Skiddaw’s  dim  and  distant  head. 
And  faintly  gleam’d  each  painted  pane 
Of  the  lordly  halls  of  Triermain, 

When  that  Baron  bold  awoke. 


• Collinii,  nrronlinir  to  Johnson.  “ hv  induleinir  sr»me  peculiar 
hahiis  of  lhoui.'ht.  wns  uniincnily  oclichlod  with  tlKim*  flishU  of 
imneination  which  pMaui  iIhi  iMniiuis  of  imtiirv,  uiul  (o  wliirh  the  ] 
niiml  is  n-coiirilc«l  only  by  n ptirwive  awpiii^Jircnco  in  |Ki|Hihir  tra-  ; 
diiHins.  Hi)  luvi-d  fninos.  (priiii,  i;iant«,  and  iiioiMteni  i h<*  dclicht- 
«l  to  rovH  lhroiii;h  th«  niiMndcpi  of  l■n^hnllt^n•nt,  lo  rnre  on  the 
m.irnitironco  of  mildon  iialuccs,  to  rc|>08e  by  llm  watcrfalU  of 
Llysiiin  itiinli'n*." 

’ Thi- Introihictinn,  thoii^h  by  no  moons  ih-stitiiti;  of  beau- 


ties, if  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Pimuii  ; its  plan,  or  conception,  is 
ncithiT  very  iiiitenioiis  nor  viyy  strikinir.  The  laist  [inss,iire<i  are 


thiisc  in  which  the  nutlmr  adhore,i  most  strictly  to  his  oritritml : in 
thiisc  which  aru  coiii|iase<i  wiilMiiit  haviiiir  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
niiMlcI,  tlM‘re  is  a sort  of  atiectatioii  and  ftniininc  at  humour,  that 


will  pmtwihly  excite  som'>  feeling  of  dis)ip(Miiiitmcnt,  either  la*- 
caus«>  IIk*  effort  is  ' ‘ 


not  allorelhcrsucccssttil,  or  iK  caiise  it  does  not 
perfc.-clly  liunnunize  wiUi  tliu  tune  and  colouriiift  of  tltc  wliole 
pieci*. 

*•  Thii  * Bridal'  itself  is  purely  a talc  of  chivalry ; a talc  of 
* Britain's  isle,  and  Arthur’s  days,  when  inidiiiKht  liiin'-s  duiinced 
the  maze.’  Tlio  author  never  gives  us  a kIiiiicc  of  orilinary  life, 
or  of  ordinary  iiersoiuiires  From  the  splendid  court  of  Arthur,  we 
arc  conveyed  to  the  bulls  of  enchantment,  and.  of  counie.  are  in- 
troduced to  a system  of  manners,  iwrfeclly  docidi-<l  and  apj»ro- 
priiiio,  but  altoretlier  remote  from  tnoae  of  this  vul^rar  woild."— 
Quarterly  Revino,  July,  1813. 

" The  poem  now  before  us  consists  properly  of  two  distinct 
Bubjccts,  interwoven  toirelher  something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Last  .Minstrel  and  his  Lay,  in  the  tint  and  most  enchanting  of 
Waller  Scott’s  p»manc«-s.  The  first  is  the  history  (nml  or  iiiia- 
rtnary,  we  pnwuinn  not  to  riess  which)  of  the  aiillKir's  fiussion, 
courtship,  and  mairiaKC,  with  a yotiiiK  la<ly.  his  suiicrior  in  rank 
aii(l  circumstaiic«‘8,  to  wlaim  lie  relates  at  iiilervuls  the  story 
which  may  be  eoiisiilerad  as  lla*  principal  design  of  tl»c  work,  to 
which  it  Bivi«s  its  title.  This  is  a mode  of  intriMhirinir  romantic 
and  falHilous  narratives  which  we  very  mu  h iipfirove,  tlMMi;;h 
Uicrc  may  lie  reason  to  fear  that  Iimi  freouent  reftelition  may 
wear  out  lU  effect  It  attaches  a tlogrpe  of  dramatic  interest  to 
file  work,  and  at  tlie  same  lime  Bofleiis  llic  absurdity  of  a Gothic 
lepend,  by  thruwini;  it  to  a (rreaUT  distance  frum  tlie  relation  anil 
auditor,  by  roiiresentinir  it.  not  as  a train  of  facts  which  actually 
took  place,  but  ns  a mere  fable,  eillier  adopte«|  by  the  creilu- 
lity  uf  fomier  times,  or  Hivented  for  the  purjioses  of  amuse- 
ment, and  tlie  exercise  of  the  imajtmation.  "—Crl/lcai  Review 
1813.) 

: Triermain  was  n fief  of  the  Barony  of  Gilsiand,  in  Ciimber- 
lanil ; it  was  nowssod  by  a riaxon  fiimily  at  tlw  time  of  the 
Conqiicst.  but  ‘ after  the  death  of  Gilmore.  I.ord  tif  Tryentiaiiie 
ami  Torcrossock.  Hiilicrt  Vaux  irnvo  Trjermainc  and  Torcnssock 
lo  his  m>cond  son,  Rnnulph  Vau.x  : which  Raniilph  nfierwanU 
became  heir  to  his  eklec  bruilier  Robert,  the  founder  of  Lnneirost, 
who  dinl  without  issue.  Ranuljih  lieinf  Lord  of  all  Gilshiiid, 
rave  Gilmon*’8  lamb  to  his  own  younper  son,  named  Roland, 
and  let  l!io  Barony  descend  to  hw  eldest  sun  Robert,  son  of 
Rnnul|)h.  Roland  had  issue  Alexander,  and  he  Rnmilpli,  nPer 
whom  succeeiled  Robtirt,  and  they  went  named  Rolands  succes- 
sively. that  were  loitls  theroof,  until  the  n-ijm  of  Kdward  tlio 
Fourth.  That  Iwuse  yave  for  arms.  Vert,  a In-iid  dexter,  chuquy, 
or  and  «iles." — Burm’s  Antiquitiee  qf  WeelmortXand  and 
Cumberland,  vol.  ii  p.  482. 

This  branch  of  Viniv,  with  its  collateral  alliances,  is  now 
T^preicnterl  by  thefoniily  of  Braddyl  of  Conishead  Priory.  In  the 
ewin'y  palatine  of  Lancaster : for  it  appears  that  alKiut  the  time 
above  mentioned,  the  house  of  Triermain  was  united  to  its  kin- 
^d  family  Vaux  of  Caterlen,  and.  by  marrmire  with  the  heiress 
of  pelamore  and  Liwliour.io,  becaina  tlie  represenhitive  of  tho«o 
ancient  and  noblo  families.  The  male  line  failing  in  John  do 


Vaux,  alMiiit  the  year  166.S,  his  dnuyhter  and  heirsM.  MsW. 
mameil  Christoidier  liichiiuiiid,  Li^.  of  Hishhead  Ciutlo.  m lb 
county  of  Cumisulaml.  descemlwl  Ihiin  an  ancient  family  of  tW 
name,  lairds  of  Corby  Ca^lle.  in  tlie  sanm*  county,  soon 
ComjiieHt,  and  which  thi'y  alienated  about  the  l5Ui  of  Edwsitl  w 
Bi'coiid.  to  Andrea  de  llurcla,  F.arl  of  Carl  sle.  Of  ihw 
WHS  .-4ir  TiHimns  de  Kuiyi'inoiit,  (mile.s  auratus.)  in  the  fr<s» 
Kins  Filward  tlie  Fust,  wIhi  appears  lo  have  rreally  di*iit»pw 
cd  hiuisolf  at  llw  si<-ee  of  Kaerlaveroc.  with  William,  BaM  if 
Leylsmme.  In  an  nncifnt  heraldic  po»’ni,  now  extant,  sad  yrs 
serveil  in  tlie  Bntish  Museum,  ilescriliiny  tliat  sicie.*  I*'* 
are  stilted  to  lie.  Or.  two  Bars,  Gemelles  Gules,  and  a Chief  % 
llh-  same  iKime  liy  his  ileseemlants  at  the  prf**nt  day.  Tb 
Richmomie  n-moved  lo  tfaur  Castle  of  Hiithhead  in  the  rWff « 
Henry  tlw’  Ftchih,  wlien  the  lb«-ti  rei<resenlatix'e  of  TJ*!! 
marru-d  Marxarei,  dauyhier  of  Sir  Huph  Lowtber,  by  the  iJSf 
Dorothy  de  Chtliinl,  only  child  by  a secoiid  marriswaflo^ 
lainl  ClitVonl.  yrcal  (rramlsun  of  John  Lsinl  ('lifibnl,  by  Kh»»o™ 
Percy,  dauthler  of  Henry  (sumiimed  Hol‘PUf)  by 
Mortimer,  wbicli  said  Klijaibsuh  was  daughter  of  Edwiiu 
m>'r,  third  F.arl  of  Mnrrlie.by  Pliilippa,  eole  daughter  Std  heBt* 
of  l.iom-l.  Duke  ofClnn  ncti.  ni.4. 

The  third  in  descent  Irom  the  above-mentioned  Jo«i 
momi,  Is'came  tlie  n'jiresonialivo  of  the  families  oftas*^ 
Tnermnin,  Caterlen.  and  Torcrossock.  by  his  marmye  JP 
MiiIm.'I  de  Vaux,  tlie  heiress  ofihern.  His  (raraison  Henry  RJ* 
momi  diet!  without  issue.  Icaviiiy  five  sisters  t^d***.'***^,?^^ 
wh<iin  married  ; but  Maryaret.  who  married  William  Gafc^ 
of  Whitehaven,  was  tlie  o'lly  one  wlw  liad  male  issue  sanW®*- 
Phe  had  a son,  and  a dauyhter  msrriod  to  Henry  Corsw  « 
Workinyton.  Ksrj.,  who  ivpiesentml  ihecotiniy  ofCamuansM* 
many  years  in  Parliament,  and  by  her  had  a daughter.  j 

John  Christian,  L*u  (now  Curwen.)  John,  son  * 

William  Gale,  inarrimi  Sarah,  dauyhter  and  hriif**  of  cwn» 
pher  WiliMin  of  Hardsea  Hall,  in  the  county  of  I/anrwer.  w 
Maryaret,  aunt  and  cnhetreM  of  Tlsimas  Braddyl. 
tlyl,  ami  (^mislwnil  Pmiry.  in  tUi  same  rxwnty,  and  had  is« 
fimr  sons  nml  twodaiiphters.  1st.  Williatii  Wilson  died 
Jml.  Wilson.  wIk)  upon  the  death  of  his  cousin.  Thomas 
without  issue,  siicceedeil  to  his  estates,  and  took  the 


Bmdilyl,  in  mirsuance  of  his  will.  Iiy  tlic  Kinir’s 

3<l.  William  die  d youny  ; nml,  4th,  Henry  Richmond  « ‘ 


an.  « iiliurn  (iic-o  youny  ; 000,1111,  iienry  rvicniiiiFiiij  j, 

yeiieral  of  the  army,  married  Hurnh,  da'iyhler  of 


Baldwin  ; Maryaret  marrieil  Rirhanl  Greaves 
ofFullioume.  in  tlie  county  of  Camhridyo,  and  of 
county  of  Lancaster : Sarah  marriml  to  Gemfe 
land  Hall,  in  tlie  same  county.  Wilson  Braddn.  ***•“ 

John  Gale,  and  ymmlson  of  Maryaret  Richnimid.  ms’W  >'  ^ 
daiiyliter  oml  heirew  of  .Mallhius,  Gale,  Esq.  ofCabdlHM. 
the  county  of  Cumlsrrlond.  by  Jane,  dauyhter  and 
Rev.  S.  Benni't,  D.  D. ; and.  ns  the  ehh'st  survivinf  n>s*c  sm^ 
of  the  families  almve  mentioncri.  lie  n*»rte»s.  in  aodiw*  . 
own.  their  paternal  coats  in  Uie  Ibilowiiiy  ordei,  S*  aws*"  ^ 1-. 
records  in  the  Collrute  of  Arms.  1st,  Areent,  a fcM  y 


_ . _ ifcic  VI  Aimi*.  ••Vi  I . T 

t w<x*n  3 saltiers  «*f  the  same,  charyitl  with  an  anew  ^ 
I.  or.-Gale.  *d.  Or.  9 bars  yrmell* 


lions’  heads  erased,  or.— Gate,  ai,  ur,  9 oars 
a chief  or.— Richmond.  8d,  Or,  a feas cheqocy. oraon 
tween  9 yeriics  eules,— Vaux  of  Caterlen.  4lh.  CulM. 
quey.  or  and  yuh's  between  8 pcriics  or.— V nux 
Sih.  Arcent,  (ntit  vert,  ns  stated  by  Bum,)al»nd  cneWT. 
yules,  fur  Vaux  of  Triermain.  6th.  Gules,  a cross 
Delamorc.  7lh,  Oules,  6 lions  rampant  arxen^t.  1 »«.•••% 
lioiime.— This  more  detailed  rsnealoyy  of  d 

main  was  obliyinyly  sent  lo  the  author,  by  »•)* 
Conishead  Priory.  MWto 

• (TUU  poem  bss  baeo  iscently  nfitad  by  Sir  Nieobs  B*m* 

imj 
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StsninR  he  woke,  ami  loudly  did  cnll. 

Rousing  his  menials  in  bower  and  hall, 

While  hastily  he  spoke. 

IV. 

“Hearken,  my  minstrels!  Which  of  ye  all 
IWeh  d his  harp  with  that  dying  fall, 

So  sweet,  so  soft,  so  faint, 

It  seem’d  an  angel’s  whisprr’a  call 
To  an  expiring  saint  ! 

And  hearken,  my  merry- men ! What  time  or  where 
Did  she  pass,  that  muid  with  her  heavenly 
brow, 

With  her  look  so  sweet  and  her  eyes  so  fair, 

And  her  groeeful  stop  and  her  angel  air, 

•\nd  the  eagle  pluiiie  in  her  dark-orown  hair, 

That  pass’d  from  my  bower  e'en  now  !” 

V. 

Answer’d  him  Richard  de  Bretville ; he 
Was  chief  of  the  Baron’s  minstrelsy,— 

‘’Silent,  noble  chieftain,  we 

Have  sat  since  midnight  close. 

When  such  lulling  sounds  ns  the  brooklet  sings, 
Murmur’d  from  our  melting  strings, 

And  hush’d  you  to  repose. 

Had  a harp-note  s-mnmxi  here, 

It  had  caught  my  watchful  ear, 

.\lthough  it  fell  as  faint  and  shy 
As  bashful  maiden’s  half- form'd  sigh, 

Wlien  she  thinks  her  lover  near.” 

Answer’d  Philip  ofFosthwaite  tall, 

He  kept  guard  in  the  outer-hall, — 

" Since  at  eve  our  watch  took  post, 

Not  a foot  has  thy  portal  cross’d ; 

Else  had  1 heard  the  steps,  though  low 
And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  receives, 

In  morn  of  frost,  the  wither’d  leaves, 

That  drop  when  no  winds  blow.’’— 

VI. 

“TTien  come  thou  hither,  Henry,  my  page. 

Whom  I saved  from  the  sack  of  Hermitage, 

When  that  dark  castle,  tower,  and  spire. 

Rose  to  the  skies  a nile  of  fire. 

And  redden’d  all  the  Nine-sfano  Hill, 

.And  ihe  shrieks  of  death,  that  wildly  broke 
Through  devouring  fiame  and  smotnering  smoke, 
Made  the  warnoris  heart-blood  chill. 

The  trustiest  thou  of  ail  my  train. 

My  fleetest  courser  thou  must  rein, 

And  ride  to  Lyulph’s  tower, 

And  from  the  Baron  of  Triermain 
Greet  well  that  Sajm  of  power. 

He  is  sprung  from  Druid  sires. 

And  British  bards  that  tunwl  their  lyres 
To  Arthur’s  and  Pendragon’s  praise, 

And  his  who  slet'ps  at  Dunraailraise.* 

Gifted  like  his  gifteil  race, 

He  the  characters  can  trace, 

Graven  deep  in  elder  time 
Upon  Hellyellyn’s  cliffs  sublime; 

Sign  and  sij^  well  dotli  he  know. 

And  can  bode  of  weal  and  wo, 

Of  kingdoins’  fall,  and  fate  of  wars, 

From  mystic  dreams  and  course  of  stars. 

He  shall  tell  if  niiddlc  earth 
To  that  enchanting  shape  gave  birth, 

Or  if ’t was  but  an  airy  thing, 

Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  bring, 


Fram’d  from  the  rainbow’s  varying  dyes, 

Or  fading  tints  of  western  skics.t 
For,  by  the  blessed  rood  I swear, 

If  that  fair  form  breathe  vital  ah, 

No  other  ninidi-n  by  niy  side 
Shall  ever  rest  De  Vaiix’s  bride  !’’t 

VII. 

The  faithful  Page  lie  mounts  his  steed. 

And  soon  he  criiss’d  green  Irthing’s  mead, 
Dash’d  o’er  Kirkoswald’s  verdant  plain, 

And  Eden  barr’d  his  course  in  vain. 

H<!  pass’d  red  Penrith's  'Fable  Round, $ 

For  feats  of  chivalry  renown’d, 

Left  Mavburgb’H  moiuidli  and  stones  of  power, 
By  Druids  raised  in  magic  hour, 

And  traced  tlic  Eainoni  s winding  way, 

Till  Ulfo’s  lakell  iienealli  him  lay. 

VJIL 

Onward  he  rode,  the  pathway  .still 
Vyinding  betwixt  the  lake  and  hill ; 

Till,  on  the  fragment  of  a rock. 

Struck  from  its  base  by  lightning  shock, 

He  saw  the  hoary  Sage  : 

The  silver  moss  and  liehen  twined, 

With  fern  and  deer-liair  check’d  and  lined, 

A cushion  fit  for  age ; 

And  o’er  him  shook  the  usp’in-iree, 

A restless  rustling  canopy. 

Then  sprung  young  Henry  from  his  selle, 

And  greeted  I.yulph  grave, 

And  then  his  master’s  tale  did  tel!, 

And  then  for  counsel  crave. 

The  Man  of  Vears  mused  long  and  deep, 

Of  time’s  lost  treasures  taking  keep, 

And  then,  as  rousing  from  a sleep. 

His  solemn  answer  gave. 

IX. 

**  'I'htt  maki  is  Imrn  of  middle  earth, 

And  may  of  man  be  won, 

Though  there  have  gJIdetl  since  her  birth 
Five  hundred  years  and  one. 

But  where's  the  Knight  in  all  the  north, 

That  dare  the  advetituro  follow  forth, 

So  perilous  to  knightly  worth. 

In  the  valley  tn  St  John  7 
Listen,  youth,  to  what  I leU, 

And  bind  it  on  thy  memory  well ; 

Nor  muse  that  I eommenee  ih«‘  rhyme 
Far  distant  mid  the  wrecks  of  lime. 

The  mystic  tale,  by  b:u<i  and  snge, 

Is  handed  down  from  Alerlin's  age. 

X. 

lyui.ph’s  tale. 

" King  Abtwvr  hns  ruidcii  from  merry  Carlisle, 
When  Peii(t*e.osl  was  o’er  : 

Heioumey’d  like  < rrniif-knighi  the  while, 

Aud  sweeily  the  summer  sun  did  smile 
On  inountnin,  rnoj^s,  and  moor. 

Above  his  sohiarv  irnok 
Rose  Glaramnrn’s  ridgy  back, 

Amid  whose  yawning  gulfs  the  sun 
Cast  umber’d  radiance  red  and  flun. 

Though  never  sunbeam  could  discern 
The  surface  of  tliat  salile  tarn,** 

In  who.s*'  black  mirror  you  may  spy 
The  stars,  while  noontide  lights  the  sky. 

The  gallant  King  he  skirted  still 
'The  margin  of  that  mighty  hill ; 


• I>an(nijlraj«c  w i>n<>  of  llto  ernnd  pfu«e,<»  from  ('umborland 
uto  W^moiwland.  It  tnko»  Ur  name  from  a cairn,  or  nilo  of 
tUmeN.  erncled,  it  m laid,  U>  (Jut  memorj  of  Duonmil,  the  Ust 
Kinr  of  Cumberland. 

* l”  JiMt  like  Aurora  when  »Ju‘  tie*. 

A minbow  round  the  mr*mini;  Moobk,] 

I (“Thi*  p*nverPtl  Bnrun  reuniri'd  in  tJic  fair  one  whom  ho 
ihocid  honour  with  hw  hnnd  nn  luweinhlam'  of  ouHlitim,  (hat  ap- 
petn  to  UR  rather  unrcaiumnblo  even  in  th<i.je  liijtlt  duyi,  pmfuRi! 
w they  are  known  to  hare  been  of  now  unntiamohlo. 

Uw  irtwdution.  however,  woe  not  morj:  iiillcxildc  than  tliat  of  any 
mere  niodera  youth;  for  he  ilectws  thnl  hi*  nixlitly  '.iliitnnt.  of 
whotn  at  this  time  no  rraild  know  nothini',  hul  that  i«)i»  ItMiked 
tad  luof  like  an  ancel,  if  of  mortal  mould,  shall  be  hit  briih.'.’* — 

Qtuirrer/v  ftgrigw.J 

4 A eircalar  intrenehment.  nlwut  tuilf  a mih*  fmm  Penrith,  ia 
thiu  povilarty  termed.  Th<.>  r.ircle  within  (ly.>  ditrh  in  about  one 
hoodm  and  tixty  iioceB  in  circumference,  witJi  openinKS,  or  ap- 

VoL.  I.— 4 O 


po  diivctlr  oppocite  to  eaeb  ot&w.  Am  th«  diteh  is  on  iljo 
itJiM'r  tide,  it  comW  not  be  intaodod  ^ the  i*f  dofenc*. 

aiui  it  has  Teaaooably  boeo  cordedored,  ttat  tnt^  atflosiw  was 
de^fftied  for  U»  voltmo  axemt#  rf  *»f  ihivalry ; nml  tho 
emliankmeDt  around  for  the  eormofomr  of  *110 

• Hkber  up  the  itvw  Bamoiil  t&B  Arth«r%  If  otiod  'rulili!,  i*  a 
pn.ilivKioi  eoeloaure  rmil  arnkprity,  ferrowi  by  a rotlecikm  of 
Rtom-:  op«»n  the  top  ofa  fonUy  sdtrpifiii  UU,  reltoa  Pnybiirffli.  In 
ih<-  j*kin  wtiicb  it  eoefoaea  twn*  mnSk  erect  an  nnlniwii  sfo^ie 
of  twelve  feet  in  height.  Two  wnillnr  nu«*i'*  am  said  to  Imvo 
lie.-ii  destroyed  duri^  the  meou^  of  imo-  Thi'  whole  a|>i>oar* 
Ui  bo  » moraMnent  of  Dmtdical  tunes. 

H rttbwatar.] 

**  Thu  tmeJl kluii  odked  Seafei  tsrro  lu»s  so  (liH  j-Iy  ('mbosumod 
in  the  rercRM-s  of  the  Imce  monnlniii  railed  Saddleback,  more 
|HK>ljcal]y  Glaramara.  is  of  such  an>at  depth,  and  so  rmmploteiy 
hiiklrii  fmm  the  sun,  that  it  is  said  i>s  bi'am.*  never  reach  it,  and 
that  Um;  r,  tkrUon  of  the  :-luni  may  bo  seen  at  midday. 
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Rock  upon  rocks  incumbent  hung, 

And  torrents,  down  the  gullies  Hung, 

Join’d  the  rude  river  that  brawl’d  on, 

Recoiling  now  from  crag  and  stone, 

Now  diving  deep  fpm  huinan  ken, 

And  raving  down  its  darksome  glen. 

The  monarch  judgerl  this  desert  wild, 

With  such  romantic  ruin  piled. 

Was  theatre  by  Nature’s  hand 
For  feat  of  high  achievement  plann’d. 

’ XL 

“O  rather  he  chose,  that  Monarch  bold. 

On  vent’rous  quest  to  ride, 

In  plate  and  mail,  by  wood  and  wold, 

Than,  with  ermine  trapp’d  and  cloth  of  gold, 

In  princely  bower  to  bide ; 

The  bursting  crash  of  a foenian’s  spear, 

As  it  shiver’d  against  his  mail. 

Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  courtier’s  whisper’d  tale : 

And  the  clash  of  Caliburn  more  dear, 

When  on  the  hostile  casque  it  rung, 

Than  all  the  lays 
To  their  monarch’s  praise 
That  the  harpers  of  Reged  sung. 

He  loved  better  to  rest  by  wood  or  river. 

Than  in  bower  of  his  bride.  Dame  Guenever, 

For  he  left  that  lady  so  lovely  of  chet*r, 

To  follow  adventures  of  danger  and  fear ; 

And  the  frank>hearte<i  Monarch  full  little  did  wot. 
That  she  smiled,  in  his  absence,  on  brave  Lancelot. 

XII. 

" He  rode,  till  over  down  and  dell 
The  shade  more  broad  and  deeper  fell ; 

And  though  around  the  mountain’s  head 
Flow’d  streams  of  purple,  and  gold,  and  red, 

Dark  at  the  base,  unblest  by  beam. 

Frown’d  the  bjack  rocks,  and  roar’d  the  stream. 
With  toil  the  King  his  way  pursued 
By  lonely  Threlkeld’s  waste  and  wood, 

Till  on  his  course  obliquely  shone 
The  narrow  valley  of  Saint  John, 

Down  sloping  to  the  western  sky. 

Where  lingering  sunbeams  love  to  lie. 

Bight  glad  to  feci  those  beams  again, 

Tite  King  drew  up  his  charger’s  rein; 

With  gauntlet  raised  he  screen'd  his  sight. 

As  dazzled  with  the  level  light. 

And,  from  beneath  his  glove  of  mail, 

Scann'd  a t his  ease  the  lovely  vale. 

While  ’gainst  the  sun  his  armour  bright 
Gleam’d  ruddy  like  the  beacon’s  light. 

XIII. 

Paled  in  by  many  a lofty  hill, 

The  narrow  dale  lay  smooth  and  still. 

And,  down  its  verdant  bosom  led, 

A winding  brooklet  found  its  bed. 

But,  midmost  of  the  vale,  a mound 
Aro.'wi  with  airy  turrets  crowri’d. 

Buttress,  and  rampirc’s  circling  bound. 

And  mighty  keep  and  tower: 

Seem’d  some  prinieval  giant’s  hand 
The  castle’s  massive  walls  had  plann’d, 

A ponderous  bulwark  to  withstand 
Ambitious  Nimrod’s  power. 

Above  the  moated  entrance  slung, 

The  balanced  drawbridge  trembltng  hung, 

As  jealous  of  a foe : 

Wicket  of  oak,  as  iron  hard, 

With  iron  studded,  clench’d,  and  barr’d. 

And  prong’d  portcullis,  ioin’d  to  guard 
The  gloomy  pass  below. 

But  the  gray  walls  no  banners  crown’d, 

Upon  the  watch-tower’s  airy  round 
No  warder  stood  his  horn  to  sound. 

No  guard  beside  the  bridge  was  found, 

And,  where  the  Gothic  gatew.ay  frown’d. 

Glanced  neither  bill  nor  bow. 

» XIV. 

Beneath  the  castle’s  glooiny  pride. 

In  ample  round  did  Armur  ride 

• Thi*  tbo  name  of  Kinj  Arthur'!  well-known  tword. 
MMOcUme!  aMo<»lbxi  Excalibar. 


I Three  times;  nor  living  thing  he  spiea, 
\ Nor  heard  a living  sound. 

Save  that,  awakening  from  her  dream. 
The  owlet  now  began  to  scream, 
la  concert  with  the  rushing  stream. 
That  wash’d  the  battled  mound. 


He  lighted  from  his  goodly  steed. 

And  he  left  him  to  graze  on  bank  and  mead 
And  slowly  he  climb'd  the  narrow  way, 
That  reached  the  entrance  grim  and  gray, 
And  he  stood  the  outward  arch  below, 

And  his  bugle- horn  prepared  to  blow, 

In  summons  blithe  and  bold, 

Deeming  to  rou.«e  from  iron  sleep 
The  guardian  of  this  dismal  Ket^p. 

Which  well  he  guess’d  the  hold 
Of  wizard  stern,  or  goblin  grim. 

Or  pagan  of  gigantic  limb. 

The  tyrant  of  the  wold. 


XV. 

“ The  ivory  bugle’s  golden  tip 
Twice  touch’d  the  Monarch’s  manly  lip, 

And  twice  his  hand  withdrew. 

— Think  not  but  Arthur’s  heart  was  good  ! 

His  shield  was  cross’d  by  the  blessed  rood. 

Had  a pagan  host  before  him  stood. 

He  had  charged  them  through  and  through; 
Yet  the  silence  of  that  ancient  idace 
Sunk  on  his  heart,  and  ho  pause^l  a space 
Ere  yet  his  horn  he  blew. 

But,  instant  as  its  ’larum  rung, 

The  castle  gate  was  open  flun& 

Portcullis  rose  with  crashing  groan 
Full  harshly  up  its  groove  of  stone ; 

The  balance-beams  obey’d  the  blast. 

And  down  the  trembling  drawbridge  cast 
The  vaulted  arch  before  him  lay, 

With  naught  to  bar  the  gloomy  way. 

And  onward  Arthur  paced,  with  hand 
On  CaUburn’s*  resistless  brand. 

xyi. 

" A hundred  torches,  flashing  bright. 

Dispell’d  at  once  the  gloomy  night 
That  lower’d  along  the  walks, 

And  show’d  the  King's  astonish’d  eight 
The  inmates  of  the  halls. 

Nor  wizard  stern,  nor  goblin  grim. 

Nor  giant  huge  of  form  and  limb. 

Nor  heathen  knight  was  there; 

But  the  cressets,  which  odours  flung  aloft, 
Show’d  by  iheir  yellow  light  and  soft, 

A band  of  damsels  fair. 

Onward  they  came,  like  summer  wave 
That  dances  to  the  shore ; 

A hundred  voices  welcome  gave. 

And  welcome  o’er  and  o’er ! 

A hundred  lovely  hands  assail 
The  bucklers  of  the  monarch’s  mail, 

And  busy  labour’d  to  unhasp 
Rivet  of  steel  and  jron  clasp. 

One  wra^’d  him  in  a mantle  f^, 

And  one  flung  odours  on  his  hair ; 

His  short  curl’d  ringlets  one  smooth’d  down, 
One  wreath’d  them  with  a myrtlc-crown. 

A bride  upon  her  wedding-day, 

Was  tended  ne’er  by  troop  so  gay. 


XVII. 

“Loud  laugh’d  they  all.— the  King,  in  vain. 
With  questions  task’d  the  giddy  train  ; 

Let  him  entreat,  or  crave,  or  call. 

’Twas  one  reply,— loud  laugh’d  they  all. 

Then  o’er  him  mimic  chains  they  fling, 

Framed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  spring. 

While  some  their  gentle  force  unite, 

Onward  to  drag  the  wondering  knight, 

Some,  bolder,  urge  his  pace  with  blows, 

Dealt  with  the  lily  or  the  rose. 

Behind  him  were  in  triumph  borne 
The  warlike  arms  ho  late  had  worn. 

Four  of  the  train  combined  to  rear 
The  terrors  of  Tintadgel’s  spear  ;t 

♦ Tintflfbi^l  Caxilc,  in  Cornwall,  ia  roportcil  to  keen 
birthplace  of  Kiiin  Arth'ir- 
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Two,  laaghinE  at  their  lack  of  strength, 

Dra{^d  Caliburn  in  cumbrous  length  ; 

One,  while  she  aped  a martial  stride,. 

Placed  on  her  brows  the  helmet’s  pride; 

Then  scream’d,  'twixt  laughter  and  surprise 
To  feel  its  depth  o’erw'helm  her  eyes. 

With  revel-shout,  and  triumph-song, 

Thus  gayly  march’d  the  giddy  throng. 

XVIII. 

“Through  many  a gallery  and  hall 
They  led,  I ween,  their  royal  thrall ; 

At  length,  beneatn  a fair  arcade 

Their  march  and  sung  at  once  they  staid. 

The  eldest  maiden  of  the  band, 

(The  lovely  maid  was  scarce  eighteen. 

Raised,  with  imposing  air,  her  hand. 

And  reverent  silence  did  command. 

On  entrance  of  their  Oueen, 

And  they  were  mute.— But  as  a glance 
They  steal  on  Arthur’s  countenance 
Bewilder’d  with  surpri^ 

Their  smother’d  mirth  again  ’gan  speak, 

In  archly  dimpled  chin  and  cheek. 

And  laughter-lighted  eyes. 

XIX. 

“The  attributes  of  those  high  days 
Now  only  Uve  in  minstrel-lays : 

For  Nature,  now  exhausted,  still 
Was  then  profuse  of  good  and  ill. 

Strength  was  gigantic,  valour  high. 

And  wisdom  soar'd  beyond  the  sky, 

And  beauty  had  such  matchless  beam 
As  lights  not  now  a lover’s  dream. 

Vet  e’en  in  that  romantic  age. 

Ne’er  were  such  charms  by  mortal  seen, 

Aa  Arthur’s  dazzled  eyes  engage. 

When  forth  on  that  enchanted  stage. 

With  glittering  train  of  maid  and  page, 

Advancea  the  castle’s  Queen  ! 

While  up  the  hall  she  slowly  pass’d. 

Her  dark  eye  on  the  King  she  cast. 

That  flash’d  expression  strong;* 

The  longer  dwelt  that  lingering  look. 

Her  check  the  livelier  colour  took. 

And  scarce  the  shame-faced  King  could  brook 
The  gaze  that  lasted  long. 

A sage,  who  had  that  look  espied, 

Where  kindling  passion  strove  with  pride. 

Had  whisper’d,  ‘ Prince,  beware  ! 

From  the  chafed  tiger  rend  the  prey. 

Rush  on  the  lion  when  at  bay, 

Bar  the  fell  dragon’s  blighted  way, 

But  shun  that  lovely  snare  !’-t 

XX. 

“ At  once,  that  inward  strife  suppress’d, 

The  dame  appniach’d  her  warlike  guest. 

With  greeting  in  that  fair  degree, 

Where  female  pride  and  courtesy 
Are  blended  with  such  passing  art 
As  awes  at  once  and  charms  the  heart.! 

A courtly  welcome  first  she  gave. 

Then  of  nis  goodness  ’gan  to  crave 
Construction  fair  and  true 
Of  her  light  maidens’  idle  mirth. 

Who  drew  from  lonely  glens  their  birth. 

Nor  knew  to  pay  to  stranger  worth 
And  dignity  their  due  : 

And  then  she  pray’d  that  he  would  rest 
That  night  her  castle’s  honour’d  guest. 

The  Monarch  meetly  thanks  express’d ; 

TTie  banquet  rose  at  her  behest. 

With  lay  and  talc  and  laugh  and  jest. 

Apace  the  evening  flew. 5 

• 1‘*  In  the  dcar.ription  of  tho  Qnwn’«  entrance,  b*  well  ai  in 
the  contraetet]  eniimcmiion  of  the  levitiee  of  her  attenHanU.  tite 
taihor,  we  think,  bai  ha<l  in  hin  reroll<H7tinn  Qrar’a  releliratetl  do- 
Kription  of  the  power  of  harmunr  to  produce  ail  the  srmces  of 
aotion  in  the  hodr  Qtrar/er/y  Rtvletc.] 
t t"  Arouw  the  tirer  of  Hyrraniun  dcaertji. 

Htrirc  with  the  naif  ctai^'pd  lion  for  hi«  prey  | 

IxH»ftr  the  riak,  than  rouse  tiio  sluinberinR  firo 
Of  wild  Fanaticism.”—— 

Waver  let/  Snvele,  vol.  til  p.  IM.l 
! (”  Btiil  sways  their  souls  with  tliai  rommandina  art 
That  dazzles,  leads,  set  chills  the  vulfor  heart.” 

Bvkon’8  Cortetr,  isu.] 


XXI. 

“ The  lady  sate  the  Monarch  by. 

Now  in  her  turn  abash’d  and  shy. 

And  with  indifference  seem’d  to  near 
The  toys  he  whisper’d  in  hpr  ear. 

Her  bearing  modest  was  and  fair. 

Yet  shadows  of  constraint  were  there. 

That  shovy’d  an  over-cautious  care 
Some  inward  thought  to  hide ; 

Oft  did  she  pause  in  full  reply. 

And  off  cast  down  her  laige  dark  eye. 

Oft  check’d  the  soft  voluptuous  sigh. 

That  heav’d  her  bosom’s  pride. 

Slight  symptoms  these,  but  shepherds  know 
How  hot  the  mid-day  sun  shall  glow. 

From  the  mist  of  morning  ^y ; 

And  so  the  wily  Monarch  guess’d. 

That  this  assum’d  restraint  express’d 
More  ardent  passions  in  the  breast. 

Than  ventured  to  the  eye. 

Closer  he  press’d,  while  beakers  rang, 

While  maidens  laugh’d  and  minstrels  sang, 
Still  closer  to  her  ear— 

But  why  pursue  the  common  tale? 

Or  wherefore  show  how  knights  prevail 
When  ladies  dare  to  hear? 

Or  wherefore  trace,  from  what  slight  cause 
Its  source  one  tyrant  passion  draws, 

Till,  mastering  all  within,ll 
Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried. 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide. 

And  folly  into  sin !” 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

LYtn-PH’s  TALE  CONTIKUED. 

“ Another  day,  anpther  day, 

And  yet  another,  glides  away ! 

The  Saxon  stern,  the  pagan  Dane, 

Maraud  on  Britain’s  snores  ^ain. 

Arthur,  of  Christendom  the  flower. 

Lies  loitering  in  a lady’s  bower; 

The  horn,  that  focmen  wont  to  fear. 

Sounds  but  to  wake  the  Cumbrian  deei; 

And  Caliburn,  the  British  pride. 

Hangs  useless  by  a lover’s  side. 

II. 

"Another  day,  another  day, 

And  yet  another,  glides  away. 

Heroic  plans  in  pleasure  drown'd, 

He  thinks  not  of  the  Table  Round; 

In  lawless  love  dissolved  his  life, 

He  thinks  not  of  his  beauteoiisIT  wife: 

Better  he  loves  to  snatch  a flower 
From  bosom  of  his  paramour, 

Than  from  a Saxpn  knight**  to  wrest 
The  honours  of  his  heathen  crest ; 

Better  to  wreathe,  ’mid  tresses  brown, 

The  heron’s  plume  her  hawk  struck  down, 

Than  o’er  the  altar  give  to  flow 
The  banners  of  a Paynim  foe.ft 
Thus,  week  by  week,  and  day  by  day. 

His  life  inglorious  glides  away ; 

But  she,  that  soothes  his  dream,  with  fear 
Beholds  his  hour  of  w’aking  near.!! 

III. 

" Much  force  have  mortal  charms  to  stay 
Our  peace  in  Virtue’s  toilsome  way ; 

But  Gucndolen’s  might  far  outshine 
Each  maid  of  merely  mortal  lire. 

4 [”  On  the  opinion  that  oia^  be  fonnefl  oven  of  tboM  two 
■tanza*.  (xix.  and  xx.)  wc  arc  willinz  to  hazanl  the  justnesa  of 
the  euloffium  wo  have  liostowed  on  the  xeneral  poett(^  merit  of 
Ihia  little  work.”— <i«arrer/y  Revieto.] 

I I ” One  Master  Passion  in  the  breast. 

Like  Aaron’s  serpent,  swallows  up  the  rest” 

Pope.] 

IT  [MS.-"  I.ovely."l 
••  IMS.—'*  Paynim  knizht”) 

♦MM8.-“  Vanquish’d  foe.’M 

It  (Tire  MS.  has  this  ond  the  sixth  couplet  of  stanza  iiL  inter- 
polate.] 
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Her  mother  was  of  human  birth, 

Her  sire  a Genie  of  the  earthy 
In  days  of  old  deem’d  to  preside 
O’er  lovers’  wiles  arid  beauty’s  pride. 

By  youths  and  virgins  worsfiipp’d  long, 
W ith  festive  dance  and  choral  song, 
Till,  when  the  cross  to  Britain  came, 

On  heathen  altars  died  the  dame. 

Now,  deep  in  Wastdale  solitude, 

The  downfall  of  his  rights  he  rued, 

And,  born  of  his  resentment  heir, 

He  train’d  to  guile  that  lady  fair. 

To  sink  in  slotiiful  sin  and  shame 
The  champions  of  the  Christian  name. 
Well  skill’d  to  keep  vain  thoughts  alive. 
And  all  to  promise,  naught  to  give, 

The  timid  youth  had  hope  in  store, 

The  bold  and  pressing  gain’d  no  more. 
As  wilder’d  children  leave  their  home. 
After  the  rainbow’s  arch  to  roam 
Her  lovers  barter'd  fair  esteem, 

Faith,  fame,  and  honour,  for  a dream.* 


IV. 

“ Her  sire’s  soft  arts  the  soul  to  tamet 
She  practi.scd  thus — till  Arthur  came; 
Then,  frail  humanity  had  part. 

And  all  the  mother  claim’d  her  heart. 
Forgot  each  rule  her  father  gave. 

Sunk  from  a princess  to  a slave, 

Too  late  must  Guendolen  dei>lore, 

He,  that  has  all,t  can  hope  no  more  1 
Now  must  she  see§  her  lover  strain. 

At  every  turn,  her  feeble  chain  ;il 
Watch,  to  new-bind  each  knot,  and  shrink 
To  view  each  fast-decaying  link. 

Art  she  invokes  to  Nuture^s  aid. 

Her  vest  to  zone,  her  locks  to  braid; 

F.ach  varietl  pleasure  heard  her  call. 

The  feast,  the  tourney,  and  the  ball : 

Her  storied  lore  she  next  apfdies. 

Taxing  her  mind  to  aid  her  eyes : 

Now  more  than  mortal  wise,  and  then 
In  female  softness  sunk  again; 

Now,  raptured,  with  each  wish  complying. 
With  feign’d  reluctance  now  denying; 
Each  charm  she  varied,  to  retain 
A varying  heartll— and  all  in  vain  I 


V. 

“Thus  in  the  garden’s  narrow  bound. 
Flank’d  by  some  castle’s  Gothic  round, 
Fain  would  the  artist’s  skill  provide. 

The  limits  of  his  realms  to  hide. 

The  walks  in  labyrinths  he  twines. 

Shade  after  shade  with  skill  combines, 
With  many  a varied  tlowerv  knot, 

And  copse,  and  arbour,  decks  the  spot, 
Templing  the  hastv  foot  to  stay, 

•And  linger  on  the  lovely  way 

Vain  art!  vain  hone!  ’tis  fruitless  all ! 

At  length  we  reach  the  bounding  wall, 
And,  sicii  of  flower  and  frim-dress’d  tree, 
Long  for  rough  glades  and  forest  free. 


‘ Three  summer  months  had  scantly  flown. 
When  Arthur,  in  embarras.s’d  tone. 

Spoke  of  his  liegemen  and  his  throne; 

Said,  alj  too  long  had  been  his  stay. 

And  duties,  which  a monarch  sway, 

Duties,  unknown  to  humbler  men, 

Must  tear  her  knight  from  Guendolen.— 
She  listen’d  silently  the  while. 

Her  mood  express’d  in  bitter  smile  ;** 


• [MS.— “So  the  poor iliiprii  pxrhanRod  catcem. 

. run  *“•’**>  aa.i!  Iionour.  for  a droam.’’j 

I IMS. — 8urh  ortii  ai<  l)w»t  h<*r  «ire  bccanje.”] 

J IMS.— “Thai  wJio  pve*  all,”  &c.l 
5 [MS.—  Now  muni  ghp  toatch,"  &c.J 

• — “ her  wanting  chain.") 

TI I A*  Bome  fair  ibninU-,  unadom’d  nnd  plain, 
wrtirp  to  pleaae  whilo  ynmh  confirma  her  rci<m 
SiiKhta  every  tairrow’d  rhonii  that  dreag  Nuppliea, 
Wot  sharet  with  art  the  triumph  of  h«'r  eyes ; 
mit  wtM;n  Ukwo  rJinnm  are  imat,  for  pharma  arc  ftai 
When  time  advaneea,  and  when  lowra  fail, 
uwn  ahinw  forth,  aolicitoua  to  blpaa. 

In  ul  the  (larinc  impotence  of  dreia."— Goldsmith 


Beneath  her  eye  must  Arthur  quail. 

And  oft  resume  the  unfinish’d  iale,H 
Confessing,  by  his  dowmcasi  eye, 

The  wrong  he  sought  to  justify. 

He  ceased.  A moment  mute  she  gazed. 
And  then  her  looks  to  heaven  she  raised ; 
One  palm  her  temples  veil’d,  to  hidett 
The  fear  that  sprung  in  spite  of  pride; 
The  other  for  an  instant  press’d 
The  foldings  of  her  silken  vest  I 


“At  her  reproachful  sim  and  look, 

The  hint  the  Monarches  conscience  took.M 
Eager  he  spoke—*  No,  lady,  no ! 

Deem  not  of  British  Arthur  so, 

Nor  think  he  can  deserter  prove 
To  the  dear  pledge  of  mutual  love. 

. 1 swear  by  sceptre  and  by  sword, 

As  belted  knight  and  Britain’s  lord, 

That  if  a boy  shall  claim  inv  care, 

That  hoy  is  born  a kingdom’s  heir; 

But,  if  a maiden  Fate  allow’s. 

To  choose  that  maid  a fitting  spouse, 

A summer-day  in  lists  shall  strive 
My  knights,— the  bravest  knights  alive,— 
And  he,  the  liest  and  bravest  tried. 

Shall  Arthur’s  daughter  claim  for  bride.’— 
He  .siMike,  with  voice  resol s’ed  and  high— 
The  lady  deign’d  him  not  reply. 

VIII. 

" At  dawn  of  mom,  ere  on  the  brake 
His  matins  did  a warbler  makc,lllf 
Or  stirr’d  his  wing  to  brush  away 
A single  dew-drop  from  the  spray, 

Ere  yet  a sunbeam,  through  the  mist, 

The  castle-battlements  had  kiss’d, 

The  gates  revolve,  the  drawbridge  falls, 

-And  Arthur  sallies  from  the  walls. 

Doll’d  his  soft  garb  of  Persia’s  loom, 

And  steel  from  spur  to  helmet-plume. 

His  Lybian  steed  full  proudly  trode, 

.And  joyful  neigh’d  beneath  his  load. 

The  Monarch  gave  a pa.ssing  sigh 
To  penitenceiril  and  ple.'isiires  by, 

When,  lo!  to  his  astonish’d  ken 
Appear’d  the  form  of  Guendolen. 

IX. 

“ Beyond  the  outmost  wall  she  stood. 
Attired  like  hiintre.ss  of  the  wood  ; 
Sandall’d  her  feel,  her  ankles  bare,*** 

And  eagle-plumage  deck’d  her  hair; 

Firm  was  her  look,  her  bearing  bold, 

And  in  her  hand  a cup  of  gold. 

‘Thou  goest !’  she  said,  ‘ and  ne’er  again 
Must  we  two  meet,  in  joy  or  pain. 

Full  fain  would  I inis  hour  delay. 

Though  weak  the  wish— yet  w-ilt  thou  stay! 
—No!  thou  look’st  forward.  Still  attend,— 
Part  we  like  lover  and  like  friend.’ 

She  raised  the  cup—*  Not  this  the  juice 
The  sluggish  vines  of  earth  produce; 
Pledge  we,  at  parting,  in  the  draught 
Which  Genii  love!’— she  said  and  quaff’d; 
And  strange  unwonted  lustres  fly 
From  her  flush’d  check  and  sparkling  eye. 

X. 

“ The  courteous  Monarch  bent  him  low, 
And,  stooping  down  from  saddlebow, 

Lifted  the  cup,  in  act  to  drink.  * 

A drop  escaped  the  goblet’s  brink— 

Inti  use  as  liquid  fire  from  helL 
Upon  the  charger’s  neck  it  fell. 

*•  [MS.— “ Wreathed  were  her  lips  in  bitter  smile.”! 

tt  [MS.-^ “ his  iiroken  tale. 

W'ith  downcast  eye  and  flushing  cheeks. 

As  one  wtw  'sainst  his  conscience  speaks-”) 

11  [MS.—"  One  hand  hortcniples  press’d  lo  hide."l 
["  Tlte  scene  in  which  Arthur,  sated  with  his  la*jk*^ 
aiuf  aw7ike  at  hist  to  a stmsc  of  his  duties,  announces  Jus 
diale  dci»arture.  it  inannsOTl,  we  think,  wiui  uncoiwn<* 
delicacy.”- Qi/artcrtj/  Reolno.] 

M IMS.-"  A singlo  warbler  was  awake.”] 
nil  [MS-— “To deep  remorse.”) 

•"*  [MS.— ” Her  arms  and  buskin’d  feet  were  baie.") 
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Screaming  with  agony  and  fnght,  j 

He  bolted  twenty  feet  upright— 

—The  peasant  still  can  show  the  dint. 

Where  his  hoofs  lighted  on  the  flint.— 

From  Arthur’ .s  hand  the  gohlci  flew, 

Scattering  a shower  of  fiery  dew,* 

That  burh’d  and  blighted  where  it  fell  !t 
The  frantic  steed  rush’d  up  the  dell,t 
As  whistles  from  the  bow  the  reed  ; 

Nor  bit  nor  rein  could  chei^k  his  Hi)eed, 

Until  he  gain’d  the  hill ; 

Then  breath  and  sinew  fail’d  apace. 

And,  reeling  from  the  desperate  race, 

He  stood,  exhausted,  still. 

The  Monarch,  breathless  and  amazed. 

Back  on  the  fatal  castle  gazer! 

Nor  tower  nor  donjon  could  ho  spy, 

Darkening  against  tho  morning  sky;§ 

But,  on  the  spot  where  once  they  frown  d. 

The  lonely  streamlet  brawl’d  around 
.A  tufted  knoll,  where  dinily  shone 
ftagments  of  rock  and  rifiwl  stone.tl 
Musing  on  this  strange  hap  the  while, 

The  King  wends  back  to  lair  Carlisle; 

And  cares,  that  cumber  royal  sway, 

Wore  memory  of  the  past  away. 

XI. 

“ Full  fifteen  years,  and  more,  were  sped, 

Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur  s head. 
Twelve  bloody  fields  with  glory  fought. 

The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought  :1T 
Rython,  the  mighty  giant,  slain 
By  his  good  brand,  relieved  Bretagne ; 

Tne  Pictish  Gillamorc  in  fight, 

And  Roman  Tmeius,  own’d  nis  might ; 

And  wido  were  through  the  world  renown  d** 

The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 

Each  knight,  wlio  sought  adventurous  fame. 

To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came, 

And  all  who  suffer’d  causeless  wrong, 

From  tyrant  proud,  or  faitour  strong, 

Sought  Arthur’s  prestmee  to  complain, 

Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  vain.t-t 

XII. 

“For  this  the  King,  with  pomp  and  pride, 

Held  solemn  court  at  VVhiisuntida 
And  summon’d  Prince  and  Peer, 

All  who  owed  homage  for  their  land. 

Or  who  craved  knighthood  from  his  hand, 

Or  who  had  succour  to  demand, 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 

• IMS. " of  Ste"' ?*>».••) 

^ The  author  has  an  imlwiincl  recollection  of  on  ^ adtenture 
•wrwhat  similar  to  that  whirh  » boro  ascriliet!  to  Kina  ArUiur, 
b«rnlien  ono  of  the  ancient  Kinirs  of  Denmark.  The  horn 
inwhrh  tho  tmminir  Ikinor  wan  presenUjtl  to  that  Moiinrr.h,  is 
«»id  siill  to  lie  pruaerved  in  the  Royul  Museum  at  Copenhaxen. 

S IMS.—"  Curti,  bit,  arid  bridio  he  disdain'd, 

Dntil  a mountain  rrest  he  Rain’d. 

ThiMi  stow’d  exhausted,  all  amazed, 

Thu  rider  down  the  valley  Razed, 

. But  tower  nor  donjon.”  ic.J  _ , 

4 ~ -**  VT c now  gained  a view  of  tho  V’alc  of  St^  John’s,  a 
narrow  ilell.  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  throurfi  whieh  a small 
wook  makes  many  ineanderinzs,  wu.«hin2  lilflo  enclosure  of 
Itias-RToond,  which  stretch  uu  the  risiiiRof  the  hilU.  In  the  widest 
Pirt  of  the  dale  yrsi  are  struck  with  tho  appearance  of  an  ancient 
'■insrt  castle,  which  seems  to  stand  upon  the  summit  of  a litllo 
"•♦wnl.  the  monninins  around  Rirminit  an  ampliitboatrp.  This 
®«*«ive  bulwark  shows  a front  of  various  towers,  and  makes  an 
»»tiil.  rude,  and  Gothic  ain>«tninee,  with  its  lofty  turrots  and 
battlements ; we  traced  llw  galleries.  Umj  bondinit  arches, 
IsittiwBes  The  RTentcsl  nnliirdly  stands  characterizwl  in  its 
wthitecture ; tlic  inhobitant.s  neat  it  n-ssert  it  is  on  antediluvian 
ttroeture. 

“The  traveller's  curiosity  in  rousrsi,  and  he  prepares  to  make  a 
approach,  when  that  curiosity  is  ptU  upon  ttw*  rack , by  his 
aHured,  tliaf . if  he  advances,  certain  xenii  who  ipwcrn  tlw 
place,  by  virtue  of  their  supernaturnl  art  and  neemmancy,  will 
tvip  It  of-  all  iu  beauties,  and  by  enchantment.  Iransfimu  tho 
walla.  Tlw  val»  seems  adapted  for  the  habitation  of  such 
»in« } ill  icloorny  recerses  and  n timments  look  like  haunts  of 
*’'•  spiriti  There  was  no  delusion  in  the  retiort ; we  were  soon 
taavinced  of  its  truth ; for  this  picee  of  antupiitv.  so  vonernble 
•"0  n^le  in  tu  aspect,  as  we  drew  near  chnneM  its  fiqiiro,  and 
no  otlier  than  a simken  massive  pile  of  rocks,  which  stand 
["  tbs  midst  of  this  little  vale.  disuniUsl  fnwn  thr*  mtjoininx  moon- 
U^-and  hare  so  much  the  real  form  and  resembl.-incc  of  a castle, 
they  bear  the  n.ime  of  the  Gastic  R«>cks  of  St.  John.”— 
ntrrcuDitoN’a  Excurtlim  to  the  ImX'i,  p.  ixi. 


At  such  high  tide,  were  glee  and  game 
Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fame. 

For  many  a stranger  champion  came. 

In  lists  to  bri.-ak  a spear ; 

And  not  a knight  of  Arthur’s  host. 

Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coast, 

But  at  this  feast  of  Pentecost 
Before  him  must  apiiear. 

Ah,  Minstrels  ! when  the  Table  Round 
Arose,  with  all  its  warriors  crown’d. 

There  wu.s  a theme  for  bards  to  sound 
In  triumph  to  their  string ! 

Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone. 

But  lime  shall  draw  his  dying  groan. 

Ere  he  iK’hold  the  British  throtie 
Begirt  with  such  a ring ! 

XIII. 

‘‘The  heralds  named  the  appointed  spot. 

As  Caerieon  or  Camelot, 

Or  Carlisle  fair  and  free. 

At  Penrith,  now,  the  feast  was  set, 

And  in  fair  Kamont’s  vale  w’ere  met 
The  flower  of  Chivalry.tt 
There  Galaad  sate  with  manly  grace. 

Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face ; 

There  Moroll  of  the  irqn-mace,§§ 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there ; 

And  Dinadam  with  lively  glance, 

And  Lanval  with  the  fairv  lance, 

And  Mordretl  with  his  look  askance, 

Brunor  and  Bevidere. 

Why  should  I tell  of  nurnlters  inore'I 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Banier.  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Carodac  tne  keen. 

The  gentle  Gawain’s  courietjus  lore, 

Hector  de  Mares  and  Pellinore, 

And  Lancelot, nil  that  ever  more 

Look’d  stol’n-wise  on  the  Q,ucen.1Tir 

XIV. 

“ When  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound. 

And  harpers  play’d  their  blithest  round, 

A shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground, 

And  marshals  clear’d  the  ring  ; 

A maiden,  on  a palfrey  white, 

Heading  a band  of  damsels  bright. 

Paced  tlirough  the  circle  to  nliglit 
And  kneel  before  the  King. 

Arthur,  with  strong  emotions,  saw 
Her  CTaceful  boldness  check’d  by  awe. 

Her  dress  like  huntress  of  the  wold. 

Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp’d  with  gold, 

» {MS.— ■'  But  on  the  spot  wlwre  once  they  frown'd, 

TIk-  stiwim  liexirt  a sylvan  mmiml. 

With  rocks  in  shatter'd  fragmeaU  crown’d.”] 

IT  Arthur  is  said  to  have  delhate<l  tin*  Sasom  in  twelve  mtehed 
battles,  and  to  have  nchievod  tlw  other  feats  alluded  to  in  tho  text. 
*■  [MS.— "And  wkle  was  blnzwl  tlie  world  aroutxl.’'] 
t»  [M8.— "Roupht  liefore  Arthur  to  complain. 

Nor  there  fiir  succour  sued  in  vain.”] 

I ! I"  The  whole ’description  of  Arthur's  Court » picturesgoe  and 
appropriate. "—t^uarierbj  Revieto.  1 
5$  TIh*  eliaraetcrs  naromi  in  llie  following  stanza  are  nil  of  them 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  roniunees  which  treat  of  Kiof 
Arthur,  and  bis  Round  Table,  .'ind  their  names  arc  strong  tether 
acronling  to  the  established  custom  of  minstrcU  upon  such  occa- 
sions ; for  example,  iu  tho  tiallad  of  the  Murriocc  of  Sir  Ga* 
waiiio ! — , , 

'*  Sir  Lancelot.  Sir  Stephen  bolde, 

Thev  rode  with  tlutm  that  daye. 

And,  foremost  of  tlio  eompnnyo. 

There  rode  tho  slewarde  Kaye. 

” 8oe  did  Sir  Banier,  and  Sir  Boro. 

And  eke  Sir  Garrafle  keen. 

Sir  Tristrem  too.  that  gentle  knight. 

To  Uie  fJin'st  fresh  and  treeno.’’ 

Id  {MS.— “ And  Lannrelot  forevemioro 

That  scowl'd  upon  the  scene."] 

^ Upon  this  delicate  snbk‘Ct  liearRiehanl  Rolimsqn,  citizen  of 
laindon.  in  his  Assertion  ol  King  Arllnir:-^”  But  ns  it  is  a thing 
sufficiently  apparent  that  she  (Guerwver,  wife  of  King  Arthur)  was 
beautiful,  so  it  is  a tiling  doubteil  wb<*ther  sho  was  chaste,  yea  or 
no.  Troly,  so  far  as  1 can  with  iKinestie,  I would  spi^  the  im- 
ptt)Ti»d  honour  and  tame  of  nolilc  women.  But  yet  the  tnithof 
llie  liistorie  pluckea  me  by  the  care,  and  willoth  not 
eomm.'indet  h nw  to  declare  what  the  ancients  have  downed  of  her. 
To  wre.<itle  or  contend  with  so  great  snthoritie  were  indeede  unto 
mej  a controverain,  and  that  grentc.” — Ateertion  of  King  Ar- 
thure.  Imprinted  by  John  Wolfe,  London,  1582. 
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Her  sandaird  feet,  her  ankles  bare,* 

And  the  eagle-phime  that  deck’d  her  hair. 

Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung 

The  King,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprung, 
Almost  cried,  * Guendolen  T 
But  'twas  a face  more  frank  and  wild. 
Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child, 

Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled 
Than  of  the  race  of  men ; 

And  in  the  forehead’s  haughty  grace, 

The  lines  of  Britain’s  royal  race,t 
Pendragon’s,  you  might  ken. 

XV. 

“ Faltering,  yet  gracefully  she  said— 

‘ Great  Pnnee ! behold  an  orphan  maid, 
In  her  departed  mother’s  name, 

A father’s  vow’d  protection  claim! 

The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone, 

In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  John.’ 

At  once  the  King  the  suppliant  raised, 
And  kiss’d  her  brow,  her  beauty  praise ; 
His  vow,  he  said,  should  well  be  kept, 

Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp’d,— t 
Then,  conscious,  glanced  upon  his  queen : 
But  she,  unruffled  at  the  scene. 

Of  human  frailty  construed  mild. 

Look’d  upon  Lancelot  and  smiled. 


XVI. 

“‘Up!  up ! each  knight  of  gallant  crest, 

Tahe  buckler,  spear,  and  brand ! 

He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best. 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth’s  band. 

And  Arthur’s  daughter,  when  a bride, 

Shall  bring  a noble  dower ; 

Both  fair  Strath-Clyde  and  Reged  wide, 

And  Carlisle  town  and  lower.* 

Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight, 

To  page  and  squire  that  cried, 

* Bring  ray  armour  bright,  and  my  courser  wight! 
’Tis  not  each  day  that  a warrior’s  might 
May  win  a royal  bride.’ 

Then  cloaks  and  caps  qf  maintenance 
In  haste  aside  they  fling : 

The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance, 

And  the  steel- weaved  hauberks  ring. 

Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceful  array. 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde ; 

For  brake  and  bramble  glitter’d  gay. 

With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 


XVII. 

“Within  trum^t  sound  of  the  Table  Round 
Were  fifty  champions  free. 

And  they  all  «irise  to  fight  that  prize, — 

They  all  arise,  but  three. 

Nor  love’s  fond  troth,  nor  wedlock’s  oath. 
One  gallant  could  withhold. 

For  priests  will  allow  of  a broken  vow, 

For  penance  or  for  gold. 

But  sigh  and  glance  from  ladies  bright 
Among  the  troop  were  throMm, 

To  plead  their  right,  and  true-love  plight. 
And  plain  of  honour  flown. 

The  knights  they  busied  them  so  fast, 

With  buckling  spur  and  belt. 


* FMS.—  The  King  with  iitrons  emotioo  saw, 
Hw  i minitled  # 

? sUancfl  attire,  her  roverraid  $ 

I huntress  of  the  wold, 


Her  silken  bunkins  braced  with  (old. 

And  caslct-plumes,”  See.] 

IMS.-  “ The  lineaments  of  royal  mcc.”] 

1 [Mr.  Adolphus,  in  commentinc  on  the  similarity  of  manners 
in  the  ladies  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry,  and  those  of  his  then 
anonymous  Novels,  says,  " In  Knkoby,  the  filial  attachment  and 
duteous  anxieties  of  Matilda  form  the  leading  feature  of  her  cha- 
racter, and  the  chief  source  of  her  distresses.  The  intercourse 
between  Kiny  Arthur  and  his  daughter  Oyneth.  in  The  Bridal  of 
T>irTOain,  m neither  lone  nor  aitueetlior  aniirabln ; Iwt  U»e  mo- 
narch's fooiinss  on  first  behnldina  that  beautiful  ‘ slip  of  wilder 
ness.’  and  hi*  manner  of  roccivif)s  her  befijre  the  Qiieen  and  Court, 
are  loo  forcibly  and  natumlly  doscrilieil  to  bo  omitte«l  in  this  onu- 
inernlion.”— /.errers  mthf  Author  of  Waeeriei/,  ifWi,  p.  Sti.) 

% "In  our  fi>re(aiiKm’  tyme.  w-hm  Hnnislrie.  as  a atandync 
pook.*,  covered  and  overflowed  all  Cnxiand.  ftwe  books  were  rvad 


That  sigh  and  look,  by  ladies  cast, 

Were  neither  seen  nor  felt. 

From  pleading,  or  upbraiding  glance, 

Each  gallant  turns  aside, 

And  only  thought,  ‘If  spe^s  my  lance, 

A gueen  becomes  my  bride ! 

She  has  fair  Strath-Clyde,  and  Reged  wide, 
And  Carlisle  tower  and  town ; 

She  is  the  loveliest  maid,  beside, 

That  ever  heir’d  a crown.’ 

So  in  haste  their  coursers  they  bestride, 
And  strike  their  visors  down. 


XVIII. 

“ The  champions^  arm’d  in  martial  sort, 

Have  throng’d  mto  the  list. 

And  but  three  knights  of  Arthur’s  court 
Are  from  the  tourney  miss’d. 

And  still  these  lovers’  fame  survives  ' 

For  faith  so  constant  shown, — 

There  were  two  who  loved  their  neighbours’  wtrea 
And  one  who  loved  his  own.§  | 

The  first  was  Lancelot  de  Lac, 

The  second  Tristrem  bold. 

The  third  was  valiant  Caroaac, 

Who  won  the  c^  of  gold, II 
What  time  of  ail  Kang  Arthur’s  crew, 

(Thereof  came  jeer  and  laugh,) 

He,  as  the  mate  of  lady  true, 

Aloue  the  cup  could  quaff. 

Though  envy’s  tongue  would  fain  surmise. 

That,  but  for  very  shame. 

Sir  Carodac,  to  fight  that  prize, 

Had  given  both  cup  and  dame: 

Yet,  since  but  one  of  that  fair  court 
Was  true  to  wedlock’s  shrine, 

Brand  him  who  will  with  base  report,— 

He  shall  be  free  from  mine. 


XIX. 

“ Now  caracol’d  the  steeds  in  air, 

Now  plumes  and  pennons  wanton’d  fair, 
As  ail  around  the  lists  so  wide 
In  panoply  the  champions  ride. 

King  Arthur  saw,  wth  startled  eye, 

The  flower  of  chivalry  morch  by. 

The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed. 

The  kingdom’s  shield  in  hour  of  need. 
Too  late  he  thought  him  of  the  wo 
Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow 
For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 
Till  cold  was  many  a gallant  heart. 

His  hasty  vow  he  “^gan  to  rue, 

And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew ; 

To  her  his  leading-staff  resign’^ 

But  added  caution  grave  and  kind. 


XX.  . 

“ ‘ Thou  see’at,  my  child,  ns  promise  bound, 

I bid  the  trump  for  tourney  sound. 

Take  thou  my  warder,  a.s  the  queen 
And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene ; 

But  mark  thou  this as  Beauty  bright 
Is  polar  star  to  valiant  knight. 

As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  draws, 

His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause, 

in  our  tonirue,  savyine  C4>rtainc  hookw  of  cheraWc,  «* 
for  |>n4iiti)c>  and  plmHiur* ; which.  a«  some  say,  ^ 

iiioiia*t*;ri(.>s,  by  idli*  monks  or  wanton  chanons. 
uxiiinple,  I.a  Morir.  U'Arlhurf. : Uio  wlioiv  pleasurenf 
stnmlctli  in  two  speriall  [myntii.  in  open  n«n*lauithtfy 
Imwdiye  : in  wliirh  booko  twy  tvi  counted  the  iMWKtl.agQJS 
that  do  kill  most  men  without  any  quarrcll,  and 
adoiiltcrios  by  siitlivU  sltiflc* ; as  Sir  Launcclol.  with  ttejw 
Kinf  Arthur,  hn  masters  Sir  ’Trigtram,  wilit  tho  wde  « 
-Marke,  hia  undo;  Sir  Lamcrocko.  with  the  wift  of  "W 
that  WHS  his  own  amit.  Tlii*  is  rood  tlufle  fiv.wise 


volume  of 
Nonnnn  original 
Talc  of  the  rnchanle<l  Cup. 
1“  The 


nt,  or  honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at.  yel  I know  waaa 
Bibli;  wra*  bantHluul  the  court,  nod  I.<a  Morte  d’ArtfiWU  leean*" 
into  the  prince's  ebatnber.”— Ascham’s  KdWn/rttWtrr.  ^ 
* Siv)  the  comic  tal  - of  The  B«iy  and  tha  Mantis,  iu 
Perry’*  Ueliqiie*  of  Ancient  Poetry,  ftuitt  tne 
riyinal  of  whii-h  Ariosto  it  su(ipaBW 
rnchanlcil  Cup.  ^ 

iifc|»Hralions  for  the  combat,  and 
its  pomp  and  circum»lanre,  arc  conoeh'ed  in  the  Ww 
the  autlHir  s original,  scixiiir  the  nmminent 
and detailinir  them  with  tlw  united  hi'autirof  Mt 
lanrunyc,  atul  the  march  an<l  richneas  of  the  lata  W®**" 
ton's  veraitkation.”*— (iimr/cr/y  RevUto.  I8IJ.1 
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So  nnUe  maid  should  never  ask 
Of  knighthood  vain  and  dangerous  task ; 
And  Beauty^s  eyes  should  ever  be 
Like  the  twin  stars  that  sooth  the  sea, 

And  Beauty’s  breath  shall  wliisper  peace, 
And  bid  the  storm  of  battle  cease. 

I tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far 
These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war. 

Blithe  at  the  trumpet  let  them  go. 

And  fairly  counter  blow  for  blow 
No  striplings  these,  who  succour  need 
For  a razed  helm  or  falling  steed. 

But.  Gyneth,  when  the  strife  grows  warm. 
And  threatens  death  or  deadly  harm. 

Thy  sire  entreats,  thy  king  commands. 
Thou  drop  the  warder  from  thy  hands. 
Trust  thou  thy  father  with  thy  fate. 

Doubt  not  he  choose  thee  fitting  mate ; 

Nor  be  it  said,  through  Gyneth’s  pride 
A rose  of  Arthur’s  chaplet  died.’ 


XXI. 

**A  proud  and  discontented  glow 
(yershadow’d  Gyneth’s  brow  of  snow ; 

She  put  the  warder  by : — 

‘Reserve  t^  boon,  my  liege,’  she  said, 

‘Thus  chafler’d  down  and  limited. 

Debased  and  narrow’d,  for  a maid 
Of  less  degree  than  I. 

No  petty  chief,  but  holds  bis  heir 
At  a more  honour’d  price  and  rare 
Than  Britain’s  King  holds  me! 
Although  the  sun-bum’d  maid,  for  dower. 
Has  but  her  father’s  ru>med  tower. 

His  barren  hill  and  lee.’ 

King  .Arthur  swore,  ‘ By  crown  and  sword. 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain’s  lord. 

That  a whole  summer’s  day  shoiila  strive 
Hii  knights,  the  bravest  knights  alive  1’ — 

' Recall  thine  oath  1 and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  can  return  agen; 

Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  stain, 

That  soils  thy  sw'ord  and  crown,  remain. 

But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  bnde 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and  tried ; 
Pendragon’s  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splinter’d  spear, 

Nor  shrink  tliough  blood  should  flow ; 
•And  all  too  well  sad  Gucndolen 
]^th  taught  the  faithlessness  of  men, 

That  child  of  hers  should  pity,  when 
Their  met^  they  undergo.’ 


. XXII. 

He  frown’d  and  sigh’d,  the  Monarch  bold 
I give— what  I may  not  withhold : 

For,  not  for  danger,  dread,  or  death. 

Must  British  Arthur  break  his  faith. 

Too  late  1 mark,  thyr  mother’s  art. 

Hath  taught  theo  this  relentless  part. 

I blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong, 
out  not  to  these  my  faults  belong, 
wse,  then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt ; 

But  trust  me,  tha^  if  life  be  spilt,* 

Arthur’s  love,  in  Arthur’s  grace, 

^neth  shall  lose  a daughter’s  place.’ 

"ith  that  he  turn’d  his  head  aside, 

Wor  brook’d  to  gaze  upon  her  pride, 

^ with  the  truncheon  raised,  she  sate 
• ne  arbitress  of  mortal  fate ; 
pOr  brak’d  to  mark,  in  ranks  disposed, 
«ow  the  bold  champions  stood  opposed, 
j,or  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
J^nhis  ear  like  passing  bell  It 

first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
Bntain’s  hero  turn  away. 


MM8.- 

MMs.- 


' if  blood  be  >i 


j>ilt."l 


1 knoll.‘;i 

cliflicult  tubjuct  of  a tournament,  in  which  (cveral 
**  once,  ii  a<lmirahly  treated  bjr  the  novcliit  in 
bi*  riral  in  the  Bridal  of  Triormain,  and  iho 
m both  doscriptiona  in  the  luddeii  and  tratpe 
a aceno  of  pomp,  gayety,  ami  youthful  prido,  to  ono 
death.”— .ido/phua,  p.  ai6. 

ao»  iniir  u*^tlo  aoemed  to  flow  now  towani  the  •outbem, 
"waw  me  northern  extremity  of  the  liata,  ua  the  one  or  Uw 


XXIII. 

“ But  Gyneth  heard  tiic  clangour  high, 

As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 

Oh,  blame  her  not ! the  blood  was  nera, 

That  at  the  trumpet’s  summons  stirs!-* 

And  e’en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  chivalry 
A while  untroubled  view  ; 

So  well  accomplish’d  was  each  knight, 

To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight. 

Their  meeting  was  a goodly  sight, 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 

The  lists  wutii  painted  plumes  were  strown, 

Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown, 

But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone. 

It  seem’d  their  feather’d  crests  alone 
Should  this  encounter  rue. 

And  ever  as  the  combat  grows. 

The  trumpet’s  cheery  voice  arose. 

Like  lark’s  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows. 

Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 
The  merry  greenwood  through. 

XXIV. 

“ But  soon  to  earnest  grew  their  game. 

The  roears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck  flame. 
And,  horse  and  man  to  ^ound  there  came 
Knights,  who  shall  rise  no  more! 

Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced, 

Gay  shields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced, 

And  steel  coats  riven,  and  helms  unbraced. 

And  pennons  stream’d  with  gore. 

Gotfe,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array, 

And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray, 

And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong  sway, 
Unheeding  where  they  fell ; 

And  now  the  trumpet’s  clamours  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-pird’s  wailing  scream, 

Heard  o’er  the  whirlpool’s  gulfing  stream, 

The  sinking  seaman’s  knell! 

XXV. 

“ Seem’d  in  this  dismal  hour  that  Fate 
Would  Canilan’s  ruin  antedate. 

And  spare  dark  Mordred’s  crime ; 

Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  ttie  Table  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prinic.l 
Arthur,  in  anguish,  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  treses  gray. 

And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay, 

Ana  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear : 

But  still  she  deem’d  her  mother’s  shade 
Hung  o’er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  staid, 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 

Then  Brunor.  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 

Hclias  the  White,  ana  Lionel, 

And  many  a chani|)ion  more; 

Rochemonl  and  Dinndam  are  down. 

And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 
Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 

Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press’d 
Even  to  the  connncs  of  the  list. 

Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face, 

(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin’s  race,) 
O’erpower’d  at  Gyneth’s  footstool  bled, 

His  heart’s- blood  dyed  her  sandals  red. 

Rut  then  the  sky  was  overcast, 

Then  howl’d  at  once  a whirlwmd’s  blast. 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes. 

Yawn’d  in  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth, 

And  from  the  gulf — trenicndous  birth ! — 

The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 

other  party  prerailod.  Meantime,  the  clans  of  the  blows,  and 
the  ihoutii  of  the  camlmtanto,  mixed  fearfully  with  the  sound  ot 
the  tnimpeu,  and  drowned  the  m>an<«  of  those  who  fell,  and  lay 
rollina  (IcfenccluM  beneath  tho  feet  of  the  horses.  The  splendid 
armour  of  the  combatants  was  now  defaced  with  dust  nnd  blood, 
and  tavo  way  at  every  stroke  of  the  sword  and  battle  axe.  The 
tray  pluma^  shorn  from  the  crests,  drifted  upon  the  breeze  liko 
snow-flakes.  All  that  was  beautiful  nnd  ^ceful  in  the  martial 
array  had  disappeared,  and  what  was  now  visible  was  only 
calculatcil  to  awake  terror  or  compassion.”— InmAoe—  Waperlejf 
NopeU,  p.  41.] 
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OF  TlUEilAIAlW. 

Sound  her  sleep  as  in  the  tomb, 

Till  waken’d  by  the  trump  of  doom." 
End  op  Lyclph’s  Talk. 


THE  BRIDAL 

XXVI. 

“ Sternly  the  Wizard  Prophet  eyed 
The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed, 

And  sternly  raised  his  hand 
‘Madmen,’  he  said,  ‘your  strife  forbear ! 

And  thou,  fair  cause  of  mischief,  hear 
The  doom  thy  fates  demand ! 

Long  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  woula  not  weep : 

Iron  lethargy  shall  seal 
Heart  that  pity  scorn’d  to  feel. 

Yet,  because  thy  mother’s  art 
Warp’d  thine  unsuspicious  heart, 

And  for  love  of  Arthur’s  race. 

Punishment  is  blent  with  grace. 

Thou  shalt  bear  thy  penance  lone 
In  the  valley  of  St.  John, 

And  this  weird*  shall  overtake  thee ; 

Sleep,  until  a knight  shall  wake  thee. 

For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown’d 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 

Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  world  to  number 
All  their  woes  from  Gyneth’s  pride. 

When  the  Red  Cross  champions  died.’ 

XXVTI. 

“As  Merlin  speaks,  on  Gvneth’s  eye 
Slumber’s  load  begins  to  lie; 

Fear  and  anger  vainly  strive 
Still  to  k^p  Its  light  alive. 

Twice,  with  effort  and  with  pause. 

O’er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws 
Twice  her  strength  in  vain  she  tries, 

From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise: 

Merlin’s  magic  doom  is  spoken, 

Vanoc’s  death  must  now  l>cwroken 
Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall, 

Curtaining  each  azure  ball. 

Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 

The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand, 

On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head ; 

Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread, 

Bursting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O’er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 

And  so  lovely  seem’d  she  there, 

Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair. 

That  her  angiy  sire,  repenting, 

Craved  stem  Merlin  for  relenting. 

And  the  champions,  for  her  sake. 

Would  again  the  contest  wake ; 

Till,  in  necrpinantic  night, 

Gyneth  vanish’d  from  their  sight. 

XXVIII. 

“ Still  she  bears  her  weird  alone. 

In  the  valley  of  St.  John ; 

And  her  semblance  oft  will  seem. 

Mingling  in  a champion’s  dream, 

Of  her  weary  lot  to  plain. 

And  crave  his  aid  to  burst  her  chain. 

While  her  wondrous  tale  was  new. 

Warriors  to  her  rescue  drew, 

East  and  wpt,  and  south  and  north, 

From  the  Lilly,  Thames,  and  Forth. 

Most  have  sought  in  vaiu  the  glen. 

Tower  nor  castle  could  they  ken ; 

Not  at  every  time  or  tide. 

Nor  by  every  eye  descried. 

Fast  and  virnl.must  be  borne, 

Many  a night  in  watching  worn. 

Ere  an  eye  of  mortal  powers 
Can  discern  those  magic  towers. 

Of  the  persevering  few', 

Some  from  hopeless  task  withdrew, 

When  they  read  the  dismal  threat 
Graved  upon  the  gloomy  gate. 

Few  have  braved  the  yawning  door. 

And  those  few  return’d  no  more. 

In  the  lapse  of  time  forgot, 

Wellnigh  lost  is  Gyneth’s  lot; 

* Doom. 

* “ The  trammeU  of  the  palfraye  picajod  hia  sight, 


Here  pause,  my  tale ; for  all  too  soon. 

My  Lucy,  comes  the  hour  of  noon. 

Already  from  thy  lofty  dome 
Its  courtly  inmates  ’gm  to  roam. 

And  each,  to  kill  the  goodly  day 
That  God  has  granted  them,  his  way 
Of  lazy  sauntering  has  sought; 

Lordlings  and  witlings  not  a few', 
Incapable  of  doing  aught. 

Yet  ill  at  case  with  naught  to  do. 

Here  is  no  longer  place  for  me ; 

For,  Lucy,  thou  wouidst  blush  to  see 
Some  phantom,  fashionably  thin. 

With  limb  of  lath  and  kerchief’d  chin, 
And  lounging  gape,  or  sneering  grin, 
Steal  sudden  on  ourpiivacy. 

And  how  should  I,  so  humuly  born. 
Endure  the  graceful  sp»!ctro’8  scorn  1 
Faith ! ill,  I fear,  while  ctmjuring  wand 
Of  English  oak  is  hard  at  hand. 

II. 

Or  grant  the  hour  be  all  too  soon 
For  Hessian  boot  and  pantaloon, 

And  grant  the  lounger  seldom  strays 
Beyond  the  smooth  and  gra veil’d  maze. 
Laud  we  the  gods,  that  Fashion's  tram 
Hojds  hearts  of  more  adventurous  strain. 
Artists  are  hers,  who  scorn  to  trace 
Their  rules  from  Nature’s  boundless  grace. 
But  their  right  paramount  assert 
To  limit  her  by  pedant  art, 

I Damning  whaieW  of  vast  and  fair 
I Exceeds  a canvass  three  feet  square. 

This  thicket,  for  their  gumption  fit, 

May  furnish  such  a happy  bit. 

Bards,  too,  are  hers,  wont  to  recite 
Their  own  sweet  lays  by  waxen  light. 

Half  in  the  salver’s  tingle  drown’ a. 

While  the chasse-ca/i  glides  around; 

And  such  may  hither  secret  stray, 

To  labour  an  extempore ; 

Or  sportsman,  witli  his  boisterous  hallo. 
May  here  his  wiser  spaniel  follow, 

Or  stage-struck  Juliet  may  presume 
To  choose  thus  bower  for  tmng-room ; 

And  we  alike  must  shun  regard. 

From  painter,  player,  sportsman,  bard. 
Insects  that  skim  in  Fashion’s  sky. 

Wasp,  blue-bottle,  or  butterfly, 

Lucy,  have  all  ulornis  for  us. 

For  all  can  hum  and  all  can  buzz. 

III. 

But  oh,  my  imey,  say  how  long 
We  still  must  dread  this  trifling  throng, 
And  stoop  to  hide,  with  coward  art, 

•The  genuine  fetilings  of  the  heart ! 

No  parents  thine,  whose  just  command 
Should  nile  their  child’s  obeiJient  hand ; 
Thy  guardians,  with  contending  voice, 
Press  each  his  individual  choice. 

And  which  is  Lucy’s  1 — Can  it  be 
That  puny  fop,  trimm’d  cap-a-pee, 

Who  loves  in  the  saloon  to  show 
The  arms  that  never  knew  a foti ; 

Whose  sabre  trails  along  the  ground. 
Whose  legs  in  shapeless  boots  are  drown’d; 
A new  Achilles,  sure, — the  stee| 

Fled  from  his  breasl  to  fence  his  heel ; 

One,  for  the  simple  manly  grace 
That  wont  to  deck  our  martial  race. 

Who  comes  in  foreign  trashery 
Of  tinkling  chain  and  spur, 

A walking  haberdashery, 

Of  feathers,  lace,  and  fur; 

In  Rowley’s  antiquated  phrase, 

Horse- millinert  of  modern  days'? 

And  the  hora&miUmere  hi*  head  with  ro*c»  dight* 
RowlkTu  BdUadt 
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IV. 

Or  is  it  he,  the  wordy  youth, 

So  early  train’d  for  statesman  s part. 
Who  talks  of  honour,  faith,  and  truth, 

As  themes  that  he  has  gut  by  heart; 
Whose  ethics  Chesterfield  cun  teach, 

Whose  logic  is  from  Single-speech 
Who  scorns  the  meanest  thought  to  vent, 
Save  in  the  phrase  of  Parliament ; 

Who,  in  a tale  of  cat  and  mouse. 

Calls  "order,”  and  “divides  the  house 
Who  " craves  permission  to  reply,” 

Whose  " noble  friend  is  in  his  eye 
Whose  loving  tender  some  have  reckon’d 
A motion,  you  should  gladly  second  7 

V. 

What,  neither?  Gan  there  be  a third, 

To  such  resistless  swains  preferr’d  ? — 

0 why,  my  Lucy,  turn  aside, 

With  that  quick  glance  of  injured  pride? 
Forgive  me.  love,  I cannot  bear 
That  alter’a  and  resentful  air. 

Were  all  the  wealth  of  Russel  mine. 

And  all  the  rank  of  Howard’s  line, 

All  would  I give  for  leave  to  dry 
That  dewdrop  trembling  in  thine  eye. 

Think  not  I fear  such  fops  can  wile 
From  Lucy  more  than  careless  smile; 

Bat  yet  if  w'ealth  and  high  degree 
Give  mlded  counters  currency, 

Must!  not  fear  when  rank  and  birth 
Stamp  the  pure  ore  of  genuine  worth? 
Nobles  there  are,  who^  martial  fires 
Rival  the  fame  that  raised  their  sires. 

And  patriots,  skill'd  through  storms  of  fate 
To  guide  and  guard  the  reeling  state. 

Such,  such  there  are — If  such  should  come, 
Arthur  must  tremble  and  be  dumb, 

Self-exil’d  seek  some  distant  shore, 

And  mourn  till  life  and  grief  are  o’er. 

on. 

»^at  sight,  what  signal  of  alarm, 

That  Lucy  clings  to  Arthur’s  arm  7 
Or  is  it,  that  the  rugged  way 
Makes  Beauty  lean  on  lover’s  stay? 

Oh,  no ! for  on  the  vale  and  brake, 
bor  si^ht  nor  sounds  of  danger  wake, 

And  this  trim  sward  of  velvet  green, 

]^ere  carpet  for  the  Fairy  Queen. 

That  pressure  slight  was  but  to  tell, 

That  Lucy  loves  her  Arthur  well, 

And  fain  would  banish  from  his  mind 
ouapiciouB  fear  and  doubt  unkind. 


_ VII. 

Bat  wouldst  thou  bid  the  demons  fly 
b«e  mist  before  the. dawning  tjky. 

There  is  but  one  resistless  spell — 
wdt  thou  guess,  or  must  I tell  ? 

Twere  hard  to  name,  in  minstrel  phrase, 

A landaulet  and  four  blood-bays, 

Bat  bards  a^ce  this  wizard  band 

j-jn  but  be  Bound  in  Northern  land. 

jliB there — nay,  draw  not  back  thv  hand!-— 

> IS  there  this  slender  finger  round 
yjn?*, Solden  amulet  be  bound, 

”nich,  bless’d  with  many  a holy  prayer. 

j rapture  lovtjrs’  care, 

A j jealousy  shall  die, 

tears  give  place  to  ecstasy, 

« VIII. 

oof.  trust  me,  Lucy,  all  too  long 
n L " lover’s  tale  and  song. 

-why  so  silent,  love,  I pray  ? 

spoke  the  livelong  day  7 
mil  not  Lucy  deign  to  say 
I ««ir  w word  her  friend  to  bless  ? 
one— a simple  sound, 

«in  three  little  letters  bound, 

0,  let  the  word  be  YES  ! 

i PtJwnienUrT  Lnclc,  Ac.,  by  the  Ri«ht  Honourabi 

1 Htnuhon.^T'*****®***'*  commonly  called  " Sioffk 

^01.  1.-4  D 


INTRODUCTION  TO  CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

Long  loved,  long  woo’d,  and  lately  won. 

My  life’s  best  hope,  and  now  mine  own  1 
Doth  not  this  rude  and  .Alpine  glen 
Recall  our  favourite  haunts  agen? 

A wild  resemblance  we  can  trace, 

Though  reft  of  every  softer  grace. 

As  the  rough  warrior’s  brow  may  bear 
A likeness  to  a sister  fair. 

Full  wejl  ad  vised  our  Highland  host. 

That  this  wild  pass  on  foot  be  cross  d, 

While  round  Ben*Cruach’s  mighty  base 
Wheel  the  slow  stet^s  and  lingering  chaise. 
The  keen  old  carle,  with  Scottish  pride, 

He  praised  his  glen  and  mountains  wide; 

An  eye  he  bears  for  nature’s  face. 

Ay,  and  for  woman’s  lovely  grace. 

Kven  in  such  mean  degrw  we  find 
The  subtle  Scot’s  observing  mind; 

For,  nor  the  chariot  nor  the  train 
Could  gape  of  vulgar  wonder  gain, 

But  when  old  Allan  would  expound 
Of  Beal-na-paisht  the  Celtic  sound, 

His  bonnet  oofT’d.  and  bow.  applied 
His  legend  to  my  bonny  bride ; 

While  Lucy  blush’d  beneath  his  eye. 
Courteous  and  cautious,  shrewd  and  sly. 

II. 

Enough  of  him. — Now,  ere  we  lose, 

Plunged  in  the  vale,  the  distant  views, 

Turn  thee,  my  love ! look  back  once  more 
To  the  blue  lake’s  retiring  shore. 

On  its  smooth  breast  the  shadows  seem 
Like  objects  in  a morning  dream, 

What  time  the  slumberer  is  aware 
He  sleeps,  and  all  the  vision ’s  air; 

Even  so,  on  yonder  liquid  lawn, 

In  hues  of  bright  reflection  drawn, 

Distinct  the  snaggy  mountains  lie, 

Distinct  the  rocks,  distinct  the  sky; 

The  summer-clouds  so  plain  we  note. 

That  we  might  count  each  dappled  spot: 

We  gaze  and  we  admire,  yet  know 
The  scene  is  all  delusive  show. 

Such  dreams  of  blisst  would  Arthur  draw. 
When  first  his  Lucy’s  form  he  saw ; 

Yet  sigh’d  and  sicken’d  as  he  drew, 
Despairing  they  could  e’er  prove  truel 

III. 

But,  Lucy,  turn  thee  now  to  view 

Up  the  fair  glen,  our  destined  way : 

The  fairy  path  that  we  pursue, 

Distinguisn’d  but  by  greener  hue, 

Winds  round  the  purple  brae, 

While  Alpine  flowers  of  varied  dye 
For  carpet  serve,  or  tapestry. 

See  how  the  little  runnels  leap. 

In  threads  of  silver,  down  the  steep. 

To  swell  the  brooklet’s  moan  ! 

Seems  that  the  Highland  Naiad  grieves, 
Fantastic  while  her  crown  she  weaves, 

Of  rowan,  birch,  and  alder  leaves. 

So  lovely^  and  so  lone. 

There’s  no  illusion  there;  these  flowers, 

That  wailing  brook,  these  lovely  bowers. 

Are,  Lucy,  all  our  own  : 

And,  since  thine  Arthur  call’d  thee  wife. 

Such  seems  the  prospect  of  his  life, 

A lovely  path,  on-winding  still, 

^ gurgling  brook  and  sloping  hill. 

’Tis  true,  that  mortals  cannot  tell 
What  waits  them  in  the  distant  dell; 

But  be  it  hap,  or  be  it  harm, 

We  tread  the  pathway  arm  in  arm. 

IV. 

And  now,  my  Lucy,  wot’st  thou  why 
I could  thy  bidding  twice  deny. 

When  twice  you  pray’d  I would  again 
Resume  the  legendary  strain 

t Bval  na-pauh,  th«  Vale  of  the  Bridal- 
I (Ma-”Soeoe«ofbIiat."] 
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Of  the  bold  Knight  nf  Triermain  7 
At  length  yon  peevish  vow  you  swore-. 
That  you  would  sue  to  me  no  more,* 
Until  the  minstrel  fit  drew  near, 

And  made  me  prize  a listening  ear. 

But,  loveliest,  when  thou  first  didst  pray 
Continuance  of  the  knightly  lay. 

Was  it  not  on  the  happy  day 

That  made  thy  hand  niine  own7 
When,  dizzied  w'ith  mine  ecstasy. 
Naught  past,  or  present,  or  to  be. 

Could  I or  think  on.  hear,  or  see. 

Save,  Lucy,  thee  alone ! 

A giddy  draught  my  rapture  was, 

As  ever  chemist’s  magic  gas. 


V. 

Again  the  suinnions  I denied 
In  yon  fair  capital  of  Clvde: 

My  Harp— or  let  me  miner  choose 
The  good  old  classic  form — my  Muse, 
(For  Harp’s  an  over-scutched  phrase. 
Worn  out  by  bards  of  modem  days,) 
My  Must\  then— seldom  will  she  wake. 
Save  by  dim  wood  and  silent  lake ; 

She  is  the  wild  and  rustic  Maid, 

Whose  foot  unsandall’d  loves  to  tread 
Where  the  soft  greensward  is  inlaid 
With  variM  moss  and  thyme  5 
And,  lest  the  simple  lily-braid. 

That  coronets  her  temples,  fade. 

She  hides  her  still  in  greenwood  shade. 
To  meditate  her  rhyme. 

VI. * 


And  now  she  comes ! The  murmur  dear 
Of  the  w’ild  brook  hath  caught  her  ear, 

The  glade  hath  won  her  eye ; 

She  longs  to  ioin  with  each  blithe  rill 
That  dances  down  the  Highland  hill. 

Her  blither  melody. t 
And  now,  my  Lucy’s  way  to  cheer. 

She  bids  Ben-Cruach’s  echoes  hear 
How  closed  the  tale,  my  love  whilcro 
Loved  for  its  chivalry. 

List  how  she  tells,  in  notes  of  flame, 
“Child Roland  to  the  dark  lower  came!’'<: 


CANTO  THIRD. 

I. 

Bf.wcastle  now  must  keep  the  Hold, 
Speir-Adam’s  steeds  must  bide  in  stall. 

Of  Hartley-burn  the  bowmen  bold 
Must  only  shoot  from  bnttlal  wall; 

And  Liddesidale  may  buckle  spur. 

And  Teviot  now  may  belt  tlie  brand, 
Taras  and  Ewes  keep  nightly  stir. 

And  Kskdale  forav  Cumberland. 

Of  wasted  fields  and  [ilunder’d  flocks 
'Che  Borderers  bootless  may  complain ; 
They  lack  the  sw'ord  of  brave  do  Vaux, 
There  comes  no  aid  from  'Friermain. 

That  lord,  on  high  adventure  bound. 

Hath  wander’d  forth  alone, 

And  day  and  night  keeps  watchful  round, 

In  the  Valley  of  Saint  John. 

II. 

When  first  began  his  vigil  Imld, 

The  moon  twelve  summer  nights  was  old, 
And  shone  both  fair  and  full ; 

High  in  the  vault  of  cloudless  blue, 

O’er  streamlet,  dale,  and  rock,  .she  threw 
Her  light  compost'd  and  cool. 

Stretch’d  on  tiie  brown  hill’s  heathy  breast. 
Sir  Roland  eyed  the  vale ; 

Chief  where,  distinguish’d  from  the  rest. 
Those  clustering  rocks  uprear’d  their  crest. 
The  dwelling  of  the  fair  distress’d. 

As  told  gray  T.yulph’s  tale. 

* (MS.— '‘Unlit  von  prcvinh  oath  younwore, 

Tluii  you  would  auc  Tor  it  no  more."] 

♦ (Mfl.— " Her  wild-wood  melody."] 


Thus  as  he  lay,  the  lamp  of  night 
Was  quivering  on  his  armour  bright, 

In  beams  that  rose  and  fell, 

And  danced  upon  his  buckler’s  boss, 

That  lay  beside  him  on  the  moss, 

As  on  a crystal  well. 

III. 

Ever  he  watch’d,  and  oft  he  deem’d. 

While  on  the  mound  the  moonlight  stream’d, 
^ It  alter’d  to  his  eyes; 

Fain  would  he  hope  the  rocks  ’gan  change 
To  buttress’d  walls  their  shapel^s  rang^ 
Fain  think,  by  transmutation  strange, 

He  saw  gray  turrets  rise. 

But  scarce  his  heart  with  hope  throbb’d  high. 
Before  the  wild  illusions  fly^ 

Which  fancy  had  conceived, 

Abetted  by  an  anxious  eye^ 

'Fhat  lon^d  to  be  deceived. 

It  was  a fond  deception  all, 

Such  ns  in  solitary  hall. 

Beguiles  the  musing  eye. 

When,  gazing  on  the  sinking  fire, 

Bulwark,  and  battlement,  and  spire, 

In  the  red  gulf  we  S]iv. 

For,  seen  bv  moon  of  middle  night, 

Or  by  the  blaze  of  noontide  brignt. 

Or  by  the  dawn  of  morning  light. 

Or  evening’s  western  name. 

In  every  tide,  at  every  hour. 

In  mist,  in  sunshine,  and  in  shower, 

The  rocks  remain’d  the  same. 

IV. 

Oft  h^  he  traced  the  charmed  mound. 

Oft  climed  its  crest,  or  paced  it  round, 

Yet  nothing  might  explore. 

Save  that  the  crags  so  rudely  pil^. 

At  distance  seen,  reseiiiblaiico  wila 
To  a rough  fortress  bore, 

Yet  still  his  watch  the  Warrior  keeps. 

Feeds  bard  and  spare,  and  seldom  sleeps, 
.And  drinks  but  of  the  w'cll ; 

Ever  by  day  he  walks  the  hill, 

And  when  the  evening  gale  is  chUl, 

He  seeks  a rocky  cell, 

Like  hermit  poor  to  hid  his  bead, 

And  tell  his  Ave  and  his  Creed, 

Invoking  every  saint  at  need, 

For  aid  to  burst  his  spell. 

V. 

And  now  the  moon  her  orb  has  hid, 

And  dwindled  to  a silver  thread. 

Dim  seen  in  middle  heaven. 

While  o’er  its  curve  careering  fast, 

Before  the  fury  of  the  blast 

The  midnight  clouds  are  driven. 

The  brooklet  raved,  for  on  the  hills 
The  upland  showers  had  swoln  the  rills, 

And  down  the  torrents  came; 

Mutter’d  the  distant  thunder  dread. 

And  fnHjuento’er  the  vale  was  spread 
A sheet  of  lightning  fiame. 

De  Vau.x,  within  his  mountain  cave, 

(No  human  step  the  storm  durst  brave,) 

To  moody  meditation  gave 
Each  faculty  of  soul,§ 

'Till,  lull’d  by  distant  torrent  souml, 

And  the  sad  winds  that  whistled  round, 

Upon  his  thoughts,  in  musing  drown’d, 

A broken  slumber  stole. 

VI. 

’Twas  then  was  heard  a heavy  sound, 
(Sound,  strange  and  fearful  there  to  hca^ 
’Mongst  desert  hills,  where,  leagues  around, 
Dwelt  but  the  gorcock  and  the  deer;) 

As,  starting  from  his  couch  of  feni,ll 
Again  he  heard,  in  clangour  stem, 

That  deep  and  solemn  swell,— 

I (TI»o  MS.  has  not  Ihii  coupIcLl 
i ImS.— '*  Hia  fHciiltiea  of  *oul."| 

II  IMS.———"  hia  couch  of  rook, 

Axain  upon  hia  ear  it  broke."] 
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Twelve  times,  in  measured  tone,  it  spoke, 

Like  some  proud  minster’s  pealing  clock, 

Or  city^s  *larum-bell. 

What  thought  was  Roland’s  first  when  fell. 

In  that  deep  wilderness,  the  knell 
Upon  his  startled  ear  1 
To  slander  warrior  were  I loath, 

Yet  must  I hold  my  minstrel  troth,— 

It  was  a thought  of  fear. 

VII. 

But  lively  was  the  mingled  thrill 
That  chased  that  momentary  chill. 

For  Love’s  keen  wish  was  there, 

And  eager  Hope,  and  Valour  high, 

And  the  proud  glow  of  Chivalry, 

That  bum’d  to  do  and  dare. 

Forth  from  the  cave  the  Warrior  rush'd, 

Long  ere  the  mountain- voice*  was  hush’d, 

That  answer’d  to  the  knell ; 

For  long  and  far  the  unwonted  sound. 

Eddying  in  echoes  round  and  round, 

Was  to^d  from  fell  to  fell ; 

And  Glarainarn  an.swer  Hung, 

And  Grisdalc-pike  responsive  rung, 

And  Lt^ert  heights  their  echoes  swung. 

As  lar  os  Derwent’s  dell.t 

VIII. 

Forth  upon  trackless  darkness  gazed 
The  Knight,  bedeafeii’d  and  aniazcd. 

Till  all  was  hush’d  and  still. 

Save  the  swoln  torrent’s  sullen  roar. 

And  the  night-blast  that  wildly  bore 
Its  course  along  the  hill. 

Then  on  the  northern  sky  there  came 
A light,  as  of  refle<ued  flame, 

And  over  Lcgbcrt-hen«l, 

As  if  by  magic  aft  controll’d. 

A mighty  meteor  slowly  roll’d 
Its  orb  of  fiery  red ; 

Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  demon  dire 
Came  mounted  on  thnt  car  of  fire, 

To  do  his  errand  dread. 

Far  on  the  sloping  valley's  course, 

On  thicket,  rock,  atid  torrent  hoarse, 

Shingle  and  Scrae.t  and  Ki  ll  and  Force,! 

A dusky  light  arose : 

Display’d,  yet  alter'd  was  the  scene; 

Dark  rock,  and  brook  of  silver  sheen, 

Even  the  gay  thicket’s  summer  green, 

In  bloody  tincture  glows. 

IX.  , 

De  Vaux  had  mark'd  the  sunbeams  set. 

At  8vfc  upon  the  coronet 
Of  that  cnchanteil  mound, 

And  seen  hut  mags  at  random  flung. 

That,  o’er  the  brawling  torrent  hung,ll 
In  desolation  frown'd. 

What  sees  he  by  that  meteor’s  low'er?— 

A banner’d  Castle^  kw^p,  and  tower, 

Return  the  lurid  gleam, 

With  battlerl  walls  and  buttress  fasL 
.And  barblcanlT  and  baJlium**  vast. 

And  airy  flanking  towers,  that  cast 

* {M8  -— — “ mingliNt  sourulf  wero  Jmili’d.”] 

* I**  The  rock,  like  romethini;  ■tartin;’  from  n uloep, 

Took  up  (hn  lady'a  and  laughed  (urain  ; 

Tliat  ancient  Woman  xnatcii  on  Helin-Ons 
Wa*  ready  with  Iter  cavern  r Hammnr  Hear. 

And  fhe  tall  ateep  of  Silver- How,  sent  forth 

A noiitc  of  laufhtor ; woulhem  Lonplinin;  heard, 

And  Fairfinld  anawiued  with  a motintaiii  tone  i 
Helvellyn  far  info  ilmcleiir  Itlne  aky 
Camed  tlie  lady'n  vr»ir«>,— oM  Skiddaw  blew 
Hu  aponkinir'InimiM'l Itaek  out  of  the  cloud* 

Of  niaramnm  soultiward  enme  the  voice  ; 

And  Kirkstonu  to#.wd  it  from  liw  mMly  liend,” 

WoRltSWORTU.  ] 

: Bank  of  loose  stones, 
i Waimfali. 

« IMS. “rocks  at  raiwlftm  piirri, 

Tliul  on  the  torrent  bmwliiiif  wild.’’] 

“ The  oqter  rietence  of  the  ca»tlc  gate. 

**  Fortified  ro<iit. 

''  -Aperturea  for  sJiootiiig  arrows. 

it  IMS. “ had  not  gone.'*) 

H IKS. “the  Talley  lone.”] 


Their  shadows  on  the  stream. 

’Tis  no  deceit ! distinctly  clear 
Crenciltt  and  parapet  appear. 

While  o’er  the  pile  that  meteor  drear 
Makes  momentary  pause; 

Then  forth  its  solemn  path  it  drew, 

And  fainter  yet  and  fainter  grew 
Those  gloomy  towers  upon  the  view, 

As  Its  wild  light  withdraws. 

X. 

Forth  from  the  cave  did  Roland  rush, 

O’er  crag  and  stream,  through  brier  and  bush ; 

Yet  far  he  had  not  sped,tt 
Ere  sunk  was  that  portentous  light 
Behind  the  hill.s,  and  utter  night 
Was  on  the  valley  spread.!! 

He  paused  perforce,— and  blew  his  horn. 

And,  on  the  mountain -echoes  bornellll 
Was  heard  an  answering  sound, 

A wild  and  lonely  trumpet- note,— 

In  middle  air  it  seem’d  to  float 
High  o’er  the  battled  mound; 

And  sounds  were  heard,  as  when  a guard 
Of  some  proud  castle  holding  ward, 

Pace  forth  their  nightly  roiind. 

The  valiant  Knight  of  Triermain 
Rung  forth  his  challenge-blast  again, 

But  answer  came  inore  none ; 

And  mid  the  mingled  wind  and  rain, 

Darkling  he  sought  the  vale  in  vain,H1l 
Until  the  dawning  shone; 

And  when  it  dawn’d,  that  wondrous  sight, 
Distinctly  seen  by  meteor-light. 

It  all  had  passed  away  ! 

And  that  enchanted  mount  once  more 
A pile  of  granite  fragments  bore. 

As  at  the  close  of  day. 

XI. 

Steel’d  for  the  deed,  De  Vnux’s  heart 
Scorn’d  from  his  venturous  quest  to  part, 

He  walks  the  vale  once  more ; 

But  only  sees,  by  night  or  day, 

That  shatter’d  pile  of  rocks  so  gray. 

Hears  but  the  lorrcni’.s  roar. 

Till  when,  through  hills  of  a'zuro  borne,*** 

The  moon  renew’d  her  silver  horn, 

Just  at  the  time  her  waning  ray 
Had  faded  in  the  dawning  day, 

A summer  mist  arose ; 

Adown  the  vale  the  vapours  float, 

And  cloudy  undulations  moaittf 
That  tufted  mound  of  mystic  note, 

As  round  its  base  they  close. 

And  higher  now  the  fleecy  tide 
Ascends  its  stern  and  shaggy  side. 

Until  the  airy  billows  hideTtt 
The  rock’s  majestic  isle ; 

It  seem’d  a veil  of  filmy  lawn, 

By  some  fantastic  fairy  drawn!!! 

Around  enchanted  pile. 

XII. 

The  breeze  c.anic  softly  down  the  brook, IllfJ 
And,  sighing  as  it  blew, 

W LM8.— “Anti 

T<TT  f.MS, lUi-  IrtwcTs*  in  viiin.*'] 

LtlS.— ” Hut  wlicn,  fljrt«u,{h  tIeM*  uf  u<!ur«.>  liorno.”] 

’■  An«l  vvHh  tlufir  ('citljiiic  litlknv.i  miwt.”] 

!il  1 M8.— ” Hiitil  the  mwr*  trfar  Itosoin  hid«.”1 

(MS. “ u veil  of  div  lawn.”] 
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— iVrmeto-  Rod  gov— v-ol.  li.  p.  103. 
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The  veil  of  silver  mist  it  shook, 

And  to  De  Vaux’s  eager  look  _ 

Renew’d  that  wondrous  view. 

For,  though  the  loitering  vapour  braved 
The  gentle  breeze,  yet  oft  it  waved 
Its  mantle’s  dewv  fold ; 

And  still,  when  shook  that  filmy  screen. 

Were  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen. 

And  Grothic  batileraenis  between 
Their  gloomy  length  unroll’d.* 

Speed,  speed,  De  Vaux,  ere  on  thine  eye 
Once  more  the  fleeting  vision  die  1 
— The  gallant  knight  can  speed 
As  prompt  and  light  as,  when  the  hound 
Is  opening,  and  the  horn  is  wound. 

Careers  the  hunter’s  steed. 

Down  the  steep  dell  his  course  amain 
Hath  rivall’d  archer’s  shaft ; 

But  ere  the  mound  he  could  attain. 

The  rocks  their  siiapeless  form  regain, 

And,  mocking  loud  his  labour  vain, 

The  mountain  spirits  laugh’d. 

Far  up  the  echoing  dell  was  borne 
Their  wild  unearthly  shout  of  scorn. 

XIII. 

Wroth  wax’d  the  VVarrior.— “ Am  I then 
Ffwl’d  by  the  enemies  of  men. 

Like  a poor  hind,  whose  homeward  way 
Is  hauntedt  by  malicious  fay  ? 

Is  Triermain  become  your  taunt, 

De  Vaux  your  scorn  ? False  fiends,  avaunt !” 

A weighty  curtal-axe  he  bare ; 

The  baleful  blade  so  bright  and  square. 

And  the  tough  shaft  of  hebcn  wood. 

Were  oft  in  Scottish  gore  imbrued. 

Backward  his  stately  form  he  drew. 

And  at  the  rocks  the  weapon  threw, 

Just  where  one  crag’s  nroiected  crest 
Hung  proudly  balanced  o'er  the  rest. 

Hurl'd  with  main  force,  the  weapon's  shock 
Rent  a huge  fragment  of  the  rock. 

If  by  mere  strength,  ’iw'ere  hard  to  tell, 

Or  if  the  blow  dissolved  some  spell. 

But  down  the  headlong  ruin  came. 

With  cloud  of  dust  anrl  flash  of  flame. 

Down  bank,  o’er  bush,  its  course  was  borne. 
Crush’d  lay  the  copse,  the  earth  was  torn, 

Till  staid  at  length,  the  ruin  dread 
Cumber’d  the  torrent’s  rocky  bed. 

And  bade  the  w'aters'  high-swoln  tide 
Seek  other  passage  for  its  pride.t 

XIV. 

When  ceased  that  thunder,  Triermain 
Survey'd  the  mound’s  rude  front  again ; 

And,  lo  i the  ruin  had  laid  bare. 

Hewn  in  the  stone,  a winding  stair. 

Whose  moss’d  and  fractured  steps  might  lend 
The  means  the  i^ummit  to  asemd  ; 

And  by  whose  aid  the  brave  De  Vaux 
Began  to  scale  these  magic  rocks. 

And  soon  a platform  won, 

Where,  the  wild  witchery  to  close, 

Within  three  lances*  length  arose 
The  Ca.stle  of  Saint  John  ! 

No  misty  phantom  of  the  air. 

No  meteor-blazon’d  show  was  there ; 

In  morning  splendour,  full  and  fair, 

The  massive  fortress  shone. 

XV. 

Embattled  high  and  proudly  tower’d. 

Shaded  by  pond’rous  flankers,  lower’d 
The  portal’s  gloomy  way. 

Though  for  six  hundred  years  and  more. 

Its  strength  had  brook’d  the  tempest’s  roar, 

The  scutcheon’d  emblems  which  it  bore 
Had  suffer'd  no  decay : 

prtiie  of  truth,  precision,  ami  distinctnm,  ii  not  very 
fracaimtiy  combing  with  that  of  e.xtcnvivo  niaenificenco  and 
splendid  complication  oflmapcry  ; yet.  how  mnitcrly,  and  often 
attblime.  ft  the  panoramic  diaplay,  in  all  thoae  worka.  of  vaat  and 
invariifMd  aoenery,  and  of  crowdM  and  tumultiiou*  action, “ dtc. 
p.  I«S.| 


But  from  the  eastern  battlement 
A turret  had  made  sheer  descent. 

And,  down  in  recent  ruin  rent. 

In  the  mid  torrent  lay. 

Else,  o’er  the  Castle’s  brow  sublime. 
Insults  of  violence  or  of  time 
Unfelt  had  pass’d  away. 

In  shapeless  characters  of  yore. 

The  gate  this  stern  inscription  bore : — 

XVI. 

TVSCHIPTIOV. 

"Patience  wails  the  destined  day, 

Strength  can  clear  the  cumber’a  way. 
Warrior,  who  hast  waited  long. 

Firm  of  soul,  of  sinew  strong, 

It  is  given  to  thee  to  gaze 
On  the  pile  of  ancient  days. 

Never  mortal  builder’s  hand 
This  enduring  fabric  plann’d } 

Sign  and  sigil,  word  of  power, 

P'rom  the  earth  rai.sed  keep  and  tower. 
View  it  o’er,  and  pace  it  round. 

Rampart,  turret,  battled  mound. 

Dare  no  more ! To  cross  the  gate 
Were  to  tamper  with  thy  fale;^ 

Strength  and  fortitude  were  vain. 

View  It  o’er— and  turn  again.” — 

XVII. 

“ That  would  I,”  said  the  warrior  bold, 

"If  that  my  frame  were  bent  and  old. 

And  my  thin  blood  dropp’d  slow  and  cold 
As  icicle  in  thaw  ; 

But  while  my  heart  can  feel  it  dance. 

Blithe  as  the  sparkling  wine  of  France, 

And  this  good  arm  wields  sword  or  lance, 

I mock  these  words  of  awe  !’* 

He  said  ; the  wicket  felt  the  sway 
Of  his  strong  hand,  and  straight  Mve  way. 
And,  with  rude  crash  and  jarnng  Dray, 

The  rusty  bolis  withdraw ; 

But  o’er  the  threshold  as  he  strode. 

And  forward  took  the  vaulted  rood. 

An  unseen  arm,  with  force  amain. 

The  ponderous  gate  flung  close  again. 

And  rusted  holt  and  bar 
Spontaneous  took  their  place  once  more. 
While  the  deep  arch  with  sullen  roar 
Return’d  their  surly  jur. 

" Now  closed  is  the ^n  and  the  prey  within 
By  the  Rood  of  Lanercost ! 

But  he  that  would  win  the  war-wolf s skin. 
May  rue  him  of  his  boa.st.” 

Thus  muttering,  on  the  Warrior  went, 

By  dubious  light  down  sleep  descent. 

XMII. 

Unbarr’d,  unlock’d,  unwatch’d,  a port 
Led  to  the  Castle’s  outer  court ; 

There  the  main  fortress,  broad  and  tall. 
Spread  its  long  range  of  bower  and  hall, 
And  towers  of  varied  size. 

Wrought  w’iih  each  ornament  extreme. 
That  CiOthic  art,  in  wildest  dream 
Of  fancy  could  devise ; 

But  full  betwi'cn  the  Warrior’s  way 
And  the  main  portal  arch,  there  lay 
An  inner  moat ; 

Nor  bridge  nor  boat 
Aflbrds  De  Vaux  the  means  to  cross 
The  clear,  profound,  and  silent  fosse. 

His  arms  aside  in  haste  he  flings. 

Cuirass  of  steel  and  hauberk  rings. 

And  down  falls  helm,  and  down  the  shield. 
Rough  with  the  dints  of  many  a field. 

Fair  was  his  manly  form,  and  fair 
His  keen  dark  eye,  and  close  curl’d  hair, 

* r*  Th«  scenery  of  the  valley,  teen  by  the  lifhl  .of 
Dier  and  autumnal  mwm.  is  dfscribed  with  so  tenw 
which  wo  cannot  do  justice."— Qi*ar/er/u  Revise  ] 

» IMR.--IS  wilder’d.”) 

I IMS.—"  And  bade  its  waters  in  their  nriile 
Seek  Ollier  current  Ibr  their  tiae.’’l 
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When,  all  unarm’d,  save  that  the  brand 
Of  well-proved  metal  CTaced  his  hand, 

With  naught  to  ft-nce  his  dauntless  breast 
But  the  cloTO  gipon’s*  under- vest, 

Whose  sulli^  buff  the  sable  stains 
Of  hauberk  and  of  mail  retains, — 

Roland  De  Vaux  upon  the  brim 

Of  the  broad  moat  stood  prompt  to  swim. 

XIX. 

Accoutred  thus,  he  dared  the  tide,. 

And  soon  he  reach’d  the  farther  side, 

And  enter’d  soon  the  Hold, 

And  paced  a hall,  whose  walls  so,wide 
Were  blazon’d  all  with  feats  of  pride, 

By  warriors  done  of  old. 

In  middle  lists  they  counter’d  here, 

"While  trumpets  seem’d  to  blow ; 

And  there,  in  den  or  dc.sert  drear, 

They  quell’d  gigantic  foe, t 
Braved  the  fierce  griffon  in  his  ire. 

Or  faced  , the  dragon’s  breath  of  fire. 

Strange  in  their  arms,  and,  strange  in  face, 
Heroes  they  seem’d  of  ancient  race. 

Whose  deeds  of  arms,  and  race,  and  name, 
Forgotten  long  by  later  fame, 

Wert'  here  denicted,  to  appalt 
Those  of  an  age  degenerate, 

Whose  bold  intrusion  braved  their  fate 
In  this  enchanted  hall. 

For  some  short  space,  the  venturous  Knight 
With  these  high  marvels  fed  his  sight, 

Then  sought  the  chamber’s  upper  end, 

W'here  three  broad  easy  steps  ascend 
To  an  arch’d  portal  door. 

In  whose  broad  folding  leaves  of  state 
Was  framed  a wicket  window-grate. 

And  ere  he  ventured  more. 

The  gallant  Knight  took  earnest  view 
The  grated  wicket-window  through. 

XX, 

(X  for  his  arms ! Of  martial  weed 
Had  never  mortal  Knight  such  need ! — 

He  spied  a stately  gallery;  all 
Of  snow-white  marble  was  the  wall. 

The  vaulting,  and  the  floor; 

And,  contrast  strange ! on  either  hand 
'There  stood  array’d  m sable  band 
Four  Maids  whom  Afric  boro;§ 

And  each  a Lybian  tiger  led. 

Held  by  as  bnght  and  frml  a thread 
As iLucy’s  golden  hair, 

For  the  leash  that  bound  these  monsters  dread 
Was  but  of  gossamer. 

Each  Maiden’s  short  barbaric  vestll 
Left  all  unclosed  the  knee  and  breast. 

And  limbs  of  shapely  jet : 

White  was  their  vest  and  turban’s  fold. 

On  arms  and  ankles  rings  of  gold 
In  savage  pomp  were  set ; 

A quiver  on  their  shoulders  lay, 

And  in  their  hand  an  ossagay.lT 
Such  and  so  silent  stood  they  there, 

That  Roland  well  nigh  hoped 
He  saw  a band  of  statuc.s  rare, 

Station’d  the  gazer’s  soul  to  scare; 

But,  when  the  wicket  oped. 

Each  grisly  beast  ’gan  upward  draw. 

Roll’d  his  grim  eye,  and  spread  his  claw, 
Scented  the  air,  and  lick’d  his  jaw  : 

While  these  weird  maids,  in  Moorish  tongue, 

A wild  and  dismal  warning  sung. 

XXL 

“ Rash  Adventurer,  l>ear  thee  back ! • 

Dread  the  spell  of  Dahomay ! 

Pear  the  race  of  Zaharak,** 

Daughters  of  the  burning  day  I 

“When  the  whirlwind’s  ^sis  are  wheeling, 
Ours  it  is  the  dance  to  braid  ; 

* A <*ort  of  r)ouhl«t  worn  beneath  the  armour. 

* [M8. — “ They  counter’d  siant  fbe.”l 
I IMS.— Portray’d  by  limner  to 

S [MS.— “ Pour  maideiM  flood  in  table  hand 
Thebliickett  AfHque  bore."] 


Zarah’s  sands  in  pillars  reeling. 

Join  the  measure  that  wo  tread, 

When  the  Moon  has  donn’d  her  cloak. 

And  the  stars  are  re<l  to  sec, 
shrill  when  pipes  the  sad  Siroc, 

Music  meet  for  such  as  we. 

“ "Where  the  shatter’d  columns  lie, 

Showing  Carthage  once  had  been. 

If  the  wandering  Santon’s  eye 
Oiu’  mysterious  rites  hath  seen,— 

Oft  he  cons  the  prayer  of  death, 

To  the  nations  preaches  doom, 

' Azrael’s  brand  hath  left  the  sheath ! 

Moslems,  think  upon  the  tomb  I’ 

“Ours  the  scorpion,  ours  the  snake, 

Ours  the  hydra  of  the  feu. 

Ours  the  tiger  of  the  brake, 

All  that  plagues  the  sons  of  men. 

Ours  the  tempest’s  midnight  wrack, 

Pestilence  mat  wastes  by  day— 

Dread  the  race  of  Zaharak  ! 

Fear  the  spell  of  Dahomay  1“ 

XXII. 

Uncouth  and  strange  the  accents  shrill 
Rung  those  vaulted  roofs  among. 

Long  It  was  ere,  faint  and  still. 

Died  the  far-ir.sounding  song. 

While  yet  the  distant  echoes  rolj. 

The  VV’arrior  communed  with  his  soul. 

“ When  first  I took  this  venturous  quest, 

I swore  upon  the  rood, 

Neither  to  stop,  nor  turn,  nor  rest, 

For  evil  or  for  good. 

My  forward  path  too  well  I ween. 

Lies  yonder  fearful  ranks  between ; 

For  man  unarm'd,  ’tis  bootless  ho^ 

With  tigers  and  with  fiends  to  cope — 

Yet,  if  I turn,  what  waits  me  there, 

Save  famine  dire  and  fell  despair  ? — 

Other  conclusion  let  me  try. 

Since,  choose  howe’er  1 list,  I die. 

Forward,  lies  faith  and  knightly  fame ; 

Behind,  are  perjury  and  shame. 

In  life  or  death  I hold  my  word  !” 

With  that  he  drew  his  trusty  sword, 

Caught  down  a banner  from  the  wall, 

And  enter’d  thus  the  fearful  hall. 

XXIII. 

On  high  each  wayward  Maiden  threw 
Her  swarthy  arm,  with  wild  halloo  I 
On  either  side  a tiger  sprung — 

Agnin.st  the  leftward  foe  he  flung 
The  ready  banner,  to  engage 
With  tangling  folds  the  brmal  rage ; 

The  right-hand  monster  in  mid  air 
He  struck  so  fiercely  and  so  fair. 

Through  gullet  and  through  spinal  bone 
The  trenebant  blade  hath  shecrly  gone. 

His  grisly  brethren  ramp’d  and  yell’d. 

But  tne  slight  leash  their  rage  withheld, 

Whilst,  ’twixt  their  ranks,  the  dangerous  road 
Firmly,  though  swift,  the  champion  strode. 

Safe  to  the  gallery’s  bound  He  drew, 

Safe  pass’d  an  open  portal  through ; 

And  when  against  pursuit  ho  flung 
The  gate,  judge  if  the  echoes  rung! 

Onward  nis  daring  course  he  bore, 

While,  mix’d  with  dying  growl  and  roar. 

Wild  jubilee  and  loud  hurra 
Pursued  him  on  his  venturous  way. 

XXIV. 

" Hurra,  hurra  ! Our  watch  is  done ; 

We  hail  once  more  the  tropic  sun. 

Pallid  beams  of  northern  day. 

Farewell,  farewell  1 Hurra,  hurra ! 

“ Five  hundred  years  o’er  tliis  cold  glen 
Hath  the  pale  sun  come  round  agen ; 

* IMS.—*'  Each  maidon’t  abort  and  aux-axo  voat.’’] 

^ [Tho  MS.  has  not  thi*  couplet] 

**  (Zaharak  or  Zaliarah  ia  the  Arab  name  of  tho  Orcat  Deaort 
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Foot  of  man,  till  now,  bath  ne’er 
Dared  to  cross  the  Hall  of  Fear. 

“ Warrior ! thou,  whose  dauntless  heart 
Gives  us  from  our  ward  to  part, 

Be  as  strong  in  future  trial, 

Where  resistance  is  denial. 

“ Now  for  Afric’s  glowing  sky, 

Zwenga  wide  and  Atlas  uigh, 

Zaharak  and  Dahomay ! 

Mount  the  winds ! Hurra,  hurra !” 

XXV. 

The  wizard  song  at  distance  died. 

As  if  in  ether  borne  astray. 

While  through  waste  halls  and  chambers  wide 
The  Knight  nursued  his  steady  way, 

Till  to  a loTty  dome  he  came. 

That  flash’d  with  such  a brilliant  flame,* 

As  if  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Were  there  in  rich  confusion  hurl’d. 

For  here  the  gold,  in  sandy  heaps. 

With  duller  earth  incorporate,  sleeps ; 

Wm  there  in  ingots  piled,  and  there 
Coin’d  badge  of  erapery  it  bare ; 

Yonder,  huge  bare  of  silver  la^, 

Dimm’d  by  the  diamond’s  neighbouring  ray, 
Like  the  pale  moon  in  morning  day : 

And  in  the  midst  four  Maidens  stand. 

The  daughters  of  some  distant  land. 

Their  hue  was  of  the  dark- red  dye, 

That  fringe.s  oft  a thunder  sky : 

Their  hands  palmetto  baskets  bare. 

And  cotton  fillets  bound  their  hair ; 

Slim  was  their  form,  their  mien  was  shy. 

To  earth  they  bent  tlie  humbled  eye, 

Folded  their  arms,  and  suppliant  kneel’d, 

And  thus  their  profier’d  gifts  reveal’d.t 

XXVI. 
cnoBus. 

" See  the  treasures  Merlin  piled, 

Portion  meet  for  Arthur’s  child. 

Bathe  in  Wealth’s  unbounded  stream, 

Wealth  that  Avarice  ne’er  could  dream !” 

FIBST  MAIDEN. 

“ See  these  clots  of  virgin  gold  ! 

Sever’d  from  the  sparry  mould. 

Nature’s  mystic  alchemy 
In  the  inine  thus  bade  them  lie ; 

And  their  orient  smile  can  win 
Kings  to  stoop,  and  saints  to  sin.”— 

SECOND  MAIDEN. 

“ See  these  pearls,  that  long  have  slept ; 

These  were  tears  by  Naiads  wept 
For  the  loss  of  Marine!. 

Tritons  m the  silver  shell 
Treasured  them,  till  hard  and  white 
As  the  teeth  of  Ampliitrite.”— 

THtBD  MAIDEN. 

” Does  a livelier  hue  delight  7 
Here  are  rubies  blazing  bright, 

Here  the  emerald's  fairy  green, 

And  the  topaz  glows  between  ; 

Here  their  varied  hues  unite. 

In  the  changeful  chrysolite.” — 

rOUBTH  MAIDEN. 

“ Leave  these  gems  of  poorer  shine, 

Leave  them  all,  and  look  on  mine ! 

While  their  glories  I expand, 

Shade  thine  eyebrows  with  thy  hand. 

Mid-day  sun  and  diamond’s  blaze 
Blind  the  rash  beholder’s  gaze.” — 

CHOBU6. 

“ Warrior  seize  the  splendid  store ; 

Would  ’twere  all  our  mountains  bore! 

We  should  ne’er  in  future  story. 

Read.  Peru,  thy  perish’d  glory !” 

♦ [MS.  — — y>ktpD  fleiine.'*] 

' IMS.—'^od  •upplianl  ns  on  ontth  they  kneni'd, 

The  gifta  they  profier'd  thus  raveal’d."] 


OF  TRIERMAIN. 

XXVII. 

Calmlv  and  unconcem’d,  the  Knight 
Waved  aside  the  treasures  bright : 

” Gentle  Maidens,  ris^  Ipra^ 

Bar  not  thus  my  destined  way. 

Let  these  boasted  brilliant  toys 
Braid  the  hair  of  girls  and  boys  It 
Bid  your  streams  of  gold  expand 
O’er  proud  London’s  thirsty  land. 

De  Vaux  of  wealth  saw  never  ne^ 

Save  to  purvey  him  arms  and  steed, 

And  all  tne  ore  he  deign’d  to  hoard 
Inlays  his  helm,  and  hilts  his  sword.” 

Thus  gently  parting  from  their  hold. 

He  left,  unmoved,  the  dome  of  gold. 

XXVIII. 

And  now  the  morning  sun  was  high, 

De  Vaux  was  wea^,  faint,  and  dry ; 

When,  lo ! a plashing  sound  he  hears, 

A gladsome  signal  tnat  he  nears 
Some  frolic  water-run ; 

And  soon  he  reach'd  a court-yard  square, 
Where,  dancing  in  the  sultry  air, 

Toss’d  high  aloft,  a fountain  fair 
Was  sparkling  in  the  sun. 

On  right  and  left,  a fair  arcade, 

In  long  perspective  view  di^lay’d 
Alleys  and  bowers,  for  son  or  shade : 

But,  full  in  front,  a door, 

Low-brow’d  and  dark,  seem’d  ns  it  led 
To  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead. 

Whose  memory  was  no  more, 

XXIX. 

Here  stopp’d  De  Vaux  an  instant’s  space. 

To  bathe  his  parched  lips  and  face, 

And  mark’d  with  well  pleased  eye, 
Refracted  on  the  fountain  stream, 

In  rainbow  hues  the  dazzling  beam 
Of  that  gay  summer  sky. 

His  senses  felt  a mild  control. 

Like  that  which  lulls  the  weary  soul, 

From  contemplation  high 
Relaxing,  when  the  ear  receives 
The  music  that  the  greenvvood  leaves 
Make  to  the  breezes’  sigh. 

XXX. 

And  oft  in  such  a dreamy  mood, 

_ The  half-shut  eye  can  frame 
Fair  apparitions  in  the  wood 
As  if  the  Nymphs  of  field  and  flood 
In  gay  procession  came. 

Are  these  of  such  fantastic  mould, 

Seen  distant  down  the  fair  arcade, 

These  Maids  cnlink’d  in  sister-fold, 

Who,  late  at  bashful  distance  staid. 

Now  tripping  from  the  grcenwoml  shade. 
Nearer  the  musing  champion  draw, 

And,  in  a pause  of  seeming  awe. 

Again  stand  doubtful  now  7 — 

Ah,  that  sly  pause  of  witching  powers ! 

That  seems  to  say,  " To  please  be  ours, 

Be  yours  to  tell  us  how.” 

Thdr  hue  was  of  the  golden  glow 
That  suns  of  Candahar  bestow, 

O’er  which  in  slight  siifTtision  flows 
A fr^uent  tinge  of  paly  rose ; 

Their  limbs  w’ore  fashion’d  fair  and  free, 

In  nature’s  justest  symmetri' ; 

And,  wreathed  with  flowers,  with  odours  graced 
Their  raven  ringlets  reach’d  the  waist : 

In  eastern  pomp,  its  gilding  pale 
The  hennan  lent  each  shapely  nail, 

And  the  dark  stimah  gave  the  eye 
More  liquid  and  more  lustrous  aye. 

The  spotless  veil  of  misty  lawn. 

In  studied  disarrangement,  drawn 
The  form  and  bosom  o’er, 

To  win  the  eye,  or  tempt  the  touch, 

For  modesty  snow’d  all  too  much— 

Too  much — yet  promis’d  more. 

! (MS.— “ Let  thOMboastsiJ  (^iDR  nnd  pottrii 
Braid  tho  hair  of  toy-cBUfiht  firlf.  ”1 
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XXXI. 

" Gentle  Knight,  a while  ilelay,” 

Thus  they  sung,  " thy  toilsome  way 
While  we  pay  me  duty  due 
To  our  Master  and  to  you. 

Over  Avarice,  over  Fear, 

Love  triumphant  led  thee  here ; 

Warrior,  list  to  u»,  for  we 

Are  slaves  to  Love,  are  friends  to  thee. 

Though  no  treasured  gems  have  we. 

To  proffer  on  the  bended  knee. 

Though  we  boast  nor  arm  nor  heart. 

For  me  a.ssagay  or  dart, 

Swains  allow  each  simple  girl 
Ruby  lip  and  teeth  of  pearl ; 

Or,  if  dangers  more  you  prize. 

Flatterers  find  them  in  our  eyes. 

“Stay,  then,  gentle  Warrior,  stay, 

Rest  till  evening  steal  on  day ; 

Stay,  0,  stay! -in  yonder  bowers 
We  braid  thy  locks  with  flowers, 
Spread  the  feast  and  fill  the  wine, 

Cnami  thy  ear  with  sounds  divine. 
Weave  our  dances  till  delight 
Yield  to  languor,  day  to  night. 

"Then  shall  she  you  most  approve. 

Sing  the  lays  that  best  you  love. 

Soft  thy  mossy  couch  shall  spread, 
Watch  thy  pillow,  prop  thy  head, 

Till  the  weary  night  be  o’er— 

Gentle  Wamor,  wouldst  thou  more'? 
Wouldst  thou  more,  fair  Warrior, — she 
h slave  to  Love  and  slave  to  thee.” 
XXXll. 

0,  do  not  hold  it  for  a crime 
In  the  bold  hero  of  my  rhyme. 

For  Stoic  look. 

And  meet  rebuke. 

He  lack’d  the  heart  or  time ; 

As  round  the  band  of  siren.s  trip. 

He  kiss’d  one  damsel’s  lauching  lip,* 
And  press’d  another’s  proffer’d  hand. 
Spoke  to  them  all  in  accents  bland. 

But  broke  their  magic  circle  through  ; 

" Kind  Maids,”  he  said,  ” adieu,  adieu  ! 
My  fa^  my  fortune,  forward  lies.” 

He  said,  and  vanish’d  from  their  eyes; 
But.  as  he  dared  that  darks<jme  way. 
Still  heard  behind  their  lovely  lay  : 

“Fair  Flower  of  Courte.sv,  depart  1 
Go,  where  the  feelings  oi  the  heart 
With  the  warm  pulse  in  concord  move; 
Go,  where  Virtue  sanctions  Love  !” 


XXXIII. 

Downward  De  Vatu  through  darksome  ways 
And  ruin’d  vaults  has  gone, 

TUI  issue  from  their  wihier’d  maze, 

Or  safe  retreat,  seem’d  none, 

And  e’en  the  dismal  path  he  strays 
Grew  worse  as  ho  went  911. 

For  cheerful  sun,  for  living  air, 

vapours  rise  and  mine-fires  glare, 

^ose  fearful  light  the  dangers  snow’d 
That  d9gg’d  him  on  that  dreadful  road. 

pits,  and  lakes  of  waters  dun, 

^ey  show’ll,  but  show’d  not  how  to  shun, 
^cse  scenest  of  desolate  despair, 
these  smothering  clouds  of  poison’d  air, 
riadly  had  De  Vaux  e.xchanged, 

*“0iwh  ’twere  to  face  yon  tigers  ranged ! 

« Nay,  soothful  bards  have  said, 

"0  penlous  his  state  seem’d  now, 
w®  L under  arbour  bough 
With  Asia’s  willing  maid. 

'vhen,  joyful  sound  ! at  distance  near, 

A tmmi^t  flourish’d  loud  and  clear, 

And  as  It  ceased,  a lofty  lay 

^eem  d thus  to  chide  his  lagging  way. 

, XXXIV. 

of  Honour,  theme  of  story, 
t hink  on  the  reward  before  ye ! 

Ik  fWO  C4  A 

A*  round  the  Imnd  of  sirens  prww’d. 

» imb  lauRhinif  lip  he  kiss’d.”] 

Tins  state,”  ftr.J 


Danger,  darkness,  toil  despise ; 

’Tis  Ambition  bids  thee  rise. 

*'  He  that  would  her  heights  ascend. 

Many  a weary  step  must  wend ; 

Hand  and  foot  and  knee  he  tries ; 

Thus  Ambition’s  minions  rise. 

” Lag  not  now',  though  rough  the  way, 
Fortune’s  mood  brooks  no  delay ; 

Grasp  the  boon  that’s  spread  before  ye. 
Monarch’s  power,  and  Conqueror’s  glory!” 

It  ceased.  Advancing  on  the  sound, 

A steep  ascent  the  Wanderer  found. 

And  then  a turret  stair : 

Nor  climb’d  he  far  its  steepy  round 
Till  fresher  blew  the  air, 

And  next  a welcome  glimpse  w*as  given 
That  cheer’d  him  with  the  light  of  heaven. 

At  length  his  toil  had  won 
A lofty  hall  with  trophies  dress’d. 

Where,  as  to  greet  imr»crial  guest, 

Four  maidens  stood,  whose  crimson  vest 
Was  bound  with  golden  zone. 

XXXV. 

Of  Europe  seem’d  the  damsels  all ; 

The  first  a nymph  of  lively  Gaul, 

Whose  easy  step  and  laughing  eye 
Her  borrow’d  air  of  awe  belie ; 

The  next  a maid  of  Spain, 

Dark-eyed,  dark-hair’d,  s^ate,  yet  bold; 
White  ivory  skin  and  tress  of  gold, 

Her  shy  and  bashful  comrade  told 
For  daughter  of  Almainc. 

These  maidens  bore  a royal  robe, 

With  crown,  with  sceptre,  and  with  globe, 
Emblems  of  empery ; 

The  fourth  a space  behind  them  stood. 

And  leant  upon  a harp,  in  mood 
Of  minstrel  ecstasy. 

Of  merry  England  she,  in  dress 
Like  ancient  British  Druidess: 

Her  hair  an  azure  fillet  bound, 

Her  maceful  vesture  swept  the  ground, 
And,  in  her  hand  display’d, 

A crown  did  tliat  fourth  Maiden  hold, 

But  unadorn’d  with  gem.s  and  gold. 

Of  glossy  laurel  madc.t 

XXXVI. 

At  once  to  bravo  Do  Vaux  knelt  down 
These  foremost  Maidens  three. 

And  proffer’d  sceptre,  robe,  and  crown, 
Liegedom  and  scignone. 

O’er  many  a region  wide  and  fair. 

Destined,  they  said,  for  Arthur’s  heir; 

But  homage  would  he  none : — § 

“ Rather,”  ho  said,  ” De  Vaux  would  ride, 
A Warden  of  the  Border-side, 

In  plate  and  moil,  than,  robed  in  pride, 

A monarch’s  empire  own  ; 

Rather,  far  rather,  would  he  be 
A free-Dorn  knight  of  England  free. 

Than  sit  on  Despot’s  throne.” 

So  pass’d  he  on,  when  that  fourth  Maid, 
As  starting  from  a trance, 
l^on  the  harp  her  finmr  laid  ; 

Her  magic  touch  the  chords  obey’d. 

Their  soul  awaked  at  once ! 

SONO  OF  THE  POUBTH  MAIDEN. 

“ Quake  to  your  foundations  deep. 

Stately  Towers,  and  Banner’d  Keep, 

Bid  your  vaulted  echoes  moan. 

As  the  dreaded  step  they  own. 

“ Fiends,  that  wait  on  Merlin’s  spell, 

Hear  the  foot-fall ! mark  it  well  1 
Spread  your  dusky  wings  abroad,  II 
Boune  ye  for  your  homeward  road  1 

” It  is  His,  the  first  who  e’er 
Dared  the  dismal  Hall  of  Fear ; 

I IMS.— “ Of  laurel  leave*  was  made.”] 
j IMS.—”  But  the  firm  knicht  pass’d  on.”] 

I (MS.—”  .Spread  your  imnnona  all  abroad.”] 
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His,  who  hath  the  snares  defied 
Spread  by  Pleasure,  Wealth,  and  Pride. 

“ Quake  to  your  foundations  deep, 

Bastion  hu«e,  and  Turret  atwp  !♦ 

Tremble,  Keep!  and  totter.  Tower! 

This  is  Gynetn’s  waking  hour.” 

XXXVII. 

Thus  while  she  sung,  the  venturous  Knight 
Has  reach’d  a bower,  where  milder  hghtt 
Through  crimson  curtaiius  fell ; 

Such  soften’d  shade  the  hill  receives, 

Her  purple  veil  when  tw'ilight  leaves 
Upon  its  western  sw’elT. 

That  bower,  the  gazer  to  bewitch, 

Had  wondrous  store  of  rare  and  rich 
As  e’er  was  seen  with  eye; 

For  there  by  magic  skill,  1 wis, 

Form  of  each  thing  that  living  is 
Was  limn’d  in  proper  dye. 

All  seem’d  to  sleep— the  timid  hare 
On  form,  the  stag  upon  his  lair. 

The  eagle  in  her  eyrie  fair 

Between  the  earth  and  sky. 

But  what  of  pictured  rich  and  raret 
Could  wrin  De  Vaux’s  eye-glance,  where. 

Deep  slumbering  in  the  fatal  chair, 

He  saw  King  Arthurs  child  ! 

Doubt,  and  anger,  and  dismay. 

From  her  brow  had  pass’d  away, 

Forgot  was  that  fell  tourney-day. 

For,  as  she  slept,  she  smiled : 

It  seem’d,  that  the  repentant  Seer 
Her  sleep  of  many  a hundred  year 
With  gentle  dreams  beguiled. 

. XXXVHI. 

That  form  of  maiden  loveline^ 

’Twixt  childhood  and  ’twixt  youth, 

That  ivory  chair,  that  sylvan  dress, 

The  arms  and  ankles  bare,  express 
Of  Lyulph’s  tale  the  truth. 

Still  upon  her  garment’s  hem 
Vanoc’s  blood  made  purple  gem. 

And  the  warder  of  command 
Cumber’d  still  her  sleeping  hand 
Still  her  dark  locks  disheveU’d  flow 
From  net  of  pearl  o’er  breast  of  snow ; 

And  so  fair  the  slumberer  seems. 

That  De  Vaux  impeach’d  his  dreams. 

Vapid  all  and  void  of  might. 

Hiding  half  her  charms  from  sight. 

Motionless  a while  he  stands. 

Folds  his  anns  and  clasps  his  hands. 

Trembling  in  his  fitful  joy, 

Doubtful  now  he  should  destroy 
Long-enduring  spell ; 

Doubtful,  too,  when  slowly  rise 
Dark- fringed  lids  of  Gynetn’s  eyes. 

What  these  eyes  snail  tell.— 

” Sl  George ! St.  Mary ! can  it  be. 

That  they  will  kindly  look  on  me !’ 

XXXIX. 

Gently^  lo!  the  Warrior  kneels. 

Soft  that  lovely  hand  he  steals, 

.Soft  to  kiss,  and  soft  to  clasp— 

But  the  warder  leaves  her  grasp ; 

Lightning  flashes,  rolls  the  thunder! 

Oyneth  startles  from  her  sleep, 

Totters  Towen  and  trembles  Keep, 

Burst  the  Castle- walls  asunder! 

Fierce  and  frequent  were  the  shocks, — 

Melt  the  magic  halls  away ; 

• [M8. “and  battled  koep."] 

t (Mfl. •‘•,>nen’d  lirhL”! 

t IMS.—*’  Blit  what  of 'rich  or  what  of  rare.”] 

4 IMS.— “ Yet  know,  ihia  maid  and  warrior  too, 

Wedded  aj  lowrs  wont  to  da”l 
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Or  beama  a cloudlooacun."! 
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-But  beneath  their  mystic  rocks, 


In  the  arms  of  bold  De  Vaux, 

Safe  the  princess  lay ; 

Safe  and  free  from  magic  pow’er. 

Blushing  like  the  rose’s  flower 
Opening  to  the  day; 

And  round  the  Charnpion’s  brows  were  bound 
The  crown  that  Druidess  had  wound, 

Of  the  green  laurel-bay. 

And  this  was  what  remain’d  of  all 
The  wealth  of  each  enchanted  hall. 

The  Garland  and  the  Dame: 

But  where  should  Warrior  seek  the  meed, 

Due  to  high  worth  for  daring  deed, 

E.Kcept  from  Love  and  Fame  ! 


CONCLUSION. 

I. 

Mv  Lucy,  when  the  Maid  is  won, 

The  Min.strel’8  task,  thou  know’st,  is  done; 

And  to  require  of  bard 
That  to  his  dregs  the  tale  should  run. 

Were  ordinance  too  hard. 

Our  lovers,  briefly  be  it  said. 

Wedded  as  lovers  wont  to  wed,§ 

When  tale  or  play  is  o’er ; 

Lived  long  and  blest,  loved  fond  and  true. 
And  saw  a numerous  race  renew 
The  honours  that  they  bore. 

Know,  too,  that  when  a pilgrim  strays. 

In  morning  mist  or  evening  maze. 

Along  the  mountain  lone, 

That  fairy  fortress  often  mocks 
His  gaze  upon  the  castled  rocks 
Of  the  v’alley  of  St.  John ; 

But  never  man  since  brave  De  Vaux 
The  charmed  portal  won. 

’Tis  now  a vain  illusive  show. 

That  melts  whene’er  the  sunl^ams  glow, 

Or  the  fresh  breeze  hath  blown. U 

II. 

Blit  see,  my  love,  where  far  below 
Our  lingering  wheels  arc  moving  alow, 

The  whiles,  up-gazing  still. 

Our  menials  eye  our  sleepy  way,. 

Marvelling,  perchance,  what  w’him  can  stay 
Our  steps  when  eve  is  sinking  gray 
On  this  gigantic  hill. 

So  think  the  vulgar— Life  and  time 
Ring  all  their  joys  in  one  dull  chime 
Of  luxury  and  case ; 

And,  O ! beside  these  simple  knaves. 

How  many  better-born  are  slaves 
To  such  coarse  joys  as  these. 

Dead  to  the  nobler  sense  that  glows 
When  nature’s  grander  scenes  unclose! 

But,  Lucy,  we  will  love  them  yet. 

The  mountain’s  mistyV  coronet. 

The  greenwood,  and  the  wold ; 

And  love  the  more,  that  of  their  maze 
Adventure  high  of  other  days 
By  ancient  bards  is  told. 

Bringing,  perchance,  like  my  poor  tale. 

Some  moral  truth  in  fiction’s  veil 
Nor  love  them  less,  that  o’er  the  hill 
The  evening  breeze,  ns  now,  conies  chill 
My  love  shall  wrap  her  warm. 

And.  fearless  of  the  slippery  wav. 

While  safe  she  trips  the  heathy  brae. 

Shall  hang  on  Arthur’s  arm.tt 

which  all  hi*  pnculiaritioji  mi^t,  with  comparatheJjr  Rtle.W^ 

• ■ 100*  •"'<  Jnt"  work,  wit* 

sntin 
a fH 
be 
'i  Ma, 

K muiit  iii'pciMi  oo  i«  '^''7'  ii-t 
up  by  any  of  the  ailvpiititioui  circuiwun^^ 


ir,  Pe  concentraicu— uui  a ton*  and  complcto  of 

character,  and  machinery  entirely  new— and  wiUio® 
reaemhlance,  therefore,  to  a parody  on  any  Ptoduwn 
oriftinnl  author:-  ihi»  rnunt  be  acknowlodcoo  wn  aneinj» 


timid  darin*."— £drri^<rjrA  Magazine,  I8I7.  to  it 

dnrw'iul  nn  iU  own  nwriw, 

ail 

f 

irili 

^ ui 

lion  which  we  have  uccaciunally  expreescKl  a^ai’aft 
*aot  saudineM  of  modern  iiublKatioiM,  and  una*aw  u** 


The  fate  of  thi*  work  mu*t  depend  on  iU  own 
ii  not  born*  ...  * 

, frequcnlly  contnlwitn  to  literary  •ucrciii  _ 

! world  in  the  mo*t  modest  jnii*e  j and  tho  author,  ^ 

entirely  unknown.  Should  it  fnil  alto*i*ther  of  ■ 


Ui  circup»«^  ^ 

Known,  wnouiu  11  init  aiioreuier  m - 
ception..  we  shall  be  dis;>osiHt  to  abate  soniotbin|;  m ^ 
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in  K*^  whose  ■ufl’nurei  aie  not  to  be  obtoiowl  by  a work 
eithout  a name. 

“ 1^  ewnt  of  the  Bridal  of  Triormain.  io  our  citimation,  con> 
wU  m iU  perfect  limiiltcitf , and  in  intorwouving  the  rehnement 
ef  Dwden  timce  with  the  peciilitiritHw  of  the  ancient  metrical 
nmion,  which  are  io  no  respect  violated.  In  Mint  of  interest, 
the  first  and  aeeund  cantos  are  sui«nor  to  the  third.  Urte  evont 
Mtorally  arises  out  of  that  which  (recedes  it,  and  the  eye  is  do- 
hrhiMl  and  dazzled  with  a senos  ot  moving  fictures,  eacli  of  tliem 
itmaiiahte  firr  its  individual  splendour,  and  all  cuiitribuUng  more 
or lesidiiectly  to  produce  Ibc  ultimate  result.  The  Uiird  canto 
ii  hsi  profuse  of  incident,  and  somewhat  more  nHiooloouus  in 
itsefltcL  This,  we  conceive,  will  be  the  impression  on  the  first 
pmmJ  of  the  poem.  When  we  have  leisure  to  mark  the  merits 
oT  the  ooiDposilion.  and  to  aeparate  tliero  from  Uie  pruanm  of 
theeveois,  we  are  oisnooed  to  tliink  that  the  extraordinary  iH'auty 
of  the  des^ption  will  nearly  conipeosaie  for  the  defect  we  liavo 
iscady  noticed. 

''  Bat  it  is  not  fhom  the  fable  that  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
writs  of  this  singular  work  can  be  formed.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  it  as  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott’s  style  of  compoaition ; 
sod  / we  are  compelled  to  make  the  xencral  appro^tion  more 
precise  and  specific,  wc  should  say,  that  if  it  be  inferior  in  vigour 
lorane  of  bis  productionn,  it  wpinhi,  or  surpasses  tliem,  in  ele- 
ftttee  and  beauty ; that  it  is  more  uniformly  tender,  and  fiu  loaa 
•fecisd  with  the  unnatural  prodipies  and  coarsenesses  of  the 
esrlier  romancers.  In  estimatinir  its  merilR,  Ismever,  we  sbuuld 
feiyst  that  it  is  offered  as  an  imitAtion.  Tbo  diction  undoubtedly 
itninds  us  of  a rhythm  and  cadence  we  have  hoard  before  ; but 
the  seetnnents,  descriptions,  and  clianicters,  have  qualiiii<s  that 
an  native  and  uuliorrmid. 

tn  hm  scniimenrs,  the  author  hii*  av«mU4  vhc  slicht  dvfifiency 

K-utur*“i  lo  nsenbe  to  hw  proloiypc*.  Tim  piclim-s  of  purs 
ikscription  are  periieltiiilly  iihim)nriti*d  w ith  refleciions  tfiHl  tiring 
oit  their  colounitg.  dinl  iiirn'iis.?  their  mor.-il  «.t}i!Ct : thesi’  rvlloc- 
iwni  are  snzgcstwJ  by  thi*  proihiccil  « iihout  < tfiut  ami  ex- 
i>r«pd  witn  unatTldeil  wniphctty,  Tli>'  dfienirtions  are  spinled 
Slid  ttnkiDg.  po*ses>iiitr  an  airiaeas  Miitai  u>  thi-  m>tr>»logy  und 
ininners  ol  llw  tifiuv,  t lioimh  (eetiaimiJ  by  correct  taste  a mong 
the  rharactors,  niftiiy  of  w mch  are  such  as  we  expect  to  find  in 
this dpi-artmcnt  of  laxftry,  it  in  imirwMitde  not  to »Ji«lingut*b  that 
of  Arthur,  in  which.  id«*nUfy«»!!?  hiin»"lf  w ith  his  the 

aulhnf  baa  contrivi.il  to  untie  the  vahHir  of  the  hero,  i lie  mmriosy 
tod  dignity  of  file  momirch,  mid  the  mtittihfe  weakne^Ks  of  any 
odinafT  mortal,  and  tliii.s  to  jneseot  to  us  U»tf  t*3cpri}i«s  liiiLMiueiiU 
of  tbc  flower  of  chivalry.’*— (ii/rr/ferfiy  Rmiciff,  ISiS. 

“With  reyanl  to  this  poem,  we  l*ave often  Ih'iiwI,  Iiom  what 
nsTbericeninl  gooil  noihririty,  n very  curious  anecdote,  which  we 
•fall  five  merely  in  nuHi,  w ithout  stwchitiR  for  the  tnith  of  it. 
Vhenthr  article  rmiitlcd,  'Tlie  Infinmoof  AJtoidora,’  .tppeared 
in  If*  Ehlinburah  Annual  Itccwter  for  iS'di,  if  will  ito  rcmvmkred 
ihai  the  laat  frapnetit  coritniuerl  m tiuil  sinjt'ilnr  production,  is 
Im  btainnioK  of  the  roinniicc  of  Trierinnin.  Fteisirt  *nys.  liiat 
Uit  fisginsDt  teat  not  meant  to  be  iin  imUatlon  of  Hcott,  but  qf 


CoUridfe;  and  that,  for  Uiia  purposa,  tha  author  borrowed  both 
tlie  name  of  the  hem  and  tbo  scene  ftom  thu  then  unpublished 
[Kwni  of  Christabello  j and  furtlier,  that  so  few  had  aver  oeeii 
tlw  manuscript  of  that  poem,  tliat  ainotint  tiiejie  few  the  author 
of  Triermain  could  not  lie  mistaken.  Do  that  os  it  mav,  it  is 
well  known,  that  on  tlu>  H|i|H;araiic<!  of  this  fraimient  m inc  An* 
nual  Register,  it  wns  universally  taken  for  an  imitation  of  Walter 
Saitt.  and  never  onix*  of  ColendKo.  Tlie  author  percoivitig  this, 
and  that  the  poem  was  welt  receiver],  instantly  ael  about  draw* 
ing  it  out  into  a reimlat  and  ftnikiied  work  ; for  sli'>rtjy  after  it 
was  announced  in  the  papers,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  three 
long  years : thu  author,  as  may  be  supikmciI,  having,  during  Umt 
IHiriod.  Ilia  hands  occasionatly  oi^cupied  with  heavier  metal,  hi 
1813,  the  poem  was  at  last  pmlurcd,  avowedly  and  nianifetlly 
as  an  imitatiun  of  .Mr.  8cou  ( and  it  may  easily  be  observcti,  thnt 
from  the  27tli  page-  onwarti,  it  becomes  much  mart;  dearlodly  like 
the  maimer  of  tlial  poet,  liian  it  is  in  tha  preceding  part,  wliidi 
was  published  in  tiK*  Knjristc.r,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  docs 
bear  tome  similarity  to  CoMridgc  m the  poetry,  and  mote  eipeci* 
ally  in  the  rbyliim,  os,  a.  g.~ 

‘ Harpers  must  lull  him  to  hk  reat, 

With  Uie  slow  tunes  he  loves  the  best. 

Till  tl<i;|i  sink  down  upon  his  breast. 

Like*  toe  dew  on  a summer  hilL* 

' It  was  the  dawn  of  an  autumn  day ; 

The  Bun  was  struggling  with  frost-fbe  gniy, 

That,  like  a silvery  crape,  was  spread 
Round  Skiddaw's  drm  and  distant  head.’ 

* Wliat  lime,  or  where 

Did  she  pass,  that  maid  with  tlie  heavenly  brow 
With  licr  look  so  sweet,  and  her  eyea  so  fair, 

And  her  graceful  step,  and  her  aom  air, 

And  the  eagle-plume  on  her  dark-bro«ra  hair. 

That  peas'd  from  my  bower  e’en  now  Y 

‘ Although  it  fell  as  &lnt  and  shy 
As  bashful  maiden’s  halftfiinn'd  kri). 

When  she  thinks  her  lover  oeer.’ 

' And  light  they  fell,  as  when  earth  reaves. 

In  mom  of  frost  the  wither'd  leaves, 

That  drop  when  no  winds  blow.’ 

‘ Or  if  *twas  but  an  airv  thing, 

Such  as  fantastic  slumbers  faring. 

Framed  from  the  rainbow's  vising  dyes, 

Or  fiuling  tints  of  western  skies.* 

" These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  etactly  Coieridee,  but  they  are 
precisely  such  an  imitation  of  Coleridge  aa.  we  conceive,  another 
poet  of  our  acquaintance  would  write  -.  on  that  Bound,  we  are 
inclined  to  give  some  credit  to  the  anecdote  here  r^ated,  and  frun 
it  we  leave  our  readers  tn  guess,  as  we  have  done,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  poem.  '•-Btackwooitt  Magexfntt.  JprU,  1317.  ] 
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INTBODUCTION. 

Tmtii  i«  a mood  of  mind  we  all  have  known, 

On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  loVrinR  day, 

When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone, 

And  naught  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
Dull  on  our  soul  falls  Fancy’s  dazzling  ray, 

And  wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain. 
Obscured  the  painting  seetpa,  mistuned  the  lay, 
Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain, 

For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell  of 
pain  ? 

The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such  drenrihood, 

When  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain. 

Clouding  that  morn  which  threats  the  heath- 
cock’s  brood ; , , • 

Of  such,  in  summer’s  drought,  the  anglers  plain, 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern  shower  m vain ; 
Bat,  more  than  all,  the  discontented  fair, 

Whom  father  stern,  and  sterner  aunt,  restrain 
From  county-ball,  or  race  occurring  rare, 

While  all  her  friends  around  their  vestments  gay 
prepare. 

Ennui !— or,  as  our  mothers  call’d  thee,  Spleen  I 
To  thee  we  owe  full  many  a rare  device 
Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards,  I ween, 

The  rolling  billiard-ball,  the  rattling  dice. 

The  turning-lathe  for  framing  mmcrack  nice ; 

The  amateur’s  blotch’d  pallet  mou  mayst  Haim, 
Retort,  and  air-pump,  threatening  frogs  and  mice, 
fMurders  disgtused  oy  philosophic  name,) 

And  much  of  trifling  grave,  and  much  of  buxom 
game. 

Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  drowsy  glance 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalomie  may  quote! 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  once 
But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edgeworth  wrote, 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote; 

And  not  of  such  the  strain  my  Thomson  sung, 
Delicious  dreams  inspiring  by  his  note, 

WThat  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he  strung  r— 

Oh ! might  my  lay  be  rank’d  that  happier  list  among  It 


Each  hath  his  refuge  whom  thy  cares  assail 
For  me,  I love  my  study-fire  to  trim. 

And  con  right  vacantly  some  idle  tale. 

Displaying  on  the  couch  each  listless  limb, 

'no  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights  grow  dim, 

And  doubtful  slumber  naif  sullies  the  theme ; 
While  antique  shapes  of  km'gnt  and  giant  grim, 
Damsel  and  dwarL  in  long  procession  gleam. 

And  the  Romancers  tale  becomes  the  Reader’s 
dream. 


’Tis  thus  my  malady  I well  may  bear. 

Albeit  ofotstretch’d,  like  Pope’s  own  Paridel 


Upon  the  rack  of  a too-easy  chair: 

And  find,  to  cheat  the  time,  a powerfiU  iqmU 
In  old  romaunts  of  errantry  that  tell, 

Or  later  legends  of  the  Fairy-folk 
Or  Oriental  tale  of  Afrite  foil. 

Of  Genii,  Talisman,  and  broad-wing*d  Roc, 
Though  taste  may  blush  and  frown,  and  «jber  r«i- 
Hon  mock.  > 

Oft  at  such  season,  too,  will  rhymes  unsought 
Arrange  themselves  in  some  romantic  lay ; 

The  which,  ns  thin^  unfitting  graver  thought, 
Are  burnt  or  blotted  on  some  wiser  day. — 

These  few  survive — and  proudly  let  me  say. 

Court  not  the  critic’s  smile,  nor  dread  his  frown ; 
They  well  may  serve  to  while  an  hour  away, 

Nor  does  the  volume  ask  for  more  renowm 
Than  Ennui’s  yawning  smile,  what  time  she  dr<H>e  it 
down. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

I. 

List  to  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done 
By  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Wiukind’s  son  I 

Count  Wiiikind  came  of  a regal  strain. 

And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  land  and  the  mam. 
Wo  to  the  realms  which  he  roasted  ! for  there 
Was  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending  of  hair, 

Rape  of  maiden,  and  slmighicr  of  priest, 

Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast: 

When  he  hoisted  liis  siandurd  black, 

Before  him  wa.s  battle,  behind  him  wrack, 

And  he  burn’d  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dan^ 
To  light  his  band  to  their  barks  again. 

II. 

On  Erin’s  shores  was  his  outrage  known, 

Tile  winds  of  France  had  his  banners  blown ; 

Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 
His  pirates  had  foray’d  on  Scottish  hill : 

But  upon  merry  England’s  coast 

More  frequent  he  saul’d,  for  he  won  the  most. 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew. 

If  a sail  but  gleam’d  white  ’gainst  the  welkin  blue. 
Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 

Burghers  bastenM  to  man  the  wall. 

Peasants  fled  inland  his  fury  to  ’scape^ 

Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape, 

Bells  were  toll’d  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung, 

Fearful  and  faintly  the  gray  brothers  sung, 

“ Bless  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  flre^ 
Prom  famine  and  post,  and  Count  Witikind’s  ire  t” 

in. 

He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England  so  well 
That  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native  to  dwell. 


* f Upon  another  oceuioo,"  tara  Sir  Walter.  “ I aent  up 
or  the««  triflea,  which,  like  achoolboy’a  kitee,  aervod  to 
bow  the  wind  of  popniar  taate  waa  aeltinir.  'Hte  manner 
V**  nppoaed  to  be  trat  of  a rude  minatrel,  or  Scald,  in  oppo- 
to  the  ' Bridal  of  Triermain,'  which  waa  denmea  to 
vioni  lather  to  the  Italian  school.  Thin  now  fucitivo  picoe 
^ called  ' Harold  the  Danntleaa and  I am  attll  aatoniab^ 
tt  mjr  hanof  committod  the  froaa  error  of  aeiertinc  the  njrr 
which  Lord  Byron  bad  made  ao  femoua.  It  encounter^ 
IHy.m  odd  fete.  Mf  initenioua  friend,  Mr.  Jamca  Hon,  had 
^Wthed,  about  the  same  time,  a work  called  the  * Poetic  Mir- 
eootaioiog  imitationa  of  the  principal  living  poeta.  Th^ 
***  n>  it  a verr  cuod  imitatioo  of  my  own  atylc,  wliicb  bora  aueb 


a reaeodiianee  to  * Hamid  the  Daontlcas/  that  there  waa  tto  dis- 
coveiing  the  otifin*l  from  the  imitation  ; and  I believe  that  many 
who  took  the  troubio  of  thinking  upon  the  auhtect,  were  rather 
of  opinion  that  my  in^ioua  friend  waa  the  true,  and  md  the 
fictitiotts  Simon  ^re.—intnductUm  to  the  Lord  qf  ttu  btet 

1 1 The  dry  humour,  and  sort  of  half  Speneerian  east  of  these, 
as  well  as  all  the  oilier  introductory  stanzaa  in  the  poem,  we 
think  excellent,  and  acarcely  outdone  by  any  thins  of  the  kind 
we  know  of ; and  there  are  few  parts,  taken  aeparatoly.  that 
have  not  aomethinir  airraeiive  to  the  lover  of  natural  poetry ; — 
while  any  one  paye  will  show  hmo  extremely  ttke  ft  it  to  tk$ 
manner  Scott."— BlacJooood'e  Mafazlne,  tSJT.J 
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He  enter’d  the  Humber  in  fearful  hour, 

And  disembark’d  with  his  Danish  powder. 

Three  Earls  came  against  him  with  all  their  train,— 
Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  slain. 

Count  Witikind  left  the  Humber’s  rich  strand, 

And  he  wasted  and  wan^d  in  Northumberland. 

But  the  Saxon  King  was  a sire  in  age, 

Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage ; 

Peace  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought. 

Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  he  bought ; 

And  the  Count  took  upon  him  the  peaceable  style 
Of  a vassal  and  liegeman  of  Britain’s  broad  isle. 

IV. 

'Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword. 

Time  will  consume  the  strongest  cord ; 

That  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel. 

Mortal  arm  and  nerve  must  feel. 

Of  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  Witikind  led, 
Many  wax’d  aged,  and  manv  were  dead : 

Himself  found  his  armour  full  weighty  to  bw. 
Wrinkled  his  brows  grew,  and  hoary  his  hair; 

He  lean'd  on  a staff,  when  his  step  went  abroad. 
And  patient  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he  bestrode. 

As  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased. 

He  made  himself  peace  with  prelate  and  priest. 
Made  his  peace,  and,  stooping  his  head. 

Patiently  listed  the  counsel  they  said : 

Saint  Cuthbert’s  Bishop  was  holy  and  grave. 

Wise  and  good  was  the  counsel  he  gave. 

V. 

“ Thou  hast  murder’d,  robb’d,  and  spoil’d, 

Time  it  is  thy  poor  soul  were  assoil’d  ; 

Priests  did’st  thou  slay,  and  churches  bum, 

Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  turn ; 

Fiends  hast  thou  w'orshipp’d,  with  fiendish  rite, 
Leave  now  the  darkness,  and  wend  into  light : 

O ! while  life  and  space  are  given. 

Turn  thee  yet.  and  think  of  Heaven  1” 

That  stem  old  heathen  his  head  he  raised, 

And  on  the  good  prelate  he  steadfastly  gazed: 

“ Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and  the  'lyne. 
My  faith  I will  leave,  and  I’ll  cleave  unto  thine.” 

VI. 

Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  'Tyne  and  Wear, 

To  be  held  of  the  church  by  bndle  and  spear ; 

Part  of  Monkwearmouth,  of  Tynedale  part, 

To  better  his  will,  and  to  soften  his  heart : 

Count  Witikind  was  a joyful  man. 

Less  for  the  faith  than  the  lands  that  he  wan. 

The  high  church  of  Durham  is  dress’d  for  the  day, 
The  clergy  are  rank’d  in  their  solemn  array : 

There  came  the  Count,  in  a bear-skin  warm. 
Leaning  on  Hilda  his  concubine’s  arm. 

He  kneel’d  before  Saint  Cuthbert’s  shrine. 

With  patience  unw'onted  at  rites  divine ; 

He  abjured  the  gods  of  heathen  race, 

And  he  bent  his  nead  at  the  font  of  ^ace. 

But  such  was  the  grisly  old  prosciyie’s  look. 

That  the  priest  who  baptize  him  grew  pale  and 
shook ; 

And  the  old  monks  mutter’d  beneath  their  hood. 

*'  Of  a stem  so  stubborn  can  never  spring  good !’’ 

VII. 

then  arose  that  gnm  convertite. 

Homeward  he  hied  him  when  endw  the  rite ; 

The  prelate  in  honour  will  with  him  ride. 

And  feast  in  his  castle  on  Tyne’s  fair  side 
Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the  wind. 

Monks  rode  before  them,  and  spearmen  behind ; 
Onward  they  pass'd,  till  fairly  did  shine 
Pennon  andf  cross  on  the  bosom  of  Tyne ; 

And  full  in  front  did  that  fortress  lower. 

In  darksome  strength  with  its  buttress  and  tower : 
At  the  castle  gate  was  young  Harold  there, 

Count  Witikind’ s only  offspring  and  heir. 

VIII. 

Young  Harold  was  fear’d  for  his  hardihood. 

His  strength  of  frame,  and  his  fbry  of  mood. 

Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold. 

Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold, 

Cap  of  vair  nor  rich  array, 

Such  as  should  grace  that  festal  day : 


His  doublet  of  bull’s  hide  was  ail  unbraced, 
Uncover’d  his  head,  and  his  sandal  unlaced: 

His  shaggy  black  locks  on  his  brow  hung  low. 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a swarthy  ^w; 
A Danish  club  in  his  hand  he  bore, 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore; 

At  his  back  a she-wolf,  and  her  wolf-cubs  twain, 

In  the  dangerous  chase  ^at  morning  slain. 

Rude  was  the  greeting  his  father  he  made, 

None  to  the  Bishop,— while  thus  he  said 

IX. 

“ What  priest-led  hmocrite  art  thou, 

With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish  brow. 
Like  a shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat  his  vow? 
Cans’ t thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known. 

Royal  Eric's  fearless  son. 

Haughty  Gunhilda’s  haughtier  lord, 

Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword ; 

From  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  the  chalice  who  tore, 
And  melted  to  bracelets  for  Freya  and  Thor; 

With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  burst  the  skull. 
Before  Odin’s  stone,  of  1 he  Mountain  Bull? 

Then  ye  worshipp’d  with  rites  that  to  war-gods  be- 
long. 

With  the  deed  of  the  brave,  and  the  blow  of  the 
strong ; 

And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk. 

Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a shaven  monk,—* 
Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of  hair,— 
Fasting  and  scourge,  like  a slave,  wilt  th^u  bear? 
Or,  at  best,  be  admitted  in  slothful  bower 
To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour? 

Oh  ! out  upon  tnine  endless  shame ! 

Each  Scald’s  high  harp  shall  blast  thy  faraa^ 

And  thy  son  will  refuse  thee  a father’s  namer 

. X. 

Ireful  wax’d  old  Witikind’s  look, 

His  faltering  voice  with  fury  shook ; — 

" Hear  me,  Harold  of  harden’d  heart! 

Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thou  wert. 

Thine  outrage  insane  I command  thee  to  cease 
Fear  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace : — 

Just  is  the  debt  of  repentance  I’ve  paid. 

Richly  the  church  has  a recompense  mada  , 
And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I prove  with  roy  Wtos 
But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions  I 
And  least  to  my  son  such  accounting  will  show. 
Why  speak  I to  thee  of  repentance  or  truth. 

Who  ne’er  from  thy  childhood  knew  reason  or  ruts  i 
Hence  I to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  m her  den^ 

These  are  thy  mates,  and  not  rational  men. 

XI. 

Grimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  replied, 

" We  must  honour  our  sires,  if  wo  fear  when  tner 
chide.  , 

For  me,  I am  yet  what  thy  lessons  have  made, 

I was  rocked  in  a buckler  and  fed  from  ®, “**“?*  , 
An  infant,  was  taught  to  clasp  hands  and  to  saw 
From  the  roofs  of  the  tower  when  the  name 
broke  out ; 

In  the  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  finger  to  oir 
And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek  and  niy 
"iSs  thou  know’at  not  truth,  that  hast  barterain 
For  a price,  the  brave  faith  that  thine 
When  this  wolf,” — and  the  carcass  he  flung  on 

'*  Shalf  awake  and  give  food  to  her  nurslings  again, 
The  face  of  his  father  will  Harold  review ; 

'Till  then,  ag^  Heathen,  young  Chnsuan,  adi« 

XII.  ^ I 

Priest,  monk,  and  prelate,  stood  aghast. 

As  through  the  pageant  the  heathen  pasao- 
A cross-bearer  out  of  his  saddle  he  flung, 

Laid  his  hand  on  the  pommel  and  into  it  spruu*- 
Loud  was  the  shriek,  and  deep  the  groy<  | 

When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was  tnrown 
The  fierce  old  Count  unsheathed  his  brano, 

But  the  calmer  Prelate  stay'd  his  hand-  ^ 

” Let  him  pass  !— Heaven  knows  its  a • 

But  he  must  own  repentance’s  power. 

Pray  and  weep,  and  penance  bw,  , u 
Ere  he  hold  land  by  the  Tyne  and  the  wear. 
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Hiu9  in  scorn  and  in  wrath  firom  hia  father  is  gone 
tonsg  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind’s  eon. 

XIII. 

High  was  ^e  feasting  in  Witikind’s  hall, 

Beveli’d  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagans,  and  all ; 
ind  e’en  the  good  Bishop  was  fain  to  endure 
Theacandal,  which  time  and  instruction  might  cure ; 
It  wets  dangerous,  he  deem’d,  at  the  hrst  to  restrain, 
la  bis  wine  and  his  wassail,  a half-christen’d  Dane. 
The  mead  flow’d  around,  and  the  ale  was  drain’d  dry. 
Wild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  and  the  cry ; 

With  Eyrie  Eleison,  came  clamorously  in 
The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Norweyan,  and  Finn, 
'nil  man  after  roan  the  contention  gave  o’er, 
Ontstretcb’dontherushea  thatstrew’d  the  hall  floor; 
Aod  die  tempest  within,  having  ceased  its  wild  rout, 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  that  thunder’d  without. 


XIV. 

Apart  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone, 

Lay  flaxen-bair’d  Gunner,  old  Ermengarde’s  son ; 
In  the  train  of  Lord  Harold  that  page  was  the  first, 
For  Hwld  in  childhood  had  Erroengarcie  nursed ; 
And  grieved  was  young  Gunnar  his  master  should 
roam, 

Unhotued  and  unfriended,  an  exile  from  home. 

He  heard  the  deep  thunder,  the  plashing  of  rain, 

He  saw  the  red  lightning  through  shot-hole  and 
pane ; 

"And  oh !”  said  the  Page,  “ on  the  shelterless  wold 
Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  darkness  and  cold ! 
What  though  he  was  stubborn,  and  wayward,  and 
wild. 

He  endured  me  because  I was  Ermengarde’s  child, 
And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of  the  sun, 

Id  the  chase,  by  his  atirrup,  unbidden  I run ; 

I would  I were  older,  and  knighthood  could  bear, 

I would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear: 

For  my  mother’s  command,  with  her  last  parting 
breath, 

Bade  me  follow  her  nuraling  in  life  and  to  death. 


M,  XV. 

It  pours  and  it  thunders,  if  lightens  amain, 
y u Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst  from  his  chain ! 
Accursed  by  the  church,  and  expell’d  by  his  sire, 

1 j Dane  give  him  shelter  or  fire, 

wd  this  tempest  what  mortal  may  houseless  endure? 
^aid^,  unmantled,  he  dies  on  the  moor! 
nnateer  comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries  not  here.” 
ne  leapt  from  hia  couch  and  he  grasp’d  to  his  spear ; 
Bought  the  hall  of  the  feast.  Undisturb’d  by  bis 
tread, 

Tw  wassaflers  slept  fast  as  the  sleep  of  the  dead  : 

^ Inwateful  and  bestial !”  hia  anger  broke  forth, 

To  forget  mid  your  goblets  the  pride  of  the  North  I 
^ you,  ye  cowl’d  priests,  who  have  plenty  in  store, 
JiMt  give  Gunnar  for  ransom  a palfrey  and  ore.” 

XVI. 

heeding  full  little  of  ban  or  of  curse, 

Q®.  ““  “ei^ed  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvaux’s  purse : 
unt  Menehplt’s  Abbot  next  rooming  has  miss’d 
mantle,  deep  furrid  from  the  cape  to  the  wrist : 
fr®”'  bis  belt  he  has  ta’en, 
t well  drench’d  on  that  eve  was  old  Hildebrand’s 
brain.) 

l^*be  stable-yard  he  made  his  way, 
the  Bishop’s  palfrey  gay, 
aIS*  bamlet  behind  him  has  cast, 

^ j bw  way  to  the  moorland  has  pass’d. 

X the  palfrey,  unusi^  to  face 
YStUCT  so  wild  at  so  rash  a pace ; 
be  snort^,  so  loud  he  neigh'd, 

An?fk****TS*^ ® ®te*d  that  was  bound  beside, 

Hi*  m ^ ^»®*b  of  lightning  show’d  there  where  lay 
®**ter,  Lord  Harold,  outstretch’d  on  the  clay. 

. . XVII, 

^ *nd  thunder’d  out.  ” Stand !” 

l^®  ®^“b  in  hie  dea^y  band. 

ShflWj  Gunnar  bis  purpose  told, 

the  palfrey  and  proffer’d  the  gold. 


” Back,  back,  and  home,  thou  simple  boy ! 

Thou  canst  not  share  my  or  joy : 

Have  I not  mark’d  thee  wail  and  civ 
When  thou  hast  seen  a sparrow  die? 

And  canst  thou,  as  my  follower  should, 

Wade  ankle-deep  through  foeman’s  blood, 

Dare  mortal  and  immortal  foe. 

The  goda  above,  the  fiends  below, 

And  man  on  earth,  more  hateful  etill, 

The  very  fountain-head  of  ill  ? 

Desperate  of  life,  and  careless  of  death. 

Lover  of  bloodaoed,  and  slaughter,  ana  scathe, 

Such  must  thou  be  with  me  to  roam. 

And  euch  thou  canst  not  be— back,  and  home  t” 

XVIII. 

Young  Gunnar  shook  like  an  aspen  bou^, 

As  he  heard  the  harsh  voice  and  beheld  the  dark* 
brow, 

And  half  he  repented  his  purpose  and  vow. 

But  now  to  draw  back  were  bootless  shame, 

And  he  loved  his  roaster,  so  urged  his  claim : 

'*  Alas ! if  my  arm  and  my  courage  be  weak. 

Bear  with  me  a while  for  old  Ermengarde’s  sake; 
Nor  deem  so  lightly  of  Gunnaris  faith. 

As  to  fear  be  would  break  it  for  peril  of  death. 

Have  1 not  risk’d  it  to  fetch  thee  this  gold, 

This  surcoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee  from  coMt 
And,  did  I bear  a baser  mind, 

What  lot  remains  if  I stay  behind  ? 

The  priests’  revenge,  thy  father’s  wrath, 

A dungeon,  and  a shameful  death.” 

XIX. 

With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 
The  Page,  then  turn’d  his  head  aside ; 

And  either  a tear  did  his  eyelash  stain, 

Or  it  caught  a drop  of  the  passing  rain. 

” Art  thou  an  outcast,  then  ?”  quoth  he ; 

” The  meeter  page  to  follow  me.” 

’Twere  bootless  to  tell  what  climes  they  sought, 
Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought; 

How  oft  with  few,  how  oft  alone 
Fierce  Harold’s  arm  the  field  hath  won. 

Men  swore  his  eye,  that  flash’d  so  red 

When  each  other  glance  was  quench’d  with  dread, 

Bore  oft  a light  of  deadly  flam^ 

That  ne’er  from  mortal  courage  came. 

Those  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so  stern, 

That  loved  the  couch  of  heath  and  fern, 

Afar  from  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

More  than  to  rest  on  driven  down ; 

That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood, 

Men  deem’d  must  come  of  aught  but  good ; 

And  they  whisper’d,  the  great  Master  Fiend  was  at 
one 

With  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Widkind’s  son. 

XX. 

Years  after  years  had  gone  and  fled, 

The  good  old  prelate  lies  lapp’d  in  lead  j 

In  the  chapel  still  is  shown 

His  sculptured  form  on  a marble  stone, 

With  staff  and  ring  and  srapulaire, 

And  folded  hands  m the  act  of  prayer. 

Saint  Cuthbert’a  mitre  is  renting  now 
On  the  haughtv  Saxon,  bold  Aldingar’s  brow; 

The  power  of  his  tTosiier  he  loved  to  extend 
O’er  whatever  would  break,  or  whatever  would  bend ; 
And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope  and  in  pall. 
And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met  at  his  call. 

” And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,”  the  proud  Bishop  said, 
‘‘That  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count  Witikind’s 
dead  7 

All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 
To  holy  church  for  the  love  of  heaven, 

And  hath  founded  a chantry  with  stipend  and  dol^ 
That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may  pray  for  hu 
soul  .* 

Harold  his  son,  is  wandering  abroad, 

Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorrd  by  God ; 

Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir 

The  lands  of  the  church  on  the  Tvne  and  the  Wear, 

And  at  her  pleasure,  her  ballow’a  hands 

May  now  resome  these  wealthy  lamls.” 
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XXL 

Answer'd  good  Eustace,*  a canon  old, — 

“ Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and  bold ; 

Ever  Renown  blows  a note  of  fame. 

And  a note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds  his  name ; 
Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 
Have  been  their  lot  who  have  waked  his  wrath. 
Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships  stdl, 

Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his  will ; 

But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare, 

An  evil  counsellor  is  despair.” 

More  had  he  said,  but  the  prelate  frown’d. 

And  murmur’d  his  brethren  who  sate  around, 

And  with  one  consent  have  thev  given  their  doom, 
That  the  church  should  the  lands  of  Saint  Cuthbert 
resume. 

So  will’d  the  Prelate ; and  canon  and  dean 
Gave  to  his  judgment  their  loud  amen. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

I. 

’Tis  merry  in  greenwood, — thus  runs  the  old  lay, — 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 

When  Die  wild  birds’  song  on  stem  and  spray 
Invites  to  forest  bower; 

Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest. 

Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest, 

And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves  is  drest. 

And  dark  between  shows  the  oak’s  proud  breast. 
Like  a chieftain’s  frowning  tower ; 

Though  a thousand  branches  join  their  screen, 

Yet  the  broken  sunbeams  glance  between. 

And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green. 

With  brighter  tints  the  flower : 

Dull  IS  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 
The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  glen. 

Where  roe  and  red-d^r  find  sheltering  den. 

When  the  sun  is  in  his  power. 

II. 

T.ess  merry,  perchance,  is  the  fading  leaf 
That  follow's  so  soon  on  the  gather  u sheaf, 

When  the  greenwood  loses  the  name : 

Silent  is  then  the  forest  bound. 

Save  the  redbreast’s  note,  and  the  rustling  sound 
Of  frost-nipt  leaves  that  are  dropping  round. 

Or  the  deep  mouth’d  cry  of  the  distant  hound 
That  opens  on  his  game  : 

Yet  then,  too,  I love  the  forest  wide, 

Whether  the  sun  in  splendour  ride, 

And  gild  its  many  colour’d  side ; 

Or  whether  he  soft  and  ailverv  ha/e. 

In  vapoury  lolds,  o’er  the  landscape  strays, 

And  half  involves  the  woodland  maze, 

Like  an  early  widow’s  veil, 

Where  wimpling  tissue  from  the  gaze 
The  form  half  hides,  and  half  betrays. 

Of  beauty  wan  and  pale. 

III. 

Fair  Metclill  was  a woodland  maid. 

Her  father  a rover  of  greenwood  shade. 

By  forest  statutes  undismay’d, 

Who  lived  by  bow  and  quiver : 

Well  known  was  Wiilfstane’s  archery. 

By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea. 

Through  wooded  Weardale’s  glens  so  free. 

Well  beside  Stanhope’ .s  w'ildwood  tree, 

And  well  on  Ganlesse  river. 

Yet  free  though  he  trespass’d  on  woodland  game, 
More  known  and  more  fear’d  was  the  wizard  fame 
Of  Jiitta  of  RcMikbope,  the  Outlaw’s  dame ; 

Fear’d  when  she  frown’d  was  her  eye  of  flame. 
More  tear’d  when  in  wrath  she  laugh’d ; 

For  then,  ’twas  said,  more  fatal  true 
To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  flew, 

Than  when  from  Wulfstane’s  bended  yew 
Sprung  forth  the  gray-goose  .shaft. 

• [■*  It  mny  he  worthy  of  nolior,  th«'  in  Harold  the  Daunt- 
lc«  tlwm  ia  * wi*o  and  good  Eiwtnre.  ar  in  tlio  Monnstnfy.  and 
a Prior  of  Jnnnux.  who  u robln-d  (ante,  manxa  xvi.)  as  iti  Ivan- 
boe"— Adoi.pbub’  iMtert  on  the  Author  of  Waver  ley,  ISHZ.  p. 


IV. 

Yet  had  this  fierce  and  dreaded  pair, 

So  Heaven  decreed,  a daughter  fair ; 

None  brighter  crown’d  the  bed, 

In  Britain’s  bounds,  of  peer  or  prince. 

Nor  hathj  perchance,  a lovelier  since 
In  this  fair  isle  betm  bred. 

And  naught  of  fraud,  or  ire,  or  ill, 

Was  known  to  gentle  MeielilJ, — 

A simple  maiden  she ; 

The  spells  in  dimpled  smile  that  lie. 

And  a downcast  blush,  and  the  darts  that  fly 
With  the  sidelong  glance  of  a hazel  eye, 
Were  her  arms  and  witchery. 

So  young,  so  simple  was  she  yet. 

She  scarce  could  childhood’s  joys  forget, 

And  still  she  loved,  in  secret  set 
Beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

To  plait  the  nishy  coronet, 

And  braid  with  flowers  her  locks  of  jet. 

As  when  in  infancy 
Yet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  prove 
The  early  dawn  of  stealing  love  : 

Ah  ! gentle  maid,  beware  ! 

The  power  who,  now  so  mild  a guest. 

Gives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breast, 

Will  soon,  a tyrant  o’er  the  rest, 

Let  none  nis  empire  share. 

V. 

One  morn,  in  kirlle  green  array’d, 

Det'p  in  the  wood  the  maiden  stray’d, 

.And,  where  a fountain  sprung, 

She  sate  her  down,  unsron.  19  thread 
The  scarlet  berry’s  mimic  braid, 

.And  while  the  beads  she  strung, 

Like  the  blithe  lark,  whose  carol  gay 
Gives  a good-morrow  to  the  day. 

So  lightsomely  she  sung. 

VI. 

SONG. 

‘‘Loan  W1M.1AM  was  l>orn  in  gilded  bower, 
The  heir  of  Wilton’s  lofty  tower ; 

Yet  better  loves  Lord  William  now 
To  roam  beneath  wild  Rookhope’s  brow; 
And  William  has  lived  where  ladies  fair 
With  gawds  and  jewels  deck  their  hair, 

Yet  better  loves  tne  dew’drops  still 
That  pearl  the  locks  of  Metclill. 

“The  pious  Palmer  loves,  I wis, 

Saint  Cuthheri’s  hallow'd  beads  to  kiss; 

But  I,  though  simple  girl  I be. 

Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me; 

For  did  Lord  W'illiam  sec  me  suit 
This  necklace  of  the  brambles’  fruit, 

He  fain— but  must  not  have  his  will— 

Would  kiss  the  beads  of  Metelili. 

“ My  nurse  has  told  me  many  a talo^ 

How  vows  of  love  arc  weak  and  frail ; 

My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 
By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sooth. 

What  should  they  mean!  it  cannot  be, 

That  such  a warning’s  meant  for  me, 

For  nauglit— oh  ! naught  of  fraud  or  ill 
Can  William  mean  to  Metclill !” 

VII. 

Sudden  she  stops— and  starts  to  feci 
A weighty  hand,  a glove  of  steel. 

Upon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid ; ^ 

Fearful  she  turn’d,  and  saw,  dismay  d, 

A Knight  in  plate  and  mail  array’d, 

His  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray  a, 

His  surcoat  soil’d  and  riven. 

Form’d  like  that  giant  race  of  yore. 

Whose  long^continned  crimes  outwore 
The  Bufl'erance  of  Heaven. 

Stern  accents  made  his  pleasure  known. 
Though  then  he  usecl  his  gentlest  tone: 

“ Maiden,”  he  said,  sing  forth  thy  glee. 

Start  not— sing  on— it  pleases  me. 
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VJII. 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold, 

To  bend  her  knee,  her  hands  to  fold, 

Was  all  the  maiden  mi^ht ; 

And  “Oh!  foi^ve,”  she  faintly  said, 

“ The  terrors  of  a simple  maid, 

If  thou  art  mortal  wieht ! 

But  if— of  such  strange  talcs  are  told, — 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold, 

Thou  coinest  to  chide  mine  accents  bold, 

My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell. 

At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well, 

The  disembodied  ear ; 

Oh ! let  her  powerful  charms  atone 
For  aught  my  rashness  may  have  done. 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear.” 

Then  laugh’d  the  Knight— his  laughter’s  sound 
Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown’d  ; 

His  barred  visor  then  he  raised. 

And  steady  on  the  maiden  ga/ed. 

He  smooth’d  his  brows,  as  best  he  might, 

To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night, 

When  sinks  the  tempest  roar ; 
y«l  still  the  cautious  fishers  eye 
The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky, 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 


IX. 

“Damsel,”  he  said,  “be  wise,  and  learn 
Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern : 

From  distant  realms  I come, 

And,  wanderer  long,  at  length  have  plann’d 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 
To  seek  myself  a home. 

Nor  that  alone — a mate  I seek ; 

She  must  be  gentle,  soft,  and  meek,— 

No  lordly  dame  for  me; 

Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood. 

And  feel  the  fire  of  royal  blood, 

And  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 
To  match  in  my  degree. 

Then,  since  coy  maidens  say  my  face 
Is  harsh,  my  form  devoid  of  grace, 

For  a fair  lineage  to  provide, 

Tis  meet  that  my  selected  bride 
In  lineaments  be  fair ; 

I love  thine  well — till  now  I ne’er 
Look’d  patient  on  a face  of  fear, 

But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  tear 
Become  thy  beauty  rare.^ 

One  kiss— nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not ! — 

And  now  go  seek  thy  parents’  cot. 

And  say,  a bridegroom  soon  I come, 

To  woo  my  lovo,  and  bear  her  home.” 


Home  sprung  the  maid  without  a pause, 

As  leveret  'scaped  from  greyhoundrs  jaws; 

still  she  lock’d,  howe’er  distress’d, 
me  secret  in  her  boding  breast ; 

Dreading  her  sire,  who  oft  forbade 
Her  steps  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 

Jj'Jtht  came— to  her  accustom’d  nook 
Her  distafl"  aged  Jutta  took, 

And  by  the  lamp’s  imperfect  glow, 

« Wulfstane  irimm’d  his  shafts  and  bow- 
Sudden  and  clamorous,  from  the  ground 
ypstarted  slumbering  brach  and  hound ; 

knocking  next  the  lodge  alarms, 
md  Wulfstane  snatches  at  his  arms, 

"hen  open  flew  the  yielding  door, 

And  that  grim  Warrior  press’d  the  floor. 


II  XI. 

All  peace  be  here— What ! none  replies! 
Jjuiniss  your  fears  and  your  surprise, 
nT  Maid  hath  told  my  tale, — 
trembler,  did  thy  courage  fail  7 
p ^®ka  not— it  is  I demand 
u marriage  band ; 

nwid  the  Dauntless  1,  whose  name 
“ hrave  men’s  boast  and  caitift’’s  shame.  ’’ 
Jne parents  sought  each  other’s  eyes, 
wllif  resentment,  and  surprise : 
oustane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 
■w  stranger’s  size  and  thewes  to  scan ; 
VoL.  I.-4  p 


Rut  as  he  scann’d,  his  courage  sunk. 

And  from  unequal  strife  he  shrunk, 

Then  forth,  to  blight  and  blemish,  flies 
The  harmful  curse  from  Jutta’s  eyes; 

Yet,  fetal  howBoe’er  the  spell 
On  Harold  innocently  fell ! 

And  disappointment  and  amaze 
Were  in  the  witch's  wilderid  gaze. 

XII. 

But  soon  the  wit  of  woman  woke. 

And  to  the  Warrior  mild  she  spoke  : 

" Her  child  was  all  too  young.  ’—“A  toy^, 
The  reiiige  of  a maiden  coy.” — ; 

Again,  “ A powerful  baron's  heir 
Claims  in  her  heart  an  interest  fair.” — 

“ A trifle— w’hisper  in  his  ear. 

That  Harold  is  a suitor  here  I” — 

Baffled  at  length  she  sought  delay ; 

“Would  not  the  knight  till  morning  stay? 
Late  was  the  hour— ne  there  might  rest 
Till  morn,  their  lodge’s  honour’d  guest.” 
Such  were  her  words.— her  craft  might  cast. 
Her  honour’d  gtiest  should  sleep  his  last ; 

“ No,  not  to  night— but  soon,”  he  swore, 

“ He  would  return,  nor  leave  them  more.” 
The  threshold  then  his  huge  stride  crost. 
And  soon  he  was  in  darkness  lost. 

XIII. 

Appall’d  a while  the  parents  stood, 

Then  changed  their  fear  to  angry  mood. 

And  foremost  fell  their  words  of  ill 
On  unresisting  Metelill : 

Was  she  not  caution’d  and  forbid, 
Forewarn’d,  implored,  accused,  and  chid, 
And  must  she  still  tp  greenwood  roam, 

To  marshal  such  misfortune  home? 

“ Hence,  minion— to  thy  chamber  hence — 
There  prudence  learn,  and  penitence.” 

She  went— her  lonely  couch  to  steep 
In  tears  which  absent  lovers  weep ; 

Or  if  she  gain’d  a troubled  sleep, 

Fierce  Harold’s  suit  was  still  the  theme 
And  terror  of  her  feverish  dream. 

XIV. 

Scarce  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 
Upon  each  other  bent  their  ire; 

“A  woodsman  thou,  and  hast  a spear. 

And  couldst  thou  such  an  insult  bear? 
Sullen  he  said,  “ A man  contends 
With  men,  a witch  with  sprites  and  fiends ; 
Not  to  mere  mortal  wight  belong 
Yon  gloomy  brow  and  frame  so  strong. 

But  thou— is  this  thy  promise  fair, 

That  your  Lord  Williarn,  wealthy  heir 
To  U I rick,  Baron  of  Witton-le-Wear, 

Should  Metelill  to  altar  bear? 

Do  all  the  spells  thou  boast’st  as  thine 
Serve  but  to  slay  some  peasant’s  kine, 

His  grain  in  autumn’s  storms  to  steep, 

Or  thorough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep. 

And  hag-ride  some  poor  rustic’s  sleep? 

Is  such  mean  mischief  worth  the  feme 
Of  sorceress  and  witch’s  name  ? 

Fame,  which  with  all  men’s  wish  conspires. 
With  thy  deserts  and  my  desires, 

To  damn  thy  corpse  to  penal  fires  ? 

Out  on  thee,  witch!  aroint ! aromt! 

What  now  shall  put  thy  schemes  m jomt  ? 
What  save  this  trusty  arrow’s  point. 

From  the  dark  dingle  when  it 
And  he  who  meets  it  gasps  and  dies. 

XV. 

Stem  she  replied,  “ I will  not  wage 
War  with  ihy  folly  or  thy  rage ; 

But  ere  the  morrow’s  sUn  be  low, 

Wulfstane  of  Rookhope,  thou  ehalt  know, 

If  I can  venge  me  on  a foe. 

Believe  the  while,  that  whalsoe  er 
I spoke,  in  ire,  of  bow  and  spear 
It  IS  not  Harold’s  destiny 
The  death  of  pilfer’d  deer  to  die. 

But  he,  and  thou,  and  yon  pale  moon, 

(That  shall  be  yet  more  pallid  soon,  » 
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Before  she  sink  behind  the  dellA 
Thou,  she,  and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 
What  Julia  knows  of  charm  or  spell.” 

Thus  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 
Her  wayward  ateps,  and  forth  she  went, 
And  left  alone  the  moody  sire, 

To  cherish  or  to  slake  his  ire. 

XVI. 

Far  faster  than  belonged  to  age 
Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 

A priest  has  met  her  as  she  pass’d. 

And  cross’d  himself  and  stood  aghast: 

She  traced  a hamlet— not  a cur 

His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would  stir; 

Bv  crouch,  by  tremoling,  and  bv  groan. 

They  made  her  hated  presence  known  1 
But  when  she  trode  the  sable  fell. 

Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell, 

For  far  was  heard  the  fox’s  yell. 

The  black-cock  waked  and  mintly  crew. 
Scream’d  o’er  the  moss  the  scared  curlew ; 
Where  o’er  the  cataract  the  oak 
Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven’s  croak: 
The  mountain-cat,  which  sought  his  prey. 
Glared,  scream’d,  and  started  from  her  way. 
Such  music  cheer’d  her  iourney  lone 
To  the  d^p  dell  and  rocking  stone : , 

There,  with  unhallow’d  hymn  of  praise, 

She  call’d  a God  of  heathen  days. 

XVII. 

INVOCATION. 

Fbom  thy  Pomeranian  throne, 

Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone. 

Whereto  thy  godhead  faithml  yet. 

Bend  Esthonian,  Finn,  and  Lett, 

A nd  their  swords  in  vengeance  whet, 

That  shall  make  thine  altars  wet. 

Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 
With  the  Christians’  hated  ^re. — 

Hear  me  1 Sovereign  of  the  Rock, 

Hear  me ! mighty  Zernebock. 


Rock’d  on  the  base  that  massive  stone. 

The  Evil  Deity  to  own, — 

” Daughter  of  dust  1 not  mine  the  power 
Thou  s«>ek’8t  on  Harold’s  fatal  hour., 

’Twixt  heaven  and  hell  there  is  a strife 
Waged  for  his  soul  and  for  his  lif^ 

And  fain  would  we  the  combat  win. 

And  snatch  him  in  his  hour  of  sin. 

There  is  a star  now  rising  red, 

That  threats  him  with  an  influence  dread ; 
Woman,  thine  arts  of  malice  whet. 

To  use  the  space  before  it  scL 
Involve  him  with  the  church  in  strife, 

Push  on  adventurous  chance  hia  life ; 

Ourself  will  in  the  hour  of  need. 

As  best  we  may,  thy  counsels  speed.” 

So  ceased  the  Voice ; for  seven  leagues  round 
Each  hamlet  started  at  the  sound  ; 

But  slept  again,  as  slowly  died 
Its  thunders  on  the  lull’s  brown  side. 

a 

XIX. 

“ And  is  this  all.”  said  Jutta  stern, 

“That  thou  can’st  teach  and  I can  learn? 
Hence ! to  the  land  of  fog  and  waste, 

There  Attest  is  thine  influence  placed. 

Thou  powerless,  sluggish  Deity  ! 

But  ne’er  shall  Briton  bend  the  knee 
Again  before  so  poor  a god.” 

She  struck  the  altar  with  her  rod ; 

Slight  was  the  touch,  as  when  at  need 
A (Tamsel  stirs  her  tardy  steed  ; 

But  to  the  blow  the  stone  gave  place, 

And.  starting  from  its  balanced  ba^ 

Roll’d  thundering  down  the  moonlight  dell,— 
Re-echo’d  moorland,  rock,  and  fell ; 

Into  the  moonlight  tarn  it  dash’d, 

Their  shores  the  sounding  surges  lash’d. 

And  there  was  ripple,  rage,  and  foam  ; 

But  on  that  lake,  so  dark  and  lone, 

Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeam  shone 
As  Jutta  hied  her  home. 


'*  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known. 

Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown ; 

Hundred  tribes  in  various  longue 
Oft  have  here  thy  praises  sung ; 

Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam’d. 

Hundred  victims’  blood  hath  streamM ! 

Now  one  woman  comes  alone. 

And  but  wets  it  with  her  own, 

The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock. — 

Hear — and  be  present,  Zernebock  ! 

” Hark ! he  comes ! the  night-blast  cold 
Wilder  sw-eeps  along  the  wold  : 

The  cloudless  moon  grows  dark  and  dim, 

And  bristling  hair  and  quaking  limb 
Proclaim  the  Master  Demon  nigh, — 

Those  who  view  his  form  shall  die ! 

Lo  I I stoop  and  veil  my  head  : 

Thou  who  ridest  the  tempest  dread, 

Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak — 

Spare  me ! spare  me ! Zernebock. 

” He  comes  not  yet ! Shall  cold  delay 
Thy  votaress  at  her  need  repay  7 
Thou — shall  I call  thee  god  or  fiend? — 

Let  others  on  thy  mood  attend 
With  prayer  and  ritual— Jutta’s  arms 
Are  necromantic  words  and  charms; 

Mine  is  the  spell,  that,  utter’d  once 
Shall  wake  Thy  Master  from  his  trance, 

Shake  his  r^  mansion-house  of  pain, 

And  burst  his  seven-limcs-twistcd  chain  1 
Sol  com’st  thou  ere  the  spell  is  spoke? 

I own  thy  presence,  Zernebock.” — 

XVIII. 

“ Daughter  of  dust,”  the  Deep  Voice  said, 

—Shook  while  it  spoke  the  vale  for  dread, 

* (In  thii  lUnu  ocon  one  of  many  tounhoe  br  which,  in  the 
introductor)’  pawafn  of  Harold  Uie  Dauntleya  an  of  Tnermain, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  botrara  hb  half-purpuae  of  idcntiOinir  the  author 
with  hia  fiiund  William  Erakine.  That  trcnUeman.  the  ton  of  an 
Eptacopalian  cleHryman,  a ataneb  eburuunan.  ana  a man  of  Ibe 
tentleat  habit#,  ifba  did  not  in  early  life  deai<n  to  follow  the  pa- 


CANTO  THIRD. 


I. 

Gbat  towers  of  Durham  I there  was  once  a time 
I view’d  your  battlements  with  such  vague  hope, 
As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawning  prime; 

Not  that  e’en  then  came  within  fancy’s  scope 
A vision  vain  of  mitre,  throne,  or  cope; 

Yet,  gazing  on  the  venerable  noil, 

Her  nattering  dreams  would  in  perspective  ope 
Some  reverend  room,  some  prebendary’s 
And  thus  Hope  me  deceived  as  she  deceiveth  all-* 


Well  yet  I love  thy  mix’d  and  massive  piles, 
Half  church  of  God,  half  castle  ’gainst  the  Scot 
And  long  to  room  these  venerable  aisles. 

With  records  stored  of  deeds  long  since  forwt; 
There  might  I share  my  Surtees't  happier  lot, 
Who  leaves  at  will  his  patrimonial  field 
To  ransack  every  crypt  and  hallow’d  spot 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  spoils  they  yield. 
Restoring  priestly  chant  and  clang  of  knignuf 
shield. 


Vain  is  the  wish— since^other  cares  demand 
Each  vacant  hour,  and  in  another  clime; 

Blit  still  that  northern  harp  invites  my  hand, 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine  curlier  time; 
And  fain  its  numbers  would  I now  commond 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawning  fair, 
■When  Harold,  gazing  from  its  lofty  stand 
Upon  the  western  heights  of  Beaurepmre,  . 
Saw  Snxoii  Eadmer’s  towers  begirt  by  winain* 
Wear.  • 

temal  profi>«iiion.  niisht  raaily  he  uippowd  to  h*v6iwn*Wj^ 
an  intention— one  which  no  one  could  ever  hate  dre*i^_. 
cnhiiii;  at  any  {vriod  ofliia  dara  to  Sir  Waller  Scott  lun^o  L. 

t (RolMirt  Suftcee  of  Mainarorth.  Eaq.,  F.8.A.,  „ 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatin#  <"  u«***"‘ 

8 sols.  folk).  1316-30-33.] 
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II. 


Fair  on  the  balf-fleen  streams  the  sunbeams 
danced, 

Betrayjng  it  beneath  the  woodland  bank, 

And  fair  between  the  Gothic  turrets  glanced 
Broad  lights,  and  shadows  fell  on  front  and  flank, 
Where  tower  and  buttress  rose  in  martial  rank, 
And  girdled  in  the  massive  donjon  Keep, 

And  from  their  circuit  peal’d  o’er  bush  and  bank 
The  matin  bell  with  summons  long  and  deep, 
And  echo  answer'd  still  with  long- resounding  sweep. 

HI. 

The  morning  mists  rose  from  the  ground, 

Each  merry  nird  awaken’d  round, 

As  if  in  revelry ; 

Afar  the  bugles’  clanging  sound 
Call’d  to  the  chase  the  lagging  hound  ; 

The  gale  breathed  soft  and  free, 

.And  seem’d  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  catch  fresh  odours  from  the  spray, 

And  waved  it  in  its  wanton  play 
So  light  and  gamesomely. 

The  scenes  which  niorning  beams  reveal. 

Its  sounds  to  hear,  its  gales  to  feel 
In  all  their  fragrance  round  him  steal, 

It  melted  Harold’s  heart  of  steel, 

•And.  hardly  wotting  why. 

He  dofTd  his  helmet’s  gloomy  pride. 

And  hung  it  on  a tree  beside. 

Laid  mace  and  falchion  by, 

And  on  the  greensward  sate  him  down, 

And  from  his  dark  hnhitiial  frown 
Relax’d  his  rugged  brow — 

AVhoevcr  hath  the  doubtful  taisk 
Prom  that  stern  Dane  a boon  to  ask. 

Were  wise  to  ask  it  now. 

IV. 

His  place  beside  young  Gunnar  took, 

And  mark’d  his  master’s  softening  look, 

And  in  his  eye’s  dark  mirror  spiea 
The  gloom  of  stormy  thoughts  subside, 

And  cautious  watch’d  the  httest  tide 
To  speak  a warning  word. 

So  when  the  torrent’s  billows  shrink, 

The  timid  pilgrim  on  the  brink 
Waits  long  to  see  them  wave  and  sink, 

Ere  he  dare  brave  the  ford, 

And  often,  after  doubtful  pause, 

His  step  advances  or  withdraws : 

Fearful  to  move  the  slumbering  ire 
Of  his  stern  lord,  thus  stood  the  squire. 

Till  Harold  raised  his  eye. 

That  glanced  as  when  athwart  the  shroud 
Of  the  dispersing  tempest-cloud 
The  bursting  sunbeams  fly. 

V. 

’’Arouse  thee,  son  of  Ermengarde, 

OfT--pring  of  prophetess  and  bard  I , 

Take  harp,  and  greet  this  lovely  prime 
With  some  high  strain  of  Runic  rhyme, 

Strong,  deep,  and  imwerful ! Peal  it  round 
Like  that  loud  bell’s  sonorous  sound. 

Yet  wild  by  fits,  as  when  the  lay 
Of  bird  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 

Such  was  iny  erandsire  Enck’s  sport. 

When  dawn  gleam’d  on  his  martial  courtj 
Heymar  the  Scald,  with  harp’s  high  sound, 
Summon’d  the  chiefs  who  slept  around ; 

Couch’d  on  the  spoils  of  wolf  and  bear, 

They  roused  jike  lions  from  their  lair, 

Then  rush’d  in  emulation  forth 
To  enhance  the  glories  of  the  north. — 

Proud  Erick,  mightiest  of  thy  race, 

WTiere  is  thy  shadowy  resting-place  1 
In  wild  Valhalla  hast  thou  quafTd 
From  foeman’s  skull  methoglin  draught. 

Or  wander’st  where  thy_ cairn  was  pilM 
To  frown  o’er  oceans  wide  and  wild  7 
Or  have  the  milder  Christians  given 
Thy  refuge  in  their  peaceful  heaven  7 
Where’er  thou  art,  to  thee  are  known 
Out  toils  endured,  our  trophies  won. 


Out  wars,  onr  wandering,  and  our  woes,” 

He  ceased,  and  Gunnar^  song  arose. 

VI. 

soxc. 

“ Hawk  and  osprey  scream’d  for  joy 
O'er  the  beetling  clifls  of  Hoy, 

Crimson  foam  the  beach  o’erspread, 

The  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  red. 

When  o’er  Erick,  Inguar’s  son, 

Dane  and  Northman  piled  the  stone ; 

Singing  wild  the  war-song  stem, 

‘ Rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn !’ 

” Where  eddying  currents  foam  and  boil 
By  Bersa’s  bur^m  and  Graemsay’s  isle, 

The  seaman  sees  a martial  form 
Half-mingled  with  the  mist  and  storm. 

In  anxious  awe  he  bears  away 
To  moor  his  bark  in  Stromna^s  bay, 

And  murmurs  from  the  bounding  stern, 

* Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  !’ 

" AVhat  cares  disturb  the  mighty  dead! 

Each  honour’d  rite  was  duly  paid ; 

No  daring  hand  thy  helm  unlaced, 

Thy  Bwora,  thy  shield,  were  near  thee  placed, 
Thy  flinty  couch  no  tear  profaned, 

Without,  with  hostile  blood  was  stain’d  j 
Within,  'twas  lined  with  moss  and  fern, — 
Then  rest  thee,  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  ! — 

” He  may  not  rest ; from  realms  afar 
Comes  voice  of  battle  and  of  war. 

Of  conquest  wrought  with  bloody  hand 
On  Carmel’s  clifls  and  Jordan’s  strand, 
When  Odin’s  warlike  son  could  daunt 
The  turban’d  race  of  Termagaunt.” 

VII. 

” Peace,”  said  the  Knight,  "the  noble  Scald 
Our  warlike  father’s  deeds  recall’d, 

But  never  strove  to  sooth  the  son 
With  tales  of  what  himself  had  done. 

At  Odin’s  board  the  bard  sits  high 
Whose  harp  ne’er  stoop’d  to  flattery ; 

But  highest  he  whose  daring  lay 
Hath  dared  unwelcome  truths  to  say.” 

With  doubtful  smile  young  Gunnar  eyed 
His  master’s  looks,  and  naught  replira — 

But  well  that  smile  his  master  led 
To  construe  what  he  left  unsaid. 

” Is  it  to  me,  thou  timid  youth. 

Thou  fearist  to  speak  unwelcome  truth  7 
My  soul  no  more  thy  censure  grieves 
Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  their  leaves. 

Say  on— and  yet— beware  the  rude 
And  wild  distemper  of  my  blood  : 

Loath  were  I that  mine  ire  should  wrong 
The  youth  that  bore  my  shield  so  long. 

And  who,  in  service  constant  still. 

Though  weak  in  frame,  art  strong  in  will.” — 
“ Oh  !”  quoth  the  page,  "even  there  depends 
My  counsel— there  my  warning  tends— 

Ott  seems  as  of  my  master’s  breast 
Some  demon  were  the  sudden  guest ; 

Then  at  the  first  misconstrued  word 
His  hand  is  on  the  mace  and  swot^, 

Prom  her  firm  seat  his  wisdom  driven 
His  life  to  countless  dangers  given.— 

O ! w'ould  that  Gunnar  could  suffice 
To  be  the  fiend’s  last  sacrifice, 

So  that,  when  glutted  with  my  gore. 

He  fled  and  tempted  thee  no  more  !’* 

VIII. 

Then  waved  his  hand,  and  shook  his  head 
The  impatient  Dane,  while  thus  he  said : 
“Profane  not,  youth- it  is  not  thine 
To  judge  the  spirit  of  our  lino— 

The  bold  Berserkaris  rage  divine, 

Through  whose  inspiring,  deeds  are  wrought 
Past  human  strength  and  human  thought. 
When  full  upon  hfs  gloomy  soul 
The  champion  feels  the  influence  roll, 
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He  swims  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall 
Heeds  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the  fall— 
Unshielde<l,  nmiJ-less,  on  he  goes 
Singly  against  a ho.si  of  foes ; 

Their  spears  he  holds  like  wulierd  reeds, 
Their  mail  like  maiden’s  silken  weeds; 

One  ’gainst  a hundred  will  he  strive,  , 

Take  countless  w’ounds,  and  yet  survive. 
•Then  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 
Of  slaughter  and  of  victory,— 

And  blood  he  qualTs  like  Odin  s bowd, 

Deep  drinks  his  sword,— deep  drinks  his  soul ; 
And  all  that  meet  him  in  his  ire 
He  gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire, 

Then,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den, 

And  couches  till  he’s  man  agen. 

Thou  knowet  the  signs  of  look  and  limb, 
When  ’gins  that  rage  to  overbrim — 

Thou  know’ St  'when  I am  moved,  and  why ; 
And  when  thou  seesl  me  roll  mine  eye. 

Set  my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot, 
Regard  thy  safety  and  be  mute; 

But  else  speak  boldly  out  whate  er 
Is  filling  that  a knight  should  hear. 

I love  thee,  youth.  Thy  lay  has  power 
Upon  my  dark  and  sullen  hour  : — 

So  Christian  monks  arc  wont  to  say 
Demons  of  old  were  charm’d  aw'ay ; 

Then  fear  not  I will  rashly  deem 
111  of  thy  speech,  whate’er  the  theme. 


As  down  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
The  watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead, 

And,  cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer, 

The  shoaling  channel  sounds  with 
So,  lest  on  dangerous  ground  he  swe^ed. 
The  Page  his  master's  brow  observed, 
Pausing  at  intervals  to  fling 
His  hand  on  the  melodious  string. 

And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  soothing  charm  of  harmony, 

While  hinted  half,  and  half  exprest. 

This  warning  song  convey’d  the  rest. 


SONG. 


1. 

“Ill  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven. 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven,— 
111  when  the  storm-sprite  shrieks  in  air, 
And  the  scared  mermaid  tears  her  hair; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  command. 


“Ill  fares  the  fainting  Palmer,  placed 
Mid  Hebron’s  rocks  or  Rana’s  waste, — 

111  when  the  scorching  sun  is  high, 

And  the  expected  font  is  dry,— 

Worse  when  his  guide  o’er  sand  and  heath, 

The  barbarous  Copt,  has  plann’d  his  death. 

3. 

" 111  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  cleft. 

And  ill  wlien  of  his  helm  bereft, — 

III  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  flung, 

Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung ; 

But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token, 

When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken.  — 

X. 

“ How  now,  fond  Iwy  7 — Canst  thou  think  ill,” 
Said  Harold,  “ of  fair  Sletelill  7”-7 
“ She  may  be  fair,”  the  Page  replied. 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged, — 

“ She  may  be  fair ; but  yet,”— he  cried. 

And  tnen  the  strain  ne  changed, 

eoNO. 


1. 

” She  may  be  fair,”  he  sang,  “ but  yet 
Far  fairer  have  I seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet. 

And  eves  so  dark  and  sheen. 
Were  1 a Danish  knight  in  arms, 

As  one  day  I may  be, 


My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charm*,— 
A Danish  maid  for  me. 


2. 

“ 1 love  my  father’s  northern  land. 
Where  the  dark  pine-trees  grow. 
And  the  bold  Baltic’s  echoing  strand 
Looks  o’er  each  grassy  oe.* 

I love  to  mark  the  lingering  sun, 

From  Denmark  loath  to  go. 

And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright,  _ 

To  cheer  the  short-Uved  summer  night, 
A path  of  ruddy  glow. 


3. 

“ But  most  the  northern  maid  I love, 
With  breast  like  Denmark’s  snow, 
And  form  as  fair  as  Denmark’s  pin^ 
Who  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 
Her  locks  of  sunny  glow' ; 

And  sweetly  blend  that  shade  of  gold 
With  the  cheek’s  rosy  hue. 

And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 
That  eye  of  matcliless  blue. 


4. 

“ *Tis  hers  the  manly  sports  to  love 

That  southern  maidens  fear,  i 

To  bend  the  bow  by  stream  and  grove,  • 

And  lift  the  hunter’s  spear. 

She  can  her  chosen  champion’s  flight 
With  eye  undazzled  see. 

Clasp  him  victorious  from  the  strife 
Or  on  his  corpse  yield  up  her  life, — 

A Danish  maid  for  me !” 


Then  smiled  the  Dane — “ Thou  canst  so  well 
The  virtues  of  our  maidens  tell. 

Half  could  I wish  my  choice  hod  been 
Blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  golden  sheen. 

And  lofty  soul ;— yet  what  of  ill 
Hast  thou  to  charge  on  Metelill  7 — 

“ Nothing  on  her,”t  young  Gunnar  said, 

“ But  her  base  sire’s  ignoble  trade. 

Her  mother,  too — the  general  fame 
Hath  given  to  Jutta  e^'il  name. 

And  in  her  gray  eye  is  a flame 
Art  cannot  hide,  nor  fear  can  tame, — 

That  sordid  w-oodmon’s  peasant  cot 
Twice  have  thine  honour  d footsteps  sought, 
And  twice  return’d  with  such  ill  rede 
As  sent  thee  on  some  desperate  deed.”— 

XII. 

“ Thou  errest ; Jutta  wisely  said. 

He  that  comes  suitor  to  a maid. 

Ere  link’d  in  marriage,  should  provide 
Lands  and  a dwelling  for  his  bride— 

My  father’s  by  the  Tyne  and  Wear 
I have  reclaim’d.”—  O,  all  too  dear, 

And  all  too  dangerous  the  prize, 

E’en  were  it  won,”  young  Gunnar  ones;— 

“ And  then  this  Juttn’s  fresh  device, 

That  thou  shouldst  seek,  a heathen  Dane, 
From  Durham’s  priests  a boon  to  gain, 
When  thou  hast  left  their  vassals  slain 
In  their  own  halls !’’— Flash’d  Harold  s ey^ 
Thunder’d  his  voice — “ False  Pa^e,  you  he  I 
'The  castle,  hall,  and  tow-er,  is  mine. 

Built  bv  old  Witikind  on  'Tyne. 

The  wi1d-cat  will  defend  his  den. 

Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren; 

And  think’st  thou  I’ll  forego  rny  right 
For  dread  of  monk  or  monkish  knight  7— 

Up  and  awav,  that  deepening  bell 
Doth  of  the  Rishop’s  conclave  tell. 

Thither  will  I,  in  manner  due. 

As  Jutta  bade,  my  claim  to  sue; 

And,  if  to  right  me  they  are  loath. 

Then  wo  to  church  and  chapter  botn 
Now  shift  the  scene,  and  let  the  curtain  fai*i 
And  our  next  entry  be  Saint  Cuthbert  s haU. 

♦ r^olhing  on  her,”  w the  readinc  of  the 
1881—“  On  her  naiutht,"  io  all  the  fonner  ediUoni.! 
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CANTO  FOURTH. 
I. 


Feu.  many  a bard  hath  sung  the  solemn  gloom 
Ol  the  long  Gothic  aule  and  stone- ribb’d  roof, 
O’er-canopylng  shrine,  and  gorgeous  tomb, 

Carved  screen,  and  altar  glimmering  far  aloof, 
And  blending  with  the  shade — a nialchless  proof 
Of  high  devotion,  which  hath  now  wax’d  cold!* 
Yet  legends  say.  that  Luxury’s  brute  hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  such  sacred  fold, 

Like  step  of  Bel’s  false  priest,  track’d  in  his  fane  of 
old.t 


Well  pleased  am  I,  howe’er,  that  when  the  route 
Of  our  rude  neighbours  whilome  deign’d  to  come, 
Uncall’d,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to  sweep  out 
And  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  rags  of  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fane  the  doom 
To  which  their  bigot  zeal  gave  o’er  their  own, 

Bui  spared  the  niartvT’d  saint  and  storied  tomb, 
Though  papal  miracles  had  graced  the  stone. 

And  t^ugri  the  aisles  still  loved  the  organ’s  swell- 
ing tone. 


And  deem  not.  thmigh  ’tia  now  my  part  to  paint 
A prelate  .sway’d  by  love  of  power  and  gold. 

That  all  who  w’ore  the  mitre  of  our  Saint 
Like  to  ambitious  .\ldingar  1 hold  ; 

Since  both  in  modern  times  and  days  of  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might  atone 
Then:  predecessors’  frailties  trebl/  told  : 

Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may  own — 

And  such  (if  fame  speak  truth)  the  honour’d  Bar- 
ruigton.t 

n. 

Bat  now  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times, 

As  subject  meet,  1 tune  my  mgged  rhymes, 

Telling  how  faiily  the  chapter  was  met, 

And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order  set : 

Huge  brass-cla.sp’d  volumes,  which  the  nand 
Of  studious  priest  but  rarely  scarin’ d, 

Now  on  fair  carved  desk  display’d, 

’Twas  theirs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 

O’er'aead  wiih  many  a scutcheon  graced, 

And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 

A labyrinth  of  crossing  rows, 

The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows ; 

Bcoeath  its  shade  placed  proud  and  high. 

With  footstool  and  with  canopy, 

Sate  Aldmgar,  and  prelate  ne’er 
More-haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert’s  chair; 
Canons  and  deacons  were  placed  below, 

In  due  degree  and  lengthen’d  row. 

Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there, 

Like  innwe  in  his  oaken  chair ; 

Nor  head,  nor  hand,  nor  foot  they  stirr’d, 

Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard ; 

.\nd  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 

The  twinkle  snow’d  they  were  not  stone. 


_ III. 

The  Prelate  was  to  speech  address’d. 

Each  head  sunk  reverent  on  each  breast; 

But  ere.  his  voice  wns  heard— without 
Arose  a wild  tumultuous  shout, 

OfTapring  of  w’omler  mix’d  with  fear. 

Such  asm  crowded  .streets  we  hear 
Hailing  the  flames,  that,  bursting  out, 

Attract  yet  scare  the  rabble  rout. 

Ere  it  had  ceased,  a giant  hand 
Slmk  oaken  door  and  iron  band, 

Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 

Clash’d  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  bray. 

•Md,  we  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  cml, 
s»twibs  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst  of  the  hall. 


Now  save  ye,  my  masiersJbolh  rocket  and  rood, 
rTum  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon  with  hood  ! 

here  stands  Count  Harold,  old  Witikind’s  son. 
^ome  to  sue  for  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  won.  ’ 
lAll  it  hush'd,  and  still  as  death— 'tis  droadful  I 
wkII  ™ thti  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

wiwteancie.nl  pillars  rear  their  maihle  headii, 

•o  hear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  iwndcrous  roof, 

own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable, 
tmoquillity  I It  aUikea  an  awe 
Ana  terror  on  my  aidiin^  siaht.  The  toml« 
laonuinental  cavea  of  death  look  cold, 


IV. 


The  Prelate  look’d  round  him  with  sore  troubled  eye, 
Unvyilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny; 

While  each  Canon  and  Deacon  who  heard  the  Dane 
speak, 

To  be  safely  at  home  would  have  fasted  a week 
Then  Aldingnr  roused  him,  and  answer’d  again, 

" Thou  Sliest  for  a boon  which  thou  canst  not  obtain ; 
The  church  hath  no  fiefs  for  an  unchristen’d  Dane. 
Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure  hath  given. 
That  the  priests  of  a chantry  might  hymn  him  to 
heaven ; 

And  the  fiefs  which  whilome  he  possessed  as  his  due, 
Have  lapsed  to  the  church,  and  been  granted  anew 
To  Anthony  Conyers  and  Alberic  Vere, 

For  the  service  St.  Cuthbert’s  blcss’d  banner  to 
bear, 

When  the  bands  of  the  North  come  to  foray  the 
Wear : 

Then  disturb  not  our  conclave  with  wrangling  or 
blame, 

But  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass  hence  as  ye  came.’* 


V. 

Loud  laugh’d  the  stern  Pagan, — " They’re  free  from 
the  care 

Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  and  Vere, — 

Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  they  will  need, 

A buckler  of  stone  and  a corslet  of  lead. — 

Ho,  Gunnar !— the  tokens !” — and,  sever’d  anew, 

A head  and  a hand  on  the  altar  he  threw. 

Then  shudder’d  with  terror  both  Canon  and  Monk, 
They  knew  the  glazed  eye  and  the  countenance 
shrunk, 

And  of  Anthony  Conyers  the  hnlf-mzzled  hair. 

And  the  scar  on  the  hand  of  Sir  Alberic  Vere. 

There  was  not  a churchman  or  priest  that  was  iherey 
But  grew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook  him  to 
prayer. 

VI. 

Count  Harold  laugh’d  at  their  looks  of  fear ; 

" Was  this  the  hand  should  your  banner  bear? 

Wns  that  the  head  should  wear  the  casque 
In  battle  at  the  church’s  task  ? 

Was  it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 
Of  Harold  with  the  neavy  mace? 

Find  mo  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne 
.A  knight  will  wield  this  club  of  mine,— 

Give  liim  my  fiefs,  and  I will  s^ 

There’s  wit  neneath  the  cowl  of  gray.” 

He  raised  it,  rough  with  many  a stain, 

Caught  from  crush’d  skull  and  spouting  brain ; 

He  wheel’d  it  that  it  shrilly  sung, 

And  the  aisles  echoed  as  it  swung, 

Then  dash’d  it  down  with  sheer  descent, 

And  split  King  Osric’s  monument. — 

" How  like  ye  this  music  ? How  trow  ye  the  hand 
That  can  wield  such  a mace  may  be  reft  of  its  land? 
No  answer?— I spare  ye  p space  to  agre^ 

And  Saint  Cuthbert  inspire  you,  a saint  if  he  be. 
Ten  strides  through  your  chancel,  ten  strokes  on 
your  bell, 

And  again  I am  with  you— grave  fathers,  farewell.” 


VII. 

He  turn’d  from  their  presence,  he  clash’d  the  oak 
door, 

And  the  clang  of  his  stride  died  away  on  the  floor; 
And  his  head  from  his  bosom  the  Prelate  uprears 
With  a ghost-seer’s  look  when  the  ghost  disappears. 
*‘Y’e  Priests  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  now  give  me  your 
rede, 

For  never  of  counsel  had  Bishop  more  need ! 

Were  the  arch-fiend  incarnate  in  flesh  and  in  bone, 
The  language,  the  look,  and  the  laugh,  were  his  own. 
In  the  bounds  of  Saint  Cuthbert  there  is  not  a knight 
Dare  confront  in  our  quarrel  yon  goblin  in  fight ; 
Then  rede  me  aright  to  his  claim  to  reply. 

’Tis  unlawful  to  grant,  and  ’tis  death  to  deny.” 

And  ■hoot  a chillnoas  tomr  ircmblinir  heart." 

CoNGKEVK's  Mourning  Bride.  Act  II.  ac.  1. 
Soealuo  Joanna  Bnillio'M  Dc  Montfort,”  AcU  IV.  and  V.) 

* (See,  in  the  Ai>oco'phal  Books,  *'  The  History  of  Bel  and  tho 
Draron."] 

1 (See,  for  tho  lives  of  Bishop  Matthew  and  Bishop  Morton 
here  alluded  to.  Mr.  Surteea’s  History  of  the  Bi.ibopno  of  Dor 
ham : tlie  venerable  Shiite  Barrinitton.  their  Ininoured  successor 
ever  a kind  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Srott,  died  in  1856. 1 
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VIII. 

On  ven’son  and  malmsie  that  morning  had  fed 
• The  Cellarer  Vineauf— ’twas  thus  that  he  said ; 

'*  Delay  till  to-morrow  the  Chapter’s  reply; 

Let  the  feast  be  spread  fair,  and  the  wine  bo  pour’d 
high : 

If  he’s  mortal  he  drinks,— if  he  drinks,  he  is  ours— 
His  bracelets  of  iron,— his  bed  in  our  towers.” 

This  man  had  a laughing  eye, 

Trust  not,  friends,  when  such  vou  spy  ; 

A beaker’s  depth  he  well  coultf  drain, 

Revel,  sport,  and  jest  amain — 

The  haunch  of  the  deer  and  the  grape’s  bright  dye 
Never  bard  loved  them  better  than  I ; 

But  sooner  than  Vinsauf  fill’d  me  my  w’ine, 

Pass’d  me  his  jest,  and  laugh’d  at  mine, 

Though  the  buck  were  of  Bearpark,  of  Bourdeaux 
the  vine, 

With  the  dullest  hermit  I’d  rather  dine 
On  an  oaken  coke  and  a draught  of  the  Tyne. 

IX. 

Walwayn  the  Leech  spoke  next — he  knew 
Each  plant  that  loves  the  sun  and  dew, 

But  special  those  whose  juice  can  gain 
Dominion  o’er  the  blood  and  brain  ; 

The  peasant  who  saw  him  by  pale  moonbeam 
Gathering  such  herbs  by  bank  and  stream. 

Deem’d  his  thin  form  and  soundless  tread 
Weni  those  of  wanderer  from  the  dead. — 

” Vinsauf,  thy  wine,”  he  said,  “hath  power. 

Our  gyves  are  heavy,  strong  our  tow'er ; 

Yet  tliree  drops  from  this  flask  of  mine, 

More  strong  than  dungeons,  gyves,  or  wine, 

Shall  give  him  prison  under  ground 
More  dark,  more  narrow,  more  profound. 

Short  rede,  good  rede,  let  Harold  have — 

A dog’s  death  and  a heathen’s  grave.” 

I have  Iain  on  a sick  man’s  bed. 

Watching  for  hours  for  the  leech’s  tread. 

As  if  I deem’d  that  hisi presence  alone 
Were  of  power  to  bid  my  pain  begone ; 

I have  listed  his  words  of  comfort  given, 

■As  if  to  oracles  from  heaven ; 

have  counted  his  steps  from  my  chamber  door. 
And  bless’d  them  when  they  were  heard  no  more;— 
But  sooner  than  Wal  wavn  my  sick  couch  should  nigh, 
My  choice  were  by  leecn-craft  unaided  to  die. 

X. 

” Such  service  done  in  fervent  zeal 
The  church  may  pardon  and  conceal,” 

The  doubtful  Prelate  said,  “but  ne’er 
The  counsel  ere  the  act  should  hear.— 

Anselm  of  Jarrow.  advise  us  now, 

The  stamp  of  w’isdom  is  on  thy  brow ; 

Thy  days,  thy  nights,  in  cloister  pent. 

Are  still  to  mystic  learning  lent  ;— 

Anselm  of  Jarrow,  in  thee  is  my  hope. 

Thou  well  mayst  give  counsel  to  Prelate  or  Pope.” 

XI. 

Answer’d  the  Prior— ‘‘”Tis  wisdom’s  use 
Still  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  refuse ; 

Ere  granting  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to  ask. 
Shape  for  the  giant  gigantic  task  ; 

Let  us  see  how  a step  so  sounding  can  tread 
In  paths  of  darkness,  danger,  ana  dread  ; 

He  may  not,  he  will  not,  impugn  our  decree, 

That  calls  but  for  proof  of  his  chivalry : 

And  were  Guy  to  return,  or  Sir  Bevis  the  Strong, 
Our  wilds  have  adventure  might  cumber  them  long — 

The  castle  of  Seven  Shields” “ Kind  Anselm  no 

more ! 

The  step  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the  door.” 

The  churchmen  were  hush’d. — In  his  mantle  of  skin. 
With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  Count  Harold  strode 
in. 

There  was  foam  on  his  lips,  there  was  fire  in  his  eye, 
For,  chafed  by  attendance,  his  fury  was  nigh. 

”Ho!  Bishop,”  he  said,  ’'dost  thou  grant  me  my 
claim  ’I 

Or  must  I assert  it  by  falchion  and  flame  7”— 

“On  thy 
In  acceni 


XII. 

suit,  gallant  Harold,”  the  Bishop  replied 
8 which  trembled,  “ we  may  not  decide, 


Until  proof  of  your  strength  and  your  valour  we 
saw — 

’Tis  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such  is  the  law."— 
“ And  would  you.  Sir  Prelate,  have  Harold  make  sport 
For  the  cowls  and  the  shavelings  that  herd  m thy 
court  7 

Say  what  shall  he  do  7— From  the  shrine  shall  he  tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave  it  in  air, 
And  through  the  long  chancel  make  Cuthbert  take 
wing, 

With  the  speed  of  a bullet  dismiss’d  from  the 
sling  r’— 

“ Nay,  spare  such  probation,”  the  Cellarer  said. 

” From  the  mouth  of  our  minstrels  thy  task  shall  be 
read.  . 

While  the  wine  sparkles  high  in  the  goblet  of  gold. 
And  the  revel  is  loudest,  thy  task  shall  be  told; 
And  thyself,  gallant  Harold,  shall,  hearing  H,  tell 
That  the  Bishop,  his  cowls,  and  his  shavelinga, 
meant  well.” 

XIII. 

Loud  revell’d  the  guests,  and  the  goblets  loud  rang. 
But  louder  the  minsirel,  Hugh  Meneville,  sang; 
And  Harold,  the  hurry  and  pride  of  whose  soiil, 
E’en  when  verging  to  fury',  own’d  music’s  control. 
Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad  sable  eye, 

And  often  untasted  the  goblet  pass’d  by; 

Than  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him  was  more  dear 
The  minstrel’s  high  tale  of  enchantment  to  hear; 
And  the  Bishop  inai  day  might  of  Vin-saiif  complain 
That  his  art  had  but  wasted  his  wine-casks  ia  vain. 

XIV. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  SEVEN  9H1ELD8. 


A BALLAD. 

The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven. 

Their  skill  could  call  the  moon  from  heaven; 
So  fair  their  forms  and  so  high  their  fame, 
That  seven  proud  kings  for  their  suitors  came. 


King  Mador  and  Rhys  came  from  Powis  and 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  unpruned  were  tnar 
nails ; 

From  Stralh-CIwyde  was  Ew'ain,  and  Ewam  wu 
lame. 

And  the  red-bearded  Donald  from  Galloway  came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  hunchback’d  from  youth; 
Dunmail  of  Cumbria  had  never  a tooih ; 

But  Adolf  of  Bambrough,  Northumberland  * heir. 
Was  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and  was  fur. 

There  was  strife  ’raongst  the  sisters,  for  each  one 
would  have 

For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  hraye: 
And  envy  bred  hate,  and  hate  urged  them  to 
When  the  firm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Arch-neno 
arose ! 

He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to  fulfil^ 
They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work  by  his  wHL 
A spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he  given, 

“ Now  hearken  my  spell,”  said  the  Outcast  « 
heaven. 


“Ye  shall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight  hoar, 
And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a tower,  . ,, 
Where  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shall 
have  power,  ^ „ 

And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour. 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate  on  the  wold. 
And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  must  never 
told ; . fl.  . ^ 

And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaff  they 
With  blood  from  their  bosom  they  moisten  d » 
thread. 


As  light  danced  the  spindles  beneath  the  cold  ^eam. 
•The  castle  arose  like  the  birth  of  a dream—  , 
The  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist  trom 

ground,  . ^ .-wind 

Seven  portals  defend  them,  seven  ditches  surrou 

j 

Within  that  dread  castle  seven  mqnarchs  were 
But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning  lay  ° ^ 

With  their  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  their 
Seven  damsels  surround  the  Nortbumhnan  s 
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Six  kingly  brid^ooms  to  denth  we  have  done, 
Sixnllant  kingdoms  Kint^  Adolf  hath  won, 

Su  lovely  brides  all  bis  pleuauru  lu  do, 

Or  the  bed  of  the  seventh  shall  be  husbandlcss  loo.” 

Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 
Had  confess’d  and  had  sain’d  him  ere  boime  to  his 

t 

He  sprung  from  the  couch,  and  his  broadsword  he 
drew, 

.4nd  there  the  seven  daughters  of  Uricn  he  slew. 

The  nte  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  scal’d, 

And  hung  o’er  each  arch*stone  a crown  and  a shield ; 
To  the  cells  of  St.  Dunstan  then  wended  his  way, 
And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anchorite  gray. 

Seven  monarchs’  wealth  in  that  castle  lies  stow’d. 
The  foul  fiends  brood  o’er  them  like  raven,  and  toad. 
Whoever  shall  piesten  these  chambers  within, 

From  curfew  till  matins  their  treasure  shall  win. 

• 

But  manhood  grows  faint  as  the  world  waxes  old ! 
There  lives  not  in  Britain  a champion  so  bold, 

So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent  of  brain, 

\i  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasure  to  gain. 

The  waste  ridge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  with  the  rye, 
Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumberland  fly,  • 
And  the  flint  cliffs  of  Bambrq’  shall  melt  in  the  sun. 
Before  that  adventure  be  perill’d  and  won.* 

..  . . 

[^.And  is  this  my  probation  ?”  wild  Harold  he  said. 
Within  a lone  castle  to  press  a lone  bed  7— 

Good  even,  rny  Lord  Bishop,— Saint  Cuihberi  to 
borrow, 

The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to-mor- 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

I. 

DBKMAax’s  sage  courtier  to  her  princely  youth, 
uranting  his  cloud  an  ouzel  or  a whale, t 
Spoke,  though  unwittingly,  a partial  truth  ; 

For  Fanta^  embroiders  Nature’s  veil. 

The  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning  pale. 

Of  the  swart  thunder-cloud,  or  silver  haze. 

Are  but  the  ground-work  of  the  rich  detail 
Which  Fantasy  with  pencil  wild  portrays, 
mending  what  seems  and  is,  in  the  wrapt  muser’s 
gate. 

Nor  are  the  stubborn  forms  of  earth  and  stone 
Uss  to  the  Sorceress’s  empire  given ; 

For  not  with  unsubstantial  hues  alone, 

Oaught  from  the  varying  surp,  or  vacant  heaven, 
From  bursting  sunbeam,  or  from  flashing  levin, 
She  limns  her  pictures  : on  the  earth,  as  air, 

Anw  her  castles,  and  her  car  is  driven ; 

And  never  gazed  the  eye  on  scene  so  fair, 
out  of  Its  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy  naif  the 
share. 


II. 

j-P  a wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to  prove, 

Hugh  Mcneville,  the  adventure  of  thy  lay ; 
wunnnr  pursued  bis  steps  in  faith  and  love, 
byer  companion  of  his  master's  way. 

Hidward  their  path,  a rock  of  granite  gray 
^rom  the  adjoining  clifThaa  made  descent, 

A barren  mase-^yet  with  her  drooping  spray 
Mad  a young  birch  tree  crowm’d  its  battlement, 
twiBUng  her  fibrous  roots  through  cranny,  flaw, 
and  rent 

Tbia  rock  and  tree  could  Gunner’s  thought  en- 

JJJ^^nney  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his  eye, 

word  ' peril,’  u euotiau&Ujr  used  u a verb  by  both 

peril  aaflit  for  me  aren.’ 

,,  . Lady  qf  the.  Lake.  Canto  ii.  it  S6. 

I perill'd  tfaiu  tbe  helpleM  child.' 

. » , Lord  of  the  Ulea.  Canto  v,  *1.  JO. 

of  all  my  onceatura  in  my  wina,  I would  have 
• 1 tjuwrel.’  Waoerley. 

aodeaerving  hia  fraoe.  did  I not  peril  it  for  hia  food.^ 

. Ivanhoe. 

■e.  -Adolphts'  Luttre  on  the  Author  of  WaverleyA 


And  at  his  master  ask’d  the  timid  Page, 

“ What  is  the  emblem  that  a bard  should  spy 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green  canopy?” 

And  Harold  said,  “ Like  to  the  helmet  brave 
Of  warrior  slam  in  fight  it  seems  to  lie. 

And  these  same  drooping  boughs  do  o’er  it  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plume  his  lady’s  favour  gave.” — 


” Ah,  no !”  replied  the  Page ; ” the  ill-starr’d  love 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  embleni  shown, 
Whose  fates  are  with  some  hero’s  interwove, 

And  rooted  on  a heart  to  love  unknown : 

And  ns  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish  those  drooping  boughs,  and  as  the  scathe 
Of  (he  red  lightning  rends  both  tree  and  stone, 

So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith,— 

Her  sole  relief  is  tears— her  only  refuge  death.” — 


III. 

‘‘Thou  art  a fond  fantastic  boy,” 

Harold  replied,  ” to  females  coy, 

Yet  prating  still  of  love; 

Even  so  amid  the  clash  ot  war 
I know  thou  love.st  to  keep  afar, 

Though  destined  by  thy  evil  star 
With  one  like  me  to  rove, 

Whose  business  and  whose  joys  are  found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 

Yet,  foolish  trembler  ns  thou  art, 

Thou  hast  a nook  of  my  rude  heart, 

And  thou  and  I will  never  part ; — 

Harp  Id  would  wrap  the  world  in  flame 
Ere  injury  on  Gunnar  came.” 


IV. 

The  grateful  Page  mode  no  reply, 

But  turn’d  to  Heaven  his  gentle  eye, 

And  clasp’d  his  hands,  as  one  who  said, 

” My  toils— my  wanderings  are  o’erpaid!” 
Then,  in  a gayer,  lighter  strain, 

Compell’d  himself  to  speech  again; 

And,  ns  they  flow’d  along, 

His  word.s  took  cadence  soft  and  slow, 
And  liquid,  like  dissolving  snow, 

They  melted  into  song. 


V. 

” What  thoueh  through  fleids  of  carnage  wide 
I may  not  follow  Harold’s  stride, 

Yet  who  with  faithful  Gumiar’s  pride 
Lord  Harold’s  feats  can  see  ? 

And  dearer  than  the  couch  of  pride 
He  loves  the  bed  of  gray  wolfs  hide, 

When  slumbering  by  Lord  Harold’s  side 
In  forest,  field,  or  lea.” — 


VI. 

‘‘  Break  ofTl”  said  Harold,  in  a tone 
Where  hurry  and  surprise  were  shown, 

With  some  slight  touch  of  fear, — 

‘‘  Break  ofT,  we  are  not  here  alone ; 

A Palmer  form  comes  slowly  on  ! 

By  cowl,  and  stafT,  and  mantle  known, 

My  monitor  is  near. 

Now  mark  him,  Gunnar,  heedfully  ; 

He  pauses  by  the  blighted  tree — 

Dost  see  him,  youth  I— Thou  couldst  not  see 
W'hen  in  the  vale  of  Galile, 

I first  beheld  his  form, 

Nor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia’s  rocky  isle. 

Before  the  fearfulsiorm, — 

Dost  see  him  now  ?”— The  Page,  distraught 
With  terror,  answer’d.  ” I see  naught, 

And  there  is  naugnt  to  see, 

Save  that  the  oak’s  scathed  boughs  fling  down 
Upon  the  path  a shadow  brown, 

Tuat,  like  a pilgrim’s  dusky  gown, 

Waves  with  the  waving  tree.’’ 


* [”  Hamlet.  Do  you  tee  yonder  cloud  that’i  almoat  in  thapo 
of  a camel  1 

Poloniuji.  By  the  maji*.  and  ’tia  like  a camel,  indeed. 
Ham.  McihinkH,  it  ia  Uke  a weaael. 

Pol.  It  it  l«ck'd  like  a weaael. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a whale  I 
PoL  Very  Uke  a whale." 

HarnkLl 
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VII. 

Count  Harold  gazed  upon  the  oak 
As  if  his  eyestrings  would  have  broke. 

And  then  resolvedly  said, — 

" Be  what  it  will  yon  phantom  gray— 

Nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  shall  ever  say 
That  for  their  shadows  from  his  way 
Count  Harold  turn’d  dismay’d  : 

I’ll  speak  him,  though  his  accents  fill 
My  heart  with  that  unwonted  thrill 
Which  vulgar  minds  call  fear.* 

I will  subdue  it!”— Forth  he  strode. 

Paused  where  the  blighted  oak-tree  ahow’d 
Its  sable  shadow  on  the  road, 

And,  folding  on  his  bosom  broad 
His  arms,  said,  “ Speak— I hear.” 

VIII. 

The  Deep  Voicet  said,  “ O wild  of  will. 

Furious  thy  purpose  to  fulfil — 

Heart-sear’d  and  unrepentant  still. 

How  long,  O Harold,  shall  thy  tread 
Disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  ? 

Each  step  in  thy  wild  way  thou  makest. 

The  ashes  of  the  dead  thou  wakest ; 

And  shout  in  triumph  o’er  thy  path 
The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  wrath. 

In  this  thine  hour,  yet  turn  and  hear! 

For  life  is  brief  and  judgment  near.” 

IX. 

Then  ceased  The  Voice.— The  Dane  replied 
In  tones  where  awe  and  inborn  pride 
For  mastery  strove,—"  In  vain  ye  chide 
The  wolf  for  ravaging  the  flock, 

Or  with  its  hardness  taunt  the  rock,— 

I am  as  they— my  Danish  strain 
Sends  streams  of  fire  through  ev’ry  vein. 

Amid  thy  realms  of  goule  and  ghost, 

Soy,  is  the  fame  of  Erick  lost, 

Or  Witikind’s  the  ^yastcr,  known 
Where  fame  or  spoil  was  to  be  won  ; 

Whose  galleys  ne’er  bore  off  a shore 
They  left  not  black  with  flame  7 
He  was  my  sire,— and,  sprung  of  him. 

That  rover  merciless  and  grim. 

Can  I be  soft  and  tamel 

Part  hence,  and  with  my  crimes  no  more  upbraid  me, 
I am  that  Waster’s  son,  and  am  but  what  he  made 
me.” 

X. 

The  Phantom  groan’d ; — the  mountain  shook 
around. 

The  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the  sound, 

The  gorse  and  fern  did  wildly  round  them  w'ave, 

As  if  some  sudden  storm  the  impulse  gave. 

“All  thou  hast  said  is  truth— Yet  on  the  head 
Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be  laid. 

That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting  pace. 

From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race  :— 
Relentless  in  his  avarice  and  ire, 

Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sw’ord  and  fire ; 
Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land. 

Like  the  destroying  angel’s  burning  brand : 

Fulfill’d  w'hate’er  of  ill  might  be  invented, 

Yes — all  these  things  he  did — he  did,  but  he  be- 

PENTED ! 

Perchance  it  is  pan  of  his  punishment  still. 

That  his  offspring  pursues  his  example  of  ill. 

But  thou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath  shall  next 
shake  thee, 

Gird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and  awake 
thee ; 

If  thou  yield’st  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted  soever. 
The  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee  keveb  !” — 

XL 

“ He  is  gone,”  said  Lord  Harold,  and  gazed  as  he 
spoke ; 

"There  is  naught  on  the  path  but  the  shade  of  the 
oak. 


• 1‘  I’H  epeak  to  it,  thouth  boll  khuiild  fape."- 

♦ r Why  nt'iit  thuu  by  tiiat  niin’d  hall. 

Thou  ated  carle  so  stem  and  gny  t 


■UanUt. 


* Koow’st  thoii  not  me  t"  the  Deep  Voice  cried.' 

Waverlty  SottU—  Antiquary,  p.  30.1 


He  is  gone,  whose  strange  presence  my  feeling  op 
press’d. 

Like  the  night-hag  that  sits  on  the  slumberer’t 
breast. 

My  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a fugitive’s  tread, 

And  cold  dews  drop  Irom  my  brow'  and  my  nead.~ 
Ho  ! Gunnar,  the  flasket  yon  almoner  gave: 

He  said  that  three  drops  would  recul  from  tk 
grave. 

For  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns  lecch-craf 
has  power. 

Or,  his  courage  to  aid,  lacks  the  iuic^  of  a flower  f 
The  page  gave  the  flasket,  which  Walwayn  had  fiJI’t 
With  the  juice  of  wild  roots  that  his  art  had  di» 
till’d- 

So  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that  had  breath, 
One  drop  had  been  frenzy,  and  two  had  been  death. 
Harold  took  it,  but  drank  not ; for  jubilee  shrill, 
And  music  and  clamour  were  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  down  the  steep  patBway,  o’er  stock  and  o’a 
stone, 

The  train  of  a bridal  came  blithesomely  on  ; 

There  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there  was  umbrel, 
and  still 

The  burden  was,  " Joy  to  the  fair  Metelill !” 


XII. 

Harold  might  see  from  his  high  stance, 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  auvance 
With  mirih  and  melody ; — 

On  horse  and  foot  a mingled  throng, 
Measuring  their  steps  tolbridal  song 
And  bridal  minstrelsy ; 

And  ever  when  the  blithesome  rout 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout, 
Redoubling  echoes  roll’d  about. 

While  echoing  cave  and  cliff  sent  out 
The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  those  mimic  notes  which  dwell 
In  hollow  rock  and  sounding  dell. 


XIII. 

Joy  shook  his  torch  above  the  band. 

By  many  a various  passion  fann’d 
As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 
On  essence  pure  and  coarsest  weed, 

Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  reflned, 

Joy  takes  the  colours  of  the  mind. 

Lightsome  and  pure,  but  unrepress’d, 

He  fired  the  bridegroom’s  gallant  breast; 

More  feebly  strove  with  maiden  fear, 

Yet  still  joy  jglimmer’d  through  the  tear 
On  the  bride  8 blushing  cheek,  that  shows 
Like  dewdrop  on  the  budding  rose; 

While  Wulfstane’s  gloomy  smile  declared 
The  glee  that  selfish  avance  shared, 

And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 
Joy’s  semblance  took  in  Juttn’s  eye. 

On  dangerous  adventure  sped, 

The  witch  deem’d  Harold  with  the  dead, 

For  thus  that  morn  her  Demon  said 

“ If,  ere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 

The  knot  ’iwixt  bridegroom  and  his  bride, 

The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 
O’er  William  and  9’er  Metelill.” 

And  the  pleasiKi  witch  mode  answer,  "TbM 
Must  Harold  have  pass’d  from  the  paths  of  fflWt 
Evil  repose  may  his  spirit  have, — . 

May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root  JB 

May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by  dreams  of  dk 
may,  • j.," 

And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  answering 


. XIV. 

Such  was  their  various  mood  of  glee 
Blent  in  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 

But  still,  when  Joy  is  brimming  highest, 
Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nignest, 

Of  Terror  with  her  ague  check, 

.4nd  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak 
These  haunt  each  path,  out  chief  they  ley 
Their  snares  beside  the  primrose  way.— 
Thus  found  that  bridal  band  their  path 
Beset  by  Harold  in  his  wrath. 
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Trembling  beneath  his  maddening  mood, 
High  on  a rock  the  mant  stood ; 

His  shout  was  like  the  doom  of  death 
Spoke  o’er  their  heads  that  pass’d  beneath 
His  destined  victims  might  not  spy 
The  reddening  terrors  of  his  eye,— 

The  frown  of  rage  that  writhed  his  face, — 
The  lip  that  foam’d  like  boar’s  in  chase;— 
But  all  could  see— and,  seeing,  all 
Bore  back  to  shun  the  threaten’d  fall — 

The  fragment  which  their  giant  foe 
Rent  from  the  cliff  and  heaved  to  throw. 


XV. 

Backward  they  bore yet  are  there  two 
For  battle  who  prenare : , 
ffo  pause  of  dread  Lora  William  knew 
Ere  his  good  blade  was  bare; 

And  Wulfstane  bent  his  fatal  yew, 

But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  drew, 

As  hurl’d  from  Hecla’s  thunder,  flew 
That  ruin  through  the  air ! 

Full  on  the  outlaw’s  front  it  came, 

And  all  that  late  had  human  name. 

And  human  face,  and  human  frame, 

That  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  free  will 
To  choose  the  path  of  good  or  ill, 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone ; 

And  naught  of  Wulfstane  rests  behind, 

Save  that  beneath  that  stone, 
Half-buried  in  the  dinted  clay, 

A red  and  shapeless  mass  there  lay 
Of  mingled  flesh  and  bone  1 

XVI. 

As  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 
The  eagle  darts  amain. 

Three  bounds  from  yonder  summit  high 
Placed  Harold  on  the  plain. 

As  the  scared  wild- fowl  scream  and  fly. 

So  fled  the  bridal  train ; 

As  ’gainst  the  eagle’s  peerless  might 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  fight, 

But  dares  the  fight  in  vain, 

So  fought  the  bridegroom ; from  his  hand 
The  Dane’s  rude  mace  has  struck  his  brand, 
Its  glittering  fragments  strew  the  sand. 

Its  lordlies  on  the  plain. 

Now,  Heaven ! take  noble  William’s  part 
And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart. 

Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart, 

The  hapless  bridegroom’s  slain ! 

XVII. 

Count  Harold’s  frenzied  rage  is  high, 

There  is  a death-fire  in  his  eye, 

Deep  furrows  on  his  brow  are  trench’d, 

His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clench’d. 

The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white, 

His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite ! 

But,  as  the  mace  aloft  he  swung, 

To  stop  the  blow  young  Gunnar  sprung, 
Around  his  master’s  knees  he  clung. 

And  cried,  “In  mercy  spare  1 
0,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Scer, 

The  crisis  he  foretold  is  here,— 

Grant  mercy,— or  despair  1*' 

This  word  suspended  Harold’s  mood. 

Yet  still  with  arm  uprais’d  he  stood, 

Aad  visage  like  the  headsman’s  rude 
That  pauses  for  the  sign. 

“0  mark  thee  with  the  blessed  rood,” 

The  page  implored : “ Speak  word  of  good. 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued !” 

He  sign’d  the  cross  divine— 
lastant  his  eye  hath  human  light. 

Less  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright ; 

His  brow  relax’d  the  obdurate  frown, 

The  fatal  mace  sinks  gently  down, 

He  turns  and  strides  away  ; 

Yet  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
Unfinished  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve. 

As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 
He  granted  to  Ills  prey. 

VoL.  I.-4  G 


Yet  still  of  forbearance  one  sign  hath  he  gjven. 

And  fierce  Witikind’a  son  made  one  step  towards 
heaven.  ' 

XVIII. 

But  though  his  dreaded  footsteps  part, 

Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart ; 

Lord  William  on  the  plain  is  lying, 

Beside  him  Metelill  seems  dying!— 

Bring  odours — essences  in  haste — 

And  To!  a flasket  richly  chased,— 

But  Jiitta  the  eli-xir  proves 

Ere  pouring  it  for  those  she  loves — 

Then  Walwayn’s  potion  was  not  wastedf 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had  tastedf 
So  dismal  was  her  yell, 

Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 

The  raven  gave  his  fatal  croak. 

And  shriek  d the  night-crow  from  the  oak« 

The  screech-owl  from  the  thicket  broke. 

And  flutter’d  down  the  dell ! 

So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stern, 

The  8luml>er3  of  the  full-gorged  erne 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fem 
Of  forest  and  of  fell, 

The  fox  and  famish’d  wolf  replied, 
tFor  wolves  then  prowl’d  the  Cheviot  aide,) 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unhallowed  sounds  around  were  sped  ;* 

But  when  their  latest  echo  fled. 

The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XIX. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woes* 

With  which  the  bridal  morn  arose 
Of  William  and  of  Metelill ; 

But  oft,  when  dawning  ’gins  to  ^read* 

The  summer-morn  peeps  dim  and  red 
Above  the  eastern  hill. 

Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  Splendour  walks  abroad; 

So,  when  this  cloud  had  pass’d  away. 

Bright  was  the_ noontide  of  their  day, 

Ana  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

I. 

Well  do  I hope  that  this  my  minstrel  tale 
Will  tempt  no  traveller  from  southern  fields, 
Whether  in  tilbury,  barouche,  or  mail,  , . , . 
To  view  the  Castle  of  these  Seven  Proud  Shteldfl. 
Small  confirmation  its  condition  yields 
To  Meneville’s  high  lay,— No  towers  are  seen 
On  the  wild  heath,  but  those  that  Fancy  builds. 
And,  save  a fosse  that  tracks  the  moor  with 
green, 

Is  naught  remains  to  tell  of  what  may  there  bava 
been. 


And  yet  grave  authors,  with  the  no  small  wasto 
Of  their  grave  time,  have  dignified  the  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  bands,  to  curb  the  invading  Scot. 
H^utchinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I inight  quote, 
But  rather  choose  the  theory  less  civu 
Of  boors,  who.  origin  of  things  forgot. 

Refer  still  to  the  origin  of  evil, 

And  for  their  master-mason  cnooee  that  master- 
fiend  the  Devil. 


Therefore,  I say,  it  was  on  fiend-built  towers  ^ 
That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  his  wondering 
gaze. 

When  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather  flowers, 
And  the  last  sunbeams  made  the  mountain  blaze, 
And  tinged  the  battlements  of  other  days 
With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinking  down.— 
Illumined  thus,  the  dauntless  Dane  surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o’er  the  portal 
fro  w n 

And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks  of  old 
renown. 

* (8*6  a oete  oo  the  Izxd  of  the  lake.  <mu,  p.  SU.l- 
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A wolf  North  Wales  hod  on  hia  annour-roat. 

And  Rhys  of  Powis-land  a couchani  stag; 
Sirath-Clwyd’a  strange  emblem  was  a stranded 
boat, 

Donald  of  Galloway’s  a trotting  nag : 

A corn-sheaf  gilt  was  fertile  Lotion’s  brag: 

A dudgeon-dagger  was  by  Dunmnil  worn  ; 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a sea-beat  crag 
Surmounted  by  a cross— such  signs  were  borne 
Upon  these  antique  shields,  all  wasted  now  and 
worn. 


III. 

These  scann’d,  Count  Harold  sought  the  castle- 
door, 

W^hose  ponderous  bolts  w'ere  rusted  to  decay; 

Vet  till  that  hour  adventurous  knight  forbore 
The  unobstructed  passage  to  essay. 

More  strong  than  armed  warders  in  array, 

And  obstacle  more  sure  than  bolt  or  bar 


Sate  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Di.sniay, 

While  Superstition,  who  forbade  to  war 
With  foes  of  other  mould  than  mortal  clay, 

Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  barr'd  the  onward 
way. 


Vain  now  those  spells ; for  soon  with  heavy  clank 
The  feebly-fasten’d  gate  was  inw'ard  push’d. 

And,  as  it  oned,  through  that  emblazon'd  rank 
Of  antique  shields,  the  wind  of  evening  rush’d 
With  sound  most  like  a groan,  and  then  was 
hush’d. 

Is  none  who  on  such  spot  such  sounds  could  hear 
But  to  his  heart  the  blood  had  faster  rush’d: 

Yet  to  bold  Harold’s  breast  that  throb  was  dear — 
It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no  touch  of  fear. 


IV. 

Yet  Harold  and  his  Page  no  sign.s  have  traced 
Within  the  castle,  that  of  danger  show’d; 

For  still  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild  and  waste. 
As  through  their  precincts  the  adventurers  trode. 
The  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately,  tall,  and 
broad, 

Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 
A hall  in  w’hich  a king  might  make  abode. 

And  fast  beside,  garnish’d  both  proud  and  high, 
W’as  placed  a bower  for  rest  in  which  a king  might 
lie. 


As  if  a bridal  there  of  late  had  been. 

Dock’d  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous  hall ; 

And  yet  it  was  two  hundred  years,  I ween, 

Since  date  of  that  unhallow’d  festival. 

Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standing  cups,  w'cro  all 
Of  tarnish’d  gold,  or  silver  nothing  clear. 

With  throne  oegilt,  and  canopv  of  pall, 

And  tapestry  clothed  the  walls  with  fragments 
sear — 

Frail  as  the  spider’s  mesh  did  that  rich  woof  appear. 

V. 

In  every  bow'cr,  as  round  a hearse,  was  hung 
A dusky  crimson  curtain  o’er  the  bed. 

And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wise  were  flung 
The  wasted  relics  of  a monarch  dead  ; 

Barbaric  ornaments  around  were  spread, 

Vests  twined  with  gold,  and  chains  of  precious 
stone. 

And  golden  circlets,  meet  for  monarch’s  head  ; 
While  grinn’d,  as  if  in  scorn  amongst  them  thrown, 
The  W'carer’s  fleshlcss  skull,  alike  with  dust  be- 
strown. 


For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with  delight. 
On  pleasure’s  opiate  pillow  laid  their  head. 

For  whom  the  bride’s  shy  footstep,  slow  and  light. 
Was  changed  ere  morning  to  the  murderer’s 
tread. 

For  human  bliss  and  wo  in  the  frail  thread 
Of  human  life  are  all  so  closely  twined, 

That  till  the  shears  of  Fate  the  texture  shred, 

• t"  In  on  invention  lilt**  thi«  we  an*  hnrilly  to  look  for  pmtw- 
bilitioH,  but  nil  llies*-  prepnrnljoiK  nml  oninmenU  tin*  not  n>ii(«* 
convwlenl  with  tli«  *tau-  of  nociety  two  huixired  yearn  Lelirn*  tlie 
DniiLih  InvnNion,  lu  for  we  know  any  ihniff  of  jL  In  lb«’*e 
BtaUw.  bowevor.  tln>  autbur  w very  ‘rrupuUiu*.  ao«l  Imi* 

too  UtUe  resatduil  propriety  iii  the  mioor  eircHiu.stuiicet : thus 


The  close  succession  cannot  be  disjoin’d, 

Nor  dare  we.,  from  one  hour,  judge  that  which  comes 
behind. 


VI. 

But  where  the  work  of  vengeance  had  been  done, 
In  that  seventh  chamber,  w-as  a sterner  sight; 
There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each  skeleton, 

Still  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight. 

For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow  slain  outright; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggle  long  in  dying; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to  smite ; 

One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  a.s  mercy  cry-ing; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kill’d  in  act  of  flying.* 


The  stern  Dane  smiled  this  charnel-house  to 
see,— 

For  his  chafed  thought  return’d  to  Metelill 
And  “ Well,”  he  said,  **  hath  woman’s  perfidy, 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile, 

Been  here  avenged. — The  origin  of  ill 
Through  woman  rose,  the  Christian  doctrine 
saith ; 

Nor  deem  I,  Gunnar,  that  thy  minstrel  skill 
Can  show  example  where  a woman’s  breath 
Hath  made  a true-love  vow,  and,  tempted,  kept  her 
faith.” 

VII. 

The  minstrel-boy  half  smiled,  half  sigh’d, 

And  his  half-fillimieycs  he  dried, 

And  said,  “The theme  I should  but  WTong, 
Unless  it  were  my  dying  song, 

(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 
The  Northern  harp  has  treble  power,) 

Else  could  I tell  of  woman’s  faith, 

Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 

Finn  was  that  faith,— ns  diamond  stone 
Pure  and  unflnw’d,— her  love  unknown. 

And  unreouited  firm  and  pure, 

Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure; 

From  clime  to  clime,— from  place  to  place,— 
Through  want,  and  danger,  and  disgrace, 

A wanderer’s  wayward  steps  could  trace.— 

All  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  none 
Required,  save  that  her  burial-stone 
Should  make  at  length  the  secret  known, 

‘Thus  hath  a faithful  woman  done.’ — 

Not  in  each  breast  such  truth  is  laid, 

But  Eivir  was  a Danish  maid.” — 

VIII. 

“Thou  art  a wild  enthusiast,”  said. 

Count  Harold,  “for  thy  Danish  maid  ; 

And  yet,  young  Gunnar,  I will  own 
Hers  were  a faith  to  rest  upon. 

But  Eivir  sleens  beneath  her  stone, 

And  all  rest  iimling  her  are  gone. 

What  maid  e’er  snow’d  such  constancy 
In  plighted  faith,  like  thine  to  me  ? 

But  coucli  thee,  oov ; the  darksome  shade 
Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  dismay’d 
Because  the  dead  arc  by. 

They  were  as  we;  our  little  day 
O’erspent,  and  we  shall  be  as  tney\ 

Yet  near  me,  Gunnar,  be  tlioii  laid, 

Thy  coucli  upon  my  nianilc  inade, 

That  thou  mayst  think,  should  fear  invade, 

Thy  niaatiT  slumbers  nigh.” 

Thus  couch’d  they  in  that  dread  abode, 

Until  the  beams  of  daw  ning  glow’d. 

IX. 

An  alter’d  man  Lord  Harold  rose, 

When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose-* 

There’s  trouble  in  his  eves. 

And  traces  on  his  brow  and  chet*k 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak  : 

“ My  page,”  he  said,  “ arise 
Leave  we  tliis  place,  my  page.”— No  more 
He  iilior’d  fill  the  castle  door  ., 

They  cross’d — but  there  he  paused  and  saul, 

“ My  wildness  hath  awaked  the  dead— 
iinmid  i»  rhul  in  n kitiil  of  nrmour  not  worn  until 
v»*am  an«*rllu'  of  ilw  nml  monyoflhp»w^*j* 

like  thut  last  (]tioif(l,  tstun/as  i*.  v.  vi.)  l»elo»H.  A” 
Ifttorporiml.  Al  k*a->i  tftiji  dvt'rrt  if  not  an  ‘ 

wImi.  Itviii^  a skilful  antiqimry.  is  extremely  carem*  as  to  “ 
of  Uiif  suit.*’—  Critical  Kevlcio.i 
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Disturb’d  the  sacred  tomb ! , 

Methouffht  this  nisht  I stood  on  high, 
Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky, 

And  in  her  cavern’d  gulfs  could  spy 
The  central  place  of  doom  ; 

.4nd  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  flitting  by, 

Whom  fiends,  with  many  a fiendish  cry, 
^re  to  that  evil  den  1 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  brain 
^VM  wilder’d  as  the  elvish  train, 

With  shriek  and  howd,  drngg’d  on  amam 
Those  who  had  late  been  men. 


“Kith  haggard  eyes  and  streaming  hair, 
Jntta  the  Sorceress  was  there, 

And  there  pass’d  Wulfstane,  lately  slain. 

All  crush’a  and  foul  with  bloody  stain. — 

More  had  I seen,  but  that  uprose 
A whirlwind  wild,  and  swept  the  snows ; t 
And  with  such  sound  ns  when  at  need 
A champion  spurs  his  horse  to  speed, 

Three  armed  knights  rush  on,  who  lead 
Caparison’d  a sable  steed. 

Sflble  their  harness,  and  there  came 
Through  their  closed  visor.s  sparks  of  flame. 
“ITie  first  proclaim’d,  in  sounds  of  fear, 

'Harold  the  Dauntless,  welcome  here!* 

The  next  cried  ‘Jubilee!  we’ve  won 
Count  Witikind  the  Waster’s  son  1* 

And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 

'Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zerncbock! — 

From  us,  O Harold,  were  thy  powers, — 
Tbyatrength,  thy  daunilessncss,  arc  ours: 
Nor  think,  a vassal  thou  of  hell, 

With  hell  can  strive.*  The  fiend  spoke  true ! 
My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew, 

As  captives  know  the  knell 
'That  says  the  headsman’s  sword  is  bare. 

And,  with  an  accent  of  despair, 

Commands  thern  quit  their  cell. 

I felt  resistance  was  in  vain, 

My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta’en. 

My  hand  was  on  the  fatal  mane, 

'Vhen  to  my^  rescue  sped 
That  Palmer’s  visionary  form, 

And— like  the  passing  of  a storm — 

The  demons  yell  d and  fled ! 


‘ His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveal’d 
The  features  it  before  conceal’d  ; 

And,  Gunnar,  I could  find 
In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 
So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way, 

My  father  Witikind  ! 

Doom’d  for  his  sins,  and  dbom’d  for  mine, 
A wanderer  upon  earth  to  pine 
Until  his  son  shall  turn  to  grace, 

And  smooth  for  him  a resting  place. — 
wnnar,  he  must  not  haunt  in  vain^ 
mis  world  of  wretchedness  and  pain : 

1 11  tame  iny  wilful  heart  to  live 
In  Mace— to  pity  and  forgive— 7 
And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said, 

Must  in  thy  Lord’s  repentance  aid. 

Thy  mother  was  a prophetess. 

He  aaul,  who  by  her  skill  could  guess 
How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 
'yhich  knit  thy  thread  of  life  with  mine; 
men.  dark  he  hinted  of  disguise 
ohc  framed  to  cheat  too  curious  eyes, 
mat  not  a moment  might  divide 
feted  footsteps  from  my  side. 

^lelhought  while  thus  mv  sire  did  teach, 
t caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech, 
mt  ^ms  its  purport  doubtful  now.” 

H19  hand  then  sought  his  thoughtful  brow, 
j^een  first  he  mark’d,  that  in  the  tower 
HIS  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 


at  first,  and  deadly  pale, 
h8q  imnnar  heard  the  vision’d  tale ; 
out  when  be  learned  the  dubious  close, 


He  blush’d  like  any  opening  rose. 

And.  glad  to  hide  his  tell-tale  chock, 

Hiea  back  that  glove  of  mail  to  seek  ; 

When  soon  a shriek  of  deadly  dread 
Summon’d  his  master  to  his  aid. 

XIII. 

What  sees  Count  Harold  in  that  bower 
So  late  his  restinj^place'l — 

The  semblance  of  the  Evil  Power, 

Adored  by  all  his  race ! 

Odin  in  living  form  stood  there. 

His  cloak  the  spoils  of  Polar  bear; 

For  plumy  crest  a meteor  shed 

Its  gloomy  radiance  o’er  his  head,  ‘ 

Yet  veil’d  its  haggard  majesty 
To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

Such  height  was  his,  as  when  in  stone 
O’er  Upsnl’s  giant  altar  shown : 

So  ttow|il  his  hoary  beard ; 

Such  was  his  lance  of  mountain-pine, 

So  did  his  seven-fold  buckler  shine ; — 

But  when  his  voice  he  rear’d, 

Deep,  without  harshness,  slow  and  strong, 

The  powerful  accents  roll’d  along, 

And,  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 
On  captive  Gunnor’s  shrinking  head. 

XIV. 

''  Harold,”  he  said,  ‘‘  what  rage  is  thine, 

To  Quit  ine  worship  of  thy  line, 

To  leave  thy  VVarrior-Godl— 

With  me  is  glory  or  disCTace,  1 

Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase. 

Embattled  hosts  before  my  face 
Are  wiihercd  bv_a  nod. 

Wilt  thou  then  forieit  that  high  seat  ' 

Deserved  by  many  a dauntless  feat. 

Among  the  heroes  of  thy  line, 

F.ric  and  fiery  Thorarine'?— 

Thou  wilt  not.  .Only  I can  give  ^ 

The  joys  for  which  the  valiant  live, 

Victory  and  vengeance — only  I 
Can  give  the  joys  for  which  they  die. 

The  immortal  tilt— the  banquet  full, 

The  brimming  draught  from  foem an’ s skull. 

Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  thy  glove. 

The  faithful  pledge  of  vassal’s  love.” — 

XV. 

” Tempter,”  said  Hartild,  firm  of  heart, 

” I charge  thee,  hence ! whale’er  thou  art, 

I do  defy  thee— and  resist 
The  kindling  frenzy  of  iny  breast, 

Waked  by  thy  words ; and  of  my  mail. 

Nor  glove,  nor  buckler,  splent,  nor  nail, 

Shall  rest  with  thee — that  youth  release, 

And^  God,  or  Demon,  part  in  peace.” — 

” Eivir,”  the  Shape  replied,  is  mine, 

Mark’d  in  the  birili-hour  with  iny  sign. 

Think’st  thou  that  priest  with  drops  of  spray 
Could  wash  that  blood-red  mark  away  9 
Or  that  a borrow’d  sex  and  name 
Can  abrogate  a Godhead’s  claim  1” 

'Thrill’d  this  strange  speech  through  Harold’s 
brain, 

He  clench’d  his  teeth  in  high  disdain. 

For  not  his  new-born  faith  subdued 
Some  tokens  of  his  ancient  mood.— 

” Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately  given 
Of  better  trust  and  purer  heaven, 

I will  assail  thee,  fiend  !” — Then  rose 
His  mace,  and  with  a storm  of  blows 
The  mortal  and  the  Demon  close. 

XVI. 

Smoke  roll’d  above,  fire  flash’d  around, 

Darken’d  the  sky  and  shook  the  grouhd ; 

But  not  the  artillery  of  hell, 

The  bickering  lightning,  nor  the  rock 
Of  turrets  to  the  earthquake’s  shock, 

Could  Harold’s  courage  quell.  * 

Sternly  the  Dane  his  purpose  kept. 

And  blows  on  blows  resistless  heap’d. 

Till  quail’d  that  Demon  Fonn, 

And— for  his  power  to  hurt  or  kill 
Was  bounded  by  a higher  will— 
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Evanish’d  in  the  storm. 

Nor  paused  the  Champion  of  the  North, 
But  raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  forth. 

From  that  wild  sfcene  of  fiendish  strife, 

To  light,  to  liberty,  and  life ! 

XVII. 

He  placed  her  on  a bank  of  moss, 

A silver  runnel  bubbled  by. 

And  new-born  thoughts  his  soul  engross, 
And  tremors  yet  unknown  across 
His  stubborn  sinews  fly. 

The  while  with  timid  band  the  dew 
Upon  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw. 

And  mark'd  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
On  her  oale  check  revived  anew, 

And  glimmer’d  in  her  eye. 

Inly  he  said,  “That  silken  tress, — 

What  blindness  mine  that  could  not  guess  I 
Or  how  could  page’s  rugged  dress 
That  bosom’s  pride  oeliel 
O,  dull  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
In  search  of  blood  and  death  to  rave. 

With  such  a partner  nigh  1’’* 


XVIII. 

Then  in  the  mirror’d  pool  he  peer’d, 
Blamed  his  roiigh  locks  and  shaggy  beard. 
The  stains  of  recent  conflict  clear’d, — 

And  thus  the  Champion  proveth 
That  he  fears  now  who  never  fear’d. 

And  loves  who  never  loved. 

And  Eivir— life  is  on  her  cheek. 

And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak. 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fully  ope ; 
Perchance  it  loves,  that  half-shut  eye. 


Through  its  long  fringe,  resened  and  shy, 
Aflection’s  opening  dawn  to  spy ; 

And  the  deep  blush,  which  bids  its  dye 
O’er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly. 

Speaks  shame-facedncss  and  hope. 

XIX. 

But  vainly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For  terms  his  new-born  love  to  speak,— 

For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and  wrong. 

Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue; 

So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid, 

In  blunt  and  honest  terms  he  said, 

(’Twere  well  that  maids,  when  lovers  woo, 
Heard  none  more  soft,  were  all  as  true,) 
“Eivir!  since  thou  for  many  a day 
Hast  follow’d  Harold’s  wayward  way, 

It  is  but  meet  that  in  the  line 
Of  after-life  I follow  thine. 

To-niorrow  is  Saint  Cuihbert’s  tide. 

And  we  will  grace  his  altar’s  side, 

A Christian  knight  and  Christian  bride; 

And  of  Witikind’s  son  shall  the  marvel  be  said, 
That  on  the  same  mom  he  was  christen’d  ind 
wed.” 

CONCLUSION. 

And,  now.  Ennui,  what  ails  thee,  weary  maid » 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow! 
No  need  to  turn  the  page,  as  if ’twere  lead. 

Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow.— 

Be  cheer’d— ’tis  ended — and  I will  not  borrow, 
To  try  thy  patience  mor^  one  anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Pcrinskiold,  or  Snorro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrote 
A Tale  six  cantoes  long,  yet  scorn’d  to  add  a note-t 


• [Mr.  Adolithu*.  in  hi«  Lctten  on  the  Author  ofWa\-CTley. 
p.  230,  remark*  on  the  coincidonre  betwtHtn  *'  the  catailruphe  of 
’Titc  Black  Dwarf,'  tbo  rvcofnilion  of  Mortham'a  lout  »on  in  the 
trull  oiphan  of  ' Rokehy,’  and  tho  convoraion  of  Harold'a  pace 
into  a romale,"— all  which  ho  call*  “ ipocimena  of  unaucceiaful 
contrivance,  at  a ervat  ex|>en*o  of  prolmbilitj.") 

* ("'Harold  the  Dauntleiw,'  like  ‘ Tho  Bridal  of  Triermain,' 
i*  a tolorably  Ruccciwful  imitation  of  aonio  part*  of  tho  atylo  of 
Mr.  Walter  Bcott ; but,  like  all  imitationa,  it  ia  clearly  qistin* 
guiiltalile  from  the  prototype ; it  want*  tho  life  and  aoatoninr  of 
ori^nolity.  To  illiutrato  tlua  familiarly  from  the  itace  we 
havo  all  witnc*«e<l  a humlreii  imitationa  of  popular  actor*— of 
Kemble,  for  inatanco,  in  which  tho  voice,  the  teaturo.  and  aomo- 
what  oven  of  tho  look,  were  copied.  In  exlemali  the  reaemblnnce 
iniahl  be  mifficiently  correct ; but  wliore  waa  the  informing  toiil 
the  mind  that  dictated  the  action  and  expreaaion  1 Who  could 
endure  tlic  tedium  of  aeeiitf  tlie  imitator  fo  through  a whole  cha- 
racter? In  ' Harold  the  Dauntlea*,'  tho  imitation  of  Mr.  Scott  i* 
pretty  obviouN,  but  wc  arc  wcarr  of  it  before  w«  arrive  near  tlio 
end.  The  author  haa  talent^  and  conaiderable  facility  ni  vertil!- 
cation,  and  on  thia  account  it  ia  aumewhat  lamentalile,  nut  only 
that  he  ahould  not  have  aelected  a belter  model,  but  tlmt  he 
aliould  copy  the  part*  of  that  model  which  are  Icoat  worthy  of 
atudy.  Perhai*  it  wa*  not  eaay  to  erjual  tho  enercy  of  Mr.  Scott'* 
line,  or  hia  pictureariuo  deacription*.  Hii  peculiarilica  and  de- 
fect* were  more  attainable,  and  with  tlicec  the  writer  of  thia 
novel  in  verao  boa  genernlly  contented  himaelf ; he  will  alao  con- 
tent a certain  number  of  roadera,  who  merely  look  for  a few 
amuainc  or  aurpriainc  incident*.  In  these,  however,  ‘ Harold  the 
Oaunileaa'  doca  not  abound  to  much  aa  ' Tlie  Bndal  of  Trier- 
main.'  They  are  indeed  romantic  onoueli  to  aatiafy  all  the  par- 
lour-boardeni  of  ladie*'  achoob  in  Cntrland  t but  thejr  want  that 
•ppearanco  of  probability  which  ahould  give  them  interest"— 
Critical  Revicio,  April,  1817. 

" We  had  formerly  occoaion  to  notice,  with  cofuidcrable  praiao, 
The  Bridal  of  Triemiain.  We  remurkeri  it  aa  a pretty  cloae  imi- 
tation of  Mr.  Scott'*  noetry ; and  lu  tliat  rreat  maater  soemt,  fur 
Uie  preaent,  to  have  loft  hia  lyre  unstrung,  a aiibalitute,  even  of 
inferior  value,  may  be  welcomed  by  tlie  public.  It  appeared  to  lu, 
however,  and  atill  doea,  that  the  merit  of  the  present  author  con- 
list*  rather  in  the  soft  sod  wildly  tender  passaoes,  than  in  those 
rooshcr  scenea  of  feud  and  (ray,  throuxh  which  the  poet  of  early 
times  conducts  his  reader.  Hia  war-norae  followa  with  some- 
what of  a hobbling  pace,  the  pmud  and  impetuous  courser  whom 
he  seeks  to  rival.  Unfortunately,  as  it  appears  to  ua.  the  last 
atyle  of  poetical  excellence  ia  minor  more  auned  at  here  than  in 
tlie  former  poem  ; and  aa  wc  do  not  diacover  any  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  trealin*  it,  Harold  the  Dauntlera  acorceiy  appears 
to  ua  to^^al  the  Bridal  of  Triermain.  It  contains,  indeed,  pas- 
safes  of  similar  merit,  but  not  quite  so  nurootous  ; and  such,  we 
- swpect,  will  ever  be  the  case  while  the  author  conUoues  to  follow 
after  this  line  of  poetry."— Seora  Ma^.,  Feb.  18t7. 

“This  is  an  elennt,  sprifhtly,  arid  deliahtihl  little  poem, 
written  apparently  by  a person  of  taste  and  ronius,  but  who 
either  poasetiaea  not  the  art  of  formina  and  combininy  a plot,  or 
Rcards  it  only  ns  a mondsry  and  subordinate  object  In  this  we 
do  not  widely  diflbr  fnim  him.  but  are  sensible,  meantime,  that 
inany  others  will ; and  that  tho  ramblinf  and  uncertain  nature  of 
m story  will  bo  the  principal  objection  ur^  ayiUnst  the  poem 
* sa  the  yreatest  bar  to  its  oxtenaivo  po|iularity. 

Tto  character  of  Mr.  Scott's  romances  has  elTocted  a material 
ehanye  in  our  mode  of  estimating  poetkal  compositions.  In  all 


Uic  estimable  work*  of  our  former  poets,  from  Spenser  down  to 
Thomson  and  Cowper,  the  plot  seems  to  have  recird*^ 
good  or  bud,  only  in  proportion  to  tho  advantages  which  it  (w 
nished  for  |ioelir.al  description  ; but,  of  late  years,  ope  hur.sl 
least,  of  Uie  merit  of  a poem  ia  supposed  to  real  on  the  mltrat 
and  mnnogement  of  the  tale. 

" We  apeak  not  exclusively  of  that  numerooa  claa*  of 
wliojicroae  and  estimate  anew  poem,  or  any  poem, |^h^ 
lamc  feelings,  and  ptveiaely  on  Iho  same  prindplM,  u they  jf  * 
novel.  It  ia  natural  for  such  person*  to  Judge  only  by  thee^ 
produced  by  llic  incidents ; but  we  have  often  been  aurpriaed  tsal 
aomo  of  our  literary  cutties,  even  those  to  whose  judgment  wswo* 
most  diaiKised  to  bow,  should  lay  so  much  stress  on  tbs  proMa- 
lity  and  fitnea*  of  every  incident  which  tho  fancy  of  tbepoetistr 
lead  him  to  embellish  In  the  course  of  a narrative  poem^M**® 
proportion  of  which  must  necessarily  be  descriptive.  _ The  y 
thorof  Hamid  tho  Dauntless  teems  to  hare  judged  mneRour 
from  these  critics ; and  in  the  lightsome  rapid  atrain  of  pw 
which  he  hat  chosen,  wo  feel  no  diaiiositioa  to  qua^  ■■ 
on  aceounl  of  the  easy  and  careless  manner  in  which  to  bw  ^ 
ranged  his  story.  In  many  inslaneos  he  undoubtedly  showajsa 
hand  of  u master,  and  haa  truly  studied  and  seized  the  stasowt 
character  of  the  antique— hi*  attitudes  and  draperies  am  wy 
fined,  and  varied  with  domi-tinUi,  possessing  miKh  of  thejsao^ 
freshness,  and  spirit  of  Rembnindt.  The  bus  of  hia  hoseatow 
grace,  and  hia  dnlanres  somothiru  of  tho  lighinew  aiw  tfttm 
of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  wanhof  harmony  and  unkm  tnjat  at- 
nationa  of  hi*  females  ia  a alight  objection,  and  there  ■ ukamac  » 
meagre  theelinett  in  his  conUasts  of  chiaroscuro;  but  ttowsiv 
ail  redeemed  by  the  felicity,  execution,  and  master  traiu,  otow 
guithablo  in  hii  grouping,  as  in  a Murillo  or  Carrayeggio. 

" But  the  work  lias  anollier  quality,  and  though  its  Icod^o^ 
we  do  not  know  whether  to  censure  or  apiwovolt  » * ^ 
avowed  imitation,  and  therefore  loses  pawl  of  its  value.  uvKWf" 
as  an  original  production.  On  Iho  other  band,  rrgaroeosw^ 
a*  an  imitation^  it  is  one  of  tho  closest  and  most  aucoe*^ 
witliuut  being  cither  a caricature  or  a parr^y,  that  lyniaps*^ 
appeared  in  any  languam.  Not  only  ta  the  general 
Scott  ably  maintained  throughout,  but  the  wry  •tructur^'" 
language,  the  aasociationa,  and  the  train  of  thinkmf.  appeu 
bo  iKcciaely  the  same.  It  was  once  alleged  b»  i**w 
that  it  waa  impossible  in  imitate  Mr.  Scott’s  style,  but  » H'y: 
(Villy  bfoved  to  the  world,  that  Uiero  is  no  style  more  tocamw 
to  imiution ; for  it  will  bo  remarked,  (lajung  parw«*a^| 
which  any  one  may  execute.)  that  Mr.  Dondspo  ana  w** 
ford,  as  well  os  Lord  Bymn  and  Wordsworth,  each  in  one 
have  all,  without,  we  believe,  intending  it,  imitated  him  whs 


sidorable  eJosenoss.  Tho  author  of  the  PoeUc  M*f”*3*u*^ 
us  one  specimen  of  hia  roost  polished  and  tender  stj^. 
ano^r,  atill  more  dose,  of  his  re|iid  and  careless  roan^i, 
alt  qfthen  fhU  greally  ahort  qf  The  Bridal  qf 
the  poem  nmo  bejore  u*.— We  ere  sora  the  suthof 
heartily  in  his  slMve  at  our  sillmess  and  want  oipsrey^ 
when  wo  confess  to  him,  that  we  never  oouw  opao 
thm  works,  and  peruse  hia  pages  hr  two  ,iit  >« 

tion,  and  at  the  same  time  divest  our  minds  oftto  j 

were  engaged  in  an  early  or  experimental  wot  ” ^ Fm, 
master.  That  they  are  generally  inferior  to  the  .. 
Scott,  in  vigour  and  interest,  admits  not  of  a djapaj^*  , 
have  many  of  hia  wild  and  softer  beauties  j sod  ™ 
read  arid  admir^,  wo  shall  not  on  that  account  i 

of  Uw  taste  of  the  age."— Bteekwood's  Matatiiu,  Apau. 
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"Though  Valois  braved  young  Edward’s  ^ntle  hand* 

And  Albert  rush’d  on  Henry’s  way-worn  band, 

With  Europe’s  chosen  sons,  in  arms  renown’d, 

Yet  not  on  Vere’s  bold  archers  long  they  look’d, 

Nor  Audley’s  squires  nor  Mowbray^s  yeomen  brook’d,— 

They  saw  their  standard  fall,  and  left  their  monarch  bound.” 

Ajcensidk. 


TO 


HER  GRACE 


THE 

< 

DUCHESS  OF  WELLINGTON,  PRINCESS  OF  WATERLOO, 


&C.  &C.  &C, 

THE  FOLLOWING  VERSES  ARE  MOST  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED 


THE  AUTHOR 


f 


THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  may  be  some  apology  for  the  imperfections  of 
this  poem,  that  it  was  composed  hastily,  and  during 
a short  tour  upon  the  Continent,  when  the  Author’s 
labours  were  liable  to  frequent  interruption  ; but  its 
best  apology  is,  that  it  was  written  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Waterloo  Subscription. 

AbboU/ord,  1815. 


I. 

Fair  Brussels,  thou  art  far  behind, 

Though,  lingering  on  the  morning  wind. 

We  yet  may  hear  the  hour 
Peal’d  over  orchard  and  canal. 

With  voice  prolong’d  and  measured  fall. 

From  proud  St.  Michael’s  tower; 

Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  now,* 

Where  the  tall  beeches  glossy  bough 
For  many  a league  around. 

With  birch  ana  darksome  oak  between. 

Spreads  deep  and  far  a pathless  screen. 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 

Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
The  adventurous  foot — the  curious  eye 
For  access  seeks  in  vain  ; 

And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 

Strew’d  on  the  blighted  ground,  receives 
Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 

No  opening  glado  dawns  on  our  way. 

No  streamlet,  glancing  to  the  ray. 

Our  wpocJland  path  has  cross’d  ; 

And  the  straight  causeway  which  wo  tread, 
Prolongs  a line  of  dull  arcade, 

Unvarying  through  the  unvaried  shade 
Until  in  distance  lost. 

H- 

A brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds ;t 
In  CToups  the  scattering  wood  recces. 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads, 

.\nd  corn-fields,  glance  between ; 

The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe. 

Plies  the  hook’d  staff  and  shorten’d  scythe  :—t 
But  when  these  ears  were  green, 

• r*  The  wood  of  Boignin*  is  Mtppotod  to  be  a remnant  of  the 
fnnest  of  Ardennes.  ftunoiiM  in  Boionlo’s  Orlando,  and  immortal 
in  8haks[K>ar«’s  ‘ As  you  Like  it.’  II  is  also  celebrated  in  Tacitus 
Bs  beiiiK  the  spot  of  succtMsfiil  defence  by  tlio  Germans  oxainst 
the  Roman  cncn>arhmeni8.”— Bvhon.J 

» t"  Swithward  from  Brijssels  lies  the  field  of  blood, 

Some  thn.-o  Imiirs*  ioiirney  for  a woll-girl  mun  ; 

A lionipman  wliu  in  haste  pursued  his  road 
W’ould  ret»cli  it  as  the  second  Iwiir  becan. 

The  way  is  tliroiiirh  a forest  deep  and  wide, 

Extending  many  a mile  on  cither  side. 

'*  No  checrfiil  woodland  this  of  antic  trees, 

With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  alade ; 
l/>»k  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 
One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 
Of  tall  straight  trunks,  which  move  before  his  sight, 
with  intorcliange  of  lines  of  long  green  light. 

Here,  whore  the  womls  receding  from  the  road 
Have  left  on  either  hand  on  open  spare 
Fw  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  man's  abode, 

Blands  Waterloo  : a little  lowly  place 
W»ciire  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  fame, 

And  given  the  victory  its  English  name." 

SorTTHEV's  PUfcrtmage  to  Waterloo."} 

LZ??  carries  in  his  left  hand  a stick  with 

■n  hook,  with  which  he  collecU  a.s  much  grain  as  he  can 
cut  «t  one  sweep  with  a short  scythe,  which  he  holds  in  his  right 


Placed  close  within  destruction’s  scope, 

Full  little  was  that  rustic’s  hope 
Their  ripening  to  have  seen ! 

And,  lo,  a hamlet  and  its  fane: — 

Let  not  the  gazer  with  dizain 
Their  architecture  view ; 

For  yonder  rude  unCTaceful  shrine. 

And  disproportionedf  spire,  are  thine, 

Immortal  Waterloo  HI 

III. 

Pear  not  the  heat,  though  full  and  high 
The  sun  has  scorch’d  the  autumn  sky, 

And  scarce  a forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a greenwood  bough; 

These  fields  have  seen  a hotter  day 
’Than  e’er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray.1T 
Yet  one  mile  on-^-yon  shatter’d  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth  ridge 
Looks  on  the  field  below. 

And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale. 

That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty’s  veil 
In  easier  curves  can  flow. 

Brief  space  from  thence,  the  mound  again 
Ascending  slowly  from  the  plain, 

Forms  an  opposing  screen, 

Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  ^ound. 

Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  soften’d  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  fair  for  courser’s  tread; 

Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  head 
On  that  wide  stubble-ground:** 

Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there, 

Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare. 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found. 

Save  where,  from  out  her  shatter’d  bowers, 

Rise  Huugomout's  dismantled  towers. ft 

IV. 

Now  see’st  thou  aught  in  this  lone  scene 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been? — 

A stranger  might  reply, 

“The  bare  extent  of  stubble-plain 
Seems  lately  lighten’d  of  its  grain ; • 

And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant’s  ponderous  wain, 

land.  They  carry  on  this  double  process  with  great  spirit  aad 

dexterity. 

% IMB.— '*  Let  not  tho  strangor  with  disdain 
lu  misprorartions  view ; 

f wHjtfund  ! wnjniccful  shrine. 

And  yonder  humble  spire,  are  thine."] 

I ["Wlml  time  the  second  Carlos  ruled  in  Spain, 

Last  of  the  Austrian  lino  by  fate  decreed, 

Here  Castanaxa  rear'd  a votive  fane, 

Prayins  the  patron  saints  to  bless  with  seeo 
HU  childless  sovertriffn.  Heaven  ilonicd  an  heir, 

And  Europe  mouni'u  in  blood  tlio  frustrate  prayer." 

SOUTHBY. 

To  tho  original  rhaiiol  of  tho  Marquis  of  Castanoza  has  now 
i’®cn  adtfoil  a building  of  consideral>le  extent,  tlie  whole  interior 
of  which  is  lillcrl  with  monumental  inscripUuns  lor  the  heroea 
wIk)  fell  in  tho  battle.] 

y ITIie  MS.  has  nut  this  couplet.] 

'•  I"  / s a plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  Uie  scene  of 
some  ^al  action,  thuinrh  this  may  lie  mere  imagination.  I have 
viewed  with  atiention  those  of  I'latea,  Troy,  Manlinca,  Leuctra, 
Ch»ronca,  and  Marathon  ; and  the  field  around  .Mont  SL  Jean 
and  Huusomont  appe.ars  to  vyant  little  but  a betier  cause,  and 
that  rndetinahle  but  impressive  halo  wdiioh  the  lapse  of  agea 
throws  around  a consecrated  stwt.  to  vie  in  intiwsl  with  any  op 
nJI  ol  these,  except,  iietbaps,  the  last  mentioned."— Byron.) 

tt  [MS.—"  Save  when;,  | | firo-scathed  bowers  among. 

Rise  llie  rent  towers  of  HougomonL”] 
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THE  FIELD  OP  WATERLOO. 


When  harvest-home  was  nigh.* 

On  these  broad  spots  of  trampled  ground, 
Perchance  the  rustics  danced  such  round 
As  Teniers  loved  to  draw ; 

And  where  the  earth  seems  scorch’d  by  flame, 
To  dress  the  homely  feast  they  came, 

And  toil’d  the  kerchief ’d  village  dame 
Around  her  fire  of  straw.” 

V. 

So  deem’st  thou— so  each  mortal  deems, 

Of  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems 
But  other  harvest  here. 

Than  that  which  peasant's  scythe  demands, 
Was  gather’d  in  by  sterner  hands. 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 

No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap. 

No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap ! 

Heroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 
Fell  thick  as  ripen’d  grain; 

And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day, 

Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray. 

The  corpses  of  the  slain.t 

VI. 

Ay,  look  amin— that  line  so  black 
And  trampled  marks  the  bivouack. 

Yon  deep-waved  ruts  the  artillery’s  track, 

So  often  lost  and  won ; 

And  close  beside,  the  hardened  mud 
Still  shows  where,  fetlock-deep  in  blood. 

The  fierce  dragoon,  through  battle’s  flood, 
Dash’d  the  hot-war  norse  on. 

These  spots  of  excavation  tell 
The  ravage  of  the  bursting  shell — 

And  feel’st  thou  not  the  tainted  steam, 

That  reeks  against  the  sultry  beam. 

From  yonder  trenched  mound? 

The  pestilential  fumes  declare 
That  Carnage  has  replenish’d  there 
Her  garner-house  profound. 

VII. 

Far  other  harvest-home  and  feast. 

Than  claims  the  boor  from  scythe  released, 
On  these  scorch’d  fields  were  known  i 
Death  hover’d  o’er  the  maddening  rout, 

And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-shout. 

Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 
A summons  of  his  own.  • 

Through  roiling  smoke  the  Demon’s  eye 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy, 

Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstasy 
Distinguish  every  tone 
That  fill’d  the  chorus  of  the  fray— 

Prom  cannon-roar  and  trumpet-bray, 

* ["  !■  the  tpot  mark’d  with  no  roIombI  bust. 

Nor  column  trophied  for  triurapbal  chowt 
None ; But  the  moral’s  truth  tells  simpler  so, 

As  U>e  ground  was  liofort,  thus  let  it  be 

How  tJiat  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  (now  I . 

And  is  this  all  the  world  has  ^n’d  hr  thee. 

Thou  first  and  last  of  fields  I king'maKing  Victory?” 

Bybon. 


Was  it  a soothing  or  a moumflil  thought. 

Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  wo  stood, 

Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought, 

To  mark  how  genlie  Nature  still  pursued 
Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  care 
For  what  her  noblest  work  had  sufler'd  there. 

The  pears  had  ripen’d  on  the  garden  wall  j 
Those  leaves  which  on  the  autumnal  earth  were  spread. 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scarred  with  many  a nail, 
Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shod ; 

Flowers  were  in  seed,  whose  buds  to  swell  began 
When  such  wild  havoc  here  was  made  by  man.” 

SotmiBT.l 

* (”  Earth  had  received  into  her  silent  womb 

Her  slaughter'd  creatures  t horse  and  man  they  lay 
And  friend  and  foe.  within  the  general  tomb. 

Equal  bad  been  their  lot : one  fatal  day 
Fm  all, . . one  labour, . . and  one  place  of  rest 
They  found  within  their  common  parent's  breast 

Tte  passing  setumns  had  not  yet  effaced 
The  sUmp  of  numerous  booA  impress’d  by  force 
Ofcavalry,  whose  path  miglit  still  be  traced. 

Yet  Nature  everywhere  resuinod  her  course ; 


From  charging  squadrons’  wild  hmri^ 

From  the  wild  clang  that  mark’d  their  way,-  - 
Down  to  the  dying  groan, 

And  the  last  sob  of  lue’s  decay, 

When  breath  was  all  but  flown. 

VIII. 

Feast  on,  stem  foe  of  mortal  life, 

Feast  on !— but  think  not  that  a strife, 

With  such  promiscuous  carnage  rife, 

Protracted  space  may  last ; 

The  deadly  tug  of  war  at  length 
Must  limits  find  in  human  strength, 

And  cease  when  these  are  past. . 

Vain  hope ! — that  mom’s  o’erclouded  sun 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fight  b^un 
Ere  he  attain’d  his  height, 

And  through  the  war-smoke,  volumed  high, 

Still  peals  that  unremilted  ciy, 

Though  now  be  stoops  to  night 
For  ten  long  hours  of  donot  and  dread. 

Fresh  succours  from  the  extended  head 
Of  either  hill  the  contest  fed  ; 

Still  down  the  slope  they  drew, 

The  charge  of  columns  paused  not, 

Nor  ceasM  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot; 

For  all  that  war  could  do 
Of  skill  and  force  was  proved  that  day, 

And  turn’d  not  yet  the  doubtful  firay 
On  bloody  Waterloo. 

IX. 

Pale  Brussels ! then  what  thoughts  were  thine,! 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 
Continued  thunders  came ! 

Each  burgher  held  his  breath,  to  hear 
These  forerunners!  of  havoc  near. 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 

What  ghastly  sights  were  thine  to  meet, 

When  rollingll  through  thy  stately  street. 

The  wounded  show’d  their  mangled  plight^ 

In  token  of  the  unflnisb’d  fight, 

And  from  each  anguish-laden  wain 
The  blood-drops  laid  thy  dust  like  rsdn  !** 

How  often  in  the  distant  drum 
Hcard’st  thou  the  fell  Invader  come, 

While  Ruin,  shouting  to  his  band, 

Shook  high  her  torch  and  gory  brand  !— 

Cheer  thee,  fair  City ! From  yon  stand, 
Impatient,  still  his  outstretch’d  hand 
Points  to  his  prey  in  vain, 

While  maddening  in  his  eager  mood, 

And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood, 

He  fires  the  fight  again. 

X. 

‘‘On ! On !”  was  still  his  stem  exclaim ; 
‘‘Confront  the  battery’s  jaws  of  flame! 

Low  pansies  to  the  sun  ihcir  purple  cave. 

And  tJie  soft  poppy  blossom’d  on  the  grave."  

BOt^SXT.i 

1 It  was  affirmed  by  the  prisoners  of  war,  that  Bonapsrts 
had  promised  his  army,  in  case  of  victory,  twentrwv  boon 
plunder  of  the  city  of  Brussels- 
« IMS.-"  Harbingers."] 

I |M8.-”8ueammg.’') 

Y IMS.-’’ Bloody  plight”]  . ... 

••  ["  Within  those  walls  there  linger’d  at  that  boor, 

Many  a brave  soldier  on  the  bed  of  pain, 

Whom  aid  of  human  art  should  ne’er  restore 
To  see  his  country  and  his  friends  again  ; 

And  many  a victim  of  that  fell  debate. 

Whose  life  yet  waver’d  in  the  scales  of  fate. 

’*  Others  in  wagons  home  abroad  I saw. 

Albeit  recovering,  still  a roouroful  sight  t 
Languid  and  helpMss,  some  were  stretch’d  on  strai^ 
Some  more  advanced,  sustain'd  themselves  upright 
And  witii  bold  eye  and  careless  front,  metbougbt. 

Seem'd  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  nanglU. 

*'  What  had  It  been,  then,  in  the  recent  days 
Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  open  wound 
Was  festering,  and  along  the  crowded  ways. 

Hour  after  hour  was  heard  tho  incessant  soom  i 

Of  wheels,  which  o’er  the  rough  and  stony  road 
Convey’d  their  living  agonizing  load  t 

*'  Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  ineltnad. 

Grew  sick  to  see  their  suftsrings  ; arm  the  thonght 
Still  comes  with  honor  to  the  shuddering  mind 
Of  those  sad  days,  when  Beigisn  ears  w«c  taugU 
The  British  soldier’s  cry.  half  groan,  half  praw, 

Breath’d  when  his  pain  is  more  than  be  can  bear. 

. SortHBT-l 
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Rush  on  the  leyell’d  fnin ! 

My  sioel-clad  cuiraasiers,  advance ! 

Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance, 

My  Guard— my  Chosen  -charge  for  France, 
France  and  Napoleon!’  ♦ 

Loud  answer’d  their  acclaiming  shout, 
Greetins  the  mandate^ which  sent  out 
'Their  bravest  and  their  be.st  to  dare 
The  fate  their  leader  shunn’d  to  share.t 
But  He,  his  countn-’s  sword  and  shield. 

Still  in  the  battle-front  reveal’d, 

Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field, 

Came  like  a beam  of  light. 

In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief— 
“Soldiers,  stand  firm,”  exclaim’d  the  Chief, 
“England  shall  tell  the  fight  !”t 

XT. 

On  came  the  whirlwind— like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast— 

On  came  the  whirlwind— steel-gleams  broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke; 

'The  war  was  waked  anew. 

Three  hundretl  cannon-mouths  roar’d  loud, 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and  cloud, 
Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 

Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career. 

Rush’d  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier. 

The  lancer  couch’d  his  ruthless  spear. 

And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near. 

The  cohorts’  eagles  flew. 

In  one  dark  torrent  broad  and  strong, 

The  advancing  onset  roll’d  along. 

Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim. 

That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame, 
Peal’d  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

XII. 

But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 
The  terrors  of  the  charging  host ; 

For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  view’d 
Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude. 

Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid, 

As  dropp’d  the  dying  and  the  dead.§ 

Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear, 

Fast  they  renew’d  each  serried  square; 


And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slain 
Closed  their  diminish’d  files  again. 

Till  from  their  lino  scarce  spears’  lengths  three. 
Emerging  from  the  smoke  they  see 
Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply,— 

Then  waked  their  are  at  once! 

Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell. 

As  fast,  as  regularly  fell. 

As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 

Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 

Dow'ii  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went. 

Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray. 

Wheel’d  full  against  their  staggering  flanks. 
The  English  horsemen’s  foaming  ranks 
Forced  their  resistless  way. 

Then  to  the  musket  knell  succeeds 

The  clash  of  swords— the  neigh  of  steeds-  - 

.-Vs  plies  the  smith  ills  clanging  trade,ll 

Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade  ;1T 

•And  while  amid  their  close  array 

The  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way,t* 

And  while  amid  their  scatter’d  band 
Rngeil  the  fierce  rider’s  bloody  brand. 

Recoil’d  in  common  rout  and  fear. 

Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier. 

Horsemen  and  foot— a mingled  nost. 

Their  leaders  fall’n,  their  standards  lost. 

XIII. 

Then,  Wellington!  thy  piercing  eye 
This  crisis  caught  of  destiny — 

The  British  host  had  stood 
That  morn  ’gainst  charge  of  sword  and  lancett 
As  their  own  ocean-rocks  hold  stance. 

But  when  thy  voice  had  said,  “ Advance !” 

They  were  the  r ocean’s  flood.— 

O Thou,  whose  inauspicious  aim 
Hath  WTOught  thy  host  this  hour  of  shame, 
Think’st  thou  thy  broken  bands  will  bide 
Tlie  terrors  of  yon  rushing  tide? 

Or  will  thy  chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  shock  of  levcll’d  steel,^ 


* The  characteristic  olMitinary  of  Napoleon  was  never  more 
lODy  duplami  ilian  in  wliat  we  may  be  i)ermittwf  to  hope  will 
ihe  la«t  of  his  fioMs.  Ho  wuultl  listen  to  no  ail\ice,  anil 
allow  of  no  olMtacles.  An  eye  w iinci>s  has  eivrn  the  following 
w^nt  of  his  dempnnour  towards  th»*  end  of  the  action  : — 

"It  was  near  aeveii  o'clock  ; B(»nn|iarte,  who  till  then  hail 
jwnwoed  upon  the  ridge  of  Uw  hill  wliem-o  he  could  best  bo- 
“W  w^t  pained,  contemplated  with  a stern  coonteiianco  the 
•wtie  uf  this  horrible  slaughter.  Tlie  more  that  olmturlfs seemed 
|0  miiliiplv,  the  mure  his  otrslinary  sii’meil  to  inen-ase.  He 
^sme  indignant  at  Uiese  unforeseen  difficulties;  and,  far  from 
wtM  to  nuwh  to  extremities  an  army  whose  confidenre  in  him 
boundless,  ho  ceaseil  not  to  twur  down  Irtish  trooi>s,  and  to 
I'Ve  onlen  to  march  forwani— to  charge  wiUi  iho  liayonet— to 

**fry  hr  storm.  He  was  repeatedly  informed  from  iliHerent 
powts.  that  the  day  went  against  him.  and  that  ine  troot>«  seetiied 
•o  lie  disordered;  to  which  iieonly  replied,—'  En-aeant  ! En~ 
•sent  P 

.‘One  general  sent  to  inform  thn  Eiiipemr  that  he  was  in  a 
'’'l*•‘’h  he  could  not  maintain,  because  it  was  commanil- 
a batterv’,  and  reriuesicd  to  know  at  tlw  same  Ume.  in 
way  he  should  protect  his  division  liom  the  niiinleruus  fire 
Englidi  artillery.  ‘Let  him  storm  the  battery.' replied 
jj^parte.  and  turned  his  buck  on  the  aid-de-camp  wlsi  hroiiirht 
w iMaage."— itsiof/oae  dr  la  HatailU  de  Mont- Si  Jean.  Per 
OcM/nirc. -e-Paris,  isis,  8vo.  p.  51. 

It  1^  hei'ti  reported  Uwt  Bonaparte  ebnrged  at  the  head  of 
*Jt«rds.  at  the  last  period  of  thi.s  dreadful  eonflirt.  Thi.s,  liow- 
tSTi  accurate.  Ho  came  down  iiiileed  to  a hollow  i>art  of 
w*  Isgh  roeJ,  leading  to  Charleroi,  within  Ic.ss  than  u uunrter  of 
5®"* Iho  farm  of  La  Hnye  Sninte.  one  of  ih<>  uoinis  incwl 
"^ly  disputed.  ho  liaranTued  tlsi  giianis,  .ind  infonnoil 

that  his  precerlini;  u{>emlions  had  destroyed  the  Brilisli 
wsntry  snd  cmnlry,  and  that  they  harl  only  to  supiHirt  the  fire  of 
"jJ^t'lery,  which  tlicy  were  to  attack  with  th«  bayonet.  This 
Was  re<-eiyed  with  shouts  of  V(vr  I'Ennirrettr,  which 
Jl^hca'd  over  all  our  Kne,  and  led  to  an  ideu  that  Napoh-on 
in  person.  But  the  guards  were  |t*ii  on  by  Ney  ; nor 
d^H***^”  appronoh  nearer  the  sceno  ofactimi  tliiin  the  s|iot 
"*^y  mentionetl.  which  tlie  riaiu?  hanks  on  each  side  n-ndered 
all  such  halls  as  did  not  evno  in  ii  strnipht  line.  Ho 
m iiif**™  eoriier  part  of  the  battle  from  places  yet  more  re- 
i)w!.’i  l®[^ic'darly  from  an  observatory  wliich  hud  la-on  plnced 
Ihe  King  of  th**  Netherlands,  some  weeks  fw-fo-e.  for  the 

int  to  infer 
memorubiu 
Th« 

, frMicb  wri- 

,,  I eoiMtniclsJ  by  Un  IXike  of  Wvll.itgtou. 

vou  I.-4  H 


uy  me  King  of  th**  Netherlands,  some  weeks  wMo-e.  for  the 
se-yeyinr  the  country.*  It  is  not  meant  to  infer 
'iHjsc  particulars  thot  Nnpol*Hwi  showed,  on  that  memorubiu 

coocrmiol  ihU  otwBrs.ilnry  liaie  Us-n  m'llunl. 
la  i*  **“  rr^wd  for  the  luc  of  IV'iupsTte : uiJ  a PrMicb 

« srsi  eonwniri&t  h>  n,ik>  of  W„ll.i»ion. 


occasion,  the  least  deficiency  in  personal  cohrage ; on  UioccLtra* 
rv,  lie  evinced  the  greatest  compnsure  and  presence  of  mind  during 
the  wImiIc  iicIhsi.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  report  has  erred  in 
ascribing  to  him  any  di«|ierat«  eiforU  of  valour  fur  recovery 
of  the  battle  ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  during  the  wIkiIo  car- 
nage, none  of  hts  suite  were  either  killed  or  woundeij,  wlsireas 
scarcely  one  of  the  Duko  of  Wellington's  personal  attendants 
cscjipcd  unhurt. 

! Ill  riding  up  to  a regiment  which  was  hard  pressed,  the  Duko 
calliul  to  the  men.  " Soldiers,  we  must  never  be  l>eat,— what  will 
they  say  in  England )"  It  is  ncodless  to  say  bow  this  appeal  was 
answered. 

§ IMS.—"  Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  slopp’d, 

Though  close  lioule  a comrade  dropp'd.  "1 

n A prii-ntc  soldier  of  the  9Sih  regiment  compared  the  sound 
which  took  place  iminiHlialely  ui>on  the  British  chivalry  tningitiu; 
with  those  of  tlie  enemy,  to  “ a thotuand  tinkers  at  xoork  mend- 
int  pots  and  kettles." 

II  I'*  I heard  the  broadswords'  deadly  clang, 

As  if  a hundred  anvils  rang  I" 

Tjuty  of  the  iMke.) 

**  [.MS.—"  Beneath  that  storm,  in  full  career. 

Rush'd  on  tlie  ponderous  cuiruMiur ; 

5 c.nme  with  levidl'd  { 

^ lancer  ^ |,jg  J ■P®ari 

Sworn  I I to  do  or  die ; 

But  not  an  instant  would  tlicy  hear 
'Hie  I ( of  each  serried  square, 

'Tliey  halt,  they  turn,  they  fly  t 
Not  even  their  chosen  brook  to  fi*cl 
The  British  sliock  of  levell'd  steel ; 

Enough  that  through  their  chwe  array 
The  well  plied  cannon  lore  their  way ; 

Enough  that  mid  their  broken  band 
The  horseiiieii  plied  the  bloody  bnuid. 

Recoil'd.’’  Ac.l 

♦♦  ("  The  cuirassiers  continued  their  dreadful  onset,  nnd  rode  up  r 
to  the  sipiares  in  Ihe  full  contidence,  apparently,  of  sweeping  every 
thing  before  the  impetuosity  ofilieir  charge.  Their  onset  and  re- 
ception was  like  a furious  ocean  pouring  itself  neainst  a chain  of 
insiilaliHJ  rocks.  The  British  squares  stood  unmoved,  and  never 
gave  lire  until  the  ca\-alo'  within  ten  yards,  when  men  rolled 
one  way,  lioniea  golloticd  another,  and  the  cuinuaiers  were  in  every 
instnnen  driven  fatek."— of  Bonaparte.] 

'I  No  iiersiiasion  or  autnonty  could  prevail  upon  the  French 
troo|M  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  bayonet.  The  Imperial  Oitard.s, 
in  particular,  hardly  stood  till  the  British  were  within  thirty  yards 
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Or  dost  thou  turn  thine  eye 
Where  comine  squadrons  gleam  afar, 

And  fresher  thunders  wake  the  war, 

And  othf>r  standards  fly? — 

Think  not  that  in  yon  columns,  file 
Thy  conquering  troops  from  Distant  Dyle — 
Is  Blucher  yet  unknown? 

Or  dwells  not  in  thy  memory  siil|, 

(Heard  frequent  in  thine  hour  of  ill,) 

What  notes  of  hole  and  vengconce  thrill 
In  Prussia’s  trumpet-tone?—* 

What  yet  remains?— shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line 

In  one  dread  effort  more  ? — 

The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved,t 
And  thou  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved 
That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore. 
Ambition’s  di7zy  paths  essay’d, 

And  with  the  gladiators'  aid 

For  empire  enterprised — t 
He  stood  the  cast  his  rash  ness  play’d. 

Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made. 

Dug  his  red  CTave  with  his  own  blade, 

And  on  the  held  he  lost  was  laid. 
Abhorr’d— but  not  despised.S 


XIV. 

But  if  revolves  thy  fainter  thought 
On  safety— howsoever  bought. 

Then  turn  thy  fearful  rein  and  ride. 

Though  twice  ten  thousand  men  have  died 
On  this  eventful  day, 

To  gild  the  military  fame 
Which  thou,  for  life,  in  traffic  tame 
Wilt  barter  thus  away. 

Shall  future  ages  tell  this  tale. 

Of  inconsistence  faint  and  frail? 

And  art  thou  He  of  Lodi’s  bridge,. 

Marengo’s  field,  and  Wagram’s  ridge  ? 

Or  is  thy  soul  like  mountain-tide. 

That,  Bwell’d  oy  winter  storm  and  shower 
Rolls  down  in  turbulence  of  power, 

A torrent  fierce  and  wide ; 

Reft  of  these  aids,  a rill  obscure, 

Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor, 
whose  channel  shows  display’d 
The  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course. 

But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made ! 

orUM>m,  althou«h  tho  French  author,  already  quoted,  haapot  into 
their  mouth*  the  maananiinouH  sentiment,  " The  Guaras  nerer 
yield— they  die  " The  same  author  ha*  covered  tne  plateau,  or 
eminence,  of  St.  Jean,  which  formed  tho  British  potiilion,  witJi 
r^ouht*  and  intrenchment*  which  never  had  an  existence.  A* 
the  narrative  which  is  in  many  re*i>ecu  curious,  was  written  by 
an  eyewiinn**,  lie  wo*  probably  deceived  by  tire  ap|ioaran«>  of  a 
road  and  ditch  which  run  alonf  part  of  the  hill.  It  may  bo  also 
mentioned,  in  criticising  this  work,  that  the  wntor  mentioiw  the 
Chateau  of  Housomont  to  have  been  carried  by  the  French,  al- 
tlioush  it  was  resolutely  and  successfully  dirfended  during  the 
whole  action.  Tho  enemy,  indeed,  possessed  themselves  of  tho 
wood  by  which  it  issurTOunded,  and  at  length  sot  fire  to  the  house 
itself;  nut  tho  British  (a  detachment  of  tho  Guards,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Macdonnell,  and  aAerwords  of.  Colonel 
Home)  made  good  the  garden,  and  thus  preserved,  by  their  dupe- 
rate  resistance,  tlie  post  which  covered  the  return  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  right  flank. 

* IMS.—"  Or  can  thy  memory  fail  to  moto. 

Heard  to  thy  cost,  the  vcngcAil  note 
Of  Prussia's  trumpet  tone.”l 

♦ {"  We  observe  a certain  degree  of  similitude  in  some  ^sagea 
of  Mr.  Seotl's  present  work,  to  Uie  conipositions  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  particularly  hit  Lordship's  Ode  to  Bonaparte  ^ and  we  tlunk 
Uiut  wlioever  peruses  * Tlie  Field  of Warerloo,'  with  that Odem 
his  recollection,  will  bo  struck  with  this  new  resemblance.  Wo 
allude  principally  to  such  passages  as  Uwt  which  begins 

‘ 'The  Roman  lure  thy  leisure  loved,’  &c. 
and  to  auch  lines  as.  

* Now,  sce'st  thou  aught  in  this  loved  scene, 

Cau  tell  of  that  which  late  bath  been )' 

* So  deem'st  thou— so  each  mortal  deems. 

Of  that  which  »,  from  that  which  seems ;' 

lines,  by  the  way,  of  which  we  cannot  express  any  very  great  ad- 
miration. This  tort  of  influence,  however,  over  even  the principal 
writer*  of  tho  day,  (whether  Uiey  are  conscious  of  tho  influenire  or 
not,)  it  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  genius,  and  one  of  tho  proudest 
Irfliutcs  which  it  receives." — Monthly  Revlao.] . 

J I"  When  the  engagement  was  ended,  it  evi^tly  appeared 
with  wliat  undaunU^  spirit  ami  resolution  Catiline's  army  bad 
been  fired  ; for  tho  body  of  every  one  was  found  uu  that  very  spot 
wlacli,  during  tho  battle,  he  had  uccuniud  ; Ummc  only  exceptod 
who  were  fumed  from  their  pewts  by  toe  Pretorian  cohort ; and 


XV. 

Spur  on  ihy  way ! — since  now  thine  ear 
Has  brook’d  thy  veterans’  wish  to  hear, 

Who,  as  thy  flight  they  ey^, 

Exclaim’d, — while  tears  of  anguish  came, 
Wrung  forth  by  pride,  and  rage,  and  ahame, — 
" O,  that  he  had  but  di^  l”ll 
But  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill. 

Look,  ere  thou  leavest  the  fatal  hill, 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks — 

Upon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
Tne  moon,  as  on  the  iroublM  streams 
When  rivers  break  their  banks, 

And,  to  the  ruin’d  peasant’s  eye. 

Objects  half  seen  roll  swiftly  by, 

Down  the  dread  current  hurl’d— 

So  mingle  banner,  wain,  and  gun, 

Where  the  tumultuous  flight  rolls  on 
Of  warriors,  who,  when  morn  begun, V 
Defied  a banded  world. 

XVI.  . 

List— frequent  to  the  hurrying  rout. 

The  stern  pursuers’  vengeful  shout 
Tells,  that  upon  their  broken  rear 
Rages  the  Prussian’s  bloody  spear. 

So  fell  a shriek  was  none, 

When  Beresina’s  icy  flopd 

Redden’d  and  thawed  with  flame  and  blood,** 

And,  pressing  on  thy  desperate  way, 

Raised  oft  and  long  their  wild  hurra. 

The  children  of  the  Don. 

Thine  ear  no  yell  of  horror  cleft 
So  ominous,  when,  all  bereft 
Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polack  leA — tt 
Ay,  left  by  thee— found  soldier’s  graved 
In  Leipsic’s  corpse-encumher’d  wave. 

Fate,  in  those  various  perils  past, 

Reserved  thee  still  some  future  cast ; 

On  the  dread  die  thou  now  hast  thrown. 
Hangs  not  a single  field  alon^ 

Nor  one  campaign — thy  martial  fame. 

Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name. 

Have  felt  the  final  stroke; 

And  now,  o’er  thy  devoted  head 
The  last  stem  vial’s  wrath  is  shed, 

The  last  dread  seal  is  broke. 


XVII. 

Since  live  thou  wilt— refuse  not  now 
Before  these  demagogues  to  bow, 

iven  they,  though  they  fell  a little  out  of  their  ra^i.  wm  aQ 
rounded  oefbre.  Catiline  himself  was  found,  (hr  from  his  own 
nen,  amidst  the  dead  Udiet  of  tire  enemy,  breathing  a little.  ^ 
in  air  of  that  fiercenen  siill  in  hit  ikee  which  Ire  hud  when  abve. 
finally,  in  all  hi*  army,  ilrere  wo*  not  so  much  a*  one  froe^ertM 
aken  prisoner,  cither  in  the  engagement  or  in  flight ; for  they 
pared  their  own  lives  as  little  as  those  of  tire  enemy,  lire  ^y 
if  the  republic  obtained  the  victory,  indeed,  hut  it  was  oeither  a 
heap  nor  a joyflil  one,  for  their  bravest  men  were  either  slain  ■ 
Kittle  or  dangerously  wou  nded.  As  there  were  many,  too,  ira 
vent  to  view  the  field,  either  out  of  curiMity  « a^ire  of  phuider. 
n turning  over  the  dead  bodies,  some  found  a trwnd,  totire  a 
Btion,  and  some  a guest ; others  there  were  likewise  who.dis- 
lovenM  their  enemies ; to  that,  through  the  whole  army,  Uwre 
ipuenrcd  a mixture  of  badness  and  sorrow,  joy  and  mootiuag. 

§ ITbe  MS.  adds,  . ^ 

" That  pang  survived,  refuse  not  then 
To  humble  thee  before  the  men. 

Late  otucclJ  of  tliy  scorn  and  hate, 
who  shall  thy  once-imt»nal  fine 
Make  wor^  theme  of  vain  debate. 

And  ebafler  for  thr  crown  ; 

A*  usuren  wont,  who  suck  the  all 
Of  the  fool-banir  prmligal. 

When  on  the  giddy  dice's  fall 
His  latest  hope  has  flown. 

But  yet,  to  sum,"  Stc.1 

I [MS.—"  Where  in  one  tide  of  tenw  run.  • 

The  warriors  that,  when  morn  begun.”) 
f [MS.—"  So  ominous  a shriek  was  none. 

Not  even  wlwn  Beresina's  flood 

Was  thaw'd  by  streams  of  lepM  blood.  J . , 

*•  (For  on  account  of  the  death  of  Poniatowiki  at  Leipne.  ses 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  orBunapaite.) 
tt  [MS.-"  Not  such  were  heard,  wlreo,  all  bereR 
Of  aid,  tho  valiant  Polack  UjA— 

Ay,  leA  by  thee- found  gallant  grava.") 

II  ("  I.  who  with  faith  unshaken  from  tho  firsL 

Even  when  the  tyrant  seem'd  to  touch  the  skres. 

Hod  look'd  to  see  the  high- blown  bubble  burst. 

And  fora  fall  conspicuous  as  hit  rise. 

Even  in  that  fiutb  had  Iqok'd  not  for  defeat  

So  twill,  so  Overwhelming,  so  complete." — SooTHST.i 
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Late  objects  of  thy  scorn  and  hate, 

Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fate 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate.— 

Or  shall  we  say,  thou  stoop’st  less  low 
In  seeking  refuge  from  the  foe, 

A^ost  w'hose  heart,  in  nrosperous  life, 
Thine  band  hath  ever  held  the  knife? 

Such  homage  bath  been  paid 
By  Roman  and  by  Grecian  voice, 

And  there  were  honour  in  the  choice, 

, If  it  were  freely  made. 

Then  safely  come — in  one  so  low, — 

So  lost,— we  cannot  own  a foe ; 

Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end. 

In  thee  we  ne’er  can  hail  a friend. — 

Come,  howsoe’or — but  do  nut  hide. 

Close  in  thy  heart  that  germ  of  pride, 
Erewhile,  by  gift^  bard  espied,* 

That  " yet  imperial  hope  ;”t 
Think  not  that  for  a fresh  rebound, 

To  raise  ambition  from  the  ground. 

We  yield  thee  means  or  scope. 

In  safety  come— but  ne’er  again 
Hold  t^  of  independent  reign; 

No  islet  calls  thee  lord. 

We  leave  thee  no  confederate  band, 

No  symbol  of  thy  lost  command. 

To  be  a dagger  in  the  hand 

From  which  we  wrench’d  the  sword. 


XVIII. 

Yet,  even  in  yon  sequester’d  spot, 

May  worthier  conquest  be  thy  lot 
'Than  yet  thy  life  has  known; 

Conquest,  unboimht  by  blood  or  harm. 

That  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

A triumph  all  thine  own. 

Such  waits  thee  when  thou  shalt  control 
Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn  soul. 

That  marr’d  thy  prosperous  scene  .— 
Hear  this— from  no  unmoved  heart, 

Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  aht 

With  what  thou  sught’st  have  been  ft 

-TV 

poL  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renew’d 
Bankrapt  a nation’s  gratitude. 

To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 

For  not  a people’s  just  acclaim, 

Not  the  full  hail  of  Europe’s  fame, 

^y  prince’s  smiles,  thy  state’s  decree. 

The  ducal  rank,  the  garter'd  knee. 

Not  mese  such  pure  delight  afford 
M that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword, 

Well  mayst  thou  think,  ‘‘This  honest  steel 
Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal ; 

And,  such  was  righuul  Heaven’s  decree, 

Ne  er  sheathed  unless  with  victory !”  ' 

XX. 

Cook  forth,  once  more,  with  soften’d  heart, 
from  the  field  of  fame  we  part  ;§ 
jTOmph  and  Sorrow  border  near, 

And  joy  oft  rnelts  into  a tear, 
n l^hat  links  of  love  that  mom 
nu  War’s  rude  hand  asunder  torn ! 


— •'  but  do  not  hide 

more  that  secret  term  of  pride, 
t ro"  (rifted  bard  espiod-’*] 

' deeolate  I 

iw  Victor  orerthrown  I 
4 0™^  of  others’  fate 
A Suppliant  for  his  own  I 
!»a some  yet  imperial  hope, 

«uch  chance  can  calmly  copef 
Tftj- of  death  mono  7 
i? Prince— or  lire  a slave — 

‘Or  choice  is  most  itnobly  brave  I" 

1 f”  "Ts.  j Btron’8  Ode  to  NopoUoi 

d with  Kiri^  to  strive— 
now  U«u  art  a nameless  thine ; 
u^^i^l-yetalivel 
wvrj'*  of  thousand  thronea, 

d our  earth  with  hMtile  bones, 
can  thus  survive  7 
he,  misMlI’d  the  Momint  Star, 

®an  nor  fiend  h^  fallen  so  far.” 

Byron's  Ode  to  Napoleoi 


For  ne’er  was  field  so  sternly  fought, 

And  ne’er  was  conquest  dearer  bought 
Here  piled  in  comnion  slaughter  sleep 
Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep : 
Here  rests  the  sire,  (bat  ne’er  shall  strain 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  again ; 

The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore. 

The  parent’s  voice  shall  bless  no  more : 

The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  preasM 
His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 

The  husband,  whom  through  many  a year 
Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 

Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 

But  here  dissolved  its  relics  lie!  * , 

O ! when  thou  see’st  some  mourner’s  veil 
Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale, 

Or  mark’st  the  Matron’s  bursting  tears 
Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  she  hears : 
Or  see’st  how  manlier  griefi  suppress’d, 

Is  labouring  in  a father’s  breast, — 

With  no  inouiry  vain  pursue 
The  cause,  out  think  on  Waterloo! 


XXL 

Period  of  honour  as  of  woes. 

What  bright  careers  ’twas  thine  to  close! — 
Mark’d  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names 
To  Britain’s  memory,  and  to  Fame’s, 

Laid  there  their  last  immortal  claims ! 

Thou  saw’ St  in  seas  of  gore  expire 
R^oubted  Picton’s  soul  of  firo^- 
Saw’st  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 
All  that  of  PoNsoNBV  could  die — 

De  Lancey  change  Love’s  bridal- wreath. 

For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death— II 
Saw’st  gallant  Miller’s?!  failing 
Still  bent  where  Albion’s  banners  fly, 

And  Camerojs**  in  the  shock  of  steel. 

Die  like  the  offspring  of  Lochiel ; 

And  generous  Gordon, tt  mid  the  strife, 

Fall  while  he  watch’d  his  leader’s  life. — 

Ah ! though  her  guardian  angel’s  shield 
Fenced  Britain’s  hero  throu^  the  field, 

Fate  not  the  less  her  power  made  known. 
Through  his  friends’  hearts  to  pierce  his  own ! 

XXII 

Forgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay ! 

Who  may  your  names,  your  number^  say? 
What  high-strung  harp,  what  lofty  line, 

To  each  the  dear-earn’d  praise  assign, 

From  high-born  chiefs  oi  martial  fame 
To  the  poor  soldier’s  lowlier  name  ? 

Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day, 

From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and  clay, 

To  fill,  before  the  sun  was  low. 

The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know. — 

Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steep, 

And  sacred  be  the  heroes’  sleep, 

Till  time  shall  cease  to  run ; 

And  ne’er  beside  their  noble  grave, 

May  Britain  pass  and  fail  to  crave 
A blessing  on  the  faljen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellington ! 


I ('*  We  left  the  field  of  battle  in  nuch  mood 

As  human  hearts  from  thence  should  bear  away , 

And  musinf  thus,  our  purposed  route  pursued, 

Which  stdl  throufh  scones  of  recent  bloodshed  lay. 
Where  Prussia  late,  with  stronf  and  stem  delifht. 

Hung  on  her  fated  foes  to  peraecute  their  flight” 

SotTTHBT.J 

P (The  Poet’s  friend,  Colonel  Sir  William  De  Lancey,  married 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart.,  in  April,  1815, 
and  received  his  mortal  wound  on  Uie  18th  of  June.  See  Captain 
B.  Hall’s  aflbeting  narrative  in  the  first  series  of  his  " PragmenU 
of  Voyages  and  Travels, ” vol.  ii.  p.  389.1 
If  (Colonel  Miller,  of  the  Guards— son  to  .Sr  Wm.  Miller,  Lord 
Glenlee.  When  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Uie  Bob  de 
Bossu,  he  desired  to  sec  the  colours  of  the  regiment  once  more  ore 
he  diod.  They  were  waved  over  hu  head,  and  the  expiring  officer 
declared  himself  satisfied.] 

[”  Colonel  Cameron,  of  Passiefem,  m often  dbtinjubhed  in 
Lord  Wellington’s  despatches  from  Spain,  fell  in  the  action  at 

auatre  Bras,  (I8th  June.  1815.)  while  leading  the  Bad,  or  Gordon 
ighlanders,  to  charge  a body  of  cavalry,  supported  by  infiuitry.' 
—Paul't  Leitert,  vol.  vi.j 

tt  (Colonel  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  bmther  to 
th(>  F.arl  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  erected  a pillar  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.] 


CM  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 


XXIII. 

Farewell,  sad  Field  ! whose  blighted  face 
Wears  desolation’s  withering  trace  ; 

Long  shall  niy  memoir  retain 

Thy  shatter’d  hlits  and  trampled  grain, 

With  everv  mark  of  martial  wrong, 

That  scatne  thy  towers,  fair  Hougomont!* 
Yet  though  thy  garden’s  green  arcade 
The  marksman’s  fatal  post  w’as  made, 
Though  on  thy  shatter^  beeches  fell 
The  blended  rage  of  shot  and  shell. 
Though  from  Iny  blacken’d  portals  tom. 
Their  fall  thy  blighted  fniit-trees  mourn. 
Has  not  Hich  havoc  bought  a name 
Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  famel 
Yes— Agincourt  may  be  forgot, 

And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot, 

And  Blenheim’s  name  be  new; 

Rut  still  in  story  and  in  song, 

For  many  an  age  remember^  long. 

Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 

And  field  of  Waterloo. 


CONCLUSION. 

Stebn  tide  of  human  Time!  that  know’st  not 
rest. 

But,  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
Boar’st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky  breast 
Successive  generations  to  their  doom ; 

While  thy  capacious  stream  has  equal  room 
For  the  guy  bark  where  Pleasure’s  streamers 
sport, 

And  for  the  prison-ship  of  guilt,  and  gloom. 

The  fisher-skifl',  and  barge  that  bears  a court. 

Still  wafting  onward  all  to  one  dark  silent  port; — 

Stem  tide  of  Time ! through  w'hat  mysterious 
chanTC 

Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks  been  driven  1 
For  ne’er,  before,  vicissitude  so  strange^ 

Was  to  one  race  of  Adam’s  offspring  given. 

And  sure  such  varied  change  of  sea  and  heaven, 

* ["  Beyomi  tho^o  points  the  extended  not, 
flmnll  ttii*ntre  for  such  a Irairedyt 
Its  breadth  scarce  m<>r«;,  from  cas‘crn  Popelot 
To  where  ll«!  provi.*x  of  Huiiitoniont  ou  nigh 
Roar  in  tho  west  their  venerable  bead, 

And  cover  with  tboir  sbade  the  connilcaa  dead. 

" But  wonidst  titou  tread  tbii  celebrated  ground, 

And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a scene 
Above  all  other  fiekJs  of  war  renown’d, 

Pnan  western  Houramont  thy  way  betrin ; 

There  was  our  strenmn  on  that  side,  and  th^  fint. 

In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  bunt”—6ouTHBi:] 


Such  unexpected  bursts  of  joy  and  wo. 

Such  fearful  strife  as  that  w’here  we  have  striven 
Succeeding  ages  ne’er  again  shall  know, 

Until  the  aw  ful  term  when  Thou  shall  cease  to  flow. 

Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Country !— the  brave 
fight 

Hast  well  maintain’d  through  good  report  and  ill; 
In  thy  just  cause  anrl  in  thy  native  might. 

And  m heaven’s  grace  and  justice  constant  still; 
Whether  the  handed  prowess,  stren^h,  and  skill 
Of  half  the  world  against  thee  stood  array’d. 

Or  when,  with  better  views  and  freer  will, 
Beside  thee  Europe’s  noblest  drew  the  blad& 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Q.ueen  to  aia. 

Well  art  thou  now  repaid — though  slowly  rose. 
And  struggled  long  with  mists  thy  blaze  of  fam®, 
While  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient  glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre  came;t 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing  flame. 

And  Maida’s  myrtles  gleam’d  beneatn  its  ray, 
^yhere  first  the  soldier,  stung  wnth  generous  saame^ 
Rivall’d  the  heroes  of  the  wat’ry  way, 

And  wash’d  in  foeman’sgore  unjust  reproach  away. 

Now.  Island  Empress,  wave  thy  crest  on  high. 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Patron  flow. 

Gallant  Saint  George,  the  flower  of  Chivalry, 
For  thou  hast  faced,  like  him,  a dragon  foe, 

And  rescued  innocence  from  overthrow, 

And  trampled  down,  like  him,  tyrannic  might. 
And  to  the  gazing  world  maysi  proudly  show 
The  chosen  emblem  of  thy  saintt^  Knight,  _ 
Who  quell’d  devouring  pride,  and  vindicated  right 

Yet  mid  the  confidence  of  iust  renown. 

Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest  thus  acquired, 
Write,  Britain,  w'nle  the  moral  lesson  down: 
’Ti.s  not  alone  the  heart  w'ith  valour  fired, 

The  discipline  so  dreaded  and  admired, 

In  many  a field  of  bloody  conquest  known; 
—Such  may  by  fame  be  lured,  by  gold  be  hired— 
’Tis  constancy  in  the  good  cause  alone., 

Beat  justifies  the  meed  tliy  valiant  sons  have  won. 

Mr.  Souther  add.*,  in  a note  on  these  versoa : “ So  important  i 
battle,  r>crhapfl,  wa«  never  before  fiHiKhl  within  (o  imoll  an  exte^ 
of  crimnd.  1 cornpiilod  tho  dislanre  between  Hou«nnont  ana 
Po|x>k>t  at  thren  mile* ; in  a straight  lino  it  might  probabiy  not  ex- 
cewl  two  and  a lialf.  . 

“ Our  guide  was  very  much  dispinaaed  at  tho  nomo  which  the 
battio  hnd  obtained  in  Bnglaud, — * Why  call  it  tho  liattle  of  Watee 
loo  V ho  said, — ‘ Call  it  Hougomont,  call  it  La  Hayc  Saintc,  call  it 
Popelotj— any  thing  but  Waterloo.’  ” — PUgrimageto  Waterloo.] 
t [Ms.— " On  the  broad  ocean  first  iU  lustre  can>e.’’J 
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SONGS  AND  MISCE 


LL  ANIES. 


SAINT  CLOUD. 

[Pabis,  6th  September,  1816.] 

Soft  spread  the  southern  summer  night 
Her  veil  of  darksome  blue ; 

Ten  thousand  stars  combined  to  light 
The  terrace  of  Saint  Cloud. 

The  evening  breezes  gently  sigh’d, 

Like  breath  of  lover  true, 

Bewailing  the  deserted  pride 
And  wreck  of  sweet  Saint  Cloud. 

The  drum’s  deep  roll  was  heard  afar, 

The  bugle  wildly  blew 
Good-night  to  Hulan  and  Hussar, 

That  garrison  Saint  Cloud. 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 
With  broken  urns  withdrew, 

And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade, 

Tlie  glory  of  Saint  Cloud. 

We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone, 

Nor  could  its  silence*  rue. 

When  waked,  to  music  of  our  own. 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Cloud. 

Slow  Seine  might  hear  each  lovely  note 
Fall  light  as  summer  dew, 

While  through  the  moonlesst  air  they  float, 
Prolong’d  from  fair  Saint  Cloud. 

And  sure  a melody  more  sw’eet 
His  waters  never  knew. 

Though  music’s  self  was  wont  to  meet 
With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Not  then,  with  more  delighted  ear, 

The  circle  round  her  drew. 

Than  ours,  when  gather’d  round  to  hear 
Our  songstresst  at  Saint  Cloud. 

F^  happy  hours  poor  mortals  pass, — 

Then  give  those  hours  their  due, 

A^  rank  among  the  foremost  class 
Our  evenings  at  Saint  Cloud. 


THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH.§ 

Night  and  morningll  were  at  meeting 
Over  Waterloo  { 

Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting; 

Faint  and  low  they  crew, 
por  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John ; 
Tempest-clouds  prolong’d  the  sway 
W timeless  darkness  over  day ; 

^'"•flwind,  thunder-clap,  ana  shower, 

^ark  d it  a predestin’d  hour. 

£1°®® frequent  through  the  night 
Hash’d  the  sheets  of  levin- light ; 

I*.®’  B^ancing  lightnings  back, 

®ao^d  the  dreary  bivouack 
Where  the  soldier  lay, 
and  stiffs  and  drench’d  with  rain, 

’''•ah'ng  dawn  of  morn  again, 

Though  death  should  come  with  day. 

♦ Midnifht.”) 

'*ere  written  after  on  evenins  spent  at  Saint 
the  late  Lady  xivanley  and  her  daufntera,  one  of 


LAuy  Airanie 
KMintroae  alluded  f< 
publlihed  in  1815,1 


to  in  the  text.] 
in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Re- 


”Ti8  at  such  a tide  and  hour, 

Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend,  have  power, 

And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and  shower 
Gleam  on  the  mfted  ken ; 

And  then  the  afTrightcd  prophet’s  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 
Among  the  sons  of  men  ; 

.^an  from  Albyn’s  war-array, 

’Twas  then  gray  Allan  sleepless  lay ; 

Gray  Allan,  who.  for  many  a day. 

Had  follow’d  stout  and  stem. 

Where,  through  battle’s  rout  and  reel, 

Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steel, 

Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Passiefern. 

Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more, 

Low  laid  ’mid  friends’  and  foemen’s  gore — 

But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore, 

And  Sunart  rough,  and  hjgh  Ardgower, 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell, 

And  proud  Bennevis  near  with  awe. 

How,  upon  bloody  Quatre-Bras, 

Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 
Of  conquest  as  he  fell.lT 

III. 

’Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host, 

The  weary  sentinel  held  post. 

And  heard,  through  darkness  far  aloof 
The  frequent  clang**  of  courser’s  hoof. 

Where  held  the  cloak’d  patrol  their  course, 

And  spurr’d  ’gains*  storm  the  swerving  horse; 
But  there  are  sounds  in  Allan’s  ear, 

Patrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear, 

And  sights  before  his  eye  aghast 
Invisible  to  them  have  pass  d, 

When  down  the  destined  plain, 

’Twixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 

Wild  as  marsh-borne  meteors  glance. 

Strange  phantoms  wheel’d  a revel  dance. 

And  doom’d  the  future  slain. — 

Such  forms  were  seen,  such  sounds  were  heard, 
When  Scotland’s  James  his  march  prepared 
For  Flodden’s  fatal  plain  ;t+ 

Such,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword, 

As  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 
The  yet  unchriaten’d  Dane. 

An  indistinct  and  phantom  band, 

They  wheel’d  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand; 

with  gestures  wild  and  dread  ; 

The  Seer,  who  watch’d  them  nde  the  storm, 
Saw  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 
The  ligntning’s  flash  more  red ; 

And  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
Was  of  the  coming  battle-fray. 

And  of  the  destined  dead. 

IV. 

BOKO. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 

And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a shroud. 

H [M8.— " Dawn  and  darknem."] 

If  [Soc  note,  ante,  p.  883  ] 

«■  [MS.— “ Oft  came  the  ctanp,  Ac.”l 
**  [See  an:e,  Marmion,  canto  y.,  atanzaa  M,  SS,  SB,  and 
Note,  t p.  417.} 
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Our  airy  feet, 

So  light  and  fleet, 

The^  do  not  bend  the  rj'e 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwinds  rave, 

-\nd  swells  again  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by ; 

But  still  the  corn 
At  dawn  of  morn, 

Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 

At  eve  lies  waste, 

A trampled  paste 
Of  blackening  mud  and  gore. 

V. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 

And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance  ! 

Brave  sons  of  France, 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room: 

Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride. 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 

Approach,  draw  near, 

Proud  cuirassier ! 

Room  for  the  men  of  steel ! 

Through  crest  and  plate 
The  broadsword’s  weight 
Both  head  and  heart  shall  feel. 

VI. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glanccT 
And  thunders  rattle  loud, 

•And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a shroud. 

Sons  of  the  spear! 

You  feel  us  near 
In  many  a ghastly  dream ; 

With  fancy’s  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy. 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 

AViih  clearer  sight 
Ere  falls  the  night. 

Just  when  to  weal  or  wo 
Your  disembodied  souls  take  flicht 
On  trembling  wing— each  startled  sprite 
Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

VII. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 

And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a shroud.  .* 

Burst,  ye  clouds,  ui  tempest  showers, 

Redder  rain  shall  soon  he  ours — 

_See  the  east  grows  wan — 

Yield  we  place  to  sterner  game. 

Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin’s  thunders  shame; 

Elemental  rage  is  tame 
To  the  wrath  of  man. 

VIII. 

At  morn,  ftray  Allan’s  niates  with  awe 
Heard  of  the  vision’d  sights  he  saw. 

The  le-gend  heard  him  say  : 

But  the  Seer’s  gifted  eye  wa.s  aim. 

Deafen’d  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb. 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day— 

Tie  sleeps  far  from  his  Highland  heath, — 

But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 
His  comrades  tell  the  talc. 

On  picket-post,  when  ebbs  the  night, 

* fThii  IwllHd  KprM'flri'il  in  tsi  ,.  in  Paul’*  Lcttm,  and  in  IIms 

Kdinburrli  Anoiml  It  ha<  sinre  br»>n  si't  to  music  l>y 

G.  F.  ftmlirMn.  R«j , iti  Mr.  Thomson's  Pelect  Moloduss,  &c.J 

* ITiti;  wriginul  rttmHncp. 

*'  PaUant  pour  la  S)Tio. 
jeunoct  brave  Uutiuii,' 


And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  bright 
And  dawn  is  glimmenng  paJe. 


ROMANCE  OF  DUNOIS.* 

FROM  THE  PBENCH. 

(The  original  of  this  little  Romance  makes  part  of 
a manuscript  collection  of  French  Songs,  probably 
compiled  bv  some  young  oflBcer,  which  was  founi 
on  the  Field  of  Waterloo^  so  much  stained  with  clay 
and  with  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate  what  had 
been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner.  The  song  is  popu- 
lar in  France,  and  is  rather  a good  specimen  of  the 
style  of  composition  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
translation  is  strictly  literal.]t 

It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound  for 
Palestine, 

But  first  he  made  his  orisons  before  St.  Maty’s 
shrine ; 

“And  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaven,”  was 
still  the  Soldier’s  prayer,* 

“That  I may  prove  the  bravest  knight,  and  love  the 
fairest  fair.” 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine  he  graved  it  with 
his  sword, 

And  follow’d  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  his 
Lord ; 

Where,  faithful  to  his  noble  vow',  his  war-cry  fill’d 
the  air, 

" Be  honours  aye  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  die 
fairest  fair.” 

They  owed  the  conmiest  to  his  arm,  and  then  his 
Liege-Lord  said, 

“The  heart  tliat  has  for  honour  beat  by  bliss  must 
be  repaid. — 

My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou  shalt  be  a welded  pair. 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  fairest  of  the 
fair.” 

And  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  St.  Marj's 
shrine. 

That  makes  a paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands 
combine ; 

And  every  lord  and  lady  bright,  that  w'cre  in  chapel 
there, 

Cned,  “ Honour’d  be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved 
the  fairest  fair !” 


THE  TROUBADOUR.t 

FROM  THE  SAME  COLLECTION. 

Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A Troubadour  (hat  hated  sorrow, 

Beneath  his  Lady’s  window  came. 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good-morrow . 

“My  arm  it  is  my  country’s  right, 

Mv  heart  is  in  my  true-love’s  bower; 

Gavly  for  love  and  fame  to  fight 
Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour.” 

.And  while  he  march’d  with  helm  on  head 
And  harpin  hand,  the  descant  rung, 

As.  faithful  to  his  favourite  maid. 

The  minstrel-burden  still  he  sung: 

“ My  arm  it  is  my  country’s  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady’s  bow'cr ; 

Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

1 come,  a gallant  Troubadour.'* 

Even  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep, 

With  dauntless  heart  ho  hew’d  his  way, 

was  written,  and  set  to  music  olsn.  Iif  Hortrt»*e  Bcanhaniotf. 
Durhnss,^  dr  St.  I,c«.  Ft  Qcfeit  ofllolltnd.l  . 

r (Th**  nrikinal  of  this  Imlind  also  was  written  and 
br  till*  nuclu-ssr  de  Sl  Leu  Titn  Iranilntwn  has 
music  bf  .Mr.  ThortHon.  Bee  hu  colK'Ction  of  Scottish  Soor-‘- 
18SS.] 
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’Mid  splintering  lance  and  falchion-aweep, 
And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay ; 

“ My  life  it  is  iny  country’s  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady’s  bower ; 

For  love  to  diet  for.  fame  to  fight, 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour.” 

Alas!  uTOn  the  bloody  field 
He  fell  beneath  the  foeman’s  glaive. 

But  still  reclining  on  his  shield, 

Expiring  sung  theexulting  stave : — 

"Mv  life  it  13  piy  country’s  right, 

My  heart  Is  in  my  ladv’s  bower; 

For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight 
Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour.” 


FROM  THE  FRENCH.* 

It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a season, 

By  Fancy  urged,  resolved  to  wed, 

But  could  not  settle  whether  Reason 
Or  Folly  should  partake  his  bed. 

What  does  he  then  7— Upon  my  life, 
’Twas  bad  example  for  a deity-* 

He  takes  me  Reason  for  a wife, 

And  Folly  for  his  hours  of  gayety. 

Though  thus  he  dealt  in  petty  treason, 
HeTovtd  them  both  in  equal  measure; 

Fidelity  was  born  of  Reason, 

And  Folly  brought  to  bed  of  Pleasure. 


SONG. 

PORTHE  ANNIVERSART  MEETING  Or  THE  PITT  CLUB 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

[1814.] 

0,  DREAD  was  the  time,  and  more  dreadful  the 
omen, 

]Vhen  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughter’d  in 
vain, 

And  beholding  broad  Europe  bow’d  down  by  her 
foemen, 

Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign  1 
Not  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could  bend  his  brave 
snirit 

To  take  for  his  country  the  safety  of  shame ; 

0,  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit, 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  Hows  to  his  name. 

Round  the  husbandman's  head,  while  he  traces  the 
furrow, 

The  mists  of  the  winter  may  mingle  with  rain. 

He  may  plough  it  with  labour,  and  sow  it  in  sorrow. 
And  sigh  while  he  fears  he  has  sow’d  it  in  vain ; 
He  may  die  ere  his  children  shall  reap  in  their  glad- 
ness, 

But  the  blithe  harvest  home  shall  remember  his 
claim  ; 

Aad  their  jubilee-shout  shall  be  soften’d  with  sad- 
ness. 

While  they  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his 
name. 

Though  anxious  and  timeless  his  life  was  expended, 
In  toils  for  our  country  preserved  by  his  care, 
Though  he  died  ere  one  ray  o’er  the  nations  ascended. 
To  light  the  long  darkness  of  doubt  and  despair ; 
The  Btomts  he  endured  in  our  Britain’s  December, 
TTie  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and  o’ercame, 

In  her  glory’s  rich  harvest  shall  Britain  remember, 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Nor  forget  His  gray  head,  who,  all  dark  in  af- 
fliciion. 

Is  deaf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories  won, 

• IThii  trifle  aleo  is  fron  Iho  Frencli  Collection,  found  at  Wa- 
••floo  --.See  Psul's  Lettere  ] 

, * (This  sonr  appears  with  mutic  in  Mr.  G.  Thomson’s  Col- 
*>=t)on-  183S.  The  foot  ball  match  on  which  it  was  written  took 
4 I 


And  to  sounds  the  moat  dear  to  paternal  affection, 
The  shout  of  his  people  applauding  his  Sok  ; 

By  his  firmness  unmovt^  in  success  and  disaster. 
By  ills  long  reign  of  virtue,  remember  his  claim  I 

With  our  tribute  to  Pitt  join  the  praise  of  his  Mas- 
ter, 

Thoiigh  a tear  stain  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his 
liunie. 

Yet  again  All  the  wine-cup,  and  change  the  sad 
c Pleasure, 

The  rites  of  our  grief  and  our  gratitude  paid. 

To  our  Prince,  to  our  Heroes,  devote  the  oright 
treasure, 

The  wisdom  that  plann’d,  and  the  zeal  that 
obey'd ! 

Fill  Wei.ungton’s  cup  till  it  beam  like  his  glory. 
Forget  not  our  own  brave  Dalhoosie  and 
Grams; 

A thousand  years  hence  hearts  shall  bound  at  their 
story. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  their  fame. 


SONG, 

ON  THE  LIFTING  OF  THE  BANNER  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF 

BVCCLEUCH,  AT  A GREAT  FOOT-BALL  MATCH  OH 

CABTEBHAUCH.t 

From  (he  brown  crest  of  Newark  ita  summons 
extending, 

Our  signal  is  waving  in  smoke  and  in  flame; 

And  each  forester  blithe,  from  his  mountain  descend- 
intf. 

Bounds  light  o’er  the  heather  to  join  in  the  game. 

CHORUS. 

'Vhen  up  -with  the  Banner,  let  foreet  u)ind$  fan  her^ 

She  has  blazed  over  Eltrick  etffht  ages  and  more  ; 

In  sport  toe'll  attend  her,  in  battle  defend  her, 

With  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our  fathers  before 

When  the  Southern  invader  spread  waste  and  dis- 
order, 

At  the  glance  of  her  crescents  he  paused  and 
withdrew, 

For  around  them  were  marshall’d  the  pride  of  the 
Border, 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  the  Banda  of  Buc- 

CLEUCH. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c, 

X Stripling’s  weak  handt  to  our  revel  has  homo 
her, 

No  mail-glovc  has  grasp’d  her,  no  spearman  sur- 
round ; 

But  ere  a bold  foeman  should  scathe  or  should  scorn 
her, 

A thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold  on  the 
ground. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

W’e  forget  each  contention  of  civil  dissension, 

And  hail,  like  our  brethren,  Home,  Douglas,  and 
Car: 

And  Elliot  and  Pringle  in  pastime  shall  mingle. 

As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers  in  war. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  Ac. 

Then  strip.  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  the 
weather, 

And  if,  by  mischance^  you  should  happen  to  fall. 

There  arc  worse  things  in  life  than  a tumble  on  hea- 
ther, 

And  life  is  itself  but  a game  of  foot-ball. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

And  when  it  is  over,  we’ll  drink  a blithe  measure 

To  each  Laird  and  each  Lady  that  witness’d  our 
fun, 

place  nn  December  5, 1815,  and  was  also  celebrated  by  the  Ettrick 

Sbepherd.) 

1 ITbo  bearer  of  the  standard  was  the  Author’s  eldest  son.] 
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And  to  every  blithe  heart  that  took  part  in  our  plea- 
sure, 

To  the  lads  that  have  lost  and  the  lads  that  have 
won. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both  Borough  and 
Landward, 

From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd’s*  ingle- 
nook  : 

And  huz^a!  my  brave  hearts,  for  Buccleuch  and 
his  standard,  * 

For  the  King  and  the  Country,  the  Clan  and  the 
Duke  1 

Then  up  ipith  the  Banner^  let  forest  xeinds  fan  her, 

* has  blazed  over  Rttrick  ei^ht  apes  and  more  ; 

Jn  sport  we'll  attend  her,  in  battle  defend  her. 

With  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our  fathers  before. 


JOCK  OP  HAZELDEAN. 

Aib — “ A Border  Melody.'* 

The  first  stanza  of  this  Ballad  is  ancient.  The 
others  were  toritten  for  Mr.  Campbell' s Albyn's 
Anthology. 

[1816.] 

I, 

"Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladiel 
Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  7 
I’ll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son. 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride: 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen” — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazoldean. 

II. 

‘Now  let  this  wilful  grief  be  done. 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale ; 

Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 

His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha’. 

His  sword  m battle  keen” — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

HI. 

' A chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 

Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk. 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 

And  you,  the  foremost  o’  them  a*. 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen” — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

IV. 

The  kirk  was  deck’d  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer’d  fair ; 

The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride. 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 

They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha* ; 

The  ladle  was  not  seen  ! 

She’s  o’er  the  Border,  and  awa’ 

Wi’  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


LULLABY  OF  AN  INFANT  CHIEF. 
Aib — ” Cadul  gu  lo."* 

. I.  . 

O.  HUSH  thee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  n knight. 

Thy  mother  a lady,  both  lovely  and  bright; 

The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  Uie  towers  whieii 
wc  sec, 

They  all  arc  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee 
O ho  ro,  I ri  ri,  cadul  gu  lo, 

U ho  ro,  i ri  ri,  &c. 

• **HWn  on  till  ;Uy.”  Thp»«  wonl*,  Oflapte)!  lo  n melwly 
Mmowhot  airtemnt  I’nim  the  iMixinal,  ar«  nuns  in  my  fri«'iul  Mr. 
Tmy’»  drama  of*  Guy  Mannerinir.”  ITlie.  LullBby"  was  fifiti 
vrinted  in  Mr.  Terry  * dmma  i U woi  afterward*  «et  to  uiumc  in 

ritunuoa's  CoilccUoa,  !;>£<.] 


II. 


O,  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows, 

It  calls  but  the  warders  that  gua^  thy  repose; 

Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  bf 
red. 

Ere  the  step  of  a foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 

O ho  ro,  i ri  ri,  &c. 

III. 

O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 

When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and 
. drum ; 

Tlxcn  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you 
may, 

For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with 
day. 

O ho  ro,  i ri  ri,  &c. 


PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHD. 

Aia — ” Piobair  of  Donuil  Dhuidh."1 

This  is  a very  ancient  pibroch  belonging  to  Clan 
Mac  Donald,  and  supposed  to  refer  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  Donald  Ballocdi,  who,  in  1431,  launched  from 
the  Isles  with  a considerable  force,  invaded  Locha- 
ber,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  ana  put  to  dight  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  though  at  the  bead  of 
an  army  superior  to  his  own.  The  words  of  the  set, 
theme,  or  melody,  to  which  the  pipe  variauonsare 
applied,  run  thus  in  Gaelic : — 

PiiibfiircanlHl  Dhunuil  DhiiiHh.  piolMirrachd  Dhomril ; 
Piul>ain:arhil  Dlwnuil  l>hiiu*h,  piultairpAchd  Dhoniiil : 
PiolwireuclKl  DlM>nuil  Dhuiilh,  piobnirearjKl  Uboouil; 

Piob  oau«  bratach  air  Tmebo  Invrtiiorhi, 

Thi*  of  Donald  the  Black, 

3 be  pii>e  *iimmon«  of  Donuld  tlic  Black, 

The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  ore  uu  the  ealnerinc  pkoett 
Inverlochy.* 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil,' 

Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan-Conutl. 

Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 

Come  in  your  war-array, 

Gentles  and  commons. . 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 
From  mountain  so  rocky. 

The  war-pipe  and  pennon 
Are  at  Inverlochy. 

Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 
True  heart  that  wears  one. 

Come  every  steel  blade,  and 
Strong  hand  that  hears  one. 

Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  w’ifhout  shelter ; 

Leave  the  corpse  uninterr*d. 

The  bride  at  the  altar; 

Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges  : 

Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 
Forests  are  rended  ; 

Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 
Navies  are  stranded : 

Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster, 

Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  muster. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  cqme ; 

See  how'  they  gather ! 

Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume, 

Blended  with  heather. 

Ca.s(  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set! 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset  I 

♦ ••  Tlift  pibroch  of  Donald  the  Black."  IThl*  »««f 
ton  for  ('ampbcir*  Albyn'n  Anlltolofy,  18U.  It  may  al»«* 
act  to  imuiic,  in  3’hom*on’«  Collection,  1930.)  J 

J lCom|)«rc  thi*  with  the  (atbonaK-aonx  lo  cario 

tiw  Liuiy  of  ibu  Lako,  anie.1 
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NORA’S  VOW. 

Aib — “ Cha  teid  mit  a chaoidhy* 
WRITTEN  FOB  ALBYN’s  ANTHOLOGT,  [l816.]t 


In  the  orimnal  Gaelic,  the  lady  makes  protesta- 
tions that  she  will  not  go  with  the  Red  Earl’s  son, 
until  the  swan  should  build  in  the  clifllj  and  the  eagle 
in  the  lake — until  one  mountain  should  change 
places  with  another,  and  so  forth.  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  that  she 
altered  her  mind— except  the  vehemence  of  her  pro- 
testation. 

I. 


Hear  what  Highland  Nora  said. 
"The  E^rlie’s  son  I will  not  wed. 
Should  all  the  race  of  nature  die, 

And  none  be  left  but  he  and  I. 

For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 

And  all  the  lands  both  far  and  near, 
That  ever  valour  lost  or  won, 

1 would  not  wed  the  Earlie’s  son.”— 


II- 

“A  maiden’s  vows,”  old  Cnllum  spoke, 

“Are  lightly  made,  and  lightly  broke; 

The  heather  on  the  mountain's  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light ; 

The  frost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
That  lustre  de^  from  glen  and  brae; 

Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone. 

May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie’s  son.” — 

III. 

“The  swan,”  she  said,  “ the  lake’s  clear  breast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle’s  nost ; 

The  Awe’s  fierce  stream  may  backward  turn, 
Ben-Cruaichan  fall,  and  crush  Eilchuru ; 

Our  kilted  clans,  when  blood  is  high, 

Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly  ; 

But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done! 

Would  never  wed  the  Earlie’s  son.” 

IV. 

Still  in  the  water-lily’s  shade 

Her  wonted  nest  the  wild-swan  made ; 

Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever, 

Still  downward  foams  the  Awe’s  fierce  river; 
To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel. 

No  Highland  brogue  has  turn’d  the  neel ; 

But  Nora's  heart  ts  lost  and  won, 

— She’s  wedded  to  the  Earlie’s  son  1 


3IACGREGOR’S  GATHERING. 
Air—”  Thain'  a Grigtdackyt 

WRtTTBN  FOB  ALBVn’s  ANTHOLOOV,  [1816.] 
TheM  veraes  are  adapted  to  a very  wild,  yet  lively 
gathering-tune,  used  by  the  MacGregors.  The 
severe  treatment  of  this  Clan,  their  outlawry,  and 
the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  arc  alluded  to  in 
the^adl 

The  moon’s  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist’s  on  the  hrae. 
And  the  Clan  has  a name  that  is  nameless  by  day ; 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

Out  siCTal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew. 
Most  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  halloo  I 
Then  halloo,  Gngnlach ! halloo,  Grigalach ! 
Halloo,  halloo,  halloo,  Grigalach,  &c. 

Olen  Orchy’s  proud  mountains,  Coalcbuirn  and  her 
towers, 

Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours  ; 

We’re  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach ! 
Landless,  landless,  landless,  See. 

Rot  doom’d  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword  ! 

• I will  never  to  with  him." 

* {See  aUo  Mr.  Thornton’  ScotUth  Collectioa.  I8E2.) 

4 ‘ Tfie  MacGrefur  it  come." 

Jl  For  Um  luctory  of  the  clan,  ice  Introduction  to  Rob  Roy— 
. ii.| 

I r*  Rob  Ror  MacQrefor'a  own  denanation  was  of  loner- 
•naid ; but  be  appears  to  havo  actpiired  a richt  of  tomo  VmA  or 


Then  courage,  courage,  conrage,  Grigalach ! 
Courage,  courage,  courage,  Sec. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  tis  w-ith  beagles, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles ! 

Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Griga- 
lach ! 

Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Sec. 

While  there’s  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the 
river, 

MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  forever! 
Como  then,  Grigalach,  come  then,  Grigalach, 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  &c. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall 
career. 

O’er  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer. 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Roystonll  luce  icicles  melt. 
Ere  our  wrongs  be  fofgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt ! 
Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  1 
Gather,  gather,  gather,  dkc. 


DONALD  CAIRD’S  COME  AGAIN.1T 
Aib— “ Malcolm  CairdHt  come  again,"** 
CH0H178. 

Donald  Caird'a  come  again i 
Donald  CaireCs  come  again! 

Tell  the  nexoa  in  brugh  and  glen. 

Donald  Caircta  come  again! 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing. 

Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling, 

Drink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 

Flcech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind ; 

Hoop  a legUn,  clout  a pan. 

Or  crack  a pow  wi*  ony  man ; 

Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen. 

Donald  Cnird's  come  again. 

Donald  Caird^a  come  again  ! 

Donald  CaircTa  come  again! 

Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen, 

Donald  Cairdka  come  again. 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a maukin, 

Kens  the  wiles  o’  dun-deer  staukin, 

Leisters  kipper,  makes  a shift 
To  shoot  a muir-fowl  in  the  drift; 
Water-bailiffs,  rangers,  keepers. 

He  can  wauk  when  they  are  sleepci;^; 

Not  for  bountith  or  reward 
Dare  ye  mell  wi’  Donald  Caird. 

Donald  Caird' a come  again  I 
Donald  CaircT a come  again  I 
Gar  the  ^ipiipea  hum  amain, 

Donald  Caircta  come  again.  , 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a gill 
Fast  as  hostler- wife  can  fill; 

Ilka  ane  that  sells  ^de  liquor 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a bicker ; 

When  he's  fun  he’s  stout  and  saucy, 

Kmds  the  cantle  of  the  cawsey ; 

Highland  chief  and  Lawland  latrd 
Maun  gic  room  to  Donald  Caird ! 

Donald  Caird! a come  again! 

Donald  Caird! a come  again  ! 

Tell  the  newa  in  brugh  and  glen, 

Donald  Caird  a come  again. 

Steek  the  amrie,  lock  the  kist, 

Else  some  gear  may  well  be  mist; 

Donald  Caird  flnds  orra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  (and  the  tings; 

Dunts  of  kebbuck,  taits  of  woo, 

Whiles  a hen  and  whiles  a sow, 

other  to  the  property  or  poeteation  of  Cmig  Roriton,  a domain 
of  rock  and  forest*,  lyina  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lomond, 
win-re  that  beautifui  lake  airotrhes  into  the  dasky  mountains 
of  Glenfalloch."— J/i/rodwc/toa /o  Rob  Roy,  vol-  ii  l 

[Written  for  Albyn’s  Antholuiqr,  vol.  il,  ISIS,  and  set  to 
iniwic  in  Mr.  Thomson’s  Collection,  ui  IVU.1 
Cttird  signifies  Tinker. 
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Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yi^— 
’Ware  the  wuddie,  Donald  Caird ! 

Donald  Caird  a come  again  ! 
Donald  Caird  $ come  again! 

Dinna  let  the  Shirra  ken 
Donald  Caird  a come  again ! 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  stem, 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  m aim : 

But  Donald  Caird  wi’  mickle  study, 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddie ; 
Rings  of  aim  and  bolts  of  steel, 

Fell  like  ice  frae  hand  and  heel ! 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fauld  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird’s  come  again ! 

Donald  Caird  a come  again  I 
Donald  Caird s come  again! 
Dinna  let  the  Justice  ken 
Donald  Caird  a come  again  !* 


MACKRIMMON’S  LAMENT.+ 

Air—"  Cha  till  mi  tuille.^'t 

Mackrimmon,  hereditary  piper  to  the  Laird  of 
Macleod,  is  said  to  have  composed  this  Lament 
when  the  Clan  was  about  to  depart  upon  a distant 
and  dangerous  expedition.  The  minstrel  was  im- 

Eressed  with  a belief,  which  the  event  verified,  that 
e was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud ; and 
hence  the  Gaelic  words,  “Cna  till  im  tuille;  ged 
thillis  Macleod.  cha  till  Mackrimmon,”  " I shall 
never  return  ; although  Macleod  returns,  yet  Mack- 
rimmon shall  never  return !’’  The  piece  is  but  lop 
well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which 
the  emigrants  from  the  West  Highlands  and  Isles 
usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore. 

Macleod’s  wizard  flag  from  the  gray  castle  sallies, 
The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor’d  are  the  galleys; 
Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 
quiver, 

As  Mackrimmon  sings,  " Farewell  to  Dunvegan  for 
ever ! 

Farewell  to  each  cliff,  on  which  breakers  are  foam- 
ing: 

Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red-deer  are 
roaming ; 

■ewell.  Ion' 

Macleod  may 


Farewell,  lonely Skya to  lake,  mountain,  and  river: 
may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never ! 


" Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Q,uillan  are 
sleeping ; 

Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dim  that  are  weep- 
ing; 

To  each  minstrel  delusion,  farewell ! — and  for 
ever — 

Mackrimmon  departs,  to  return  to  you  never! 

The  Bansheda  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  be- 
fore mo,  5 

The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a mantle  hangs  o’ej  me; 
But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall 
not  shiver. 

Though  devoted  I go — to  return  again  never  ! 

" Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon’s  bewail- 
ing 

Be  heard  when  the  Gael  on  their  exile  arc  sailing ; 
Dear  land  ! to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we 
sever. 

Return — return — return  shall  we  never! 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille ! 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Gea  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Mackrimmon  I" 

* (Mr.  D.  Thom»on,  of  OnIn'*hipl‘«.  pr««(ticp<l  n pnroity  on  this 
)M»ne  at  an  annual  dinner  of  iho  inanufncturcra  Uifre.  which  Sir 
WaTlcr  Scott  ugnally  atlcndi>d  j and  the  Poet  waa  hielily  amu«cd 
with  a »lr  nllvaion  to  hU  two  fold  cliamrler  of  .Shcritf  of  Solkirk* 
thire,  and  auUvir-9u*ver.t  of  “ Ilob  Kojr."  in  llie  cliontH,— 

Think  ye,  does  the  Shirra  ken 
Rob  yrutegor'e  come  again  7”) 
t (Written  for  Albyn's  Antboloity,  vo|.  ii.  1818.) 
t " Wo  return  no  more." 

( |8co  a note  on  Ban^ee,  Lady  of  Um  I>ake,  ante,  p.  456.1 
1 Written  after  a week'*  nhootjn^  and  tiahinp,  in  which  the 
Poet  bad  been  eofosod  with  some  friends.  (The  reader  may  see 


ON  ETTRICK  FORESTS  MOUNTAINS 
DUN.II 

On  Ettrick  Forest’s  mountains  dun, 

’Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman’s  gun, 

And  seek  the  heath-frequenting  brood 
Fur  through  the  noonday  solitude ; 

By  many  a cairn  and  treiicluKi  mound, 

Where  chiefs  of  yore  sleep  lone  and  sound. 

And  springs,  where  gray-hair’d  shepherds  tell 
That  still  the  fairies  love  to  dwell. 

Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed, 

’Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead. 

When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs. 

And  the  line  whistles  through  the  rings; 

The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try. 

Then  dashing  from  the  current  high, 

Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land. 

’Tis  blithe  along  the  midnight  tid^ 

With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide; 

On  high  the  d.izzling  blaze  to  rear. 

And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  spear ; 

Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright, 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  light, 

And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 
Like  Genii,  armed  with  fiery  spears. IT 

’Tis  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale. 

How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail. 

Whether  at  Alwyn’s**  lordly  meal, 

Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashcstiel  ;tt 
While  the  gay  tapers  cheerly  shine, 

Bickers  the  fire,  and  flows  the  wine — 

Days  free  from  thought,  and  nights  from  care, 
My  blessing  on  the  Forest  fair  ! 


THE  SUN  UPON  THE  WEIRDLAW  HELL 
Air—"  Rimhin  aluin  ’sfu  mo  nnr.” 

Tlie  air,  composed  by  the  Editor  of  Alhyn’s  An- 
thology.tt  The  words  written  for  Mr.  George  Thom- 
son’s Scottish  Melodies,  [1822.] 

The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 

In  EttricK’s  vale  is  sinking  sweet : 

The  Westland  wind  is  hush  and  still. 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  rny  feet. 

Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye  . 

Bears  those  bright  hues  that  once  it  bore 

Though  evening  with  her  richest  dye. 

Flames  o’er  the  hills  of  Ettrick’s  shore. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain. 

I see  Tweed’s  silver  current  glide. 

And  coldly  mark  the  h9ly  fane 
Of  Melrose  rise  in  min’d  pride. 

The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree,— 

Are  they  still  such  ns  once  they  were. 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me  1 

Alas,  the  warp’d  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter’s  dye ! 

The  harp  of  strain’d  and  tuneless  chord. 

How  to  the  minstrel’s  skill  reply  ! 

To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lower^ 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill ; 

And  Araby’s  or  Eden’s  bowers 
W’ere  barren  as  this  moorland  hill. 
tlioAC  versCT  net  lomuBic  in  Mr.  Thomaon'a  Scoltbh  MeWies 

ir\see  iIk>  riimmw  s.ilmon  fpcarins  oceno  in  Guy  ManoennS 
— li'orerley  Sovete,vtt\ii.] 

•*  Ati9gn,  Uk*  seal  of  t lie  Ixwd  Soinenfjlln ; 
anted,  by  iIh;  lanii’iiU-Hl  ilualb  of  that  kind  niid 
man,  th<’  Author'll  neiirrat  neixidiour  and  intiroate  irwna  i 
8.  (lied  in  Fehniary.  IHI#. ) 

♦ » Aeheatiel,  tlic  PoiU’s  rrsidence  at  that  tinyi.  ^ 

11  (*'  Nathaniei  Gow  told  me  that  he  «>t  ^ 

rcnileman.  a Mr.  Dalrymi'le  of  Oran«'|icld,  (he 
had  it  (rom  a friend  in  the  Weetero  ulee^a* 
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THE  MAID  OF  ISLA. 

Air— “ TJu  Maidof  hla.'' 

WBITTEN  FOB  MR.  GEORGE  THOMSON’S  SCOTTISH 
MELODIES,  [1822.J 

O,  Maid  or  Ifla,  from  the  dirt", 

That  looks  on  troublfd  wave  and  sky, 

Dost  (liou  not  sec  yon  little  skiff 
CAMtend  with  ocean  gallantly  1 
Now  beating  ’gainst  the  breeze  and  surge, 

And  steep'd  her  leeward  deck  in  foam, 

Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge  7— 

O,  Isia’s  maid,  she  seeks  her  home. 

O,  Isla’s  maid,  yon  sea-bird  mark, 

Her  white  wing  gleams  through  mist  and  spray, 
Against  the  storm-cloud,  lowering  dark, 

As  to  the  rock  she  wheels  away ; — 

W’here  clouds  are  dark  and  billows  rave, 

Whv  to  the  shelter  should  she  come 
Of  clilT,  e.xposed  to  wind  and  wave  7— 

O,  maid  of  Isla,  ’tis  her  homo. 

As  breeze  and  tide  to  vondcr  skiff, 

Thou’rt  ad  verse  to  the  suit  I bring. 

And  cold  as  is  yon  wintry  cliff. 

Where  sea-birds  close  their  wearied  wing. 

Yrt  cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave, 

Still  Isla’s  maid,  to  thee  I come ; 

For  in  thy  love,  or  in  his  grave, 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 


THE  FORAY.* 

SXTTO  MCStC  BY  JOHN  WHITEFIELD,  MCS.  DOC.  CAM. 

Thi  last  of  our  steer.s  on  the  board  has  been  spread, 

And  the  last  flask  of  wine  in  our  goblet  is  re<i ; 

Up!  up,  my  brave  kinsmen!  belt  swords  and  be- 
gone, 

There  arc  dangers  to  dare,  and  there’s  spoil  to  be 
won. 

The  eyes  that  so  lately  mix’d  glances  with  ours, 

For  a space  must  be  dim,  as  they  gaze  from  the 
towers, 

And  strive  to  distinguish  through  tempest  and 
gloom, 

The  prance  of  the  steed,  and  the  toss  of  the  plume. 

The  min  is  descending : the  wind  rises  loud ; 

And  the  moon  her  red  beacon  has  veil’d  with  a 
cloud ; 

’Tis  the  better,  my  mates  ! for  the  warder’s  dull  eye 

Shall  in  confidence  slumber,  nor  dream  we  are 
nigh. 

Oar  steeds  are  impatient ! I hear  my  blithe  Gray ! 

There  is  life  in  his  hoof-clang,  and  hope  in  his 
neigh : 

wke  the  flash  of  a meteor,  the  glnnce  of  his  mane 

Shall  marshal  your  march  through  the  darkness 
and  rain. 

The  drawbridge  has  dropp’d,  the  bugle  has  blown ; 

One  pledge  is  to  quaff  yet— then  mount  and  be- 
gone !— 

Toth  cir  honour  and  peace,  that  shall  rest  with  the 
slain ; 

To  their  health  and  their  glee,  that  see  Teviol  again ! 


the  monks  of  BANGOR’S  MARCH. 

Air — “ Ymdaith  Mionge** 

WRITTEN  FOR  MR.  GEORGE  THOMBOn’b  WELSH 
MELODIES,  fl8l7.J 

Ethelfrid,  or  Olfrid,  King  of  Northumberland, 
haying  f»e.siege<l  Chester  in  613,  and  Brockmael,  a 
British  Prince,  advancing  to  relieve  it,  the  religious 
™ the  neighbouring  Monastery  of  Bangor  marched 

• Bet  to  minic  in  Mr.  Thomson'*  Scottish  Collection,  1330.1 

* William  of  .Malinshury  says,  that  in  hw  lime  the  extent  or 
w rahu  of  Uw  monastery  boro  ample  witneu  to  the  dMolatioo 
«<aiioDod  by  the  massacre ;— **  totseminiti  parielos  ecclesionun, 


in  procession,  to  pray  for  the  success  of  (heir  coun> 
trymen.  But  the  British  being  totally  defeated,  the 
heathen  victor  put  the  monks  to  the  sword,  ana  de- 
stroyed their  monastery.  The  tune  to  which  these 
verses  are  adapted,  is  called  the  Monks’  March,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  played  at  their  ill-omened 
procession. 

When  the  heathen  trumpet’s  clang 
Round  beleaguer’d  Chester  rang, 

Veiled  nun  and  friar  gray 
Marclfd  from  Bangor’s  fair  Abbaye; 

High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 

Cestria’s  vale  the  hymn  rebounds. 

Floating  down  the  sylvan  Dee, 

Omiaerert,  Damint! 

On  the  long  procession  goes, 

Glory  round  their  crosses  glows. 

And  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
In  their  peaceful  banner  smiled  ; 

Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doom’d  to  feel  unhallow’d  hand  7 
Such  was  the  Divine  decree, 

O miaertrty  Domine! 

Bands  that  masses  only  sung. 

Hands  that  censers  only  swung, 

Met  the  northern  bow-  and  hill, 

Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill ; 

Wo  to  BrockniaePs  fe«>ble  hand, 

Wo  to  Olfrid’s  bloody  brand, 

Wo  to  Saxon  cruelty, 

O miserere  Domine  t 

Weltenng  amid  warriors  slain. 

Spurn’d  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane, 
Slaughter'^d  down  by  heathen  blade, 

Bangor’s  peaceful  monks  are  laid  : 

Word  of  parting  rest  unspoke, 

Mass  unsung,  and  bread  unbroke; 

For  their  souls  for  charity, 

Sing^  O miserere  Domine  t 

Bangor ! o’er  the  murder  wail ! 

Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale, 

Shatter’d  towers  and  broken  arch 
Long  recall’d  the  woful  march  :t 
On  tliy  shrine  no  tapers  burn. 

Never  shall  thy  priests  return; 

The  pilgrim  sigh.s  and  sings  for  thee, 

O miserere,  Domine  I 


FAREWELL  TO  THEMUSE.t 

Enchantress,  farewell  who  so  off  hast  decoy’d  me, 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  through  woodlands  to 
roam. 

Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  w'onder  espied  me 

Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quilting  for  borne. 

Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild 
speaking 

The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  wo ; 

O ! none  but  some  lover,  whose  heart-strings  are 
breaking. 

The  pang  that  I feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came 
suirrow. 

Or  pale  di.sappointment  to  darken  my  way. 

What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to- 
morrow. 

Till  forgot  in  the  strain  w'as  the  grief  of  to-day ! 

But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life’s  weary 
waning. 

The  grief,  ducen  of  Numbers,  thou  canst  not 
assuage : 

Nor  the  gradiuuestrangement  of  those  yet  remaining. 

The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

’Twas  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  be- 
wailing, 

To  sing  bow  a warrior  lay  stretch’d  on  the  plain, 

tot  nnfraciuB  |>orticiim,  tanta  turbn  nidenini  quantum  vix  alibi 

cemas." 

I (WriUen,  durine  illnoss.  for  Mr.  Thomj»oo’s  .Scottish  Col- 
lection, and  first  punlishe<t  in  1003.  united  to  an  air  compoeed  by 

George  Kinlocfa,  of  KinJoch.  Esq  1 
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And  a maiden  hun^  o’er  him  with  aid  unavailing. 
And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  coblet  in  vain  ; 

As  vain  thy  enchantments,  O Queen  of  wild  Num- 
bers, 

To  a bard,  when  the  reicn  of  his  fancy  is  o’er, 

And  the  quick  pulse  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers — 
Farewell,  then— Enchantress  ;—l  meet  thee  no 
more. 


EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  ERSKINE.* 

[1819.] 

Plain,  as  her  native  dignity  of  mind. 

Arise  the  tomb  of  her  we  have  resign'd ; 

Undaw’d  and  stainless  be  the  marnle  scroll, 
Emblem  of  lovely  form,  and  candid  soul.— 

But,  oh ! what  symbol  may  avail,  to  tell 
The  kindness,  wit,  and  sense,  we  loved  so  well  1 
What  sculpture  show  the  broken  ties  of  life^ 

Here  burira,  with  the  parent,  friend,  and  wife!  m 
Or  on  Uie  tablet  staiim  each  title  dear, 
l\y  which  thine  urn,  El'Piiemia,  claims  the  tear  I 
Yet  taught,  by  thy  meek  sufl'erance,  to  assume 
Patience  in  anguish,  hope  beyond  the  tomb. 
Resid’d,  though  sad,  this  votive  verse  shall  flow. 
And  oneii  alas ! as  thy  brief  span  below. 


MR,  KEMBLE’S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS,t 

ON  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  EDINBUBQH  STAGE. 

As  the  worn  war-horse,  at  the  trumpet’s  sound. 
Erects  his  mane,  and  neighs,  and  paws  the  ground— 
Disdains  the  ease  his  generous  lord  assigns 
And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  line^ 

So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  mine  ear. 

Can  scarce  stistain  to  think  our  parting  near ; 

To  think  my  scenic  hour  for  ever  past. 

And  that  those  valued  plaudits  are  my  last. 

Why  should  we  part,  while  still  some  powers  remain, 
That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in  vain  ? 

Cannot  high  zeal  the  strength  of  youth  supply, 

And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye ; 

And  all  the  wrongs  of  age  remoin  suodued 
Beneath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude  7 
Ah,  no!  the  taper,  wearing  to  its  close. 

Oft  for  a space  in  fitful  lustre  glows ; 

But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is  past. 

It  cannot  be  renew’d,  and  will  not  last ; 

Even  duty,  zeal,  and  gratitude,  can  wage 
But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  age. 

Yes ! It  were  poor,  rcmemliering  what  I was, 

To  live  a pensioner  on  your  applause. 

To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance  dry. 

And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I once  could  buy  ! 

Till  every  sneering  youth  around  inquires, 

“ Is  this  the  man  who  once  could  please  our  sires  7” 
And  scorn  assumes  compassion’s  doubtful  mien. 

To  warn  me  off  from  the  encumber’d  scene. 

This  must  not  be and  higher  duties  crave 
Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave. 
That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  Capitol, 

I may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I fall : 

My  life’s  brief  act  in  public  service  flown. 

The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 

Here,  then,  adieu!  while  yet  some  well-graced  parts 
May  fix  an  ancient  favourite  in  your  hearts, 

* (Mr*.  Euphetnia  Robison,  wife  of  William  Erakine  Esa 
(aflerwartb  Lord  Kinedcier.)  died  Reptember,  1819,  and  wa*  | 
burial  at  Saline  in  the  countjr  of  Pifu,  where  Uiato  lino*  are  in- 
scribed  on  the  tombftono.] 

* (Thene  line*  6mt  appt'arcd.  April  6, 1817,  In  a weeklf  aheet, 
called  *'  The  Sale  Ru«>m.”  connur.tod  and  published  hr  Mcnani. 
Ballant«m  and  Co.,  at  Edinbnrrrh.  In  a nule  prefixed,  Mr. 
James  Ballanlyoe  •ayv,  “ Tire  elioractar  fixed  upon,  with  haiiny 
prupnetf.  for  Kemble'*  during  xcenv,  waa  Mai'belh.  in  which  he 
took  his  final  leave  of  Scotland  on  the  evoninf  of  Saturday,  the 
S9lh  Mnrrh,  1817.  He  had  latroured  under  a aeveri!  cold  fora  few 
day*  Ix^rnre.  but  on  thi*  memorable  niffht  the  phy*ica!  annoyance 
yidded  to  die  eneryy  of  hi*  mind.—'  He  wa*,’  he  uid,  in  the 
mea  room,  immediately  befoo'iho  curtain  aruae,  ‘dotennined  to 
leave  behind  him  the  mo*t  pcrA'cl  tpecimon  of  hi*  art  which  he 
had  over  obown  and  hi*  lucceiiH  wan  complcta  At  Ibo  moment 
ofthe  tyrwt'*  death  tlie  curtain  fell  by  tJic  univoraal  acc.lamatiun 
of  the  audience,  'rbe  applauao*  won  vehement  and  proiooced ; 


Not  Quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  better  actors,  younger  men  ; 

And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine  forget— 

O,  how  forget !— how  oft  I hither  came 
In  niuximis  hope,  how  oft  return’d  with  fame! 
How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 
Has  waved  immortal  Shakspeare’s  magic  wand, 
Till  the  full  burst  of  insiuration  came. 

And  I have  fell,  and  you  have  fnnn’d  the  flame! 

Bv  mem’ry  treasured,  while  her  reign  endures, 
Those  hours  must  live — and  all  ineir  charms  are 
yours. 

0 favour’d  Land ! renown’d  for  arts  and  arras, 
For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  charms, 

Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  the  sinking  line, 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine! 

But  my  last  part  is  play’d,  my  knell  is  rung, 

When  e’t  n your  praise;  falls  faltering  from  ray  tongue; 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I can  tell. 

Is— Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and  fabe  tou  wku. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  H.\PPINESS;J 

OB, 

THE  QUEST  OF  SULTAUN  SOLIMAU.N. 

WBITTEN  IN  1817. 

I. 

O.  FOB  a glance  of  that  gay  Muse’s  eye, 

That  lighten’d  on  Bandcllu’s  laughing  tale. 

And  twinkled  with  a lustre  shrewd  and  slv, 
When  Giarn  Battista  bade  her  visim  hail.*^ 
Y'et  fear  not,  ladies,  the  naive  detail 
Given  by  the  natives  of  that  land  canorous; 
Italian  license  loves  to  leap  the  pale. 

We  Britons  have  the  fear  of  shame  Wore  us, 
And,  if  not  wise  in  mirth,  at  least  must  bedecoroas. 

II. 

In  the  far  eastern  clime,  no  great  while  since, 
Lived  Sultaun  Solimaun,  a mighty  princ^ 

Whose  eyes,  as  oft  as  they  perform’d  their  round, 
Beheld  all  others  fix’d  upon  the  ground  ; 

Whose  ears  received  the  same  unvaried  phrase, 
"Sultaun  ! thy  vassal  hears,  and  he  obeys!’’ 

All  have  their  ta.stes— this  may  the  fancy  strike 
Of  such  grave  folks  as  pomp  and  grandeur  like ; 
For  me,  I love  the  honest  heart  and  warm 
Of  monarch  who  can  amble  round  his  farm, 

Or,  when  the  toil  of  stale  no  more  annoys, 

In  chimney  corner  seek  domestic  joys— 

I love  a pnnee  will  bid  the  bottle  pass. 
Exchanging  with  his  subjects  glance  and  glass; 

In  filling  time,  can,  ^yest  of  the  gay, 

Keep  up  the  jest,  and  mingle  in  the  lay— 

Such  Monarchs  best  our  free-born  humours  suit, 
But  Despots  must  be  stately,  sterii,  and  mute. 


III. 

This  Solimaun,  Screndib  had  in  sway-y- 
And  where’s  Serendib  7 may  some  critic  say.— 
Good  lack,  mine  honest  friend,  consult  the  chart, 
Scare  not  my  Pegasus  before  I start ! 

If  Rennell  has  it  not,  you’ll  find,  mayhap, 

The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sindbad's  map,— 
Famed  mariner!  whose  merciless  narrations 
Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out  of  patience, 

Uiof  coa*ed— were  rwiimed— ro«e  a»ain— were 
train  wore  hunhetl.  In  n few  minute*  ll>e  curtain  uenmM,  *iw 
Mr.  Kemble  ramo  fonvaiti  in  lln>  ilrv#!!  of  .MiirlK’fh,  (Iheai^-'V* 
by  a cunaentnneou*  movement  tiiiini;  to  rweive  him.)  jo  SrioTr 

hia  farewell “ Mr.  Kemble  delivered  ijiwe 

exquiiite  beauty,  and  with  an  effect  that  wa*  «ideneed  W 
tear*  and  »obi  of  many  of  Uie  audiciice.  Hi«  own 
were  very  cunupicuaiu.  w hen  hi*  farewell  wn*  cl<»‘d.  b'  imf • 
ered  kmf  on  the  Btam\  a^  if  unable  to  retire  The  hooi» 
«UMid  up,  and  cheered  lutn  with  the  waviny  of  hat*  *no  it** 
about*  of  applaiiae.  At  lenylh,  he  finally  retiriHl.  and,  in  »oi*J 
a*  reronia  .Scotland,  tbecurtaiu  druppe<l  upon  liii  prof******* 
life  for  ever.’’]  i 

1 IFiral  pubiiabed  in  “The  Sale  Kooin,  No.  V.,  February  1, 
>817.)  , ^ 

k The  hint  of  the  following  tale  i*  taken  from  La  Canucm 
Monica,  a novel  of  Giom  Ba(ti*ta  CaxU. 
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Till,  fain  to  find  a meat  who  thought  them  shorter, 
He  deign’d  to  tell  them  over  to  a porter-* 

The  last  edition  see,  by  Long,  and  Co., 

Rms,  Hurst,  and  Orine,  our  fathers  >n  the  Row. 

IV. 

.Sercndib  found,  deem  not  my  tale  a fiction— 

This  Sultaun,  whether  lacking  contradiction— 

(A  wrt  of  stimulant  which  hath  its  uses, 

To  raise  the  spirits  and  refonn  the  juices, 

—Sovereign  specific  for  all  sorts  of  cures 
Id  my  wile’s  practice,  and  perhaps  in  yours,) 

The  Sultaun  lacking  this  same  wholesome  bitter, 

Or  rordial  smooth  for  prince’s  palate  fitter — 

Or  if  some  Mollah  had  hag-rid  his  dreants 
With  Degial,  Ginniatan,  and  such  wild  themes 
Belonging  to  the  Mollnh’s  subtle  craft, 

I wot  not— but  the  Sultaun  never  laugh’d. 

Scarce  ate  or  drank,  and  took  a melancholy 
That  scorn’d  all  remedy  profane  or  holy ; 

In  his  long  list  of  melancholies,  mad, 

Or  mazed,  or  dumb,  hath  Burton  none  so  bod.t 

.V. 

Phj-sicians  soon  arrived,  sage,  ware,  and  tried. 

As  e'er  scrawl’d  jargon  in  a darken’d  room  ; 

With  heedful  glance  the  Sultaun’s  longue  they  eyed. 
Peep’d  in  his  oath,  and  God  knows  where  beside, 

And  then  in  solemn  accent  spoke  their  doom, 

“His majesty  is  very/ar  from  well.” 

Then  each  to  work  with  his  specific  fell ; 

The  Hakim  Ibrahim  instanUr  brought  I 

HU  unguent  Mahazzim  nl  Zcrdukkaiit, 

White  Roompoi,  a practitioner  more  w’fly, 

Relied  on  his  Munaskif  ai  fillfily.t 
More  and  yet  more  in  deep  array  appear, 

And  some  the  front  assail,  and  some  the  rear; 

Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  vary, 
f^ame  surgeon  eke,  and  eke  apothecary ; 

TMl  the  tired  Monarch,  though  of  w'ords  grown 
chary, 

Vet  dropt,  to  recompense  their  fruitless  labour, 

Some  hint  about  a bowstring  or  a sabre. 

There  lack’d,  I promise  you,  no  longer  speeches, 

To  rid  the  palace  of  those  learned  leeches. 

VI. 

p»en  was  the  council  call’d — ^by  their  advice, 

(They  deem’d  the  matter  ticklish  all,  and  nice. 

And  sought  to  shift  it  off  from  their  own  shoulders,) 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  all  speed  were  sent, 

To  call  a sort  of  Eastern  Parliament 
Of  feudatory  chieftains  and  freeholders — 

Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  very  day. 

My  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  couroultai  ; — § 
j^not  prepared  to  show  in  this  slight  song 
^at  to  Serendib  the  same  forms  belong, — 

Een  let  the  team’d  go  search,  and  tell  me  if  I’m 
wrong. 


. VII. 

^eOrnrahs,ll  each  with  hand  on  scimitar, 
bare,  like  Sempronius,  still  their  voice  for  w'ar — 
Th|i  sabre  of  the  Sultaun  in  its  sheath 
"00 long  has  slcpt^  nor  own’d  the  work  of  death; 
betthe Tambourgi  bid  bis  signal  rattle, 

the  loud  gong,  and  raise  the  shout  of  battle! 
i"''’  dreary  cloud  that  dims  our  sovereign’s  day, 
^•11  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away, 

the  bold  Lootie  wheels  his  courser  round, 

And  the  arm’d  elephant  shall  shake  the  ground. 

ooble  pants  to  own  the  glorious  summons — 
Aod^r  the  charges— Lo!  your  faithful  Commons !” 
tile  Riots  who  attended  in  their  places 
ISeitndih  language  calls  a farmer  Riot) 
boek  d ruefully  in  one  another’s  facei^ 

•’tom  this  oration  auguring  much  disquiet, 
forage,  and  free  (jiiarters ; 

^ fearing  these  ns  (Jhina-men  the  Tartars, 
ttie  wbiaker’d  vermin  fear  the  mousers, 

>cn  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  trowsers. 


t ial!f  Arahian  Nichts*  Rnt<^rtainmcnts.] 

! Anatomy  of  Melancholy,] 

wronls  see  D'Hcrbolol,  or  the  learned  aotfaer 
K«ipe«  of  ATicenna. 


VIII. 

And  next  came  forth  the  reverend  Convocation, 
Bold  heads,  white  beards,  and  many  a turban 
green, 

Imaum  and  Mollah  there  of  every  station, 

Santon,  Fakir,  and  Calendar  were  seen. 

Their  voles  were  various — some  advised  a Mosque 
With  fitting  revenues  should  be  erected, 

With  seemly  gardens  and  with  gav  Kiosquo, 

To  recreate  a band  of  priests  selected ; 

Others  opined  that  through  the  realms  a dole 
Be  made  lo  holy  men,  whose  prayers  might  profit 
The  Suliaun’s  weal  in  body  and  in  soul. 

But  their  long-headed  chief,  the  Sheik  Ul-Sofit, 
More  closely  touch’d  the  point; — ”Thy  studious 
mood,^’ 

Quoth  he,  "O  Prince ! hath  thicken’d  all  thy  blood, 
And  dull’d  thv  brain  with  labour  beyond  measure; 
Wherefore  relax  a space  and  take  thy  pleasure, 

And  toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o’er  thy  treasure ; 
From  all  the  cares  of  state,  my  Liege,  enlarge  thee, 
And  leave  the  burden  to  thy  faithful  clergy.’’ 

IX. 

The.se  counsels  sage  availed  not  a whit, 

And  80  the  patient  (as  is  not  uncommon 
Where  wave  physicians  lose  their  time  and  wit) 
Res<nved‘to  take  advice  of  an  old  woman ; 

His  mother  she,  a dame  who  once  was  beauteous, 
And  still  w’as  call’d  so  by  each  subject  duteous. 
Now  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in  earnest. 

Or  only  made  believe,  1 cannot  say — 

But  she  profess’d  to  cure  disease  the  sternest, 

Bv  dint  of  magic  amulet  or  lay ; 

And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vain  was  shown. 

She  deem’d  it  fitting  time  to  use  her  own. 


X. 


“ Sympathia  ma^ica  hath  wonders  done,” 

(Thus  did  old  Fatima  bespeak  her  son,) 

” It  works  upon  the  fibres  and  the  pores. 

And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  restores. 

And  it  must  help  us  here.— Thou  must  endure 
The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 

Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  where’er  you  can. 
The  inmost  vesture  of  a happy  man, 

1 mean  his  shirt,  my  son  ; which,  taken  warm 
And  fresh  from  off  ins  back,  shall  chase  your  harm. 
Bid  every  current  of  your  veins  rejoice, 

And  your  dull  heart  leap  light  as  shepherd-boy’s.” 
Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother  came  ;— 

I know  not  if  she  had  some  under-^ame, 

As  Doctors  have,  who  bid  their  patients  roam 
And  live  abroad,  when  sure  to  die  at  home  ; 

Or  if  she  thought,  that,  somehow  or  another 
Q.ucen-Rf'gont  sounded  better  than  Queen-Mother; 
But,  says  the  Chronicle,  (who  will  go  look  it,) 

That  such  was  her  advice — the  Sultaun  took  it. 


XI. 

All  are  on  board — the  Sultaun  and  his  train, 

In  gilded  galley  prompt  to  plough  the  main. 

The  old  RaisIF  was  the  first  w'ho  question’d, 
“Wbitherr 

They  paiwed— “Arabia,”  thought  the  pensive  Prince, 
“ Was  call’d  The  Happy  many  ages  since— 

For  Mokha,  Rais.”— And  they  came  safely  thither. 
Bui  not  in  Araby,  with  ail  her  balm, 

Not  where  Judea  weeps  beneath  her  palm, 

Not  in  rich  Egypt,  not  in  Nubian  waste, 

Could  there  the  stop  of  happiness  be  traced. 

One  Copt  alone  profess’d  to  have  seen  her  smile 
When  Bruce  his  goblet  fill'd  at  infant  Nile: 

She  bless’d  the  dauntless  traveller  as  he  quaff’d, 
But  vanish’d  from  him  with  the  ended  draught. 

XII. 

'*  Enough  of  turbans,”  said  the  weary  King, 

“ These  dolimans  of  ours  are  not  the  thing ; 

Try  we  the  Giaours,  these  men  of  coat  and  cap,  1 
Incline  to  think  some  of  them  must  be  happy; 

At  least,  they  have  as  fair  a cause  as  any  can, 

They  drink  good  wine  and  keep  no  Ramazan. 


§ Sgo  Bir  John  Malcolm'*  admirable  Hiatorr  ofPenia. 
* Nobility. 

H Moater  oftho  vottoL 
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Then  northward,  ho !”— The  vessel  cuts  the  sea. 
And  fair  Italia  lies  upon  her  lee. — 

But  fair  Italia,  she  who  once  unfurl’d 
Her  eagle- banners  o’er  a conquer’d  world. 

Long  from  her  throne  of  domination  tumbled, 

Lay.  hy  her  quondam  vassals,  sorely  humbled, 

The  Pope  himself  look’d  pensive,  pale  and  lean, 
And  was  not  half  the  man  he  once  had  been. 

“ While  these  the  priest  and  those  the  noble  fleeces, 
Our  poor  old  boot,”*  they  said,  "is  torn  to  pieces. 
Its  topst  the  vengeful  claws  of  Austria  feel. 

And  the  Great  Devil  is  rending  toe  and  heel.t 
If  happiness  you  seek,  to  tell  you  truly, 

We  think  she  dwells  with  one  Giovanni  Bulli; 

A tramontane,  a heretic,— the  buck, 

PofTarodio!  still  has  all  the  luck  ; 

By  land  or  ocean  never  strikes  his  flag — 

And  then— a perfect  walking  monev-bag.” 

Off  set  our  Prince  to  seek  John  Bull’s  abode, 

But  first  took  France— it  lay  upon  the  road. 

XIII. 

Monsieur  Baboon,  after  much  late  commotion. 
Was  agitated  like  a settling  ocean. 

Quite  out  of  sorts,  and  could  not  tell  what  ail’d  him. 
Only  the  glory  of  his  house  had  fail’d  him  ; 

Besides,  some  tumours  on  his  noddle  biding. 

Gave  indication  of  a recent  hiding.§ 

Our  Prince,  though  Sultauns  of  such  things  are 
heedless, 

Thought  it  a thing  indelicate  and  needless 
To  ask,  if  at  that  moment  he  was  happy. 

And  Monsieur,  seeing  that  he  was  comme  il /a-ut,  a 
Loud  voice  muster'd  up,  for  ‘‘  Vive  Ic  Roi.’" 

Then  whisper’d,  "Ave  you  any  news  of  Nappy?” 
The  Sultaun  answer’d  him  with  a cross  question. — 
“ Pray,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of  one  John  Bull, 
That  dwells  somewhere  beyond  your  herring- 
pool?” 

The  query  seem’d  of  difficult  digestion. 

The  party  shrugj^d.  and  grinn’oT  and  took  his  snuff, 
And  found  his  whole  good-breeding  scarce  enough. 

XIV. 

Twitching  his  visage  intp  as  many  puckers 
As  damsels  wont  to  put  into  their  tuckers, 

(Era  liberal  Fashion  damn’d  both  lace  and  lawn, 
And  bade  the  veil  of  modesty  be  drawn,) 

Replied  the  Frenchman,  after  a brief  pause, 

‘‘Jean  Bool !— I vas  not  know  him — Yes,  I vas — 

I vas  remember  dat,  von  year  or  two, 

I saw  him  at  von  place  call’d  Vaterloo — 

Ma  foil  il  s’est  tres  joliment  battu, 

Dat  is  for  Englishman, — m’entendez-vous  ? 

But  den  he  had  wit  him  one  damn  son-gun. 

Rogue  I no  like— dey  call  him  Vellington.” 
Monsieur’s  politeness  could  not  hide  his  fret, _ 

So  Solimaun  took  leave,  and  cross’d  the  strait. 

XV. 

John  Bull  was  in  his  very  worst  of  moods, 

Raving  of  steril  farms  and  unsold  goods; 

His  sugar-loaves  and  bales  about  he  threw. 

And  on  his  counter  beat  the  devil’s  tattoo. 

His  wars  were  ended,  and  the  victory  won. 

But  then,  ’twos  reckoning-dav  w'ith  honest  John  ; 
And  authors  vouch,  ’iwas  still  this  Worthy’s  way, 

” Never  to  grumble  till  he  came  to  pay ; 

And  then  he  always  thinks,  his  temper’s  such, 

The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too  much.”ll 
Vet,  CTumbler  as  he  is,  so  kind  and  hearty. 

That  wnen  his  mortal  foe  was  on  the  floor. 

And  pa.st  the  power  to  harm  his  quiet  more. 

Poor  John  had  wellnigh  wept  for  Bonaparte! 
Such  was  the  wight  whom  Solimaun  salam’il, — 
“And  who  are  you,”  John  answer’d,  “and  bed— d?” 

XVI. 

” A stranger,  come  to  see  the  happiest  man.— 

So.  signior,  all  avouch, — in  Frangistan.”— IT 
‘ Happy  ? my  tenants  breaking  on  my  hand  ; 
Unstock’d  niy  pastures,  and  untill’d  my  land  ; 

Thw  well  known  itweniblancc  of  Italy  in  tlie  map. 

* Florence.  Venice,  Sc.c. 

I The  CaliibriaM,  infi-wted  by  bunds  of  asusHins.  One  of  the 
leaders  was  culled  Fra  Diuvoio,  i.  e.  Brother  Devil. 


Sugar  and  rum  a drug,  and  mice  and  moths 
The  sole  consumers  of  my  good  broadcloths — 
Happy?— why.  cursed  war  and  racking  tax 
Have  left  us  scarcely  raiment  to  our  backs.” — 

“In  that  ca.se,  signior,  I may  take  my  leave; 

I came  to  ask  a lavour— but  I grieve’* 

“ Favour?”  said  John,  and  eyed  the  Sultaun  hard, 
“It’s  my  belief  you  came  to  break  the  yard  !— 

Bui,  stay,  you  look  like  some  poor  foreign  sinner,— 
Take  that  to  buy  yourself  a shirt  and  dinner.”— 
With  that  he  chuck’d  a guinea  at  his  head; 

But,  W'ith  due  dignity,  the  Sultaun  said, 

**  Permit  me,  sir,  your  bounty  to  decline; 

A skirl  indeed  I seek,  but  none  of  thine. 

Signior,  I kiss  your  hands,  so  fare  you  well.”— 
“Kiss  and  be  d — d,”  quoth  John,  “^and  go  to  hell!” 

XVII. 

Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  his  sister  Peg, 

Once  a wild  lass  as  ever  shook  a leg 

When  the  blithe  bagpipe  blew — but.  soberer  now, 

She  doucely  span  her  flax  and  milkM  her  cow. 

And  whereas  erst  she  was  a needy  slattern, 

Nor  now  of  wealth  or  cleanliness  a pattern, 

Yet  once  a-month  her  house  was  partly  swept, 

And  once  a-wcek  a plenteous  hoard  she  kept. 

And,  whereas,  eke,  the  vixen  used  her  claws 
And  teeth  of  yore,  on  slender  provocation. 

She  now  was  grown  amenable  to  laws, 

A quiet  soul  ns  any  in  the  nation  : 

The  ^le  remembrance  of  her  warlike  joys 
Was  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  please  her  boys. 

John  Bull,  whoin,  in  their  years  of  early  strife, 

She  wont  to  lead  a cat-and-doggish  life, 

Now  found  the  woman,  as  he  said,  a neighbour, 
Who  look’d  to  the  main  chance,  declin«l  no  labour, 
Loved  a long  grace,  and  spoke  a northern  jargon, 
And  was  d-^  close  in  making  of  a bargain. 

XVIII. 

The  Sultaun  enter’d,  and  he  made  his  leg. 

And  W’ith  decorum  curtsy’d  sister  Peg ; 

(She  loved  a book,  and  knew’  a thing  or  two, 

And  jess’d  at  once  with  whom  she  had  to  do.) 

She  Bade  him  " Sit  into  the  fire,”  and  took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbuck  from  the  nook; 
Ask’d  him  “about  the  news  from  Eastern  parts; 
And  of  her  absent  bairns,  puir  Highland  hearts! 

If  peace  brought  down  the  price  of  tea  and  pepper,  i 
And  if  the  nil  mugs  were  grown  ony  cheaper;— 
Were  there  uac  sneerings  of  our  Mungo  Park— 
Ye’ll  be  the  gentlemen  that  wants  the  sark? 

If  ye  wad  buy  a web  o’  auld  wife’s  spinning. 

I’ll  warrant  ye  it’s  a weel-wearing  linen." 

XIX. 

Then  up  got  Peg,  and  round  the  house  ’gan  scuttle 
In  search  of  goods  her  customer  to  nail, 

Until  the  Sultaun  strain’d  his  princely  throttle 
And  hallo’d,—"  Ma’am,  that  is  not  what  I au.^ 
Pray,  are  you  nappy,  ma’am,  in  this  snug  glenf - 
“ Haopy  ?”  said  Peg ; “ What  for  d’ye  want  to  keui 
Besides,  just  think  upon  this  by-gane  year, 

Grain  wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the  plough.  -- 
“ What  say  you  to  the  present  ?”— “ Meal’s  sue  dear, 
To  mak  their  brose  my  bairns  have  scarce 
aneugh.” — 

“The  devil  take  the  shirt,”  said  Solimaun, 

“ I think  my  quest  will  end  as  it  began. — 

Farew’ell,  ma’am  : nay,  no  ceremonyt  I l>eg  ’ 

“ Ye’ll  no  be  for  ilie  luien  then  ?”  said  Peg. 

XX. 

Now',  for  the  land  of  verdant  Erin, 

The  Sultaun’s  royal  bark  is  .steering, 

The  Emerald  Isle,  where  honest  Paddy  dwells, 

The  cousin  of  John  Bull,  ns  story  tolls.  , , 

For  n long  space  had  John,  with  words  of  tnunow, 
Hard  looks,  and  harder  knocks,  kept  Paddy  MflU, 
Till  the  poor  lad,  like  boy  that’s  flogg’d  unduly, 

Had  gotten  somewhat  restive  and  unruly. 

Hard  was  his  lot  and  lodging,  you’ll  allow, 

A w’igwam  that  would  hardly  serve  a sow ; 

§ Or  dnihbiM ; »n  cftlled  in  (he  Shmr  Dictiqnarr. 

* See  The  Troc-Boni  EncUahmao,  by  Danwl  th: 

IT  Europe. 
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His  landlord  and  of  middle  men  two  brace, 

Had  screw’d,  hie  rent  up  to  the  starvinK-place ; 

His  garment  was  a top-coat,  and  an  old  one, 

His  meal  was  a potato^  and  a cold  one  ( 

But  still  for  fun  or  frolic,  and  all  that, 

la  the  round  world  was  not  the  match  of  Pat. 

XXI. 

The  Sultaun  saw  him  on  a holiday. 

Which  is  with  Paddy  still  a jolly  day : , 

When  mass  is  ended,  and  his  load  of  sins 
Confess’d,  and  Mother  Church  hath  from  her  binns 
Dealt  forth  a bonus  of  imputed  merit, 

Then  is  Pat’s  time  for  fancy,  whim,  and  cqiirit  1 
To  iest,  to  sing,*  to  caper  fair  and  free, 

And  dance  as  Tiebt  as  leaf  upon  the  tree. 

" By  Mahomet,’’  said, Sultaun  Solimaun, 

“That  ragged  fellow  is  our  very  man  I 
Rush  in  and  sieze  him — do  not  do  him  hurt, 

But,  will  he  nill  be,  let  me  have  his  a/urt.” 

XXII. 

Sbilela  their  plan  was  well  nigh  after  baulking, 
(Much  less  provocation  will  set  it  a-walking,)' 

But  theodds  tha  t foil’d  Hercules  foil’d  Paddy  Whack; 
They  seized,  and  they  floor’d,  and  they  stripp’d  him — 
Alack ! 

Up-bubboo ! Paddy  had  not a shirt  to  his  back ! ! 1 

And  the  King,  disappointed,  with  sorrow  and  shame, 
Went  back  to  Screndib  as  sad  as  be  came. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  APPEAL.* 


6POK£27  BY  MRS.  H£NBV  StnOOKS, 

Fkb.  16,  1818. 

A CAT  of  yore  (or  else  old  .®sop  lied) 

Was  changed  into  a fair  and  blooming  bride, 

Bat  spied  a mouse  upon  her  marriage-day, 

Fotgot  her  spou^  and  seized  upon  her  prey; 

Even  thus  my  bridegroom  lawyer,  as  you  saw, 
^rew  off  poor  me,  and  pounced  upon  papa. 

His  neck  from  Hymen’s  mystic  knot  made  loose, 
He  twisted  round  my  sire’s  the  literal  noose. 

Sack  are  the  fruits  of  our  dramatic  labour 

Since  the  New  Jail  became  our  nex  t-door  neighbour.t 


times  are  changed ; for,  in  your  father’s  age, 
The  lawyers  were  the  patrons  of  the  stage; 

However  high  advanced  by  future  fate. 

There  s^da  the  bench  (pointe  to  the  Pi()  that  first 
received  their  weight, 
future  legal  sage,  ’twas  ours  to  see, 

Doom  though  unwig^rd,  and  plead  without  a fee. 

Bat  now.  astounding  each  poor  mimic  elf, 

Instead  of  lawyers  comes  the  law  herself: 
^mendouB  neighbour,  on  our  right  she  dwells, 
^iids  high  her  towers  and  excavates  her  cells ; 
While  on  the  left,  she  agitate  the  town, 

With  the  tempestuous  question.  Up  or  down  ^t 
Twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis  thus  stand  we, 

^w’s  fined  end.  and  law’s  uncertainty. 

But.  Mft  1 who  lives  at  Rome  the  Pope  must  flatter, 
And  jails  and  lawsuits  are  no  jesting  matter. 

Then— just  farewell ! We  wait  with  serious  awe 
^ your  applause  or  censure  gives  the  law. 

^sting  onr  humble  efibrts  may  assure  ye, 

We  hold  you  Court  and  Counsel,  Judge  and  Jury. 


* I The  Appeal,"  a Tra/rcdr.  by  John  Galt,  the  celebrated 
*p«ttr  of  the  Annali  of  the  Pnri*h,"  and  other  Novels,  was 
myed  for  6>ur  nishte  at  this  time  in  Eoinbursh.) 

* It  is  necessary  to  mention,  Uiat  the  allusions  in  this  pk>ee 

loeal,  and  addresaed  only  to  the  Edinburgh  audience.  The 
^Mnsonsofthe  city.oo  tbe  Caiton  UiU,  are  not  fiir  (hnt  the 


1 At  tha  time,  the  public  of  Edinbuivh  was  much  aritated  by 
•“•wit  betwixt  the  Magistrates  ancTmany  of  the  InhabitanU 
^[^iP^ity,  concerning  a ranee  of  new  buildings  on  the  western 
afiiie  North  Bridge ; which  the  latter  insisted  should  be  ro- 
a»  „ deformity. 

^JlJwnes  Laing  was  one  of  the  Depute-Clerks  of  the  city  of 
"Wtnrsh,  and  in  his  official  comiexion  with  the  Police  and  the 
^Ml  CI,amt)cr,  his  name  was  a constant  terror  to  evil  doers, 
in  Vebruarr,  10M.) 

'I^  Watch  Hole.l 

•^K'Tolbaoth  of  Edinboridi.  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
V**  down  in  1817.J 

«,  iThe  aneiant  Town  Guard.  The  reduced  remnant  of  this 
"W7  of  Police  was  finalfr  disbanded  hi  iflT.) 

V oi„  L— 4 J 


EPILOGUE 

TO  THB  DBAStA  rOONUBD  ON  “ST.  ROWAW’s  WBIi.” 

t"  AAer  Uie  play,  the  foUowing  humorous  address  faserfted  to 
an  eminent  literary  character)  was  spoken  with  infinite  efibot 
by  Mr.  Mackay  in  the  chameier  of  Meg  JDodtfo."— fidfnAwrvA 
Weekip  JouTwU,  9th  June,  iSM.] 

[Enter  Meo  Dodds,  encircled  by  a crowd  qfunruiy 
* boys,  whom,  a toimCs-ojfficer  is  driting  q^l 

That’s  right,  friend— drive  the  goitlinga  back. 
And  lend  yon  rauckle  ane  a whack ; 

Your  Embro’  bairns  are  grown  a pack, 

Sae  proud  and  saucy, 

They  scarce  will  let  an  auld  wife  walk 
Upon  your  causey. 

Pve  seen  the  day  they  would  been  scaur’d, 

Wi’  the  Tolbootn,  or  wi’  the  Guard, 

Or  maybe  wud  bae  some  regard 

For  Jamie  Laing— I 
The  Water-holeil  was  right  weel  wared 
On  sic  a gang. 

But  wbaris  the  gude  TolboothlT  gane  now  1 
Wharis  the  auJd  Claught,**  wi’  red  and  blueT 
Whar’s  Jamie  Laing  T and  wharis  John  Doo7tt 
And  whar’s  the  Weigh-hoosel^ 
Deil  hae’t  I see  but  what  is  new, 

Except  the  Playhouse  I. 

Yoursells  are  changed  frae  head  to  heel. 

There’s  some  that  gar  the  causeway  reel 
With  clashing  hufe  snd  rattling  wheel, 

And  horses  canterin’, 

Wha’s  fathers*  daundered  hame  as  weel 
Wi’  lass  and  lantern. 

Mysell  being  in  the  public  line, 

1 look  for  howfs  I kenn’d  fang  syn^ 

Whar  gentles  used  to  drink  gude  wine. 

And  eat  cheap  dinners ; 

But  deil  a soul  gangs  there  to  dine, 

or  saints  or  sinners  I 


Fortune’ 8§§  and  Hunter’sllll  gane,  alas  I 
And  Bayle’sir^  is  lost  in  empty  space ; 

And  now  if  folk  would  splice  a brace, 

Or  evark  a bottle, , 

They  gang  to  a new-fangled  place 
They  ca’  a HotUe. 

The  deevil  bottle  them  for  Me«  I 
They  are  sae  gr«?edy  and  sae  gTcg, 

That  if  ye’re  served  but  wi’  an  egg, 

(And  that’s  puir  picking,) 

In  comes  a chiel  and  makes  a leg, 

And  charges  chicken ! 

“ And  wha  may  ye  be.”  gin  ye  speer, 

“ That  brings  your  auld-warld  clavers  here  T’ 
Troth,  if  there’s  ^ body  near 

That  kens  the  roads. 

I’ll  baud  ye  Burgundy  to  beer. 

He  kens  Meg  Dodds. 

1 came  a piece  frae  west  o’  Currie ; 

And,  since  I see  you’re  in  a hurry, 

Your  patience  I’ll  nae  longer  worry. 

But  be  sae  crouse 

As  speak  a word  for  ane  Will  Murray,*** 
That  ks^s  this  house. 


[John  Doo.  or  Dhu— n terrifir- looking  anti  high-*pirit«a 
memlirr  of  the  Town  Uuartl,  and  of  whom  Ihera  it  a print  b/ 
Kay,  ctchcti  in  1784.1 

i:  I'l'ln’  Wt'igh  ltoimc,  lituatnd  nt  tho  head  of  the  Wosi  Bow, 
Lawmiinrki‘t,  anil  whinh  had  long  l>cen  l<x>k<Hl  upon  as  an  en- 
eunilir(iii«'i<  to  the  street,  wom  (Icinolislied  in  order  to  moke  way 
Air  the  royal  prix*4;iiiiion  to  the  c&hUo,  which  took  place  on  the 
a2«i  of  AutfUst,  ISTi.) 

§1  It'orlmie's  Tovonf-a -house  on  the  wt*t  tide'bf  the  Old 
Stamp  Office  Close,  High  Street,  nndj  which  waa,  in  Iho  early 
part  of  the  laiit  r.eniury.  the  in.inM'nn  of  the  EnrI  of  Egiintoiin. 
—Tho  LonI  High  CommiMitmnr  to  the  General  AaMmlny  of  tha 
day  held  las  It>vee»  and  dinneta  in  thi*  Uivern.l , . , ; •./ 

(n  ,|Hunter'a— nnnther  onw  much-froquented,  tavom,  in  Wri- 
ter's Court.  Iloy^nl  Exslianire.]  , , , '•>,  d 

"fr  fBuylc's  Tavern  and  Coffcchoiue,  originally  on  the  North 
Bndco,  east  side,  afiervvanls  in  ShnkspcareSunajre,  Imlremovod 
to  admit  of  the  opening  of  Wutcriixi  Piano-  Such  was  tho  dignified 
obaractor  of  tliU  hriuse.  that  the  waiter  always  appeared  haI'uII 
dress,  and  noinHly  was  admitted  who  had  not  a white  aeckcioth 
— tlien  cfjnsidMVfian  iiiduponsBliloinsigniumofa  tentleauui.1 
***  [Mr.  William  Munay  bacaiua  Mtoacor  m the  Edinbunn 
Tbsstie  in  ISlS.l  , _ ,, , ■;  ,,i;  r 
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Plays  are  auld-fashion’d  things,  in  truth, 

'Ana  ye’ve  seen  wonders  mair  uncouth ; 

Yet  actors  shouldna  suffer  drouth, 

Or  want  of  dramock,^ 
Although  they  speak  but  wi’  their  mouth, 

Not  with  their  staniock. 

But  ye  take  care  of  a’  folk’s  pantry ; 

And  surely  to  hae  stooden  sentry 
Ower  this  big  house,  (that’s  far  frae  rent-free,) 
For  a lone  sister. 

Is  claims  as  gude’s  to  be  a ventri— 

How’st  ca’d — loquister. 

Weel,  sirs,  gude’en,  and  have  a care, 

The  bairns  mak  fun  o’  Meg  nae  mair; 

For  gin  they  do,  she  tells  you  fair, 

And  without  failzie, 

As  sure  as  ever  ye  sit  there. 

She’ll  Ql  the  Bailie.  . 


Art  thou  a parent  ? Reverence  this  bier, 

The  parents’  fondest  hopes  lie  buried  here. 

Art  thou  a youth,  prepared  on  life  to  rtart, 

With  opening  talents  and  a generous  heart, 

Fair  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  all  thine  own  t 
Lo!  here  their  end— a monumental  stone. 

But  let  submission  tame  each  sorrowing  thought, 
Heaven  crown’d  its  champion  ere  the  fight  was 
fought. 


THE  BANNATYNE  CLXJB.t 
I. 

Assist  me,  ye  friends  of  Old  Books  and  Old  Wine, 
To  sing  in  the  praises  of  sage  Bannatyn& 

Who  left  such  a treasure  of  old  Scottish  lore 
As  enables  each  age  to  print  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume  more, 
We’ll  ransack  old  Banny  for  one  volume  more. 


EPILOGUE.* 

Thu  sages— for  authority,  pray,  look 
Seneca's  morals,  or  the  copy-hook — 

The  sa'.tes,  to  disparage  woman’s  power, 

Say,  beauty  is  a mir,  but  fading  flower ; — 

I cannot  tell— I|ve  small  philosophy — 

Yet,  if  it  fades^  it  does  not  surely  die. 

But,  jike  the  violet,  when  decay’d  in  bloom. 
Survives  through  many  a year  in  rich  perfume. 
Witness  our  theme  to-night,  two  ages  gone, 

A third  wanes  fast,  since  Mary  fill’d  the  throne. 
Brief  was  her  bloom,  with  scarce  one  sunny  day 
’Twixt  Pinkie’s  field  and  fatal  Fotheringay; 

But  when,  while  Scottish  hearts  and  blood  you  boast, 
Shall  sympathy  with  Mary’s  woes  be  lostl 
O’er  Mary’s  memory  the  learned  quarrel, 

By  Mary’s  grave  the  poet  plants  his  laurel. 

Time’s  echo,  old  tradition,  makes  her  name 
The  constant  burden  of  his  falt’ring  theme ; 

In  each  old  hall  his  gray-hair’d  heralds  tell 
Of  Mary’s  picture,  and  of  Mary's  cell. 

And  show — my  fingers  tingle  at  the  thought — 

•The  loads  of  tapestry  which  that  poor  Uueen 
wrought. 

In  vain  did  fate  bestow  a double  dower 
Of  ev’ry  ill  that  waits  on  rank  and  pow’r, 

Of  ev’ry  ill  on  beauty  that  attends- - 
Folse  ministers,  false  lovers,  and  false  friends. 

Spite  of  three  wedlocks  so  completely  curst. 

They  rose  in  ill  from  bad  to  worse,  and  worst,  , 

In  spite  of  errors— I dare  not  say  more. 

For  Duncan  Targe  lays  hand  on  his  claymore. 

In  spite  of  all,  however  humours  vary. 

There  is  a talisman  in  that  word  Mary, 

That  unto  Scottish  bosoms  all  and  some 
Is  found  the  genuine  open  sesamum! 

In  history,  ballad,  poetry,  or  novel. 

It  charms  alike  the  castle  and  the  hovel. 

Even  you— forgive  me — who,  demure  and  shy, 
Gorge  nrr  each  bait,  nor  stir  at  every  fly, 

Must  rise  to  this,  else  in  her  ancient  reign 
The  Rose  of  Scotland  has  survived  in  vain. 


INSCRIPTION 


II. 

And  first,  Allan  Ramsay,  was  eager  to  glean 
From  Bannatyne’s  Hortus  his  bright  Evergreen; 
Two  light  little  volumes  (intended  for  four) 

Still  leave  us  the  task  to  print  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  dtc. 

Ill 

His  ways  were  not  ours,  for  he  cared  not  a pin 
How  much  he  left  out,  or  bow  much  he  put  in ; 
The  truth  of  the  reading  he  thought  was  a bore, 

So  this  accurate  age  calls  for  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  dtc. 

IV. 

Correct  and  sagacious,  then  came  my  Lord  Hailei) 
And  weigh’d  every  letter  in  critical  scales, 

But  left  out  some  brief  words,  which  the  pnidish 
abhor. 

And  castrated  Banny  in  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume  more; 
We’ll  restore  Baunrs  manhood  in  one  volume 
more. 

V. 

John  Pinkerton  next,  and  I’m  truly  concern’d 
I can’t  call  that  worthy  so  candid  as  leam’d ; 

He  rail’d  at  the  plaid  and  blasphemed  the  claymoR, 
And  set  Scots  by  the  ears  in  his  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume  mow, 
Celt  and  Gk>lh  shall  be  pleasetd  with  one  volume 
more. 


VI. 

As  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  sharp  as  a razor, 

And  feeding  on  herbs  as  a Nebuchadnezzar  ;$ 

His  diet  too  acid,  his  temper  too  sour. 

Little  Ritson  came  out  with  his  two  volomes  more.1 
But  one  volume,  my  friends,  one  volume  more, 
We’ll  dine  on  roast-beef  and  print  one  volume 
more. 


The  stout  Gothic  yeditur,  next  on  the  roll,V 
With  his  beard  like  a brush  and  as  black  as  a coal; 
And  honest  Greysteel** *  that  was  true  to  the  core, 
Lent  their  hearts  and  their  hands  each  to  one  volume 
more. 

One  volume  more,  &c. 


FOB  TUX  MONtrUENT  OF  TUB  BEV.  GBOBOB  SCOTT.t 

To  youth,  to  age,  alike,  this  tablet  pale 
Tells  the  brief  moral  of  its  tragic  tale. 

• (“  I reeoversd  the  above  wJih  norno  diffienttv,  I believe  it 
WM  never  ipokon,  but  written  for  Bomo  plnr,  aAerwardt  with- 
drawn, in  which  Mr*.  H.  Siddoni  wat  to  have  ipokcn  it  in  the 
character  of  Queen  MuTy."— Extract  from  a Letter  qf  Sir  Wal- 
ter Beott  to  Mr,  Conelable,  73d  October,  1924.) 

♦ IThU  pMins  fentlcmnn,  a non  of  the  Auihor’B  friend  and  re- 
latiiin.  Hush  Scott,  of  Hnrilen,  K/*n  . I»ecame  Rector  of  Kentii- 
beaw.  in  Devonihire,  in  I8«.  and  died  llicre  the  9th  June,  1830. 
Thii  epitaph  atipeara  on  hii  tomb  in  tho  chancel  there.  I 

t loir  Walter  Soott  wat  the  first  President  of  the  Club,  and 
wiote  theaa  verses  4br  the  anniversarr  dinner  of  March.  1823. 1 

I (in  accordance  with  his  own  remmeo.  Bfr.  BJtaon  j^iisned 


VIII. 

Since  by  these  single  champions  what  wonders  were 

What  may  not  be  achieved  by  our  Thirty  and  Onet 

a volume  entitled,  “ An  Eesay  on  Abstinence  from  Anunal  Food 
os  a Moral  Duly,  1802  "1  . ^ 

8 (See  an  account  of  the  Metrical  Antiquarian  R****'*’  .j,, 
Pinkerton.  Ritson,  and  Herd.  Ac,  in  the  intmductwy 
on  Popular  Poetry  prefixed  lo  the  Border  Minstrelsy.! 

Vf James  Siboald,  editor  of  Scottish  Poetry, 

Yeditur,’*  was  the  name  given  him  by  the  late  ^ 

Mr.  John  Ckvk.  advocate.  The  daurription  of  him  bcie  » 
accurate.)  . 

**  ! David  Herd,  editor  of  Sonn  and  Historical. Bamas-  J 
Ho  was  called  Greysteel  by  liis  intimates,  fium  havini  o*« 
in  unsooeeiafii]  quest  of  the  romance  of  that  name.) 
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uaw,  Gospel,  and  Commerce,  we  count  in  our  corps, 
And  the  trade  and  the  Press  join  for  one  volume 
more.* 

One  volume  more,  &c. 

IX. 

Ancient  libels  and  contraband  books,  I assure  ye. 
We'll  print  aa  secure  from  F,xche<iu»r  or  Jury ; 

Then  near  your  Commutes  and  let  iliem  count  o’er 
Tlie  Chiels  they  intend  in  their  three  volume.s  more. 

Three  volumes  more,  &e. 

* rrhii  club  wan  instituted  in  fho  rt’ar  (hr  thn  pnliliRa* 
licaar  rrpfint  of  ran!  amt  r.iuiou'*  worfc^  mnnirctnii  will!  th«  Iiis- 
UsTaod  snliquiiies  nf  Snotlnml.  It  rmnwitni,  ut  ftrat,  of  a vi'fv 
fc»  nwrahcri,~crailually  ,'xtcntIod  to  oiu>  iiuntiTt'd,  at  nhioh 
number  ii  has  now  niado  a fniul  lutus*!.  Thwf  niSHini*  tho  nanna 
oftbe  Baonatrne  Club  from  Goorge  Bannatyitn,  of’  whom  little  is 
known  beyond  that  prrxligiotu  ftiort  whiRh  prucluced  liis  jirosrnl 
hoeoun,  and  is,  parliaps,  one  of  the  must  stnirular  iiist.iuct'S  of 
ill  bud  wbicb  tlis  literature  of  any  country  eshibiu.  Hia 
labours  as  aa  amanuensis  wero  undi’rtukwi  ilurinit  the  time  of 
jKStileoee,  in  1588.  Tlie  dread  of  infection  bad  induci.Hi  him  to 
isU*  intu  aoittiide,  and  under  stirh  ci'cnnistances  he  had  tlie 
ssertytoihm  and  eiecuie  the  j>lun  of  suving  the  literature  of 
lbs  whole  rtation  i and,  uiulisturtxid  by  ibts  general  mourning  for 
tb*  dnui,  aod  jrtncral  r«!.-ini  ot'thc  hvtog,  to  devote  himself  to  tho 
ISik  of  oollsctinf  Biui  reconlmg  the  Inumphnof  human  geniua 
Is  lbs  poetry  of  nis  age  anil  coimlry  thus,  amid  the  wnsck 
III  that  was  mortal.  employiiiK  lumiadf  in  preserving  tlie  lays  by 
which  inuiKirUiliW  ia  at  once  givuii  to  olncrs,  and  ohliiiniul  lot 
the  writer  b^nseK.  Ho  informa  us  of  soiiie  of  the  numeroua  dif- 
fiealtiei  he  had  to  contend  with  in  (his  Milf-imjioacd  task.  The 
Wiinfae  eontaininc  his  lahoura,  ileiwialtod  in  tlie  Library  of  tlie 
fseal^of  Advocatee  at  Edinburgh,  is  no  lci«a  than  eight  huridred 
PUSS  m kngth,  and  very  neatly  and  closely  wjttten,  containinf 
iKsriy  all  the  ancicDt  poetry  of  Scotland  now  known  to  exuL 


X. 

Thev*!!  produce  you  King  Jamie,  the  aainent  and 
Sext, 

And  the  Rob  of  Dumblane  aod  her  Buthope  come 
next ; 

One  tome  miscellaneous  they'll  add  to  your  store, 
Resolving  next  year  to  print  four  volumes  more. 

Four  volumes  more,  my  friends,  four  volumes 
more ; 

Pay  down  your  subscriptions  for  four  volumes 
more. 

This  Caledonian  AssoriatiDn,  whirh  boasts  sevrrul  names  of 
diaiincttun.  tmth  from  rank  and  tainnt,  has  Bssumt-d  rattier  a 
broader  foundatton  limn  tlw  par*-nl  sueiety,  tbt  Koxburgiie  Gluh 
in  London,  w liicli.  m iu  {dan,  la'iiig  rvstnrled  to  the  reprinting 
of  single  tracts,  each  rsexiited  at  irm  cxiN.-nsc  of  an  indiuilual 
member,  it  follows  us  ahniMi  a necessary  ctiDsrquencf.  tbal  no 
volume  of  ixiiisidi-raiile  sire  has  emuniili>il  I’rrim  i(,  iind  its  rango 
hw  f>een  thus  far  limitud  in  tsiint  of  utility.  Tbn  Bannutyne 
holdin.t  llu>  aaiiie  system  with  »w|ior,i  to  tlio  ordinary  truHiies  of 
Club  rvtirinU,  ienes.  moreover,  a fund  among  its  mcmtiera  of 
about  Stxl.  a yeur,  expressly  to  tic  aptdied  for  the  editing  and 
printing  of  works  of  a ‘knowledged  imixirlanco,  and  likely  toiw 
attended  with  ex[K'nso  iK-yoiui  the  leaionukle  bounds  of  an  indi- 
vidual's contrilmiion.  In  this  wuy  either  a member  of  the.  Club- 
or  a romiieient  penrnn  under  its  patronare,  itipcrmicndi  a par- 
ticular volimie.  or  set  of  volumos.  Uimn  titem  occasions,  a vuiy 
moilerato  nunibci  of  copies  nro  thrown  off  fur  general  sale;  and 
those  iH<longjng  to  tim  Club  arv  only  distinguished  from  tlm 
others  by  la.-ing  |irinti.<il  on  the  (Miwr,  and  ornamented  with  tha 
dacorslions.  ticculiar  to  the  Society,  (n  this  way  several  uwaful 
and  eminently  valuable  works  have  recently  been  given  to  the 
public  fur  the  fiisi  time,  or  at  least  with  a degreo  of  accuracy 
aod  auihenlicity  which  they  had  never  bo(br«  alUined.— AArtd#- 
ed  from  Uu  Quarlerty  JRerfeia.— Am*.  PUcaim'a  Ancient 
Criminal  TriaU.  Feltruary,  I83i.] 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  DRAMAS 


[This  eonlaina  all  (he  dramatic  pieces  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
mr  publuhed  > namelr,  the  translation  of  Goetz  von  Berlichin* 
in,  which  appeared  in  1799 ; the  House  of  Aspen,  which  was 
vritttn  at  the  same  early  period,  lhou(h  it  was  first  printed 
is  the  Keepsake  for  1830 ; Halidoo  Hill,  written  and  published 
u ua;  UacDufiT's  Cross,  1833  s and  the  Doom  of  DevorKoil, 


and  the  Ayrshire  Tragedy,  which  appeared  together  in  1830. 

The  Editor  bad  some  scruples  about  reprinting  the  Torsion  of 
Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand ; but  it  marks  so  important  a period  in 
the  author's  studies,  that,  on  the  whole,  be  considerod  it  proper 
to  insert  iL 


J.  O.  L.] 
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HALIDON  HILL 


A DRAMATIC  SKETCH,  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 
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PREFACE  TO  HALIDON  HILL 


t 


THorOH  the  Poblie  seldom  feel  much  intern*,  m such  eomma- 
Dkation*.  (nor  is  there  any  rcnson  why  tliey  should,)  the  AuUior 
takes  the  liberty  of  statinit,  that  these  srenes  wore  ooinmenred 
with  the  purpuse  of  rontnlmliny  to  a niiKr.cl.'any  projertcil  by  a 
Duch-esteemed  triend.*  Dut  instead  of  licins  roiifined  to  a seenc 
or  two,  as  intended,  the  work  yrndtinlly  swelled 'u  the  size  of 
ta  independent  publication.  It  is  d>  sicned  to  illusimtc  niilitary 
aotif}uities,  and  the  manners  of  ebiva  by.  The  Drama  (if  it  can 
be  termed  one)  is,  in  no  particular,  cither  designed  or  calculated 
{nr  the  stsfe.t 

The  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Scottish  history  ; but  not  to  orer- 
k>sd  so  slicht  a publicotinn  with  antiquarian  resr-arrh,  or  quuia- 
b’ons  rnrni  obscure  climnieles,  may  be  siitiirirntly  illiistmicd  bv 
the  fullowinc  passofo  from  Putksrton'S  llittory  nf  Scotland, 
ml.  i.  p.  73. 

“The  Governor  (anno  1403)  dispatched  a consiiierable  force 
Qoder  Murdac.  his  eldest  soni  tlm  Earls  of  Anrrus  and  Moray 
titv  joined  Duuylaa,  who  entered  Rneiand  with  an  army  often 
thousand  men,  carrying  terror  and  devastation  to  tlw  walls  of 
h'ewrast  e. 

“ Henry  IV  was  now  eneawd  in  iIk*  ^^'«l^>h  war  ncaimii  Ow  en 
(jbrihHiT  i bm  (he  Karl  crf" iV’iMliutwtorhiiid,  and  bis  son  the  Hot- 
snur  Percy,  with  the  Earl  t>(  March,  eolieeted  a array, 

urul  awailisJ  ll>c  return  of  lh>-  impeded  wdlb  ^xmI,  near 

Nilfii  liJ,  i»  the  north  leiit  of  N«nhuinl>etlaod.  Douflas  bail 
h.'arbfd  Vi’croler,  in  his  r**tiirn ; arwl.  pereehrioe  the  enemy,  se  z«sl 
I *tmng  post  hotwceri  the  two  nrtoii^  called  Homidoti  toU.  In 
llss  mpihoii  hr  rivalled  bis  jireilert^orat  the  biidleof  fJftiTlnirn, 
but  not  wiili  bk«  virueek^  The  Enjflish  ndvaneed  ti»  tlie  a«<.ttiilt, 
#nil  H»-nry  Perry  wiis  KlHiut  to  lead  theitt  tip  the  Irilh  whet)  March 
caught  his  hntlle.  attd  iidvi*e«l  Idin  to  atknijce  no  fitrther,  Iwtt  to 
emir  the  lireiidftil  shower  of  English  arrows  iota  tl«^  enemy. 
This  advice  was  folluwed  with  the  o-.iml  fbrttme ; fer  io  8*1  aci-s 
the  bow  was  tin*  EnalMh  instromonf  of  victiO^  j amltbfmi'h  the 
Sons,  and  prltaps  flie  French,  were  aiperkr  itt  the  use  of  the 
stear,  vet  tins  weapon  was  tMpMS  aAc?  the  distimt  liow'  had  dv- 
e«kd  the  roinbot.  Kol>ert  tIo>  settdhfo  of  this  at  the  bat 

tlcof  Bantirrrkbtim.  oTilereil  « ‘preiitintd  detachment  of  c.«v«lry 
to  nuhaiTKinr  ftie  EnalUh  archers  «t  the  cowiiienceinieot,  total- 
ly to  diipcrve  them,  nnd  sdop  the  deadly  efIiraoB.  Ihit  Dimelns  ' 
tnw  used  im  such  pmeaution:  ami  the  comwsqwanop  Mfa<i,  (lint 
bU  tipnple.rirawpupon  the  face  of  the  hill,  pre*c«tt«d  ooa  loni-ral 
Biark  In  tlic  enemy,  none  of  whose  arrows  rksoMJifctl  in  vain. 
The  Scuts  fell  without  fight,  nod  unrevenfed,  till  a tpiritod  K«ieht. 
Snmtun,  eirlamu  d idond  ‘ (>  my  hravK  tsooidmiMm  t what  iin- 
rinaiion  has  seized  you  feeday,  that  you  stand  hsodepr  to  beslioi, 
inslcad  of  iihIii  Icing  your  oncieot  couma®.  and  meeting  yoorene- 
raif*  hand  to  hand?  l.et  thm»e  wlwj  will,  descend  wdth  me,  that 
Wf  may  gain  vfetosy.  or  life-  m fall  like  men. ’I  This  beinf  heard 
by  \rtsm  fwmion  ludwetm  whom  and  Swinton  tbc««  existed  an 
•qci>ml  and  ileailly  feud,  nttewfed  with  the  rontunl  s'DUghter  of 
irany  followers,  Im  inctautly  fell  ©o  h«  knees  before  Swintun, 
bc»zed  iiif  pardon,  aad  dfiSiml  to  l»  dobbod  n knicht  by  him 
vbnin  he  must  now  rr-ard  aa  tiu*  wi-esl  and  llie  boldrwt  of  that 
Order  in  Rriitiiri.  The  cetemony  perfocow-d,  8w  intern  lutd  Gnrrion 
d'secrwlcii  il»e  hill,  arseompanied  only  by  otje  l»OTMlr«i  men  t and 
a (fe»r*:mte  vntour  W the  whtde  luMy  to  death.  Had  a sfemlnr 
syiril  bew  sJaiwii  by  tlic  Scottish  ttnoy,  H is  })«d»aWe  llail  tlie 

* [The  loihor  slliidrs  to  • cnIlei.'tlon  nf  wuitl  piece*  la  vrrM.  eJitnl,  (or  s 
tkcnotiW  piirpewe.  t>v  Mrs  Jimuidk  R.iSIip.  ) 

t ill  '*■'  ('0*1  wBii^n,  tlie  u *i  silflot.  *'  In  e»se  any  snempi  ihnll  be  msf’e 
to  p»'.<!uee  It  In  srtion,  f.i*  b»»  In  elmilnr  cn»e»,)  Ibe  anilir.r 

t»ia»  he  r^e«nil  n[  pi.rtii  i-iiy  In  iniiinnt,-,  itsat  it  itkall  te  »)  the  peril  of 
»h»  m»iw  melt  »n  e»|Tr:ii.p|jl  ” A*'*vrting  to  tb*  p»o«*e,  (he  Nw 
R!:E>nri;h  Review  (Julv,  \'iH)  wit, — “ We,  nvven)i|.|rM.  *U>  out  Mierr  l)>«t 
ihnij  more  tmrtinntlv  liotinslto,  in  *t>  <kr  ni  It  gic«,  imtte  capable  of  vtufe 
ef*a,h«*anH  ;irr<t  in  Entlowl  »in<v  t‘e  rtsytif  g»c*te»l  iviilu*;  arnl 
Kir  n»  Sif  W«|  tiT,  tive/efure,  utl  welil  for  hi*  tw  iirM  '>ii  (h<*  p?w«.t  occmiiw*, 
at  ankniljr  hop*  that  he  is  bnl  tr>  Wf  bi*  jm-netli  in  itie  iim,-*!  en!iu  iw  of  all 
liUruy  pnirrpnws,  sml  that,  etv  li.tif,  be  will  thtnonerute  bi«  tight  to  O'C 
hvbot  honoariof  the  iiagn;  mine."  The  Itrili*|i  Critic,  for  tVwbcf,  l®2, 
wyt,  on  (be  nan*  bead,  *■  iTuHigh  « e nisy  not  amtle  to  ihe  »ullo*r's  deelAta- 
tea,  tint  it  I*  ‘ in  no  porricu/orcalmlnted  for  lha  •lag*,’ we  niiut  mg  IcBit 
w ttKkrt  to  look  for  any  dung  ainottiiiiiig  to  a rsguUr  dtsiiia-  li  would, 


event  nf  the  day  would  have  heen  diiTeront.  Douglas,  who  was 
curluinly  fh'f.cicnt  in  the  most  iriiponuiii  qualities  of  u generBl, 
sM  itiK  bis  iitiny  liccift  todistH'me,  at  huiclh  iitlenipted  to  ni‘scena 
the:  hill  I hut  the  English  nrchi  nt,  rctmiig  a liftht.sruit  a (light  of 
arrows  mi  sharp  mid  stjmig  that  no  amioiir  rpidd  withstand:  and 
the  .S>ottwh  leadiir  hmisetlf,  witoiie  pnHOply  wn.s  of  remarkabis 
trinptw  fell  umliT  five  wounds,  liioiich  not  nuiftnl.  The  Engliib 
mt  n-ofiirin*.  knipMs.  or  squire*,  did  nol  strike  one  blow,  but  re- 
mained S|>»'rta*orH  of ll«*  piut,  which  was  now  complete.  Great 
nuirilsTS  of  the  Si-tire  w-f  fi'  slmq.  and  near  five  Inmdted  pertslied 
in  tberivevTwwd  miou  thfirfiight.  Among  ilic  ilhiBtrious captives 
W8-  DiniBbPS,  whtisfcli|tffwniitnl  deprived  him  ofannye  r Murdac, 
son 'd'  Alhutiy  { th<“  EttW  of  Monty  atn)  Angus  : and  aliout  twenly- 
font  giittlonifft  tif  i ndni'ot  rank  and  luiwer.  Tlie  chief  slain  wire, 
Swiiitniq  GordtiP,  I-iviriuston  of  Culetidar,  Ilnnisavcif  Dallionsie, 
Waltr-r  Sioelatr,  Roger  Hordtm,  Walter  Sr.oti.  nn«  otliert.  Such 
was  the  of  tfeo  imfortimalp  hiitlte  of  Hiiinihlun." 

It  innv  U‘ ptoper  to  olwerve,  that  the  schuc  of  action  has.  in 
the  t(illowiqg  jiiiges,  lau-n  trimsfern*d  fnim  Homiltion  to  Halidon 
Hill.  F”r  this  Ihirt-  Wits  tin  ohvitiiw  reasini  (nr  who  would 
ataia  vantar®  hi  iBlmdnce  u{Hip  tin;  scene  ilo.*  rxdehrated  Hot- 
1 aptir,  who  eommaridtMl  the  Engtieb  nl  (he  funner  battle  J Thera 
are,  howew,  arrefftl  ewnckletiM**  wheb  may  reron'  ile  even 
the  severer  aniiiiuaTy  to  the  sulsttiiuiion  of  Hulidon  Hill  for  Ho- 
miiduft.  A SPeottmh  army  was  defeated  !»>■  the  English  on  lioth 
ocrnvkros,  s«d  «pder  iiesrly  the  sam<;  circiimsiances  of  address 
on  the  part  of  the  victor.*,  :iml  mfenuinat’emeui  on  that  of  the 
vaiiij'ii-Wd,  for  (Ih»  Krigh-di  teng  lsiw  lieeitled  the  tiny  in  both 
case*.  Irt  both  ffHes,  ut«o,  a Gordon  was  hdi  <*n  the  field  of 
liattle  t iui,»  at,  Halidon,  us  at  Hoiiiildon,  the  8cots  were  rum- 
maiiih'd  try  no  ill-luted  repfi'i-entaUve  of  tlw  great  hoina'  of  Dou- 
gin* HeofHomildoo  was  sumiimed  7'tn£-Pian,  i.e.  Lo*e-man, 
from  his  ri-twMtlL’d  defeHls  and  misenrriHgi'g  | and  with  all  iho 
per<oniil  vfihiiif  nfhis  race,  seems  to  have  rnioyed_  so  small  a 
isiriion  of  fhejr  r»«gnpity.  n«  to  Is*  nnalile  to  learn  military  expe- 
rience feom  piiiaated  culnmily.  I mo  far,  however,  from  iniima* 
Itnij,  that  rtic  trait*  of  imliccflify  anti  envy  atrnhulcd  to  iIhj  Re- 
gent in  rhe  rbUmvine  sktpeh.  are  to  be  historically  aicrilwd  cither 
to  the  eWer  Di-iicin*  of  Hahdim  Hill,  or  to  him  called  Tittc  man, 
who  He«  in*  to  have  t-pjoyril  the  re»r“ «'(  of  hi*  country  men  not- 
withstaodinir  that,  like  the  reli  hratcd  Anne  de  Montmwency,  h® 
WB*  eith-  r defi  utixl,  or  wounded,  or  nuule  pn*oncr,  in  every  bat- 
tle wliieh  ho  fiatgiiit.  Thu  Regent  of  the  sketch  is  a cliaraclur 
puri'ly  iriuwii-aiy. 

. The  trmhi  toil  of  the  Bwinloo  famUy,  which  still  nitrvivcn  in  a 
lini-al  detscent.  and  to  which  the  imihor  has  Urn  Imnour  to  be  re- 
laii  d,  that  ite  Swirpon  w ho  tVIl  id  HomiUhm  in  thi:  man- 
ner nikitat.oa  in  the  prtH*t’dtRf  extract,  hail  glino  Gordori'j)  lather | 
whiebstwnw  sutflc  witt  gwond  ro» -•idoi'lmg  that  circumstance  into 
the  following  Ditmittlfe  tzkotch,  thoOBh  d fe»  rt'iulcnd  imprubahl® 
by  ottMir  BOtliorities, 

If  any  madcr  will  take  the  Ironhle  tif  lotikiiic  at  Frnwiori.  For- 
dun.  Of  other  hfetorteng  of  the  la  riod,  he  wdl  find,  that  tlw  eha- 
raeier  of  the  Lord  of  iwinlon,  for  Blrcngth,  courage,  uod  ccmducl, 
ii  by  no  iiu'Qii.i  cxaggiiratod. 

w.a. 

Jbbotfford,  1822. 

WB  «(tfnk,  form  an  tiurlriyW,  nf  tery  grrst  tnlcrrst,  In  sn  hi«tn«1<'»l  pUy  of 
cmiooitury  Irngtb;  wdaWsw^  tl*  loeidewt*  *ad  pi-TinMtBge»*rfiroiint  up, 
in  tlw**  Horne*,  with  to  *v<«t  <?  wsl  te«ry\  th«re  h ncthlr^  te  either  w pm- 
veil)  thfir  Mnf  trscrwn«»v  la  th»  pfetefawy  <Scsiw«t  v(  *•  n-h  the  sc-.hhi 
sis  ;«id  Ut  In  rti*  of  EnglBod  and  Soadabd,  on  any  tf  dw  wry  rmm«r- 

i»t»  perSod*  of  8<»d«r  wwtikra.  Th*  whafc  kmmt.  ii>-:)«d,  «f  U»  »inry,  li  r n- 
groikwi  two  <di««cl*w.  Imagined,  a*  k «pp“»e»  to  »».  with  Si»*t  force  snd 

pfctwbJHiy,  agd  esfiUtuiea  with  cootkknhle  4i(!l  aod 

I [*<  MilMmigrwnliniadaBigtosJehoiwareSwliitc®,  'sri'i-iiriari  «oce  liorriilA 

pcf-anola  eiciagsivil,  di«er»,  O MtumlfiiMias  indy  til  qirtsvvn  kd»fawh-«»tt 
non  tndatger*  id)(*i  proMiaU,  quod  MW  dexirii  ooMwlfki,  are  >K  dirt  r-nJa 
♦flBitfe,  ed  lovadendum  emuto*,  ml  wsw,  4«»wto*  wt  Warwlcs  uiifsio 

cob  *,  (EUtteKiwn  btoaiki  |s»co«r»  tahuuM-  De#i^®da«t  ttfCCum  <pu  inito,  «t  m 
wstiiii*  Uomhii  teat*  p^ioWlBaie,  ot  wsJ  do  all*  r,  tisnnir,  <mi  iotieni  n;, 
miiuoi  >:nm  teiiote  ocematemui,"  Ac.— i^rdun,  Scoti-Chronuott,  toL  a. 
p.  4Jt.] 


HALIDON  HILL. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


SCOTTISH. 

The  Regent  or  Scotland. 

Gordon, 

SwiNTON, 

Lennox, 

ScTHERLAND, 

Roes, 

Maxwell, 

Johnstone, 

Lindesay, 

Adam  de  Vipont,  a Knight  Templar. 


* Scottish  Chiefs  and  Nobles. 


The  Prior  op  Maison-Dieo. 

Reynald,  Swinton^a  S^ire. 

Hob  Hattely,  a Border  Moss-Trooper. 
Heralds. 


ENGLISH. 

King  Edward  III. 

Ch  ANDOS,  ) 

J|e®cy,  [ English  and  Norman  Nobles. 

Kibaumont,  ) 

The  Abbot  of  Walthamstow. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1. 

The  northern  side  of  the  eminence  of  Halidon. 
'The  hack  Scene  represents  the  summit  of  the 
ascent^  occupied  by  the  Itear-guard  of  the  Scottish 
army.  Bodies  of  armed  Men  appear  as  advanc- 
ing from  different  points,  to  join  the  main  Body. 

Enter  De  Vipont  and  the  Prior  or  Maison-Diec. 

VIPONT. 

No  funher,  Fathcr^here  I need  no  CTidance — 

I have  already  brought  your  peaceful  step 
Too  near  the  verge  of  battle. 

PRIOR. 

Fain  would  I see  you  join  some  Baron’s  banner. 
Before  I say  farewell.  The  honour’d  sword 
That  fought  so  well  in  Syria,  should  not  wave 
Amid  the  ignoble  crowd. 

vipont. 

Each  spot  is  noble  in  a pitched  field. 

So  that  a man  has  room  to  fight  and  fall  on’t. 

But  I shall  find  out  friends.  ’Tis  scarce  twelve  years 
Since  1 left  Scotland  for  the  wars  of  Palestine, 

And  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Scottish  nobles 
'Vere  known  to  me;  and  I,  in  my  degree, 

Not  all  unknown  to  them. 

PRIOR. 

Alas ! there  have  been  changes  since  that  time ; 

The  Royal  Bruce,  with  Randolph,  Douglas,  Gra- 
in. 

^en  shook  in  field  the  banners  wliicb  now  moulder 
Over  their  graves  i’  the  chancel. 

VIPONT. 

And  thence  comes  it, 

^at  while  I look’d  on  many  a well-known  crest 
blazon’d  shield,*  ns  hiinerward  we  came, 

The  faces  of  the  Barons  who  displayed  them 
”ePB  all  unknown  to  me.  Brave  youths  they 
seem’d ; 

Yet,  surely,  fitter  to  adorn  the  tilt-yard. 

Than  to  be  leaders  of  a war.  Their  followers, 

*oung  like  themselves,  seem  like  themselves  im- 
ractised— 

at  their  battle-rank. 

I cannot  gaze  on’t  with  undazzled  eye. 

So  thick  the  r^s  dart  back  from  shield  and  helmet, 
And  sword  and  battle-axe,  and  spear  and  pennon. 
Sure  ’tis  a gallant  show ! The  Bruce  himself 

• ISIS.— “r VP  look'd  on  many  a well  knovni  pennon 
Flayina  the  air,”  eu.J 


Hath  often  conquer’d  at  the  head  of  fewer 
And  worse  appointed  followers. 

VIPONT. 

Ay,  but  ’twas  Bruce  that  led  them.  Reverend 
Father, 

’Tis  not  the  falchion’s  weight  decides  a combat; 

If  foe  strong  and  skilful  Land  that  w'ields  it 
111  fate,  that  we  should  lack  the  noble  King, 

And  all  his  champions  now ! Time  call’d  tnem  not, 
f or  when  I parted  hence  for  Palestine, 

The  brows  of  most  were  free  from  grizzled  hair. 

PRIOR. 

Too  true,  alas ! But  well  you  know,  in  Scotland, 
Few  hairs  are  silver’d  unnerneath  the  helmet ; 

Tis  cowls  like  mine  which  hide  them.  ’Mongst  tha 
laiiy, 

War’s  the  rash  reaper^  who  thrusts  in  his  sickle 
IJcfore  the  CTsin  is  white.  In  threescore  years 
And  ten.  wTiich  I have  seen,  I have  outlived 
Wellnigh  two  generations  of  our  nobles. 

The  race  which  holdst  yon  summit  is  the  third 

VIPONT. 

Thou  mayst  outlive  them  also. 

PRIOR. 

, Heaven  forefend! 

My  prayer  shall  be,  that  Heaven  will  close  my  eyes, 
Before  they  look  upon  the  wrath  to  come. 

VIPONT. 

Retire,  retire,  good  Father !— Pray  for  Scotland— 
Think  not  on  me.  Here  comes  an  ancient  friend. 
Brother  in  arms,  with  whom  to-day  I’ll  join  me. 

Back  to  your  choir,  a.^si-iuble  all  your  brotherhood. 
And  weary  Heaven  with  prayers  for  victory. t 

PRIOR. 

heaven’s  blessing  rest  with  thee, 

Champion  of  Heaven,  and  of  thy  suffering  country! 

[Exit  Prior.  Vipont  drams  a little  aside,  and 
lets  down  the  beaver  of  his  helmet. 

Enter  Swinton,  followed  by  Reynald  and  others, 
to  whom  he  speaks  as  he  enters. 

SWINTON. 

Halt  here,  and  plant  my  pennon,  till  the  R^ent 
Assign  our  band  its  station  in  the  host. 

reynald. 

That  must  by  the  Standard.  We  have  had 
That  right  since  good  Saint  David’s  reign  at  least, 
Fain  would  I see  the  Marcher  would  dispute  it. 

t IMS.— ‘‘The  vouths  who  hold,”  ftc.,  "nro."! 

I 'MS. " with  pmyen  for  Scotland'a  weaL”) 
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BwrsrTON. 

Peace,  Reynald!  Where  the  general  plants  the 
soldier, 

There  is  his  place  of  honour,  and  there  only 
His  valour  can  win  worship.  Thou’rt  of  those. 
Who  would  have  war’s  deep  art  bear  the  wild  sem- 
blance 

Of  some  disorder’d  hunting,  where,  pell-mell. 

Each  trusting  to  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
Gallants  press  on  to  see  the  quarry  fall. 

Yon  steel-clad  Southrons,  Reynald,  are  no  deer; 
And  England’s  Edward  is  no  stag  at  bay. 

viPONT  {ndmneing.) 

There  needed  not,  to  blazon  forth  the  Swinton, 

His  ancient  burgonet,  the  sable  Roar 
Chain’d  to  the  gnarl’d  oak,* — nor  his  proud  step. 
Nor  giant  stature,  nor  tlte  ponderous  inace,_ 

Which  only  he,  of  Scotland’s  realm,  cun  wield : 

His  discipline  and  wisdom  mark  the  leader, 

As  doth  his  frame  the  champion.  Hud,  brave 
Swinton ! 

swijrrON. 

Brave  Templar,  thanks ! Such  your  cross’d  shoulder 
speaks  you ; 

But  tne  closed  visor,  which  conceals  your  features, 
Forbids  more  knowledge.  Uinfraville,  perhaps — 


VIPONT. 

All  slain  7— alas ! 

SWINTON. 

Ay,  all,  De  Vipont.  And  their  attributes, 

John  with  the  Long  Spear— Archibald  with  the  Axe- 
Richard  the  Ready— and  my  youngest  darling, 

My  Fair-hair’d  VViIliam— do  nut  now  survive 
In  measures  which  the  gray-hair’d  minstrels  sing, 
When  they  make  maidens  weep. 

VIPONT. 

Tliese  wars  with  England,  they  have  rooted  out 
The  flowers  of  Cbnstendoin.  Knights  who  might 
win 

The  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  rude  heathen, 

F all  in  unholy  warfare ! 

SWINTON. 

Unholy  warfare?  ay,  well  hast  thou  named  it: 

But  not  with  England— would  her  cloth-yard  snails 
Had  bored  their  cuirasses ! Their  lives  had  been 
Lost  like  their  grandsire’s,  in  the  bold  defence 
Of  their  dear  countryt — but  in  private  feud 
With  the  proud  Gordon,  fell  my  Long-spear’d  John, 
He  with  the  Axe,  and  he  men  called  the  Ready, 
Ay,  and  my  Fuir-hairid  Will— the  Gordon's  wrath 
Devour’d  my  gallant  issue. 


VIPONT  {unclosing  his  helmet.) 

No  ; one  less  worthy  of  our  sacred  Order. 

Yet,  unless  Syrian  suns  have  scorch’d  iny  features 
Swart  as  my  sable  visor,  Alan  Swinton 
Will  welcome  Symou  Vipont. 

sviNTON  {embracing  him.)  I 

As  the  blithe  reaper  , 

Welcomes  a practised  mate,  when  the  ripe  harvest  i 
Lies  deep  bemre  him.  and  the  sun  is  high  ! ’ 

Thou’lt  follow  yon  old  pennon,  wilt  thou  not?  ' 
’Tis  tatter’d  since  thou  saw’st  it,  and  the  Boar- 
heads  ^ I 

Look  as  if  brought  from  off  some  Christmas  board,  I 
\Vhere  knives  had  notch’d  them  deeply.  i 

VIPONT.  j 

Have  with  them,  ne’ertlieless.  The  Stuart’s  Cheauer, 
The  Bloody  Heart  of  Douglas.  Ross’s  Lymphads, 
Sutherlana’s  Wild-cats,  nor  the  royal  Lion, 
Rampant  in  golden  treasure,  wins  me  from  them. 
We’ll  back  ti  le  Boar-heads  bravely.  I see  round  ' 
them 

A chosen  band  of  lances — some  well  known  to  me. 
Where’s  the  main  body  of  thy  followers  ? ' 

SW'INTON.  ' 

Symon  de  Vipont  thou  dost  see  them  all  , 

That  Sw'inton’s  bugle-horn  can  call  to  battle,  ' 

However  loud  it  rings.  There’s  not  a boy  * 

Left  in  my  halls,  whose  arm  has  strength  enough  { 
To  bear  a sword — there’s  not  a man  behind,  i 

However  old,  who  moves  w’ithout  a staff.  j 

Striplings  and  graybeards,  every  one  is  here,  i 

And  here  all  should  be — Scotland  needs  them  all ; I 
And  more  and  better  men,  were  each  a Hercules, 
And  yonder  handful  centupled. 

VIPONT. 

A thousand  followers — such,  with  friends  and  kins- 
men. 

Allies  and  vassals,  thou  wert  wont  to  lead— 

A thousand  followers  shrunk  to  sixty  lances  i 

In  twelvfi  years’  space  1 — And  thy  brave  sons.  Sir 
Alan  ? 

Alas ! I fear  to  ask. 

SWINTON. 

All  slain,  De  Viponi.  In  my  empty  home 
A puny  babe  lisps  to  a widow’d  mother, 

“ Where  is  my  ^andsire  ? wherefore  do  you  weep  ?” 
But  for  that  prattler,  Lyulph’s  house  is  ncirless. 

I’m  an  old  oak,  from  which  the  foresters 
Have  bew’d  four  goodly  boughs,  and  left  beside  me 
Only  a sapling,  which  the  fawn  may  crush 
As  he  springs  over  it. 

• ["  Tho  nrmorial  bearinirs  oP  th«  ancinnt  fnmny  of  Swinton 
•re  $able,  achewron,  or,  between  three  boors'  heuda  erased,  ar- 
fan/.  Crbst— a boar  chained  to  a tree,  nnJ  above,  «q  an  es- 
•wu  ftspers.  ScppoRTERS— two  boaia  atAndina  on  a compart- 


VIPONT. 

Since  thou  dost  weep,  their  death  is  unavenged? 

SWINTON. 

Templar,  what  think’st  thou  me? — See  yonder  rock, 
From  which  the  fountain  gi'shes— is  it  less 
Compact  of  fidanmnl,  though  waters  flow  from  it! 
Firm  hearts  have  moister  eyes. — They  are  avenged' 
I wept  not  till  they  were— till  the  proud  Gordon 
Had  with  his  life-blood  dyed  my  father’s  sword, 

In  ^erdon  that  he  thinn’d  my  father’s  lineage, 
And  then  I wept  iny  sons;  and,  as  the  Gordon 
Lay  at  my  feet,  there  was  a tear  for  him. 

Which  nunglecl  w'ith  the  rest.  We  had  biicn  friends, 
Had  shared  the  banquet  and  the  chase  together. 
Fought  side  by  side, — and  our  first  cause  of  strife, 
Wo  to  the  pride  of  both,  was  but  a light  one! 

VIPONT. 

You  are  at  feud,  then,  with  the  mighty  Gordon? 

SWINTON. 

.-It  deadly  feud.  Here  in  this  Border-land, 

Where  the  sire’s  quarrels  descend  upon  the  son 
As  due  a part  of  bis  inheritance. 

As  the  strong  castle  and  the  ancient  blazon, 
Where  private  Vengeance  holds  ilie  scales  of  justice, 
Weighing  each  drop  of  blood  as  scrupulously 
As  Jews  or  Lombards  balance  silver  pence, 

Not  in  this  land  ’iwixt  Solway  and  Saint  Abb’s, 
Rages  a bitterer  feud  than  mine  and  theirs, 

The  Swinton  and  the  GordonL 

VIPONT. 

You.  with  some  threesrore  lances — and  the  Gordon 
Leading  a thousand  followers. 

SWINTON. 

You  rate  him  far  too  low.  Since  you  sought  Pal(^ 
tine, 

He  hath  had  grants  of  baronies  and  lordships 
In  the  far-distant  North.  A thousand  horse 
His  southern  friends  and  va.ssals  always  number’i 
Add  Badenoch  kerne,  and  horse  from  Dey  and  Spey, 
He’ll  count  a thousand  more. — And  now,  De  Vipont, 
If  the  Boar-heads  seem  in  your  eye.s  less  worthy 
For  lack  of  followers — seek  yonder  standard—. 
The  bounding  Stag,  with  a brave  host  around  it; 
There  the  young  Gordon  makes  his  earliest  field, 
And  pants  to  win  his  spurs.  His  father’s  fiaend, 
As  well  as  rninc,  thou  wen— go,  join  his  pennon, 
And  grace  him  with  thy  presence. 

VIPONT. 

When  you  were  friends,  I was  the  friend  of  both, 
And  now  I can  be  enemy  to  neither ; 

But  my  poor  person,  though  but  slight  the  aid 

mont  whereon  are  tho  wordi,  Je  Pen»e."—DougUu'i Barontf* 

t (MS.—"  Of  thi  Jon  laal  that  mused  them— hut  m fe«4^ 
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Joins  on  this  field  the  banner  of  the  two 
Which  bath  the  smallest  following. 

SW'INTOX. 

Spoke  like  the  generous  Knight,  who  gave  up  all, 
Leading  and  lordship,  in  a heathen  land 
To  6glit,  a Christian  soldier  I Yet  in  earnest, 

I pray,  Dc  Vipont,  you  w ould  join  the  Gordon 
In  this  high  battle.  ’Tls  a noble  youth,— 

So  fame  doth  vouch  him,— amorous,  quick,  and 
valiant : 

Takes  knighthood,  too,  this  day.  and  vvell  may  use 
Hw  spurs  too  rashly*  in  the  wish  to  win  them. 

A friend  like  thee  beside  him  in  the  fight. 

Were  worth  a hundred  spears,  to  rein  his  valour 
And  temper  it  with  prudence :— ’tis  the  aged  eagle 
Teaches  nis  brood  to  gaze  upon  the  sun, 

With  eye  undazzled. 

VIPONT. 

Alas,  brave  Swinton ! Wouldst  thou  train  the  hunter 
That  soon  must  bring  thee  to  the  bay  1 Y our  custom, 
Your  most  unchristian,  savage,  fiend-like  custom. 
Binds  Gordon  to  avenge  his  father’s  death. 

SWINTON. 

Why,  be  it  so ! I look  for  nothing  else ; 

.My  pan  was  acted  when  I slew'  liis  father, 

Avenmng  my  four  sons- Y'oung  Gordon’s  sword, 

If  it  should  find  my  heart,  can  ne’er  inflict  there 
A pang  so  poignant  as  his  father’s  did. 

But  I would  nerish  by  a noble  hand. 

And  such  will  his  be  if  he  bear  him  nobly, 

Nobly  and  wisely  on  this  field  of  Halidon. 

Enter  a PcnsriVANT. 

PUR.SCIVANT. 

Sir  Knights  to  council ! — 'tis  the  Regent’s  order, 
That  knights  and  men  of  leading  meet  iiim  instantly 
Before  the  royal  standard.  Edward’s  army 
la  seen  from  the  hill-summit. 

SWINTON. 

Say  to  the  Regent,  wc  obey  his  orders. 

[Exit  Pursuivant. 
iroRETNALD.]  Hold  thou  my  casque,  aud  furl  my 
pennon  up 

Close  to  the  stafT.  I will  not  show  iny  crest, 

Nor  standard,  till  the  common  foe  shall  challenge 
them. 

rij  wake  no  civil  strife,  nor  tempt  the  Gordon 
With  aught  that’s  like  defiance. 

VIPONT. 

Will  he  not  know  your  features  7 
SWINTON. 

He  never  saw  me.^  In  the  distant  Nortli, 

Against  his  w'ill,  ’tis  said,  his  friends  detain’d  him 
During  his  nurture— caring  not,  belike, 

To  trust  a pledge  so  precious  near  the  Boar- tusks. 
It  was  a natural  but  needless  caution : 

I wage  no  war  with  children,  for  I think 
Too  deeply  on  mine  own. 

VIPONT. 

I have  thought  on  it,  and  will  see  the  Gordon 
As  we  go  hencet  to  council.  I do  bear 
A cross,  which  binds  me  to  be  Christian  priest, 

As  well  as  Christjan  champion.t  God  may  grant, 
That  I,  at  once  his  father’s  friend  and  yours, 

May  make  some  peace  betwi.xt  you.l 

SWINTON. 

^en  that  yonr  pnestly  zeal,  and  knightly  valour, 
Shall  force  the  grave  to  render  up  the  dead. 

[j^xeun^  severally. 


Council  of  ScoUish  Nobles  and  Chiefs.  Stn’Hav- 
LAND,  Ross,  Lennox,  Maxwell,  and  other  Nobles 
of  the  highest  rank,  are  close  to  the  Rjeoent’s  per- 
son, and  in  the  act  of  keen  debate.  Vipont,  vtith 
Goruon  and  others,  remain  grouped  at. some 
distance  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Stage.  On  the 
left,  standing  also  apart,  is  Swinton,  alone  and 
bare-headed.  The  Nobles  are  dressed  in  High- 
land or  Loveland  habits,  as  historical  costume 
requires.  Trumpets,  Heralds,  <f*c.  are  in  attend- 
ance. 

LENNOX. 

Nay,  Lordlings,  put  no  shame  upon  my  counsels. 

I did  but  sav,  if  we  retired  a little, 

We  should  nave  fairer  field  and  better  vantage. 

I’ve  seen  King  Robert — ay,  the  Bruce  himself— 
Retreat  six  leagues  in  length,  and  think  no  shame 
on’u 

REGENT. 

Ay,  but  King  Edward  sent  a haughty  message. 
Defying  us  to  battle  on  this  field. 

This  vt:ry  hill  of  Halidon  ; if  we  leave  it 
Unfought  withal,  it  squares  not  with  our  honour.  . 

SWINTON  (apart.) 

A perilous  honour,  that  allows  the  enemy. 

And  such  an  enemy  as  this  same  Edward, 

To  choose  our  field  of  battle ! He  knows  how 
To  make  our  Scottish  pride  betray  its  master 
Into  the  pitfall. 

[During  this  speech  the  debate  among  the  Nobles 
is  continued. 

SUTHERLAND  (oloud.) 

We  will  not  back  one  furlong— not  one  yard, 

No,  nor  one  inch ; where’er  we  find  the  (oe. 

Or  where  the  foe  finds  us,  there  will  we  fight  him. 
Retreat  will  dull  the  spirit  of  our  followers, 

Who  now  stand  prompt  for  battle. 

BOSS. 

My  Lords,  methinks  great  Morarchatll  has  doubts. 
That,  if  his  Northern  clans  once  turn  the  seam 
Of  their  check’d  hose  behind,  it  will  be  hard 
To  hall  and  rally  them. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Say’ St  thou,  MacDonnein — .Add  another  falsehood. 
And  name  when  Morarchat  was  coward  or  traitor? 
Thine  island  race,  as  chronicles  can  tell. 

Were  oft  affianced  to  the  Southron  cause; 

Loving  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  gold. 

More  than  the  weight  and  temper  of  their  steel. 

REGENT. 

Peace,  my  Lords,  ho ! 

ROSS  (throwing  down  his  Glove.') 
MacDonnoll  will  not  peace ! There  lies  my  pledge. 
Proud  Morarchat,  to  witness  thee  a liar. 

maxwt:ll. 

Brought  I all  Nithsdale  from  the  Western  Border) 
Left  I my  towers  e.xposed  to  foraying  England, 

And  thieving  Annandale,  to  see  such  misnile  7 

JOHNSTONE. 

Who  speaks  of  Annandale?  Dare  Maxwell  slander 
The  gentle  House  of  Lochwood  7M 

REGENT. 

Peace,  Lordlings,  once  again.  We  represent] 

The  Maje.sty  of  Scotland— in  our  presence 
Brawling  is  treason. 

SUTHERLAND. 

Were  it  in  presence  of  the  King  himself 
What  should  prevent  my  saying 


SCENE  II. 

"Du  summit  of  Halidon  Hill,  before  the  Regents 
Tent.  'Ihe  Royal  Standard ^ Scotland  is  seen 
in  the  back- ground,  with  the  Pennons  and  Dan- 
ners of  the  principal  Nobles  around  it. 


* Sharply.”] 

t iwu  ~ ! paa«,"  &C.1 

. UttH.— ” The  croM  I wear  appoints  me  ChrUtian  priett, 
A«  well  M Ohrutian  warrior.”  &c.i 


Enter  Lindesay. 


LINDESAY. 

You  must  determine  quickly.  Scarce  a mile 
Parts  our  vanguard  from  Edward’s.  On  the  plain, 

% (In  tho  MS.  the  eceno  terminate*  with  thie  line.] 

■ (Monirriiaie  id  tho  ancient  Gaelic  de<ifnutioo  of  the  RariS 
of  Sutherland.  See  arrie,  paee  634,  nore.) 

H [Lochwood  CaaUe  waa  tM  ancient  seat  of  the  JcAnstooda 
Lorda  of  Annandale-J 
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■ Bright  gleams  of  armour  flash  through  clouds  of  duet 
Like  stars  through  frost-mist— steeds  neigh,  ana 
weapons  clash — 

And  arrows  soon  will  whistle — the  worst  sound 
That  waits  on  English  war. — ^You  must  determine. 

KEG  EXT. 

We  are  determined.  We  will  spare  proud  Edward 
Half  of  the  ground  that  parts  us,— Onward.  Lordsj 
Saint  Andrew  strike  for  Scotland  I We  will  lead 
The  middle  ward  ourselve.«,  the  Royal  Standard 
Display’d  beside  us  : and  beneath  its  shadow 
Shall  the  young  gallants,  whom  we  knight  this  day, 
Fight  for  their  golden  spurs,— Lennox,  thou’ri  wise, 
And  wilt  obey  command— lead  thou  the  rear. 

LEXXOX. 

The  rear  .—why  I the  rear  1 The  van  were  fitter 
For  him  who  fought  abreast  w’ith  Robert  Bruce. 

sw'iXTox  (apart.) 

Discretion  hath  forsaken  Lennox  too! 

The  wisdom  he  was  forty  years  in  gathering 
Has  left  him  in  an  instant.  *Tis  contagious 
Even  to  witness  frenzy. 

stmt  Ell  LAXD. 

The  Regent  hath  determined  well.  The  rear 
Suits  him  the  best  who  counsell’d  our  retreat. 

LEKXOX. 

Proud  Northern  Thane,  the  van  were  soon  the  rear, 
Were  thy  disorder’d  followers  planted  there. 

6trrHERl.AXD. 

Tlien,  for  that  very  word  I make  a vow, 

By  my  broad  Earldom,  and  my  father’s  soul, 

That  if  I have  not  leading  of  the  van, 

1 will  not  fight  to-day ! 

ROF8. 

Morarchat ! thou  the  leading  of  the  van  I 
Not  whilst  MacDonnell  hves. 

swi.VTOx  (apart.) 

Nay,  then  a stone  would  speak. 

Addresses  the  Regent.)  May’l  please  your  Grace, 
And  you.  great  Lords,  to  hear  an  old  man’.s  counsel, 
That  hath  seen  figlits  enow.  These  open  bickerings 
Dishearten  all  onr  host.  If  tliai  your  Graee, 

With  these  great  Earls  and  Lords,  must  nc'  dsdebate, 
Let  the  closed  tent  conceal  your  di.sagrecMiient ; 

Else  ’twill  be  said,  ill  fares  it  with  the  flock, 

If  shepherds  wrangle,  when  the  wolf  is  nigh. 

REGENT. 

The  old  Knight  counsels  well.  Let  every  Lord 
Or  Chief,  who  leads  five  hundred  men  or  more, 
Follow  to  council  -others  are  excluded— 

We’ll  have  no  vulgar  censurers  of  our  conduct— 

[jbooking  at  Swintox. 
Young  Gordon,  your  high  rank  and  numerous  fol- 
lowing 

Give  you  a seat  with  us,  though  yet  unknighted. 

GORDON. 

I pray  you,  pardon  me.  My  youth’s  unfit 
To  sit  m council,  when  that  Knight’s  gray  haira 
And  wisdom  wait  without. 

RECENT. 

Do  as  you  will ; we  deign  not  bid  you  twee. 

[T7ie  Rboent,  Ro.sp,  StmiERiAxp,  Lennox, 
Maxwell,  tf-c.  enter  the  Tent.  The  real 
remain  grouped  about  the  Milage. 

GORDON  (observing  swinton.) 

That  hclmetless  old  Knight,  his  giant  stature, 

Hia  awful  accents  of  rebuke  and  wisdom, 

Have  caught  rny  fancy  strangely.  He  doth  seem 
Like  to  some  vision’d  form  which  I have  dream’d  oC 
But  never  saw  with  waking  eyes  till  now, 

I Mall  accost  him. 

^ VIPONT. 

, Prey  you,  do  not  so ; 

• r*  A MmeuDmutical  to  Volseian  ean, 

And  hanh  in  aound  to  thina." — CortoUmu,! 


Anon  I’ll  mve  you  reason  why  you  should  noU 
There’s  other  work  in  hand 

GORDON. 

I will  but  ask  his  name.  There’s  in  his  presence 
Something  that  works  upon  me  like  a spell, 

Or  like  the  feeling  made  my  childish  ear 
Doat  upon  tales  of  superstitious  dread. 

Attracting  while  they  chill’d  my  heart  with  fear. 
Now,  born  the  Gordon,  I do  feel  right  well 
I’m  bound  to  fear  naught  earthly- And  I fear  naught. 
I’ll  know  who  this  man  is 

[Accosts  Swintox. 

Sir  Knight,  I pray  you,  of  your  gentle  courtesy. 

To  tell  your  honour d name.  1 am  ashamed. 
Being  unknown  in  arras,  to  say  that  mine 
Is  Adam  Gordon. 

6WINTON  (shotes  cmotion,  but  instantly  subduaU.) 
It  is  a name  that  soundetb  in  my  ear 
Like  to  a death-knell— ay,  and  like  the  call 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  to  tne  mortal  lists ; 

Yet’tis  a name  M-hich  ne’er  hath  been  dishonour’d, 
And  never  >vi!l,  I trust- most  surely  never 
By  such  a youth  as  ibou. 

CORDON. 

There’s  a mysterious  courtesy  in  this. 

And  yet  it  yields  no  answer  to  my  question. 

I trust  you  hold  the  Gordon  not  unworthy 
To  know  the  name  he  asks  ? 

swinton. 

Worthy  of  all  that  openness  and  honour 
May  snow  to  friend  or  foe — but,  for  my  name, 
Vipont  will  show  it  you;  and,  if  it  sound 
Harsh  in  your  ear,*  remember  that  it  knells  there 
But  at  your  own  request.  This  day,  at  least, 
Though  seldom  M'ont  to  keep  it  in  concealment. 

As  there’s  no  cause  1 should,  you  had  nut  heani  it. 

GORDON. 

This  strange 

VIPONT. 

The  mystery  is  needful.  Follow  me. 

[ They  retire  behind  the  side  SceM, 

.SWINTON  (looking  after  them.) 

’Tie  a brave  youth.  How  blush’d  his  noble  cheek. 
While  youthful  modesty,  and  the  embarrassment 
Of  curiosity,  combined  with  wonder, 

And  half  suspicion  of  some  slight  intended. 

All  mingled  m the  flush  ; but  soon  ’twill  deepen 
Into  revenge’s  glow.  How  slow  is  Vipont  !— 

I wait  the  issue,  as  I’ve  seen  spectators 
Suspend  the  motion  even  of  the  eyelids. 

When  the  slow  gunner,  with  his  jighied  match, 
Approach’d  the  charg’d  cannon,  in  the  act 
To  waken  its  dread  slumbers. — Now  ’tis  out; 

He  draM's  his  sword,  and  rushes  toM'ards  me, 

Who  will  nor  seek  nor  shun  him. 

Enter  Gordon,  withheld  by  Vipont. 
VIPONT. 

Hold,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven ! — O,  for  the  sake 
Of  your  dear  country,  hold ! — Has  Swinton  slam 
your  father. 

And  must  you,  therefore,  be  yourself  a parridde, 
And  stand  recorded  as  the  selfish  traitor. 

Who,  in  her  hour  of  need,  his  country’s  causa 
Deserts,  that  he  may  wreak  a private  wrong 'I— 
Look  to  yon  banner — that  is  Scotland’s  standard; 
Look  to  the  Regent— he  is  Scotland’s  general; 
Look  to  the  English — they  are  Scotland’s  foenien! 
Bethink  thee,  then,  thou  art  a son  of  Scotland, 

And  think  on  naught  beside.t 

GORDON.  , 

He  hath  come  here  to  bravo  me!— Off!  unband 
me ! — 

Thou  ennst  not  be  my  father’s  ancient  friend, 

Thou  stand’st  'twixt  mo  and  he  who  slew  my  father. 

VIPO.VT.  . 

You  know’ not  Swinton.  Scarce  one  passing  tnpugni 
Of  his  high  mind  was  wdth  you ; now,  his  fou*  . 

Is  fix’d  on  this  day’s  battle.  You  might  slay  mn> 

♦ [In  the  MS.  the  five  lart  lines  of  Vipoofs speech  ai« 
polated.) 
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At  unawantii  before  be  saw  your  blade  drawn.— 
Stand  sull,  and  watch  him  close.* 

EnUr  Maxwell  from  the  Tent. 

8WINTONT. 

How  go  our  councils.  Maxwell,  may  I ask'l 

* 11  r 1 maxwelu 

^ wild,  as  if  the  very  wind  and  sea 
With  every  breeze  and  ever)'  billow  battled 
For  their  precedence.t 

8WINTON. 

Most  sure  they  are  possess’d  ! Some  evil  spirit, 
lo  inock  tuoir  valour,  rubs  (hem  of  discretion. 

Fie,  fie,  uppn’i!— O,  that  Dunfermline's  tomb 
Cou  d render  up  The  Bruce  I that  Spam’s  red  shore 
Could  give  us  back  the  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas ' 
Ur  that  nerco  iiuiidulph,  with  bis  voice  of  terror, 
Were  here,  to  awe  these  brawlers  to  submission  1 

VIPO^  {to  GOKDON.) 

Thou  hast  perused  him  at  more  leisure  now. 

gobdon. 

I ^ the  mant  form  which  all  men  speak  of 
The  stately  port— but  not  the  sullen  eye, 

Not  the  bloodthirsty  look,  that  should  belong 
To  him  that  made  me  orphan.  I shall  need 
To  name  my  father  twice  ere  I can  strike 
At  such  ^ay  hairs,  and  face  of  such  command : 

Yet  my  hand  clenches  on  my  falchion-hilt, 

In  token  he  shall  die. 

VIPONT. 

Need  I again  remind  you,  that  the  place 
Permits  not  private  quarrel  7 

CORDON. 

I m calm.  I will  not  seek— nay,  I will  shun  it— 
And  yet  inethmks  that  such  debate’s  the  fashion 
You  ve  heard  how  taunts,  reproaches,  and  the  lik 
The  lie  Itself,  have  flown  from  mouth  to  mouth  : 

As  if  a band  of  peasants  were  disputing 
About  a foot-ball  match,  rather  than  Chiefs 
Were  ordering  a battle.  I am  young, 

And  lack  experience;  tell  me,  brave  De  Vipont, 

Is  such  the  fashion  of  your  wars  in  Palestine  ? 

Such  It  at  times  hath  been  ; and  then  the  Cross 
Hath  sunk  before  tlie  Crescent.  Heaven’s  cause 
Won  us  not  victory  where  wisdom  was  not.— 
Behold  yon  English  host  come  slowly  on, 

With  equal  front,  rank  marshaU’d  upon  rank. 

As  if  one  spuit  ruled  one  moving  body ; 

The  leaders,  in  their  places,  each  prepared 
To  charge,  support,  and  rally,  as  the  fortune 
Of  changeful  battle  needs  then  look  on  ours, 
^ken,  disjointed,  as  the  tumbling  surges 
Which  the  wnds  wake  at  random.  Look  on  both, 
And  dread  the  issue ; yet  there  might  he  succour. 

OOBDON. 

We’re  fearfully  o’errnatch’d  in  discipline; 

So  even  my  inexperienced  eye  can  Judge. 

What  succour  save  in  Heaven  7 

VIPONT. 

Heaven  acts  by  human  means.  The  artist’s  skill 
Supplies  in  war,  as  in  mechanic  crafts, 

Deficiency  of  tools.  There’s  courage,  wisdom, 

And  skill  enough,  live  in  one  leader  here, 

As,  flung  into  the  balance,  might  avail 
To  counterooise  the  odds  ’twixi  that  ruled  host 
And  our  wild  multitude.— I must  not  name  him. 

GORDON. 

I guess,  but  dare  not  ask.— What  band  is  yonder, 
Arranged  so  closely  as  the  English  discipline 
Hath  marshall  d their  best  flies  7 

_ VIPONT. 

snow’s  thou  not  the  pennon  7 

One  day,  perhaps,  thou’ It  see  it  all  too  closely.— 

It  IS  Sir  Alan  Swinton’s. 

* IM3.— “ Yoo  mu*t  not  here— not  wh«e  th«  Royal  Standard 

Awmtf  the  ettuclc  ot  HcotlaiKi's  cnicmiefi 
A,*ainst  tlie  common  foe— wa^  private  quarrel. 

He  brave*  you  not— hi«  thoualit  is  on  the  event 
ortiMi  day'tf  fiekL  Stand  lUUaiKl  watch  him  closer. 'M 
Vol,  I.— 4 L 
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rp.  OOBDON. 

1 nese,  then,  are  his, — the  relics  of  his  power; 

1 ct  worth  a host  of  ordinary  men.— 

And  I must  slay  my  country’s  sagest  leader, 

And  crush  by  numbers  that  determined  handful, 
When  most  my  country  needs  their  practised  aid. 
Or  nwn  will  say,  There  goes  degenerate  Gordon  ; 
liis  leather  8 blood  is  on  the  Swinton’s  sword, 

And  his  18  in  his  scabbard  !”  [Muses. 

, VIPONT  (aparf.) 

High  blood  and  mettle,  mix  d with  early  wisdom 
Sparkle  in  thi.s  brave  youth.  If  he  survive 
I his  evil  omen’d  day,  I pawn  my  word, 

That  in  the  ruin  which  I now  forebode, 

Scotland  has  treasure  left.— How  close  he  eyes 
Each  look  and  step  of  Swinton  ! Is  it  hate, 

Or  IS  It  admiration,  or  are  both 
Coin  mingled  strangely  in  that  steady  gaze  7 

[SwiNTON  and  Maxwell  return  from,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Stage. 

. MAXWELL. 

1 he  storm  is  laid  at  length  amongst  these  counsel- 
lors j 

See,  they  come  forth. 

SWINTON. 

And  it  is  more  than  time ; 

For  I can  mark  the  vanguard  archery 
Handling  their  quivers— bending  up  their  bows. 

Enter  the  Regent  and  Scottish  Lords. 

REGENT. 

Thus  shall  it  be,  then,  since  we  may  no  better : 

And,  since  no  Lord  will  yield  one  jot  of  way 
To  this  high  urgency,  or  give  the  vanguard 
Up  to  another’s  guidance,  we  will  abide  them 
Even  on  this  bent ; and  as  our  troops  are  rank’d, 

So  shall  they  meet  the  foe.  Chief,  nor  Thane, 

Nor  Noble,  can  coinpluin  of  the  prect^ence 
Which  chance  has  thus  assign’d  him. 

. SWINTON  {apart.) 

O.  sa^e  discipline. 

That  leaves  to  chance  the  marshalling  of  a battle  I 

--  , . GORDON. 

Move  him  to  speech,  De  Vipont. 

, VIPONT. 

Move  Atm/— Move  whom 7 

. GORDON. 

Even  him,  whom,  but  brief  space  since 
My  hand  did  burn  to  put  to  inter  silence. 

VIPONT. 

rnL  him. — Swinton,  speak  to  them, 

They  lack  tliy  counsel  sorely. 

SWINTO.N. 

Had  I the  thousand  spears  which  once  I led, 

I had  not  thus  been  silent.  But  men’s  wisdom 
Is  rated  by  their  means.  From  the  poor  leader 
01  sixty  lances,  wlio  seeks  words  of  weight 7 

GORDON  {steps  Jvnrai^.) 

Swinton,  there’s  that  of  wiwom  on  thy  brow. 

And  valour  in  thine  eye,  and  that  of  peril 
In  this  most  urgent  hour,  that  bids  me  say  — 

Bids  me,  thy  mortal  foe,  say,— Swinton,  speak. 

For  King  and  Country  s sake ! 

. . SWINTON. 

Nay,  if  that  voice  commands  me,  speak  I will; 

It  sounds  as  if  the  dead  lays  charge  on  me, 

REGENT 

{ To  Lennox,  with  whom  he  has  been  consulting.', 
Tis  better  than  you  think.  This  broad  hill-side 
Affords  fair  compa.<«3  for  our  power’s  display 
lank  above  rank  rising  in  seemly  tiers; 

So  that  the  rearward  stands  as  fair  and  open 

* M ma  Olid  wind,  when  both  contood 

Which  u th 
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BWrNTON. 

Ab  e’er  stood  mark  before  an  English  archer. 

REGENT. 

Who  dares  to  say  so  ? — Who  is’t  dare  impeach 
Our  rule  of  disciplined 

SWlNTON. 

A poor  Knight  of  these  Marches,  good  my  Lord  ; 
Alan  of  Swinton,  who  hath  kept  a house  here, 

He  and  his  ancestry,  since  the  old  days 
(;f  Malcolm,  called  the  Maiden. 

REGENT. 

Vou  have  brought  here,  even  to  this  pitched  field. 

In  which  the  royal  Banner  is  displayed, 

] think  some  sixty  spears.  Sir  Knight  of  Swinton ; 
i )ur  musters  name  no  more. 

SWINTON. 

I brought  each  man  I had  ; and  Chief,  or  Earl, 
Thane,  Duke,  or  dignitary,  brings  no  more : 

And  with  them  brought  I what  may  here  be  useful  — 
An  aged  eye;  which,  what  in  England,  Scotland, 
Spain,  France,  and  Flanders,  hath  seen  fiftv  battles, 
And  ta’en  some  judgment  of  them ; a stark  hand  too. 
Which  plays  as  with  a straw  with  this  same  mace,— 
Which  if  a youne  arm  here  can  wield  more  lightly, 

I never  more  will  offer  word  of  counsel. 

LENNOX. 

Hear  him,  my  Lord ; it  is  the  noble  Swinton— 

He  hath  had  high  experience. 

MAXWELL. 

He  is  noted 

The  wisest  warrior  ’twi.vi  the  Tweed  and  Solway,— 
1 do  beseech  you,  hear  him. 

JOHNSTONE. 

Ay,  hear  the  Swinton — hear  stout  old  Sir  Alan ; 
Maxwell  and  Johnstone  both  agree  for  once. 

REGENT. 

Where’s  your  impatience  now? 

Late  you  were  all  for  battfe,  would  not  hear 
Ourself  pronounce  a word— and  now  you  gaze 
On  yon  old  warrior,  in  his  antique  armour, 

As  if  he  were  arisen  from  the  dead. 

To  bring  us  Bruce’s  counsel  for  the  battle. 

SW’INTON. 

’Tis  a proud  word  to  speak  : but  he  who  fought 
Long  under  Robert  Bruce,  may  something  guess. 
Without  communication  with  the  dead. 

At  what  he  would  have  counsell’d. — Bruce  had 
bidden  ye 

Review  your  battle-order,  marshall’d  broadly 
Here  on  the  bare  hill -side,  and  bidden  you  mark 
Yon  clouds  of  Southron  archers,  hearing  down 
To  the  green  meadow-lands  which  stretch  beneath — 
The  Bruce  had  warn’d  vou,  not  a shaft  to-day 
But  shall  find  mark  within  a Scottish  bosom. 

If  thus  our  field  be  order’d.  The  callow  boys. 

Who  draw  but  four-foot  bows,  shall  gall  our  front, 
"While  on  our  mainward,  and  upon  the  rear. 

The  cloth-yard  shafts  shall  fall  hke  death’s  own 
darts, 

And,  though  blind  men  discharge  them,  find  a mark. 
Thus  shall  we  die  the  death  of  slaughter’d  deer, 
Which,  driven  into  the  toils,  are  shot  at  ease 
Bv  boys  and  women,  while  tlu  v loss  aloft 
All  idly  and  in  vain  their  branchy  horns. 

As  we  shall  shake  our  unavaOiog  spears. 

BEOENT. 

Tush,  tell  not  me ! If  their  shot  fall  like  hail. 

Our  men  have  Milan  coats  to  bear  it  out. 

SWINTON. 

Never  did  armourer  temper  steel  on  stithy 
That  made  sure  fence  against  an  English  arrow ; 

* (MS. "ffusi’dan  thick.'’} 

t (■■  The  itcncrmui  uhandiitimcnt  of  private  ditfenaion,  on  the 
port  of  Gordon,  which  tin;  lii.<fonfln  hn*  dciirriljct!  at  n monstm- 
tarj  impultc.  dopicted  by  the  dmmatwt  with  preat  (kill  and 
koowlrdre  of  human  teehna.  a*  the  r«Mull  of  mnnr  iwwcrful 
aiM  ctmllictintf  emotions.  Ho  has,  wo  think,  b*H>n  very  inicccss- 
fol  in  to  attempt  to  expreai  the  hcsilatinf,  and  Mimotime*  re- 
trograw  nM^menU  of  a young  and  ardent  mind,  in  lU  transi- 
tion trom  the  first  (low  of  iiidignatioD  aiainat  to  hereditary 


A cobweb  gossamer  were  guard  as  good* 

Against  a wasp-sting. 

REGENT. 

Who  fears  a wasp-sting  7 

SWINTON 

I,  my  Lord,  fear  none ; 

Vet  should  a wise  man  brush  the  insect  ofl'. 

Or  be  may  smart  for  it. 

REGENT. 

We’ll  keep  the  hill ; it  is  the  vantage  ground 
When  the  main  battle  joins. 

SWINTON. 

It  ne’er  will  join,  while  their  light  archery 
Can  foil  our  spearmen  and  our  barbed  horse. 

To  hope  Planlagenct  would  seek  close  combat 
When  he  can  conquer  riskless,  is  to  deem 
Sagacious  Edward  simpler  than  a babe 
In  battle-knowU*dge.  Keep  the  hill,  my  Lord, 

With  the  main  body,  if  it  is  your  pleasure; 

But  let  a body  of  your  cho.sen  hdr.«e 
3Iakc  execution  on  yon  waspish  archers. 

I’ve  done  such  work  before,  and  love  it  well; 

If ’tis  your  pleasure  to  give  me  the  lending, 

The  dames  of  Sherwood,  Inglewood,  and  Weardale 
Shall  sit  in  widqwhood  and  long  for  venison, 

And  long  in  vain.  Whoe’er  remembers  Bannock- 
burn,— 

And  when  shall  Scotsman,  till  the  last  loud  tnimpet, 
Forget  that  stirring  word ! — knows  that  great  battle 
Even  thus  w’ss  fought  and  won. 

LENNOX. 

This  is  the  shortest  road  to  bandv  blows ; 

For  w'hen  the  bills  step  forth  anef  bows  go  back, 
Then  is  the  moment  that  our  hardy  spearmen, 
With  their  strong  bodies,  and  their  stubborn  hearts. 
And  limbs  well  knit  bv  mountain  exercise, 

At  the  close  tug  snail  foil  the  short-breathed 
Southron. 

SWINTON. 

I do  not  sav  the  field  w’ill  thus  be  w'on ; 

The  F.nglish  host  is  numerous^  brave,  and  loyal; 
Their  Monarch  most  accomplish’d  in  war’s  art, 
Skill’d,  resolute,  and  wary— — 

REGENT. 

And  if  your  scheme  secure  not  victory,? 

What  does  it  promise  us? 

SWINTON. 

This  much  at  least, — 
Darkling  we  shall  not  die:  the  peasant’s  shaft. 
Loosen’d  perchance  without  an  aim  or  purpose, 
Shall  not  drink  up  the  life-blood  we  derive 
From  those  famed  ancestors,  who  made  their  breasts 
This  frontier’s  barrier  for  a thousand  years. 

We’ll  meet  these  Southron  bravely  hand  to  hand, 
And  eye  to  eye,  and  weapon  against  weapon  ; 
Each,  man  who  falls  shall  see  the  foe  who  strikes 
him. 

While  our  good  blades  are  faithful  to  the  hilts, 

And  our  good  hands  to  these  good  blades  are  faithful^ 
Blow  shall  meet  blow,  and  none  fall  unavenged—  * 
We  shall  not  bleed  alone. 

REGENT. 

And  this  is  all 

Your  wisdom  hath  devised  ? 

SWINTON. 

Not  all ; for  I would  pray  you,  noble  Lords, 

(If  one,  among  the  guilty  guiltiest,  might,) 

For  this  one  day  to  charm  to  ten  hours’  rest 
The  never-dying  w’orrn  of  deadly  feud, 

That  guawa  our  vexed  hearts— think  no  one  foe 
Save  Edward  and  his  host days  will  remain, f 
Ay,  days  by  far  too  many  will  remain, 

foeman,  the  mortal  antasoni*!  of  hi*  fatlioT,  to  the  no  Ir**  w(to 
and  ceneroti*  devotion  of  feeling  which  i*  topired  in  U hi 
eontemplatioa  of  that  foeman'a  valour  and 
Critic.} 

I IMS.—"  For  thii  one  dav  to  cha*c  our  rountry’i  rurM 

From  your  vex’d  hnaoms,  and  think  no  one  oaemy 
But  ihoae  in  yonder  army— daya  enow. 

Ay,  daya,"  ftc.] 
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To  avenge  old  feuds  or  struggles  for  precedence ; — 
l^t  this  one  dav  be  Scotlan<rs.— For  myself, 

If  there  is  any  here  may  claim  from  me 

(As  well  may  chance)  a debt  of  blood  and  hatred, 

My  life  is  hia  to-morrow  unresisting. 

So  he  to-dav  will  let  me  do  the  best 

That  my  old  arm  may  achieve  for  the  dear  country 

That’s  mother  to  us  both. 

(Gordon  shores  much  emotion  during  this 
and  the  ‘preceding  speech  qf  Swinton. 

REGENT. 

It  is  a dream— a vision  !— if  one  troop 
Rush  down  upon  the  archers,  all  will  follow. 

And  order  is  destroy’d— we’ll  keep  the  battle-rank 
Our  fathers  wont  to  do.  No  more  on’t. — Ho ! 
Where  be  those  youths  seek  knighthood  fh)m  our 
sword  ? 

HERALD. 

Here  are  the  Gordon,  Somerville,  and  Hay, 

And  Hepburn  with  a score  of  gallants  more. 

REGENT. 

Gordon,  stand  forth. 

GORDON. 

I pray  your  Grace,  forgive  me. 

REGENT. 

How ! seek  you  not  for  knighthood  ? 

GORDON. 

I do  thirst  for’t 

Bot,  pardon  me— ’tis  from  another  sword. 

REGENT. 

It  is  your  Sovereign’s— seek  you  for  a worthier  1 

GORDON. 

Who  would  drink  purely,  .seeks  the  secret  fountain. 
How  small  soever— not  tne  general  stream, 

Though  it  be  deep  and  wide.  My  Lord,  1 seek 
The  boon  of  knighthood  from  the  honour’d  weapon 
Of  the  best  knight,  and  of  the  sagest  leader. 

That  ever  grac^  a ring  of  chivalry. 

—Therefore,  I beg  the  boon  on  bended  knee. 

Even  from  Sir  Alan  Swinton,  [Kneels. 

REGENT. 

Degenerate  boy ! Abject  at  once  and  inmlent ! — 
See,  Lords,  he  kneels  to  him  that  slew  his  father ! 

GORDON  (starting  uv.) 

Shame  be  on  him,  who  speaks  such  shameful  word! 
Shame  be  on  him,  whose  tongue  would  sow  dissen- 
sion, 

When  most  the  time  demands  that  native  Scotsmen 
Forget  each  private  wrong ! 

SWINTON  (interrupting  him.) 

Youth,  since  you  crave  me 
To  be  your  sire  in  chivalry.  I remind  you 
War  has  its  duties.  Office  has  its  reverence; 

Who  governs  in  the  Sovereign’s  name  is  Sove- 
reign ! — 

Crave  the  Lord  Regent’s  pardon. 

GORDON. 

You  task  me  justly,  and  I crave  his  pardon, 

(/?ou!«  to  the  Regent. 

Hi9  and  these  noble  Lords’ ; and  pray  them  all 
Bear  witness  to  my  words. — Ye  noble  presence. 

Here  I remit  unto  the  Knight  of  Swinton 
A 1 bitter  memory  of  my  father’s  slaughter. 

All  thoughts  of  malice,  hatred,  and  revenge ; 

By  no  base  fear  or  composition  moved, 

But  by  the  thought,  that  in  our  country’s  battle  . 

All  hearts  should  be  as  one.  I do  forgive  him 
■M  freely  as  I pray  to  be  forgiven. 

And  once  more  kneel  to  him  to  sue  for  knighthood. 

SWINTON  (affected^  and  draxedng  his  stoord.) 

^88 ! brave  youth,  ’tis  I should  kneel  to  you. 

And,  tendering  thee  the  hilt  of  the  fell  sword 
fnat  made  thee  fatherless,  hid  thee  use  the  point 
Alter  thine  own  discretion.  For  thy  boon — 

Trumpets  be  ready — In  the  Holiest  name. 

And  m Our  Lady’s  and  Saint  Andrew’s  name, 

, r Touching  his  shoulder  with  his  sward. 

I dub  thee  Knight ! — Arise,  Sir  Adam  Gordon ! 


Be  faithful,  brave,  and  O,  be  fortunate, 

Should  this  ill  hour  permit ! 

[ The  trumpets  sound  ; the  Heralds  cry 
“ Largesse,”  and  the  Attendants  shout 
” A Gordon ! A Gordon  I” 

REGENT. 

BegMrs  and  flatterers ! Peace,  peace,  I say ! 

WeMI  to  the  Standard;  knights  shall  there  bemado 
Who  will  with  better  reason  crave  your  clamour. 

LENNOX. 

What  of  Swinton’s  counsel  ? 

Here’s  Maxwell  and  myself  think  it  worth  noting. 

REGENT  (with  concentrated  indignation.) 

Let  the  best  knight,  and  let  the  sagest  leader, — 

So  Gordon  quotes  the  man  who  slew  his  father, — 
With  his  old  pedigree  and  heavy  mace. 

Essay  the  adventure  if  it  pleases  him. 

With  his  fair  threescore  horse.  As  for  ourselves, 
We  will  not  peril  aught  upon  the  measure. 

GORDON. 

Lord  Regent,  you  mistake ; for  if  Sir  Alan 
Shall  venture  such  attack,  each  man  who  calls 
The  Gordon  chief,  and  hopes  or  fears  from  him 
Or  good  or  evil,  follows  Swinton’s  banner 
In  this  achievement. 

REGE^. 

Why,  God  ha’  mercy ! This  is  of  a piece. 

Let  young  and  old  e'en  follow  their  own  counsel, 
Since  none  will  list  to  mine. 

ROSS. 

The  Border  cockerel  fain  would  be  on  horseback ; 
’Tis  safe  to  be  prepared  for  fight  or  flight : 

And  this  comes  of  it  to  give  Northern  lands 
To  the  false  Norman  blood. 

GORDON. 

Hearken,  proud  Chief  of  Isles ! Within  my  stalls 
1 have  two  hundred  horse ; two  hundred  nders 
Mount  guard  u;K>n  my  castle,  who  would  tread 
Into  the  dust  a thousand  of  your  Redshanks, 

Nor  count  it  a day’s  service. 

SWINTON. 

Hear  I this 

From  thee,  young  man,  and  on  the  day  of  battle? 
And  to  the  brave  MacDonnell  ? 

GORDON. 

’Twas  he  that  urged  me ; but  I am  rebuked. 

REGENT. 

He  crouches  like  a leash-hound  to  his  master  !* 

SWINTON. 

Each  hound  must  do  so  that  would  head  the  deer — 
’Tis  mongrel  curs  that  snatch  at  mate  or  master. 

REGENT. 

Too  much  of  this. — Sirs,  to  the  Royal  Standard ! 

I bid  you,  in  the  name  of  good  King  David. 

Sound  trumpets— sound  for  Scotland  and  King 
David ! 

[ The  Regent  and  the  rest  go  off",  and  the 
Scene  closes.  Manent  Gordon,  Swin- 
ton, and  Vi  PONT,  with  Revnald  and 
foUoxeers.  L ennox  follows  the  Regent  ; 
but  returns,  and  addresses  Swinton. 

LENNOX. 

0,  were  my  western  horsemen  but  come  up, 

1 would  take  part  with  you ! 

SWINTON. 

Better  that  you  remain. 
They  lack  discretion ; such  gray  head  as  yours 
May  best  supply  that  want. 

Lennox,  mine  ancient  friend,  and  honour’d  lord. 
Farewell,  I think,  for  ever ! 

LENNOX. 

Farewell,  brave  friend !— and  farewell,  noble  Gkirdon, 
Whose  sun  will  be  eclipsed  even  as  it  rises  !— 

The  Regent  will  not  aid  you. 

SWINTON. 

We  will  so  bear  us,  that  as  soon  the  blood-hound 
Shall  halt,  and  take  no  part,  what  time  his  comrade 

* tin  the  M8.  thia  fpecch  and  the  next  am  intaipolatad.] 
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Is  dappling  with  the  deer,  as  he  stand  still, 

Ana  see  us  overmatch’d. 

LENNOX. 

Alas ! thou  dost  not  know  how  mean  his  pride  is, 
How  strong  his  envy. 

SWINTON. 

Then  we  will  die,  and  leave  the  shame  with  him. 

Lennox,  i 

VIPONT  {to  GORDON.)  ^ I 

What  ails  thee,  noble  youth?  What  means  this 
pause  7 

Thou  dost  not  rue  thy  generosity  7 

GORDON. 

I have  been  hurried  on  by  strong  impulse. 

Like  t9  a bark  that  scuds  before  the  storm. 

Till  driven  upon  some  strange  and  distant  coast, 
Which  never  pilot  dream’d  of.— Have  1 not  forgiven? 
And  am  I not  still  fatherless? 

SWINTON. 

Gordon,  no ; 

For  while  we  live  I am  a father  to  thee. 

GORDON.  I 

Thou,  Swinton? — no!— that  cannot,  cannot  be.  ' 

SWINTON.  ■ ! 

Then  change  thephra.se,  and  say,  that  while  we  live,  | 
Gordon  shall  be  my  son.  If  thou  art  fatherless,  | 
Am  I not  childless  too  ? Bethink  thee,  Gordon,  | 
Our  death-feud  was  not  like  the  household  fire, 
Which  the  poor  peasant  hides  among  its  embers,  ! 
To  smoulder  on,  and  wait  a time  for  waking. 

Ours  was  the  conflagration  of  the  forest, 

Which,  in  its  fury,  spares  not  sprout  nor  stem, 

Hoar  oak,  nor  sapling — not  to  be  extincuish’d, 

Till  Heaven,  in  mercy,  sends  down  all  her  waters;  s 
But.  once  subdued,  its  flame  is  quench’d  for  ever;  ' 
And  spring  shall  hide  the  tract  of  devastation.* 

W'ith  foliage  and  wdth  flowers. — Give  me  thy  hand. 

GORDON.  ! 

My  hand  and  heart !— And  freely  now' !— to  fight!  j 

VIPONT.  I 

How  wrill  you  act  ? [ 'Po  Swinton.]  The  Gordon’s  . 

band  and  thine 

Are  in  the  rearward  left,  I think,  in  scorn — | 

III  post  for  them  who  wish  to  charge  the  foremost!  i 

SW’INTON. 

We’ll  turn  that  scorn  to  vantage,  and  descend 
Sidelong  the  hill— some  winding  path  there  must  be — 
O,  for  a well-skill’d  guide  ! 

IIoB  Hattbly  »larta  up  from  a ITiickei. 

HOB. 

So  here  he  stands. — An  ancient  friend.  Sir  Alan. 
Hob  Hattelv,  or,  if  vou  like  it  better. 

Hob  of  the  Heron  Plume,  here  stands  your  guide. 

SW'INTON. 

An  ancient  friend  ?— a most  notorious  knave. 

Whose  throat  I’ve  destined  to  the  dodder’d  oak 
Before  my  castle,  these  ten  months  and  more. 

Was  it  not  you  who  drove  from  Simprim-mains, 

And  Swinton-quarter,  sixty  head  of  cattle?  j 

What  then,  if  now  I lead  your  si.xty  lances  i 

Upon  the  English  flank,  where  they’ll  find  spoil 
Is  worth  six  hundred  beeves  7 j 

_ SWINTON.  I 

Wh  V,  thou  canst  do  it,  knave.  I would  not  mist  thee  ! 
W’iih  one  poor  bullock ; yet  would  risk  my  life, 

And  all  my  followers  on  thine  honest  guidance. 

HOB. 

There  is  a dingle  and  a most  discreet  one, 

(I’ve  trod  each  step  by  star-light,)  that  sweeps  round 
The  rearward  of  this  hill,  and  opens  secretly 
Upon  the  archers’  flank. — Will  not  that  serve 
Your  present  turn.  Sir  Alan? 

SWINTON. 

Bravely,  bravely ! 

* IMS. — "Bui,  onco  PxUnRuiah’d,  it  is  ausneh'd  for  evor. 

And  Ppnnc  shall  nidr  Uw  Hackimisa  of  ita  aihes,**] 


GORDOM, 

Mount,  sirs,  and  cry  my  slogan. 

Let  all  who  love  the  Gordon  follow  me ! 

SWINTON. 

.\y,  let  all  follow-^but  in  silence  follow. 

Scare  not  the  hare  that’s  couchant  on  her  form— 
The  cushat  from  her  nest— brush 'not,  if  possdble, 
The  dewdrop  from  the  spray— 

Let  no  one  whisper,  untii  1 cry,  “ Havoc !” 

Then  shout  as  loud’s  ye  will.— -On, on,  brave  Hob; 
On,  thou  false  thief,  but  yet  most  faithful  Scotsman! 

[Exturd, 


ACT  II. 


SCENE  I. 


A rising  Ground  immediately  in  front  of  the  Po- 
sition of  the  English  Main  Body.  Percy, 
Chandos,  Riraumont,  and  other  English  ana 
Eorvian  Nobles^  are  grouped  on  the  Stage. 


PERCY. 

The  Scots  still  keep  the  hill— the  sun  grows  high. 
Would  that  the  ciiarge  would  sound. 

chandos. 

Thou  scent’sf  the  slaughter,  Percy. — Who  comes 
here? 

JiEnter  the  Abbot  or  Walthamstow. 
Now,  by  my  life,  the  holy  priest  of  Walthamstow, 
Like  to  a lamb  among  a herd  of  wolves! 

See,  he’s  about  to  bleat. 


ABBOT. 

The  King,  meihinks,  delays  the  onset  long. 

CHA.NDOS. 

Your  general,  Father,  like  your  rat-catcher, 
Pauses  to  bait  his  traps,  and  set  his  snares. 

ABBOT. 

The  metaphor  is  decent. 

CHANDOS. 

Reverend  sir, 

I will  uphold  it  just.  Our  good  King  Edward 
W^ill  presently  come  to  this  battle-field, 

.And  speak  to  you  of  the  last  tilling  match. 

Or  of  some  feat  he  did  a twenty  years  since ; 

But  not  a word  of  the  day’s  work  before  him. 
Even  as  the  artist,  sir,  whose  name  oftends  yon, 
Sits  prosing  o’er  his  can,  until  the  trap  fall, 
Announcing  that  the  vermin  are  secured, 

And  then  ’tis  up,  and  on  them. 

PERCY. 

Chandos,  you  give  your  tongue  too  bold  a license. 

CHANDOS. 

Percy,  I am  a necessary  evil. 

King  Edward  would  not  want  me,  if  he  could, 

And  could  not,  if  he  would.  1 know  my  value. 

My  heavy  hand  excuses  my  light  tongue. 

So  men  wear  wcigluy  swords  m their  defence, 
Although  they  may  ofli  nd  the  lender  shin, 

When  the  steel-boot  is  doff’d. 

ABBOT. 

Mv  Lord  of  Chandos, 
This  is  but  idle  speech  on  brink  of  battle, 

When  Christian  men  should  think  upon  their  sins; 
For  as  the  tree  falls,  so  the  trunk  must  lie, 

Be  it  for  good  or  evil.  Lord,  bethink  thee, 

Thou  bast  withheld  from  our  most  reverend  hous^ 
The  tithes  of  Everingham  and  Settleton ; 

W’ilt  thou  make  satisfaction  to  the  Church 
Before  her  thunders  strike  thee  ? I do  warn  thee 
In  most  paternal  sort. 

CHANDOS. 

I thank  vou,  Father,  filially. 

Though  out  a truant  son  of  Holy  Church, 

I would  not  choose  to  undergo_  her  censures. 
When  Scottish  blades  are  waving  at  ray  throat- 
I’ll  make  fair  composition. 

ABBOT. 

No  composition ; I’ll  have  all,  or  none. 
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CHAND08. 

None,  then — ’tis  soonest  spoke.  I’ll  take  iny  chance, 
And  trust  my  sinful  soul  to  Heaven’s  mercy, 

Rather  than  risk  tny  worldly  goods  with  thee— 

My  hour  may  not  be  come. 

ABBOT. 

Impious — impenitent — 

PEBCT. 

Hush  ! the  King— the  King! 

Enter  Kino  Epward,  attended  by  Baliol  and 
others. 

KING  {apart  to  chandos.) 

Hark  hither,  Chandos  ! — Have  the  Yorkshire  arch- 
ers 

Yet  join’d  the  vanguard? 

CHANDOS. 

They  arc  marching  thither. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Rid  them  make  haste,  for  shame— send  a quick  rider. 
The  loitering  knaves ! were  it  to  steal  my  venison, 
Their  steps  were  light  enough. — How  now,  Sir 
.Abbot  ? 

Say,  is  your  Reverence  come  to  study  with  us 
The  princely  art  of  war  ? 

ABBOT. 

I’ve  had  a lecture  from  my  Lord  of  Chandos. 

In  which  he  term’d  your  Grace  a rat-catcher. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Chandos  how’s  this  ? 

CHANDOS. 

0, 1 will  prove  it,  sir ! — ^^I’hese  skipping  Scots 
Have  changed  a dozen  times  ’twixt  Bnice  and  Baliol, 
Quilting  each  House  when  it  began  to  totter  ; 
They’re  fierce  and  cunning,  treacherous,  too,  as  rats, 
And  we,  as  such,  will  smoke  them  in  their  fastnesses. 

KING  RDWARD. 

Theserata  have  seen  your  back,  my  Lord  of  Chandos, 
And  noble  Percy’s  too. 

PERCY. 

Ay,  but  the  mass  which  now  lies  weltering 
On  yon  hill-side,  like  a Leviathan 
That’s  stranded  on  the  shallows,  then  had  soul  in’t. 
Order  and  discipline,  and  power  of  action. 

Now  ’tis  a headless  corpse,  which  only  shows. 

By  wild  convulsions,  that  some  life  remains  in  t. 

. KINC  EDWARD. 

True,  they  had  once  a head;  and  ’twas  a wise, 
Although  a rebel  head. 

ABBOT  {bmeinn  to  the  kino.) 

Would  he  were  here ! we  should  find  one  to  match 
him. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Theiy s something  in  that  wish  which  makes  an  echo 
Within  my  bosom.  Yet  it  is  as  w’ell, 

Or  better,  that  The  Bruce  is  in  his  grave. 

We  have  enough  of  powerful  foes  on  earth. 

No  need  to  summon  them  from  other  worlds. 

PERCY. 

I oar  Grace  ne’er  met  The  Bruce? 

KING  EDWARD. 

Never  himself;  but  in  my  earliest  field. 

Hid  encounter  with  his  famous  captains, 

Ooii^las  and  Randolph.  Faith  1 they  press’d  me 
hard. 

ABBOT. 

Mr  liege,  if  I might  urge  you  with  a question, 

Mill  the  Scots  fight  to-day? 

KINO  EDWARD  (sharply.) 

00  look  your  breviary. 

_ _ CHANDOS  (apart.) 

The  .Abbot  has  it — Edward  will  not  answer 
On  that  nice  point.  We  must  observe  his  humour. — 

[Addresses  the  Kino. 

1 wr  first  campaign,  my  liege?— That  was  in  VVear- 

dale. 
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When  Douglas  gave  our  camp  yon  midnight  ni£Qe, 
And  turn’d  men^s  beds  to  biers? 

KING  EDWARD. 

Ay,  by  Saint  Edward  !— I escaped  right  nearly. 

I was  a soldier  then  for  liolydays, 

And  slept  not  in  mine  armour : iny  safe  rest 
Was  startled  by  the  cry  of  “ Douglas  ! Douglas  1” 
And  by  my  couch,  a grisly  chumberlain, 

Stood  .Alan  Swinton,  with  his  bloody  mace. 

It  was  a churchman  saved  me -my  stout  chaplain, 
Heaven  quit  his  soirit ! caught  a weapon  im, 

And  grappled  with  the  giant.— How  now,  Louis? 

Enter  an  Officer,  vho  whispers  the  Kino. 

KINO  EDW'ARD. 

Say  to  him,— thus— and  thus [ Whispers. 

ABBOT. 

That  Swinton’s  dead.  A monk  of  ours  reported, 
Round  homeward  from  St.  Ninian’s  pilgrimage. 
The  Lord  of  Gordon  slew  him. 

PERCY. 

Father,  and  if  your  house  stood  on  our  borders. 

You  might  have  cause  to  know  that  Swinton  lives, 
And  is  on  horseback  yet. 

CHANDOS. 

He  slew  the  Gordon, 
That’s  all  the  difference— a very  trifle. 

ABBOT. 

Trifling  to  those  who  wage  a war  more  noble 
Than  with  the  arm  of  flesh. 

CHANDOS  (apart.) 

The  Abbot’s  vex’d,  I’ll  rub  the  sore  for  him. — 
(Aloud.)  I have  seen  priests  that  used  that  arm  of 
flesh. 

And  used  it  sturdily.— Most  reverend  Father, 

What  say  you  to  the  chaplain’s  deed  of  arms 
In  the  King’s  tent  at  Weardale  ? 

ABBOT 

It  was  most  sinful,  being  against  the  canon 
Prohibiting  all  churchmen  to  bear  weapons; 

And  as  he  fell  in  that  unseemly  guise, 

Perchance  his  soul  may  rue  it. 

KING  EOW'ABD  (overhearing  the  last  words.) 

Who  may  rue  ? 

And  what  is  to  be  mod  ? 

CHANDOS  (apart.) 

I’ll  match  his  Reverence  for  the  tithe?  of  Everingham. 
—The  Abbot  says,  my  Liege,  the  deed  was  sinful. 

By  which  your  chaplain,  wielding  secular  weapons, 
Secured  your  Grace’s  life  and  liberty, 

And  that  he  suffers  for’t  in  purgatory. 

KINO  EDWARD  (to  the  ABBOT.) 

Say’st  thou  iny  chaplain  is  in  purgatory? 

ABBOT. 

It  is  the  canon  speaks  it,  good  my  Liege. 

KINO  EDW'ARD. 

In  purgatory ! thou  shah  pray  him  out  on’t. 

Or  I will  make  thee  wish  thyself  beside  him. 

ABBOT. 

My  Lord,  perchance  his  soul  is  past  the  aid 
Of  all  the  church  may  do— there  is  a place 
From  which  there’s  no  redemption. 

KING  EDWARD. 

And  if  I thought  my  faithful  chaplain  there. 

Thou  shouldst  there  join  him,  priest!— Go,  watch, 
fast,  pray, 

And  let  me  have  such  prayers  ns  will  storm  Heaven— 
None  of  your  maim’d  and  mutter’d  hunting  masses 

ABBOT  (apart  to  chandos.) 

For  God’s  sake,  lake  him  off. 

CHANDOS. 

, W’ilt  thou  compound,  then,  . 

, The  tithes  of  Everingham  ? 

! ^ KING  EDWARD. 

; I tell  thee,  if  thou  bear’st  the  keys  of  Heaven, 
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Abbot,  thou  shah  not  turn  a bolt  with  them 
’Gainst  any  well-deserving  English  subject. 

ABBOT  (to  CHAND08.) 

We  will  compound,  and  grant  thee,  too,  a share 
I’the  ne.tt  inaulgenco.  Thou  dost  need  it  much, 
And  greatly  ’twill  avail  thee. 

CHANDOS. 

Enough — we’ro  friends,  and  when  occasion  serves, 

1 will  strike  in. 

[lAfoAs  as  if  towards  Ou  Scottish  Army. 

KINO  EDWARD. 

Answer,  proud  Abbot;  is  my  chaplain’s  soul. 

If  thou  Know’st  aught  on’t,  in  the  evil  place? 

CHAJTOOS. 

My  Liege,  the  Yorkshire  men  have  gain’d  the  mea- 
dow. 

I see  the  pennon  green  of  merry  Sherwood. 

KING  EDWARD. 

Then  give  the  signal  instant  I We  have  lost 
But  too  much  time  already. 

ABBOT. 

My  Liege,  your  holy  chaplain’s  blessed  soul 

KINO  EDWARD. 

To  hell  with  it  and  thee ! Is  this  a time 
To  speak  of  monks  and  chaplains? 

[/7oMri.s/t  of  'Trumpets,  answered  by  a distant 
sound  of  Buffles. 

See,  Chandos,  Percy— Ha,  Saint  George ! Saint 
Edward  I 

See  it  descending  now.  the  fatal  hail-shower, 

The  storm  of  England’s  wrath— sure,  sw'ift,  n-sist- 
less. 

Which  no  mail-coat  can  brook.— Brave  English 
hearts ! 

How  close  they  shoot  together  !— as  one  eye 
Had  aim’d  five  thousand  shafts— as  if  one  hand 
Had  loosed  five  thousand  bow-strings ! 

PERCY. 

The  thick  volley 

Darkens  the  air,  and  hides  the  sun  from  us. 

KINO  EDWARD. 

It  falls  on  those  shall  see  the  sun  no  more. 

The  winged,  the  resistless  plague*  is  with  them. 
How  their  vex’d  host  is  reeling  to  and  fro. 

Like  the  chafed  whale  with  fifty  lances  in  him, 
They  do  not  see,  and  cannot  shun  the  wound. 

The  storm  is  viewless,  an  death’s  sable  wing 
Unerring  as  his  scythe. 

PERCY. 

Horses  and  riders  are  going  down  together. 

’Tis  almost  pity  to  see  nobles  fall. 

And  by  a peasant’s  arrow. 

BAUOL. 

I could  weep  them. 
Although  they  are  my  rebels. 

CHANDOS  (aside  to  Percy.) 

His  conquerors,  he  means,  who  cast  him  out 
From  hia  usurped  kingdom.— (Afourf.)  ’Tis  the 
worst  of  it, 

That  knights  can  claim  small  honour  in  the  field 
Which  archers  win,  unaided  by  our  lances, 

KING  EDWARD. 

The  battle  is  not  ended.  [Looks  towards  the  field. 
Not  ended  ?— scarce  begun  ! What  horse  are  these, 
Rush  from  the  thicket  underneath  the  hill  ? 

PERCY. 

They’re  Hainaultcrs,  the  followers  of  Q.ucen  Isabel. 

* “ The  virwlwi,  the  reuntleci  plnetje,”  Ac  ) 

r The  well  known  c*pr««iion  by  which  Kcrf»ort  censured 
the  neeliicence  of  Randolph,  Tor  pcrniiltiny  an  Enidieh  body  of 
cavalry  to  poee  hi«  flank  on  the  day  preceding  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn. 

I (“  In  the  second  net,  nOer  the  Envlirh  notiley  Iavc  amused 
thcrn'clver  in  Home  tnfliny  conv«>rsation  with  the  Abbot  of  Wnl- 
thamitow,  Edward  is  introduced ; and  hin  proud  coiinureotu  tern- 
per  and  abort  manner  are  very  admirably  delineuted  ; thooah,  if 
cair  historic  nl  ree/>|lections  do  not  fail  u«.  it  in  more  cMunpletely 

thu  picturo  of  Longshanka  than  of  tlie  third  Edward We 

concervo  it  to  be  extremely  probable  that  Sir  VCaltyr  .Scott  lutd 
reiolved  to  commemorate  some  of  the  iwentt  in  the  liR-  of  Wal- 


KiNO  EDWARD  (hastily.) 

Hainaulters ! — thou  art  blind— wear  Hainaulten 
Saint  Andrew’s  silver  cross?— or  would  they  charge 
Full  on  our  archers,  and  make  havoc  of  them?— 

; Bruce  is  alive  again— ho,  rescue ! rescue  !— 

Who  was’t  survey’d  the  ground? 

BtBADMONT. 

Most  royal  Liege— 

I 

KING  EDWABD. 

A rose  hath  fallen  from  thy  chaplet,?  Ribaumoni 

RIBAUMONT. 

I’ll  win  it  back,  or  lay  my  head  beside  it.  [Exit. 

I RING  EDWARD. 

Saint  George!  Saint  Edward!  Gentlemen,  to  bone, 

* And  to  the  rescue  !— Percy,  lead  the  hill-men ; 

• Chandos,  do  thou  bring  up  the  men-at-arms.— 

If  yonder  numerous  host  should  now  bear  down 
Bold  as  their  vanguard,  (/o  the  Abbot,)  thou  mayr. 

1 pray  for  us. 

We  may  need  good  men’s  prayers. — To  the  rescue 
Lords,  to  the  rescue ! ha,  Saint  George ! Saint  Ed- 
ward !t  lExfunT. 


SCENE  II. 

A part  of  the  Field  of  Battle  betwixt  the  two  Mair. 
Armies.  'Jhimults  behind  the  scenes ; alarumsmi 
cries  of  “ Gordon,  a Gordon,”  ” Swinton,"  ac. 

Enter,  as  rictoricus  over  the  English  panguarti, 
ViPONT,  Revkald,  and  others. 

VIPONT. 

’Tis  sweet  to  hear  these  war-cries  sound  together,— 
Gordon  and  Swinton. 

BEYNALD. 

’Tis  passing  plea.sant,  yet  ’tis  strange  withal. 
Faith,  when  at  first  I heard  the  Gordon’s  slogan 
Sounded  so  near  me.  1 had  nigh  struck  down 
The  knave  who  cried  it.§ 

Enter  Swinton  and  Gordon. 

SWINTON. 

Pitch  down  my  pennon  in  yon  holly  bush. 

GORDON. 

Mine  in  the  thorn  beside  it ; let  therri  w'ave,  _ 

As  fought  this  morn  their  masters,  side  by  side.  ^ 

SWINTON. 

Let  the  men  rally  and  restore  their  ranks 
Here  in  this  vantage-ground— disorder’d  chase 
Lends  to  disorder’d  flight ; we  have  done  our  part. 
And  if  we’re  succour’d  now,  Plnntagenet 
Must  turn  his  bridle  southward,— 

Rc-ynald,  spur  to  the  Regent  with  the  basnet 
Of  stout  De  Grey,  the  leader  of  their  vanguard; 
Say,  that  in  battle-front  the  Gordon  slew  him, 

And  by  that  token  bid  him  send  us  succour. 

GORDON. 

And  tell  him  that  when  Selby’s  headlong  charw 
Had  wellnigb  borne  me  down.  Sir  Alan  smote  fliffl- 
I cannot  send  his  helmet,  never  nutshell 
Went  to  so  many  shivers. — Harkye,  grooms! 

[ "To  those  behind  the  scent*- 
Why  do  you  let  my  noble  steed  stand  stiffening 
After  so  not  a course? 

SWINTON. 

Ay,  breathe  your  horses,  they’ll  have  work  anon, 
For  FAward’s  men-at-arms  will  soon  be  on  us, 

I#c«.  and  Iwd  already  nkclched  that  hero,  and  a 
Edward  the  Firot,  when  hi*  eye  alanerd  over  the  dear n^rt^ 
ilomildon  Hill,  in  PinkerUin’a  Hiitinry  of  Seoilaml;  tbal, 
ploaeod  with  the  charaoten  of  Swinton  and  Oordoo,  ly 
red  bia  Wallace  tn  Swinton : and  that  for  tlie  »oke 
hi*  portrait  of  EdwnnI,  as  there  liappened  to  be  * 

Duuxia*  at  the  battle  of  Halidoiin  in  the  time  of  Edwaw 
Third,  and  there  wa»  so  much  aimilarity  io  the 
the  contest,  lie  proaerved  bi»  Edward  a»  EdwtnJ  the  iniW; 
tainina  also  Ids  oW  Kniaht  Templar,  in  dofisnoc  of  the  an«c  , 
niam.—MotuAfy  Kevtew,  July,  tm.]  | 

V (The  MS.  adds.—''  rich  waa  my  aarpriae.’  j 
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The  flower  of  England,  Gascony,  and  Flanders ; 
But  with  awifl  succour  we  will  bide  them  bravely. — 
De  Vipont,  thou  look’st  sad  I* 

VIPOHT. 

It  is  because  I hold  a Templar’s  sword 
Wet  to  the  crossed  hilt  with  Christian  blood. 

sw'i?rrox. 

The  blood  of  English  archers — what  can  gild 
A Scottish  blade  more  bravely  7 

VIPONT. 

Even  therefore  smevc  I for  those  gallant  yeomen, 
England’s  peculiar  and  appropriate  sons. 

Known  in  no  other  land.  Each  boasts  his  hearth 
And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 

Owing  subjection  to  no  human  vassalage. 

Save  to  their  King  and  law.  Hence  are  they  resolute, 
Leading  the  van  on  every  day  of  battle. 

As  men  who  know  the  blessings  they  defend. 

Hence  are  they  frank  and  generous  in  peace, 

As  men  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 

No  other  kingdom  shows  such  worth  and  happiness 
Veil’d  in  such  low  estate— therefore  I mourn  them. 


Or  melt  them  to  such  gentleness  of  feeling, 

That  grief  shall  have  its  sweetness.  Who,  but  she, 
Knows  the  wild  harpings  of  our  native  landl 
Whether  tliey  lull  the  shepherd  on  his  hill, 

Or  wake  the  knight  to  battle ; rouse  to  merriment, 
Or  sooth  to  sadness;  she  can  touch  each  mood. 
Prinees  and  statesmen,  chiefs  renown’d  in  armt 
And  gray -hair’d  bards,  contend  which  shall  the  nrst 
And  choicest  homage  render  to  the  enchantress. 

SWINTON. 

You  speak  her  talent  bravely. 

GOHDON. 

Though  you  smile, 

I do  not  speak  it  half.  Her  gift  creative. 

New  measures  adds  to  every  air  she  wakes; 
Varying  and  gracing  it  with  liquid  sweetness, 

Like  the  wild  modulation  of  the  lark ; 

Now  leaving,  now  returning  to  the  strain  ! 

To  listen  to  her,  is  to  seem  to  wander 
In  some  enchanted  labyrinth  of  romance. 

\yiience  nothing  but  the  lovely  fairt  ’s  will, 

Who  wove  the  spell,  can  extricate  the  wanderer. 
Methinks,  I hear  her  now'  !— 


SWINTON. 

I’ll  keep  rny  sorrow  for  our  native  Scots, 

Who,  spite  of  hardship,  povertv^  oppression, 

Still  follpw  to  the  field  their  Chieftain’s  banner, 
And  die  in  the  defence  on’t. 

GORDON. 

And  if  I live  and  see  my  halls  again, 

They  shall  have  portion  in  the  good  they  fight  for. 
Each  hardy  follower  shall  have  his  field, 

His  household  hearth  and  sod>built  home,  as  free 
As  ever  Southron  had.  They  shall  be  happy ! — 
And  my  Elizabeth  shall  smile  to  see  it! — t 
1 have  oetrayed  myself. 

SWINTON. 

Do  not  believe  it. — 

Vipont,  do  thou  look  out  from  yonder  height, 

And  see  what  motion  in  the  Scottish  host. 

And  in  King  Eldward’s. — [Exit  Vipont. 

Now  will  I counsel  thee ; 
The  Templar’s  ear  is  for  no  tale  of  love. 

Being  wedded  to  his  Order.  But  I tell  thee, 

The  brave  young  knight  that  hath  no  lady-love 
Is  like  a lamp  unlighted ; his  brave  deeds, 

And  its  rich  painting,  do  seem  then  most  glorious, 
WTien  the  pure  ray  gleams  through  them. — 

Hath  thy  Elizabeth  no  other  namely 

OOHDON. 

Must  I then  speak  of  her  to  you.  Sir  Alan  7 
The  thought  of  thee,  and  of  thy  matchless  strength, 
Hath  conjured  phantoms  up  amongst  her  dreams. 
The  name  of  Swinton  hath  lieen  spell  sufficient 
To  chase  the  rich  blood  from  her  lovely  cheek. 

And  wouldst  thou  now  know  hers  7 

SWINTON. 

I would,  nay  must. 
Thy  father  in  the  patlis  of  chivalry, 

Should  know  the  load-star  thou  dost  rule  thy  course 
by. 

GOB DON. 

Nay,  then,  her  name  is— hark [ WTiirptrs. 


SWINTON. 

} BIcss’d  privilege 

1 Of  youth ! There’s  scarce  three  minutes  to  decide 
. ’Twixt  death  and  life,  ’twixt  triumph  and  defeat. 
Yet  all  his  thoughts  are  in  his  lady’s  bow'er, 
List’ning  her  harping ! 

[Enter  Vipont. 
Wliere  are  thiae,  Do  Vipont  7 


vipont. 

On  death — on  judgment— on  eternity ! 

For  time  is  over  with  us. 

' SWINTON. 

I There  moves  not,  then,  one  pennon  to  our  aid, 

I Of  all  that  flutter  yonder ! 

' ^ VIPONT. 

, From  the  main  English  host  come  rushing  forward 
Pennons  enow— ay,  and  their  Royal  Standard. 

But  ours  stand  rooted,  as  for  crows  to  roost  on. 


syeisTOy  (to  himse^.) 

I’ll  rescue  him  at  least.— Young  Lord  of  Gordon, 
I Spur  to  the  Regent— show  the  instant  need 


GOHDON. 

1 I penetrate  thy  purpose ; but  I go  not. 

• ^ SWINTOK. 

Not  nt  my  bidding!  I,  thy  sire  in  chivalry— 

Thy  leader  in  the  oattle?— I command  thee. 

GOHDON. 

• No,  thou  wilt  not  command  me  seek  my  safety, — 

' For  such  is  thy  kind  meaning,— at  the  expense 

Of  t he  last  hope  w’hich  Heaven  reserves  for  Scotland. 

While  I abide,  no  follower  of  mine 

Will  turn  his  rein  for  life;  hut  were  I gone. 

I What  power  can  stay  them!  and,  our  band  dispersed, 
j What  swords  shall  for  an  instant  stem  yon  host, 

• And  save  the  latest  chance  for  victory  7 

VIPONT. 

The  noble  youth  speaks  truth  ; and  were  he  gone. 
There  will  not  twenty  spears  be  left  with  us. 


SWINTON. 

I know  it  well,  that  ancient  northern  house. 

GORDON. 

O,  thou  shalt  see  its  fairest  grace  and  honour 
In  my  Elizabeth.  And  if  music  touch  thee — 

SWINTON. 

It  did,  before  disasters  had  untuned  me. 


GORDON. 

No,  bravely  as  we  have  begun  the  field. 

So  let  us  fiabt  it  out.  The  Regent’s  eyes, 

.More  certain  than  a thousand  rnessatres, 

Shajl  see  us  stand,  the  barrier  of  his  fiost 
Auainst  yon  bursting  storm.  If  not  for  honour, 
If  not  for  warlike  rule,  for  shame  at  least 
He  must  bear  down  to  aid  us. 


GORDON. 

O,  her  notes 

shall  hush  each  sad  remembrance  to  oblivion, 

* 1“  While  thu»  onjojrinfr  a brealtiiiyt  time,  .Swinton  observes  i 
the  tbouKhtful  countenance  of  Do  ViiMinl.  See  wimt  foilowa.  ' 
Were  ever  Enalanil  and  EnitliAhmen  more  nobly,  more  beautifully,  [ 
more  jusily  characterised,  than  by  the  latter,  or  wa«  patriotic 
fecliny  ever  belter  suataiiHui  than  by  the  former  and  his  brave 
companion  in  amis)”— >'cto  Edinburpi  Review.] 

* l”  Them  wanted  but  a little  of  the  tender  passion  to  make 
tMs  youth  every  way  a hero  of  romance.  But  the  poum  ha.i  no 
ladies.  How  aamirablj  is  this  defect  tuppbod  I In  his  entbuaias- 


SWINTON. 

Must  it  be  so  1 

-\nd  am  I forced  to  yield  the  sad  consent, 

Devoting  thy  young  life  75  O,  Gordon,  Gordon  ! 

tic  antirirwtion  of  prosperity,  he  allows  a name  to  escape  him.” 
—yew  l^inburgh  Kertete.J 

t I”  Amid  the  cunfaoioii  ami  din  of  the  battle,  the  reader  is 
unexpectedly  greeted  with  a dialogue,  which  breathes  indued 
the  soft  sounds  of  the  lute  in  the  clang  of  tmmpets.”— 2tfoniA/y 
Revietp.] 

\ [MS.—”  And  am  I doom’d  to  yield  the  sad  consent 
That  thus  devotes  thy  life)''] 
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1 do  it  as  the  patriarch  doom’d  his  issue ; 

1 at  my  country’s,  he  at  Heaven’s  command; 

But  I seek  vainly  some  atoning  sacrifice,* 

Rather  than  such  a victim  !—(7'ruwpct8.)  Hark, 
they  come ! 

That  music  sounds  not  like  thy  lady’s  lute. 

GOaOON. 

Yet  shall  my  lady’s  name  mix  with  it  cayly.— 
Mount,  vassals,  couch  your  lances,  and  cry,  “ Gor- 
don 1 

Gordon  for  Scotland  and  Klizabeth  !” 

[Jbixeunt.  Loud  alaruvu. 


GOBDON. 

.Alas ! alas ! the  author  of  the  death-feud, 

He  has  his  reckoning  too  1 for  had  your  sons 
And  num’rous  vassals  lived,  we  hau  lack’d  no  aid. 

SW'NTON. 

May  God  assuil  the  dead,  and  him  who  follows! 

I We  vcdrank  the  poison’d  l>evernge  which  we  brew’d: 
I Have  sown  the  wind,  and  reap’d  the  tenfold  whirl- 
wind !— 

But  thou,  brave  youth,  whose  nobleness  of  heart 
Pour’d  oil  noon  the  wounds  our  hate  inflicted; 
Thou,  who  hast  done  no  wrong,  ne“ed’8t  no  forpT^ 
ness,— 

Why  shouldst  thou  share  our  punishment  1 


SCENE  III. 

Another  pari  of  the  fHeld  of  IlalllCt  adjacent  to  the 
former  scene. 


ooanON. 

All  need  forgiveness— It/ii/urUl  alarum.] Hark, 

in  yonder  shout 
Did  the  main  battles  counter! 


Alarums.  Enter  S'ffiyroa,  followed  by  Hob 
Hattelv. 

HWINTON.  ! 

Stand  to  it  yet ! The  man  who  flies  to-dav,  i 

May  bastards  warm  them  at  bis  household  hearth ! ^ 

HOB  UATTELY. 

That  ne’er  shall  be  my  curse.  My  Magdalen 
Is  trusty  as  my  broadsword. 

SWrXTOK. 

Ha,  thou  knave. 

Art  thou  dismounted  too  ? 

HOB  IIATTELV. 

1 know,  Sir  Alan, 

You  want  no  homeward  guide;  so  threw  my  reins 
Upon  my  palfrey’s  neck,  and  let  him  loose. 

W ithin  an  hour  he  stands  before  my  gate ; 

And  Magdalen  will  need  no  other  token 
To  bid  the  Melrose  Monks  say  masses  for  me. 

8WINT0N. 

Thou  art  resolved  to  cheat  the  halter,  then  7 

HOB  HATTKLV. 

It  is  my  purpose, 

Having  lived  a thief,  to  die  a brave  man’s  death ; 

And  never  had  1 a more  glorious  chance  for't. 

SWINTON. 

Here  lies  the  wby  to  it,  knave.— Make  in,  make  in, 
And  aid  young  Gordon ! 

[Exeunt.  Ijo^id  and  long  alarums.  After 
which  the  back  Scene  rises,  and  discovers 
SwiNTON  on  the  ground,  Gobdon  sup- 
porting him  ; both  much  wounded. 

SWINTOJT. 

All  are  cut  down — the  reapers  have  pass’d  o’er  us, 
And  hie  to  distant  harv'est.— My  toirs  over; 

There  lies  my  sickle.  [Dropping  his  sword.]  Hand 
of  mine  again 

Shall  never,  never  wield  it  It 

OOBDOy. 

O valiant  leader,  is  thy  light  extinguish’d ! 

That  only  beacon-flame  which  promised  safety 
In  this  day’s  deadly  WTack ! 

6WINTON. 

My  lamp  bath  long  been  dim.  But  thine,  young 
Gordon. 

Just  kindled,  to  be  quench’d  so  suddenly, 

Ere  Scotland  saw  its  splendour! 

GOBDOy. 

Five  thousand  horse  hung  idly  on  yon  hill,  , 

Saw  us  o’erpowered,  and  no  one  stirrid  to  aid  us ! | 

swrxToy. 

It  was  the  Regent’s  envy.— Out !— alas ! 

Why  blame  1 him  !--It  was  our  civil  discord, 

Our  selfish  vanity,  our  jealous  hatred, 

W^hich  framed  this  day  of  dole  for  ourimor  country.— 
Had  thy  brave  father  held  yon  leading  stall, 

As  well  his  rank  and  valour  might  have  claim’d  it, 
We  had  not  fnll’ri  unaided. — How,  O how 
Is  he  to  answer  it,  whose  deed  prevented 

* P*®  O,  coulj  there  be  some  Iwser  sacrifice.”! 

♦ [This  speech  of  Soinlon’s  is  interpolated  on  tbo  blank  potre 
of  the  manuscript] 


swryroy. 

Look  on  the  field,  brave  Gordon,  if  thou  canst, 
And  tell  me  how'  the  day  goes.— but  I guess. 

Too  surely  do  I guess 

OORDOy. 

All’s  lost ! all’s  lost !— Of  the  main  Scottish  hosi. 
Some  wildly  fly,  and  some  rush  wildly  forward; 
And  some  there  are  who  seem  to  turn  their  speare 
Against  their  countrymen. 

6W1NTON. 

Rashness,  and  cowardice,  and  secret  treason, 
Combine  to  min  ns;  and  our  hot  valour, 

Devoid  of  discipline,  is  mndmen’s  strength, 

More  fatal  unto  friends  than  enemies ! 

I’m  glad  that  thesedim  eyes  shall  see  no  moroon’t- 
Let  thy  hands  close  them,  Gordon— I will  dream 
My  fair-hair’d  William  renders  me  that  office! 

[Dio. 

OORDOy. 

And,  Swinton,  I will  think  1 do  that  duty 
To  my  dead  father. 


Enter  De  Vipont. 

I 

VIPOKT. 

Ply,  fly,  brave  vonih  !--  .A  handful  of  thy  followos. 
The  scatter'd  gleaning  of  this  desperate  day, 

Still  hover  yonder  to  essay  thy  rescue.— 

0 linger  not  1— i’ll  be  your  guide  to  them. 

GOHDOy. 

Look  there,  and  bid  me  fly!-^the  oak  has  fall’n; 
And  the  young  ivy  bush,  which  learn’d  to  clunb 
By  its  supiHirt,  must  needs  partake  its  fall. 

vupoyr. 

Sw'inton  7 Alas  1 the  best,  the  bravest,  strongest 
And  sagest  of  our  Scottish  chivalry! 

Forgive  one  moment,  if  to  save  the  !ivin|r. 

My  tongite  should  wrong  the  dead.— Gordon, 
think  thee. 

Thou  dost  but  stay  to  perish  with  the  corpse? 

Of  him  who  slew  thy  fatlicr. 

GORDON. 

Ay,  but  he  w-as  my  sire  in  cliivaliy, 

He  taught  my  youth  to  soar  above  the  promptiniP 
Of  mean  and  selfish  vengeance;  gave  my  yoiiin 
.A  name  that  shall  not  die  even  on  this  death-fpot 
Records  shall  tell  this  field  had  not  been  lost, 

Had  all  men  fought  like  Swinton  and  like  Gordoa 

[Trumpdi^ 

Save  thee,  De  Vipont.— Hark  ! the  Soutliroa  tram- 
pets. 


VIPOXT. 

Nay,  without  thee  I stir  not. 

Enter  Edward,  Cmandos,  Percy,  Bauoi, 

GORDON.  . 

.Ay,  they  come  on— the  Tyrant  and  the  Traitor, 
Workman  and  tool,  Plantagcnet  and  Baliol. 

0 for  a moment’s  strength  m this  poor  arm, 

■To  do  one  glorious  deed ! . , . j. 

[//e  rushes  on  the  English,  but  tsm 
pt-isoner  with  Vipont.  ^ 

I Thou  host  wnall  cause  to  tarry  with  the  taps- 


! 
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KINQ  EDWAIID. 

Disarm  them — harm  them  not;  thouRh  it  waa  they 
JIaile  havoc  on  the  archura  of  our  vanaiuard, 

They  and  that  balky  champion.  Where  ia  he  7 

CHASnOB, 

Bere  lies  the  giant ! Say  his  nam^  young  Knight  7 
ooanON. 

Let  it  suffice  he  was  a man  this  morning.^ 

CHANDOS. 

I question’d  iheo  in  ap*»rt,  I d<j  not  need 
Thy  information,  youth.  Wlio  that  has  fought 
Through  nil  ihese  Scoltisli  wars,  but  knows  lus crest, 
The  sable  b<mr  chain’d  to  the  laafy  oak. 

And  that  huge  niaco  still  seen  whore  war  was 
wildest ! 

KINO  EDWARD. 

•Tis  Alan  Swinton ! 

Grim  chninherlaiti,  who  in  my  tent  at  Wcardnle, 
Stood  bv  mv  afartled  couc-ht  with  torch  and  mace, 
When  the  Black  Douglas’  war-cry  waked  my  camp. 

GORDON  {mnMng  doicii.) 

If  thus  thou  know’st  him, 

Thou  wilt  respect  his  corpsc.t 

KING  EDWABD.^ 

A«  belted  Knight  and  crowned  King,  I will, 

GoanoN. 

And  let  mine 

Sleep  at  his  side,  in  token  that  onr  death 
Ended  the  feud  of  Swinton  and  of  Gordon. 

KING  EOW'ARD. 

It  is  ibe  Gordon !— Is  tliere  aught  hcaido 
Edward  can  do  to  lionour  bravery, 

Even  in  an  enemy? 

* [In  bis  nnmiXis'o  nf  rveiiis  on  lh(*  tbiy  nOor  tho  Ivitflo  of 
8W)ITtniiir.  Sir  W'iiIiit  Scotl  wir«.  “ Amoo^IlK  Kuntletnftn  who 
Wliio  thni  ur<*a.<ioiu  bolfi  Unk<M‘iwiMriil 

fTlurTh  um!  clumn't^f-  botiy  <>f  Iriw  of 

fe'JWihmom  wah  ibuiul  on  telu  watclrtd  bf  a mitbibl  oW  *lt>- 

fflvflif.  who.  U'ifiK  ankini  nrnrmofih^*  person  wIioao  boor  Imj 
wtuwf  upon  witb  »o  much  cute,  cuada  iinkuik'  n’luy.  He 
••H a man  rnulurtla y.’  ••—TakA  df  s <Srm4f»th4r,  1 lofii  di:n«M. 
Sw.  vol.  vi.  1 

f IM.S,—"  .Stooil  arniM  txHidn  my  cowch,”  &r  ] ^ 

. n"Ttic  chfiruct.T  «if  SwiHton  is  i>bvwtwl>- a mvouTifi' with 
I*  lulhor.  In  whirli  oiri-'iiii'rtnnno  we  «r»  nmnajily 

Ihe  itnm»  rcilief  in  whif.h  it  isi  given.  im<J  lh«  pcffect  v-en.-imi- 
Kluite  which  bdunga  to  it,  Tl*c  *talety  coininBivliuB  %nn?  of 
ibp  vttcran  warriur.  wlwmu  by  thi*  ilhjKifen  <»f  htri  a?t,  f bn  author 
las  in  v»Titnlile  pn-Mmfm>-nt  teforo  m ;~)m  rutijo 
i£p.  (apf.<ri»r  prowea®,  ewt  Inliiiiive  dec^kMj  r“the  tnoiilt  in 
t»!iirh  III*  luwl  tttijfji.’i'fl,  Ihe  miffortuttea  be  mitl  suflered,  «oa  ib® 
ismi'iil  fiirtiiiitli-  wifli  which  Ih>  enslisiiMKl  troin,— togetiw  v,itn 
Hat  riftin.is  rontrril  of  temper,  not  U>  lie  abakeo  evw  by  tin- 
nwitMi  conltimi-ly  atnl  insolr these  ijualities^twiirwa  awl  (mh- 
l<«l«ilm  one  Bml  th«  same  character,  r<^rr  it  inomliy  in>p'>»- 
able  lint  we  Hlmnbl  noi  at  one©  sywitmthizc  nnn  u/lmm  I he 
Kih^nt  forn*  of  liiH  c.biiriifttcr  w 8o©ly  jUw^tfJilcd  ui  U>6  citccl 
Pf»»I>in-d  utmn  Uirri  Oonlun  by  tlie  fimt  ai>p«auranct*  «l  lb«  mun 
tdw had  made  him  fatlwries*.’  "-liiinhuTgh  Uar.nzim^  July. 
ISil.l 

I A Venplian  Ck'iwtoI,  fitMemnR  bin  uoWici*  t««ifificn  >iome 
ttOwilUiiRneM  to  fisbt  unain-l  (hom*  of  ifie  P*i|i*‘,  whom  they  ru- 
rsfiM  M father  of  tin*  Church,  aibircsai'd  them  in  Iwiiw  ot  •.ironar 
H'cnuinRemenl,— **  Fiebl  on  I we  wi'ru  Vonetiuiui  betore  wo  were 
Chrioinni."  , , . 

t 1“  It  K epnernlly  the  case  that  ronch  expectation  enda  in 
o“»Pwiintini‘ni,  Tin*  free  ilelinention  of  characlw  in  sonw  of 
weteoent  Scottish  Nim-Js.  ami  lh.>  atlniirnWe  coiivenwmoiw  in- 
•ropxiv.d  tlifouahoot  Ihein.  rniseil  hinw'i  'hnl,  when  a ri  x'ilar 
wmi  ihoulH  Rtleiniited  by  the  per?.nii  who  was  pon*<i<li:ri!d 
**  their  auttxHT,  ihi!  siicce-'B  woiiUJ  lie  eminent,  lu  iinnoniiee- 
®«il,  too,  in  1 solemn  and  formal  manner,  iliil  not  diimntsh  the 
"]f»re»lof  the  public.  The  rfruniu,  however,  wliieh  wii.s  estwct- 
lunii  «ui  In  he,  infact,  ami  not  only  in  imme,  merely  a draina- 
hcilialch,  which  ia  eiiuroly  dcliciont  in  plot,  and  «>iilaina  but 

Vou  I.— 4 M 


OOBOON. 

Nothing  but  this : 

Let  not  base  Baltol,  with  his  touch  or  look, 

Profane  my  corpse  or  Swinton’e.  I’ve  some  breath 
still, 

Enough  to  say— Scotland — Elizabeth ! \.DU». 


CHANDOS. 

Baliol,  I would  not  brook  such  dying  looks, 

To  buy  the  crown  you  aim  at. 

KING  EDWARD  «0  VIBpNT.) 

Vipont,  thy  crossed  shield  shows  ill  in  warfare 
Against  a Christian  king. 


VIPONT. 

That  Christian  King  is  warring  upon  Scotland. 
I was  a Scotsman  ere  I was  a Templar, § 
Sworn  to  my  country  ere  I knew  my  order. 


KINO  EDWARD. 

I will  but  know  thee  ns  a Christian  champion. 
And  set  thee  Iroo  unransom’d. 


Enter  Abbot  op  WADTaAMSTOW. 

ABBOT. 

Heaven  grant  your  Majesty 

Many  such  glorious  days  as  this  has  been ! 

KING  EDWARD. 

It  is  a day  of  much  and  high  advantage ; 

Glorious  It  might  have  been,  had  all  our  foes 
Fought  like  these  two  brave  champions.— Strike  tho 


drums, 

Sound  trumpets,  and  pursue  the  fugitives. 

Till  the  Tweed’s  eddies  whelm  them.  Berwick  s 
render’d — , , . , „ 

These  wars,  I trust,  will  soon  find  lasting  close.ll 

three  choractcre,  Swipton,  Gordon,  and  Ed^rd,  in  whom  any 
interoat  u endeavoured  to  be  excited.  Wi*b  aijmc  exceptioM. 
the  dialoRiio  alao  i»  flat  and  c«an*o;  and  for  all  the«j  dcieefa, 
one  or  two  vifrnrous  dexcriptioni  of  liattK:  iwciiea,  will  acarcely 
make  iwfliricni  nioni'ini'nt,  «*xcepl  in  the  eyce  of  very  onthuiiu- 
tic  inend**.”— .Hon;A/i/  Rf.vieio. 

“ Halidon  Hill,  we  uinlcr-itHiiH,  unlike  the  earlier  poenw  of  ita 
author,  has  not  lieen  rvccivwl  into  IIk*  ranks  of  popular  javour. 
Such  nim'iiirs.  Ilf  co'irsi*,  have  no  i-fTcct  on  our  critical  jiulg- 
mi'iit ; we  cannot  IbrSn-ar  ssiyipe,  that,  thmkinir  n.s  do 
very  Wflily  of  Ow  spirit  and  Uiate  with  wWeh  an  inUm-siinR  tale 
is  here  sketched  In  natural  aiwi  e»ef|»tie  verso,  wo  arc  yot  lar 
from  feeHnt  aurprlsed  tbsrf  the  iiiiprohiitkia,  which  It  i*i  niir  ploaa- 
inc  duty  to  B«tow.  sbwild  not  hiivo  b«ni  lUiliapatoHl  by  tho  or- 
dinary reiidm  of  the  work  bofVwn  i».  it  bcarsi,  m truth,  no  treat 
Torcmhlajnce  to  the  imrranve  iwnmin  hum  wliirh  Hit  Waller 
He- 'll  deriv^  to  8rit  and  hifh  rnpohitjon,  and  by  wh  ch,  .’A« 
his  muil  bo  ohameterisod.  Il  wholljr  irmn 
Of  tb^ir  mmt  obThw  thiisir  trrtj- 

fui^^ly,aod  their  hot  hot  cjmoeptiofi  » 

but  It  waoUi  Itkowbo  no  incoii»idenii>l^  portitm  of  tiwdr  ta4iHurs 
—it  luu  loM  * pomp  ai>d  dreams tiinco,’ 

mmdotic  ewn’kifioo,  and  tAjmlrooi  ghfMjfa  hfM  #f»ntiinnnt 
ami  wllaelkm,  of  all  cMmw,  with  iho 

■inula  exception  of  that  one  redoeinmi;  umi  Whty, 

which  oar  ?iew,  tho  oifU  ihe 

auihtjr’i  mtm  of  itniiiriimtionv  thoir  ufjMurirmg 

viGO'  it.  Thk  pe^pa,  all,  ii  ooly  Jhat  wn  Inivt*  ho- 

fon'  ttf  a dramatic  poam^  ifr.^tcad  ol  a metrical  of  Minnnms 
and  iJuit  llie  autln>r  h:i'i  had  uyo  tntw:h  inito  and  di^rnnion  lu 
bodizoil  bis  (*i'«MU'»  with  inappropriftt*;  and  enctiml*crn»R  ornti- 
ment.  There  is,  liowever,  a class  of  readers  of  iMietry.  uiiu  a 
pretty  larxe  class,  too,  who  have  non*lish  for  a work,  Iwwevcr 
natumlly  and  stronely  the  clnimcter*  and  incidents  may  l>c  con- 
ceived and  sustaiiK’d— however  Bjiiimoriatc  and  manly  may  be 
the  imairery  ami  diction — from  which  irwy  cannot  select  any  iso- 
lated pHssnires  to  store  in  llwir  memories  or  iheir  rx)nim'»nplacp 
books,  to  whisper  into  a lady’s  ear,  or  transcnlie  into  a lady  § al- 
bum. With  this  toa  tnble  and  watering  place  school  of  critics, 
‘ Haiiilon  Hill’  must  expect  no  favour : it  has  no  "JH* 

ticism—and,  worst  o&oce  of  all,  no  BflfoclAUon.  Brititn  Cn~ 
tie,  October,  isia.] 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  MACDUFF’S  CROSS 


Thus  raw  Menea  hud  the  honour  to  bo  ioeluded  in  a Mheol* 
ku)T>  puUiahed  in  the  rear  I8S3,  hy  Mra.  Joanna  Baillia,  and  arc 
hm  rcpnnled,  to  unito  them  with  the  trifles  of  the  same  kind 
which  owe  their  birth  to  the  author.  The  singular  history  of  the 
Crotf  and  I<aw  of  Clun  !dacDufl'  is  given,  at  length  enough  to 
•ausfy  tlw  keenest  antiquary,  in  T?ie  Mlnttnluj  of  Uu  ScotUih 
Boritr*  It  is  here  only  necessary  to  state,  that  the  Cross  was 
tplace  of  reflige  to  any  porson  related  to  MaeDulf,  within  the 

* [B«  psf)  SIS,  onis,  intnsA|i|)saditloLordSaaUs,“LawofClaoMne> 


ninth  degree,  who,  having  committed  homicide  in  sudden  quarrel, 
should  reach  this  place,  prove  his  deaosnt  irom  the  Thane  of  Pifls. 
and  pay  a certain  penally. 

The  sliafl  of  the  Cross  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation. 
The  huge  block  of  stone  which  served  for  its  pedestal  is  still  in 
existence  near  the  town  of  Newburgh,  on  a kind  of  pass  which 
commands  the  county  of  Fife  to  the  southward,  and  to  tho  nmtb, 
the  windings  of  the  magnificent  Tay  and  fertile  country  of  Angus- 
shire.  The  Cross  bore  on  intcriptioo,  which  is  tranamiUed  to  us 
in  an  unintelligible  Ibrm  by  Sir  Robert  SibbakL 

ABBOraPOHD.  Januorv,  IS30. 
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MACDUFF’S  CROSS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


PRELUDE. 

Nay,  smile  not,  Lady,  when  I speak  of  witchcraft, 
And  say,  that  still  there  lurks  amongst  our  glens 
^me  touch  of  strange  enchantment— Mark  that 
fragment, 

I mean  that  rough  hewn  block  of  massive  stone, 
Placed  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain-pass. 
Commanding  prospect  wide  o’er  field  and  fell, 

And  peopled  village  and  extended  moorland. 

And  the  wide  ocean  and  majestic  Tay, 

To  the  far  distant  Grampians.— Do  not  deem  it 
A loosen’d  portion  of  the  neighbouring  rock. 
Detach’d  bv  storm  and  thunder,— ’iwaa  the  p^eatal 
On  which,  in  ancient  times,  a cross  was  reared. 
Carved  o’er  w’ith  words  which  foil’d  philologists; 
And  the  events  it  did  commemorate 
Were  dark,  remote,  and  undistinguishable. 

As  were  the  mystic  characters  it  bore. 

Kut,  mark,— a wizard  born  on  Avon’s  bank, 

Tuned  but  his  harp  to  this  wild  northern  theme, 
And,  lo ! the  scene  is  hallow’d.  None  shall  pass, 
Now  or  in  after  days,  beside  t^t  stone. 

But  he  shall  have  strange  visions ; thoughts  and 
words  , , , . 

That  shake,  or  rouse,  or  thrill  the  human  heart, 
Shall  rush  upon  his  memory  when  he  hears 
The  spirit-stirring  name  of  this  rude  symbol;— 
Oblivious  ages,  at  that  simple  spell. 

Shall  render  back  their  terrors  with  ihetr  wms. 
Alas ! and  with  their  crimes— and  the  proud  phan- 
toms  ...  .. 

Shall  move  with  step  familiar  to  his  eye. 

And  accents,  which,  once  heard,  the  ear  forgets  not, 
Thougli  ne’er  again  to  list  them.  Siddons,  thine. 
Thou  matchless  Siddons  1 thrill  upon  our  ear; 

And  on  our  eye  thy  lofty  Brother’s  form 
Rises  as  Scotland’s  monarch.— But,  to  thea 
Joanna,  why  to  thee  speak  of  such  visions  i 
Thine  own  wild  wand  can  raise  them. 

Yet  since  thou  wilt  an  idle  tale  of  mine, 

Take  one  which  scarcely  is  of  worth  enough 
"To  give  or  to  withhold.— Our  time  cr^ps  on, 

Fancy  grow's  colder  as  the  silvery  hair 
Tells  the  advancing  winter  of  our  life. 

But  if  it  be  of  worili  enough  to  please, 

That  worth  it  owes  to  her  who  set  the  task; 

If  otherwise,  the  fault  rests  with  the  author. 


SCENE  I. 

TJie  fummit  of  a Rocky  Pa$t  near  to  Newburgh, 
about  two  miles  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Lin- 
dores,  in  Fife.  In  the  centre  is  MacDuff'a  Cross, 
an  antique  Monument ; and,  at  a small  distance, 
on  one  side,  a Chapel,  with  a lamp  burning. 

Enter,  as  having  ascended  the  Pom,  Ninian  and 
Waldhave,  Monks  of  Lindores.  Nivi ah  crosses 
himself,  and  seems  to  recite  his  dcvotions.—VV avd- 
RAVE  stav^  gazing  on  the  prospect,  as  if  in  deep 
contemplation* 


SISIAV. 

Here  stands  the  Cross,  good  brother,  consecrated 
By  the  bold  Thane  unto  his  patron  saint 
Magridius,  once  a brother  of  our  house. 

('aiist  thou  not  spare  an  ave  or  a creed  1 
Or  hath  the  steep  ascent  exhausted  you  7 
You  trode  it  stoutly,  though  ’twas  rough  and  toil- 
some. 

WALDHAVE. 

I have  trode  a rougher. 

NIKIAK. 

On  the  Highhmd  hilla— 
Scarcely  within  our  sea-drt  provmce  here, 

Unless  upon  the  Lomonds  or  Bennarty. 

WALDHAVE. 

I spoke  not  of  the  literal  path,  good  father. 

But  of  the  road  of  life  which  I nave  travell’d, 

Ere  I assumed  this  habit ; it  was  bounded, 

Heilged  in,  and  limited  by  earthlv  prospects. 

As  ours  beneath  was  closed  by  aen  and  thicket 
Here,  we  see  wide  and  far,  and  the  broad  sky. 

With  wide  horizon,  opens  full  around. 

While  earthly  objects  dwindle.  Brother  Ninian, 
Fain  would  1 hope  that  mental  elevation 
Could  raise  me  equally  o’er  worldly  thoughts, 

And  place  me  nearer  heaven. 

NINIAH. 

’Tis  good  morality.—  But  yet  fiirget  not. 

That  though  we  look  on  heaven  from  this  higtr 
eminence. 

Yet  doth  the  Prince  of  all  the  airy  space, 

Arch  foe  of  man,  possess  the  realms  between. 

WALDHAVE. 

Most  true,  good  brother ; and  men  may  be  farther 
From  the  bright  heaven  they  aim  at,  even  because 
They  deem  themselves  secure  on’t 

KiNiAX  {after  a pause.) 

You  do-  gaze — 

Strangers  are  wont  to  do  so— on  the  prospect. 

Yon  is  the  Tay  roll’d  down  from  Highland  hills 
That  rests  his  waves,  after  so  rude  a race, 

In  the  fair  plains  of  Gowrie— further  westward, 
Proud  Stirling  rises— yonder  to  the  east, 

Dundee  the  gift  of  God.  and  fair  Montrose, 

And  still  more  northward  lie  the  ancient  towers 


Of  Edzell. 


WALDHAVE. 


NIMIAN. 

How  7 know  you  the  towers  of  Edzell  7 

WALDHAVE. 

Fve  heard  of  them. 

NIHIAM. 

Then  have  you  heard  a tale, 
Which  when  he  tells,  the  peasant  shakes  his  head/ 
And  shuns  the  mouldering  and  deserted  walls. 

WALDHAVE. 

Why,  and  by  whom,  deserted  1 
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KWIAN. 

Long  the  tale — 

Enongh  to  say  that  the  last  Lord  of  F 
Bold  Louis  Lindesay,  had  a wife,  and 

WALDHAVE. 

Enough  is  said,  indeed  -since  a weak  woman, 

Ay.  and  a tempting  fiend,  lost  Paradise, 

Wnen  man  was  innocent. 

NINIAN. 

They  fell  at  strife, 

Men  say,  on  slight  occasion : that  fierce  Lindesay 
Did  bena  his  sword  against  De  Berkeley’s  breast, 
And  that  the  lady  threw  herself  betwtien  : 

That  then  De  Berkeley  dealt  the  Baron’s  death- 
wound. 

Enough,  that  from  that  time  Djf?  Berkeley  bore 
A spear  in  foreign  wars.  But,  it  is  said. 

He  hath  return’d  of  late;  and,  therefore.  Brother, 
The  Prior  hath  ordain’d  our  vigil  here. 

To  watch  the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary. 

And  rights  of  Clan  MacDuff. 

WALDHAVE. 

What  rights  are  these? 

WrNIAN. 

Most  true ! you  are  but  newly  come  from  Rome, 
And  do  not  know  our  ancient  usages. 

Know  then,  when  fell  Macbeth  beneath  the  arm 
Of  the  predestined  knight,  unborn  of  woman. 
Three  boons  the  victor  ask’d,  and  ihrico  did  Mal- 
co'io. 

Stooping  the  sceptre  by  the  Thane  restored. 

Assent  vo  his  request.  And  hence  the  rule, 

That  first  when  Scotland’s  King  assumes  the  crown, 
MacDufl'’s  descendant  rings  his  brow  with  it : 

And  hence,  when  Scotland’s  King  calls  forth  his 
host,  . 

MacDufl  's  descendant  leads  the  van  in  battle: 

And  last,  in  guerdon  of  the  crown  restored. 

Red  with  the  blood  of  the  usurping  tyrant, 

The  right  vyas  granted  in  succeeding  time, 

That  if  a kinsman  of  the  Thane  of  Fife 
Commit  a slaughter  on  a sudden  impulse, 

And  fly  for  refuge  to  this  Cross  MacDuff, 

For  the  Thane’s  sake  he  shall  find  sanetiiarj'; 

For  here  must  the  avenger’s  step  be  staid. 

And  here  the  panting  homicide  find  safety. 

WALDHAVE. 

And  here  a brother  of  vour  order  watches, 

To  sec  the  custom  of  the  place  observed  ?- 

Nt.VIAN. 

Even  so;— such  is  our  convent’s  holy  right. 

Since  Saini  Magridius.- blessed  be  his  memory  I— 
Did  by  a vision  warn  the  Abbot  Endiiiir.— 

And  chief  wc  watch,  when  there  is  bickering 
Among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  now  must  likely 
From  ibis  return  of  Berkeley  from  abroad. 

Having  the  Lindesay’s  blood  upon  his  hand. 

WALDHAVE. 

The  Lindesay,  then,  was  loved  among  his  friends? 


)d7ell. 

found- 


Should  such  arrive,  must  here  find  sanctuary; 

And,  at  thy  word,  the  fiery-paced  avenger 
Must  stop  his  bloody  course — e’en  as  swoln  Jordan 
Con  troll’d  his  waves,  soon  as  they  touch’d  the  feet 
Of  those  who  bore  the  ark. 

WALDHAVE. 

. Is  this  my  charge  ? 

KINIAN. 

Even  so ; — and  I am  near,  should  chance  require  me ; 
At  midnight  I relieve  you  on  your  watch. 

When  we  may  taste  together  some  refreshment : 

I have  cared  for  it ; and  for  a flask  of  wine — 

There  is  no  sin.  so  that  we  drink  it  not 

Until  the  midnight  hour,  when  lauds  have  toll’d. 

Farewell  a while,  and  peaceful  watch  be  with  you! 

[Kxit  twearda  Uu  ehapaL 

WALDHAVE. 

It  is  not  with  me,  and  alas ! alas  ! 

I know  not  where  to  seek  it.— This  monk’s  mind 
Is  with  his  cloister  match’d,  nor  lacks  more  room. 
Its  petty  duties,  formal  ritual. 

Its  humble  pleasures  and  its  paltry  troubles. 

Fill  up  his  round  of  life  ; even  as  some  repLuea, 
They  say  are  moulded  to  the  very  shape, 

.And  all  the  angles  of  the  rocky  crevice. 

In  which  they  live  and  die.  But  for  myself 
Retire<i  in  passion  to  the  narrow  cell, 

Couching  my  tired  limbs  in  its  receesee. 

So  ill-adapted  am  1 to  its  limits, 

That  every  attitude  is  agony. 

How  now  ! what  brings  him  back  ? 

Re-enter  Niniait. 

MINlA^r. 

Look  to  your  watch,  my  brother  ;-7horsemen come: 
1 heard  their  tread  when  kneeling  in  the  chapel. 

WALDHAVE  {looking  ton  distance.) 

My  thoughis  have  wrapt  me  more  than  thy  devotion, 
Else  had  I heard  the  trend  of  distant  horses 
Farther  than  thou  eouldst  hear  the  saering  bell ; 
But  now  in  truth  they  come flight  and  pursuit 
Are  sights  I’ve  been  long  strange  to. 

NINIAN. 

See  how  they  gallop  down  the  opposing  hill ! 

Von  gray  steed  bounding  down  the  headlong  path. 
As  on  the  level  meadow  ; while  ihe  black, 

Urged  by  the  rider  with  his  naked  sword. 

Stoops  on  his  prey,  as  I have  seen  the  falcon 
Dashing  upon  the  heron.— Thou  dost  frown 
And  clench  thy  band  as  if  it  grasp’d  a weapon? 

WALDHAATB. 

’Tis  blit  for  shame  to  WH‘‘a  man  fly  thus 
While  only  one  pursues  him. — Coward,  turn  ! — 
Turn  thee,  I say!  thou  art  as  stout  as  he, 

And  well  mayst  match  thy  single  sword  with  hit— 
Shame,  that  a man  should  rein  a steed  like  thee, 
Yet  lenr  to  turn  his  front  against  a foe  ! — 

I am  ashamed  to  look  on  them. 


NINIAN. 

Honour’d  and  fear’d  he  was— but  little  loved ; 

For  even  his  bounty  bore  a show  of  sternness; 

And  when  his  passions  waked,  he  was  a Sathan 
Of  wrath  and  injury. 

WALDHAVE. 

How  now.  Sir  Priest!  (Jierce/y) — Forgive  me  (re- 
collecting  himself') — 1 was  dreaming 
Of  an  old  baron  who  aid  bear  about  him 
Some  touch  of  your  Lord  Reynold. 

HINIAM. 

Lindesay’s  name,  mv  brother. 

Indeed  was  Reynold;— and  methinks,  moreover, 
That,  as  you  spoke  even  now,  he  would  have  spoken. 
I brought  him  a 'jctiiion  from  our  convent : 

He  granted  r .TAn'nx.  but  in  such  tone  and  manner, 
By  good  i.<int  t I thought  myself  scarce  safe 
Till  Tay  roll'd  broad  between  us.  I must  now 
Unto  the  chapel— meanwhile  the  watch  is  thine; 
And,  at  thy  word,  the  hurrriog  fugitive, 


NINIAN. ^ 

Yet  look  again,— they  quit  their  hqrws  now. 

Unfit  for  the  rough  path  :— the  fugitive 

KecDH  the  advantage  still.— Tlicy  strain  towards  US. 

WALDHAVE. 

I’ll  not  believe  that  ever  the  bold  Thane 
Rear’d  up  his  cross  to  be  a sanctuary 
To  the  base  coward,  who  shunn’d  au  equal  com- 
bat.— 

How’s  this?- that  look— that  mien— mine  eyee 
grow  dizzy ! — 

NlIflAlf.  • 

He  comes :— thou  art  a novice  on  this  watch  r — 
Brother,  I’ll  take  the  word  and  speak  to  him. 

Pluck  down  thy  cowl;— know,  that  we  spinnu. 
champions 

Have  honour  to  maintain,  and  must  not  seem 
To  quail  before  the  laity. 

[Waldhave  down  hie  cowl,  andeieps 
bade. 
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Enter  MAtmicx  Bkbxslxt. 

KINIAX. 

Who  art  thou,  stranger  1 speak  thy  name  and  pur- 
pose. 

BEHKXLCY. 

I claim  the  privilege  of  Clan  MacDuff. 

Mv  name  is  Maurice  Berkeley,  and  my  lineage 
Allies  me  nearly  with  the  Thane  of  Fife. 

MINIAK. 

Give  us  to  know  the  cause  of  sanctuary  1 

BERKELEY. 

Let  him  show  it, 
Against  whose  violence  I claim  the  privilege. 

Enter  with  hie siDord  dravn.  Hcrushta 

at  Berkeley;  Niniak  tnierposes. 

NINIAN. 

Peace  in  the  name  of  Saint  Magridius ! 

Peace,  in  our  Prior’s  name,  and  in  the  name 
Of  that  dear  symbol,  which  did  purchase  peace 
And  good- will  towards  man ! I do  command  thee 
To  sheathe  thy  sword,  and  stir  no  contest  here. 

LINDESAT. 

One  charm  I’ll  try  first. 

To  jure  the  craven  from  the  enchanted  circle 
Which  he  hath  harbour'd  in. — Hear  you,  De  Ber- 
^ keley. 

This  is  my  brother’s  sword — the  hand  it  arms 
Is  weapon’d  to  avenge  a brother’s  death: — 

If  thou  hast  heart  to  step  a furlong  off*. 

And  change  three  blows, — even  for  so  short  a space 
As  these  good  men  may  say  an  a ve- marie, — 

So,  Heaven  be  good  to  me ! I will  forgive  thee 
Thy  deed  and  all  its  consequences. 

BERKELEY. 

Were  not  my  right  hand  fetter’d  by  the  thought 
That  slaying  thee  were  but  a double  guilt 
In  which  to  steep  my  soul,  no  bridegroom  ever 
Stepp'd  forth  to  trip  a measure  with  his  bride 
More  joyfully  than  I,  young  man,  would  rush 
To  meet  tby  challenge. 

LIKDESAY. 

He  ouails,  and  shuns  to  look  upon  my  weapon. 

Yet  boasts  himself  a Berkeley  t 

BERKELEY. 

Lindesay,  and  if  there  were  no  deeper  cause 
For  shunning  thee  than  terror  of  thv  weapon. 

That  rock  hewn  Cross  as  soon  should  start  and  stir, 
Because  a shephenl-boy  blew  horn  beneath  it. 

As  I for  brag  of  thine. 

NINIAV. 

I charge  you  both,  and  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
Breathe  no  defiance  on  this  sacred  spot. 

Where  Christian  men  must  bear  them  peacefully, 

On  pain  of  the  Church  thunders.  Calmly  tell 
Your  cause  of  difTerence ; and,  Lord  Lindesay,  thou 
Be  first  to  speak  them. 

LIVOEBAY.  ^ 

Ask  the  blue  welkin — ask  the  silver  Tay, 

The  northern  Grampians— all  things  know  my 
wrongs ; 

But  ask  not  me  to  tell  them,  while  the  villain. 

Who  wrought  them,  stands  and  listens  with  a smile. 

KINIAK. 

It  is  said — 

Since  you  refer  us  thus  to  general  fame— 

That  Berkeley  slew  thy  brother,  the  Lord  Louis, 

In  bis  own  halls  at  Eazcll 

LIXDESAY. 

Ay.  in  bis  halls — 

In  his  own  halK  good  father,  that’s  the  word. 

In  his  own  halls  he  slew  him,  while  the  wine 
Pass’d  on  the  board  between ! The  gallant  Thane, 
Who  wreak’d  Macbeth’s  inhospitable  murder. 

Bear’d  not  yon  Crosa  to  sanction  deeds  like  these. 

BBSKELET. 

Thou  say’st  I came  a guest! — I came  a victim, 

A destined  victim,  train’d  on  to  the  doom 
Vou  L— 4 X 


His  frsntic  jealousy  prepared  for  me. 

He  fix’d  a quarrel  on  me,  and  we  fought 
Can  I forget  the  form  that  came  between  us. 

And  perish'd  by  his  sword  1 ’Twas  then  I fought 
For  vengeance,— until  then  I guarded  life, 

But  then  I sought  to.  lake  it,  and  prevail’d. 

LINDESAY. 

Wretch ! thou  didst  first  dishonour  to  thy  victim, 
And  then  didst  slay  him ! • 

BERKELEY. 

There  is  a busy  fiend  lugs  at  my  heart, 

But  I will  struggle  with  it! — Youthful  knight, 

My  heart  is  sick  of  war,  my  hand  of  slaugnter ; 

I come  not  to  my  lordships,  or  my  land, 

But  just  to  seek  a spot  in  some  cold  cloister. 

Which  I may  kneel  on  living,  and,  when  dead. 
Which  may  suffice  to  cover  me. 

Forgive  me  that  I caused  your  brother’s  death; 
Ana  I forgive  thee  the  injurious  terms 
With  which  thou  toxest  me. 

LtKDESAT. 

Take  worse  and  blacker. — Murderer,  adulterer  1— 
Art  thou  not  moved  yet  I 

BEBKELBY. 

Do  not  press  me  further. 
The  hunted  stag,  even  when  he  st*eks  the  thicket 
Compell’d  to  stand  at  bay,  prows  dangerous  1 
Most  true  thy  brother  perish’d  by  my  hand, 

And  if  you  term  it  murder— I must  bear  it. 

Thus  far  my  patience  can ; but  if  thou  brand 
The  purity  of  yonder  martyr’d  saint. 

Whom  then  my  sword  but  poorly  did  avenge, 

With  one  injurious  word,  come  to  the  valley. 

And  I will  ahow  thee  how  it  shall  be  answer’d! 

NINIAN. 

This  heat.  Lord  Berkeley,  doth  but  ill  accord 
With  thy  late  pious  patience. 

BERKELEY. 

Father,  forgive,  and  let  me  stand  excused 
To  Heaven  and  thee,  if  patience  brooks  no  more. 

I loved  this  lady  fondly— truly  loved — 

Loved  her.  and  was  beloved,  ere  yet  her  father 
Conferr’d  her  on  another.  While  she  lived. 

Each  thought  of  her  was  to  my  soul  as  hallow’d 
As  those  I send  to  Heaven  ; and  on  her  grave. 

Her  bloody,  early  grave,  while  this  poor  hand 
Can  hold  a sword,  shall  no  one  cast  a scorn. 

LINDESAY. 

Follow  me.  Thou  shall  hear  me  call  the  adulteress 
By  her  right  name.— I’m  glad  there’s  yet  a spur 
Cau  rouse  thy  sluggard  mettle. 

BERKELEY. 

Make  then  obeisance  to  the  blessed  Cross, 

For  it  shall  be  on  earth  thy  last  devotion. 

t They  are  going  off. 

WALPHAVE  {rushing  forward.) 

Madmen,  stand  !— 

Stay  but  one  second — answer  but  one  question.— 
There.  Maurice  Berkeley,  can’st  thou  look  upon 
That  blessed  sign,  and  swear  thou’st  spoken  truth  7 

BERKELEY. 

I swear  by  Heaven, 

And  by  the  memory  of  that  murder’d  innocent. 

Each  seeming  charge  against  her  was  as  false 
As  our  blesVd  Lady’s  spotless.  Hear,  each  saint! 
Hear  me.  thou  holy  rood  ! Hear  me  from  heaven. 
Thou  martyr’dexcellence!— Hear  me  frompenalfire, 
(For  sure  not  vet  thy  guilt  is  expiated!) 

Stem  ghost  of  her  destroyer ! 

WALDHAVE  {throws  back  his  cowl.) 

He  hears ! he  hears ! Thy  spell  bath  raised  the  dead, 

LINDESAY. 

My  brother ! and  alive  !— 

WALDHAVE- 

Alive, — but  yet,  my  Richard,  dead  to  thee. 

No  tie  of  kindred  binds  me  to  the  world : 

All  were  renounced, when,  with  reviving  life, 

Came  the  desire  to  seek  the  sacred  cloister. 

J 
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Alas,  in  vain  t for  to  that  last  retreat, 

Like  to  a pack  of  bloodhounds  in  full  chase, 
My  passion  and  my  wrongs  have  follow’d  me, 
Wrath  and  remorse— and,  to  fill  up  the  cry, 
Thou  hast  brought  vengeance  hither. 

UNDBSAT. 

I but  sought 

To  do  the  act  and  duty  of  a brother. 

WALDRAVE. 

I ceased  to  be  so  when  I left  the  world  ( 

But  if  he  can  forgive  as  I forgjve, 

God  sends  me  here  a brother  in  mine  enemy, 


To  pray  for  me  and  with  me.  If  thoa  canat 
De  Berlteley,  give  thine  hand.— 


BBBKELET  (givcs  kU  kand.'S 

It  is  the  will 

Of  Heaven  made  manifest  in  thy  preservation. 

To  inhibit  farther  bloodshed  ; for  De  Bei^eley, 
The  votarv  Maurice  lays  the  title  down. 

Go  to  his  halls.  Lord  Richard,  where  a maiden. 
Kin  to  his  blood,  and  daughter  in  affection. 

Heirs  his  broad  lands;— If  thou  canst  love  her 
Lindesav, 

Woo  her  and  be  successful. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  DOOM  OF  DEVORGOIL.  | 
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I 


Tn  lint  of  UwM  dramatic  piecM  wm  lonf  *lnce  written,  fbr 
UnitorpoMof  obliaint  tb«  lato  Mr.  Tortr,  than  Manafvror  the 
kUjkt  Thoatra,  mr  whom  the  Author  nari  a particular  re|rard. 
The  maaocr  in  which  the  mimic  foblini  of  Dcvoraoil  ara  lnt«^ 
Bued  with  tho  •upamaturai  maehinary,  wa*  found  to  be  ohjenl- 
ible.  and  the  production  had  other  (kulte,  which  rendered  it  unfit 
farrepteecnlatiun.*  I have  called  the  piece  a Mclo-Dnitna,  for 
Vint  of  a better  name ; but,  ea  1 learn  from  the  unqueiUonable 
uthontjr  of  Mr.  Coleman's  Random  Records,  that  one  nwcios 
of  the  drama  is  termed  an  esti  avaganza,  I am  sorry  I was  not 
Moaer  aware  of  a mono  appropriate  name  than  that  which  I had 
leieetfd  fur  DeruiYnil. 

The  Aittbor's  Publishers  thottfht  it  desirable,  that  the  scenes, 
iau  condemned  toobljvion,  should  bo  united  to  similar  attempts 
of  the  tame  kind  ; and  as  he  felt  indifli  rent  on  the  subject,  they 
lie  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Halidun  Hill  and  MacDufTs 
Crois,tod  thrown  off  in  a separate  furm,  fur  the  convenience  of 
ikoM  who  possess  fornwr  editions  of  tlie  Author's  Poetical  works. 

I*  Mr. DsnM Tarry, dwcomadiMi,  dktliviubned  fora  wry  pacaUars^le 
■ naaarsalht  Mace,  and,  owracrrw,  by  ptfVODs)  •eoompIfaSuiianuor  vari* 
a*  wti  sot  (laaral^  abaiwl  by  mambatt  of  ha  pnxaaiisn,  wa^  d<mi^ 
*^}«tia,oot«rsa  of  iatlmaey  vhhSir  Walur  ScML  Ua  dMdxU  Janti 

f 


The  feneral  story  of  the  Doom  of  Devontoil  is  founded  on  aa 
old  Scottish  tradition,  the  acene  of  which  lies  in  Galloway.  The 
crime  su|i(iuaetl  to  have  orcationed  the  mitfortunes  of  this 
dovohxl  house,  is  similar  to  that  of  f.ord  Herrii'i  of  Hnrldom  Cas- 
tle, wIk)  is  tile  pnnciual  [lurtiinnce  of  Mr.  Clmrles  Kirkpatrick 
Slmr{H»*s  iiitereaiinc  ballnil,  in  the  MimtreUy  of  tlm  Scottish 
Border,  pnve  !Hr.  In  remorse  for  this  erinin.  he  built  the.  siiif ular 
monument  ealliHl  tliu'l'mverof  IteiNinlnnce.  In  niaiiv  esses  the 
Sroiiirii  mi|i<<rs!iUotis  ulhide  to  the  fnirie*,  nr  llurst!  wfio,  tui  ains 
ofinihit-r  ilcscriiuiou,  nre  permitted  to  wander  with  tlie  ’‘riiul 
jhat  never  reel,*'  us  tf»-y  weft!  tenru-d  Dr.  Leyrli-n.  The/ 
imitnio  luiirihn  laleiur  ami  huiiiun  urnusements,  but  their  tml  is 
uxdcss,  and  wtlhotil  any  udviinlBj'eotts  rrault  i and  their  yaicty 
is  unsiilatantiul  and  hollow.  Ttii-  f-hiintoin  of  Lunl  Erir.k  is  sup- 
poii'd  to  be  a s|teclr«  of  this  charucier. 

The  story  of  the  Gimstly  Burlx-r  is  told  in  many  countries  j but 
the  beet  narrattvo  I'oiiudi-d  on  tho  pasnane,  is  the  tale  called 
Stumine  Lielie.  nmong  il<e  Irgends  of  Muateui.  I think  it  haa 
been  introduced  upon  the  Enilish  stage  in  some  pantomime, 
which  was  one  objection  to  bringtiic  it  upon  tbs  scene  a secon 
time. 

ABBoreyoaD  Afril,  IBM. 
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OOM  OF  DEVORGOIL. 


DRAMATIS 

Oswald  of  Dcvoaaon.,  a decayed  ScoUiah  Baron, 
LiEONaro.  a Ranger, 

Dcbwabo,  a Palmer, 

LiAncblot  Blackthorn,  a Companion  of  Leonard, 
in  love  ‘with  Katleen, 

Gttllcrahmer,  a conceited  Student. 

OwLSPiEOLE  and  ? Maakera,  repreamted  by  Blaek- 
CocKLXDEMOT,  S thom  and  Flora, 


PERSONAE. 

Spirit  of  Lord  Erick  or  Dbvorgoil. 

Peaaanta,  Shepherda,  and  Vaaa(da  o/irferior  rank, 

Eubanor,  Wife  of  Oawald,  deacended  qf  obacuro 
Parentage. 

Flora,  Daughter  (f  Osnoald. 

Katleen,  tHece  qf  Eleanon 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

TTu  Scene  repreaenta  a wild  and  hilly,  hut  not  a 
mountainous  Country,  in  a frontier  District  qf 
Scotland.  The  flat  Scene  exhibits  the  Ctutle  of 
Devorgoil,  decayed,  and  partly  ruinous,  situated 
wMn  a Lake  and  connected  with  the  Land  by  a 
Drawbridge,  -uhich  ia  lowered.  Time — Sunaet. 

Flora  enters  from  the  Castle,  looks  timidly  around, 
then  comes  forward  and  speaks. 

He  is  not  here— those  pleasures  are  not  ours 
Which  placid  evening  brings  to  all  things  else. 

SONO.* 

Hie  fan  umn  the  lake  if  low. 

The  wild  birdf  huib  their  »ong, 

The  hill*  have  cvcninc’f  deepeit  flow, 

Yet  Leonard  tarrie*  lone. 

Now  all  whom  varied  toil  and  cars 
From  homo  and  love  divide, 

Id  the  calm  aunaet  may  repair 
Each  to  the  loved  one’s  side. 

The  noble  dame,  on  turret  hifh„ 

Wbo  waits  her  gallant  kni^.t. 

Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 
The  flash  of  armour  bright 
Tbo  village  maid,  with  hand  on  brow, 

The  level  rJy  to  shade, 

Upon  the  foot^th  watclics  now 
For  Colin't  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swatM  row, 

By  day  they  swam  apart, 

And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 
The  hind  beside  the  hart. 

The  woodlark  at  his  partner’s  side. 

Twitters  his  doting  song— 

All  meet  wlwm  day  and  care  divide. 

But  Leonard  tarries  long. 

[BLatleen  has  come  out  tf  the  Castle  while  Flora 
was  singing,  and  apeaka  when  the  song  is.  ended, 

^ KATLEEN. 

Ah,  my  dear  coz  !-^if  that  your  mother’s  niece 
May  so  presume  to  call  your  father’s  daughter, — 

All  these  fond  things  have  got  some  home  of  com- 
fort 

To  tempt  their  rovers  back — the  lady’s  bower. 

The  shepherdess’s  hut,  the  wild  swan’s  couch 
Among  the  rushes,  even  the  lark’s  low  nest, 

Has  that  of  promise  which  lures  home  a lover, 

But  we  have  nought  of  this. 

FLORA. 

How  call  you,  then,  this  castle  of  my  sire, 

The  towers  of  Devorgoil  7 

KATLEEN. 

Dungeons  for  men,  and  palaces  for  owls  ; 

Tet  no  wise  owl  would  change  a farmer’s  barn 

* The  author  thought  of  omitUng  this  song,  which  waa,  in 
fact,  afaridgad  into  one  in  " Quentin  Dorword.’’  termed  County 


For  yonder  hungiy  hall— our  latest  mouse, 

Our  last  of  mice,  1 tell  you,  has  been  found 
Starved  in  the  pant^:  and  the  reverend  spider, 
Solti  living  tenant  of  the  Baron’s  halls, 

Who,  train’d  to  abstinence^  lived  a whole  summer 
Upon  a single  fly,  he’s  famish’d  too  ^ 

The  cat  is  in  the  kitchen-chimney  seated 
Upon  our  last  of  fagots,  destined  soon 
To  dress  our  last  of  suppers,  and,  poor  soul, 

Is  starved  with  cold,  and  mewling  mad  with  hunger.. 

FLORA. 

D’ye  mock  our  misery,  Katleen  7 

KATLEEN. 

No,  but  I am  hysteric  on  the  subfect. 

So  I must  laugh  or  cry,  and  laughing’s  lightest 

FLORA. 

Why  stay  you  with  us,  then,  my  merry  cousin  1 
From  you  my  sire  can  ask  no  filial  duty. 

KATLEEN. 

No  1 thanks  to  Heaven, 

No  noble  in  wide  Scotland,  rich  or  poor, 

Can  claim  an  interest  in  the  vulgar  blood 
That  dances  in  my  veins ; and  1 might  wed 
A forester  to-morrow,  nothing  fearing 
The  wrath  of  high-born  kindred,  and  far  less 
That  the  dry  bones  of  lead-lapp’d  ancestors 
Would  clatter  in  their  cerements  at  the  tidings. 

FLORA. 

My  mother,  too,  would  gladly  see  you  placed 
Beyond  the  verge  of  our  unhappiness, t 
Which,  like  a witch’s  circle,  blights  and  taints 
Whatever  comes  within  it 

KATLEEN. 

Ah ! my  good  aunt  I 

She  is  a careful  kinswoman,  and  prudent, 

In  all  but  marrying  a ruin’d  baron. 

When  she  could  take  her  choice  of  honest  yeomen ; 
And  now,  to  balance  this  ambitious  error, 

She  presses  on  her  daughter’s  love  the  suit 
Of  one,  who  hath  no  touch  of  nobleness:, 

In  manners,  birth,  or  mind,  to  recommend  him,— 
Sage  Master  GuUcramraer,  the  new-dubb’d  preacher. 

FLORA. 

Do  not  name  him,  Katleen  1 

KATLEEN. 

Ay,  but  I must,  and  with  some  latitude. 

I said  but  now,  I saw  our  last  of  fagots 
Destined  to  dress  our  last  of  meals,  hut  said  not 
That  the  repast  consisted  of  choice  dainties, 

Sent  to  our  larder  by  that  hheral  suitor. 

The  kind  Mclehisedek. 

Our.  It  oeemeii,  however,  neeesaary  to  tbaoetwe  that  tha  original 
•tanzoji  ahouM  bo  retained  here, 
t IMS.— “ Bejood  the  circle  of  oar  wretclwdQets.’'1 
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FLORA. 

Were  famishing  the  word, 
I’d  famish  ere  I tasted  them— the  fop, 

The  fool,  the  low-born,  low-bred,  pedant  coxcomb  ! 

KATLEEN. 

There  spoke  the  blood  of  long-descended  sires ! 

My  cottage  wisdom  ought  to  echo  back,— 

0 the  snug  parsonage ! the  w’ell-paid  stipend  ! 

The  yew-hedged  garden ! beehives,  pigs,  and  poultry  I 
But,  to  speak  honestly,  the  peasant  Katleen. 
Valuing  these  good  things  justlv,  still  would  scorn 
To  wed.  for  such,  the  paltry  Gullcrammer, 

As  much  as  Lady  Flora. 

FLORA. 

Mock  me  not  with  a title,  gentle  cousin, 

W'hich  poverty  has  made  ridiculous. — 

[ Trumpets  far  ojf. 
Hark ! they  have  broken  up  the  weapon-shawing : 
The  vassals  are  dismiss’d,  and  marching  homeward. 

KATLEEN. 

Comes  your  sire  back  to-night? 

FLORA. 

He  did  purpose 
To  tarry  for  the  banq^uet.  This  day  only. 
Summon’d  as  a kin^s  tenant,  he  resumes 
The  right  of  rank  his  birth  assigns  to  him, 

And  mingles  with  the  proudest. 

KATLEEN. 

To  return 

To  his  domestic  wretchedness  to-morrow— 

1 envy  not  the  nrivilege.  Let  us  go 

To  yonder  height,  ana  see  the  marksmen  practise : 
They  shoot  their  match  down  in  the  dale  oeyond, 
Betwixt  the  Lowland  and  the  Forest  district, 

By  ancient  custom,  for  a tun  of  wine. 

Let  us  go  see  which  wins. 

FLORA. 

That  were  too  forward. 

KATLEEN. 

Why,  you  may  drop  the  screen  before  your  face, 
Which  some  chance  breeze  may  haply  blow  aside 
Just  when  a youth  of  special  note  takes  aim. 

It  chanced  even  so  that  memorable  morning, 

When,  nutting  in  the  woods,  we  met  young 
Leonard 

And  in  good  time  here  comes  his  sturdy  comrade, 
The  rough  Lance  Blackthorn. 

Enter  Lancelot  Blackthorn,  a Poreste^,  vnJh  the 
Carcass  of  a Deer  on  his  back,  and  a gun  in  his 
hand. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Save  you,  damsels! 

KATLEEN. 

Godden,  good  yeoman. — Come  you  from  the  weapon- 
shaw  ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Not  I,  indeed ; there  lies  the  mark  I shot  at. 

[Lays  down  the  Deer. 

’The  time  has  been  I had  not  miss  d the  sport. 
Although  Lord  Nithsdale’s  self  hod  wanted  venison ; 
But  this  same  mate  of  mine,  young  Leonard  Dacre, 
Makes  me  do  what  he  lists  ;-the’ll  win  the  prize, 
though; 

The  Forest  district  will  not  lose  its  honour. 

And  that  is  all  I care  for— (some  shots  are  heard.) 

Hark ! they’re  at  it 
I’ll  go  see  the  issue. 

FLORA. 

Leave  not  here 
The  produce  of  your  hunting. 

BLACKTHORN. 

-rt.-  • L-  , • ^ tnust,  though. 

^18  IS  his  lair  to-night,  for  Leonard  Dacre 
Charged  me  to  leave  the  stag  at  Devorgoil ; 

’Then  show  me  quickly  where  to  stow  the  quarry. 
And  let  me  to  the  sports — [more  shots.)  Come, 
nAflt60|  uftinsdfl  i 


. . FLORA. 

It  IS  impossible— we  dare  not  take  it 

, . . blackthorn. 

There  let  it  lie,  then,  and  I’ll  wind  my  bugle. 

That  ail  within  these  tottering  walls  mav  know 
Tnat  here  lies  venison,  whoso  likes  to  lift  it 

[About  to  blots. 

KATLEEN  {to  FLORA.) 

He  will  alarm  your  mother ; and,  besides. 

Our  Forest  proverb  teaches,  that  no  question 
Should  ask  where  venison  comes  from. 

Your  careful  mother,  w’ith  her  wonted  prudence. 
Will  hold  its  presence  pleads  its  own  apology.— 
Come,  Blackthorn,  I will  show  you  where  to  stowit 
[Exeunt  Katleen  and  Blackthorn  into  dU 
Castle — more  shooting — then  a distant  ^unit—" 
Stragglers,  armed  in  diff^erent  mays,  pass  ostr 
, the  stage,  as  if  from  the  Weaponsnam. 

FLORA. 

The  prize  is  won ; that  general  shout  proclaim’d  it 
The  marksmen  'and  the  vassals  are  dispersing. 

[iS^e  draws  back, 

FIRST  VASSAL  (a  peasant.) 

Aj.t  *y,~*tis  lost  and  won,— the  Forest  have  it. 

Tis  they  have  all  the  luck  on’t. 

SECOND  VASSAL  (a  shepherd.) 

Luck,  sayst  thou,  man  1 ’Tis  practice,  skill,  and 
cunning. 

. THIRD  VASSAL. 

Tis  no  such  thing. — I had  hit  the  mark  precisdy, 
But  for  this  cursed  flint;  and,  as  I fired, 

A swallow  cross’d  mine  eye  too— Will  you  tell  roe 
That  that  was  but  a chani^  mine  honest  shepbetdl 

FIRST  VASSAL. 

Ay,  and  last  year,  when  Lancelot  Blackthorn  won  it. 
Because  iny  powder  happen’d  to  be  damp, 

Was  there  no  luck  in  that? — The  worse  luck  mine. 

Still  I say  ’twas  not  chance ; it  might  be  witchcraft. 

FIRST  VASSAL. 

Faith,  not  unlikely,  niiighbours ; for  these  foresters 
Do  often  haunt  about  this  ruin’d  castle. 

I’ve  seen  myself  tliis  spark, — young  Leonard  Da- 
cre,— 

Come  stealing  like  a ghost  ere  break  of  day, 

And  after  sunset,  too,  along  this  path ; 

And  well  you  know  the  haunted  towers  of  Devorgod 
Have  no  good  reputation  in  the  land. 

shepherd. 

That  have  they  not  I’ve  heard  my  father  say,— 
Ghosts  dance  as  lightly  in  its  moonlight  halls, 

As  ever  maiden  did  at  Midsummer 
Upon  the  village-green. 

FIRST  VASSAL. 

Those  that  frequent  such  spirit-haunted  ruins 
Must  needs  know  more  than  simple  Christians  do.— 
See.  Lance  this  blessed  moment  leaves  the  castle. 
And  comes  to  triumph  o’er  us. 

[Blackthorn  en/era  from  the  Castle,  and  conus 
foricard  -while  they  speak. 

THIRD  VASSAL 

A mighty  triumph  ! What  is’t  after  all, 

E.^cept  tne  driving  of  a piece  of  lead,— 

As  learned  Master  Gullcrammer  defined  it— 

Just  through  the  middle  of  a painted  boaro. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  if  he  so  define  it,  by  your  leave, 

Your  learned  Master  Gullcrammer’s  an  assi 

THIRD  VASSAL  [angrily.) 

He  is  a preacher,  huntsman,  under  favour. 

SECOND  VASSAL.  . , 

No  quarrelling,  neighbours— you  may  both  be  ngnt 
Enter  a Fourth  Vassal  "nfith  a gallon  stouptfvins. 

. FOURTH  VASSAL  , 

Why  stand  you  brawling  here?  Young  Leonarn 
Daers 
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Hu  set  abroach  the  tun  of  wine  he  {mn'd, 

That  all  may  drink  who  list.  Blackthorn,  I sought 
you ; 

Your  comrade  prays  you  will  bestow  this  flnson 
Where  you  have  left  the  deer  you  killed  this  morning. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  that  I will;  but  first  wc  will  take  toll 
To  see  if  it’s  worth  carriage.  Shepherd,  thy  horn. 
There  must  be  due  allowance  made  for  leakage, 
And  that  will  come  about  a draught  a-piece. 

Skink  it  about,  and,  when  our  throats  arc  liquor’d, 
We’ll  merrily  trowl  our  song  of  weaponshaw. 

[ They  drink  about  out  of  the  Shspbxro’s  Aom, 
ana  then  ting. 

WHO. 

We  love  the  •brill  trampet,  we  love  the  dnim'a  rattle, 

ITh-x  call  lU  to  (port,  and  they  call  lU  to  battle  ; 

And  old  Scotland  •Imll  !uu;;h  at  the  llircata  of  a ilrancw 

While  our  oomradea  in  patlime  are  eoioradea  in  danger. 

If  there'*  mirth  in  nur  bouM>,  'tb  our  ncichbour  that  aharet  it— 

If  peril  approach,  'tb  nur  neighbour  that  dare*  it ; 

And  wlien  we  load  off  to  llm  pipe  and  the  tabor. 

The  fair  hand  wo  preM  i«  the  iiaiid  of  a neii;hbour. 

Then  close  ynur  rank*,  comrades,  tlio  bands  that  combine  them. 

Faith,  friendship,  and  tirotlieriuxvd,  join’d  to  entwine  them ; 

And  we'll  launch  at  tlic  threats  of  each  insnlont  strancer, 

While  our  comrades  in  sport  are  our  comrades  in  donier. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Well,  1 must  do  mine  errand.  Master  fingon 

[Shaking  it. 

Is  too  consumptive  for  another  bleeding. 

SHEPMESD. 

1 isost  to  my  fold. 

THIRD  VASSAL. 

I'll  to  the  butt  of  wine, 

Aod  see  if  that  has  given  up  the  ghost  yet. 

FIRST  VASSAL. 

Have  with  you,  neighbour. 

(Blackthorn  enters  the  Castle,  the  rest  exeunt 
severally.  Mslchibedek  GcLLCRAMMERiea/cAe# 
them  off the  siagt^  and  then  enters  from  the  side~ 
scene.  His  costume  is  a Geneva  cloak  and  band, 
toilh  a high-crowned  hat ; the  rest  of  his  dress 
in  the  fashion  of  James  the  First's  time.  He 
looks  to  the  windows  of  the  Castle,  then  draws 
back  as  if  to  escape  observation,  white  he  brushes 
his  cloak,  drives  the  white  threads  from  his 
tvaistcoat  with  his  wetted  thumb,  and  dusts  his 
shoes,  all  with  ike  air  of  one  who  would  not  wil- 
lingly be  observed  engaged  in  these  offices.  He 
then  adjusts  his  collar  and  band,  comes  forward 
and  speaks. 

OCLLCRAMMER. 

Right  comely  is  thy  garb,  Molchisedek  ^ 

As  well  beseemeth  one,  whom  good  Saint  Mungo, 
The  patron  of  pur  land  and  university, 

Hath  CTRced  with  license  both  to  teach  and  preach — 
Who  dare  opine  thou  hither  plod'at  on  foot  1 
Trim  aits  thy  cloak,  unrufiied  is  thy  band, 

And  not  a speck  upon  thine  outward  man. 

Bewrays  the  labours  of  thy  weary  sole. 

['Couches  his  shoe,  and  smiles  complacently. 
Q.uaint  was  that  jest  and  pleasant ! — Now  will  I 
Approach  and  hail  the  dwellers  of  this  fort; 

But  specially  sweet  Flora  Devorgoil, 

Ere  her  proud  sire  return.  He  loves  me  not, 
Mockeih  my  lineage,  flouts  at  mine  advancement— 
Sour  as  the  fruit  the  crab- tree  furnishes. 

And  hard  as  is  the  cudgel  it  supplies; 

But  Flora— she’s  a lily  on  the  lake. 

And  I must  reach  her,  though  I risk  a ducking. 

[A«  Gullcr  AMMEB  movcs  towards  the  drawbridge, 
Bacldie  Durwaro  enters,  and  interposes  him- 
self betwixt  him  and  the  Castle.  Gullcramksr 
stops  and  speaks. 

Whom  have  we  here  ? — that  ancient  fortune-teller, 
Papist  and  sorcerer,  and  sturdy  beggar, 

Ola  Bauldie  Durward ! Would  I were  well  past  him ! 

[Dcbwabd  advances,  partly  in  the  dress  of  a 
palmer,  partly  in  that  of  an  old  Scottish  mendi- 
cant, having  coarse  blue  cloak  and  badge,  white 
bear^  4w. 

* IM8.— “ That  vou  sbouM  walk  in  sneh  trim  raise.’*] 

VoL.  I.-4  0 


DURWARD. 

The  blessing  of  the  evening  on  your  worship. 

And  oil  your  taff'ty  doublet.  Much  I marvel 
Your  wisdom  ciioo.seth  such  trim  garb,*  when  tem- 
pests 

.Are  gatliering  to  the  bursting. 
ouLLCRAMMRR  {looks  to  his  dress,  and  then  to  the 
sky,  with  some  apprehension.) 

Surely,  Bauldie, 

Thou  dost  belie  the  evening — in  the  west 
The  light  sinks  down  as  lovely  as  this  band 
Drops  o’er  this  mantle — Tush,  man ! ’twill  be  fair. 

DURWARD. 

Ay,  but  the  storm  I bode  is  bitr  with  blows, 
Horsewhips  for  hailstones,  clubs  for  thunclerbolta ; 
And  for  the  wailing  of  the  midnight  wind, 

The  unpitied  howling  of  a cudgeU’d  coxcomb. 
Come,  come,  I know  thou  seek’at  fair  Flora  Devor- 
goil. 

GULLOBAMMEB. 

And  if  I did,  I do  the  damsel  grace. 

Her  mother  thinks  so,  and  she  has  accept»l 
At  these  poor  hands  gifts  of  some  conaequenoa, 

And  curious  dainties  fur  the  evening  cheer, 

To  which  I am  invited — She  respects  me. 

DURWARD. 

But  not  so  doth  her  father,  haughty  Oswald. 
Bethink  thee,  he’s  a baron 

OULLCRAKMER. 

And  a bare  one 

Construe  me  that,  old  man ! — The  crofts  of  Muckle- 
whame — * 

Destined  for  mine  so  soon  as  heaven  and  earth 
Have  shared  my  uncle’s  soul  and  bones  between 
them— 

The  crofts  of  Mucklewhame,  old  man,  which  nourish 
Three  scores  of  sheep,  three  cows,  with  each  her 
follower, 

A female  palfrey  eke— will  be  candid, 

She  is  of  that  meek  tribe,  whom,  in  derision, 

Our  wealthy  southern  neighbours  nickname  don- 
keys— 

DURWABD. 

She  hath  her  follower  too,— when  thou  art  there. 

GULLCRAMMEB. 

I say  to  thee,  these  croft .i  of  jMucklcwhame, 

In  the  mere  tything  of  thrir  stock  and  produce, 
Outvie  whatever  patch  of  land  remains 
To  this  old  ruggi'tl  castle  and  its  owner. 

Well,  therefore,  may  Melchist-dck  Gullcrammcr, 
Younger  of  Macklewhamc,  for  such  I write  me, 
Mnstor  of  Arts,  by  grace  of  good  Samt  Andrew, 
Proachcr,  in  brief  expectiince  of  a kirk. 

Endow’d  with  ten  score  Scottish  pounds  per  annum, 
Being  eight  pounds  iseventecM  eight  in  sterling  coiiw 
W'dI  then,  I say,  may  this  Mclchlsedek, 

Thus  hi'ghlf  graced  by  fortune.— and  by  nature 
E’en  gifted  as  thou  seest — aspire  to  woo 
The  daughter  of  the  beggar’d  Devorgoil. 

DURWARD. 

Credit  an  old  man’s  word,  kind  Master  (Sullcrammer, 
You  will  not  find  it  so.— Come,  sir,  I’ve  known 
The  hospitality  of  Mucklewhame ; 

It  reach’d  not  to  profuseness— yet,  in  gratitude 
For  the  pure  water  of  its  living  well. 

And  for  the  barley  loaves  of  its  fair  fleldsL 
Wherein  chopp’d  straw  contended  with  the  grain 
Which  best  should  satisfy  the  appetite, 

I would  not  see  the  hopeful  heir  of  Mucklewhame 
Thus  fling  himself  on  danger. 

OCLXCRAMME*. 

Danger!  what  danger? — Know’s!  thou  not,  old 
Oswald 

This  day  attends  the  muster  of  the  shire, 

Where  the  crown  vassals  meet  to  show  their  arm^ 
And  their  best  horse  of  service?— *Twaa  good  sport 
(An  if  a man  had  dared  but  laugh  at  it) 

To  see  old  Oswald  with  his  rusty  monon. 

And  huge  two-handed  sword,  that  might  have  seon 
The  field  of  Bannockburn  or  Chevy-Chase, 

Without  a squire  or  vaasat,  page  or  groom, 
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Or  e’en  a single  pikenian  at  his  heels, 

Mix  with  the  proudest  nobles  of  the  county, 

And  claim  precedence  for  his  tatter’d  person 
O’er  armours  double  gilt  and  ostrich  plumage. 

DUBWABD. 

Ay ! ’twas  the  jest  at  which  fools  laugh  the  loudest, 
Tnc  downfall  of  our  old  nobility — 

Which  may  forerun  the  ruin  of  a kingdom. 

I’ve  seen  an  idiot  clap  his  hands,  and  shout 
To  see  a tower  like  yon  {points  to  a part  qfthe  Cat- 
tle) stoop  to  its  ba^ 

In  headlong  ruin ; while  the  wise  look’d  round, 

And  fearful  sought  a distant  stance  to  watch 
What  fragment  of  the  fabric  next  should  follow ; 
For  when  the  turrets  fall,  the  walls  are  tottering. 

OULLCRAMMEB  {after  pondering.) 

If  that  means  aught,  it  means  thou  sa^st  old  Os- 
wald 

Fxpell’d  from  the  assembly. 

DUBWARO. 

Thy  sharp  wit 

Hath  elanced  unwittingly  right  nigh  the  truth. 
Expelrd  he  was  not,  but  his  claim  denied 
At  some  contested  point  of  ceremony. 

Ho  left  the  weaponshaw  in  high  displeasure* 

And  hither  comes — his  wonted  bitter  temper 
Scarce  sweeten’d  by  the  chances  of  the  day. 

’Twnre  much  like  rashness  should  you  wait  his 
coming, 

And  thither  tends  my  counsel. 

COLLCBAMXEB. 

And  I’ll  take  it; 

Good  Bauldie  Durward,  T will  take  thy  counsel, 
And  will  requite  it  with  this  minted  farthing. 

That  bears  our  sovereign’s  head  in  purest  copper. 


Aad  when  in  floods  of  Rwjr  wino 
My  ootnrmdn  drown'd  thair  cares, 

I thought  but  that  thy  was  roina. 

My  own  leapt  light  as  tbeire. 

My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blanre. 

Nor  deero  your  twain  untrue ; ’ 

My  form  but  Finger'd  at  the  gam«. 

My  tool  was  still  with  you. 

8he  bears  not ! 

DUBWABD. 

But  a friend  bath  heard— Leonard,  1 pity  thee. 

LEONARD  {starts,  hut  recovers  himself) 

Pity,  good  father,  is  for  those  in  want. 

In  age,  in  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind. 

Or  agony  of  body.  I’m  in  health — 

Can  match  my  limbs  against  the  stag  in  chase, 
Have  means  enough  to  meet  ray  simple  wants. 
And  am  so  free  of  soul  that  I can  carol 
To  woodland  and  to  wild  in  notes  as  lively 
As  are  my  jolly  bugle’s. 

DUBWABD. 

Even  therefore  dost  thou  need  my  pity,  Leonard, 
And  therefore  I bestow  it,  paying  tnee. 

Before  thou  feel’st  the  need,  mv  mite  of  pity. 
Leonard,  thou  lovest ; and  in  that  little  word 
There  lies  enough  to  claim  the  sympathy. 

Of  men  who  wear  such  hoary  locks  as  mine. 

And  know  what  misplaced  love  is  sure  to  end  in.) 

LEONARD. 

Good  father,  thou  art  old,  and  even  thv  youth 
As  thou  hast  told  me,  spent  in  cloisterd  cells, 

Fits  thee  but  ill  to  judge  the  passions, 

Which  are  the  joy  and  charm  of  social  life. 

Press  me  no  farther,  then,  nor  waste  those  nioo>«&u 
Whose  worth  thou  caust  nut  estimate. 

[As  turning  from  him. 


DUBWABD. 

Thanks  to  thy  bounty— Haste  thee,  good  young 
master: 

Oswald,  besides  the  old  two  handed  sword, 

Bears  in  his  hand  a stali'of  potency, 

To  charm  intruders  from  his  castle  purlieus. 

GULLCRAMMEB. 

I do  abhor  all  charms,  nor  will  abide 
To  hear  or  see,  far  less  to  feci  their  use. 

Behold,  I have  departed.  {Exit  hastily. 

Manet  Durward. 

, DUBWABD. 

Thus  do  I play  the  idle  part  of  one 
Who  seeks  to  save  the  moth  from  scorching  him 
In  the  bright  taper’s  flame— And  Flora’s  beauty* 
Must,  not  unlike  that  taper,  waste  away, 

Gilding  the  rugged  walls  that  saw  it  kindled. 

This  was  a shard-bom  beetle,  heavy,  dro8sy,1 
Though  boasting  his  dull  drone  and  gilded  wing. 
Here  comes  a flutterer  of  another  stanip, 

Whom  the  same  ray  is  charming  to  his  ruin. 

Enter  Leonard,  dressed  as  o huntsman ; he  pauses 
before  the  T'oicer,  and  ‘whistles  a note  or  two  at 
intervals — drawing  back,  as  if  fearful  of  obser- 
vation—yet  waiting,  as  if  expecting  tome  reply. 
Durward,  whom  he  had  not  obtervea,  moves rouna, 
so  as  to  front  Leonard  unexpectedly. 


LEONARD. 

1 am  too  late— it  was  no  easy  task 
To  rid  myself  from  yonder  noisy  revellers. 
Flora !— I fear  she’s  angry — Flora — Flora  !t 

BONO. 


Admire  not  that  I gain’d  the  priae 
From  all  tlte  villaKe  crew ; 

How  could  I fkil  with  hand  or  erea. 
When  heart  and  faith  were  true  1 


iMS.- 


And  Flora’*  jreare  of  beauty."} 


IMS.—  Thi*  wa*  an  earth-born  beetle,  dull,  and  droe«y."3 
t IFrom  the  MS  . tbe  following  song  appear*  to  have  bm  a 
recent  interpolation.] 

§ 11^  MS.  here  add* 

" Leonard.  But  mine  i*  not  misplaced— If  I eought  beauty, 
Re*ido*  it  not  with  Flora  Devorfoii  7 
If  pyety,  if  tweeinen,  if  ditcretion. 

Patiencu  beiteath  ill  luited  laelc*  of  labour. 

And  filial  tetvderoM*,  that  can  beiniile 

Hor  moody  tiie'e  dark  tboagbt*.  as  the  toft  tnoooahiae 


DUBWABD  (detains  him.) 

Stay,  young  man ! 

’Tis  seldom  that  a beggar  claims  a debt ; 

Yet  I bethink  me  of  a gay  young  stripling. 

That  owes  to  these  white  locks  and  hoary  betid 
Something  of  reverence  and  of  gratitude 
More  than  be  wills  to  pay. 

LEONARD. 

Forgive  me,  father.  Often  hast  thou  told  me, 
That  in  the  ruin  of  my  father’s  house 
You  saved  the  orphan  Leonard  in  bis  cradle; 
And  well  I know,  that  to  thy  care  alone—. 

Care  seconded  by  means  beyond  thy  seeming— 

I owe  whate’er  of  nurture  I can  boast. 

DUBWABD. 

Then  for  thy  life  preserved,  . 

And  for  tbe  means  of  knowledge  I have  fumish'd, 
(Which  lacking,  man  is  levell’a  with  the  brutes,) 
Grant  me  this  ooon  Avoid  these  fated  walla! 

A curse  is  on  them,  bitter,  deep,  and  heavy. 

Of  power  to  split  the  massieet  tower  they  .wait 
From  pinnacle  to  dungeon  vault.  It  rose 
Upon  the  gay  horizon  of  proud  Devoigoil, 

As  unregarded  as  the  fleecy  cloud, 

The  first  forerunner  of  the  hurricane. 

Scarce  seen  amid  the  welkin’s  sbadeless  blue. 
Dark  grew  it.  and  more  dark,  and  still  the  fortoM* 
Of  this  doom’d  family  have  darken’d  with  it 
It  hid  their  sovereign’s  favour,  and  obscured 
The  lustre  of  their  service,  gender’d  hate 
Betwixt  them  and  the  mighty  of  the  land; 

Till  by  decrees  tbe  waxing  tempest  rose, 

And  stripp’d  the  goodly  tree  of  fruit  and  flowers,. 
And  bud^  and  boughs,  and  branches.  'Theie  remuM 
A rugged  trunk,  dtsineraber’d  and  unsightly, 
Waiting  the  bursting  of  the  final  bolt 


lllumea  tin  cloud  of  nurht— if  I *eek  tbea*. 

Are  they  not  all  with  Floral  Number  me 
The  list  of  female  virtue*  one  by  one. 

And  t will  aniwer  all  with  Plnra  Derortofl.  .. 

“ Durward.  Thi*  i*  the  wonted  pilch  rf  ytnrtbftil  pa*«w  * 
And  every  uronian  who  bath  had  a low.  , 

Nowow  now  deem'd  crabbed,  croa*.  and  cankered. 

And  crooked  both  in  temper  and  in  ahape. 

Ha*  in  her  day  been  thoucht  the  ourest,  wiaeeL 
OentlMt,  aod  the  beet  conditioo’d— and  o'er  all 
Faireat  and  liveliect  of  Eve'*  nunwroua  dauthteo. 
"Leonard.  Good  fkther.  thou  art  old,”  Ac- 1 
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To  splinter  it  to  shivers.  Now.  go  plack 
Its  single  tendril  to  enwreath  thv  brow, 

Arul  rest  beneath  its  shade — to  snare  the  min ! 

LEONABO. 

This  anathema, 

Whence  should  it  come 7 — How  merited?— and 
when  ? 

DUaWABO. 

Twas  in  the  days 

Of  Oswald’s  grandsirc,— mid  Galwegian  chiefs 
The  fellest  foe,  the  fiercest  champion. 

His  blood-red  penons  scared  the  Cumbrian  coasts, 
And  wasted  towns  and  manors  mark’d  his  progress. 
His  galleys  stored  with  treasure,  and  their  dei^s 
Crowded  with  English  captives,  who  beheld, 

With  weeping  eyes,  their  native  shores  retire. 

He  bore  him  nomeward ; but  a tempest  rose 

LEONABO. 

So  far  I’ve  heard  the  tale. 

And  spare  thee  the  recital,— The  grim  chief, 
Marking  his  vessels  labour  on  the  sea. 

And  loath  to  lose  his  treasure,  gave  command 
To  plunge  his  captives  in  the  raging  deep. 

DUBWABD.  * 

There  sunk  the  lineage  of  a noble  name. 

And  the  wild  waves  boom’d  over  sire  and  son, 
Mother  and  nursling,  of  the  ouse  Hof  Aglionby,* 
Leaving  but  one  frau  tendril.— Hence  the  fate 
That  hovers  o’er  these  turrets,— hence  the  peasant. 
Belated,  hying  homewards,  dreads  to  cast 
A glance  upon  that  portal,  lest  he  see 
The  unshrouded  spectres  of  the  murder’d  dead  ;t 
Or  the  avenging  Angel,  with  his  sword. 

Waving  destruction ; or  the  grisly  phantom 
Of  that  fell  Chief,  the  doer  of  the  deed. 

Which  still,  they  say,  roams  through  bis  empty  halls, 
And  mourns  their  wasteness  and  their  londihood. 

LXOKABO. 

Such  is  the  dotage 

Of  superstition,  uither,  ay,  and  the  cant 
Of  hoodwink’d  prejudice.— Not  for  atonement 
Of  some  foul  deed  done  in  the  ancient  warfare. 

When  war  was  butchery,  and  men  were  wolves. 
Doth  Heaven  consign  the  innocent  to  suffering. 

1 tell  thee.  Flora’s  virtues  might  atone 
For  ail  the  massacres  her  sires  have  done, 

Since  first  the  Pictish  race  their  stained  Umbst 
Array’d  in  wolfs  skin. 

^ DUBWABD. 

Leonard,  ere  yet  this  beggar’s  scrip  and  cloak 
Stmplied  the  place  of  mitre  and  of  crosier,§ 

Which  in  these  alter’d  lands  must  not  be  worn, 

I was  superior  of  a brotherhood 
Of  holy  men,— the  Prior  of  Lanercost. 

Nobles  then  sought  my  footstool  many  a league. 
There  to  unload  their  sins — questions  of  conscience 
Of  deepest  import  were  not  deem’d  too  nice 
For  my  decision,  youth.— But  not  even  then, 

With  mitre  on  my  brow,  and  all  the  voice 
Which  Rome  gives  to  a father  of  her  church, 

Dar^  I pronounce  so  boldly  on  the  ways 
Of  hidden  Providence,  as  thou,  young  man, 

WhoM  chiefest  knowledge  is  to  track  a st^. 

Or  wind  a bugle,  hast  presumed  to  do. 

LEONARD. 

Nav,  I pray  forgive  me, 

Father ; thou  know’st  I meant  not  to  presume 

DUBWABD. 

Can  I refuse  thee  pardon  ?— Thou  art  all 
That  war  and  change  have  left  to  the  poor  Durward. 
Thy  father,  too,  who  lost  his  life  and  fortune 
Defending  Lanercost  when  its  fair  aisles 
Were  spoil’d  oy  sacrilege— I bless’d  his  banner, 

And  yet  it  prosper’d  not.  But— all  I could— 

Thee  from  the  wreck  I saved,  and  for  thy  sake 
Have  still  dragg’d  on  my  life  of  pilgrimage 
And  penitence  upon  the  bated  shores 
1 else  had  left  for  ever.  Come  with  me, 

• IMS. -■  ■ ■"  House  of  EhrenwaW.”) 

* IMS. '‘(poctrM  of  the  murder'd  captmt."] 

I IMS. '•  tneir  painted  Itmbii."] 
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And  I will  teach  thee  there  is  healing  in 

The  wounds  which  friendship  gives.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  Scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  the  Castle.  An 
apartment  is  discovered,  in  which  there  is  much 
appearance  of  present  noverty,  mixed  mith  some 
relics  of  former  grandeur.  On  the  wall  hangs, 
amongst  other  things,  a suit  of  ancient  armour  ; 
by  the  table  is  a covered  basket;  behind,  and  con- 
cealed by  it,  the  carcass  of  a roe-deer.  There  is 
I a small  latticed  window,  which,  appearing  to  per- 
' foraie  a wall  qf  great  thickness,  is  supposed  to 
look  out  towards  the  drawbridge.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a loop  hole  for  musketry',  and, as  is  not  un- 
usual in  old  buildings,  is  placed  so  high  up  in 
the  wall,  that  it  is  only  approached  by  Jive  or  six 
narrow  stone  steps. 

I Eleanor,  the  wife  of  Oswald  of  Devobgoil,  Flora 
and  Katleen,  her  Daughter  and  Niece,  are  dis- 
covered at  work.  The  former  spins,  the  latter 
are  embroidering.  Eleanor  quits  her  oum  la- 
bour to  examine  the  manner  in  which  Flora  is 
executing  her  task,  and  shakes  her  head  as  if  dis- 
satisfied. 

ELEANOR. 

Fy  on  it,  Flora ; this  botch’d  work  of  thine 
Shows  that  thy  mind  is  distant  from  thy  task. 

The  finest  tracery  of  our  old  cathedral 
Had  not  a richer,  freer,  bolder  pattern. 

Than  Flora  once  could  trace.  Thy  thoughts  are 
wandering. 

FLORA. 

They’re  vyith  my  father.  Broad  upon  the  lake 
The  evening  sun  sunk  down ; huge  piles  of  clouds. 
Crimson  and  sable,  rose  upon  his  disk. 

And  quench’d  him  ere  his  setting,  like  some  cham- 
pion 

In  his  last  conflict,  losing  all  his  glory. 

Sure  signals  those  of  storm.  And  if  my  father 
Be  on  his  homeward  road 

mm  ELEANOR. 

But  that  he  will  not. 

Baron  of  Devorgoil,  this  day  at  least 
He  banquets  with  the  nobles,  who  the  next 
Would  scarce  vouchsafe  an  alms  to  save  his  house- 
hold 

From  want  or  famine.  Thanks  to  a kind  firiend. 

For  one  brief  space  we  shall  not  need  their  aiX 

, FLORA  ( joyfully.) 

What  I knew  you  then  his  gift? 

How  silly  I that  would,  vet  durst  not  tell  it ! 

I fear  my  father  will  condemn  us  both. 

That  easily  accepted  such  a present, 

KATLEEN. 

Now,  here’s  the  game  a bystander  sees  better 
Than  those  who  play  it.— My  good  aunt  is  ponder- 
ing 

On  the  good  cheer  which  Gullcrammer  has  sent  us. 
And  Flora  thinks  upon  the  forest  venison.  [ Aside, 

ELEANOR  (to  FLORA.) 

Thy  father  need  not  know  on’t — ’tis  a boon 
Comes  timely,  when  frugality,  nay,  abstinence, 

Might  scarce  avail  us  longer.  I had  hoped 
Ere  now  a visit  from  the  youthful  donor, 

That  we  might  thank  his  bounty;  and  perhaps 
My  Flora  thought  the  same,  when  Sunday^s  ker- 
chief 

And  the  best  kirtle  were  sought  out,  and  donn’d 
To  grace  a work -day  evening. 

FLO^. 

Nay,  mother,  that  is  judging  all  too  close! 

My  work-day  gown  was  torn — my  kerchief  sullied : 
And  thus- But,  think  you,  will  the  gallant  come? 

ELEANOR. 

He  will,  for  with  these  dainties  came  a message 
From  gentle  Master  Gullcrammer,  to  intimate—— 

f IBIS.—"  Supplied  the  | | of  paimer’s  cowl  and 
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FLORA  {greatly  disappointed.) 
GuUcrammer  7 


* KATLEEK. 

There  barst  the  bubble — down  fell  house  of  cards, 
And  cousin’s  like  to  cry  for’t ! {Aside. 

ELEANOR. 

Gullcrammer?  ay,  Guiicrammer—tbou  scorn’s!  not 
at  him? 

Twero  something  short  of  wisdom  in  a maiden, 
Who,  like  the  poor  bat  in  the  Grecian  fable. 

Hovers  betwixt  two  classes  in  the  world, 

And  is  disclaim’d  by  both  the  mouse  and  bird. 

katleen. 

I am  the  poor  mouse, 

And  may  go  creep  into  what  hole  I list, 

And  no  one  heed  me— Yet  I’ll  waste  a word 
Of  counsel  on  my  betters.— Kind  my  aunt. 

And  you,  my  gentle  cousin,  wer’t  not  better 
We  thought  ot  dressing  this  same  gear  for  supper, 
Than  quarrelling  about  the  worthless  donor  7 

ELEANOR. 

Peace,  minx! 

FLORA. 

Thou  hast  no  feeling,  cousin  Katleen. 

KATLEEK. 

Soh ! I have  brought  them  both  on  my  poor  shoul- 
ders. 

So  meddling  peace-makers  are  still  rewarded: 

E’en  let  them  to’t  again,  and  fight  it  out. 

FLORA. 

Mother,  were  I disclaim’d  of  every  class. 

I would  not  therefore  so  disclaim  myself. 

As  even  a passing  thought  of  scorn  to  waste 
On  cloddish  GuUcrammer. 

ELEANOR. 

List  to  me,  love,  and  let  adversity 

Incline  thine  ear  to  wisdom.— Look  around  thee — 

Of  the  gay  youths  who  boast  a noble  name. 

Which  will  incline  to  wed  a dowerless  damsel  7 
And  of  the  yeomanry,  who  think’st  thou,  Flora, 
Would  ask  to  share  the  labours  of  his  farm 
A high-born  beggar?— This  young  man  is  mo- 
dest— 


FLORA. 

Silly,  good  mother ; sheepish,  if  you  will  it. 

ELEANOR. 

E’en  call  it  what  you  list — the  softer  temper. 

The  fitter  to  endure  the  bitter  sallies 
Of  one  whose  wit  is  all  too  sharp  for  mine. 

FLORA. 

Mother,  you  cannot  mean  it  as  you  say ; 

You  cannot  bid  me  prize  conceited  folly? 

ELEANOR. 

Content  thee,  child — each  lot  has  its  own  blessings. 
Thi^outh,  with  his  plain-dealing  honest  suit, 
Proffers  thee  quiet,  peace,  and  competence 
Redemption  from  a home^  o’er  which  fell  Fate 
Stoops  like  a falcon. — O,  if  thou  could’st  choose 
(As  no  such  choice  is  given)  ’twixt  such  a mate 
And  some  proud  noble !— Who,  in  sober  judgment. 
Would  like  to  navigate  the  heady  river. 

Dashing  in  fury  from  its  parent  mountain. 

More  than  the  waters  of  the  quiet  lake? 

katleen. 

Now  can  I hold  no  longer— Lake,  good  aunt? 

Nay,  in  the  name  of  truth,  say  mill-pond,  horse- 
pond ; 

Or  if  there  be  a pond  more  miry, 

More  sluggish,  mean-derived,  and  base  than  either. 
Be  such  GuUcrammer’ s emblem— and  his  portion  I 

FLORA. 

1 would  that  he  or  I were  in  our  grave, 

Rather  than  thus  his  suit  should  goad  me!— 
Mother, 

Flora  of  Devorgoi),  though  low  in  fortunes. 

Is  still  top  high  m mind  to  jom  her  name 
With  such  a base-bom  churl  as  GuUcrammer. 


ELEANOR. 

You  arc  trim  maidens  both ! 

( To  Flora.  ) H ave  you  forgotten. 

Or  did  you  mean  to  call  to  my  remcinbraiice 
Thy  father  chose  a wife  of  peasant  blood  7 

FLORA. 

Will  you  speak  thus  to  me,  or  think  the  stream 
Can  mock  the  fountain  it  derives  its  source  from  ? 
My  venerated  mother,  in  that  name 
Lies  all  on  earth  a child  should  chiefest  honour; 
And  with  that  name  to  mix  reproach  or  taunt. 
Were  only  short  of  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 


ELEANOR. 

Then  listen.  Flora,  to  that  mother’s  counsel, 

Or  rather  profit  by  that  mother’s  fate. 

Yotir  father’s  fortunes  were  but  bent,  not  broken, 
Lniil  he  listen’d  to  his  rash  affection. 

Means  were  afforded  to  redeem  his  house. 

Ample  and  large— the  hand  of  a rich  lieiress 
Awaited,  almost  courted,  his  acceptance; 

He  saw  my  beauty— such  it  then  was  call’d. 

Or  such  at  least  he  thought  it— the  wither’d  bush, 
Whate’er  it  now  may  seem,  had  blossoms  then,— 
And  he  forsook  the  proud  and  wealthy  heiress, 

To  wed  with  me  and  ruin 


KATLEEN  (aside.) 

The  more  fool. 

Say  I,  apart,  the  peasant  maiden  then. 

Who  might  nave  chose  a mate  from  her  own  bainiet 

ELEANOB. 

Friends  fell  off, 

And  to  his  own  resources,  his  own  counsels. 
Abandon’d,  as  they  said,  the  thoughtless  prodigal, 
Who  had  exchang’d  rank,  riches,  pomp,  and  honour, 
For  the  mean  beauties  of  a cottage  maid. 

FLORA. 

It  was  done  like  my  father. 

Who  scorn’d  to  sell  what  wealth  can  never  buy— 
True  love  and  free  affections.  And  he  loves  yon! 
If  you  have  suffer’d  in  a weary  world, 

Your  sorrows  have  l^n  iointly  borne,  and  love 
Has  made  the  load  sit  lighter. 

ELEANOR.  . ^ 

Ay,  but  a misplaced  match  hath  that  deep  curse  in  t 
Tnat  can  embitter  e’en  the  purest  streams 
Of  true  affection.  'Thou  hast  seen  me  seek. 

With  the  strict  caution  early  habits  taught  me, 

To  match  our  wants  and  means- hast  seen 
father, 

With  aristocracy’s  high  brow  of  scorn, 

Spurn  at  economy,  the  cottage  virtue. 

As  best  befitting  nor  whose  sires  were  peasants; 
Nor  can  I,  when  I see  my  I’meage  scorn’d, 

Always  conceal  in  what  contempt  I hold 
The  fancied  claims  of  rank  he  clings  to  fondly. 


FLORA. 

Why  will  you  do  so  7- well  you  know  it  chafes  him. 

ELEANOR. 

Flora,  thy  mother  is  but  mortal  woman. 

Nor  can  at  all  times  check  an  eager  tongue. 

KATLEEN  (oside.) 

That's  no  new  tidings  to  her  niece  and  daughter. 

ELEANOR. 

O mays!  thou  never  know  the  spited  feelings 
That  gender  discord  in  adversity 
Betwixt  the  dearest  frien'is  and  truest  lovers! 

In  the  chill  damping  gale  of  poverty, 

If  Love’s  lamp  go  not  out,  it  gleams  but  palely, 

And  twinkles  m the  socket. 

FLORA. 

But  tenderness  can  screen  it  with  her  veil,* 

Till  it  revive  again— By  gentleness,  fmod 
How  oft  I’ve  seen  you  sooth  my  father’s  mood . 


Now  there  speak  youthful  hope  and  fantasy  I [Aside. 


ELEANOR. 

That  is  an  easier  task  in  youth  than  age; 
* IMS.—*'  Ay,  bat  tbt  veil  of  toodemeM  c*n 
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Oar  temper  hardens,  and  onr  charms  decay, 

And  both  are  needed  in  that  art  of  soothing. 

KATLEEN. 

And  there  speaks  sad  experience.  [Aside. 

ELEANOR. 

Besides,  since  that  our  stale  was  utter  desperate, 
Darker  his  brow,  more  dangerous  grow  hts  words; 
Fam  would  1 snatch  thee  from  the  wo  and  wrath 
Which  darken’d  long  ray  life,  and  soon  must  end  iu 
[A  knocking  without : Eleanor  show  alarm. 
It  was  thy  father^s  knock,  haste  to  the  gate. 

[Exeunt  Flora  and  Katleen. 
What  can  have  happ’d  7— he  thought  to  stay  the 
night. 

This  gear  must  not  be  seen. 

lila  she  is  about  to  remove  the  basket^  she  sees 
the  body  of  the  roe-deer. 

What  have  we  here  7 a roe-deer ! — as  I fear  it, 

This  was  the  gift  of  which  poor  Flora  thought. 

The  young  and  handsome  hunter — but  time  presses. 
(SAe  removes  the  basket  and  the  roe  ijito  a 
closet.  As  she  has  dans— 

Enter  Oswald  o/  Devorooil,  Flora,  arul 
Katleen. 

\Hc  is  dressed  in  a scarlet  cloak,  which  should  seem 
worn  and  old — a headpiece,  and  old-fashioned 
sword — the  rest  of  his  dress  that  of  a peasant. 
His  countenance  and  manner  should  express  the 
moody  and  irritable  haughtiness  of  a proud  man 
involved  in  calamity,  ana  who  has  been  exposed  to 
recent  insult. 

OSWALD  {addressing  his  wife.) 

The  sun  hath  set— why  is  the  drawbridge  lower’d? 

SLEANOB. 

The  counterpoise  has  fail’d,  and  Flora’s  strength, 
Katleen’ s,  and  mine  united,  could  not  raise  it. 

OSWALD. 

Flora  and  thou ! A goodly  garrison 
To  hold  a castle,  which,  if  fame  say  true, 

Once  foil’d  the  lung  of  Norse  and  all  hia  rovers. 

ELEANOR. 

It  might  be  so  in  ancient  times,  but  now 

OSWALD. 

A herd  of  deer  might  storm  proud  Devorgoil. 

KATLEEN  {oside  tO  FLORA.) 

Yon,  Flora,  know  full  well  one  deer  already 
Has  entered  at  the  breach  : and,  what  is  worse, 

The  escort  is  not  yet  march’d  on,  for  Blackthorn 
1*  still  within  the  castle. 

FLORA. 

In  Heaven’s  name,  rid  him  out  on’t,  ere  my  father 
Discovers  he  is  here  1 Why  went  he  not 
Before? 


KATLEEN. 

^anse  I staid  him  on  some  little  business ; 
Ihad  a plan  to  scare  poor  paltry  Gullcrammer 
Out  of  His  paltry  wits. 

FLORA. 

Well,  haste  ye  now, 

And  try  to  get  him  off. 


KATLEEN. 

, 1 wiH  not  promiae  that. 

I Nould  not  tom  an  honest  hunters  dog. 
w well  I love  the  wtwdcraft,  out  of  shelter 
JP  * night  as  this— far  less  his  master : 

But  1 U do  this.  I’ll  try  to  hide  him  for  you. 


®<^ald  {whom  his  wife  has  assisted  to  take  off  hi 
cloak  and  feathered  cap.) 

Ay,  take  them  off,  and  Bring  my  peasant’s  bonnet 
Ann  peasant's  plaid— I’ll  noble  it  no  further. 

4 Vj  my  name  from  honours  lists, 

drM  my  scutcheon  at  their  horses’  heels ; 

4 aeserved  it  all,  for  I am  poor, 

And  poverty  hath  neither  right  of  birth, 

"or  rank,  relation,  claim,  nor  privilege. 


m.- 


" Yet  1 know,  for  mieda 

Of  ooblor  lUrap  etnn  bat  no  (team  taolifa.**] 


To  match  a new -cran’d  viscount,  whose  good 
grandsire. 

The  Lord  be  with  him,  was  a careful  skipper, 

And  steer’d  his  paltry  skiff  ’twixt  Leith  and  Camp- 
vere — 

Marry,  air,  be  could  buy  Geneva  cheap, 

And  knew  the  coast  by  moonlight. 

FLORA. 

Mean  you  the  Viscount  Ellondale,  my  father  7 
What  strife  has  been  between  you  7 

OSWALD. 

0,  a trifle ! 

Not  worth  a wise  man’s  thinking  twice  about— 
Precedence  is  a toy— a superstition 
About  a table’s  end,  joint-stooL  and  trencher. 
Something  was  once  thought  due  to  long  descent. 
And  something  to  Galwegia’s  oldest  baron, — 

But  let  that  pass— a dream  of  the  old  time. 

ELEANOR. 

It  is  indeed  a dream. 

OSWALD  {turning  upon  her  rather  quickly.) 

Ha ! said  ye ! let  me  hear  these  words  more  plam. 

ELEANOR. 

Alas ! they  are  but  echoes  of  your  own. 

Match’d  with  the  real  woes  that  hover  o’er  us, 

What  are  the  idle  visions  of  precedence, 

But,  as  you  term  them,  dreams,  and  toys,  and  trifli» 
Not  worth  a wise  man’s  thinking  twice  upon? 

OSWALD, 

Ay,  ’twas  fur  you  I framed  that  consolation, 

The  ime  philosophy  of  clouted  shoe 

And  liuHcy-woolscy  kirtle.  1 know,  that  minds 

Of  nobler  siauip  recaye  no  dearer  motive* 

Than  what  is  linked  with  honour.  Ribands,  tassels. 
Which  are  but  shreds  of  silk  and  jangled  tinsel— t 
The  right  of  place,  which  in  itself  is  momentary- 
A word,  which  is  but  nir— may  in  themselves, 

And  to  the  nobler  file,  be  steep’d  so  richly 
In  that  elixir,  honour,  that  the  lack 
Of  things  80  very  trivial  in  themselves 
Shall  be  misfortune.  One  shall  seek  for  themt 
O’er  the  wild  waves— one  in  the  deadly  breach 
Atid  battle's  headlong  front — one  in  the  paths 
Of  midniglii  study, — and,  in  gaining  these 
EmbletuH  of  honour,  each  will  hold  himself 
Repaid  for  all  his  labour^  deeds,  and  dangers. 

What  then  should  lie  think,  knowing  them  his  own, 
Who  secs  what  w.irriors  and  what  sages  toil  for, 
The  formal  and  establish’d  marks  of  honour, 
Usurp’d  from  him  by  upstart  insolence  7 

ELEANOR  (iMo  hos  listened  to  the  last  speeth  with 
some  impatience.) 

This  is  but  empty  declamation,  Oswald. 

The  fragments  Im  at  yonder  flill- spread  banquet, 
Nay,  even  the  poorest  crust  swept  from  the  table 
Ought  to  be  far  more  precious  to  a father, 

Whose  family  lacks  foW,  than  the  vain  boast. 

He  sate  at  the  board-head. 

Oswald. 

Thon’lt  drive  me  frantic  !-;-I  will  tell  thee,  woman— 
Yet  why  to  thee  7 There  is  another  ear 
Which  that  tale  better  suits,  and  he  shall  hear  it. 
[Looks  at  his  sword,  which  he  has  unbuckled, 
and  addresses  the  rest  of  the  speech  to  it. 
Yes,  trusty  friend,  my  father  knew  thy  worth, 

And  often  proved  it — often  told  me  of  it — 

Though  thou  and  I be  now  held  lightly  of, 

And  want  the  gilded  hatchments  of  the  time, 

I think  we  both  may  prove  true  metal  still. 

*Tis  thou  shalt  tell  this  story,  right  this  wrong  :— 
Rest  thou  till  time  is  fitting.  [Hangs  up  the  sword. 
[The  Women  look  at  each  other  with  anxiety 
during  this  speech,  which  they  partly  over- 
hear. They  both  approach  Oswald. 

ELEANOR. 

Oswald — ray  dearest  husband ! 

FLORA. 

My  dear  father 

♦ (MS. ••tinwil'dipwwie."] 

t (MB.'  ' “ Of»s U>Me  emblemi.'n 
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OSWALD. 

Peace,  both— we  speak  no  more  of  this.  I go 
To  heave  the  drawbridge  up.  [Exit. 

Katleen  mounts  the  steps  towards  the  loop-hole^ 
looks  out,  and  speaks. 

The  storm  is  gathering  ftst— broad,  heavy  drops 
Fall  plashing  on  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 

And  dash  its  inky  surface  into  circles ! 

The  distant  hills  are  hid  in  wreaths  of  darkness. 
’Twill  be  a fearful  night. 

Oswald  re-enters,  and  throws  himself  into  a seat. 

BLSANOB. 

More  dark  and  dreadful 
Than  is  our  destiny,  it  cannot  be. 

OSWALD_(to  rtOBA.) 

Such  is  Heaven’s  will — it  is  our  part  to  bear  it. 
We’re  warranted,  my  child,  from  ancient  story 
And  bless^  writ,  to  say,  that  song  assuages 
The  gloomy  cares  that  prey  upon  our  reason, 

And  wake  a strife  betwjxt  our  better  feelings 
And  the  fierce  dictates  of  the  headlong  passions. 
Sing,  then,  my  love ; for  if  a voice  have  influence 
To  mediate  peace  betwixt  me  and  my  destiny, 
Flora,  it  must  be  thine. 

FLORA. 

My  best  to  olease  you ! 
soNa 

When  the  tempeet't  at  the  loudeet. 

On  iu  ^lo  the  ea«le  rides ; 

When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest. 

Throufh  the  foam  the  tea  bird  glidet— 

All  the  ram  of  wind  and  tea 
Is  subdued  by  constancy. 

Onawinit  want  and  sickness  pining. 

All  the  ills  that  men  endure  ; 

Each  their  various  pangs  combining, 
instancy  can  find  a cure— 

Pain,  and  Fear,  and  Poverty, 

Are  subdued  by  constancy. 

Bar  me  from  each  wonted  pleasure. 

Make  me  abjoct,  mean,  and  poor  s 
Heap  on  insults  without  measure, 

Cnain  me  to  a dungeon  floor— 

I’ll  be  happy,  rich,  and  free. 

If  endow’d  with  constancy. 


KATLEEIf. 

Then  shut  your  ^es,  and  let  your  goodly  ears 
Do  their  good  omce. 

BLACKTHOBN. 

That  were  too  hard  penance 
Tell  but  thy  tale  once  more,  and  1 vrill  hearken 
As  if  I were  thrown  out,  and  listening  for 
My  bloodhound’s  distant  bay. 

KATLEEN. 

Acivilmmile! 

Then  for  the  tenth  iim&  and  the  last — be  told, 
Owlspiegle  was  of  old  the  wicked  barber 
To  Erick,  wicked  Lord  of  Devorgoil. 

BLACI^ROBN. 

The  chief  who  drown’d  his  captives  in  the  Solway— 
We  all  have  heard  of  him. 

KATLEEN. 

A hermit  hoar,  a venerable  man— 

So  goes  the  legend — came  to  wake  repentance 
In  tne  fierce  lord,  and  tax’d  him  with  his  guilt; 
lut  he,  heart-harden'd,  turn’d  into  derision 
'he  man  of  heaven,  and,  as  his  diyiity 
Consisted  much  in  a long  reverend  beard, 

Which  reach'd  his  girdle,  Erick  caused  his  barber, 
This  same  Owlspiegle,  violate  its  honours 
With  sacrilemous  razor,  and  clip  his  hair 
After  the  fashion  of  a roguish  fool. 

BLACKTHORN. 

This  was  reversing  of  our  ancient  proved. 

And  shaving  for  the  devil’s,  not  for  Gk)d  s sake. 

KATLEEN. 

True,  most  grave  Blackthorn ; and  in  punishment 
Of  this  foul  act  of  scorn,  the  barber’s  ghost 
Is  said  to  have  no  resting  after  deatk 
But  haunts  these  halls,  and  chiefly  this  same 
chamber,  ... 

Where  the  profanity  was  acted,  trimming. 

And  clipping  all  such  ^ests  as  sleep  within  it 
Such  is  at  least  the  tale  our  elders  tell, 

With  many  others,  of  this  haunted  castle. 

BLACKTHORN.  - ■ 

And  you  would  have  me  take  this  shape  of  oww 
Anc/^tmn  the  wise  Melchisedek  1 — I wonnot 


ACT  II. 


You  will  not ! 


KATLEEN. 


SCENE  1. 

A Chamber  in  a distant  part  of  the  Castle.  A 
large  Window  in  the  flat  scene,  supposed  to  look 
on  the  Lake,  which  is  occasionally  illuminated  by 
lightning.  There  is  a Couch-bed  in  the  Room, 
and  an  antique  Cabinet. 

Enter  Katleen,  introducing  Blackthorn.* 

KATLEEN. 

This  was  the  destined  scene  of  action^  Blackthorn, 
And  here  our  properties.  But  all  in  vam, 

For  of  Gullcrammer  we’ll  see  nought  to-night. 
Except  the  dainties  that  I told  you  of. 

BLACKTHORN. 

^ if  he’s  left  that  same  hog’s  face  and  sausages. 
He  will  try  back  upon  them,  never  fear  it. 

The  cur  will  open  on  the  trail  of  bacon, 

Like  my  old  brach-hound. 

KATLEEN. 

And  should  that  hap,  we’ll  pl^  our  comedy,— 
Shall  we  not,  Blackthorn  1 Thou  shall  be  Owls- 
piegle 

BLACKTHORN. 

And  who  may  that  same  hard-named  person  bel 

KATLEEN. 

Fvetold  you  nine  times  over. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Yes,  pretty  Katleen,  but  my  eyes  were  busy 
In  looKing  at  you  all  the  time  you  were  talking ; 
And  so  I lost  the  tale. 

* (Hn  mb.  thmughout  tb«  Pint  Act  read*  SucMam.l 


BLACKTHORN 

No — unless  you  bear  a part 

KATLEEN. 

What!  can  you  not  alone  play  such  a farce" 

Bl^CKTHOR.^ « 

Not  I— I’m  dull.  Besides,  we  foresters 

Still  hunt  our  game  in  couples.  Look  you,  Katiw 

We  danced  at  Shrovetide— then  you  were  my  P»n* 

ner;  , . -.u 

We  sung  at  Christmas— you  kept  tinie  witn  me; 
And  if  we  go  a mumming  in  this  business 
By  heaven,  you  must  be  one,  or  Master  Guuctwb 
mer 

Ifl  like  to  rest  unshaven 


KATLEEN.  , , 

V^^y,  you  fool, 

What  end  can  this  serve  7 

BLACKTHORN.  , 

N ay,  I know  not,  i. 

But  if  we  keep  this  wont  of  being  partners. 

Why,  use  makes  perfect— who  Knows  wnat  ; 
nappen  7 

KATLEEN.  , 

Thou  art  a foolish  patch— But  sing  our  carol,  t 
As  I have  alter’d  it,  with  some  few  words 
To  suit  the  characters,  and  I will  paper. 

BLACKTHORN.  . 

Part  in  the  gambol.  I’ll  go  study  iPikAiy-  . 

Is  there  no  other  ghost,  then,  haimts  tno 
But  this  same  barber  shave-a-penny  goDUB 
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I thought  they  glanced  in  every  beam  of  moon- 
shine, 

As  frequent  as  the  bat. 

KAJLCCN. 

Tve  heard  my  aunt’s  high  husband  tell  of  prophe- 
cies, 

.\nd  fates  impending  o’er  the  house  of  Devorgoil; 
Legends  first  coin’d  by  ancient  superstition, 

-\nd  render’d  current  by  credulity 
And  pride  of  lineage.  Five  years  have  I dwelt. 
And  ne’er  saw  any  thing  more  mischievous 
Than  what  I am  myscLT 


ILACKTUOaK. 

Hark  to  old  Sweetlips  !— 
Away  with  you  before  the  full  cry  open— 

But  stay,  what  have  you  there  ? 

KATLSSS  {.vnth  a bundle  she  has  taken  from  the 
wardrobe.) 

My  dress,  my  page’s  dress— let  it  alone. 

BLACKTROBN. 

Your  tiring  room  is  not,  I hope,  far  distant ; 

You’re  inexperienced  in  these  new  habiliments— 

I am  most  ready  to  assist  your  toilet 


BLACKTHOBN. 

And  that  is  ouite  enough,  I warrant  you. 

But,  stay,  where  shall  I find  a dress 

To  play  this— what  d'ye  call  him— Owlspiegle  7 

KATLEER  (lakes  dresses  out  qf  the  cabins/.)  ! 
Why,  there  are  bis  own  clothes. 

Preserved  with  other  trumpery  of  the  sort 
For  we  have  kept  naught  but  what  is  good  for 
naught. 

[•Sbe  drops  a cap  as  she  draws  out  the  clothes, 
Blacktnorn  lifts  it,  and  gives  it  to  her. 

Nay,  keep  it  for  thy  pains— it  is  a coxcomb  ; 

So  call’d  in  ancient  times,  in  ours  a fool’s  cap ; ! 

For  you  must  know  they  kept  a Fool  at  Devorgoil  i 
In  former  davs:  but  now  are  w'ell  contented  | 

To  play  the  fool  themselves,  to  save  expenses ; 

Yet  give  it  me,  I’ll  find  a worthy  use  for’t.  1 

rU  take  this  page’s  dress  to  play  the  page  i 

Cockledemoy,  who  waits  on  ghostly  Owlspiegle;  | 
And  yet  ’tis  needless,  too,  for  Gullcrammer 
Will  scarce  be  here  to-night. 

BLACKTHOBN. 

I tell  you  that  he  will— I will  uphold 
His  plighted  faith  and  true  allegiance 
Unto  a sous’d  sow’s  face  and  sausages, 

And  such  the  dainties  that  you  say  he  sent  you. 
Against  all  other  likings  whatsoever,  j 

Except  a certain  sneaking  of  affection,  I 

Which  makes  some  folks  I know  of  play  the  fool,  ! 
To  please  some  other  folks.  i 

KATLEEN.  | 

Well,  I do  hope  he’ll  come— there’s  first  a chance 
He  will  be  cudgell’d  by  my  noble  uncle— 

! cry  his  mercy— by  my  good  aunt’s  husband, 

Who  did  vow  vengeance,  knowing  naught  of  him 
But  bv  report,  ana  by  a limping  sonnet 
Whicn  he  had  fashioned  to  my  cousin’s  gloty,  i 

And  forwarded  by  blind  Tom  Long  the  earner ; i 
So  there’s  the  chance,  first  of  a hearty  beating,  | 
Which  failing,  we’ve  this  after  plot  of  vengeance. 

BLACKTHOBN.  j 

Kind  damsel,  how  considerate  and  merciful ! 

But  how  shall  we  get  off,  our  parts  being  play’d  7 

KATLEEN. 

For  that  we  are  well  fitted ; here’s  a trap  door 
Sinks  with  a counterpoise— you  shall  go  that  way. 
ril  make  my  exit  yonder— ’neath  the  window, 

A balcony  communicates  with  the  tower 
That  overhangs  the  lake. 


KATLEEN. 

Out,  you  great  ass  I was  ever  such  a fool ! [iRutu 

off. 


BLACKTHOBN  (stngS.) 

0,  Robin  Hood  vnu  • bowman  food. 

And  a bowman  good  was  be, 

And  bo  met  with  a maiden  in  merrr  Sherwood. 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Now  give  me  a kiaa,  quoth  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Now  give  mo  a kiie,  trod  he, 

For  there  never  came  maid  into  roemr  Sherwood, 

But  the  paid  the  foritter't  Tee. 

I’ve  coursed  this  twelvemonth  this  sly  puss,  young 
Kaileen, 

And  she  has  dodged  me,  turn’d  beneath  my  nose. 
And  fiung  me  out  a score  of  yards  at  once ; 

If  this  same  gear  fadge  right.  I’ll  cote  and  mouth 
her, 

And  then  ! whoop ! dead ! dead ! dead  I— She  is  the 
metal 

To  make  a woodman’s  wife  of! 

[Pauses  a moment. 

Well— I can  find  a hare  upon  her  form 
With  any  man  in  Nithsdaie — stalk  a deer. 

Run  Reynard  to  the  earth  for  all  his  doubles. 
Reclaim  a hazard  hawk  that’s  wild  and  wayward. 
Can  bait  a wilu-cat— sure  the  devil’s  in’t 
But  I can  match  a woman— I’ll  to  study. 

[Sits  down  on  the  couch  to  examine  the  paper. 


SCENE  II. 

Sceju  changes  to  the  inhabited  apartment  qf  the 
Castle,  as  in  the  last  scene  ^ the  preceding  Act. 
A fire  is  kindled,  by  which  Oswald  sits  in  an  at- 
titude of  deep  ana  melancholy  thought,  without 
paying  attention  to  what  passes  arourw  him.  El- 
XANOB  is  busy  in  covering  a table  ; Floba  goes 
out  and  re-enters,  as  i/  busied  in  the  kitcheiu 
There  should  be  some  by-play — the  women  whis- 
pering together,  and  watching  the  state  qf  Os- 
wald ; then  separating,  and  seeking  to  avoid  his 
observation,  when  he  casually  raises  his  head,  and 
drops  it  again.  This  must  be  left  to  taste  and 
management.  The  women,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
scene,  talk  apart,  and  as  if  fearful  of  being  over- 
heard ; the  by-play  of  stopping  occasionally,  and 
attending  to  Oswald’s  movements,  will  give  live- 
liness to  the  Scene. 

eleanob. 

Is  all  prepared  7 


BLACKTHOBN. 

’Twere  a rare  place,  this  house  of  Devorgoil, 

To  play  at  hide-and-seek  in — shall  we  try. 

One  day,  my  pretty  Katleen  7 

KATLEEN. 

Hands  off  rude  ranger ! I’m  no  managed  hawk 
To  stoop  to  hue  of  yours.— But  bear  you  gallantly ; 
This  Gullcrammer  hath  vex’d  my  cousin  much, 

I fain  would  have  some  vengeance. 

BLACKTHOBN. 

I’ll  bear  my  part  with  glee — he  spoke  irreverently 
Of  practice  at  a mark  I 

KATLEEN. 

That  cries  for  vengeance. 

Bat  I must  go— I hear  my  aunt’s  shrill  voice  I 
Hy  cousin  and  her  father  will  scream  next. 

ELEANOB  (at  a distance.) 

Katleen!  Katleen! 


FLOBA. 

Ay : but  I doubt  the  issue 

Will  give  my  sire  less  pleasure  than  you  hope  for. 

{ ELEANOB. 

Tush,  maid— I know  thy  father’s  humour  better. 

I He  was  high-bred  in  gentle  luxuries; 

And  when  our  griefs  began,  I’ve  wept  apart^ 

While  lordly  cheer  and  nigh-fill’d  cups  of  wine 
Were  blinding  him  against  the  wo  to  come. 

He  has  turn’d  his  back  upon  a princely  banquet ; 
We  will  not  spread  his  board— this  night  at  feast. 
Since  chance  hath  better  furnish’d — with  dry  bread, 
And  water  from  the  well. 

Enter  Katleen,  and  hears  the  last  speech, 
KATLEEN  (oside.) 

Considerate  aunt !— she  deems  that  a good  supper 
Were  not  a thing  indifferent  even  to  mm 
Who  is  to  hang  to-morrow ; since  she  thinks  so. 
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We  must  take  care  the  venison  has  due  honour — 
So  much  I owe  the  sturdy  knave,  Lance  Blackthorn. 

FLOBA. 

Mother,  alas ! when  Grief  turns  reveller, 

Despair  is  cup-bearer.  What  shall  hap  to- morrow  7— 

ELEANOB. 

I have  leam’d  carelessness  from  fruitless  care. 

Too  long  I’ve  watch’d  to-morrow — let  it  come 
And  cater  for  itself— Thou  heaHst  the  thunder. 

[Low  and  distant  thunder. 
This  is  a gloomy  night— within,  alas ! 

[Looking  at  her  husband. 
Still  gloomier  and  more  threateninjf— Let  us  use 
Whatever  means  we  have  to  drive  :t  o’er, 

And  leave  to  Heaven  to-morrow.  Trust  me,  Flora, 
*Tis  the  philosophy  of  desperate  want 
To  maten  itself  but  with  the  present  evil, 

And  face  one  grief  at  once. 

Away,  I wish  thine  aid  and  not  thy  counsel. 

[As  Floba  is  about  to  gooffs  Gullcbammeb’s 
roice  is  heard  behind  the  flat  scent,  as  if 
from  the  drawbridge. 

OULLCBAMMEB  [behind.) 

Hillo— hillo — hilloa— hoa— hoa ! 

[Oswald  raises  himself  and  listens  ; Elea- 
NOB  goes  up  the  steps,  and  opens  the  window 
at  the  loop-hole;  Gullcbammeb’b  voice  is 
then  heard  more  distinctly. 

OULLCBAMMEB. 

Kind  Lady  Devorgoil— sweet  Mistress  Flora  t— 

The  night  grows  tearful,  I have  lost  my  wav, 

And  wander’d  till  the  road  turn’d  round  with  me, 
And  brought  me  back — For  Heaven’s  sake,  give  me 
shelter ! 

KATLEBN  [oside.) 

Now,  as  I live,  the  voice  of  Gullcrammer ! 

Now  shall  our  gambol  be  play’d  off  with  spirit ; 

I’ll  swear  I am  the  only  one  to  whom 
That  screech-owl  hoop  was  e’er  acceptable. 

OSWALD. 

What  bawling  knave  is  this  that  takes  our  dwelling 
For  some  hedge-inn,  the  haunt  of  lated  drunkards! 

ELBANOB. 

What  shall  I say? — Go,  Katleen,  speak  to  him. 

KATLEEN  ioside.) 

The  game  is  in  my  hands— 1 will  say  something 
Will  Tret  the  Baron’s  pride— and  then  he  enters. 
[She  speaks  from  the  window.)  Good  sir,  be  patient! 
We  are  poor  folks— it  is  but  su  Scotch  miles 
To  the  next  borough  town,  where  your  Reverence 
May  be  accommodated  to  your  wants ; 

We  are  poor  folks,  an’t  please  your  Reverence, 

And  keep  a narrow  household— there’s  no  track 
To  lead  your  steps  astray 

OULLCBAMMEB 

Nor  none  to  lead  them  right. — You  kill  me,  lady, 

If  you  deny  me  harbour.  To  budge  from  hence, 
And  in  my  weary  plight,  were  suduen  death. 
Interment,  funeral-sermon,  tombstone,  epit^h. 

OSWALD. 

Who’s  he  that  is  thus  clamorous  without? 

( Tb  Elsakob.)  Thou  know’st  him? 

ELBAMOB  [confused.) 

I know  him? — no— yes— ’tis  a worthy  clergyman. 
Benighted  on  his  way ;— but  think  not  of  him. 

KATLEEN. 

The  morn  will  rise  when  that  the  tempest’s  past. 
And  if  be  miss  the  marsh,  and  can  avoid 
The  crags  upon  the  left,  the  road  is  plain. 

OSWALD. 

Then  this  is  all  your  piety !— to  leave 
One  whom  the  holy  duties  of  his  office 
Have  sumnion’d  over  moor  and  wilderness. 

To  pray  beside  some  dying  wretch’s  bed, 

Who  (erring  mortal)  still  would  cleave  to  life, 

Or  wake  some  stubborn  sinner  to  repentanc^ — 

To  leave  hiin,  after  offices  like  thei^ 

•To  choose  his  way  in  darkness  ’twixt  the  marsa 
And  dizxy  precipice?* 

• IMS.—*'  Aod  hcBdloDf  dirry  proeipic«.*'1 


ELEANOB. 

What  can  I do? 


OSWALD. 

Do  what  thou  canst— the  wealthiest  do  no  more— 
And  if  so  much,  ’tie  well.  These  crumbling  walls, 
While  yet  they  bear  a roof,  shall  now,  ns  ever. 

Give  shelter  to  the  wandererf — Have  we  food? 

He  shall  partake  it— Have  we  none  ? the  fast 
Shall  be  accounted  with  the  good  man’s  merits 

And  our  misfortunes 

[He  goes  to  the  loop-hole  while  he  ^aks,  and 
places  himself  there  in  room  of  his  Wife, 
who  comes  down  with  reluctance. 

OULLCBAMMEB  [without.) 

Hillo — ^hoa — hoa ! 

By  my  good  faith,  I cannot  plod  it  farther ; 

The  attempt  were  death. 

OSWALD  [sneaks  from  the  window.) 
Patience,  my  friend,  I come  to  lower  the  drawbrtdi^ 

[Descends,  and  exxL 

EtAANOB. 

O,  that  the  screaming  bittern  had  his  couch 
Where  he  deserves  it,7  in  the  deepest  marsh! 

KATLEEN. 

I would  not  mve  this  sport  for  all  the  rent 
Of  Devorgoil,  when  Devorgoil  was  richest ! 

( To  Eleanob.)  But  now  you  chided  me,  my  dsanst 
8unt, 

For  wishing  him  a horserpond  for  his  portion? 

ELEANOB. 

Yes,  saucy  girl ; but,  an  it  please  you,  then 
He  was  not  fretting  me ; if  he  had  sense  enoagh, 
And  skill  to  bear  him  as  some  casual  stranger,-* 
But  he  is  dull  as  earth,  and  every  hint 
Is  lost  on  him,  as  hail-shot  on  tne  cormorant. 
Whose  bide  is  proof  except  to  musket-bullets ! 
FLOBA  [anart.) 

And  yet  to  such  a one  would  my  kind  mother. 
Whose  chiefest  fault  is  loving  me  too  fondly, 

Wed  her  poor  daughter ! 

Enter  Gullcbammeb,  his  dress  damaged  In  du 
storm ; Eleanob  runs  to  meet  him,  tn  order  to 
explain  to  him  that  she  wished  him  to  behave  ass 
stranger.  Gullcbammeb  mistaking  her  appnad 
for  an  invitcUion  to  familiarity,  advancu  wUhdi 
air  of  pedantic  conceit  belonging  to  his  characUr. 
when  Oswald  etiiers,— Eleanob  recovers  htrsef, 
and  assumes  an  air  of  distance, — Gullcbambu 
is  confounded,  and  does  not  know  what  to  tnaiu 
(f  it. 

08WAU). 

’The  counterpoise  has  clean  given  way : the  briiigt 
Must  e’en  remain  unraised,  and  leave  us  open, 

For  this  nieh  t's  course  at  least,  to  passing  visiunts.— 
What  have  we  here? — is  this  the  reverend  roan? 
[He  takes  up  the  candle  and  suriMyt  Gvu* 
cbammeb,  toho  strives  to  sustain  the  inspte- 
tion  with  confldenet,  while  fear  ednioudi 
contends  with  conceit  and  desire  to  skn 
himself  to  the  best  advantage 

OULLCBAMMEB. 

Kind  sir — or,  good  my  lord— my  band  is  ruffled, 
But  yet  ’twas  fresh  this  morning.  This  fell  *how« 
Hath  somewhat  smirch’d  my  cloak,  but  you  b>T 
note 

It  rates  f ve  marks  per  yard ; my  doublet 
Hath  fairly  ’scaped— ’tis  three-ptled  taffeta- 

1 Opens  his  cloak,  and  displays  his  doubld. 

OSWALD. 

A goodly  inventory— Art  thou  a preacher  ? 

OULLCBAMMEB.  . 

Yea— I laud  Heaven  and  good  Saint  Mungo  writ 

OSWALD.  j 

’Tis  the  time’s  plague,  when  those  that  should  waM 
follies  . 

Out  of  the  common  held,  have  their  own  minoi 
♦ (MS. “ shall  gira,  at  ever. 


Their  shelter 
t [MS.-**  Where 


H is  fittest,'’  Ac.1 
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O’errun  with  foppery— Envoys  ’twixt  heaven  and 
earth, 

Example  should  with  precept  join,  to  show  us 
How  we  may  scorn  the  m orld  with  all  its  vanitiea 

GULLCRAMMES. 

Nay,  the  high  heavens  furefcnd  that  I were  vain ! 
When  our  Icarn’d  Principal  such  sounding  laud 
Gave  to  mine  Essay  on  the  hidden  qualities 
Of  the  sulphuric  mineral,  1 disclaim’d 
Ail  self-exaltment.  And  (turning lothetoomen)  when 
at  the  danc& 

The  lovely  Saccharissa  Eirkencroft, 

Daughter  to  Eirkencroft  of  Eirkencroft, 

Graced  me  with  her  soft  hand,  credit  me,  ladies, 
That  still  I felt  myself  a mortal  man. 

Though  beauty  smiled  on  me. 

OSWALD. 

Come,  sir.  enough  of  this. 

That  you’re  our  guest  to-night,  thank  the  rough 
heavens. 

And  all  our  worser  fortunes ; be  conformable 
Unto  my  rules;  these  are  no  Saccharissas 
To  gild  with  compliments.  There’s  in  your  profes- 
sion, 

As  the  best  grain  will  have  its  piles  of  chaff, 

A certain  whidler,  who  hath  dared  to  bait 
A noble  maiden  with  love  tales  and  sonnets; 

And  if  I meet  him,  his  Geneva  cap 
May  scarce  be  proof  to  save  his  ass’s  ears. 

KATLEEN  (aside.) 

Umph — I am  strongly  tempted ; 
\nd  yet  I think  1 will  be  generous, 

And  give  his  brains  a chance  to  save  his  bones. 
Then  there’s  more  humour  in  our  goblin  plot. 

Than  in  a simple  drubbing. 

ELEANOR  (apart  to  flora.) 

What  shall  we  do  7 If  ne  discover  him, 

He’ll  fling  him  out  at  window. 

FLORA. 

My  father’s  bint  to  keep  himself  unknown 
Is  all  too  broad,  I think,  to  be  neglected. 

ELEANOR. 

But  yet  the  fool,  if  we  produce  his  bounty, 

Mav  claim  the  merit  of  presenting  it ; 

And  then  we’re  but  lost  women  for  accepting 
A gift  our  needs  made  timely. 

KATLEEN. 

Do  not  produce  them. 
E’en  let  the  fop  go  supperless  to  bed, 

And  keep  his  bones  whole. 

OSWALD  (to  his  wife.) 

Hast  thou  aught 

To  place  before  him  ere  he  seek  repose  7 

ELEANOR. 

Alas!  too  well  you  know  our  needful  fare 
Is  of  the  narrowest  now,  and  knows  no  surplus. 

OSWALD. 

Shame  us  not  with  thy  niggard  housekeeping ; 

He  is  a stranger— were  it  our  last  crust, 

And  he  the  veriest  coxcomb  ere  wore  taffeta, 

A pitch  he’s  little  short  of— he  must  share  it. 
Though  all  should  want  to-morrow. 

GDLLCRAMMER  (partly  overhearing  what  passes  be- 
tween them.) 

Nay,  I am  no  lover  of  your  sauced  dainties : 

Plain  food  and  plenty  is  my  motto  still. 

Your  mountain  air  is  bleak,  and  brings  an  appetite: 
A soused  sow’s  face,  now,  to  my  modest  thinking, 
Has  ne’er  a fellow.  What  think  these  fair  ladies 
Of  a sow’s  face  and  sausages  7 

[Makes  signs  to  Eleanor. 

FLORA. 

Plague  on  the  vulgar  hind,  and  on  his  courtesies. 
The  whole  truth  will  come  out ! 

OSWALD. 

What  should  they  think^  but  that  you’re  like  to  lack 
Your  favourite  dishes,  su-,  unless  perchance 
You  bring  such  dainties  with  you. 

VOL.1-^  P 


GULLCEAHMSB. 

No,  not  with  me ; not,  indeed, 

Directly  with  me ; but— Aha  1 fair  ladies  I 

[Makes  signs  again. 

KATLEEN. 

He’ll  draw  the  beating  down— Were  that  the  worst 
Heaven’s  will  be  done ! [Aside. 

OSWALD  [apart.) 

What  can  he  mean  7— this  is  the  veriest  dog- whelp-- 
Still  he’s  a stranger,  and  the  latest  act 
Of  hospitality  in  this  old  mansion 
Shall  not  be  sullied. 

OCLLCRAMMEB. 

Troth,  sir,  I think,  under  the  ladies’  favour, 

Without  pretending  skill  in  second  sight 
Those  of  Diy  cloth  being  seldom  conjurers—— 

OSWALD. 

I’ll  take  my  Bible-oaih  that  thou  art  none.  [Aside, 

OULLCBAMMER. 

I do  opine,  still  with  the  ladies’  favour, 

That  1 could  guess  the  nature  of  our  supper: 

I do  not  say  in  such  and  such  precedence 
The  dishes  will  be  placed ; housewives,  as  you  know 
On  such  forms  have  their  fancies ; but,  I say  still. 
That  a sow’s  face  and  sausages 

OSWALD. 

Peace,  sir ! 

O'er-driven  jests  (if  this  be  one)  are  insolent 

FLOBA  (apart,  seeing  her  mother  uneasy.) 

The  old  saw  still  holds  true— a churl’s  b^iients, 
Sauced  with  his  lack  of  feeling,  sense,  and  courtesy 
Savour  like  injuries. 

[A  horn  is  winded  without ; then  a loud  knock- 
ing at  the  gate. 

LEONABD  (without.) 

Ope,  for  the  sake  of  love  and  charity  1 

[Oswald  goes  to  the  loop-hole^ 

OULLCRAMMER. 

Heaven’s  mercy ! should  there  come  another  stran- 
ger, 

And  he  half  starved  with  wandering  on  the  wolds, 
The  sow’s  face  boasts  no  substance,  nor  the  sau- 
sages, 

To  stand  our  reinforced  attack!  I judge,  too, 

By  this  starved  Baron’s  language,  there's  no  hope 
Of  a reserve  of  victuals. 

FLORA. 

Go  to  the  casement,  cousin. 

KATLEEN. 

Go  yourself. 

And  bid  the  gallant  who  that  bugle  winded 
Sleep  in  the  storm-swept  wa.sle ; as  meet  for  him 
As  for  Lance  Blackthorn.— Come,  I’ll  not  distress 
you, 

I’ll  get  admittance  for  this  second  suitor, 

And  we’ll  play  out  this  gambol  at  cross  purposes. 
But  see,  your  father  has  prevented  me. 

OSWALD  (seems  to  have  spoken  -with  those  withouU 
and  ansicers.) 

Well,  I will  ope  the  door ; one  guest  already. 

Driven  by  the  storm,  has  claim’d  my  hospitality. 
And  you,  if  you  were  fiends,  were  scarce  less  wel- 
come 

To  this  my  mouldering  roof,  than  empty  ignorance 
And  rank  conceit— I hasten  to  admit  you.  [Exit. 

ELEANOR  (to  FLORA.) 

The  tempest  thickens.  By  that  winded  bugle, 

1 guess  the  guest  that  next  will  honour  us. — 

Little  deceiver,  that  didst  mock  my  troubles,* 

’Tis  now  thy  turn  to  fear ! 

FLOBA. 

Mother,  if  I knew  less  or  more  of  this 
Unthought  of  and  most  perilous  visitation, 

I would  your  wishes  were  fulfill’d  on  me. 

And  I were  wedded  to  a thing  like  yon. 

CULLCRAMMER  (approaching.) 

Come,  ladies,  now  you  see  the  jest  is  threadbare. 
And  you  must  own  that  same  sow’s  face  and  sau- 
sages— 
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Re-enter  Odwald  v>ith  Leonard,  supporting  BAOt- 
DIE  Ddbward.  Oswald  takes  a view  of  them,  as 
formerly  of  Gullcrahmeb,  then  speaks. 

OSWALD  (/O  LEONARD.) 

By  thy  green  cassock,  hunting-spear,  and  bugle, 

I guess  thou  art  a huntsman  f 

LEONARD  {bowing  with  respect.) 

A ranger  of  the  neignbouring  royal  forest. 

Under  the  good  Lord  Nithsdaie;  huntsman,  there- 
fore. 

In  time  time  of  peace,  and  when  the  land  has  war, 
To  my  beat  powers  a soldier. 

OSWAXD 

Welcome,  as  either.  I have  loved  the  chase, 

And  was  a soldier  once.— This  aged  man. 

What  may  he  be  1 

DURWARD  {recovering  his  breath.) 

Is  but  a beggar,  sir,  an  humble  mendicant^ 

Who  feels  it  passing  strange,  that  from  this  roof. 
Above  all  others,  he  should  now  crave  shelter. 

OSWALD. 

Why  so  7 You’re  welcome  both — only  the  word 
Warrants  more  courtesy  than  our  present  means 
Permit  us  to  bestow.  A huntsman  and  a soldier 
Mav  be  a prince’s  comrade,  much  more  mine; 

And  for  a beggar— friend,  there  little  lacks, 

Save  that  blue  gown  and  badge,  and  clouted  pouches. 
To  make  us  comrades  too:  then  welcome  both. 

And  to  a b^gar’s  feast.  I fear  brown  bread. 

And  water  nom  the  spring,  will  be  the  best  on’t; 
For  we  had  cast  to  wend  abroad  this  evening, 

And  left  our  larder  empty. 

OULLCRAMMER. 

Yet,  if  some  kindly  fairy. 

In  our  behalf,  would  search  its  hid  recesses, 

{Apart)  We’ll  not  go  supperless  now— we’re  three  to 
one. — 

Still  do  I say,  that  a sow’s  face  and  sausages — 

OSWALD  {looks  sternly  at  him,  then  at  his  wife.) 
There’s  something  under  thia  but  that  the  present 
la  not  a time  to  question.  ( To  Eleanob)  Wife,  my 
mood 

Is  at  such  height  of  tide,  that  a turn’d  feather 
Would  make  me  frantic  now,  with  mirth  or  fury! 
Tempt  me  no  more— but  if  thou  hast  the  things 
This  carrion  crow  so  croaks  for,  bring  them  forth ; 
For,  by  my  father’s  beard,  if  I stand  caterer, 

Twill  be  a fearful  banquet ! 

ELEANOR. 

Your  pleasure  be  obey’d— Come,  aid  me,  Flora. 

[Exeunt. 


Why  I should  shun  those  bowers,  whose  lords  were 
hostile 

To  English  blood,  and  unto  Cumberland 
Most  hostile  and  must  fatal. 


OSWALD. 

Ay,  father.  Once  my  grandsire  plough’d,  and  har- 
row'd 

And  sow’d  with  salt,  the  streets  of  your  fair  towni; 
But  what  of  that  ? — you  have  the  ’vantage  now. 


dcrward. 

True,  Lord  of  Devorgoil,  and  well  believe  I, 

That  not  in  vain  we  sought  these  towers  to-night. 
So  strangely  guided,  to  b^old  their  state. 


OSWALD. 


Ay,  thou  wouldst  say,  ’twas  fit  a Cumbrian  b^gar 
Should  sit  an  equal  guest  in  his  proud  halls, 
Whose  fathers  begga^d  Cumberland— Oraybeard,  let 
it  be  so. 

I’ll  not  dispute  it  with  thee. 

(Tb  Leonard,  who  teas  sinking  to  Flora,  hut 
on  being  surprised,  occupied  himseif with  the  suit 
gf  armour.) 

What  makest  thou  there,  young  man) 


LEONARD. 

I marvell’d  at  this  harness— it  is  larger 
Than  arms  of  modem  days.  How  richly  carved 
With  gold  inlaid  on  steel — how  close  the  rivets— 
How  justly  fit  the  joints ! I think  the  gauntlet 
Would  swallow  twice  my  hand. 

[He  is  about  to  take  down  some  part  of  the  Aremr, 
Oswald  interferes. 


OSWALD. 

Do  not  displace  iu 
My  grandsire,  Erick,  doubled  human  stren^h. 
And  almost  human  size— and  human  knowledge, 
And  human  vice,  and  human  virtue  also. 

As  storm  or  sunshine  chanced  to  occupy 
His  mental  hemisphere.  AAer  a fatal  deed. 

He  hung  his  armour  on  the  wall,  forbidding 
It  e’er  should  be  ta’en  down.  There  is  a prophecy, 
That  of  itself ’twill  fall,  upon  the  night 
When,  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  his  decease, 
Devorgoil’s  feast  is  full.  This  is  the  era ; 

But,  as  too  well  you  see,  no  meet  occasion 
Will  do  the  downfall  of  the  amiour  justice. 

Or  grace  it  with  a feast.  There  let  it  bide, 
Trying  its  strength  with  the  old  walls  it  hangs  on, 
which  shall  fallsoonest. 


ddrwabd  {looking  at  the  trophy  with  a mixtureof 
feeling.) 

Then  there  stem  Erick’s  harness  hangs  untouch’d, 
Since  bis  last  fatal  raid  on  Cumberland ! 


{During  the  following  speeches  the  Women  place 
dishes  on  the  tabl^ 

OSWALD  {to  DCRWARD.) 

How  did  you  lose  your  path  7 

DCRWARD. 

E’en  when  we  thought  to  find  it,  a wild  meteor 

Danced  in  the  moss,  and  led  our  feet  astray. 

I mve  small  credence  to  the  tales  of  old. 

Of  Friar’s- Ian  tern  told,  and  Will-o’-Wisp, 

Else  would  I say,  that  some  malicious  demon 
Guided  us  in  a round : for  to  the  moat. 

Which  we  had  nass’d  two  hours  since,  were  we  led. 
And  there  the  gleam  flicker’d  and  disappear’d 
Even  on  your  arawbridge.  I was  so  worn  down. 
So  broke  w*ith  labouring  through  marsh  and  moor, 
That,  wold  I nold  I,  here  my  young  conductor 
Would  nc^s  implore  for  entrance ; else,  believe  me, 
I had  not  troubled  you. 

OSWALD. 

And  why  not,  father?— have  you  e’er  heard  aught. 
Or  of  my  house  or  me,  that  wanderers. 

Whom  or  their  roving  trade  or  sudden  circumstance 
Oblige  to  seek  a shelter,  should  avoid 
TheHouse  of  Devorgoil  7 

DCRWARD. 

Sir,  I am  English  bora— 
Native  of  Cumberland.  Enough  is  said 


OSWALD. 

Ay,  waste  and  want,  and  recklessness— a comrade 
Stul  yoked  with  waste  and  want—  havestripp’d  theis 
walls 

Of  every  other  trophy.  Antler*d  skulls. 

Whose  branches  vouch’d  the  tales  old  vassals  told 
Of  desperate  chases— partisans  and  spears— 
Knights’  barred  helms  and  shielda— the  shafts  am 

DOWS, 

Axes  and  breastplates,  of  the  hardy  yeomanry— 
The  banners  of  the  vanquish’d— signs  these  arms 
Were  not  assumed  in  vain,  have  disappear’d; 

Yes,  one  by  on«L  they  all  nave  disappear’d; 

And  now  Lord  Erick’s  harness  hangs  alone, 
’Midst  implements  of  vulgar  husbandry 
And  mean  economy  ; as  some  old  warrior 
Whom  want  hath  made  an  inmate  of  an  alms- 
house, . 

Shows,  ’mid  the  beggar’d  spendthrifts,  base  mecna- 
nics,  , . • '1 

And  bankrupt  pedlers,  with  whom  fate  has  mu  a 
him. 


DCRWARD. 

Or  rather  like  a pirate,  whom  the  prison-house. 
Prime  leveller  next  the  grave,  hath  for  the  first  time 
Mingled  with  peaceful  captives,  low  in  fortunes, 
But  fair  in  innocence. 

S IMS.—"  Minglod  with  peacefol  mao,  broken  in  fcrtaoei.  J 
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ostTALD  {looking  at  DUSWAao  toUh  ourprise.) 

Friend,  thou  art  bitter ! 

DtmWABD. 

Plain  truth,  sir,  like  the  Tulgar  copper  coinage, 
De^sed  amongst  the  gentry,  still  finds  value 
And  currency  with  beggars. 

OSWALD. 

Be  it  so. 

I will  not  trench  on  the  immunities 
I soon  may  claim  to  share.  Thy  features,  too, 
Though  weather-beaten,  and  thy  strain  of  language. 
Relish  of  better  days.*  Come  hither,  friend, 

[ Th^  rpeaJc  apart. 

And  let  me  ask  thee  of  thine  occupation. 

{Liomaro  looks  rounds  and,  seeing  Oswald 
engaged  ‘toWi  Dcrward  and  Qollcrammer 
vUh  Eleanor,  approaches  totoards  Flora, 
•who  must  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  with  obvious  attention  on  her  part  to  give 
it  the  air  of  chance.  The  by-play  here  will 
rest  with  the  Lady, who  must  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  by  playing  off  a little  fer 
malenypocrisy  and  simple  coquetry. 

LEONARD. 

Flora 

FLORA. 

gallant  huntsman,  may  she  deign  to  Question 
Why  Leonard  came  not  at  the  appointed  hour ; 

Or  why  be  came  at  midnight  1 

LEONARD. 

Love  has  no  certain  loadstar,  gentle  Flora, 

And  oft  gives  up  the  helm  to  wayward  pilotage. 

To  say  the  sooth— A beggar  forced  me  hence, 

And  WiliH)'«Wi8p  did  guide  us  back  again. 

FLORA. 

Ay,  ay,  your  beggar  was  the  faded  roectre 
Of  Poverty,  that  sits  upon  the  threshold 
Of  these  our  ruin’d  wails.  rvet>een  unwise, 
Leonard,  to  let  you  speak  so  oft  with  me ; 

And  you  a fool  to  say  what  you  have  said. ' 

R’en  let  us  here  break  short ; and,  wise  at  length. 
Hold  each  our  separate  way  through  hfe’s  wide 
ocean. 

LEONARD. 

Nay,  let  us  rather  join  our  course  together. 

Ana  share  the  breeze  of  tempest,  doubling  joys. 
Relieving  sorrows,  warding  evils  oflf 
With  mutual  efiort,  or  enduring  them 
With  mutual  patience. 

FLORA. 

This  is  but  flattering  counMl— sweet  and  baneful ; 
But  mine  had  wholesome  bitter  in’t 

KATLEEN. 

ay : but  like  the  sly  apothecary. 

You’ll  be  the  last  to  take  the  bitter  drug 
That  you  prescribe  to  others. 

( They  whisper.  Eleanor  advances  to  interrupt 
them,  followed  by  Gullcrasimbr. 

ELEANOR. 

What,  maid,  no  household  cares  I— Leave  to  your 
elders 

The  task  of  filling  passing  strangers’  ears 
^Viih  the  due  notes  of  welcome. 

OULLCRAaiXER. 

Be  it  thine, 

0,  Mistress  Flora,  the  more  useful  talent 
Of  filling  strangers’  stomachs  with  substantials  t 
That  is  to  say,— for  learned  commentators 
Do  eo  expound  substantials  in  some  places, — 

With  a sous’d  bacon-face  and  sausages. 

FLORA  {apart.) 

Would  thou  wert  sous’d,  intolerable  pedant. 

Base,  greedy,  perverse,  interrupting  coxcomb  I 

KATLEEN. 

Hush,  COE,  for  we’ll  be  well  aveng’d  on  him. 

And  ere  this  night  goes  o’er,  else  woman’s  wit 
Cannot  o’ertake  her  wishes. 

[jSA«  proceeds  to  arrange  seats.  Oswald  and 
Durward  come  forward  in  conversation. 

* (MS.—"  Both  amtek  of  better  dart,"  dec.] 


OSWALD. 

I like  thine  humour  well.— So  all  men  beg— — 

DURWARD. 

Yes — I can  make  it  good  by  proofl  Your  soldier 
Begs  for  a leaf  of  laurel,  and  a line 
In  the  Gazette.  He  brandishes  his  sword 
To  back  his  suit,  and  is  a sturdy  beggar— 

The  courtier  begs  a riband  or  a star, 

And,  like  our  gentler  mumpers,  is  provided 
With  false  certificates  of  health  and  fortune 
Lost  in  the  public  service.  For  your  lover, 

Who  begs  a sigh,  a smile,  a lock  of  hair, 

A buskin-point,  he  maunds  upon  the  pad. 

With  the  true  cant  of  pure  mendicity, 

“ The  smallest  trifle  to  relieve  a Christian, 

And  if  it  like  your  ladyship  I” 

[/n  a begging  tone, 
KATLEEN  (apart.) 

This  i.s  a cunning  knave,  ana  feeds  the  humour 
Of  my  aunt’s  husband,  fur  I must  not  say 
Mine  honour’d  uncle.  1 will  try  a questmn. — 

Your  man  of  merit  though,  who  serves  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Nor  asks  for  a requital  ? [ To  Durward. 

DURWARD. 

Is  a dumb  begg[ar. 

And  lets  his  actions  speak  like  signs  for  him. 
Challenging  double  guerdon. — Now,  I’ll  show 
How'  your  true  beggar  has  the  fair  advantage 
O’er  all  the  tribes  of  cloak’d  mendicity 
I have  told  over  to  you. — The  soldier’s  laurel. 

The  statesman’s  riband,  and  the  lady’s  favour. 
Once  won  and  gain’d,  are  not  held  worth  a far- 
thing 

By  such  as  longest,  loudest,  canted  for  them; 
Whereas  your  charitable  hatfpenny,t 
Which  is  the  scope  of  a true  beggars  suit, 

Is  worth  two  farthings,  and,  in  times  of  plenty. 

Will  buy  a crust  of  bread. 

rLOHAiinterTupting  him,  and  addressing  herf other.) 
Sir,  let  me  be  a beggar  with  the  time, 

And  pray  you  come  to  supper. 

ELEANOR  (to  OSWALD,  apart.) 

Must  he  sit  with  us  1 [Looking  at  Durward. 

OSWALD. 

Ay,  ay,  what  else— since  we  are  beggars  all  1 
When  cloaks  are  ragged,  sure  their  worth  is  equal. 
Whether  at  first  they  were  of  silk  or  woollen. 

ELEANOR. 

Thou  art  scarce  consistent. 

This  day  thou  didst  refuse  a princely  banquet. 
Because  a new  made  lord  was  placra  above  thee ; 
And  now 

OSWALD. 

Wife,  I have  seen,  at  public  executions, 

A wretch  that  could  not  brook  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence 

Should  push  him  firom  the  scaffold,  pluck  up  cou- 
rage 

And,  with  a desperate  sort  of  cheerfulness, 

Take  the  fell  plunge  himself— 

Welcome  then,  beggars,  to  a beggar’s  feast! 

OULLCRAMMER  (who  hos  in  the  meanwhile  seated 
himself.) 

But  this  is  more.— A better  countenance,— 

Fair  fall  the  hands  that  sous’d  it!— than  this  hog’s. 
Or  prettier  provender  than  these  same  sausages, 

(By  what  good  friend  sent  hither,  shall  be  nameless, 
Doubtless  some  youth  whom  love  hath  made  pro- 
fuse,) 

[Smiling  significantly  at  Eleanor  and  Flora. 
No  prince  need  wish  to  peck  at.  Long,  I ween. 
Since  that  the_ nostrils  of  this  house  (by  metaphor, 
I mean  the  chimneys)  smell’d  a steam  so  grateful— 
By  your  good  leave  I cannot  dally  longer. 

[Ifelps  himself 

OSWALD  [places  durward  above  oullcrammer.] 
Meanwhile,  sir. 

Please  it  your  youthful  learning  to  give  place 
To  gray  hairs  and  to  wisdom ; and,  moreover. 

If  you  had  tarried  for  the  benediction 

* (MS.— " Whomu  roar  Keonine  copper  halfpenny."] 
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OOT-LCBAMMER  (someft'hat  abashed.) 

1 said  Krace  to  myaelt 

OSWALD  (not  minding  him.) 

-And  waited  for  the  company  of  others, 

It  bad  been  better  fashion.  Time  has  been, 

I should  have  told  a guest  at  Devorgoil, 

Bearing  himself  thus  forward,  he  was  saucy. 

lile  seats  himself,  and  kelps  the  company  and 
himself  in  dumb-show.  There  should  be  a 
contrast  betwixt  the  precision  of  hisaristo- 
erotic  civilify  and  the  rude  under-breeding 
of  OuLLCRAMMSa. 

OSWALD  {having  tasted  the  dish  next  him.) 
Whv,  this  is  venison,  Eleanor ! 

omxcRAMMxa. 

Eh  I What ! Let’s  see— 

[Pushes  across  Oswald,  and  helps  himself. 

It  may  be  venison— 

I’m  sure  ’tis  not  beeH  veal,  mutton^  lamb  or  pork. 
Eke,  1 am  sure,  that  be  it  what  it  will. 

It  is  not  half  so  good  as  sausages, 

Or  as  a sow’s  face  sous’d. 

OSWALD. 

Eleanor,  whence  all  this  1 

SLEANOB. 

Wait  till  to-morrow, 

You  shall  know  all.  It  was  a happy  chance 
That  furnish'd  us  to  meet  so  many  guests. 

[Pills  trine. 

Try  if  your  cup  be  not  as  richly  garnish’d 
As  is  your  trencher.* 

KATLESN  (apart.) 

My  aunt  adheres  to  the  good  cautious  maxim 
Of,—”  Eat  your  pudding,  Inend,  and  hold  your 
tongue.’^ 

OSWALD  (tastes  the  trine.) 

It  is  the  grape  of  Bordeaux. 

Such  da.  n ties,  once  familiar  to  ray  board, 

Have  been  estranged  front’ t lon& 

[He  again  .fills  his  glasst  ana  continues  to  speak 
as  he  holds  it  up. 

Fill  round,  my  friends— here  is  a treacherous  friend 
now 

Smiles  in  your  face,  yet  seeks  to  steal  the  jewel. 
Which  is  distinction  oetwoen  man  and  brute — 

I mean  our  reason— this  be  does,  and  smiles. 

But  are  not  all  friends  treacherous 'I — one  shall 
cross  you 

Even  in  your  dearest  interests— one  shall  slander 
you— 

This  steal  your  daughter,  that  defraud  your  purse ; 
But  this  gay  flask  of  Bordeaux  will  but  borrow 
Your  sense  of  mortal  sorrows  for  a season. 

And  leave,  instead,  a gay  delirium. 

Methinks  my  brain,  unused  to  such  gay  visitants, 

* Wooden  tteociien  ibould  be  lucd,  and  Uie  quaixh,  a Scottish 
drinkins-c'ip. 

♦ 1“  Dundee,  nnrnsod  at  hn  onemics.  nmt  still  inoro  at  hi* 

friKniU,  re^olvwl  tarxlitc  to  the  IlislilaniJii.  and  to  timkc 
mti»>iis  lof  ci%-il  wur,  but  with  : fur  hi»  hod  hi.ni  orih-rtjd 

by  Jainciii  to  inakn  tm  {mhlic  uiaurreclion  until  (usistance  should 
bo  Kotu  him  from  Irolnnd. 

*’  Whilst  Diinduo  W8»  in  this  tnmpor.  information  wna  brouicfal 
him,  whether  inii*  or  fnleo  is  unr-Tinm.  (hat  some  iif  the  Oovo- 
nanters  hnd  ass(M:iiite«t  tliotn.H'IvTS  to  assnssinutp  him, in  revnnso 
for  hi*  former  sr>s'erilii>s  arainst  thoir  jmrty  He  flew  to  U«:  Con- 
vention and  demanded  juitiiu?.  The  Dukn  of  Hiimilion,  who 
wish-'cl  t«*  art  rid  of  a inniblcsiomc  advetsari',  tit’OtiHl  hi*  com- 
pLiint  with  nnelect : and  in  order  to  atine  him  in  the  tcndcrett 
jinrt,  rcfli*rte«l  upon  that  conracn  which  could  be  ahiriiied  by  ima- 
pnary  dan|p>m.  Dundee  left  tho  hou*o  in  a raze,  inountctl  hia 
hor*i*.  and  with  a trwp  of  fifty  horsemen  who  had  dcwtUul  to 
him  fnim  hi*  roeiment  in  Rnzland,  zallotu-d  tlirouzh  tlie  city. 
tt>-ine  asked  hy  one  of  hia  friends,  \vho  atout  him,  ‘ Whuri’  ho 
wu»  zoinif  t’  Iw  waved  his  hat,nnd  ia  reported  to  have  an*wor», 
Wlierever  the  aniril  of  Mnntroao  shnll  direct  me/  In  paasiny 
under  Ihe  wall*  of  the  Caatlc,  he  aiopt,  *crambieil  up  tlio  prea- 
pice  ai  a placo  difficult  and  (liinecrouH,  and  hold  a coiifercnco 
■with  flm  Duke  of  Gu'ihin  at  n poalcrn-zate,  lh«  mark*  of  which 
M itill  to  lv>  seen,  thuiiiih  Ihe  zntu  iixoIf  iK  built  up.  Ho|iinz, 
ill  vain,  to  iufiuie  the  viyour  of  ni*  oivii  spirit  into  the  Duke,  he 
presMt]  liiiit  to  relin:  wilh  liiin  into  tho  Hiphland*.  raise  hit  vm- 
brIm  there,  who  wero  numctrjns,  brave,  and  faithful,  and  leave  ihe 
eomiimnd  of  the  ca»ilo  to  Winram.  the  licutenanf-povcrnor,  an 
iitlicer  on  wlioni  nundeo  eoidd  rely.  'J’lic  Duke  concealed  hi*  trnii- 
ditv  under  the  excuse  of  a Mildicr,  * A soldier.*  Siiiil  he.  * caimot 
in  honour  rjuit  tho  poal  that  i«  aiutizncd  him.*  The  novelljr  of  tho 
oiaht  drew  numben  to  tho  foot  of  the  ruck  upon  which  the  cuo- 


The  influence  feels  already  I— we  will  reval  1 
Our  banquet  shall  be  loud !— it  is  our  last. 
Katleen,  thy  song. 


KATLBEIC. 

Not  now,  my  lord — I mean  to  sing  to-night 
For  this  same  moderate,  grave,  and  reverend  ck^ 
gyraan; 

I’ll  keep  my  voice  till  then. 


ELEAHOH. 

Your  round  refusal  shows  but  cottage  breeding 


KATLEEN. 

Ay,  my  good  aunt,  for  I was  cottage  nurtured. 

And  tauuht,  I think,  to  prize  ray  own  wild  wiU 
Above  all  sacriiice  to  compliment 
Here  is  a huntsman— in  bis  eyes  1 read  it 
He  sings  the  martial  song  my  uncle  loves, 

What  time  fierce  Claverise,  with  his  Cavaliers, 
Abjuring  the  new  change  of  government 
Forcing  his  fearless  way  tlirough  timorous  friends. 
And  enemies  as  timorous,  left  tne  capital 
To  rouse  in  James’s  cause  the  distant  Highlands. 
Have  you  ne’er  heard  the  song,  my  noble  unde  ? 


OSWALD. 

Have  I not  heard,  wench? — It  was  I rode  next 
him, 

’Tis  thirty  summers  since — rode  by  his  rdn; 

We  marched  on  through  the  alarmed  city. 

As  sweeps  the  osprey  through  a flock  of  gulls, 

Who  scream  and  flutter,  but  dare  no  resistance 
Against  the  bold  sea-empress- They  did  munnor. 
The  crowds  before  us,  in  their  sullen  wrath. 

And  those  whom  we  bad  pass’d,  gathering  fresh 
courage, 

Cned  havoc  in  the  rear— we  minded  them 

E’en  as  the  brave  bark  minds  the  bursting  billowsL 

Which,  yielding  to  her  bow^  burst  on  her  sides^ 

And  ripple  in  her  wake.— Sing  me  that  strain, 

[ 7b  Lconabd. 

And  thou  sbalt  have  a meed  I seldom  tender. 
Because  they’re  all  I have  to  give— my  thanks. 


LEONARD. 

Nay,  if  you’ll  bear  with  what  I cannot  help, 

A voice  that’s  rough  with  hollowing  to  the  hounds, 
m sing  the  song  even  as  old  Rowland  taught  me. 

soNa*^ 

Am—"  The  Bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee." 

Tn  (he  Lord*  of  Convention  ’twa*  Clarer'ao  who  opoke, 

" Drethn  Kinz'«  crown  *lmll  fall  there  am  crowns  to  be  brake  ; 
So  let  each  Cavalier  wIm  loves  honour  and  me. 

Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

“ Come  fill  up  my  eup,  come  fill  up  roy  can, 

Come  aaihlle  your  homes,  and  call  up  your  men  ; 

Come  opra  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  pine  free. 

And  it'*  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  l" 

forrnro  was  hold.  The*o  nunibi'ra  iivi-ry  njimilc  inrreoiieid,  aad* 
in  the  end.  were  miutakeii  in  th»i  riiy  fur  Dniulee'a  adlienutaL 
Thi-  t'fMiventiou  \» .a*  then  ^illipz  • ni'ww  were  carriei!  thither  (hat 
Duialci;  wa*  at  the  jriUis  with  army,  and  liuii  prevailed  upon 
the  c'jveriior  of  (he  C«sUa  to  fire  H(<nn  the  town.  The  Duke  of 
Hnrniitiin,  ivhna.*  Iniollitenoe  w;i.s  had  llm  preaeore  of 

mind,  hy  impfovinf  tlio  moment  of  siMtalion,  to  ovcrwln'lm  the 
onn  party  and  provoke  the  otln-r.  liv  llurir  fear*.  He  urdored  the 
dour*  of  Um;  Iiuum  to  be  .>h»t . and  t)i<'  k«i  a to  lie  laid  on  Uie  tahh« 
before  him-  He  cried  out,  ‘That  tluro  wan  daoeer  within  as  well 
M wiiliout  door!« ; thai  traitor*  munt  lie  la-ld  in  crwifineroert  until 
thr*  poiamt  daJ0j.'i?r  wn*  over  r l»ut  iho  fHi'inli*  of  liberty  had 
noiliiof  to  f-nr,  for  thiU  Ihiiu  ainli*  were  ready  tuatart  up  in  thwr 
defence,  at  till’ stamp  of  hi*  foot.*  He  ordered  the  dnimatohe 
beat  and  the  trmnin’l*  to  tbroiu,'li  Ibc  citf.  In  an  in*unt 

va*t  twiirma  of  rlKiii-  who  harl  been  hrooehi  info  town  him 
and  .‘tir  Jolin  Drtlryiotile  from  llie  MX-sUim  counti<‘«.  and  wmhod 
bei'ri  hiUierto  iiid  in  KiifrW**  and  ridlur*.  nlHiwed  thcniBelren  inthe 
str’ci* ; not.  mdei’d,  in  th«  pniiK*r  hahilirontln  of  war,  but  is 
anil*,  and  with  look*  fierce  and  sullfn.  n*  if  they  fell  diMlnin  «e 
their  former  coiombnerit.  This  uin-xivyted  riyhl  inerosimd  the 
noi<»'  noil  iiiinnll  of  lla*  town,  which  crew  linidviit  in  The  Myosiv 
adtoinins  to  the  bonm«  where  the  memher*  were  ronfinrxl,  and 
apfienriil  still  louder  to  who  wen*  within,  tiecau*«  tber 
were  itrnomnl  of  tho  cnii'ie  from  which  the  luniult  and 

caiJcht  eonlncion  from  the  noskiB*  iouk*  of  cach  otlu-r.  After 
some  Ik, or*,  the  dour*  were  thrown  oin-n,  and  ibe  Wlpiy  irembery. 
a*  they  went  out,  were  recewit  with  acclarnation*.  and  those  « 
the  oppiMiie  party  with  the.  threat*  amt  curses  of  a prepared 
popiifaee.  Tr  rnfied  by  the  iiroiU'i'cl  of  future  tldurtn*.  many  of 
tho  adhercntii  of  Janie*  riuitted  the  Convention,  pnd;.^tjyvd  Bd 
the  country;  iiiwtnfihem  rhans**l  only  « vwy  few  ot 

the  most  resolute  continued  their  attondonce.”— l>&ZAniKjl's 
Memoirs  vol.  ii.  p Suft.l 
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DoivIm  he  h mounted,  ho  up  the  ttiwt, 

Tlie  belU  ara  nioc  backward,  the  dmmi  they  ara  beat ; 

Rat  tho  ProTOft.  douce  man,  add,  * Juit  e’en  let  him  be, 

The  Oude  Town  i«  weel  quit  ol  that  D«u  of  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  inr  cup,  &c. 

Aj  he  rode  down  the  tanctified  bend*  of  the  Bow, 
IJiauhnewasflytinKmul*hakin«lwrpow; 

Blit  the  youne  pianu  of  itrace  they  look  d couuiie  and  alee. 
Ttokinc.  Ittcit  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonny  Dundee  I 
Come  fill  up  my  cup,  «c. 

V'ith  aour-featured  Whiea  the  Oreaamarket  waa  cramm'd, 

A<  if  half  the  Weet  had  act  trj  at  to  bo  bang'd  ;* 

1 litre  waa  tpite  in  each  look,  thoro  woa  fear  in  each  ee, 

As  they  watch’d  for  the  bonnnta  of  Bonny  Dundee, 

Come  (III  up  my  cup,  &c. 

TVae  cowla  of  Kilmarnock  had  apita  and  had  apeara. 

And  bng-hafled  gulliea  to  kill  Cavaliers  ; 

But  they  ahrunk  to  cloae-hend4,  and  the  eauaewuy  waa  (ree, 

At  the  ton  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  dkc. 

He  ipuiT*d  to  the  (oot  of  the  proud  Caatle  rock. 

And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke ; 

“ Let  Mor»  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa  words  or  three, 
For  the  love  of  Uie  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee.” 

Como  fill  up  my  cup,  Ac. 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes — 

“Where’er  ihnil  tlirect  roe  the  shade  of  Monlroao  I 
Your  Qiace  in  short  space  ahull  hoar  tidinga  of  me, 

Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee.” 

Come  (ill  up  my  cup,  dkc. 

“Thera  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  beyond  Forth, 

If  there's  lords  in  the  Lowlands,  there's  chie(a  in  the  North  s 
There  are  wild  Duniowasiala  three  tluiusand  times  three. 

Will  ere  hotgh  / for  the  lionnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  dec. 

“Tbere'i  braaa  on  the  target  of  harken’d  bull-hide, 

'Ilttre’s  ate^l  in  the  acabhanl  that  dangles  beaide ; 

The  bnua  shall  be  burnish’d,  tlie  steel  shall  flash  fiee. 

At  a lots  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonny  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  dkc. 

“Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  cave#,  to  the  rocks— 

Ere  I own  a usurper.  I'll  couch  with  the  fox ; 

And  tremble,  false  Wliigs,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee. 

You  have  not  seen  the  lost  of  my  bonnet  and  me  1” 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  &c. 

Be  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  InimpeU  were  blown. 

The  kettle-drums  clash'd,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on. 

Till  on  RaveUton’a  cliffii  and  on  Clermiaton’s  lee, 

Died  away  the  wild  warnotos  of  Bunny  Dundee. 

Come  (ill  up  my  cup,  come  (ill  up  mr  can. 

Come  saddle  the  horse*  and  call  up  the  men. 

Come  open  your  gatix,  and  let  me  gae  (roe. 

For  it’s  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonny  Dundee  I 

_ ELEANOB. 

Katleen,  do  thou  sine  now.  Thy  uncle's  cheerful ; 
We  must  not  let  bis  humour  ebb  again. 

KATLEEN. 

But  I’ll  do  better,  aunt,  than  if  I sung, 

ror  Flora  can  sing  blithe;  so  can  this  huntsman, 

Ashe  has  shown  e^en  now;  let  them  duet  it 

Mr  OSWALD. 

"til,  huntsman,  we  must  give  to  freakish  maiden 
The  freedom  of  her  fancy.— Raise  the  carol. 

And  Flora,  if  she  can,  will  join  the  measure. 

SONO. 

When  (riends  are  met  o'er  morry  cheer, 

And  lovely  eyes  am  laughing  near. 

And  in  the  goblet's  hoHOin  clear 
The  cares  of  day  are  drown’d  ; 

When  pun*  are  made,  and  biimpors  qualY’d. 

And  wild  Wit  Mhontv  hiv  roving  shad, 

And  Mirth  hie  jovial  laugh  has  laugh’d. 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown'd, 

Ah  gny. 

Then  is  our  banquet  crown’d. 

When  glee*  are  song,  and  calches  troll’d, 

And  hasht^rlimu  grows  bright  and  bold, 

And  beauty  is  no  longer  cold, 

And  ace  no  longer  dull ; 

When  chimi**  are  brief,  ana  cocks  do  crow, 

To  tell  us  it  is  time  to  go, 

Yet  how  to  part  we  do  not  know. 

Then  is  our  feast  at  (bll. 

Ah  guy. 

Then  is  our  feast  at  full. 

OSWALD  (fiscs  v>Uh  the  cup  in  his  hand.)  * 

. , Devorgoil's  feast  is  full — 

^nnk  to  the  pledge ! 

[A  tremendous  burst  of  thunder  /olloxts  these 
toords  of  the  Sone ! nnd  the  lightning 
should  seem  to  strike  the  suit  of  black  Ar* 

, * IPreyioiii  to  I78t.  the  OraitroaTkct  was  the  common  place 
' csseuUoo  at  Edinburgh.! 
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mour,  -which  falls  with  a crash,  f AU  rise 
in  surprise  and  fear,  except  Gulcbammeb, 
who  tumbles  over  backwards^  and  lies  stUL 

OSWALD. 

That  sounded  like  the  judgment-peal— the  roof 
Still  trembles  with  the  volley. 

DUBWABD. 

Happy  those 

Who  are  prepared  to  meet  such  fearful  summons.— 
Leonard,  what  dost  thou  tbere'i 

LEONARD  (supporting  FLOBA.) 

The  duty  of  a man— 

Supporting  innocence.  Were  it  the  final  call, 

I were  not  misemploy’d. 

OSWALD. 

The  armour  of  my  grandsire  hath  fall’n  down, 

And  old  saws  have  spoke  truth. — (Musing.)  The 
fiftieth  year— 

Devorgoil’s  feast  at  fullest!  What  to  think  of  it 

LEONABD  (lifting  a scroll  which  had  fallen  with  tho 
armour.) 

This  may  inform  us. 

[Attempts  to  read  the  manuscript,  shakes  his 
head,  and  gives  it  to  Oswald.  , 

But  not  to  eyes  unleam’d  it  tells  its  tidings. 

OSWALD. 

Hawks,  hounds,  and  revelling  consumed  the  hours 
I should  have  given  to  study. 

ni  m I Looks  at  the  man-uscript. 

These  characters  I spell  not  more  than  thou. 

They  are  not  of  our  dav,  and,  as  I think. 

Not  of  our  language,— Where’s  our  scholar  now 
So  forward  at  the  banquet  7 Is  he  laggard 
Upon  a point  of  learning  7 

LEONABD. 

Here  is  the  man  of  letter’d  dignity, 

E’en  in  a piteous  case. 

[Drags  Gullcbammeb  forward. 

OSWALD. 

Art  waking,  craven  7 cansi  thou  read  this  scroll  7 
Or  art  thou  only  team’d  in  sousing  swine’s  fiesh. 
And  prompt  in  eating  it  7 

gulix;bammeb. 

Eh— ah !— oh— ho  !— Have  you  no  better  time 
To  tax  a man  with  riddles,  than  the  moment 
When  he  scarce  knows  whether  he’s  dead  or  living  7 . 

OSWALD. 

Confound  the  pedant !— can  you  read  the  scroll, 

Or  can  you  not,  sir  7 — if  you  can,  pronounce 
Its  meaning  speedily. 

gullcbammeb. 

Can  I read  it,  quotha  1 
When  at  our  learned  Univer'»ity, 

I gain’d  first  premium  for  Hebrew  learning— 

Wnich  was  a pound  of  high-dried  Scottish  snuf!| 
And  half  a pi3ck  of  onions,  with  a bushel 
Of  curious  oatmeal, — our  learn’d  Principal 
Did  say,  “ Melchisedel^  thou  ennst  do  any  thing  f’ 
Now  comes  he  with  his  paltry  scroll  of  parchment* 
And,  " Can  you  read  it  7’’— After  such  anrunt. 

The  point  is,  if  I wiU. 

OSWALD. 

A point  soon  solved. 

Unless  you  choose  to  sleep  among  the  frogs ; 

For  look  you,  sir,  there  is  the  chamber  window* 
Beneath  it  lies  the  lake. 

eleanob. 

Kind  Master  Gullcrammer,  beware  mv  husband. 

He  brooks  no  contradiction — ’tis  his  fault, 

And  in  his  wrath  he's  dangerous. 
gullcbammeb  (looks  at  the  scroll,  and  mutters  as  if 
reading. 

Hashgabotk,  hotch-potch — 

A simple  matter  this  to  make  a rout  of— 

'Ten  rashersen  bacon,  mi-h-mash  venison, 
Sausagian  soused-face — 'Tis  a simple  catalogue 

T I ahould  think  thiii  may  be  contriveil,  by  hnvinx  a tmnapa- 
rent  na-xag  in  the  flat-aeene,  immediately  above  the  annour, 
audilttoly  and  very  itroniriy  illuminated. 
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Of  onr  iniall  topper— made  by  the  grave  tage 
Whose  prescience  knew  this  night  that  we  shoold 
feast 

On  venison,  hash’d  sow’s  face,  and  sausages, 

And  hung  nis  steel-coat  for  a supper-bell— 

E’en  let  us  to  our  provender  again, 

For  it  is  written  we  shall  finish  it. 

And  bless  our  stars  the  lightning  left  it  us. 

OSWALD. 

This  must  be  impudence  or  ignorance! — 

The  spirit  of  rough  Erick  stirs  within  me, 

And  I will  knock  thy  brains  out  if  thou  palterest; 
Expound  the  scroll  to  me ! 

GULLCBAMMEB. 

You’re  over  hasty ; 

And  yet  you  may  be  right  too— 'Tis  Samaritan, 
Now  I look  closer  on’t,  and  I did  take  it 
For  simple  Hebrew. 

DimWABD. 

*Tis  Hebrew  to  a simpleton, 

That  we  see  plainly,  niend— Give  me  the  scroll. 

QCLLCBAMMEB. 

Alas,  good  friend ! what  would  you  do  with  it  7 


eVLLCaAHIRB. 

The  bound  will  have  his  bone. 

[ Taku  up  the  platter  qf  meat^  and  a fiaek 

OSWALD. 

Flora,  show  him  his  chamber— take  him  hence, 
Or,  by  the  name  I bear.  I’ll  see  his  brains  I 

GULLCBAMMEB. 

Ladies,  good  night ! — I spare,  you,  sir,  the  pains 
iExUt  lighted  by  Floba  a lawf. 

OSWALD. 

The  owl  has  fled.— I’ll  not  to  bed  to-night : 

There  is  some  change  impending  o’er  this  ootue, 
Fdr  good  or  ill.  I would  some  holy  man 
Were  here,  to  counsel  us  what  we  should  dol 
Yon  witless  thin-faced  gull  is  but  e cassock 
Stufl’d  out  with  chaff  and  straw. 

DUBWABD  (assuming  an  air  of  dignity.) 

I have  neen  wont. 

In  other  days,  to  point  to  erring  mortals 
The  rock  wnich  they  should  anchor  on. 

[He  holds  up  a Cross — the  rest  take  a poshtrt 
qf  demotion,  and  the  Scene  closes. 


DUBWABD  (takes  it  from  him.) 

My  best  to  read  it,  sir— The  character  is  Saxon, 
Used  at  no  distant  date  within  this  district ; 

And  thus  the  tenor  runs— nor  in  Samaritan, 

Nor  simple  Hebrew,  but  in  wholesome  En^sh ; — 
Devorgoil,  thy  bright  moon  waneth. 

And  the  rust  thy  harness  staineth ; 

Servile  guests  the  banquet  soil 
Of  the  once  proud  Devorgoil. 

But  should  Black  Erick’s  armour  fall. 

Look  for  auests  shall  scare  you  all  I 
They  shall  come  e’er  peep  of  day, — 

Wake  and  watch,  and  hope  and  pray. 

KATLEEH  (lo  FLOBA.) 

Here  is  fine  foolery— an  old  wall  shakes 
At  a loud  thunder-clap — down  comes  a suit 
Of  ancient  armour,  when  its  wasted  braces 
Were  all  too  rotten  to  sustain  its  weight— 

A benar  cries  out,  Miracle ! and  your  father^ 
YTeighing  the  importance  of  his  name  and  lineage, 
Must  needs  believe  the  dotard  !* 

FLOBA. 

Mock  not,  I pray  you : this  may  be  too  senous. 

KATLEEW. 

And  if  I live  till  morning,  I will  have 
The  power  to  tell  a better  tale  of  wonder 
Wrought  on  wise  Gullcrammer.  I’ll  go  prepare  me. 

[Exit. 


FLOBA. 

I have  not  Eatleen’s  spirit,  yet  I hate 
This  Gullcrammer  too  heartily,  to  stop 
Any  disgrace  that’s  hasting  towards  him. 

oswAU)  (to  tohom  the  Beggar  has  been  again 
reading  the  scroll.) 

'Tis  a strange  prophecy  1— The  silver  moon, 

Now  waning  sorely,  is  our  ancient  bearing- 
Strange  and  unfitting  guests — 

GULLCBAMMEB  (interrupting  him.) 

Ay,  ay,  the  matter 

Is,  as  you  say,  all  moonshine  in  the  water. 

OSWALD. 

How  mean  you,  sir  1 (threatening.) 


GtTLLCBAMMEB. 

To  show  that  I can  rhyme  ^ 
With  yonder  bluegown.  Give  me  breath  and  time, 
I will  maintain,  in  spite  of  his  pretence, 

Mine  exposition  had  the  better  sense — 

It  spoke  good  victuals  and  increase  of  cheer; 

And  his,  more  guests  to  eat  what  we  have  here— 
An  increment  right  needless. 


To  kennel,  hound ! 


OSWALD. 

Get  thee  gone ; 


• IMS.—  A bficainx  knave  criea  out.  a Mtraele  I 

And  ywr  rood  »ire.  dotins  on  the  imnortance 
Oihia  hixh  biith  and  bouse,  must  neou  believe  him.”] 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A ruinous  Anteroom  in  the  Castle— Enter  Kat- 
LEW^/antastically  dressed  to  play  thecharaderef 
Cocklsdemoy,  with  the  visor  in  her  hand. 

KATLEEN. 

I’ve  scarce  had  time  to  glance  at  my  sweet  pertoo, 
Yet  this  much  could  1 see,  with  half  a glance, 

My  elfish  dress  becomes  me — I’ll  not  mask  me 
Till  I have  seen  Lance  Blackthorn— Lance ! I s«y- 

[CelU. 

Blackthorn,  make  haste ! 

Enter  Blackthobn,  half  dressed  as  OwUpUgk 

BLACKTHOBN. 

Here  am  I— Blackthorn  in  the  upper  half 
Much  at  your  service ; but  my  nether  parts 
Are  goblinized  and  Owlspiegled.  1 had  much  ado 
To  get  these  trankums  on.  1 judge  Lord  Erick 
Kept  no  good  house,  and  starved  his  quondam  bar- 
ber. 


KATLEEN. 

Peace,  ass,  and  hide  you— Gullcrammer  is  eomin?: 
He  left  the  hall  before,  but  then  took  fright. 

And  e’en  sneak’d  back.  The  Lady  Flora  ughtahim- 
Trim  occupation  for  her  ladyship ! 

Had  you  seen  Leonard,  when  she  left  the  bail 
On  such  fine  errand ! 

BLACKTHOBN. 

This  Gullcrammer  shall  have  a bob  extraordinw 
For  my  good  comrade’s  sake. — But  tell  me,  Kiueen, 
What  dress  is  this  of  yours  7 ’ 

KATLEEN. 

A page’s,  fool  I 

BLACKTHOBN. 

I’m  accounted  no  great  scholar, 
But  ’tis  a page  that  I would  fain  peruse 
A little  closer.  [Approaches  her. 


KATLEEN. 

Put  on  your  spectacles, 

And  try  if  you  can  read  it  at  this  distance, 

For  you  shall  come  no  nearer. 

BLACKTHOBN 

But  is  there  nothing,  then,  save  rank  imposture 
In  all  these  tales  of  goblinry  at  Devorgou  7 

KATLEEN. 

My  aunt’s  grave  lord  thinks  otherwise,  suppoauH! 
That  his  great  name  so  interests  the  Heavens, 
That  miracles  must  needs  bespeak  its  fall— 

I would  that  I were  in  a lowly  cottage 
Beneath  the  CTeenwood,  on  its  walls  no  armour 
To  court  the  levin-bolt 
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BLACKTHOBH. 

And  a kind  husband,  Eatleen, 
To  ward  rach  dangers  as  must  needs  come  nigh.— 
My  Other’s  cottar  stands  so  low  and  lone, 

That  you  would  think  it  solitude  itself; 

The  greenwood  shields  it  from  the  northern  blast, 
And,  m the  woodbine  round  its  latticed  casement. 
The  linnet’s  sure  to  build  the  earliest  nest 
Id  all  the  forest. 

KATLEEN. 

Peace,  you  fool,  they  come. 

PtOBA  lights  Gullc'bammee  across  the  Stage. 
KATLEEN  {tohcn  they  have  passed.) 

Away  with  you— 

On  with  your  cloak — be  ready  at  the  signaL 

BLACKTHOBN. 

And  shall  we  talk  of  that  same  cottage,  Eatleen, 

At  better  leisure  7—1  have  much  to  say 
In  favour  of  my  cottage. 

KATLEEN. 

If  you  will  be  talking. 

You  know  I can’t  prevent  you. 

BLACKTHORN. 

That’s  enough. 

{Aside.)  I shall  have  leave,  I see,  to  spell  the  page 
A little  closer,  when  the  due  time  comes. 


SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  Gullcrammeb’s  Sleeping  Apart- 
ment.— Be  enters^  ushered  in  by  Flora,  who  sets 
on  the  table  a ftask^  with  the  lamp. 

FLORA. 

A flask,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  athirsty ; 

A light,  in  case  your  Reverence  be  afear’d : — 

And  so  sweet  slumber  to  your  Reverence. 

OOLLCBAMMEB. 

kind  Mrs.  Flora,  will  you  7— eh ! eh ! eh ! 

FLORA, 

Will  I what  7 

OtTLLCRAMMER. 

Tarry  a little  1 

FLORA  {smiling.) 

Kind  Master  Gullcrammer, 

How  can  you  ask  me  aught  so  unbecoming? 

OtTLLCRAMMER. 

Oh,  fie,  fie,  fie !— Believe  me,  Mistress  Flora, 

Tis  not  for  that— but  being  guided  through 
Such  dreary  galleries,  stairs,  and  suites  of  rooms. 

To  this  same  cubicle.  I’m  somewhat  loath 
To  bid  adieu  to  pleasant  company. 

FLORA. 

A flattering  compliment !— In  plain  truth  you  are 
frighten’d. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

What  I frighten’d  7—1— I— am  not  timorous. 

FLORA. 

Perhaps  you’ve  heard  this  is  our  haunted  chamber? 
But  then  it  is  our  best — Your  Reverence  knows, 
That  in  all  tales  which  turn  upon  a ghost. 

Tour  traveller  belated  has  the  luck 
To  enjoy  the  haunted  room— it  is  a rule 
To  some  it  were  a hardship,  but  to  you. 

Who  are  a scholar,  and  not  timorous 

OULLCRAMMBR. 

I did  not  say  I was  not  timorous, 

I said  I was  not  temerarious. — 

1 11  to  the  hall  again. 

FLORA. 

You’ll  do  your  pleasure. 

Blit  you  have  somehow  moved  my  father’s  anmr. 
And  you  had  better  meet  our  playful  Owlspiegle — 
So  is  our  goblin  call’d— than  face  Lord  Oswtuid. 

OtTLLCRAMMER. 

Owl^iegde?— 

It  is  an  uncouth  and  outlandish  name. 

And  in  mine  ear  sounds  fiendish. 


Hush,  hush,  hush  1 
Perhaps  he  hears  us  now — (tn  an  under  tone)  ~A 
merry  spirit ; 

None  of  your  elves  that  pinch  folks  black  and  blue. 
For  lack  of  cleanliness. 

OPLLCRAMMBE. 

As  for  that,  Mistress  Flora, 

My  taficta  doublet  hath  been  duly  brush’d. 

My  shirt  hebdomadal  put  on  this  morning. 

FLORA. 

Why,  yon  need  fear  no  goblins.  But  this  Owlspiegle 
Is  of  another  class ;— yet  has  his  frolics ; 

Cuts  hair,  trims  beards,  and  plays  amid  his  antics 
The  office  of  a sinful  mortal  barber. 

Such  is  at  least  the  rumour. 

OCLLCRAMMER. 

He  will  not  cut  my  clothes,  or  scar  my  face. 

Or  draw  my  blood  7 

FLORA. 

Enormities  like  these 
Were  never  charged  against  him. 

OPLLCRAMMEB. 

And,  Mistress  Flora,  would  you  smile  on  me, 

If^  prick’d  by  the  fond  hope  of  your  approval, 

I should  endure  this  venture? 

FLORA. 

I do  hope 

I shall  have  cause  to  smile. 

OtTLLCBAMMER. 

Well ! in  that  hope 

I will  embrace  the  achievement  for  thy  sake. 

[She  is  going. 

Yet,  stay,  stay,  stay !— on  second  though  ts  I win  not— 
I’ve  thought  on  it,  and  will  the  mortal  cudgel 
Rather  endure  than  face  the  ghostly  razor  1 
Your  crab-tree’s  tough  but  blunt,— your  razor’s 
polish’d, 

But,  as  the  proverb  goes,  ’tis  cruel  sharp. 

I’ll  to  thy  father,  and  unto  his  pleasure 
Submit  these  destined  shoulders. 

FLORA. 

But  you  shall  not. 
Believe  me,  sir.  you  shall  not ; he  is  desperate. 

And  better  far  be  trimm’d  by  ghost  or  goblin. 

Than  by  my  sire  in  anger;  there  are  stores 
Of  hidden  treasure,  too,  and  Heaven  knows  what. 
Buried  among  these  rums— you  shall  stay. 

{Apart.)  And  if  indeed  there  be  such  sprite  as  Owls- 
picgle, 

And,  lacking  him,  that  thy  fear  pla^e  thee  not 
Worse  than  a goblin,  I have  miss’amy  purpose 
Which  else  stands  good  in  either  case.— Good-night, 
sir.  [Exit,  and  double-locks  the  cioor. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Nay,  hold  ye,  hold  !— Nay,  gentle  Mistress  Flor^ 
Wherefore  this  ceremony? — She  has  lock’d  me  in. 
And  left  me  to  the  goblin!— So,  so,  so! 
I hear  her  light  foot  trip  to  such  a distance. 

That  I believe  the  castle’s  breadth  divides  me 
From  human  company.  I’m  ill  at  ease — 

But  if  this  citadel  (Zxzytng  his  hand  on  his  stomadi) 
were  better  victuall’dl 

It  would  be  better  mann’a.  [Sits  down  and  drinks. 
She  has  a footstep  light,  and  taper  ankle.  [ChuxkUs. 
Aha!  that  ankle!  yet,  confound  it  too. 

But  for  those  charms  Melchisedek  had  been 
Snug  in  bis  bed  at  Mucklewhame— I say, 

Coniound  her  footstep,  and  her  instep  too. 

To  use  a cobier’s  phra^-yThere  I was  quaint. 
Now,  what  to  do  in  this  vile  circumstance. 

To  watch  or  go  to  bed,  I can’t  determine; 

Were  I a-bed,  the  ghost  might  catch  me  napping; 
And  if  I watch,  my  terrors  will  increase 
As  ghostly  hours  approach.  I’ll  to  iny  bed 
E’en  in  my  taffeta  doublet,  shrink  my  head 
Beneath  the  clothes— leave  the  lamp  burning  there; 

[Se^  it  on  the  table. 

And  trust  to  (ate  the  issue. 

[He  lays  aside  his  cloaks  and  brushes  t(,  a» 
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from  habit,  starting  at  erery  moment ; ties  a 
napkin  over  his  head ; then  shrinks  beneath 
the  bed-clothes.  He  starts  once  or  twice,  and 
at  length  seems  to  go  to  sleep.  A bell  tolls 
OKE.  He  leaps  up  in  his  bed. 


OCLLCRAMMER. 

I had  iust  coax’d  myaelf  to  sweet  forgetfulness, 

And  that  confounded  bell— 1 hate  all  bells, 

Except  a dinner  bell— and  yet  I lie,  too, — 

I love  the  bell  that  soon  shall  tell  the  parish 
Of  Gabblegoose,  Melchis^ek's  incumbent — 
And'shaU  the  future  minister  of  Gabblegoose, 
Whom  his  parishioners  will  soon  n^uire 
To  exorcise  their  ghosts,  detect  their  witches, 
l.ie  shivering  in  his  bed  for  a pert  goblin. 

Whom,  be  he  switch’d  or  cocktail’d,  horn’d  or  poll'd. 
A few  tight  Hebrew  words  will  soon  send  packingl 
Tush  { 1 will  rouse  the  parson  up  within  me, 

And  bid  defiance (A  distant  noise.)  In  the  name 

of  Heaven, 

What  sounds  are  these! — O Lord!  this  comes  of 
rashness ! 

[Draws  his  head  doicn  under  the  bed-clothes. 
[Duet  without,  between  Owlspieole  and  Cockee- 

DESIOV. 


To  make  cursed  imps  of  them.  They  see  me  not— 
What  will  thev  think  on  next*?  It  must  be  own’d, 
They  have  a dainty  choice  of  occupations. 

OWL8PIEGLE. 

Cockledt-mor  I 
My  boy,  my  boy, 

WhatibaJl  wo  do  that  can  give  thee  joy} 

Shall  we  go  seek  fur  a cuckou'a  neat } 

COCKLEDEMOT. 

Tbat’a  beat,  that’s  beat  i 

BOTH 
About,  nliout. 

Like  an  elviah  acoat. 

The  cuckoo's  a gull,  and  we'll  toon  find  him  out 
[77iey  search  the  room  with  mops  and  moKs.  A\ 
length  CocKLEDEMOv  jumps  on  the  bed.  .Gru- 
cn  AM  viEn  raises  himself  half  up,  supporting  fan- 
self  by  his  hands.  Cocklepemot  does  the  game 
and  grins  at  him.,  tiun  skips  from  the  bed  axd 
runs  to  Owlspieole. 

COCKLEDEMOV. 

I've  found  the  neat. 

And  in  it  .1  gurat. 

With  a table  clonk  and  a tnfleta  veat : 

He  muat  be  w-oali’d,  and  triinm’d,  ana  dreta'd, 

To  ploaao  the  eyea  be  lovea  the  beat 
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OWLSPIEOLE. 

Cocklvdemoy  I 
My  boy,  iny  boy 

COCKLEDEMOT. 

Here,  father,  here. 

OWLSPIEOLE. 

Now  the  pole-atar'a  red  and  burning, 

And  the  witeb’a  spindle  turning. 

Appear,  appear  I 

GCLLCRAM>T£R  {who  hos  again  raised  himself,  and 
listened  with  great  terror  to  the  Duet.) 

I have  heard  of  the  devil’s  dam  before, 

But  never  of  his  child.  Now,  Heaven  deliver  me ! 
The  Papists  have  the  better  of  us  there,— 

They  have  their  Latin  prayers,  cut  and  dried, 

Andf  pat  for  such  occasion— 1 can  tliink 
On  naught  but  the  vernacular. 

OWLSPIEOLE. 

Cocklodcmoy  1 
My  boy,  my  boy. 

We'll  sport  us  here 

COCKLEDEMOV. 

Our  gambots  play, 

Like  elve  and  fay  ; 

OWLSPIEOLE. 

And  doDiiiioer, 

BOTH. 

Laugh,  frolic,  and  frisk,  till  the  morning  appear. 

COCKLEDEMOV. 

I.iA  latch— open  claap— 

Shout  bolt— and  bunt  hasp  I 

. [ The  door  opens  with  violence.  Enter  Black- 

thorn as  Owlspieole,  fantastically  dressed 
as  a Spanish  Barber,  tall,  thin,  emaciated, 
and  ghostly ; Katleen  os  Cockledbmov,  at- 
tends as  his  Page.  All  their  manners,  tones, 
and  motions,  are  fantastic,  as  those  of  Gob- 
lins. They  make  two  or  three  times  the  circuit 
qf  the  Boom,wilhoul  seeming  to  see  Gullcbam- 
MER-  They  then  resume  their  Chant  or  Beci- 
tative. 


OWLSPIEOLE. 

Cocklodeinoy  1 
My  boy,  my  boy. 

What  will  thou  do  that  will  irtvc  thee  joy  T 
Wilt  thou  ride  on  the  midnight  owl ) 

COCKLEDEMOV. 

No ; for  the  weather  ia  aiormy  and  foul. 

OWLSPIEOLE. 

Crtckledcmoy  J 
My  boy,  my  boy, 

, What  wilt  tliou  dn  that  can  gi\*e  thee  ioy  } 
With  a needle  for  a aworil,  and  a thimble  for  a bat. 
Wilt  thou  fight  a iraverae  with  the  casUo  cat  I 

COCKLEDEMOV. 

Oh.  no  i she  haa  clawa,  and  I Uko  not  thaL 
OCLLCRAMMER. 

I the  devil  is  a doating  father, 

And  4>oil8  his  children— ’tis  the  surest  way 


OWLSPIEOLE. 

Tbat'a  best,  tlial'a  best. 

BOTH. 

Ho  must  be  shaved,  and  trimm’d,  and  droa'd. 

To  please  the  eyes  be  lovea  the  beat 

r They  arrange  shaving  things  on  the  table,  andiing 
as  they  prepare  them. 

BOTH. 

Know  that  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bit<s  and  the  bai, 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ui. 

OWLSPIEOLE  (sharpening  his  razor.) 

The  sword  this  la  made  of  wna  lost  in  a 6ay 
By  a fop,  who  brat  bullied  and  then  ran  away ; 

And  the  strap,  from  the  hide  of  a lame  racer,  »ld 
By  Lord  Match,  to  hia  friend,  for  some  hundreds  in  gold. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  bite,  and  the  buz. 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  tons. 

COCKLEDEMOV  (placing  the  napkin.) 

And  this  cambric  napkin,  so  white  and  so  fair. 

At  a usurer’s  funeral  I stole  from  the  heir. 

[Drops  something  from  a vial,  as  going  to  foakt 
suds. 

This  dewdrop  I eaui^t  from  one  eye  of  bis  rootb^ 
Which  wept  while  she  ogled  the  parson  with  t'otfaer. 

BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbug,  the  liito,  and  the  buz. 

Of  the  make-believe  world,  becomes  forfeit  (oua 

OWLSPIEOLE  (arranging  the  lather  and  the  basin.) 
My  aoap-ball  is  of  the  mild  alkali  made. 

Which  the  aoA  dedicator  employs  in  hia  trade  i __ 
And  it  froths  with  the  pith  of  a promise,  that’s  »wom 
By  a lover  at  night,  and  forgot  on  the  mom. 


BOTH. 

For  all  of  the  humbag,  the  bito,  and  the  buz. 

Of  the  make  behove  world,  becomes  forfeit  to  ua 
Halloo,  halloo. 

The  black  cock  crew,  . . . 

Thrice  shriek’d  hath  tlw  owl.  thrice  croak’d  ha^therz*® 
Here,  bo  I Master  Gullcranimer,  rise  and  be  sbsreoi 


Da  Capo. 

OCLLCRAMMER  (who  hos  been  observing  them.) 
I’ll  pluck  a spirit  up ; thw’re  merty  gobliiiA 
Ana  will  deal  mildly.  I will  sooth  their  huinoui> 
Besides,  my  beard  lacks  trimming.  , -,i 

[He  rises  from  his  bed,  and  advances  vw 
great  symptoms  qf  trepidation,  but  afea^ 
an  air  of  composure.  The  Goblvxs  rten 
him  with  fantastic  ceremony.  ,, 

Gentlemen,  ’tis  your  will  I-shouid  oe  tntnm  a 
E’en  do  your  pleasure.  ( They  point  to  a seat  a 

sits.) 

Think,  howsoe’er. 

Of  me  as  one  who  hates  to  see  his  blood ; 
Therefore  I do  beseech  you,  signior,  . 

Be  gentle  in  your  craft.  I Know  those  boro^^ 
One  would  have  harrows  driven  across  his  riww*"  • 
Bather  than  they  should  touch  it  with  a razor. 
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OwiSTiKOLE  shaves  Gullceaumbb,  while  Cockle* 
DEMOY  sings. 

Father  never  aUuted  h^. 

Shaved  too  close,  or  leu  too  bare— 

Father's  razor  slips  as  *lfl> 

As  from  courtly  tongue  a fib. 

Whiskers,  inuatarhe,  ho  can  trim  in 
Fashion  meet  to  please  the  women ; 

Sharp’s  his  blade,  perfumed  his  lather,-*- 
Happy  those  are  trimra'd  by  father  I 

GCLLCRAMMER. 

That’s  a good  boy.  I love  to  hear  a child 
Stand  for  nis  father,  if  he  were  the  devil. 

[He  motions  to  nse. 

Craving  your  pardon,  sir.— What!  sit  again! 

My  hair  lacks  not  your  scissors. 

[OwLSPiEGLE  insists  on  his  sitting. 
Nay,  if  you’re  peremntorj'.  I’ll  ne’er  dispute  it, 

Nor  eat  the  cow  ana  choke  upon  the  tail— 

E’en  trim  me  to  your  fashion.  ^ , j 

[OwLSPiEGLE  cuts  his  hair,  and  shaves  his  head 
ridiculously. 

cocKLEDEMOY  (sings  OS  hcfore.) 
Hairbreadth  'scapes,  and  hair  breadth  snares. 
Hare-brain'd  fiilli**«,  v<-nturps.  cares, 

Part  when  father  clips  your  hairs. 

If  there  u a bon>  frantic. 

Or  a lover  tix»  romantic 
If  threescore  seeks  second  spouse. 

Or  fourteen  lists  lover’s  vows. 

Bring  them  here— for  a Scotch  boddle, 

Owlspiegle  shall  trim  tliuir  noddle. 

[They  take  the  napkin  from  about  Gollcbam- 
mer’s  neck.  He  makes  bows  of  acknow- 
ledgment, which  they  return  fantastically, 
ana  sing — 

Thrice  crowd  bath  the  black  cock,  thrice  croak’d  hath  the  raven. 
And  Master  Meichisedck  Oullcrammer's  shaven ! 

OCLLCBAMMER. 

My  friends,  you  are  too  musical  for  me ; 

But  though  I cannot  cope  with  you  in  song, 

I would,  in  humble  prose,  inquire  of  you, 

If  that  you  will  permit  me  to  acquit 

Even  with  the  barber’s  pence  the  barber’s  service  ! 

[ They  shake  Iheir  heads. 
Or  if  there  is  aught  else  that  1 can  do  for  you. 

Sweet  Master  Owlspiegle,  or  your  loving  child. 

The  hopeful  Cockle’ moy  I 

COCKLElieMOV. 

Sir,  you  have  been  trimm'd  of  late, 

Smooth's  your  chin,  and  bald  your  pate ; 

L^t  cold  rheums  should  work  you  naim, 

Here's  a cap  to  keep  you  warm. 

GCLLCBAMMER. 

Welcome,  as  Fortunatus’  wi.shing  cap, 

For  ’twaa  a cap  that  I was  wishing  for. 

(There  1 was  quaint  in  spite  of  mortal  terror.) 

[As  he  puts  on  the  cap,  a pair  of  ears  dis- 
engage thansclves. 

Upon  my  faith,  it  is  a dainty  head-dress, 

And  might  become  an  alderman ! — Thanks,  sweet 
Monsieur,  _ 

rbou’rt  a considerate  youth. 

[Both  Goblins  how  with  ceremony  to  Gull- 
crammer,  who  returns  their  salutation. 
Owlspiegle  descends  by  the  trap-doorr, 
CocKLEOEMOY  springs  out  at  window. 

hong  (without.) 

owlspiegle. 

Cockleriemoy,  my  hope,  my  care. 

Whore  art  thou  now,  0 loll  roe  where  1 

COCKLEHEMOV. 

Up  in  the  sky, 

On  the  bonny  dragonfly. 

Come,  father,  come  you  loo— 

Sbe  bas  four  wings  and  itrenzUi  enow, 

And  her  lung  liody  has  room  (or  two. 

gullcrammer. 

Cockledemoy  now  is  a naughty  brat— 

Would  have  the  poor  old  stid-ruinped  devil,  his  fa- 
ther, 

Peril  his  fiendish  neck.  All  boys  are  thoughtless. 

» SONG. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Which  way  didst  thou  take ) 

VOL.  I.—  aQ. 


COCKLKDKMOV. 

I have  fall’n  In  the  lake— 

Help,  father,  for  Beelzebub's  sake. 

OCLLCIL.A.MMER. 

The  imp  is  drown’d,— a strange  death  for  a devil, - 
O,  may  all  boys  take  warning,  and  be  civil; 

Respect  their  loving  sires,  endure  a chiding, 

Nor  roam  by  night  on  dragonflies  a-ridingl 

COCKLEDEMOY  (singS.) 

Now  merrily,  merrily,  row  I lb  shore. 

My  bark  is  a bean-anell,  a straw  for  an  oar. 

OWLSPIEGLE  (sings.) 

My  life,  my  joy, 

My  Cockledemoy  I 

OULLCRAMMSB. 

I can  bear  this  no  longer — thus  children  are  spoil’d. 

[Strikes  into  the  tune. 

Master  Owlspiegle,  hoy  I 

He  dcsorvos  to  be  whipp’d,  little  Cockledemoy ! 

[ Their  voices  are  heard  as  if  dying  away. 

OULLCRAMMEB. 

They’re  gone !— Now,  am  I scared,  or  am  I not  1 
I think  the  very  desperate  ecstasy 
Of  fear  has  given  me  courage.*  This  is  strange 
now. 

When  they  were  here,  I was  not  half  so  frighten’d 
As  now  they’re  gone— they  were  a sort  of  company. 
What  a strange  thing  is  use — A horn,  a claw, 

The  tip  of  a fiend’s  tail,  was  wont  to  scare  me. 
Now  am  I with  the  devil  hartd  and  glove ; 

His  soap  has  lather’d,  and  his  razor  shaved  me ; 
I’ve  joined  him  in  a catch,  kept  time  and  tune, 
Could  dine  with  him,  nor  ask  for  a long  spoon; 
And  if  I keep  not  better  company, 

What  will  b^ome  of  me  when  1 shall  die  1 [Exit. 


SCENE  III. 

A Gothic  Hall,  waste  and  ruinous.  The  moon- 
light is  at  times  seen  throu^  the  shafted  win- 
d^s.i  Enter  Katleen  and  Blackthorn — 
have  thrown  off  the  more  ludicrous  parts  of  their 
disguise,  / 

katleen.  * 

This  way — this  way ; was  ever  fool  so  gull’d ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

I play’d  the  barber  better  than  I thought  for. 

Well,  I’ve  an  occupation  in  reserve, 

When  the  long  bow  and  merry  musket  fail  me.— 
But,  hark  ye,  pretty  Katleen. 

katleen. 

What  should  I hearken  to! 
blackthorn. 

Art  thou  not  afraid, 

In  these  wild  halls  while  playing  feigned  goblins, 
That  we  may  meet  with  real  ones  ? 

katleen. 

Not  a jot. 

My  spirit  is  too  light,  my  heart  too  bold,  < 

To  fear  a visit  from  the  other  world. 

blackthorn. 

But  is  not  this  the  place,  the  very  hall, 

In  which  men  say  that  Oswald's  grandfather. 

The  black  Lord  Erick,  walks  his  penance  round  7 
Credit  me.  Katleen,  these  half-moulder’d  columns 
Have  in  their  ruin  something  very  fiendish, 

And,  if  you’ll  take  an  honest  friend’s  advice, 

The  sooner  that  you  change  their  shatter’d  sp.on 
dour 

For  the  snug  cottage  that  I told  you  of. 

Believe  me,  it  will  prove  the  blither  dwelling. 

KATLEEN. 

If  I e’er  see  that  cottage,  honest  Blackthorn, 

* ('*  Cowards,  upon  necosaity.  aesiime 
A fMrfui  hravory  ; tliinkinf  by  thia  face 
To  fadteu  in  mun'a  minda  that  ilicy  have  courage.'* 

Shakspsark] 

t I bava  a notion  that  this  can  be  nranaged  so  as  to  reproeen* 
imperfect,  or  flitting  moonlight,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Etdophu 
■ikon. 
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Believe  me,  it  shall  be  from  other  motive 
Than  fear  of  Erick’s  spectre. 

[J.  ruatling  sound  is  heard. 

BLACKTHOBK. 

I heard, a rustling  sound— 
Upon  my  life,  there’s  something  in  the  ball, 

K^tleen,  besides  us  two  ! 

KATLEEN. 

A yeoman  thou, 

A forester,  and  frighten’d!  I am  sorry 
1 gave  the  fool’s-cap  to  poor  Gullcrammer, 

A^d  let  thy  head  go  bare. 

[ The  same  rustling  sound  is  repeated. 

BUICKTHOBM. 

Why,  are  you  mad,  or  hear  you  not  the  sound  1 

KATLEEN. 

And  if  1 do.  1 take  small  heed  of  it. 

Will  you  allow  a maiden  to  be  bolder 

Than  you,  with  beard  on  chin  and  sword  at  girdle  1 

BLACKTHORN. 

Nay,  if  I had  my  sword.  I would  not  care ; 

Though  I ne’er  heard  of  master  of  defence. 

So  active  at  his  weapon  as  to  brave 

'The  devil,  or  a ghost— See ! see ! see  yonder ! 

(A  Figure  is  imperfedly  seen  oetween  two  qf 
the  pillars. 

KATLEEN. 

There’s  something  moves,  that’s  certain,  and  the 
moonlight. 

Chased  by  the  flitting  gale,  is  too  imperfect 
To  show  Its  form  ; but,  in  the  name  of  Gh>d, 

I’ll  venture  on  it  boldly. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Wilt  thou  so  1 

Were  I alone,  now.  I were  strongly  tempted 
To  trust  my  heels  tor  safety ; but  with  thee, 

Be  it  fiend  or  fairy,  I’ll  take  risk  to  meet  it. 

KATLEEN. 

It  stands  full  in  our  path,  and  we  must  pass  it, 

Or  tarry  here  all  night. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Ih  its  vile  company*? 

[As  they  advance  towards  the  Figure,  it  is 
more  plainly  distin^ished,  which  might,  I 
think,  be  contrived  by  raising  successive 
screens  of  crape.  The  Figure  is  wrapped 
in  a long  robe,  like  the  mantle  of  a Hermit, 
or  Palmer. 

PALMER. 

Ho!  ye  who  thrid  by  night  these  wildering  scenes. 
In  garb  of  those  who  long  have  slept  in  death, 

Fear  ye  the  company  of  those  you  imitate? 

BLACKTHORN. 

This  is  the  devil,  Katleen,  let  us  fly ! [/?unv  ojf. 

KATLEEN. 

1 will  not  fly— why  should  1 ? My  nerves  shake 
To  look  on  this  strange  vision,  but  my  heart 
Partakes  not  the  alarm.— If  thou  dost  come  in 
Heaven’s  name. 

In  Heaven’s  name  art  thou  welcome ! 

PALMER. 

I come,  by  Heaven  perinitted.  Quit  this  castle: 
There  is  a fate  on’t — if  lor  good  or  evil, 

Brief  space  shall  soon  determine.  In  that  fate. 

If  gooo,  by  lineage  thou  canst  nothing  claim  ; 

If  evil,  much  maysi  suffer. — Leave  these  precincts. 

KATLF.E.N. 

Whate’er  thou  art,  be  answer’d— Know,  I will  not 
Desert  the  kinswoman  who  train'd  my  youth ; 
Know,  that  I will  not  quit  my  friend,  my  Flora ! 
Know,  that  I will  not  leave  the  aged  man 
whose  roof  has  shelter’d  me.  This  i.s  my  resolve- 
If  evil  come,  I aid  mv  friends  to  bear  it ; 

If  good,  my  part  shall  be  to  see  them  prosper, 

A portion  in  their  happiness  from  which 
No  fiend  can  bar  me. 

PALMER. 

Maid,  before  thy  courage. 

Firm  built  on  innocence,  oven  beings  of  nature 


More  iww«rfrii  far  than  thine,  give  plat*  and  way; 
Take  then  this  key,  and  wait  the  event  with  courage. 
[J?«  drops  the  key. — He  disappears  gradually 
—the  moonlight  failing  at  the  same  time. 
KATLEEN  [after  a pause.) 

Whate’er  it  was,  ’tia  gone ! My  head  tornsroond- 
The  blood  that  lately  fortified  my  heart 
Now  eddies  in  full  torrent  to  my  brain, 

And  makes  wild  work  with  reason.  I will  haste. 

If  that  my  steps  can  bear  me  so  far  safe, 

To  living  company.  What  if  I meet  it 
Again  in  the  long  aisle,  or  vaulted  parage? 

And  if  I do,  the  strong  support  that  bore  me 
Through  this  appalling  interview,  again 
Shall  strengthen  and  uphold  me. 

[As  she  stew  forward  she  stumbles  over  tktkn. 
W^hat’s  this  ? The  key  ? — there  may  be  mystery  inx 
I'll  to  my  kinswoman,  when  this  dizzy  fit 
Will  give  me  leave  to  choose  my  wav  aright 

[She  sits  aoum  exhausUd. 

He- enter  Blackthorn,  with  a drawn  sword  and  , 

torch. 

BLACKTHORT7* 

Katleen!  What,  Katleen  I — What  a wretch  was  I 
To  leave  her  I— Katleen, — I am  weapon’d  now, 

And  fear  nor  dog  nor  devil. — She  replies  not ! 

Beast  that  I was— nay,  worse  than  beast;  the  stag, 
As  timorous  as  he  is,  fights  for  his  hind. 

What’s  to  be  done!— I’ll  search  this  cursed  castle 
From  dungeon  to  the  battlements;  if  I find  her  not, 
I'll  fling  me  from  the  liighcst  pinnacle 

katleen  [who  has  somewhat  gathered  her  spirits  in 
consequence  of  his  entrance,  comes  behind  aad 
touches  him  ; he  starts.) 

Brave  sir ! 

I’ll  spare  you  that  rash  leap— You’re  a bold  woods 
man! 

Surely  I hope  that  from  this  night  henceforward 
You’ll  never  kill  a hare,  since  you’re  akin  to  them! 

0 I could  laugh— but  that  my  bead’s  so  dizzy.  j 

blackthorn. 

Lean  on  me,  Katleen— By  my  honest  woH, 

1 thought  you  close  behind— I was  surprise, 

Not  a jot  frighten’d. 

KATLEEN. 

Thou  art  a fool  to  ask  me  to  thy  cottage, 

And  then  to  show  me  at  what  slight  expense 
Of  manhood  I might  master  thee  and  it. 

BLACKTHORN. 

I’ll  lake  the  risk  of  that— This  goblin  business 
Came  rather  unexpected;  the  b5wt  horse. 

Will  start  at  sudden  sights.  Try  me  again, 

And  if  I prove  not  true  to  bonny  Katleen, 

Hang  me  in  mine  own  bowstring.  [ExanL 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Scene  returns  to  the  Apartment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Act  Second.  Osw’ALD  and  Duswasd  an 
discovered  with  Eleanor,  Flora,  and  LsosAia 
Ourward  shuts  a Prayer-book,  which  he  seems  la 
have  been  reading. 

durward. 

*Tis,  true— the  difference  betwixt  t te  churches. 
Which  zealots  love  to  dwell  on,  to  the  wise 
Of  cither  flock  are  of  far  less  importance  , 

Than  those  great  truths  to  which  all  Cbnslian  row 
.Subscribe  with  equal  reverence. 

OSWALD. 

We  thank  thee,  father,  for  the  holy  office, 

Still  best  performed  when  the  pastor’s  tongue 
Is  echo  to  his  breast ; of  jarring  creeds 
It  ill  beseems  a layman’s  tongue  to 
Where  have  you  stowed  yon  prater?  [Toi'W’**' 

PLOBA. 

Safe  in  the  goblin-chamber. 

ELRA.N'OR.  * , 

The  gqblin-chainberi 

Maiden,  wort  thou  frantic? — if  bis  Reverence 
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Have  suffer’d  harm  by  waspish  Owlspicgle, 
Be  sure  thou  shah  abuy  it. 

PLOBA. 

Here  he  comes, 

Can  answer  for  himself ! 


Enter  Gvllcblammsr,  in  the  fashion  tn  'which 
OwLSPiEOLB  had  put  him : having  the  foot s-cap 
on  his  head,  and  towel  about  his  neck,  (fr.  His 
manner  through  the  scene  is  wild  and  extrava- 

f ant,  as  if  the  fright  had  a little  affexltd  his 
rain. 


DDBWABD. 

A eoodly  spectacle !— Is  there  such  a goblin  1 
{To  Oswald.)  Or  has  sheer  terror  made  him  such 
a figure? 


OSWALD. 

There  is  a wrt  of  wavering  tradition 

Of  a malicious  imp  who  teazed  all  strangers ; 

My  father  wont  to  call  him  Owlspiegle. 

gullchammsb. 

Who  talks  of  Owlspiegle? 

He  is  an  honest  fellow  for  a devil, 

So  is  his  son,  the  hopeful  Cockle’ moy. 

{Sings.) 

“ Mr  h<»e.  my  joy. 

Mr  Coeciedemor  I" 

leonabd. 

The  fool’s  bewitch’d— the  goblin  hath  ^rnish’dhim 
A cap  which  well  befits  his  reverend  wisdom. 

FLOBA. 

If  I could  think  he  had  lost  his  slender  wit^ 

I should  be  sorry  for  the  trick  they  play’d  him. 

lbomabd. 

0 fear  him  not ; it  were  a foul  reflection 
On  any  fiend  of  sense  and  reputation. 

To  filch  such  petty  wares  as  his  poor  brains. 

dubwabd. 

What  saw* St  thou,  air?  What  heard’ st  thou? 
ovllcbammbb. 

What  wast  I saw  and  heard? 

That  which  old  ^aybeards, 

Who  conjure  H^rew  into  Anglo-Saxon, 

To  cheat  starved  barons  with,  caniittle  guess  at. 

FLOBA. 

If  he  bemn  so  roundly  with  my  father. 

His  madness  is  not  like  to  savo  his  bones. 


GtJLLCBAMMBB. 

Sirs,  midnight  came,  and  with  it  came  the  goblin. 

I had  rerosed  me  after  some  brief  study : 

But  as  the  soldier,  sleeping  in  the  trench, 

Keeps  sword  and  musket  t>y  him,  so  I had 
My  little  Hebrew  manual  prompt  for  service. 

FLOBA. 

SoHsa^n  sows^dfaee ; that  much  of  your  Hebrew 
Even  f can  bear  in  memory. 


GULLCBAMMEB. 

We  counter’d. 

The  goblin  and  myself,  even  in  mid-chamber, 

And  each  stepp’d  back  a pace,  as  ’twere  to  study 
The  foe  he  had  to  deal  with !— I bethought  me, 
Hhosts  ne’er  have  the  first  word,  and  so  I took 
And  &ed  a volley  of  round  Greek  at  him. 

He  stood  his  ground,  and  answer’d  in  the  Syriac ; 

I flanked  my  Greek  with  Hebrew,  and  compell’d 
him— 

[A  noise  heard. 


OSWALD. 

Pea^  idle  prater !— Hark— what  sonnds  are  these? 
Amid  the  growling  of  the  storm  without. 

1 hear  strange  notes  of  music,  and  the  clash 
Of  coursers’  trampling  feet. 


voices  {without.) 

We  come,  dark  riders  of  the  njght. 
And  flit  before  the  dawning  light ; 
Hill  and  valley,  far  aloof. 

Shake  to  hear  our  chargers’  hoof; 


But  not  a foot-stamp  on  the  green 
At  mom  shall  show  where  we  have  been. 

OSWALD. 

These  must  be  revellers  belated— 

Let  them  pass  on ; the  min’d  halls  of  Devorgoil 
Open  to  no  such  guests. — 

[flourish  of  trumpets  at  a distance,  then  nearer. 

They  sound  a summons ; 
What  can  they  lack  at  this  dead  hour  of  night? 
Look  out,  and  see  their  number,  and  their  hearing. 

LEONARD  {^oes  Up  to  the  window.) 

’Tis  strange — one  single  shadowy  form  alone 
la  hovering  on  the  drawbridge— Inr  apart 
Flit  through  the  temp^t  banners,  horse,  and  riders. 
In  darkness  lost,  or  dimly  seen  by  lightning.— 
Hither  the  figure  moves — the  bolts  revolve — 

The  gate  uncloses  to  him. 

ELEANOR. 

Heaven  protect  us  I 


The  Palmer  enters — Gullcrammeb  runs  off. 

OSWALD. 

Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?— for  what  end  come 
hither  ? 

palmer. 

I come  from  a far  land,  where  the  storm  howls  not. 
And  the  sun  sets  not,  to  pronounce  to  thee, 

Oswald  of  Devorgoil,  thy  house’s  fate. 

dubwabd. 

I charge  thee  in  the  name  we  late  have  kneel’d  to 

PALMER. 

Abbot  of  Lanercost,  I bid  thee  peace ! 

Unintenrupted  let  me  do  mine  errand  : 

Baron  of  Devorgoil,  son  of  the  bold,  the  proud, 

The  warlike,  and  the  mighty,  wherefore  wear’st 
thou 

The  habit  of  a peasant  ?— Tell  me,  wherefore 
Are  thy  fair  halls  thus  waste— thy  chambers  bare — 
Where  are  the  tapestries,  where  the  conquer’d  ban- 
ners, 

'Trophies,  and  mided  arms,  that  dock’d  the  walls 
Of  once  proud  Devorgoil  ? 

[He  advances,  and  places  himself  where  the 
Armour  hung,  so  as  to  be  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre qf  the  Scene. 

DUBWARD. 

Whoe’er  thou  art— if  thou  dost  know  so  much, 
Needs  must  thou  know 

OSWALD. 

Peace ! I will  answer  here ; to  me  he  spoke. — 
Mysterious  stranger,  briefly  I reply  : 

A peasant’s  dress  befits  a peasant’s  fortune : 

And  ’twere  vain  mockery  to  array  these  walls 
In  trophies,  of  whose  memory  naught  remains, 

Save  that  the  cmelty  outvied  the  valour 
Of  those  who  wore  them. 


PALMER. 

Degenerate  as  thou  art, 
Enow’st  thou  to  whom  thou  sayest  this  ? 

[He  drops  his  mantle,  and  is  discovered  armed 
as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  suit  which  hung  on 
the  wall ; all  express  terror. 

OSWALD. 

It  is  himself— the  spirit  of  mine  Ancestor ! 

ERICK. 

Tremble  not,  son,  but  hear  me ! 

[He  strikes  the  wall,  it  opens,  and  discovers 
the  Treasure- Chamber. 

There  lies  piled 

The  wealth  I brought  from  wasted  Cumberland, 
Enough  to  reinstate  thy  ruin’d  fortunes. — 

Cast  from  thine  high-born  brows  that  peasant  bon- 
net, 

Throw  from  thy  noble  grasp  the  peasant’s  staff! 
O’er  all,  withdraw  thine  hand  from  that  mean  mate, 
whom  in  an  hour  of  reckless  desperation 
Thy  fortunes  cast  thee  on.  This  do, 
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And  be  as  great  as  ere  was  Dovorgoil, 

When  Devorgoil  was  richest  !• 

DURWARD. 

Lord  Oswald,  thou  art  tempted  bv  n bend, 

Who  doth  assail  thee  on  thy  weakest  side.— 

Thy  pride  of  lineage,  and  thy  love  of  grandeur. 
Stand  fast— resist— contemn  his  fatal  offers! 

ELEANOR. 

Urge  him  not,  father ; if  the  sacrifice 
Of  such  a wasted  wo- worn  wretch  as  I am. 

Can  save  him  from  the  abyss  of  misery, 

Upon  whose  %*erge  he’s  tottering,  let_me  wander 
An  unacknowledged  outcast  from  his  castle, 

Even  to  the  humble  cottage  1 was  bom  in. 

OSWALD. 

No,  Ellen,  no— it  is  not  thus  they  part. 

Whose  hearts  and  souls,  disasters  borne  in  common 
Have  knit  together,  close  as  summer  saplings 
Are  twined  in  union  bv  the  eddying  tempest. — 
Spirit  of  Erick,  while  tliou  bear^st  his  shape, 

I'll  answer  with  no  ruder  conjuration 

Thy  impious  counsel,  other  than  with  these  words. 

Depart,  and  tempt  me  not ! 

ERICK. 

Then  fate  will  have  her  course — Fall,  massive  grate, 
Yield  them  the  tempting  view  of  these  rich  trea- 
sures. 

But  bar  them  from  possession ! 

[A  porteuUis  falls  before  the  door  pf  the 
Treasure  Chamber. 

Mortals,  hear ! 

No  hand  may  ope  that  grate,  except  the  Heir 
Of  plunder’d  Agiionby.  whose  migh  ty  wealth. 
Ravish’d  in  evil  hour,  lies  yonder  piled — 

And  not  his  hand  prevails  without,  the  key 
Of  Black  Lord  Enck— brief  space  is  given 
To  save  proud  Devorgoil. — So  wills  high  Heaven. 

I Thunder — he  disappears. 

DURWARD. 

Gaze  not  so  wildly— you  have  stood  the  trial 
That  his  commission  bore— and  Heaven  designs. 

If  I may  spell  his  will,  to  rescue  Devorgoil 
Even  by  the  Heir  of  Agiionby— Behold  him 
In  that  young  forester,  unto  whose  hand 
Those  bars  shall  yield  the  treasures  of  his  house, 
Destined  to  ransom  yours.— Advance,  young  Leo- 
nard, 

And  prove  the  adventure. 

LEONARD  (advances  and  attempts  the  grate.) 
It  is  fast 

As  is  the  tower,  rock  seated. 

OSWALD. 

We  will  fetch  other  means,  and  prove  its  strength, 
Nor  starve  in  poverty  with  wealth  before  us. 

, DURWARD. 

Think  what  the  vision  spoke ; 

The  key— the  fated  key 

Enter  gullcrammer. 

OULLCRAMMER. 

A key  1 — I say  a quay  is  what  w’e  want, 

’Thus  by  the  learned  orthographized— Q,  u,  a,  y. 

The  lake  is  overflowed ! A quay,  a boat 
Oars,  punt,  or  sculler,  is  all  one  to  me!— 

We  shall  be  drown’d,  good  people ! ! ! 

Enter  Katleen  and  Blackthorn. 

KATLEEN. 

Deliver  us ! 

Haste,  save  yourselves— the  lake  is  rising  fast.t 
blackthorn. 

’T  has  risen  my  bow’s  height  in  the  last  five  mi- 
nutea, 

And  still  IS  swelling  strangely. 

• [MS.—"  And  be  ae  rich  at  ere  wee  Devorgoil, 

When  Dttvontoil  wae  proudest"] 

’ If  it  could  be  mnnued  to  render  the  risint  of  the  tsAc  visf- 
ale,  it  would  answer  well  fin  s eoupds-thsatrs 


GULLCBAMMEB  (vho  hos  stood  aslonishsd  upo%  its- 
ing  thenu) 

We  shall  be  drown’d  without  your  kind  assistance. 
Sweet  Master  Owlspicgle,  your  dragonfly— 

Your  straw,  your  bean-stalk,  gentle  Cockle’moy! 

I.KOSAUD  (looking  from  the  shot-hole.) 

’Tis  true,  by  all  that’a  fearful ! The  proud  lake 
Peers,  like  ambitious  tyrant,  o’er  his  bounds. 

And  soon  will  whelm  the  castle — even  the  draw 
bridge 

Is  under  water  now. 

KATLEEN. 

Let  us  escape ! Why  stand  you  gazing  there  ? 

DURWARD. 

Upon  the  opening  of  that  fatal  grate 
Depends  the  feaiml  spell  that  now  entraps  us. 

The  key  of  Black  Lord  Erick — ere  we  find  it, 

The  castle  will  be  whelm’d  beneath  the  waves. 
And  we  shall  perish  in  it ! 

katleen  (giving  the  key.) 

Here,  prove  this; 

A chance  most  strange  and  fearful  gave  it  mei 
OSWALD  (puts  it  into  the  lock,  and  attempts  to  turn 
it — a loud  clap  of  thunder.) 

FLORA. 

The  lake  still  rises  faster.— Leonard,  Leonard, 
Canat  thou  not  save  us  I 

[Leonard  tries  the  lock — it  opens  with  a vio- 
lent noise,  and  the  Portcullis  rises.  A loud 
strain  of  wild  music. — There  may  be  a 
Chorus  here. 

[Oswald  enters  the  apartment,  and  brinft 
out  a scroll. 

LEONARD. 

The  lake  is  ebbing  with  aa  wondrous  haste 
As  late  it  rose-  the  drawbridge  is  left  dry ! 

OSWALD. 

This  may  explain  the  cause. — 

(Gullcbammeb  offers  to  take  it.)  But  soft  you,  iff. 
We’ll  not  disturb  your  learning  for  the  matter: 
You  shall  not  go  unguerdon’d.  VVise  or  learn  d, 
Yet  since  you’ve  borne  apart  in  this  strange  drams, 
Modest  or  gentle.  Heaven  alone  can  rnake  thee. 
Being  so  much  otherwise : but  from  this  abundance 
Thou  shalt  have  that  shall  gild  thine  ignor^ce. 
Exalt  thy  base  deacent,  make  thy  presumption 
Seem  modest  confidence,  and  find  thee  hundreds 
Ready  to  swear  that  same  fool’s-cap  of  thine 
Is  reverend  as  a mitre. 

OULLCRAMMEB. 

Thanks,  mighty  baron,  now  no  more  a bare  one!— 

I will  bo  quaint  with  him,  for  all  his  quips.  lAsidt. 

OSWALD. 

Nor  shall  kind  Katleen  lack 
Her  portion  in  our  happineas. 

KATLEEN. 

Thanks,  my  good  lord,  but  Katleen’s  fate  is  fix  d— 
There  is  a certain  valiant  forester, 

Too  much  afear’d  of  ghosts  to  sleep  anights 
In  hia  lone  cottage,  without  one  to  guard  him.*  • 

LEONA  BD. 

If  I forget  my  comrade's  faithful  friendship, 

May  I ^ lost  to  fortune,  hope,  and  love ! 

Peace,  all ! and  hear  the  blessing  which  this  sciw 
Speaks  unto  faith,  and  const  anev,  and  virtne. 

No  more  this  castle’s  troubled  guest. 

Dark  &ick’a  spirit  hath  found  rest. 

The  storms  of  angry  Fate  are  post— 

For  Constancy  defies  their  blast. 

Of  Devorgoil  the  daughter  firee 
Shall  wecT  the  Heir  of  Agiionby ; 

Nor  ever  more  dishonour  soil 
T^e  rescued  house  of  Devorgoil  tt 

l ‘ Tbe  stnnni  of  onery  Pate  ti»  past— 

Conttaner  abidea  their  biaat 
Of  Devoraoil  the  daughter  Air  , 

Shall  wea  with  Dacre't  injured  beir. 

Tha  nim  moon  of  D«\'or^."] 
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PREFACE  TO  AUCHINDRANE. 


Tnu  IM  not,  perbapt,  upon  recmd,  a tale  of  horror  whicb 
|i«et  tu  a mote  perfect  picture  than  u affirded  by  the  prceent,  of 
the  vfoiflooe  of  our  anoeatora,  or  the  complicated  crimes  into 
wbieh  the/  were  hurriod,  bf  what  their  wise,  but  ill-enforced 
laws,  termed  the  bealhenisli  and  accursed  practice  of  Deadly 
Feed.  The  author  has  tried  to  extract  some  dramatic  aceoea  out 
of  It  t but  be  is  ccsiaciona  no  exertions  of  hia  can  iocreaae  the 
boms  of  that  which  ia  in  itaelf  so  inimiitoua.  Yet  if  we  look  at 
Aodetn  erenta.  we  must  not  too  hartily  venture  to  conclude  that 
ottown  tiniea  have  so  much  the  auperiority  over  former  days  as  wa 
■siibtat  first  be  tempted  to  infer.  One  (treat  object  has  indeed 
been  obtained.  The  power  of  the  laws  extends  over  the  country 
stniranally.  and  if  criminals  at  present  sometimes  escape  pu- 
nnoBieaL,  this  can  only  be  by  eiudinx  justice,— not,  aa  of  old,  by 
driyinf  it 

Bat  the  motives  whicii  influence  modem  ruffians  to  commit  ac- 
boos  at  sr^b  we  pause  with  wonder  and  botror,  arise,  in  a froat 
I,  from  the  thirst  of  jpiin.  For  the  hope  of  lucre,  we  nave 


■SCO  a wMch  seduced  to  hu  fate,  under  the  pretext  that  he  was 
taihara  in  amusement  and  conviviality  ; and,  for  sold,  we  have 
aten  Urn  mesuiest  of  %vietchea  deprived  of  life,  and  tneir  miserable 
nmaini  cheated  of  tlie  grave. 

The  iofbrr,  if  equally  cruel,  filings  of  pride,  ambition,  and  lure 
« vsaijMce,  were  the  idols  of  our  forefathers,  whtlo  the  csitiA 
sfonr  day  bend  to  Mammon,  the  meanest  of  the  aiHrits  who  fell.* 

IV  criminals,  therefore,  of  former  times,  drew  their  hcllisb  in- 

jjpoa^n  from  a loftier  source  than  is  known  to  modem  villains. 
The  fever  of  unsated  ambition,  the  frenzy  of  ungratified  revenge, 
tie  fnf  enfum  Scorortsm.stigmatized  by  our  jurists 

Wow  legislators,  held  life  Iwt  as  passing  breath i and  such 
raormitM  as  now  sound  like  the  acta  of  a madman,  were  then 
tks  nmiliar  deeds  of  every  uflended  noble.  With  these  obsetva- 
iKMia  weptooeed  to  our  story. 

Muir,  or  Mure,  of  Auchindrane.  the  contriver  and  executor 

V tbsmOowing  cruelties,  was  a gentleman  of  an  atKieut  family 
wgood  eatate  in  the  westof  Hootland  ; bold,  ambitious,  treach- 
jjwutothe  last  degree,  and  utterlv  unconacientiout,-a  Richard 
w Third  is  private  life,  iiutccessible  alike  to  pity  and  to  remorse. 
Hb  view  was  to  raise  the  power,  and  extend  the  nandeur,  of  his 
^ family.  This  gentleman  hud  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thoim  Kennedy  oT  Barganie,  who  was.  exciting  the  Eari  of 
oasnlit,  the  moat  irnpori^t  person  in  all  Corrick.  the  dixtricl  of 
jTnwe  which  he  inhabited,  and  where  the  name  of  Kennedy 
"■n  so  great  a sway  os  to  give  rise  to  Uie  popular  rhyme,— 

" 'Twixl  Wigton  and  the  town  of  Air, 

Portpetrick  and  llie  Cmivns  of  Cree, 

No  man  need  think  for  to  bide  there. 

Unless  he  court  Saint  Kennedie.” 

Mure  of  Auchindrane,  w-lio  bod  promised  himself  high 
•"^■oanient  by  means  of  his  father  in-law  Rarganie,  saw,  with 
yxy  tad  reseDtment,  that  his  influence  reruaincd  second  and  in 
ntm  to  (1m  House  of  Cassilis.  chief  of  all  the  Kennedys.  The 
Vri  mis  indeed  a minor,  but  bis  authority  was  maintained,  and 
* arairs  well  managea,  by  his  undo.  Sir  Thomas  Kcniiody  of 
V“llsyne.  the  brotber  to  the  deceow'd  Carl,  and  tutor  and  guard- 
JW  to  the  present.  This  worthy  gentleman  suptiorted  lits  no 
|W«  s dignity  and  the  credit  ot  Ino  Imuse  so  cITocluallr,  that 
•“Wt'te's  consoquence  was  much  thrown  into  the  ihaue.and 
wsaiDhttious  Auchindrane,  his  son  in-law,  saw  no  betUir  remedy 
to  nroove  so  formidable  a rival  oa  Cullayno  by  violent 
imsbs. 

purpoae.  in  the  year  of  God  1S97,  be  came  with  a party 
?Wtowj!rs  to  the  town  of  Mayliole,  (where  Sir  T'homas  Ken- 
« Cullayno  then  resided  J and  lay  in  ambush  in  an  orcliatd. 
jMwgh  which  be  knew  his  dcstiiiod  victim  was  to  pajw,  in  ro- 
rI[*}|JfbooiawsrdB  from  a house  where  ho  was  cni;ag(>d  to  sup. 
**®/j80mtts  Kennedy  came  alone,  and  unattondeil,  wlw-n  he  was 
pddealy  fired  umn  by  Auchindrane  und  his  accomplices,  who, 
mjased  their  aim,  drew  tireir  swurrts,  and  ru.she<l  upon  him 
But  the  party  thus  usaailerl  at  dUadvanli^n,  had 
‘7  P*od  fortune  to  hide  himself  for  tliai  time  in  a ruinous  house, 
*Via  ha  lay  coocealed  till  the  iiihabilaiits  of  tne  place  came  to 
ttottusiaoce. 

Ti*?*°**  Kennedy  prosecuted  Mure  for  this  assault,  who, 
“••chinxielf  in  danger  from  the  law.  made  n sort  of  aiwloxy 
*7  •pjernenl  with  the  Lord  of  Cullaytie,  to  whose  daughter  ne 
bjseldcst  son,  in  testimony  of  the  closest  friendsinp  in  fu- 
Bsreeroent  was  sincere  on  the  part  of  Kennedy,  wIk>, 
y**  d Vd  been  entered  into,  showi^d  himself  Auchiiidrane's 
!~y.  assistant  on  all  occasions.  But  it  was  most  false  and 
“”*bijfoqs  on  that  of  Mure,  who  continued  to  nouitsh  the  pur- 
oiiivmlering  liis  new  friend  and  ally  on  tlie  lint  opportunity. 
AuciUMrane's  first  attempt  to  effect  this,  was  by  means  of  the 
dSSf  Kennedy  oTBarganie.,  (fur  old  Barganie,  Auchin 

j27j,fotber  in  law,  was  dead.)  whom  he  jiemiiaded  to  brave 
JJ:  of  Cassilis,  as  one  who  usurped  on  undue  influence  over 

^rest  ©V 1^  name.  Accordingly,  this  liot  headed  youth,  at  the 
*’^w»iioo  of  AucfaiiMiniaa.  rode  past  the  gate  of  the  Earl  of  Gas- 

<■'  - I 1 * Miraaon  tnf  them  on : 

-I  1,.  bU«iiion,  tV  touS  eVKtad  miiit  thsi  Mi 
' r ,,,  ^ Prow  ntavsn.”— MWton.] 


■ilia,  without  waiting  on  fan  chief,  or  laodiiig  him  tinr  moaaaM  o 
civility.  This  faed  to  mutual  defiance,  being  regarded  by  the 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  aa  a personal  inault.  Both  par 
tiea  took  the  field  with  their  followera,  at  the  head  of  about  tvro 
hundred  and  fifty  men  on  each  side.  The  action  which  ensued 
was  shorter  and  Iom  bloody  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Young  Barganie.  with  the  rashness  of  headlong  courage,  artd  Aa* 
chindiane,  fired  by  deadly  enmity  tu  the  House  of  Cassilis, 
made  a precimtate  atuck  on  the  Earl,  whose  men  were  strmwiy 
pasted  and  under  cover.  They  were  received  by  a heavy  fr». 
Barganie  was  slain.  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  severely  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  bccante  uttahic  to  sit  his  horse,  and.  the  leaders  thua 
slain  or  disahled,  their  party  drew  off  without  continubig  the  ac- 
tion. It  must  be  particularly  observed,  that  Sir  Tbomaa  Kenneoy 
remained  neuter  in  this  rtuarrel.  considering  his  connexion  wrilh 
Auchindrane  aa  loo  intimate  to  be  broken  even  by  bis  desire  tn  as- 
sist his  nephew. 

For  this  temperate  and  honourable  conduct  he  met  a vile  re- 
ward ; for  Auchindrane,  in  resentment  of  the  loss  of  his  relative 
Barganie,  and  (he  downfall  of  his  amhitious  hopes,  continued  his 
practioM  against  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Cullajrne,  though  to- 
tally innocent  of  contributing  to  either.  Chance  favoured  his 
wicked  purpose. 

The  Knight  of  CulUyrw.  finding  himself  obliged  to  go  to  Edin- 
burgh on  a particular  clay,  sent  a message  by  a servant  to  Mure, 
in  which  he  told  him,  in  the  most  unsuspecting  confidence,  the 
purpose  of  his  joumcry,  and  named  the  read  which  h«  proposed 
to  take,  inviting  Mure  to  meet  him  at  Dtippili,  totiM  west  of  tho 
town  of  Ayr,  a place  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  any 
commissioiia  which  he  might  have  for  Edinborgh,  ami  assuring 
his  treacherous  ally  he  would  attend  to  any  business  vkbich  ho 
might  have  in  the  BcoUish  metropolis  as  anxiously  as  to  his  own. 
Sir  Thomas  Kennedy's  roeatage  was  carried  to  the  town  of  May- 
bole,  where  hia  messenger,  for  some  trivial  reason,  had  the  im- 
port committed  to  writing  by  a school  master  in  that  town.  and. 
despatdicd  it  to  its  destination  by  means  of  a poor  student, 
natned  Dairy mple,  instead  of  curying  it  to  (be  bouse  of  Auchin- 
drane in  iwrion.  ...  , . 

This  suggested  to  Mure  a diabolical  plot  Having  thus  received 
tidings  of  Sir  Thomas  Kennedy's  mohons,  ho  conceived  the  in- 
fernal purpose  of  having  the  confiding  friend  who  sent  the  inibr- 
roation.  waylaid  and  niunlered  at  the  place  appointed  to  meet 
with  him,  not  only  in  friendship,  but  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
him  service.  He  dismissed  the  messenwr  Dairymple,  cautioning 
the  lad  to  ctiirry  liack  the  jotter  to  Maybole,  and  to  say  that  he 
had  not  found  him,  Auchindrane,  in  hb  house.  Having  taken 
this  precaution,  he  pr»>ceodcd  to  instigate  the  brother  of  the  slain 
Gilbert  of  Barsanio.  Thomas  Kennedy  of  Drum-iirghio  by  name, 
and  Walter  Mura  of  Cbincaird.  a kinsman  of  his  own,  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  revciwing  Barganic's  death.  The  fiery  young 
men  were  easily  inducccTto  undertake  tho  crime.  They  waylaid 
the  unsuspecting  Sir  Tliomas  of  Cullayne  at  the  place  ai<pointcd 
to  meet  tho  traitor  Auchindrane.  and  the  murderers  having  in  com- 
pany five  or  six  servants,  well  mounted  and  armed,  assaulted  and  * 
cruelly  murdered  him  with  many  wounds.  They  then  plundered 
the  emd  corpse  of  his  purse,  containing  a thousand  merks  in  gold, 
cut  off  the  cold  buttons  witich  he  wore  on  his  coot,  and  despoiled 
the  b^y  of  some  valuable  rings  and  jewels.t 

t f"  No  pspen  whWi  hste  hlOwrto  bwn  diseewml  sopror  to  sfbrtl  k, 
sUiking  s piclmv  nf  the  ttviite  tlnie  of  hortwrisai  Into  wbjeh  ihst  coantry 
irran  hsTT  unk,  t*  the  following  Botid  by  Ihr  Ear)  id  CanStia,  lo  his  broUwf 
•nd  hor-appsrenl,  Hew.  hfiuiiei’  of  OsHlis.  Th*  uncle  of  ihcM  yoang  nten, 
Sir  Thomas  KmnalT  ofCulu-nn,  Tutor  uf  C'lusiiis.  aa  the  rraiJcrwiU  RcoUeel, 
woa  miinlmd,  May  llth,  tWI.  by  AnchiodtaM’a  soconipliosa. 

*■  The  Master  id  Caaailla.  for  mnny  years  previoua  to  that  otctil.  was  In  open 
boatility  to  his  bmthtf.  During  all  that  pcsiud,  bowcTcr,  the  Maoer  main- 
taiiiol  hab'na  of  ihe  clusert  intimacy  with  Auchlndraoe  and  his  dMadule  awD- 
ciaie*,  aisl  arUtally  joinetl  him  In  Tarinns  hostile  rnterprises  against  hit  brotbsr 
lUe  >^l.  The  occurmicv  of  the  t-slrd  of  CoIseauSi  munirr  waa  embraced  ^ 
their  maiiul  frknls,  aa  a litling  oppurvanhy  tortlecl  a permanent  reeeaeilui- 
twti  bttwern  the  brolheia;  • hot’  (aa  ‘ (he  Htoorie  of  the  Kmoedira,’  p », 
i]nainlly  itif-’rms  m3  ‘ Ihe  ointrr  inocht  that  h*  sraWl  not  bs  rimes*  in  that 
cause,  for  the  ankl  luilT  betoix  faim  and  Aocbtiidrayus.'  The  unpriucipM 
Earl,  (whose  so6ri^,  and  that  of  some  of  hit  an«**oti.w»sA'uigoj^ Carries, 
to  ilcnote  Ihe  laMialleB  sway  which  he  extfciwd  oner  his  own  rassals  and  lha 
inhaUlanis^  that  district,)  relying  on  his  leothcr’s  nceraaliies,  held  out  the 
infamous  Ivtt*  ooolained  In  the  fSlowing  Bond,  to  ind^  his  br-Hher,  tbs 
Master  of  Cassilis,  to  raunier  his  former  fnend,  the  old  I.Aird  of  Anchindrans. 
'Dioogh  Ihsre  be  boitour  among  thlcrea,  it  woold  seem  that  tbm>  Is  none  among 
arsaasins  ; for  the  younger  brother  instiled  open  hsving  Ihe  pries  of  blood  a» 
sorel  to  1^  by  a written  document,  drawn  up  In  the  form  of  a regular  Bond  I 

“ Jndging  by  the  Earlh  former  ara  ai>bst<]uem  history,  ^ probably  ihougtM 
that,  in  etiAar  srtnt,  hit  porpoaes  would  be  attained,  by  ‘ killing  two  birm  with 
one  stone.'  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  la  hat  duliig  Justice  to  the  MaaeTt 
acnirness,  and  the  experience  acquired  onilr*  hie  quondam  preceptor.  AuelHn- 
-Jraiie,  that  we  should  Ukewiae  conjecture  that,  on  his  part,  he  wooU  noM  gnu 
poseeiaion  cf  tha  Boisl,  to  hr  used  aa  a checkmaia  against  his  brmher,  alioiiM 
ne  think  At  alWrwanU  to  turn  hie  heel  upon  him,  or  aUempt  u>  betray  Mm 
into  the  hands  of  Jiusiae.  . . . „ . , 

“ Ths  foDowiflg  It  a oorract  copy  of  the  B«al  graalsd  Iw  the  Earl ‘ We, 
Johna,  Fairk  of  (JaasOiiL  I/ird  Kennedy,  etc. , hlwHa  and  uhlliMs  wa,  that  bow- 
some  our  IsoHar,  Hew  Kennedy  of  Broitnetoim,  with  Ms  oisnplleeB,  taikls  the 
Laird  of  AneMndnincIa  Ijrf,  that  we  tall  mak  gnU  tod  ihankrtiU  payment  to 
MraaiMtbanM,ofiheeowtiis«fttwUrinndi«lh  asrfcii,  yttike,  tugidder  with 
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The  ri-»on««  due  for  hi*  uncle’i  murder  wai  keenly  purtued  by 
Ihc  Earl  of  Caa-xilu.  An  the  murderen  fled  from  Inal,  they  were 
declared  outlaw*  : which  doom,  being  pronounced  by  three  blast* 
of  a l»orn.  wa*  called  “ Itcinjr  out  to  the  bom.  and  declared  tlw 
kina’*  rebel.”  Mure  of  Auchindrane  wa*  strongly  suspected  ol 
lm\7ng  been  tlw  instigator  of  the  crime.  But  he  conceived  tlwre 
could  Ik*  no  evidence  to  prove  his  guilt  if  Iw  Muld  keep^  Niy 
Dnirymple  out  of  the  way.  who  delivered  the  tetter  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  Cullayno’s  journey,  and  the  plaw  at  which 
he  meant  to  hall.  On  the  contran'.  he  saw.  tliat  if  the  lad  could 
be  produceil  at  the  trial,  it  would  altord  ground  of  fatal  prwump- 
lion,  since  it  could  be  then  proverl  tlrnt  persons  so  r^rlv  con- 
nected with  him  as  Kennetly  and  Cloncaiid  had  leli  hi*  house, 
and  committMl  tlie  murder  at  thu  very  spot  which  Cullayne  liad 
fixed  for  their  meeting.  i . ui 

To  avoid  this  imminent  danger  Mure  brought  Dalrymple  to  hte 
liouse.  and  detained  him  there  for  several  weeks.  But  the  yp***? 
tiring  of  tliis  confinement.  Mitre  sent  him  to  reside  with  a fnend 
Alontfomery  of  Skellmorly,  who  maintained  him  under  a bo^ 
rowed  name,  amid  the  desert  regions  of  the  then  almost  savage 
island  of  Arran.  Being  confident  in  the  alMcnce  of  this  material 
witness.  Auchindrane,  instead  of  flying,  like  hi*  agenU  Drum- 
urgliio  and  Cloncaird.  presented  himself  boldly  at  the  liar,  de- 
manded a fair  trial,  and  oflered  his  neiaon  in  combat  to  tlie  death 
against  any  of  Loni  Cassilu'a  friends  who  might  impugn  his  in- 
nocence. This  audacity  was  succetsful,  and  he  was  dismissed 
witliout  trial.  . , , . r 1 

Still,  Imwover,  Mure  did  not  comnder  lumself  safe,  so  long  n* 
Dalrymple  was  within  the  realm  of  Scotland;  and  the  danger 
grew  more  pressing,  when  ho  learned  that  the  lad  had  be<mmo 
impatient  of  the  restraint  which  be  sustiiined  in  the  island  of  Ar- 
ran, and  returned  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Ayrshire.  Mure  no 
sooner  licand  of  tlii*  than  he  again  obtained  possession  of  Ihc 
boy’s  person,  and  a second  time  coiicoalod  him  at  Auchindrane, 
until  he  found  an  optioTtunity  to  transport  him  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, wlicre  ho  contrived  to  have  him  enlisted  in  Buccleuch’s 
regiment ; tnuting,  doubtless,  that  some  one  of  tins  numerous 
chances  of  war  might  destroy  Iho  poor  young  mnn  whoso  life  wa* 
so  dangerous  to  him.  ..... 

But  allor  five  or  six  years’  uncertain  safely,  mught  at  the  ex- 
pense ol'  so  much  violence  and  cunning,  Auchmdrane's  fear*  wore 
exasperiteil  into  fronry,  when  he  found  this  dangerous  wiln^s, 
having  oseaped  from  aJl  the  perils  of  climate  and  battle,  had  leit 
or  been  disclwirgod  from,  the  Legion  of  Borderors,  and  had  again 
accomplished  hu  return  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  ground  to  suspect 
that  Dalrymple  knew  the  nature  of  the  hold  which  ho  pMscssod 
over  Aucliindrane.  and  wa*  desirous  of  extp^ng  from  hi*  fears 
some  hotter  provision  tlian  he  had  found  cither  In  Arran  or  tlie 
Netherlands.  But  if  so,  it  wa*  a fatal  experiment  to  tamper  with 
the  foars  of  such  a man  as  Aurhindrone,  who  determined  to  rid 
himself  elfectually  of  this  unhappy  yo'Jt'C  nian. 

Mure  now  lodged  him  in  a lioiise  of  his  own.  eallwl  Chajioldo- 
non,  tenanted  by  a vassal  anil  connexion  of  his  called  James  Ban- 
notyne.  This  man  bo  commissioned  to  meet  him  at  ten  o’clock 
at  niglii  on  the  sea-sands  near  Qirvan,  and  bring  with  him  tlie 
unfbrtunalc  Dalrymple.  llio  object  of  his  fear  and  dread.  The  vic- 
tim seems  to  have  come  with  wnnatyne  without  the  least  suspi- 
cion. tliough  such  might  liave  been  raised  by  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  mi-eting.  Wlien  Bannatyne  and  Dalrymple  came 
to  llio  appointeil  spot,  Auchindrane  met  lliem,  accompanieil  hy 
hb  eldest  sen,  James.  Old  Auchindrane,  having  taken  Banna- 
^ne  aside,  imparted  his  blooily  purpose  of  ridding  himself  of 
Dairy oi|ilc  for  ever,  by  murdering  him  on  tho  spot  Hi*  own  life 
and  iMinonr  were,  lie  said,  endangered  by  the  manner  in  which 
this  inconvenient  witness  repeatedly  thrust  himselflmck  into  Ayr- 
shire,  and  nothing  could  secure  his  safety  but  taking  the  lad's  life, 
in  which  action  lie  retpicsted  James  Bannatyne’*  assistance. 
BannatyiM*  felt  *o'n«  compunction,  and  remonttrated  against  the 
cruel  expedient,  saying,  it  would  be  better  to  transport  Dalram- 
ple  to  Ireland,  and  take  precautions  lutainst  his  return.  While 
old  Aiichimlrane  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  this  proposal.  Ins 
son  conc.lndwl  that  the  time  was  come  for  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  llteir  meeting,  and,  without  waiting  the  termination  of 
nis  fallier’s  conference  with  Bannatyne,  ho  rusbeil  suddenly  on 
Dalrymple,  beat  him  to  the  ground,  and,  kneeling  down  on  iiim, 
with  his  fatlior's  assistance  aecomplisbed  the  crime,  hy  strang- 
ling tho  unhappy  olijcct  of  their  fear  and  jealousy.  Bannatyne. 
the  witness,  and  partly  the  accomplice,  of  the  murder,  assistra 
them  in  their  attempt  to  make  a hole  in  the  sand  with  a •I*®!* 
which  they  had  brought  on  purpp*o^  in  order  to  conceal  the  dead 
laidy.  B'lt  as  the  line  wa*  coming  in,  the  hole*  which  they  m®d« 
fillerl  with  water  before  they  could  got  the  body  buried,  and  the 
ground  sonmed,  to  their  temfiwl  conscience,  to  refuse  to  he  ac- 
cessory to  concealing  their  crime.  Despairing  of  hiding  the  corpte 
in  the  manner  tliey  propoaed,  the  murderer*  carried  it  out  into  tlw 
sea  as  deep  os  they  dared  wade,  and  tliere  abandoned  it  to  the 
billow*,  tnuting  that  a wind,  which  wus  blowing  olT  the  shore, 
would  drive  these  remains  of  tlieir  crime  out  to  *ea,  where  they 
would  never  more  be  hoaid  of  But  the  *ea,  os  well  as  the  land, 
seemorl  unwilling  to  conceal  their  cruelly-  After  floartng  for 
•ome  hours,  or  day*,  the  iWad  body  wo*,  by  tho  wind  and  udi^ 
again  driven  on  shore,  near  the  very  spot  whore  the  murder  liad 
been  committed. 

Tlii*  attracted  general  attention,  and  when  Iho  conwe  wa* 
known  to  bo  that  of  the  same  William  Dalrymple  whom  An- 
chindrane  had  so  often  *pirited  out  of  the  country,  or  concealed 
when  ho  was  in  it,  a strong  and  general  stupicion  arac,  that  thi* 
yo<ing  person  had  mol  wilii  foul  play  from  tlie  bold  bad  man  wIk) 

eonic  1«Mx  lK>r4«,  ajr  and  qnhUI*  w*  ItwasrT  ihomc  la  hon*h*M  wllh  our  ; 
Ktf  1 Bs^iiin'ma  iIm  Snt  parment  efter  ihsir  committing  of  the  mn 

dfU.  Aiionr,:  hovuma  w*  raaaw  tfaains  In  hotuhakL  ws  mil  paj' 

■rwing  gnailiinen  tba  fda,  yeirlU,  as  our  awin  bomtiald  mrwan»h»  ^And  i 
hainowf  oUlw  wt.  Tpouiiour  bemoar.  SulMCryvit  wllh  ear  liand  at  Maytiow, 
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had  ibown  himself  so  much  interested  in  his  absence.  U wu  al 
ways  said,  or  supposed,  that  the  dead  body  had  bled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a crandciiild  of  Mure  of  Auchindrane.  a girl  who.  from 
curiosity,  bad  come  to  look  at  a sight  which  otbeis  crowded  to 
see.  The  bleeding  of  a murdered  corpse  at  the  touch  of  the  mar- 
derer,  was  a thing  at  that  time  so  much  believed,  that  it  was  td- 
milted  a*  a proof  of  guilt ; but  I know  no  case,  save  dnt  ol 
Auchindrane,  in  which  the  phenomenon  wa*  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tendi to  the  approach  of  the  innocent  kindred  nor  do  I Ihnk 
Uiat  the  feet  itself,  though  mentiuned  by  ancient  lawym. 
was  ever  admitUMl  to  proof  in  the  proceedings  against  Aoena- 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Anehindrane  found  himself  so  nmek 
tho  object  of  suspicion  from  this  new  crime,  that  he  resolved  is 
fly  from  justice,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  declared  a rebel  and  out- 
law rather  than  fece  a trial-  But  to  conduct  m prepanng  to 
cover  hi*  flight  with  another  motive  than  the  real  one.i*  a ciino*i 
picture  of  ibe  men  and  manners  of  the  trines.  He  knew*^ 
that  if  he  were  to  shun  to  trial  for  tho  murder  of  ^hymple.  IM 
whole  country  would  consider  him  as  a man  guilty  of  a mess 
and  disgraceftil  crime  in  putting  to_  death  an  obacure  lad,  sg^ 
whom  he  had  no  personal  quarrel.  Ho  knew  toides,  tot  m 
powerful  friends,  who  would  have  interceded  for  hm  btd  fautf 
fence  been  merely  burning  a house,  or  kill  mg  a neigWKW,  wo« 
not  plead  for  or  stand  by  him  in  so  pitiful  a concern  asthesiiii|k- 
ter  of  thi*  wretched  wanderer.  . , , . ^ 

Accordingly.  Mure  sought  to  provide  himseft^  wth 
sibic  cause  for  avoiding  law,  with  which  the  feehngs  of  las  ^ 
died  and  friends  might  sympathixe ; Md  none  *o  am 

so  natural  as  an  assault  upon  some  mend  and  adhercot  ot  w 
Earl  of  Cassilis.  Should  bo  kill  such  a one.  il  would  l»  lo^ 
an  unlawful  action,  but  so  far  from  being  infampu*.  woji^**- 
counted  the  natural  consequence  of  tho  avoweil  quanw 
the  families.  With  Ihia  purpose.  Mure,  with  the  bssmUb^  * 
relative,  of  wlwm  he  teenia  always  to  hare  had  •oy 
exorole  his  worst  iwrposes.  beset  Hofh  Kenoec^ 
a follower  of  the  Eorr*.  against  wlioin  tliey  had  eapsoal  Ulw 
fired  their  pistol*  al  him,  and  used  other  mean*  to  pot  hy  to 
death.  But  Gnrrichorne.  a sipul  hearted  man,  and  wellartos*. 
defended  himself  in  a very  different  manner  from  the  unlortapsis 
Knight  of  Cullayno,  and  lieat  off  tlw  amailanto.  wnu^ngi^ 
Aucliindrane  in  the  right  hand,  so  that  he  well  nigh  lost  the  on 

But  though  Auchindrane’*  nurpoae  did  not  entrielr  rocewd.  te 
ttvnileil  himself  of  it  to  circulate^  a report-  that  if  be  eoUd 
tain  a pardon  for  firing  upon  In*  feudal  enemy  with  Piytol^.**- 
pons  declared  iinlowffil  by  act  of  Parlianrent.  he  would 
staiiil  his  trial  for  the  death  of  Dalrympte.  respecting  winch  te 
protested  his  toUl  innocence.  The  King,  towever.  wasdwW 
bf  opinion  that  the  Mure*,  both  felhcr  a^  eon.  wwe  aljtopi^ 
of  bolli  crimes,  and  u»«l  intercession  with  tto  Earl  of  Aaerw 
ns  a person  of  power  in  those  western  «»«nti«  as  v^l  s*  la^ 
land,  to  arrest  and  transmit  them  pnronere  to  &hnboifb-  ln^» 
•oquince  of  Iho  Earl’s  exertion*,  old  Auchm^ne  was  nude  |« 
soner,  and  lodged  in  the  tolbooih  of  Minburrh.  ^ 

Young  Auchindrane  no  sooner  heard  that  hu  father  was 
toily.  than  he  became  a*  apprehenwve  of  Bannatyw.  ihsae^ 
plice  in  Dalrymple’*  murder,  tolhng  tatea,  a*  ever  to  fetto  m 
been  of  Dalrymple.  He,  therefore,  hastened  to  .*i^  »» 
vailed  on  him  to  pas*  over  for  a white  to  tho  neigbbynM 
of  Ireland,  finding  him  money  and  mcam  to  acoomguh  ^ vnT 
age.  and  engaging  in  the  meantinm  to  take  care  of  to  amw  ■ 
icfiiland.  Secure,  os  they  thought,  in  this  ptecauUon.  old  A?; 
chindrane  persisted  in  hi*  innocence,  and  hu  son  found  totym 
to  stand  hi*  trial.  Both  appey^  snth  the  ram* 
at  tho  dor  appointed,  and  ^ved  the  puSLc 
put  to  a formal  trial,  in  which  Auchii^rane  rcckoosd  “ 
acquittal  for  wont  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  remowtiw 
triiil  was.  lioweveT,  postponed,  and  Mure  Uu  elder  wasdi*««*w 
under  hi^  security  to  return  when  calM  for. 

But  King  James,  bemg  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the 
ordered  young  Auchindreno.  instead  of  being  sent  totria^w 
examined  under  tho  force  of  torture,  in  order  to  crmpel  w ■ 
toll  whatever  he  knew  of  the  thing*  charged  against  him. 
accordingly  severely  lorturcd ; but  the  result  only  served  to  »^ 
Unit  such  examinatwns  are  as  useless  as  they  are  creel  a ^ 
of  weak  resolution,  or  of  a nervous  habit,  would  probaW y 
assented  to  any  confession,  however  faly,  jatto  than  tuw  w- 
dured  Ibe  extremity  of  fear  and  pain  to  which  Muro  wm 
cd.  But  young  Auchindrane,  a strong  and  determined  nn»^ 
endured  the  torture  with  the  utmost  finnnesi.  and  by  to  oow^ 
audacity  with  which,  in  spile  of  the  intolerable  pain,  h*^™^ 
to  BMOrt  his  Innocence  he  spread  so  favourabte  an  opinioo  w ^ 
case,  that  tho  detaining  him  in  prison,  instead  of  bnnging 
open  trial,  was  censured  as  severe  and  opw«**Jv«.  Jam**, 
ever,  remained  firmly  persuaded  of  his  guili.  and  by  an  eiroy 
of  authority  quite  inconsistent  with  our  preset  law*, 
young  Auchindrane  to  be  still  detained  in  close  irastody  ui  ^ 
tbor  light  could  be  thrown  on  these  dark  proceedinp.  Hsim 
deuined  accordingly  hy  Ihc  Kin^P’s  express 
and  againut  the  opinion  even  of  hi*  prtvy  counseUatt.  J t»* 
lion  of  aulborily  was  tnuch  murinured  against  

In  tlie  mcanwhite  old  Auchindrane. lying,  as 
liberty  on  pledges,  skulked  about  in  the  wret.  feeling 
security  bo  had  gained  b;  Dalrympte's  "JiS 

placed  himself  by  that  crime  in  the  power  of  Bannaiy^jJ^ 
evidence  concerning  the  denlh  of  Dalrympte  could  ^t 
foinl  than  what  Dalrympte  might  have  told  conceraiog.aB^ 
drone’s  acccesion  to  the  conspiracy  against  Sir  TIkotmm^w 
of  t'ullayne.  But  Ihourfi  the 

wicked  policy.  Aiicfendrane  think  of  'J'  vkss 

case  than  that  which  had  flailed  m relation  to  Dalrymto-  ^ 

any  man’s  life  became  inconsistent  with  hwo^  raiW  » 

seem*  to  have  occurred  to  this  mvelerate.rulBim^vi^ 

the  person  by  whom  he  might  femselfbe  m any  way^toJJ^ 

He  therefore  attempted  the  life 

agents  than  one.  Nay.  b*  had  nearly  npsned  a plan,  ny 
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«ie  Peonreiikfe  wu  to  be  rmi*!«rod  to  »Jm/  nminnljnc.  whil*. 
ifter  the  ncert  wa*  clone,  it  wni^  Ihnt  >l«ri»  AuebnuU, 

a.  wKintxion  of  Benoatyne,  Hhijolil  b«  iiiKtigictt'il  to  «hif  Ptiinf- 
cuke  I and  Ucus  ajt  tin*  Iffto  of  laurdcT*  by  orn;,  which, 
m the.*  orxbimry  ronmM*!  ileailly  fead,  shoaM  huw  no- 
Ihinr  in  it  eo  pnrijpulM  «»  to  affimet  m««  «ttontlo«u 

But  the  jcMiicf  of  H«*w«  wo«W  thi«  o»jadk»toa  tmin  of 

iniquity  no  lon^or.  Huiiimtjfiw,  Juiowiuf  with  wktt  eo«  ot  men 
he  half  totbvtl,  kc?t>t  oo  hw  nuaid.aod,  hr  hi*<  ctiuiion,  ib«i«n- 
certod  rmw  ilmo  twio  att^apt  to  take  his  w,  wtele  ftnoUn'r  mi*- 
carriurl  by  tin*  rw»«m<  of  Peony^uh®  the  wraot  whom  Maw  cm- 
]>luve<l.  A t b'OKlh  Bitiitiiif yne,  tircnf  of Um  itatoof iiw*’i-unt y,  and 
in'ieiii>air  of  esrapmir  such  repeated  pkte,  anti  tilw  ll'c-lmu  re 
mnreo  for  tlu*  crinu'  to  whidi  he  had  l>etm  ai*«*!«!ory,  rc<'»lv«l 
niW  to  sulniiU  htmiclf  to  tli«  aesvtity  of  tba  law,  than  remain 
the  obicrcl  of  tfv.‘  ptmcfiKi]  criwitfaPs  ttrachCKfii  He  Nurrt  nrbrrcd 
bimcielr  to  ibi>  Eart  of  Abercom,  ami  vm  tmo>«twtc.Hl  to  EJin- 
burfh,  where  hi;  conti'^4ml  bofirre  tin*  Ktne  aod  council  all  the  | 
pMiculara  of  llic  nmrd^Ttd'llftfryiopie.  ami  th®  attentpt  to  liido 
lalWly  by  commit timt  it  to  the  sm. 

When  Baimaiync  w«ia  ootifroatod  with  the  two  3l9f#  In  fore 
Uk  Privy  Council  they  (totaled  with  vehoeneec®  «wy  pirt  of  the 
riidrnce  to'  hod  yif«Q,  wd  afttmnd  thnt  the  wi(Mi»  hml  t>rcn  i 
hrdwHl  to  destroy  th«*eii  by  it  IhHe  tale.  Bnonatyne’s  behaviour ' 
swin«(j  sincL-roaml  skn{^,  that  of  AoehtMtuntt  Burnt  ic^ibitt-  and 
crafVv-  ,Tlic  wTeiched  acd^plioe fall apon  his  knre*.  hnokin*. 

u>  wiUieNt  that  all  the  iaod  In  Seodaod  eouid  not  hac«  bnlwd  ' 
him  to  briny  o fiite  ueearnttop  afaimt  a wiinin  tin  bad  | 

loved.  Mid  liiilowad  in  so  ntarrf  d&Bfom,  nml  catlhiir  unon  i 
Auehindrane  to  honour  t ow  by  we  awe  h*  badi<*m- 1 

miu^  Mure  the  oliler,  <mi  the  otter  baim,  baldly  renbi'd,  thnt  hn 
bopecl  God  would  not  *u  m Smahe  tik)  as  to  mnoit  htot  to  r on- 
fte  a enmo  ofwbu’h  In*  wns  imKKSont,  !U«|  csliottcd  Ibinnotyno 
iq  hia  tom  to  ivinfi-**  llin  practicea  hr  which  be  bn-i  Ih'I'o  induced 
to  devise  aucti  rMlm-b)NJii'>  apJmt  inxn. 

The  two  Murtw,  fath^  mi  son.  were  ihc«‘l<>re  nat  upon 
their  aolvmnlriiii.  nlxiic  with  li-iimatyiw,  hi  1$}!,  lura.  nfit-r  a 
(IMt  deal  of  midniice  h id  been  brooyht  in  wiptert  of  Hanna* 
tsn*':«  confrniioo.all  fliree  were  Siwod  yuiUr.*  The  elder  A u- 1 
chinrlmno  wm*  «6«r»i^ed  of  qouMelhnt  and  ebre^in*;  the  nitirdcr , 
of  Sir  Thomas  K ennedy  of  Cwllayne.  and  also  of  toe  actoftl  tour- 
liei  of  tho  Imt  Dnirympte.  Barmatyna  and  the  youofur  Mure  ^ 

* (*•  Efesr  Ihr  r*''o>'f'c<!i»e  »«l  drcJutmta  of  ihc  iinhilk  >lK(rrniinnilon  and 
cWIrucrancv  of  ihr  wkIU  pi*r,«nKii  of  4**y»r,  ‘TlK-iuUrni.,  bi  ioip»*-l  ihairwf, 
«cihr  »o«iilifl<  Ae»!M»<to  Ketitmto,  moilwrflfCo'iri.cterrjitianil  adiodeet 
Uir  ■kli«  Miiiv  oi  Aaeliiiidraoe  »Uer,  la'im  .Mm*'  of  AuctiMxlcsnr  ■ 

younev,  t»ia  *1  IrW  miw  »n<i  iO{ir.f»»U  «lr,  hikI  Jauira  naiiiuiiyur,  «*lUt  of 
Ctiapvl'lhnruHir  airl  ilk  anr  »f  limuis,  lobt  tatw  to  Its-  IWT'UI  cox'oof  (hr 
OiuxJiiof  EiloitKirati,  aot  Chair,  iip.-iip  ant*  llwtr  Iwtdu m leitoikin 

OnM  (hatr  Ixadryu  Anl  ail  itiiir  taodUi  t.eritayoi,  UUU*«  ataki.iiKia.  mwnica, 
riaa»ii  nrT.  tcyisik,  coinirt,  ealirll,  ImuM  pt«ei»>3i>y,  aurl.a,  crir,  lyuHia, 
prodriiia,  ooiiUDodiWta,  and  nchCo  quhalmoi-uir,  dtrreUla  or  mdirccilar  p«r-  I 
jcoii^  to  tbaoM,  c*  oay  of  iii«m«|  at  Um  couiuuuuiy  uf  Uie  aatdn  cxrwoiubili  { 


were  fiiuiid  yiiillynf  the  taller  crime,  Aftd  uO  tl item  were  non* 
Icma  d to  fee  Is'hf'itdc'd.  Hannntyoe,  however,  tJ>e  acconiolire, 
rt'ivivcHi  liu!  ICajf^  jriiMon.  in  cotMtsiU'-iiPc  of  his  voluntiiry  »iir- 
rcTuleraml  l•oHfi»*aioll.  The  two  .Mim-a  wnro  liotb  executed. 
Tlh' yoonfM  wine  iiflvctcrf  by  the  ri'inoiMlri'inre*  of  llio  cluryy 
wiin  ttttoteed  Will,  ai^l  be  ci»nfta«eii  the  yuett  of  which  he  was 
ai  iMi.'Csl  Tbn  futltet,  «l*tt,  wt*  at  lenyth  brouebt  lo  avow  the 
faert,  but  it>  <rtbi-r  n'.<ie-cts  dipil  lui  imjs*julfut  M ho  bad  In  wl  j— 
and  no  emlcd  this  ijurk  nod  l•xtra<l/lb(l^^ry  trtorccly, 

Tbe  liortl  Advocoli* of  tlK‘  day,  Hir  Thitniii*  H-tmilton,  after 
wurih  wcc«n»riy  Earl  of  Mciroiw  iiml  of  Hutblinyion.  sM'ma 
to  liavH  hosted  birosnif  rjiucb  in  dr.awinu  up  a »tafenBent  of  ibis 
foul  trnivwictlun,  Ihf  tlw  jnir(H>s<*  of  vinoipcitiny  to  llw  mosplci  of 
Scirtiniul  the  severe  counreof  joaticc;  oliacrvcd  by  Kiny  Jamen 
Vi  He  iwsiiiiif*  tbu  friKk  is  ft  biirh  tone  i>f  preroyative  law,  and, 
on  the  wbribr,  at  ft  haw  wbi-thcrruiullrilftiteio  Providence, 
cjrto  hi* muM.  t^acrisl  Majimty.thi' yrcjaii-st  share  in  brineiny  to l^sht 
thc«o  myitefrows  villuBK'*,  IrutTiifterinclmre  to  iIh- taller  oinmoti. 
Tlu-n>  is.  I Mteie,  CIO  jirintod  cupy  of  ihc  intfii(b:d  irnci,  which 
*ei-ni*  never  to  have*  tofn  jtublnsbc'di  hut  th<'  curious  will  be  ciui- 
hi'  il  tojnd#e«sf  iE  a«  it  Muauira  in  fte  next  /nar/ewtoauf  Mr. 
Robi-rt  Piteftjra’a  very  intereininf  jiubhcation#  from  the  jJacitith 
Crictmuu  Ramni.r 

Tho  bunily  of  Auchindmne  tlid  iwit  liccomc  extinct  on  the 
dcHib  of  to©  two  Ittiiaiclde*.  'Fbc  Inat  deacondant  cxisicHl  in  il« 
ftiubos-iith  emiwTf,  a poor  »od  dwtri*swd  man.  Tbc  followiB* 
am  c-dote  toowa  thM  toi  had  a atrone  risdioe  of  hi*  siiuftiion. 

Thar©  was  in  ftont  of  the  old  rajitic  n hus'>“  ash  true',  CHitca!  thn 
Diil‘"tree  {f^ot0T^t^'trrf\  nf  Auctiiiidruin',  prob:ibty  la*ciiusu  it 
win  toopiaix*  where  the  Biiron  exccuti'd  the  cruninaU  who  fell 
UDficr  Ikia  jwroaliction.  It  is  dt  r-crited  as  havimi  to;en  lint  fiiieet 
In  ('  of  tile  «d^lito»ttrte(ML  Tids  last  repr«iwniativ«>  of  the  fnniily 
of  A«c»lrrfi»ocs  had  the  ndviorluiw  to  tic  nni.Htcrl  for  paiioc-nt 
of  8 snmtl  debi ; and,  itnxbb'  to  disrharpe  it.  was  prepitriiur  tu 
aci'oioisniy  the  mes“C'iti«»r  Iteibll'*  to  the  j«il  of  Ayr.  The  ser- 
vant of  bfeo  hiw  bad  co»»{Mwisioij  tor  hts  soiiHinfer,  and  offcrcsl  to 
ftci'“iii  edtter^arkabk  tre«a»ofv»b»!  luhsiiisie  toibedKcharee 
of  thod^  AftjatP’  Mid  (be  doMor:  “S-il  iht>  Hole  tree  of 
Aucbiodranei  I will  soomT  (te  in  the  worst  duru'etm  of  your  pri- 
son,** In  this  lucktess  ctniraeii-r  the*  hue  of  Aorbindrann  eridcd. 
Tlif  fondly,  Wnckemtl  with  the  eriioes  of  its  locdec.ussora,  tjc- 
canie  extinct,  and  the  estate  pulsed  into  otiier  humls. 

.Miinhmrit,  or  Mntyre ; or  lo  the  qoUkls  thay,  or  oiiy  of  Ihcuue,  had  riohC. 
rlsiiii,  nr  sncSsm,  in  t«  forfslt,  eschrii.  stxl  inbrocbl  u>  our  sooenuM  lonlis 
TIC  : aa  eulpKlile  and  ronviL-l  nf  iim  •jHii  trasouatiU  cryniM.' 

>•  (^utiilk,  was  proDuiicel  for  Dunw.  ’’ 

l*xtcaim't  OissifMii  TrSai*,  toL  ML  p.  IS&] 

1 (8re  an  STticlehi  the  Quaorrty  Review,  Pebnisry,  1831,  on  Mr.  PHeatm^ 
vslunli.f  r-illection,  where  Sir  Waller  Sooll  parriculsrly  dwcUa  on  the  orifliiid 
doeiiinenu  ctintieciej  with  the  Koty  of  Auchiudnne ; and  whan  Mr.  Mt- 
caini’s  Imporunt  senriow  lo  the  bitlory  of  his  prafceaioo,  ead  of  *s»«i»«a  m 
josiiy  dwrMtarlad.J 
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AUCHINDR  ANE, 

OR, 

THE  AYRSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


DRAMATIS 

John  Mure  of  Acchindbane,  on  Ayrshire  Baron. 
He  has  been  a follovcer  of  the  Regent,  Earl  of 
Marion,  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  hides  an  op- 
pressive, ferocious,  and  unscrupulous  disposition, 
under  some  pretences  to  strictness  of  life  ana 
doctrine,  which,  however,  never  influence  his  con- 
duct. He  is  in  danger  from  the  law,  owing  to  his 
having  been  formerly  active  in  the  as.=<assination 
of  Ote  Earl  of  Cassilis. 

Philip  Mchb,  his  son,  a wild,  debauched  Profligate, 
professing  and  practising  a contempt  for  his  Ra- 
ther's hypocrisy,  while  he  is  as  fierce  and  licentious 
as  Auchindrane  himself. 

GirroBD,  their  Relation,  a Courtier. 

Quentin  Blank,  a Youth,  educated  for  a Clergy- 
man, but  sent  by  Auchindrane  to  serve  in  a Band 
of  Auxiliaries  in  the  Wars  of  the  yethcrlands, 
and  lately  employed  as  Clerk  or  Comptroller  to 
the  Regiment — I/isbanded,  however,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  native  Country.  He  is  of  a mild, 
gentle,  and  rather  feeble  character,  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  any  person  of  stronger  mind  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  direct  him.  He  is  some- 
what of  a nervous  temperament,  varying  from  sad- 


ACT  I. 

. SCENE  I. 

A rocky  Bay  on  the  Coast  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire, 
not  far  from  the  Point  of  Tumberry.  The  Sea 
comes  in  upon  a bold  rocky  Shore.  The  remains  of 
a small  half-ruined  Tower  are  seen  on  the  right 
hand,  overhanging  the  Sea.  There  is  a Vessel 
at  a distance  in  the  ojflng.  A Boat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Stafte  lands  ei^ht  or  ten  Persons,  dressed 
like  disbanded,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  like  dis- 
abled Soldiers.  They  come  straggling  forward 
with  their  knapsacks  and  bundles.  Hildebrand, 
the  Sergeant,  belonging  to  the  Party,  a stout  elder- 
ly man,  stands  by  the  boat,  as  if  superintending 
ike  disembarkation.  Quentin  remains  apart. 

ABRAHAM. 

Farewell,  the  flats  of  Holland,  and  rioht  welcome 
The  cliffs  of  Scotland ! Fare  thee  well,  black  beer 
And  Schiedam  gin ! and  welcome  twopenny, 
Oatcakes,  and  usquebaugh ! 

williams  {who  wants  an  arm.) 

Farewell,  the  gallant  field,  and  “ Forward,  pike- 
men  !” 

For  the  bridge-end,  the  suburb,  and  the  lane; 

And,  “ Bless  your  honour,  noble  gentleman, 
Remember  a poor  soldier !” 

ABRAHAM. 

My  tongue  shall  never  need  to  smooth  itself 
To  such  poor  sounds,  while  it  can  boldly  say, 
“Stand  and  deliver 

WILLIAMS. 

Hash,  the  sergeant  hears  you  1 


PERSON-/E. 

ness  to  gayety,  according  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment ; an  amiable  hypochondriac. 

Hildebrand,  a stout  old  Englishman,  who  by  feats 
of  courage,  has  raised  himself  to  the  rank  qf 
Sergeant-Major,  {then  of  greater  consequence  than 
at  present.)  He,  too,  has  been  disbanded,  but  can- 
not bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  has  lost  his 
command  over  his  Regiment. 

Privates  dismissed  from  the  same 
Regiment  in  which  Quentin  and 
Hildebrand /iadaerp«<f.  These  are 
mutinous,  and  are  much  disposed 
to  remember  former  quarrels  witli 
their  late  Officers. 

Niel  MacLellan,  Keeper  of  Auchindrane  Forest 
and  Game. 

Earl  op  Dunbar,  commanding  an  Army  as  Lieu- 
tenant of  James  /.,  for  execution  of  Justice  on 
Offenders. 

Guards,  Attendants,  <f*c.  <f*c. 

Marion,  Wife  of  Nibl  MacLellan. 

Isabel,  their  Daughter,  a Girl  iff  six  years  old 

Other  Children  and  Peasant  Women. 


ABRAHAM. 

And  let  him  hear  ; he  makes  a bustle  yonder, 

.\nd  dreams  of  his  authority,  forgetting 
We  are  disbanded  men,  o’er  whom  his  halbert 
Has  not  such  influence  as  the  beadle’s  baton. 

We  are  no  soldiers  now,  but  every  one 
The  lord  of  his  own  person. 

WILLIAMS. 

A wretched  lordship — and  our  freedom  such 
As  that  of  the  old  cart-horse,  when  the  owner 
Turns  him  upon  the  common.  I for  one 
Will  still  continue  to  respect  the  sergeant, 

And  the  comptroller  loo,— while  the  cash  lasts. 

ABRAHAM. 

I scorn  them  both.  1 am  too  stout  a Scotsman 
To  bear  a Southron’s  rule  an  instant  longer 
Than  discipline  obligee ; and/or  Quentin, 

Quentin  the  quillmnn,  Quentin  the  comptroller, 

We  have  no  regiment  now ; or,  if  we  had, 
Quentin’s  no  longer  clerk  to  it 

WILLIAMS.  « 

For  shame ! for  shame .'  What,  shall  old  comrades 
jar  thus, 

And  oh  the  verge  of  parting,  and  for  ever  I— 

Nay,  keep  thy  temper,  Abranam,  though  a bad  one. — 
Good  Master  Quentin,  let  thy  song  last  night 
Give  us  once  more  our  welcome  to  old  Scotland. 

ABRAHAM. 

Ay,  they  sing  light  whose  task  ie  telling  money, 
When  dollars  clink  for  chorus. 

QUENTIN. 

I’ve  done  with  counting  silver,*  honest  Abraham, 

* [M8  — " I’vs  done  with  countiog  doUan,”  Ac.] 


Abraham, 
Williams,  j 
Jenkin, 

And  Others, 
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As  thou,  I fear,  with  pouching  thy  small  share  on’t. 
But  lend  vour  voices,  lads,  and  I will  sing 
As  blithely  yet  ns  if  a town  were  won  ; 

As  if  upon  a field  of  battle  gain’d, 

Our  banners  waved  victorious. 

[f/e  i‘ings,  and  tkc  rest  bear  chorus. 


Nor  the  rnost  petty  threat  of  discipline. 

If  thou  wilt  lay  aside  thy  pride  of  office. 

And  drop  thy  wont  of  swaggering  and  commanding, 
Thou  ort  our  comrade  still  for  good  or  evil. 

Else  take  thv  course  apart,  or  with  the  clerk  there— 
A sergeant  thou,  and  lie  being  all  thy  rqdment. 


BONO. 

Hithor  we  eorar, 

Once  to  the  dram, 

But  no  lonper  we  lift  Ui  iu  rutile; 

Acli,'!!  to  the  wnw. 

With  (heir  and  icuni. 

The  march,  and  the  atorm,  and  the  oattle. 


There  are  »ome  of  uf  maim’d, 

And  annio  that  are  Inined, 

And  tome  of  old  nrbeii  an^  romolaininc 
But  we'll  tuke  up  th«'  took. 

Which  wo  ttunit  hy  like  fimlf, 

'Oainat  Don  Spaniard  to  go  a-campaJ^inr. 


Dick  Hatliorn  doth  vow 
To  return  to  the  plourh, 

Jock  Steele  to  hi<  anvil  and  hammer ; 

The  weaver  ihHlI  find  room 
At  the  wishi'Hnppiiir.'  l<iom, 

And  your  clerk  ahall  touch  wriliox  and  cranniuir 


ABRAHAM. 

And  this  is  all  that  thou  canst  do,  gay  Q,uentin7 
To  swagger  o’er  a henl  of  parish  brats, 

Cut  cheese  or  dibble  onions  with  thy  poniard, 
And  turn  the  sheath  into  a ferula  ? 


glTEVTl.V. 

I am  the  prodigal  in  holy  writ; 

I cannot  work,— to  b(^  I am  ashamed. 

Besides,  good  males,  I care  not  who  may  know  it, 
I’m  e’en  as  fairly  tired  of  this  same  fighting. 

As  the  poor  cur  that’s  worried  in  the  shamoles 
By  all  the  mastiff  dogs  of  all  the  huichors ; 
wherefere,  farewell  sword,  poniard,  peironel, 

And  welcome  poverty  and  peaceful  labour. 


ABRAHAM. 

Clerk  Q.uentin,  if  of  figliting  thou  art  tired. 
By  my  good  word,  thou’rt  quickly  satisfied, 
For  tnou’st  seen  but  little  on’t. 


WILLIAMS. 

Thou  dost  belie  him — I have  seen  him  fight 
Bravely  enough  for  one  in  his  condition. 

ABRAHAM. 

What  he?  that  counter-casting,  smock-faced  boy? 
What  was  be  but  the  colonel’s  scribbling  drudge, 
With  men  of  straw'  to  stuff  the  regiment  roll ; 

With  cipherings  unjust  to  cheat  his  conirades. 

And  cloak  false  mu.sicrs  for  our  noble  captain  7 
He  bid  farewell  to  sword  and  petronel ! 

He  should  have  said,  farewell  my  pen  and  standisb. 
These,  with  the  rosin  nse«J  to  hide  erasures, 

Were  the  best  friends  he  left  in  camp  behind  him. 

QUENTIN. 

The  sword  you  scoff  at  is  not  far,  but  scorns 
The  threats  of  an  unmanner’d  mutineer. 

SB  ROE  ANT 

We’ll  have  no  brftwluJ(jt“j^hajl  it  e^er  be  said, 

Tlmt  being  cmuradi'S  six  long  years  togiuher. 

While  gulping  doyvn  the  i^way  fogs  of  Holland, 
We  tilted  at  each  other’s  tbroais  s>  soon 
As  the  fir-wt^dTatight  of  native  air  refresh’d  them? 
No!  by  Hamt  rianatsn,  T foAid  the  combat. 

You  all,  iltinku,  do  kaow'  this  trusty  halberd ; 
For  I opme,  that  every  h»ek  amongst  you 
llath  felt  the  wAhl  of  the  iuu|fh  usheii  siaffi 
Endlong  or  overihwart.  Who  is  it  wishes 
A remembrancer  now  ? his  halberd, 

ABRAHAM. 

Comrades,  have  you  cars 
To  hear  the  old  man  bully  7 Kyea  to  see 
His  staff’ rear’d  o’er  your  heaila,  as  o’er  the  hounds 
The  huntsman  cracks  his  whip  ? 

WILUAMS. 

Well  said— stout  Abraham  has  the  right  on’t. — 

I tell  thee,  sergeant,  we  do  reverence  thee. 

And  pardon  the  rash  huinours  thou  hast  caught. 
Like  wiser  men,  from  thy  authority, 

’Tis  ended,  how'soe’er,  and  we’ll  not  suffer 
A word  of  aeiTgeantry,  or  halbard- staff. 


SERGEANT. 

Is’t  come  to  this,  false  knaves?  And  think  you  not, 
That  if  you  bear  a name  o’er  other  soldiers, 

It  was  because  you  follow’d  to  the  charge 
One  that  had  zeal  and  skill  enough  to  lead  you 
Where  fame  was  won  by  danger? 

WILLIAMS. 

Wc  grant  thy  skill  in  lemling,  noble  sergeant; 
Witness  .some  empty  boots  and  sleeves  amon^oa 
Which  else  had  still  l>een  tenanted  with  limbs 
In  the  full  quantity;  and  for  the  arguments 
With  which  you  used  to  back  oiir  resolution, 

Our  shoulders  do  record  tliem.  At  a word, 

Will  you  conform,  or  inust  we  part  our  company? 

SERGEANT. 

Conform  to  you  ? Base  dogs ! I would  not  lead  3rou 
A bolt-flight  farther  to  be  made  a general. 

Mean  niutinijers  ! when  you  swill’d  oft’ the  dregs 
Of  my  poor  sea-stores,  it  was,  “Noble  Sergeant- 
Heaven  bless  old  Hildebrand-— we’ll  follow  him. 

At  least,  until  we  safely  see  hini  lodged 
Within  the  irierry  bounds  of  his  own  England !’ 

WILLIAMS. 

Ay,  truly,  sir ; but,  mark,  the  ale  was  mighty, 

And  the  Geneva  potent.^  .Such  siout  liquor 
Makes  violent  protestations.  Skmk  it  round. 

If  you  have  any  left,  to  the  same  tune. 

And  wc  may  find  a chorus  for  it  still. 

ABRAHAM. 

We  lose  our  time.— Toll  us  at  once,  old  man, 

If  thou  wilt  march  with  us,  or  stay  with  Quentin? 

SERGEANT. 

Out,  mutineers!  Dishonour  dog  your  heels : 

ABRAHAM. 

Wilful  will  have  his  way.  Adieu,  efout  Hildebrand! 
( The  Soldiers  go  off  laughing,  and  taking  Uatt, 
icith  mockn-y,  of  the  .Sergeant  and  Qcentib, 
leho  remain  on  the  Stage. 

sergeant  (aftr'r  a pause.) 

Fly  you  not  with  the  rest  ? — fail  you  to  follow 
Yon  goodly  fellowship  and  fair  example? 

Come,  take  your  wild-goose  flight.  I know  you  Scots, 
Like  your  own  sea-fowl,  seek  your  course  together. 

Qt'E.VTIN; 

Faith,  a poor  heron  I,  who  wing  my  flight 
In  loneliness,  or  with  a single  partner; 

And  right  it  is  that  I should  k for  .solitude, 
Bringing  but  evil  luck  on  them  I herd  w’th. 
sergeant. 

Thou’rt  thankless.  Had  wo  landed  on  the  coast. 
Where  on r course  bore  us,  thou  wert  far  from  homes 
But  the  fierce  wsnd  that  drove  us  round  the  island, 
Barring  eacli  port  and  inlet  lliat  we  aim’d  at. 

Hath  wafted  thee  to  harbour;  for  I iudge 
This  is  thy  native  land  we  disembarK.  on. 

QUE.VTIN. 

True,  worthy  friend.  Each  rock,  each  stream  I 
look  on, 

Each  bosky  wood,  and  every  frowning  tower, 
Awakens  some  young  dream  of  infancy. 

Yet  such  is  my  hard  hap.  I might  more  safely 
Have  look’d  on  Indian  cliff’s,  or  Afric’s  desert. 
Than  on  iny  native  shores.  I’m  like  a babe, 
Doom’d  to  draw  poison  from  my  nurse’s  bosom. 

sergeant. 

Thou  dreamest.  young  man.  Unreal  terrors  hiunl, 
As  I have  noted,  giddy  brains  like  thine— 

Flighty,  poetic,  and  imaginalive— 

To  whom  a minstrel  whim  gives  idle  raptare, 

.4nd,  when  it  fades,  fantastic  misery. 

QUENTIN. 

But  mine  is  not  fanta.«;tic.  I can  tell  thee,  . 

Since  1 ha%'6  known  thee  siill  my  foilh/ul  fr^d 
In  part  at  least  the  dangerous  plight  I stand  ui. 
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SERGEANT. 

ind  I will  hear  thee  willingly,  the  rather 
Tiat  I would  let  these  vagabonds  march  on, 
ior  join  their  trooo  again.  Besides,  good  sooth, 

’id  wearied  with  tlie  toil  of  vesterday, 
ad  revel  of  last  night.— .And  I may  aid  thee; 

'es,  I may  aid  thee,  comrade,  and  perchance 
,1iou  mayst  advantage  me. 

QUENTIN. 

lay  it  prove  well  for  both !— But  note,  my  friend, 
can  but  intimate  my  mystic  story. 

«me  of  it  lies  so  secret, — even  the  winds 

hat  whistle  round  us  must  not  know  the  whole— 

D oath !— an  oath  1 

SERGEANT. 

That  must  be  kept,  of  coarse, 
ask  but  that  which  thou  mayst  freely  tell. 

QUENTIN. 

was  an  orphan  boy,  and  first  saw  light 
lot  far  from  where  we  stand— mv  lineage  low, 
ht  honest  in  its  poverty.  A loro, 
he  master  of  the  soil  for  many  a mile, 
hreaded  and  powerful,  took  a kindly  charge 
'or  my  advance  in  letters,  and  the  qualities 
f the  poor  orphan  lad  drew  some  applause, 
he  kimjht  was  proud  of  me,  and,  in  his  halls, 
had  such  kind  of  w-elcome  as  the  great 
lire  to  the  humble,  whom  they  love  to  point  to 
s objects  not  unworthy  their  protection, 

Hiose  progress  is  some  honour  to  their  patron — 

I cure  was  spoken  of,  which  I rnight  serve, 
ly  manners,  doctrine,  and  acquirements  fitting. 


sergeant.  , 

Ay,  therein  wns  Montgomery  kind  indeed ; 

STay,  kinder  than  you  think,  my  simple  Quentin. 
The  letters  which  you  brought  to  the  Montgomery, 
Pointed  to  thrust  ttice  on  some  desperate  service. 
Which  should  most  likely  end  thee. 

QUENTIN. 

Bore  I such  letters  ?— Surely,  comrad^  no. 

Full  deeply  was  the  writer  bound  to  aid  me. 
Perchance  he  only  meant  to  prove  my  mettle; 

And  it  was  but  a trick  of  my  nad  fortune 
That  gave  his  letters  ill  interpretation. 

sergeant. 

Av,  but  thy  better  angel  wrought  for  good, 
Whatever  ill  thy  evil  fate  designed  thee. 
Montgomery  pitied  thee,  and  changed  thy  service 
In  the  rough  field  for  labour  in  the  tent, 

More  fit  for  thy  green  years  and  peaceful  habits. 

QUENTIN. 

Even  there  his  well-meant  kindness  injured  me. 

My  comrades  hated,  undervalued  me, 

And  whatsoe'er  of  service  I could  do  them. 

They  guerdon’d  with  ingratitude  and  envy — 

Such  my  strange  doom,  that  if  I serve  a man 
At  deepest  risk,  he  is  my  foe  for  ever ! 

sergeant. 

Hast  thou  worse  fate  than  others  if  it  were  so? 
Worse  even  than  me,  thy  friend,  thine  officer. 
Whom  yon  ungrateful  slaves  have  pitch’d  ashore 
As  wild  waves  heap  the  sea-weed  on  the  beach, 
And  left  him  here,  as  if  he  had  the  pest 
Of  leprosy,  and  death  were  in  his  company  ? 


SERGEANT. 

liiherto  thy  luck 

l^is  of  the  best,  good  friend.  Few  lords  had  cared 
fihoa  couldst  read  thy  grammar  or  thy  psalter, 
'bouhadst  been  valuea  couldst  thou  scour  a harness, 
Jtd  dress  a steed  distinctly. 

QUENTIN. 

My  old  master 

leld  different  doctrine,  at  least  it  seem’d  so — 
tat  he  was  mix'd  in  many  a deadly  feud — 

^ here  my  tale  grows  mystic.  I became, 

■nwming  and  unwilling,  the  depositary 
•fa  dread  secret,  and  the  knowledge  on’t 
las  wreck’d  my  peace  for  ever.  It  became 
lypatron’s  will,  that  I,  as  one  w'ho  knew 
fore  than  1 should,  must  leave  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land, 

>ad  live  or  die  within  a distant  land.* 

SERGEANT. 

A!  thou  hast  done  a fault  in  some  wild  raid, 

•ayou  wild  Scotsmen  call  them. 


QUENTIN. 

Comrade,  nay ; 

une  was  a peaceful  part,  and  happ’d  by  chance. 
®nsi  not  tell  you  more.  Enough,  my  presence 
^ght  danger  to  my  benefactor’s  house, 
yww  after  tower  conceal’d  me.  willing  still 
®hide  my  ill-omen’d  face  with  owls  and  ravens,? 

let  my  patron's  safety  be  the  purchase 
smy  severe  and  desolate  captivity, 
w thought  I,  when  dark  Arran,  with  its  walls 
"native  rock,  enclosed  me.  There  I lurk’d, 
•jeacefiil  stranger  amid  armed  clans, 
nthout  a frienu  to  love  or  to  defend  me, 

’here  all  beside  were  link’d  by  close  alliances, 
it  l^gth  I made  niy  option  to  take  service 
0 that  same  legion  of  auxiliaries 
which  we  lately  servwl  the  Belgian. 

Jw  leader,  stout  Montgomery,  hath  been  kind 
^ough  full  six  years  of  warfare,  and  assign’d  ... 
wre  peaceful  ta^s  than  the  rough  front  of  war, 
w which  my  education  little  suited  me. 


me 


(MS.— Quenrin.  *’  My  »hort  (alo 

Grow*  mystic  now.  Ainonu  tin?  <l«‘ndiy  fcuos 
Which  cun«f>  our  country,  *nmcthina  once  it  chanced 
Thnt  I.  unwilline  and  iinwittinr,  witnoHed ; 

And  it  boeame  my  bcneractor:i  will, 

That  I abould  breathe  the  air  of  other  climee.”] 


QUENTIN. 

They  think  at  least  you  have  the  worst  of  plagues, 
The  worst  of  leprosies,— they  think  you  poor. 

SERGEANT. 

They  think  like  lying  villains  then.  I’m  rich, 

And  they  too  might  have  felt  it.  I’ve  a thought — 
But  stay— what  plans  your  wisdom  for  yourself? 


QUENTIN. 

My  thoughts  are  wcllnigh  desperate.  But  I purpose 
Return  to  my  stern  patron— there  to  tell  him 
That  wars,  and  winds,  and  waves,  have  cross’d  his 
pleasure,  i.  , • 

And  cast  me  on  the  shore  from  whence  he  banish  d 


IIIC* 

Then  let  him  do  his  will,  and  destine  for  me 
A dungeon  or  a grave. 


SERGEANT. 

Now,  by  the  rood,  thou  art  a simple  fool ! 

I can  do  belter  for  thee.  Mark  me,  Quentin, 

I took  my  license  from  the  noble  regiment. 

Partly  that  I w'as  worn  with  age  and  warfare, 
Partly  that  an  estate  of  yeomanry, 

Of  no  great  purchase,  but  enough  to  live  on, 

Has  call’d  me  owner  since  a kinsman’s  death. 

It  lies  in  merry  Yorkshire,  where  the  wealth 
Of  fold  and  ftirrow,  proper  to  Old  England, 
Stretches  by  streams  which  walk  no  sluggish  pac& 
But  dance  as  light  as  yours.  Now,  good  friend 
Quentin,  , . 

This  copyhold  can  keep  two  quiet  inmates, 

And  I am  childless.  Wilt  thou  be  my  son  ? 


QUENTIN. 

Nav,  you  can  only  jest,  my  worthy  friend  I 
Wliat  claim  have!  to  be  a burden  to  you? 

SERGEANT. 

The  claim  of  him  that  wants,  and  is  in  danger, 

On  him  that  has,  and  can  afford  protection  : 

Thou  wouldst  not  fear  a foeman  in  mv  cottage 
Where  a stout  mastiff  slumber’d  on  the  hearth. 
And  this  good  halberd  hung  above  the  chimney? 
But  come — I have  it — thou  shall  earn  thy  bread 

t [The  MS.  here  adds  i c 1 ft* 

" And  then  wild  Arran  with  its  d 'rksome  | 

Of  naked  rock  received  me  ; till  at  last 

I yielded  to  take  seiA-icc  In  the  le?i«n 

Which  lately  has  diicbarg^.u*.  Staut  Montfonw. 

Our  colonel,  hath  been  kind  throuch  five  yeara’  warfare."] 
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Duly,  and  honourably,  and  usefully. 

Our  village  schoolmaster  hath  left  the  parish, 
Forsook  the  ancient  schoolhouse  with  its  yew-trees, 
That  lurk’d  beside  a church  two  centuries  older. — 
So  long  devotion  took  the  lead  of  knowledge; 

And  since  his  little  flock  are  shepherdless, 

’Tis  thou  shalt  be  promoted  in  his  room  ; 

And  rather  than  thou  w'nntest  scholars,  man, 
Myself  will  enter  pupil.  Better  late, 

Our  proverb  says,  than  never  to  do  well. 

And  look  you,  on  the  holydays  I’d  tell 
To  all  the  wondering  l>oors  and  gaping  children, 
Strange  tales  of  what  the  regiment  did  in  Flanders, 
And  thou  should’st  say  Amen,  and  be  my  warrant, 
That  I speak  truth  to  them. 

QUENTIN. 

Would  I might  take  thy  offer ! But,  alas ! 

Thou  art  the  hermit  wnoconipeU’d  a pilgrim. 

In  name  of  Heaven  and  heavenly  charity. 

To  share  his  roof  and  meal,  but  found  too  late 
That  he  had  drawn  a curse  on  him  and  his, 

By  sheltering  a wTctch  foredoom’d  of  heaven ! 

SERGEANT. 

Thou  talk’st  in  riddles  to  me. 

QUENTIN, 

If  I do, 

*Tis  that  I am  a riddle  to  myself. 

Thou  know’si  I am  by  nature  born  a friend 
To  gjec  and  merriment ; can  make  wild  verses ; 

The  jest  or  laugh  has  never  stopp'd  with  me, 

When  once  ’twas  set  a rolling. 

SEBOEANT. 

I have  known  thee 

A blithe  companion  still,  and  wonder  now 
Thou  sbouldst  become  thus  crest-fallen. 

QUENTIN. 

Does  the  lark  sing  her  descant  when  the  falcon 
Scales  the  blue  vault  with  bolder  wing  than  hers. 
And  meditates  a stoop?  The  mirth  thou’st  noted 
Was  all  deception,  fraud— Hated  enough 
For  other  causes,  1 did  veil  my  feelings 
Beneath  the  mask  of  mirth, — laugh’d,  sung,  and 
caroll’d, 

To  gain  some  interest  in  my  comrades’  bosoms. 
Although  mine  own  was  bursting. 


QUENTIN. 

No,  ’tis  most  likely— But  I had  a hope, 

A poor  vain  hope,  that  I might  live  obscurely 
In  some  far  corner  of  my  native  Scotland, 

Which,  of  all  others,  splinter’d  into  districts, 
Differing  in  manners,  families,  even  language, 

Sei  iii’d  a safe  refuge  for  the  humble  wretch, 
Whose  highe.st  hope  was  to  remain  unheard  of. 
But  fate  has  baffled  me— the  winds  and  waves, 
With  force  resistless,  have  impell’d  me  hither— 
Have  driven  me  to  the  clime  most  dang' rous  to  me; 
.•Vnd  I obev  the  call,  like  the  hurt  deer, 

Which  seeks  instinctively  his  native  lair, 

Though  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  but  to  die  there. 


SERGEANT. 

’Tis  false,  by  Heaven,  young  man!  'This  sam 
despair, , 

Though  showing  resignation  in  its  banner, 

Is  but  a kind  of  covert  cowardice. 

Wise  men  fiavc  said,  that  though  our  stars  incline 
They  cannot  force  us— Wisdom  is  the  pilot. 

And  if  he  cannot  cross,  he  may  evade  them. 

You  lend  an  ear  to  idle  ntigtnies, 

The  fruits  of  our  last  revels— still  most  sad 
Under  the  gloom  that  follows  boisterous  mirth. 

As  earth  looks  blackest  after  brilliant  sunshine. 


QUENTIN. 

No,  by  my  honest  word.  I join’d  the  revel, 

And  aided  it  with  laugh,  and  song,  and  shout, 
But  my  heart  revell’d  not ; and,  when  the  mirth 
Was  at  the  loudest,  on  yon  gaJliot’s  prow 
I stood  unmark’d,  and  gazid  upon  the  land, 

.My  native  land— each  cape  ana  cliff  I knew. 

‘ Behold  me  now,”  I said,  '*  your  destined  victim?' 
! So  greets  the  sentenced  criminal  the  headsman, 
Who  slow  approaches  with  his  lifted  axe. 

“ Hither  I conic,”  I said,  ‘‘  ye  kindred  hills, 
Whose  darksome  outline  in  a distant  land 
Haunted  iny  slumbers:  here  I stand,  thou  ocean. 
Whose  hoarse  voice,  murmuring  in  my  dream-MS 
quired  me; 

See  me  now  here,  ye  wind.s,  whose  plaintive  wail 
On  yonder  distant  shores,  appear’d  to  call  me- 
Summon’d,  behold  me.”  And  the  winds  and  wa«a 
And  the  deep  echoes  of  the  distant  mountain 
Made  answer— “Come,  and  die!” 


Of  a new  order. 


SERGEANT. 

Thou’rt  a hypocrite 


QUENTIN. 

But  harmless  as  the  innoxious  snake, 

Whicli  bears  the  adder’s  form,  lurks  in  his  haunts. 
Yet  neither  hath  his  fang-teeth  nor  his  poison. 
Look  you,  kind  Hildebrand,  I would  seem  merry. 
Lest  other  men  should,  tiring  of  my  sadness. 
Expel  me  from  them,  as  the  hunted  wether 
Is  driven  from  the  flock. 


SERGEANT. 

Fantastic  all!  Poor  boy,  thou  art  distracted 
With  the  vain  terrors  of  some  feudal  tyrant, 
Whose  frown  hath  been  from  infancy  thy  bugbftt 
Why  seek  his  presence? 

QUENTIN. 

Wherefore  does  the  meta  ^ 
F’ly  to  the  scorching  taper?  Why  the  bird, 
Dazzled  by  lights  at  midnight,  seek  the  net? 

Why  does  the  prey,  which  feels  the  fascination 
Of  the  snake’s  glaring  eye,  drop  in  his  jaws? 


SERGEANT. 

Faith,  thou  hast  borne  it  bravely  out. 

Had  I been  ask’d  to  name  the  merriest  follow 
Of  all  our  muster-roll— that  man  wertthou. 

QUENTIN. 

See’s!  thou,  my  friend,  yon  brook  dance  down  the 
vallev,  , 

Arid  sjng  blithe  cards  oyer  broken  rock 
And  tinv  waterfall,  kissing  each  shrub 
And  eacn  gay  flower  it  nurses  in  its  passage,— 
Where,  think’st  thou,  is  its  source,  the  bonny 
brook  ?— 

It  flows  from  forth  a cavern,  black  and  gloomy, 
Sullen  and  sunless,  like  this  heart  of  mine, 

Which  others  see  in  a false  glare  of  gayety, 

Which  I have  laid  before  you  in  its  sadness. 

SERGEANT. 

If  such  wild  fancies  dog  thee,  wherefore  leave 
The  trade  where  thou  went  safe  midst  others’  dan- 
. , 

And  venture  to  thy  native  land,  where  fate 
Lies  on  the  watch  for  thee?  Had  old  Montgomery 
Been  with  the  regiment,  thou  hadet  had  no  conge. 


.•^ehceant. 

.Such  wild  exiimnles  but  refute  themselves, 
lift  bird,  let  moth,  let  the  coil’d  adder’s  prey, 
Resist  the  fascination  and  be  safe. 

Thou  goest  not  near  this  Baron— if  thou  gocal, 

I will  go  with  thee.  Known  in  many  a neld, 
Which  he  in  a whole  life  of  petty  feud 
Has  never  dreani’d  oC  I will  teach  the  knight 
To  rule  him  in  this  matter— be  thy  warrant. 

That  far  from  him,  and  from  his  petty  lordship.  ^ 
You  shall  henceforth  tread  English  land,  and  vtm 
Thy  presence  shall  alarm  his  conscience  more. 


QUENTIN.  , i 

’Twere  desperate  risk  for  both.  I will  far 
Hastily  miide  thee  through  this  dangerous  pron» 
And  seek  thy  school,  thy  yew-trees,  and  thycnurO» 
yard ; — I 

The  last,  perchance,  will  be  the  first  I find. 

SERGEANT. 

I would  rather  face  him,  . . , 

Like  a bold  Englishman  that  knows  his  right 
And  will  stand  by  his  friend.  And  yet  ’us  four 
Fancies  like  these  are  not  to  be  resisted ; 
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Tis  better  to  escaoe  them.  Many  a presage, 

Too  rashly  braved,  becomes  its  own  accomplish* 
ment. 

Then  let  us  go— but  whither  ? My  old  head 
As  little  knows  where  it  shall  lie  to-night, 

As  yonder  mutineers  that  left  their  officer, 

As  reckless  of  his  quarters  as  these  billows, 

That  leave  the  withered  sea-wcedon  the  beach. 

And  care  not  where  they  pile  it. 

QUESTIN. 

Think  not  for  that,  good  friend.  We  are  in  Scotland, 
And  if  it  is  not  varied  from  its  wont, 

Kach  cot.  that  sends  a curl  of  smoke  to  heaven. 
Will  yield  a stranger  quarters  for  the  night. 

Simply  because  he  needs  them. 

SERGEANT. 

But  are  there  none  within  an  easy  walk 
Give  lodgings  here  for  hirel  for  I have  left 
!*ome  of  the  Don’s  pia.stres,  (though  I kept 
The  secret  from  yon  gulls,)  and  I had  rather 
Pay  the  fair  reckoning  I can  well  adbrd, 

And  my  host  takes  with  pleasure,  than  I’d  cumber 
Some  poor  man’s  roof  with  me  and  all  my  wants, 
-And  tax  his  charily  beyond  discretion. 

QPENTIN. 

Some  six  miles  hence  there  is  a town  and  hostelry — 
But  you  are  wayworn,  and  it  is  most  likely 
Our  comrades  must  have  till’d  it.* 
sergeant. 

Out  upon  them  !— 
Were  there  a friendlv  mastiff  who  would  lend  me 
Half  of  his  supper,  half  of  his  poor  kennel, 

[ would  help  Honesty  to  pick  hia  bones. 

And  share  his  straw,  far  rather  than  To  sup 
On  jolly  fare  wiili  these  base  varlets ! 

QUENTIN. 

We’ll  manage  better;  for  our  Scottish  dogs, 

Though  stout  and  trusty,  are  but  ill-instructed 
In  hospitable  right.s. — Here  is  a maiden, 

A little  maid,  will  tell  us  of  the  country. 

And  sorely  it  is  changed  since  1 have  left  it, 
if  we  should  fail  to  find  a harbourage. 

Unter  Isabel  MacLellan,  a pirl  of  about  six  years 
ol(L,  bearing  a viilk~pail  on  her  head:  she  stops  on 
seeing  the  Sergeant  and  Q,uentin. 

QUENTIN. 

There’s  something  in  her  look  that  doth  remind 
me — 

3ut  ’tie  not  wonder  I find  recollections 
!d  all  that  here  I look  on.— Pretty  maid 

SERGEANT. 

fou’re  slow,  and  hesitate.  I will  be  spokesman.— 
3ood  even,  my  pretty  maiden — cansi  tnou  tell  us. 

Is  there  a Christian  house  would  render  strangers, 
Por  love  or  guerdon,  a night’s  meal  and  lodging? 

ISABEL. 

Pull  surely,  sir;  we  dwell  in  yon  old  house 
Jpon  the  cliff— they  call  it  Cnupeldonan. 

(Po«uf«  to  the  building. 
!)ur  house  is  Inige  enough,  and  if  our  supper 
enhance  to  be  scant,  you  shall  have  half  of  mine, 
Por,  as  I think,  sir,  you  have  been  a soldier. 

Up  yonder  lies  our  house— I’ll  trip  before, 

Anu  tell  my  mother  she  has  guests  a-coming: 

The  path  is  something  steep,  but  you  shall  see 
I’ll  be  there  first— I must  chain  up  the  dogs,  too ; 
Vimrod  and  Bloodylass  are  cross  to  strangers, 

Bat  gentle  when  you  know  them. 

[JSxit,  and  is  seen  partially  ascending  to  the 
Castle, 

beroeant. 

You  have  spoke 

Four  country  folk  arig^hi,  both  for  the  dogs 
And  for  the  people.— We  had  luck  to  light 
On  one  loo  young  for  cunning  and  for  selfishness. — 
He’s  in  a reverie— a deep  one  sure. 

Since  the  gibe  on  his  country  wakes  him  not.— 
Bestir  thee,  Quentin ! 

* (MS.—'*  Gallant  and  rrim,  mar  b«  butill-initnictod.”] 


QUENTIN. 

’Twas  a wondrous  likeness. 
sergeant. 

Likeness!  of  whom?  I’ll  warrant  thee,of  one 
^Vhom  thou  has;  loved  and  lost.-ySucfi  fantasies 
Live  long  in  brains  like  mine,  W'hich  fashion  visions 
Of  wo  and  death  when  they  are  cross’d  in  love, 

As  most  men  are  or  have  been. 

QUENTIN. 

Thy  guess  hath  touch’d  me,  though  it  is  but  slightly, 
’Mongst  other  woes ; I knew,  in  former  day^ 

A maid  that  view’d  me  with  some'glance  of  favour; 
But  my  fate  carried  me  to  other  shores, 

And  she  has  since  been  wedded.  I did  think  on’t 
But  as  a bubble  burst,  a rainbow  vanish’d; 

It  adds  no  deeper  shade  to  the  dark  gloom 
Which  chills  the  springs  of  hope  and  life  within  me. 
Our  guide  hath  got  a trick  of  voice  and  feature 
Like  to  the  inolu  I spoke  of— that  is  all. 

SERGEANT. 

She  bounds  before  us  like  a gamesome  doe, 

Or  rather  as  the  rock-bred  eaglet  soars 
Up  to  her  nesiL  as  if  she  rose  oy  will 
Without  an  effort.  Now  a Netherlander, 

One  of  our  Frogland  friends,  viewing  the  scene, 
Would  take  his  oath  that  tower,  and  rock,  and 
maiden, 

Were  forms  too  light  and  lofty  to  be  real, 

And  only  some  delusion  of  the  fancy. 

Such  as  men  dream  at  sunset.  I myself 
Have  kepi  the  level  ground  so  many  years, 

I have  wellnigh  forgot  the  art  to  climb, 

Unless  assisted  by  thy  younger  arm. 

[ They  go  off  as  if  to  ascend  to  the  Tower,  the 
Sergeant  leaning  upon  Quentin. 


SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Front  of  the  Old  Tower. 

Isabel  comes  forward  with  her  Mother, — Marion 
speaking  as  they  advance. 

.Marion. 

I blame  thee  not,  my  child,  for  bidding  wanderers 
Come  share  our  food  and  shelter,  if  tny  father 
Were  here  to  w’elcomc  them  ; but,  Isabel, 

He  waits  upon  his  lord  at  Auchindrone, 

And  comes  not  home  to-night. 

ISABBL. 

What  then,  my  mother  1 
The  travellers  do  not  ask  to  see  my  father— 

Food,  shelter,  rest,  is  all  the  poor  men  want, 

And  we  can  give  them  these  without  my  father. 

MARION. 

Thou  canst  not  understand,  nor  I explain, 

Why  a lone  female  asks  not  visitants 
What  time  her  husband’s  absent  l^Apart.) — My 
poor  child, 

And  if  thou’ri  wedded  to  a jealous  husband, 
Thou’lt  know  too  soon  the  cause. 

ISABEL  (partly  overhearing  what  her  mother  says.) 
Ay,  but  1 know  already— Jealousy 
Is,  when  my  father  chides,  and  you  sit  weeping. 

Marion. 

Out^  little  spy— thy  father  never  chides : 

Or,  if  he  does,  ’tis  when  his  wife  deserves  it.— 

But  to  our  strangers ; they  are  old  men,  Isabel, 

That  seek  this  shelter?— are  they  not? 

isabeu 

. . One  is  old— 

Old  as  this  tower  of  ours,  and  worn  like  that,  flfl 
Bearing  deep  marks  of  battles  long  since  fought. 

MARION. 

Some  remnant  of  the  wars— he’s  welcome,  surely. 

Bringing  no  quality  along  with  him 

Which  can  alarm  suspicion.— Well,  the  other? 

ISABEL. 

A young  man,  gentle-voiced  and  gentle'eyed. 

Who  looks  and  speaks  like  one  the  world  b' 
frown’d  on; 


I 

I 
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But  smilea  when  you  smile,  seeming  that  he  feels 
Joy  in  your  joy,  though  he  himself  is  sad. 

Brown  hair,  and  downcast  looks. 

MABiON  {alarmed.) 

TSsbut  an  idle  thought — it  cannot  bet  [lAsteru. 
I hear  his  accents— It  is  all  too  true — 

My  terrors  were  prophetic ! 

I’ll  compose  myself, 

And  then  accost  him  firmly.  Thus  it  must  be. 

[She  retires  hastily  into  the  'Power. 
[The  voices  of  the  Seroeant  and  Quentin 
arc  heard  ascending  behind  the  Scenes. 

QWP.NTIN. 

One  effort  more— we  stand  upon  the  level. 

I’ve  seen  thee  M'ork  thee  up  glacis  and  cavalier 
Steeper  than  this  ascent,  when  cannon,  culverine, 
Musket,  and  hackbut,  shower'd  thcirshotiipon  thee, 
And  form’d  with  ceastdess  blaze,  a fier>'  garland 
Round  the  defences  of  the  post  you  storm’d. 

[TViey  come  on  the  Stage,  and  at  the  same  time 
Marion  re-enters  from  the  Tower. 

SERGEANT. 

Truly  thou  ^ak’st.  I am  the  tardier, 

That  I,  in  climbing  hither,  miss  the  fir^ 

Which  w'ont  to  telfme  there  was  death  in  loitering. — 
Here  stands,  inethinks,  our  hostess. 

[He  goes  forward  to  address  Marion.  Quen* 
TIN,  struck  on  seeing  her,  keeps  back. 
SERGEANT. 

Kind  dame,  yon  little  lass  has  brought  you  stran- 
gers. 

Willing  to  be  a trouble  not  a charge  to  you. 

We  are  disbanded  soldiers,  but  have  means 
Ample  enough  to  pay  our  journey  homeward. 

MARION. 

We  keep  no  house  of  general  entertainment. 

But  know  our  duty,  sir,  to  locks  like  yours. 
Whiten’d  and  thinn’d  by  many  a long  campaign. 

Ill  chances  that  my  husband  should  be  absent — 
(Apar/.)— Courage  alone  can  make  me  struggle 
through  it— 

For  in  your  comrade,  though  he  hath  forgot  me, 

I spy  a friend  whom  I have  known  in  school-days, 
And  whom  I think  MacLcllan  well  remembers. 

[S/i<  goes  up  to  Quentin. 
You  see  a woman’s  memory 
la  faithfuller  than  yours ; for  Quentin  Blane 
Hath  not  a greeting  left  for  Marion  Harkness. 

QUENTIN  (iri7/i 

‘ I seek,  indeed,  my  native  land,  good  Marion, 

But  seek  it  like  a stranger.— All  is  changed. 

And  thou  thyself— 

MARION. 

You  left  a giddy  maiden. 

And  find,  on  your  return,  a w’ife  and  mother. 

Thine  old  acquaintance,  Quentin,  is  my  mate — 
Stout  Niel  MacLellan.  ranger  to  our  lord. 

The  Knight  of  Auchindranc.  He’s  absent  now, 

But  will  rejoice  to  see  his  former  comrade. 

If,  as  I trust,  you  tarry  his  return. 

{Apart.)  Heaven  grant  he  understand  my  words  by 
contraries ! 

He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  rivals ; 

He  must  remember  Niel  and  he  were  foes ; 

He  must  remember  Niel  is  warm  of  temper. 

And  think  instead  of  welcome,  I would  blithely 
Bid  him,  G<kI  .speed  you.  But  he  is  as  simple 
And  void  of  guile  as  ever. 

QCENTtN. 

Marion,  I gladly  rest  within  your  cottage. 

And  gladly  wait  return  of  Niel  MacLellan, 

To  clasp  his  hand,  and  wish  him  happiness. 

Some  rising  feelings  might  perhaps  prevent  this — 
But ’tis  a peevish  part  to  grudge  our  friends 
Their  share  of  fortune  because  we  have  miss’d  it ; 

I can  wish  others  joy,  and  happiness, 

Though  I must  ne'er  partake  them. 

MARION. 

But  if  it  grieve  you— 

. QUENTIN. 

so  I do  not  fear.  The  brightest  gleams  of  hope 


That  shine  on  me  are  such  as  are  reflected 
From  thosti  which  shine  on  others. 

['J'he  Sergeant  and  Quentin  enter  the 
Tower  with  the  little  Girl. 

MARION  {comes  forward  andrpeaks  in  agitation.) 
Even  so ! the  simple  youth  has  miss'd  mv  meaning. 
I sbarnc  to  make  it  plainer,  or  to  say, 

In  one  brief  word,  Pass  on— Heaven  guide  the  bark. 
For  we  are  on  the  breakers ! [Exit  into  the  Tover. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A withdrawing  apartment  in  the  Castle  of  Audiin- 
drane.  Servants^  place  a Table  with  a JUuk  ^ 
Wine  and  Drinking-cups. 

Enter  Mure  cj/’ Auchinorane,  with  Albert  Gif- 
FORD,  his  Relation  and  Visiter.  'They  place  theoi- 
selves  by  the  Table  after  some  complimentorj 
ceremony.  At  some  distance,  is  heard  the  nout^ 
revelling. 

AUCHINDHANE. 

We’re  better  placed  for  confidential  talk, 

Than  in  the  hall,  fill’d  with  disbanded  soldiers, 

And  fooU  and  fiddlers  gather’d  on  the  highway,— 
The  worthy  guests  whom  Philip  crowds  my  hall 
with, 

And  with  them  spends  his  evening. 

GIFFORD. 

But  think  you  not,  my  friend,  that  your  son  Philip 
.Should  be  participant  of  these  our  councils, 

Being  so  deeply  mingled  in  the  danger— 

Your  house’s  only  heir— your  only  son  1 

AUCHINPRANE. 

Kind  cousin  Gifibrd,  if  thou  lack’st  good  counsel 
At  race,  at  cockpit,  or  at  gambling  table, 

Or  any  freak  by  which  men  cheat  themselves 
As  well  of  life,  as  of  the  means  to  live. 

Call  for  assistance  upon  Philip  Mure ; 

But  in  all  serious  parley  spare  invoking  him. 

I 

GIFFORD.  I 

You  speak  too  lightly  of  my  cousin  Philip;  | 

All  name  him  brave  m arms. 

AUCHINDRANB.  I 

A second  Bevis ; 

But  I,  my  youth  bred  up  in  graver  fashions, 

Mourn  o^er  the  mode  of  life  in  w-hich  he  .opends, 

Or  rather  dissipates,  his  time  and  substance. 

No  vagabond  escapes  his  search— The  soldier 
Spurn’d  from  the  si-rvice,  henceforth  to  be  a ruffiin 
Upon  his  own  account,  i.s  Philip’s  comrade ; 

The  fiddler,  whose  crack’d  crowd  has  atill  three 
strings  on’t ; 

The  balladeer,  whose  voice  has  still  two  notes  Iw;  | 
Whate’er  is  roguish  and  whate’er  is  vile, 

Are  welcome  to  the  board  of  Auchindrane, 

And  Philip  will  return  them  shout  for  shout, 

And  pledge  for  jovial  pledge,  and  song  for  song, 

Until  the  shamefaced  sun  peep  at  our  windows. 

And  ask,  “ What  have  we  here?” 

GIFFORD. 

You  take  such  revej  deeply— we  are  Scotsmen, 

Far  known  for  rustic  hospitality, 

That  mind  not  birth  or  titles  in  our  guests: 

The  harper  has  his  seat  beside  our  hearth. 

The  wanderer  must  find  comfort  at  our  board,  ' 
His  name  unask’d,  his  pedigree  unknown ; 

So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  must  we. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

All  this  is  freely  granted,  worthy  kinsman; 

And  prithee  do  not  think  me  churl  enough 
To  count  how  many  sit  beneath  my  “It- 
I’ve  wealth  enough  to  fill  my  father’s  hall  , 
Each  day  at  noon,  and  feed  the  guests  who  crow«  ; 

it  I ' 

I am  near  mate  with  those  whom  men  call  hard 
Though  a rude  western  knight.  But  mark  mCi  cou  . 
Bin, 
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Although  I feed  wayfaring  vagnbondii, 

I make  them  not  iny  comrades.  Such  as  1, 

Who  have  advanced  the  lortunesof  my  line, 

And  swell’d  a baron’s  turret  to  a palace. 

Have  oft  the  curse  awaiting  on  our  thrift. 

To  see,  w'hile  yet  we  live,  the  tilings  which  must  be 
At  our  decease—  the  downfall  of  our  family, 

The  loss  of  land  and  lordship,  name  and  knight* 
hood, 

The  wreck  of  the  fair  fabric  we  have  built, 

By  a degenerate  heir.  Philip  has  that 
Of  inborn  meanness  in  him,  that  he  loves  not 
The  company  of  betters,  nor  of  equals ; 

Never  at  ease,  unless  he  bears  the  bell. 

And  crows  the  loudest  in  the  company. 

He’s  mesh’d,  too,  in  the  snares  of  every  female 
Who  deigns  to  cast  a passing  glance  on  him — 
Licentious,  disrespectful,  rash,  and  profligate. 

GIFFORD. 

Come,  my  good  coz,  think  we  too  have  been  young. 
And  I will  swear  that  in  your  father’s  life-time 
You  have  yourself  been  trapp’d  by  toys  like  these. 


AUCHIXDRANF.. 

A fool  I may  have  bi'en— but  not  a madman ; 

1 never  play’d  the  rake  among  my  follow’ers, 
Pursuing  this  man’s  sister,  that  man’s  wife; 

And  therefore  never  saw  I man  of  mine, 

When  .summon’d  to  obey  my  best,  grow  restive. 
Talk  of  his  honour,  of  his  peace  destroy’d. 

And,  while  obeying,  mutter  threats  of  vengeance. 
But  now  the  humour  of  an  idle  youth. 

Disgusting  tnist^  followers,  sworn  dependants, 
Plays  football  with  his  honour  and  my  safety. 


GIFFORD. 

I’m  sorry  to  find  discord  in  your  house, 

For  I had  hoped,  while  bringing  you  cold  news. 

To  find  you  arm’d  in  union  ’gainst  the  danger. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

What  can  man  speak  that  I would  shrink  to  hear. 
And  where  the  danger  I would  deign  to  shun  1 

[ffe  rises. 

What  should  aopal  u man  inured  to  perils, 

Like  the  bold  climber  on  the  crags  of  Ailsa  ‘1 
Winds  whistle  past  him,  billows  rage  below. 

The  sea-fowl  sweep  around,  with  sliriek  ana  clang, 
One  single  slip,  one  unadvised  pace, 

One  qualm  of  giddiness— and  oeacc  be  with  him  ! 
But  he  wlmse  grasp  is  sure,  wlioso  .step  is  firm, 
Whose  brain  is  constant— he  makes  one  proud  rock 
The  means  to  scale  another,  till  he  stand 
Triumphant  on  the  peak. 


Be  thou  as  bold  in  telling  me  of  danger, 

A.s  I shall  be  in  facing  danger  told  ol. 

GIFFORD. 

I need  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  death-feud 
That  raged  m long  betwixt  thy  house  and  Cassilis; 
1 netd  not  bid  thee  recollect  the  league. 

When  royal  James  himself  stood  mediator 
Between  thee  and  Earl  Gilbert. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Call  you  these  news?— You  might  as  well  have 
told  me 

That  old  King  Coil  is  dead,  and  graved  at  Kylesfield. 
I’ll  help  thee  out—  King  James  commanden  us 
Henceforth  to  live  in  p<>ace,  made  us  clasp  hands  too. 
O,  sir,  when  such  an  union  hath  been  made, 

In  heart  and  hand  conjoining  mortal  foes. 

Under  a monarch’s  royal  mediation, 

The  league  is  not  forgotten.  And  with  this 
What  is  there  to  be  told  1 The  king  commanded — 
“ Be  friends.”  No  doubt  we  were  so — Who  dares 
doubt  it  ? 

GIFFORD. 

You  speak  but  half  the  tale. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

By  good  Saint  Trillion,  but  I’ll  tell  the  whole ! 
There  is  no  terror  in  the  tale  for  me—* 

Go  speak  of  ghosts  to  children  ’.—This  Earl  Gilbert 
(God  sain  him)  loved  Heaven’s  peace  as  well  as  I did. 
And  we  were  w'ondrous  friends  whene’er  we  met 
At  church  or  market,  or  in  burrows  town. 

Midst  this,  our  good  Lord  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassilis, 
Takes  purpose  he  would  Journey  forth  to  Edinburgh. 
The  King  was  doling  gifts  of  abbey-lands. 

Good  things  that  thrifty  house  was  wont  to  fish  for. 
Our  mighty  Earl  forsakes  his  sen-washed  castle. 
Passes  our  borders  some  four  miles  from  hence ; 
And,  holding  it  unwhole.some  to  be  fasters 
Long  after  sunrise,  lo  ! the  Earl  and  train 
Dismount,  to  rest  their  nags  and  cat  their  breakfast. 
The  morning  rose,  the  small  birds  earoll’d  sweetly — 
The  corks  w’erc  drawn,  the  pasty  brooks  incision — 
HLs  lordship  jests,  his  train  arechoktxl  with  laughter; 
When,— wondrous  change  of  cheer,  and  most  un- 
lock’d fur. 

Strange  epilogue  to  bottle  and  to  baked  meal!— 
Flashed  from  the  greenwood  half  a score  of  cara- 
bines ; 

And  the  good  Earl  of  Cassilis,  in  his  breakfast. 

Had  nooning,  dinner,  siipiier,  all  at  once. 

Even  in  the  morning  that  he  closed  bis  journey; 
And  the  grim  sexton,  for  his  chamberlain. 

Made  him  the  bed  which  rests  the  head  for  ever. 


GIFFORD. 

And  so  I trust 

Thou  wilt  surmount  the  danger  now  approaching, 
Which  scarcely  can  I frame  my  tongue  to  tell  you, 
Though  I rode  here  on  purpose. 

AU/”:;.,uRANE. 

Cousin,  I think  thy  heart  was  never  coward. 

And  strange  it  seems  thy  tongue  slioiild  take  such 
semblance. 

Fve  beard  of  many  a loiid-mouth’d,  noisy  braggart. 
Whose  hand  gave  feeble  sanction  to  his  tonsue ; 
But  thou  art  one  whose  heart  can  think  bold  things. 
Whose  hand  can  act  them— but  who  shrinks  to  speak 
them ! 

GIFFORD. 

And  if  I speak  them  not,  ’fis  that  I shame 
To  tell  thee  of  the  calumnies  that  load  thee. 

Things  loudlv  spoken  at  the  city  Cross— 

Things  closely  whisper’d  in  our  Sovereign’s  ear— 
Things  which  the  olumed  lord  and  flnt-capp’d  citizen 
Do  circulate  amid  their  dificrent  ranks — 

Things  false,  no  doubt;  but,  falsehoods  while  I deem 
them, 

Still  honouring  thee,  I shun  the  odious  topic. 
auchindrank. 

Shun  it  not,  cousin,  ’tis  a friend’s  best  office 
To  bring  the  nows  we  hear  unwillingly. 

The  sentinel,  who  tells  the  foe’s  approach, 

And  wakes  the  sleeping  camp,  does  hut  his  duty : 
VOL.  I.—  4 S 


GIFFORD. 

Told  with  much  spirit,  cousin— .sonie  there  are 
Would  add,  and  in  a tone  resembling  triumph. 

And  would  that  with  these  long  establish’d  facts 
My  tale  began  and  ended!  I must  tell  you. 

That  evil-iieeming  censures  of  the  event, 

Both  at  the  time  and  now,  throw  lilamc  on  thee-;- 
Time,  place,  and  circumstance,  they  say,  proclaim 
thee, 

Alike,  the  author  of  that  morning’s  ambush. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Av,  ’tis  an  old  belief  in  Carrick  here. 

; Where  natives  do  not  always  die  in  bed. 

That  if  a Kennedy  shall  not  attain 
Mctliuselah’s  last  span,  a Mure  ha.s  slain  him. 

Such  is  the  general  creed  of  all  their  clan, 
j Thank  Heaven,  that  they’re  bound  to  prove  the 
charge 

I They  are  so  prompt  in  making.  They  have  clamour’d 
: Enough  of  this  before,  to  show  their  malice. 

But  what  saM  these  coward  pickthanks  when  I came 
Before  the  King,  before  the  Justicers, 

Rebutting  all  their  calumnies,  and  daring  them 
To’show  that  I knew  aught  of  Cassilis’  journey— 
Which  way  he  meant  to  travel— where  to  halt— 
Without  which  knowledge  I possess’d  no  meana 
To  dress  an  ambush  for  nim  ? Did  I not 
Defy  the  assembled  clan  of  Kennedys 

* [“  There  is  no  terror,  Cuaiui  ia  your  threaU.’* 

SUAKSnUBB.) 
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To  show,  by  proof  direct  or  inferential, 

Wherefore  they  slander’d  ni»!  with  this  foul  charge? 
My  gauntlet  ning  before  them  in  the  court. 

And  I did  dare  the  best  of  them  to  lift  it. 

And  prove  such  charge  u true  one— Did  I not  7 

GIFFORD. 

I saw  your  gauntlet  lie  before  the  Kcnnedys, 

Who  look’d  on  it  as  men  do  on  an  adder, 

Longing  to  crush,  and  yet  afraid  to  gra.sp  it. 

Not  an  eye  sparkled— not  a foot  advanc^— 

No  arm  was  stretch’d  to  lift  the  fatal  symbol. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Then,  wherefore  do  the  hildings  murmur  now  7 
Wish  they  to  see  again,  how  one  hold  Mure 
Can  baffle  and  defy  their  assembled  valour? 

. GirTOun. 

No;  but  they  speak  of  evidence  suppress’d. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Suppress’d  7— what  evidence?— by  whom  suppress’d  7 
What  Will-o’-Wisp— what  idiot  of  a witness. 

Is  he  to  whom  they  trace  an  empty  voice. 

But  cannot  show  his  person  7 


To  slay  one’s  enemy,  the  King  forbidding  it, 

I.ike  parricide,  it  should  bo  held  impossible. 

’Tis  just  as  if  a wretch  retain’d  the  evil. 

When  the  King’s  touch  had  bid  the  sores  be  heal’d 
.And  such  a crime  merits  the  stake  at  lea.st. 

NVhat ! can  there  be  within  a iScottish  bosom 
A feud  so  deadly,  that  it  kept  its  prround 
When  the  King  said,  Be  friends ! It  is  not  credible 
Were  I King  James,  I never  would  believe  it; 

I’d  rather  think  the  story  all  a dream. 

And  tliat  there  was  no  friendship,  fend,  nor  journey 
No  halt,  no  ambush,  and  no  Earl  of  Cassilis, 

Than  dream  anointed  Majesty  has  wrong!— 

GIFFORD. 

Speak  within  door,  coz. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

O,  true — (a»idc)  -I  shall  betray  myself 
Even  to  this  half-bred  fool.— I must  have  room. 
Room  for  an  instant,  or  I sullbcate. — 

Cousin,  I prithee  cal)  our  Philip  hither— 

Forgive  me;  'twere  more  meet  I summon’d  him 
.Myself ; but  then  the  sight  of  yonder  revel 
Would  chafe  my  blood,  and  I have  need  of  coolncs*. 


GIFFORD. 

_ They  pretend. 

With  the  King’s  leave,  to  bring  it  to  a trial; 
Averring  that  a lad,  named  Uuentin  Blgne, 
Brought  thee  a letter  from  the  murder’d  Earl, 

With  friendly  greetings,  telling  of  his  journey. 

The  hpur  which  he  set  forth,  the  place  he  halted  at. 
Affording  thee  the  means  to  form  the  ambush. 

Of  which  your  hatred  made  the  application. 


AUeHINDHANK. 

A prudent  Earl,  indeed,  if  such  his  practice, 

When  dealing  with  a recent  enemy  ! 

And  what  should  ho  propose  by  such  strange  confi' 
dence 

In  one  who  sought  it  not  7 


GIFFORD. 

His  purposes  were  kindly,  say  the  Kcnnedys— 
Desiring  you  would  meet  liim  where  he  halted. 
Offering  to  undertake  whnte’er  commissions 
You  listed  trust  him  with,  for  court  or  city; 

And,  thus  apprized  of  Cassilis’  purpo.sed  journey, 
And  of  his  halting  place,  you  placed  the  ambush, 
Prepared  the  homicides 

AUCHINDRANE. 

They’  re  free  to  say  their  pleasure.  They  are  meu 
Of  the  new  court — and  I am  hut  a fragment 
Of  stout  old  Morton’s  faction.  It  is  reason 
That  such  as  I be  rooted  from  the  earth 
That  they  may  have  full  room  to  spread  their  branches. 
No  doubt,  ’tis  easy  to  find  strolling  vagrants 
Toprove  whate’er  they  prompt.  This  Quentin  Blane— 
Did  you  not  call  him  so 7 — why  domes  he  now? 
And  wherefore  not  before?  This  must  be  answered 
— {abruptly) — 

Where  is  he  now  7 


GIFFORD. 

Ahroad-7they  say— kidnapp’d, 
By  you  kidnapp’d,  that  he  might  die  in  Flanders. 
But  orders  have  been  sent  for  his  tlischarge, 

And  his  transmission  hither. 

AUCHINDRANE  {asffiiminf  an  air  of  composure.) 
When  they  produce  such  witness,  rousin  Gifford, 
We’ll  be  prepan  d to  meet  it.  In  the  mennwhUe, 
The  King  doth  ill  to  throw  his  royal  sceptre 
In  the  accuser’s  scale,  ere  he  can  know 
How  justice  shall  incline  it. 

GIFFORD. 

Our  sage  prince 

Resents,  it  may  be.  less  the  deaih  of  Cassilis, 

Than  he  is  angry  that  the  feud  should  burn. 

After  his  royal  voice  had  said,  " Be  quench’a 
Thus  urging  prosecution  less  for  slnughier, 

Tnan  that,  heing  done  against  the  King’s  command, 
Treason  is  mix’d  wiih  homicide. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

• 5^**,'.  ™08t  true,  my  cousin. 

Why,  jivelJ  coDBiderd,  tis  a crime  so  great 


GIFFORD. 

I understand  thee — I will  bring  him  straight  [ExU, 

AUCHINDRANE. 

And  if  thou  dost,  he’s  lost  his  ancient  trick 
To  fathom,  as  he  wont,  his  five-pint  flagons— 
This  space  is  mine — O for  the  power  to  fill  it 
Instead  of  senseless  rage  and  empty  curses. 

With  the  dark  spell  which  witches  learn  from  fiendi, 
That  smites  the  object  of  their  hale  afar, 

Nor  leaves  a token  of  its  mystic  action. 

Stealing  the  soul  from  out  the  iinscathra  body, 

As  lightning  melts  the  blade,  nor  harms  the  srabbard! 
— ’Tis  vain  to  wish  for  it— Each  cur^  of  mine 
Falls  to  the  ground  as  harmless  as  the  arrows 
Which  children  shotit  at  stars ! The  timefor  thought, 
If  thought  exjuld  aught  avail  me,  melts  away, 

Like  to  a snowball  in  a schoolboy’s  hand, 

That  melts  the  faster  the  more  close  he  grasps  it!— 
If  I had  time,  this  Scottish  Solomon, 

Whom  some  call  son  of  David  ihe  Musician,* 
Might  find  it  perilous  work  to  march  to  Currick. 
There’s  many  a feud  still  sluinl>oring  in  its  ashes. 
Whose  embers  are  yet  red.  Nobles  we  have. 
Stout  as  old  Graysteel,  and  as  hot  as  Bothwell; 
Here  too  arc  castles  look  from  crags  as  high 
On  seas  as  wide  as  Logan’s.  So  the  King— 
Pshaw  I He  is  hero  again— 

Enter  Gifford. 

I heard  you  name 

The  King,  my  kinsman ; know,  he  comes  not  hither. 

AUCHINDRANE  {(\ffcctine  iiuli fercnceJ)  . 
Nay,  then  we  need  not  broach  oiir  barrels,  cou^. 
Nor  purchase  us  new  jerkins.— Comes  not  Plulipi 

OlITOHD. 

Yes,  sir.  He  tarries  but  to  drink  a service 
To  his  good  friends  at  parting. 

AUCHINDBANE. 

Pnends  for  the  beadle  or  the  sheriff-officer. 

Well,  let  it  pass.  Who  comes,  and  how  attended, 
Since  James  designs  not  westward  7 

GIFFORD. 

O you  shall  have,  instead,  his  fiery  fiinotionary, 
George  Home  that  was,  but  now  Dunbar’s  greil 
Earl ; 

He  leads  a royal  ho.st,  and  comes  to  show  you 
How  he  distnbutes  justice  on  the  Border, , 

Where  judge  and  hangman  oft  reverse  their  office, 
And  the  noose  does  its  work  before  the  sentence. 
But  I have  said  my  tidings  best  and  worst- 
N'one  but  yoiirstdf  can  know’  what  course  the  tune 
And  peril  may  demand.  To  lift  your  banner, 

If  I might  be  a iudge.,  were  desperate  game; 
Ireland  ami  Galloway  offer  you  convenience 

* ITIie  cahiniiiiuuii  Ia1«  which  AMribod  the  birth  of 
to  an  intrigue  of  Queen  Mary  with  Rizxio.] 
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For  flight,  if  flight  be  thoaghl  the  better  remedy; 
To  face  the  court  re«]uire8  the  consciousness 
And  confidence  of  innocence.  You  alone 
Can  judge  if  you  possess  those  attributes. 

(A  noise  behind  the  scenes. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Philip,  I think,  has  broken  up  his  revels ; 

His  ragged  regiment  art;  dispersing  them, 

Well  liquor’d,  doubtless.  Thev’re  disbanded  soldiers. 
Or  some  such  vagabonds. — Here  comes  the  gallant. 
{Enter  Philip.  He  has  a bnff-coat  and  head- 
piece,  wears  a sword  and  dagger,  with  pistols 
at  his  girdle.  He  appears  to  be  affected  by 
liquor,  but  to  be  by  no  means  intoxicated. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

You  scarce  have  been  made  known  to  one  another, 
Although  you  sate  together  at  the  board.— 

Son  Philip,  know  and  prize  our  cousin  Giflbrd. 

PHILIP  (tastes  the  wine  on  the  table.) 

If  you  had  prized  him,  sir,  you  had  been  loath 
To  have  welcomed  him  in  bastanl  Alicant : 
ril  make  amends,  by  pledging  his  good  journey 
In  dorious  Burgundy. — The  stirrup-cup,  hq  I 
And  bring  my  cousin’s  horses  to  the  court. 

AUCHINDRANE  (dratts  him  aside.) 

The  stirrup-cup  ! He  doth  not  ride  to-night— 
Shame  on  such  churlish  conduct  to  a kinsman ! 

PHILIP  (aside  to  his  father.) 

Fve  news  of  pressing  import. 

Send  the  fool  off'.— Stay,  I will  start  him  for  you. 
(To  GirroHD.)  Yes,  my  kind  cousin,  Burgundy  is 
better, 

On  a night- ride,  to  those  who  thread  our  moors, 

And  we  may  deal  it  freely  to  our  friends, 

For  we  came  freely  by  it.  Yonder  ocean 
Rolls  many  a purple  cask  upon  our  shore, 

Rough  with  embossed  shells  and  shagged  sca-weed. 
When  the  good  skipper  and  his  careful  crew 
Have  had  tlieir  latest  earthly  draught  of  brine, 

And  gone  to  ouench,  or  to  endure  their  thirst. 

Where  nectars  plenty,  or  even  water’s  scarce, 

And  filter’d  to  the  parch’d  crew  by  dropsfull. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Thou’rt  mad,  son  Philip!— Gifford’s  no  intruder, 
That  we  should  rid  him  hence  by  such  wild  rants: 
My  kinsman  hither  rode  at  his  own  danger, 

To  tell  us  that  Dunbar  is  hasting  to  us, 

With  a strong  force,  and  with  the  King’s  commission, 
To  enforce  against  our  house  a hateful  charge, 

With  every  measure  of  extremity. 

PHILIP. 

And  is  this  all  that  our  good  cousin  tells  us  7 
I^can  say  more,  thanks  to  the  ragged  remment. 

With  whose  good  company  you  have  upbraided  me, 
On  whose  authority,  I tell  thee,  cousin, 

Dunbar  is  here  already. 

OlFPORD. 

Already  7 

PHILIP. 

Jos,  gentle  coz.  And  you,  my  sire,  be  hasty 
In  what  you  think  to  do. 

. . AUCHINDRANE. 

•think  thou  darcst  not  jest  on  such  a subject. 

Where  hadst  thou  these  foil  tidings  7 

. PHILIP. 

»>  here  you,  too,  might  have  heard  them,  noble  father, 
^ave  that  your  ears,  nail’d  to  our  kinsman’s  lips, 
’’ould  list  no  coarser  accents.  O,  my  soldiers, 

•My  merry  crew’  of  vagabonds,  forever ! 
peumofthe  Netherlands,  and  wash’d  a.«horc 
tj;Pon  this  coast  like  unregarded  sea- weed, 

Hiey  had  not  been  two  bours  on  Scottish  land, 
When,  lo!  they  met  a military  friend, 

fourier,  known  to  them  of  old, 

»no,  warin’d  bycertain  stoups  of  searching  wine, 

I f his  old  companions  that  Dunbar 

(ilasgow  yesterday,  comes  here  to-morrow ; 
nim^lf,  he  said,  was  sent  a spy  before, 

^0  view  what  preparations  we  were  making. 


AUCHINDRANE  (to  OIPPORD.) 

If  this  he  sooth,  good  kinsman,  thou  must  claim 
To  take  a part  with  us  for  life  and  death, 

Or  speed  from  hence,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortime. 

OIFFORD. 

In  such  dilemma. 

Believe  me.  friend,  I’d  choose  upon  the  instant— 
But  1 lack  harness  and  a steed  to  charge  on, 

For  mine  is  overtired,  and,  save  my  page. 

There’s  not  a man  to  back  mo.  But  I'll  hie 
To  Kyle,  and  raise  my  vassals  lo  your  aid. 

PHILIP. 

’Twill  be  when  the  rats. 

That  on  these  tidings  fly  this  house  of  ours, 

Come  back  lo  pay  their  rents.— (Apar<.) 

AUCHINDRANE.  » 

Courage,  cousin — 

Thou  goest  not  hence  ill  mounted  for  thy  need : 
Full  forty  courser.s  feed  in  niy  wide  stalls, 

The  best  of  them  is  yours  to  speed  your  journey. 

PHILIP. 

Stand  not  on  ceremony,  good  our  cousin, 

When  safety  signs,  to  shorten  courtesy. 

GIFFORD  (to  AUCHINDRANE.) 

Farew'ell,  then,  cousin,  for  my  tarrying  here 
Were  ruin  to  myself,  small  aid  to  you; 

Yet  loving  well  your  name  and  family, 

I’d  fain 

PHILIP. 

Be  gone 7— that  is  our  object,  too— 

Kinsman,  adieu. 

[Exit  Gifford.  Philip  calls  after  him. 
Y'ou  yeoman  of  the  stable, 
Give  Master  Gifford  there  my  fleetest  steed, 

Y^on  cut-taii’d  roan  that  trembles  at  a spear. — 

[ 'Vrampling  of  the  horse  heard  goiM  off. 
Hark  I he  departs.  How  swift  the  dastara  rides. 
To  shun  the  neighbourhood  of  jeopardy  ! 

[He  lays  aside  the  appearance  of  levity  which 
he  has  hitherto  worn,  and  says  very  seriously, 
And  now  my  lathei^ 

AUCHINDRANE. 

And  now,  my  son— thou’st  ta’en  a perilous  game 
Into  thine  hands,  rejecting  elder  counsel,— 

How  dost  thou  mean  to  play  it  7 

philip- 

Sir.  good  gamesters  plav  not 

Till  they  review  the  cards  which  fate  has  dealt  them, 

Computing  thus  the  chances  of  the  game; 

And  wofully  they  seem  to  weigh  against  us. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Exile’s  a passing  ill,  and  may  be  borne; 

And  when  Dunbar  and  all  his  myrmidons 
Are  eastward  turn’d,  we’ll  seize  our  own  again. 

PHILIP. 

Would  that  were  all  the  risk  we  had  to  stand  to ! 
But  more  and  worse,  -a  doom  of  treason,  forfeiture, 
Death  to  ourselves,  dishonour  to  our  house, 

Is  what  the  stern  Justiciary  menaces; 

And,  fatally  for  us,  he  hath  the  means 
To  make  bis  threatenings  good. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It  cannot  be.  I tell  thee,  there's  no  force 
In  Scottish  law  to  raze  a house  like  mine. 

Coeval  with  the  time  the  Lord.s  of  Galloway 
Suimiitted  them  unto  the  Scottish  sceptre. 
Renouncing  rights  of  Tanistry  and  Brehon.  . . 
Somedreains  they  haveof  evidence;  some susnlcion. 
But  old  Montgomery  knows  my  purpo.se  well, 

And  long  before  their  mandate  reach  the  camp 
To  crave  the  presence  of  this  mighty  witness. 

He  will  be  fitted  with  an  answer  to  it. 

PHILIP. 

Father,  what  we  call  great,  is  often  ruin’d 
Bv  means  so  ludiernusly  disproportion’d. 

They  make  me  think  upon  the  gunner’s  linstock, 
Which,  yielding  forth  a light  about  the  size 
And  .semblance  of  the  glowworm,  yet  applied 
To  powder,  blew  a palace  into  atoms, 
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Sent  a young  King— a young  Ciueen’s  mate  at  least— 
Into  the  air,  as  high  as  e’er  rtew  night-hawk. 

And  made  such  wild  work  in  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
As  they  can  tell  who.  heard,— and  you  were  one 
Who  saw,  perhaps,  the  night-Hight  which  began  it. 

AUCHINDRAJTE. 

If  thou  hast  naught  to  speak  but  drunken  folly, 

I cannot  listen  longer. 


PHILIP. 

I will  .speak  brief  and  sudden.— There  is  one 
Whose  tongue  to  us  has  the  same  perilous  force 
Which  Botnwell’s  powiler  had  to  Kirk  of  Field  ; 
One  whose  least  tones,  and  those  but  peasant  ac- 
cents. 

Could  rend  the  roof  from  ofT  our  father’s  castle. 
Level  its  tallest  turret  with  its  base ; 

And  he  that  doth  possess  this  wondrous  power 
Sleeps  this  same  niglit  not  five  miles  distant  from  us. 

ACCHiXDRANE,  [ipho  had  looked  on  Philip  im'/A  much 
appearance  of  astonishment  and  doubt,  exclaims,) 
Then  thou  art  mad  indeed  I — Ha!  ha!  I’m  glad  on’t. 
I’d  purchase  an  escape  from  what  I dread. 

Even  by  the  frenzy  of  my  only  son  ! 

PHILIP. 

I thank  you,  but  agree  not  to  the  bargain. 

You  rest  on  what  yon  civet  eat  h.as  said  : 

Yon  silken  doublet,  stufi’d  with  rotten  straw, 

Told  you  but  half  the  truth,  and  knew’  no  more. 
But  my  good  vagrants  had  a perfect  tale: 

They  told  nae,  little  judging  the  import.ance, 

That  Quentin  Blanc  had  been  dischargivl  with  them. 
They  told  me,  that  a quarrel  happ’d  at  landing, 

And  that  the  youngster  and  an  ancient  sergeant 
Had  left  their  company,  and  taken  refuge 
In  Chapeldonan,  where  our  ranger  dwells;* 

They  saw  him  scale  the  clilF on  which  it  stands. 

Ere  they  w'ere  out  of  sight ; the  old  man  with  him. 
And  therefore  laugh  no  more  at  me  ns  mad ; 

But  laugh,  if  thou  hast  list  for  merriment, 

To  think  he  stands  on  the  same  land  w’iih  u.s. 
Whose  absence  thou  w’oiildst  deem  were  cheaply 
purchased 

With  thy  soul’s  ransom  and  thy  body’s  danger. 

AUCHINDRAKE. 

’Tis  then  a fatal  truth  ! Thou  art  no  yelper. 

To  open  rashly  on  so  w’ild  a scent ; 

Thou’rt  the  young  bloodhound,  which  careers  and 
springs, 

Frolic.s  and  fnw;ns,  as  if  the  friend  of  man. 

But  seizes  on  his  victim  like  a tiger. 

PHILIP. 

No  matter  what  I am— I’m  as  you  brctl  me; 

So  let  that  pass  till  there  be  time  to  mend  me. 

And  let  us  speak  like  men.  and  to  the  purpo.se. 

This  object  of  our  fear  and  of  our  dread. 

Since  such  our  pride  must  own  him,  sleeps  to-night 
Within  our  power to-morrow  in  Dunbar’s, 

And  w’O  are  then  his  viciims.t 

AUCHINDRANE. 

He  is  in  ours  to-night. t 

PHILIP. 

He  is.  I’ll  answ’er  that  MacLellan’s  tmsty. 

AUCHINPRANK. 

Yet  he  replied  to  you  to-day  full  n.idely. 

PHILIP. 

Yes  ! The  poor  knave  has  got  a handsome  wife. 
And  is  gone  mad  with  jealousy. 

AUCHI.NDRANE. 

Fool ! — W’hen  we  need  the  utmost  faith,  allegiance. 
Obedience,  and  attachment  in  our  va.ssals, 

Thv  wild  intrigues  pour  gall  into  their  hearts. 

Ana  turn  their  love  to  hatred! 

• IMS.— “ In  tlicolcl  tower  wlicro  Niet  MncLeilan  dwelif. 

And  tWefore  Iniiph  no  more,”  drr.l 

♦ IM8. — “ AtMl  wp  nre  Un*n  in  hw  power.”! 

Z |MH,— " Ho’#  in  our  |Mmer  to  niKliL”! 

I I A let:  I ruler,  filth  „f  Olencaim,  (is  dinlinction  caller! 
” The  GikmI  Karl.”  wn#  an^p  the  fin«t  of  the  peer#  of  Rr’Otl.and 
who  conrnrred  in  tlie  Relbniiation,  in  aid  of  whieh  he  acterl  a 
convpietiou#  part,  in  the  employment  luith  of  hi#  nword  and  («en. 
In  a remonflranre  with  the  Queen  Ufpeiit,  ho  told  her,  ihal  *’  if 
ahe  riolatad  the  cnanrement#  wliich  #hr  had  come  under  to  her 


PHILIP. 

Most  reverend  sire,  you  talk  of  ancient  morals, 
Preach’d  on  by  Knox,  and  practised  by  Glencaim.f 
Respectable,  indetsl,  but  somewhat  musty 
In  these  our  modern  nostrils.  In  otir  days, 

If  a young  baron  chance  to  leave  his  vassal 
The  sole  rtossessor  of  a handsome  wife, 

’Tis  sign  he  loves  his  follower  ; and  if  not, 

He  loves  his  follower’s  wife,  which  often  proves 
The  surer  bond  of  patronage.  Take  either  case: 
Favour  flows  in  of  course,  and  vassals  rise. 

APCHINDRAJTE. 

Philip,  this  is  infamous. 

And,  what  is  worse,  impolitic.  Take  example: 
Break  not  God’s  law's  or  man’s,  for  each  temptatiM 
That  youth  and  blood  suggest.  I am  a man— 

A weak  and  erring  man  ;— full  well  thou  know’s! 
Thai  1 may  haitlly  term  mystdf  a pattern 
Even  to  niy  son  ; — yet  thus  far  will  I say, 

I never  swerved  from  my  integrity, 

Save  at  the  voice  of  strong  necessity. 

Or  such  o’erpowering  view  of  high  advantage 
As  wise  men  liken  to  necossity, 

In  strength  and  force  compulsive.  No  one  saw  me 
F.xchange  my  reputation  for  my  pleasure, 

Or  do  the  Otwil's  work  without  his  wages. 

I practised  prudence,  and  paid  tax  to  virtue. 

By  following  her  behests,  save  where  strong  rcasoa 
Compell’d  a deviation.  Then,  if  preachers 
At  times  look’d  sour,  or  ciders  shook  their  heads, 
They  could  not  term  my  walk  irregular ; 

For  I stood  up  still  for  the  worthy  cause, 

A pillar,  though  a flaw’d  one,  of  the  altar, 

Kept  a strict  w’olk,  and  led  three  hundred  horse. 

PHILIP. 

Ah,  these  three  hundred  horse  in  such  rough  times 
Were  better  commendation  to  a party 
Than  all  your  efibrts  at  hypocrisy, 

Bctrnv’d  so  oft  by  avarice  and  ambition. 

And  aragg’d  to  open  shame.  But,  righteous  father, 
When  sire  and  son  unite  in  mutual  crini^ 

And  join  their  efi'orts  to  the  same  enormity. 

It  is  no  time  to  measure  other’s  faults, 

Or  fix  the  amount  of  each.  Moat  moral  father 
'rhiiik  if  it  be  a moment  now  to  weigh 
The  vices  of  the  Heir  of  Auehindranc, 

Or  take  precaution  that  the  ancient  house  ^ 

Shall  have  another  heir  than  the  sly  courtier 
That’s  gaping  for  the  forfeiture. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

WVll  disappoint  him,  Philip,-^ 

We'll  disaopoinl  him  yet.  It  is  a folly, 

.A  wilful  cheat,  to  cast  our  eyes  behind, 

When  time,  and  the  fast  flitting  opportunity, 

Call  loudly,  nay,  compel  us  to  look  forward : 
\Vhy  are  we  not  already  at  MacLdlan’s, 

Since  there  the  victim  sleeps  ? 

PHILIP. 

Nay,  soft,  I pray  thee 
I hod  not  made  your  piety  my  confessor. 

Nor  enter’d  in  debate  on  these  sage  councils, 
Which  you’re  more  like  to  give  than  I to  profit  b> 
Could  I have  used  the  lime  more  usefully; 

But  first  an  interval  must  pass  betw^n 
The  fate  of  Quentin  and  the  little  artifice 
That  shall  detach  him  from  his  comrade. 

The  stout  old  soldier  that  I told  you  of. 


ACCHINDHAIffE. 

How’  work  u point  so  difticult— so  dangerous? 

PHILIP. 

’Tis  caretl  for.  Mark,  my  father,  the  convenience 
Arising  from  mean  company.  My  agents 
Are  at  my  hand,  like  a good  workman’s  tools, 

sutij(>cUi,  they  would  contider  thcnwelves  a#  nSfolred 
allesiunce  to  her.”  He  wn#  author  of  a sniineal 
the  Roman  Catlwlip*.  entitled  ” The  Hermit  ol  AllaieiL  ^ 
TPtto,)— Seo  Sibbald's  Chronicle  of  Scofftoh  Poetry. 

the*  Refonnera  with  hit  awora.  when  Uiey  too* 

Perth,  ill  1539  ; had  a principal  command  in  the  anny 
aaninft  Qiu><>n  .Mary,  in  June.  IS«7  , awl  demoliahed  tw 
hn>k«*  the  inuo:i'*.  tore  down  the  picturcf,  Ac.. jn 
royal  of  HolyriMidhoii«e,  aRcr  tlm  Queen  wa»  coodoetto  to 
leven.  Ho  died  in  1574.] 
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And  if  I mean  a mischief,  ten  to  one 
That  they  antidpate  the  deed  and  guilt. 

Well  knowing  this,  when  first  the  vagrants’  tattle 
Gave  me  the  Iiini  that  Q,uenUn  was  so  near  us, 
Instant  I sent  MacLelLan,  with  strong  charges 
To  stop  him  for  the  night,  and  bring  nie  word. 

Like  an  accomplish’d  spy,  how  .nil  things  stood, 
Lulling  the  enemy  into  securitj'. 

AUCHI77DRANE. 

Tliere  was  a prudent  general ! 

PHILIP. 

MacLellan  went,  and  came  w'ithin  the  hour. 

The  jealous  bee,  which  buzzes  in  his  nightcap, 
Had^  umrn’d  to  him,  this  fellow’.  Quentin  Rlane, 
Had  been  in  schoolboy  days  an  humble  lover 
Of  his  own  pretty  wife — 

AUCHINDBANE. 

Most  fortunate ! 

The  knave  will  be  more  prompt  to  serve  our  purpose. 

PHILIP. 

No  doubt  on’t.  Mid  the  tidings  he  brought  back 
Was  one  of  some  importance.  The  old  man 
Is  Hush  of  dollars : this  I caused  him  tell 
Among  his  comrades,  who  became  as  eager 
To  have  him  in  their  company  as  e’er 
They  had  been  w’ild  to  part  with  him.  And  in  brief 
space, 

A letter’s  framed  by  an  old  hand  amongst  them, 
Familiar  with  such  feats.  It  bore  the  name 
And  character  of  old  Montgomery, 

Whom  he  might  well  suppose  at  no  great  distance, 
Commanding  his  old  Sergeant  Hildebrand, 

Ry  all  the  ties  of  late  authority, 

Conjuring  him  by  ancient  soldiership, 

To  hasten  to  his  mansion  instantly, 

On  business  of  high  import,  with  a charge. 

To  come  alone 

• AUCHIVDRANB. 

Well,  he  sets  out,  I doubt  it  not, — what  follows  ? 

PHILIP. 

I am  not  curious  into  others’  practices, — 

So  far  I’m  an  economist  in  guilt, 

As  you  my  sire  advise.  Bui  on  the  road 
To  old  Montgomery’s  he  meet.s  his  comrades. 

They  nourish  gnidgo  against  him  and  his  dollars, 
And  things  may  hap,  which  counsel  leam’d  in  law 
Call  Robbery  and  Murder.  Should  he  live. 

He  has  seen  naught  that  we  would  hide  from  him. 

Al’CHINDBANE. 

Who  carries  the  forged  letter  to  the  veteran  ? 

PHILIP. 

^Miv,  Niel  MacLclIan,  who  return’d  again 
To  his  own  tower,  as  if  to  pass  the  nignt  there. 
They  pass'd  on  him,  or  irieil  to  pass,  a story, 

As  if  they  wish’d  the  .sergeant’s  company, 

W’ithout  the  young  comptroller’s— that  is  Quentin’s, 
And  he  became  an  agent  of  their  plot. 

That  he  might  better  carry  on  our  own. 

AUCHISDBANE. 

There’s  life  in  it— yes,  there  is  life  in’t ; 

And  wre  will  have  a mounted  party  ready 
To  scour  the  moors  in  quest  of  the  banditti 
That  kill’d  the  poor  old  man — they  shall  dieinstantly. 
Dunbar  shall  see  us  use  sharp  justice  here, 

As  well  as  he  in  Teviotdale.  You  are  sure 
You  gave  no  hint  nor  impulse  to  their  purpose? 

PHILIP. 

It  needed  not.  The  whole  pack  oped  at  once 
U^n  the  scent  of  dollars. — But  lime  comes 
^^en  I must  seek  the  tower,  and  act  w'ith  Niel 
What  farther’s  to  be  done. 

AUCHINDBAXE. 

Alone  with  him  thou  gocst  not.  He  bears  grudge — 
Thou  an  my  pnly  son,  and  on  a night 
When  such  wild  passions  are  so  free  abroad, 

When  such  wild  deeds  are  doing,  ’tis  but  natural 
I guaranty  thy  safety.— I’ll  ride  with  thee 


PHILIP. 

E’en  as  you  w’ill,  my  lord.  But  pardon  me, — 

If  you  will  come,  let  us  not  have  a word 
Of  conscience,  and  of  pity,  and  forgiveness ; 

Fine  w’ords  lo-morrow,  out  of  place  to-night. 

Take  counsel,  then,  leave  all  this  work  to  me ; 

Call  up  your  household,  make  fit  preparation. 

In  love  and  peace,  to  welcome  this  Earl  Justiciar, 
As  one  that’s  free  of  guilt.  Go.  deck  the  castle 
As  for  an  honour’d  guest.  Hallow  the  chapel 
Uf  they  have  power  to  hallow  it)  with  thy  prayers. 
Let  me  ride  forth  alone,  and  ere  the  sun 
Comes  o’er  the  eastern  hill,  thou  shall  accost  him  : 
“ Now  do  thv  worst,  thou  ofi-returning  spy, 

Here’s  naught  thou  canst  discover.” 

ACCHIXPBAXE. 

Yet  gocst  thou  not  alone  with  that  MacLellan ! 

He  deems  thou  bearcst  will  to  injure  him, 

And  seek’st  occasion  suiting  to  such  will. 

Philip,  thou  art  irreverent,  fierce,  ill-nurtured, 
Stain’d  with  low  vices,  wnich  disgust  a father; 

Yet  ridesi  thou  not  alone  with  yonder  man, — 
Come  weal  come  wo,  myself  will  go  with  thee. 

[Exit  and  calls  to  horse  behind  the  Scene. 

PHILIP  (alone.) 

Now  would  I mve  my  fleetest  horse  to  know 
What  sudden  thought  rou.«e<l  this  paternal  care. 
And  if ’tis  on  his  own  account  or  mine: 

’Tis  true,  he  hath  the  deepest  share  in  all 
That’s  likely  now  to  hap,  or  which  has  happen’d. 
Yet  strong  through  Nature’s  universal  reign, 

Tlie  link  which  binds  the  parent  to  the  ofi^ring: 
The  she-wolf  knows  it,  and  the  tigress  owns  it. 

So  that  dark  man,  who,  shunning  what  is  vicious, 
Ne’er  turn’d  aside  from  an  atrocity, 

Hath  still  some  care  left  for  his  hapless  ofTspring. 
Therefore  ’tis  meet,  though  wayward,  lignt,  and 
stubborn, 

That  I should  do  for  him  all  that  a son 
Can  do  for  sire  -and  his  dark  wisdom  join’d 
To  influence  my  bold  courses,  ’twill  be  hard 
To  break  our  mutual  purpose. — Horses  there  I 

[Exih 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

ft  is  moonlieht.  The  scene  is  the  Beach  beneath  the 
Totceryhich  teas  exhibited  in  the  first  scene, — the 
Vessel  is  gone  from  her  anchorage.  Apchindbanb 
and  Philip,  as  if  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
come  forirard  cautiously. 

PHILIP. 

The  nags  are  safely  stow’d.  Their  noise  might  scare 
him ; 

I,et  them  be  safe,  and  ready  when  we  need  them, 
The  business  is  but  short.  We'll  call  MacLellan, 
To  wake  him,  and  in  quiet  bring  him  forth, 

If  he  be  so  disposed,  for  here  are  waters 
Enough  to  drown,  and  sand  enough  to  cover  him. 
Rut  if  he  hesitate-,  or  fear  to  meet  us. 

By  heaven  I’ll  deal  on  him  in  Chapeldonan 
With  my  own  hand  !— 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Too  furious  boy ! — alarm  or  noise  undoes  us, 

Our  practice  must  be  silent  as  ’tis  sudden. 

Bethink  thee  that  conviction  of  this  slaughter 
Confirms  the  very  worst  of  accusations 
Our  foes  can  bring  against  us.  Wherefore  should 
we. 

Who  by  our  birth  and  fortune  mate  with  nobles, 
And  are  allied  with  them,  take  this  lad’s  life, 

His  peasant  life,  unless  to  guash  his  evidence, 
Taking  such  pains  to  rid  him  from  the  world, 

Who  would,  if  spared,  have  fix’d  a crime  upon  us? 

' PHILIP. 

Well,  I do  own  me  one  of  those  wise  folks, 

Who  think  that  when  a deed  of  fate  is  plann’d. 
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The  execution  cannot  be  too  rapid. 

Rut  dp  we  still  keep  purpose?  Is’t  determin’d 
He  sails  for  Ireland— and  without  a wherry? 

Salt  water  is  his  passport— is  it  not  so! 

AUCHIKDRANE. 

1 would  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Might  he  not  go  there  while  in  life  and  limb, 

And  breathe  his  span  out  in  another  air? 

Many  ^>k  Ulster  never  to  return — 

Why  might  this  wretched  youth  not  harbour  there? 

PHIUP. 

With  all  my  heart.  It  is  small  honour  to  me 
To  be  the  agent  in  a work  like  this. — 

Yet  this  poor  caitiflfj  having  thrust  himself 
Into  the  secrets  of  a noble  house, 

And  twined  himself  so  closely  with  our  safety, 

That  we  must  perish,  or  that  he  must  die, 

I’ll  hesitate  as  little  on  the  action, 

As  I would  do  to  slay  the  animal 

Whose  flesh  supplies  my  dinner.  ’Tis  as  harmless, 

That  deer  or  steer,  as  is  this  Uuemin  Blanc, 

And  not  more  necessary  is  its  death 
To  our  accommodation— so  we  slay  it 
Without  a moment’s  pause  or  hesitation. 

AUCIfINDRANE. 

’Tis  not,  my  son,  the  feeling  call’d  remorse. 

That  now  lies  tugging  at  this  heart  of  mine. 
Engendering  thoughts  that  stop  the  lifted  hand. 
Have  I not  heard  John  Knox  pour  forth  his  thunders 
Against  the  oppressor  and  the  man  of  blood, 

In  accent.s  of  a minister  of  vengeance  ? 

Were  not  his  fiery  eyeballs  turn’d  on  me, 

As  if  he  said  expressly,  “Thou’rt  the  man  ?” 

Yet  did  my  solid  purpose,  ns  I listen’d. 

Remain  unshaken  as  that  massive  rock. 

PHILIP. 

Well,  then^  I’ll  understand  ’tis  not  remorse,— 

As  ’iis  a foible  little  known  to  thee, — 

That  interrupts  thy  purpose.  What,  then,  is  it? 

Is  t scorn,  or  is’t  compassion  ? One  thing^s  certam. 
Either  the  feeling  must  have  free  indulgence, 

Or  fully  be  subjected  to  your  reason— 

There  is  no  room  for  these  same  treacherous  courses, 
Which  men  call  moderate  mensure.s. 

We  must  confide  iu  Quentin,  or  must  slay  him. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

In  Ireland  he  might  live  afar  from  us. 

PHILIP. 

Among  Queen  Mary’s  faithful  partisans. 

Your  ancient  enemies,  ihe  haughty  Haiiiiltons, 

The  stern  MacDonnells,  and  resentful  Grtemes — 
W’ith  these  around  him,  and  with  Cassilis’  death 
Exasperating  them  against  you,  think,  my  father, 
What  chance  of  Quentin’s  silence? 

AUCHINDRANE. 

T(w  tnie — too  true.  He  is  a silly  youth,  too, 

Who  had  not,  wit  to  shift  for  his  own  living— 

A bashful  lover,  w’hom  his  rivals  laugh’d  at— 

Of  pliant  temper,  which  companions  play’d  on— 

A moonlight  waker,  and  a noontide  dreamer— 

A torturer  of  phrases  into  sonnets. 

Whom  all  might  lead  that  chose  to  praise  bis  rhymes. 

PHILIP. 

1 marvel  that  your  memory  has  room 
To  hold  so  much  on  such  a w’orthless  subject. 

. AUCHINDRANE. 

Base  in  himself,  and  yei  so  siningely  link'd 
With  me  and  with  my  fortunes,  that  I’ve  studied 
To  read  him  through  and  through,  as  I would  read 
Sonie  paltry  rhyme  of  vulgar  prophecy, 

Said  to  contain  the  fortunes  of  my  house ; 

And,  let  me  speak  him  truly— He  is  grateful, 

Kuid,  tractable,  obedient — a child 

Might  lead  him  by  a thread— He  shall  not  die  f 

Indeed  !— then  have  wo  had  our  midnight  ride 
To  wondrous  little  purpose. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

, By  the  blue  heaven, 

Thou  Shalt  not  murder  him,  cold  selfish  sensualist ! 


Yon  pure  vault  speaks  it— yonder  summer  moon, 
With  its  ten  inillioii  sparklers,  cries.  Forbear! 

The  deep  earth  sighs  it  forth— Thou  shalt  not  mur- 
der !— 

Thou  slialt  not  mar  the  image  of  thy  Maker  !— 
Thou  shalt  not  from  thy  brother  lake  the  life, 

The  precious  gift  w’hich  God  alone  can  fpve  !— 

PHILIP. 

Here  is  a worthy  guerdon  now,  for  stufilng 
His  memory  with  old  saws  ana  holy  sayings! 
They  come  14)011  liim  in  the  very  crisis, 

And  when  his  resolution  should  be  firmest. 

They  shake  it  like  a palsy- Let  it  be. 

He’ll  end  at  last  by  yielding  to  temptation, 
Consenting  to  the  thing  which  must  be  done, 

With  more  rcmorsi’  the  more  he  hesitates.— 

[ Y'o  his  Father^  vrho  has  stood  Jixed  after  his  lad 
spCKh. 

Well,  sir,  ’tis  fitting  you  resolve  at  last 
How'  the  young  clerk  shall  he  disposed  upon ; 
Uiiles.syou  would  ride  home  to  Auchiiidrane, 

And  hid  them  rear  the  Maiden  in  the  court-yard. 
That  when  Dunbar  comes,  he  have  naught  to  do 
But  bid  us  kiss  the  cushion  and  the  headsman. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It  is  too  true-^There  is  no  safety  for  us, 

Consistent  with  the  unhappy  wretch’s  life! 

In  Ireland  he  is  sure  to  find  my  enemies. 

Arran  I’ve  proved— the  IS'etherlaiids  I’ve  tried. 

But  wilds  and  wars  return  him  on  my  hands. 

PHILIP, 

Yet  fear  not,  father,  we’ll  make  surer  work ; 

The  land  has  caves,  the  sea  has  whirlpools, 

Where  that  which  they  suck  in  returns  no  more. 

AUCIUNDRA-NK. 

I will  know  naught  of  it,  hard-hearted  hoy! 

PHILIP. 

Hard-hearted  ! Why — my  heart  is  soft  as  yours;* 
But  then  th^  must  not  feel  remorse  at  once, 

We  can’t  iiflord  such  wa.^teful  tendcriu*ss: 

I can  mouth  forth  remorse  as  well  as  you. 

Bo  executioner,  and  I’ll  be  chaplnin, 

And  say  as  mild  and  moving  things  as  you  can; 
But  one  of  ns  must  keej)  his  steely  icnuier. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Do  thou  the  deed— I cannot  look  on  it. 

PHILIP. 

So  he  it— walk  with  me— MacLellan  brinp  him. 
The  boat  lies  moor’d  within  that  reacli  of  rock, 

And  ’twill  require  our  greatest  strength  combined 
To  launch  it  from  the  beach.  Meantime,  MacLellan 
Brings  our  man  hither.- See  the  twinkling  light 
That  glances  in  the  tower. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Let  us  withdraw — for  should  he  spy  us  suddenly, 

He  may  suspect  us,  and  alarm  the  family. 

PHIUP. 

Fear  not,  MacLellan  has  his  trust  and  confidence. 
Bought  with  a few  sw’cet  words  and  welcomes  home. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

But  think  you  that  the  Ranger  may  be  trusted  1 

PHILIP. 

I’ll  answer  for  him.— Let’s  go  float  tho  shallop. 

[ 7'hcy  go  offy  and  as  they  leave  the  Stage,  Mac- 
Lellak  is  seen  descending  from  the.  'Voieer  with 
Quentin.  'I'he  former  bears  a dark  lantern. 
Ihey  come  upon  the  Stage 

MACLELLAN  {shotping  the  light.) 

So— bravely  done— that’s  the  last  ledge  of  rocks, 

.-knd  w’e  are  on  the  sands. — I have  broke  your  slum- 
bers 

Somewhat  untimely. 

QUENTIN. 

Do  not  think  so,  friend. 

These  six  years  past  I have  berm  usetl  to  stir 
Vyiion  the  n’veillc  rung;  and  that,  believe 
Chooses  the  hours  for  rousing  me  at  random, 

And,  having  given  its  summons,  yields  no  license 
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To  indulge  a second  slumber.  Nay,  more.  I’ll  tell 
thee. 

That,  like  a pleased  child,  1 was  e’en  too  happy 
For  sound  repose. 


MACLELLAN. 

The  greater  fool  were  you. 

Men  should  enjov  the  moments  given  to  slumber ; 
For  who  can  tell  how  soon  may  be  the  waking, 

Or  where  wo  shall  have  leave  to  sleep  again  1 

QPENTIN. 

The  fiod  of  Slumber  comes  not  at  rommand. 

Last  night  the  blood  danced  merry  through  my  veins: 
Insieaa  of  finding  this  our  land  of  Carrtek 
The  dreary  waste  mv  fears  had  apprehended, 

1 saw  ihy  wife,  MacI.ellan,  and  thy  daughter, 

And  had  a brother’s  welcome ;—snw  thee,  too, 
Renew’d  my  early  frieiidshij)  w'ith  you  both. 

And  felt  once  more  that  1 had  friends  and  country. 
So  keen  the  joy  that  tingled  through  my  sysltun, 
Join’d  with  the  searching  powers  of  yonder  wine, 
That  I am  glad  to  leave  my  feverish  lair. 

Although  my  hostess  smooth’d  my  couch  herself, 

To  cool  my  brow  upon  this  moonlight  beach, 

Gaze  on  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the  waves. 

Such  scenes  are  w'oni  to  sooth  me  into  melancholy ; 
But  such  the  burn'  of  my  spirits  now, 

That  every  thing  1 look  on  makes  me  laugh. 

MACLELLAN. 

I’tc  seen  but  few  so  gamesome.  Master  Quentin, 
Being  roused  from  sleep  so  suddenly  as  you  were. 

QUENTIN. 

there’s  the  jest  on’ t.  Your  old  castle’s  haunted. 
In  vain  the  host — in  vain  the  lovely  hostess, 

In  kind  addition  to  all  means  of  rest, 

Am  their  best  wishes  for  our  sound  repose, 

^en  some  hobgoblin  brings  a pressing  message: 
Montgomery  presently  must  see  his  sergeant, 

And  up  gets  Hildebrand,  and  nfi'he  trudges. 

I can’t  but  laugh  to  think  upon  the  grin 

With  which  he  dolFd  the  kerchief  he  bud  twisted 

Around  his  brows,  and  put  his  morion  on— 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 


MACLELLAN. 

I’m  glad  to  see  you  merry,  Quentin. 

. , _ QUENTIN. 

Wlw,  faith,  my  spirits  are  hut  transitory, 

■^d  you  may  live  with  me  a month  or  more, 

And  never  see  me  smile.  Then  some  such  trifle 
^ yonder  little  maid  of  yours  would  laugh  at 
Will  serve  me  for  a theme  of  merriment — 
now,  I scarce  can  keep  iny  gravity ; 
so  snugly  settled  in  our  quarters, 

^iih  full  intent  to  let  the  sun  he  high 
we  we  should  leave  our  beds— and  first  the  one 
m”djhen  the  other’s  summon'd  briefly  forth, 
to  the  old  tune,  “ Black  Bandsmen,  up  and  march !” 

^ ,,  MACLELLAN. 

sleep  anon— rely  upon  it — 

And  make  up  time  misspent.  Meantime,  methinks, 
t ou  are  so  merry  on  your  broken  slumbers, 

*ou  ask  not  why  I call’d  you. 

QUENTIN. 

y , _ I can  guess, 

on  lacK  my  aid  to  search  the  w’eir  for  seals, 

^ “W  company  to  stalk  a deer. 

WV  I have  forgot  your  sylvan  tasks, 

Till  j you  have  pcriiiitted  mo  to  share, 
til  days  that  we  w’ere  rivals  7 

MACLELLAN. 

Of  that  too  7-  You  have  memory 


Dpi.,  • , I'ikc  the  memory  of  a dream, 

«U8ion  far  too  exquisite  to  last. 

Ynu  MACLELLAN. 

It  ^ net  then  for  what  I call  you  forth, 
"’^wtoraeetafriend- 


QUENTIN. 

What  friend  7 Thyself  excepted. 

The  good  old  man  who’s  gone  to  see  Montgomery 
And  one  to  whom  I once  gave  dearer  title, 

1 know  not  in  wide  Scotland  man  or  woman 
W'hom  I could  name  a friend. 

MACLELLAN. 

Thou  art  mistaken. 

There  is  a Baron,  and  a powerful  one 

QUENTIN. 

There  flies  my  fit  of  mirth.  You  have  a grave 
And  alter’d  man  before  you. 

MACLELLAN. 

Compose  yourself,  there  i.n  no  cause  for  fear, — 

He  will  and  must  speak  with  you. 

QUENTIN. 

Spare  me  the  meeting,  Niel,  I cannot  sec  him. 

Say,  I’m  just  landed  on  my  native  earth  ; 

Say,  that  I will  not  cumber  it  a day ; 

Say,  that  my  wretched  thread  of  poor  existence 
Shall  be  drawm  out  in  solitude  and  exile, 

Where  never  memory  of  so  mean  u thing 
Again  shall  cross  his  path— but  do  not  ask  me 
To  see  or  speak  again  with  that  dark  man ! 

MACLELLAN. 

Your  fears  are  now  as  foolish  as  your  mirth— 
What  should  the  powerful  Knight  of  Auchindrane 
In  common  have  with  such  a man  os  thou  7 

QUENTIN. 

No  matter  what — Enough,  I will  not  see  him. 

MACLELLAN. 

He  is  thy  master,  and  he  claims  obedience. 

QUENTIN. 

My  master?  Ay,  mv  task-master— Ever  .since 
I could  write  man,  his  hand  hath  been  upon  me; 
No  step  I’ve  made  but  cumber’d  w'ith  his  chain. 
And  I am  weary  on’t — I will  not  see  him. 

MACLELLAN. 

You  must  and  shall — there  is  no  remedy. 

QUENTIN. 

Take  heed  that  you  compel  me  not  to  find  one. 

I’ve  seen  the  wars  since  we  had  strife  together; 

To  put  my  late  experience  to  the  test 

Were  something  dangerous — Ha,  I am  betray’d  ! 

[ While  the  latter  part  of  this  dialogue  is  pass- 
! ingf  Auchindrane  and  Philip  enter  on  the 
Stage  from  behind,  and  suddenly  present 
themselves. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

What  says  the  runagate? 

' QUENTIN  {laying  aside  all  appearance  of  re- 

sistance^) 

Nothing,  you  are  my  fate ; 
j And  in  a shape  more  fearfully  resistless, 
j My  evil  angel  could  not  stand  before  me. 

I AUCHINDRANE. 

i And  so  you  scruple,  slave,  at  my  command, 

To  meet  me,  when  1 deign  to  ask  thy  presence? 

QUENTIN. 

No,  sir ; I had  forgot— I am  your  bond-slave ; 

But  sure  a passing  thought  of  independence, 

For  which  I’ve  seen  whole  nations  doing  battle, 
Wa.s  not.  in  one  who  has  so  long  enjoy’d  it, 

A crime  beyond  forgiveness 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Wo  shall  sec : 

Thou  wert  my  vassal,  born  upon  my  Iniiil, 

Brt*d  by  my  bounty— It  concerned  me  highly, 

Tliou  know’st  it  did — and  yet  against  my  cnarge 
Again  I find  thy  worthlessness  tn  Scotland. 

QUENTIN. 

Alas ! the  ■wealthy  and  the  powerful  know  not 
How  very  dear  to  those  who  have  least  share  in’t. 
Is  that  sweet  word  of  country  !_The  poor  exile 
Feels,  in  eacfi  action  of  the  varied  day^ 

His  doom  of  banishment.  The  very  air 
Cools  not  his  brow  as  in  his  native  land ; 

The  scene  is  strange,  the  food  is  loathly  to  him; 
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The  iunguagc,  nay,  the  music  jars  his  ear.* 
should  I.  guiltless  of  the  slightest  crime, 
Suffer  a punisliinent  which,  sparing  life. 

Deprives  that  life  of  all  which  men  hold  dear  7 

AVCHrNDBANE. 

Hear  ye  the  serf  I bred,  begin  to  reckon 
Upon  his  rights  and  pleasure  ! Who  am  I— 

Tnou  abject,  who  am  I,  whose  will  thou  thwartest  7 

PHIUP. 

Well  spoke,  my  pious  sire.  There  goes  remorse ! 
Let  once  thy  precious  pride  take  fire,  and  then, 
MacLellaq,  you  and  I may  have  small  trouble. 

QUENTIN. 

Your  words  arc  deadly,  and  vour  power  resistless ; 
I’m  in  your  hands — but,  surely,  less  than  life 
May  give  you  the  security  you  seek,  _ 

Without  commission  of  a mortal  crime. 


AUCHINDRANE. 

Who  is’t  would  deign  to  think  upon  thy  life  7 
I but  require  of  thee  to  speeil  to  Ireland. 

Where  tnou  niayst  sojourn  for  some  little  space. 
Having  due  means  of  living  dealt  to  thee, 

And,  when  it  suits  the  changes  of  the  times, 
Permission  to  return. 


QUENTIN. 

Noble  my  lord, 

I am  too  weak  to  combat  with  your  pleasure ; 

Yet,  O,  for  mercy’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  that  dear  land  which  is  our  common  mother, 
Let  me  not  part  in  darkness  from  my  country ! 

Pass  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  every  cape, 
Headland,  and  bay,  shall  gleam  with  new-born 
light. 

And  ril  take  boat  as  gayly  as  the  bird 
That  soars  to  meet  the  morning. 

Grant  me  but  this— to  show  no  darker  thoughts 
Are  on  your  heart  than  those  your  speech  expresses ! 

PHILIP. 

A modest  favour,  friend,  is  this  you  ask  ! 

Are  we  to  pace  the  beach  like  watermen. 

Waiting  your  worship’s  pleasure  to  take  boat  7 
No,  by  my  faith  ! you  go  upon  the  instant. 

The  boat  lies  ready,  and  the  ship  receives  you 
Near  to  the  point  of  Turnberry. — Come,  we  wait 
you; 

Bestir  you ! 


QUENTIN. 

I obey. — ^Then  farewell,  Scotland, 

And  Heaven  forgive  my  sins,  and  grant  that  mercy, 
Which  mortal  man  deserves  not ! 

AUCHiNDBANE  {speaks  aside  to  his  Son.) 

What  signal 

Shall  let  me  know  ’tis  done*^ 

PHILIP. 

VVhen  the  light  is  quench’d. 
Your  fears  for  Quentin  Blane  are  at  an  end.— 

(To  Quentin.)  Come,  comrade,  come,  we  must 
begin  our  voyage. 

QUENTIN. 

But  when,  O when  to  end  it ! 

[He  goes  off  relvctnntly  xrith  Philip  and  Mac- 
Lellan.  Auchindrane  stands  looking  after 
them.  'The  Moon  becomes  orerdouded,  and 
the  Stage  dark.  Auchindrane,  who  has  gazed 
fixedly  and  eagerly  after  those  who  have  left 
the  Stage,  becomes  animated,  and  speaks. 

auchindrane. 

It  is  no  fallacy!— The  night  is  dark. 

The  moon  has  sunk  before  the  deepening  clouds; 

I cannot  on  the  murky  bench  distinguish 
The  shallop  from  the  rocks  which  lie  beside  it ; 

I cannot  see  t.all  Philip’s  Hosting  plume, 

Nor  trace  the  sullen  brow  of  Niel  MacLellan ; 

* |MS.— "T’ho  Kirains  of  forpten  mtuic  jar  hif  ear.”] 

iMS. “ my  nnti|wtiiy, 

Stronjr  i«ourc*‘  of  inward  hate,  arose  wiUun  mo, 
Stecimr  its  object  won  within  my  reach, 

, And  Muarcely  could  Ibrheur.”] 

* 1.”  moment,  o’er  hu  aoul 

Wintom  of  momory  «oom'd  to  roll.” 

Bykoh— The  Qiaottr.] 


Yet  still  that  caitifTs  visage  is  before  me. 

With  chattering  teeth,  mazed  look,  ana  bristling 
hair, 

As  he  stood  here  this  moment ! — Have  I changed 
My  liumun  eyes  for  those  of  some  night  prowler, 
Thu  wolf’s,  the  tiger-cat’s,  or  the  hoarse  bird’s 
That  spies  us  prey  at  midnight  7 I can  see  him— 
Yea,  1 can  6pa  him,  seeing  no  one  else,— 

And  well  it  is  I do  so.  In  his  absence. 

Strange  thoughts  of  pity  mingled  with  my  purpose, 
-Ami  moved  remorse  within  me — But  they  vanish’d 
Whene’er  he  jstood  a living  man  before  me; 

Then  iny  antipailiy  awukra  within  me, 

Seeing  its  object  close  within  my  reach. 

Till  I could  scarce  forbear  him. t— How  they  lingw! 
The  boat’s  not  yet  to  sea!— I ask  myself. 

What  has  the  poor  wretch  done  to  wake  my  haired- 
Docile.  obedient,  and  in  sufferance  patient  7— 

As  well  demanu  what  evil  has  the  hare 
Done  to  the  hound  that  courses  her  in  sport. 
Instinct  infallible  supplies  the  reason—  ^ 

And  that  must  plead  my  cause.— The  vision’s  gone! 
Their  boat  now  walks  the  waves ; a single  gleam, 
Now  seen,  now  lost^  is  all  that  marks  her  course; 
That  soon  shall  vanish  too— then  all  is  over  !— 
Would  it  were  o’er,  for  in  this  moment  lies 
The  agony  of  aces  !t — Now,  ’tis  gone—; 

And  all  is  acted  ! — no-  she  breasts  again 
The  opposing  wave,  and  bears  the  liny  sparkle 
Upon  her  crest — (A  faint  cry  heard  as  from  star 
ward.) 

Ha ! there  was  fatal  evidenc& 
All’s  over  now,  indeed  ! — The  light  is  quench’d— 
And  Quentin,  source  of  all  my  fear,  exists  not.— 
The  inorniiig  tide  shall  sw«*p  his  corpse  to  sea. 
And  hide  all  memory  of  this  stern  night’s  work.  _ 
li/e  walks  in  a ,tlow>  and  deeply  meditatire 
manner  towards  the  side  of  the  Stage,  end 
sudelenly  meets  Marion,  the  wife  of  Mac- 
Lellan, tchohas  descended  from  the  Castk 
Now,  how  to  meet  Dunbar— Heaven  guard  m)[ 
senses ! — 

Stand ! who  goes  there  7— Do  spirits  walk  the  eartii 
Ere  yet  they’ve  left  the  body  ! 

MARION 

Is  it  you, 

' My  lord,  on  this  wild  beach  at  such  an  hour  7 

I 

AUCHINDRANE. 

I It  is  MncLellan’s  wife,  in  search  of  him, 
j Or  of  her  lover — of  the  murderer, 

Or  of  the  murder'd  man.— Go  to.  Dame  Marion, 
Men  have  their  hunting-gear  to  give  an  eye  to, 
Their  snares  and  trackings  for  their  game.  But 
women 

Should  shun  the  night  air.  A young  wife  also. 
Still  more  a handsome  one,  should  Keep  her  pillow 
Till  the  sun  gives  example  for  her  wakening, 
i Come,  dame,  go  back— bock  to  your  bed  again. 

! MARION. 

1 Hear  me,  my  lord!  there  have  been  sights  and  sounds 
That  terriHwl  my  child  and  me — Groans,  screams, 

I As  if  of  dying  seamen,  came  from  ocean— 

I A corpse-light  danced  upon  the  crested  waves 
For  several  minutes’  space,  then  sunk  at  once. 

' When  we  retired  to  rest  we  had  two  guests.  . 

I Resides  my  husband  Niel — I’ll  tell  your  lordship 
' Who  the  men  were 

! AUCHINDRANE.  . . 

I Pshaw',  woman,  can  you  thma 

1 That  I have  any  interest  in  your  gossips 7 
Please  your  own  husband,  and  that  you  may  plea* 
him. 

Get  thee  to  bwl,  and  shut  up  doora,  good  dama 
Were  I MacLHlan,  I should  scarce  be  satisfied 
To  find  thee  wandering  here  in  mist  and  moonuguR 
When  silence  should  be  in  thy  habitation, 

And  sleep  upon  thy  pillow'. 

MARION. 

Good  my  lord, 

This  is  a holyday. — By  an  ancient  custom 
Our  children  seek  the  shore  at  break  of  day, 

And  gather  shells,  and  dance,  and  play,  and  •V®*' 
them 
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I n honour  of  the  Ocean.  Old  men  say 
The  custom  is  derived  from  heathen  times.  Our 
Isabel 

N mistress  of  the  feast,  and  you  may  think 
She  is  awake  already,  and  impatient 
To  be  the  first  shall  stand  upon  the  beach, 

And  bid  the  sun  good-morrow. 

AUCHINDBANB. 

Ay,  indeed  7 

Linger  such  dregs  of  heathendom  among  you  7 . 

A ml  hath  Knox  preach’d,  and  Wishart  died,  in  vam  7 
Take  notice,  I forbid  these  sinful  practices, 

And  will  not  have  my  followers  mingle  in  them. 

MARION. 

If  such  your  honour’s  pleasure,  I must  co 
And  lock  the  door  on  Isabel ; she  is  wilful. 

And  voice  of  mine  will  have  small  force  to  keep  her 
From  the  amusement  she  so  long  has  dream'd  of. 
But  I must  tell  your  honour,  the  old  people, 

That  were  survivors  of  the  former  race, 

Prophesied  evil  if  this  day  should  pass 
Without  due  homage  to  the  mighty  Ocean. 

AUCHIKDBANK. 

Folly  and  Papistry— Perhaps  the  ocean 
Hath  had  his  morning  sacrifice  already; 

Or  can  you  think  the  dreadful  element, 

Whose  frown  is  death,  whose  roar  the  dirge  of 
navieii, 

Will  miss  the  idle  pageant  you  prepare  for? 

I’ve  business  for  you,  too — the  dawn  advances — 

I’d  have  thee  lock  thy  little  child  in  safety, 

And  get  to  Auchindrane  before  the  sun  rise ; 

Tell  them  to  get  a royal  banquet  ready^ 

As  if  a king  were  coming  there  to  feast  him. 

MARION. 

I will  obey  your  pleasure.  But  my  husband 

ADCHINDRANE. 

I wait  him  on  the  beach,  and  bring  him  in 
To  share  the  banquet. 

MARION. 

Rut  he  has  a friend, 

Whom  it  would  ill  become  him  to  intrude 
Upon  your  hospitality. 

AUCHtNDBANE. 

Fear  not ; his  friend  shall  be  made  welcome  too, 
Should  he  return  with  Niol. 

MARION. 

He  must— he  will  return— he  has  no  option. 


EEBGEAN'T. 

Grairirrcy,  halberd ! 

And  well  it  happens,  since  your  leader  seeks 
'I’his  Quentin  Blanc,  that  you  have  fall’n  on  me ; 
None  else  con  surely  tell  you  where  he  hides. 

Being  in  some  fear,  and  bent  to  quit  ihis  province. 

orncER. 

’Twill  do  our  Earl  good  service.  He  has  sent 
Despatches  into  Holland  for  Uiis  Quentin. 

SERGEANT. 

I left  him  two  hours  since  in  yonder  tower, 

Under  the  guard  of  one  who  smoothly  spoke. 
Although  he  look’d  but  roughly— 1 will  chide  him 
For  bidding  me  go  forth  with  yonder  traitor. 

OFFICER. 

Assure  yourself  'twas  a concerted  stratagem. 
Montgomery’s  been  at  Holyrood  for  months, 

And  can  have  sent  no  letter — ’iwa.s  a plan 
On  you  and  on  your  dollars,  and  a base  one. 

To  which  this  Ranger  was  most  likely  privy  ; 

Such  men  as  he  hang  on  our  fiercer  barons. 

The  ready  aimnls  of  their  lawless  will : 

Boys  of  the  belt,  who  aid  their  master  s pleasures, 
And  in  his  moods  ne’er  scruple  his  injunctions. 

But  haste,  for  now  we  must  unkennel  Quentin ; 
I’ve  strictest  charge  concerning  him. 

SERGEANT. 

Go  up,  then,  to  the  tower. 

You’ve  younger  limbs  than  mine — (here  shall  yoa 
find  him 

Lounging  and  snoring,  like  a laxy  cur 
Before  a stable  door  Tit  is  his  practic.e. 

I The  Officer  goes  up  to  the  Tower,  and  after 
knocking  urithout  receiving  an  answer,  turns 
the  key  which  Marion  had  left  in  the  lock, 
and  enters  } Isabel,  dressed  as  if  for  her 
dance,  runs  out,  and  descends  to  the  Stage  ; 
the  OwriGZB.  follows. 

OFFICER. 

There’s  no  one  in  the  house,  this  little  maid 
Excepted 

ISABEL. 

And  for  me.  I’m  there  no  longer, 

And  will  not  be  again  for  three  hours  good  : 

I’m  gone  to  join  my  playmates  on  the  sands. 

OFPicEB  {detaining  her.) 

You  shall,  when  you  have  told  to  me  distinctly 
Where  are  the  gueats  who  slept  up  there  last  night. 


ArCHINORANE. 

[Apart.)  Thus  rashly  do  we  deem  of  others’  des- 
tiny— 

He  has  indeed  no  option— but  he  comes  not. 

Begone  on  thy  commission— I go  this  way 
To  meet  thy  husband. 

[Mabion  goes  to  her  Tower,  and  after  enter- 
ing it  is  seen  to  come  out,  lock  the  door,  and 
leave  the  Stage,  as  f to  execute  Auchin- 
DRANx’s  commission.  He  apparently  going 
off  in  a different  direction,  has  watched  her 
from  the  side  of  the  Stage,  and  on  her  de- 
parture speaks. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Fare  thee  well,  fond  woman, 

Most  dangerous  of  spies— thou  prying,  pratmg, 
^)ying,  and  telling  woman ! I’ve  cut  short 
Tny  dangerous  testimony— hated  word  1 
What  other  evidence  have  we  cut  short, 

And  by  what  fated  means,  this  dreanr  morning  1— 
Bright  lances  here  and  helmets  7—1  must  shift 
To  join  the  others.  [Exit. 

Enter  from  the  other  side  the  Seboeant,  accompa- 
nied with  an  Officer  and  two  Pikemen. 

sebcbant. 

’Twas  in  good  time  you  came ; a minute  later 
The  knaves  had  ta’en  my  dollars  and  my  life. 

officeb. 

You  fought  most  stoutly.  Two  of  thorn  were  down, 
Ere  we  came  tqjrour  aid. 

VoL.  I.-4  T 


ISABEL. 

Why,  there  is  the  old  man.  he  stands  beside  you. 
The  merry  old  man,  with  the  glistening  hair ; 

He  left  the  tower  at  midnight,  for  my  father 
Brought  him  a letter. 

SERGEANT. 

In  ill  hour  I left  you^ 

I wish  to  Heaven  that  I had  stay’d  with  you  r 
There  is  a nameless  horror  that  comes  o’er  me.— 
Speak,  pretty  maiden,  tell  us  what  chanced  next. 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  freedom. 


ISABEL. 

After  you  went  last  night,  my  father 
Grew  moody,  and  refund  to  doff  his  clothes, 

Or  go  to  bed,  as  sometimes  he  wll  do 
When  there  is  aught  to  chafe  him.  Until  past  imd- 
night, 

He  wandered  to  and  fro,  then  call’d  the  stranger, 
The  gay  young  man,  that  sung  such  merry  songs, 
Yet  ever  look^  most  sadly  whilst  he  sung  them. 
And  forth  they  went  together. 


OFFICEB. 

And  you’ve  seen 

Or  heard  naught  of  them  since  7 


ISABEL. 

Seen  surely  nothing,  and  I cannot  think 
That  they  have  lot  or  share  in  what  I heard. 

I heard  my  mother  praying,  for  the  corpseslighm 
Were  dancing  on  the  waves ; and  at  one  o clock. 
Just  as  the  Abbey  steeple  toll’d  the  knell,  ' 


» 
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There  was  a heavy  plunge  upon  the  waters, 

And  some  one  criw  aloud  for  mercy !— mercy  I 
It  was  the  water^spirit,  sure,  which  promised 
Mercy  to  boat  and  fisherman,  if  we 
Perform’d  to-day’s  rites  duly.  Let  me  go— 

I am  to  lead  the  ring. 

OmCBR  (to  SBBGKANT.) 

Detain  her  not.  She  cannot  tell  us  more ; 

To  give  her  liberty  is  the  sure  way 
To  lure  her  parents  homeward.— Strahan,  take  two 
men. 

And  should  the  father  or  the  mother  come, 

Arrest  them  both,  or  either.  Auchindrane 
May  come  upon  the  beach  ; arrest  him  ^so. 

But  do  not  state  a cause.  I’ll  back  again, 

And  take  direcdons  from  my  Lord  Dunbar. 

Keep  you  upon  the  beach,  and  have  an  eye 

To  all  that  passes  there.  [Exeunt,  separately. 

t 

SCENE  II. 

Scene  Aanga  to  a remote  and  rocky  part  ^ the  Sea- 
beach.  Enter  AccHiNOBamE  meeAng  Pbiup. 

AUCHINOBAKS. 

The  devil’s  brought  bis  legions  to  this  beach, 

That  wont  to  be  so  lonely ; morions,  lancea, 

Show  in  the  morning  beam  as  thick  as  glowworms 
At  summer  midnight. 

PHIUP. 

I’m  right  glad  to  see  them. 

Be  they  whoe’er  they  may,  so  they  are  mortal  t 
For  I’ve  contended  with  a lifeless  foe, , 

And  I have  lost  the  battle.  1 would  give 
A thousand  crowns  to  hear  a mortal  steel 
Ring  on  a mortal  harness. 

ArCHtNDSANE. 

How  now!— Art  mad,  or  hast  thou  done  the  turn — 
The  turn  we  came  for,  and  must  live  or  die  by  7 

PMIUP. 

’Tis  done,  if  man  can  do  it;  but  I doubt 

If  this  unhappy  wretch  have  Heaven’s  permission 

To  die  by  mortal  hands. 

auchikdramb. 

Where  is  he  ?— where’s  MacLellan  I 

PRtUP. 

In  the  deep — 

Both  in  the  deep,  and  what’s  immortal  of  them 
Gone  to  the  judgment- seat,  where  we  must  meet 
them. 

AUCHUTDRANB. 

MacLellan  dead,  and  Quentin  too 'I— So  be  it 
To  all  that  menace  ill  to  Auchindrane, 

Or  have  the  power  to  injure  him !— Thv  words 
Are  full  of  comfort,  but  thine  eye  and  look 
Have  in  this  pt^id  gloom  a ghastliness. 

Which  contradicts  the  tidings  of  thy  tong>ic.* 

PHILIP. 

Hear  me,  old  man— There  is  a heaven  above  us, 

As  you  have  heard  old  Knox  and  Wishart  preach, 
Though  little  to  your  boot.  The  dreaded  witness 
Is  slam,  and  silent  But  his  miimsed  body 
Comes  right  ashor&  as  if  to  cry  for  vengeance; 

It  rides  the  waters  like  a living  thing;.t 
Erect  as  if  he  trode  the  waves  whioi  bear  him. 

• I •*  Thb  m»»‘i  brow,  like  to  a tiU«  teaC 

Poretella  the  nature  of  a tra^  voluma : 

Tbott  tremblMt  s and  the  whitens  to  tnv  ehcek 
U apter  than  tbr  toosue  to  toll  Uijr  errand.” 

ad  King  Henry  IV.J 

t ( ” Want!  the  waton  like  a thins  of  lifk.” 

BvaoH— r/u  Corsair.  J 

t (Thie  pamafe  wa*  probably  tonested  by  a etrikins  one  to 
Southey’a  Life  of  Neleon.  touemnf  the  corpee  of  the  Neapolitan 
Prinee  Caracotoli.  executed  un  bo^  the  nNidroyant,  then  the 
British  Admiral’s  flas-sbip,  in  the  bay  of  Naples  in  ITM. 
The  rtreumstanoes  of  Caraceioli's  trial  and  death  (otm.  it  is  al- 
moet  needleu  to  cdMerve,  the  moat  unpi^reast  chapter  to  Lord 
Naieoa’s  history 

‘ The  body,*'^says  Southey,  "was  carried  out  to  a oormderable 
diitanea  and  sank  to  tha  bay,  with  three  double-beadM  shot. 


AUCHINDRANB. 

Thou  speakest  frenxy,  when  sense  is  most  reqmred. 

PHILIP. 

Hear  me  yet  more !— 1 say  I did  the  deed 
With  all  the  coolness  of  a practised  hunter 
When  dealing  with  a stag.  I struck  him  overboard. 
And  with  MacLellan’s  aid  I held  bis  bead 
Under  the  watera  while  the  Ranger  tied 
The  weights  we  had  provided  to  his  feet. 

We  cast  nira  loose  when  life  and  body  parted. 

And  bid  him  speed  for  Ireland.  But  even  then. 

As  in  defiance  of  the  words  we  spoke. 

The  body  rose  upright  behind  our  stem 
One  halt  in  ocean,  and  one  half  in  air, 

And  tided  after  as  in  chase  of  us.( 

AUCHINDEAMB. 

It  was  enchantment!— Did  you  strike  at  it  1 

PHILIP. 

Once  and  again.  But  blows  avail’d  no  more 
Than  on  a wreath  of  smoke,  where  they  may  break 
The  column  for  a moment,  which  unites 
And  is  entire  again.  Thus  the  dead  body 
Sunk  down  before  my  oar,  but  rose  unharm’d 
And  dogg*d  us  closer  still,  as  in  defiance. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

’Twas  Hell’s  own  work ! 

PHILIP. 

MacLellan  then  grew  restive 
And  desperate  in  his  fear,  blasphemed  aloud, 
Cursing  us  both  as  authors  of  his  ruin. 

Myself  was  wellnigh  frantic  while  purtoied 
By  this  dead  shape,  upon  whose  ghastly  features 
The  changeful  moonbeam  spread  a grisly  light ; 
And,  baitM  thus,  I took  the  nearest  wayf 
To  ensure  his  silence,  and  to  quell  his  noise ; 

I used  mv  dagger,  and  I fiung  him  overboard, 

And  half  expected  his  dead  carcass  also 
Would  join  the  chase  - but  he  sunk  down  at  once. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

He  had  enough  of  mortal  sin  about  him, 

To  sink  an  argosy. 

PHILIP. 

But  now  resolve  you  what  defence  to  make, 

If  Quentin’s  body  shall  be  recognised ; 

For  ’tis  ashore  already ; and  be  hears 
Marks  of  my  handiwork  ; so  does  MacLeUan. 

, AUCHINDRANE. 

The  concourse  thickens  still— Away,  away ! 

We  must  avoid  tho  multitude.  [ They  rush  ouL 


SCENE  III. 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  the  Beach.  Chil- 
dren are  seen  dancing,  and  Villagers  looking  on. 
Isabel  seems  to  take  the  management  of  the 
Dance. 

VILLAGB  WOMAN. 

How  well  she  queens  it,  the  brave  little  maiden ! 

VILLAGER. 

Ay,  they  all  queen  it  from  their  very  cradle, 

These  willing  slaves  of  haughty  Auchindrane. 

But  DOW  I hear  the  old  man  s reign  is  ended ; — 
’Tis  well— he  has  been  tyrant  long  enough. 

weishinc  Iwo  hundnHl  and  fiOy  pnundR.  tml  to  iln  ton.  Brtxreni 
two  or  tlirco  wt-vks  altcrwanlx,  when  thn  Kinf  (of  Kaptoi)  ww 
OS  board  the  Foudruy  tint,  a Nrui'oUtnn  BftH'fnion  cama  to  the  ihip, 
and  aotomnly  declared,  thnt  r'anirdciU  had  ri«t>n  from  tbebottoiB 
of  the  itea.  arwi  wai<  rominit  n«  faxt  ax  hi<  could  to  NnDtox.xwiin- 
minc  half  out  of  the  water.  Such  an  areouol  waa  UfteiMd  to 
like  a talo  cifidiu  credulity.  Tlic  day  taHtiir  rur  Nelaon  toplMi* 
the  Kinr,  xtood  out  to  aca ; hut  the  ahip  had  not  proceeded  an  be- 
fore a b^ywaadintincily  aeon.  upriehi  in  the  water,  and auvuacb- 
toc  them.  It  woa  rrco|;niiii>d  tube,  indeed,  tlic  curpao of Cmr- 
cioli,  which  had  r»cn  and  floaird,  whito  the  peat  wetofati  at- 
tached to  the  toe*  kcjit  the  body  in  n iKMilion  likoUuitaislntoE 
man.  A fact  co  o.xtrnordinary  Haloniahcd  the  King,  audberbapn 
excited  aonie  feetion  of  •uperaiitioua  fear,  okio  to  nstel.  N« 
ERTe  pormiMion  for  tbo  body  to  ho  taktui  on  abor*.  aadnoeiro 
Cknatian  burial  ii/<  of  ft'eison.  chap,  eil  v _ lie 
I [M0.—  ' And. batted  by  my  itaw,  t uaed  mydaner.T 
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AUCHINDRANE ; OR,  THE  AYRSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


6KCOND  VILLAOBS. 

Finlaf,  speak  low,  you  interrupt  the  sports. 

THIRD  VIIXAOEB. 

Look  out  to  sea— There's  something  coming  yonder, 
^ond  for  the  beach,  will  scare  us  from  our  mirth. 

FOURTH  VILLAOEE. 

Pshaw,  it  is  but  a sea*^ll  on  the  wing. 

Between  the  wave  ana  sky. 

THIRD  VILLAOKB. 

Thou  art  a fool, 

Standing  on  solid  land— 'tis  a dead  body. 

SECOND  VILLAGER. 

And  if  it  be,  he  bears  him  like  a live  one. 

Not  prone  and  weltering  like  a drown’d  corpse, 

But  Dolt  erect,  as  if  he  trode  the  waters. 

And  used  them  as  his  path. 

FOURTH  VILLAOER. 

It  is  a merman. 

And  nothing  of  this  earth,  alive  or  dead. 

[By  degrees  all  the  Dancers  break  off  from 
their  sport,  and  stand  gazing  to  seaward, 
while  an  object,  imperfectly  seen,  drafts  to- 
wards the  Beach,  and  at  length  arrives 
among  the  rocks  which  border  the  tide. 

THIRD  VILLAGER. 

Perhaps  it  is  some  wretch  who  needs  assistance; 
Jasper,  make  in  and  see. 

SECOND  VILLAGER. 

Not  I,  my  friend ; 

E'en  take  the  risk  yourself,  you’d  put  on  others. 
[Hildebrand  has  entered,  and  heard  the  two 
last  words. 


SERGEANT. 

What,  are  you  men  1 

Fear  ye  to  look  on  what  you  must  be  one  day? 

L who  have  seen  a thousand  dead  and  dying 
Within  a flight-shot  square,  will  teach  you  now  in 
war 

We  look  upon  the  corpse  when  life  has  left  it 

[Be  goes  to  the  back  scene,  and  seems  attempt- 
inf!  to  turn  the  body,  which  has  come  ashore 
with  its  face  downwards. 

Will  none  of  you  come  aid  to  turn  the  body  1 

ISABEL. 

Tou’re  cowards  all.— I’ll  help  thee,  good  old  man. 
[She  goes  to  aid  the  Sergeant  with  the  body, 
ana  presently  gives  a cry,  and  faints. 
Hildebrand  comes  forward.  All  crowd 
round  him ; he  speaks  with  an  expression 
qf  horror. 

SERGEANT. 

^ Quentin  Blane ! Poor  youth,  his  gloomy  bodings 
Have  been  the  prologue  to  an  act  of  darkness ; 

His  feet  are  manacle,  his  bosom  stabb’d, 

^d  he  is  foully  murder’d.  The  proud  Kiiight 
^ his  dark  Ranger  must  have  done  this  deed^ 

For  which  no  common  ruffian  could  have  motive. 

, A feasant. 

Ration  were  best  old  man— Thou  art  a stranger, 
^ Knight  is  great  and  powerful. 

♦ unblooded  wound*,”  Ac.] 

. ^ I Tbe  poet  in  hi*  plnr  of  Anciundrane,  ditplajred  real  tia- 
nc  power,  and  Bootbed  all  thoae  who  cried  out  before  for  a more 
■fory,  and  lere  of  retroepecthre.  Bereral  of  the  aceoee 
■n  ooDoeired  and  ezaeoted  with  all  the  powers  of  the  beet  parts 


SBROBANT. 

Let  it  be  so. 

Call’d  on  by  Heaven  to  stand  forth  an  avenger, 

I will  not  blench  for  fear  of  mortal  man. 

Have  I not  seen  that  when  that  innocent 
Had  placed  her  hands  upon  the  murder’d  body. 

His  gaping  wounds,*  that  erst  were  soak’d  with 
brine. 

Burst  forth  with  blood  as  ruddy  as  the  cloud 
Which  now  the  sun  doth  rise  on  1 

PBASANT. 

What  of  that? 


SERGEANT. 

Nothing  that  can  affect  the  innocent  child, 

But  murder’s  g^t  attaching  to  her  father. 

Since  the  blo<m  musters  in  the  victim’s  vems 
At  the  approach  of  what  holds  lease  from  him 
Of  all  that  parents  can  transmit  to  children. 

And  here  comes  one  to  whom  I’ll  vouch  the  circum- 
stance. 

The  Earl  of  Dunbar  enters  with  Soldiers  and 
others,  having  Auchindranb  and  Phiuf  pri- 
soners. 


DUNBAR. 

Fetter  the  young  ruffian  and  his  trait’rous  father! 

[ They  are  made  secure. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

'Twas  a lord  spoke  it— 1 have  known  a knight. 

Sir  Geoi^e  of  Home,  who  had  not  dared  to  say  so. 

DUNBAR. 

’Tis  Heaven,  not  I,  decides  upon  your  guilt. 

A harmless  youth  is  traced  within  your  power. 
Sleeps  in  your  Ranger’s  house— his  friend  at  mid- 
night 

Is  roiritra  away.  Then  lights  are  seen, 

And  groans  are  heard,  and  coroses  come  ashore 
Mangled  with  daggers,  while  (to  Phiuf)  your  dag- 
ger wears 

The  sanguine  livery  of  recent  slaughter : 

Here,  too,  the  body  of  a murder’d  victim, 

(Whom  none  but  you  had  interest  to  remove,) 
Bleeds  on  a child’s  approach,  because  the  daughter 
Of  one  the  abettor  of  the  wicked  deed. 

All  this,  and  other  proofs  corroborative. 

Call  on  us  briefly  to  pronounce  the  doom 
We  have  in  charge  to  utter. 

AUCHINDRANB. 

If  my  house  perish.  Heaven’s  will  be  done ! 

I wish  not  to  survive  it ; but,  O Philip, 

Would  one  could  pay  the  ransom  for  us  both ! 

PHILIP. 

Father,  ’tis  fitter  that  we  both  should  die. 

Leaving  no  heir  behind.— The  piety 

Of  a bfess’d  saint,  the  morals  of  an  anchorite. 

Could  not  atone  thy  dark  hypocrisy. 

Or  the  wild  profligacy  1 have  practised. 

Ruin’d  our  house,  and  shatter'd  be  our  towers. 

And  with  them  end  the  curse  our  sins  have  merited  !t 

[£xeunt. 

of  ‘ Waverfey.  Tha  vetw,  too,  la  nwre  roosh,  natmml,  and 
nervou*,  than  that  of  * Halklon  Hill bot,  noble  aa  the  effi>rt 
waa,  it  waa  eelipaed  so  much  by  bk  aidendid  romanoea,  that  the 
publie  atill  eomphuned  that  he  had  not  done  hia  beat,  and  that 
hia  renius  waa  not  dramatic.”— Aixam  CuNNuraBAM— AlAc- 
neam,  Mth  Dec,  1833.) 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN. 


A TRAGEDY. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  HOUSE  OP  ASPEN 


This  attempt  at  dramatic  comixwilion  wai  osocuted  nearlr 
thirty  rears  cince.  when  the  niagnilirent  wurk/i  of  (kwtho  ajM 
flr.hjiier  were  (or  tnc  first  time  made  known  to  iIm  Brituh  puhiic, 
and  received,  a*  many  now  alive  muitl  itunemlrer,  wuh  univorul 
i>flthitMiaam.  What  wc>  admire  we  iMiinlly  attempt  to  imitate ; 
and  the  author,  not  truatinj;  tr>  hi*  own  t'fl'oria,  iHrrrowcd  tho  aob- 
fttaare  of  the  alory  and  rt  part  of  llie  diction  frum  a dmmntic 
romance  called  *'  Der  Heiliae  Vehme”  (the  KiHTrel  Tritmnal), 
wliKh  filla  the  liUth  volume  of  tlio  *'  Sarten  dnn  Vorxeit**  (Talea 
of  Antiquity),  bv  Beit  Weber.  The  drama  mugt  be  termed  rather 
• nradmento  nr  the  onfiinal  than  a traiwintion,  aince  ihi'  wliole 
u cocnirreaaed,  and  tho  inddenu  and  dialupie  occuaionali)'  much 
varied.  The  imitator  ia  lanorant  of  Um!  real  name  of  hi*  inn- 
niou»  contemporary,  and  naa  been  iiifumied  that  of  Beit  Weber 
it  hctitkxu. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Komlile  at  one  timo  had  some  desire  to 
Img  out  the  play  at  Drury>Lano,  then  adonied  hy  himself  and 
hirmatcblcH  lister,  whu  were  tu  have  lUiiported  tlie  cltaracteia 
of  the  unhappy  aun  and  mothers  but  irmat  ubjictiiini  appeared 
to  \hiM  propMal.  There  was  danger  that  (he  main  i|dng  of  the 
story.— the  bimling  encagemenU  formed  by  mamhers  nf  the  secret 
tnbunal,— micht  nut  oe  sufficiently  felt  by  an  Kngluli  audience, 
la  whom  the  nature  of  that  sin^larly  mysterious  inititutKiii  was 
unknown  from  early  msuciatiun.  I'here  was  alio,  according 
to  Mr.  Kemble'e  ezpenenceil  opinion,  loo  much  blood,  too  mueo 
of  the  catastrophe  of  Turn  Thumb,  when  alt  die  on  tho  slam. 
It  was  besides  csleemoil  ponious  to  place  the  finh  act  and  toe 
pan^  and  show  of  the  secret  conclave,  at  Liie  mercy  of  un- 
derlinn  and  icone-ahiAeri,  who.hy  a ridiculous  motion,  geslum, 
or  accent,  might  turn  what  should  Iw  grave  into  farce. 


The  author,  nr  rather  the  translator,  willingly  acquiesced  in 
this  reasoning,  and  never  alterwards  made  any  attcnnpt  to  gain 
the  honour  of  tlw  buskin.  Tho  German  lasto  also,  caricatured 
by  a numlior  of  imitators  who,  ior.apable  of  copring  the  tub* 
liinity  of  the  great  masters  of  the  scnool,  suppIiM  its  place  by 
extravagance  and  bombast,  fell  info  disrepute,  and  received  a 
Coup  de  grace  from  tho  joint  eflbrts  of  the  late  lamented  Mr. 
Canning  and  Mr.  Freru.  The  efl’cct  of  their  singularlv  ha|ipy 
piece  III  ridicule  calleil  '‘The  Rovers."  a muck  play  which  ap- 
peareil  in  the  Anli-JHColiin,  was,  that  the  German  school,  with 
Its  benuties  and  its  defects,  passed  completely  out  of  fashion,  and 
tho  following  scenes  wore  consiginxt  to  neglect  and  obecurity. 
Very  lately,  however,  tho  writer  chanced  to  look  them  over  with 
fedinga  very  different  from  those  of  ilio  adventurous  period  of  his 
iiu>rary  life  during  which  they  hnd  been  written,  and  ret  with 
such  as  perhaps  a reformed  libertino  might  legaH  tiw  illegimata 
production  of  an  early  amour.  Thoio  is  something  to  bo  oshnm' 
ed  of,  certainly  { but,  after  all,  paternal  vanity  whisperB  that  the 
child  has  a rosomhlanre  to  tho  rather. 

To  this  it  need  only  he  addisl,  that  there  are  in  czittence  m 
many  manuscript  copies  of  the  followii^  play,  that  if  it  sliould 
not  nnd  its  way  to  the  public  sooner,  it  is  certain  to  do  so  when 
tho  author  can  no  more  have  any  opportunity  of  correcliog  the 
pmi.  and  consequently  at  greater  diiadvanto^  than  at  preset. 
Being  nf  too  small  a size  or  consequenco  for  a separate  publica- 
tion.  tJie  picre  is  sent  as  a contributioD  to  (he  Keepsake,  where 
its  ilcmenls  may  bo  hidden  amid  the  beautioa  of  mora  valuable 
articles. 

ABBOT8POBO,  M AprU,  11^. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAL. 


MJBN. 


RtmiOKB,  Baron  of  Aopm,  an  old  Oerman  varrior. 
Gsoaas  or  Aspen,  ) 

Heney  or  Aspen,  i Rudtgtr. 

Roccric,  Count  of  Maltingen,  ddtf  of  a depart- 
ment of  the  Invisible  'Pribunat^  and  the  heredi- 
tary enemy  of  the  family  of  Aepen 

WiLUAM,  Baron  pf  I 

derle. 


Wol/gtein,  ally  (f  Count  Ro- 


Bebtram  op  Eiebsdorp,  brother  to  the  former  hus- 
band (f  the  Baroness  of  Aspen,  disguised  as  a 
minstrel. 

Duke  of  Bavaria. 


SsTi^LO,’  House  of  Aspeti. 

CoNBAD,  page  of  Honour  to  Henry  of  Aspen. 
Mabtij^  Sf^ire  to  George  of  Aspen. 

Hcoo,  Squire  to  Count  Roaeric. 

Peter,  an  ancient  domestic  of  Rudiger. 

Father  Ludovic,  Chaplain  to  Rudiger. 

WOMEN. 

Isabella,  formerly  married  to  Amolf  pf  Ebers- 
dorf  rwvD  wife  of  Rudiger. 

Gebtbvdb,  Isabella's  niece,  betrothed  to  Henry. 
Soldiers,  Judges  of  the  Invisible  "Pribunal,  4^. 


Scene. — The  Castle  of  Ebersdorf  in  Bavaria,  the  ruins  of  Grief enhaus,  and  the  adjacent  country. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

An  ancient  Gothic  chamber  in  the  castle  of  Ebers- 
dorf.  Spears,  crossbows,  and  arms,  wilh  the 
hoT^  of  buf  aloes  and  of  deer,  are  hung  round 
the  wall.  An  antique  buff'et,  with  beakers  and 
stone  bottles. 

Rcdiger,  Baron  of  Arpen,  and  his  lady,  Isabella, 
are  discovered  sitting  at  a large  oaken  table. 

Rud.  A plague  upon  that  roan  horse!  Had  he 
not  stumbled  with  me  at  the  ford  after  our  last 
skirmish,  I had  been  now  with  my  sons.  And  ytm- 
der  the  boys  are,  hard  I v three  miles  off,  battling 
with  Count  Rodcric,  and  their  father  must  lie  here 
like  a worm-eaten  manuscript  in  a convent  library  1 
Out  upon  it ! Out  upon  it ! Is  it  not  hard  that  a war- 
rior, who  has  travelled  so  many  leagues  to  display 
the  cross  on  the  wails  of  Zion,  should  be  now  un- 
able to  lift  a spear  before  his  own  castle  gate  I 
Jsa.  Dear  husband,  your  anxiety  reurds  your  re- 
covery. 

Rud.  May  be  so ; but  not  less  than  your  silence 
and  melancholy ! Here  have  I sate  this  month,  and 
more^  since  that  cursed  fall!  Neither  hunting,  nor 
feasting,  nor  lance-breaking  for  me ! And  mv  sons — 
George  enters  cold  and  reserved,  as  if  he  h.ad  tho 
weight  of  the  empire  on  his  shoulders,  utters  by  syl- 
lables a cold  " How  is  it  with  you?”  and  shuts  him- 
self up  for  days  in  his  solitary  chamber— Henry, 
my  cheerful  Henry— 

Isa.  Surely,  he  at  least — 

Rud.  Even  he  forsakes  me,  and  skips  up  tho  tower 
staircase  like  lightning  to  join  your  fair  ward,  Ger- 
trude, on  tho  hailleinents.  I cannot  blame  him; 
for,  by  my  knightly  faith,  were  I in  his  place,  I think 
even  these  bnnsea  bones  would  hardly  keep  me  from 
her  side.^  Still,  however,  here  I must  sit  atone. 

Isa.  Not  alone,  dear  husband.  Heaven  knows 
what  I would  do  to  soften  your  confinemenL 
Rud.  Tell  me  not  of  that,  lady.  When  I first 
knew  thee.  Isabella,  the  fair  maid  of  Amheim  was 
the  joy  of  her  companions,  and  breathed  life  wher- 
ever she  came.  Thy  father  married  thee  to  Amolf 
of  Ebersdorf— not  much  with  thy  will,  ’tis  true — 
{the  hid^  her  face.)  Nay— forgive  mt  Isabella — 
but  that  is  over— he  died,  and  tHe  ties  between  us, 
which  thy  marriage  had  broken,  were  renewal— but 
the  sunshine  of  my  Isabella's  light  heart  returned 
no  more. 

Vot.  I. — 4 U 


ka.  {weeping.)  Beloved  Rudiger,  yon  search  my 
very  soul ! Why  will  you  recall  past  times— days  of 
spnng  that  can  never  return  ? Do  I not  love  thee 
more  than  ever  wife  loved  husband  1 

Rud.  {stretches  out  his  arms — she  embraces  him.) 
And  tiicrcfore  art  thou  ever  my  beloved  Isabella. 
But  still,  is  it  not  true  ? Has  not  thy  cheerfulness 
vanished  since  thou  hast  become  Lady  of  Aspen  1 
Dost  thou  repent  of  thy  love  to  Rudiger? 

Isa.  Alas ! no  ! never ! never ! 

Rud.  Then  why  dost  thou  herd  with  monks  and 
priests,  and  leave  thy  old  knight  alone,  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  stormy  life,  he  has  rested  for 
weeks  within  the  walls  of  pis  castle?  Hast  thou 
committed  a crime  from  which  Rudiger’s  love  can- 
not absolve  thee  ? 

Isa.  Omany!  many! 

Rud.  Then  be  this  kiss  thy  penance.  And  tell 
me,  Isabella,  hast  thou  not  founded  a convent,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  best  of  thy  late  husband’a 
lands?  Ay,  and  with  a vineyard  which  I could  have 
prized  as  well  as  the  sleek  monks.  Dost  thou  not 
daily  distribute  alms  to  twenty  pilgrims  ? Dost  thou 
not  cause  ten  mosses  to  be  sung  each  night  for  tho 
repose  of  thy  late  husband’s  soul? 

Isa.  It  will  not  know  repose. 

Rud.  Well,  well— God’s  peace  be  wilh  Amolf  of 
Ebersdorf;  the  mention  of  him  makes  thee  ever  sad, 
though  so  many  years  have  jiussed  since  his  death. 

/*«.  But  at  present,  ilefit  husband,  have  I not  the 
most  just  catifie  for  anxk'ty  ? Arc  not  Henry  and 
George,  our  lieloved  son.s,  at  this  Very  moment  per- 
haps engaged  in  doobtAi!  contest  with  our  heredi- 
tary foe.  Count  Roderie  of  Maltingeii? 

Rud.  Now,  there  lies  tlic  difrercnco ; you  sorrow 
that  they  are  in  danger,  1 that  I cannot  share  it 
with  them. — Hark ! I hear  horses’  feet  on  the  draw 
bridge.  Go  to  the  window,  Isabella. 

Isa.  {nf  the  window.)  It  is  Wickerd,  your  squire. 

Rud.  Then  shall  we  have  tidings  of  tScorge  and 
Henry.  {Enter  Wickerd.)  How  now,  Wickerd? 
Have  you  come  to  blows  yet? 

H7c.  Not  yet,  noble  sir. 

Rud.  Not  yet  ?— shame  on  the  boys’  dallying— 
what  wait  they  for  ? 

IVir.  The  foe  is  strongly  posted,  sir  knight,  upon 
the  Wolfshill.  near  the  ruins  of  Griefenhaus ; there- 
fore your  noble  son,  George  of  Aspen,  greets  you 
well,  and  requests  twenty  more  mcn-at-aitns,  and, 
after  they  have  joined  hinr,  be  hopes,  with  the  aid  ot‘ 
St.  Theodore,  to  send  you  news  of  viciorj-. 
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Rud,  {attempts  to  rise  ho^tily.)  Saddle  my  black 
barb;  I will  head  them  myself.  (Sits  down.)  A 
murrain  on  that  stumbling  roan!  I had  forgot  my 
dislocated  bones.  Call  Reynold,  Wickerd,  and  bid 
him  take  all  whom  he  can  spare  from  defence  of  the 

castle— (WicKEBD  is  poing) and  ho  1 Wickerd, 

carry' with  you  my  black  barb,  and  bid  George 
charge  upon  him.  Wickbrd.)  Now  see,  Isa- 

bella. if  I disregard  the  boy’s  safety ; 1 send  him  the 
best  horse  ever  knight  bestrode.  _ When  we  lay  be- 
fore Ascalon,  iiidera,  I had  a bright  bay  Persian— 
Thou  dost  not  heed  me. 

ha.  Forgive  me,  dear  husband  ; are  not  our  sons 
in  danger  7 Will  not  our  sins  be  visited  upon  them  7 
is  not  their  present  situation-; — 

Rud.  Situation  7 I know  it  well : as  fair  a field 
for  open  fight  as  I ever  hunted  over:  ^ here — 
{makes  lines  on  the  table) — here  is  the  ancient  castle 
of  Griefenhaus  in  ruins,  here  the  Wolfshill;  and 
here  the  marsh  on  the  right 
ha.  The  marsh  of  Griefenhaus ! 

Rud.  Yes : by  that  the  boys  must  pass. 

A?a.  Pass  there ! {Apart.)  Avenging  Heaven!  thy 
hand  is  upon  us!  [P'ril  hastily. 

Rud.  Whither  now?  Whither  now  7 She  is  gone. 
Thus  it  goes.  Peter!  Peter!  {Enter  Peter.)  Help 
me  to  the  gallery,  that  I may  sec  them  on  horseback. 

[Exit^  leaning  on  Peter. 


SCENE  II. 


T7t<  inner  court  of  the  castle  of  Ebersdorf ; a quad- 
rangle, surrounded  with  Gothic  buildings ; troop- 
ers, followers  of  Rudiger,  pass  and  repasa  in 
haste,  as  \f  preparing  for  an  excursion. 

Wickerd  comes  fonoard. 

H ic.  What,  ho ! Reynold ! Reynold !— By  our 
Lady,  the  spirit  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  upon  him— 
So  ho ! not  mounted  yet  7 Reynold ! 


Enter  Reynold. 

Rey.  Here!  here!  A devil  choke  thy  bawling! 
thin k^ St  thou  old  Reynold  is  not  as  ready  for  a skir- 
mish as  thou? 

Wic.  Nay,  nay  : I did  but  jest ; but,  by  my  sooth, 
it  were  a shame  should  our  youngsters  have  yoked 
with  Count  Roderic  before  we  graybeards  come. 

Rey.  Heaven  forefend ! Our  troopers  are  but  sad- 
dling their  horses ; five  minutes  more,  and  we  are 
in  our  stirrups,  and  then  let  Count  Roderic  sit  fast. 

W ic.  A plague  on  him ! he  has  ever  lain  hard  on 
the  skirls  of  our  noble  master. 

Rey.  Especially  since  he  was  refused  the  hand  of 
our  lady’s  niece,  the  pretty  Lady  Gertrude. 

Wic.  Ay,  marry!  would  nothing  less  serve  the 
fox  of  Maltingen  than  the  lovely  lamb  of  our  young 
Baron  Henry!  By  my  sooth,  Reynold,  when  I look 
upon  these  two  lovers,  they  make  me  full  twenty 
years  younger ; and  when  I meet  the  man  that 
would  divide  them— I say  nothing- but  let  him  look 
to  it. 


Rey.  And  how  fare  our  young  lords  7 

Wic.  Each  well  in  his  humour.— Baron  George 
stern  and  cold,  according  to  his  wont,  and  his  bro- 
ther as  cheerful  ns  ever. 

Rey.  Well !— Baron  Henry  for  me. 

B’tc.  Yet  George  saved  thy  life. 

Rey.  True — with  as  much  indifference  ns  if  he 
nad  been  snatching  a chestnut  out  of  the  fire.  Now 
Baron  Henry  wept  for  my  danger  and  my  wounds. 
Therefore  George  shall  ever  command  my  life,  but 
Henry  my  love. 

Wic.  Nay,  Baron  George  shows  his  gloomy  spirit 
even  by  the  choice  of  a favourite. 

Rey.  Ay— Martin,  formerly  the  squire  of  Amolf  of 
Ebersdorf.  his  mother’s  first  husband. — I marvel  he 
could  not  nave  fitted  himself  with  an  attendant  from 
among  the  faithful  followers  of  hie  worthy  father, 
whom  Arnolf  and  his  adherents  us^  to  hate  as  the 
Devil  hates  holy  water.  But  Martin  is  a good  sol- 
dier, and  has  stood  toughly  by  George  in  many  a 
han\  brunt  . . 

Wic.  The  knave  is  sturdy  enough,  but  so  sulky 
withal— I have  seen,  brother  Reynold,  that  when 
Martin  showed  his  moody  visage  at  the  banquet,  our 


noble  mistress  has  dropped  the  wine  she  was  rais- 
ing to  her  lips,  and  exchanged  her  smUes  for  a 
ghastly  frown,  as  if  sorrow  went  by  sympathy,  as 
kissing  goes  by  favour. 

Rey.  His  appearance  reminds  her  of  her  first  hos- 
bond,  and  thou  hast  well  seen  that  makes  her  ever 
sad. 

W ic.  Dost  thou  marvel  at  that  7 She  was  married 
to  Arnolf  by  a species  of  force,  and  they  say  that  be- 
fore his  death  he  compeljed  her  to  swear  never  to 
espouse  Rudiger.  The  priests  will  not  absolve  her 
for  the  breach  of  that  vow,  and  therefore  she  ii 
troubled  in  mind.  For,  d’ye  mark  me,  Reynold-^ — 

[Bugle  sound*. 

Rey.  A truce  to  your  preaching ! To  horse!  and  a 
blessing  on  our  arms ! 

Wic.  St.  George  grant  it ! [Exetiat 


SCENE  III. 

The  gallery  of  the  castle,  terminating  in  a larft 
balcony  commanding  a distant  prospect. — Voietf, 
bugle-homs,  kettle-drums,  trampling  qf  horttt, 
dr*c.  are  heard  without. 

Rudiger,  leaning  on  Peter,  looks  from  the  hakony. 

Grbtrude  and  Isabella  are  near  him. 


Rud.  There  they  go  at  length — look,  Isabdlil 
look,  my  pretty  Gertrude — these  arc  the  iron-handrd 
warriors  who  shall  tell  Roderic  what  it  will  cost  him 
to  force  thee  from  my  protection — {Plourish  vUh- 
Old,  Rudiger  stretches  his  arms  from  the  balcony.) 
Go,  iny  children,  and  God’s  blessing  with  tus. 
Look  at  my  black  barb,  Gertrude.  That  horse  »all 
let  daylight  in  through  a phalanx,  were  it  twenty 
pikes  deep.  Shame  on  it  that  I cannot  mount  him! 
Seest  thou  how  fierce  old  Reynold  looks  7 
Ger.  I can  hardly  know  my  friends  in  their  ar- 
mour. [ The  bugles  and  kettle-drums  are  ktad 
as  at  a greater  distance. 

Rud.  Now  I could  tell  every  one  of  their  naroei, 
even  at  this  distance;  ay,  and  were  they  covered,  as 
1 have  seen  them,  with  dust  and  blood.  He  on  the 
dapple-gray  is  Wickerd— a hardy  fellow,  but  80^n^ 
what  given  to  prating.  That  is  young  Conrad  who 
gallops  so  fast,  page  to  thy  Henry,  my  ^'rl. 

[ Bugles,  <f»c.  at  a greater  distance  tiiJi. 
Ger.  Heaven  guard  them.  Alas ! the  voice  of 
that  calls  the  blood  into  your  cheeks  chills  sod 
freezes  mine.  _ • _i  • 

Rud.  Say  not  so.  It  is  glorious,  my  girl ! gwjij 
0U8 ! See  how  their  armour  glistens  as  they  wiM 
round  yon  hill ! how  their  siiears  glimmer  amid  iw 
long  train  of  dust.  Hark  ! you  can  still  hwr  w 
foint  notes  of  their  trunipets-^dlugZes  veryfainL'H 
And  Rudiger,  old  Rudiger  w'ith  the  iron  arm,  as  tM 
crusaders  used  to  call  me,  must  remain  behind  wim 
the  priests  and  the  women.  Well ! well  !-{Sini*-l 

“ It  wa«  a knight  to  battle  rodo. 

Amt  as  hit  war-hone  he  bcatrode.'*— 

Fill  me  a bowl  of  wine,  Gertrude  ; and  do  fbok 
Peter,  call  the  minstrel  who  came  hither  !»*• 
night— (iSin^r^.) 

" 0(V  rode  the  honeroan.  daah,  m,  ta  1 

And  mroked  his  whnkon,  tra,  la,  la."— 

(Peter  goes  out. — Rudiger  sits  down,  and  Gn-  ^ 
trude  helps  him  with  wine.)  Thanks,  niy  lo^*-  fj 
tastes  ever  best  from  thy  band.  ^**®bellA  net*  ® 
glory  and  victory  to  our  boys— (/>rin/c«.)— Wilt  imb 
not  ple^e  me 7 . 

ha.  To  their  safety,  and  God  grant  it  [—{Unnju-i 

Bertram  as  a minstrel,  with  a Boy  head^t 

his  harp. — Also  Peter. 


Rud.  Thy  name,  minstrel? 

Ber.  Minhold,  so  please  you. 

Rud.  Art  thou  a German? 

Ber.  Yes,  noble  sir;  and  of  this  province. 

Rud.  Sing  me  a song  of  battle.  , _ 

IBebtbam  sings  to  t^ 

Rud.  Thanks,  minstrel:  well  sung  and  Ihbuj- 

hat  sayst  thou.  Isabella? 

ha.  I marked  him  not 

Rud.  Nay  in  sooth  you  are  too  ■nxipuk  t 

. And  thou,  too,  my  lovely  Gertrude : m • 
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hours  thy  Henry  shall  return,  and  twine  his  laurels 
into  a garland  for  thy  hair.  He  fights  for  thee,  and 
he  must  conquer. 

Ger.  Alas!  must  blood  be  spilled  for  a silly 
maiden  7 

Rud.  Surelv:  for  what  should  knights  break 
lances  but  for  honour  and  ladies’  love— ha,  minstrel  7 

Btr.  So  please  you—also  to  punish  crimes. 

Bud,  Out  upon  it ! wouldst  nave  us  executioners, 
minstrel  7 Such  work  would  disgrace  our  blades. 
We  leave  malefactors  to  the  Secret  Tribunal. 

J*a.  Mercifiil  God ! Thou  hast  spoken  a word, 
Rudiger,  of  dreadful  import. 

Ger.  They  say  that,  unknown  and  invisible  them- 
selves, these  awful  judges  are  ever  present  with  the 
guilty ; that  the  past  and  the  present  misdeeds,  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  nay.  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  heart,  are  before  them  : that  their  doom  is  as 
sure  as  that  of  fate,  the  means  and  executioners 
unknown. 

Bud.  They  say  true — the  secrets  of  that  associa- 
tion, and  the  names  of  those  who  compose  it,  are 
as  inscrutable  as  the  grave:  we  only  know  that  it 
has  taken  deep  root,  and  spread  its  branches  wide. 
1 sit  down  each  day  in  my  hall,  nor  know  I how 
many  of  these  secret  judges  may  surround  me,  all 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  vow  to  avenge  guilt. 
Once,  and  but  once,  a knight,  at  the  earnest  request 
and  inquiries  of  the  emperor,  hinted  that  he  belong- 
ed to  the  society : the  next  morning  he  w'as  found 
slain  in  a forest : the  ^niard  was  left  in  the  wound, 
and  bore  this  label—''  Thus  do  the  invisible  judges 
punish  treachery.” 

Ger.  Gracious ! aunt,  you  grow  pale. 

Jsa.  A slight  indisposition  only. 

Bud.  And  what  of  it  all  7 We  know  our  hearts 
are  open  to  our  Creator:  shall  we  fear  any  earthly 
inspection 7 Come  to  the  battlements;  there  we 
shall  soonest  descry  the  return  of  our  warriors. 

[ Exit  Rudigeb,  -with  Gebtrude  and  Peter. 

Jjta.  Minstrel,  ^nd  the  chaplain  hither.  {Exit 
Bbbtram.)  Gracious  Heaven  ! the  guileless  inno- 
cence of  my  niece,  the  manly  honesty  of  my  up- 
right-hearted Rudiger,  become  daily  tortures  to  me. 
while  be  was  engaged  in  active  and  stormy  exploits, 
fiear  for  his  safety,  joy  when  he  returned  to, his  cas- 
tle, enabled  me  to  disguise  my  inward  anguish  from 
others.  But  from  myself-;-Judge8  of  blood,  that  lie 
concealed  in  noontiefe  as  in  midnight,  who  boast  to 
avenge  the  hidden  guilt,  and  to  penetrate  the  recesses 
of  the  human  breast,  how  blind  is  your  penetration, 
how  vain  your  dagger  and  your  cord,  compared  to 
(he  conscience  of  the  sinner! 


Enter  Father  Ludovic.  . 

Lud.  Peace  be  with  you,  lady ! 

Isa.  It  is  not  with  me : it  is  thy  office  to  bring  it. 

Lud.  And  the  cause  is  the  absence  of  the  young 
knights  7 

ha.  Their  absence  and  their  danger. 

Lud.  Daughter^  thy  hand  has  been  stretched  out 
in  bounty  to  the  sick  and  to  the  needy.  Thou  hast 
not  denied  a shelter  to  the  weary,  nor  a tear  to  the 
afflicted.  Trust  in  their  prayers,  and  in  those  of  the 
holy  convent  thou  hast  founded  : peradventure  they 
will  bring  hack  thy  children  to  thy  bosom. 

Isa.  Thy  brethren  cannot  pray  for  me  or  mine. 
Their  vow  binds  them  to  pray  night  and  day  for 
another — to  supplicate,  without  ceasing,  the  Eternal 
Mercy  for  the  soul  of  one  who — Oh,  only  Heaven 
knows  how  much  he  needs  their  prayer ! 

Lud.  Unbounded  is  the  mercy  of  Heaven.  The 
soul  of  thy  former  husband 

Isa.  I charge  thee,  priest,  mention  not  the  word. 
( Apart.)  Wretch  that  I am,  the  meanest  menial  in 
iny  train  has  power  to  goad  me  to  madness ! 

Lud.  Hearken  to  me,  daughter;  thy  crime  against 
Amolf  of  Ebersdorf  cannot  near  in  the  eye  of  Hea- 
ven so  deep  a dye  of  guilt. 

Isa.  Repeat  that  once  more;  say  once  again  that 
it  cannot— cannot  bear  so  deep  a dye.  Prove  to  me 
that  ages  of  the  bitterest  penance,  that  tears  of  the 
dearest  blood,  can  erase  such  guilt.  Prove  but  that 


to  me,  and  I will  build  thee  an  abbey  which  shall 
put  to  shame  the  faire.st  fane  in  Christendom. 

Lud.  Nay,  nay,  daughter,  your  conscience  is  over 
tender.  Supposing  that,  under  dread  of  the  stern 
Arnolf,  you  swore  never  to  marry  your  present  hus- 
band, still  the  exacting  such  an  oath  was  unlawful, 
and  the  breach  of  it  venial. 

ha.  {Resuming  her  composure.)  Be  it  so,  good 
father:  I yield  to  thy  better  reasons.  And  now  tell 
me,  has  thy  pious  core  achieved  the  task  1 intrusted 
to  thee  7 

Lud.  Of  superintending  the  erection  of  thy  new 
hospital  for  pilgrims?  1 have,  noble  lady:  and  last 
night  the  minstrel  now  in  the  castle  lodged  there. 
Isa.  Wherefore  came  he  then  to  the  castle? 

Lud.  Reynold  brought  the  commands  of  the 
baron. 

ha.  Whence  comes  he,  and  what  is  his  tale? 
When  he  sung  before  Rudiger,  1 thought  that  long 
before  1 had  heard  such  tones — seen  such  a face. 

Lud.  It  is  possible  you  may  have  seen  him,  lady, 
for  he  boasts  to  have  been  known  to  Arnolf  of  Ebers- 
dorf, and  to  have  lived  formerly  in  this  castle.  He 
inquires  much  after  Martin^  Arnolfs  squire. 

isa.  Go,  Ludovic— go  quick,  goo<l  father,  seek  him 
out,  give  liim  this  purse,  and  bid  him  leave  the  cas- 
tle, and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

Lud.  May  I ask  why,  noble  lady  7 
ha.  Thou  art  inquisitive,  priest : I honour  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  but  I foster  not  the  prying  spirit  of  a 
monk.  Begone ! 

Lud.  But  the  baron,  lady,  will  expect  a reason 
why  I dismiss  his  miest  7 
isa.  True,  true,  {recollecting  herself;)  pardon  my 
warmth,  good  father,  I was  thinking  of  the  cuckoo 
that  grows  too  big  for  the  nest  of  the  sparrow,  and 
strangles  its  foster-mother.  Do  no  such  birds  roost 
in  convent  walls? 

Lud.  Lady.  I understand  you  not. 

Isa.  Well  then,  say  to  the  baron,  that  I have  dis- 
miss^ long  ago  all  the  attendants  of  the  man  of 
whom  thou  nast  spoken,  and  that  I wish  to  have 
none  of  them  beneath  mv  roof. 

Lud.  {inquisitivelif.)  Except  Martin? 
ha.  {sharply.)  Except  Martin ! who  saved  the  life 
of  my  son  George?  Do  as  I command  thee.  [Exit. 

Manet  Lbnovic. 

Dud.  Ever  the  same— stern  and  peremptory  to 
others,  as  rigorous  to  herself:  haughty  even  to  me, 
to  whom,  in  another  mood,  she  has  knelt  for  abso- 
lution, and  whose  knees  she  has  bathed  in  tears.  I 
cannot  fathom  her.  The  unnatural  zeal  with  which 
she  performs  her  dreadful  penances  cannot  be  reli- 
mon,  for  shrewdly  I guess  she  believes  not  in  their 
blessed  efficacy.  Well  for  her  that  she  is  the  foun- 
dress of  our  convent,  otherwise  we  might  not  have 
erred  in  denouncing  her  as  a heretic ! [£xtt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. 

A woodland  prosnect. — Through  a long  avenue, 
half  grown  up  oy  brambles,  are  discerned  in  the 
back- ground  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of 
Grirfenhaus. — The  distant  noise  of  battle  is 
heard  during  this  scene. 

Enter  Geoboe  of  Aspen,  armed  with  a battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  as  from  horseback.  He  supports 
Martin,  ami  brings  him  forward. 

Geo.  Lay  thee  down  here,  old  friend.  The  ene- 
my’s horsemen  will  hardly  take  their  way  among 
these  brambles,  through  which  I have  dragged  thee. 

Mar.  Oh,  do  not  leave  me ! leave  me  not  an  in- 
stant ! My  moments  are  now  but  few,  and  I would 
profit  by  them. 

Geo.  Martin,  you  forget  yourself  and  me— I must 
back  to  the  field. 

Mar.  {attempts  to  rise.)  Then  drag  me  back  thi- 
ther also ; I cannot  die  but  in  your  presence— I dare 
not  be  alone.  Stay,  to  give  peace  to  my  parting 
soul. 
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Oto.  I am  no  priest^  Martin.  (Going.) 

Mar.  (raising  himself 'With  great  pain.)  Boron 
George  of  Aspen,  1 saved  tliy  life  in  bottle:  for  that 
good  deed,  hear  me  but  one  moment. 

Geo.  I hear  thee,  my  poor  friend.  (Returning.) 

Mar.  But  come  close— very  close.  See’st  thou, 
sir  knight — this  wound  I bore  for  thee— and  this— 
and  this— dost  thou  not  remember? 

Geo.  I do. 

Mar.  I have  served  thee  since  thou  wast  a child ; 
served  thee  faithfully— was  never  from  thy  side. 

Geo.  Thou  hast. 

Mar.  And  now  I die  in  thy  service. 

Geo.  Thou  inayst  recover. 

Mar.  I cannoL  By  iny  tong  service— by  my 
scars— by  this  mortal  nsh,  and  by  the  death  tnat  I 
am  to  die— oh  do  not  hate  me  for  what  I am  now  to 
unfold ! 

Geo.  Be  assured  I can  never  hate  thee. 

Mar.  Ah ! thou  little  knowest Swear  to  me 

thou  wdt  speak  a word  of  comfort  to  my  parting 
soul. 

Geo.  (takes  his  hand.)  I swear  I will.  (Alarm 
and  shouting.)  But  be  brief— thou  knowest  my 
haste. 

Afar.  Hear  me,  then.  I was  the  squire,  the  be- 
loved and  favourite  attendant,  of  Arnolf  of  Ebers* 
dorf.  Arnolf  was  savage  as  the  mountain  bear.  He 
loved  the  Lady  Isabel,  but  she  r^uited  not  his  pas- 
sion. She  loved  thy  father ; but  ner  sire,  old  Am- 
heim,  was  the  friend  of  ^nolf,  and  she  was  forced 
to  marry  him.  By  midnight,  in  the  chapel  at  Ebers- 
dorf,  the  ill-omened  riles  were  performed ; her  re- 
sistance, her  screams,  were  in  vain.  These  arms 
detained  her  at  the  altar  till  the  nuptial  benediction 
was  pronounced.  Canst  thou  forgive  me? 

Geo.  I do  forgive  thee.  Thy  obedience  to  thy 
savage  master  has  been  obliterated  by  a long  train 
of  services  to  his  widow. 

Mar.  Services!  ay,  bloody  services!  for  they 
commenced — do  not  quit  my  hand— they  commen- 
ced with  the  murder  of  my  master ! (Gcosoe  quits 
his  handy  and  stands  aghast  in  speechless  horror.) 
'IVample  on  me!  pursue  me  with  your  dagger!  I 
aided  your  mother  to  potoon  her  first  husband ! I 
thank  Heaven,  it  is  said. 

Geo.  My  mother?  Sacred  Heaven!  Martin, 
thou  ravest— the  fever  of  thy  wound  has  distracted 
thee. 

Mar.  No!  I am  not  mad!  Would  to  God  I 
were!  Try  me!  Yonder  is  the  Wolfshill — yonder 
the  old  castle  of  Griefenhoua— and  yonder  is  the 
hemlock  marsh  (in  a whisper)  where  1 gathered  the 
deadly  plant  that  drugged  ArnolPs  cup  of  death. 
(Gboboe  traverses  the  stage  in  the  utmost  agitati&n, 
and  sometimes  stands  over  Martin  udlh  his  har^ds 


clasped  together.)  Oh,  had  you  seen  him  when  the 
potion  took  effect!  Had  you  heard  his  ravimrs,  and 
Been  the  contortions  of  his  ghastly  visage !— He  died 
furious  and  impenitent,  as  he  lived;  and  went— 
where  I am  shortly  to  go.  You  do  not  speak? 

Geo.  (with  exertion.)  Miserable  wretch  ! how 
can  I ? 

Mar.  Can  vou  not  forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  May  God  pardon  thee — I cannot ! 

Mar.  I saved  thy  life 

Geo.  For  that,  take  my  curse ! (He  snatches  up 
his  battle-axe,  and  rushes  out  to  the  side/rom  tehuA 
the  noise  is  heard.) 

Mar.  Hear  me!  yet  more— more  horror!  (At- 
tempts to  rise,  and  /alls  heavily.  A loud  alarum.) 

Enter  WiciCEBD  hastily 

n^.  In  the  name  of  <3od,  Martin,  lend  me  thy 
brand ! 

Mar.  Take  it. 

Wife.  Where  is  it? 

Mar.  (looks  wildly  at  him.)  In  the  chapel  at 
Ehersdorf  or  buried  in  the  hemlock  marsh. 

IVic.  The  old  grumbler  is  crazy  with  his  wounds. 
Mortin,  if  thou  hast  a spark  of  reason  in  thee,  give 
me  thy  sword.  The  day  goes  sore  against  us. 

Afar.  There  it  lies.  Bury  it  in  the  heart  of  thy 
master  George : thou  wilt  do  him  a good  office— 
*he  office  of  a faithful  servant. 


Enter  Consao. 

Con.  Away,  Wickerd!  to  horse,  and  pursue!  Ba- 
ron George  has  turn^  the  day : he  fights  more  like 
a fiend  than  a man : he  has  unhorscu  Roderic  and 
slain  six  of  his  troopers— they  are  in  headlong  flight 
—the  hemlock  marsh  is  red  with  their  gore ! IMab- 
TiN  gives  a deep  groan,  and  fairUs.)  Away ! Away  ’ 
( They  hurry  o_ff,  c.s  to  the  pursuit.) 

Enter  Roderic  op  Maltiwqew,  without  his  hdmtt, 
his  arms  disordered  and  broken,  holdinfi  the  trm- 
rheon  of  a spear  in  his  hand;  with  him,  Babox 
WOLFSTBIN. 

Rod.  A curse  on  fortune,  and  a double  curse  tip 
on  George  of  Aspen ! Never,  never,  will  I forghre 
him  uiy  disgrace — overthrown  like  a rotten  trunk 
before  a whirlwind ! 

Wolf.  Be  comlbrt^  Count  Rxideric ; it  is  well 
we  have  escaped  being  prisoners.  See  how  the 
troopers  of  Aspen  pour  along  the  plain,  like  the  bil- 
lows of  the  Rliinc!  It  is  good  we  are  shrouded  by 
the  thicket. 

Rod.  Why  took  lie  not  my  life,  when  he  rpbbw 
me  of  my  honour  and  of  nu-  love?  Why  did  bh 
spi  iir  not  pierce  my  heart,  when  mine  shivered  on 
his  arms  like  a frail  bulrush  7 (Throws  doven  Ou 
broken  spear.)  Bt;ar  wiincs.s  Heaven  and  earth,  I 
outlive  thw  disgrace  only  to  avenge ! 

Wolf.  Be  comforted ; the  knights  of  Aspen  have 
not  gamed  a hlnotllcss  victory.  And  see,  there  lies 
one  of  George’s  followers— (icctnir  Martin.) 

Rod.  Hi.^  squire  Marlin  ; tf  he  be  not  dead,  *c 
will  fiecure  him : ho  is  the  depository  of  the  secrcu 
of  his  mn-ster.  Arouse  thee,  trusty  follower  of  the 
hou.se  of  Aspen ! 

Mar.  (reviving.)  Leave  me  not ! leave  me  not, 
Baron  George ! my  eyes  arc  darkened  with  agony! 
1 have  not  yet  told  all. 

Wolf.  The  old  man  takes  you  for  his  master. 
Rod.  What  wouldst  thou  tell  ? 

Mar.  Oh,  I would  tell  all  the  temptations  by 
which  I was  urged  to  the  murder  of  Ebersdorf ! 
Rod.  Murder !— this  is  worth  marking.  Proce^ 
Mar.  I loved  a maiden,  daughter  of  Arnolf  $ 
steward;  my  mn.ster  seduced  her— she  became  an 
outcast,  and  died  in  misery— I vowed  vengeance- 
and  I did  avenge  her. 

Rod.  Hadst  thou  accomplices  ? 

Mar.  None  but  thy  mother. 

The  I*ady  Isabdla! 

Mar.  Ay  : she  hated  her  husband ; he  knew  her 
love  to  Rudiger,  and  when  she  heard  that  thy  father 
was  rrturnou  from  Palestine,  her  life  was  endan- 
gered by  ilie  (ran.sports  of  his  jealousy— thus  pre- 
pared for  evil,  the  fiend  tempted  us,  and  we  fell. 

Rod.  (breaks  into  a transport.)  Fortune!  then 
hast  repaid  me  all!  Love  and  vengeance  are 
own  !— Wolfsteiii,  recall  our  followers ! quick,  sound 
tliv  bugle — (WoLFSTEiN  sounds.) 

Mar.  (stares  wildly  round.)  That  was  no  note 
of  Aspen— Count  Roderic  of  Mai tingon— Heaven* 
what  have  I said  ! 

y^od.  What  thou  const  not  recall.  . ,, 

Mar.  Then  is  my  fate  decreed!  ’Tis  as  it  ihouW 
be ! in  this  very  place  was  the  poison  gaiherm—  w 
retribution ! 

Enter  three  or  four  soldiers  of  Rodbbic. 

Rod.  Secure  this  wounded  trooper ; land  his 
wounds,  and  guard  him  well : carry  him  to  the  ruins 
of  Griefenhaus,  and  conceal  him  till  thetrwpen|Oi 
Aspen  have  retired  front  ili6  pursuit  j — look  to  nmi, 
as  you  love  your  lives.  , 

Mar.  (led  off  by  soldiers.)  Ministers  of 
geance!  my  hour  is  come! 

Rod.  Hope,  joy,  and  triumph,  once  again  ^ yv 
mine  I Welcome  to  my  heart,  long-abwnt  vwtanw* 
One  lucky  chance  has  thrown  dominion  into  iw 
scale  of  tne  house  of  Maliingen,  and  Aspen  JUcm 

Wolf.  I foresee,  indeed,  dishonour  to  the 
of  Aspen,  should  this  wounded  squire  make 
his  tale. 
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Rod.  And  how  thinkest  thou  this  disgrace  will 
fall  on  them  7 

Wo(/.  Surely,  by  the  public  punishment  of  Lady 
Isabella. 

Rod.  And  is  that  all  7 

WolV.  What  more  7 

Rod.  Shortsighted  that  thou  art,  is  not  George  of 
Aspen,  as  well  as  thoii,  a member  of  the  holy  and 
invisible  circle,  over  which  I preside? 

IVol/.  Speak  lower,  for  Goil’s  sake ! these  are 
things  not  to  be  mentioned  before  tiie  sun. 

R^.  True:  but  stands  he  not  bound  by  the  most 
solemn  oath  religion  can  devise,  to  discover  to  the 
tribunal  whatever  concealed  iniquity  shall  come  to 
his  knowledge,  be  the  peipetrntor  whom  he  may — 
ay,  were  that  perpetrator  his  own  father — or  mother; 
and  can  you  doubt  that  he  has  heard  Martin’s  con* 
fession  7 

Wolf.  True : but,  blessed  Virmn ! do  you  think 
he  will  accuse  his  own  mother  before  the  invisible 
judges  7 

Rod.  If  not,  he  becomes  forsworn,  and,  by  our 
law,  must  die.  Either  way  my  vengeance  is  com- 
plete-perjured or  parricide,  I care  not : but,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  1 crush  the  haughty  George  of 
Aspen. 

tro^.  Thy  vengeance  strikes  deep. 

Rod.  Deep  as  the  wounds  I have  borne  from  this 
proud  family.  _ Rudiger  slew  niv  father  in  battle — 
George  has  twice  batlled  and  dishonoured  my  arms, 
and  Henry  has  stolen  the  heart  of  my  beloved ; hut 
no  longer  can  Gertrude  now  remain  under  the  care 
of  the  murderous  dam  of  this  brood  of  wolves ; far 
less  can  she  wed  the  smooth-cheeked  boy,  when  this 
scene  of  villany  shall  be  disclosed.  [.Bugle. 

Wolf.  Hark ! ihev  sound  a retreat : let  us  go 
deeper  into  the  wood. 

Rod.  The  victors  approach!  I shall  dash  their 
triumph  !— Issue  the  private  summons  for  convok- 
ing the  members  this  very  evening;  I will  direct  the 
other  measures.  ’ 

Wolf.  What  place  7 

Rod.  The  old  chapel  in  the  ruins  of  Griefenhaus, 
as  usual.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Gbobge  or  Aspen,  as  from  the  pursuit. 

Geo.  [comes  slowly  forward.)  How  many  wretches 
have  sunk  under  my  arm  this  day,  to  whom  life  was 
sweet,  though  the  wretched  bondsmen  of  Count 
Roderic ! And  I— I who  sought  death  beneath  every 
lifted  battle-axe,  and  offered  my  breast  to  every  arrow 
—I  am  cursed  with  victory  and  safelv.  Here  I left 
the  wretch Martin !— Martin  !— wiiat,  ho ! Mar- 
tin ! Mother  of  God  I he  is  gone ! Should  he 

repeat  the  dreadful  tale  to  any  other Martin  I— 

He  answers  not.  Perhaps  he  has  crept  into  the 
thicket^  and  died  there— were  it  so,  the  horrible 
secret  is  only  mine. 

Enter  Henry  or  Aspen,  with  Wickebd,  Reynold, 
and  folloxDcrs. 

Hen.  Joy  to  thee,  brother ! though,  by  St.  Fran- 
cis, I would  not  gain  another  field  at  the  price  of 
seeing  thee,  fight  with  such  reckless  desperation. 
Thy  safety  is  little  less  than  miraculous. 

Rty.  By’r  Lady,  when  Baron  George  stnick.  I 
think  he  must  have  forgot  that  his  foes  were  God’s 
creatures.  Such  furious  doings  I never  saw,  and  I 
have  been  a trooper  these  fo'^*  wo  years  come  St. 
Barnaby 

Geo.  Peace  1 Saw  any  of  > ^ Martin  7 

Wic.  Noble  sir.  I left  him  here  not  long  since. 

Geo.  Alive,  or  dead  7 

Wir.  Alive,  noble  sir,  but  sorely  wounded.  I 
think  he  must  be  prisoner,  for  he  could  not  have 
budged  else  from  hence. 

Geo.  Heedless  sfave ! Why  didst  thou  leave  him  7 

Hen.  Dear  brother,  Wickerd  acted  for  the  best: 
he  came  to  our  assistance  and  the  aid  of  his  com- 
pamons. 

Geo.  I tell  thee,  Henry.  Martin’s  safety  was  of 
marc  importance  than  the  lives  of  any  ten  that  stand 
here. 
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Wic.  (muttering.)  Here's  much  to  do  about  an 
old  crazy  trencher-shifter. 

Geo.  What  mutterest  thou  7 

Wic.  Only,  sir  knight,  that  Martin  seemed  out  of 
his  senst  8 when  I left  him,  and  has  perhaps  wander- 
ed into  the  marsh,  and  perished  there. 

Geo.  How— out  of  his  senses?  Did  he  speak  to 
thee  7 — [apprehensively.) 

If'ic.  Yes,  noble  sir. 

Geo.  Dear  Henry,  step  for  an  instant  to  yon  tree 
— thou  wilt  see  from  thence  if  the  foe  rally  upon  the 
Wolfshill.  (Henry  retires.)  And  do  you  stand 
back  [to  the  soldiers.)  [He  brings  Wickerd  for- 
ward. 

Geo.  (with  marked  apprehension.)  What  did  Mar-  . 
tin  say  to  thee,  Wickerd  7— tell  me,  on  thy  allegi- 
ance. ^ , 

Wic.  Mere  ravings,  sir  knight— offered  me  his 
sword  to  kill  you. 

Geo.  Said  he  aught  of  killing  any  one  else  7 

W ic.  No : the  pain  of  his  wounu  seemed  to  have 
brought  on  a fever. 

Geo.  (clasps  his  hantLi  together.)  I breathe  again 
— I spy  comfort.  Why  could  1 not  see  as  well  os 
this  icllow,  that  the  wounded  wTctch  ,may  have 
been  distracted?  Let  me  at  least  think  so  till  . . 
proof  shall  show  the  truth  (aside.)  Wickerd,  think.  * 
not  on  w'hat  I said— the  heat  of  thebaitle  had  chafed/* 
my  blood.  Thou  host  wished  for  the  Nether  farnf^ 
at  Ebersdorf— it  shall  be  thine. 

iric.  Thanks,  my  noble  lord. 

Re-enter  Henry. 

Hen.  No-^they  do  not  rally— they  have  had 
enough  ofit— but  Wickerd  and  Conrad  shall  remain, 
with  twenty  troopers  and  a score  of  crossbowmen, 
and  scour  the  woods  towards  Griefenhaus,  to  pre- 
vent the  fugitives  from  making  head.  We  will, 
with  the  rest,  to  Ebersdorf.  What  say  you,  brother  7 

Geo.  Well  ordered.  Wickerd.  look  thou  search 
everywhere  for  Martin : bring  him  to  me  dead  or 
alive ; leave  not  a nook  of  the  wood  unsought. 

Wic  I warrant  you,  npblc  sir,  I shall  find  him, 
could  he  clew  himself  up  like  a dormouse. 

Hen.  I think  he  must  be  prisoner. 

Geo.  Heaven  forefend  ! Take  a trumpet,  Eustace 
(loan  attendant :)  ride  to  the  castle  ot  Maltingcn, 
and  demand  a parley.  If  Martin  is  prisoner,  offer 
any  ransom  : oilier  ten— twenty— all  our  prisoners  in 
exchange. 

Eus.  It  shall  be  done,  sir  knight. 

Hen.  Ere  we  go,  sound  trumpets — strike  up  the 
song  of  victory. 

Eosa. 

Jor  to  the  victors  I tlie  mne  of  (ilil  Aspen ! 

Jdjr  to  the  race  of  (lie  liattlu  und  scar! 

Glorr'a  proud  pirland  triumphantir  jrraaping ; 

OeneroiiM  in  imuce.  and  victorious  in  war. 

Hiinour  iicquiring, 

Valour  inspirinx, 

Buntiiis.  reeislleiiii.  through  focmen  Uiejr  go  t 
War-axu*  wieldiiiir. 

Broken  ranks  yielding, 

Till  from  the  hattle  proud  Kuderic  retiring. 

Yields  in  wild  rout  the  fair  palm  to  his  foe. 

Joy  to  each  warrior,  true  follower  of  Aspen  I 
Joy  to  llte  heroes  that  gam'd  the  hold  day  I 

Health  to  lOir  wounderl,  in  agony  gasping  ; 

Peace  to  our  hrethnm  that  fell  in  the  fray  1 
Boldly  this  morning 
Itoderic’s  imwer  sroming. 

Well  for  their  chieRain  their  hladcs  did  they  wield  ; 

Joy  hlest  them  dying, 

As  .Maltingen  Hying, 

Low  laid  his*bunners,  om  ronqnest  adorning. 

Their  death-clouded  eyeballs  descried  on  the  Reid  I 

Now  to  our  home,  the  prcnid  mansion  of  Aspen, 

Bend  we,  gov  victors,  triumphant  awav; 

There  each  fund  danif<>l,  her  gallant  youth  rinsping, 

Sliall  wiiH>  Irom  his  forehead  the  stains  of  the  fray. 
Listening  tlie  prancing 
Of  horses  advancing ; 

E'en  now  on  ihe  turrets  uiir  maidens  apiwar. 

I.OVO  our  hearts  warming. 

Songs  the  night  charming. 

Round  gtM-s  the  grape  in  the  gohlet  gay  dancing  | 

Lo\'e,  wine,  and  song,  our  hliilio  evening  shall  cbwr  I 

Hen.  Now  spread  our  banners,  and  m Ebersdorf 
in  triumph.  W’^e  carry  relief  to  the  anxious,  joy  to 
the  heart  of  the  aged,  brother  George.  (Going  of.) 
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Geo,  Or  trd>le  misery  and  death. 

[Avart^  and  folUnoing  alowly. 
TTu  music  sounds,  andUu  followers  of  Aspen  begin 
to  fiU  across  the  stage,  'I'hc  curtain  falls. 


ACT  III. 

SCEKE  I. 

Castle  of  Ebersdorf. 

RtmiGEE,  Isabella,  and  GEiiTBtmE. 

Rnd,  I prithee,  dear  wife,  be  merry.  , It  must  be 
over  by  this  time,  and  happily,  otherwise  the  bad 
news  had  reached  us. 

Isa.  Should  wc  not,  then,  have  heard  the  tidings 
of  the  good  7 

Rtid.  Oh!  these  fly  slower  by  half.  Besides.  I 
warrant  ail  of  them  cngagiHl  in  the  pursuit.  Oh ! 
not  a page  would  leave  the  skirts  of  the  fugitives  till 
they  were  fairly  huaten  into  their  holds;  but  had 
the  boya  lost  the  day,  the  stragglers  had  made  for 
the  caatle.  Uo  to  the  window,  Gertrude : seest  thou 
any  thing  ? 

ira\  1 think  I see  a horseman. 

Isa.  A single  rider  ? then  I fear  me  much. 

(rcr.  It  ia  only  Father  Ludovic. 

I,  Riid.  A plague  on  thee ! didst  thou  take  a fat  friar 
•n  a mule  for  a trooper  of  the  house  of  Aspen  1 
^ Oer.  But  yonder  is  a great  cloud  of  dust- 

Rud.  (eagerly.)  Indeed ! 

Ger.  It  is  only  the  wine  sledges  going  to  my  aunt’s 
convent 

Rud.  The  devil  confound  the  wine  sled^s,  and 
the  mules,  and  the  monks  1 Come  from  the  Mrin- 
dow,  and  torment  me  no  longer,  thou  seer  of  strange 
sights. 

Ger.  Dear  uncle,  what  can  I do  to  amuse  you? 
Shall  I tell  you  what  I dreamed  this  morning? 

Rttd.  Nonsense : but  say  on ; any  thing  is  better 
than  silence. 

Ger.  1 thought  I was  in  the  chapel,  and  they  were 
burying  my  aunt  Isabella  alive.  And  who,  do  you 
think,  aunt,  were  the  gravedifmers  who  shovelled  in 
the  earth  upon  you  ? Even  Baron  George  and  old 
Martin. 

Isa.  (appears  shocked.)  Heaven  ! what  an  idea  I 

Ger.  Do  but  think  of  my  terror— and  Minhold  the 
minstrel  played  all  the  while  to  drown  your  screams. 

Rud.  And  old  Father  Ludovic  danced  a saraband, 
with  the  steeple  of  the  new  convent  upon  his  thick 
skull  by  way  of  mitre.  A truce  to  this  nonsense. 
Give  us  a song,  ray  love,  and  leave  thy  dreams  and 
visions. 

Ger.  What  shall  I sing  to  you  ? 

Rud.  Sing  to  me  of  war. 

Ger.  I cannot  sing  of  battle : but  I will  sing  you 
the  Lament  of  Eleanor  of  Toro,  when  her  lover  was 
slain  in  the  wars. 

Isa.  Oh.  no  laments,  Gertrude. 

Rud.  Then  sing  a spng  of  mirth. 

I*a.  Dear  husband,  is  this  a time  for  mirth  7 

Rud.  Is  it  neither  a time  to  sing  of  mirth  nor  of 
sorrow  7 Isabella  would  rather  hear  Father  Ludo* 
vie  chant  the  " De  profundis." 

Ger.  Dear  uncle,  be  not  angry.  At  present,  I can 
only  sing  the  lay  of  poor  Eleanor.  It  comes  to  my 
heart  at  this  moment  ns  if  the  sorrowful  mourner 
had  been  my  own  sister. 


BOND.* 

Sweet  ahone  the  aun  on  tlie  fWir  lake  of  Toro. 

Weak  were  the  whi«tH!r»  that  waved  the  dark  wood, 
A«  a fair  mniden.  bewilner’d  in  •orrow. 

Siith’d  to  thi!  breezes  and  wept  to  the  flood.— 
“Sainu.  (Vom  the  mansion  of  blisii  lowly  bendiitf, 
Vityin.  that  hcar’st  the  poor  suppliant's  cry. 

Grant  my  petition,  in  anyuish  asceiidinir. 

My  Frederick  realore,  or  let  Eleanor  die.” 


Distant  and  fiiint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle ; 

With  the  br^.et  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail, 

Till  the  sliunt.  and  the  ernan,  and  the  conflict's  dr^  rattle. 
And  llie  chase's  wild  clamour  came  loading  the  yaie. 
Breathless  she  c*z«d  Ihrouyh  the  woodland  so  dreary, 

Siowlr  appnrachinK,  a warrior  was  seen ; 

Life's  eboiny  tide  mank’d  his  fouistepa  ao  weary. 

Cleft  was  his  hehnet,  and  wo  was  his  mien. 


* (Compare  with  ” The  Maid  of  Toro,”  onie,  p.  W8.1 


''  Save  thee,  fUr  maid,  fbr  our  staAss  an  flyfnet 
Save  thee,  fkir  maid,  for  thy  nardian  is  low ; 

Cold  on  yon  heath  thy  bold  Frederick  is  lyinf , 

Fast  ibrauyh  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe.’*— 

[ 'The  roice  qf  GEBTBtms  sinks  by  degrees,  HU 
she  bursts  into  tears. 

Rud.  How  now,  Gertrude? 

Ger.  Alas ! may  not  the  fate  of  poor  Eleanor  at 
this  moment  be  mine  7 

Rud.  Never,  my  girl,  never — (MUitary  music  is 
heard) — Hark ! hark ! to  the  sounds  that  tell  thee  eo. 

[All  rise  and  run  to  the  window. 

Rud.  Joy ! joy ! they  com^  and  conic  victorious, 
( The  chorus  of  the  war-song  is  heard  without.)  Wel- 
come ! welcome  1 once  more  have  my  old  eyes  seen 
the  banners  of  the  house  of  Maltingen  trampled  la 
the  dust. — Isabella,  broach  our  oldest  casks:  wine 
is  sweet  after  war. 


Enter  Hekbv,  followed  by  Reynold  and  troopers. 

Rud.  Joy  to  thee,  my  boy : let  me  press  thee  to 
this  old  heart. 

Isa.  Bless  thee,  my  son — (embraces  Wm)— Oh, 
how  many  hours  of  bitterness  are  compensated  by 
this  embrace ! Bless  thee,  my  Henry  ! where  halt 
thou  left  thy  brother  7 

Hen.  Hard  at  hand:  by  this  he  is  crossing  tbe 
drSVvbridge.  Hast  thou  no  greetings  for  me,  Ger- 
trude? (Goes  to  her.) 

Ger.  I Joy  not  in  battles. 

Rnd.  But  she  had  tears  for  thy  danger. 

Hen.  Thanks,  my  gentle  Gertrude.  See,  I bare 
brought  back  thy  scarf  from  no  inglorious  field. 
Ger.  It  ia  bloody  {—(shocked.)  , 

Rud.  Dost  start  at  that  my  mrl  7 Were  rt  ha 
own  blood  as  it  is  that  of  his  ^s.  thou  sho^st 
glory  in  it.— Gk),  Reynold,  makegood  cheer  with  thy 
^ows.  [Exit  Ravnold  arid  soldiers. 

Enter  Geobcb  pensively. 

Geo.  (goes  straight  to  Rudigbb.)  Father,  thy 
blessing. 

Rud.  Thou  hast  it,  boy. 

Isa.  (rushes  to  embrace  him — he  avoids  her.) 
How  7 art  thou  wounded  7 
Geo.  No. 

Rud.  Thou  lookest  deadly  pale. 

Geo.  It  is  nothing. 

Isa.  Heaven’s  blessing  on  my  gallant  (^rge. 
Geo.  (aside.)  Dorcs  she  bestow  a blessing?— Oh, 
Martin’s  talc  was  frenzy  ! 

Isa.  Smile  upon  us  for  once,  my  son ; danien  not 
thy  brow  on  this  day  of  gladness— few  are  our 
ments  of  joy— should  not  ray  sons  share  in  them? 

Geo.  (aside.)  She  has  moments  of  joy— it  was 
frenzy  then. 

Isa.  Gertrude,  my  love,  assist  me  to  disarm  la# 
kninht — ( She  loosens  and  takes  off  his  casque.) 

Ger.  There  is  one,  two,  three  hacks,  and  none 
has  pierced  the  steeL  , 

J?ud.  Let  me  sec.  Let  me  see.  A trusty  casque. 
Ger.  Else  hadat  thou  gone.  , . 

Isa,  I will  reward  the  armourer  with  its  wognl 
gold. 

Geo.  (aside.)  She  must  be  mnocent 
Ger.  And  Henry’s  shield  is  backed,  too.  Le<  dm 
show  it  to  you,  uncle.— (She  carries  Hessyi  to 
Rudiger.)  , 

Rud.  Do,  my  love— and  come  hither,  Henry,  tnou 
shah  tell  me  how  the  day  went.  , 

[Henbv  and  Gertrude  converse  opart  wua 
Rudiger.  Geobcz  cermes  forward.  Isabeu* 
comes  tohim,  . 

Isa.  Surely,  George,  some  evil  has  befallen  tnee. 
Grave  thou  art  ever,  but  so  dreadfully  gl*mmy— 
Geo.  Evil,  indeed. — (Aside.)  Now  for  tbe  tnau 
Isa.  Has  your  loss  been  great  7 . 

Gto.  No !— Yes !— (Apart.)  1 dannot  do  ib 
ha.  Perhaps  some  friend  lost  7 . 

Geo.  It  must  he.— Martin  is  dead.-iRs  regartu^ 
her  with  apprehension,  but  steadily  as  he  protwun- 
ces  these  words.)  . ^ 

Isa.  (starts,  then  shows  a ghastly  expression  w 
joy.)  Dead  I 
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Oeo.  {almost  ootreome  by  his  feelings.)  Guilty  1 
Guilty  I— (apart.) 

Isa.  (xoithsul  observing  his  emotion.)  Diddt  thou 
my  dead  7 

Geo.  Did  I— no— I only  said  mortallv  wounded. 
Isa.  Wounded?  only  wounded?  where  is  he? 
Let  me  fly  to  him.— 

Geo.  (sternly.)  Hold,  lady !— Speak  not  so  loud  I 
— Thou  canst  not  see  hjm !— He  ia  a prisoner. 

Isa,  priaouer,  and  wounded  ? Fly  to  his  deliver- 
ance ! — Oner  wealth,  lands,  castles,— all  our  posses- 
sions, for  his  ransom.  Never  shall  1 know  peace 
till  these  walls,  or  till  the  grave,  secures  him. 

Geo.  (apart.)  Guilty ! Guilty  1 

Enter  Psteb. 

Peter.  Hugo,  squire  to  the  Count  of  Maltingen, 
has  arrived  wiih  a message. 
find.  I will  receive  him  in  the  hall. 

[Exi/,  leaning  on  Gebtbuds  and  Hsirsv. 
Isa.  Go,  Georf^,— see  after  Martin. 

Geo.  (hrnUy.)  No— 1 have  a task  to  perform ; and 
though  the  earth  should  open  and  devour  me  alive 
— I will  accomplish  it.  But  first- but  first- Nature, 
take  thy  xnhaxo.— (He  falls  on  his  mother's  neck,  ana, 
went  bitterly.) 

Isa.  George  I my  son ! for  Heaven’s  sake  what 
dreadful  frenzy ! 

Geo.  (walks  two  turns  across  the  stage  and  com- 

^ses  himself.)  Listen,  mother-^1  knew  a knight  in 
ungary,  gallant  in  battle,  hospitable  and  generous 
in  peace.  The  king  gave  him  his  friendship,  and 
the  administration  of  a province ; that  province  was 
infested  by  thieves  and  murderers.  You  mark 
me?— 

Isa.  Most  heedfully. 

Geo.  The  knight  was  sworn— bound  by  an  oath 
the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  taken  by  mw— to 
deal  among  offenders,  evenhanded,  stern,  and  impar- 
tial justice.  Was  it  not  a dreadful  vow? 

Isa.  (with  an  affectation  of  composure.)  Solemn, 
doubtless,  as  the  oath  of  every  magistrate. 

Geo.  And  inviolable  ? 

Isa.  Surely— inviolable. 

Geo.  Well ! it  happened,  that  when  he  rode  out 
aminst  the  banditti.  He  made  a prisoner.  And  who, 
think  you  that  prisoner  was  ? 

Isa.  I V.novf  noX  (with  increasing  terror.) 

Geo.  (trembling,  but  proceeding  rapidly. )Ili8  own 
twin  brother,  who  sucked  the  same  breasts  with 
him.  and  lay  m the  bosom  of  the  same  mother;  his 
brother  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul— what 
should  that  knight  have  done  unto  his  brother  ? 

Isa.  (almost  speechless.)  Alas ! what  did  he  do? 
Geo.  He  did  (turning  his  head  from  her,  and  xcith 
clasped  hands)  what  I can  never  do : — he  did  his 
duty.  « 

Isa.  My  son  I my  son !— Mercy ! Mercy  1 (clings 
to  him.) 

Geo.  It  is  then  true? 

Isa,  What?  * 

Geo.  What  Martin  said  ? (Isabbixa  hides  her face.) 
1 1 is  true. 

Isa.  (looks  up  with  an  air  of  dignity.)  Hear, 
Framer  of  the  laws  of  nature ! the  mother  is  judged 
by  the  child— ( 'rums  towards  him.)  Yes,  it  is  true 
— true  that,  fearful  of  my  own  life,  I secured  it  by 
the  murder  of  my  tyrant.  Mistaken  coward ! 1 little 
knew  on  what  terrors  I ran,  to  avoid  one  moment’s 
agony.— Thou  hast  the  secret ! 

Geo.  Knowest  thou  to  whom  thou  hast  told  it? 
Isa.  To  my  son. 

Geo.  No ! no ! to  an  executioner. 

Isa.  Be  it  so,— go,  proclaim  my  crime,  and  forget 
not  mv  punishment.  Forget  not  that  the  murtrer- 
ess  of  her  husband  has  dragged  out  years  of  hidden 
remorse,  to  be  brought  at  last  to  the  scaffold  by  her 
own  cherished  son— thou  art  silent. 

Geo.  The  language  of  Nature  is  no  more ! How 
shall  1 learn  another  ? 

Isa.  Look  upon  me,  George.  Should  the  execu- 
tioner be  abashed  before  the  criminal — look  upon 
my  son.  From  my  soul  do  1 forgive  thee. 

Geo.  Forgive  me  what? 


Isa.  What  thou  dost  meditate — be  venfreance 
heavy,  but  let  it  be  secret— add  not  the  death  of  a 
father  to  that  of  the  sinner ! Oh ! Rudiger ! Rudiger  I 
innocent  cause  of  all  my  guilt  and  all  my  wo,  how 
wilt  thou  tear  thy  silver  locks  when  thou  shah  hear 
her  guilt  whom  thou  hast  so  often  clasped  to  thy 
bosom— hear  her  infamy  proclaimed  by  the  son  of 
thy  fondest  hopes.- (ireeps.) 

Geo.  (struggling  for  breath.)  Nature  will  have 
utterance : mother,  dearest  mother,  I will  save  you 
or  perish ! (throws  himself  into  her  arms.)  Thus 
fall  my  vows. 

Isa.  Man  thyself!  I ask  not  safety  from  thee. 
Never  shall  it  be  said,  that  Isabella  of  A^en  turned 
her  son  from  the  path  of  duty,  though  his  footsteps 
must  pass  over  her  mangled  corpse.  Man  thyself. 

Geo.  No ! No  ! The  ties  of  nature  were  knit  by 
God  himself.  Cursed  be  the  stoic  pride  that  would 
rend  them  asunder,  and  call  it  virtue  I 

Isa.  My  son ! My  son  !— How  shall  I behold  thee 
hereafter? 

t 'IJtree  knocks  are  heard  upon  the  door  qf  the 
apartment. 

Geo.  Hark ! One — two— three.  Roderic,  thou 
art  speedy ! (Apart.) 

Isa.  (opens  the  door.)  A parchment  stuck  to  the 
door  with  a poniard  ! (Opens  Heaven  and  earth  I 
— a summons  from  the  invisible  judges  I— { Drops 
theparchm  ent.) 

Geo.  f reads  with  emotion.)  “Isabella  of  Aspen, 
accused  of  murder  by  poison,  we  conjure  thee  by  the 
cord  and  by  the  steel,  to  appear  this  night  before  the 
avengers  of  blood,  who  judge  in  secret  and  avenge 
in  secret,  like  the  Deity.  As  thou  art  innocent  or 
guilty,  so  be  thy  deliverance.’’- Martin,  Martin,  thou 
hast  played  false! 

Isa.  A Ins!  whither  shall  I fly? 

Geo.  Thou  canst  not  fly;  instant  death  would 
foIlo\y  the  attempt : a hundred  thousand  arms  would 
be  raised  against  thy  life:  every  morsel  thou  didst 
taste,  every  drop  which  thou  didst  drink,  the  very 
breeze  of  heaven  that  fanned  thee,  would  come 
loaded  with  destruction.  One  chance  of  safety  is 
open  : obey  the  summons. 

Isa.  And  perish. — Yet  why  should  I still  fear 
death?  Be  it  so. 

Geo.  No — I have  sworn  to  save  you.  I will  not 
do  the  work  by  halves.  Does  any  one  save  Martin 
know  of  the  dreadful  deed  ? 

Isa.  None. 

Geo.  Then  go— assert  your  innocence,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me. 

Isa.  Wretch  that  I am  ! How  can  I support  the 
task  you  would  impose? 

Geo.  Think  on  my  father.  Live  for  him : he  will 
need  all  the  comfort  thou  canst  bestow.  Let  the 
thought  that  his  destruction  is  involved  in  thine, 
carry  thee  through  the  dreadful  trial. 

Isa.  Be  it  so. — For  Rudiger  I have  lived : for  him 
I will  continue  to  bear  the  burden  of  existence : but 
the  instant  that  mv  guilt  comes  to  his  knowledge 
shall  be  the  laat  of  my  life.  Ere  I would  bear  from 
him  one  glance  of  hatred  or  of  scorn,  this  dagger 
should  drink  my  blood.  (Puts  the  poniard  into  her 
bosom.) 

Geo.  Pear  not.  He  can  never  know.  No  evi- 
dence shall  appear  against  you. 

Isa.  How  shall  I obey  the  summons,  and  where 
find  the  terrible  judgment  seat? 

Geo.  Leave  that  to  the  Judges.  Resolve  but  to 
obey,  and  a conductor  will  be  found.  to  the 
chapel ; there  pray  for  your  sins  and  for  mine.  (He 
leads  her  out,  and  returns.)- Sins,  indeed  ! I break 
a dreadful  vow,  but  I save  the  life  of  a parent ; and 
the  penance  I will  do  for  my  perjury  shall  appal 
even  the  judges  of  blood. 

Enter  Reynold. 

Rey,  Sir  knight,  the  messenger  of  Count  Rodedc 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Geo.  Admit  him. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  Count  Roderic  of  Maltingen  greets  you. 
He  says  be  will  this  night  hear  the  bat  flutter  and 
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the  owlet  scream;  and  he  bids  me  ask  if  thou  also 
wilt  listen  to  the  music. 

Geo.  I understand  him.  I will  be  there. 

Hugo.  And  the  count  says  to  you,  that  he  will  not 
ransom  your  wounded  squire,  though  you  would 
downwetgh  his  best  horse  with  gold.  But  you  may 
send  him  a confessor,  for  the  count  says  he  will 
need  one. 

Geo.  Is  he  so  near  death  1 

Hugo.  Not  as  it  seems  to  me._  He  is  weak 
throiigli  loss  of  blood ; but  since  his  wound  was 
dressed  he  can  both  stand  and  walk.  Our  count 
has  a notable  balsam,  which  has  recruited  him 
much. 

Geo.  Enough— I will  send  a priest.—ljExi/  Hugo.) 

I fathom  his  plot.  He  would  add  another  witness 
to  the  tale  of  Martin’s  guilt.  But  no  priest  shall 
npproadi  him.  Reynold,  thinkest  thou  not  we 
could  send  one  of  the  troopers,  disguised  as  a monk, 
to  aid  Martin  in  making  his  escape? 

Rev.  Noble  sir,  the  followers  of  your  house  arc*  so 
well  known  to  those  of  Maltingcn,  that  I fear  it  is 
impossible. 

Geo.  Knowesi  thou  of  no  stranger  who  might  be 
employed?  His  reward  shall  e.\ceed  even  his 
hopes. 

• Rcy.  So  please  you — I think  the  minstrel  could 
well  e.xccute  such  a commission : he  is  shrewd  and 
cunning,  and  can  write  and  rend  like  a priMt. 

Geo.  Call  him. — (E.tU  Reynold.)  If  this  fails,  I 
must  employ  open  force.  Were  Martin  removed, 
no  tongue  can  assert  the  bloody  truth. 

Enter  Minstrel. 

Geo.  Come  hither,  Minhold.  Hast  thou  courage 
to  undertake  a dangerous  enterprise  ? 

Her.  My  life,  sir  knight,  has  been  one  scene  of 
danger  and  of  dread.  1 have  forgotten  how  to 
fear. 

Geo.  Thy  speech  is  above  thy  seeming.— Who  art 
thou  7 

Ber.  An  unfortunate  knight,  obliged  to  shroud 
myself  under  this  disguise. 

Geo.  What  is  the  cause  of  thy  misfortunes  ? 

Ber.  I slew,  at  a tournament,  a prince,  and  was 
laid  under  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Geo.  I have  interest  with  the  emperor.  Swear  to 
perform  what  task  I shall  impose  on  thee,  and  1 will 
procure  the  recall  of  the  ban. 

Ber.  I swear. 

Geo.  Then  take  the  disguise  of  a monk,  and  go 
with  the  follower  of  Count  Roderic,  as  if  to  confess 
my  wounded  squire  Martin.  Give  him  thy  dress,  and 
remain  in  prison  in  his  stead.  Thy  captivity  shall  be 
short,  and  1 pledge  my  knightly  word  I will  labour 
to  execute  my  promise,  when  thou  shalt  huve  le^ure 
to  unfold  thy  history. 

Ber.  I will  do  as  you  direct.  Is  the  life  of  your 
squire  in  danger  ? 

Geo.  It  is,  unless  thou  canst  accomplish  his  re- 
lease. 

Ber.  I will  essay  it  [Exit. 

Geo.  Such  are  the  mean  expedients  to  which 
George  of  Aspen  must  now  resort  No  longer  can 
1 debate  with  Roderic  in  the  field.  The  depraved— 
the  perjured  knight  must  contend  with  him  only  in 
the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  treachery.  Oh,  mother! 
mother!  the  most  bitter  consequence  of  thy  crime 
has  been  the  birth  of  thy  first-born ! But  I must  warn 
my  brother  of  the  impending  storm.  Poor  Henry, 
how  little  can  thy  gay  temper  anticipate  evil ! What, 
ho  there ! {Enter  an  Attendant.)  Where  is  Baron 
Henry  ? _ 

Att.  Noble  sir,  he  rode  forth,  after  a slight  refresh- 
ment, to  visit  the  party  in  the  field. 

Geo.  Saddle  my  stc^  ! I will  follow  him. 

Att.  So  please  you,  your  noble  father  has  twice 
demanded  your  presence  at  the  banquet. 

Geo.  It  matters  not— say  that  I have  ridden  forth 
to  the  Wolfshill.  Where  is  thy  lady? 

Att.  In  the  chapel,  sir  knight. 

Geo.  'Tis  well — saddle  my  bay  horse— (opart)  for 
the  last  time. 

[Exit. 


OF  ASPEN. 

•ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

The  teood  of  Grie/entiaus,  with  the  ruins  of  the 

castle.  A nearer  view  of  the  castle  than  in  Act 

Second,  but  still  at  some  distance. 

Enter  Roderic,  Wolfstein,  and  Soldiers,  as  from 
a reconnoitring  party. 

Hof/*.  They  mean  to  improve  their  success,  and 
will  push  their  advantage  far.  We  must  retreat 
betimes.  Count  Roderic. 

Rod.  We  are  safe  here  for  the  present.  Titty 
make  no  immediate  motion  of  advance.  I fancy 
neither  George  nor  Henry  arc  with  their  party  in 
the  wood. 

Enter  Hugo. 

Hugo.  Noble  sir,  how  shall  I tell  what  has  hap- 
pened ? 

Rod.  What? 

Hugo.  Martin  has  escaped. 

Rod.  Villain!  thy  life  shall  pay  it  I {Strikes  lU 
Hugo — is  held  by  Wolfstein.) 

^[olf.  Hold,  hold,  Count  Roderic!  Hugo  may  be 
blameless. 

Rod.  Reckless  slave!  how  came  he  to  escape? 

Hugo.  Under  thedisguiseof  a monk’s  habit,  whom 
by  your  orders  we  brought  to  confess  him. 

Rod.  Has  he  been  long  gone  ? 

Hugo.  An  hour  and  more,  since  be  passed  our 
sentinels,  disguised  as  the  chaplain  of  Aspen ; but 
he  walked  so  slowly  and  feebly,  I think  he  caonoi 
yet  have  reached  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 

Roil.  Where  is  the  treacherous  priest  ? 

Hugo.  He  waits  his  doom  not  far  from  hence. 

l£xi/ Hugo. 

Rod.  Drag  him  hither.  The  miscreant  that 
snatched  the  morsel  of  vengeance  from  the  1km  of 
Maltingcn,  shall  expire  under  torture. 

Re-enter  Hugo,  with  Bertram  and  Attendants. 

Rod.  Villain  ! what  tempted  thee,  under  the  garb 
of  a minister  of  religion,  to  steal  a criminal  from  die 
hand  of  Justice  ? 

^ Ber.  1 am  no  villain,  Count  Roderic ; and  I only 
a jded  the  escape  of  one  wounded  wretch  whom  thou 
didst  mean  to  kill  basely. 

Rod.  Liar  and  slave!  thou  hast  assisted  a mur- 
derer, upon  whom  justice  had  sacred  claims. 

Ber.  I warn  thee  again,  count,  that  I am  neither 
liar  nor  slave.  Shortly  I hope  to  tell  thee  I am  once 
mure  thv  equal. 

Rod.  Thou  ! Thou ! — — 

Ber.  Yes!  the  name  of  Bertram  of  Ebersdorf  was 
once  not  unknown  to  thee. 

Rod.  {astonished.)  Thou  Bertram  ! the  brother  of 
Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  first  husband  of  the  Baroness 
Isabella  of  Aspeh  ? 

Ber.  The  same. 

W’ho,  in  a quarrel  at  a tournament,  many 
years  since,  slew  a blood-ndation  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  laid  under  the  ban  ? 

Ber.  The  same. 

Rod.  And  who  has  now,  in  the  disguise  of  a priest, 
aided  the  escape  of  Martin,  squire  to  George  of 
Aspen? 

Ber.  The  same — the  same. 

Rod.  Then,  by  the  holy  cross  of  Cologne,  thou  hast 
set  at  liberty  the  murderer  of  Uiy  brother  Arnolf! 

Ber.  How!  What!  I understand  tliM  not ! 

Rod.  Miserable  plotter !— Martin,  by  his  own  co^ 
fession,  as  W’^olfstein  heard,  avowed  having  aioM 
Isabella  in  the  murder  of  her  husband.  I had  laid 
such  a plan  of  vengeance  as  should  have  made  all 
Germany  shudder.  And  thou  hast  counteracted  it— 
thou,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  Arnolf  I 

Ber.  Can  this  be  so,  Wolfstein? 

Wolf.  I heard  Martin  confess  the  murder. 

Ber.  Then  am  I indeed  unfortunate ! 

Rod.  W’hat,  in  the  name  of  evil,  brought  thee 
here? 

Ber.  I am  the  last  of  my  race.  W'hen  I was  out- 
lawed, ns  thou  knowest,  tne  lands  of  Ebersdorf.  my 
rightful  inheritance,  were  declared  forfeited,  and  tho 
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Emperor  bectowed  them  upon  Rudiger  when  he 
marned  Isabella.  I attempted  to  defend  my  domain, 
out  Rudiger^Hell  thank  him  for  it— enforced  the 
ban  against  me  at  the  head  of  bis  vassals,  and  I 
was  constrained  to  fly.  Since  then  I have  warred 
against  the  Saracens  m Spain  and  Palestine. 

Bod.  Bat  why  didst  thou  return  to  a land  where 
death  attends  thy  being  discovered  ? 

Ber,  Impatience  uiged  mo  to  see  once  more  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  and  the  towers  of  Ebersdorf.  I 
came  there  yesterday,  under  the  name  of  the  minstre 
Hinhold. 

Rod.  And  what  prevailed  on  thee  to  undertake  to 
deliver  Martin  1 

Ber.  George,  though  1 told  not  my  name,  engaged 
to  procure  the  recall  of  the  ban : besides,  he  told  me 
Martin's  life  was  in  danger,  and  I accounted  the  old 
villain  to  be  the  last  remaining  follower  of  our  house. 
But,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  the  tale  of  horror  thou 
hast  mentioned  I could  not  have  even  suspected. 
Ret  >ort  ran,  that  ray  brother  died  of  the  plague. 

Wo{f.  Raised  for  the  puipos^  doubtless,  of  pre- 
venting attendance  upon  hiia  sick-bed,  and  an  in- 
spection of  his  body. 

Ber.  My  vengeance  shall  be  dreadful  as  its  cause ! 
The  usurpers  of  my  inheritance,  the  robbers  of  my 
honour,  the  murderers  of  my  brother,  shall  be  cut 
off  root  and  branch ! 

Hod.  Thou  art,  then,  welcome  here ; especially  if 
thou  art  still  a true  brother  to  our  invisible  order. 

Ber.  I am. 

Rod.  There  is  a meeting  this  night  on  the  business 
of  thy  brother’s  death.  Some  are  now  come.  I must 
despatch  them  m pursuit  of  Martin. 

Enter  Huoo. 

The  foes  advance,  sir  knight. 

Rod.  Back ! back  to  the  ruins ! Come  with  us, 
Bertram;  on  the  road  thou  shall  hear  the  dreadful 
history.  {ExeurJ. 


Erom  the  oppoeite  side  enter  Gsorge,  Hknby 
WicKERD,  Conrad,  and  Soldier*. 

Cho.  No  news  of  Martin  yet  I 

Wie.  None,  air  knight. 

Geo.  Nor  of  the  minstrel  1 

Wic.  None. 

Geo.  Then  he  has  betrayed  me,  or  is  prisoner- 
misery  either  way.  Begone  and  search  the  wood, 
Wickerd.  [Exeunt  Wickxbd  and  follower*. 

Hen.  Still  this  dreadful  gloom  on  thy  brow,  bro- 
ther? 

Geo.  Ayt  what  else? 

Hen.  Once  thou  thoughtest  me  worthy  of  thyr 
friendship. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  art  young— 

Hen.  Shall  I therefore  betray  thy  confidence? 

Geo.  No ! but  thou  art  gentle  and  well-natiued. 
Thy  mind  cannot  even  sypport  the  burden  which 
mine  must  bear,  far  less  wilt  thou  approve  the 
means  I shall  use  to  throw  it  off. 

Hen.  Try  me. 

Geo.  I may  not. 

Hen.  Then  thou  dost  no  longer  love  me. 

Geo.  1 love  thee,  and  because  I love  thee,  I will 
not  involve  thee  in  my  distress. 

Hen.  I will  bear  it  with  thee. 

Geo.  Shouldst  thou  share  it,  it  would  be  doubled 
to  me! 

Hen.  Fear  not,  I will  find  a remedy. 

Geo.  It  would  cost  thee  peace  of  mind,  here,  and 
hereafter. 

Hen.  I take  the  risk. 

Geo.  It  may  not  be,  Henry.  Thou  wouldet  be- 
come the  confidant  of  crimes  past— the  accomplice 
of  others  to  come. 

Hen.  Shall  I guess? 

Geo.  1 charge  thee,  no  i 

Hen.  I must.  Thou  art  one  of  the  secret  judges. 

Geo.  Unhsppy  boy  I what  bast  thou  said  1 

Hen.  Is  it  not  so  1 

Geo.  Dost  thou  know  what  the  discovery  has 
cost  thesL 

Hm.  I care  not 
Vot  L-4  V 


Geo.  He  who  discovers  any  part  of  oar  mystery, 
must  himself  become  one  of  our  number. 

Hen.  How  so  ? 

Geo.  If  he  does  not  consent,  his  secrecy  will  be 
speedily  ensured  by  his  death.  To  that  we  are  sworn 
—take  thy  choice ! 

Hen.  jyell,  are  you  not  banded  in  secret  lo  punish 
those  offenders  whom  the  sword  of  justice  cannot 
reach,  or  who  are  shielded  froui  its  stroke  by  the 
buckler  of  power  ? 

Qco.  Such  is  indeed  the  purpose  of  our  fraternity ; 
but  the  end  is  pursued  through  paths  dark,  intricate, 
and  slippery  with  blood.  Who  is  he  that  shall  tread 
them  with  safety  ? Accursed  be  the  hour  in  which 
I entered  the  labyrinth,  and  doubly  accurst  that,  in 
which  thou  too  must  lose  the  cheerful  sunshine  of  a 
soul  without  a mystery ! 

Hen.  Yet  for  tny  sske  will  I be  a member. 

Geo.  Henry,  thou  didst  rise  this  morning  a free 
man.  No  one  could  say  to  thee,  “ Why  dost  thou 
so?”  Thou  layest  thee  down  to-night  the  veriest 
slave  that  ever  tugged  at  an  oar— the  slave  of  ram 
whose  actions  will  appear  to  thee  savage  and  in- 
comprehciiHthle,  and  wmom  thou  must  axi  against 
the  world,  uj'on  peril  of  thy  throat. 

Hat.  Be  it  so.  I will  share  your  lot. 

Oeo,  Alas,  Henry ! Heaven  forbid ! But  since 
thou  hast  by  a hasty  word  fettered  thyself,  I will 
avail  niyseli  of  thy  mndage.  Mount  thy  fleetest 
steed,  and  hie  thee  this  very  night  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  Hu  is  chief  and  paramount  of  our  chapter. 
Show'  him  this  signet  and  this  letter;  tell  him  what 
matters  will  be  this  ni^ht  discussed  concerning  the 
house  of  Aspen.  Bid  him  speed  hiin  to  the  assembly, 
for  he  well  knows  the  president  is  our  deadly  foe. 
He  will  admit  thee  a member  of  our  holy  body. 

Hen.  Who  is  the  foe  whom  you  dread  ? 

Geo.  Young  man,  the  first  duty  thou  must  learn 
is  implicit  and  blind  obedience. 

Hen.  Well ! I shall  soon  return  and  see  thee  again. 

Geo.  Return,  indeed,  thou  wilt ; but  for  the  rest- 
well  ! that  matters  not. 

Hen.  I go ; thou  wilt  set  a watch  here? 

Geo.  I will.  (Henry  going.)  Return,  my  dear 
Henry ; let  me  embrace  tnee,  shouldst  thou  not  see 
me  a^in. 

Hen.  Heaven  ! what  mean  you  ? 

Geo.  Nothing.  The  life  of  mortals  is  precarious ; 
and,  should  we  not  meet  again,  take  my  blessing 
and  this  embrace — and  this — {embraces him  warmly.) 
And  now  haste  to  the  duke.  [Exit  Henry.)  Poor 
youth,  thou  little  knuwest  what  thou  hast  under- 
taken. But  if  Martin  has  escaped,  and  if  the  duke 
arrives,  they  will  not  dare  to  proceed  without  proof 

Re-enter  Wickbhd  and  followers. 

Iftc.  We  have  made  a follower  of  Maltingen 

Erisoner,  Baron  George,  who  reports  that  Martin 
as  escaped. 

Geo.  Joy  I joy ! such  joy  as  I can  now  feel ! Set 
him  free  for  the  good  news-^-and,  Wickerd,  keep  a 
good  watch  in  this  mot  all  night.  Send  out  scouta 
to  find  Martin,  lest  he  should  not  be  able  to  reach 
Ebersdorf. 

Wic.  I shall,  noble  sir. 

[ The  ketile-drums  and  trumpet*  fUmri*k  a* 
for  setting  the  watch  • the  scene  close*. 

SCENE  II. 

The  diapel  at  Ebersdorf  an  ancient  Gothic 
building. 

Isabella  i»  discovered  rising  from  before  the  altaVt 
on  which  burn  two  tapers. 

ha.  I cannot  pray.  Terror  and  guilt  have  stifled 
devotion.  The  heart  must  be  at  ease — the  hands 
must-be  pure  when  they  are  lifted  to  Heaven. 
Midnight  is  the  hour  of  summons : it  is  now  near. 
How  can  I pray,  when  I go  resolved  to  deny  a 
crime  which  every  drop  of  my  blood  could  not  wash 
away ! And  my  son  1 Oh  1 he  will  fall  the  victim 
of  my  crime!  Amolf!  Amolf!  thou  art  dreadfully 
avenged  1 {Tap  at  the  door.)  The  footstep  of  my 
dreadtui  guide.  ( Tap  again.)  My  courage  is  no 
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more.  (Enter  Gbbtrude  by  Oie  door.)  Gertrude ! 
is  it  only  ihou7  (ewiftroce#  fccr.) 

Ger.  Dear  aunt,  leave  this  awful  place;  it  chills 
my  very  blood.  My  unde  sent  me  to  call  you  to 
the  hall. 

Jsa.  Who  is  in  the  hall  1 

Ger.  Only  Reynold  and  the  family,  with  whom 
my  uncle  is  making  merry. 
ha.  Sawest  thou  no  strange  faces  1 
Ger.  No;  none  but  friends. 

Jsa.  Art  thou  sure  of  that7  Is  George  there'? 

Ger.  No,  nor  Henry;  both  have  ridden  out.  I 
think  they  might  have  staid  one  day  at  least.  But 
come,  aunt,  I hate  this  place ; it  reminds  me  of  my 
dream.  See,  yonder  was  the  spot  where  methought 
they  were  burying  you  alive,  below  yon  monument 
(■pointing.) 

Isa.  (starting.)  The  monument  of  my  first  hus- 
band. Leave  me,  leave  me,  Gertrude.  I follow  in 
a moment.  (Exit  Gkrthude.)  Ay,  there  he  lies! 
forgetful  alike  of  his  crimes  and  injuries!  Insensible, 
as  iJf  this  chapel  had  never  rung  with  my  shrieks,  or 
the  ca.stle  resoundeil  to  his  parting  groans ! When 
shall  I sleep  so  soundly?  (Aj«  she  gazes  on  the 
monumait,  a figure  muMcd  in  blaek  appears  from 
behind  it.)  Merciful  God ! is  it  a vision,  such  as  has 
haunted  my  couch?  (It  approaches : she  goes  on 
with  mingled  terror  and  resolution.)  (ihastfy  phan- 
tom, art  thou  the  restless  spirit  of  one  who  died  in 
agony,  or  art  thou  the  mysterious  being  that  must 
ide  me  to  the  presence  of  the  avengers  of  blood  ? 
\gure  bends  its  head  and  beckons.) — To-morrow ! 
To-morrow!  I cannot  follow  thee  now  ! (Figure 
sho'ws  a dagger  from  beneath  its  cloak.)  Compul- 
sion! I understand  thee:  I will  follow.  (She  follows 
the  figure  a little  way  ; he  turns,  and  wraps  a black 
veil  round  her  head,  and  takes  her  hand : then  both 
exeunt  behind  the  monument.) 

SCENE  III. 

The  Wood  cf  Gri^enhaus. — A watch-fre,  round 
which  sit  WicKEBu,  CoNHAD,  and  others,  in  their 
watch-cloaks. 

W ic.  The  night  is  bitter  cold. 

Con.  Ay.  but  thou  hast  lined  thy  doublet  well 
with  old  Rhenish. 

Wic.  'True ; and  I’ll  give  ye  warrant  for  it. 

(Sings.) 

(RHBm-WBlN-LBU>. ) 

'Wbat  makes  the  troopen'  frozen  courarro  muitcr  t 
The  irraiK'H  of  juice  divine. 

Cpon  the  Khine,  upon  the  Rhino  they  cluiter: 

Oh,  blL-sted  l>c  tlic  Kliine  I 

Let  frinro  and  fum,  and  many  a rabbit  *kin,  lira, 
lieilock  your  Horaevn ; 

He'll  frv(*zo  witt.oul  what  warmn  our  lioarta  within,  tin, 
When  tlw  ni's’ht-frost  cruiits  tiio  fun. 

But  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  tho  Rliino  Uicy  cluatcr. 

The  yraiiea  of  juice  divine. 

That  make  our  trooiiera’  frozen  couraee  muster  t 
Oh,  blessed  tie  the  Rhine  I 

Con.  Well  sung,  Wickerd;  thou  wert  ever  a jovial 
soul. 

Enter  a trooper  or  two  more. 

Wic.  Hast  thou  made  the  rounds,  Frank  ? 
PVanA-.  Yes,  up  to  the  licmlock  marsh.  It  is  a 
stormy  night;  the  muon  shone  on  the  Wolfshill, 
and  on  the  dead  bodies  with  which  to-day’s  work 
has  covered  it.  We  heard  the  spirit  of  the  house  of 
Maltingen  wailing  over  the  slaughter  of  its  adhe- 
rents : I durst  go  no  farther. 

Wic.  Hen-hearted  rascal ! The  spirit  of  some  old 
raven,  who  was  picking  their  bones. 

Con.  Nay,  Wickerd;  tho  churchmen  say  there 
are  such  things. 

Frank.  Ay:  and  F’ather  Ludovic  told  us  last 
sermon,  how  the  devil  twisted  the  neck  of  ten  far- 
mers at  KJetterbach,  who  refused  to  pay  Peter’s 
pence. 

Wic.  Yes,  some  church  devil,  no  doubt. 

Frank.  Nay,  old  Reynold  says,  that  in  passing, 
by  midnight,  near  the  old  chapel  at  our  castle,  he 
•aw  It  alUighu^  up,  and  heard  a chorus  of  voices 
aing  ths  funeral  service. 


Another  Soldier.  Father  Ludovic  heard  the  same. 
Wic.  Hear  me,  ye  htf e-livered  boys ! Can  you 
look  death  in  the  face  in  battle,  and  dread  such 
nursery  bugbears  ? Old  Reynold  saw  his  vision  in 
the  strength  of  the  grape.  As  for  the  chaplain,  for 
be  it  from  me  to  name  the  spirit  which  visits  him; 
but  I know  what  I know,  when  I found  him  con- 
fessing Bertram’s  pretty  Agnes  in  the  chestnut 
grove. 

Con.  But,  Wickerd,  though  I have  often  heard  of 
strange  tales  which  1 could  not  credit  yet  there  is 
one  in  our  family  so  well  attested,  tnat  I almost 
believe  it.  Shall  I tell  it  you  ? 

All  Soldiers.  Do ! do  tell  it,  gentle  Conrad. 

H'ic.  Apd  1 will  take  t’other  sup  of  Rhenish  to 
fence  against  the  horrors  of  the  tale. 

Con.  It  is  about  my  own  uncle  and  godfaiher, 
Albert  of  Horslieim. 

Wic.  I have  seen  him — he  was  a gallant  wanw. 
Con.  Well ! Ho  was  long  absent  in  the  Bohemian 
wars.  In  an  expedition  he  was  benighted,  and 
came  to  a lone  house  on  the  edge  of  a forest:  he 
and  his  followers  knocked  repeatedly  for  entrance  in 
vain.  They  forced  the  door,  but  found  noinhabiitntt. 
JFrank.  And  they  made  good  their  quarters? 
Con.  They  did  : and  Albert  retired  to  rest  in  an 
upper  chamber.  Opposite  to  the  bed  on  which  he 
threw  himself  was  a large  mirror.  At  niidnight  he 
was  awaked  by  deep  groans  : he  cast  his  eyes  upon 

tlic  mirror,  and  saw 

Frank.  Sacred  Heaven  ! Heard  ypu  nothing 
Wic.  .\y,  the  wind  among  the  withered  haves. 
Go  on,  (’onrad.  Your  uncle  was  a wise  man. 

Con.  That’s  more  than  gray  hairs  can  makeoiher 
folks.  . 

Wic.  Ha ! stripling,  art  thou  so  malapert?  'Though 
thou  art  Lord  Henry’s  page,  I shall  teach  thee  who 
commands  this  party. 

All  Soldiers.  Peace,  peace,  good  Wickerd;  lei 
Conrad  proceed. 

Con.  Where  was  I ?^ 

/VanA*.  About  the  mirror. 

Con.  True.  My  uncle  beheld  in  the  mirror  the 
reflection  of  a human  face,  distorted  and  covered 
with  blood.  A voice  pronounced  articulately,  "It is 
yet  time.”  _ As  the  w’ords  were  spoken,  my  uncle 
discerned  in  the  ghastly  visage  the  features  of  h» 
own  father. 

Soldier.  Hash  ! By  St.  Francis  1 heard  a grosu. 
(They  start  up,  ail  but  Wickerd.) 

Iftc.  The  croaking  of  a frog,  who  has  caught  cow 
in  this  bitter  night,  and  sings  rather  more  hoarse,7 
than  usual. 

fyank.  Wickerd,  thou  art  surely  no  Chrislian. 
('They  sit  down,  and  close  round  the  fire.) 

Con.  Well— my  uncle  called  up  his  atie-nda^ 
and  they  searched  every  nook  of  the  chanilier,  Mt 
found  nothing.  So  they  covered  the  mirror  with  > 
cloth,  andAlliert  was  left  alone:  but  hardly  h«d  be 
closed  his  eyes  w’hen  fhe  same  voice  proclainw 
‘‘  It  is  now  too  late the  covering  was  drawn  aside, 
and  he  saw  the  fimire — 

Frank.  Merciful  Virgin  I It  comes.  (AUriM-) 
Wic.  Wherp  ? what  T 

Con.  See  yon  figure  coming  from  the  thicket! 
Enter  Martin  in  the  monies  dress,  mudi  disorder- 
ed : his  face  is  very  pale,  and  his  stq>s  slow. 
Wic.  (UvelUng  his  spike.)  Man  or  devil,  whicli 
thou  wilt,  thou  snalt  feci  cold  iron,  if  thou  btidsesf  a 
fool  nearer.  (Martin  sfop«.)  Who  art  thou? 
dost  thou  seek  ? . j ji 

Mar.  To  warm  myself  at  your  fire.  It  is  deadly 
cold. 

Wic.  See  there,  ye  cravens,  your  appantion  la  a 

Soor  benighted  monk : sit  down,  father.  ( Th^putet 
Iartin  by  the  fire.)  By  heaven,  it  is  Martin  ci" 
Martin ! Riartin,  how  fares  it  vinin  thee,  ne  Date 
sought  thee  this  whole  night. 

Mar.  So  have  many  others  (vacantly  ) 

Con.  Yes,  thy  master. 

Mar.  Did  you  see  him  too  ? 

Con.  Whom?  Baron  George?  ^ 

Mar.  No!  my  first  master,  Ainolfof  Eberstwn' 
W'ic.  He  raves. 
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Mar.  He  passed  me  bat  now  in  the  wood,  mount- 
ed upon  his  old  black  steed ; its  nostrils  breathed 
smoke  and  flame;  neither  tree  nor  rock  stopped 
him.  He  said.  “ Marlin,  thou  wilt  return  this  night 
to  my  service! ' 

TF  ic.  Wrap  thy  cloak  around  him,  Francis;  he  is 
distracted  w-ith  cold  and  pain.  Dost  thou  not  recol-. 
lect  me,  old  friend  7 

Mar.  Yes,  you  are  the  butler  at  Ebersdorf;  you 
have  the  charge  of  the  large  gilded  cup,  embossed 
with  the  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was  the 
favourite  goblet  of  my  old  master. 

Con.  By  our  Lady,  Martin,  thou  must  be  distract- 
ed indeed,  to  think  our  master  would  intrust  Wickerd 
with  the  care  of  the  cellar. 

Mar.  1 know  a face  so  like  the  apostate  Judas  on 
that  cup.  I have  seen  the  likeness  when  1 gazed  on 
a mirror. 

H’ir.  Try  to  go  to  sleep,  dear  Martin  ; it  will  re- 
heve  thy  brain.  (Footsteps  are  heard  in  the  wood.) 
To  your  arms.  (They  take  their  arms.) 

Enter  two  Members  q^the  Invisible  Tribunal,  muf- 
fled in  their  cloaks. 

Con.  Stand  ! Who  are  ye? 

1 .Jfem.  Travellers  benighted  in  the  wood. 

H’lV,  Are  ye  friends  to  A.«pen  or  Maltingen? 

_i  Mem.  We  enter  not  into  their  quarrel ; we  are 
friends  to  the  right, 

Fftc.  Then  are  ye  friends  to  us,  and  welcome  to 
pass  the  night  by  our  fire. 

2 ATem.  Thanks.  ('They  approach  the  flre,  and 
rtf^ard  Martin  rery  earnestly.) 

Con.  Hear  ye  any  news  abroad  7 

2 ATem.  None;  but  that  oppression  and  vUlany 
are  rife  and  rank  us  ever. 

The  old  complaint 

1 ATem.  No!  never  did  former  age  equal  this  in 
wicketlness;  and  yet,  as  if  the  daily  commission  of 
enormities  were  not  enough  to  blot  the  sun,  every 
hour  discovers  crimes  which  have  lain  concealed 
for  years. 

Con.  Pity  the  Holy  Tribunal  should  slumber  in 
its  office. 

2 Mem.  Young  man,  it  slumbers  not.  When 
criminals  are  ripe  for  its  vengeance,  it  falls  like  the 
bolt  of  Heaven. 

Mar.  (attempting  to  rise.)  Let  me  be  gone. 

Con.  (detaining  him.)  Whither  now,  Martin  7 

Afar.  To  mass. 

1 ATcm.  Even  now,  we  heard  a tale  of  a villain, 
who,  ungrateful  as  the  frozen  adder,  stung  the  bo- 
som that  had  warmed  him  into  life. 

Alar.  Conrad,  bear  me  off;  I would  be  away  from 
these  men. 

Con.  Be  at  ease,  and  strive  to  sleep. 

Afar.  Too  well  I know— I shall  never  sleep  again. 

2 Afem.  The  wretch  of  whom  we  speak  became, 
from  revenge  and  lust  of  gain,  the  murderer  of  the 
master  whose  bread  he  did  eaL 

iric.  Out  upon  the  mpnster ! 

1 Alem.  For  nearly  thirty  years  was  he  permitted 
to  cumber  the  ground.  The  miscreant  thought  his 
crime  was  concealed  ; but  the  earth  which  groaned 
under  his  footsteps — the  winds  which  passed  over 
his  unhallowed  head— the  stream  which  he  polluted 
by  his  lips — the  fire  at  which  he  warmed  his  blood- 
stained hands — every  element  bore  witness  to  his 
guilt. 

Mar.  Conrad,  good  youth— lead  me  from  hence, 
and  I will  show  thee  where,  thirty  years  since,  I de- 
posited a mighty  bribe. 

Con.  Be  patient,  good  Martin. 

IFtc.^And  where  was  the  miscreant  seized  7 

I 'The  two  Alemhers  suddenly  lay  hands  on 
Martin,  and  draw  their  daggers ; the  Sol- 
diers spring  to  their  arms. 

! Mem.  On  this  very  spot 

fTir.  Traitors,  unloose  your  hold ! 

1 Mem.  In  the  name  of  the  Invisible  Judges,  I 
charge  ye,  impede  us  not  in  our  duty. 

[Ail  sink  their  weapons,  and  stand  motionless. 

Mar.  Help  I help  ! 

1 Mem.  Help  him  w'ith  your  prayers. 

(He  is  dragged  off.  The  scene  shuts. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

The  subterranean  ^pel  of  the  castle  of  Gri^en- 
haus.  It  seems  deserted,  and  in  decay.  There 
are  four  entrances,  each  defended  by  an  iron  por- 
tal. At  each  door  stands  a warder  clotJud  in  black, 
and  masked,  armed  with  a naked  sword.  During 
the  whole  scene  they  remain  motionless  on  their 
posts.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  ruinous 
altar,  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  on  which  lie  a large 
book,  a dagger,  and  a coil  of  ropes,  besides  two 
lighted  tapers.  Antique  stone  benches  of  differ- 
ent heights  around  the  chapel.  In  the  bac/c  scene 
is  seen  a dilapidated  entrance  into  the  sacristy, 
which  is  quite  dark. 

Various  Alemhers  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal  enter 
by  the,four  different  doors  of  the  chapel.  Each 
whispers  something  as  he  passes  the  Warder, 
which  is  answered  by  an  inclination  of  the  head. 
The  costume  of  the  Alemhers  is  a Utn^  black  robe, 
capable  of  muffling  the  face : some  wear  it  in  this 
manner  ; others  have  their  ficcs  uncovered,  un- 
less on  the  entrance  of  a stranger : they  place 
themselves  in  profound  silence  upon  the  stone 
benches. 

Enter  Count  Roderic,  dressed  in  a scarlet  cloak  of 
the  same  form  with  tho.se  of  the  other  Alembers. 
He  takes  his  place  on  the  inost  elevated  bench. 
Rod.  Warders,  secure  the  doors  ! ('The  doors  are 
barred  with  great  care.)  Herald,  do  thy  duty ! 

[Members  all  rise. — Herald  stands  by  the  altar. 
Her.  Members  of  the  Invisiblu  Tribunal,  who 
judge  in  secret,  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity, 
are  your  hearts  free  from  malice,  and  your  hands 
from  blood-guiltiness  7 

[All  the  Alembers  incline  their  heads. 
Rod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance,  and  pre- 
serve us  from  those  of  pre.sumption. 

[Agotn  the  Alembers  solemnly  incline  their  heads. 
Her.  To  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the 
north^  and  to  the  south,  I raise  my  voice ; wherever 
there  is  treason,  wherever  there  is  blood-fmiltiness, 
wherever  there  is  sacrilege,  sorcery,  robbery,  or 
perjury,  there  let  this  curse  alight  and  pierce  the 
marrow  and  the  bone.  Raise,  then,  your  voices, 
and  say  with  me,  wo ! wo,  unto  offenders ! 

All.  Wo  ! wo ! [Members  sii  down. 

Her.  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpunished  crim^ 
let  him  stand  forth  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  his 
hand  was  laid  upon  xhc  dagger  and  upon  the  cord, 
and  call  to  the  assembly  for  vengeance ! 

Member  (rises,  his  face  covered.)  Vengeance! 
vengeance ! vengeance ! 

Rod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  ven^mance  7 
Accuser.  Upon  a brother  of  this  order,  is  for- 
sworn and  perjured  to  its  laws. 

Rod.  Relate  his  crime. 

Accuser.  This  perjured  brother  was  sworn,  upon 
the  steel  and  upon  the  cord,  to  denounce  malefactors 
to  the  judgment  seat,  from  the  four  quarters  of  hea- 
ven, though  it  were  the  spouse  of  his  heart,  or  the 
son  whom  ho  loved  as  the  apple  of  his  eye ; yet  did 
he  conceal  tbe  guilt  of  one  who  was  dear  unto  him ; 
he  folded  up  the  crime  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
tribunal ; ne  removed  the  evidence  of  guilt,  and 
withdrew  the  criminal  from  justice.  What  does  his 
penury  deserve  7 

Rocl.  Accuser,  come  before  the  altar ; lay  thy  hand 
upon  the  dagger  and  the  cord,  and  swear  to  the 
truth  of  thy  accusation. 

Accuser,  (his  hand  on  the  altar.)  f swear ! 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty  of 
perjury,  should  it  be  found  false  ? 

Acatser.  I will.  ^ 

Rod.  Brethren,  what  is  your  sentence  v . . 

[ The  Alembers  confer  a moment  in  wh  ispers  a 
silence. 

Eldest  Mem.  Our  voice  is,  that  the  perjuri’d  bro- 
ther merits  death.  , 

Rod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  oi  the 
assembly;  name  the  criminal. 

Accuser.  George,  Baron  of  Aspen. 

[A  murmur  in  the  Assembly' 
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A Member,  (suddenly  rising.)  I am  ready  accord- 
ing to  our  holy  lawa,  to  awear,  by  the  ateci  and  tho 
cord,  that  George  of  Aapen  merits  not  this  accusa- 
tion, and  that  it  is  a foul  calumny. 

Accuser.  Rash  mao  ! gageat  thou  an  oath  so  light- 
ly? 

Member.  I gage  It  not  lightly.  I proper  it  in  the 
cause  of  innoccnec  and  virtue. 

Acrz/«er.  What  if  George  of  Aepen  should  not 
bini.selfcieny  the  charge? 

Member.  Then  I would  never  trust  man  again. 
Accuser.  Hear  him,  then,  bear  witness  ai^nat 
hiniH'lf  Uhroirs  hack  his  mantle.) 

Rod.  Haron  George  of  Aspen  1 
Geo.  1’lw  same— prepared  to  do  penance  for  the 
crime  of  which  he  stands  .self-accused. 

Rod.  Still,  ennst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  the 
criminal  whom  tliou  hast  rescued  from  justice  5 on 
that  condition  alone,  thy  brethren  may  save  thy 
life. 

Geo.  Thinkest  thou  I would  betray  for  the  safety 
of  my  life,  a secret  I have  preserved  at  the  breach  of 
my  wofd? — No!  I have  weighed  the  value  of  my 
obligation— I will  not  discharge  it— but  moat  wil- 
lingly will  I pay  the  penalty  ! 

Rod.  Retire,  George  of  Aspen,  till  the  assembly 
pronounce  iudgnicnt. 

Geo.  Welcome  be  your  sentence— I am  weary  of 
your  yoke  of  iron.  A light  beams  on  my  soul.  Wo 
to  those  who  seek  justice  in  the  dark  haunts  of  mys- 
tery and  of  cruelty  ! She  dw'ells  in  the  broad  blaze 
of  the  sun,  and  Mercy  is  ever  by  her  side.  Wo 
to  those  who  would  advance  the  general  weal  by 
trampling  upon  the  social  adections  ! they  aspire  to 
be  more  than  men— they  shall  become  worse  than 
tigers.  I_go : better  for  me  your  altars  should  be 
stained  w'lth  my  blood,  than  my  soul  blackened  with 
your  crimes. 

[ExU  Geobce,  by  the  ruinous  door  in  the  bach 
scene,  into  the  sacristy. 

Rod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel  and  upon 
the  cord,  to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without 
favour  and  without  pity,  what  is  your  judgment 
upon  George  of  Aspen,  self-accused  of  perjury,  and 
resistance  to  the  laws  of  our  fraternity. 

[Long  and  earnest  murmurs  in  the  assembly. 
Rod.  Speak  your  doom. 

Eldest  Mem.  George  of  Aspen  has  declared  him- 
self perjured  the  penalty  of  perjury'  is  death  ! 

Rod.  Father  of  tne  secret  judges — Eldest  among 
those  who  avenge  in  secret — take  to  thee  the  steel 
and  the  cord let  the  guilty  no  longer  cumber  the 
land. 

Eldest  Mem.  I am  fourscore  and  eight  years  old. 
My  eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  feeble  : soon  shall 
I be  called  before  the  throne  of  mv  Creator How 
ahail  1 stand  there,  stained  witii  the  blood  of  such 
a man  ? 

Rod.  How  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  throne, 
loaded  with  the  guilt  of  a broken  oath?  The  blood 
of  the  criminal  be  upon  us  and  ours  ! 

Eldest  Mem.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God ! 

[He  take.s  the  dagger  from  the  altar,  goes  slowly 
towards  the  back  scene,  and  reluctantly  enters 
the  sacristy. 

Eldest  Judge  X/rom  behind  the  scene.)  Dost  thou 
forgive  me  ? 

Geo.  (behind.)  I doj  (He  is  heard  to  fall  heavily^  | 
Re-enter  the  old  judge  from  the  sacristy.  He 
laus  on  the  aUar  the  bloody  dagger. 

7?<w/..#HnPt  thoy  done  thy  duty? 

Eldest  Alem.  I have.  (He  /a  hits.) 

Rod.  He  swoons.  Remove  him. 

[He  is  assisted  off  the  stage.  During  this /our 
members  enter  the  sacristy,  and  bring  out  a 
bier  covered  with  a pall,  which  they  place  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar.  A deep  silence. 

^Rod.  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  aven* 
png  in  s(.*cret,  like  the  Deity : God  keep  your 
thoughts  from  evil,  and  your  hands  from  guilt 
Ber.  I raise  my  voice  tn  this  assembly,  and  cry, 
Vengeance!  venge.ince!  vengeance ! 

Enough  has  this  night  been  done— (he  rises 
and  brings  BEaTR.<M  forteard.)  Think  what  thou 


doest— Oeorge  has  fallen— it  wesre  murder  to  tliy 
both  mother  end  son. 

Ber.  GeoTjfse  of  Aspen  was  thy  victim — a sacrifice 
to  thy  hatred  and  envy.  I claim  min&  saci^  to 
justice  and  to  my  murdered  brother.  Resume  thy 
place !— thou  canat  not  stop  the  rock  thou  hast  put 
m motion. 

Rod.  (resumes  his  seat.)  Upon  whom  calleat  thou 
for  vengeance? 

Ber.  Upon  Isabella  of  Aspen. 

Rod.  she  has  been  summoned. 

Herald.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  accused  of  murder  by 
poison,  I charge  thee  to  appear,  and  stand  upon  thy 
defence. 

[ Thru  knocks  art  heard  at  one  qf  the  doors— it 
is  opened  by  the  warder. 

Erder  Isabella,  the  veil  still  teravped  around  her 
head,  led  by  her  conductor.  All  the  members  muf- 
fle their  faeu. 

Rod.  Uncover  her  eyes. 

[ TVu  veil  is  removed.  Isabella  loch 
wildly  round. 

Rod.  Enowest  thou,  lady,  where  thou  art  7 
Isa.  I guess. 

Rod.  Say  thy  guess. 

Isa.  Before  the  Avengers  of  blood. 

Rod.  Enowest  thou  why  thou  art  called  to  tbor 
presence  ? 

Isa.  No. 

Rod.  Speak,  accuser. 

Ber.  I impeach  thee.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  before 
this  awful  assembly,  of  having  murdered,  privily  and 
byjMisoii,  Arnolf  of  Rbersdorf,  thy  first  husband. 
Rod.  Canst  thou  swear  to  tlm  accusation? 

Ber.  (his  hand  on  his  altar.)  I lay  my  band  on 
the  steel  and  the  cord,  and  swear. 

Rod.  Isabella  of  Aspen,  (hou  hast  heard  thy  ac- 
cusation. What  canst  thou  answer? 

Isa.  That  the  oath  of  an  accuser  is  no  proof  of 
guilt ! 

Rod.  Hast  thou  more  to  say? 

Isa.  I have. 

Rod.  Speak  on. 

Isa.  Judges  invisible  to  the  sun,  and  seen  only  by 
the  stars  of  midnight  I I stand  before  you,  accused 
of  an  enormous,  daring,  and  premeditated  crime.  I 
waa  married  to  Amolt  when  I was  only  eighteen 
years  old.  Arnolf  was  wary  and  jealous ; ever  ana- 
pecting  me  without  a cause,  unless  it  was  because 
he  had  injured  me.  How  then  should  I plan  and  per 
petrate  such  a deed  ? The  Iamb  turns  not  against 
the  wolf,  though  a prisoner  in  his  den. 

Rod.  Have  you  finished  ? 

Isa.  A moment  Years  after  years, havg  elapaw 
without  a w^hisper  of  this  foul  suspicion.  Arnojf 
left  a brother ! tiiough  common  fame  had  been  s- 
lent,  natural  afTcction  would  have  been  hesrd  again*! 


iiave  endowed  hospitals.  The  gnods  that  Heaven 
bestowed  on  me  I have  not  held  hark  from  the 
needy.  I appeal  to  you,  judges,  of  evil,  can  ine« 
proofs  of  innocence  be  down-w«  ighecl  by  the  asser- 
tion of  an  unknown  and  disguised,  perchance  a ma- 
lignant accuser  ? 

Ber.  No  longer  will  I wear  that  disguise  (ttrmw 
back  his  mantle.)  Dost  thou  know  me  now  ? . 

Isa.  Yes;  I knovy  thee  for  a w’andering niuistrei, 
relieved  by  the  charity  of  my  husband.  , 

Ber.  No.  traitress!  know  me  for 
Ebersdorf,  brother  to  him  thou  didst  miutlcr.  tail 
her  accomplice,  Martin.  Ha ! tum’st  thou  igt'C  / 

Isa.  May  I have  some  water  ?—(Aporf.)  sacrw 
Heaven  ! nia  vindictive  look  ia  so  like—  , . , 

[Water  is  brougU. 

A Member.  Martin  died  in  the  hands  of  our  bretn- 
ren.  . 

Rod.  Dost  thou  know  the  accuser,  lady  i . .. 

Isa.  (reassuming  for titude.)^  Let  not  th^in»|^ 
of  nature  under  this  dreadful  trial  be  imputed  to 
consciousness  of  guilt.  I do  know  . the  accu»^ 
know  him  to  be  outlawed  for  homicide,  and  un 
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the  ban  of  the  empire : his  tratimony  cannot  be  re- 
ceived. 

Eldttt  Judgt.  She  says  truly. 

Btr.  {to  Rodbbic.)  Then  1 call  upon  thee»  am 
William  of  Wolfstein,  to  bear  witness  to  what  you 
know. 

Bod.  Wolfstein  is  not  in  the  assembly,  and  my 
place  prevents  me  from  being  a witness. 

Ber.  Then  1 will  call  anomer : meanwhile  let  the 
accused  be  removed. 

Bod.  Retire,  lady.  [Isabella  it  led  to  the  tacrioty. 
Ita.  (in  going  off.)  The  ground  is  slippery — 
Heavens  1 it  is  floated  with  blood  1 

[Exit  into  the  oacriety. 
Bod.  (apart  to  Bebteam.)  Whom  dost  thou  mean 
to  call  7 [Bertram  whispere. 

Bod.  This  goes  beyond  me.  (A/ter  a moment’s 
thought.)  But  be  it  so.  Maltingen  shall  behold 
Aspen  humbled  in  the  dust.  (Moud.)  Brethren, 
the  accuser  calls  for  a witness  who  remains  with- 
out: admit  him.  [AU  muffle  their /aces. 

Enter  Rcdioeb,  his  eyes  bound  or  covered,  leaning 
upon  two  memhert;  they  place  a stool /or  him, 
and  unbind  his  eyes.. 

Bod.  Knowest  thou  where  thou  art,  and  before 
whom  1 

Bud.  I know  not,  and  1 care  not  Two  strangers 
summoned  me  from  my  castle  to  assist  they  said, 
at  a great  act  of  justice.  I ascended  the  litter  they 
brought  and  I am  here. 

B^.  It  regards  the  punishment  of  perjury  and 
the  discovery  of  murder.  Art  thou  willing  to  asaist 
us  7 

Bud.  Most  willing,  as  is  my  duty. 

Bod.  What  if  the  crime  regard  thy  friend  7 
Bud.  1 will  hold,  him  no  longer  so. 

Bod.  What  if  thine  own  blood  7 
Bud.  I would  let  it  out  with  my  poniard. 

Bod.  Then  canst  thou  not  blame  us  for  this  deed 
of  justice.  Remove  the  pall.  (The  pall  is  li/ted, 
benetUh  which  is  discovered  the  body  o/ Qzonaz,  paU 
and  bloodo.  Rooioeb  stagers  towards  it.) 

Bud.  My  George ! my  Gwrge  1 Not  slain  manly 
in  battle,  but  muraered  by  legm  assassins.  Much, 
much  may  I mourn  thee,  my  beloved  boy;  but  not 
now— not  now:  never  will  I shed  a tear  for  thy 
death  till  I have  cleared  thy  fame.— Hear  me,  ye 
midnight  murderers,  he  was  innocent  (raising  his 
eotce)— upright  as  the  truth  itself.  Let  the  man  who 
dares  gainsay  me  lift  that  gag&  If  the  Almighty 
does  not  strengthen  these  frail  hmbs,  to  make  good 
a father's  quarrel,  1 have  a son  left  who  will  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  Aspen,  or  lay  his  bloody  body 
beside  his  brother’s. 

Bod.  Rash  and  insensate ! Hear  first  the  cause 
—Hear  the  dishonour  of  thy  house. 

Jsa.  (/rom  the  sacristy.)  Never  shall  he  hear  it 
till  the  author  is  no  more!  (Rupioer  attempts  to 
rush  Uneards  the  sacristy,  but  is  prevented.  Isabel- 
la enters  wounded,  and  throws  herse!/  on  Geoboe’s 
body.) 

Jsa.  Murdered  for  me — for  me!  my  dear,  dear 
son ! 

Bred,  (still  held.)  Cowardly  villains,  let  me  loose ! 
Maltingen.  this  is  thy  doing ! '('hyface  thou  wouldst 
disguise,  thy  deeds  thou  canst  not  1 1 defy  thee  to 
instant  and  mortal  combat  I 
Jsa.  (looking  up.)  No ! no  1 endanger  not  thy 
life ! Myself!  myself!  I could  not  bear  thou  sbouldst 
know -Oh  ! (Dies.) 

Bud.  Oh  1 let  roe  go— let  me  but  try  to  stop  her 
blood,  and  I will  formve  all. 

Bod.  Drag  him  on  and  detain  him.  The  voice 
of  lamentation  must  not  disturb  the  stem  delibera- 
tion of  justice. 

Bud.  Bloodhound  of  Maltingen!  Well  beseems 
thee  thy  base  revenge!  The  marks  of  my  son’s 
lance  are  still  on  thy  craven  crest  I Vengeance  on 
the  band  of  ye ! 

rRoDtoEB  is  dragged  off  to  the  sacristy. 
Bod.  Brethren,  we  stand  discovered ! What  is  to 
be  done  to  him  who  shall  descry  our  mystery  7 
Eldest  Judge.  He  most  become  a brother  of  our 
order,  or  die ! 


Bod.  This  man  will  never  join  us ! He  cannot 

K‘  is  hand  into  oars,  which  are  stained  with  the 
of  his  wife  and  son  : be  must  therefore  die  I 
(Murmurs  in  the  assembly.)  Brethren  I I wonder 
not  St  your  reluctance : but  the  man  is  powerful, 
has  friends  and  allies  to  buckler  his  cause.  It  is 
over  with  us.  and  with  our  order,  unless  the  laws 
are  obeyed.  (Fainter  murmurs.)  Besides,  have  we 
not  sworn  a deadly  oath  to  execute  these  statutes  7 
(A  dead  silence.)  Take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the 
cord  (to  the  eldest  judge.) 

Eldest  Judge.  He  has  done  no  evil— he  was  the 
companion  of  my  battle — I will  not  1 
Bod.  (io  another.)  Do  thou— and  succeed  to  the 
rank  of  nini  who  has  disobeyed.  Remember  your 
oath  ! (Member  takes  the  dagger,  and  goes  irreso- 
lutely /orward  } looks  into  the  sacristy,  and  comes 
back.) 

Member.  He  has  fainted— fainted  in  anguish  for 
his  wife  and  his  son:  the  bloody  ground  is  strewed 
with  his  white  hairs,  tom  by  those  hands  that  have 
fought  for  Christendom.  I will  not  be  your  butcher. 
— (Throws  down  the  dagger.) 

Ber.  Irresolute  and  perjurM  t the  robber  of  ray 
inheritance,  the  author  of  my  exile,  shall  die! 

Bod.  Thanks,  Bertram.  Execute  the  doom — se 
cure  the  safety  of  the  holy  tribunal . 

[Bbbtbam  seizes  the  dagger,  and  is  about  to 
rusk  into  the  sacristy,  when  three  loud  knocks 
are  heard  at  the  door. 

All.  Hold  ! Hold  ! 

[The  JJuke  o/  Bavabia,  attended  by  many 
members  o/  the  Jnvisible  Tribunal,  enters, 
dressed  in  a scarlet  mantle  trimmed  with  er- 
mine, and  wearing  a ducal  crown. — He  car- 
ries a rod  in  his  hand. — All  rise. — A murmur 
among  the  members,  who  whisper  to  each  other, 
“ The  Jhike,”  “ The  Chie/,”  <f-c. 

Bod.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria ! I am  lost. 

Jhike.  (sees  the  bodies.)  I am  too  late — thevictima 
have  fallen. 

Hen.  (who  enters  with  the  Duke.)  Gracious  Hea- 
ven ! O George ! 

Bud.  (/rom  the  sacristy.)  Henry— it  is  thy  voice 
save  me ! [Henrt  rushes  into  the  sacristy. 

Duke.  Roderic  of  Maltingen,  descend  from  the 
seat  which  thou  hast  dishonourki— (Roderic  leaves 
his  place,  which  the  Duke  oecuvies.) — Thou  standest 
accused  of  having  perverted  the  laws  of  our  order ; 
for  that,  being  a mortal  enemy  to  the  House  of 
Aspen,  thou  hast  abused  thy  sacred  authority  to 
pander  to  thy  private  revenge ; and  to  this  Wolf- 
stein has  been  witness. 

Bod.  Chief  among  our  circles,  I have  but  acted 
according  to  our  laws. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  indeed  observed  the  letter  of 
our  statutes,  and  wo  am  I that  they  do  warrant  this 
night’s  bloody  work ! I cannot  do  unto  thee  as  I 
would,  but  what  1 can  I will.  Thou  hast  not  in- 
deed transgressed  our  law,  but  thou  host  wrested 
and  abused  it : kneel  down,  therefore,  and  place  thy 
hands  betA^nxt  mine.  (Roderic;  kneels  as  directed^ 

I decade  thee  from  thy  sacred  office  (spreads  his 
hartds.as  pushing  Roderic /rom  Atm.)  If  after  two 
days  thou  darest  to  pollute  Bavarian  ground  by  thv 
footsteps,  be  it  at  the  peril  of  the  steel  wd  the  cord. 
Rodbbic  rises.)  I dissolve  this  meeting  (all  rise.) 
Judges  and  condemners  of  others,  God  teach  you 
knowledge  of  yourselves ! (All  bend  their  heads— 
Duke  breaks  his  rod,  and  comes  /orward.) 

Bod.  Lord  Duke,  thou  bast  charged  me  with 
treachery— thou  art  my  li^e  lord— but  who  else 
dares  maintain  the  accusation,  lies  in  his  throat. 

Ben.  (rushing  /rom  the  sacristy.)  Villain  ! I ac- 
cept thy  challenge  1 

Bod.  Vain  boy!  ray  lance  shall  chastise  thee  in 
the  lists — there  lies  my  g^e. 

IhJce.  Henry,  on  thy  allegiance,  touch  it  not.  ( To 
loDEBic.)  Lists  shalt  thou  never  more  enter;  lance 
shah  thou  never  more  wield  (draws  his  sword.) 
With  this  sword  wast  thou  dubbed  a knight ; with 
this  sword  I dishonour  thee — I thy  prince— (sfrtAe* 
Aim  slightly  with  thsffat  o/  the  sword)— 1 take  from 
thee  the  d^ee  of  knight,  the  dignity  of  chivalry. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  ASPEN. 


Thon  art  no  longer  a free  German  noble ; thou  art 
honourlcaa  and  n^tleaa  ; the  funeral  obsequies 
shall  be  performed  for  thee  as  for  one  dead  to 
knightly  honour  and  to  fair  fame ; thy  spurs  shall 
be  hacked  from  thy  heels ; thy  arms  baffled  and  re- 
versed by  the  common  executioner.  Go^  fraudful 
and  dishonoured,  hide  thy  shame  in  a foreign  land! 


(Rodbrio  ahxnoa  a dumb  txwtnum  qf  rage.)  Lay 
hands  on  Bertram  of  Ebersdorf ; as  I live,  ne  shall 
pay  the  forfeiture  of  his  outlawry.  Henry,  aid  us 
to  remove  thy  father  from  this  chamcl-house.  Kever 
shall  he  know  the  dreadful  secret  Be  it  mine  to 
sooth  his  sorrows,  and  to  restore  the  honour  of  the 
House  of  Aspen. 

{Curtain  slowly  falls.) 
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PREFACE  TO  GOETZ  OF  BERLICHINGEN. 


Gonz  or  RERLicniNasN,  tha  hero  of  the  (oTIowinjt  drama, 
flfjuruhed  in  tlin  I5ili  cimtury,  dimn^  the  reisn  of  Maxn«j}ia«  the 
Tint.  Ernpt'ror  of  Genntiny,  Pri’vinna  to  tun  pentni  Grr- 
nua  Nubli'  huliiKig  a fief  towcdiatelr  from  tiK'  E«6»pwof,  ex»r- 
ciied  on  bi<  «^t«  n sg>©ctes  of  «to»!rel»oty  sulnijfiijfmle  l<»  Hie 
Jroperial  uttbontr  nkioe.  Thu*,  from  the  jw*rm»  otiii  peetetw 
ikauirxMni  of  ettmdee  tsrritotita.  down  to  the  f>m  kol^ito  ttnd 
btnmK.  whov)  liom.iitM  eoiUtst«id  of  u luoitie  aikI  a fen-  &crm  of 
moimtain  and  fore*i  jfrouwl,  wn«  a petty  mtioareji  apo«  bi« 
own  po<j«.Tiy,  iadeiAsadMlof  all  coolrol  bal  the  teni'iiu  mijire- 
aniy  ot  tliu  Kmp«r»r. 

Amon;  the  l■xfell»iv^  rwrhtsi  confi'frerJ  hy  soch  n rH'ovlitMfkfn. 
thif  «f  w^jcttie  wii*  totaJftit  eaoh  othof  hy  Ui*if  own  priemto  «u- 
itoriir,  w<is  iiMMl  nieeofp«wid  and  military  liorona 

Tbeie  private  waoi  were  salted and  the  priejle#®  of  entry- 
isf  Ua  in  on  wun  nann-d  Faniifr^(/U  {©InHair.j  A*  toe  ennura 
adVanccfl  in  civiliiiat(in),  the  evil*  ottorniiiiir  fetalt  booafoe  dri'sd- 
lully  cuniiHRuniN  i carh  {K*i)y  kntitht  wHh^hy  kw  aoytted  to  iiinke 
wurapunhi*  neiehtemM  w’ith«»utaoy  farther  thr<*e 

d«yi  oteviun*  ttefuitiei*  by  a wtittea  fiwra  Even 

Iht  CoMen  Bull,  which  eeajwJwd  *»  many  «vflb  in  thn  Gemwi'ic 
iMly,  lefl  till*  danyerou*  privily  tj  fall  vifiwr.  la  thn®  ilw 

Sidence  of  every  free  Iraroo  te-came  a fiirtTesv.  from  wbleb,  a* 
parnani  or  nvnriee  iMaated.  rallied  h hnnd  of  rfl.immlers,  to 
back  hi*  a'lnrinl.  or  twcoIkKrt  AR  ovtorted  rey*«me  fruiti  tfa>  nier* 
ehtnl4  who  presumed  to  thwofh  hi*  4»mai»  At  leneth 
whola  bttwl-*  of  these  fro^motJof  mi^  i«««l  to  h?aictte  to|Sitt.et 
m 1-tv  port>orc  nf  u{!uimt  their  iw^«  iwmerful 

Rtighbaura,  a*  Itkewtiie  fiir  that  of  ^wdatory  jtictiTrfMiA  ncainsl 
the  prinrex,  f.-ee  towns,  and  ecctewatic  xOite*  of  the 
whine  wealth  tornpCml  the  noniy  ImrotM  toOKAtetee  nitairol  iht  m 
tour  pfiviUiac  nf  wayiiiit  pnviito  war.  Thw  miototwBcw#  w '-re 
ONtincuitbed  by  vurion#  title*  esneiwwive  of  their  obket  i «<!  find 
amonftherii  tho  Brnlhi-rhooi!  of  iIh<  Mace,  the  Rniehta  of  the 
Bkxidy  61v»vc,  &c.  Arc-  if  one  of  the  hrutlH'rtKWHl  was  attncktHl, 
Ito  rMt  mnrehtvi  without  detay  to  bin  ««esi*tAooet  And  thui, 
iMuih  individually  weak,  the  |>^y  fewdatonwi  mAhttaiired  (bar 
fiMnd  apiinst  llio  more  iniwerful  m«nd>er*  of  tho  eonpifa  Thinr 
AiilcpendeftPi*  and  privih-pes  wm«  r«oo£tK»^  wxl  ##a»ed  lo  ihi-m 
w many  wltria  t emi  tlHwieh  hated  aim!  occaidooalty  ti|>prv*»cd 
Dfthepnncet  and  occk’«ia*stio  aMtlwntiee,  to  wI««o  m return 
they  Were  a scounre  and  a ix  *t  tteycOBtoWtedto  oiiilntoja  lenu' 
emuily  the  eor>}  old  finvitef*  (as  taef  temn-d  H)  of  fumtrtCht, 
which  ihi-y  had  lohonfed  froia  ihefr  mthm*.  Amy  the  nhvioua 
niechiefik  attondtna  aurh  a mate  of  iioei«ty.  It  most  be  allow  ed 
t*€t  It  wax  fn-qiieiuly  tte  ini  uiisof  calliwf  into  ifjKsrcfce  the  hifh- 
r*t  hcRMc  virtui**.  Mon  dally  to  dnafor,  »nd  IhteA  hy 

tlw  runxtiint  r»>:rih«r  of  thotr  <a*Mrapo,  aciwrvd  tl«j  virtncx  nx 
as  the  vjirce  of  a suvaai*  »tafe  i and  nniiioA  raany  mstanei  a 
or  ^eliy  and  lajdiw.  <*ccnr  not  a few  of  the  mo-t  ©*allt?d  vuJmir 
■int  «neiwily  If  tlie  fiirtn-rf  of  « fii'nnnn  kniftht  wa*  the 
nreod  of  ifm  wealthy  merchant  niid  uhlioi,  it  wn*  often  ftM»  ready 
and  hoapitalile  refiipi!  of  the  w-i-nry  iidprim  itnd  opiiti-s-wl  t»a- 
»ant.  Alfhoiith  llu' owner  xuli.-iiated  hy  the  plunder  id"  the  rich, 
Jtt  bo  wi»  frequently  bciieficetil  lo  the  tKinr^aml  ImUived  hv  hia 
owB  family  dependonl*  amt  alliM  The  *t*int  of  cliividry  dimlit- 
eonlr  bulrd  mueh  to  f nffen  the  cliHraster  of  fhenc.  nmraiidinc 
nohict.  A ivapeci  for  thctii*i-lvt«  tauffit  Ihi-ni  *eni*rosity  to- 
wanU  lh»-ir  prisortcrg.  and  oertnin  aekoowtelgcd  rnh-s  pooi-nti-d 
many  of  the  atmciucs  which  it  m*afit  have  la’i'o  ctpecti-if  would 
niTj  itiarkcil  these  fc'irts.  No  Gcfoian  nohle,  lor  CJtAondu,  if 
made  Raptive,  wax  fonfiiirtl  m feUfcr*  or  in  a daneeon,  t»ut  rn* 
mtined  • pneoner  at  farce  upon  bs  pnrolo,  (which  w n«  called 
leard.)  eitfier  in  the  ensile  of  hi*  conrj'icror,  or  fe  mme 
other  place  aseixned  to  him.  The  ram^  tper.itw  of  ImnrjuTahle 
**(Aitrity  wma  often  iadulxod  by  tiie  Emperor  to  oflliudcn  of  a 


nofaln  rank,  of  which  lome  initancei  will  bo  fbund  in  the  (ol- 
h>wina  iMiacs. 

Such  was  iho  state  of  the  German  noble*,  when,  on  Hie  Ttli 
of  Aii«tt*i.  14»i,  wmi  pttWfehrf  too  memorMlile  «irl  of  Moairpi- 
liHii  tor  lla*  emaJrikhtatmt  # the  ©f  the  ompire.  By 

thu  ordinance  the  ftobt  prtvaie  war  wa»  fo*a%  Mh/iwatni, 
umhT  ihi^wtliy  of  tba  bait  of  toe  *tntdr«i,  to  be  c«we«d  by  Iho 
Inifa-ri.il  Cl«»oiher  then  inelitetod,  Th«  w«v  ai  „nc(!  u mitviicr 
of  onAtomna  Mnatlwr  awl  apmtoal,  <»«it«iRia^  the  doom*  of  out- 
InwiVAttd  eaein»ni«nica»«o-— Tlirt  ordi«»ii«y  wu*  b*fWr  acccfA' 
abii'  to  tJie  pripia*.  iMsiliops,  aftd  fioe  towns,  who  f«kl  htiip  to 
pill  uBd  nmcfi  to  lo»  io  tbewi  pr;rys*tual  feuds  t aod  tf^fy  cinn- 
biiiiNltoeoloneJt  withrtoenaallMmrty atatoit  lira  potty  f««fato» 
rii  * 1— tiie-e,  twi  Hi©  otbef  biiod,,  (omsibfs  that  tba  wry  oso  of  ttwidr 
iirnrariaiice  cotafeted  in  tlimr  ptfrilfeo  of  deefetriof  priveto  war, 
wiilmui  which  ihcv  |tire<<aw'  lfi»-y  would  imt  Inoy  be  aiik*  to  iiiuin- 
tain  th»kf  kyeis'iifiCACi!,  strunek'd  Imrd  apaiost  Ihfl  eaceutioit  uf 
thi*  4'dfct;  hy  whicb  tls-ir  ronihiterBcies  wi  re  dt'clatcd  uiditwfuf, 
and  ell  memw  tskeo  fniin  rlu  iu  ofrosiMint'  ifrair  ticliei  neiylifHjiini, 

yyion  the  jsjtinjf  tftt*T»  st*  of  the  jirnicf*  mid  clergy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  til‘  tlie  fo'c  kniefita  and  vidty  Irofsniat  {hudMlorio*  on 
thu  other,  arise  H«*  itn’id-nl*  of  the  follow  me  dfAina-  The  Ii>to, 
Go'17.  of  fterhchriifeo.  wa*  m reality  n zi*ji1wi«  champion  for  the 
privih  yr-,  of  the  fnp  kniffht*.  «»td  wsj  reis-aiislh  kitii  tmdirr  the 
lian  ot  the  em tills;  lur  till!  finiiU  I*  wineh  he  whs  finrtt 

winch  ho  was  only  ndcAMid  in  consriiuonco  of  hiyb  f«|»uilion 
for  Bul|jiiitiy  AodeeBorotWy.  ffie  iHb  wn*  Tuab-lfelAal  at  Muorai. 
hers,  l^l  ( and  some  acc««»t  of  bbi  eaplotei,  witfo  a dcclaruiiun 
of  tl-od  tPebdbiitf)  i«w«d  hy  bioi  weaiort  that  city,  sviH  be  fliuiid 
ill  Mcuwl'e  goduify  into  l|tetorf,  vol,  js-. 

U hih)  tlie  pritfc*  tod  froe  haithts  were  H«»  handed  nrninat 
cacli  other,  lee  tvaisasiis  atid  bo«d«fn©o  n-niainvi]  in  the  mrel  nli- 
ject  state  of  tewtanf^  aed  opptr  sstoa,  '1  hi*  oecn^toaed  ut  ilif- 
ferent  tinitsi  tfe  mrni  *lcsw*fiito  teairtoetirm*,  rewioWinjf  i«  Hn'ir 
nature.  in  the  ato*cit*»;s  ooRtiiritied  hy  iba  fiiritotii  insnrcfnit*, 
the  mlAtlfjwBs  of  Tyler  and  Cade  in  Efitlnml.  or  Hi<if  of  iho  /tfc- 
qu'rU  to  Pmneo.  w«h  eti  «we«t  oem*  to  Hie  fidfnwtot  Tra* 
girdy  T»c»  ufso  u 8<Mn»«  modod  Mj«in  the  mtm  ui-titutiou 
calh'd  the  Secret  or  lM«ii«hk'  lYBiauaL  With  thrt  estrauuliWAiy 
iuthcatory,  the  wiwbIuts  unit  ox«iciillo»er)»  of*  whieh  sH-to  un- 
known, and  met  in  secret  lottoua}  to  death  tbosnertotionk  win  an 
pthi-r  «?r»ir^  of  JnerfaMs  r^add  not  t«aeb,  Hw;  E»jitli*}i  reader  ha* 
been  niml“  Miaftiritod  isy  nevetal  tmowalkaiii  from  tin-  Gcrnmn, 
r»articu  nrfy  tfwr  cawJteat  romiinr«  called  Hecmau  of  L'tmu.  ana 
A If  von  Dudtnmi, 

The  liri:<nvl«f  drama  w'n<  written  liy  the  idc^gant  Anliior  of  tho 
Po'row  f of  Verter,  to  tmtialbiit.  it  is  raid,  of  Ibe  fnanner  *»f 
b'teiluipeiito  Tbii  rwestolaoee  to  o©*  m be  kiok*d  for  to  tto 
St ) 1«  or  expnjswkro,  but  In  Hu?  owUirw*  of  Hie  ctoimctr  rs,  a mt  mt«lo 
of  criiHMifitto  the  toirirlcai#  of  tbo  ptoce-  In  Gertuuny  it  w tins 
object  of  i»«tl«»bii(iki  odnutottooi  pititly  owmif,  dtuibtfi;«>i.,to 
the  tiircij  of  imfimial  iiartwlily  imvunU  a isoformanec  in  which 
til  > ancient  inuimcra  of  ihe  ciHintry  are  fuithfiiUy  iinri  forcitily 
t«i(iti'd.  Lositiit,  hnwevr>r,  this  ndvuiitAAA,  and  under  all  the  rfn- 
i'ecis  of  ft  Iratislulion,  lira  Tranrhitor  ventures  to  bojie  th.il  in 
the  foUowiny  pUBi'S  tliern  will  siiIUki  finmil  BorTictbinB  to  excite 
intcri'sl.  Soino  hlietuc*  hnsa*  Iieen  tuken  with  the  oriyimil,  in 
oimttinit  t wo  occasional  riitovHsnioris’upon  the  Civil  Haw  as  prac- 
lisi  d to  Gi-rrouny.  yteml  aecitraoy  lias  lieen  tuss  «t«diefi  in  the 
traimlntton,  iliua  an  Aitempt  to  convey  ihi'  spirit  and  yrnmil  of 
feet, of  tta;  piece.  Gpon  the  wIkiIc,  it  is  hriped  the  version  will 
Im  toUiid  fitiilifu)  t of  winch  tto-  Translulor  i*  less  dl.-MnintfuI, 
owinc  to  the  frirnifship  uf  ft  Gentleman  ufbtvh  lileiary  cminenco, 
who  nns  obligingly  taken  thu  trouhlu  of  tuperiotendiog  the  pub- 
Ikntion, 

Edinburgh,  3d  Ftbruerp,  1769. 
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GOETZ  OF  BERLICHINGEN, 

WITH  THE  IRON  HAND. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONAE, 


Maximilian.  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Goetz  von  Beblioungbn,  a Free  Knight  of  the 
Empire. 

Elizabeth,  hia  IVi/e. 

31  aria,  hia  Sister. 

Charles,  his  Sun — a Boy. 

George,  his  Page. 

Bishop  of  Bamoerg. 

Aoelbert  von  VVeislingen.  a Free  German  Knight 
of  the  Empire. 

Ai>ela  von  VValloorp,  IVtdow  of  the  Count  of 
WaUdorf. 

Lkibtrapt,  a Courtier  of  the  Bishop's. 

Abbot  of  FUd'ih,  residing  at  the  Bishop's  court. 
Oleahius.  a Doctor  of  Laws. 

Brother  Martin,  a Monk. 

Hans  von  Selbiss,  ? Free  Knights,  in  alii- 

Francis  von  Seckingen,  j ance  witn  Goetz. 
Lerse,  a Cavalier. 

Francis,  Stpiire  to  ll  eislingen. 

Female  Attendant  on  Adda. 

President,  Accuser,  and  Avenger  qf  the  Secret 
'Fribunal. 

Imperial  Commissioners. 


Leaders  qf  the  Insurgent  Peasantry. 


Mezi.br,  ' 

SiEVEBS, 

I.INK, 

Kohl, 

Wild,  ) 

I'wo  Merchants  of  Suremberg. 

Magistrate.^!  of  Jiieliron. 

Maximilian  Stump,  a Vassal  qf  the  Palsgrave 
.4n  Unknown. 

Bride's  Father,  'i 

Bride,  > Peasants. 

Bridegroom,  ) 

Gipsy  Captain. 

Gipsy  Mother  and  Women. 

Sticks  and  Wolf,  Gipsies. 

Imperial  Captain. 

Imperial  Oficera. 

Innkeeper 

Sentinel. 

Serjeant-at-arms. 

Imperial  Soldiers — Froopers  belonging  to  Goetz, 
to  Sclhiss,  to  Seckinpen,  and  to  H'eisl ingen— 
Peasants— Gipsies — Judges  of  the  Secret  Tr' 
bunal — Jailers — Courtiers,  if*c.  if*c.  «f»c. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Inn  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Franconia. 

Mezler  and  Sievers,  two  Swabian  Peasants,  are 

seated  at  a table — At  the  fire,  at  some  distance 

from  them,  two  Cavaliers  from  Bamberg— 'Vhe 

Innkeep'r. 

Siev.  Hansel ! Another  cup  of  brandy — and  Chris- 
tian measure. 

Jnnk.  Thoii  art  a Ncver-cnouph. 

Mez.  (apart  to  Sierers.)  Repeat  n pain  that  about 
Berlichingen — These  Haiiibergers  seem  to  take  of- 
fence ; they  look  sulky. 

Siev.  Ramberpers  ! — What  arc  they  about  here? 

Afez.  Weislinpen  has  been  two  days  up  yonder  at 
the  castle  with  the  Karl — they  came  with  him  from 
1 know  not  where;  they  are  his  attendants— He  i.s 
about  to  return  back  to  Bamberp. 

Siev.  Who  is  that  Weislinpen? 

A/ez.  The  Bishop  of  Bamberg’s  right  hand  ! a 
powerful  lord,  who  lies  lurking  for  the  means  of 
playing  Goetz  some  trick. 

Siev.  He  had  better  take  care  of  himself. 

Afez.  Prithee  tell  that  story  once  more.  (Aloud.) 
How  long  is  it  since  Goetz  had  a new  dispute  with 
the  Bishop?  I thought  all  had  been  reconciled  and 
Binoothed  up  between  them. 

Siev.  Ay!  Reconciliation  with  Priests! — When 
the  Bishop  saw  he  could  do  no  good,  and  always 
TOt  the  worse  at  hard  blows,  he  comnlained  to  tne 
Circle,  and  took  care  to  make  a good  accommoda- 
tion ; while  honest  Bqrlichingen  was  condemned 
nnfteard,  as  he  always  ia,  even  when  he  has  the 
right. 


Afez.  God  bless  him!  a worthy  nobleman. 

Siev.  Only  think!  Was  it  not  shameful?  They 
have  now  imprisoned  a page  of  his,  even  without 
the  least  crime — but  they  will  be  soon  mauled  for 
that. 

Alez.  How’  stupidly  the  last  enterprise  misgave ! 
The  Priest  would  nave  been  in  a furious  chafe. 

Siev.  1 do  not  believe  it  was  owing  to  negligence — 
Look  you,  all  had  been  discovered  by  Goetz’  spies; 
we  had  the  very  beat  intelligence  when  the  Bishop 
would  come  from  the  baths,  with  how  many  attend- 
ants, niid  which  way;  and,  hud  if  not  Imm  betrayed 
by  some  false  brother,  Goetz  would  have  blessed  his 
bath  for  liiin. 

1 Bam.  W'hat  are  you  prating  there  about  our 
Bishop  ? I think  you  seek  a scullie. 

Siev.  Mind  your  own  matters;  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  taole. 

2 Bam.  Who  taught  you  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  our  Bishop  ? 

Siev,  Am  I to  answer  your  questions?— Only 
mind  the  gluttons— [ 'Fhe  I Bamhcrger  strikes  him 

a box  on  the  ear. 

Afez.  Fell  the  hound  dead.  , 

2 Bam.  Here  ! if  you  dare — 

{ 'Fhey  fall  upon  each  other  ; a scufle. 

Innk.  (separating  them.)  ^yill  you  remain  quiet ! 
Zounds  I Get  out  of  the  house  if  you  have  any  thing 
to  do  together:  in  this  place  I will  have  order  and 
decency.  (He  gets  the  Bamberg  Cavaliers  out  at 
the  door.) — And  whdt  did  vou  want,  ye  asses? 

Mcz.  No  bad  names.  Hansel ! your  glasses  may 
suffer.  Come,  comrade,  we’ll  go  and  have  the 
game  out. 

Enter  two  Cavaliers. 

1 Car.  What’s  the  matter? 
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Siev.  Ah ! Good  day,  Peter !— Good  day,  Beta  !— 
From  whence? 

2 Cat.  (making  signs.)  You  understand,  not  to 
mention  whom  we  serve. 

Siev.  Is  your  master  Goetz  far  from  this  at  pre- 
sent ? 

1 Cnv.  Hold  your  peace ! — Have  you  had  a quarrel? 
Siev.  You  must  have  met  the  fellows  without— 
they  are  RamberKors. 

1 Cav.  What  brines  them  here? 

Siev.  They  attend  Weisliiigen,  who  is  above  with 
the  b'arl  at  tne  Castle. 

1 (aiv.  Weislingen? 

2 Car.  (aside  to  his  companion.)  Peter,  we  have 
found  the  game. — How  long  has  he  been  here? 

Alez.  Two  days — but  he  goes  off  to-day,  as  I heard 
one  of  the  rascals  sav. 

1 Cav.  (aside.)  Did  I not  tell  thee  he  was  here?— 
We  have  now  no  time  to  spare — Come — 

Siev.  Help  us  first  to  drub  the  Bambergers. 

2 Cor.  There  are  already  two  of  you— We  must 

away — Adi..u!  (J^xeunt  both  Cavaliers. 

Siev.  Flinching  dogs,  these  troopers ! They  won’t 
fight  a euoke  without  pay. 

jMez.  I could  swear  they  have  something  on 
hand. — W'hom  do  they  serve? 

SUv.  I should  hardly  tell—; — They  serve  Goetz. 
AIcz.  So ! — Well,  now  will  we  out  upon  these 
dogs— While  I have  a quarterstaff,  1 care  not  for 
their  spits. 

Siev.  If  we  durst  but  once  drub  their  masters  so, 
who  drag  the  skin  over  our  ears ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  of  a Cottage  in  a thick 

Forest. 

Goetz  de  BEHLicmNCEN  discovered  tcaVcing among 
the  trees  before  the  door. 

Goetz.  Where  linger  my  servants? — I must  walk 
up  and  down,  or  sloop  will  overcome  me-Five  days 
and  nights  already  upon  the  watch— But  freedom 
gives  relish  to  this  mode  of  life;  and  when  I have 
*nee,  Wei.*<lingen,  I may  have  some  rest.— (Fi//s  a 
glass  of  trine  and  drinks  ; looks  at  the  Jlask.) — 
Again  empty. George  !~While  this  and  my  cou- 

rage last,  I can  laugh  at  their  principalities  and 
powers! -They  send  round  their  favourite  VVeislin- 
gen  to  their  uncles  and  cousins  to  cnliiinniate  my 
character— Very  well— I arn  awake.-;-Thou  didst 
escape  me.  Bishop;  but  thy  dear  W'eislingen  may 
pay  the  score.— George!— Does  the  boy  not  hear?—, 
George!  George! 

Enter  Geobge,  endeavouring  to  put  off  the  corslet 
of  a full-grown  man. 

Goetz.  What  kept  thee?  Wert  thou  asleep  ?— 
What  masquernde  is  this,  in  the  devil’s  name? — 
Come  hither;  thou  dost  not  look  amiss.  Don’t  be 
ashamed,  boy;  thou  art  gallant.  Ah  ! if  thoucouldst 
but  fill  if !— Is  it  Hans’s  cuiras.s  ? 

Geo.  He  wished  to  sleep  a little,  and  unclasped  it, 
Goetz.  He  is  more  delicate  than  his  master. 

Gui.  Do  not  be,  angry ! 1 took  it  gently  away  and 
puf  it  on,  and  took  my  father’s  old  sword  from  the 
w'nll,  and  sallied  out  to  the  tn  ado%v — 

Goetz.  And  laid  about  yon  ?— Fine  work  among 
the  brambles  and  thorns! — bs  Hans  a.aleep? 

Geo.  He  started  up  and  cried  to  me  when  you 
called— I was  trying  to  unclasp  it  when  I heard  you 
twice  or  thrice. 

GMz.  Go  take  back  his  cuirass  to  him,  and  tell 
him  to  be  ready  with  the  horses. 

.Geo.  I have  fed  them  and  rubbed  them  well 
down  : they  may  come  out  when  you  will. 

Goetz,  Bnng  me  a stoup  of  wine.  Give  Hans  a 

floss,  and  tell  him  to  he  merry — there  is  good  cause; 
expect  the  return  of  my  scouts  every  moment. 

Geo.  Ah!  mighty  sir! 

Goetz.  VVh.al’s  the  matter  with  thee? 

Geo.  May  1 not  go  along? 

Goetz.  Another  time,  George!  When  w*e  are  in- 
’^reepting  merchants  and  pUindering  wagons — 

Oeo.  Another  time!— You  have  said  liiat  so  often. 


— O this  time,  this  time ! I will  only  skulk  behind  ; 
just  peep  at  a side— I will  gather  up  all  the  shot  ar- 
rows for  you. 

Goelz.  The  next  time,  George! — You  must  first 
have  a proper  dress ; a hauberk,  and  a lancc. 

Geo.  Take  me  with  you! — Had  I been  with  you 
last  time,  you  would  not  have  lost  your  crosatow. 
Goetz.  Do  you  know  that? 

Geo.  You  threw  it  at  your  antagonist’s  head  ; one 
of  his  squires  picked  it  up,  and  ran  off  with  it,— 
Don’t  I know  it? 

Goetz.  Did  my  people  tell  you  so? 

Geo.  O yes:  and  fordoing  so,  I play  them  all  sorts 
of  tunes  on  the  fife  while  they  dress  the  horses,  and 
teach  them  such  charming  songs — 

Goetz.  Thou  art  a brave  boy. 

Geo.  Take  me  with  you  to  prove  myself  so. 
Goetz.  The  next  time,  on  my  word !— Thou  most 
not  go  to  battle  unarmed  as  thou  art— Besides,  the 
approaching  hour  requires  men.  I tell  thee,  my  boy, 
it  will  be  a dear  time — Princes  shall  beg  their  trea- 
sure from  a man  they  hate.  Go,  George,  give  Hans 
his  armour  again,  and  bring  me  wine. — (Exit 
George.)— Where  can  my  people  stay?-;;-It  is  in- 
comprehensible ! monk  !— What  brings  him 

here?  (Enter  Brother  Martin  ) Worthy  father, 
good  ev'ening!  Whither  so  late?  Though  a man  of 
sacred  peace,  thou  shamesl  many  knights. 

Alar.  Thanks,  noble  sir  !— I stand  before  you  an 
unworthy  brother  of  the  order  of  Si.  Augustin  ; niy 
christened  name  Mnrrin,  from  the  holy  saint. 

Goetz.  You  are  tired,  brother  Martin,  and  without 
doubt  thirsty.  (Enter  George  with  wine.)  Here, 
in  good  time,  comes  wine! 

Alar.  For  me  a draught  of  water.  1 dare  drink 
no  wine. 

Goetz.  Is  it  against  your  vow? 

Alar.  Noble  sir,  to  drink  wine  is  not  against  my 
vow ; but  because  wine  when  drunken  is  against 
my  vow,  therefore  I drink  it  not. 

Goetz.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Alar.  When  thou  hast  eaten  and  dninken,  thou 
art  as  it  were  new  born— stronger,  bolder,  apter  for 
action.  After  wine  thou  art  double  what  ihon 
shouldst  be !— twice  ns  ingenious,  twice  as  enterpri- 
sing, and  twice  as  active. 

Goetz.  True—  1 feel  it  so. 

AJar.  Therefore  shouldst  thou  drink  it — but  we — 
[George  brings  water.  Goetz  speaks  to  him 

apart. 

Goetz.  Go  to  the  road  from  Darbach ; lie  down 
with  thy  car  to  the  earth,  and  listen  for  the  tread  of 
horses.  Return  immediately.  [George  goes  out. 

Aliir.  But  we.  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  have 
eaten  and  drunken,  are  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  be.  Our  sleepy  digestion  depresses  our  men- 
tal i>owers : in  a weak  body  such  sloth  excites  de- 
sires, which  increase  with  the  cause  which  pro- 
duced them. 

Goetz.  One  glass,  brother  Martin,  will  not  set 
you  asleep.  You  have  come  l^ar  to-day — (Helps  him 
to  icine.)— Here’s  to  all  warriors! 

Mar.  In  Gtxl’s  name  !■ -I  cannot  defend  idle  peo- 
ple— yet  ail  monks  are  not  idle;  they  do  what  they 
can  : I am  just  come  from  St.  Bede,  where  I slept 
last  night.  'I'he  Prior  carried  me  into  their  garden, 
where  they  had  raised  beans,  excellent  sallad,  cab- 
bages to  a wish,  and  such  caulifiowers  and  arti- 
chokes as  you  will  hardly  find  in  Europe- 
Goetz.  That  is  no  part  of  your  business  ? [Goes 
out  and  looks  anxiously  after  the  boy.  Returns. 
Mar.  Would  God  had  made  me  a gardener,  or 
some  other  labourer,  1 might  then  have  been  happy  1 
My  Abbot  loves  me;  the  convent  is  involved  m bu- 
siness; he  know.s  I cannot  rest  idle,  and  so  he  sends 
me  to  manage  what  is  to  be  done:  I go  to  the  Bishop 
of  Constance. 

Goetz.  Another  glass — A happy  expedition  1 
Alar.  The  like 

Goetz.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  fixedly,  bro- 
ther ? 

Mar.  1 wn.<»  admiring  your  armour. 

Goetz.  ^Vould  you  have  likod  a suit  ? It  is  heavy 
and  toilsome  to  bear. 
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Mar.  What  is  not  toilsome  in  this  world  7— But 
what  80  much  so  as  to  renounce  our  very  nature ! 
Poverty,  chastitv,  obedience — three  vows,  each  of 
which  singly  is  dreadful  to  humanity— united,  insup- 
portable ; and  to  spend  a lifetime  under  this  burden, 
or  to  pant  comfortless  under  the  depressing  load  of 
an  oflended  conscience — Ah  ! Sir  Knight,  what  are 
the  toils  of  your  lite  compared  to  flie  sorrows  of  a 
state,  which,  from  a niisinterprcted  notion  of  the 
Deity,  condemns  as  crimes  even  those  actions  and 
desires  through  which  we  exist. 

Gottz.^  Were  your  vow  less  sacred,  I would  mve 
you  a suit  of  armour  and  a steed,  and  we  should  go 
together. 

Mar.  Would  to  heaven  my  shoulders  had  strength 
to  bear  harness,  and  my  arm  to  unhorse  an  enemy  ! — 
Poor  weak  hand,  accustomed  to  swing  censers,  to 
bear  crosses  and  banners  of  peace,  how  coiildst 
thou  manage  the  lance  and  falchion  7 My  voice, 
tuned  only  to  Aves  and  Halleluiahs,  would  be  a he- 
rald of  mv  weakness  to  a superior  enemy;  other- 
wise should  no  vows  keep  me  from  entering  an  or- 
der founded  by  the  Creator  himself. 

Goetz.  To  our  happy  return  ! [Drinke. 

Mar.  I pledge  you  upon  your  account  only  ! Re- 
turn to  my  prison  must  be  to  me  ever  unhappy. 
When  you,  Sir  Knight,  return  to  your  walls  wnh 
the  consciousness  of  your  strength  and  gallantry, 
which  no  fatigue  can  diminish ; when  you,  for  the 
first  time,  afier  a long  absence,  stretch  yourself  un- 
armed upon  your  bed,  secure  from  the  attack  of  ene- 
mies. and  give  yourself  up  to  a sleep,  sweeter  than 
the  draught  after  thirst— then  can  1 speak  of  hap- 
piness. 

Goetz.  And  accordingly  it  comes  but  seldom  ! 

Mar.  But  when  it  does  come,  it  is  a foretaste  of 
paradise.  When  you  return  back  laden  with  hos- 
tde  spoils,  and  tell,  " Such  a pne  I struck  from  his 
horse  ere  he  could  discharge  his  piece — such  another 
I overthrew,  hor.se  and  man then  you  ride  your 
Ca.sile  around,  and 

Goetz.  What  mean  you  7 

Afar.  And  your  wife — {Fills  a glass.) — To  the 
health  of  your  lady  I You  have  one  7 

Goetz.  A virtuous,  noble  wife  1 

Afar.  Well  for  him  who  can  say  so ; his  life  is 
doubled.  The  blessing  wa.s  denied  for  me,  yet  was 
il  the  finishing  crown  of  creation.  [He  tsives  his  eyes. 

Goetz,  {aside.)  I grieve  for  him.  Tne  sense  of 
his  situation  chills  his  heart. 

Erlcr  George,  breathless. 

Geo.  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  horses  at  the  gallop ! — 
two  of  them-; — They  for  certain — 

Goetz.  Bring  out  my  steed ; let  Hans  mount. 
Fnrewell,  dear  brother!— Be  cheerful  and  duteous; 
God  will  give  space  fur  exertion. 

Mar.  Let  me  request  your  name, 

Goetz.  Pardon  me — Farewell  1 

[ Gives  his  le/l  hand. 

Mar.  Why  the  left? — .\m  I unworthy  of  the 
knightly  right  hand? 

Goetz.  Were  you  the  Emperor,  you  must  be  satis- 
fied with  this.  My  right  hand,  though  not  useless 
in  combat,  i.«»  unresponsive  to  the  grasu  of  aneciion. 
It  is  one  with  its  mail’d  gauntlet— You  sec,  it  is 
iron  ! 

Mar.  Then  art  thou  Goetz  of  Berlichingen.  I 
thank  ihec,  Heaven,  who  hast  shown  me  the  man 
whom  pHnees  hate,  but  to  whom  the  oppressed 
throng ! Let  me  kiss  this  hand,  let  me  kiss  it. 

Goetz.  You  must  not! 

Mar.  Let  me,  let  me-Thou  hand,  more  worth 
than  the  relic  through  which  the  most  sacred  blood 
has  flowed  ! dead  though  they  seemesi,  thou  livest 
a witness  of  the  noblest  confidence  in  God. 

[Goetz  adjusts  his  helmet,  and  takes  his  lance. 

Mar.  There  was  a monk  among  us  about  a year, 
who  visited  you  when  your  hand  was  shot  off  be- 
fore Landshut.  How;  be  use<l  to  tell  us  what  you 
suffered,  and  your  grief  at  being  disabled  for  your 
profession  of  arms  ; till  you  heard  of  one  who  had 
also  lost  a hand,  and  yet  served  long  a gallant 
knight.  1 shall  never  forget  it. 


Enter  Peter  and  the  other  Cavalier.  TTisy  speak 
apart  with  Goetz. 

Mar.  {going  on.)  I shall  never  forget  his  words 
in  tho  most  noble,  the  most  unreserved  confidence 
m God:  "If  I had  twelve  hands,  what  would  they 
avail  me  without  his  grace?  then  may  I with  only 
one  and  heaven  to  friend” 

Goetz.  In  the  wood  of  Haslach  too?  {Returns  to 
A7a»-/tn.)  Farewell,  worthy  brother? 

Mar.  Forget  me  not,  as  I shall  never  forget  thee  I 
[Exeunt  Goetz  and  his  Troopers. 

Mar.  The  sight  of  him  touched  my  bean — He 
SDoke  not,  and  my  spirit  sunk  under  his— Yet  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  seen  a great  man. 

G'o.  Worthy  sir,  you  will  sleep  here? 

Afar.  Can  I have  a bed  ? 

Geo.  No,  sir!  I know  a bed  only  by  hearsay;  in 
our  lodgings  there  is  but  straw. 

.Mar.  It  w'ill  servo.  What  is  thy  name? 

Geo.  George,  sir. 

Mar.  George !— Thou  hast  a gallant  patron-saint 

Geo.  They  say  he  was  a knight ; that  would  I 
like  to  be ! 

Alar.  Stop  ! { Takes  a picture  from  his  breviary, 
and  gives  it  to  the  Page.)  There  thou  hast  him— 
follow  his  example;  be  brave,  and  fear  God. 

[Exit  into  the  cottage. 

Geo.  Ah  ! what  a charming  gray  steed  !— If  1 had 
but  one  like  that — and  the  giTucd  armour — There  is 
an  ugly  dragon— At  present  I shoot  nothing  but 
sparrows.  O St.  George!  make  me  but  tall  and 
strong ; give  me  a lance,  armour,  and  a hor^  and 
then  let  the  dragon  come  against  me  when  it  will. 

lEziL 

SCENE  III. 


An  Apartment  in  Jaxthaus^  the  Castle  qf  Goetz 
of  Berlichingen. 

Elizabeth,  Maria,  and  Charles,  discovered.. 

Char  Pray  now,  dear  aunt,  tell  me  again  that 
story  of  the  good  child  ; it  is  so  pretty— 

Maria.  Do  you  tell  it  to  me,  little  rogue ! that  1 
may  see  if  you  pay  attention. 

^ “ There  was  ones 

upon  — Y ea—  There  was  once  upon  a time  a child, 
and  1)18  mother  was  sick;  so  the  child  went”— 
Maria.  No,  no !— “ Then  said  his  mother”— 
Char.  "1  am  s;ck”— 

Alaria.  "And  cannot  go  out 
Char.  " And  gave  him  money,  and  said.  Go  and 
buy  vourseif  a breakfast.” 

Maria.  ‘ The  child  w’ent. — There  met  him  an  old 
man  that  was” — Now  Charles  I 
Char.  — " that  was — old” — 

Alaricu  Indeed  !— " that  was  not  able  to  walk, 
and  said,  Dear  child” — 

Char.  "give  me  something;  I have  eat  not  a 
morsel  yesterday  or  to-drfy.  Then  the  child  gave 
him  the  money  — 

Alaria.  " that  should  have  bought  his  break* 
fast.” 

Char.  " Then  said  the  old  man” — 

Maria.  “ Then  the  old  man  took  the  child  by  the 
hand  — * 

CfiAr.  — by  the  hand,  and  said — and  became  a 
fine  beautiful  saint— and  said” — 


Mnria.  Dear  child ! the  sacred  Virein  rewards 
thee  tor  thy  benevolence  through  me ; whatever  sick 
person  thou  touchest” — 

L It  was  ihs  right 

hand,  I think. 

Afarto.  Yes. 


Char,  —“he  will  immediately  become  well.’* 
Marta.  Then  the  child  went  home,  and  coula 
not  speak  for  joy  — 

Char.  “ and  fell  upon  his  mother’s  neck  and 
wept.” 

Alaria.  " Then  the  mother  cried.  What’s  the  mat- 
ter with  me  7 and  became” — 

Char.  — " became — became” — 

A not. mind— "and  became  well. 

And  the  child  cured  kings  and  emperors,  and  be- 
came so  rich  that  he  built  a great  abbey.’ 
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CK)ETZ  OF  BERLICHINGEN. 


Elii.  1 cannot  understand  why  my  husband 
stays.  He  has  been  away  five  days  and  nights, 
ana  he  expected  to  have  done  his  business  much 
sooner. 

Maria.  I am  very  uneasy  about  it.  Were  I mar- 
ried to  a man  who  ever  incurred  such  danger,  I 
should  die  the  first  day. 

EUz.  Therefore  1 thank  God,  who  has  made  me 
of  harder  stuff! 

Char.  But  must  my  father  always  ride  out,  when 
it  is  so  dangerous  ? 

Maria.  Such  is  liis  good  pleasure. 

EUz.  Indeed  he  must,  dear  Charles! 

Char.  Why! 

EUz.  Do  you  not  remember  the  last  time  he  rode 
out,  when  he  brought  you  these  fine  things'? 
f^ar.  Will  he  bring  me  any  thing  now"? 

EUz.  I believe  so.  Listen ; There  was  a poor 
man  at  Stutgard  who  shot  excellently  with  the  bow, 
and  gained  a prize  from  the  magistrates — 

Char.  How  much? 

EUz.  A hundred  dollars ; — and  afterwards  they 
would  not’pay  him. 

Maria.  That  was  base,  Charles. 

Char.  Shabby  people ! 

EUz.  The  poor  man  came  to  your  father,  and  be- 
sought him  to  help  him  to  his  money;  then  your 
father  rode  out  and  intercepted  two  convoys  of  mer- 
chandise, and  plagued  them  till  they  paid  the  mo- 
ney.— Would  not  you  have  ridden  out  too  ? 

Char.  No— For  one  must  go  through  thick  woods, 
where  there  arc  mpsies  and  witches — 

EUz.  You  little  rogue! — Afraid  of  witches! 
Maria.  You  are  right,  Charles  I — Live  at  home  in 

Jour  castle,  like  a quiet  Christian  knight — One  may 
o a great  deal  of  good  out  of  one's  own  fortune. 
These  redressersof  wrongs  do  more  harm  than  good 
Bj'  their  interference. 

EUz.  Sister,  you  know  not  what  you  are  saying — 
God  grunt  our  boy  niav  turn  hruve  ns  he  grows  up, 
and  pull  down  tnnt  Weislingen,  who  has  dealt  so 
faithlessly  with  my  huslu'md! 

Maria,  W'fi  cauiiot  agree  in  this,  Eliza— My  bro- 
ther is  highly  incensed,  and  thou  art  so  also ; but  I 
am  cooler  in  the  bii.siness,  and  can  bo  less  inveterate. 
JE^Uz.  Weislingen  cannot  he  defended. 

Maria.  What  I have  heard  of  him  has  pleased 
me — Even  thy  husband  speaks  him  good  and  affec- 
tionate— How  hnppv  was  their  youth  when  they 
were  both  pages  of  honour  to  the  Margrave! 

EUz.,  That  may  he:-^Bui  only  ti  ll  roe,  bow  can 
the  man  he  goon  who  lays  amhushes  for  his  best 
and  irjucst  friend?  who  has  sold  his  service  to  the 
cneiiiies  of  my  husband  ? and,  by  invidious  misrep- 
resentations, alienates  from  us  our  noble  Emperor, 
naturally  so  gracious  ? 

lA  horn  winded. 

Char.  Papa  ! Papa ! 

[ Tlu  Warder  sounds  his  horn.  Henry  opsns  the 
gate. 

^liz.  There  he  comes  with  booty ! 

Enter  Peteb. 

Peter.  We  have  hunted — we  have  caught  the 
game ! — God  save  you,  noble  ladies ! 
fcVfz*  Have  you  Weislingen  ? 
peter.  Himself,  and  three  followers. 

EUz,  How  came  you  to  stay  so  long? 

Peter.  We  wotchw  for  him  between  Nuremberg 
and  Bamberg,  but  he  did  not  come,  though  we 
knew  he  had  set  out.  At  length  we  found  him  ; he 
had  struck  off  sideways,  and  was  living  quietly  with 
the  Earl  at  Schwarzenberg. 

EUz.  Then  will  my  husband  have  him  next  for 
an  enemy. 

Peter.  I told  this  immediately  to  my  master—Up 
and  away  we  rode  for  the  forest  of  Haslach.  And 
it  was  curious,  while  we  were  riding  thither  that 
night,  thax  a shepherd  was  wairhtnir,  and  five 
wolves  fell  upon  the  flock,  and  were  taken.  Then 
my  master  laughed,  and  said,  (»ood  luck  to  us  ail. 
dear  companion,  both  to  you  andus  !*7>And  the  good 
opaen  overjoyed  us. — ^Just  then  Weislingen  came  ri- 
lling along  with  four  attendants— 


Maria.  My  heart  shudders  in  my  bosom. 

Peter.  My  comrade  and  I threw  ourselves  sud- 
denly on  him,  and  clung  to  him  as  if  we  were  one 
body,  while  my  master  and  others  fell  upon  the 
servants.  They  w'ere  all  taken,  except  one  who  es- 
cape* I. 

EUz.  I am  curious  to  see  him — Will  they  come 
soon  ? 

Peter.  Immediately— They  are  riding  over  thehiU. 
Maria.  He  will  bo  cast  down  and  dejected. 
Peter.  He  looks  gloomy  enough. 

Maria.  The  sight  of  his  distrojss  will  grieve  me! 
EUz.  O ! I must  get  food  ready — You  must  be  all 
hungry. 

Peter.  Right  hungry,  truly. 

EUz.  Take  the  cellar  keys,  and  draw  the  best 
wine — You  have  deserved  the  nest. 

Char.  I’ll  go  with  aunt. 

Maria.  Come  then,  you  rogue  ! 

[Exeunt  (Jharles  and  Maiu. 
Peter.  He’ll  never  be  his  father — At  his  years  hi 
was  in  the  stable — 

Enter  Goetz,  Weislingen,  Hans,  arid  other  Ca- 
valiers, as  from  horseback. 

Goetz,  (laying  his  helmet  and  sword  on  a table) 
Unclasp  my  armour,  and  give  me  my  doublet— Esse 
will  refresh  me.— Brother  Martin  said  well— Von 
have  pul  us  out  of  wind,  Weislingen  ! 
[Weislingen  answers  nothing,  but  pacts  up  and 
• down. 

Goetz.  Bo  of  good  heart  1 — Come,  unarm  yonrself! 
— Where  are  your  clothes? — Not  lost,  I hope,  in  the 
scuffle?— (TV)  the  attendants.)  Go,  ask  his  ser- 
vants ; open  the  trunks,  and  see  that  nothing  ii 
missing. -^r  I can  lend  you  some  of  mine, 
treis.  Let  me  remain  as  1 am— It  is  all  one. 
Goetz.  I can  give  you  a handsome  clean  doublet, 
but  it  is  only  of  linen— It  has  grown  too  little  for 
me -I  had  it  on  at  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  Pals- 
grave, when  your  Bishop  was  so  incensed  at  me.— 
About  a fortnight  before  I had  sunk  two  of  his  ves- 
sels upon  the  Maine — I was  going  up  stairs  to  the 
venison  in  the  inn  at  Heidelberg,  with  Francis  of 
Seckingen,  Before  you  get  quite  up,  there  is  a 
landing  place  with  iron-rails— there  stood  the  Bish- 
op, and  gave  Frank  his  hand  as  he  passed,  and  t^ 
like  to  me  that  was  close  behind  him.  I laughed  io 
my  sleeve,  and  went  to  the  Landgrave  of  Hanau, 
who  was  always  my  noble  fnend,  and  told  him. 
The  Bishop  has  given  me  hia  hand,  but  I wot  well 
he  did  not  know  me.”  The  Bishop  ncani  me,  for  j 
was  speuking  loud — He  came  to  us  angrily.. and 
said,  "Tnie,  1 ctvo  thee  my  hand,  because  i knew 
ihce  not  indeecT” — To  which  I answered,  " 1 mark- 
ed that,  rny  Lord  : and  so  take  your  shake  of  tl^ 
hand  back  again  !' — The  manikin’s  neck  grew  red 
as  a crab  for  spite,  and  he  went  up  the  room  and 
complained  to  tlie  Palsgrave  Lewis  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Nassau. — But  we  have  had  much  to  do  to- 
gether since  that. 

Ilcitf.  I wish  you  would  leave  me  to  myself! 
Goetz.  Why  so  ?— I entreat  you  to  be  at  rest.  i on 
are  in  my  power,  and  I will  not  misuse  it. 

Weis.  That  I am  little  anxious  about — Your  duff 
as  a knight  prescribes  your  conduct. 

Goetz.  And  you  know'  how  sacred  it  is  to  me. 

Weis.  I am  taken — What  follows  is  indifferent 

Goetz.  You  should  not  say  so.— Had  you  been 
taken  by  a prince,  and  shut  up  fettered  in  a dungeon, 
your  gaoler  directed  to  drive  sleep  from  your  eyer' 

Enter  Servants  with  clothes.  Weislingen  unarms 
and  shifts  himself.  Enter  Chables. 

Char.  Good  morrow,  papa  I 
Goetz,  (kisses  him.)  Good  morrow,  boy!— 
have  you  been  behaving? 

Char.  Very  well, — .Aunt  says  I am  a good  boy. 
Goetz.  That’s  right. 

Char.  Have  you  brought  me  any  thing? 

Goetz.  Nothing  this  time. 

Char.  1 have  learned  a great  deal— 

Goetz.  Aye ! 

Char.  Shall  I tell  you  about  the  good  boy? 
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Qoetz.  AAer  dinner. 

Char.  And  I know  aomething  else. 

Goetz.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Char.  “Jaxthausen  is  a village  and  castle  upon 
the  Jaxt,  which  has  appertained  in  property  and  he- 
ritage for  two  hundred  years  to  the  Lords  of  Berlich- 
mgen  — . . 

Goetz.  Do  you  know  the  Lord  of  Berlichingen  ? 
* — {Charles  stares  at  him.)  With  all  his  extensive 
learning  he  does  not  know  his  own  father.— Whom 
does  Jaxthausen  belong  to? 

Char.  “Jaxthausen  is  a village  and  castle  upon 
the  Jaxt” — , 

Goetz.  I did  not  ask  about  that — I knew  every 
ath,  pa.«s,  and  ford  about  the  place,  before  ever  I 

new  the  name  of  the  village,  castle,  or  river. Is 

your  mother  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Char.  Yes,  papa!— They  are  dressing  a lamb, 
with  nice  white  turnips. 

Goetz.  Do  you  know  that  too.  Jack  Turnspit? 

Char.  And  my  aunt  is  roasting  an  apple  for  me 
to  eat  after  dinner— 

Goetz.  Can’t  you  eat  it  raw  ? 

Char.  It  tastes  better  roasted. 

Goetz.  You  must  have  a tid-bit,  must  you?— 
Weislingen,  I will  be  with  you  immediately— 1 go  to 
see  my  wife.— Come,  Charles ! 

Char.  Who  is  that  man  ? 

Goetz.  Bid  him  welcome. — Tell  him  to  be  cheer- 
ful. 

Char.  There’s  my  hand,  man ! — Be  cheerful— for 
the  dinner  will  be  ready  soon. 

JVeis.  (tahes  up  the  child  and  kisses  him.)  Happy 
boy!  that  knowest  no  worse  evil  than  the  delay  of 
dinner.  May  you  live  to  have  much  joy  in  your  son, 
Berlichingen  ! 

Goetz.  Where  there  is  most  light,  the  shades  are 
deepest. — Yeti  thank  God  for  him. — We’ll  see  what 
they  are  about.  [Exit  with  Charles  and  Servants. 

Weis.  O that  I could  but  wake  and  find  this  all  a 
dream  !— In  the  power  of  Berlichingen ! — of  him 
from  whom  I had  so  far  detached  myself— whose 
remembrance  I shunned  like  firt; — whom  I hoj^ed  to 
overpower ! — and  he  still  the  old  true-hearted  Goetz! 
— O Adclbert ! couldst  thou  recall  the  days  when  we 
played  as  children,  and  drove  the  mimic  chase  round 
this  hall ; then  thou  lovedst  him,  pnzedst  him  as 
thy  soul ! Who  can  be  near  him  and  hate  him  ? 
Alas!  I am  not  here  such  as  I was— Happy  days, 
ye  are  gone — There  in  his  chair  by  the  chimney  sat 
old  Benichingen,  while  we  played  around  him,  and 

loved  each  other  like  cherubs ! How  anxious 

will  be  the  Bishop  and  all  my  friends  ! — Well ; I w'ot 
the  whole  country  will  sympathize  with  my  misfor- 
tune. But  what  does  it  avail  ? Can  that  reflection 
give  me  the  peace  after  which  I struggle? 

Re-enter  Goetz  with  tiine  and  beakers. 

Goetz.  We’ll  take  a glass  till  dinner  is  ready. 
Come,  sit  down— think  yourself  at  home!  Consi- 
der you  are  once  more  the  guest  of  Goetz.  It  is 
long  since  we  have  sat  side  by  side,  and  emptied  a 
flagon  together— Come:  a light  heart! 

Weis.  Those  times  are  over. 

Goetz.  God  forbid  I We  shall  hardly  find  more 
pleasant  days  than  those  which  we  sjjent  together 
at  the  Margrave’s  court — when  we  were  inseparable 
night  and  day.  I think  with  pleasure  on  the  days 
of  my  youth. — Do  you  remember  the  battle  I had 
with  the  Polander,  and  how  I broke  his  frizzled  pule 
for  him? 

Weis.  It  was  at  table;  and  he  struck  at  you  with 
a knife. 

Goetz.  However,  I came  off  conqueror — And  you 
had  a quarrel  upon  the  account  with  his  comrade. 
We  always  stuck  together  like  brave  boys — [Fills 
and  hands  to  Weislingen.)  I shall  never  forget 
how  the  Margrave  used  to  call  us  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux : it  does  me  good  to  think  of  it. 

Weis.  The  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg  called  us  so  first. 

Goetz.  That  Bishop  was  a learned  clerk,  and 
^thal  so  gentle — I shall  remember  as  long  as  I live 
how  he  usM  to  caress  us,  praise  our  union,  and  de- 


scribe the  good  fortune  of  the  man  who  has  an 
adopted  brother  in  a friend. 

Weis.  No  more  of  that! 

Goetz.  Docs  it  displease  you  ? I know  nothing 
more  delightful  after  a fatigue  than  to  talk  over  ola 
stories.  Indeed,  when  I recall  to  mind  how  we 
were  almost  the  same  being,  body  and  soul,  and 
how  I thought  wo  were  to  continue  so  all  our  lives 
— VVas  not  that  my  sole  comfort  when  this  hand 
was  shot  away  at  Landshut,  and  when  you  nursed 
and  tended  me  like  a brother?  I hoped  Adclbert 
would  in  future  be  my  right  hand.— And  now — 

Weis.  Alas ! * 

Goetz.  Hadst  thou  follow-ed  me  when  I wished 
thee  to  go  to  Brabant  with  me,  all  would  have  re- 
mained well.  But  then  that  unhappy  turn  for 
Court-dangling  seized  thee,  and  thy  coquetting  rtnd 
flirting  with  idle  women. — I nlw'ays  told  thee,  when 
thou  wouldst  mix  with  these  lounging,  begging 
Court-sycophants,  and  entertain  them  with  gossip- 
ing about  unluckly  matches  and'seduced  girls,  and 
such  trash  as  they  are  interested  about — I always 
told  thee,  Adeibcrt,  thou  wilt  become  a rogue. 

WeU.  Why  all  this? 

Goetz.  W'ould  to  God  I could  forget  it,  or  that  it 
were  otherwise ! — Art  thou  not  as  free  and  as  nobly 
born  as  any  in  Germany,  independent,  holding  un- 
der the  Emperor  alone— and  dost  thou  not  crouch 
amongst  vassals? — What  is  the  Bishop  to  thee? 
Allow  he  is  thy  neighbour,  and  can  do  thee  a shrewd 
turn,  hast  thou  not  an  arm  and  friends  to  requite 
him  in  kind  ? Art  thou  ignorant  of  the  noble  situa- 
tion of  a free  knight,  who  rests  only  upon  God,  the 
Emperor,  and  himself,  that  thou  canst  bear  thus  to 
crawl  at  the  footstool  of  a selfish  malicious  Priest 

Weis.  Let  me  speak  ! 

Goetz.  What  canst  thou  say  ? 

Weis.  You  look  upon  the  Princes  as  the  wolf 
upon  the  shepherd.  And  yet,  canst  thou  blame  them 
fur  uniting  in  the  defence  of  their  territories  and  pro- 
peny  ? Are  they  a moment  secure  from  the  unruly 
chivalry  of  your  frce,knight.s,  who  plunder  their  vas- 
sals upon  the  very  high-road,  and  sack  their  castles 
and  tow'n.s?  While  upon  the  frontiers  the  public 
enemy  threaten  to  overrun  the  lands  of  our  dear 
Emperor,  and,  while  he  needs  their  assistance^  they 
can  scarce  maintain  their  own  security— is  it  not 
our  pood  genius  which  at  this  moment  suggests  a 
mean  of  bringing  peace  to  Qennany,  of  securing  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  giving  to  great  and 
small  the  blessings  of  quiet  ? For  this  purpose  is 
our  confetleracy ; and  dost  thou  blame  us  for  secu- 
ring the  protection  of  the  powerful  Princes  our  neigh- 
bour^ instead  of  relying  on  that  of  the  Emperor, 
w’ho  is  so  far  removed  from  us,  and  is  hardly  able  to 
protect  himself? 

Goetz.  Yes,  yes,  I understand  you.  Weislingen, 
were  the  Princes  as  you  paint  them,  we  should  be 
all  agreed — all  at  peace  and  quiet ! Yes,  every  bird 
of  prey  naturally  likes  to  eat  its  plunder  undisturbed. 
The  general  weal ! — They  will  hardly  acquire  un- 
timeJy  gray  hairs  in  stud^ng  for  that! — .\ndwith 
thcErnperor  they  play  a fine  ganie— Every  d^"^  comes 
some  new  adviser  and  gives  his  opinion.  The  Em- 
peror means  well,  and  would  gladly  put  things  to 
rights — but  because  a great  man  can  soon  give  an 
order,  and  by  a single  word  put  a thousancT hands 
into  motion,  he  therefore  thinks  hi.s  orders  will  be 
as  speedily  accomplished.  Then  come  ordinances 
upon  ordinances  contradictory  of  each  other,  while 
the  Princes  all  the  while  obey  those  only  which 
.serve  their  own  interest,  and  help  them  to  press  un- 
der their  footstool  their  less  powerful  neighbours— 
and  all  the  while  they  talk  of  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
the  Empire ! — I will  be  sw’orn,  many  a one  thanks 
God  in  his  heart  that  the  Turk  keeps  the  Emperor 
from  looking  into  these  affairs! 

Weis.  You  view  things  your  own  way. 

Goetz.  So  does  every  one.  The  question  is, 
which  is  the  right  light  in  which  they  should  be  re- 
garded ?— And  your  plans  are  of  the  darkest. 

Weis.  You  may  say  what  you  will;  1 am  you; 
prisoner. 

Goetz.  When  your  conscience  is  free,  so  ore  yoa 
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—But  we  talked  of  the  general  tranquillity— I stood 
as  a boy  of  sateen  with  the  Margrave  at  an  Impe- 
rial Diet.  What  harangues  the  Princes  made  ! and 
worst  of  all,  your  spiritual  allies— The  Bishop  ruiut 
into  the  Emperor’s  ears  his  regard  for  justice,  till 
one  wondered  again— And  now  he  has  imprisoned  a 
page  of  mine,  at  the  very  time  when  our  quarrels 
were  all  accommodate,  and  1 thought  of  noiliiiig 
less.  Is  not  all  betwixt  us  settled  1 What  is  his 
business  with  the  boyl 

Weis.  It  was  done  without  his  knowledge. 

Qoelz.  Then  why  does  he  not  release  him  7 
Weis.  He  has  not  borne  himself  as  he  should  do. 
Goetz.  Not  as  he  should  do  ? By  my  honour, 
he  has  done  as  he  should  do,  ns  surely  as  he  was 
imprisoned  both  with  your  knowledge  and  the  Bi- 
ahop’s  ! Do  you  think  1 am  i omc  into  the  world  this 
very  day,  that  I cannot  see  the  tendency  of  all  this  ? 
Weis.  V'our  .suspicions  do  us  injustii;e. 

Goetz.  Weialitigeu,  shall  I tell  you  the  truth  7 
Incon.<<iderahle  as  I am,  I am  a thorn  in  your  eyes, 
and  Sclbiss  ami  Sseckingen  are  no  less  so,  while  wc 
retain  our  firm  resolution  to  die  sooner  than  to  thank 
any  one  but  God  for  the  air  we  breathe,  or  pledge 
our  faith  and  homage  to  any  one  but  the  Emperor. 
Hence  they  goad  me  from  every  quarter,  blacken 
my  character  with  the  Emperor,  and  among  my 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  spy  about  fur  advan- 
tage against  me.  They  would  fain  take  me  out  of 
the  way;  that  was  the  reason  for  imprisoning  the 
page,  whom  I had  despatched  for  intelligence:  and 
you  now  say  he  did  not  bear  himself  as  he  should  do, 
because  he  would  tiot  betray  my  secrets— And  thou, 
Weislingen,  art  their  tool  1 
Weis.  Berlichingen ! 

Goetz.  iVo  more  about  it— I am  an  enemy  to  long 
explanations ; they  deceive  either  the  maker  or  the 
hearer,  and  for  the  moat  part  both. 

Enter  Chablcs. 

Char.  Dinner,  father  I 

Goetz.  Good  news!— Come,  I hope  the  company 
of  my  women  folks  will  revive  you — You  always 
liked  the  girls— Ay,  ay,  they  can  tell  many  pretty 
stories  of  you.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg's  Palace. 
*JThe  Bishop,  the  Abbot  of  Euldalt,  Or.sARurs, 
Liebtraut,  and  Courtiers,  at  table — 'IVie  des- 
sert and  toinc  b^ore  them. 

Bishop.  Are  there  many  of  the  German  nobility 
at  vour  academy  of  Bologna  7 
Clear.  Both  of  nobles  and  burghers ; and,  with- 
out exaggeration,  they  acquire  the  most  brilliant 
reputotion.  It  is  a proverb  in  the  University:  “As 
studious  as  a German  noble.” 

Abbot.  Ay ! 

Lieb.  As  studious  as  a German  noble! — What 
may  one  not  live  to  hear7— That  have  I never  heard 
before. 

Olear.  Yea,  they  are  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
university.  Some  of  the  oldest  and  most  learned 
will  be  created  even  Doctors.  The  Emperor  will 
doubtless  be  happy  to  intrust  to  them  the  highest 
offices. 

Abbot.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  a young  man— 
a Hessian — 

Olear.  There  are  many  Hessians  with  us. 

Abbot.  His  name  was Does  nobody  remem- 

ber it  7 His  mother  was  of  the  What-d’ye-call- 
them’a  7— Oh  !-his  father  has  but  one  eye— and  is 
a marshal— 
lA^.  Von  Wildenhol*! 

Olear.  I know  him  well.  He  is  highly  esteemed 
for  his  force  in  disputation. 

Abbot.  He  has  that  from  his  mother, 

Lieb.  But  I never  beard  that  bis  father  esteemed 
her  the  more  for  it. 

Bishop.  How  call  yon  the  Emperor  that  wrote 
four  CoTTms  Juris  ? 

Olear.  Justinian. 

prince  .—To  his  health  I 
(Hear.  To  htt  memory  1 ( Tfisy  drink.) 


Abbot.  That  must  be  a charming  book. 

Olear.  It  may  be  called  the  book  of  books, 
prehending  every  rule. 

Abbot.  Every  rule !— Then  the  ten  commondmenti 
must  be  in  it. 

Olf.ar.  By  implication ; not  explicitly. 

Abbot.  1 meant  so ; plainly  set  down,  without  any 
explication. 

Bishop.  But  the  best  is,  you  tell  us  that  a State 
can  be  maintained  in  the  surest  j^ace  and  obe^- 
ence  by  receiving  that  statute-book. 

Olear.  Doubtless. 

Bishop.  All  doctors  of  laws!  {TTie^  drink.) 
Olear.  Would  men  spoke  thus  in  my  country! 
Abbot.  Whence  came  you,  most  learned  sir? 
Olear.  From  Frankfort,  at  your  Eminence’s  as* 
vice  1 

Bishop.  Arc  vou  not  on  good  terms  with  your 
countrymen  7— How  comes  that  7 
Olear.  It  is  odd  enough— but  When  I went  lt?i 
there  to  <?olk-(?f  my  futlirr's  eflccts,  the  populace  pelt- 
ed me  With  stones  when  they  heard  1 was  a civi- 
lian. 

Abbot.  God  keep  us! 

Olear.  It  is  becauj^e  their  tribunal,  which  th^ 
hold  in  great  respect,  is  occupied  by  vulgar  people, 
ignorant  of  the  Roman  law.  They  decide  accord- 
ing to  certam  edicts  of  their  own,  and  some  old 
customs  recognised  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 
Abbot.  Thai’s  very  right. 

Olear.  Yes ; but  inen  the  life  of  man  is  short,  and 
in  one  generation  causes  of  every  description  can- 
not be  decided  : therefore  it  is  better  to  preserve  a 
collection  of  rules  to  be  observ'cd  through  all  ages- 
and  such  \a  our  Corpus  Juris,  which  ensures  lu 
against  the  mutability  of  judges. 

Abbot.  That’s  a great  deulbeiter. 

Olear.  But  the  people  arc  ignorant  of  that;  and 
curious  as  they  are  after  novelties,  hate  any  innova- 
tion in  their  laws,  be  it  ever  so  much  for  the  better. 
They  hate  a jurist  ss  if  he  were  a cm-purse  ort 
subverter  of  the  state,  and  become  furious  if  one 
attempts  to  settle  among  them. 

Lieb.  You  come  from  Frankfort  ?— I know  the 
place  well — we  lasted  of  your  good  cheer  there  at 
the  Emperor’s  coronation- but  I know  no  one  in 
that  town  of  your  name. 

Olear.  My  father’s  name  was  Oilman— But  afta 
the  example  of  many  Curlians,  for  the  deconitien 
of  the  title  page  of  my  legal  treatises,  I have  Latin* 
iuized  the  name  to  Olearius. 

Lieb.  You  did  well  to  disguise  it :— a prophet  is  not 
honoured  in  his  own  country— nor  in  the  languaio 
thereof. 

Olear.  That  was  not  the  cause. 

Lieb.  Every  thing  has  two  reasons. 

Abbot.  A prophet  is,  not  honoured  in  bis  own 
counrry.  . 

Lieb.  But  do  you  know  w*hy,  most  reverend  sir » 
Abbot.  Because  he  was  born  and  bred  up  there., 
Lieb.  Well,  that  may  bo  one  reason— Another  n 
(hat  upon  a nearer  acquaintance  with  these  gen* 
lie  men,  the  rays  of  glory  and  honour  that  appw*t 
a distance  to  invest  them  totally  disappear. 
are  just  like  old  worsted  stockings  in  a frosty  nign* 
—Draw  near,  and  the  splendour  is  gone! 

Olear.  It  seems  you  are  placed  here  to  tell  pla»* 
sant  truths.  , , 

Lieb.  When  I can  discover  them,  my  mouth  to* 
dom  fails  to  utter  them. 

Olear.  Yet  you  hardly  seem  to  disunguish  man* 
ner  and  place.  , 

Lieb.  There  is  no  matter  where  you  place  a cap- 
ping glass,  provided  if  draws  blood.  , 

Olear.  Buffoons  are  privileged,  and  we 
them  by  their  scurvy  jests — But  in  fuwre  let  tw 
advise  you  to  bear  tne  badge  of  your  order—*  W 
and  bells ! . , , ^ ia 

Lieb.  A cap !— True— should  I take  a ftncf  w 
have  one,  will  you  direct  me  to  the  place  where  yw 
bought  yours  7 ^ 

J^shop.  Some  other  subject— Not  m warm,  ^ 
ilemen ! At  table  should  be  fair  and  quiet'^ 
Choose  another  subject,  Liebtraut 
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lAeb.  Near  Frankfort  is  an  ample  building  called 
the  correction-house 

Olear.  What  of  the  Turkish  expedition,  please 
your  Excellence? 

Bishop.  The  Emperor  has  it  much  at  licnrt  to  re- 
store peace  to  the  empire,  stop  feuds,  and  secure  the 
rigid  administration  of  justice ; then,  according  to 
report,  he  goes  in  person  against  the  Turk.-  -At  pre- 
sent, domestic  dis^nsions  find  him  enough  to  do; 
and  the  empire,  spite  of  four  years  of  e.xtcrnal  peace, 
is  one  scene  of  murder.  Franconia,  Swabia,  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  the  surrounding  countries,  are 
laid  waste  by  presumptuous  and  restless  knights — 
And  here.  Seckingen,  Selbiss  with  one  leg,  and 
Goetz  with  the  iron  hand,  sport  with  the  Imperial 
mandates. 

Abbot.  If  his  Majesty  does  not  exert  himself,  these 
fellows  will  carry  us  off  in  their  portmanteaus. 

Litb.  He  would  be  a sturdy  fellow  indeed  who 
should  carry  of!'  the  wine-butt  of  Fuldah  in  a port- 
manteau ! 

Bishop.  Besides,  the  last  has  been  for  manyycars 
my  mortal  foe,  and  molests  me  hourly— But  it  will 
not  last  long,  I hope.  The  Emperor  holds  his  court 
at  Augsburg — we  nave  taken  our  measures.— Doc- 
tor, do  you  Know  .■\delbert  of  Weislingen? 

Olear.  No,  please  your  Eminence. 

Bishop.  If  you  stay  till  his  arrival,  you  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a must  noble,  most  accom- 
plished, and  most  gallant  knight. 

Olear.  He  must  be  excellent  indeed  who  deserves 
such  praises  from  such  a mouth. 

Ltieb.  And  he  was  bred  at  no  university. 

Bishop.  We  know  that— (77ie  attendants  throng 
to  the  ■window.)  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Attend.  Just  nowf  Farber,  Weislingen’s  servant, 
rode  in  at  the  Castle  gate. 

Bishop.  See  what  ne  brings.  He  will  announce 
hia  master.  [Exit  LiEBTRATTr.  7'key  stand  uv 

and  drink  round. 

Liebtbaut  re-enters. 

Bishop.  What  news? 

Lieb.  I wish  it  had  been  told  by  another — Weis- 
liogen  is  a prisoner ! 

Bishop.  How? 

Ltieb.  Berlichingen  seized  him  and  three  attend- 
ants near  Haslach— One  is  escaped  to  tell  yon. 

Abbot.  A Job’s  messenger ! 

Olear.  I grieve  from  my  heart. 

Bishop.  I will  see  the  servant— Bring  him  up— I 
will  speak  with  him  myself.  Conduct  him  into  my 
cabinet.  [Exit  Bishop. 

Abbot,  {sitting  doum.)  Another  draught,  how- 
ever. [T'he  Servants  _fill  round. 

Olear.  Does  your  Reverence  not  think  of  a turn 
in  the  garden  ? “ Post  cmnam  stabis,  seu  passus 
mille  meabis?” 

lAeb.  In  truth,  sitting  is  unhealthy  foi^oii,  who 
are  threatened  with  an  apoplexy.— ( 77ie  Abbot 
rises.)  Can  I but  once  get  these  grave  ones  out  of 
doors,  I shall  exercise  their  tempers  a little! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Beene  changes  to  Jaxthaitsen. 

MaBIA,  WEISLmOEK. 

Maria.  You  love  me,  you  say— Alas ! I am  per- 
haps but  too  much  inclined  to  believe  it. 

Weis.  Why  pot  believe  what  I feel  so  well,  that  I 
am  entirely  thine! — [Embraces  her.) 

Maria.  Softly  !— I gave  vou  one  kiss  for  earnest, 
bu^ou  must  encroach  no  further. 

JVeis,  You  are  too  strict,  Maria !— Innocent  love 
ia  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 

Maria.  It  may  be  so— But  I must  not  build  upon 
what  you  say ; for  I have  been  taught,  that  caresses 
are  as  strong  ns  fetters,  and  that  damsels  when  they 
love  are  weaker  than  Sampson  when  he  lost  bis 
locks. 

Weis.  Who  taught  you  so? 

Maria.  The  abbess  of  my  convent.  Till  my 
aaventeenth  year  I waa  with  bei^ and  only  with 
VouL— 


you  for  the  first  time  have  I ceased  to  regret  her 

company.  She  had  loved,  and  could  tell She 

had  a most  atToctionate  heart— Oh  ! she  was  an  ex- 
cellent woman ! 

IVeis.  Then  you  resemble  her. {'Fakes  her 

hand.)  \\’hat  would  become  of  me  were  I to  lose 
you  ? 

Maria.  That,  I hope,  is  not  likely  to  happen — But 
you  must  away. 

HVt>.  I know  it,  dearest!  and  I will— Well  do  f 
feel  what  a treasure  I have  purchased  by  this  sacri- 
fice!—Now,  hle-sed  ho  your  brother,  and  the  day 
on  which  he  undertook  to  seize  me! 

Maria.  His  heart  overtlowefl  with  hope  for  yod 
and  himself.  Farewell!  he  said,  I go  to  recover 
my  friend. 

Weis.  That  has  ho  done.  Would  that  I had 
studied  the  arrangement  and  seenrity  of  my  pro- 
perty, instead  of  neglecting  it,  and  dallying  at  that 
worthless  Court  I — then  couldst  thou  have  been  in- 
stantly mine, 

Maria,  Delay  enhances  pleasure. 

Weis.  Say  not  so,  Maria,  lest  I dread  that  thy 
feelings  are  less  keen  than  mine. — Tine,  I deserved 

[lunishment,  deserved  to  lo.se  every  glimpse  of  thitf 
leavenly  prospect — But  now ! to  be  wholly  thine, 
to  live  only  in  thee  and  in  tbv  circle  of  friends— far 
removed  from  the  world,  to  live  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  raptures  which  two  hearts  can  bestow — 
What  is  the  iavour  of  princes,  what  applauses  of  ihd 
universe,  to  such  simple  yet  iincqualled  felicity? — 
Many  have  been  niy  hor»es  and  wishes;  henceforth 
I am  equally  above  both. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  Your  page  is  returned  already.  He  cair 
scarcely  bring  out  a word  for  hunger  and  fatigue — 
My  wife  hn.s  ordered  (he  poor  knave  to  be  taken 
care  of.  This  much  I have  nicked  out— the  Bishop' 
will  not  give  up  my  boy— an  Imperial  commission  is' 
to  be  grantctl,  under  which  alt  matters  are  to  be  ad- 
justed. But  be  it  as  he  will,  Adelbert,  you  are  free ; — 
Pledge  me  but  your  hand,  that  you  will  neither  give 
open  nor  underliaad  assistance  to  my  avowed  ene- 
mies. 

Weis.  Here  I grasp  thy  hand.  From  this  mo- 
ment be  onr  union  and  friendship  as  firm  and  unal- 
terable as  a primary  law  of  nature !— Let  me  take' 
this  hand  also — {'Fakes  Maria's  hand)— and  vr'ith 
it  the  possession  of  this  lovely  lady. 

Goetz.  Dare  I promise  for  you? 

Maria,  [timidly.)  If— if  it  is  your  wish 

Oociz.  By  gooif  luck,  our  washes  will  not  difft‘r  on 

this  point. Thou  need’st  not  bittsh— the  glance 

; of  iny  eye  betrays  thee.  Well,  then,  Weislingen, 
join  hands,  and  I say  Amen /—My  friend  and  bro- 
ther !— I thank  thee,  sister ; thou  spin^st  more  than 
flax,  for  thou  hast  drawn  a thread  which  can  fetter 
this  wandering  bird  of  Paradise.  Yet  thou  look’st 
not  quite  open,  -Adel hert— What  ails  thee?  7 am 
fully  nappy!  What  I but  hopetl  in  a dream,  I now' 
see  with  my;  eyes,  and  feel  as  if  I still  dreamed. 
Now  my  vision  is  ont—  I thought  to-night,  that,  in' 
token  of  reconciliation,  I gave  thee  this  iron  hnnd;^ 
and  that  you  held  it  so  fast  that  it  broke  away  from 
my  arm  :— I started,  and  awiike.  Had  I but  dream- 
ed a little  longer,  I should  have  seen  how  thou  didst 
make  me  a new  living  hand. — You  must  away  this 
instant,  to  put  in  order  thy  castle  and  property. 
That  damned  Court  has  detained  you  long  fronr 
both.— I must  call  my  wife— F.lizabetn  ! 

Maria.  How  transportetl  is  rny  brother ! 

Weis.  Yet  I am  still  more  so. 

Goetz  [to  Maria.)  You  will  have  pleasant  quar- 
ters. 

Maria.  They  say  Franconia  is  a fine  country. 
Weis.  And  1 may  venture  to  s,iy  that  my  castlo’ 
lies  in  the  most  delicious  part  of  it. 

Goetz.  That  thou  maysf,  and  I will  swear  to  it— 
Look  you,  here  flows  the  Mayne,  around  a hill  cloth- 
ed with  corn  fields  and  vinevards,  its  top  crowned 
with  a Gothic  castle— then  the  river  makes  a sharp* 
turn,  and  glides  round  behind  the  very  rock  on 
which  it  stands.  The  windows  of  the  great  half 
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I'ook  perpendicularly  down  upon  the  river— a pros- 
pect which  would  detain  one  for  hours. 

Enter  Kli/abeth. 

Eliz.  What  woiildst  thoul 
Goetz.  Von  too  must  give  your  hand,  and  say,  God 
bless  you  !— They  are  a pair. 

Eliz.  So  soon  1 

Goetz.  But  not  unexpected. 

Eliz.  May  ye  ever  love  each  other  with  the  same 
Hfrect:on  as  now— and  as  your  love,  so  be  your  hap- 
I liness ! 

H’eiz.  Amen  ! On  that  condition  I ensure  it. 

Goetz.  The  bridegroom,  my  dear,  must  perforce 
iway  for  a while ; fur  this  great  event  makes  it  need- 
'td  for  him  tp  settle  some  concerns  at  home.  He 
must  bid  adieu  to  the  Bishop’s  Court,  in  order  that 
that  connexion  may  be  broken  ofl' by  degrees — Then 
he  must  rescue  his  property  from  the  hands  of  some 
selfish  8iewards~and— -But  conte,  sister — come, 
Elizabeth  ; his  squire  has  perhaps  some  private  mes- 
sage to  him. 

If  CIS.  None  but  what  you  may  hear. 

Goetz.  Needless: — Franconians  and  Swabians! 
now  that  you  are  one  of  us,  we  may  bid  their  Might- 
inesses. the  princes,  defiance  to  their  beard. 

t/i’j-ci/n/  Goetz,  Elizabeth,  Mabia. 
ireii*.  (alone.)  God  in  Heaven ! - and  canst  thou 
have  reserved  such  happiness  for  one  so  unwor- 
thy ?— It  is  too  much  for  my  heart.  How  meanly  I 
depended  upon  wretched  fools^  whom  I thought  I 
was  governing  by  superiority  of  intrigue,  subservient 
to  the  glance  of  homage-demanding  princes  I — 
Goetz,  iny  faithful  Goetz,  thou  hast  restored  me  to 
myself — and  my  beloved  Maria  has  completed  my 
reforntation.  I feel  free,  as  if  brought  from  a dun- 
geon into  iho  open  air. — Bamberg  will  1 never  more 
sec — will  snap  all  the  shameful  bands  that  have 
connected  it  and  me.  My  heart  rejoices,  never  more 
to  undergo  the  degradation  of  struggling  for  boons 
that  may  be  refused  — He  alone  is  great  and  happy 
who  fills  his  own  station  of  independence,  and  has 
ueilher  to  command  nor  to  obey. 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  God  greet  you,  noble  sir ! I bring  you  so 
ninny  salutations,  that  I know  not  with  which  to 
begin— Bamberg,  and  ten  miles  around,  bid  God 
greet  you. 

U'eia.  Welcome,  Francis!  Bring’si  thou  aught 
else  ? 

Fran.  You  are  in  such  consideration  at  Court 
that  it  cannot  be  expressed. 

Jl  eU,  That  will  not  last  long. 

Fran.  As  long  as  you  live— and  after  your  death 
it  will  shine  more  lasting  than  the  marble  inscrip- 
tion upon  your  monument. — How  they  took  your 
nii.sfortune  to  heart! 

li'eis.  And  what  said  the  Bishop? 

Fran  His  ardent  curiosity  poured  out  question 
upon  question,  without  giving  me  time  to  answer. 
He  knew  your  accident  already;  for  Farber.  who 
galloped  from  Ilaslach,  had  brought  him  the  ti- 
dings— But  he  would  hear  every  particular— He 
asked  so  anxiously  whether  you  were  not  wounded — 
I told  him  you  were  safe,  from  the  hair  of  your  scalp 
to  the  nail  of  your  toe. 

IfeU'.  And  what  said  he  to  the  treaty? 

Fran.  He  would  have  given  up  the  page  and  a 
ransom  to  hoot  for  your  liberty.  But  he  heard  you 
were  to  be  dismisHoif  upon  your  parole,  otherwise  he 
had  granted  to  Berlichingen  all  he  could  ask.  Hu 
charged  me  with  a thousand  messages  to  you— 
more  than  I can  ever  utter.  O how  he  horangued  ! 
and  concluded,  " I cannot  live  without  VVeislingcn !” 
fizie.  He  must  learn. 

Fran.  What  mean  ye?— He  bids  you  hasten  to 
him— ,\ll  the  Court  expects  you. 

JVete.  Let  them  expect  on— The  Court  will  I ne- 
ver, never  <i  ’ •’:!  see. 

Fran.  -Nmi  ...ge  the  Court  !— My  wacious  Lord, 
how  comes  l!iat?  Did  you  know  what  1 know — 
could  you  but  dream  what  1 have  seen— 

H'eia.  What' may  it  be  ? 

Fran.  The  boro  recital  would  put  me  mad.— Bom- 


^rg  IS  no  longer  Bamberg— An  angel  of  Hanren, 
in  semblance  of  woman,  has  taken  her  abode  in  it, 
and  it  is  become  Paradise. 

Weis.  No  more  than  that? 

Fran.  May  I become  a shaven  friar,  if  the  bare 
glimpse  of  her  dpes  not  drive  you  frantic. 

H cU.  Who  is  it,  then  ? 

Fran.  Adela  von  Walldor£ 

Weis.  She! — I have  heard  much  of  her  beauty. 
Fran.  Heard !— As  well  might  you  say  I hare 
seen  music.  So  far  is  the  tongue  from  being  able  to 
rehearse  the  slightest  article  of  her  beauty,  that  tbs 
very  eye  which  beholds  her  cannot  drink  it  all  in. 
Weis.  You  are  mad. 

Fran.  That  may  well  be.  The  las!  time  I was  in 
her  company,  I had  no  more  sehse  than  if  1 had 
been  drunk  ; or,  1 may  rather  say,  I felt  at  that  mo- 
ment like  a glorified  saint  enjoying  the  angelic  vi- 
sion I— All  my  senses  exalted,  and  more  livdy  than 
ever— yet  not  one  at  their  owner’s  command. 

Weis.  Enthusiast  I 

^ F'ran.  As  I took  leave  of  the  Bishop,  she  sat  by 
him--they  played  at  chess— He  was  very  gracioua- 
gavo  me  his  hand  to  kiss,  and  said  much,  of  which 
I understood  never  a syllable.  As  I looked  on  bis 
fair  antagonist,  her  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  board,  u 
if  meilitating  a grand  stroke — Traces  of  attentive 
intelligence  around  the  mouth  and  cheek— I could 
have  wished  to  be  the  ivory  king — The  mixture  of 
dignity  and  feeling  on  the  brow— and  the  dazzling 
lustre  of  her  neck  and  breast,  overshaded  by  her 
raven  ringlets— 

Weis.  Thou  art  become  a poet  upon  the  subject 
/Van.  I felt  at  the  moment  the  inspiration  of  i 
bard— my  whole  faculties  were  concentrated  in  one 
object.  As  the  Bishop  ended,  and  I made  my  obei- 
.sance,  she  looked  iip  and  said,  " Carry  your  roister 
the  best  wishes. of  an  unknown.  He  must  not 
dc.spise  them,  though  he  is  already  so  rich  in  old 
friends.”— I would  have  answered  somewhat,  but 
the  passage  betwixt  my  heart  and  my  tongue  WM 
choked.  I w'ould  have  given  my  whole  revenue  for 
permission  to  touch  but  one  of  her  fingers!  All 
stood  thus,  the.  Bishop  threw  down  a pawn,  andui 
stooping  to  lift  it.  I kissed  the  hem  of  her  mument. 
Transport  thrill’d  through  my  limbs,  and  I scarce 
know  how  I left  the  room. 

Tf  c/a.  Is  her  husband  at  Court  ? 

Fran.  She  has  been  a widow  these  four  roonthi, 
and  is  at  the  Court  of  Bamberg  to  divert  her  raelan- 
choly.  You  will  see  her—  and  to  see  her  is  to  ittnd 
in  the  sun  of  spring! 

Weis.  She  would  make  little  impression  on  me. 
Fran.  I hear  you  are  as  cood  as  married.  . 
H 'cis.  Would  I wore  realiv  so  1 My  gentle  Mwt* 
w'll  be  the  happiness  of  my  life.  The  sweetn^ol 
her  soul  beams  through  her  mild  blue  eyes ; and,  tee 
an  angel  composed  of  innocence  and  love,  she  pid«s 

mo  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  felicity! Packup- 

and  then  to  my  castle— Never  will  I behold  Bam* 
berg,  should  St.  Bede  come  to  guide  me  in  person. 

[ExU  Weisuxoek. 

Fran,  (alone.)  God  forbid  ! — But  let  me  hopclbfl 
best.  Maria  is  beautiful  and  amiable,  and  1 can  ex- 
cuse a prisoner  and  an  invalid  for  loving  her.  in 
her  eye  is  compassion  and  a melancholy  synripathy— 

But  m thine,  Adela,  is  life — fire— spiriL Would 

to— I am  a fool — Such  has  one  glance  mane  ntfc 
My  master  must  hence—/  too  must  hence,  *n“ 
either  recover  my  senses,  or  gaze  them  quite  a^ijp 


ACT  II. 

SCBNE  1. 

Bamberg. — A Hall  in  the  Bishop'*  Poloe^ 
The  Bishop,  Adela,  Liebtbaut,  Ladiet  av4 
tiers,  discovered. 

Bishop.  He  will  not  return,  they  say-  . 
Adela.  I beseech  you,  put  him  out  offowneafl. 
Bishop.  What  cun  it  mean  1 t 

Lieb.  Poh!  The  nvessoge  has  been 
him  like  a paternoster.  He  has  taken  a nt  m 
OBcy ; but  I think  1 could  soon  cure  him. 
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JRtcAop.  Bo  so— Ride  to  him  instantly. 

JjUb.  My  commission — 

Bisfiop.  Shall  be  instantly  made  out.  Spare 
nothing  to  bring  him  back. 

Lieb.  May  I venture  to  use  your  name,  gracious 
Udv  ? 

AtUla.  Aft  with  all  manner  of  propriety. 

Liieb.  Know  you  that’s  a wide  commission  1 

Adda.  Know  you  not  my  rank  and  sex  sufficiently 
to  understand  in  whnt  tone  I am  to  be  spoken  of  to 
an  unknown  nobleman  1 

LAcb.  In  the  tone  of  a speaking  trumpet,  think  I. 

Adda.  You  will  always  be  a madcap. 

Bishop.  Well,  well,  take  the  best  horse  in  my 
-stable — choose’  your  own  servants,  and  bring  him 
hither. 

Lficb.  If  I do  not,  say  that  an  old  woman  who 
deals  in  curing  warts  and  freckles  knows  more  of 
sympathy  than  I. 

Bishop.  Yet,  what  will  it  avail  ? Goetz  has  wholly 
gained  him— He  will  be  no  sooner  here  than  he  will 
wish  to  return. 

Liitb.  He  will  wish  it,  doubtless;  but  can  he  do 
It?  The  squeeze  of  the  hand  from  a prince,  and  the 
smiles  of  a beauty— from  these  could  no  Weislingen 
ever  escape.— I have  the  honour  to  take  my  leave. 

Bishop.  A good  journey ! 

Adeia.  Adieu!  ^ [Exit  LUbtraut. 

Bishop.  When  he  is  once  here,  I must  trust  to  you. 

Adtla.  Would  you  make  me  your  limo-twig? 

Bishop.  By  no  means. 

Adda.  Your  decoy-duck,  then  1 

Bishop.  No — that  part  plays  Liebtraut.  I beseech 
you  do  n-.»t  refuse  to  do  what  no  other  can. 

Adda.  I will  not.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxlhausen~^A  Hall  in  Goetx*s 

Castle. 

Enter  Goetz  and  Hans  von  Selbisb. 

Sel.  Every  one  will  applaud  you  for  denouncing 
feud  against  the  Nurembergers. 

Goetz.  It  would  have  been  a thorn  in  my  very 
heart  had  I remained  long  their  debtor.  It  is  clear 
that  they  betrayed  my  page  to  the  Bishop — They 
shall  have  cause  to  remember  me. 

Sd.  They  have  an  old  grudge  at  you. 

Goetz.  And  I at  them.  I am  glad  they  have  be- 
gun the  fray. 

Sd.  These  free  towns  ever  hold  part  with  the 

.iestp. 

Codz.  Ay,  truly  do  they ! 

Sel.  But  we  will  make  bell  hot  for  them ! 

Goetz.  I wish  the  Burgomaster,  with  his  gold 
chain,  would  come  to  take  a peep  at  us— He  would 
stare  bis  wits  away! 

Sd.  I^  hear  Weislingen  is  one  of  us — Does  he 
really  join  in  our  league? 

Goetz.  Not  immediately— There  are  some  reasons 
which  prevent  his  instantly  giving  us  assistance: 
but  it  IS  quite  enough  that  nc  is  not  against  us. 
The  priest  without  him  is  what  the  mass  would  be 
without  the  priest. 

SeL  When  do  we  set  forward  ? 

Goetz.  To-morrow  or  next  day.  There  are  mer- 
chants coming  from  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg  to 
the  fair  at  Frankfort— We  may  strike  a good  blow. 

Sel.  So  be  it,  in  God’s  name. 

SCENE  III. 

Scene  returns  to  the  Bishop's  Palace  a*.  Bamberg. 

Aoela  and  her  Waiting- Maid. 

Adda.  He  is  here,  sayesi  thou  ? I can  scarce  be- 
lieve it. 

il/atd.  Had  I not  seen  him  myself,  I should  have 
doubted  it 

Adela.  Then  Liebtraut  may  coin  the  Bishop  into 
gold  for  such  a masterpiece  of  skill. 

Maid.  I saw  him  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the 
Palace — he  rode  a gray— The  horse  started  when  he 
• came  on  the  bridge,  and  would  not  move  forward— 


The  populace  thronged  up  the  street  to  see  him— They 
rejoiced  at  the  delay  of  the  unruly  horse — He  was 
greeted  on  all  sides,  and  be  thanked  them  gracefully 
all  arourid.  He  sate  the  curvetting  steed  with  an 
easy  inditlerence,  and  betwixt  threats  and  soothing, 
brought  him  to  the  gate,  followed  by  Liebtraut  and 
a few  servants. 

Adtla.  How  did  he  please  thee? 

Maid.  Never  man  so  much— He  is  as  like  that 
portrait  of  the  Emperor,  as  if  he  were  his  son. — 
{Pointing  to  a picture.)— Tbe  nose  somewhat  less — 
but  just  such  kindly  light-brown  eyes,  and  such  fine 
light  hair,  curled_  like  a boy’s— A half  melancholy 
impression  on  his  face — I know  not  how— but  he 
pleased  me  so  well — 

Adda.  I am  curious  to  see  him. 

Maid.  There  were  a Lord  for  you ! 

Adda,  Y ou  little  fool ! 

Maid.  Fools  and  children  speal;  tr  *'h,  quoth  the 
proverb. 

Enter  Liebtbaut. 

Lieb.  Now’,  madam,  w hat  do  I d”serve? 

Adda.  Horns  from  your  wiic  ! — for,  from  the  de- 
scription I hear,  you  have  endangered  the  honour  of 
many  a fainily. 

Lieb.  Not  80,  gracious  lady — you  yourself  will  en- 
sure their  tranquillity ! 

Adela.  How  did  you  contrive  to  bring  him  ? 

Lieb.  You  know  well  enough  how  they  catch 
woodcocks— and  why  should  I oetail  my  little  strai 
agems  to  you  ?—  First.  I pretended  not  lo  have  heard 
a word  of  his  design  of  retirement,  and  put  him  upon 
telling  me  the  vyhole  story  at  length — Tlten  I saw 
the  matter  quite  in  a different  light — Could  not  find— 
could  not  see,  and  so  forth— Then  1 spoke  of  Bam 
berg,  and  carelessly  recalled  lo  his  memory  old  con 
ncxions:  knitted  togeilier  many  a broken  associa 
tion  of  ideas.  He  knew  not  what  to  my — ;ell  a new 
attraction  to  Bamberg,  but  durst  not  give  way  to  it. 
When  I found  him  begin  to  waver,  and  saw  him  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  feeliius  to  s’ispect  iny 
sincerity,  I threw  the  halter  over  his  licud,  and  by 
the  triple  bond  of  beauty,  court  favour,  and  flattery, 
dragged  hiiii  in  triumpii  tiitlier. 

Adda.  What  -aid  you  of  me? 

Lieb.  The  mere  truth- Said  you  were  apprehen- 
sive about  your  property,  and  had  hope  in  his  in- 
terest with  the  Emperor  for  its  security. 

Adela.  ’Tis  well. 

Lieb.  The  Bishop  will  introduce  him  to  you. 

Adda.  I expect  tliein — [Exit  Liebtraut.)  And 
with  such  feelings  have  I seldom  expected  a visit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Scene  changes  to  Spessart,  the  Castle  of  Selbtss. 

Enter  Selbibs,  Goetz,  ami  Gboboe  in  the  armour 
and  dress  of  a Cavalier. 

Goetz.  So.  thou  didst  not  find  him,  George? 

Geo.  He  nad  ridden  to  Bamberg  the  day  before 
with  Inebiraut  and  two  servants. 

Goetz.  I cannot  see  the  reason  of  that. 

Sel.  I see  it  well — Your  reconciliation  was  too 
speedy  to  be  lasting — Liebtraut  is  a cunning  fellow, 
and  has  inveigled  him  over, 

Goetz.  Think’st  thou  he  would  become  a turn- 
coat ? 

Sd.  The  first  step  is  taken. 

Goetz.  I will  never  believe  it.  Who  knows  what 
he  may  have  to  do  at  Court — his  aflairs  arc  un- 
arranged.  Let  ns  hope  the  best. 

Set.  Would  to  God  he  may  deserve  your  good 
opinion,  and  do  the  best! 

Goetz.  A thought  strikes  me!— George  shall  to 
Bamberg,  disguised  in  the  spoils  of  the  Bamberg 
trooper,  and  force  the  fellow  to  give  him  the  pass- 
word—He  may  then  ride  to  the  town,  and  see  how 
matters  stand. 

Oeo.  I have  long  wished  to  see  Bamberg. 

Goetz.  It  is  thy  firat  expedition.  Take  care,  my 
boy;  I should  be  sorry  if  ill-luck  attended  it. 

Oeo.  Never  fear— I shall  not  go  vrrong,  were  fifty 
of  them  to  gabble  about  me.  [£!xi/  George, 
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SCENE  V. 

Scene  reiui'ne  to  the  liishtrp’s  Palace — His  Cabinet. 
The  Bishop  and  Weisuxcen. 

Bishop.  Tlien  thou  will  stay  no  longer? 

Weis.  Vou  would  not  wish  me  to  break  my  oath? 
Bishop.  1 could  wish  indeed  thou  hadsl  not  sworn 
to  them.  But  what  evil  spirit  possesses  thee  ? Can 
I not  procure  thee  a release  from  that  oath  ? Is  niy 
credit  so  trifling  at  the  Imperial  and  Roman  Courts? 
The  thing  is  done!-e.\cuse  it  as  pu  can. 
Bishop.  I cannot  comprehend  where  tnere  was 
the  least  necessity  for  taking  such  a step— Were 
there  not  a thousand  other  ways  of  procuring  thy 
freedorn?  -IIad  we  not  Ins  page  ? And  would  I not 
have  given  gohl  enough  to  boot  ? Our  operations 
against  him  and  his  confederates  had  gone  so  far 

But,  alas!  I do  not  reflect  that  I talk  to  his 

friend,  who  has  ioined  him  against  me,  and  can 
easily  counterwork  the  mines  ho  himself  has  dug. 

HVtJ».  Gracious  my  I.ord 

Bishop  And  yet,  when  I again  look  on  thy  face, 
again  hear  thy  voice — it  is  impossible— impossible ! 
Weis.  Farewell,  good  my  Lord  ! 

Bishop.  I give  thee  my  blessing^-Fonnerly  when 
we  parted,  I was  wont  to  say,  “ Till  we  meet  again !” 
— Now— would  to  God  we  part  for  ever  ! 

Weis.  It  cannot  he  otherwise. 

Bishop.  Perhaps  I may  next  see  thee  as  an  enemy 
before  my  walls,  carrying  havoc  through  the  fertile 
plains  of  which  till  now  thou  hast  been  the  pro- 
tector ! 

Weis.  Never,  my  gracious  Lord ! 

Bishop.  Yon  cannot  say  so.  My  temporal  neigh- 
bours have  long  had  a grudge  at  me— but  while  tnou 

wert  mint' C»o  then,  Wei'lingcn !— I have  no  more 

to  say— Thou  hast  undone  much— Go— 

Weis.  I know  not  what  to  answer.  [Exit  Bishop. 

Enter  Fbancis. 

Fran.  The  Lady  Adela  expects  you.  She  is  not 
well— but  she  w'ill  not  let  you  go  without  bidding  her 
farewell. 

Weis.  Come. 

Fran.  Do  we  go  then  for  certain? 

Weis.  This  very  night. 

Fran.  1 feel  as  if  I were  to  leave  the  world— 
Weis.  And  I— yet  I— yet  I know  not  wherefore. 

SCENE  VI. 

•Scene  changes  to  Adela' s Aparlmetil. 

Adela  and  Waiting- Alaid. 

jVfojd.  You  are  pale,  gracious  Lady  ! 

Adela.  I love  him  not,  yet  I would  wish  him  to 
stay- Seest  thou,  I may  wish  his  company,  yet  dis- 
like him  for  my  husband. 

Maid.  Does  your  Ladyship  think  he  will  go? 
Adela.  He  has  bid  ihe  Bishop  farewell. 

Maid.  He  has  yci  a severe  struggle  to  make. 
Adela.  What  meanest  thou? 

Maid.  Gracious  Lady,  the  barb’d  hook  is  in  his 
heart— ere  he  tear  it  away,  he  must  bleed. 

Enter  Weirunge.n. 

Weis.  You  are  not  well,  gracious  Lady! 

Adda.  That  is  indifflrcnt  to  you— you  leave  us, 
leave  us  for  ever : why  do  you  ask  whether  we  live 
or  die  ? 

Weis.  You  do  not  know  me. 

Adela.  I judge  you  by  your  actions. 

Anpearances  are  deceitful. 

Adela.  Then  are  you  a camcleon. 

Weis.  Could  you  see  my  heart — 

Adela.  I should  sec  fine  things  there. 

Weis.  Surely,  your  owm  image — 

Adela.  Thrust  into  some  corner,  like  an  old  family- 
picture  ! I beseech  you,  Weislingen,  consider  with 
whom  you  speak— Fair  words  are  a foul  insult  when 
they  are  belied  by  actions— A discovered  niasque- 
mder  plays  but  a pitiful  part.  Your  deeds  tell  us 
liow  to  tliiiik  of  you. 

Weis.  Be  it  as  you  will— I am  so  agonized  at 
reflecting  on  what  I am,  that  1 little  reck  what  the 
world  thinks  me. 


Adela.  You  came  lo  take  farewell. 

Weis.  Permit  me  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  I will  say 

adieu  I You  clear  up— I did  not  think— But  I am 

troulilesome — 

Adela.  I only  wished  to  assist  your  resolution.— 
Then  you  will  away  ? 

Keis.  O say  rather,  I must.  Am  I not  compelled 
by  my  knightly  word— my  solemn  engagement? 

Adela.  Go  ! go  ! Talk  of  that  to  some  forsaken 
damsel  whose  Coiydon  has  proved  forsworn.- 
Knighily  word !— Nonsense ! 

Weis.  You  do  not  think  ao? 

Adda.  On  my  honour,  you  deceive  yourself.  >Vbst 
have  you  promised  ? and  to  whom  ? Y ou  have  pledged 
your  alliance  to  a traitor  to  the  Emptror,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  incurred  the  ban  of  the  Empire  for 
kidnapping  you  upon  the  Imperial  high-road.  Such 
an  agreement  is  no  more  binding  than  an  extorted 
unjust  oath.  Every  child  knows  what  faith  is  to  be 
kept  with  robbers — And  there  is  more  behind— By 
this  oath  you  are  to  become  an  enemy  to  the  peace 
of  the  Empire — a disturber  of  domestic  happiness 
and  tranquillity— a rebel  to  the  Emoeror — the  asso* 
cinte  of  robbers  and  marauders— of  Goetz  of  Bcrii- 
chingen,  Frank  of  Seckingen,  and  Hans  of  Selbia; 
men  with  hearts  hard  as  the  steel  of  their  blades^ 
With  these  freebooters. canst  thou  have  aught  m 
common?— thou,  Weislingen,  with  ihy  gentle  tem- 
per ! 

Weis.  Did  you  but  know  them — 

Adda.  I would  Justice  knew  that  Goetz.  Hehw 
a high  domineering  soul— and  wo  to  thee,  tbereibre, 
Weislingen ! — Go.  and  try  to  be  his  companioa- 
Go,  ana  receive  nis  commands Thou  art  mild, 
gentle — 

Weis.  And  he  too — 

Adda.  But  you  are  yielding,  and  he  stubborn. 
Soon  will  he  drive  thee  from  thy  own  opinion. 
Thou  wilt  become  the  slave  of  a marauding  baron  | 
thou  that  mayst  command  princes !— ’Twere  a pity 
to  dissuade  you  from  so  glorious  a situation.  . 
IFcis.  Did  you  but  know  how  kindly  he  receircd 

me — . , L • 

Adda.  Gentle  soul !— Think  you  so  much  of  that  7 
It  was  his  duty  as  a knight— And  what  would  he 
have  gained  by  acting  otherwise — or  what  wonidai 
thou  have  lost  ? — You  would  have  been  but  the  more 
welcome  here.  An  overbearing  man  like— 

Weis.  You  speak  of  your  enemy. 

Adela.  I speak  for  your  freedom  : yet  I know  not 
why  I should  take  interest  in  it — t nrewell ! 

Weis.  Permit  me  bula  moment— ( 7\ikes  her  hand. 
A pause.) 

Adda.  Have  you  aught  to  say? 

IFcis.  I must  hence. 

Adela.  Then  go — 

Weis.  Gracious  lady,  1 cannot. 

Adda.  You  must 

Weis.  Must  this  be  the  last— 

Adda.  I am  ill— very  unable  to — 

Weis.  Look  not  on  me  thus  I 
Adela.  Thou  art  pur  enemy- Should  we  smiw  n 
thee ! 

Wets.  Adela  I 


Enter  Fhancis. 

Fran.  Noble  eir,  the  Bishop  inquires  for  you. 
Adda.  Go  ! go  I 

Fran.  Ho  begs  you  to  come  instantly. 

Adela.  Be  gone  i be  gone  1 . 

Weis.  1 do  not  say  adieu  : I shall  sec  you  again- 
[Exeunt  Weisunoem  and 
Adela.  Me  again  ? W'e  must  provide  for  tn^ 
Margaret,  when  he  comes,  refuse  him  aamitun» 

Say  1 am  ill— have  a headach— sleep— any  tni^ 

This  detains  him,  or  nothing.  [Axnww. 


A pause.  Re-er\ter  Weisukgen  and  Frascib. 
Weis.  She  will  not  see  mo  ! 

Fran.  Night  draws  on  ; shall  vre  saddle? 

Weis.  She  will  not  see  me  ! - 

Fran.  Are  you  pleased  lo  wont  the  horses  i 
Weis.  It  is  too  late ; we  slay  here. 

Fran.  God  be  praisra ! 

Weis,  (alom.)  Thou  dost  stay  !-bs  oo  w I®*® 


I 


I 

I 
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— tiu»  risk  is  infinite.  My  horse  started  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Palace  gate— It  was  my  good  angel 
stood  before  him— he  knew  the  dangers  I was  hurry- 
ing to  meet.  Yet  it  would  he  unjust  to  leave  m 
confusion  the  affairs  intrusted  to  me  by  the  Bishop, 
at  least  without  arranging  them,  so  that  they  may 
be  understood  by  my_  successor.  That  I can  do 
without  breach  of  faith  to  Berlichingen  and  his 
league — and  that  done.,  they  shall  not  detain  me— 
Yet  it  would  have  been  better  that  I had  never 
coine.  But  1 will  away  to-morrow  or  next  day— ’Tis 
decided.  [£tU. 

SCENE  VII. 

Sstru  changes  to  a cottage—  The  Bridal  of  a 
Peasant. 

The  Bride's  Father,  Bride,  Bridegroom,  and  othe?- 

Countryfolks,  Goetz  o/Behuchi.vgen,  and  Hans 

^ Selbiss,  all  discovered  at  table. — Troopers, 

Cavaliers,  and  Peasants  attend. 

Goetz.  It  was  a good  fancy  to  make  up  your  law- 
suit by  a merry  bridal. 

Brtdds  Fa.  Better  than  ever  I could  have  dreamed 
of.  noble  sir— to  spend  ray  days  peaceably  and  qui- 
etly with  my  neighbour,  and  my  daughter  to  look 
iri'ter  me. 

Bridsgr.  And  I to  get  the  bone  of  contention  and 
a pretty  wife  into  the  bargain ! Ay,  the  prettiest  in 
the  whole  village.  Would  to  God  we  had  consulted 
your  Honour  sooner! 

Goetz.  How  long  have  you  been  at  law? 

Bride's  Fa.  About  eight  years— For  these  peri- 
wig'd  gentry  never  give  a decision,  unless  you  can 
tear  it  out  of  their  very  heart.  The  Devil  ny  away 
with  the  Assessor  Sapopi  for  a damn’d  swarthy 
Italian ! 

Bride gr.  Yes,  he’s  a pretty  fellow;  I was  before 
him  twice. 

Brides  Pa.  I thrice— and  it  cost  me  many  a fair 
guelder. 

Goetz.  Come,  good  luck  to  the  Bride!  [Drinks. 

Bride's  Fa.  Amen ! — Ay,  the  Assessor  alone  pick’d 
from  me  eighteen  gold  guelders.  God  curse  himl 

Bridegr.  Who? 

Bride's  Fa.  Why,  who  else  but  Sopupi? 

Ooetz.  The  judge !— That  is  infamous. 

Bride's  Fa.  He  asked  twenty : and  there  had  T 
to  pay  them  in  his  fine  country-house.  I thought  my 
heart  would  have  broken  with  anxiety.  For,  looK 
you,  rny  Lord,  I am  well  enough  off  with  my  house 
and  little  farm,  but  how  could  I raise  the  ready 
cash  ? He  did  not  even  leave  me  a single  gold 
cross  to  carry  me  on  my  journey— At  last  I took 
courage,  and  told  him  my  case : when  he  saw  I was 
desperate,  he  thrust  me  from  him,  and  pushed  me 
out  of  doors. 

Bride^.  Impossible ! — Sapupi  ? 

Brides  Fa.  Ay.  just  he : what  do  you  start  at  ? 

Bridegr.  The  devil  I He  took  filTteen  guelders 
from  me  too ! 

Bride's  Fa.  Curse  him ! 

{Set.  They  call  us  robbers,  Goetz! 

Bride’s  Fa.  Bribed  on  both  sides ! — That  delayed 
ih^udgment — Oh  ! the  scoundrel  f 

Goetz.  This  must  not  be  unavenged. 

Bridds  Fa.  What  can  we  do? 

Chetr. , Why— go  to  Spurs,  where  there  is  an  Im- 
perial visitation  : make  your  complaint ; they  must 
listen  to  it,  and  help  you  to  your  own  again. 

Bridegr.  Does  your  Honour  think  we  shall  suc- 
ceed ? 

Goetz.  I could  promise  you  more  surely  if  I had 
him  by  the  ears. 

Sel.  The  sum  is  worth  the  journey. 

Goetz.  Ay ; many  is  the  day  I have  ridden  out  for 
the  fourth  part  of  it. 

Bride' 8 Fa.  {to  Bridegroom.')  What  think’st  thou? 

Bridegr.  We’ll  try,  go  as  it  may. 

Enter  a Cavalier. 

Cav.  The  Nurembergers  are  set  out. 

Goetz.  Whereabout  are  they  by  this  time  ? 

Cav.  If  we  ride  sharply  we  shall  just  catch  them 
ta  the  wood  betwixt  Burheim  and  Mubiboch. 


Stl.  Excellent  t 

Goetz.  Well,  my  children,  God  bless  you,  and  help 
every  man  to  bis  own. 

Bride's  Fa.  Thanks,  gallant  sir  I Will  you  not 
pass  the  night  here? 

Goetz.  It  may  not  bo.  Adieu  I 

[Exeunt  Goetz,  Selbiss,  and  Soldiers, 

SCENE  VIII. 

iSbene  returns  to  a Hall  in  the  Bishop’s  Pakm  at 
Bamberg. 

Adela  and  Weisunoen  discovert 

Adtla.  Time  begins  to  hang  inexpressibly  heavy 
here.  I dare  not  speak  seriously,  and  I am  ashamea 
to  trifle  with  you— Ennui  is  worse  a hundr«l  tim«i 
than  a slow  fever. 

Weis.  Tired  of  me  already  1 

Adela.  Not  so  much  of  you  as  of  your  irresolution. 
I would  you  were  where  you  wie^M  to  go,  and  that 
we  had  not  detained  you ! 

Weis.  Such  is  your  sex : — First  they  cherish  with 
maternal  care  our  infant  hopes— then,  like  the  stu^ 
ostrich,  leave  them  to  destruction. 

Adela.  You  rail  at  women  as  the  losngnmbler 
tears  and  curses  the  harmless  cards  have 

been  the  instruments  of  his  loss : but  let  me  tell  you 
something  about  men— What  are  you  that  talk  of 
flckleness?  You  that  are  seldom  even  what  you 
would  wish  to  be,  never  what  you  should  be.  Holy- 
day  princes!— the  envy  of  those  who  see  but  your 
outside.  O what  would  a tailor’s  wife  give  for  a 
necklace  of  the  pearls  on  the  skirt  of  you  frock  t 

Weis.  You  are  severe. 

Adela.  It  is  hut  the  antistrophe  to  yonr  satire. 
Ere  I knevy  you,  Weislingen,  I felt  something  like 
the  poor  tailor’s  wife — Hundrod-iongucd  rumour,  to 
^eak  without  a figure,  had  exerted  so  many  mouths 
in  your  praise,  that  I wm  tempted  to  think— O that 
I could  but  see  this  quintessence  of  manhood,  this 
pbmnix  Weislingen  l-I  had  my  wish— 

Weis.  And  found  the  pheenix  a common  bird. 

Adela.  No,  Weislingen,  I took  an  interest  in  you— 

Weis.  So  It  appears. 

Adela.  So  it  ir<7Jr— for  you  really  surpassed  your 
reputation.  The  mvtltitude  prize  only  the  show  of 
worth;  hut  I do  not  examine  so  superficially  as  the 
multitude  those  wluon  I esteem — After  some  time’s 
acquntmam.-c,  somiMhing,  1 knew  not  what,  was 
nii.‘<Ntjg  about  you ; at  length  my  eyes  were  opened— 
I sa  w theentTKCtit;  being  never  dead  to  the  thoughts 
of  fame— that  being  who  was  wont  to  pile  princely 
project  ou  project,  till,  like  the  mountains  of  the 

E'ant.‘t,  they  reached  the  clouds,  I saw  him  at  once 
leoinc  as  querulous  as  a sick  poet,  as  melancholy 
as  a forsaken  damsel,  and  as  moody  as  an  old 
bachelor.  At  length  I supposed  something  of  im- 
portance lay  at  your  heart,  and  excused  you  as  well 
as  1 could  t but  now.  that  from  day  to  day  it  becomes 
worse,  we  must  really  break  off  our  treaty ; I hope 
you  will  find  a companion  for  life  better  able  to  beiur 
with  you.  I 

Dismiss  me,  then. 

Adela.  Not  till  nil  chance  of  your  recovery  is  lost 
-Solitude  is  fatal  in  your  distemper— Alas  1 poor 
soul!  you  nml  ns  much  pelting  as  one  that  has  lost 
his  first  true  love — and  yet  I won’t  give  you  up. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  pardon  what  my  affection 
has  dictated. 

Mets.  Cmildst  thou  but  love  me,  couldst  thou  but 
return  the  fervour  of  my  passion  with  the  least  glow 
of  sympathy— Adeln,  thy  reproaches  are  very  uniuat. 
Couldst  thou  but  guess  the  hundredth  part  of  my 
sufferings,  you  would  not  treat  me  with  mockery, 
indifference,  and  contempt — thou  wouldst  not  tor- 
ture me  in  every  way  so  cruelly You  smile—To 

be  satisfied  with  myself  after  the  step  I have  taken 
must  be  the  work  of  more  than  one  day^— To  plot 
against  him  who  is  yet  warm  in  my  affection — 
Adela,  Strange  being !— To  love  him  against  whom 
you  plot,  is  to  send  provisions  to  an  enemy, 

Weis.  1 well  know  there  needs  no  dallying.  He 
now  knows  that  I am  again  Weislingen;  and  he  it 
not  a man  to  brook  what  I have  done.  Beaideat 
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Adda,  we  are  not  so  sluggish  as  you  think.  Our 
forces  are  hardy  and  watchful,  our  schemes  arc 

foing  forward,  and  (he  diet  of  .Augsburg  will,  I hope, 
ring  them  to  a favourable  issue. 

Adda.  You  go  there? 

Weis.  If  I could  carry  a glimpse  of  hope  with  me ! 

[KisiM.'i  her  hand. 
Adda.  Ah!  infidel! — Always  signs  and  wonders 
required.  Go,  Weislingen.  ana  accomplish  the  great 
work ! The  interest  of  the  Bishop,  yours,  mine,  are 
all  so  wrapped  together,  that  were  it  but  policy — 

. Weis.  You  jest. 

Adda.  I do  not  jest.  The  haughty  Duke  has 
seized  my  property;  yours  will  not  long  escape 
Ch)etz;  and  if  we  do  not  unite  together,  and  sway 
the  Emperor  to  our  side,  we  are  lost. 

Weis.  I fear  nothing.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Princes  are  on  our  side — The  Emperor  needs  assist- 
ance against  the  Turks,  and  is  therefore  willing  to 
favour  us.  What  rapture  for  me  to  rescue  your 
fortune  from  rapacious  invaders— to  crush  the  mu- 
tinous chivalry  of  Swabia— to  restore  peace  to  the 
biabcmric,  and  then  !— 

Aetda.  One  day  brings  on  another,  and  Fate  is 
mistress  of  the  future. 

Weis.  But  we  must  lend  our  good-will. 

Adda.  We  do  so. 

Weis.  But  seriously. 

Adela.  Well  tlien  seriously — Do  but  go — 

Weis.  Enchantress!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. 

Scene  changes  to  Spessart. 

Enter  Goetz,  Selbiss,  and  Geoboe. 

Sel.  You  see  it  is  as  I prophesied. 

Goetz.  No,  no,  no. 

, Geo.  I tell  you  truth,  believe  me.  I did  as  you 
directed,  and  w’ith  the  dress  and  password  escorted 
some  peasants  of  the  Lower  Rhine  to  Bamberg, 
who  paid  my  expenses  for  my  convoy  as  a trooper 
of  the  Bishop. 

Sd.  In  that  disguise?  It  might  have  cost  thee 
dear. 

Geo.  So  I thought  afterwards.  But  a trooper  who 
thinks  too  much  before-hand  will  never  make  n bold 
stroke.  I came  to  Bamberg,  and  in  the  very  inn  I 
heard  them  tell  how  the  Bishop  and  Weislingen 
were  friends  again,  and  how  Weislingen  was  to 
marry  the  widow  of  Walldorf. 

Goetz.  Hearsay! 

Geo.  I saw  her  as  she  rose  from  the  table.  She 
is  lovely,  by  my  faith,  lovely ! He  was  with  her. 
We  all  Dowed— she  thanked  us  all — He  nodded,  and 
seemed  so  pleased— They  passed  forwards,  and  every 
bo^  cried.  What  a handsome  pair ! 

Goetz.  That  may  be. 

Geo.  Listen  further : — The  next  day  he  went  to 
mass — I threw  myself  in  his  way ; he  was  attended 
by  only  one  squire;  I stood  at  tne  steps,  and  whis- 
pered to  him  as  he  passed,  “Two  words  from  your 
friend  Berlichingen.’’  _ He  started — I marked  the 
consciousness  of  guilt  in  his  face.  He  had  scarcely 
the  heart  to  look  upon  me — me,  a poor  horseboy ! 

Sel.  His  conscience  is  more  degrading  than  thy 
situation. 

Geo.  “Art  thou  of  Bamberg?”  said  he. — “1  bring 
a message  from  the  knight  of  Berlichingcn,”  said  I, 

“and  am  to  inquire” “Come  to  my  apartment 

to-morrow  early,”  quoth  he,  “and  we  will  speak 
further.” 

Goetz.  And  you  went? 

Geo.  Yes,  truly,  I went,  and  waiter!  in  his  ante- 
chamber long— long;  and  his  silken-jacketed  pages 
flouted  me  on  all  hands.  Flout  on,  thought  I,  if  I 
had  you— At  length  I was  introduced.  He  seemed 
displeased — But  what  carerl  I ? — I discharged  my 
errand.  When  he  had  heard  me  out,  he  put  on  just 
such  an  angry  blustering  look  as  a coward  that 
wants  to  look  brave.  He  wondered  most  dreadfully 
that  you  should  send  a message  to  him  by  a horse- 
boy. That  piqued  me.  “There  are  but  two  sorts  of 
people.”  said  I,  “ the  gallant  and  the  base -and  I 
serve  €h>cu  of  BerlichingeD.”  Then  he  began,  took 


every  thing  wrong;  said,  that  you  had  hurried  hi* 
motions,  that  he  owed  you  no  allegiance,  and  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Goetz.  Hadst  thou  that  from  his  own  mouth? 
Geo.  That,  and  yet  more— He  threatened  me— 
Goetz.  It  is  enough.  He  is  lost  forever.  Confidence 
and  credulity  have  again  blinded  me.  Poor  Mary  I 
how  shall  1 tell  this  to  thee? 

Sd.  I would  rather  have  lost  my  other  leg  tbaa 
have  been  such  a turncoat. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  1. 

TTie  Imperial  Garden  at  Augsburg, 

Enter  two  Merchants  cf  Nuremberg, 

1 Mer.  We’ll  stand  here  till  the  Emperor  ■hall 
pass— He  is  iust  coming  up  the  long  avenue. 

2 Mer.  Who  is  with  him  ? 

1 Mer.  Adelberi  von  Weislingen. 

2 Aler.  The  friend  of  the  Bishop — Thai’s  lucky! 

1 Mer,  We’ll  prostrate  ourselves,  and  I’ll  ep^ 

2 Mer.  See ! ih^  come. 

Enter  the  Emperor  and  W’eislxngen. 

1 Mer.  He  looks  displeased. 

Emp.  I want  courage,  Weislingen.  When  I review 
my  past  life,  well  may  I be  dismayed  at  the  recolJeo- 
tion  of  so  many  half— ay,  and  wiiollv  ruined  undet- 
takings- and  all  because  the  pettiest  feudatory  of  the 
empire  prefers  his  own  whims  to  its  welfare. 

( 'Fhe  Merchants  throw  themselres  at  his/etL 

1 Mer.  Mostinightv!  most  gracious ! 

Emp.  Who  are  ye  I what  seek  ye? 

1 Mer.  Poor  merchants,  from  your  imperial  dlf 
of  Nuremberg:— Goetz  von  Berlichingcn  and  Hans 
von  Selbiss  fell  upon  thirteen  of  us  as  we  journeytd 
from  the  fair  at  Frankfort,  under  an  escort  fiwm 
Bamberg— they  overpowered  and  plundered  us.  We 
request  your  imperial  assistance  and  redress,  elre 
must  we  beg  our  bread. 

Emp.  Sacred  heaven!  what  is  this? — 'The  one 
ha.s  hut  one  hand,  the  other  but  one  leg— with  two 
hands  and  two  legs  what  would  they  have  done! 

I Mer.  \Ve  most  humbly  beseech  your  .Majeely 
to  look  with  compassion  upon  our  unfortunaie 
situation. 

Emp.  Thus  it  goes:— If  a merchant  loses  a bag 
of  pepper,  all  Germany  must  be  in  anns ; but  when 
business  occurs  in  which  the  Imperial  Majesty  i* 
interested,  should  it  concern  dukedoms,  principth* 
ties,  or  kingdoms,  not  a man  rriust  be  disturbed. 

You  come  at  an  unsuitable  lime.  Go, aiw 
stay  here  for  a few  days. 

Alerehanls.  We  recommend  ourselves  to  your  pro- 
tection. [Exeunt  MerehsnU. 

Emp.  Still  new  disturbances— They  spring  li« 
the  hydra’s  heads  1 . 

Weis.  Which  can  only  be  checked  by  fire  and 
sword. 

Emp.  Do  you  think  so? 

Weis.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  since  yonr 
Majesty  and  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  haveacwm- 
modated  your  other  disputes.^  It  is  not  the  bodypi 
the  state  that  complains  9f  this  malady — Francoma 
and  Swabia  only  glow  with  the  embers  of  civil  di^ 
cord;  and  even  there  are  many  of  the  nobles  and 
free  nnrons  that  wish  for  quiet.  Had  wc  bjit  oo« 
crushed  Sockingen,  Selbiss— and— and— and  Berli- 
chingen,  the  others  would  full  asunder;  for  it  is  tnar 
^aril  which  enlivens  the  rest.  , , 

Emp.  Fain  would  I excuse  these  knights— inef 
are  noble  and  hardy.  Should  1 be  engaged  in  war, 
they  would  follow  mo  to  the  field.  _ , . 

Weis.  It  is  to  be  wished  they  might  knowtnetr 
duty— Though  even  in  that  case  it  would  w dan- 
gerous to  encourage  their  mutinous  bravery  byposw 
of  trust : For  it  is  the  Imperial  mercy  and 
that  they  so  dreadfully  abuse,  upon  which  the  no^ 
and  co'-fidcnce  of  their  league  rests;  and  it 
be  quelltHi  till  wc  withdraw  the  cncouragemMi  o 
their  presumption,  and  destroy  their  power  ocioro 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
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Emp.  You  advise  force,  then  1 

Wei*.  I see  DO  other  means  of  quelling  the  spirit 
of  iiMurreciion  which  has  spread  itself  abroad.  And 
do  we  not  hear  the  bitterest  complaints  from  the 
nobles,  that  their  vassuls  and  bondsmen  attach 
ibeniKlves  to  the  aide  of  these  restless  beings  7-^a 
practice  which  destroys  all  feudal  subordination, 
and  must  produce  the  most  fearful  consequences. 

Emji.  1 shall  despatch  a strong  force  against 
Berlicningen  and  Selhiss;  but  I will  nut  have  them 
personally  injured.  Could  they  he  seized  prisoners, 
they  should  swear  to  renounce  their  feuds,  and  to 
rentain  in  their  own  castles  and  temiories  upon 
their  knightly  parole.  At  the  next  session  of  tiie  Diet 
we  will  propose  this  plan. 

Wei*.  A general  exclamation  of  assent  and  joy 
will  spare  your  Majesty  the  trouble  of  particular 
detail.  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Enter  Goetz  ant/FsANcts  von  Seckinoen. 

Sec^-  Yes,  my  friend,  I come  to  request  the  heart 
and  hand  of  your  fair  sister. 

Goetz.  I would  you  had  come_  sooner— Weislin- 
gen  during  his  imprisonment  obtaineti  her  affections, 
and  I gave  my  consent.  I let  the  bird  loose — anti 
he  now  despises  the  benevolent  hand  that  fed  him 
in  his  cage — He  has  flown  to  seek  his  mate,  God 
knows  where ! 

Seek.  Is  this  so7 

Goetz.  As  I tell  you. 

Seek.  He  has  broken  a double  band.  ’Tis  well 
for  you  that  you  were  not  still  more  nearly  connect- 
ed with  the  traitor. 

Goetz.  Yonder  sits  the  poor  maiden,  w’asting  her 
life  in  lamen  tation  and  prayer. 

Seek.  I will  comfort  her. 

Gortz.  What!  would  you  think  of  marrying  a 
forsaken— 

Seek.  It  is  to  the  honours  of  both,  that  you  hove 
been  l^tmyed  by  him.  Should  the  poor  girl  be 
caged  in  a cloister,  because  the  first  man  she  knew 
proved  a worthless  renegade  1 Not  so —I  keep  mv 
purpose — She  shall  be  empress  of  my  castles  and 
heart ! 

Goetz.  I tell  you  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her. 

^ Seek.  Do  you  think  I cannot  efface  the  recollec- 
tion of  such  a wretch  7 [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Camp  of  the  Party  aent  to  exe- 
cute the  Imperial  Mandate. 

Imperial  Captain  and  Officers  discovered. 

Capt.  We  must  be  cautious,  ami  spare  pur  people 
as  much  as  possible.  Besidesi  it  is  our  strict  orders 
to  overpower  and  seize  him  alive.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  obey— for  who  will  match  him  hand  to  hand  7 

1 Off.  ’Tis  true.  And  he  will  bear  himself  like  a 
wild  boar.  Bc-sides,  in  hia  whole  life  he  has  never 
iniured  any  of  us,  so  each  w'ill  willingly  leave  to  the 
others  the  honour  of  risking  their  legs  and  arms  in 
behalf  of  the  Emperor. 

,2  Off.  ’Twere  shame  to  us  should  we  not  fight 
him.  Had  I him  once  by  the  ears,  he  should  not 
easily  shake  himself  clear. 

1 Off.  If  his  jaws  had  hold  of  you,  they  might 
chance  to  spoil  your  straight  back.  My  gentle, 
young  Sir  Knight,  auch  people  don’t  fight  like  a coy 
wenen  ! 

2 Off.  We  shall  see. 

Cap<.  By  this  time  he  must  have  had  our  sum- 
mons— We  must  not  dally.  I mean  to  despatch  a 
troop  to  seek  him  out. 

2 Off.  Let  me  lead  it. 

Cop/.  You  are  unacquainted  with  the  country. 

2 Off.  1 have  a servant  who  was  bom  and  bred 
hcre. 

Capt.  I am  glad  to  hear  it — Forward!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Seckingen  alone. 

Seek.  It  goes  to  my  wish!  She  looked  at  me 


from  head  to  foot,  comparing  me  no  doubt  to  her 
gallant.— Thank  God,  1 can  stand  the  acruttny ! — 
She  answered  little  and  confusedly,  then  with  more 
composure — O,  it  will  do  some  day ! A proposal  of 
niarriage  does  not  come  amiss  after  such  a cruel 
disappointment. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Seek.  How  goes  it,  brother  7 
Goetz.  Ill Laid  under  the  ban. 

Seek.  How  7 

Goetz.  There  is  the  summons !— The  Emperor 
has  despatched  a party  to  give  rny  body  to  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 

Seek.  They  shall  first  furnish  them  with  a dinner 
themselves— I am  here  in  the  very  nick. 

Goetz.  No,  Seckingen,  you  rnust  leave  me.  Your 
great  undertakings  will  be  ruined  should  you  be- 
come the  enemy  of  the  Emperor  at  so  unseasonable 
a time.  Resides,  you  can  be  of  more  use  to  me  by 
remaining  neuter.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is 
my  being  made  prisoner ; and  then  your  timely  good 
word  w ith  the  Emperor,  who  estecnis  you,  may  res- 
cue me  out  of  the  distress  into  which  your  untimely 
assistance  w'ill  unremcdiobly  plunge  us  both.  To 
whnt  purpose  should  you  do  otherwise  7 The  cry 
js  against  me;  and  could  they  say  we  were  united, 
it  would  be  only  so  much  the  louder.  The  Emperor 
pours  forth  this  tide  against  me  ; and  I should  be 
utterly  ruined,  were  it  as  easy  to  inspire  courage  into 
soldiers  as  to  collect  them  into  a body. 

Seek.  But  I can  privately  send  you  a score  of 
troopers. 

Goetz.  Good! — I have  already  sent  George  to 
Selhiss,  and  to  my  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 
My  dear  brother,  when  my  forces  are  collected,  they 
will  be  such  a little  troop  as  few  princes  can  bring 
together. 

Seek.  It  will  be  small  against  the  multitude, 
Goetz.  One  wolf  is  too  many  for  a whole  flock  of 
sheep. 

Seek.  But  if  they  have  a good  shepherd  7 
Goetz.  Never  fear !— They  arc  mere  hirelings ; 
and  even  the  best  knight  can  do  little  if  he  has  not 
his  motions  at  his  own  command.  It  happened, 
once  to  me,  that,  to  oblige  the  Palsgrave,  I went  to 
serve  against  Conrad  Schoften  ; then  they  present 
ed  me  with  a paper  of  instructions  from  the  Chan- 
cery, and  said,  Thus  must  you  conduct  yourself.  I 
threw  down  the  paper  before  the  magistrates,  and 
told  them  I would  have  nothing  to  do  w'ith  it;  that 
something  might  happen  unprovided  for  in  my  in- 
structions, and  that  I must  order  my  motions  from 
the  information  of  my  own  eyes. 

Suk.  Good  luck,  brother!  ! will  hence,  and  send 
thee  what  men  I can  collect  in  haste. 

Goetz.  Come  first  to  the  w'omen — I’ll  have  you 
together;  I would  thou  hadst  her  promise  before 
thou  goest !— Then  send  me  the  troopers,  and  come 
here  m private  to  carry  away  my  Maria  ; for  niy 
castle,  I fear  mo,  will  be  shortly  no  abode  for 
women. 

Seek.  We  will  hope  the  best.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

Scene  changes  to  Bamberg, — Adela'a  Chamber. 

Adela  and  Francis. 

Adela.  So,  the  ban  is  to  be  enforced  against  both  T 
Fran.  Yes— and  my  master  has  the  happiness  to 
march  against  your  enemy  the  Duke,  Gladly 
would  I have  gone  loo,  had  I not  had  the  still  great- 
er pleasure  of  b;  ing  despatched  to  you.  But  I will 
away  instantly,  and  soon  return  with  pleasant  newa 
— my  master  so  commanded  me, 

Adela.  How  is  it  with  him  7 
Fran.  He  is  cheerful— and  commanded  me  to 
kiss  vour  hand. 

Adela.  There !— Thy  lips  glow. 

Fran,  (aside,  pressing  his  breast.)  Here  glows 
somewhat  yet  more  fiery. — Gracious  lady,  your  ser- 
vants are  the  most  fortunate  of  lyings! 

Adela.  Who  goes  against  Berlichingen  7 
Fran.  The  Baron  von  Sirau.  Farewell !— Best, 
most  gracious  lady,  I must  away— Forget  me  not ! 
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Adda.  Thou  must  first  take  some  rest  and  re- 
freshment. 

Fraru  I need  none— I have  seen  you ! — I am  nei- 
ther weary  nor  hungry. 

Adtla.  1 know  thy  fidelity^ 

Fran.  Ah,  gracious  lady ! 

Adela.  You  can  never  bold  out ; you  must  repose 
and  refresh  yourself. 

Fran.  Such  care  for  a poor  youth  I [Kxi/. 

Adela.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  He  interests 
tne  from  the  heart.  Never  did  man  love  so  warmly 
and  so  true.  [Exit. 


SCENE  VI. 

Scene  returns  to  Jaxthauaen* 

Gk)CTZ  and  Geobgb. 

Geo.  He  would  speak  with  you  in  person.  I 
know  him  not— a tall,  well-made  man,  with  dark 
keen  eyes. 

Goetz.  Bring  him  in.  [Exit  George. 

Enter  Lerse. 

Goetz.  God  mt!et  you  !— What  bring  you  1 

Lerse.  Myself:— it  is  not  much,  but  that  is  all  I 
have  to  offer. 

Ooetz.  You  are  welcome,  doubly  welcome  l-^A 
gallant  man,  and  at  a time  when,  far  from  expecting 
new  friends,  I trembled  for  the  wavering  fidelity  of 
the  old— Your  name  I 

Lerse.  Francis  Lerse. 

Goetz.  I thank  you,  Francis,  for  having  made  me 
acquainted  with  a brave  man ! 

Lerse.  I made  you  acouainted  with  him  once  be- 
fore when  you  did  not  thank  me  for  my  pains. 

Goetz.  1 remember  nothing  of  it. 

Lerse.  I am  sorry  for  that  Do  you  recollect 
when,  to  please  the  Palsgrave,  you  rode  against 
Conrad  Schotten,  and  went  through  Hassfurt  on 
an  Allhallow's- eve? 

Goetz.  I remember  it  well. 

Lerse.  And  twenty-five  troopers  encountered  you 
in  a village  by  the  way  7 

Goetz.  Exactly.  I took  them  only  for  twelv^ 
and  divide^  my  party,  w'hich  amounted  but  to  six- 
teen, leaving  part  in  the  town,  and  riding  forwards 
with  the  others,  in  hopes  they  would  pass  me,  and 
be  thus  placed  betwixt  two  fires. 

Lerse.  But  we  saw  you,  and  guessed  your  inten- 
tion. We  drew  up  on  the  height  above  the  village, 
in  hopes  you  W’ould  attack  us : when  we  observed 
you  keep  tbe  road  and  go  past,  then  we  rode  down 
on  you. 

Goetz.  And  then  I first  saw  that  I had  put  my  hand 
into  the  wolfs  mouth.  _ Fivc-and-twenty  against 
eight  is  no  jesting  business.  Everard  Truchscss 
killed  one  of  my  followers.  Had  they  all  behaved 
like  him  and  one  other  trooper,  it  had  been  over 
with  mo  and  my  little  band. 

Lerse.  And  that  trooper — 

Goetz.  — Was  as  gallant  a fellow  as  I ever  saw*. 
He  attacked  me  fiercely;  and  when  I thought  I had 
given  him  enough^  ana  was  eng.'iged  elsewhere,  he 
was  upon  me  again,  and  laid  on  like  a fury  ; he  cut 
quite  through  my  cuirass,  and  gave  me  a flesh 
wound. 

Lerse.  Have  you  forgiven  him  7 

Goetz.  I bad  but  too  much  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  him. 

Lerse.  I hope  then  you  have  cause  to  be  content- 
ed with  me,  since  my  pattern  exhibition  was  on 
your  own  person. 

Ooetz.  Art  thou  he  7 — O welcome ! welcome ! — 
Canst  thou  say,  Maximilian,  thou  hast  such  a heart 
amongst  all  thy  servants ! 

Lerse.  I wonder  you  did  not  sooner  inquire  after 
me. 

Ooetz.^  How  could  I think  that  the  man  w'ould 
engage  in  my  service  who  attacked  me  so  despe- 
rately! 

L^se.  Even  so,  my  Lord— From  my  youth  up- 
wards I have  served  as  a cavalier,  ana  nave  had 
to  do  with  many  a knight.  I was  overjoyed  to 
learn  we  were  to  attack  you;  for  I had  beard  of 
your  fame,  and  I wished  to  know  you.  You  saw  I 


gave  way,  and  you  saw  it  was  not  from  cowardice, 
for  I returned  to  the  charge— In  short,  1 did  learn 
to  know  you,  and  from  that  hour  I resolv^  to 
serve  you. 

Goetz.  How  long  wilt  thou  engage  with  me7 

Lerse.  For  a year— without  pay. 

Goetz.  No — thou  shah  have  as  the  others,  and  u 
the  foremost  among  them. 

Enf^  Georoe. 

Geo.  Hans  of  Sclbiss  greets  you : — To-morrow 
he  is  here  with  fifty  men. 

Goetz.  'Tis  well. 

Geo.  It  is  coming  to  sharps- There  is  a troop  of 
Imperialists  come  forwards,  without  doubt,  to  re- 
connoitre. 

Ooetz.  How  many? 

Geo.  About  fifty  or  so. 

Goetz.  No  more ! — Come,  Lef^  we’ll  have  i 
crash  with  them,  that  when  Selblss  comes  he  may 
find  some  Work  done  to  his  hand. 

Lerse.  'Twill  be  a royal  foretaste. 

Goetz.  To  horse ! [EzeutL 

SCENE  VIl. 


Scency  a Wood;  on  one  side  a Morass.: 
Two  Imperial  Troopers  meeting, 

1 Imp.  What  makest  thou  here  7 

2 Imp.  I have  leave  of  absence  for  a little— Ever 
since  our  quarters  were  beat  up  last  night,  I hare 
had  such  violent  fits  of  illness  that  I cannot  ait  my 
horse  for  a minute. 

1 Imp.  Is  the  party  far  advanced  7 

2 Imp.  A good  way  from  the  wood. 

1 Imp.  Then  why  do  you  linger  here? 

2 Imp.  I prithee  betray  me  not,  I will  to  the  next 
village,  and  get  something  comfortable ; itmayhdp 
my  complaint.— But  whence  comeat  thou?, 

1 Imp.  I am  bringing  our  ofificer  some  wine  and 
meat  from  the  nearest  village. 

2 Imp.  So,  so ! he  makes  much  of  himself  before 
our  very  faces,  and  we  must  starve— a fine  exam- 
ple! 

1 Imp.  Come  back  with  me,  rascal. 

2 Imp.  Call  me  fool  then  !— There  are  plenty  of 
our  troop  that  would  gladly  fast  three  days  to  beu 
far  from  it  as  I am. 

[ Trampling  of  horsa  heard 

1 Imp.  Hear’st  thou 7— Horses! 

2 Imp.  Alas  ! — Alas  I 

1 Imp.  I’ll  get  up  into  ibis  tree. 

2 Imp.  And  I into  the  marsh. 

I 'JVtey  hide  Ihemselrts. 

Enter  on  horseback,  Goetz,  Lerse,  Geoboe,  and 
Cavaliers,  all  completely  armed. 

Goetz.  Away  into  the  wood,  by  the  ditch  on  tlK 
left— then  we  nave  them  in  the  rear. 

[They  gallop tmt. 

1 Imn.  [descending.)  This  is  a bad  businM*" 
Michael !— He  answers  not— Michael ! they  are 
gone  ! ( Goes  towards  the  marsh.)  Alas  he  is  sunk . 
—Michael! — He  hears  me  not:  he  is  suffocated-- 
Poor  coward,  art  thou  done  for  7 [Ijoud  alarm  c«a 
trampling  of  horses.)  We  are  slain— Eneonrt' 
Enemies  on  all  hands ! 

Re-enter  Goetz  and  George  on  horse-back: 


Goetz.  Halt,  fellow,  or  thou  diest ! 

Imp.  Spwe  my  life ! , . u 

Goetz.  Thy  sword !— George,  carry 
other  prisoners,  whom  Lerse  is  guarding  behind  iM 
wood— I must  pursue  their  fugitive  leader. 

Imp.  Pray,  su",  what  has  become  of  the  knigaii 
our  officer  7 . 

Geo.  My  master  threw  him  head  over  hecU  now 
his  horse,  his  feather-bush  was  the  first 
reached  the  mire.  His  troopers  got  him  up,  anatM 
as  if  tbe  devil  drove — March,  fellow  1 [Eiaint: 

SCENE  VIII. 


Camp  of  Imperialists. 

Captain  and  First  Officer. 

1 Ojff.  They  fly  from  afar  towai^  the  ctunp*- 
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Oap.  He  will  be  hard  at  their  baunchee— Draw 
out  fifty  aa  far  as  the  mill ; if  he  follows  the  pursuit 
too  far,  you  may  perhaps  entrap  him. 

[Exit  Officer. 

['Fhe  Second  Officer  w borne  in. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  young  sir,  now  like  you  the 
wolfs  jaws? 

2 Offi  O curse  vour  jokes ! The  stoutest  lance 
went  to  shivers  like  elase — He  is  the  devil !— He 
ran  upon  me  as  if  he  had  been  that  moment  un- 
chains : by  Heaven,  you  would  have  thought  him  a 
thunderbolt 

Cap.  Thank  God  that  you  have  come  off  at  all ! 

2 Offi.  There  is  little  to  be  thankful  for  ; two  of 
my  ribs  are  broken— Where’s  the  surgeon  ? 

[He  is  carried  offi. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

Enter  Goetz  and  Selbisb. 

Ooetz.  And  what  say  you  to  this  business  of  the 
ban,  Selbies  ? 

Set.  ’Tie  a stroke  of  Weislingen. 

Goetz.  Thinkest  thou  ? 

Set.  I do  not  think  it— I know  it. 

Goetz.  How? 

Set.  He  was  at  the  Diet,  I tell  thee,  and  with 
the  Emperor. 

Goetz.  Well,  shall  we  pve  them  another  touch 
to-night? 

SeL  I hope  so. 

Goetz.  We’ll  away  then  to  course  these  hares. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  X. 

"The  Imperial  Camp. 

Captain.,  Officers^  and  Followers. 

Cant.  This,  sirs,  is  doing  nothing.  He  beats  one 
squadron  after  another;  and  whoever  escapes  death 
or  captivity,  w’ould  rather  fly  to  Turkey  than  return 
to  the  camp.— We  must  attack  him  once  for  all  in  a 
body,  and  seriously.- 1 will  go  myself,  and  ho  shall 
fine!  with  whom  he  has  to  do. 

Offi.  I am  glad  of  it— But  he  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  knows  every  pa.ss  and  ravine 
so  thoroughly,  that  he  will  be  as  oimcult  to  find  as 
a mouse  in  a corn  magazine. 

Capt.  I warrant  you  we’ll  manage  to  find  him— 
On  for  Ja.xthausen  ; at  all  events,  he  must  appear 
to  defend  his  castle. 

Offi.  Shall  we  all  march? 

Capt.  Yes,  truly— Don’t  you  know  that  a hundred 
mre  melted  away  already? 

Offi.  Then  let  us  away  with  speed,  before  the 
whole  snowball  dissolves;  for  this  is  warm  work, 
and  we  stand  here  like  butter  in  the  sun. 

[Exeunt— A march  sounded. 

SCENE  XI. 

A hill  and  wood. 

Goetz,  Selbibs,  and  T\oopers. 

fifoe/z.  They  come  in  full  force — Seckingen’s 
troopers  ioineu  us  in  good  time. 

Set.  We  had  better  divide  our  force — I will  take 
the  left  hand  by  the  hill. 

Ooelx.  And  do  thou,  Lersc.  carry  fifty  men 
straight  through  the  wood  on  the  right— Let  them 
keep  the  high  road— I will  draw  up  opposite  to  them. 
— Cieorge,  thou  stayesi  by  me — When  you  see  them 
attack  me,  then  do  you  fall  upon  their  flanks  : we’ll 
beat  the  knaves  into  mummy — they  little  think  we 
can  hold  them  at  the  sword’s  point.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII. 

Scene  changes  to  a neighbouring  part  of  the  wood 

— A high-road— On  one  side  an  eminence  with  a 

ruined  watch-tower ; on  the  other  the  forest. 

Enter  on  march,  the  Captain  of  the  Imperialists. 

with  Officers,  and  his  Squadron Drums  and 

Standards. 

Capt.  He  halts  upon  the  high-road ! That’s  too 
impudent  He  shall  repent  it— What!  not  to  fear 
the  torrent  that  bursts  loose  upon  him ! 

VoL.  I.-4  Y 


I Offi  Y ou  will  not  run  upon  iron  pikes  ? He  looks 
as  a he  means  to  plant  the  first  that  comes  upon 
him  in  the  mire  with  bis  head  downmost— Hero  let 
us  wait  him. 

Capt.  Not  so. 

Offi  I entreat  you— 

Capt.  Sound,  trumpeter— and  let  us  blow  him  to 
hell! 

[A  charge  sounded  -Exeunt  in  full  career. 
Selbiss,  with  his  Troopers,  comes  from  behind  the 
hilt,  galloping. 

Sel.  Follow  me  !—Shoul— shout ! 

I 'Ihey  gallop  across  Ou  Stage,  et  exeunt. 
Loud  alarm,  Lebss  and  his  party  sally  from  the 
wood. 

Lerse.  Fly  to  the  help  of  Goetz!  Heis  surround- 
ed.—Gallant  Selbiss,  tnou  hast  cut  thy  wav— we 
will  sow  the  high-road  with  these  thistle  heads. 

[Gallop  qffi.  A loud  alarm^  with  shouts 
and  firing  for  some  minutes. 
Selbiss  is  borne  tn  wounded,  by  two  Troopers. 
Sel.  Leave  me  here,  and  hasten  to  Goetz. 

1 Troop.  Let  us  stay — you  need  our  aid. 

Sel.  Get  one  of  you  on  the  watch  tower,  and  tell 
me  how  it  goes. 

1 'Troop.  How  shall  I get  up? 

2 IVoop.  Get  upon  my  shoulder } you  can  then 
reach  the  ruined  part. 

[Ftrjt  Trooper  gets  up  into  the  Tower 
1 Troon.  Alas!  alas! 

Sel.  What  seeat  thou? 

I 'Troop.  Your  cavaliers  fly  to  the  hill. 

Set.  Hellish  cowards  I— I would  that  they  stood, 
and  I had  a ball  through  my  bead  1— Ride  one  of 
you  full  speed— Curse  and  thunder  them  back  to  the 
field— Seest  thouCtoetz?  [Exit  Second  'Trooper. 

'Troop.  I see  the  three  black  feathers  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult. 

Set.  Swim,  brave  swimmer— I lie  here. 

Troop.  A white  plume— Whose  is  that? 

Sel.  The  captain. 

'Troop.  Goetz  gallops  upon  him— Crash ! Down 
he  goes. 

Set.  The  captain  ? 

'Troop.  Y(.>s. 

Sfl,  Brave ! brave  ! 

'Troov.  .\las ! alas’— I see  Goetz  no  more. 

Set.  Then  die,  Selbiss ! 

'Troop.  dreatlful  tumult  where  he  stood— 
George’s  blue  nlume  vamshes  too. 

* Set  Climb  higher- SffSt  ihoo  Lerse  ?^ 

'Troop.  No! — Every  thing  is  in  confusion ! 

Sd.  No  further— come  down— How  do  Seckin- 
gen’s  men  bear  themselves? 

'Trmp.  So  so— One  of  them  flics  to  the  wood — 
another— another— a whole  troop.— Goetz  is  lost! 
Sd.  Come  down—  tell  me  no  more. 

'Troop.  I cannot — Bravo  I bravo!  I see  Goetz — 
I see  George— I see  Lerse  I 
Sd.  On  norseback? 

'Troop.  Ay,  ay,  high  on  horseback— Victory ! Vic 
torv !— They  fly ! , 

Set.  The  Imperialists? 

'Troop.  Standard  and  all,  Goetz  behind  them- 
He  seizes  the  standard— he  has  it !— A handful  of 
men  with  him— My  comrade  reaches  him— they 
come  this  way. 

Enter  Gobtz,  Gkoboe,  Lbbsb,  and  Cavaliers  on 
horseback. 

Sel.  Joy  to  thee,  Goetz !— Victory  I Victory ! 
Goetz,  {dismounting.)  Dearly,  dearly  bought? — 
Thou  art  sorely  wounded,  Selbiss ! 

Set.  But  thou  dost  live,  and  hast  conquered! — 1 
have  done  little ; and  the  dogs  my  troopers— How 
hast  thou  come  off! 

Goetz.  For  the  present,  well.  And  here  1 thsnk 
George,  and  thee,  Lerse,  for  my  life.  1 unhorsed  the 
captain — They  stabb’d  my  stew,  and  broke  in  upon 
me.  George  hewed  his  way  to  me._  and  sprang  off. 
I threw  myself  like  lightning  on  his  hor^  and  he 
appeared  suddenly  like  a thunderbolt  upon  another. 
—How  earnest  thou  by  thy  steed  ? 

Geo.  A fellow  struck  at  you  from  behind  :— as  he 
raised  his  cuirass  in  the  exertion,  I slabbed  him  with 
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my  dogger.  Down  he  came  ! and  so  I rid  you  of  a 
back-biter  and  helped  myself  to  a horse. 

Goetz.  Then  wc  stuck  together,  till  Francis  here 
came  to  our  help ; and  then  we  cut  our  way  out. 

Ltrse.  The  hounds  whom  1 led  made  a good  show 
at  first : but  when  wc  came  to  close,  they  fied  like 
Iinperialists. 

Goetz.  Friend  and  foe  fled,  except  this  little  narty 
of  my  own  domestics  who  protected  our  rear.  I had 
enough  to  do  with  the  fellows  in  front;  but  the  fall 
of  their  captain  dismayed  them— they  wavered,  and 
they  fled.  1 have  their  banner,  and  a few  prisoners. 

Sd.  The  captain  has  e8cai>ed  you  '1 

Goetz.  They  rescued  him  during  the  scuffle.  Come, 
boys— come,  Selbiss — make  a bicr  of  lances  and 
boughs— Thou  canst  not  to  horse— come  to  my 
castle.  They  are  scattered,  but  we  are  very  few; 
and  I know  not  what  troops  they  may  have  in  re- 
serve. I will  be  your  host  and  physician.— Wine 
tastes  so  well  after  action  ! 

IJSJxfun/,  carrying  Selbiss. 

SCENE  XIII. 

TTu  Camp. 

The  Captain  and  Imperialists. 

Capt.  I could  crush  you  all  with  one  hand.  Wliat! 
to  give  way ! He  had  not  a handful  of  people  re- 
maining. To  give  way  before  one  man  ! No  one 
would  believe  it  but  for  a joke’s  sake.  Ride  round 
the  country,  you,  and  you,  and  you  bring  up  the 
reserved  troops,  and  collect  our  scattered  soldiers, 
or  cut  them  down  wherever  you  find  them.  We 
must  grind  these  notches  out  of  our  blades,  or  make 
pruning-books  of  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XIV. 

Jaxthausen. 

Goetz,  Lebse,  and  Geobge. 

Goetz.  Poor  Selbiss  is  gone  ! We  must  not  lose 
a moment.  My  good  fellows,  I dare  allow  you  no 
rest.  Gallop  round  and  collect  our  cavaliers.  Most 
of  them  dwell  near  Weilern,  and  there  they  will 
moat  likely  be  found.  Should  we  dally  a moment 
they  will  be  before  the  castle.  {Exeunt  Lebse  ana 
Geobge.)  I must  send  out  scouts.  It  begins  to  be 
warm— Yet  had  I but  a few  stout  fellows— hut  not 
of  such  fellows  are  the  many  composed.  [.£7xt/. 

Enter  Seckinoen  and  Mabia. 

Maria.  I l^seech  thee,  Seckincen,  leave  not  mv 
brother ! His  own  horsemen,  Selbiss’s,  yours,  all 
are  scattered ; he  is  alone. — Selbiss  is  brought  here 
dead,  or  mortally  wounded.  I fear  the  worst. 

Sec.  Bo  composed— I will  not  leave  him. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  Come  to  the  chapel— the  chaplain  waits — 
In  five  minutes  you  shall  be  made  one. 

Sec.  Let  me  remain  here. 

Goetz.  To  the  chapel ! 

Sec.  Goetz ! 

Goetz.  Will  you  not  to  the  chapel  7 

Sec.  Willingly,  and  then— 

Goetz.  Tlien  you  go  your  way. 

See.  Goetz! 

Goetz.  To  the  chapel ! — Come,  come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XV. 

Camp. 

Captain  and  Officers, 

Cant.  How  many  in  all  7 

O^.  A hundred  and  fifty  ofld— 

Cap/.  Out  of  five  hundred.— Set  on  the  march 
towards  Jaxthausen,  before  he  again  collects  his 
forces  and  attacks  us  on  the  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XVI. 

Jaxthausen. 

Gh)ETZ,  Elizabeth,  Maria,  and  Sbckinobn. 

Godz.  God  bless  you.  give  you  happy  days,  and 
fui^rt  the  children  with  which  he  shafl  bless  you  ! 

Eliz.  And  may  they  be  virtuous  as  yourselves — 
then  let  that  come  which  will. 


See.  I thank  you !— And  you,  my  Maria!  as  I led 
you  to  the  altar,  you  shall  lead  me  to  happiness. 

Maria.  Our  pugrimago  will  be  in  company  to 
wards  that  distant  and  high-praised  land. 

Godz.  Good  luck  to  your  journey  ! 

Maria.  That  was  not  what  I meant— We  do  not 
leave  you. 

Goetz.  You  must,  sister. 

Maria.  Y ou  were  not  wont  to  be  so  harsh. 
Goetz.  You  are  more  aflectionatc  than  prudent. 

Enter  George. 

Geo.  I can  gatlier  no  troopers : One  was  persua- 
ded, but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  would  not  come. 

Goetz.  ’Tis  well,  George.  Fortune  begins  to  look 
cold  upon  me.  Seckingen,  I entreat  you  to  depart 
this  very  evening.  Persuade  Mary— you  are  her 
husband— let  her  feel  it. — When  women  regulate 
our  motions,  they  are  more  dangerous  than  ene- 
mies in  the  field. 

Enter  a Cavalier. 

Cat.  The  Imperial  squadron  is  on  full  and  rapid 
march  hither. 

Goetz.  I have  diminished  them  by  skirmiabea. 
How  many  arc  they  7 

Cav.  About  two  hundred— They  cannot  be  &r 
from  hence. 

Goetz.  Have  they  passed  the  river  yet  7 
Cav.  No,  my  Lord  ! 

Godz.  Had  I but  fifty  men,  they  should  come  no 
further.- Hast  thou  not  seen  Lerse  7 
C«r.  No,  my  Lord  ! 

Goetz.  Tell  all  to  hold  themselves  ready.— Weep 
on,  my  gentle  Mary— Many  a moment  of  pleasure 
shall  be  thy  reward — It  is  better  thou  shouldstweep 
on  thy  wedding  day.  than  that  too  CTeat  joy  should 
be  the  forerunner  of  future  misery.— Farewell,  Mary! 
— Farewell,  brother! 

Maria.  I cannot  away  from  you,  sister— Dear 
brother,  let  us  stay.  Dost  thou  hold  my  husband  so 
cheap  as  to  refuw  his  help  in  thy  extremity  7 
Goetz.  Yes— it  is  gone  far  with  me.  Perhaw  njT 
fall  is  near— You  are  but  beginning  life,  and  snonld 
separate  your  lot  from  mine.  I have  ordered  your 
horses  to  be  saddled— you  must  away  instantly! 
Maria.  O brother ! brother! 

Eliz.  {to  Seckingen.)  Assist  him  to  persuade  her 
— Speak  to  her. 

Sec.  What  can  I say  7— Dear  Maria,  we  must  go! 
Maria.  Thou  too 7— My  heart  will  break! 

Godz.  Then  stay — In  a few  minutes  my  castle 
will  be  be.*!ieged. 

Maria,  {weeping  bitterly.)  A\vlb\  alas! 

Goetz.  We  will  defend  ourselves  as  we  can. 
Maria.  3Iother  of  God,  have  compassion 
US ! 

Goetz.  And  at  last  we  must  die  or  surrender 
Thy  tears  will  then  have  involved  thy  noble  husband 
in  the  same  miserable  lot  with  me. 

Maria.  Thou  torturest  me  I . 

Goetz.  Remain,  remain  ! — Seckingen,  ,thou  ^ 
fall  into  the  grave  with  me,  out  of  which  I bad 
hoped  thou  shouldst  help  me. 
maria.  We  will  away — Sister — sister! 

Godz.  Place  her  in  safety,  and  then  remember  ms 
Sec.  Never  shall  I repose  a night  till  I know  Uwo 
art  out  of  danger. 

Godz.  Sister  ! dear  sister  I • [Kisses  ktr. 
Sec.  Away!  away! 

Goetz.  Yet  one  moment !— I shall  secyouigam" 
Be  comforletl,  I shallsee  you  again.— 

INGEH  and  Maria.)  I drive  her  away— yet  when  w 
goes,  what  would  1 give  to  detain  her !— EuMt  *** 
stayptbyme — 

EHz.  Till  death  ! ^ 

Goetz.  Whom  God  loves,  he  gives  sucbawiie. 

Enter  George.  ^ 

Geo.  They  are  near! — I saw 
tower.  The  sun  is  rising,  and  I perceived  tb«r 
CCS  glitter.  I minded  them  no  more  than  a 
would  do  a whole  army  of  mice.  'Tia  true 
the  rats  at  present. 

Goetz.  Go  to  the  battlements— Look  to  the 
See  they  are  provided  with  stones  and  beams, 
find  exorcise  for  their  patience,  and  their  i 
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discharge  itself  at  the  expense  of  their  own  nails— 
{A  trumpet  from  iDithotU—GotTZ  goes  to  the  vrin- 
dw.)  Aha  ! there  comes  a red  gowned  rascal  to  ask 
me  whether  I will  be  a scoundrel ! What  says  he? 
— ( The  voice  of  the  Herald  ie  heard  indietinctly^  as 
yrom  a distance.  Goetz  speaks  at  intervals!)  A 
rope  for  thy  throat !—( Koice  again.)  “ Offended 
Maj^ty !” — Some  parson  has  drawn  up  the  procla- 
mation—( Voice  concludes,  and  Goetz  answers /rom 
the  window.)  Surrender  myself— surrender  myself 
at  all  discretion!— With  whom  speak  yc?  Am  I a 
robber  ? Tell  your  captain,  that  for  his  Imperial 
Majesty  I entertain,  as  ever,  all  due  respect ; but  for 
himself,  he  may— 

[Shu/a  the  window  with  violence —A  sharp  dis- 
charge qf  musketry,  answered  by  firing  from 
the  eastU. 

SCENE  XVII. 

The  Kitchen. 

Euzabbth  preparing  food— to  her  Goetz. 

Goetz.  You  have  hard  work,  my  poor  wife! 

Eliz.  Would  it  could  but  last!— but  you  can 
hardly  hold  out  long. 

Goetz.  We  have  not  had  time  to  provide  our- 
selves— 

Eliz.  And  so  many  people  to  feed! — The  wine  is 
well-nigh  ffnished. 

Goetz.  If  we  hold  out  a certain  time,  they  must 
give  us  articles.  We  keep  them  at  a fine  distance— 
They  may  shoot  the  whole  day,  and  wound  our 
walla,  and  break  our  windows.— That  Lerse  is  a 
gallant  fellow— He  slips  about  with  his  ^n : if  a 
rogue  comes  too  nigh— Ba !— there  he  lies  f 

[Firing. 

Enter  Cavalier. 

Cav.  We  want  live  coals,  gracious  lady ! 

Goetz.  For  what? 

Cav.  Our  bullets  are  spent ; we  must  cast  new. 

Goetz.  How  lasts  the  powder  ? 

Cav.  There  is  yet  no  want ; we  spare  our  fire. 

[Faring  at  intervals.  Exeunt  Goetz  and  Eli- 
zabeth. 

Enter  Lerse  with  a bullet-mould. 

Lerse.  Go,  seek  for  lead  about  the  house — mean- 
while I will  make  a shift  with  this — [Goes  to  the 
window,  and  takes^  out  the  lead  frames.)  Every 
thing  is  fair.  So  it  is  in  this  worfd— no  one  knows 
what  a thing  may  come  to:  the  glazier  that  made 
these  frames  little  knew  that  the  work  of  his  hands 
was  to  give  some  fellow  his  last  hcadach ; and  the 
father  that  got  me  little  thought  that  the  fowls  of 
heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  were  to  pick  my 
bones. 

Enter  George  with  a leaden  spout. 

Geo.  Here’s  lead  for  thee!— When  we  have  used 
the  half  of  it,  there  will  none  return  to  tell  his  Ma- 
jesty “ we  have  not  sped.” 

Jisrse  (cutting  it  ilown.)  A famous  prize . 

Geo.  The  rain  must  seek  some  other  way— But 
never  mind  that— a gallant  trooper  and  a smart 
shower  will  always  find  their  road. 

t They  cast  balls. 

Lerse.  Hold  the  crucible— (<?o«  to  the  window.) 
Yonder  comes  a fellow  creeping  forward  with  his 
popmm  ; he  thinks  our  fire  is  spent— He  shall  have 
the  bullet  warm  from  the  pan. 

[He  loads  his  carabine. 

Geo.  (sets  down  the  mould.)  Let  me  see— 

Lerse  (Jires/rom  the  window.)  Yonder  lies  the 
game. 

Geo.  One  of  them  fired  at  me  as  I got  out  on  the 
roof  to  get  the  spout — He  killed  a pigeon  that  sal 
near  me ; it  fell  into  the  spout— I thanked  him  for  my 
dinner,  and  stepped  in  with  the  double  booty. 

[ They  cast  balls. 

Lerse.  Now  let  us  load,  and  go  through  the  cas- 
tle to  earn  our  dinner. 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  Stay,  Lerse,  I must  speak  with  thee.— I will 
not  keep  thee,  George,  from  the  sport. 

[Exit  George. 
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Goetz.  They  demand  a parley. 

Lerse.  I will  out  and  hear  what  they  have  to 
say. 

Goetz.  They  will  require  me  to  enter  myself  into 
ward  in  some  town  on  my  knightly  parole. 

Zrfrae.  Thai’s  a trifle— What  if  they  would  allow 
us  free  liberty  of  departure  1 for  we  can  expect  no 
relief  from  Seckingen.  We  will  bury  all  valuables, 
where  they  shall  never  find  them— leave  them  the 
bare  walks  and  come  out  with  flying  colours. 

Goetz.  They  will  not  permit  us. 

Lerse.  It  is  but  asking— VVe  will  demand  a safe 
conduct,  and  I will  sally  out  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XVIII. 

A Hall 

Goetz,  Elizabeth,  George,  and  Troopers  at 

Tabu. 

Goetz.  Danger  draws  us  together,  my  friends  I 
Be  cheeiy— don’t  forget  the  bottle!  The  flask  is 
empty— Come,  another,  my  dear  wife !— (Elizabeth 
shakes  lurhtad.)—\s  there  no  more? 

Eliz.  (low.)  Only  one,  which  I set  apart  for  you. 

Goetz.  Not  so,  my  love!- Bring  it  out;  they  need 
strengthening  more  than  I. 

Eliz.  Hond  it  from  the  cabinet. 

Goetz.  It  is  the  last,  and  I feel  as  if  we  need  not 
spare  it.  It  is  long  since  I have  been  so  much  dis- 
posed for  joy. — ('They  fll)  To  the  health  of  the 
Emperor. 

All.  Long  live  the  Emperor ! 

Goetz.  Be  it  our  last  word  when  we  die ! I love 
him,  fur  our  fate  is  similar ; and  I am  happier  than 
he. — He  must  direct  his  Imperial  smiadrons  gainst 
mice,  while  the  rats  gnaw  his  parchment  edicts.  I 
know  he  often  wishes  himself  rather  dead  than  to  be 
the  soul  of  such  a crippled  body  as  the  empire. — 
(They  fill.)  It  will  go  but  once  more  round— And 
when  our  blood  runs  low,  like  this  flask— when  we 
pour  out  its  last  ebbing  drop  (empties  the  wine  drop- 
ways  into  his  goblet,)  what  then  shall  be  our  word? 

Geo.  Freedom ! 

Goetz.  Freedom! 

All.  Freedom ! 

Goetz.  And  if  that  survives  us,  we  shall  die  hap- 
py : our  spirits  shall  see  our  sons,  and  the  emperor 
of  our  sons,  happy ! — Did  the  servants  of  princes 
show  the  same  filial  attachment  to  their  masters  as 
ou  to  me— Did  their  masters  serve  the  Emperor  as 

would  serve  him— 

Geo.  It  is  widely  different. 

Goetz.  Not  so  much  so  as  would  appear.  Have  I 
not  known  worthy  men  among  the  princes?  and 
can  the  breed  be  extinct  ?— Men  nappy  in  their  own 
minds  and  in  their  undertakings,  that  could  bear  a 
petty  brother  in  their  neighbourhood  without  feeling 
either  dread  or  envy;  whose  hearts  were  opened 
when  they  saw  their  table  surrounded  by  their  free 
equals,  and  who  did  not  think  free  knights  unfit 
company  till  they  had  degraded  themselves  by  court 
homage. 

Geo.  Have  you  known  such  princes? 

Goetz.  Well!— I recollect,  when  the  landgrave  of 
Hanau  made  a grand  hunting-party,  the  princes  and 
free  feudatories  enjoyed  themselves  under  the  open 
heaven,  and  the  vassals  were  as  happy  as  they ; it 
was  no  selfish  masquerade,  instituted  for  his  own 
private  pleasure  or  vanity — To  see  the  great  round- 
headed  peasant  lads  and  the  pretty  brown  girls,  the 
sturdy  hinds  and  the  respectable  anoienis,  all  as 
happy  as  if  they  rejoiced  in  the  pleasures  of  their 
master,  which  he  shared  with  them  under  God’s 
free  sky ! 

Geo.  He  must  have  been  such  a master  as  you. 

Goetz.  And  shall  we  not  hope  that  many  such  will 
rule  together  some  future  day— to  whom  reverence 
to  the  Emperor,  peace  and  friendship  with  neigh- 
bours, and  the  love  of  vassals,  shall  be  the  best  and 
dearest  family  treasure  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  ? Every  one  will  then  keep  and  improve  his 
own,  instead of  reckoning  nothing  gained  thatisnot 
ravaged  from  their  neighbours. 

Geo.  And  shall  we  then  have  no  skirmishing?  . 

Goetz.  Would  to  God  there  was  no  restless  qiint 
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in  all  Germany,  and  still  we  should  have  enough  to 
do!  We  might  then  chase  the  wolves  from  the  cliffs, 
and  bring  our  peaceable  laborious  neighbour  a dish 
of  game  from  the  wood,  and  eat  it  together.  Were 
that  top  little,  we  would  join  our  brethren,  and,  like 
cherubims  with  flaming  swords,  defend  the  frontiers 
against  those  wolves  tne  Turks,  against  those  foxes 
the  French,  and  guard  for  our  beloved  Emperor 
both  extremities  of  his  empire.  There  would  bo  a 
life,  George!— to  risk  one’s  head  for  the  safety  of 
all  Germany — (Gkoroe  springs  up.)— Whither 
away? 

Oeo.  Alas ! I forgot  we  were  besieged— besieged 
by  that  very  Emperor;  and  before  we  can  expose 
our  lives  in  his  defence,  wc  must  risk  them  for  our 
liberty. 

Qotlz.  Be  of  good  cheer. 

Enter  Lesse. 

her.  Freedom  ! freedom  ! You  are  cowardly  pol- 
troons—hesitating,  irresolute  asses— You  are  to  de- 
part with  men,  weapons,  horses,  and  armour — Pro- 
visions you  are  to  leave  behind. 

Goetz,  They  will  hardly  And  enough  to  tire  their 
jaws. 

Ler.  (aside  to  Goetz.)  Have  you  hid  the  plate  and 
money  ? 

Goetz.  No !— Wife,  go  with  Lerse,  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  to  thee. 

SCENE  XIX. 

Scent  changes  to  the  Court  of  the  Castle. 
George,  in  the  stable,  curries  his  horse^  and  tings — 

It  waa  a little  naiightr  pafc, 

Hal  ha  I 

Would  catch  a bin!  was  clos'd  in  case. 

Hal  i>a 
Hal  ha 
Sal  SB  I 

He  seis’d  the  cam.  the  latch  did  drew, 

Ha  I ha  I 

And  in  he  thnut  his  knavish  paw. 

Sat  sal 
Hal  ha! 

Sal  sal 

The  bird  dash'd  out,  and  (oin’d  the  thorn, 

Hal  ha  I 

And  laush'd  the  silljr  fool  to  scorn  t 
Sat  so  I 
Hal  ha  I 
Sat  sat 

Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  How  goes  it? 

Oeo.  (bHngs  out  his  horse.)  All  saddled  ! 

Goetz.  Thou  takest  it  cheerily. 

Geo.  As  the  bird  that  got  out  of  the  cage. 

Enter  all  the  Besieged. 

Goetz.  Hove  you  all  your  carabines  1- — Not  yet ! 
Gk),  take  the  best  from  the  armory- ’Tis  all  one— 
we’ll  ride  out. 

Qeo-  And  laufh  tlic  sitlf  ibols  to  scorn. 

Hal  ha  I 
Sal  SB  I 
Ha ! bat 

SCENE  XX. 

Scene  changes  to  the  armory. 

'Tiro  Cavaliers  choosing  guns. 

1 Car.  I take  this. 

2 Cor.  I this— But  yonder’s  a better. 

1 Cor.  Never  mind— Make  ready. 

[ Tumult  and  firing  without. 

2 Cor.  Hark! 

1 Cor.  (springs  to  the  window.)  Sacred  heaven, 
they  murder  our  master! — He  is  unhorsed ! — George 
is  down ! 

2 Cat.  How  shall  we  gel  off?- By  the  garden- 

wall,  and  so  the  country.  [Exit. 

1 Cav.  Lerse  keeps  his  ground— I will  to  him— If 
they  die,  1 will  not  survive  them. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

An  Inn  in  the  City  of  Heilbron. 

Goetz  solus. 

Goetz.  I am  like  the  evil  spurit  conjured  into  a cir- 


cle— 1 fret  and  labour,  but  all  in  vain— The  false  m 
vious  slaves  \— (Enter  Euzabeth.)— What  newi^ 
Eliza,  of  my  dear,  my  trusty  followers? 

Eliz.  Nothing  certain:  some  are  slain,  some  are 
prisoners ; no  one  could  or  would  tell  me  more  par- 
ticulars. 

Goetz.  Is  that  the  reward  of  faith,  of  filial  obedi- 
ence?—For  thy  sake — Goetz! — O thou  bast  lived 
too  long! 

Eliz.  Murmur  not  gainst  our  heavenly  Father, 
my  dear  husband!  Thev  have  their  reward— It 
was  bom  with  them,  a noble  and  generous  heart— 
Even  in  the  dungeon  they  are  free.— Think  now  of 
appearing  before  the  Imperial  Commissioners— Th«r 
awful  presence,  the  splendour  of  their  dress,  and 
th^oldcn  chains  which  mark  their  dignity— 

Goetz.  —Become  them  like  a necklace  on  a 
sow  !— Would  I could  sec  George  and  Lerse  in  their 
dungeon ! 

Eliz.  It  were  a sight  to  make  an  angel  weep. 

Goetz.  I would  not  weep— I would  grind  my 
teeth,  and  gnaw  my  lip  in  fury. What ! the  ap- 

Eles  of  mv  eye  in  fetters  I— And  have  not  the  dear 
oys  loved  me?  Never  will  I rest  till  I see  them. 

What ! to  break  their  word  pledged  in  the  name 

of  the  Emperor ! 

Eliz.  Forget  that— You  must  appear  before  the 
Commissioners — You  are  in  an  evil  mood  to  meet 
them,  and  I fear  the  worst. 

Goetz.  When  will  they  admit  me  ? 

Eliz.  They  will  send  a sergeant-at-arms. 

Goetz.  What— The  ass  of  justice  that  carries  the 
sacks  to  the  mill,  and  the  dung  to  the  field  7— \Miat 
now  ? 

Enter  Sergeant-at-arms. 

Serg.  The  Lords  Commissioners  are  at  the  Coun- 
cil-house, and  require  your  presence. 

Goetz.  I come. 

Serg.  I am  to  escort  you. 

Goetz.  Too  much  honour. 

Eliz.  Be  but  cool. 

Goetz.  Fear  me  not.  [Exeunt 


SCENE  II. 

The  Council-house  at  Heilbron. 

The  Imperial  Commissioners  seated  in  judgment 
— The  Captain  and  the  Magistrates  of  the  ^at- 
tending. 

Mag.  We  have,  according  to  your  order,  collect- 
ed the  stoutest  and  most  hardy  of  our  burgher?  to 
wait  in  the  neighbourhood.  . , « 

Com.  VVe  will  communicate  to  his  Imperial  Ms- 
jesty  the  zeal  with  which  vou  have  obeyed  our  illus- 
trious commander — Are  they  artisans  ? 

Mag.  Smiths,  coopers,  and  carpenters,  men  with 
hands  hardened  by  labour — and  resolute  here— 

[Points  to  his  bread. 

Com.  ’Tis  well ! 

Enter  Sergeant. 

Serg.  Goetz  Von  Berlichingen  waits  at  the  door. 
Com.  Admit  him. 


Enter  Goetz. 

Goetz.  (5od  greet  you,  my  Lords ! — What  would  ye 
with  me  ? . 

Com.  First,  that  you  consider  where  you  are,  ana 
with  whom. 

Goetz.  By  my  faith,  I know  it  well,  my  Lords! 
Com.  You  do  but  your  duty  in  owning  it 
Goetz.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! 

Com.  Be  seated.  [Points  to  a stoat 

Goetz.  What,  there  ?— Down  below  ?— I c«n 
stand— That  stool  smells  of  the  criminal;— as  in- 
deed does  its  whole  apparatus. 

Com.  .Stand,  then, 

Goetz.  To  business,  if  you  please. 

Com.  We’ll  go  on  in  order. 

Godz.  I am  nappy  to  hear  it— Would  everyone 

did  ns  much ! , j ..j 

Com.  You  know  how  you  fell  into  our  hands,  tno 
arc  a prisoner  at  discretion.  ....  .l 

Goetz.  What  will  you  give  me  if  I know  no  snen 
thing? 
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Com.  Could  I give  you  good  manners,  I would  do 
you  a good  office. 

Goetz.  A good  office !— Can  you  render  any  ?— 
Good  offices  are  more  difficult  than  the  deeds  of 
destruction. 

Sec.  Shall  I enter  all  this  on  record! 

Com.  Only  what  is  to  the  point. 

Goetz.  Do  as  you  please,  for  my  part. 

Com.  You  know  now  you  fell  into  the  power  of 
the  Emperor,  whose  paternal  goodness  overpowered 
bia  justice,  and,  instead  of  a dungeon^  ordered  you 
to  wait  your  future  doom,  upon  your  knightly  parole, 
in  his  beloved  city  of  Heilbron. 

Goetz.  Weil — 1 am  here,  and  wait  it. 

Com.  And  we  are  here  to  intimate  to  you  his  Im- 
perial Majesty’s  grace  and  clemency.  He  is  pleased 
to  foruive  your  rebellion,  to  release  you  from  the  ban, 
and  all  well  deserved  punishment;  provided  you  do. 
with  suppliant  humility^  receive  his  bounty,  and 
subscribe  the  articles  which  shall  be  read  unto  you. 

Goetz.  I am  his  Majesty’s  true  servant,  as  ever. 
One  word  ere  you  go  farther — My  people — where  are 
tbey  ?— what  is  to  become  of  them  7 
Com.  That  concerns  you  not. 

Goetz.  So  may  the  Emperor  turn  his  face  from 
you  in  your  need  '.--They  were  my  companions,  and 
tb^  are  so— What  have  you  done  with  them  1 
Com.  We  owe  you  no  account  of  that. 

Goetz.  -Ah  ! I had  forgot — Never  was  promise  kept 
by  you  to  the  opiircssed.  But,  hush  ! 

Com.  Our  business  is  to  lay  the  articles  before 
you. — Throw  yourself  at  the  Emperor’s  feet,  and  by 
humble  suppucaiion  you  may  hnd  the  true  way  to 
save  the  life  and  freedom  of  your  associates. 

Goetz.  Your  paper ! 

Com.  Secretary,  read  it. 

Sec.  (reads.)  "‘‘I  Goetz  of  Berlichingcn  make 
ublic  acknowledgment,  by  these  presents,  that  I 
aving  lately  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  Emperor 
and  Empire” 

Goetz.  'I’is  false !— I never  oflended  either. 

Com.  Compose  yourself,  and  hear  further. 

Goetz.  I will  not  compose  myself,  and  I will  hear 
no  further.  any  one  arise  and  bear  witness — 
Have  I ever  taken  a step  against  the  Emperor,  or 
against  the  House  of  Austria  ?— Have  I not  in  all 
my  feuds  conducted  myself  ns  one  who  felt  what  all 
Germany  owes  to  its  head— and  what  the  free 
knights  and  feudatories  owe  to  their  liege  lord  the 
Emperor? — I should  be  a liar  and  a slave  could  I 
be  ()ersunded  to  subscribe  that  paper. 

Com.  Yet  we  have  strict  orders  to  persuade  you 
by  fair  means,  or  else  to  throw  you  into  jaiL 
Goetz.  Into  jail  ?— Me? 

Conu  Where  you_  may  c.xpect  your  fate  from  the 
hands  of  Justice,  since  you  will  not  take  it  from 
tbo.se  of  Mercy. 

Goetz.  To  jail ! You  abuse  the  Imperial  power. — 
To  jail ! That  was  never  his  command. — What,  ye 
traitors,  to  dig  a pit  for  me,  and  hang  out  your  oath, 
your  knightly  honour,  as  the  lure  ! To  promise  me 
permiBsion  to  ward  myself  on  parole,  and  then  to 
break  your  treaty ! 

Com.  We  owe  no  faith  to  robbers. 

Goetz.  Wert  thou  not  the  representative  of  my 
prince,  whom  I respect  even  in  the  vilest  counter- 
teit,  thou  shouldst  swallow  that  word,  or  choke 
upon  it.  I was  taken  in  honourable  though  private 
war.  Thou  mightest  thank  God  that  gave  thee 

iciory,  had.st  thou  ever  done  as  gallant  deed^s  as  the 
east  writh  which  1 am  charged. — ( ITie  Commis- 
sioner makes  asien  to  the  M'lsjistrates  of  Heilbront 
teho  goes  out.)  Because  I would  not  join  the  iniqui- 
tous confederacy  of  the  great,  because  I w’ould  not 
grasp  at  the  souls  and  livings  of  the  helpless— ’Tis 
in  this  lies  my  crime!— I defended  my  own  life  and 
the  freedom  of  my  children— See  ye  any  rebellion  in 
that  ? The  Emperor  and  Empire  were  blinded  to 
our  hard  case  by  your  dattcries.  1 have,  God  be 
praised  ! one  hand,  and  I have  done  my  best  to  use 
it  well. 

Enter  a party  of  Artisans,  armed  with  halberds 
and  swords. 

Goetz.  What  means  this? 


Com.  Ye  will  not  hearken Apprehend  him ! 

Goetz.  Is  that  the  purpose  ?— Let  not  the  man 
whose  ear  does  not  itch  come  too  near  me ; one 
salutation  from  my  trusty  iron  fist  shall  cure  him 
of  headache,  toothache,  and  every  ache  under  the  wide 
heaven  ! 

I 'Phey  make  at  him — lie  strikes  one  down,  and 

sn^ches  a sword  from  another — Phey  stand  aloqf. 

Com.  Surrender! 

Goetz  (with  the  sword  drawn.)  What ! Wot  ye  not 
that  de;>ends  but  upon  myself  to  make  way  through 
all  these  hares  and  gain  the  open  field?  But  I will 
teach  you  how  a man  should  keep  his  word— Promise 
to  allow  me  free  ward,  and  1 give  up  my  sword,  and 
am  again  your  prisoner. 

Com.  How ! Would  you  treat  wdih  your  Emperor 
sword  in  hand  ? 

Goetz.  God  forlud  !— only  with  you  and  your  worthy 
companions !— You  may  go  home,  good  people:  here 
deliberation  is  of  no  avail,  and  from  me  there  is  no- 
tliing  to  gain  save  bruises. 

Com.  Seize  him,  I say! — What !_  does  your  alle- 
giance to  the  Emperor  .supply  you  with  no  courage? 

Goetz.  No  more  than  the  Emperor  supplies  them 
with  plaster  for  the  wounds  which  their  courage 
would  earn  for  them. 

A Police-  Ofieer  enters  hastily. 

Off.  The  warder  has  just  discoveretl  from  the  cas- 
tle-tower a troop  of  more  than  two  hundred  horse- 
men hastening  towards  the  town.  They  have  al- 
ready gained  tlie  nill,  and  seem  to  threaten  an  at- 
tack. 

Com.  Alas ! alas ! What  can  this  mean  ? 

A Soldier  enters. 

Sol.  Francis  of  Seckingen  waits  at  thedrawbridge, 
and  informs  you  that  he  has  heard  how  perfidiously 
you  have  dealt  with  his  brother-in-law,  and  how 
fruitless  has  been  every  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the 
Council  of  Heilbron.  He  is  now  come  to  insist  up- 
on that  justice ; and  if  refund  it,  he  will  fire  the  four 
comers  of  your  town  within  an  hour,  and  abandon 
it  to  be  plundered  by  his  vassals. 

Goetz.  My  gallant  brother  I 

Com.  Withdraw,  Goetz!— steps  aside.)— 
What  is  to  be  done? 

AJaff.  Have  compassion  upon  us  and  our  town  I— 
Seckingen  is  inexorable  in  hia  wrath— he  will  keep 
his  vow. 

Cam.  Shall  we  forget  what  is  due  to  ourselves  and 
the  Emperor  ? 

Cap.  Well  said,  if  we  had  but  men  to  support  our 
dignity;  but  os  we  are,  a show  of  resistance  w-ould 
oiily  make  matters  w’orsc.— We  must  gain  time. 

jMiig.  We  had  better  apply  to  Goetz  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  us— 1 feel  as  the  flames  were  rising 
already. 

Cojn.  Let  Goetz  approach. 

Goetz.  What  woula  ye? 

Com.  Thou  will  do  well  to  dissuade  thy  brother- 
in-law  from  his  rebellious  interference.  Instead  of 
rescuing  thee,  he  will  only  plunge  thee  deeper  in 
destruction,  and  become  the  companion  of  thy  fall ! 

Goetz  (spies  Elizabeth  a/  the  door,  and  speaks  to 
her  aside.)  Go— tell  him  instantly  to  break  in  and 
force  his  way  hither,  only  to  spare  the  town.  As 
for  the  rascals  here,  if  they  oppose  him.  let  him  use 
force;  there  would  be  no  great  matter  had  he  a fair 
pretext  for  knocking  them  all  upon  the  head. 

[Prampling  and  galloping  heard.  All  the 
Magistrates  show  signs  qf  consternation. 

SCENE  III. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  of  the  Council-house, 
beset  by  Seckingen’s  Cavaliers. — A Pause. 

Enter  Seckingen  and  Goetz /rom  the  Council- 
house. 

Goetz.  This  was  help  from  heaven  ! — How  earnest 
thou  so  much  to  our  wish,  and  beyond  our  hope, 
brother  ? 

Sec.  Without  witchcraft  I had  despatched  two 
or  three  messengers  to  leam  how  it  fared  with  thee, 
and  heard  from  them  of  this  villany— 1 set  out  in 
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stantly,  and  now  you  have  the  power  in  your  hand. 

Gottz.  I ask  for  nothing  but  knightly  ward  upon 
my  parole. 

Stc.  You  are  too  moderate.  Avail  yourself  of 
fortune,  which  for  once  has  placed  worth  above 
malice ! They  were  doing  injustice ; we’ll  greet  them 
with  no  kisses  for  their  pains.  They  have  misused 
the  royal  authority,  and,  if  I know*  the  F^mperor,  he 
w’ill  make  thee  ample  reparation. — You  ask  too  little. 

Gottz.  I have  ever  been  content  with  little. 

Sec.  And  hence  hast  thou  ever  been  cut  short  even 
of  that  little.  My  proposal  i^  that  they  shall  re- 
lease your  servants,  and  permit  you  all  to  return  to 
your  castle  upon  your  parole — not  to  leave  it  till  the 
Emperor's  pleasure  be  known— You  will  be  safer 
there  than  here. 

Goetz.  They  will  say  my  property  is  escheated  to 
the  Emperor. 

Sec.  Sosav  w^but  still  thou  mayst  dwell  there, 
and  keep  it  tor  his  service  till  he  restores  it  to  thee 
again.  Let  them  wind  like  eels  in  the  mud,  they 
shall  not  escape  us! — They  will  talk  of  the  Imperial 
dignity — of  their  orders — VVe’ll  take  that  risk  upon 
ourselves;— I know  the  Emperor,  and  have  some 
influence  with  him— Ho  has  ever  wished  to  have 


thee  in  his  service— Thou  wilt  not  be  long  in  thy 
castle  ere  thou  art  summoned  to  serve  him. 

Goetz.  God  grant  it,  ere  I forget  the  use  of  arms  ! 

Sec,  Valour  can  never  be  forgot,  as  it  can  never 
be  learnt.  Pear  nothing ! When  once  thou  are  set- 
tled. I will  seek  the  Imperial  Court,  where  my  en- 
terprises begin  to  ripen— Good  fortune  seems  to 
arnileon  them — I want  only  to  sound  the  Emperor’s 
mind.  The  towns  of  Triers  and  Pfalz  as  soon  ex- 
pect that  the  sky  should  fall,  as  that  I should  come 
down  upon  their  heads— But  I will  come  like  a storm 
of  hail  on  the  unsuspecting  traveller  : and  if  I am 
successful,  thou  shalt  soon  l>e  brother  to  a prince. 
I had  hoped  for  thy  hand  in  this  undertaking. 

Goetz  {looks  at  his  hand.)  O!  that  explains  to  me 
the  dream  I had  the  morning  that  I promised  Maria  to 
Weislingen. — I thought  heprofe.ssed  eternal  fidelity, 
and  held  mviron  hand  so  fast  that  it  loosened  from 
the  arm.— .^las  ! I am  at  this  moment  more  helpless, 

and  fencelesi^  than  when  it  was  shot  from  me. 

Weislir^en ! Weislingen ! 

Sec.  Eorgei  the  traitor!— We  will  darken  his  pros- 
pects and  cross  his  plans,  till  shame  and  remorse 
shall  gnaw  him  to  death.— I see,  I see  the  downfall 
of  my  enemies,  of  thine— Goetz — only  half  a- year. 

Goetz.  Thy  soul  soars  high !— I know  not  how. 
but  for  some  time  no  fair  prospects  have  smiled 
upon  mine — I have  been  in  dislress— have  been  a 
prisoner  ere  now,  but  never  before  did  I experience 
such  a depression. 

Sec.  Fortune  gives  spirits— Come,  let  us  to  the 
periwigs— They  have  had  our  conditions  long  enough 
—we  must  call  for  their  resolution.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Palace  of  Adda— Augsburg. 

Adela  and  Weislingen  discovered. 

Adela.  This  is  detestable. 

Weis.  I have  gnashed  my  very  teeth— So  fair  a 
prospect — so  well  follow^  out— and  at  last  to  leave 
nim  in  posses.sion  of  his  castle  as  before!— That 
damn’d  Seekingen  ! 

Adda.  The  Commissioners  should  not  have  con- 
sented. 

Weis.  They  were  in  the  net— What  else  could 
they  do  1 Seekingen,  the  haughty  and  furious  chief, 
thundered  fire  and  sword  at  their  ear.— I hate  him 
—His  power  waxes  like  a mountain  torrent— let  it 
but  gam  two  brooks,  and  others  come  pouring  to  its 
aid. 

Have  they  no  emperor'! 

Wets.  My  dear  wife — Old  and  feeble : he  is  only 
the  shadow  of  what  he  should  be— When  he  heard 
what  was  done,  and  I proposed  to  lead  the  readiest 
forces  in  his  service  against  them  : “ Let  them  be !" 
said  he;  “I  can  spare  my  old  Goetz  his  little  for- 
tress, and  if  he  confines  himself  to  it,  of  what  can 
you  complain  We  spoke  of  the  welfare  of  the 


state;  ‘|0,”  said  he,  "that  I had  rejected  every  ad- 
vice which  pushed  me  to  sacrifice  the  peace  of  an 
individual  to  my  own  ambition  1’’ 

Adda.  He  has  lost  the  very  spirit  of  a prince! 
Weis.  We  broke  loose  against  Seekingen— “He 
is  my  faithful  servant,"  said  he ; ‘‘  for  if  he  has  not 
acted  by  my  express  order,  he  has  performwi  what 
I would  have  wished  better  than  my  plenipotentia- 
ries, and  1 can  ratify  what  he  had  done  as  well  after 
as  before." 

Adda.  ’Tis  enough  to  make  one  tear  one’s  t«t 
flesh  ! 

Weis.  Yet  I have  not  entirely  renounced  hopt 
Goetz  has  given  his  parole  to  remain  quiet  in  bia 
castle — ’Tis  an  impossibility  for  him  to  keep  hiapio- 
misc,  and  we  shall  soon  have  some  new  subject  of 
complaint. 

Adela.  ’Tis  the  more  likely,  as  we  may  hope  that 
the  old  Emperor  will  soon  leave  the  world,  and 
Charles,  his  gallant  successor,  promises  to  bear  a 
princely  mind. 

Weis.  Charles !— He  is  neither  chosen  nor  crown- 
ed king  of  the  Romans. 

Adda.  W'ho  does  not  expect  and  hope  that  event  I 
You  speak  so  warmly  that  one  might  think 
you  saw  him  with  partial  eves. 

Adda.  You  injure  me,  Weislingen.  For  what  do 
you  take  me? 

Weis.  I do  not  mean  to  oflend— but  I cannot  be 
silent  upon  the  subject— Charles’s  very  unusual  at- 
tentions to  thee  distress  me. 

Adela.  And  do  I receive  them  as  it — 

Weis.  Thou  art  a woman— and  no  woman  bates 
a flatterer. 

Adda.  This  from  you? 

Weis.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  the  dreadful  thought, 
Adela  I 

Adela.  Can  I not  cure  thee  of  this  folly? 

Weis.  When  thou  wilt — Thou  canst  leave  the 
Court. 

Adda.  By  what  way  or  pretence  ? Thou  art  here 
— Must  I leave  thee  and  all  my  friends,  to  shut  nij- 
self  up  with  owls  in  your  desolate  castle?  ho, 
Weislingen,  that  will  never  do;  set  thy  heart  at 
ea.sp,  thou  knowest  I love  thea 

II  CIS.  That  is  the  sheet  anchor  while  the  cable 
holds!  (EnV. 

Adela.  Takest  thou  it  so?  It  is  in  vain.  The  un- 
dertakings of  my  bosom  are  too  great  to  brook  thy 
interruption.  Charles — the  great,  the  gallant  Charles 
—the  future  emperor— shall  he  be  the  only  man  not 
flattered  to  obey  my  power?  Think  not,  Wi^'in- 
gen,  to  prevent  it — Soon  shalt  thou  to  earth,  if  my 
way  lies  over  thee  ! 

Enter  Fbancis.  He  gives  a Utter. 

Adda.  Hadst  thou  it  from  Charles’s  own  band? 
Fran.  Yes. 

Adela.  VVhat  ails  thee? — Thou  look’s!  moumfeli 
Fran.  It  is  your  pleasure  that  1 should  pine  away 
and  waste  the  fairest  years  of  hope  in  agonniag 
despair. 

Adela.  {aside.)  I pity  him— Be  of  good  coura^r^ 
voiith  ! 1 feel  thy  love  and  truth,  and  will  not  beaa- 
grateful. 

Fran,  {sorrowfully.)  Ere  you  can  re.solve  to 
cour  me.  I shall  be  gone  from  you— Heaven!  And 
there  boils  not  a drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  but  ymit 
is  yotir  own— I have  not  even  a feeling  but  to  »v* 
and  to  serve  you  ! 

Adf/a.  My  dear  Francis! 

Fran.  You  flatter  me — {Bursts  into  tears.)  Iw* 
this  attachment  deserve  only  to  be  sacrificed  to  sno- 
ther — only  to  see  all  your  thoughts  fixed 
Charles  ? . . j - 

Adda.  You  know  not  what  you  wish,  ana  y« 
less  what  you  speak.  „ 

Fran,  (.damping  betwixt  remorse  and  rage.)  no  . 
more  w’ill  I be  your  slave,  your  go-between ! 

Adda.  Franci.**,  vou  forget  yourself.  . 

Fran.  To  saennee  at  once  myself  and  my  oo- 
loved  master— 

Adda.  Go  from  my  sight  1 
/Van.  Gracious  lady  I 

Adda.  Go,  betray  to  thy  beloved  master  ine  se- 
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crel  of  my  *oul ! — Fool  that  I was  I I thought  thoe 

what  thou  art  nou  , , , . 

jFVan,  Dear  lady ! you  know  not  how  I love  thee. 

Adda.  And  thou,  whom  I thought  my  friend— so 
near  my  heart— go,  betray  me. 

i^Van.  Rather  would  I tear  the  heart  from  my 
bojy  t_porgive  me,  gentle  lady ! my  heart  is  loo 
full,  my  senses  forsake  me. 

Adda.  Thou  dear,  hot-headed  boy ! 

takc9  him  by  both  handa^  om"  draws  Atm 
towards  her.  He  ihrotps  himself  weeping 
upon  her  neck. 

Adda.  Leave  me ! 

FraiXs  ihis  toicc  choked  hy  God  ! God! 

AdcUu  Leave  me ! — Walls  are  iraiiors— leave  me ! 
^(Breaks  from  him.)  Be  but  steady  in  faith  and 
love,  the  fairest  reward  is  thy  own. 

/Von.  The  fairest  reward  1 Let  me  but  live  uU 
that  moment — I could  murder  my  father,  w’ere  he 
an  obstacle  to  its  arrival ! [/Txt7. 

SCENE  V. 

Scene  changes  to  Jaxthausen. 

GocLs  seated  at  a table  with  writing  materials.  Eu- 
ZABETH  sits  beside  him  with  her  work. 

Godz.  This  idle  life  does  not  suit  me.  My  impri- 
sonment becomes  daily  more  painful  ; I would  I 
could  sleep,  or  amuse  myself  with  trifling. 

JBliz.  Continue  writing  the  memoirs  thou  hast 
commenced  of  thy  own  deeds.  Give  thy  friends  evi- 
dence under  thy  hand  to  put  thy  enemies  to  shame: 
make  thy  noble  neighbours  acquainted  with  thy  real 
character.  . , 

Godz.  Alas!  writing  is  but  busy  idleness;  it 
comes  slowly  on  with  me.  While  I write  what  I 
have  done,  I lament  the  misspent  time  in  which  I 
might  do  more. 

Eliz.  {takes  the  writing.)  Thou  art  now  at  thy 
first  imprisonment,  at  Heilbron. 

Godz.  That  was  always  an  unlucky  place  to 
me. 

Eliz.  {reads.)  “ One  of  the  confederates  told  me, 
that  I had  acted  foolishly  in  espousing  the  cause  of 
my  very  worst  foes ; but  that  I might  be  of  good 
cheer,  tor  I should  be  honourably  dealt  by.” — And 
what  didst  thou  answer  ? Write  on. 

Godz.  I said.  Have  I so  often  risked  my  life  for 
the  goods  and  gold  of  others,  and  should  1 not  do 
mo  for  the  sake  of  my  knightly  word  1 

Eliz.  Thus  does  fame  speak  of  thee. 

Godz.  They  shall  not  rob  roe  of  this  honour. 
They  have  taken  from  me  all— property— liberty— 

Eliz.  I happened  once  to  stand  in  an  inn  near 
the  Lords  of  Millenbcrg  and  Singlingon,  who  knew 
me  not — Then  I e.xperienced  rapture  as  at  the  birth 
of  my  first-born ; they  extolled  thee  to  each  other, 
and  said.  He  is  the  mi^or  of  knighthood,  noble 
aud  merciful  in  prosperity,  dauntless  and  true  in 
misfortune. 

Godz.  Let  them  show  me  where  I have  preferred 
my  interest  to  my  honour.  God  knows,  my  ambi- 
tion has  ever  been  to  labour  for  my  neighbour  as 
for  myself,  and  to  acquire  the  fame  of  a gallant  and 
irreproachable  knight,  rather  than  princedoms  or 
power ; and,  God  be  praised  I I have  gained  the 
meed  of  my  labour. 

Enter  Georgs  and  Lerrc,  with  game. 

Godz.  Good  luck  to  my  gallant  huntsmen  ! 

Geo.  Such  are  we  become  from  gallant  cavaliers — 
Boots  can  be  cut  down  into  buskins. 

Lerse.  The  chase  is  always  something— ’Tis  an 
image  of  war. 

Cfeo.  Yes— if  we  were  not  always  crossed  by  these 
Imperial  gamekeepers.  Don’t  you  recollect,  my 
Lord,  how  you  prophesied  we  should  become  hunts- 
men when  the  world  mended  7 We  are  become  so, 
without  any  great  chance  of  the  other  event. 

Godz.  What  goes  on  without  1— We  are  cooped 
up  here  in  a circle. 

Geo.  These  are  mark-worthy  times !— For  eight 
days  a horrible  comet  has  been  seen— all  Germany 
that  it  denotes  the  death  of  the  Emperor  who 
is  very  ilL 


Goetz.  1117— Our  weal  then  is  at  an  end. 

Ltrae.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  here  are  shock- 
ing eommntiuns ; the  peasants  have  made  a formi- 
dal»le  insurrection. 

Godz.  Where? 

Ltrsc.  In  the  heart  of  Swabia;  they  plunder, 
burn,  and  sliiy.  1 fear  me  they  will  sack  the  whole 
country. 

Geo.  It  is  a horrible  warfare !— They  have  already 
arisen  in  a hundred  (tlaces,  and  daily  increase  in 
number.  A hurricane  too  has  lately  torn  up  whole 
forests;  and  in  tlie  place  where  the  insurrection  be- 
gun, have  been  seen  In  the  sky  two  fiery  swords 
crossing  f.ich  other. 

Godz.  God  preserve  my  poor  friends  and  neigh- 
bours 1 

Geo.  Alas  I that  we  dare  not  ride  out  t [ExeunL 
ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

Scejie,  a Village  plundered  by  the  Insurgent  Pea- 
santry. Shrieks  and  tuimut.  Women^  old  Men^ 
and  i.'hildren,  Jly  across  the  Stage. 

Old  Man.  Away ! away  1 fly  from  the  murdering 
dop.-!. 

Homan.  Sacred  Heaven  I How  blood-red  is  the 
heaven  ! how  blood- red  the  rising  sun  1 

Another.  ’'I'ts  fire  I 

A Third.  My  husband ! my  husband ! 

Old  Man.  Away  I away !— Tolhe  wood!  [ExeunL 
Enter  I./NK  and  Insurgents. 

Link.  Whoever  opposes  you,  down  with  him! 
Let  none  of  tins  booty  be  left— Plunder  clean  and 
quick— W'e  must  .soon  set  fire — 

Enter  Mezler  coming  down  the  htU. 

Alex.  How  goes  it.  Link? 

Link.  Look  round ; you  are  in  at  the  death— From 
whence  7 

ATez.  From  ’Weinaberg.— There  was  a feast ! 
Link.  How? 

Ahz.  V\'c  stabbed  them  aU,  in  such  heaps  it  was 
a Joy  to  3Cf!  it ! 

Link.  All  whom  7 

Ahz.  Ditrich  von  Weilerled  np  the  dance— There 
was  sport  for  ihce!  We  were  all  in  a raging  heap 
round  the  church  stetple.  He  looked  out  and  wish- 
r<l  to  treat  with  us— Haf !— a ball  through  his  head — 
rp  wc  rushed  like  u tempest,  and  tho  fellow  soon 
made  his  exit  by  the  window. 

Link.  Huzza! 

.Mex.  {to  the  Peasants.)  Ye  dogs,  must  I find  you 
legs?  How  they  gage  and  loiter,  the  asses! 

Link.  Burn  away ! — Kill  and  roast  them  in  the 
flames!  Out  with  your  knives ! 

Mcz.  Thcti  we  brought  out  Helfenstein,  Elters- 
liofeti,  thirteen  of  the  nobility— in  all  eighty.  What 
a shoHiing  and  jubilee  among  our  boys  as  they  broke 
loose  upon  the  long  row  of  miserable  rich  sinners. 
Heaven  and  earth  I how  they  struggled  and  stared 
on  eni;h  other  1— We  surrounded  them,  and  killed 
every  soul  with  pikes. 
lJ.nk.  Why  was  not  I there? 

Mez.  Never  did  I see  such  fun  ! 

Link.  On  ! on ! Bring  all  out  I 

Peasant.  All’s  clear! 

Link.  Then  fire  the  place  at  the  four  comers. 
Mez.  ’Twill  make  a fine  bonfire! — Hadst  thoa 
seen  how  the  fellows  writhed  in  a heap,  and  croaked 
like  frogs ! It  wanned  my  heart  like  a cup  of  brandy. 
There  was  one  Rexinger  there,  a fellow  that,  when 
he  went  to  hunt  with  his  white  plume  and  his  flaxen 
lurks,  used  to  drive  us  before  him  like  dogs,  and 
with  dogs.  1 had  not  seen  him  all  the  while,  when 
suddenly  his  droll  visage  look’d  rne  full  in  the  face 
— Push  I went  the  spear  between  his  ribs— and  there 
he  lay  stretched  all-fours  above  his  companions. 
The  fellows  tumbled  over  each  other,  like  the  hares 
that  were  driven  together  at  their  grand  huadog 
parties. 

Link.  It  smokes  already ! [ The  village  bums 

Mez.  All’s  in  flames!— Come,  let  us  with  the 
booty  to  the  main  body ; it  halts  betwixt  this  and 
Heilbron.  They  wish  to  choose  a captain  whom 
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every  one  will  respect,  for  we  are  but  equals they 
feel  It,  and  turn  restive. 

//fn/r.  Whom  do  they  think  of  1 

Alez.  Maximilian  Siumf.or  Goetz  of  Bcrlichingcn. 

Link.  Thai’s  well.  ’Twould  give  the  thing  credit 
should  Goetz  accept  it.  He  has  been  ever  held  a 
worthy  independent  knight.  Away!  away!  Draw 
together ! — VVe  march  towards  Hoilbron. 

mez.  The  fire  will  light  us  on  our  way.  Hast 
thou  .seen  the  great  comet  ? 

Link.  Yes— It  is  a dreadful  ghastly  sign  !— As  we 
marched  by  night  we  saw  it  well : it  went  towards 
Eins. 

Mcz.  —And  was  visible  for  an  hour  and  a quarter, 
like  an  arm  brandishing  a sword,  and  bloody  red ! 

Link.  Didst  thou  mark  the  three  stars  at  the 
sword’s  hilt  and  point  1 

Mez.  —And  the  broad  black  clouds  illuminated 
by  a thousand  thousand  streamers  like  lances  and 
little  swords'? 

Link.  I saw  it  well— and  beneath  a pale  white, 
crossed  with  fiery  ruddy  fiames,  and  among  them 
grisly  figures  with  shaggy  hair  and  beards. 

Mtz.  Did  you  see  them,  too  ?— And  how  they  all 
Bwani  about  as  if  in  a sea  of  blood,  and  stru^cd 
all  in  confusion,  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 

Lijik.  Away  I away!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Scene  changes  to  an  open  country.  In  the  distance 
two  Villages  and  an  Abbey  are  burning. 

The  Insurgents  Kohl,  Wud,  and  Maximilian 
Stomf. 

Stumf.  You  cannot  wish  me  for  your  leader;  it 
were  bad  for  you  and  for  me  : I am  a vassal  of  the 
Palsgrave,  and  how  shall  1 arm  against  my  li^e 
lord  I Besides,  you  would  suspect  I acted  not  from 
the  heart. 

Kohl.  We  knew  well  thou  wouldst  have  some 
evasion. 

Enter  Geosoe,  Lebse,  and  Goetz. 

Goetz.  What  would  ye  with  me'? 

Kohl.  You  must  be  our  captain. 

Goetz.  I am  under  ban ; 1 cannot  quit  my  territory. 

Wild.  That's  no  excuse. 

Goetz.  And  were  I free,  and  you  dealing  with  the 
lords  and  nobles  ns  you  did  at  Weinsberg,  and 
nivngiog  and  plultdermg  tho  whole  lands,  and 
should  retpavst  me  to  he  an  abettor  of  your  shame- 
less raving  doings— rather  than  be  your  captain,  you 
bhouid  slay  me  like  a nind  dog  ! 

Kohl.  That  should  not  be  done,  were  it  to  do  again. 

StvinL  That’s  the  vi'ry  mbldrtune,  that  they  nave 
no  leam.T  whoin  they  luinour,  and  who^ay  bridle 
their  fury  ! 1 besuadi  thee,  Goetz,  take  that  office 
upon  thee!  I will  be  thy  witness  and  thy  surety 
gainst  the  ban.  The  princes  will  be  grateful ; all 
Germany  will  thank  ihce — Thou  mayst  persuade 
them  to  peace;  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  will 
be  saved. 

Goetz.  Why  dost  thou  not  take  it  thyself! 

Slum/.  They  have  excused  me. 

Kohl.  Wc  have  no  time  for  dallying  and  unless 
speeches — Short  and  good  ! — Goetz,  be  our  chief,  or 
look  to  thy  castle  and  thy  head!— "rake  two  hours 
to  consider  of  it. 

Goetz.  To  what  purpose?  I am  resolved  now  as 
I shall  be  then.— Why  are  ye  risen  up  in  arms?  If 
to  recover  your  rights  and  irecdom,  why  do  you  lay 
waste  the  land  ?— Will  you  abstain  from  such  evil 
doings,  and  deal  as  men  who  know  what  they 
want? — then  will  1 be  your  chief  for  eight  days,  and 
help  you  in  your  lawful  and  orderly  demands. 

Wild.  What  was  done  was  done  in  the  first  heat, 
and  we  only  needed  thy  prudence  to  have  pre- 
vented it. 

Kohl.  Thou  must  bo  ours  at  least  for  a quarter  of 
a year. 

Stumf.  Say  four  weeks— that  will  satisfy  both. 

Goetz.  Well  then,  as  far  as  regards  mo  ...  . 

Kohl.  — And  we  agree  ! 

Goetz.  But  you  must  promise  to  send  the  treaty 
you  have  made  with  me  in  writing  to  all  your  troops, 
and  to  punish  'infringers. 


Wild.  Well-it  shaU  be  done. 

Goetz.  Then  I bind  myself  to  you  for  four 
Stumf.  Good!— in  what  thou  doest,  take  care  of 
our  noble  lord  the  Palsgrave. 

Kohl  [aside.)  Watch  that  none  speak  to  him  with- 
out our  knowledge. 

Goetz.  Lerse,  go  to  my  wife— Stay  with  hei^you 
shall  soon  have  news  of  me. 

[Exeunt  Goetz,  Geoboe,  Lebse,  andsomt  peasants. 

Enter  Mezleb,  Lime,  and  their  follouert. 

Mez.  What  hear  we  of  a treaty?  To  what  pur- 
pose the  treaty  ? 

Link.  It  is  shameful  to  make  any  such  bargain. 
Kohl.  We  know  as  well  what  to  do  as  you ; and 
will  do  or  let  alone  as  we  plea.se. 

Wild.  This  ramng,  and  burning,  and  murdering 
must  have  an  end  one  day  sooner  or  later ; and  by 
renouncing  it  juat  now,  we  gain  a brave  leader. 

Mcz.  How  !— An  end  ?— Thou  traitor ! why  trs 
we  here  but  to  avenge  ourselves  on  our  enemies,  and 
enrich  ourselves  at  their  expense  ? Some  slave  of 
the  nobles  has  been  tampering  with  thee. 

KohL  Come,  Wild,  he  is  mad. 

[Exeunt  W^ild  and  Kotn. 
Mtz.  Ay,  go  your  way — few  bands  will  slick  Im 
you.  The  villains ! — Link,  we’ll  set  on  our  friendi 
here  to  burn  Miltenberg  instantly;  and  when  tliff 
make  a bustle  about  the  treaty,  we’il  cut  their  heads 
off  that  made  it 

Link.  We  have  the  great  body  of  peasants  still 
on  our  side.  [Exeunt  with  Insurgents. 

SCENE  III. 

A Hill,  and  prospect  the  country.  In  the  flat  scat 
a MU.  A body  of  Horsemen  ready  to  mount. 

Weislimoen  comes  out  of  the  Mill,  followed  by 
Fbamcis  and  a Courier, 

Weis.  My  horse !— Have  you  told  it  to  the  other 
nobles? 

Cour.  At  least  seven  standards  will  meet  yon  in 
the  wood  behind  Miltenberg.  The  peasants  bend 
their  course  that  way.  Couriers  are  despatched  ia 
every  direction  to  summon  all  your  confederates. 
Our  plan  cannot  fail,  for  they  say  there  is  divison 
among  them. 

M eis.  The  better.— Francis  I 
I'ran.  Gracious  sir.  . , 

Weis.  Discharce  thy  errand  piinctunlly— I bind  it 
upon  thy  soul.  Give  her  the  letter — She  must  fiom 
the  court  to  my  castle — instantly. — Thou  must  see 
her  departure,  and  send  me  notice  of  it. 

Fran.  Your  commands  shall  he  obeyed. 

Weis.  Tell  her  she  go.— (To  the  Courier.) 

Carry  us  the  nearest  and  best  road. 

Cotxr.  We  must  go  round;  all  the  rivers  are  up 
with  the  late  dreadful  rains.  [ExeuiU. 

SCENE  IV. 

Jaxthausen. 

Elizabeth  and  Lebse. 

Lerae.  Gracious  lady,  be  comforted! 

Eliz.  Alas ! Lerse,  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  u 
he  took  leave  of  me.— It  is  dreadful,  dreadful! 
Ittrse.  He  will  soon  return. 

Eliz.  It  is  not  that.— When  he  went  to  wage  ho- 
nourable war.  never  did  his  danger  sit  so  heavy  at 
my  heart — I then  rejoiced  at  his  return,  which  now 
1 Icar. 

Lerse.  So  noble  a man— 

Eliz.  Call  him  not  so— There  lies  the  new  nnac- 
ry.  The  miscreants!— they  threatened  to  inurcer 
his  family  and  burn  the  castle.  Should  he  return 
gloomy,  gloomy  is  the  prospect.  His  eneaiie*  will 
raise  scandalous  falsehoods  in  accusation  againal 
him,  which  he  never  can  disprove. 

Lerse.  He  will,  and  can. 

Eliz.  He  has  broken  his  ban :— Canst  thou  aif» 
No?  , 

Ijcrse.  No !— he  w'as  constrained ; and  whew  H 
there  reason  to  condemn  him  ? „ 

Eliz.  Malice  seeks  not  reason,  but  pretexts. 
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has  joinod  himself  to  rebels,  malefactors,  and  mur- 
derers r— has  become  their  chief.  Say  No  to  that. 

Ltr$e.  Cease  to  torture  yourself  and  me.  They 
have  Mlemnly  sworn  to  abjure  all  such  doings  as 
at  Weinsberg.  Did  not  1 mvself  hear  them  say,  in 
half  remorse,  that  had  not  that  been  done  alreadv, 
it  should  never  have  been  done?  Must  not  the 
princes  and  nobles  return  him  their  best  thanks  for 
having  undertaken  the  dangerous  office  of  leading 
these  unruly  peopl^  in  order  to  restrain  their  rage, 
and  to  save  their  lives  and  lands  ? 

JS/iz.  Thou  art  an  affectionate  advocate.  Should 
they  take  him  prisoner,  deal  with  him  as  a rebel, 
and  bring  his  ^ay  hairs Lerse,  I could  run  mad! 

Lter$t.^  Send  sleep  to  refresh  her  body,  dear  Father 
of  mankind,  if  thuudeniest  comfort  to  her  soul ! 

Eliz.  George  promised  to  bring  news— but  he 
will  not  dare  attempt  it.— They  are  worse  than 
prisoners. — Well  I know  they  are  watched  like  en- 
emies.— The  gallant  boy ! he  would  not  quit  his 
master. 

Lcrae.  The  very  heart  within  me  bled  as  I left 
him.-^Had  you  not  needed  my  help,  all  the  dangers 
of  grisly  death  should  not  have  separated  us. 

EUiz.  I know  not  where  Seckingen  is.— Could  I 
but  send  a message  to  Maria ! 

Lerse.  Do  you  write I will  provide  for  that. 

{Exextnt: 

SCENE  V 
A Village. 

Enttr  Goetz  and  Geobqe. 

Qottz.  To  horse,  George !— Quick  !— I see  Milten- 
berg  burn- It  is  thus  they  keep  the  treaty?— Ride  to 
them-^TeU  them  my  purpose.— The  murderous  in- 
cendiaries— I renounce  them- Let  them  make  a very 
ruffian  their  captain,  not  me. — Quick,  George! 
{Exit  Gborob.)— Would  I were  a thousand  miles 
from  ksnee,  though  I were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  dungeon  in  Turkey !— Could  I but  come  off 
with  honour  from  them  !— I have  contradicted  them 
through  the  whole  day,  and  told  them  the  bitterest 
tniib^  that  they  might  be  weary  of  me  and  let  mego. 

Enttr  an  Unknmen. 

Un.  God  greet  you,  gallant  sir? 

Goetz.  I thank  you !— Your  name  ? 

Un.  It  is  not  necessary.  I come  to  tell  you  that 
your  life  is  in  danger — The  insurgents  are  weary  of 
receiving  from  you  such  hafsh  language,  and  are 
resolved  to  rid  themselves  of  you  !— Lower  your 
tone,  or  endeavour  to  escape  from  them ; and  God 
be  with  you  ! [Exit. 

Goetz.  In  this  way  to  lead  thy  life,  Goetz!  and 
thus  to  end  it !— But  be  it  so— My  death  will  be  the 
clearest  proof  to  the  world,  that  I had  nothing  in 
ooihinon  with  the  miscreants. 

Enter  Insurgents. 

f In.  Captain,  they  are  prisoners— they  are  slain ! 

Goetz.  Who  ? 

2 In.  They  who  burned  Miltenberg— A troop  of 
confederated  cavalry  rushed  on  them  from  behind 
the  hill,  and  overpowered  them  at  once. 

Goetz.  They  have  their  reward— O George! 
George !— They  have  found"  him  among  the  caitiffs 
— My  Goorge ! my  George ! 

Ent^  Insurgents  in  confusion. 

Link.  Up,  sir  captain,  up  !— Here  is  no  dallying 
tune— The  enemy  is  near,  and  in  force. 

Goetz,  Who  burned  Miltenberg? 

Mtz.  If  you  mean  to  make  a quarrel,  we’ll  soon 
show  you  we’ll  end  it. 

Kohl.  Look  to  your  own  safety  and  ours ! — Up  ! 

Goetz,  {to  Mazier.)  Darest  thou  threaten  me,  thou 

worthless Thinkest  thou  to  awe  me,  because  thy 

garments  are  clotted  ,with  the  blood  of  murdered 
nobles  I* 

Mez.  Berlichingen  I 

Goetz.  Darest  thou  pronounce  my  name? — My 
diildren  will  be  ashamra  to  bear  it  aher  such  con- 
tamination. 

Mez.  From  thee  this,  villain?— Slave  of  the  no- 
bles!— (Goetz  strikes  him  down — ke  dies.  Exit. 
Ck>ETx  ; the  rest  disperse  in  eon/usion. — Alarm.) 

You  I.— 4 Z 
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Kohl.  Ye  are  mad  f— The  enemy  breaks  m on  all 
hands,  and  you  dally. 

Link.  Away!  Away!— (cri«  and  tumult— The 
Insurgents  fly  across  the  Stage.) 

Enter  Weislixgbn-  and  Troopers. 

Weis.  Pursue ! pursue !— Stop  neither  for  darkness 
nor  rain —I  hear  Gperz  is  among  them  ; see  he  es- 
cape you  not — He  is  sore  wounded,  say  our  fnends 
—{Exeunt  Troopers.)  And  when  I have  ihue— it 
will  be  doing  him  a favour  to  execute  his  sentence 
of  death  in  prison— and  then  my  foolish  heart  may 
beat  more  freely.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI. 

Scene  changes  to  the  front  of  a Gipsy-hut  in  a wild 

Forest — Night.— A fire  before  the  hut,  at  which 

sits  the  Mother  of  the  Gipsies  and  a girl — It  rains 

and  thunders. 

Mother.  Throw  s6me  fresh  straw  up  the  thatch, 
daughter : it  rains  fearfully. 

Enter  a Gipsy-boy. 

Eov.  A dormouse,  mother ! — and  here,  two  field 
mice! 

Mother.  Skin  them  and  roast  them,  and  thou 
shnlt  have  a cap  of  their  skins.— Thou  blecdest ! 

Poy.  Dormouse  bit  me. 

Mother.  Gather  some  thorns  that  the  fire  may 
burn  bright  when  thy.  father  comes : he  will  be  wet 
through  and  through. 

Other  Gipsy-xeomen  enter  with  children  at  their 

backs. 

1 Woman,  ifast  thou  fared  well  ? 

2 Woman.  Ill  enough— The  whole  country  is  in 
uproar— one’s  life  is  not  safe  a moment.  Two  vil- 
lages are  in  a light  fiame. 

I Woman.  So  jt  was  the  fire  that  glared  in  the 
sky — I looked  at  it  long;  for  flaming  meteors  have 
become  so  common. 

The  Captain  of  the  Gipsies  enters  with  three  qf  his 

gang.  , 

Cap.  Heard  yo  the  wild  huntsman  ? 

1 Woman.  He  passed  by  us  but  this  minute. 

Cap.  How  the  hounds  gave  tongue !— Wow ! 

wow  ! 

2 Man.  How  the  whips  clang! 

3 Man.  And  the  huntsman  cheered  them — Hollo 
—ho ! 

Mother.  ’Tis  the  deyil’s  chase. 

Cap.  We  have  been  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
The  peasants  rob  each  other;  we  may  be  well  par- 
doned helping  them. 

2 Woman.  What  hast  thou  got,  Wolf? 

Wolf.  A hare  and  a cock — there's  for  the  spit — A 
bundle  of  linen — some  kitchen-ware — and  a horse’s 

bridle Wharha'st  thou.  Sticks? 

Sticks.  A woollen  jacket  have- 1,  and  a pair  of 
stockings,  and  one  boot,  and  a flint  and  tinder-l^x. 

Mother,  ft  is  all  wet  as  mire,  and  the  clothes  are 
bloody,  rn  dry  them— give  me  here ! ( Trampling 
without.) 

Cap.  Hark !— A horse !— Go,  see  who  it  is. 

Enter  GhjETZ  on  horseback. 

Goetz.  I thank  thee,  God!  I see  fire— they  are 
gipsies.— My  wounds  bleed  sorely— my  foes  clobe 
behind  !— great  God,  thou  endest  dreadfully  withme  1 
Cap.  Is  It  in  peace  thou  comest? 

Goetz.  I crave  help  from  you — My  wounds  are 
stiff  with  cold— Assist  me  from  horse  ! 

Cap.  Help  him  !— A gallant  warrior  in  appearance 
and  language. 

Wolf  {a.side.)  ’Tis  Gqetz  of  Berlichingen  I 
Cap.  Welcome!  w’elcome !— What  we  have  b 
yours. 

Goetz.  I thank  you. 

Cap..  Come  to  my  hut.  [Exeunt  to  the  huL 
SCENE  VII. 

Scene  ihsidc  of  the  hut 
Captain,  Gipsies,  and  Goetz. 

Cap.  Call  our  mother— let  her  bring  blood- wort 
and  bandages.  (Goetz  unarms  himse^.)—Hti6  is 
my  holyday-doublet. 
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Qottx.  God  reward  you  I— {The  mother  bind*  hie 
wmnde.'S 

Cop.  I rejoice  from  my  heart  you  are  here. 

Gods.  Do  you  know  me  ? 

Cap.  Who  does  not  know  you,  Goetz?  Our  Uvea 
and  hearts'  blood  are  youra. 

Enter  Gipty-man. 

Gipsy.  Horsemen  come  through  the  wood— They 
are  confederates. 

Cap.  Your  pursuers !— They  shall  not  reach  you 
— Awav,  Schneks,  call  the  others:  wc  know  the 
passes  better  than  they— We  shall  bring  them  down 
ere  they  are  aware  of  us. 

[Exeunt  Captain  and  Men^Gipsies  xpith  their  ^tns. 
Goetz  {alone.)  O Emperor ! Emperor ! Roobers 

Ctect  tfiv  children — (A  sharp  fire  of  musketry  is 
ref.)— The  wild  foresters  ! Steady  and  true ! 

Enter  Women. 

Women.  Save  yourself! — The  enemy  have  over- 
powered us. 

Goetz.  Where  is  my  horse? 

Women.  Here ! 

Goetz  {girds  his  horse  and  mounts  vfithout  his 
armour.)  For  the  last  time  shall  you  feel  mv  arm — 
Never  was  it  so  weak.  _ [Exit— Tumult. 
Women.  He  gaUops  to  join  our  party.  [Eiring. 

Enter  Wolf. 

Wolf.  Away!  .Away!  All  is  lost.— The  Captain 
•hot  dead  !— Goetz  a prisoner. 

[ The  Women  scream  and  fly  into  the  wood. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Scene  changes  to  Adela’s  Bedchamber. 

Enter  Adela  with  a letter. 

Adeta.  He  or  I !— The  presumptuous— to  threaten 
me!  What  glides  throuuh  the  antechamber?  {A 
low  knock  at  the  door.)  Who  is  without  ? 

Fran,  {without.)  Open,  CTacious  lady  ! 

Adela.  Frank  I — He  well  deserves  that  I should 
open  to  him.  [Admits  him. 

Fran,  {throws  himself  on  her  neck.)  My  dear,  my 
gracious  Indy  I 

Adela.  Shameless  being !— What  if  any  one  heard 
you  ? 

Fran.  O— all— all  are  asleep. 

Adela.  What  wouldst  thou? 

Fran.  I cannot  rest.  The  threats  of  my  master 
-your  lot— mine. 

Adela.  He  was  incensed  against  me  when  you 
parted  from  him  7 

Fran.  He  was  as  I have  never  seen  him.— To  my 
castle,  said  he,  she  must— she  shall  go. 

Adela.  And  must  we  obev  ? 

Fran.  I know  not.  dear  ladv  ! 

Adela.  Thou  foolish,  betraved  boy ! — thou  dost  not 
see  where  this  will  end.— Here  he  knows  I am  in 
safety— Long  has  he  envied  my  freedom— He  desires 
to  have  me  at  his  castle— then  has  be  the  power  to 
use  me  as  his  hate  shall  dictate. 

Fran.  He  shall  not ! 

Adela.  Wilt  thou  prevent  him  ? 

Fran.  He  shall  not ! 

Adda.  I foresee  the  whole  misery  of  my  lot  He 
will  tear  me  by  force  from  his  castle  to  immure  me 
in  a cloister. 

Fran.  Hell  and  death  ! 

Adela.  Wilt  thou  rescue  me? 

Fran.  All— all! 

Adda  {throws  herself  weeping  upon  his  neck.) 
Francis ! — O rescue  us ! 

Fran.  I will  tear  the  heart  from  his  body ! 

Adela.  No  violence  ! — You  shall  carry  a letter  to 
him  full  of  submission  and  obedience — Then  give 
him  this  vial  in  his  wine. 

Fran.  Give  it ! — Thou  shah  be  free. 

At^a.  Free!— And  then  no  more  shah  thou  need 
to  slip  to  me  trembling  and  in  fear— No  more  shall 
I need  anxiously  to  say,  " Away,  Frank  1 the  morn- 
ing dawns.”  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IX. 

The  Street  before  the  Prison  at  Hsilbron. 

Elizabeth  and  Lebse. 

Lerse.  God  relieve  your  distress,  my  gracious 
lady !— Maria  is  corne. 

Eliz.  God  be  praised  !— Lerse.  we  have  sunk  into 
the  abyss  of  misery — Now  my  forebodings  are  fill- 
filled  ! — A prisoner — secured  as  an  assassin  »»pd 
malefactor  in  the  deepest  dungeon. 

Lerse.  I know  all. 

Eliz.  Know  ! Thou  knowest  nothing.— The  dis- 
tress is  too  great  to  be  comprehended— His  age,  hit 
wounds,  a slow  fever— and,  more  than  all.  the  gloom 
of  his  own  mind— There  lies  the  mortal  disorder! 

Lerse.  Ay,  and  that  Weislingen  should  be  com- 
missioner ! 

Eliz.  Weislingen  ? 

Lerse.  He  is  despatched  with  uncontrollable,  un- 
heard of  pow*  rs. — Link  and  the  other  chiefs  nave 
been  burnt  alive— two  hundretl  broken  upon  the 
wheel,  beheaded,  quartered,  and  impaled.— The 
country  nil  round  shows  like  a shambles  where 
human  flesh  is  rife  and  cheap, 

Eliz.  Weislingen  commissioner! — 0 Heaven!— 

.A  ray  of  hope!— Maria  shall  to  him:  he  cannot 
refuse  her.  He  had  ever  a flexible  heart;  and  when 
he  sees  her  whom  he  o"re  so  loved,  whom  he  hai 
made  so  miserable Where  is  she  ? 

Still  in  the  inn. 

Eliz.  Bring  me  to  her. — She  must  away  instantly. 

— I fear  all.  [ExtuiU. 

SCENE  X. 

Scene  changes  to  the  Castle  of  Weislingen, 
Weislingen  alone. 

Weis.  I am  so  sick,  so  w'eak — My  very  bones  we 
empty  and  hollow — this  wretched  fever  has  coo- 
sumed  their  very  marrow.— No  rest,  no  sleep,  dsy 
nor  night  ! — and  in  the  night  such  ghastly  dreamsl 
— Last  night  again  I mei  Goetz  in  the  wood— He 
waved  his  sword,  and  again  deflexl  me  to  battle— 

I grasped  mine,  my  hand  failed  me.— In  sleep  as 
in  reality  he  darted  on  me  a contemptuous  look, 
sheathed  his  weapon,  and  went  behind  me— Dreed-  i 
ful  is  the  vision  as  the  scene  it  repremmted.— He  is  a I 

prisoner;  yet  I tremble  to  think  of  him.— .Miserable 
man!  Thy  own  voice  has  condemned  him;  yet 
thou  trcrnblest  like  a malefactor  before  the  vision  of 
the  night— And  shall  he  die?— Goetz!  Goetz!  we 
guide  not  ourselves— Fiends  have  empire  over  ua 
and  lead  our  actions  after  their  own  hellish  will,  ana 
to  our  eternal  perdition.  {Sitsdoirn.)  Weak!  WeakI 
How  come  my  nails  so  discoloured  ?— A cold,  cold  I 
wasting  sweat  drenches  every  limb— All  swims  be- 
fore my  eves.— Could  I but  sleep!— Ha!  {Enter 
Mabia.)  Mother  of  God  I— Leave  me  in  pesceH 
Leave  me  in  peace!— It  disappears  not.— She  it 
dead,  and  she  appears  to  the  traitor.- Leave  me, 
blessed  spirit ! .Already  ami  wretched  enough. 

Maria.  yVeislingen,  I am  no  spirit. 

Weis.  It  is  her  voice! 

Maria.  I come  to  implore  my  brother’s  life  from 
thee — He  is  guiltless. 

Weis.  Hush !— Maria,  angel  of  heaven  a.s  thou  art, 
thou  bringest  with  thee  the  pains  of  bell !— Speak 
no  more ! 

Maria.  And  must  my  brother  die  ?— Weiaiin^, 
it  is  horrible  that  from  me  thou  must  hear  that  he  is 
guiltless;  that  it  is  my  lot  in  bitter  sorrow  to  restrain 
thee  from  the  most  abominable  muider.— Thy  soul 
is  sunk  low,  low  indeed! — Can  this  be  Adelbert? 

Weis.  Thou  scest— the  consuming  breath  of  death 
hath  blasted  me — my  strength  sinks  to  ihegrave- 
I die  in  misery,  and  thou  comest  to  drive  me  to  dej^ 
pair— Could  1 but  speak,  thy  bitterest  hate  would 
melt  into  sorrow  and  compassion.— Oh,  Mana, 
Maria ! . j • 

Maria.  Weislingen,  my  brother  also  is  ill.  and  m 
prison — His  severe  wounds — his  ogc — 0 couloat  thou 
see  his  gray  hairs !— Weislingen,  we  too  deapag. 

Weis.  Enough ! Francis ! 
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Enter  Fbancis,  in  great  agitation. 

F\an.  Gracious  sir! 

WeU.  The  papers  here,  Francis— (/f«  gives  them 
— Weislineen  tears  a packet  and  shows  Maria  a 
paper.)— Here  is  thy  brother’s  sentence  of  death 
aubsenbed ! 

Maria.  God  in  heaven  ! 

Weis.  And  thus  I tear  it— He  lives!— But  can 
I restore  what  I have  destroyed? — Weep  not  so, 
Francis!  3Iy  good  youth,  my  distress  lies  deep  at 
thy  heart 

(Franctt  throws  himself  at  his  feet,  and  clasps 
his  knees. 

Maria  (opart)  He  is  ill— very  ill.  His  appear- 
ance rends  my  heart.— I loved  him!— As  I again 
approach  him,  I feel  how  dearly— 

W^eis.  Francis,  arise  and  cease  to  weep — I may 
recover !— Hope  leaves  onlv  the  dead. 

EVan.  You  will  not! — You  must  die! 

Weis.  Must  ? 

Fran,  {beside  himsel/.)  Poison ! Poison  !— from 
your  wife  ! I—I— gave  it.  [Hushes  out. 

Weis.  Follow  him,  Maria— he  is  desperate. 

. [Exit  Maria. 

, Weu.  Poison  from  my  wife ! — Alas  ! alas ! I feel 
tt.  Torture  and  death ! 

Maria,  {within.)  Help ! help  ! 

Weis,  {attempts  to  rise,  but  cannot.)  God  !— Not 
even  that 

Miria.  {re-entering.)  He  is  gone !— He  threw 
himself  desperately  from  a w'indow  of  the  hall  into 
the  river. 

Wrie.  It  is  well  with  him !— Thy  brother  is  out 
of  danger! — The  other  commissioners,  Seckendorf 
ucepted,  are  his  friends — They  will  readily  allow 
him  to  ward  himself  upon  his  knightly  word.— 
Farewell,  Mary  !— Now  go. 

Mana.  I will  stay  by  tneo — Thou  poor  forsaken  ! 
Weis.  Poor  and  forsaken  indeed  !— O God,  thou 

art  a dreadful  avenger! My  wife! 

Maria.  Remove  from  thee  that  thought— Turn  to 
the  throne  of  mercy. 

^eis.  Go,  thou  gentle  soul!  witnea.s  not  my 
misery!  Horrible!  Even  thy  company,  Maria,  even 
the  attendance  of  my  only  comforter,  is  agony. 

Maria  {aside.)  Strengthen  me,  Heaven ! My 
soul  suffers  as  his. 

Weis.  Alas!  alas!  Poison  from  my  wife! My 

l^ancis  seduced  by  the  detestable !— She  waits— 
hearkens  after  every  horse’s  hoof  for  the  messenger 
mat  brings  her  news  of  my  death — And  thou  too, 
Mana,  wherefore  art  thou  come  to  awake  every 
slumbering  recollection  of  my  sins?— Leave  me, 
leave  me,  that  I may  die ! 

Maria.  Let  me  stay ! THou  art  alone  :— think  me 
thy  nurse — Forget  all — May  God  forgive  thee  as 
iTTOly  as  I forgive ! 

Weis.  Thou  spirit  of  love ! pray  for  me ! pray  for 
me  !— My  lips  are  locked. 

Maria.  He  will  forgive  thee — Thou  art  weak. 

Weis.  I die  1 1 die !— and  yet  I cannot  die— In  the 
fearful  contest  betwixt  life  and  death  are  the  pains 
of  hell. 

Maria.  Merciful  Father,  have  compassion  upon 
him  !— Grant  him  one  glance  of  thv  love,  that  his 
heart  may  be  opened  to  comfort,  and  his  soul  to  the 
hope  of  eternal  life,  even  in  the  agony  of  death  ! 

SCENE  XI. 

A narrow  vault  dimly  illuminated—  The  Judges  of 
the  Secret  Tribunal  discovered  seated,  all  muffled 
in  black  cloaks,  and  silent. 

Eldest  Judge.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal, 
sworn  by  the  cord  ami  the  steel  to  be  unpitying  in 
mstice,  to  judge  in  secret,  and  to  avenge  in  secret, 
like  the  Deity!  are  your  hands  clean  and  hearts 
pure?— Raise  them  to  heaven,  and  cry.  Wo  upon 
misdoers ! 
il//.Wo!wo! 

Eldest  Judge.  Cryer,  begin  the  diet  of  jud^ent 
Cryer.  I cry  for  accusation  against  misdoers! 
Whose  heart  is  pure,  whose  hand  is  clean,  let  him 
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accuse,  and  call  upon  the  steel  and  the  cord  for 
Vengeance!  vengeance!  vengeance! 

Accuser  {comes  forward.)  My  heart  is  pure  from 
miadwd,  and  my  hand  clean  from  innocent  blood ; 
—God  pardon  my  sins  of  ignorance,  and  frame  my 
steps  to  his  way !— I raise  my  hand  aloft,  and  cry, 
Vengeance!  vengeance!  vengeance! 

Eldest  Judge.  Vengeance  upon  whom  ? 

Accuser.  I call  upon  the  cord  and  upon  the  steal 
for  vengeance  against  Adda  von  Weislingen.— She 
has  committed  adultery  and  murder- she  has  poi- 
soned her  husband  by  the  hands  of  his  servant— the 
servant  hath  slain  himself— the  husband  is  dead. 

Eldest  Judge.  Swearest  thou  by  the  God  of  truth, 
that  thy  accusation  is  true? 

Accuser.  1 swear. 

Eldest  Judge.  Dost  thou  take  upon  thy  own  head 
the  punishment  of  murder  and  adultery,  should  it  ba 
found  false  ? 

Accuser.  I take  it. 

Eldest  Judge.  Y our  voices  7 

[ They  converse  a minute  in  low  whispers. 
Accuser.  Judges  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  what  is 
your  doom  upon  Adela  von  Weislingen,  accu»^  of 
murder  and  adultery? 

Eldest  Judge.  She  shall  die  I— shall  die  a bitter 
and  double  death  ! — By  the  double  doom  of  the  steel 
and  the  cord  shall  she  expiate  the  double  misd^. 
Raise  your  hands  to  heaven,  and  cry.  Wo  unto  her ; 
— Be  she  given  to  the  hand  of  the  avenger. 

All.  Wo!  wo! 

Eldest  Judge.  Come  forth,  avenger ! {A  man  ad- 
vances.) There  hast  thou  the  cord  and  the  steal ! — 
Within  eight  days  must  thou  take  her  from  before 
the  face  of  heaven  : wherever  thou  findest  her,  let 
her  no  longer  cumber  the  ground.— Judges,  ye  that 
judge  in  secret,  and  avenge  in  Mcret,  like  the  Deity, 
God  keep  your  hearts  from  wickedness,  and  your 
hands  from  innocent  blood ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XII. 

The  Court  of  an  Inn. 

Lerse  and  Maria. 

Maria.  The  horses  are  enough  rested : wa  will 
away,  Lerse. 

Lerse.  Stay  till  to-morrow;  the  night  is  dreadful. 
A/aria.  Lerse,  I cannot  rest  till  I have  seen  my 
brother.  Let  us  awayj  the  weather  clears  up— wa 
m^  expect  a fair  morning. 

Lerse.  Be  it  as  you  will.  [Exsuti/. 

SCENE  XIII. 

The  Prison  at  Heilbron. 

Goetz  and  Elizabeth. 

Elix.  I entreat  thee,  my  dear  husband,  be  com- 
forted ! — Thy  silence  distresses  me — thou  retirest 
within  thvself.  Come,  let  me  see  thy  wounds;  they 
mend  daily.  In  this  moody  melancholy  I know  thee 
no  longer. 

Goetz.  If  thou  seekest  Goetz,  he  is  long  since 
gone  ! One  by  one  have  they  robbed  me  of  all  I 
held  dear— my  hand,  my  property,  my  fre^om,  my 
renown  !— My  life ! what  is  that  to  what  I have  lost  ? 

— What  hear  you  of  George  7 Is  Lerse  gone  to  in- 
quire for  George? 

. Elix.  He  is,  ray  love ! Raise  yourself- you  will 
sit  more  easily. 

Goetx.  Whom  God  hath  struck  down  raises  him- 
self no  more !— 1 best  know  the  load  I have  to  bear 
— Misfortune  I am  inured  to  support — But  now  it  is 
not  Weislingen  alone,  not  the  peasants  alone,  not 
the  death  of  the  Emperor,  or  my  wounds — It  is  the 

whole  united. My  hour  is  come ! I had  hoped  it 

would  have  come  only  with  my  death— but  His  will 
be  done! 

Elix.  Wilt  thou  eat  any  thing? 

Goetz.  No,  my  love!— Does  the  sun  shine  with- 
out? 

Elix.  A fine  spring  day. 

Goetx.  My  love,  wilt  thou  ask  the  keeper’s  per- 
mission for  me  to  walk  in  his  little  garden  for 
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an  hour,  to  enjoy  the  clear  face  of  heaven,  the  open 
air,  and  the  blessed  sun  1 

Blix.  I will — and  he  will  readily  grant  it  [Exit. 

SCENE  XIV. 

TJu  Garden  belonging  to  the  Priton. 

Lebsb  and  Maria. 

Maria.  Go,  see  how  it  stands  with  them. 

[Exit  Lcasa. 

Enter  Eu2U.beth  and  Keeper. 

Eliz.  [to  tlu  Keeper.)  God  reward  your  kindness 
and  mercv  to  my  husband  { [Exit  Keeper.) — Ma- 
ria, what  Sringesi  thou  1 

Maria.  Safety  to  ray  brother  1— But  my  heart  is 
tom  asunder— Weii^lingen  is  dead ! poisoned  by  his 
wife.— My  husband  is  m donger— the  princes  will  be 
too  powerful  for  him ; they  say  he  is  surrounded  and 
besieged. 

Eliz.  Hearken  not  to  rumour ; and  let  not  Goetz 
remark  aught 

Maria.  How  is  it  with  him  7 

Eliz.  I fear  he  will  hardly  long  survive  thy  return : 

the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  heavy  on  him. Ana 

George  is  dead ! 

Maria.  George  1— The  gallant  boy  I 

Eliz.  When  the  miscreants  were  burning  Mil  ten- 
berg.  his  master  sent  him  to  check  their  villany— 
At  that  moment  a body  of  cavalry  charged  upon 
them : had  they  all  behaved  as  George,  they  would 
have  given  a good  account  of  them — Many  were 
killed : and  poor  George— he  died  the  death  of  a 
cavalier. 

Maria.  Does  Goetz  know  it  1 

Eliz.  We  conceal  it  from  him.  He  asks  me  ten 
‘ times  a-day  about  him,  and  sends  me  as  often  to  see 
what  is  become  of  George.  I fear  his  heart  will  not 
bear  this  last  wound. 

Maria.  O God  ! what  are  the  hopes  of  this  world ! 

Enter  Gostz,  Lbrsb,  and  Keepers. 

Goetz.  Almighty  God ! how  well  it  is  to  be  under 


thy  heaven ! How  free ! The  trees  put  forth  ts«t 

buds,  and  all  the  world  hopes. FareweU,  my 

children ! my  buds  are  crushed,  my  hope  is  in  the* 
grave ! 

Eliz.  Shall  I not  send  Lerse  to  the  cloister  for 
thy  son,  that  thou  mayst  see  apd  bless  him  7 

Goetz.  Leave  him  where  he  is— he  needs  not  my 
blessing— he  is  holier  than  I.  Upon  our  wedding 
Elizabeth,  could  I have  thought  i should  die  thus! 
—My  old  father  blessed  us,  and  a succession  of 
noble  and  gallant  sons  arose  at  his  prayer— Thoa 

hast  not  heard  him — I am  the  last. Lerse,  thy 

countenance  choers  me  in  the  hour  of  death,  as  in 
our  most  noble  fights  : then,  my  spirit  encouraged 

yours:  now,  yours  supports  mine. Oh  that  I 

could  but  see  George  once  more,  to  warm  myself  at 
his  look  !— You  look  down  and  weep — He  is  deadi 
George  is  dead  7— Die,  Goetz,  thou  hast  outlived 

thyself— outlived  the  noblest How  died  heT— 

Alas,  they  took  him  at  Miltenbeig,  and  he  is  ezecu-’ 
ted  7 

Eliz.  No — he  was  slain  there ! — he  defended  his 
freedom  like  a lion. 

Goetz.  God  be  praised !— He  was  the  kindest 
youth  under  the  sun,  and  a gallant. Now  dis- 

miss my  soul— My  poor  wife ! 1 leave  thee  in  s 
wretched  world.  Lerse,  forsake  her  not !— Lock  your 
hearts  carefully  as  your  doors.  The  age  of  frank- 
ness and  freedom  is  past,- thatof  treaenm-y  be|^ 
The  worthless  will  gain  the  upperhand  by  cunning 
and  the  noble  will  fall  into  their  neu  Maria,  G<m 
restore  thy  husband  to  thee!— may  he  never  fall 
the  deeper  for  having  risen  so  high  ! Selbiss  is  dead 

— and  the  good  Emperor— and  my  George Give 

me  some  water ! Heavenly  sky  ! — Freedom ! 

freedom ! \Hs  dies. 

Eliz.  Only  above!  above  with  thee! — The  world 
is  a Drison-house. 

Maria,  Gallant  and  gentle  ! — Wo  to  this  age 
that  has  lost  thee! 

Lerse.  And  wo  to  the  future,  that  cannot  know 
theel 
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LETTER  I. 

VAtn.  TO  BIB  S18TEB  MASOABBT. 

latroductorr — 8ea*iiclrae«»— The  Flcmini*— Hooie*--WoBu«— 
Oim— CotUfM. 

It  is  three  long  weeks  since  I left  the  old  niaii- 
sion-houee,  which,  for  years  before,  has  not  found 
me  absent  for  three  days,  and  yet  no  letter  has  as> 
aured  its  quiet  inmates  and  neighbours  whether  my 
curiosity  has  met  its  punishment.  Methinks  I see 
the  evening  circle  assembled,  and  anxiouslv  express* 
ing  their  doubts  and  fears  on  account  of  the  adven- 
terous  traveller.  The  Major  will  talk  of  the  dansers 
of  outposts  and  free  corps,  and  lament  that  1 could 
not  have  marched  under  the  escort  of  his  old  mess- 
mates of  the  • • « • reKimeni.  The  Laird  will 
speak  scholarly  and  wisely  of  the  dnngere  of  high- 
way robbery  and  overturns,  in  a country  where  there 
are  neither  justices  of  peace  nor  turnpikes.  The 
Minister,  again,  will  act  up  his  old  bugbears  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  the  lady  who  sitteth  upon  the 
Seven  Hills.  Peter,  the  politic.mn,  wUl^  have  his 
anxious  thoughts  on  the  state  of  the  public  spirit  in 
Prance, — the  prevalence  of  Jacobinical  ppinion,— 
the  rei^  of  riiobs,  nnd  of  dointcUiorv  visits,— the 
horrors  of  the  lantern,  and  of  the  guillotine.  And 
thou,  my  dear  sister,  whose  life  has  been  one  unwea- 
ried course  of  afTeciionnte  interest  in  the  health  and 
haziness  of  a ^cross  old  bachelor  brother,  what 
woful  anticipations  must  thy  imagination  have 
added  to  this  accumnlntion  of  dangers!  Broken 
sleep,  bad  diet,  hard  lodging,  and  damp  sheets, 
have,  in  your  apprehension,  already  laid  me  up  a 
patient  in  the  cabaret  of  some  miserable  French 
villa^  which  mdtlier  affords  James’s  Powders, 
nor  Daffy’s  Elixir,  nor  any  of  tho.se  infallible  nos- 
trums which  your  charily  dislributes  among  onr 
village  patients,  undisroiiragcd  by  the  obstinacy  of 
those  who  occasionally  die,  in  despite  both  of  the 
medicine  and  physician.  It  well  becomes  the  object 
of  80  much  and  such  varied  solicitude,  to  remove  it 
as  speedily  as  the, posts  of  this  distracted  country 
will  permtL  I anticipate  the  joy  in  every  counte- 
nance when  my  packet  arrives;  the  pleasure  with 
which  each  will  seize  the  epistle  addressed  to  him- 
aelC  and  the  delight  of  old  James,  when,  returned 
from  the  post-ol9lce  at  • * '»,  he  delivers  with  an 
air  of  triumph  the  long-expected  despatches ; and 
{hen,  smoothing  his  m-ay  hairs  with  one  hand,  and 
holding  with  the  other  the  handle  of  tho  door, 
lingers  in  the  parlour,  till  he,  too,  has  the  reward 
of  his  diligence,  in  learning  his  master’s  welfare. 

Till  these  news  arrive,  1 cannot  flatter  myself 
that  things  will  go  perfectly  right  at  the  old  chateau ; 
or  rather  my  vanity  suggests,  that  the  absence  of 
00  principal  a person  among  its  inmates  and  inti- 
mates has  been  a chilling  damp  upon  the  harmless 
pleasures  nnd  pursuits  of  those  who  have  remained 
Mhtnd.  1 shall  be  somewhat  disappointed,  if  the 
Major  has  displayed  alacrity  in  putting  Iris  double- 
“Otrel  in  order  for  the  moors;  or  if  the  Laird  has 
ahown  his  usual  solicitude  for  a seasonable  sprink- 
hng  of  rain  to  refresh  the  turnip  field.  Peter’s 
speculations  on  politics  and  his  walks  to  the  bowl- 
IpS'peen  have  Been  darkened,  doubtless,  and  sad- 
Oened,  by  the  uncertainty  of  my  fate;  and  1 even 
•'^op^t  the  Parson  has  spared  his  flock  one  Sc- 
^ of  his  text  in  his  anxiety  upon  my  account. 
For  you,  my  dear  Margaret,  can  I doubt  the  in- 
you  have  given  me  in  your  affections,  from 


the  earliest  period  of  recollection,  when  we  pulled 
govan*  together  upon  the  green,  until  the  moment 
when  ray  travelling- trunk  packed  by  your  ind^- 
tigable  exertions,  stood  ready  to  be  locked,  buL  ere 
the  key  could  be  turned,  reversing  the  frolics  of  the 
enchanted  chest  of  the  Merchant  Abudah,  sprung 
once  more  open,  as_  if  in  derision  of  your  labours! 
To,  you,  therefore,  in  all  justice,  belong  the  first 
fruits  of  my  correspondence ; and  while  la  well  upon 
topics  personal  to  myself  and  therefore  most  into- 
reeling  to  yuiu  do  not  let  our  kind  friends  believe 
that  I nave  forgotten  my  promise,  to  send  each  of 
them,  from  foreign  parts,  that  species  of  information 
with  which  each  is  most  gratified.  No!  the  Major 
shall  hear  of  more  and  bloodier  battles  than  ever 
were  detailed  to  Young  Norval  by  his  tutor  the 
Hermit.  The  Laird  shall  know  all  1 can  tell  him 
on  the  general  state  of  the  country.  , Peter  shall  be 
refresh^  with  politics,  and  the  Minister  with  pole- 
mics; that  is,  if  I can, find  any  thing  of  the  latter 
description  worth  sending ; for  if  ever  there  exist^ 
a country  without  a sense  of  religion  of  any  kind,  it 
;s  that  of  France.  The  churches  indeed  remain,  but 
the  worship  to  which  they  are  dedicated  has  as  lit- 
tle effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  that  of 
the  heathen  Pantheon  on  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
Rome.  I must  take  Ovid’s  maxim,  " Tamm  exenU 
aulfum:''  and  endeavour  to  describe  the  effects 
which  the  absence  of  this  salutary  restraint  upon 
our  corrupt  and  selfish  passions  of  this  light,  which 
extends  our  views  beyond  the  bounds  of  a tran- 
sitory world,  has  produced  upon  this  unhappy 
country.  More  of  this,  however,  hereafter.  My 
first  letter  is  addressed  to  you,  my  dear  sister,  and 
must  therefore  be  personal. 

Even  your  partialitv  would  be  little  interested  tn 
my  journey  through  England,  or  the  circumstances 
attending  my  embarkation.  And  of  my  passage,  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  sea-sick  1 was  even  unto  ibo 
uttermost.  All  your  fifteen  infallible  recipes  proved 
unavailing.  I could  not  brook  the  sight  of  lavender- 
drops;  ginger-bread  nuts  were  detestable  to  mj 
eyes,  and  are  so  to  my  recollection  even  at  this 
moment.  I could  as  soon,  have  swallowed  the 
horns  of  the  Arch-fiend  himself  as  the  dose  of 
hartshorn ; and  for  the  great  goblet  of  sea-water, 

“ too  much  of  water  had  1,  poor, Ophelia.”  In  short, 
he  that  would  see  as  much  misery,  and  as  much 
selfishness,  as  can  well  be  concentrated,  without 
any  permanent  evil  being  either  done  or  suffered,  I 
invite  him  to  hire  a birth  ^oard  a packet.  Delicacy 
is  lost ; sympathy  is  no  more ; the  bands  of  love 
and  friendship  are  broken : one  class  of  passengers 
eat  and  drink  joyously,  tnough  intermingjed  with 
another  who  are  expressing  their  inward  grievances 
in  a manner,  which,  in  any  other  situation, 'seldom 
fails  to  excite  irresistable  sympathy.  The  capiaia 
and  the  mate,  comforters  by  profession,  indeed  ex- 
hort you  from  time  to  time,  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
recommeml,a  glass  of  grog,  or  possibly  a pipe  of 
tobacco,  or  it  may  be  a morsel  o(  fat  bacon,  to  allay 
the  internal  commotion ; but  it  is  unnecessay  to  say 
how  ill  the  remedies  apply  to  the  disorder.  In  short, 
if  you  are  sick,  sick  you  must  be ; and  can  have 
little  better  comfort  than  in  reflecting  that  the  evil 
must  lie  of  short  duration,  though  were  you  to  judge 
from  your  immediate  feelings,  you  might  conceive 
your  life  was  likely  to  end  first.  As  1 neither  met 
with  a storm  nor  sea-fight,  1 do  not  know  what 
effect  they  might  produce  upon  a sea-sick  patient ; 
but  such  is  the  complete  annihilation  of  energy; 
such  the  head-ach,  the  nausea,  and  depression  of 
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spirits,  that  I think  any  stimulus  short  of  risk 
01  being  shot  or  drowned  would  fail  of  rousing  him 
to  any  exertion.  The  best  is.  that  a rival  on  the 
land  proves  a certain  remedy  for  the  sorrows  of  the 
sea;  and  1 do  not  think  that  even  your  materia 
medica  could  supply  any  other. 

Suppose  your  brother  then  landed  among  the 
mynheers  and  yafrows  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  whaL  before  our 
portentous  times,  was  usually  named  Flanders. 
Strange  sights  meet  his  eyes;  strange  voices  sound 
in  his  ears ; and  yet,  by  a number  of  whimsical 
associations,  he  is  eternally  brought  back  to  the 
land  of  his  nativity.  The  Flemings,  in  particular, 
resemble  the  Scotch  in  the  cast  of  their  feature^ 
the  sound  of  their  language,  and  apparentl^in  their 
habits  of  living,  and  of  patient  in,dusjry.  They  are, 
to  be  sure,  a century  at  least  behind  in  costwraa  and 
manners ; but  the  old  chateau,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  narrow  houses,  joined  together  by  the  gables, 
with  a slender  rotmd  turret  ascending  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the 
staircase,  is  completely  in  the  old  style  of  Scottish 
dwelling  houses.  Then  the  avenue,  and  the  acre  or 
two  of  ground,  planted  with  fruit  trees  in  straight 
lines ; the  garden  with  high  hedges,  clipped  by  the 
gardener’s  art  into  verdant  walls;  the  intermixture 
of  statues  and  vases;  the  fountains  and  artificial 
pieces  of  water,  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  our 
ancient  mansions;  and,  to  my  indifferent  taste,  are 
no  unnatural  decorations  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a dwelling-place,  and  infinitely  superior  to  the 


beaver  of  a Q,uaker.  I innst  the  more  on  this,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  of  the  fireside  at  ♦ • • •,  who 
are  accustomed  to  take  their  ideas  of  a fine  street 
from  Portland-place,  or  from  the  George  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  where  a long  and  uniform  breadth  of 
causeway  extends  between  two  rows  of  ordinary 
houses  of  three  stories,  whose  appearance  is  rra- 
dered  mean  by  the  disproportioned  space  which 
divides  them,  and  tame  from  their  unadorned  uni- 
formity. 

If  you  talk,  indeed,  of  comforts,  I have  no  doabt 
that  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  la8t-nam«l 
ranges  of  dwellings  is  infinitely  superior  to  those  of 
the  anciept  Flemings,  where  the  windows  are  fre- 
quently high,  narrow,  and  dark;  where  the  rooms 
open  into  each  other  in  such  a manner  as  seems  to 
render  privacy  impossible ; where  you  sometimes 
pass  into  magnificent  saloons,  through  the  meanest 
and  darkest  of  all  possible  entrances ; and  where  a 
splendid  corridore  conducts  you,  upon  other  <>ccb- 
sions,  to  a room  scarce  worthy  of  being  occupied  as 
a pig-sty,— by  such  pigs  at  least  whose  limbs  are 
bred  in  England.  It  is  for  the  exterior  alone  that 
I claim  the  praise  of  dignity  and  romantic  charac- 
ter ; and  I cannot  but  think,  ,thai,  without  in  the 
least  n^lecting  the  interior  division  necessary  for 
domestic  comfort,  some  of  these  beauties  mijit, 
with  great  advantage,  be  adopted  from  rbe  earlier 
school  of  architecture.  That  of  the  present  day 
seems  to  me  too  much  to  resemble  the  pinched  and 
pared  foot  of  the  ambitious  Princess,  who  submitted 
to  sucii  severe  discipline,  in  order  to  force  her  toes 


meagerness  of  bare  turf  and  gravel.  At  least  they  ' into  the  memorable  glass  slipper, 
seem  peculiarly  appropriate  to  so  flat  a country  as.  These  marks  of  ancient  wealth,  and  burgher-l3(e 
Belgium,  which,  coasting  no  objects  of  natural  opulence.,  do  indeed  greatly  excel  what  could  be 
beauty  or  grandeur,  and  being  deprived  in  a great  | expected  from  the  architecture  of  Scotland  at  the 
measure,  even  of  the  grace  of  living  streams  of  same  period.  But  yet,  to  return  to  the  point  from 
water,  must  nccessarfly  supply  these  deficiencies  by ' which  I set  out,  there  is  something  in  the  height 
the  exertions  of  art.  Nor  does  their  taste  appear'  of  the  houses,  and  the  mode  of  turning  their  gables 
to  have  changed  since  the  days  of  William  III.  toward  the  streets  which  involuntarily  reminos  me 
There  seem  to  be  few  new  houses  built;  and  the  * of  what  the  principal  street  of  our  northern  capital 


old  chateaux,  and  grounds  around  them,  are  main 
tained  in  the  original  style  in  which  they  were  con- ' 


was  when  I first  recollect  it. 

If  you  enter  one  of  these  mansions,  the  likeness 


structed.  Indcwl,  an  appearance  of  antiquity  is  one  ! is  far  from  disappearing.  The  owner,  if  a man  of 


of  the  most  distin^ishing  features  which  strike  the 
traveller  in  the  Low  Countries.  Dates,  ns  far 
back  as  the  fifteenth,  and  even  fourteenth  centuries, 
are  in.scribed  upon  the  front  of  many  of  the  hou.ses, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  towns  and  villages. 
And  although  I offended  your  national  pride,  my 
dear  sister,  when  I happened  to  observe,  that  the 
Scotch,  who  are  supposed  to  boast  more  than  other 
nations  of  their  ancient  descent,  in  reality  know 
less  of  theif  early  history  than  any  other  people  in 
Europe,  vet,  I think,  you  will  allow,  that  our  borough 
towns  aftbra  few  ^■lsib^e  monuments  of  the  high 
claims  we  set  up  to  early  civilization. 

Our  neighbours,  the  Klnglish  are  not  much  more 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  unless  we  take  into  the 
account  the  fortresses  built  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence on  the  frontiers  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  or 
their  ancient  and  beautiful  churches.  But  we  look 
in  vain  for  antiquity  in  the  houses  of  the  middling 
ranks ; for  the  mansions  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  the  opulent  burghers  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  have,  generally  speaking,  long 
since  given  place  to  the  architecture  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  age,  or  the  more  fantastic  structures 
of  our  own  day.  It  is  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp 
and  Bnjssels  that  the  eye  still  rests  upon  the  forms 
of  architecture  which  appear  in  the  pictures  of  the 
Flemish  school ; those  fronts,  richly  di^ornted  with 
various  ornaments,  and  terminating  in  roofs,  the 
slope  of  which  is  concealed  from  the  eye  by  win- 
dows and  gables  still  more  highly  ornainentetl ; the 
whole  comprising  a general  effect,  which  from  its 
grandeur  and  intricacy,  amuses  at  once  and  delights 
the  spectator.  In  fact,  this  rich  intermixture  of 
towers,  and  battlements,  and  projecting  windows, 
highly  sculptured,  joined  to  the  height  of  the  houses, 
and  the  variety  of  ornament  upon  their  fronts,  pro- 
duces an  effect  as  superior  to  those  of  the  tame 
oniformity  of  a modern  street,  as  the  casque  of  the 
warrior  exhibits  over  the  slouched  broad-brimmed 


family^  will  meet  you  with  his  scraggy  neck  rising 
in  shrivelled  longitude  out  of  the  folds  of  a thinlf- 
plnited  stock.  The  cut  of  his  coat,  of  his  waistcotL 
his  well-preserved  cocked-hat,  his  periwig,  and 
camblet  riding-coat,  his  mode  of  salutation,  tne  kiss 
bestowed  on  each  side  of  the  face,  all  remind  you 
of  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  old  Scotch  latrd. 
The  w'omen  are  not,  I think,  so  handsome  as  niy 
fair  countrywomen,  or  my  walks  ahd  visits  were 
unfortunato  in  the  specimens  they  presented  of 
female  beauty ; but,  then  vou  have  the  old  dress, 
with  the  screen  or  mantle  lianging  over  the  bead, 
and  falling  down  upon  each  shoulder,  which  was 
formerly  peculiar  to  Scotland.  The  colour  of  this 
mantle  is  indeed  different— in  Scotland  it  was  uso- 
ally  tartan,  and  in  Flanders  ft  is  uniformly  biacL 
The  inhabitants  say  they  derive  the  use  of'it  from 
the  Spaniards,  of  whose  dominions  their  country 
was  so  long  a principal  part.  The  dress  and  fea- 
tures of  the  lower  class  bear  also  a close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Scotland,  and  favour  the  idea 
held  by  most  antiquaries,  riiat  the  lowlanders,  at 
least,  are  a kindred  tribe.  The  constant  intercourse 
our  ancestors  maintained'  with  Flanders,  from 
which,  according  to  contemporary  accounts,  they 
derived  almost  every  article  which  rcouired  the 
least  skill  in  manufacture,  must  have  added  greatly 
to  those  points  of  original  similarity. 

The  Flemings  are  said  to  be  infenor  to  their  neigh- 
bours of  Holland  in  the  article  of  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  cleaiihness.  But  their  cottages  are  neat  and 
comfortable,  compared  to  those  of  our  country; 
and  the  garden  and  orchard,  which  usually  sur- 
round (hem.  give  them  an  air  of  caw  and  snugneaa, 
far  preferable  to  the  raw  and  uninviting  app^ranoe 
of  a Scotch  cottage,  with  its  fracturra  windows 
stuffed  with  old  hats  and  pieces  of  tattered  garnienta, 
and  its  door  beset  on  one  side  by  a dunghill,  on  the 
other  by  a heap  of  coals,  or  peats. 

These  statistics,  my  dear  Margaret,  rather  fall  in 
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the  Laird’s  province  than  yoors.  But  your  deoart* 
ments  border  closely  upon  each  other;  for  those 
facts,  in  which  he  is  interested  as  a Signeur  de 
Village,  affect  you  as  a Lady  Bountiful,  and  so  the 
state  of  the  cottages  is  a common  topic,  upon  wliich 
either  may  be  addressed  with  propriety. 

Adieu ! 1 say  nothing  of  the  pad  nag  and  poor  old 
Shock,  because  I am  certain  that  whatever  belongs 
peculiarly  to  Paul  will  be  the  object  of  special  care 
during  his  absence.  But  1 recommend  to  you  to 
take  some  of  the  good  advice  which  you  lavish  upon 
others;  to  remember  that  there  are  damps  in  Scot- 
land as  well  as  in  Holland,  and  that  colds  and  slow 
fevers  may  be  caught  by  late  evening  walks  in  our 
own  favourite  climate,  as  well  as  in  France  or 
Belgium.  Paul  ever  remains  your  affectionate 
Brother. 


LETTER  II. 

PAUL  TO  HIS  C0U8IH  THE  MAJOR. 
Bcrfen-op-Zoom— Britilh  Attack— General  Skenet— Nifht  Scene. 

After  ail  the  high  ideas,  my  dear  Maior,  which 
your  frequent  and  minute  and  reiterated  details  had 
given  me,  concerning  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Ber- 
gen-pp-Zoom,  in  former  years  the  scene  of  your 
martial  exploits,  I must  own  its  exterior  has  sadly 
disappointed  me.  I am  well  enough  accustomed, 
as  you  know,  to  read  the  terms  of  mpdern  fortifica- 
tion in  the  Gazette,  and  to  hear  them  in  the  interest- 
ing narratives  of  yopr  military  experience;  and  I 
must  own,  that  bastions  and  ravelins,  half-moons, 
curtains,  and  palisades,  have  hitherto  sounded  in  my 
eors  every  whit  as  grand  and  poetical  as  donjons 
and,  barbicans  and  portcuili^s,  and  other  terms  of 
ancient  warfare.  But  I question  much  if  1 shall  here- 
after be  able  to  think  of  them  with  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  reroect. 

A short  reflection  upon  the  principles  of  modem 
defence,  and  upon  the  means  which  it  employs, 
might,  no  doubt,  have  saved  me  from  the  disappoint- 
ment which  I experienced.  But  I was  not,  as  it 
happened,  prepared  to  expect,  that  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  Netherlands,  or,  for  aught  I know,  in 
the  world,  the  masterpiece  of  Cohorn,  that  prince  of 
engineers,  should,  upon  the  first  approach  of  a 
stranger,  prpve  so  utterly  devoid  of  anything  strik- 
ing or  im^sing  in  its  aspect.  Campbell  is,  I think, 
the  only  English  poet  who  has  ventured  upon  the 
appropriate  terms  of  modern  fortification,  and  you 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I recollect  the  lines  of  a 
favourite  author, — 

— the  tower 

Tiwt.  like  a stnndnitl  bofiri'r.  frown'd 
Defiance  on  (he  roving  Imlian  power. 

Beneath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound. 

With  embrasure  embois'd  and  urinour  crown'd, 

And  arrowy  frire,  and  wetigrd  ravelin, 

Wove  like  a diadem  iti  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  drat  mountain  green. 

But,  in  order  to  mve  dignity  tp  his  arrowy  frize  and 
ravelin,  the  bard  has  placed  his  works  on  the  edge 
of  a steepy  ascent.  Bergen -op-Zoom  is  nothing 
less.  Through  a country  as  level  as  the  surface  of  a 
lake,  you  jolt  onward  in  your  cabriolet,  passing 
along  a paved  causeway,  which,  as  if  an  inundation 
were  apprehended,  is  raised  upon  a mound  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  ebampaim  district  which 
it  traverses.  At  length,  you  spy  the  top  of  a poor 
looking  spire  or  two,  not  rising  proudly  pre-eminent 
from  a group  of  buildings,  but  exhihiling  their 
slender  and  mean  pinnacles  above  the  surrounding 
glacis,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a subterranean  city,  or 
indicated  the  former  situation  of  one  which  had  been 
ieyelli^  with  the  ground.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  being  sunk  to  a considerable 
depth  beneath  the  sloping  ramparts  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  and  protects,  are  completely  ludden. 
and  the  defences  themselves,  to  an  ine.xperienced 
eye,  present  nothing  but  huge  sloping  banks  of 
earth,  cut  into  fanciml  shapes  and  angles,  and  care- 
Mly  faced  with  grevn  turf.  Tf'l  the  arrangement  of 
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these  simple  barriers,  with  reference  to  the  command 
of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, has  been  held,  and  I doubt  not  justly,  the  very 
perfection  of  military  science.  And,  upon  a nearer 
approach,  even  the  picturesque  traveller  finds  sonie 
gratification.  This  is  chiefly  experienced  upon  his 
entrance  into  tho  town.  Here,  turning  at  a short 
angle  into  a deep  and  narrow  avenue,  running 
through  these  mounds,  which  at  a distance  seemed 
so  pacific  and  unimportant,  he  finds  himself  still 
excluded  by  draw-bndges  and  ditches,  while  guns, 
placed  upon  the  adiqining  batteries,  seem  ready  to 
sweep  the  ground  which  he  traverses.  Still  moving 
forward,  he  rolls  over  draw-bridges,  whose  planks 
clatter  under  the  feet  of  his  horses,  and  through 
vaulted  arches,  which  resound  to  the  eternal  smack 
of  his  drivers  wliip.  He  is  questioned  by  whiskered 
sentinels,  his  passports  carefully  examined,  and  his 
name  recorded  in  the  orderly-book ; and  it  is  only 
after  these  precautions  that  a stranger,  though  as 
unwarUke  as  myself,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  town. 
The  impression  is  a childish  one;  yet  a Briton  feels 
some  degree  of  unpleasant  ^traint,  not  only  at  un- 
dergoing a scrutiny,  to  which  he  is  so  little  sccus- 
toined,  hut  even  from  the  consciousness  of  entering 
a place  yarded  with  such  scrupulous  minuteness. 
It  IS  needless  to  tell  you,  my  dear  Major,  how  much 
this  is  a matter  of  general  routine  in  fortified  places 
on  the  continent,  and  how  soon  the  traveller  be- 
comes used  toil  as  a matter  of  course.  But  I con- 
clude you  would  desire  to  have  some  account  of  my 
first  impressions  upon  such  an  occasion.  To  you, 
who  speak  as  familiarly  of  roaring  cannon 

As  maids  of  fifiecn  do  of  puppy-dogs, 

my  expectations,  my  disappointment^  and  my  further 
sensations,  will  probably  appear  ridiculous  enou^. 

These  formidable  fortifications  will  soon  be  of  Tit- 
tle consequeiv;e,  and  may  probably  be  permitted  to 
go  to  decay.  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a frontier  town  of 
the  last  importance,  while  the  Princes  of  Orange 
were  only  Stadtholdcrs  of  the_  Seven  united  Pro- 
vinces, is  a central  part  of  their  dominions,  since 
the  Netherlands  have  been  united  into  a single 
kingdom.  Meantime,  the  town  is  garrisoned  by  a 
body  of  Land-poliz,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  our 
local  militia  in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  levira.  All 
the  disposable  force.H  of  the  Netherlands  have  been 
sent  forward  into  France,  and  more  are  still  organ- 
izing to  be  despatched  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  evening,  by  permission  of  the  commandant, 
I walked  round  the  scene  of  your  former  exploits. 
But  yqu  must  forgive  me,  if  niy  attention  was  chiefiy 
occupied  by  the  more  recent  assault  under  our  brave 
countryman,  Lord  Lyndock,  which  was  so  boldly 
undertaken,  and  so  strangely  disappointed,  when 
success  seemed  almost  certain.  I was  accompanied 
in  my  walk  by  a sensible  native  of  the  place,  a man 
of  Scotch  descent,  who  spoke  good  English.  He 
pretended  to  point  out  with  accuracy  the  ^ints  on 
which  the  various  assaults  were  made,  and  the  spots 
where  several  of  the  gallant  leaders  fell.  I cannot 
rest  implicit  faith  in  his  narrative,  because  I know, 
and  you  know  still  better,  how  difficult  it  is  to  pro- 
cure a just  and  minute  account  of  such  an  enter-* 
pri.se,  even  from  those  who  have  been  personally 
engaged  in  it,  and  how  imperfect,  consequently, 
must  he  the  information  derived  from  one  who  him- 
self had  it  at  second  hand.  Some  circumstances, 
however,  may  be  safely  taken  upon  my  guide’s 
averment,  because  they  are  such  as  must  have  con- 
sisted with  his  own  knowledge.  But,  first,  it  may 
be  observed  in  general,  that  the  history  of  war  con- 
tains no  example  of  a bolder  attempt ; and,  if  it 
failed  of  success,  that  failure  only  occurred  after 
almost  all  the  difiSculties  which  could  have  been 
foreseen  had  been  encountered  and  surmounted.  In 
fact,  the  assailants,  successful  upon  various  points, 
were  already  in  possession  of  bv  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  bastions ; and  had  they  fortunately 
been  in  communication  with  each  other,  so  as  to 
have  taken  uniform  measures  for  attacking  the 
French  in  the  town,  they  must  have  become  masters 
of  the  place.  . It  is  even  confidently  said*  that  the 
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French  commandant  sent  his  aid-de-camp  to  pro- 
pose a capitulation;  but  the  officer  being  killed  in 
the  confusion,  other  and  more  favourable  intelligence 
induced  the  Frenchman  to  alter  his  purpose.  It  has 
been  generally  alleged,  that  some  disorder  was 
caused  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  entered  the  town, 
finding  access  to  the  wine-houses.  My  conductor 
* obstinately  denied  this  breach  of  discipline.  He 
said,  that  one  of  the  attacking  columns  destined  to 
cross  the  stream  which  forms  the  harbour,  had  un- 
happily attempted  it  before  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and 
were  obliged  to  wade  through  when  it  was  of  con- 
siderable depth  ; and  he  allowed,  that  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  joined  to  the  wetting,  might  give  them  the 
appearance  of  intoxication.  But  when  the  prisoners 
were  put  under  his  charge  in  the  church,  of  which 
he  was  sexton,  he  declared  solemnly,  that  he  did  not 
sec  among  them  one  individual  who  seemed  affixu- 
ed  by  liquor.  Perhaps  his  own  predilections,  or  a 
natural  desire  to  please  his  auditors,  may  have  in- 
fiuenceil  his  opinion.  To  resist  such  temptations  to 
exc.ess  is  not  among  the  numerous  excellencies  of 
the  British  soldier. 

The  fate  of  a Dutch  officer  in  our  service,  who 
led  the  attack  upon  one  of  the  bastions,  was  par- 
ticularly interesting.  He  was  a native  of  the  town, 
and  it  was  supposed  had  been  useful  in  furnishing 
hints  for  the  attack.  He  leil  on  his  party  with  the 
utmost  gallantry ; and  although  the  greater  number 
of  them  fled,  or  fell,  under  a heavy  fire— for  the 
enemy  were  by  this  time  upon  the  alert— he  de- 
scended into  the  main  ditch,  crossed  it  upon  the  ice, 
and  forced  his  way,  followed  by  a handful  of  men, 
as  far  as  the  internal  defences  of  the  place.  He  had 
already  mounted  the  inner  glaci.s,  when  he  was 
wounded  m many  places,  and  precipitated  into  the 
ditch ; and,  as  his  followers  were  unable  to  bring 
him  off,  he  remaincflon  the  ice  until  next  morning, 
when,  beirm  still  alive,  he  became  a prisoner  to  the 
French.  Their  first  purpose  was  to  execute  him  as 
a traitor,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  di- 
verted by  a letter  from  the  British  general,  nccom- 
panieil  by  documents  to  establish  how  long  he  had 
been  in  the  English  semce.  The  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman was  then  permitted  to  retire  from  the  hos- 

fiital  to  his  own  house  in  the  town,  where  he  did  not 
ong  survive  the  wounds  he  had  received.* 

I did  not,  you  mav  believe,  fail  to  visit  the  unfortu- 
nate spot,  where  Skerret,  so  celebrated  for  his  gal- 
lantry in  the  peninsula,  Gower,  Mercer,  Carleton, 
Macdonald,  and  other  officers  of  rank  and  distinc* 
tion,  fell  upon  this  unfortunate  occasion,  1 was  as- 
sured that  General  SkerreL  after  receiving  a severe 
wound  by  which  he  was  disabled,  gave  his  watch 
and  purse  to  a French  soldier,  requesting  to  be  carried 
to  the  hospital ; and  that  the  ruffian  dragged  him 
down  from  the  banquette  only  to  pierce  him  with 
his  bayonet.  But  I nave  since  learned,  from  better 
authority,  that  this  gallant  officer  fell  on  the  spot. 

While  1 listened  to  the  details  of  this  unhappy 
affair,  and  walked  slowly  and  sadly  with  my  con- 
ductor from  one  bastion  to  another,  admiring  the 
strength  of  the  defences  which  British  valour  had  so 
nearly  surmounted,  and  mourning  over  the  evii  fate 
which  rendered  that  valour  fruitless,  the  hour  of 
the  evening^  gradually  sinking  from  twilight  into 
darkness,  suited  well  with  the  melancholy  subject  of 
my  inquiries.  Broad  flashes  of  lambent  lightning 
illuminated  from  time  to  time,  the  bastions  which 
we  traversed ; and  the  figure  of  my  companion,  a 
tall,  thin,  elderly  man,  of  a grave  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance. and  who  seemed,  from  liis  voice  and  man- 
ner, deeply  impressed  by  recollections  of  the  melan- 
choly events  which  he  detailed,  w'as  such  as  might 
appear  to  characterize  their  historian.  A few  hroad 
and  heavy  drops  of  rain  occasionally  fell  and  ceased. 
And  to  aid  the  general  effect,  we  heard  from  below 
the  hollow  roll  of  the  drums  onnouncing  the  setting 
of  the  watch,  and  the  deep  and  sullen  wer  da  of  the 
sentinels,  as  they  challenged  those  who  pass^  their 

• I have  «inc«  been  informed,  from  luiquettkmoble  autharilr, 
that  lilt*  iifllrer  wa*  not  ill-tivaled  by  the  French.  It  if  remsrka- 

r**e,  that  he  hml  i>erfonallr  ventured  into  Uie  tn wn  lo  afcertaiu  the 
peattbiHtT  of  tucc«t,  the  day  before  the  attack  waa  made. 


Station.  I assure  you  this  is  no  piece  of  imagm^ 
scenery  got  up  to  adorn  my  letter,  but  the  literal  cir- 
cumstances  of  my  perambulation  around  the  ram- 
parts of  Bergen-np-Zoom. 

1 presume  you  are  now  in  active  preparation  for 
the  Moors,  where  I wish  you  much  sport.  Do  not 
fail  to  preserve  for  me  my  due  share  in  your  friend- 
ship, notwithstanding  that,  on  the  subject  of  Bi^n- 
op- Zoom,  1 am  now  qualified  to  give  you  story  for 
story.  Such  are  the  advantages  which  travellers 
gain  over  their  friends.  My  next  letter  to  you  shall 
contain  more  interesting,  as  well  as  more  recentand 
more  triumphant  military  details. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  in  the  church  of 
Bergen-on-Zoom,  a tsDlet  of  marble,  erected  by 
their  brother-officers,  records  the  names  of  the  brave 
men  who  fell  in  the  valorous,  but  ill-faied  attack 
upon  this  famous  fortress.  For  them,  as  for  then 
prwJecessors  wiio  fell  at  Pontenoy,  the  imaanauon 
of  the  Briton  will  long  body  forth  the  emblematic 
forms  of  honour  and  freedom  weeping  by  tbeir 
monuments.  Once  more,  farewell,  and  reroember 
me. 


LETTER  III. 

HAUL  TO  HIS  COI’SIN  PETER. 

Retroapect— Surrender  of  Pario— Bourbons  Tvatored — Emipintr— 
NoblcMC — Cleno  — Liberalifti. 

Thy  politics,  my  dear  Peter,  are  of  the  right  Scot- 
tish cast.  Thou  know’est  our  old  proverbial  ebt- 
rseter  of  being  vise  behind  the  hand.  After  all,  the 
wisdom  which  is  rather  deduced  from  events  than 
formed  upon  predictions,  is  best  calcnlated  for  a 
country  politician,  and  smacks  of  the  prudence,  u 
weij  as  of  the  aforesaid  proverbial  attribute  of  oor 
national  character.  Yet,  believe  me,  that  though  a 
more  strict  seclusion  of  the  dethroned  Emperor  of 
France  might  have  prevented  his  debarkment  at 
Cannes,  and  although  we  and  our  allies  might  hare 
spared  the  perilous  farce  of  leaving  him  a j^obe  and 
sceptre  to  play  withal,  there  were,  w'ithin  France 
itself,  elements  sufficiently  jarring:  to  produce,  sooner 
or  later,  a dreadful  explosion.  You  daily  politiaans 
are  so  little  in  the  practice  of  recollecting  last  yeafa 
news,  that  I may  be  excused  recalling  some  leadinf: 
facts  to  vour  recollection,  which  will  serve  aa  a test 
to  my  future  lucubrations. 

The  first  surrender  of  Paris  had  been  preceded  by 
so  much  doubt  and  by  so  many  difficult]e^  that  the 
final  victo^  seems  to  have  been  a matter  not  only 
of  exultation,  but  even  of  surprise,  to  the  victois 
themselves.  This  great  event  was  regarded  rather 
as  a gratification  ot  the  most  romantic  and  extra- 
vagant expectations,  than  as  a natural  consequence 
of  that  course  of  re-action,  the  ebb  of  which  brought  , 
the  allies  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  as  its  tide  had  car- 
ried Bonaparte  to  those  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Pleased  and  happy  with  themselves,  and  dazzled 
with  the  glor>*  of  tneir  own  exploit,  the  victors  were 
in  no  humour  to  impose  harsh  conditions  upon  the 
vanquished;  and  the  French,  on  their  part,  were 
delighted  at  their  easy  escape  from  the  norrors  of 
war,  internal  and  external,  of  siege,  pillage,  and 
contribution.  Bonaparte’s  government  haaof  late 
become  odious  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  by  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  by  the  recurring  terrors' of  the 
proscription,  but,  above  all,  by  the  repeated  disa** 
ters  which  the  nation  had  latterly  sustained.  The 
constitutional  charter,  under  which  the  Bou^n 
family  were  restored,^  was  not  only  a valuable  gifrto 
those  who  really  desired  to  be  ensured  against  the 
re-establishment  of  despotism,  but  operated  aa  a 
salvo  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  still  more  nu- 
merous class,  who  wished  that  the  crimes  and  cala- 
mities of  the  Revolution  should  not  appear  to  be 
altogether  thrown  away,  and  who  could  nowtppcw 
to  this  Bill  of  Rights,  as  a proof  that  the  Fre^ 
nation  bad  not  sinnra  and  suffered  in  vain.  The 
laboratory  and  chemical  apparatus  which  were 
have  produced  universal  eqiialitv  of  right*,  bsd  in- 
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deed  exploded  about  the  ears  of  the  philosophical 
experimentalists,  yet  they  consoled  themselves  with 
the  privileges  which  had  been  assured  to  them  by 
the  King  upon  his  restoration.— 

So  though  the  Chemist  hie  great  locret  mUt. 

For  neither  it  in  art  or  nature  ia, 

Yet  thing*  well  wortii  lii*  toil  lie  gain*, 

And  doth  hia  chariO!  and  labour  par. 

With  good  unsoii^t,  experiments  by  the  way. 

All  parties  being  thus  disposed  to  bo  pleased,  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other,  the  occupation  o 
the  caoital  was  considered  as  the  close  of  the  disas^ 
ter**  which  France  bad  sustain^,  and  converted 
into  a subject  of  general  jubile^  in  which  the  Pari- 
sians themselves  rejoiced,  or  affected  to  reioico,  as 
loudly  as  their  unbidden  guests.  But  this  desirable 
state  of  the  public  mind  was  soon  overcast,  and  the 
French,  left  to  their  own  redection^  began  qpeedily 
to  exhibit  symptoms  both  of  division  and  dissatis- 
faction. 

The  first,  but  not  the  most  formidable  of  their 
causes  of  discontent,  arose  from  the  pretensions  of 
the  emigrant  noblesse  and  clergv. 

At  the  restoration  of  Charles  ll.  (to  w’hich  wc  al- 
inost  involuntarily  resort  as  a parallel  case,)  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  England,  who  had  espoused  the 
c^use  of  his  father,  were  in  a very  different  condi- 
tion from  the  emigrant  nobles  of  France.  Many 
had  indeed  fallen  in  battle,  and  some  few'  by  the 
arbitrary  sentence  of  the  usurper’s  courts  of  justice; 
but  the  majority,  although  impoverished  by  fines 
and  sequestrations,  siill  resided  upon  their  patrimo- 
nial estates,  and  exercised  over  their  tenantry  and 
cottagers  the  rights  of  proprietors.  Their  influence, 
thou^  circumscribed,  was  therefore  still  consider- 
able i and  hod  they  been  disposed  to  unite  them- 
selves into  a party,  separate  from  the  other  orders  of 
the  statc,  they  had  power  to  support  the  pretensions 
which  they  might  form.  But  here  the  steady  sense 
and  candour,  not  only  of  Ormond  and  Clarendon, 
but  of  all  the  leading  Cavaliers,  induced  them  to 
avoid  a line  of  conduct  so  tempting  yet  so  perilous. 
The  dangers  of  re-action,  according  to  the  modem 

Shrase,  were  no  sooner  sounded  into  the  public  ear, 
y the  pamphlets  and  speeches  of  those  who  yet 
clung  to  a republic,  than  every  purpose,  whether  of 
revenge,  or  of  a selfish  and  separate  policy,  was  dis- 
owned in  a manifesto,  subscribed  by  the  principal 
RoyalistA  in  which  they  professed  to  ascribe  their 
past  misfortunes,  not  to  any  particular  class  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  but  to  the  displeasure  pf  the  Al- 
mighty, deservedly  visiting  upon  them  their  own  sins 
and  those  of  the  community.  Such  w'as  the  decla- 
ration of  the  cavaliers  at  tliat  important  crisis ; and 
though  there  were  not  wanting  royalistes  purs  ct 
par  cTcellence,  who,  like  Sw'ift’s  correspondent,  Sir 
Charles  Wogan,  censured  the  conduct  of  Clarendon 
for  suffering  to  escape  so  admirable  an  opportunity 
to  establish  despotic  authority  in  the  crown,  and 
vest  feudal  power  in  the  nobility,  I need  not  waste 
words  in  vindicating  his  moderate  and  accommo- 
dating measures  to  my  discerning  friend  Peter. 

The  scattered  remnants  of  the  French  noblesse, 
who  survived  to  hail  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
while  they  possessed  no  efficient  power,  held  much 
more  lofty  pretensions  than  had  been  preferred  by 
the  aristocracy  of  Britain  at  the  Restoration.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  subscribe  to  the  severe  allega- 
tion, that  they  h^  forgot  nothing,  and  learned  no- 
thing, during  their  long  exile ; yet  it  can  hardly  be 
either  doubted  or  wondered  at,  that  they  retained 
their  prejudices  and  claims  as  a separate  and  privi- 
leged class,  distinguished  alike  by  loyalty  and  suf- 
ferings in  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  to  a point 
inconsistem  with  the  more  liberal  ideas  of  a com- 
munity of  rights,  which,  in  despite  both  of  the  frenzy 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  tyranny  of  Bonaparte, 
had  grodually  gained  ground  among  the  people,  at 
large.  And,  while  ^e  once  privileged  classes  main- 
tained such  pretensions,  they  were  utterly  devoid  of 
the  means  of  effectually  asserting  them.  Long  years 
of  banishment  bad  broken  off  their  connexion  with 
the  soil  of  France,  and  their  influence  over  those  by 
frfaom  it  is  cultivated.  They  were  oven  divided 


I among  them.selves  into  various  classes ; and  ths 
I original  einigroni.s,  whose  object  it  was  to  restore 
the  royal  authority  by  the  sword,  looked  with  dis- 
like and  aversion  upon  the  various  .classes  of  exiles 
of  a Inter  date,  whom  each  successive  wave  of  the 
Revolution  had  swept  from  their  native  land.  Their 
own  list  did  not  appear  to  exhibit  any  remarkable 
degree  of  talent ; those  among  them  whose  exile 
was  contemporary  with  their  manhood,  were  now 
too  old  for  public  businc^  and  those  who  were 
younger  had  become,  during  their  long  residence 
abroad,  strangers,  in  a manner,  to  the  customs  and 
habits  of  their  country  ; while  neither  the  aged  nor 
the  yourm  had  the  l>enefitof  practical  experience  in 
public  affairs.  It  was  not  among  such  a party,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  birth,  by  loyalty,  by  devotion 
in  the  royal  cause,  that  Louis  X\TII.  could  find,  or 
hope  to  find,  the  members  of  an  useful,  active,  and 
popular  adiniiiisiration.  Their  ranks  contained 
many  well  qualified  to  be  the  grace  and  ornament 
of  a court ; but  few,  it  would  seem,  fitted  for  the 
support  and  defence  of  a throne.  Yet  who  can 
wonder,  that  the  men  who  had  shared  the  misfor- 
tunes of  iheir  sovereign,  and  shown  in  his  cause 
such  proofs  of  the  most  devoted  zeal,  were  called 
around  him  in  his  first  glimpse  of  prosperity;  and 
that,  while  ascending  the  throne,  ho  entertained 
toward.s  this  class  of  his  subjects,  bound  to  him, 
as  they  were, 

" Br  well-tried  faith,  and  friendafaip'*  holy  tie*, ’* 

the  affections  of  a kind  and  grateful  master?  One 
distinguished  emigrant,  observing  the  suspicion  and 
odium  which  so  excusable  a partiality  awaken^ 
against  the  monarch,  had  the  courage  to  urge,  that, 
to  ensure  the  stabilitv  of  the  throne,  their  sentence 
of  banishment  should  have  continued  by  the  royal 
edict  for  ten  years  at  least  after  the  restoration  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  Louis  called  upon  the  people  to  observe, 
that  no  open  steps  had  been  taken  in  favour  of  tho 
emigrants.  Theu*  claims  w'ere  made  and  pleaded 
upon  every  hand ; and,  if  little  was  expressly  done 
in  their  favour,  suspicion  whispered,  that  the  time 
was  only  waited  for  when  all  could  be  granted  with 
safety.  These  suspicions,  which  naturally  occurred 
even  to  the  candid,  were  carefully  fostered  and  en- 
larged upon  by  the  designing  ; and  the  distant  clank 
of  the  feudal  fetters  were  suunded  into  the  ears  of 
thepe.isanis  and  burghers,  while  the  uncertainty  of 
property  alarmed  the  numerous  and  powcri^ul  pro 
prietors  of  forfeited  domains. 

The  dislike  to  the  clergy,  and  the  fear  of  their  re- 
viving claims  upon  the  confiscated  church-lands, 
excited  yet  greater  discontent  than  the  king’s  appre- 
hended partiality  to  the  emigrants.  The  system  of 
the  Gallic  church  bad  been  thoroughly  undermined 
Iwfore  its  fall.  Its  constitution  had  been  long  irre- 
trievably shattered  ; the  whole  head  was  sicK,  and 
the  whole  heart  was  faint.  Doctrines  of  infidelity, 
every  where  general  among  the  higher  ranks,  were 
arofessed  bv  hone  with  more  publicity  than  by  the 
superior  orders  of  the  clergy ; and,  respecting  moral 
profligacy,  it  might  be  sain  of  the  church  of  France 
as  of  Ilion,— 

Inlra  mania  peccalur,  el  extra. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that  in  a system  so  perverted,  nei- 
ther the  real  worth  of  many  of  the  clergy,  nor  the 
enthusiastic  zeal  of,  others,  was  able  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  tide  of  popular  odium,  skilfully 
directed  tiiwards  the  church  and  its  ministers  by  the 
reigning  demagogues.  Our  Catholic  Highland  neigh- 
)our  must  also  pardon  us,  if  we  account  the  super- 
stitious doctrines  of  his  church  among  the  chief 
causes  of  her  downfall.  The  necessity  of  manning 
outworks,  which  are  incapable  of  being  effectually 
defended,  adds  not  a little  to  the  perplexities  of  a 
besieged  garrison.  Thus  the  sarcasms  and  sneers, 
justified,  at  least  in  our  heretical  eyes,  by  some  part 
of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  opened  the  way  for  univer- 
sal contempt  of  the  Chnstian  system.  At  any  rate; 
nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a general  preju- 
dice was,  during  the  Revolution,  succes^ully  excited 
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against  the  clergy,  and  that^  amonc  the  lower  Pari- 
sians in  particular,  it  still  exists  with  all  its  violence. 
Even  on  the  day  when  the  rabble  of  the  Fauxbourgs 
hailed  the , triumphal  return  of  Bonaparte  to  his 
throne,  their  respect  for  the  hero  of  the  hour  did  not 
prevent  them  from  uttering  the  most  marked  ex- 

fressions  of  dislike  and  contempt  when  Cardinal 
’each  appeared  in  the  procession.  The  cry  was 
general,  A bos  la  calotte  I and  the  uncle  of  the  re-. 
Stored  emperor  was  obliged  to  dismount  from  his 
palfrey,  and  bide  himself  in  a carriogc. 

The  king  and  the  Comte  D’Artois  are,  in  their 
distresses  understood  to  have  sought  and  found 
consolation  in  the  exercise  of  religious  duties.  They 
continued,  in  gratitude,  those  devotions  which  they 
had  commenced  in  humble  submission,  and  their 
regard  was  naturally  extended  to  the  ministers  of 
that  religion  which  they  professed  and  practised. 
Conduct  in  itself  so  estimaole,  was,  in  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  public  mind,  misrepresented  to  their 
subjects.  The  landholders  were  alarmed  by  fear  of 
the  re-establishment  of  tithes;  the  labouring  poor, 
and  the  petty  shopkeeper,  regarded  the  enforcing 
the  long-n^lected  repose  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a tax 
upon  their  industry  and  time,  amounting  to  the  hire 
of  one  day’s  labour  out  of  the  seven.  The  proprie- 
tors of  church  lands  were  alarmed,  more  especially 
when  the  rash  zeal  of  some  of  the  priesthood  re- 
fused the  offices  of  the  church  to  those  who  had 
aomired  its  property.  The  Protestants  in  thc  south 
of  France  remembered  the  former  severities  exer- 
cised against  them  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
of  Bouroon,  and  tremoled  for  their  repetition  under 
a dpiasty  of  monarchs.  who  professed  the  Catholic 
faith  with  sincerity  and  zeal.  Add  to  these  the  pro- 
fligate who  hate  the  restraints  of  religion,  and  the 
fmthinking,  who  ridicule  its  abstracted  doctrines, 
and  you  will  have  some  idea  how  deeply  this  cause 
operated  in  rendering  the  Bourbons  unpopular. 

Those  who  dreads,  or  pretended  to  dread,  the  in- 
novations which  might  be  eflected  by  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles,— -a  class  which  in- 
cluded, of  course,  all  the  old  partizansof  dcmocra- 
tical  principles,— assumed  the  name  of  Constitution- 
alists, and  afterwards  of  Liberalists.  The  one  was 
derived  from  their  great  zeal  for  the  constitutional 
charter ; the  other  from  their  affectwl  si^riority  to 
the  preiudiccs  of  ancient  standing.  Their  ranks 
afforded  a convenient  and  decent  place  of  refuge  for 
all  those,  who,  having  spent  their  lives  in  opposing 
the  Bourbon  interest,  were  now  compelled  to  submit 
to  a monarch  of  that  family.  _ They  boasted,  that  it 
was  not  the  person  of  the  king  to  which  they  sub- 
mitted. but  the  constitution  which  he  had  brought 
in  his  hand.  Their  party  contained  many  partizans, 
/especially  among  men  distinguished  by  talent.  De- 
mocracy, according  to  Burke,  is  the  foodful  nurse 
of  ambition : and  men,  who  propose  to  rise  by  the 
mere  force  of  their  genius,  naturally  favour  that  form 
of  government  which  offers  fewest  restraints  to  their 
career.  This  party  was  also  united  and  strengthened 
by  possessing  many  of  those  characters  \^o  had 
played  the  chief  parts  in  the  Revolution,  and  who 
were  fitted,  both  by  talents  and  experience,  to  under- 
stand and  conduct  the  complicate  ramifications  of 
political  intrigue. 

Atnong  those  best  qualified  to  “ ride  on  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm,”  was  the  celebrated 
Fouchfc,  Duke  of  Otranto,  whose  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  every  intrigue  in  France  had  been  ac- 
quired when  he  exercised  the  office  of  minister  of 
tne  police  under  the  emperor.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  this  person  had  no  intention  of  push- 
ing opposition  into  rebellion  ; and  that  it  was  only 
his  pu^se  tq  storm  the  cabinet,  not  to  expel  the 
monarch.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  were 
among  the  Liberalists,  the  materials,  for  forming 
what  18  called  iq  England  a constitutional  opposi- 
tion, who,  by  assailing  the  ministry'  in  the  two 
Chambers,  might  have  compelled  them  to  respect 
the  charter  of  tne  constitution;  and  to  those  amongst 
them,  who  were  actuated  either  by  the  love  of  ra- 
tional liberty,  or  by  a modified  ana  regulated  spirit 
of  ambition,  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  afforded  much 


greater  facilities  than  the  restoration  of  the  military 
despotism  of  Bonaparte.  - Even  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, Foucht  is  said  to  have  looked  round  for  some 
mezzo  termine,  some  means  of  compromise,  which 
might  render  unnecessary  the  desperate  experiment 
of  the  emperor’s  restoranon.  When  Napoleon  had 
landed,  and  was  advancing  towards  Lyon^  Pouchi 
demanded  an  audience  of  the  king  upon  important 
business.  The  interview  was  declined,  but  two  no- 
blemen were  appointed  by  Louis  to  receive  his  com- 
iminication.  He  adverted  to  the  perilous  situation 
of  the  king ; and  offered  even  yet.  provided  his  terms 
were  granted,  to  arrest  Napoleon’s  progress  towards 
the  capital.  The  ministers  required  to  know  the 
means  which  he  meant  to  employ.  He  declined  to 
state  them,  but  professed  himself  confident  of  suc- 
cess. On  nis  terms  he  was  less  reserved.  He  an- 
nounced them  to  be,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
should  be  proclaimed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom ; and  that  Fouchfe  himself  and  his  party 
should  immediately  be  called  to  offices  of  trust  and 
power.  The^!  terms  were  of  course  rejected  ; but 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  well-informed  person  from 
whom  I had  this  remarkable  anecdote,  that  Fouchfc 
would  have  been  able  to  keep  his  word. 

His  recipe  was  not,  how'cver,  put  to  the  test;  and 
he  and  his  party  immediately  acceded  to  the  conspi- 
racy, and  were  forced  onward  by  those  formidable 
agents,  of  whom  it  may  be  observed,  that,  like  fire 
and  water,  they  are  excellent  servants,  but  dresdfhl 
masters,— I mean  the  army,  whose  state,  under  the 
Bourbon^ deserves  the  consideration  of  a separate 
epistle.— Ever,  my  dear  friend,  I remain  sbcercly 
yours, 

Paul. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE  SAME. 

Retroepect— the  Anny— Unpopularity  of  Louie— the  Anny  die- 
•atieiicd— Irritation  of  the  French— Departure  of  Allied  Ttooie 
— liuulU  ofTertd  to  Foreiimera— Hoatile  Poclinaa  of  Gorwit- 
ment— Conepiraejr  in  the  Army— Bonoparte'a  Return— the  Arnijr 
join  him— hie  Arrival  at  Paris— all  hopes  of  Peace  remoted- 
Liberab  join  Bonaparte— the  Royalists. 

I LEFT  pfT  in  my  last  with  some  account  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  Liberalists,  or  whatsoever  they 
are  called,  who  opposed,  from 'various  causes,  the 
measures  of  Louis  XVIIl.,  without  having  originally 
any  purpose  of  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  Bonaparte.  To  this  desperate  step  they  were 
probably  induced  by  the  frank  and  universnl  adhe- 
sion of  the  army  to  the  commander  under  whom 
they  had  so  often  conquered.  No  man  ever  better 
understood  both  how  to  gain  and  how  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  than  Bonaparte. 
Brief  and  abrupt  in  his  speech,  austere  and  inacces- 
sible in  his  manners  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  he 
was  always  ready  to  play  the  bon  camaradt  with 
his  soldiers;  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  to  redress 
their  grievances,  arid  even  to  receive  their  sugRes- 
tions.  This  accessibility  was  limited  to  the  privates 
and  inferior  officers.  To  the  mareschals  and  gene- 
rals he  was  even  more  distant  and  haughty  than  to 
his  other  subjects.  Thus  he  connected  himself  in- 
timately and  personally  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army  itself,  but  countenanced  no  intermediate  fa- 
vourite, whose  popularity  among  the  troops  might 
interfere  with  his  own. 

To  the  motives  of  personal  attachment,  so  decplv 
rooted,  nnd  so  industriously  fostered,  must  be  addea 
the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  military  talents  so 
brilliantly  displayed,  and  in  the  long  course  of  vic- 
tory which  had  identified  the  authority  of  Napoleon 
with  the  glory  of  the  French  arms.  To  a train  of 
the  most  uniform  and  splendid  success,  they  might 
indeed  have  opposed  the  reverses  of  the  peninsular 
war.  or  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  and  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  with  all  the  subsequent  reveiw; 
but.  as  soldiers  nnd  as  Frenchmen,  they  were  little 
inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  darker  shades  of  the 
trospect.  Besides,  psrtiality  and  national  vanttr 
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found  excuses  for  these  misfortunes.  In  the  penin- 
sula, Bonaparte  did  not  command*,  in  Russia,  the 
elements  fought  against  him ; at  Leipsic,  he  was  de- 
serted by  the  Saxons;  and  in  France,  betrayed,  as 
they  pretender],  by  Marmont.  Besides,  a great  part 
of  the  soldiers  who,  in  1814-15,  filjed  the  French 
ranks,  had  been  prisoners  of  war  during  Bonaparte’s 
last  unfortunate  campaigns,  and  he  was  only  expe- 
rimentally known  to  them  as  the  victor  of  Marengo, 
Ulrn,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,  and  Wagram. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  enthusiasm  with 

which  the  prisoners  on  parole  at used  to  speak 

of  the  military  renown  of  the  emperor;  nor  their 
frank  declaration  at  leaving  us,  that  they  might 
fight  with  their  hands  for  the  Bourbons,  but  would 
light  with  hand  and  heart  for  Napoleon.  Even  the 
joy  of  their  return  seemed  balanced,  if  not  over- 
powered, by  the  reHection,  that  it  originated  in  the 
dethronement  of  the  emperor.  To  recollect  the 
sentiments  of  these  officers,  unsuppressed  even  in 
cir>Mirnsiauces  most  unfavourable  for  avowing  them, 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ardour  with  which 
they  glowed  when  they  found  themselves  again  in 
anus,  and  forming  part  of  a large  and  formidable 
military  force,  actuated  by  the  same  feelings. 

It  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  Bourbons  to  era- 
dicate, if  possible,  this  dangerous  attachment,  or  to 
give  it  a direction  towards  the  reigning  family.  For 
this  purpose  every  attention  was  paid  to  the  army; 
they  were  indulged,  praised,  and  flattered  ; but  flat- 
tery, praise,  and  indulgence,  were  only  received  as 
the  surly  mastiff  accepts,  with  growling  suUenness, 
the  food  presented  to  him  by  a new  master.  There 
■was  no  common  lone  of  feeling  to  which  the  Bour- 
bons could  successfully  appeal.  It  was  in  vain  they 
attempted  to  conjure  up  the  antiquated  fame  of  Henri 
Qunlre  to  men  who,  if  ever  they  had  heard  of  that 
monarch,  must  have  known  that  his  martial  exploits 
were  as  much  beneath  those  of  Bonaparte,  ns  his 
moral  character  was  superior  to  the  Corsican’s.  In 
the  reigning  family  there  was  no  individual  who  pos- 
sessed so  decided  a military  character  as  to  All,  even 
in  appearance,  the  loss  which  the  army  had  sustain- 
ed in  their  formidable  commander;  and  the  moment 
of  national  difficulty  was  unfortunately  arrived,  in 
which  the  personal  activity  of  the  rnonarch.  a cir- 
cmnstance  which,  in  peaceful  times,  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, was  almost  indispensably  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  his  authority. 

Burke  says  somewhere,  that  the  king  of  France, 
when  restored,  ought  to  spend  six  hours  of  the  day 
on  horseback.  “ I speak,”  he  add^  ” according  to 
the  letter,”  The  personal  infirmities  of  the  good 
old  man,  who  has  been  called  to  wear  this  crown  of 
thorns,  put  the  required  activity  out  of  the  question. 
But  the  justice  of  the  maxim  has  not  been  the  less 
evident.  Not  only  the  soldiers,  but  the  idle  and 
gaping  population  of  Paris,  demised  the  peaceful 
and  meritorious  tranquillity  of  Louis  XVTII,,  and 
recalled  with  regret  the  bustling  and  feverish  move- 
ments of  Bonaparte,  which  alternately  gave  them 
terror  and  surprise  and  amusement.  Indeed,  such 
was  the  restless  activity  of  the  ex-emperor’s  di.spo- 
sition,  that  he  contrived,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians.  In  an  incredible 
short  space  of  time.  he_  might  be  seen  in  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  city,  and  engaged  in  the  moat 
different  occupations.  Now  he  was  galloping  along 
a line  of  troop^  - now  alone,  or  with  a single  aid-de- 
camp,  inspecting  some  public  building,— in  another 

S|uarter  you  beheld  him  in  his  carriage,— and  again 
ound  him  sauntering  among  the  objects  of  the  fine 
arts  in  the  Louvre.  With  a people,  so  bustling,  so 
active,  and  so  vain-glorious  as  the  French,  thi.s  ta- 
lent of  ubiquity  went  a great  way  to  compensate  the 
want  of  those  virtues  which  the  emperor  did  not 
pretend^  to,  and  which  the  legitimate  monarch  pos- 
sesses in  such  perfection.  ‘‘The  king,”  said  an 
Englishman  to  a Frenchman,  “is  a man  of  most 
excellent  dispositions.”—**  Sans  doute."—'  Well 
read  and  well  informed.”— “ oui.— “A  gentle- 

man in  his  feelings  and  manners.”— “A««trtwien/, 
Monsieur^  il  est  ne  Prancois."—'  Placable,  merci- 
ful, moral,  religious.” — " AA,  dC  a^ord—'mait  apris 


tout'*  (a  mode  in  which  a Frenchman  always  winds 
up  his  argument,)  “ ilfaut  avouer,  ou’un  Jioi  qui  ne 
^ut  montcr  H cheval  est  un  bien  efutif  animal."-^ 
This  opinion,  in  which  the  possession  of  the  eques- 
trian art  was  balanced  against  all  mental  qualities, 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  person  by  whom  il  was  de- 
livered ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  king’s  aflairs  suf- 
fered greatly  by  his  being  unable  to  sbpw  himself^ 
even  in  the  exterior  appearance,  as  a military  com- 
mander. Ney,  who  was  probably  for  ihe^  time  sin- 
cere in  his  professions  of  zeal  to  the  sovereign  whom 
ho  80  soon  afterwards  deserted,  recommended  that 
he  should  review  the  regiments  as  they  passed 
through  Paris,  even  if  it  were  in  a litter.  But  the 
aflecting  apology  of  the  king  is  best  pleaded  in  the 
words  of  bis  own  manifesto.  ‘*  Enfeebled  by  age 
and  twenty-five  years  of  misfortune,  1 cannot  say, 
like  my  ancestor,  Rally  around  my  white  plume ; 
but  I am  willing  to  follow  to  the  dangers  to  which 
I cannot  lead.” 

None  of  the  royal  family,  unfortunately,  possessed 
the  temper  and  talents  necessary  for  supplying  the 
king’s  deficiencies.  The  Duke  d’Angouleme,  like 
his  father  Monsieur,  was  retired,  and  understood  to 
be  bigoted  to  the  Catholic  observances,  and  much 
ruled  by  the  clergy.  The  Duke  de  Bern,  with  more 
activity,  had  a fierce  and  ungovernable  temper, 
which  often  burst  out  upon  improper  and  unseemly 
occasions.  Under  their  auspices,  the  attempts  to 
new-model  the  army,  by  gradually  introducing 
officers  attached  to  the  royal  family,  gave  much 
offence,  without  producing  any  sensible  advantage. 
In  some  instances  the  new  officers  were  not  received 
by  the  corps  to  whom  they  were  sent ; in  some  they 
were  deprived  of  the  influence  which  should  attend 
their  rank,  by  the  combination  of  the  soldiers  and 
officers ; in  other  cases,  they  were  per\-cried  by  the 
universal  principles  of  the  corps  whom  they  were 
appointed  to  command  ; and.  finally,  there  were  in- 
stances, as  in  the  case  of  Labedoyere,  in  which  the 
court  were  imposed  upon  by  specious  professions, 
and  induced  to  promote  persons  the  most  inimical 
to  the  royal  interests.  The  re-esiablishrnent  of  the 
household  troops,  in  which  a comparatively  small 
body  of  gardes  ae  corps  were,  at  a great  expense, 
and  with  peculiar  privileges,  c.stablisned  as  the  im- 
mediate guardians  pf  the  king’s  person,  was  re- 
sented by  the  army  in  general,  but  more  especially 
by  the  ci-devant  imperial,  now  royal,  guards. 

In  a word,  matters  had  gone  so  far,  that  the  army, 
as  in  Cromwell’s  time,  existed  as  an  isolated  and 
distinct  body,  not  under  the  government  of  the  le- 
gislature, but  claiming  exclusive  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  enjoying  a separate  and  independent  po- 
litical existence  of  its  own.  Whenever  ihis  separa- 
tion between  the  civil  and  military  orders  takes 
place,  revolution  and  civil  war  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant. 

But  there  was  one  powerful  cause  of  irritation 
common  to  the  French  nation  in  general,  though 
particularly  affecting  the  army.  That  very  people  of 
lEurope,  the  most  ambitious  of  fame  in  arms,  who 
so  lately  and  so  fully  stood  possessed  of  the  palm  of 
conquest,  which  for  centuries  had  been  the  object  of 
their  national  ambition,  had  at  once  lost  that  pre- 
eminence, and  with  it 

The  carthqnake-vojce  of  victory. 

To  '*  them"  the  breoth  of  life. 


The  height  to  which  their  military  reputation  had 
I been  raised,  the  enormous  sacrifices  which  had  been 
made  to  attain  it,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  einpire, 
and  the  suddenness  of  their  fall  in  power  and  in  es- 
teem, were  subjects  of  the  most  embittered  reflec- 
tion. Wo  in  Britain  vainly  imagined,  that  the  real 
losses  which  France  sustained  in  extending  her  in- 
fluence and  her  triumphs,  must  have  disgusted  her 
! with  the  empty  fame  for  which  she  paid  so  dearly. 
But  however  the  French  might  feel  under  the  im- 
mediate pressure  of  each  new  conscription,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  their  griefs,  like  the  irrita- 
tion of  men  impressed  into  our  naval  service,  were 
forgotten  in  the  eclat  of  the  next  victory,  and  that 
all  the  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  by  which  it  was 
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obtained^as  accounted  a cheap  expenditure  for  the 
glory  of  France. 

When  a people,  with  minds  so  constituted,  beheld 
within  the  walls  of  their  capital  the  troops  o{  the 
nations  whom  they  had  so  often  subdued,  their  first 
effort  was  to  disguise,  even  from  themselves,  the  hu- 
miliation to  which  they  were  subjected.  When  they 
had  looked  so  long  upon  a stranger  as  to  be  certain 
he  was  not  laughing  at  them,  which  seemed  to  be 
their  first  appr^iension,  their  usual  opening  was  a 
begging  of  tne  general  question You  know  we 
were  not  conquered  -our  reception  of  the  king  w'as 
a voluntary  act — our  general  and  unanimous  joy 
bears  witness  that  this  is  the  triumph  of  peace  over 
war,  not  of  Europe  over  France.”  With  such 
emolUents  did  thev  endeavour  to  dress  the  surface 
of  a wound  which  internally  was  inflamed  and 
rankled. 

These  harmless  subterfuges  of  vanity  held  good, 
until  they  had  forgotten  the  late  alarming  ana  pre- 
carious state  in  which  their  country  had  been  placed, 
and  particularly  until  the  departure  of  the  allied 
troops  (a  measure  most  impoliticallv  precipitate) 
had  removed  the  wholesome  awe  which  the  pre- 
sence of  a superior  force  necessarily  imposed.  Then 
instantly  operated  the  principle  of  Tacitus— qwi 
timeri  atsierinty  odi$ac  incipient.  A thousand  hos- 
tile indications,  trifling  perhaps  individually,  but  im- 
portant from  their  number  and  reiteration,  pointed 
out  the  altered  state  of  the  public  mind  towards  the 
allies.  The  former  complaisance  of  the  French  na- 
tion, founded  perhaps  as  much  upon  their  good  opi- 
nion of  themselves  as  on  their  natural  dispo.sition  to 
oblige  others,  was  at  once  overclouded,  and  the 
sight  of  a foreigner  became  odious,  as  reminding 
them  of  the  aspect  of  a conqueror.  Caricatures, 
farces,  lampoons,  all  the  petite  guerre  by  which  in- 
dividual malice  has  occasionally  sought  gratifica- 
tion, were  resorted  to,  as  the  only  expressions  of 
wounded  feeling  now  competent  to  the  Great  Na- 
tion. The  equanimity  with  which  the  English  in 

fiarticular  gave  the  losers  leave  to  laugh  as  loudly  as 
osers  and  beaten  men  could,  rather  exasperated 
than  appeased  the  resentment  of  the  French.  The 
most  unoffending  foreigners  were  exposed  to  insult, 
and  embroiled  in  personal  quarrels  with  gratuitous 
antagonists  in  the  public  places  of  Paris,  where,  in 
former  times,  the  name  of  a stranger  was  a sufficient 
protection,  even  when  an  aggressor.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances indicated  a lone  of  feeling,  ulcerated  by 
the  sense  of  degradation,  and  which  burned  to  rc- 
.gain  self-opinion  by  wreaking  vengeance  on  their 
‘conquerors.  The  nation  was  in  the  situation  of 
losing  gambler^  who  reflect  indeed  upon  their  losses 
with  mortification  and  repet,  but  without  repenting 
the  folly  which  caused  them  ; and,  like  them  also, 
the  French  onlv  waited  some  favourable  conjuncture 
again  to  peril  the  remains  of  their  fortune  upon  the 
same  precarious  hazard. 

The  language  of  the  government  of  France  was 
gradually  and  insensibly  tinged  by  the  hostile  pas- 
sions of  her  population.  The  impatient  and  irritated 
state  of  the  army  dictated  to  her  representative,  even 
at  the  Congress,  a lanmtage  different  from  w’hat  the 
European  republic  had  a right  to  expect  from  the 
counsellors  of  the  monarch  whom  tneir  arms  had 
resmred.  It  is  probable  the  government  felt  that 
their  army  resembled  an  evoked  fiend  pressing  for 
employment,  and  ready  to  tear  to  pieces  even  the 
wizard  whom  he  serves,  unless  instantly  supplied 
with  other  means  of  venting  his  malevolence.  But 
if  it  was  a part  of  the  Bourbon  policy,  rather  to  en- 
counter the  risk  and  loss  of  an  external  war,  than  to 
leave  their  army  in  peace  and  at  leisure  to  brood 
over  their  discontents  and  disgraces,  they  had  no 
time  allowed  them  to  make  the  ungracious  experi- 
ment. A plot  was  already  on  foot  and  far  advanced, 
to  ensure,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  recovery  of  the 
national  glory,  by  again  placing  on  the  throne  him, 
under  whose  auspices,  and  by  whose  unparalleled 
militory  successes,  it  had  been  formerly  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  military  splendour. 

Buch  was  the  influence  of  the  various  causes 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  detail,  that  the  recep- 


tion of  the  insinuations  of  the  conepiratort,  parti- 
cularly in  the  army,  exceeded  their  wishes,  anflthat 
their  plot  nearly  broke  out  before  the  time  proposed. 
It  is  at  least  pretty  certain  that  their  zeal  out- 
went the  discretion  of  their  principal,  and  that 
Napoleon  more  than  once  declined  the  invitations 
which  he  received  to  return  from  Elba.  The  co-ope- 
ration of  Murat  was  a point  of  extreme  moment; 
and  until  a Neapolitan  army  could  approach  the 
north  of  Italy,  Bonaparte’s  situation  must  have 
been  desperate,  supposing  him  to  have  receiyed  a 
check  in  the  south  of  France  at  the  onset  of  his  ex- 
pedition. A series  of  dark  intrigues,  therefore,  com- 
menced between  the  principal  conspirators  and  king 
Joachim,  which  ended  in  his  winding  up  his  couma 
to  the  perilou.s  achievement  which  they  recommend- 
ed. In  the  north  of  Italy  were  many  officers  and 
soldiers  who  had  formerly  served  under  Eugene 
Bcauharnois.  And  it  was  reasonably  believed,  con- 
sidering the  weak  state  of  the  Austrians,  that  Mo- 
ral’s army,  Neapolitans  as  they  were,  might  have  at 
least  made  their  way  so  far  as  to  have  recruited  their 
ranks  by  the  union  of  these  veterans. 

Internally  the  conspiracy  proceeded  with  the  most 
surprising  secrecy  and  success.  The  meetings  of 
the  chief  leaders  were  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Madame  Maret,  Duchess  of  Bassano.  But  subor- 
dinate agents  were  to  be  found  every’  wheiv,  and 
more  especially  among  the  coffee-houses  and  broth- 
els of  the  Palais  Royale,  those  assemblages  of  every 
thing  that  is  desperate  and  profligate.  Bonapart^" 
said  a Royalist  to  me  the  other  day,  “had  with  him 
all  the  rouge-men  and  all  the  rouge- tco men,  and,  in 
our  countrv,  their  numbers  are  nineteen  out  of 
twenty.”  One  of  these  places  of  nocturnal  rendez- 
vous, called  the  Caffe  Mon taussier,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  audacity  with  which  its  frequenters  dis- 
cussed national  politics,  and  the  vociferous  violence 
w'ith  which  ihw  espoused  the  cause  of  the  dethron- 
ed emperor.  That  the  police,  whose  survcillanct 
in  Bonaparte’s  reign,  extendea  to  the  fire-side  and 
bed-chamber  of  every  citizen,  should  have  either 
overlooked,  or  observed  with  supine  indifference, 
those  indications  of  treason  in  places  open  for  pub- 
lic rendezvous,  argues  the  incapacity  of  the  superior 
directors,  and  the  treachery  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed under  them.  Even  the  partial  discovery  of 
Excelmen’s  coirespondence  w'iin  Murat  served  but 
to  show  the  imbecility  of  a government,  who  could 
not,  or  durst  not,  bring  him  to  punishment.  'The 
well-known  symbol  of  the  violet,  by  which  Bona- 
parte’s friends  intimated  his  return  to  France  with 
the  re-appearance  of  that  flower  in  spring,  was 
nerally  known  and  adopted,  at  least  two  mondis be- 
fore the  period  of  his  landing,  yet  attracted  no  atten- 
tion on  tne  part  of  the  police.  Indeed,  so  gross  wq» 
their  negligence,  that  a Frenchman,  finding  hit 
friend  ignorant  of  some  well-known  piece  of  news, 
observ'ra,  in  reply,  Fouj?  ties  apparemment  de  la  po- 
lice? ns  if  to  belong  to  that  body  inferred  a neces- 
sary ignorance  of  every  thing  of  importance  that  was 
going  forward  in  the  kingdom. 

With  so  much  activity  on  the  one  side,  and  such 
supine  negligence  on  the  other,  joined  to  n state  of 
public  feeling  so  favourable  to  his  enterprize,  one  is 
scarcely  surprised  at  Napoleon’s  wonderful  success. 
The  mass  of  the  army  went  over  to  him  as  one 
man  ; and  the  superior  officers,  who  found  their  in 
fluence  too  feeble  to  check  the  process  of  the  in- 
vader, took,  with  a few  distinguisned  excepiioas.  the 
resolution  to  swim  alone  w’lth  the  stream  which 
they  could  not  oppose.  Bui,  however  discontented 
w’itn  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  the  middle 
ranks  in  civil  life  w-ere  alarmed  us  with  a clap  of 
thunder  by  this  momentous  event.  They  bfb«l{j 
themselves  once  more  engaged  in  a war  with  ail 
Europe,  and  heard  once  more  the  Prussian  tnim^l* 
at  the  gates  of  the  metropolis.  To  dispel  thw 
alarms.  Napoleon,  wnth  a versatile  address,  which 
could  hardly  have  succeeded  any  where  save  ut 
France,  endeavoured  to  put  such  a colour  upon  his 
own  views  aa  best  suited  those  whom  he  was  im- 
mediately addressing.  To  the  army,  his  proclam*' 
tion.  issued  at  Lyons,  held  forth  immediate  w«r, 
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conquest,  and  the  re-establishroent  of  the  military 
fame  of  Prance.  But,  when  he  reached  Paris,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  modify  this  declaration.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  he  pretended 
to  abide,  and  he  expressed  himself  contented  that 
the  rights  and  boundaries  of  France  should  be 
limlteu  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  allied  powers 
as  there  expressi^.  He  did  more ; he  even  alleged 
that  his  enterprizc  was  executed  with  their  conni- 
vance. With  the  assurance  of  a shameless  charla- 
tan, as  one  author  expresses  it,  he  asserted,  that  his 
escape  was  countenanced  by  England,  otherwise,  as 
he  reasoned  with  apparent  force,  how  was  he  per- 
mitted to  leave  Elba?  and  that  his  restoration  had 
the  approbation  of  Austria  would  be  made  manifest, 
he  pretended,  by  the  immediate  return  of  Maria 
Louisa  and  her  son  to  the  French  territory.  He 
even  carried  the  farce  so  far  os  to  prepare  and  send 
away  state  carriages  to  meet  those  valued  pledges 
of  his  father-in-law’s  amity,  conscious  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  gross  imposition  would  serve  his  cauw 
during  the  moments  of  general  doubt  and  indeci- 
sion, though  certain  to  be  discovered  in  a very  few 
days.  Meanwhile,  an  attempt  was  actually  made 
to  carry  off  his  son  from  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  de- 
feated only  by  the  want  of  presence  of  mind  in  one 
of  the  conspirators,  who,  being  arrested  by  the  po- 
lice, impruaenlly  onered  a handful  of  gold  to  obtain 
bis  escape,  w’hicn  excited  the  attention  and  suspicion 
of  the  officer  who  had  seized  him.  No  doubt,  had 
the  attempt  succeeded,  the  restoration  of  the  child 
would  have  been  represented  as  the  cOects  of  the 
favour  of  Austria  towards  the  father. 

The  declarations  of  the  allied  powers  soon  remov- 
I ed  the  hopes  of  peace,  by  which  those  who  were 
pacifically  disposed  had  been,  fur  a short  time,  fial- 
tered.  A war,  of  a kind  altogether  new,  with  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  the  military  preparations,  was 
now  approaching  and  imminent,  and  the  address  of 
Chatterton’s  Sir  Charles  Baudin  to  the  English 
I might  have  been  well  applied  to  the  people  of 
I France,— 


" Saf,  ware  ye  tired  of  (rodly  peace. 

I And  rodly  Hcnir’i  reicn, 

That  you  would  enanre  your  eaiy  day* 
For  thnee  oPblood  and  pain  1 

I 


Ah  I fickle  people,  ruin’d  land, 

Thou  wilt  know  peace  noe  moe  : 
When  Richard’*  aon*  exalt  thenueives. 
Thy  slreeU  witli  blood  abail  flow. 


But  there  remained  comfort  to  the  more  peaceable 
part  of  the  community  in  the  confidence  of  assured 
victory,  so  warmly  expressed  by  the  soldiers,  and 
then  they  hoped  that  the  short  and  successful  war 
would  conclude  so  soon  as  France  should  be  restor- 
ed to,  what  they  were  pleased  to  term,  her  natural 
boundaries.  Pais  au  dcla  du  Rhin  was  the  gene- 
ral wish— the  soldiers  affected  to  aim  at  no  more  re- 
mote conquest — the  citizen  was  willing  to  face  the 
burthens  of  a war  for  an  object  so  limited,  and  for 
the  re-establishment  of  la  glorie  nationale.  And 
thus  were  the  versatile  people  of  Paris  induced  to 
look  with  an  eye  of  hope,  instead  of  terror,  upon  the 
approaching  storm. 

'Those  who  were  attached  to  the  parties  of  the 
Liberalists  and  Royalists  saw  Bonaparte’s  success- 
ffil  progress  with  other  eyes.  But  the  Liberalists, 
severexf  from  the  family  of  Bourbon  by  the  opinions 
and  incidents  which  I have  already  dciuilod  to  you, 
were,  in  a manner,  forced  into  the  service  of  the 
new  emperor,  although,  doubtless,  their  wishes  were 
to  substitute  a government  of  a more  popular  con- 1 
struction  for  that  of  the  restored  monarch.  Their 
chiefs,  too,  the  philosophical  Carnot,  and  the  pa- 
triotic Fouchfe,  did  not  disdain  to  accept,  from  the 
hand  of  the  restored  heir  of  the  Revolution,  the 
power,  dignities,  and  emoluments  which  he  artfully 
held  out  to  them.  And,  in  becoming  a part  of  his 
administration,  they  were  supposecT to  warrant  to 
him  the  attachment  of  their  followers ; while  Napo- 
leon, by  professing  to  embrace  the  constitution  with 
some  stipulations  in  favour  of  general  freedom,  was 


presumed  to  give  a sufficient  pledge  that  henceforth 
be  was  to  regard  himself  only  as  the  head  of  a limit-< 
ed  monarchy.  How  far  this  good  understanding 
would  have  survived  his  return  to  Paris  with  vic- 
tory, it  is  scarce  necessary  to  incmirc ; for  not  even 
the  adhesion  of  Carnot  and  Fouchb  prevent^ 
symptoms  of  open  feud  between  their  party  and  the 
Imperialists,  evinced  in  many  tart  debates  in  the 
lower  chamber  of  Representatives,  from  which  it  is 
evident,  that  they  regarded  each  other  with  aver- 
sion and  suspicion,  and  that  their  union  was  not 
likely  to  survive  the  circumstances  which  occasion- 
ed  it. 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  embarked  in  a com- 
mon cause ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Libe- 
ralists  were  slack  in  affording  assistance  to  Bona- 
parte in  his  preparations  for  external  war..  Like  the 
factions  in  Jerusalem,  during  her  final  siege,  they 
suspended  their  mutual  dissensions  until  they  should 
have  repulsed  the  common  enemy.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a rumour,  which  is  at  least  countenanced 
by  the  favour  which  Fouchfe  for  some  time  held  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XVIII.,  that  even  while  the  king 
was  at  Ghent,  the  wily  chief  of  the  Liberalists 
maintained  a correspondence  with  his  ex-monarch. 
But,  in  general,  that  party,  comprehending  the  va- 
rious classes  of  Liberalists,  from  the  Constitutional- 
ist to  the  Jacobin,  may  be  considered  as  having 
identified  themselves  with  the  Imperialists,  and  un- 
dertaken the  same  chance  of  battle  to  which  the 
adherents  of  Bonaparte  had  made  their  solemn  ap- 
peal. 

There  was  a third  party  in  France,  and  a power- 
ful one,  if  its  real  force  could  have  been  mustered 
and  called  into  action.  For,  notwithstanding  all 
that  I have  said  of  the  various  causes  which  divided 
the  opinions  of  the  nation,  it  must  necessarily  be 
supposed  that  the  Bourbon  family  had,  in  many  pro- 
vinces, an  equal,  and  in  some  a predominating  inte- 
rest. Unfortunately,  the  Royalists,  being  taken  at 
unawares,  remained  altogether  stupified  and  para- 
lyzed by  the  sudden  and  unanimous  defection  of  the 
army.  The  premature,  or  ill-conducted  attempts  of 
resistance  at  3Iarseilles  and  Bourdeaux,  were  so 
easily  subdued,  as  to  discredit  and  discountenance 
all  further  opposition.  In  La  Vendee  only  there 
was  an  open  military  resistance  to  Bonaparte  under 
the  banners  of  the  king,  and  there  it  was  speedily 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  exertions  of  the  Imperial 
General,  who  has  since  received  just  credit  for  em- 
ploying more  mild  means  for  that  purpose  than 
were  authorized  by  bis  instructions. 

The  Royalists,  in  the  other  provinces,  contented 
themselves  with  opposing  a sort  of  vi*  inertia:  to  the 
eflorts  which  Napoleon  made  for  calling  forth  the 
national  force,  and  awaited  with  anxiety,  but  with- 
out any  active  exertion,  the  expected  progress  of  the 
allies.  This  passive  resistance  was  particularly  re- 
markable in  the  departments  of  the  North,  several 
of  which  would  render  Napoleon  no  assistance, 
cither  in  recruits  or  money,  and  where  entreaties, 
threats,  and  even  attempts  at  force,  could  not  put 
in  motion  a single  battalion  of  the  National 
Guard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  departments 
which  bordered  on  Germany,  met  the  wishes  of 
Bonaparte  in  their  utmost  extent.  They  remember- 
ed the  invasion  of  the  preceding  year  with  all  the 
feelings  of  irritation  which  such  recollections  na- 
turally produce.  Accordingly,  they  formed  free  corps 
of  volunteers— laboured  at  fortifying  towns  and 
passes -constructed  Utis-du-pont—nnA  multiplied 
all  means  of  defence  which  the  face  of  the  country 
afforded.  Thus  it  happened,  fortunately  for  Bona- 
parte, that  the  part  of  the  kingdom  whose  inhabit- 
ants were  most  disposed  to  consider  the  war  as  a 
national  quarrel,  was  that  of  which  the  territory 
was  most  iminediately  open  to  invasion. 

I shall  continue  this  statement,  my  dear  Peter,  in 
a letter  to  the  Major,  to  whose  department  the  mi- 
litary details  properly  belong;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, am  ever  yours, 
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while  a triple  barrier  of  fortresses  and  garrisons  of 
the  first  order,  with  a strong  covering  array,  was 
opposed  on  the  frontier  of  Flanders  to  the  Enriish 
and  Prussian  armies,  Bonaparte  himself  might  nave 
taken  the  field  on  the  theatreof  hisoriginal  triumph^ 
and  have  removed  the  war  from  the  French  terri- 
tory, with  the  certainty,  in  case  of  success,  that  his 
army  would  be  recruited  among  the  Cisalpine  vete- 
rans of  Eugene  Beauharnois.  But  Auatria,^  on  this 
pressing  alarm,  exerted  herself  with  an  acti\'iiy  un- 
vnown  to  her  annals:  and  the  troops  which  she 
rapidly  hurried  forward  to  meet  Murat,  cxhibitfxl,  in 
the  very  first  conflicts,  the  military  superiority  of 
the  northern  warriors.— “ These  barbarians,”  said 
the  Neapolitans,  after  the  skirmish  at  Rimini,  “fieht 
as  if  they  had  two  lives : what  chance  have  we 
against  them,  who  pretend  only  to  one  7”  And  to 
save  that  single  title  to  existence,  Murat’s  army  fled 
with  such  celerity,  and  so  little  resistance,  that  the 
campaign  was  ended  almost  as  soon  as  be^n,  and 
with  it  terminated  the  reign  of  King  Joachim  over 
the  delicious  kingdom  of  Naples.  No  king,  in  a 
fairy  tale,  ever  obtained  a crown  so  easily,  or  lost  it 
in  a manner  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
speedy.  His  discomfiture  was  attended  with  the 
most  disadvantageous  consequences  to  Bonaparte, 
who  thus  appeared  hermetically  sealed  within  the 
realm  of  France,  by  hostile  armies  advancing  on  all 
hands,  and  compelled  to  await  the  conflict  upon 
own  ground. 

But  he  neither  lost  courage  nor  slackened  his 
preparations,  on  account  of  nis  relative’s  disaster. 
The  French  grand  army,  already  in  the  highest  or- 
der^ was  siilT  further  augment^  in  numoer  and 
equipments.  It  became  now  obvious,  that  Flanders, 
or  tne  adjoining  French  frontier,  must  be  the  scene 
of  action.  The  general  head-quarters  were  fixed  at 
Laon  ; a very  strong  position,  where  some  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  forming  an  army  of  reserve,  in 
case  of  a disaster.  The  first  corps  occupied  Valen- 
ciennes, and  the  second  Maubcuge,  communicating 
by  their  right  wing  with  the  armies  assembled  in  the 
Ardennes  and  on  the  Moselle,  and  resting  their  left 
upon  the  strong  fortifications  of  Lisle.  Here  ther 
waited  the  numerous  reinforcements  of  every  kina 
which  Bonaparte  pourt^i  towards  their  position. 

The  deficiency  of  artillery  was  chie^  apprehend- 
ed. The  allies  had,  in  1814.  carried  on  most  of  the 
French  field-trains.  But,  by  incredible  exertions, 
the  loss  was  more  than  supplied ; for,  besides  the 
usual  train  attached  to  separate  corps,  each  division 
of  the  army  had  a park  of  reserve,  and  the  imperial 
guard,  in  particular,  had  a superb  train  of  guns, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  new  pieces.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  in  casting  these  fine  engines  of  war, 
the  old  republican  moulds  had,  in  general,  been  em- 
ployed ; for  I observed,  that  most  of  the  guns  taken 
at  Waterloo  have  engraved  upon  them  the  emphatic 
inscriptions,  Libertt*,  Egalit^,  Fraternity,  and  so 
forth  ; not  to  mention  others,  which,  in  honour  of 
philosophy,  bore  the  nanies  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  other' writers  of  dcisiical  eminence.  The  army 
in  all  possessed  more  than  three  hundred  guns:  a 
quantity  of  artillery  which  has  been  thought  ratner 
beyond  the  proportion  of  its  numbers. 

Cavalry  was  another  species  of  force  in  which 
Bonaparte  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  weak.  But 
the  very  reverse  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  care  of 
Louis  aVIII,  had  remounted  several  of  the  regi- 
ments which  had  suffered  in  the  campaigns  of  1813 
and  1814;  and  the  exertions  of  Napoleon  and  his 
officers  completed  their  equipment,  ns  well  n.s  the 
levy  of  others ; so  that  a finer  body  of  cavalry  never 
took  the  field.  They  were  upwards  of  twenty  thous- 

_ . and  in  number ; of  whom  the  lancers  were  dislin- 

upon  the  success  of  Murat,  or  hoping  at  least  on  his  , guished  by  their  address,  activity,  and  ferocity  ; and 


8ol>liery 
Address. 

I PRESUME,  my  dear  major,  that  our  political  friend 
has  communicated  to  you  my  last  epistle.  My  next 
enters  upon  high  matters,  which  I have  some  scruple 
to  treat  of  to  you;  for  who  would  willingly  read 
lectures  upon  the  art  of  war  before  Alexander  the 
Great  7 But,  after  all,  as  Waterloo  was  a battle 
very  different  from  that  of  Bunker’s-hill,  and  from 
two  or  three  other  later  actions,  with  the  details  of 
which  you  often  regale  us,  I conceive  that  even  a 
bungling  account  of  it  from  a tactician  so  wretched 
as  1 am,  may  afford  some  matter  for  your  inilitary 
commentaries.  At  any  rate,  active  investigation 
has  not  been  wanting ; as  I have  surveyed  the  fields 
of  action,  and  conversed  familiarly  with  many  of  the 
distinguished  officers,  who  there  laid  a claim  to  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  their  country.  Your  kindness 
will  excuse  my  blunders,  and  your  ingenuity  will  be 
applied  to  detect  and  supply  my  deficiencies. 

No  part  of  Napoleon’s  political  life,  marked  as  it 
has  always  been  by  the  most  rapid  and  exiraordi- 
nsry  promptitude  m military  preparation,  affords 
suen  a display  of  activity,  as  the  brief  interval  which 
occurred  between  his  resuming  the  imperial  sceptre, 
and  resigning  it,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  ever.  Al- 
though the  conciliating  the  Liberalists,  and  paralyz 
ing  the  Royalists,  occupied  some  time ; and  although 
it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  several  days  to  show, 
and  to  the  national  love  of  fanfaronade,  he  was 
never  an  instant  diverted  from  his  purpose.  While 
he  seemed  to  be  fully  occupied  with  the  political  dis 
cussions  of  the  various  parties,— with  shows,  and 
processions,  and  reviews  of  corps  of  children  under 
twelve  years  old,  his  more  serious  preparations  for 
the  death-struggle  which  he  expected  to  encounter, 
were  as  gigantic  in  their  character  as  incessant  in 
their  progress.  Every  effort  was  used  to  excite  the 
population  to  assume  arms,  and  to  move  forward 
corps  of  national  guards  to  relieve  in  garrison  the 
troops  of  the  line  now  called  into  more  active  ser- 
vice. And  while  Bonaparte  was  convoking  in  the 
Champ  de  Mai,  as  his  mock  assembly  of  the  people 
was  fantastically  entitled,  a number  of  persons  to 
whom  the  revolution  had  given  dangerous  celebrity^ 
together  with  his  own  militarj'  adherents,— a class 
of  men  of  all  others  most  unfit  for  being  members 
of  a deliberative  n.sBembly,— while,  I say,  this  politi 
cal  farce  was  rehearsing  and  acting,  the  real  tra 
gedy  was  in  active  preparation.  Cannon,  muskets 
arms  of  every  description,  were  forged  and  issuet 
from  the  manufactories  and  arsenals  with  incredible 
celerity.  The  old  co^s  were  recruited  from  the 
conscripts  of  1814;  retired  veterans  were  again  call 
ed  forth  to  their  banners;  new  levies  were  institu 
ted,  under  the  various  names  of  free-coros,  feder<^s, 
and  volunteers;  the  martial  spirit  of  France  was 
again  roused  to  hope  and  energy ; and  the  whole 
kingdom  seemed  transformed  at  once  into  an  im 
mense  camp,  of  which  Napoleon  was  the  leader  anc 
soul.  One  large  army  defiled  tow'ards  Belgium 
where  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  and  Prus 
sian  troops  excited^  alarm;  other  armies  were  as- 
sembled in  Alsace,  in  Lorraine,  in  Franche  Compte, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Py- 
renees. It  only  remained  to  be  discovered  on  which 
side  the  storm  was  to  burst. 

There  is  little  doubt,  that  Bonaparte,  reckoning 


niaking  a permanent  diversion,  had  destined  the 
north  of  Italy  for  the  first  scene  of  active  and  per- 
sonal warfare.  A threat  in  that  quarter  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  divert  from  the  main  struggle  the 
whole  force  of  Austria,  already  sensible,  from  sad 
experience,  how  vulnerable  she  was  through  her 
Italian  frontier.  Many  of  the  Russian  troops  would 
probably  have  been  detached  to  her  assistance,  and 


the  cuirassiers,  of  whom  there  are  said  to  have  been 
nine  regiments,  by  the  excellence  of  their  appoint- 
ments, and  the  superior  power  of  their  horses.  Thi* 
last  corps  was  composed  of  soldiers  selected  for  their 
bravery  and  experience,  and  gave  the  most  decisive 
proofs  of  both  in  the  dreadful  battle  of  Waterloo 
Their  cuirasses  consisted  of  a breast-plate  and  back, 
joined  together  by  clasps,  like  the  ancient  plate-ar 
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mour.  Those  of  the  soldiers  wcm  of  iron,  those  of 
the  officers  of  brsss,  inlaid  with  steel  They  are 
proof  against  a musket-ball,  unless  it  comes  in  a 
perfectly  straight  direction.  _To  these  arms  was 
added  a helmet,  with  cheek-pieces,  and  their_  wea- 
pons of  offence  were  a long  broad-sword  and  pistols. 
They  carried  no  carabines.  The  horses  of  the  cui- 
rassters,  although,  upon  trial,  they  proved  inferior  to 
those  of  our  heavy  cavalry,  were  probably  better 
than  those  of  any  other  corps  in  Europe.  They 
’were  selected  with  great  care,  and  many  of  the  car- 
riage and  saddle-horses,  which  Bonaparte  had  press- 
ed for  the  equipment  of  the  army,  were  assigned  to 
mount  these  terrible  r^inents.  Yet,  however  for- 
midable the  aspect  and  onset  of  cuirassiers  may  be, 
emboldened  us  they  are  by  a sense  of  comparative 
security,  and  affecting  the  imagination  of  those 
whom  they  assail  by  the  flash  and  display  of  their 
panoply,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  use  of  de- 
fensive arms  for  the  body  is,  upon  the  whole,  to  be 
recommended.  The  weight  of  the  cuirass  becomes, 
in  the  course  of  a campaign,  burdensome  both  to 
man  and  horM ; and,  after  a few  hours’  active  ex- 
ertion in  action,  the  horse  of  course  is  blown,  and 
the  rider,  rendered  less  active  as  a swordsman  by 
the  unphable  armour  in  which  he  is  sheathed,  is 
outstripped,  outmanceuvred,  and  cut  down,  by  his 
more  agile  opponent. 

Of  the  infantry  of  the  French,  it  was  impossible 
to  speak  too  highlv,  in  point  of  bravery  and  discip- 
line in  the  field.  The  elite  of  the  army  consisted  of 
the  imperial  guards,  who  were  ai  least  20.000  strong. 
These  chosen  cohorts  had  stjbmitted  witli  the  most 
sullen  reluctance  to  the  change  of  sovereigns  in 
1814:  and  no  indulgence  nor  fiattery,  which  the 
roemoers  of  the  Bourbon  family  could  bestow  upon 
them,  had  availed  to  eradicate  their  affection  to 
their  former  master,  which  often  displayed  itself  at 
times,  and  in  a manner,  particularly  "offensive  to 
those  who  were  their  temporary  and  nominal  com- 
manders. The  imperial  guards  were  pledged,  there- 
fore, as  deeply  us  men  could  be^  to  muintaio  the 
new  revolution  which  iheir  partiality  had  accom- 
plished, and  to  make  good  the  boast,  wliich  had 
caused  Franco  to  rely  “ upon  their  stars,  their  for- 
tune, and  their  strength.”^  The  other  corps  of  in- 
fantry, oil  of  whom  participated  in  the  same  confi- 
dence mthemselve.s  and  their  general,  mightamount, 
including  the  ariillery.  to  110,000  men,  which,  with 
the  guards  and  cavalry,  formed  a gross  total  of 
150, dtW  soldiers,  completely  armed  and  eouipped,  and 
auppli^,  even  to  profusion,  with  every  kind  of  am- 
munition. So  fascinated  was  this  brilliant  army 
with  recollection  of  former  victories,  and  confidence 
in  their  present  strength,  that  they  not  only  heard 
with  composure  the  report  of  the  collected  armies 
which  marched  against  them  from  every  Quarter  of 
Europe,  but  complained  of  the  delay  which  did  not 
lead  them  into  instant  battle.  They  were  under  a 

general  who  knew  well  how  to  avail  himself  of 
lose  feelings  of  confidence  and  ardour. 

It  had  been  supposed,  as  well  in  France  and  in 
the  army,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  that  Bona- 
parte meant  to  suftor  the  allies  to  commit  the  first 
hostile  act.  by  entering  the  French  territory.  And 
aithough  the  reputation  of  being  the  actual  aggres- 
sor was  of  little  consequence,  where  both  parties 
had  so  fully  announced  their  hostile  intentions,  it 
was  still  supposed  that  a defensive  war,  in  which  he 
could  avail  him.self  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
strength  of  French  Flanders,  miglu  have  worn  out, 
as  in  the  early  war  of  the  revolution,  the  armies  ana 
spirits  of  the  allies,  and  exposed  them  to  all  those 
privations  and  calamities  peculiar  to  an  invading 
army,  in  a country  which  is  resolutely  defended. 

But  the  temper  of  Bonaparte,  ardent,  furious,  and 
impetuous,  always  aiming  rather  at  attack  than  de- 
fence, combined  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself,  to  dictate  a more  daring  system 
of  operations. 

Hts  power  was  not  vet  so  fully  established  as  to 
ensure  him  the  national  support  during  a protracted 
war  of  various  chances,  ana  he  needed  now,  more 
than  over,  the  dazzling  blaze  of  decisive  victory  to 
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renew  the  charm,  or  prcuiig^  as  he  himself  was 
wont  to  call  it  once  attachM  to  his  name  and  for- 
tunes. Considerations  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  the 
approaching  campaign,  probably  united  with  those 
which  were  personal  to  liimstTf.  The  forces  now 
approaching  France  greatly  exceeded  in  numbers 
those  which  that  exhausted  kingdom  could  levy  to 
oppose  them,  and  it  seemed  almost  Impossible  to 
protect  her  frontiers  at  every  vulnerable  point.  If 
the  emperor  had  attempted  to  make  head  against 
the  British  and  Prussians  in  French  Flanders,  be 
must  have  left  open  to  the  armies  of  Russia  and 
Austria  the  very  road  by  which  they  had  last  year 
advanced  to  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  if.  trusting 
to  the  8treng:ih  of  the  garrison  towns  and  fortresses 
on  the  Flanaers  frontiers,  Napoleon  bad  conduct^ 
his  principal  army  against  those  of  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  might  have  en 
abled  them  to  nin.sk  these  strong  places  by  a cover- 
ing army,  and  cither  operate  upon  the  flank  of  Na- 
poleon’s troops,  or  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  his 
power  by  n rapid  march  upon  the  capital  Such 
were  the  obvious  di.sadvantagcs  of  a defensive 
system. 

A sudden  irruption  into  Belgium,  as  it  was  more 
suited  to  the  daring  genius  of . Napoleon,  and  better 
calculated  to  encourage  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 
nflbrded  him  also  a more  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  Ho  might,  by  a rapid  movement,  direct 
his  whole  force  against  the  arinv  either  of  England 
or  of  Prussia,  belore  its  strength  could  be  concen- 
trated and  united  to  that  of  its  ally.  He  might  thus 
defeat  his  foes  in  detail,  ns  he  bad  done  upon  simi- 
lar occasions,  with  the  important  certainty,  tliat 
one  great  and  splendid  victory  would  eiiablo’liim  to 
accomplish  a levy  en  masse,  and  thus  bring  to  the 
field  almost  every  man  in  France  capable  of  beating 
arms ; an  advantage  which  wouM  infimtel|  more 
than  compensate  any  loss  of  lives  which  tnii'ht  be 
sustained  in  effecting  it.  Such  an  advaotage,  and 
the  imposing  attitude  which  he  would  be  ibcrcby 
entitled  to  assume  towards  the  allies,  might  have 
eflected  the  very  denionts  upon  which  the  coalition 
was  tbuiidi'd,  and  aflbrded  to  Bonaparte  time,  means, 
and  opportunity,  of  intiiriidating  the  weak  and  se- 
ducing the  stronger  members  of  the  confederacy. 
In  ^Tgium,  also,  if  successful,  ho  might  hope  to  re- 
cruit uiid  extend  his  army  by  new  levies,  drawn  from 
a country  which  had  so  lately  been  a part  of  his 
own  kingdom,  and  which  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
attach  itself  to  the  new  dynasty  to  which  it  had 
been  assigned.  For  this  purpose,  he  carried  mus- 
kets with  him  to  equip  an  insurrectionary  army,  and 
officers  of  their  own  nation  to  command  them ; and 
although  the  loyal  Belgians  were  much  shocked 
and  scandalized  at  the  hopes  expressed  by  those 

E reparations,  it  may  be  presumed  they  would  not 
ave  betui  so  confidently  entertained  without  some 
dcCTce  of  foundation. 

The  proposed  advance  into  Belgium  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  relieving  the  people  of  France 
froni  the  presence  of  an  anny,  which,  even  upon  its 
native  soil,  was  a scourge  of  no  ordinary  severity. 
The  -superiority  which  long  war  and  a train  of  suc- 
cess had  given  to  the  military  profession  in  France^ 
over  every  other  class  of  society,  had  totally  revers- 
ed in  that  country*  the  wholesome  and  pacific  niaxim, 
Cedant  anna  toece.  In  the  public  walks,  in  the 
coffee-houses  and  theatres  of  Paris,  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  towards  a pekin,  (a  cunt  word  by  which, 
in  their  arrogance,  they  distinguished  any  citizen  of 
a peaceful  profession.)  was,  in  the  highest  degree, 
insolent  and  overbearing.  The  late  events  bad 
greatly  contributed  to  inflame  the  self-importance 
of  the  soldiery.  Like  the  preetorian  bands  of  Rome, 
the  janizaries  of  Constantinople,  or  the  strelitzes  of 
Moscow,  the  army  of  France  possessed  all  the  real 
power  of  the  state.  They  had  altered  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  deposed  one  monarch,  and 
re-elevated  another  to  the  throne  which  he  had  ab- 
dicated. This  gave  them  a consciousness  of  power 
and  impotnance,  neither  favourable  to  moderation  of 
conduct  nor  to  military  discipline.  Even  while  yet 
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in  France,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  inflict  upon  their 
fellow-subjecta  many  of  those  severities,  which  sol- 
diery in  general  connne  to  the  country  of  an  ent?my ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  accounts  of  the  peasantry, 
the  subsequent  march  of  the  allies  inflicted  upon 
them  fewer,  or  at  least  less  wilful  evils,  than  those 
which  they  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  ihe:r 
own  countrymen.  These  excesses  were  rarely 
checked  by  the  officers;  some  of  whom  indulged 
their  own  rapacity  under  cover  Of  that  of  the  troops, 
while  the  recent  events  which  invited  soldiers  to 
judge  and  act  for  themselves,  had  deprived  others, 
who,  doubtless,  viewed  this  license  with  grief  and 
resentment,  of  the  authoritv  necessary  to  impose  a 
wholesome  restraint  upon  their  followers. 

This  looseness  of  discipline  was  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily followed  by  dissensions  and  quarrels  among 
the  troops  themselves.  The  guards,  proud  of  their 
fame  in  arms,  and  of  their  title  and  privileges,  were 
objects  of  the  jealousy  p[  the  other  corps  of  the 
army,  and  this  they  repaid  by  contumely  and  arro- 
gance, which  led.  in  many  cases,  to  bloody  affrays. 
The  cavalry  and  infantry  had  dissensions  of  old 
standing,  which  occasioned  much  piutiny  and  con- 
fusion. Above  all,  the  license  of  pillage  led  to  per- 
petual quarrels,  where  one  regiment  or  body  of 
troops,  who  were  employed  in  plundering  a vinage 
or  district,  were  interrupted  by  others  w’ho  desired 
to  share  with  them  in  the  gainful  task  of  oppression. 

These  feuds,  and  the  laxity  of  discipline  in  which 
chiefly  they  originated,  may  he  traced  to  Bonaparte’s 
total  disuse  in  this,  as  in  nis  more  fortunate  cam- 
paigns, of  the  ordinary  precautions  for  maintaining 
an  army  by  the  previous  institution  of  maga/inrs. 
By  neglecting  to  make  such  provision,  he  no  doubt 
greatly  simplified  his  own  task  as  a general,  and 
accelerated,  in  the  same  degree,  his  preparations 
for  a campaign,  and  the  march  of  an^  army  unen- 
cumbered with  forage^carts.  But,  be  injured,  in  a 
much  greater  proportion,  the  discipline  and  moral 
qualities  of  his  soldiery,  thus  turned  loose  upon  the 
country  to  shift  for  their  own  subsistence ; and — 
had  such  a motive  weighed  with  him— he  aggrava 
ted,  in  a tenfold  degree,  the  horrors  of  warfare. 

The  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  his  army 
were  now  to  be  removed  into  the  territories  of  an 
enemy.  The  marches  and  combination  of  the  va- 
rious corps  d'arnicfi  were  marked  in  a distinguished 
manner  hy  that  high  military  talent  which  planned 
Bonaparte’s  im>»t  foriunnto  campaigns.  In  the 
same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same  hour,  three  large 
armies : that  from  Laon,  headed  hy  the  emperor 
himself;  that  of  the  Ardennes,  command. d by  the 
notorious  Vandamme;  and  that  of  the  Moselle, 
under  the  orders  of  General  Girard,  having  broken 
up  from  their  different  cantonments,  attainctl,  by  a 
simultaneous  movement,  an  united  alig^nement  up- 
on the  extreme,  frontiers  of  Belgium.  The  good  or- 
der and  combination  with  which  the  grand  anc 
complicated  movements  of,  these  large  armies  were 
executed,  was  much  admired  among  the  French 
officers,  and  received  as  the  happy  augury  of  future 


success. 

To  his  army  thus  assembled,  Bonaparte,  upon  the 
14th  of  June,  1815,  made  one  of  those  inflated  anc 
bombastic  addresses,  half  riddle,  -half  prophecy, 
which  he  had  taught  the  French  armies  to  admire 
as  masterpieces  of  eloquence.  He  had  not  neglect- 
ed his  system  of  fortunate  days;  for  that  upon 
which  he  issued  his  last  proclamation  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Marengo  and  Fiiedland  victories 
on  which,  as  w’ell  as  after  those  of  Austerliiz  anc 
Wagram,  he  assured  his  troops  lie  had  fallen  into 
the  generous  error  of  using  his  conquests  with  too 
mucli  lenity.  Hp  reminded  his  soldiers  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Prussia  at  Jena  ; and  having  no  such  ad- 
vantage to  boast  over  the  English,  he  could  only 
appeal  to  those  among  his  ranks  who  had  been  pri- 
soners in  Britain,  whetber  their  situation  had  not 
been  very  uncomfortable.  He  assured  them  they 
haci  the  private  good  wishes  of  the  Belgians,  Hano- 
verians, and  soldiers  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  although  for  the  present  forced  into  the 
enemy’s  ranks;  and  concluded  by  asserting,  that 


the  moment  was  arrived  for  every  conrigeoas 
frenchman  to  conquer  or  die.  , 

This  speech  was  received  with  infinite  applause, 
comme  tU  raison^)  and  on  the  morning  of  toe  sub- 
sequent day  (15th  June)  his  army  was  m motion  to 
enter  Belgium. 

But  mv  exhausted  paper  reminds  me  that  this 
must  be  the  boundarj'of  my  present  epistle.— Yours, 
aflectiouately.  Paoi. 
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Csmpiiicn  opens— Briiith  and  Pnusian  Positiont— Treaehwr  of 
Fouche— Bonnparte’i  Advance— Occupation  of  Charkooi— 
Croswinir  of  the  .Sambrv— Nejr  commands  the  Loft  Wiiw— Bo- 
naparte thd  Centre  and  the  Hifht— Advance  of  lire  Allied  TnoH 
—Cameron’s  Gatherinc— Black  Bruntwickers— Brwneb- 
tion  at  Quntre  Bras— French  occupy  Lo  Bois  do  Bouu— Are  re- 
pnli^eil  hy  General  .Maitland— Post  at  Quatrn  Braa — Olmree  br 
French  Cavalry— Gallant  defonce  ofthet-Id— Loa  oftbewitM 
— CoDtldenc'r  inspiied  by  tbcir  success. 

I GAVE  you,  in  my  last,  some  account  of  the  au- 
spices under  which  Bonaparte  opened  the  last  of 
his  fields.  The,  bloody  gome,  was  now  begun ; but, 
to  understand  its  progress,  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
the  position  of  the  opposite  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  Belmum,  the  main- 
tenance of  thenurncrous  troops  whicn  were  march- 
ed into  that  kingdom  from  Prussia,  and  transported 
thither  from  England,  was  attended  with  great  bur- 
thens to  the  inhabitants.  They  were  therefore 
considerably  dispersed,  in  order  to  secure  their  being 
properly  supplied  with  provisions.  The  British  cav- 
alry, in  particular,  were  cantoned  upon  the  Dendsr. 
for  the  convenience  of  forage.  The  Prussians  belfl 
the  line  upon  the  Sambre,  which  might  be  consider- 
ed as  tbe  advanced  posts  of  the  united  armies. 

Another  obvious  motive  contributed  to  the  dislo- 
cation of  the,  allied  force. . The  enemy  having  to 
choose  his  point  of  attack  along  an  extended  fron- 
tier, it  was  impossible  to  concentrate  their  army 
upon  any  one  point,  leaving  the  other  parts  of  the 
boundary  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  foe;  and 
this  is  an  advantage  which  the  assailant  must,  in 
war,  always  poshes  over  his  antagonist,  who  holds 
a defensive  position.  Yet  the  British  and  Prussian 
divisions  were  so  posted,  with  reference  lo  each 
other,  as  to  afford  the  means  of  sudden  combina- 
tion and  mutual  support ; and,  indeed,  without  such 
an  arrangement,  they  could  not  have  ultimately 
sustained  the  attack  of  the  French,  and  Bonaparte’s 
scheme  of  invasion  must  have  been  successful  on 
all  V)oints. 

But  though  these  precautions  were  taken,  it  was 
generally  thought  thev  would  not  be  necessara.  A 
strong  belief  prevailed  among  the  British  officers, 
that  the  campaign  was  to  be  conducted  defensively 
on, tbe  part  of  the  French;  and  when  the  certain 
tidings  of  the  concentration  of  the  , enemy’s  forces 
upon  the  extrenic  frontier  of  Belgium,  threatened 
an  immediate  irruption  into  that  kingdom,  it, was 
generally  supposed,  that,  as  upon  former  occasions, 
the  road  adopted  bv  the  invaders  would, be  that  of 
Namur,  which,  celebrated  for  the  sieges  it  bad  for- 
merly undergone,  had  been  dismantled,  like  the 
other  fortified  places  in  Flanders,  by  the  impolicy 
of  Joseph  II.,  and  is  now  an  open  town.  And  I 
have  heard  it  warmly  maintained  by  officers  of 
great  judgment  and  experience,  that  Bonaparte 
would  nave  had  considerable  advantages  by  adopt- 
ing that  line  of  march  in  preference  to  crossing  at 
Cliarlcroi.  Probably,  however,  these  were  com- 
pensated by  the  superior  advantage  of  appearing 
on  the  point  where  ne  was  least  expected.  In  foct, 
his  first  movements  seem  to  have  partaken  of  a 
surprise. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  neglected  upon  this  important  occasion,  the 
necessary  means  to  procure  intelligence^— for  ,skul 
in  obtairung  which,  as  well  as  for  talent  in  availing 
himself  of  the  information  when  gained,  he  waspr^ 
eminently  distinguished  on  the  peninsula.  But  it 
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hat  been  sopposedt  either  that  the  pereona  whom  he 
employed  ae  his  sources  of  intelligence,  were,  upon 
^s  occasion  seduced  by  Bonaparte,  or  that  false 
information  was  conveyed  to  toe  English  general, 
leading  him  to  believe  that  such  had  been  the  case, 
and  of  course  inducing  him  to  doubt  the  reports  of 
his  own  spies.  The  story  is  told  both  ways;  and  I 
need  bardiy  add,  that  very  possibly  neither  may  be 
true.  But  1 have  understood  from  good  authority, 
that  a person,  bearing,  fur  Lord  Weiimgton’s  infor- 
mation, a detailed  and  authentic  account  of  Bona- 
parte’s plan  for  the  campaign,  was  actually  des- 
patched from  Paris  in  time  to  nave  reached  Brussels 
Wore  the  commencement  of  hustilitics.  This  com- 
munication was  intrusted  to  a female,  who  was  fur- 
nished with  a pass  from  Fouchb  himself,  and  who 
travelled  with  all  despatch  in  order  to  accomplish 
her  mission : but,  being  stopped  for  two  days  on  the 
frontiers  of  Prance,  diiTnot  arrive  till  after  the  bat- 
tle of  the  16th.  This  fact,  for  such  I believe  it  to 
be,  seems  to  countenance  the  opinion,  that  Fouch^ 
maintained  a correspondence  with  the  allies,  and 
may  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suspicion,  that 
though  be  despatched  the  intelligence  m Question, 
he  contrived  so  to  manage,  that  its  arrival  should 
be  too  late  for  the  purpose  which  it  was  calculated 
to  serve.  At  all  events,  the  ap^pearance  of  the 
French  upon  the  Sombre  was  at  Brussels  an  unex- 
pected piece  of  intelligence. 

The  advance  of  Bonaparte  was  as  bold  as  it 
was  sudden.  The  second  corps  of  the  French 
attacked  the  outposts  of  the  Prussians,  drove  them 
in,  and  continued  the  pursuit  to  Marcienne-du-pont, 
carri^  that  village,  secured  the  bridge,  and  there 
crossing  the  Sanibre,  advanced  towards  a large 
village  called  Gossches,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
Prussian  garrison  of  Charleroi,  should  it  retreat  in 
that  direction.  The  light  cavalry  of  the  French, 
following  the  movement  of  the  second  corps  as  far 
as  Msrenienne,  turned  to  their  right  after  crossing 
that  river,  swept  its  left  bank  as  fur  as  Charleroi, 
which  they  occupied  without  giving  the  Prussians 
time  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The  third  corps  d'armce 
occupied  the  road  to  Namur,  and  the  rest  of  the 
troops  were  quartered  between  Charleroi  and  Gosse- 
iies,  in  the  numerous  villages  which  every  where 
occur  in  that  rich  and  populous  country.  Tne  Prus- 
sian garrison  of  Charleroi,  with  the  other  troops 
which  had  sustained  this  sudden  attack,  retired  m 
good  order  upon  Fleunis,  on  which,  point  the  army 
of  Blucher  was  now  concentrating  itself. 

The  advantages  which  ihe  French  reaped  by  this 
first  success,  were  some  magazines  taken  at  Charle- 
roi, and  a few  prisoners;  but,  above  all,  it  contri- 
bmed  to  raiM  the  spirits  and  confirm  the  confidence 
of  their  armies. 

Upon  the  16th,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  troops 
which  had  hitherto  remained  on  the  n^t  of  the 
Sambre,  crossed  that  river;  and  now  Bonaparte 
began  to  develope  the  daring  plan  which  he  had 
formed,  of  attacking,  upon  one  and  the  same  day, 
two  such  opponents  us  Wellington  and  Blucher. 

Tbo  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  consisting  of 
the  1st  and  2d  corps,  and  of  four  divisions  of  cavalry, 
was  entrust^  to  Ney,  who  had  been  suddenly  colled 
from  a sort  of  disgraceful  retirement  to  receive  this 
mark  of  the  emperor's  confidence.  He  was  com- 
manded to  march  upon  Brussels  by  Gosselics  and 
Frasnea,  overpowering  such  opposition  ns  might  be 
offered  to  him  in  his  progress  by  the  Belgian  troops, 
and  bythe  British  who  might  advance  to  their  support. 

, The  centre  and  right  wing  of  the  army,  with  the 
unperial  guards,  (who  were  kept  in  reserve,)  march- 
od  to  the  right  towards  Fleurus  against  Blucher 
and  the  Prussians.  They  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Bonaparte  himself. 

The  news  of  Napoleon’s  movements  m advance, 
•nd  of  the  preliminary  actions  between  the  French 
and  Prussians  reachra  Bru.ssels  upon  the  evening 
of  the  16th.  The  Duke  of  W^ellington,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  most  other  officers  of  distinction, 
were  attending  a ball  mven  on  that  evening  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Richmond.  This  festivity  was  soon 
ovweloudett  Instant  orders  ware  issued  that  the 


garrison  of  Brussels,  the  nearest  disposable  force, 
should  move  out  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy ; 
similar  orders  were  issued  to  the  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  the  guards,  who  were- quartered  at  Enghcin; 
other  troops,  cantoned  at  greater  distances,  received 
orders  to  move  to  their  support. 

Our  two  distinguished  Highland  corps,  the  42d 
and  92d,  w'ere  among  the  first  to  muster.  They  had 
lain  in  garrison  in  Brussels  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  their  good  behaviour  had  attracted  the 
afiet'tion  uf  the  inhabitants  in  an  unusual  degree. 
Even  while  1 was  there,  L.ta  petite  Ecoseoie,  as  they 
call  rhem,  were  still  the  theme  of  affectionate  praise 
among  the  Flemings.  They  were  so  domesticated 
in  the  nouses  w'herp  they  were  quartered,  that  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  tne  Highland  soldier 
taking  care  of  the  children,  or  keeping  the  shop,  of 
his  host.  They  were  now'  to  exhibit  incmaclves  in 
a different  character.  They  assembled  with  the 
utmost  alacrity  to  the  sound  of  the  Cameron’s 
Gathering,  a well-known  pibroch,  the  correspond- 
ing words  of  which  are  “ Co.vic  to  me,  and  I will 
give  you  flesh''  an  invitation  to  the  wolf  and  tho 
raven,  for  which  the  next  day  did,  in  fact,  spread  an 
ample  hanq^uet,  at  the  expense  of  our  brave  country- 
men as  well  as  of  their  enemies.  ^ They  compose 
part  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton’s  division,  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  16th  marched  out  togelher_witb 
the  other  troops,  under  the  command  of  that  distin- 
guished and  lamented  officer.  The  Duke  pf  Bruna- 
wick,  also,  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his  “ black 
Bruns  wickers,’’  so  termed  for  the  mourning  which 
they  wore  for  his  father,  and  which  they  continue  to 
wear  for  the  gallant  prince  w'ho  then  led  them. 
Those  who.se  fate  it  was  to  see  so  many  brave  men 
take  their  departure  on  this  evenifi:!  day,  "gay  in 
the  morning  as  for  summer  sport,’’  will  not  easily 
forget  the  sensations  w-hich  the  spectacle  excited  at 
the  moment,  and  w’hich  were  rendered  permanent 
by  the  slaughter  that  awaited  thenri.  Fears  for 
their  own  safety  mingled  with  anxiety  for  rbeii- 
brave  defenders,  and  the  t^pny  of  suspense  sustain- 
ed by  those  who  remainecTin  Brussels  to  await  the 
issue  of  the  day,  was  related  to  me  in  the  moat 
lively  manner  by  those  whose  lot  it  w'as  to  sustain 
such  varied  emotions.  It  has  been  excellently  de- 
scribed in  a small  work,  entitled  ‘‘Circumstantial 
Details  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,”*  which  equals, 
in  interest  and  authenticity,  the  .Account  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Leipsic  by  an  Eye-witness,  which  we  perused 
last  year  w-iih  such  eager  avidity. 

The  anxiety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brus^ls  was 
increased  by  the  frightful  reports  of  the  intended 
vengeance  of  Napoleon.  It  was  firmly  believed  that 
he  had  promised  to  hissoldiers  the  unlimited  plunder 
of  this  beautiful  city,  if  they  should  be  able  to  force 
their  way  to  it.  Yet,  even  under  such  apprehen- 
.sions,  the  bulk  of  the  population  showed  no  mdina- 
tion  to  purchase  mercy  by  submitting  to  the  inva- 
der, and  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve,  that  the 
friends  whom  he  had  in  the  city  were  few  and  of 
liulo  influence.  Reports,  however,  of  treachery 
were  in  circulation,  and  tended  to  augment  the  hor- 
rors of  this  agoiiizing  period.  It  is  said  there  was 
afterwrards  found,  in  Bonaparte’s  port-folio,  a list, 
containing  tho  names  of  twenty  citizens,  who,  as 
friends  of  France,  w’ere  to  be  exempted  from  the 

Rneral  pillage.  I saw  also  a superb  house  in  the 
ace  Royalc  of  Brussels,  crn|>Ioyed  as  a military 
hospital,  which  I was  told  belonged  to  a man  of 
rank,  w'bo,  during  the  battle  of  the  1 6th,  believing 
the  victory  must  rest  with  Bonaparte,  had  taken 
the  ill-advisrd  .step  of  joining  the  French  army.  But 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  some  individuals, 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  of  every  class, 
regarded  the  success  of  the  French  as  the  mpai 
dreadful  misfortune  which  could  befall  their  city, 
and  listened  to  tho  distant  cannonade,  as  to  sounos 
upon  which  the  crisis  of  their  fate  depended.  They 
were  doomed  to  remain  long  in  uncertainty ; for  a 
struggle  on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  hung,  was 
not  to  be  decided  in  a single  day. 

Upon  the  I6th,  as  I have  already  mentioned,  the 
* PubliiM  hjr  Booth  aod  E(«rtOD,  Loodoa 
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left  wing  of  the  French  under  General  Ney,  com- 
menced Its  march  for  Brussels  by  the  road  of  Gos- 
Belies.  At  Frasnes  they  encountered  and  drove  be- 
fore them  some  Belgian  troops  who  were  stationed 
in  that  village.  But  the  gallant  Prince  of  Orange, 
worthy  of  hie  name,  of  his  education  under  Welling- 
ton, and  of  the  rank  which  he  is  likely  to  hold  in 
Europe,  was  now  advancing  to  the  support  of  his 
advanced  posts,  and  reinforced  them  so  as  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  check. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  maintain  the 
position  which  was  now’  occupied  by  the  Belgians, 
being  an  alignement  between  the  villages  of  Sart  k 
MoiiJi  ne  and  Quatre  Bras.  The  latter  farm-house, 
or  village,  derives  its  name  from  being  the  point 
where  uie  highway  from  Charleroi  to  Brussels  is 
intersected  by  another  road  at  neariy  right  angles. 
These  roads  were  both  essential  to  the  allies;  by 
the  high-road  they  communicated  with  Brussels, 
and  by  that  which  intersected  it  with  the  right  of 
(he  Prussian  army  stationed  at  St.  Amand.  A large 
and  thick  wood,  called  Le  Bois  de  Bossu,  skirted 
the  road  to  Brussels  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Eng- 
lish position ; along  the  edge  of  that  wood  wa.s  a 
hollow  way,  which  might  almost  be  called  a ravine ; 
and  between  the  w’ood  and  the  French  position 
were  several  fields  of  rye,  which  grows  in  Flanders 
to  an  unusual  and  gigantic  height. 

In  this  situation,  it  became  the  principal  9biect  of 
the  French  to  secure  the  wood,  from  which  they 
might  debouche  upon  the  Brussels  road.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  made  every  efibrt  to  defend  it;  but,  in 
spite  of  his  exertions,  the  Belgians  gave  way,  and 
the  French  occupied  the  disputed  post.  At  this 
critical  moment,  the  division  of  Picton,  the  corps  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  shortly  after  the  divis- 
ion of  the  guards  frorn  Enghien  came  up,  and  enter- 
ed into  action.  “What  soldiers  are  those  in  the 
wood?”  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  “Belgians,”  answered  the  Prince,  who 
had  not  yet  learnt  the  retreat  of  his  troops  from  this 
important  point.  “Belgians!"  said  (he  Duke,  whose 
eagle  eye  instantly  discerned  what  had  happened, 
“they  are  French,  and  about  to  debouche  on  the 
road ; th^  must  instantly  be  driven  out  of  the 
wood.”  This  task  was  committed  to  General  Mait- 
land, vyith  the  grenadiers  of  the  Guards,  who,  after 
sustaining  a destructive  fire  from  an  invisible  ene- 
mj’,  rushed  into  the  wood  with  the  most  determined 
resolution.  The  French,  who  were  hitherto  sup- 
posed unrivalled  in  this  species  of  warfare,  made 
every  tree,  every  bush,  every  ditch,  but  more  espe- 
cially a small  rivulet  which  ran  through  the  wood, 
posts  of  determined  and  deadly  defence,  but  were 
pushed  from  one  point  to  another  until  they  were 
fairly  driven  out  of  the  position.  Then  followed  a 
struggle  of  a new  and  singular  kind,  and  which  was 
maintained  for  a length  of  time.  As  often  as  the 
British  endeavoured  to  advance  from  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  in  order  to  form  in  front  of  it,  they  were 
charged  by  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled 
to  retire.  The  French  then  advanced  their  columns 
again  to  force  their  way  into  the  wood,  but  were  in 
their  turn  forced  to  desist  hy  the  heavy  fire  and 
threatened  charge  of  the' British.  And  thus  there 
was  an  alternation  of  advance  and  retreat,  wth  very 
great  slaughter  on  both  sidc.s,  until,  after  a conflict 
of  three  hours.  General^  Maitland  retained  undispu- 
ted posse.ssion  of  thi.s  important  post,  which  com- 
manded the  road  to  Brussels. 

Meantime  the  battle  was  equally  fierce  on  every 
/Other  point.  Picton’s  brigade,  comprehending  the 
Scotch  Royals,  92d,  42d.  and  44th  regiments,  w’as 
Btationed  near  the  farm-house  of  Q.uatrc  Bras,  and 
was  the  o^ect  of  a most  destructive  fire,  rendered 
more  murderous  by  the  French  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  rising  ground ; while  our  soldiers,  sunk 
to  the  shoulders  among  the  tall  lye,  could  not  return 
the  volleys  with  the  same  precision  of  aim.  They 
were  next  cxpo.sed  to  a desperate  charge  of  the 
French  heavy  cavalry,  which  was  resisted  by  each 
regiment  throwing  it.self  separately  into  a solid 
square.  But  the  approach  of  the  enemy  being  partly 
concealed  from  the  British  by  the  nature  of  the 


ground,  and  the  height  of  the  rye,  the  42d  regiment 
was  unable  to  form  a square  in  the  necessary  time. 
'Two  companies,  which  were  left  out  of  the  forma- 
tion^  were  swept  off  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  cavalry. 
Their  veteran  colonel,  Macara,  was  amongst  those 
who  fell.  The  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  the  lest 
(as  was  his  duty)  to  retreat  within  the  square,  was 
involved  in  the  charge  of  the  lancers,  and  only  es- 
caped by  throwing  himself  from  bis  horse,  and  thoi 
rejoining  the  regiment,  which  had  for  some  minutes 
seen  him  in  the  utmost  peril  of  death,  without  the 
possibility  of  assisting  him.  Some  of  the  men  stood 
back  to  back  and  maintained  an  unrielding  and 
desperate  conflict  w’ith  the  horsemen  who  surround- 
ed them,  until  they  were  at  length  cut  down.  No- 
thing could  be  more  galling  for  their  comrades  then 
to  witness  their  slau^ter,  w’ithout  having  the  power 
of  giving  them  assistance.  But  they  adopted  the 
old  Highland  maxim,  “To-day  for  revenge,  and 
to-morrow  for  mourning,"  and  received  the  cuiras- 
siers with  so  dreadful  and  murderous  a fire,  as 
compelled  them  to  wheel  about.  These  horsemen, 
however,  displayed  the  most  undaunted  resolution. 
After  being  beaten  off  in  one  point,  they  made  a des- 
perate charge  down  the  causeway  leading  to  Brus- 
sels, with  the  purpose  of  carrying  two  guns,  by 
which  it  was  defended.  But  at  the  moment  they 
approached  the  guns,  a fire  of  grape  shot  was  open- 
ed upon  them;  and^  at  the  same  time,  a bodv  of  Hi^- 
lanacrs,  posted  behind  the  farm-house,  flanking  thrir 
advance,  threw  in  so  heavy  a discharge  of  musketry, 
that  the  regiment  w’os  in  an  instant  nearly  annihilated. 

The  result  of  the.w  various  attacks  was,  that  the 
French  retreated  with  great  loss,  and  in  great  con- 
fusion; and  many  of  the  fugitives  fled  as  far  as 
pharleroi,  spreading  the  news  that  the  British  were 
in  close  pursuit.  But  pursuit  was  impracticable,  for 
the  English  cavalry  had  so  far  to  march,  that  when 
they  arrived  upon  the  ground  night  was  approach- 
ing, and  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  of  service. 
Ncy  therefore  re-established  himself  in  his  original 
position  at  Frasnes,  and  the  combat  died  away  with 
night-fall.  The  British  had  then  leisure  to  con- 
template the  results  of  the  day.  Several  regi- 
rnents  were  reduced  to  skeletons  bv  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Many  yalua}>le  officers  had 
fallen.  Among  these  were  distinguished  the  gallant 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  in  degenerate  times  had 
remained  an  unshaken  model  of  ancient  German 
valour  and  constancy.  Colonel  Cameron,  so  often 
distinguished  in  Lord  Wellington’s  despatches  from 
Spain,  fell  while  leading  the  92d  to  charge  a body  of 
cavalry,  supported  byinfantrj’.  Many  other  regret- 
ed  names  were  read  on  the  bloody  list.  But  if  it  was 
a day  of  sorrow,  it  was  one  of  triumph  also. 

It  is  true,  that  no  immediate  and  decisive  advan- 
tage resulted  from  this  engagement,  further  than  as 
for  the  present  it  defeated  Napoleon’s  plan  of  ad- 
vancing on  Brussels. _ But  it  «lid  not  fail  to  inspire 
the  troops  engaged  with_  confidence  and  hope.  If, 
when  collects  irotn  difi'erent  quarters,  after  a toil- 
some inarch,  and  in  numbers  one  half  inferior  to 
those  of  the  enemv,  they  had  been  able  to  resist  his 
utmost  efforts,  what  had  they  not  to  hope  when 
their  forces  were  concentrated,  and  when  their  ar- 
tillery and  cavalry,  the  want  of  which  had  been  so 
severely  felt  during  the  whole  of  that  bloody  day, 
should'be  brought  up  into  line?  Meanwhile  they 
enjoyed  the  most  decided  proof  of  victory,  for  the 
BriUsh  army  bivouacked  upon  the  ground  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  French  during  the  battle, 
with  the  strongest  hopes  that  the  conflict  would  be 
renewed  in  the  morning  with  the  most  decisive 
success.  This,  however,  depended  upon  the  newrs 
they  should  hear  from  Fleurus,  where  a furious 
cannonade  had  been  heard  during  the  whole  day, 
announcing  a general  action  between  Napoleon  and 
Prince  Marshal  Blucher.  Even  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington  was  long  ere  he  learned  the  result  of  this 
engagement,  by  which  his  own  ulterior  measures 
necessarily  must  be  regulated.  The  Prussian  offi- 
cer sent  to  acquaint  him  with  the  intelligence  had 
been  made  prisoner  by  Ute  French  light  troops:  and 
when  the  news  arrived,  they  bore  .such  a cloudr 
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•meet  ae  altogether  deetrofed  the  agreeable  hopes 
i^ich  the  success  at  Quatre  Bras  bad  induced  the 
army  to  entertain.  , , 

But  pledged  aa  1 am  to  give  you  a detailed  account 
of  this  brief  campaign  I must  reserve  the  battle  of 
Lagny  to  another  occasion.  Meanwhile,  I am  ever 
sincerely  yours,  Paul. 


LETTER  VII. 

PAUl.  TO  MAJOB , COKTIltUATIOJf . 

BATTLE  OP  UONY. 

Bon>part«'i  Plan  Ibr  Attaekina  Blucher— Btuchor’i  PomUoo— 
Number  orrroop*  on  both  8td«— Mutual  Hostiliir  of  the  Pn«* 
■ana  and  the  Pronch— The  two  Armiea  join  Battle— Vicistitudia 
of  tbo  Contest— Storming  of  St  Amnnd — Taking  of  Ligny — 
Charge  of  the  Impend)  Guonla— Charge  of  the  French  Cavalry 
— BJuchor’i  Horvo  ahot— Kapulae  of  the  French  Cavalry— Prui- 
■iaaa  Retreat— Concentration  of  the  Pniavian  Army  at  Wavra 
— l>os»  of  the  Pru»«ian»— Bfitiah  Army  Ret  reata— Bonaparte  re- 
aolvp*  to  turn  hit  whole  Force  againai  the  Britiah— Rotreutoftbe 
Bnliah— Purvuit  ofilto  French— Rad  atateofihoRoada— French 
Cavalry  checked  in  two  Attack*— Bniwh  Army  retire  upon 
Waterloo— Head-ouarture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— Head- 
oiarter*  of  Bonaparte— Storminet*  of  the  Night— Melancholy 
Reftectiooa  ol'the  Britiih— Triumphant  Confidence  ofthe  French 
— Kemarka  on  Bonaparto’c  Firm  of  Attack. 

Wheji  Bonaparte  moved  with  his  centre  and  right 
wing  against  Blucher,  he  certainly  conceived  that  he 
l^t  to  Ney  a more  easy  task  than  his  own ; and  that 
the  Mareschal  would  find  no  difficulty  in  pushing  his 
way  to  Brussels,  or  near  it,  before  the  English  army 
could  be  concentrated  in  sufficient  force  to  oppose 
him.  To  himself  ho  reserved  the  task  of  c^ing  with 
Bluchcr^  and  by  his  overthrow  cutting  ofT  all  com* 
municaUon  Iwtween  the  Prussian  and  British  armies, 
and  compelling  each  to  seek  safety  in  laolated  and 
unconnected  movements. 

The  Prussian  veteran  waa  strongly  posted  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy,  whom  upon  earth  he  hated  most 
His  army  occupied  a line  where  three  villages,  built 
upon  broKen  and  unequal  around,  served  each  as  a 
separate  raioubt,  defended  By  infant^,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  artillery.  The  village  of  St  Amand  was 
occupied  bv  his  right  wing,  his  centre  w'as  posted  at 
Ligny,  and  hia  left  at  Sombref.  All  these  hamlets 
are  strongly  built,  and  contain  several  houses,  with 
large  court*yards  and  orchards,  each  of  which  is  ca- 
pame  of  being  converted  into  a station  of  defence. 
The  ground  behind  these  villages  forms  an  amphi- 
theatre of  some  elevation,  before  which  runs  a deep 
ravine,  edged  by  straggling  thickets  of  trees.  The 
villages  were  in  front  oi  the  ravine ; and  masses  of 
infan  fry  were  Stationed  behind  each,  destined  to  re- 
inforce the  defenders  as  occasion  r^uired. 

In  this  strong  position  Blucher  had  assembled  three 
corps  of  his  army,  amounting  to  80,000  men.  But  the 
fourth  coip^  commanded  by  Bulow,  (a  general  dis- 
tinguished in  the  campaign  of  I8i4.)  being  in  distant 
cantonments  between  Ltege  and  Hannut.  liad  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  point  of  concentration.  The  force 
of  the  assailants  is  stated  in  the  Prussian  despatches 
at  130,000  men.  But  ns  Ney  had  at  least  30,000  sol- 
diers under  him  at  duatre  Bras,  it  would  appear 
that  the  troops  under  Bonaparte's  immediate  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Ligny,  even  including  a strong 
reserve,  which  consisletT of  the  first  enure  division, 
could  not  exceed  100.000  men.  The  forces,  therefore, 
actually  engaged  on  both  sides,  might  be  nearly  equal. 
They  were  equal  also  in  courage  and  in  mutual  ani- 
mosity. _ . , 

The  Prussians  of  our  time  will  never  forget,  or 
forgive,  the  sqriesof  dreadful  injuries  inflictetiby  the 
French  upon  their  country  after  the  defeat  of  Jena 
The  plunder  of  their  peac^l  hamlets,  with  every  in- 
ventive circumstance  which  the  evil  passions  of  lust, 
rapine,  and  cruelty  could  suggest : the  murder  of  the 
father,  or  the  husband,  because  the  pekin  looked 
dangeroiu,”  when  he  beheld  his  property  abandon- 
ed to  rapine,  hia  wife,  or  daughters,  to  violation,  and 
hia  children  to  wanton  slaughter;  such  were  the 
tales  which  the  Prussian  Land-wehr  told  over  their 
watch-fires  to  whet  each  other’s  appetite  to  revenge. 
The  officers  and  men  of  rank  thought  of  tlie  penod 


when  Prussia  had  been  blotted  out  of  the  book  ot 
nations,  her  queen  martyred  by  studied  and  reitera- 
ted insult,  until  she  earned  her  sorrows  to  the  grave, 
and  her  king  only  permitted  to  retain  the  name  of  a 
sovereign  to  increase  his  disgrace  as  a bondsman. 
The  successful  campaign  of  1814  was  too  stinted  a 
draught  for  their  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  the  hour 
waa  now  come  when  they  hopra  for  its  amplest  gra- 
tification. 

The  French  had,  also,  thdr  grounds  of  personal 
animosity  not  less  stimulating.  Those  very  Prua- 
sbns,  to  whom  (such  waa  their  mode  of  stating  the 
account)  the  emperor’s  generosity  had  left  the  name 
of  independence,  when  a single  word  could  have  pro- 
nounce them  a conquered  province ; thoee  Prus- 
sians, admitted  to  be  companions  in  arms  to  the 
victors,  had  been  the  first  to  lift  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion agmnst  them,  when  the  rage  of  the  elements 
had  annihilated  the  army  with  which  Napoleon  in- 
vaded Russia.  They  had  done  more;  they  had  in- 
vaded the  aacred  territory  of  Prance;  dcfeaterl  her 
armies  upon  her  own  aoii:  and  contribut’d  chiefly 
to  the  hostile  occupation  of  her  capital.  They  were 
commanded  by  Blucher,  the  inveterate  foe  of  the 
French  name  and  empire,  whom  no  defeat  could 
ever  bumble,  and  no  success  could  mitigate.  I'.vcn 
when  the  'Freaty  of  Paris  was  received  by  the  other 
distinguished  statesmen  and  commanders  of  the  al- 
lies aa  a compositipn  advanmgeuns  for  all  *-idrs,  it 
was  known  that  this  veteran  had  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  easy  terms  on  which  France  waa 
sufiered  to  escape  from  the  conflict.  Amid  the  ge- 
neral joy  and  congratulation,  he  retained  the  manner 
(in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians)  of  a gloomy  inalecon- 
tent.  A Frenchman,  somewhat  acquainted  with 
our  literature,  described  to  me  the  Prussian  general, 
as  bearing  upon  that  occasion  the  mein  and  maimer 
of  Dryden’s  spectre* knight : — 

8f«m  look'd  (he  fiend,  and  fnatratenf  hi*  will. 

Not  half  auffiecd.  and  creedy  yet  to  kill. 

And  now  this  inveterate  enemy  was  before  them, 
leading  troops,  animated  by  his  own  sentiments,  ana 
forming  iho  vanguard  of  the  immense  armies,  wbichf 
unless  checked  by  decisive  defeat,  were  about  to  over- 
whelm France,  and  realize  those  scenes  of  vengeance 
which  had  been  in  the  proceeding  year  so  singularly 
averted. 

Fired  by  these  sentiments  of  national  hostility,  the 
ordinary  mles  of  war,  those  courtesies  and  acts  of 
lenity  which  on  other  occasions  afford  some  mitiga- 
tion of  its  horrors,  were  renounced  upon  both  sides. 
The  Prussians  declared  their  purpose  to  give  and  re- 
ceive no  quarter.  Two  of  the  French  divisions  hoist- 
ed the  black  flag,  as  an  intimation  of  the  same 
intention ; and  it  is  strongly  affirmed  that  they  gave 
a more  sanguinary  proof  of  their  mortal  hatred  by 
mutilating  and  cutung  off  the  ears  of  the  prisoners 
who  fell  into  their  hands  at  crossing  the  Ssmbre. 
With  such  feelings  towards  each  other,  the  two  ar- 
mies joined  hnttle. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, by  a turious  cannonade,  under  cover  of  which 
the  third  corps  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Vandaiunie,  attacked  the  village  of  Sl  Amand.  They 
were  receive  by  the  Prussians  with  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance,  in  despite  of  which  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  village  at  the  point  of  tne  bayonet, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  church  and  church- 
yard. The  Prussians  made  the  most  desperate  ef- 
forts to  recover  possession  of  this  village,  which  was 
the  key  of  their  right  wing.  Blucher  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a battallion  in  person,  and  iiiipclled  them 
on  the  French  with  such  success,  that  one  end  of 
the  village  was  again  occupied  ; an(i  the  Prussians 
regained  possession  of  that  part  of  the  heights  be- 
hind it,  which,  in  consequence  of  Vandamme’s  suc- 
ccHs,  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon.  The  village 
of  Ligny,  attacked  and  defended  with  the  same  fury 
and  inveteracy,  was  repeatedly  lost  and  r^aineo, 
either  party  being  alternately  reinforced  from  mass- 
es of  infantry,  disposed  behind  that  part  of  the  vil- 
lage which  they  respectively  occupied.  ^ Several 
houses  enclo^  with  court-yards,  according  to  the 
Flemish  fashion,  formed  each  a separate  redoubt 
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* which  waa  fuiiously  aaaaUdd  by  the  one  party,  and 
obatinately  made  good  by  the  other.  It  ia  impoaai' 
ble  to  conceive  the  fury  with  which  the  troops  on 
both  aides  were  animate.  Each  soldier  appeared  to 
be  avenging  hia  own  personal  quarrel ; and  the 
slaaghter  was  in  proportion  to  the  fungth  and  obsti- 
nacy  of  a five  hours’^ combat,  fought  hand  to  hand, 
within  the  crowded  and  narrow  streets  of  a village. 
There  was  also  a sustained  cannonade  on  both  sides, 
through  the  whole  of  the  afternoon.  But  in  this  spe- 
dea  of  warfare  the  Prussians  sustained  a much  hea- 
vier loss  thari  their  antagonists,  their  maasM  being 
drawn  up  in  an  exposed  situation  upon  the  ridge  and 
sides  of  the  heights  behind  the  villages,  while  those 
of  the  French  were  sheltered  by  the  winding  hol- 
lows of  the  lower  grounds. 

While  this  desperate  contest  continued,  Bonaparte 
apparently  began  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success.  To 
ensure  the  storming  of  St.  Amend,  he  ordered  the 
first  corps  of  infantry,  which  was  stationed  near 
Frasnes,  with  a division  of  the  second  corps  com- 
manded  by  Girard,  and  designed  to  be  a reserve 
either  to  his  own  army  or  to  that  of  Marshal  Ney.  to 
move  to  the  right  to  assist  in  the  attack.  Of  this 
movement  Ney  complained  heavily  afterwards  in  a 
letter  to  Fouchfe,  as  depriving  him  of  the  means  of 
ensuring  a victoiy  at  Quatre  Bras. 

The  reinforcement,  as  it  happened,  was  unneces- 
sary, so  far  as  the  first  corps  wa.s  concerned ; for 
about  seven  o'clock  Vandrimme  had,  after  reiterated 
efforts,  surmounted  the  resistance  of  the  Prussians  at 
Sl  Amand  ; and  Girard  had  obtained  possession  of 
l.igny.  Sombref,  upon  the  left  of  the  Prussian  line, 
was  still  succe.s.sfullv  defended  by  the  Saxon  general, 
Thiclman,  against  Maresclial  (Jrouchy,  and  the  Prus- 
sians, though  driven  from  the  villapep  in  front  of  the 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  still  mninfnlncd  their  niigne- 
ment  upon  the  heights  themselves,  impatiently  ex- 
pecting to  be  succoured^  either  by  the  F-nglish,  or  by 
their  own  fourth  division  under  Bnlow.  But  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  him.sdf  actively  engaged  at 
Quatre  Bras ; and  Buluw  had  found  it  impossible  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  attending  a long  march 
through  bad  roads  and  a difficult  country.  In  the 
meanwhile  Bonnpnriti  i>rought  this  dreadftjl  engage- 
ment to  Q decision  by  one  of  thope  skilful  and  daring 
inamvuvrca  which  cii.iracteriy.cd  lus  tactics. 

Being  now  possessed  of  the  village  of  Ligny,  which 
fronted  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  line,  heemicentra- 
ted  upon  tliat  point  the  imiierial  guards,  wliom  he 
had  hitherto  kept  in  reserve.  Right  battalions  of 
this  veteran  and  distinguished  infantry,  thrown  into 
one  formidable  column,  supported  by  four  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  and  the 
horse-grenadiers  of  the  guard,  traversed  the  village 
of  Ligny,  now  in  flames,  at  thepa«  de  charge^  threw 
themselves  into  the  ravine  winch  separates  the  vil- 
lage from  the  heights,  and  began  to  ascend  them, 
under  a dreadful  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  the 
Prussians.  They  sustained  this  murderous  discharge 
with  great  gallantry,  and,  advancing  ag.iinst  the 
Prussian  line^  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
masses  of  which  it  consisted,  as  threatened  to  break 
through  the  centre  of  their  army,  and  thus  cut  off 
the  communication  between  the  iw'o  wings;  while 
the  French  cavalry,  at  the  .same  time,  chained  and 
drove  back  that  of  the  Prussians. 

In  this  moment  of  consternation,  thecause  of  Eu- 
rope had  nearly  suffered, a momentous  loss  in  the 
death  or  captivity  of  the  indomitable  Blucher.  The 
gallant  veteran  bad  himself  headed  an  unsuccessful 
charge  against  the  French  cavalry ; and  hia  horse 
being  shot  under  him  in  the  retreat,  both  the  fliers 
and  pursuers  passed  over  him  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground ; an  adjutant  threw  himself  down  beside  his 

Sneral,  to  share  his  fate ; and  the  first  use  which 
e Prince-Marshal  made  of  his  recovered  recollec- 
tion was,  to  conjure  his  faithful  attendant  rather  to 
shoot  him  than  to  permit  him  to  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Meantime,  the  Prussian  cav- 
alry had  rallied,  charge],  and  in  their  turn  repulsed 
the  French,  who  again  galloped  past  the  Prussian 
general,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  covered  with  the 
cloak  of  the  adjutant,  with  the  same  precipitation  as 


in  their  advance.  The  general  was  then  disengaged 
and  remounted,  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  retreat, 
which  was  now  become  a measure  of  indispensable 
necessity. 

The  Pruasian  artillery,  being  diqaosed  along  the 
front  of  an  extended  line,  could  not  be  easily  with- 
drawn, and  several  pieces  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Blucheris  official  despatch  limits  the  num- 
ber of  guns  thus  lost  to  fifteen,  which  Bonaparte  ex- 
tends to  fifty.  But  the  infantry,  retiring  regularly, 
and  in  masses  impenetrable,  to  the  cavalry*  of  the 
pursuers,  amply  preserved  that  high  character  of 
courage  and  discipline,  which,  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  preceding  year,  had  repeatedly  enabled  them  to 
convert  retreat  and  disorder  of  one  day  into  advance 
and  victory  upon  the  next.  In  their  retreat,  wli^ 
they  continued  during  the  night,  they  took  the  direc- 
tion of  Tilly ; and  in  the  next  morning  were  follow- 
ed by  General  Thielman,  with  the  left  wing,  who. 
after  evacuating  the  village  of  Sombref,  which  be 
had  maintained  during  the  whole  preceding  dey, 
formed  the  rear-guard  of  the  Prince-Marshal’s  ar- 
my. Being  now*  at  length  joined  by  the  fourth  corps, 
under  General  Biilqw,  the  Prussian  army  was  on« 
more  concentrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  til- 
lage of  Wavre,  ton  miles  behind  the  scene  of  theu^ 
former  defeat;  and  the  utmost  exertions  were  used 
by  Blucher,  and  the  officers  under  him,  to  place  it  ia 
a condition  for  renewing  the  conflict. 

The  carnage  of  the  Prussians  in  this  unsuccessful 
battle  was  very  OTcat.  I have  heard  it  estimated  el 
twenty  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  priso- 
ners, being  one-fourth  part  of  their  whole  army.  Bo- 
naparte, how'ever,  only  rates  it  at  fifteen  ihousaod 
hora  dc  combat ; an  enormous  loss,  especially  consi- 
dering that,  owing  to  the  inveteracy  of  the  combtt, 
and  the  steady  valour  displavcd  by  the  vanquish«i 
in  their  retreat,  there  were  hardly  any  prisoners  taken. 

The  events  of  the  I6th  had  a material  influenreoa 
the  plans  of  the  generals  on  either  side.  While  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  proposing  to  follow  up  hii 
advantage  at  Quatre  Bras,  by  attacking  Ney  at 
Frasnes,  he  received,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,’  the 
news  that  Blucher  had  been  defeated  on  thepriN*- 
ding  day,  and  was  in  full  retreat.  This  left  the  Duke 
no  option  btit  to  fall  hack  to  such  a corresponding 
position  as  might  maintain  his  lateral  communica- 
tion with  the  Prussian  right  wing;  since,  to  have 
remained  in  advance,  would  have  given  Bonaparte 
an  opportunity  either  to  have  placed  his  army  be- 
twixt those  of  England  and  Prussia,  or,  nthiscnoiea 
to  have  turned  his  whole  force  against  the  Duke's 
army,  which  was  inferior  in  numbers.  The  Englifb 
general  accordingly  resolved  upon  retreating  towardi 
Brussels;  a movement  which  ho  accom^ished  tn 
the  most  perfect  onler,  the  rear  being  protected  by 
the  cavalry  under  the  gallant  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Meantime,  Bonaparte  had  also  taken  his  resolu- 
tion. The  defeat  of  the  Pnissiana  had  placed  it  in  hia 
option  to  pursue  them  w*ith  his  whole  arrav,  except- 
ing those  troops  under  Ney,  who  were  in  front  of  the 
Diike  of  Wellington.  But  this  would  have  been  to 
abandon  Ney  to  almost  certain  destruction ; since, 
if  that,  general  had  been  unable,  on  the  precedii^ 
dev,  to  rriake  any  impression  on  the  van  of  the  Bn- 
tish  army  alone,  it  was  scarce  possible  he  could 
wiih-Htimd  them,  when  supported  by  their  main  body, 
and  Joined  by  reinforcements  of  every  kind.  In  the 
siipposj-d  event  of  Ney's  defeat,  Bonnpsrte’i  rear 
would  have  been  exposed  to  a victorious  English 
army,  while  he  knew,  hv  repeated  experience,  notr 
speedily  and  effectually  Blucher  could  rally  his  Pru^ 
Biens,  even  after  a severe  defeat.  He  made  it  his 
choice,  therefore,  to  turn  his  whole  force  against 
English,  leaving  only  Grouchy  and  Var.darame,  with 
about  twentv-five  thousand  men,  to  hang  upon  the 
rear  of  Blucher ; and,  by  pursuing  his  retreat  from 
Sombref  to  Wavre,  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  pre- 
vent his  ottempting  to  take  a share  in  the  expected 
action  with  the  British. 

Napoleon  probably  expected  to  find  the  Engliab 
army  upon  the  CTound  which  it  had  occupied  daring 
the  I8th.  But  the  movement  of  his  own  forces  from 
8t.  Amand  and  Ligny  to  Frasnes,  had  occupted  ■ 
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mce  of  time  which  was  not  left  unemployed  by  the 
uuke  of  Wellington.  The  retreat  had  already  com- 
menced^ and  the  poaition  at  Quatre  Bras  waa,  about 
eleven  m the  forenoon,  only  occupied  by  a strong 
rear-guard,  destined  to  protect  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  British  nneral.  Bonaparte  |^t  his  troops 
in  motion  to  pursue  nis  retiring  enemy.  The  dav  was 
stormy  and  rainy  in  the  extreme;  and  the  roads,  al- 
ready nroken  up  by  the  English  artillery  in  their  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  were  very  nearly  impassable.  The 
cavalry,  whose  duty  it  became  to  press  upon  the  rear 
of  the  English,  were  obliged  to  march  through  holds 
of  standing  corn,  which  being  reduced  to  swamps 
by  the_  wetness  of  the  season,  rendered  rapid  move- 
ment impossible.  This  state  of  the  weather  and 
roads  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  the  British  army, 
who  had  to  dehle  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
village  of  Oenappe,  and  over  the  bridge  which  there 
crones  a small  river,  in  the  very  face  of  the  pursuing 
enemy.  Their  cavalry  once  or  twice  attacked  the 
rear-^ard.  but  received  so  severe  a check  from  the 
Life  Guards  and  Oxford  Blues,  that  they  afterwards 
left  the  march  undisturbed.  _ I am  assured,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  passing  Genappe,  exoressed 
bis  surprise  thatne  had  been  allowed  to  pass  through 
that  narrow  defile  unharassed  by  attack  and  inter- 
ruption, and  asserted  his  belief  founded  upon  that 
circumstance,  that  Napoleon  did  not  command  in 
person  the  pursuing  divisions  of  the  French  array. 
A French  officer,  to  whom  I mentioned  this  circum- 
stance, accounted  for  this  apparent  want  of  activity, 
by  allemng  the  heavy  loss  sustained  upon  the  I6tn, 
in  the  battles  of  Quatre  Bras  and  Ligny ; the  neces- 
sary disorganization  of  the  French  cavalry  after  two 
such  severe  actions ; the  stormy  state  of  tne  weather 
upon  the  17th,  and  the  impracticability  of  the  roads 
for  the  movements  of  the  cavalry.  You,  as  a mili- 
tary critic,  Mrill  be  best  judge  how  far  this  defence  is 
available.  I notice  the  same  observation  in  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  by  a British  Officer 
on  the  Statf.* 

With  little  further  interruption  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  the  British  army  retired  upon  the  ever-me- 
morable  field  of  Waterloo,  and  there  took  up  a posi- 
tion upon  the  road  to  Brussels,  which  1 shall  endea- 
vour to  describe  more  fully  in  my  next  Letter.  The 
Duke  had  caused  a plan  of  this,  and  other  military 
positions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  to  be 
made  some  time  before  by  Colonel  Carmichael 
Smith,  the  chief  engineer.  He  now  called  for  that 
sketch,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  regretted  Sir 
William  de  Lancy  and  Colonel  Smith,  made  his  dis- 
posiuons  for  the  momentous  events  of  next  day.  The 
plan  itself,  a relic  so  precious,  was  rendered  vet  more 
so,  by  being  found  in  the  breast  of  Sir  William  de 
Lancy's  coat,  when  he  fell,  and  stained  with  the 
blood  of  that  pliant  officer.  It  is  now  in  the  careful 
preservation  of  Colonel  Carmichael  Smith,  by  whom 
It  was  ori^ally  sketched. 

When  tne  Duke  of  Wellington  had  made  his  ar- 
rangements for  the  night,  he  established  his  head- 

Siuartera  at  a petty  inn  m the  small  village  of  Water- 
oo,  about  a mile  in  the  rear  of  rhe  position.  The 
army  slept  upon  their  arms  upon  the  summit  of  a 
gentle  declivity,  chiefly  covered  with  standing  com. 

The  French,  whose  forces  were  gradually  coming 
eg}  during  the  evening,  occupied  a ridge  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  position  of  the  English  army.  The  villages 
in  the  rear  of  that  rising  ground  were  also  filled  with 
the  soldiers  of  their  numerous  army.  Bonaparte  es- 
tablished bis  head-quarters  at  Plancbenoit,  a small 
village  in  the  rear  of  the  position. 

Thus  arranged,  both  generals  and  their  respective 
armies  waited  the  arrival  of  morning,  and  the  events 
it  wa»to  bring.  The  night,  as  if  the  elements  meant 
to  match  their  fury  witri  that  which  was  preparing 
for  the  morning,  was  stormy  in  the  extreme,  accom- 
pani^  by  furious  gusts  of  wind,  heavy  hursts  of  rain, 
continued  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
loudest  thunder  our  offlccra  had  ever  beard.  Both 
arrojes  bad  to  sustain  this  tempest  in  the  exposed 
situation  of  an  open  bivouack,  without  means  either 
of  protection  or  refreshment.  But  though  these 
* Publiibtd  by  Ride  way,  Piecsdflty. 


hardships  were  common  to  both  armies,  yet,  (oawaa 
lb©  case  previous  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt,)  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  English  army  were  depressed 
below  tlicir  ordinary  tone,  and  those  of  the  French 
exalted  to  a degree  of  confideticc  and  pres..mptioa 
uiiu-’iuat  even  to  the  soldiers  of  ihal  nation. 

The  Briii.“li  could  not  help  reflecimg,  that  the  dear- 
bought  snecess  at  Quativ  Hras,  while  it  had  cost  so 
many  valuable  lives,  had  produced,  in  appearance  at 
least,  no  rorresponding  result  t a tudsuinc  advance 
and  nlvjody  action  had  been  followed  by  a retreat 
equally  laborious  to  the  soldier ; and  the  defeat  of  the 
Prussians,  which  was  now  rumoured  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  exaggeration,  had  left  Bonaparte  at 
liberty  to  assail  them  separately,  and  with  ins  whole 
force,  e.\cepting  such  small  proportion  as  might  be 
ncces.sarv  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  their  defeated 
and  dispirited  allies.  If  to  this  it  was  added,  that 
their  ranks  contained  many  thousand  foreigners,  on 
whose  fniih  the  British  could  not  implicitly  depend, 
it  must  be  owned  there,  was  sufficient  scope  for  me- 
lancholy retlectbfis.  To  balance  these,  remained 
their  confidence  in  their  commander,  their  native  un- 
liauntiMl  courage,  and  a .stern  resolution  to  discharge 
their  duty,  awl  leave  the  result  to  Providence. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  forgotten,  in 
their  smcm»  .at  Ligny,  their  failure  at  Quaire  Bras, 
otj  if  lliey  remembered  tl,  ihcw  miscarriage  waa  as- 
cribed to  tre.achcry;  and  it  was  said  that  Bourmont 
and  other  offirer.s  liad  been  tried  by  a military  com- 
mission and  shot,  for  having,  by  tneir  misconduct, 
ocoasinneil  the  disaster.  'I'liis  rumour,  which  hod  no 
f^ouiidaiion  but  in  the  nddn  ss  with  which  Bonaparte 
could  apply  a Halve  to  the  woundett  vanity  of  his  sol- 
diers, was  iuined  to  other  exuhinii  considerations. 
Admitting  the  partial  successor  Wiilington,  the  Eng- 
lish Duke,  they  said,  commanded  but  the  right  wing 
of  the  I’nissnm  annv,  and  had,  in  fact,  shared  in  Blu- 
cher’s  defeat,  as  be  himself  virtually  acknowledged, 
by  imitating  his  retreat.  All,  therefore,  was  glow 
and  triumpn.  The  Prussians  were  atinihiiatetL  the 
British  defeated,  the  Great  Lord  astounded,  ooeb 
were  literally  the  reports  transmitted  to  Paris,  and 
given  to  ilie  French  public.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  present  instance  to  Huspcci,  that  the  writers  of 
these  gasconades  were  guilty  of  intentional  exagge- 
ration. No  one  supposed  the  Fnglisii  would  halt, 
or  make  head,  umtl  they  reached  their  vessels  ; no 
one  doubted  that  the  Belgian  troops  would  join  the 
I''.mperor  in  a mast ; it  would  have  bi«;n  disaffection 
to  have  .supposed  there  lay  any  inipcdinient  in  their 
next  inornmg’s  march  to  Brufr.«.els;  and  all  aflect- 
ed  chiefly  to  regn*t  the  tempestuous  night,  ns  it  af- 
forded to  the  despairing  F.ngbsh  the  means  of  retiring 
unmolested.  Bonaparte  himself  shared,  or  affected 
to  share,  these  sentimeiifs  ; and  when  the  slow  and 
plooiny  dawning  of  the  morning  of  the  I8ih  of  June 
showed  him  his  enemie*.  still  in  possession  of  the 
heiglits  which  they  occupied  over  lught,  and  appa- 
rently detemiimai  to  maintain  ilicrn,  he  could  not 
snppicss  his  satisfaction,  hut  exclaimed,  while  he 
stretched  his  arm  towards  their  position  with  a mo- 
tion as  if  to  grasp  his  prey,  Jc  les  liens  done  cea  An- 
gloU ! 

The  e.xultation  of  the  French  was  mixed,  accord- 
ing to  their  cit-elom,  with  many  a scurril  jest  at  the 
expense  of  their  enemies,  Tlie  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  the  .subject  of  much  pleasantry  among 
such  of  tlie  French  officers  ns  sought  to  make  their 
court  to  Jerome,  the  cx-kiog  of  Westphalia.  To 
please  thisphnntom  monarch,  they  ridiculed  the  fa- 
tality which  always,  they  .said,  placed  these  unlucky 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  in  concurrence  w'ith  the  con- 
queror of  his  states,  and  condemned  them  succes- 
sively to  perish  as  it  were  by  his  hand.  The  national 
dress  of  our  poor  Highlander.'*,  whose  bodies  were 
found  lying  m the  lines  which  they  had  occupi^  in 
the  field  of  Quatre  Bras,  furni-shco  more  good  jests 
than  I cure  to  record.  But,  a.s  I heard  a Frenchman 
just  now'  observe,  “ II  rit  Hen,  r/iti  rit  Ic  dernier." 

Before  entering  upon  such  particulars  as  I con 
collect  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  let  me  notice  your 
criticism  upon  the  affairs  of  the  16th.  You  say,  first, 
that  Bonaparte  ought  not  to  have  attacked  both  the 
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English  and  Prussian  armies  on  the  same  day,  and 
vou  call  my  attention  to  the  argument  detailed  in 
Mareschal  Ney’s  letter  to  Fouene.  And.  secondly, 
you  are  of  opinion,  that,  having  defeated  the  Prus- 
sians at  Ligny,  Napoleon  should  have  pursued  the 
routed  army  of  Blucherwith  his  whole  cavalry  at 
least,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  rally 
sooner  than  under  the  walls  of  Maestricht.  Such, 
you  say,  is  the  opinion  of  all  military  judges  in  our 
neighbourhood,  by  which  I know  you  mean  all  our 
friends  with  blue  coats  and  red  collars,  whether 
half-pay  captains,  ex-officers  of  volunteers,  com- 
manders 01  local  militia,  or  deputy-lieutenants. 
“ Never  a man’s  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road- 
way better  than  thine,”  my  dear  Major ; but  in  de- 
spite of  this  unanimous  verdict  against  the  ex-Em- 
peror,  I will  venture  to  move  for  a writ  of  error. 

Upon  the  first  count  of  the  indictment,  be  pleased 
to  reflect,  that  Bonaparte’s  game  was  at  best  a dif- 
ficult one,  and  that  he  could  embrace  no  course 
which  was  not  exposed  to  many  hazards.  It  is  not 
the  ultimate  success,  or  miscarriage,  of  his  plan,  by 
which  we  ought  to  judge  of  its  propriety,  but  the  ra- 
tional prospects  which  it  held  out  before  being  car- 
ried into  execution.  Now  be  it  remembered,  that, 
upon  the  16th,  Blucher’s  army  was  already  concen- 
trated at  Ligny^  while  that  of  Lord  VVcllington  was 
only  moving  up  in  detail  to  Quatro  Bras.  Mareschal 
Ney  would  scarcely  have  recommended  to  Napole- 
on to  move  straight  towards  Brussels  by  Q,uatre 
Bras  and  Genappe,  leaving  upon  his  right,  and  even- 
tually in  his  rear,  an  army  of  80^0  Prussians,  ex- 
pecting hourly  to  be  joined  by  Bulow  with  20^00 
more,  altogether  disengaged  and  unoccupied.  'The 
consequence  of  such  a movement  must  necessarily 
have  been,  that,  menaced  by  the  enemy’s  whole 
force,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  have  relin- 
quished thoughts  of  collecting  his  army  in  a post  so 
much  in  advance  as  Q,uatre  Bras  { but  a concentra- 
tion upon  Waterloo  would  have  been  the  obvious  al- 
ternauve ; and  if  the  Emperor  had  advanced  to  that 
point  and  attacked  the  English  without  their  receiv- 
ing any  assistance  from  the  untouched  army  of  the 
Prussians,  we  must  suppose  Olucher  less  active  in 
behalf  of  his  allies  when  at  the  head  of  an  entire 
army,  than  he  proved  himself  to  be  when  command- 
ing one  which  had  sustained  a recent  defeat.  In  a 
word,  if  left  unattacked,  or  masked  only  by  a force 
inferior  to  their  own,  the  Prussians  w'ere  in  a situa- 
tion instantly  to  have  become  the  assailants ; and, 
therefore^  it  seems  that  Bonaparte  acted  wisely  in 
sending,  m the  first  instance,  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  against  that  body  of  nis  enemies  w’hich  had 
already  combined  its  forces,  while  he  might  reason- 
ably hope,  that  the  divisions  under  Ney's  command 
could  dispose  of  the  British  troops  as  they  came  up 
to  the  field  of  battle  wearied  and  in  detail.  In  fact, 
his  scheme  had,  in  its  material  points,  complete  suc- 
cess, for  Napoleon  did  defeat  the  Prus.rians;  and,  by 
his  success  against  them,  compelled  the  English  to 
retreat,  and  gained  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
with  his  whole  force  in  a battle,  where  the  scale 
more  than  once  inclined  to  his  sine.  , If,  in  the  con- 
joined assault  of  the  lOtli,  Ney  failed  in  success  over 
an  enemy  far  inferior  in  numbers,  it  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  superior  talents  of  the  English 
general,  and  the  greater  bravery  of  the  soldiers  whom 
he  commanded.  Something  like  a conscious  feeling 
of  this  kind  seems  to  lurk  at  the  bottom  of  the  inarc- 
achal’s  statement,  who  scarce  pardons  the  emperor 
for  being  successful  upon  a day  on  which  he  was 
himself  defeated. 

The  manner  in  which  Ney  complains  of  being  de- 
rived of  the  assistance  ol  the  first  brigade,  held 

itherto  in  reserve,  between  his  right  and  the  left 
wing  ot  Napoleon,  and  withdrawn,  as  he  alleges^  to 
the  assistance  of  the  latter  just  when,  on  his  side, 
” victory  was  not  doubtful,’’  savours  of  the  same 
peevish  criticism.  Napoleon  sent  for  these  troops 
when  their  aid  appears  essential  to  carry  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Amand,  and  thereby  to  turn  the  right 
flank  of  the  Prussians,  and  he  restored  them  to  their 
original  position  the  instant  he  perceived  a possibility 
of  carrying  his  point  without  them.  Surely  more 


could  not  .have  been  expected  in  the  circumstancea. 
Of  the  tone  the  mareschad  assumes  to  his  fallen 
master,  and  the  reproaches  which  he  permits  him- 
self to  cast  upon  him,  I will  only  say,  m the  words 
of  Wolsey, 

Within  tlioae  forty  hoom,  Surrey  had  better 

Have  burn'd  hii  tonguo  uiao  said  to. 

Upon  the  other  point  of  censure  it  is  more  difficult 
to  give  a satisfactory  explanation.  The  French 
seem  to  have  considered  the, Battle  of  Ligny,  u 
being  of  a character  less  decisive  than  complete  vic- 
tory, and  a consciousness  of  the  unbroken  force  of 
the  reiiririg  enemy  certainly  checked  the  vivacitv  of 
the  pursuit.  The  French  carried  the  positions  of  the 
Prussians  with  great  slaughter ; but  the  precipitate 
retreat,  and  the  numerous  prisoners  announr^  in 
Bonaparte’s  bulletin,  are  now  universally  allowed 
to  be  apocrrahal.  Blucber,  whose  open  and  frank 
avowal  of  the  defeat  he  sustained  claims  credit  for 
the  rest  of  his  narrative,  assures  u^  that  the  Pni.<- 
sian  army  was  again  formed  within  a quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  presented  such  a 
front  to  the  enemy  as  deterred  him  from  attempting 
a pursuit.  We  ought  therefore  to  conclude,  (paying 
always  the  necessary  deference  to  Bonaparu'a 
militaiy  skill,)  that  although  the  Prussians  had  been 
driven  from  their  positions,  yet  their  retreat  muit 
have  been  conducted  with  such  order,  that  no  ad- 
vantage would  have  resulted  from , pursuing  then 
with  a small  forc<^  while  the  necessity  of  ro^ng  i 
movement  with  his  main  body  to  the  left,  in  order  to 
repair  the  disaster  sustained  by  Ney,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  Napoleon  to  press  upon  their  retreat 
with  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers. 

These  reflections,  wmich  I hazard  in  profound  sub- 
mission to  your  experience,  close  what  occurs  upon 
the  important  events  of  the  16th  and  17th  days  of 
June  last.  Ever,  my  dear  Major,  dkc. 

Pacu 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

BATTLK  OF  WATERLOO. 

Field  of  Waterloo  Describe^l— Dispoeitioo  of  the  Bri^ 

Valley  between  the  Amiica— Hoiiroumont— PoeitioB  of  UJ 
French  Array— Dawn  of  the  18th— Preparatione  of  the  PwK* 
—Communication  between  the  Briti»h  and  PruMiaiia— C«w 
moncement  of  the  Battle— S|)ot  where  Bonaparte  wa» 
Advance  of  French  Cavalry— Determioatioo  of  the  EntM 
'fitropa— First  Attack  of  the  Frendr— Their  partial  8uec*t»- 
Df fence  of  Houjoumoijt— Renewed  Attack  upon  K— Resirt^ 
of  the  Black  Brunswickers- Formation  of  the  RefiujeuUng 
l-'quarci— Attack  upon  Mount  St.  John— InefBcieney  of  Litf 
Cavalry— TemriOTary  Superionty  of  the  French- Chatw  of  t* 
Heavy  Brirado— Instance  of  Military  Indifleteoce— Psati  ■ 
Personal  Valour— Corporal  Shaw— Sir  John  EUey^Fwaw 
Cavalry  beaten  off— Alarm  at  Brussela  on  the  arrival  of  Pnatf 
Prisoners— Contest  renewed  on  the  Riyht  Win<— Cliargy  » 
French  Cavalry— Couraje  of  individual  Frenchmen— Cooiaew 
of  (MU  Soldiers— Retreat  of  a Bolfian  Regiment— Cosrarf>MC« 
tlie  Hanovenan  llusaart— The  Centre  and  Left  i^in  ■*••■•••• 
— Lu  Haye  Sainte  stormed— Dreadftil  Camafe  of  Hoagtwy* 
— Rumineofthe  Chateau— The  Position  successfully 
Duke  of  Wcniiiyion- He  encourages  the  Troona— Leases  sawt 
Ins  Staff— Hir  W.  Delaney — Sir  A.  Gordon — Lieut.  Col  Oj» 
ninjr— Incessant  Attacks  of  the  Freoeb— DelorriunatiooofWtr 
linjton— Bulow's  Division  appears— They  are  met  by 
t'autjon  of  Blucher— Grouchy  attacks  the  Prussian  Rrtr^ 
fence  of  the  Rridse  of  Wavre— The  Bridxe  farted— 
waits  for  orders— March  of  Blucher— Reasons  ossifoed  oT  y 
French  for  their  Defeat- Blucher  appeaia  near  Sunset— 
irarto  miscalculates  on  Grouchy's  support- Attackiw  w Iwgf; 
rial  Guards — Position  of  the  British— Adram^e  of  tbe^lirj^w 
Guards— Our  Guards  meet  them— (he  French  fly— the 
fonn  Line  and  pursue— Bonaparte— His  Adroim^  « 
British— His  Flight— The  Rnflisli  advance— Final  Rod  dts* 
French— Last  Gun  fired  by  Captain  Carnrhell— Tte  Fwt  •*“ 
Pursuit— Wellinston  and  Bluclier  meet— La  Belle  Aniai'e»j^ 
Cruelty  of  the  French— Retaliation  of  the  Pruiaians— Deals  ■ 
Dubesme— Utter  Rout  of  the  French— Humanity  of  the 
to  their  wounded  enemies. 

The  field  of  battle  at  Waterloo  is 
The  forest  of  Soignes,  a wood  composro 
trees  growing  uncommonly  close  together.  i» 
verseclby  the  road  from  Brussels,  a long  broad  ciu*^ 
way,  which,  upon  issuing  from  the  wood,  reaentw 
the  small  '^lage  of  Waterloo.  Beyond  thu  po*i**' 
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the  wood  aseumcs  a more  strat^gling  and  dispersed 
appearanc^  until  about  a mile  lurther,  where  at  an 
extended  ridge,  ealled  the  heights  of  Mount  St.  John, 
from  a farm-house  situated  upon  the  Brussels  road, 
the  trees  almost  entirely  disappear,  and  the  country 
becomes  quite  open.  Along  this  eminence  the  Bri- 
tish forces  were  disposed  in  two  lines.  The  second, 
which  lav  behind  the  brow  of  the  hill,  was,  in  some 
degree,  sheltered  from  the  enemy^s  fire.  The  first 
line,  consisting  of  the  elite  of  the  infantry,  occupied 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and  were  on  the  left  partly 
defended  bv  a long  hedge  and  ditch,  which,  running 
in  a straight  line  from  the  hamlet  of  Mount  St. 
John  towards  the  village  of  Ohain,  gives  name  to 
two  farm-houses.  The  first,  which  is  situated  in 
advance  of  the  hedge,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
clivity, is  called  La  Haye  Sainte^  (the  holy  hedge  j) 
the  other,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fence,  is 
called  Ter  la  Haye.  The  ground  at  Ter  la  Haye 
becomes  woody  and  broken,  so  that  it  afiorded  a 
strong  point  at  which  to  terminate  the  British  line 
upon  the  left.  A road  runs  from  Ter  la  Haye  to 
Ohain  and  the  woody  passes  of  St.  Lambert, 
through  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  kept  up  a 
communication  by  his  left  with  the  Prussian  army. 
The  centre  of  the  English  army  occupied  the  village 
of  Mount  St.  John,  on  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  just 
were  the  great  cau.seway  from  Brussels  divides  into 
two  roads,  one  of  which  branches  olF  to  Nivelles, 
and  the  other  continues  the  straight  line  to  Charle- 
roi. A strong  advanced  post  of  Hanoverian  sharp- 
shooters occupied  the  house  and  farm-yanl  of  La 
Haye  Sainte.  situated  in  advance  upon  the  Charle- 
roi road,  and  just  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
right  of  the  British  army,  extending  along  the  same 
eminence,  occupied  and  protected  the  Nivelles  road 
as  far  as  the  enclosures  of  Hougoumont,  and,  turn- 
ing rather  backwards,  rested  its  extreme  right  upon 
a deep  ravine.  Advanced  posts  from  thence  occu- 
pied the  village  called  Braine  la  Leude,*  on  which 
point  there  was  no  engagement.  Theground  in  front 
of  the  British  point  sloped  easily  down  into  lovyer 
round,  forming  a sort  of  valley,  not  a level  plain, 
ut  a declivity  varied  by  many  gentle  sweeps  and 
hollows,  which,  though  quite  dry,  seem  as  if  formed 
by  the  course  of  a river.  The  ground  then  ascends 
in  the  same  manner  to  a ridge  opposite  to  that  of 
Mount  St.  John,  and  running  parallel  to  it  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  yards.  This 
was  the  position  of  the  enemy.  It  is  in  some  points 
nearer,  and  in  others  more  distant  from  the  heights, 
or  ridge,  of  Mount  St.  John,  according  as  the  val- 
ley between  them  is  of  greater  or  less  breadth. 

The  valley  between  the  two  ridges  is  entirely  open 
and  uninclosed,  and  on  that  memorable  day  bore  a 
tall  and  strong  crop  of  corn.  But  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  about  half  way  betwixt  the  two  ridges, 
and  situated  considerably  to  the  right  of  the  English 
centre,  was  the  Chateau  de  Gonmont,  or  Hougou- 
mont. This  is  (or  rather  was)  a gentleman’s  house 
of  the  old  Flemish  architecture,  having  a tower,  and, 
as  far  as  I can  judge  from  its  ruins,  a species  of  bat- 
tlement. It  was  surrounded  on  one  side  by  a large 
farm-yard,  and  on  the  other  opened  to  a garden  di- 
vided by  alleys  in  the  Dutch  taste,  and  fenced  by  a 
brick  wall,  and  an  exterior  hedge  and  ditch.  The 
whole  was  encircled  by  an  open  grove  of  tall  trees, 
covering  a space  of  about  three  or  four  acres,  with- 
out any  underwood.  This  chateau,  with  the  advan- 
tages aiTorded  by  its  wood  and  gardens,  formed  a 
strong  (Tappui  to  the  British  right  wing.  In 
fact,  while  this  point  wa.s  maintained,  it  must  have 
been  difficult  for  the  French  to  have  made  a.  serious 
attack  upon  the  extremity  of  our  right  wing.  On 
the  other  hand,  had  they  succeeded  in  carrying  Hou- 
oumont,  our  line  must  have  been  confined  to  the 
eight.H,  extending  towards  Merke  Braine,  which  ra- 
ther recede  from  the  field,  and  would  have  been  in 
consequence  much  limited  and  crowded  in  its  move- 
ments. As  far  as  I understand  the  order  of  battle, 
the  British  line  upon  the  right  wing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  rather  presented  the  con- 

* Or  Braine  the  Free,  to  diatinsuuh  it  fiom  Braine  lo  CkMnpte, 
Of  Braine  beloneiox  to  the  ooont. 
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vex  segment  of  a circle  to  the  enemy;  but  as  re- 
peated reiiulses  obliged  the  French  to  give  ground, 
the  extreme  right  was  thereby  enabled  to  come  gra- 
dually round,  and  the  curve  being  reversed,  became 
concave,  enfilading  the  field  of  battle  and  the  high 
road  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi,  which  intersects  it. 

Such  w’as  the  position  of  the  British  army  on  this 
memorable  morning.  That  of  the  French  is  less 
capable  of  distinct  description.  Their  troops  had 
bivouacked  on  the  field,  or  occupied  the  villages  be- 
hind the  ridge  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Their  general 
had  the  choice  of  his  mode  of  attack  upon  the  Eng- 
lish position,  a word  which,  in  this  case,  can  only  be 
used  in  a general  ^nse,  as  a situation  for  on  order 
of  battle,  out  not  in  any  respect  as  denoting  ground 
which  was  naturally  strong,  or  easily  defended. 

The  imperfect  dawn  of  the  I8th  was  attended  by 
the  same  broken  and  tempestuous  weather,  by  which 
the  night  had  been  distinguished.  But  the  interval 
of  rest,  such  as  it  was,  had  not  been  neglected  by 
the  British,  who  had  gained  time  to  clean  their  arms, 
distribute  ammunition,  and  prepare  every  thing  for 
the  final  shock  of  battle.  Provisions  had  also  been 
distributed  to  the  troop^  most  of  whom  had  thus 
the  means  of  breakfasting  with  some  comfort. 

Early  in  the  morning  numerous  bodies  of  French 
cavalry  began  to  occupy  all  the  ridge  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  opposite  to  that  of  Mount  St.  John,  and 
as  our  horse  were  held  in  readiness  lo  encounter  , 
them,  an  engagement  was  expected  between  the  ca- 
valry of  both  armies,  which  our  infantry  supposed 
they  would  only  view  in  the  capacity  of  spectators. 
The  desertion  of  a French  officer  of  cuirassiers,  at- 
tached to  the  parly  of  Louis  XVllI.,  conveyed  other 
information ; he  assured  Lord  Hill,  and  subsequently 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  a general  attack  was 
intended,  \^-hich  would  commence  on  our  right  by  a 
combined  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 

In  the  nicanwliile,  the  communication  between 
our  army  and  the  Prussians  by  our  left  flank  had 
been  uninterrupted.  An  officer  of  engineers,  who 
was  despatched  so  earjy  as  four  in  the  morning,  ac- 
companied Bulow’s  division,  already  on  march  to 
our  assistance,  struggling  with  the  defiles  of  St. 
Lambert,  through  roads  wnich  were  rendered  worse 
and  worse  by  every  succeeding  regiment  and  brigade 
of  artillery.  One  .«<.‘iitiment,  this  gentleman  assured 
me,  seemed  unanimous  among  the  Prussians— an 
eager  and  enthusiastic  desire  to  press  forward  to  ob- 
tain their  share  of  the  glories  and  dangers  of  the 
day,  and  lo  revenge  their  losses  uiKm  the  16th.  The 
common  soldiers  cheered  him  and;  his  companipn  as 
they  passed.  “KeeiJ  your  ground,  brave  English  !” 
was  the  universal  exclamation,  in  German,  and  in 
such  broken  Plnglish  or  F'rench  as  they  found  to  ex- 
press themselves — “Only  keep  your  ground  till  we 
come  up and  they  used  every  cflbrt  accordingly 
to  get  into  the  field.  But  the  movement  was  a late- 
ral one,  made  across  a country  naturally  deep  and 
lirokcn,  reiiderwi  more  so  by  the  late  heavy  rains ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  m unfit  for  thepassageof  a largo 
liody  of  troops,  with  their  cavalry,  artillery,  &c., 
that  even  these  officers,  well  mounted  as  they  were, 
and  eager  to  make  tluur  report  to  the  department 
from  v^ich  they  had  been  despatched,  did  not  reach 
the  field  of  battle  till  after  eleven  o’clock. 

The  engagement  had  already  commenced.  It  is 
said  Bonaparte  firerl  the  first  ^n  with  his  own 
hand,  which  is  at  least  doubtful.  But  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  in  full  view  of  the  field  when  the  battle 
began,  and  remained  upon  it  till  no  choice  was  left 
him  but  that  of  death  or  rapid  flight.  His  first  post 
was  a high  wooden  observatory,  which  had  been 
constructs  when  a trigonometncnl  survey  of  the 
country  was  made  by  order  of  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
therlands some  weeks  before.  But  he  afterwards 
removed  to  tbe  high  grounds  in  front  of  La  Belle 
.Alliance,  and  finally  to  the  foot  of  the  slope  upon  the 
road  to  Brussels.  He  w'as  attended  by  his  staff, 
and  squadrons  of  service  destined  to  protect  his  per- 
son. Souli.  Ney,  and  other  officers  of  distinction, 
commanded  under  him,  but  he  issued  all  orders  and 
received  all  reports  in  person. 

The  clouds  of  cavalry,  which  had  mustered  tliicker 
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end  thicker  upon  the  skirts  of  the  horizon  in  the 
lino  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  began  now  to  advance 
forward.  One  of  our  best  and  bravest  officers  con- 
fessed to  me  a inonieniar>'  sinking  of  the  heart  when 
he  looked  round  him,  considered  how  small  was  the 
part  of  our  force  properly  belonging  to  Britain,  and 
recollected  the  disadvantages  and  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances under  which  even  our  own  soldiers  ja- 
boured.  A slight  incident  reassured  hiin.  An  aid- 
de-camp  galloped  up,  and,  after  delivering  his  in- 
structions, cautioned  the  battalion  of  the  guards, 
along  whom  he  rode,  to  re^rve  their  fire  till  the 
enemy  were  within  a short  distance.  Never  mind 
us.”  answered  a veteran  guards-man  from  the  ranks, 
— ‘ never  mind  us,  sir ; wt  know  our  duty."  From 
that  moment  my  gallant  friend  said,  that  he  knew 
the  hearts  of  the  men  were  in  the  right  trim,  and 
that  though  they  might  leave  their  bodies  on  the 
spot,  they  would  never  forfeit  their  honour.  A few 
minutes  afterwards  the  unparalleled  conflict  began. 

The  first  attack  of  the  French,  as  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  royalist  officer,  was  directed  towards 
our  right  wing,  embracing  the  post  of  Hougoumont 
and  the  high  road  to  Nivelles.  A glance  at  any  plan 
of  this  ground  will  show,  that  occupying  the  latter 
with  artillery,  would  have  enabled  the  French  to 
have  push^  forward  to  the  verv  centre  of  our  line, 
especially  if  Hougoumont  could  have  been  carried 
about  the  same  time. 

Under  the  eye  of  Bonaparte  himself,  who  was 
then  stationed  on  the  ridge  to  the  left  of  La  Belle 
Alliance,  the  combinations  for  the  attack  were  made 
with  great  skill  and  rapidity,  and  so  completely  con- 
cealed from  our  troops  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
that  just  before  it  took  place,  the  cavalry  on  our  ex- 
treme right  expected  orders  to  advance  against  some 
squadrons  which  showed  themselves,  as  in  the  act 
of  deploying  towards  Braino  la  Leude.  But  the 
enemy’s  motions  were  directed  towards  a more  vital 
point. 

About  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  the  whole  of  the 
French  second  corps  d’armi'e,  amounting  to  three 
divisions,  each  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  com- 
menced a most  desperate  attack  upon  the  post  of 
Hougoumont.  It  was  defended  by  the  light  com- 
panies of  the  Guards,  who  were  stationed  in  the  cha- 
teau and  the  garden,  partly  in  the  wood^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a conis  of  sharp-shooters,  chiefly  Nassau 
troops.  The  defence  was  supported  by  the  whole 
second  brigade  of  Guords  under  Major-General 
Byng,  placed  on  a rising  ground  in  the  rear,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  iwwer  of  reinforcing  the  garrison. 

The  first  division  of  the  French,  commanded  by 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  commenced  the  assault,  which, 
after  a short  but  violent  stru^le,  terminated  in  their 
retreating  with  great  loss.  But  the  attack  was  al- 
most instanfly  renewed  with  incredible  fury  by  the 
second  division,  commanded  by  General  Foy.  The 
fury  of  their  onset  was  such,  that  the  sharp-shoot- 
ers of  Nassau  Ussingen,  to  whom  the  grove  of  Hou- 
goumont had  be(>n  confided,  abandoned  that  part  of 
the  post,  and  the  chateau  itself  must  have  been  car- 
ried, but  for  the  stubborn  and  desperate  courage  of 
that  detachment  of  the  Guards  to  whom  the  defence 
was  intrusted.  A French  officer,  followed  by  a few 
men,  actually  forced  his  way  into  the  court-j^ard  of 
the  chateau,  hut  all  were  there  bayonetted.  Colonel 
Macdonnell,  the  brother  of  our  Highland  Chief 
Glengarry,  was  obliged, to  fight  hand  to  hand  among 
the  assailants,  and  was  indebted  to  personal  strength 
no  less  than  courage  for  his  success  in  the  perilous 
duty  of  shuttii^  the  gates  of  the  court-yard  agaunst 
the  enemy.  The  Spanish  general.  Don  Miguel 
Alavo,  and  his  aids-de-camp,  exerted  themselves  to 
rally  the  scattered  sharp-shooters  of  Nassau,  and 
Don  Nicholas  de  Mennuisir  was  particularly  distin- 
guished by  his  activity.  But  they  passed  the  right 
of  our  troops  in  great  disorder,  their  faces  and  hands 
blackened  with  smoke  and  powder,  and  showing 
et  sterner  signs  of  the  conflict  in  which  they  had 
een  engaged,  and  to  the  furies  of  which  they  seem- 
ed unwiIlinK  again  to  commit  themselves.  , What 
would  the  Spaniards  have  done,"  said  a prince  dis- 
tinguished for  his  own  personal  spirit  and  courage, 


as  well  as  for  his  experience  in  the  peninsular  war,— 

" What  would  the  Spaniards  have  done,  Don  Iha- 
uel,  in  a fire  like  that  of  Waterloo  T’— “At  least,  riiv’ 
retorted  the  Castilian,  “ they  would  not,  like  some 
of  your  father’s  subjects,  have  fled  without  seeing 
theur  enemy.”— By  the  rout  of  these  light  t^oop^ 
and  the  consequent  occupation  of  the  wood  by  the 
French,  Hougoumont  was,  for  great  part  of  the 
action,  completely  an  invested  and  besieged  post, 
indebted  for  its  ^curity  to  the  walls  and  deep  and 
strong  ditches  with  which  the  garden  and  orchard 
were  surrounded,  but  much  more  to  the  valiant  and 
indomitable  spirits  of  those  by  whom  these  defences 
were  maintained.  The  French  have  since  asserted, 
that  their  ill  success  was  in  great  measure  owing 
to  their  ignorance.,  that  the  exterior  hedge  of  the 
orchord  masked  a strong  and  thick  garden  wall,  so 
that  those  who  surmounted  the  one  obstacle  were 
suddenly  overwhelmed  by  the  fire  from  this  second 
defence.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that 
Bonaparte,  who  himself  superintended  the  attack, 
had  by  his  side  a person  born  and  bred  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  chateau,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  omitted  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  local  means  of  defence.  It  was  currently 
reported,  that,  during  the  attack,  the  bailiff  or  stew- 
ard of  the  proprietor  fired  more  than  once  from  the 
summit  of  the  tower  upon  the  British,  by  w'hom  the 
court  and  garden  w’cre  defended,  and  that  be  was  at 
length  discovered  and  shot.  At  any  rate,  the  place 
was  most  furiously  assailed  from  without,  and  as 
resolutely  defended,  the  garrison  firing  through  the 
holes  which  they  knocked  out  in  the  garden  walls, 
and  through  the  hedge  of  the  orchard  ; and  the  as- 
sailants making  the  moat  desperate  attempts  to 
carry  the  post,  but  in  vain.  About  one  o’clock  the 
wood  was  regained  by  six  companies  of  the  Guards 
under  Colonel  Hepburn,  superseding  Lord  Saltoun, 
who  had  hitherto  commanded  in  Uie  wood,  while 
Colonels  Woodford  and  Macdonnel  directed  the  de- 
fence of  the  buildings  and  garden.  The  attack  of 
the  Guards  under  Colonel  Hepburn  drove  back 
Foy’s  division  with  immense  loss,  again  occupied 
the  wood,  and  re-enforced  the  little  garrison  in  the 
chateau. 

Still,  however,  Hougoumont  being  in  some  de- 
gree insulated,  and  its  defenders  no  longer  in  direct 
or  undisturbed  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
British  army,  the  French  cavalry  were  enabled  to 
pour  round  it  in  great  strength  to  the  attack  of  the 
British  right  wdng.  The  light  troops,  who  were  in 
advance  of  the  British  line,  were  driven  in  by  the 
fury  of  this  general  charge,  and  the  foreign  cavalrr. 
who  ought  to  have  supported  them,  gave Way  on  all 
sides.  The  first  forces  who  offered  a steady  resist- 
ance were  the  Black  Brunswick  Infantry.  They 
were  drawm  up  in  squares,  as  most  of  the  Britisn 
forces  W’cre,  during  this  memorable  action,  each  rc- 
iment  forming  a square  by  itself,  not  quite  solid, 
lit  nearly  so,  the  men  being  drawn  up  several  files 
deep.  The  distance  between  these  masses  aflbrdcd 
space  enough  to  draw  up  the  battalions  in  line  when 
they  should  be  ordered  to  deploy,  and  the  regiments 
were  posted  with  reference  to  each  other  much  like 
the  alternate  squares  upon  a chess-board.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  a squadron  of  cavalrv  to 
push  between  two  of  these  squares,  without  finding 
themselves  at  once  assailed  by  a fire  in  front  from 
that  w'hich  was  to  the  rear,  and  on  both  flanks  from 
those  betwixt  which  it  had  moved  forward.  Often 
and  often  during  that  day  was  the  murderous  expe- 
riment resorted  to,  and  almost  always  with  the  same 
bad  success. 

Yet,  although  this  order  of  battle  possesses  every 
efficient  power  of  combination  for  defence  against 
cavalry,  its  exterior  is  far  from  imposing.  The  men 
thus  drawn  up  occupy  the  least  possible  eiiace  of 
ground,  and  a distinguished  officer,  who  was  des- 
tined to  support  the  Brunswickers,  informed  me, 
that  when  he  saw  the  furious  onset  of  the  Frencli 
cavalry,  w'ith  a noise  and  clamour  that  seemed  to 
unsettle  the  firm  earth  over  which  they  galloped, 
and  beheld  the  small  detached  black  masses  which, 
separated  from  each  other,  stood  each  individuBilv 
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exposed  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent,  be  almost 
trembled  for  the  event  _ But  when  the  Brunswick 
troops  opened  their  fire  with  coolness,  readiness,  and 
rapidity,  the  event  seemed  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
artillery  also,  which  was  never  in  higher  order,  or 
more  distinguished  for  excellent  practice,  made 
dreadful  gaps  in  the  squadrons  of  cavalrv,  and  strow- 
^ the  ground  with  men  and  horses,  who  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  charge.  Still  this  was  far  from  damp- 
ing the  courage  of  the  French,  who  pressed  on  m 
defiance  of  every  obstacle,  and  of  the  continued 
and  immense  slaughter  wliich  was  made  among 
their  ranks.  Or  if  the  attack  of  the  cavalry  was 
suspended  for  a space,  it  was  but  to  give  room  for 
the  operation  of  their  artillery,  which,  within  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  played  upon 
so  obvious  a mark  as  our  solid  Muares  anurded  with 
the  most  destructive  effect.  " One  fire,”  said  a ge- 
neral officer,  whom  I have  already  quoted,  *‘  struck 
down  seven  men  of  the  square  with  whom  I was  for 
the  raomont:  the  next  was  less  deadly — it  only  kill- 
ed three.”  Yet  under  such  a fire,  and  in  full  view 
of  these  clouds  of  cavalry,  waiting  like  birds  of  prey 
to  dash  upon  them  where  theslaufmter  should  afford 
the  sl^htest  opening,  did  these  gallant  troops  close 
their  nles  over  their  dead  and  dying  comrades,  and 
resume  with  stern  composure  that  compact  array  of 
battle,  which  their  discipline  and  experience  taught 
them  afforded  the  surest  means  of  defence.  After 
the  most  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  French 
to  push  back  our  right  wing,  and  particularly  to  es- 
tablish themselves  on  the  road  to  N'ivellcs,  and  after 
a defence  on  the  part  of  the  British  which  rendered 
these  efforts  totally  unavailing,  the  battle  slackened 
in  some  degree  in  this  quarter,  to  rage  with  greater 
fury,  if  TOSsible,  towards  tlie  left  and  centre  of  the 
British  fine. 

It  was  now  upon  the  village  of  Mount  St.  John, 
and  making  use  of  the  causeway  or  high-road  be- 
tween that  namlet  and  La  Belle  Alliance,  that  Bo- 
naparte precipitated  his  columns,  both  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  under  a tremendous  4fire  of  artillery, 
that  was  calculated  to  sweep  everv  obstacle  from 
their  course.  The  ridge  of  the  bill  was  upon  this 
occasipn  very  serviceable,  to  the  British,  whose  se- 
cond line  was  posted  behind  it,  and  thus  protected, 
in  some  degree,  from  the  direct  nrc,  though  not  from 
the  showers  of  shells  which  were  thrown  on  pur- 
po.se  to  annoy  the  troops,  whom  the  enemy  with 
reason  supposed  to  be  thus  sheltered.  The  first  line 
derived  some  advantage  from  a straggling  hedge, 
(the  same  which,  as  already  mentioned,  gives  the 
name  of  La  Haye  Sointe  to  the  farm,)  extending 
along  their  centre  and  left,  and  partly  masking  it, 
though,  so  far  from  being  strong  enough  to  serve  as 
an  entrenchment  or  breastwork,  it  could  be  pene- 
trated by  cavalry  in  almost  every  direction.  Such 
as  it  was.  however,  its  line  of  defence,  or  rather  the 
troops  by  whom  it  was  occupied,  struck  awe  into 
the  assailants;  and  while  they  hesitated  to  advance 
to  charge  it,  they  were  themselves  in  their  turn 
charged  and  overwhelmed  by  the  British  cavalry, 
who,  dashing  through  the  fence  at  the  intervals 
which  admitted  of  it,  formed,  charged,  and  broke 
the  battalions  which  were  advancing  upon  their 
lina  The  French  cavalry  came  up  to  support  their 
infantry,  and  where  the  British  were  in  the  least  dis- 

Eersed,  which,  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  men  and 
orses,  was  frequently  unavoidable,  our  troops  suf- 
fered severely.  This  was  particularly  experienced 
by  some  distinguished  remments,  whom  the  mili- 
tary fashions  of  the  times  nas  converted  into  hus- 
aars,  from  that  excellent  old  English  establishment 
fonnerly  called  Light- Dragoons,  which  combined 
yi^iih  much  activity  a degree  of  weight  that  cannot 
belong  to  troopers  more  slightly  mounted.  You, 
who  remember  one  or  two  of  the  picked  regiments 
of  1795,  cannot  but  recollect  at  once  the  sort  of 
corps  which  is  now  in  some  degree  superseded  by 
those  mounted  on  light  blood  horses.  It  is  at  least 
certain,  that  after  the  must  undaunted  exertions  on 
the  part  of  tho  officers,  seconding  those  of  the  Earl 
of  Uxbridge,  our  light  cavalry  were  fountf  to  suffer 
cruelly  in  their  unequal  encounter  with  the  ponder- 


ous and  sword-proof  cuirassiers,  and  with  the  lan- 
cers. In  every  instance  (and  mere  were  but  too 
many)  in  wliich  our  cavalry  pushed  temporary  suc- 
cess too  far,  they  were  overpowered  by  the  weight 
and  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  driven  back  with 
great  loss.  Many  were  killed,  and  several  made 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  the  French  afterwards 
massacred  in  cold  blood.  Even  the  German  Legion, 
so  distinguished  for  discipline  and  courage  during 
the  peninsular  conflicts,  were  unequal,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  sii.'itaiii  the  shock  of  the  French  cavalry. 
And  thus,  such  had  been  Bonaparte's  dexterity  m 
finding  resources  and  in  applying  iheni,  the  French 
seemed  to  have  a temporarv  superiority  in  that  very 
description  of  force,  with  wliich  it  was  supposed  al- 
together inipos.sible  he  could  be  ade<iuately  provided. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Sir  John  Elley,  now 
quartcr-inasier-general,  nspiested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  liring  up  the  heavy  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  Life  (ruavd-s,  the  O.\ford  Blue.s,  and.  Sscotch 
Grays,  and  made  a charge,  the  eflijct  of  which  was 
tremendous.  Notwithstanding  the  weight  and  ar- 
mour of  the  cuirassiers,  and  the  power  of  their 
horses,  they  proved  altogether  unable  to  withstand 
the  shock  of  the  heavy  nrigade,  being  literally  rode 
down  both  horse  and  man,  while  the  .strength  of  the 
Britisli  soldiers  w.is  no  less  pre-eminent  when  they 
mingled  and  fouglit  hand  to  hand.  Several  him- 
dreds  of  French  were  forced  Inindlong  over  a sort 
of  (uiiirry  or  gravel  pit,  where  they  rolled  a confused 
and  undislingiii.shaWe  mass  of  men  and  horses,  ex- 
posed to  a fire  which,  being  poured  closely  into 
them,  soon  put  a period  to  their  struggles.  Amidst 
the  fu^  of  the  conflict,  some  traces  occurred  of  mi- 
litary indifference  which  merit  being  recorded.  The 
Life  Guards,  coming  up  in  the  rear  of  the  95th, 
which  distinguished  regiment  acted  as  sharp-shoot- 
ers in  front  of  the  line,  sustaining  and  repelling  a 
most  fornaidable  onset  of  the  French,  callra  out  to 
them,  as  if  it  hod  been  on  the  parade  in  the  Park. 
" Bravo,  ninety-fifth  ! do  you  laiher  them,  and  we’ll 
sfiaretheml”  The  Scottish  amor  pa/ria;  also  dis- 
played itself  on  this  occasion.  The  Scotch  Grays 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  a Highland  regiment, 
all  joined  in  the  triumphal  shout  of  “ Scotland  for 
ever !”  Amid  the  confusion  presented  by  the  fierc- 
est and  cloMSt  cavalry  fight  which  had  ever  been 
seen,  many  individuals  distinguished  themselves  by 
feats  of  personal  strength  and  valour.  Among 
these  should  not  be  forgotten  Shaw,  a corporal  of 
the  Life-Guards,  well  known  as  a pugilistic  cham 
pion,  and  equally  formidable  as  a sworaaman.  Ho 
IS  stippp.sed  to  have  slain  or  disabled  ten  Frenchmen 
w’ith  his  own  hand,  before  he  was  killed  by  a mus- 
ket or  pistol-shoL  But  officers,  also,  of  rank  and 
distinction,  whom  the  usual  habits  of  modern  war 
render  rather  the  directors  than  the  actual  agents 
of  slaughter,  were  in  this  desperate  action  seen 
fighting  hand  to  hand  like  common  soldiers.  ” You 
are  uncommonly  savage  to-day,”  said  an  officer  to 
his  friend,  a young  man  of  rank,  who  was  arming 
himself  with  a third  sabre,  after  two  had  been  broken 
in  his  grasp:  " What  would  you  have  mo  do?”  an- 
swered the  other,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  gentle 
and  humane  men  breathing ; “ we  are  here  to  kill 
the  French,  and  he  is  the  best  man  to-day  who  can 
kill  mo.st  of  them;”— and  he  again  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  combat.  ^ John  Elley,  who 
led  the  charge  of  the  heavy  brigade,  was  himself 
distinguished  for  personal  prowess.  He  was  at  one 
time  surrounded  by  eeveral  of  the  cuirassiers  ; but, 
being  a tall  and  uncommonly  powerful  man,  com- 
pletely master  of  his  sword  and  hori^  he  cut  his 
way  out,  leaving  ^veral  of  bis  assailants  on  the 
ground,  marked  with  wounds,  indicating  the  unu- 
sual strength  of  the  arm  which  inflicted  them.  In- 
deed, hod  not  the  ghastly  evidences  remained  on  the 
field,  many  of  the  blows  dealt  upon  this  occasion 
would  have  seemed  borrowed  from  the  annals  of 
knight-errantry,  for  several  of  the  corpses  exhibited 
heads  cloven  to  the  chin,  or  severed  from  the  shoul- 
ders. The  issue  of  this  conflict  was,  that  the 
French  cavalry  were  completely  beaten  off,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  their  attacking  columns  of  in 
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fantry,  amounting  to  about  3000  men,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  were  sent  off  to  Brussels  as  prison- 
ers, Their  arrival  there  addwl  to  the  terrors  of  that 
distracted  city;  for  a vague  rumour  having  preceded 
their  march,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a column  of 
French,  they  were  for  a long  time  expected  as  con- 
querors^ not  as  prisoners.  Even  when  they  entered 
as  captives,  the  sight  of  the  procession  did  not  re- 
lieve the  terrors  of  the  citizens ; the  continued  thun- 
der of  the  cannon  still  announced  that  the  battle 
was  undecided,  and  the  manner  of  the  prisoners 
themselves  was  that  of  men  who  expected  speedy 
freedom  and  vengeance.  One  officer  of  cuirassiers 
was  particularly  remarked  for  his  fine  martial  ap- 
pearance, and  the  smile  of  stern  contempt  with 
which  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  exulting  impulace. 
“The  emperor.”  he  said,  " the  emperor  will  shortly 
be  here;’’  and  the, menace  of  his  frowning  brow 
and  clenched  hand  indicated  the  fatal  consequences 
which  would  attend  his  arrival. 

The  contest  was  indeed  so  far  from  being  decided, 
that  it  raged  with  the  most  uninterrupted  furv ; it 
had  paused  in  some  degree  upon  the  centre  and  left, 
but  only  to  be  renewed  with  double  ferocity  in  the 
right  wing.  The  attack  was  commenced  by  suc- 
cessive columns  of  cavalry  rolling  after  each  other 
like  waves  of  the  sea.  The  Belgian  horse,  who 
were  destined  to  oppose  them,  again  gave  way,  and 
galloped  from  »he  field  in  great  disorder.  Our  ad- 
vanced line  of  guns  was  stormed  by  the  French,  the 
artillery-men  receiving  orders  to  leave  them,  and 
retire  within  the  squares  of  the  infantry.  Thus,  at 
least,  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  were  tor  the  time 
abandoned;  but  to  an  eneiny  who  could  not  cither 
use  them  or  carry  them  off  The  scene  now  as- 
sumed the  most  extraordinary  and  unparalleled  ap- 
pearance. The  large  bodies  of  French  cavalry  rode 
furiously  up  and  down,  amongst  our  small  squares 
of  infantry,  seeking,  with  desperate  courage,  some 
point  where  they  might  break  in  upon  them,  but  in 
vain,  though  many  in  the  attempt  fell  at  the  very 
point  of  the  bayonets. 

In  the  mean  ume  a brigade  of  horse-artillery,  com- 
manded, by  the  lamented  Major  Norman  Ramsay, 
opened  its  fire  upon  the  columns.  They  retreated 
repeatedly,  but  it  was  only  to,  advance  with  new 
fury,  and  to  renew  attempts  which  it  seenuid  impos- 
aible  for  human  strength  and  courage  ultimately  to 
withstand.  As  frequently  as  the  cavalry  retreatetl, 
our  artillery-men,  rushing  out  of  the  squares  in 
which  they  had  found  shelter,  began  again  to  work 
their  pieces,  and  made  a destrucuve  fire  on  the  re- 
tiring squadrons.  Two  officers  of  artillery  w’ere 
particularly  noticed,  who,  being  in  a ^unre  which 
was  repeatedly  charged,  rushed  out  of  it  the  instant 
the  cavalry  retreated,  loaded  one  of  the  deserted 
guns  which  stood  near,  and  fired  it  upon  the  horse- 
men. A French  officer  observed  that  this  manmu- 
vre  was  repeated  more  than  once,  and  cost  his  troop 
many  lives.  At  the  next  retreat  of  his  ^uadron,  he 
stationed  himself  by  the  gun,  waving  his  sword,  as 
if  defying  the  British  officers  again  to  approach  it. 
He  was  instantly  shot  by  a grenadier,  but  prevented, 
by  his  self-devotion,  a considerable  loss  to  his  coun- 
trymen. Other  French  officers  and  men  evinc'^ 
the  same  desperate  and  devoted  zeal  in  the  cause 
which  they  had  so  rashly  and  unhappily  espoused. 
One  officer  of  rank,  after  leading  his  men  as  far  as 
they  would  follow  him  towards  one  of  the  squares 
of  infantry,  found  himself  deserted  by  them,  when 
the  British  fire  opened,  and  instantly  rode  upon  the 
bayonets,  throwing  open  his  arms  as  if  to  welcome 
the  bullet  which  should  bring  him  down.  He  was 
immediately  shot,  for  the  moment  admitted  of  no 
alternative.  On  our  part,  the  coolness  of  the  sol- 
diers was  so  striking  ns  almost  to  appear  miracu- 
lous. Amid  the  infernal  noise,  hurry,  and  clamour 
of  the  bloodiest  action  ever  fought,  the  officers  were 
obeyed  as  if  on  the  parade;  and  such  was  tlie  pre- 
cision with  which  the  men  gave  their  fire,  that  the 
aid-de-camp  could  ride  round  each  sejuare  with  per- 
fiM:t  safety,  being  sure  th.it  the  ilischarge  would  be 
reserved  till  the  precise  moment  when  it  ought  re- 
gularly to  be  made.  The  fire  was  rolling  or  altcr- 
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nate,  keeping  up  that  constant  and  nnintemipted 
blaze,  upon  which,  I presume  it  is  impiwsibic  to 
force  a coneentrati'd  and  effective  chaiyc  of  caval- 
ry. Thus,  each  little  phalanx  stood  by  itself,  like  an 
impregnable  fortress,  while  their  crossing  ffi-es  sup- 
ported each  other,  and  dealt  destruction  among  the 
enemy,  who  frequently  nttemptwi  to  penetrate 
through  the  intervals,  and  to  gain  the  flank,  and 
even  the  rear  of  these  detached  masses.  The  Dutch, 
Hanoverian,  and  Brunswick  troops,  prcserveil  the 
same  solid  order,  and  the  same  renay^  sustained, 
and  destniciive  fire,  as  the  British  rejpments  with 
whom  they  were  intermingled. 

Notwithstanding  this  well- supported  and  nn- 
dnunteti  defence,  the  situation  of  our  army  became 
critical.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  placed  his 
best  troops  in  the  first  line;  they  had  already  suf- 
fered severely,  and  the  quality  of  those  who  were 
brought  up  to  support  them  was  in  some  instancei 
found  unequal  to  the  task.  He  himself  saw  a Bel- 
gian regiment  give  w'av  at  the  instant  it  crossed  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  in  the  act  of  advancing  from  the 
second  into  the  first  line.  The  Duke  rode  up  to 
them  in  person,  halted  the  regiment,  and  again 
formed  it,  intcmling  to  bring  them  into  the  fire  him- 
self. They  accordingly  snouted  JKn  avanl ! en 
arant!  and,  with  imicn  of  the  manner  which  they 
had  acquired  by  serving  with  the  French,  marched 
up,  dressing  their  ranks  with  great  accuracy,  and 
holding  up  their  heads  with  military  precision.  But 
as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
again  encountered  the  storm  of  balls  and  enells, 
from  which  they  had  formerly  retreated,  they  went 
to  the  right-about  once  more,  and  fairly  left  the 
Duke  to  seek  more  resolved  followers  where  he 
could  find  them.  He  accordingly  brought  up  a 
Brunswick  regiment,  which  advanced  with  less  ap- 
parent cniluisiasm  than  Les  braves  Uelges,  but  kept 
their  grouml  with  more  steadiness  and  behavM 
very  well.  In  another  part  of  the  field,  the  Hano- 
verian hussars  of  Cumberland,  as  they  were  called, 
a corps  distin;^lished  for  their  handsome  appearance 
and  complete  equipments,  were  orffi-red  to  support  a 
charge  made  by  the  British.  Their  gallant  com- 
manding-officer showed  no  alacrity  in  obeying  this 
onier,  and  indeed  observed  so  much  ceremony,  that, 
after  having  been  once  and  again  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, an  aid-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of  W'ellingion 
informed  him  of  his  Grace’s  command,  that  he 
should  either  advance  or  draw  off  his  men  entirely, 
and  not  remain  there  to  show  a bad  example  and 
discourage  others.  The  gallant  officer  of  hussars, 
considering  this  as  a serious  option,  submitted,  to 
his  own  decision,  was  not  long  in  making  his  choice, 
and  having  exprcBse>d  to  the  aid-de-camp  his  sense 
of  the  Duke’s  kindness,  and  of  the  consideration 
w'hich  he  had  for  raw  troops,  under  n fire  of  such 
unexampled  severity,  he  siiid  he  would  embrace  the 
alternative  of  drawing  liis  men  off,  and  posting 
them  behind  the  hamlet  of  Saint  John.  This  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  in  spite  of  the  reproaches, of  the  aid- 
de-camp,  who  loaded  him  with  every  epithet  that  is 
most  disgraceful  to  a solffier.  The  incident,  although 
sufficiently  mortifying  in  it.sclf,  and  attended,  as 
may  be  supposed,  with  no  little  inconvenience  at 
8ucn  a moment,  had  something  in  it  so  comic,  that 
neither  the  General  nor  any  of  his  attendants  were 
able  to  resist  l.iughing  when  it  was  communicated 
by  the  incensed  aid-de-camp.  I have  been  told 
many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  unlucky 
regiment  left  it  in  shame,  joincfl  themselves  toother 
bodies  of  cavalry,  and  bclinved  well  in  the  action. 
But  the  v.iliant  commander  not  finding  himself 
comfortable  in  the  place  of  refuge  which  he  had 
himself  chosen,  fled  to  Brussels,  and  alarmed  the 
town  with  a report  that  the  French  w'cre  at  his 
heels.  His  regiment  was  afterwards  in  a manner 
disbanded,  or  attached  to  the  service  of  the  com- 
missariat. 

These  circumstance  I communicate  to  you,  not 
in  the  least  as  reflecting  upon  the  national  charac- 
ter, either  of  the  Hanoverians  or  Belgians,  both  of 
\yhoin  had  troops  in  the  field,  by  whom  it  was  gjO" 
rioubly  sustained ; but,  as  an  answer  to  those  who 
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baTe  remarked,  that  the  armies  not  being  prcally 
tlispruportioncd  in  point  of  numbers,  the  contest 
ousht  to  have  been  sooner  decided  in  favour  of  the 
DiAe  of  Wellington.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Duke’s 
first  linen/<m<,  with  occasional  reinforcements  from 
the  second,  etistaini-d  the  whole  brunt  of  the  action ; 
and  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  impru- 
dent to  have  made  any  movement  in  nrlvance,  even 
to  secure  advantages  which  were  frequently  gained, 
since  implicit  reliance  could  not  be  placed  upon  the 
raw  troops  and  militia,  of  whom  the  support  wm 
chiefly  composed.  With  80,000  Hritish  troops,  it  is 
probalile  the  battle  would  not  have  lasted  two  hours, 
though  it  IS  impossible  it  could  in  that  event  have 
been  so  entirely  decisive,  since  the  French,  less 
completely  exhausted,  would  probably  have  been 
able  to  take  better  measures  for  covering  their  re- 
treat. 

•Meanwhile  the  battle  raged  in  every  point.  The 
centre  and  left  were  again  assaulted,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, more  furiously  than  before.  The  farm-hou^of 
La  Haye  Sointe,  lying  under  the  centre  of  the  British 
line,  was  at  last  stormed  by  tlie  French  troops,  who 
put  the  gallant  defenders  to  the  sword.  They  were 
Hanoverian  sharp-shooters,  who  had  made  good 
the  post  with  the  most  undaunted  courage,  whihst 
they  had  a cartridge  remaining,  and  afterwards 
maintained  an  unequal  contest  with  their  bayonets 
through  the  windows  and  embrazures.  As  liio  en- 
trance to  the  farm  fronted  the  high-road,  and  w’as 
in  the  very  focus  of  the  enemy's  fire,  it  was  imjios- 
sible  to  send  supplies  of  ammunition  by  that  way  ; 
and  the  commanding-officer  unfortunately  had  not 
presence  of  mind  to  make  a broach  through  the 
Sack  part  of  the  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
them,  “/ought  to  have  thought  of  it,”  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  seems  to  have  considered 
it  as  his  duty  to  superintend  and  direct  even  the 
most  minute  details  of  that  complicated  action ; 
“ but,”  as  he  nddeil,  with  a very  unnecessary  apo- 
logy, “ niy  mind  could  not  embrace  every  thing  at 
once.”  The  post,  meanwhile,  though  long  main- 
tained by  the  enemy,  was  of  little  ue<i  to  them,  as 
our  artillery  on  the  ridge  were  brought  to  plunge 
into  it,  and  the  attempt  to  defend  it  as  a point  of 
support  for  his  future  attacks,  cost  Bonaparte  more 
men  than  he  had  lost  in  carrying  it.  On  the  right 
Hougouinont  continued  to  be  as  fiercely  assailed, 
but  more  successfully  defended.  The  carnage  in 
that  point  was  dreadfiil ; the  French  at  length  had 
recourse  to  shells,'  by  which  they  set  on  fire,  first, 
a large  stack  of  hay  m the  farm-yard,  and  then  the 
chateau  itself.  Both  continued  to  blaze  high  in  the 
air,  spreading  a thick  black  smoke,  which  ascended 
far  over  that  of  the  cannonade,  and  seemed  to  an- 
nounce that  some  dreadful  catastrophe  had  befallen 
the  little  garrison.  Many  of  the  wounderl  had  been 
indeed  carried  into  the  chateau  for  shelter,  and  hor- 
rible to  relate,  could  not  be  withdraw[n  from  it  when 
it  tw)k*  fire.  But  the  Guards  continued  to  make 
good  the  garden  and  the  court-yard,  and  the  enemy’s 
utmost  efforts  proved  unable  to  dispossess  them. 
The  various  repulses  which  the  French  had  met 
with  in  this  part  of  the  field,  seemed  by  degrees  to 
render  their  efforts  less  furious,  and  the  right  wing 
re-estohlished  its  complete  communication  with  this 
Tpoint  dappuiy  or  key  of  the  iHjsition,  and  rc-cnforc 
ed  its  defenders  as  occasion  demanded. 

During  this  scene  of  tumult  and  carnage,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  exposetl  his  person  with  a freedom 
which,  while  the  position  of  the  armies,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  rendered  it  inevitably  necessary, 
made  all  around  him  tremble  for  that  life  on  which 
it  was  obvious  that  the  fate  of  the  battle  depended. 
There  was  scarcely  a wpiare  but  he  vi.siied  in  person, 
encouraging  the  men  by  his  presence,  and  the  officers 
by  his  directions.  Many  of  his  short  phrases  are 
repeatcnl  by  them,  as  if  they  were  possesscnl  of  talis- 
manic  effecL  While  he  stood  on  the  centre  of  the 
high-road  in  front  of  Mount  8t.  John,  several  guns 
were  levelled  against  him,  distinguished  as  he  was 
by  his  suite,  and  the  movements  of  the  officers  who 
came  and  went  with  orders.  The  halls  renentedly 
irrazed  a tree  on  the  right-hand  of  the  road,  which 


tree  now  bears  his  name.  “ That’s  good  practice,” 
ohserve<l  the  Duke  to  one  of  his  suite  ; “ I think 
they  fire  btitler  than  in  Spain.”  Riding  up  to  the 
ystfi,  when  iu  front  of  the  line,  and  even  then  ex- 
lecting  n formidable  charge  of  cavalry,  he  said. 

* Stand  fostj^  95ih— we  must  not  be  beat— what  will 
they  say  in  Kngland  f'  On  another  «)ecasion,  when 
many  of  the  best  and  bravest  men  hud  fallen,  and 
the  event  of  the  action  seem^  doubtful  even  to 
those  who  remained,  he  said,  with  the  coolness  of  a 
spectator,  who  was  beholding  some  well-contested 
sport— “ Never  mind,  we’ll  win  this  battle  yet.’’ 
To  another  regiment,  then  closely  engaged,  he  used 
a common  sporting  expression ; “ Hard  pouiidinff 
this,  gentlemen  : let’s  see  who  wiIl{>ound  longest.” 
All  who  heard  nim  issue  orders  took  confidence 
from  his  quick  and  dfjcisive  intellect;  all  who  saw 
him  caught  mettle  from  his  undaunted  composure. 
Hi.s  staff,  who  had  shared  so  many  glories  and  dan- 
gers by  his  side,  fell  man  by  man  around  him,  yet 
seomea  in  their  own  agony  only  to  regard  his  safety. 
Sir  William  Delaney,  struck  by  a spent  ball,  fell 
from  his  horse—”  Leave  me  to  die,”  he  said  to  those 
who  came  to  assist  him,  “ attend  to  the  Duke.” 
The  lamented  Sir  Ale.vander  Gordon,  whose  early 
experience  and  high  talents  had  already  rendcrea 
him  the  object  of  so  much  hope  and  ex[>ectalion,  re- 
ceived his  mortal  wound  while  expostulating  with 
the  General  on  the  personal  danger  to  which  he  was 
expo.sing  himself.  Lieutenant  Colonel  (banning,  and 
many  of  our  lost  heroes,  died  with  the  Duke’s  name 
on  their  expiring  tips..  Amid  the  havoc  which  had 
l^cn  made  among  his  immediate  attendants  his 
Grace  sent  off  a young  gentleman,  acting  as  aid-de- 
camp,  to  a general  of  brigade  in  another  part  of  the 
field,  with  a mei^sage  of  importance.  In  returning 
he  was  shot  througn  the  lungs,  hut,  as  if  supported 
by  the  resrrlution  to  do  his  duty,  he  rode  up  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  delivered  ine  answer  to  his 
message,  and  llien  dropped  from  his  liorse,  to  all  ap- 
pearance a dying  man.  In  a word,  if  the  most  de- 
voted attachment  on  the  part  of  all  who  approached 
him,  can  add  to  the  honours  of  a hero,  never  did  8 
general  njceive  so  many  and  such  affecting  proofs  of 
It;  and  their  devotion  was  repaid  by  his  sense  of  its 
value,  and  sorrow  for  their  loss.  " Believe  me,”  he 
afterwards  said,  “ that  nothing,  excepting  a battle 
lost,  can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a battle  won. 
The  bravery  of  my  troops  has  hitherto  saved  me 
from  that  greater  evil ; but,  to  win  even  such  a bat- 
tle ns  this  of  Wnlerhxj,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives 
of  so  many  gallant  friends,  could  only  be  termed  a 
heavy  misfortune,  were  it  not  for  its  important  re- 
sults to  the  public  benefit.” 

In  the  rriennwhile  it  seemed  still  doubtful  whether 
these  sacrifices  had  not  been  made  in  vain;  for  the 
French,  though  repulsed  in  every  point,  continued 
their  incessant  attacks  with  a perseverance  of  which 
they  were  formerly  deemed  incapable;  and  the  line 
of  chequered  squares,  hitherto  siicces.sfully  oppo.sed 
to  them,  was  gradually,  from  the  great  reduction  of 
numbers,  pres<‘niing  a diminished  and  lc.ss  formida- 
ble appearance.  One  general  officer  was  under  ihe 
necessity  of  stating,  that  his  brigade  was  reduced 
to  one  third  of  its  numbers,  that  those  who  remain- 
ed were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  that  a tempo- 
rar>'  relief,  of  however  short  duration,  seem^  a 
, measure  of  peremptory  necessity.  “ Tell  him,” 
said  the  Duke.  “ what  he  proposes  is  impossible. 
He,  and  I,  and  every  Knglisnman  in  the  field,  must 
die  on  the  spot  which  we  now  occupy.” — “It  is 
enough,”  returned  the  general ; “ I,  ana  every  man 
under  my  command,  arc  determined  to  sliare  his 
fate.”  A friend  of  ours  had  the  courage  (o  a.sk  the 
^ Duke  of  Wellington,  whether  in  that  conjuncture  ho 
I looked  often  to  the  woods  from  which  the  Prussians 
, were  expected  to  issue'?—"  No,”  was  the  answer; 
“ I looked  oftencr  at  my  waten  than  at  any  thing 
else.  I knew  if  my  troops  could  keep  their  position 
j til!  night,  that  I must  he  joined  by  Blucher  before 
morning,  and  we  would  not  have  left  Bonaparte  an 


I army  next  day.  But.”  continued  he.  “ I own  I was 
' glad  as  one  hour  of  day-light  slipped  away  after  an- 
I other,  and  our  position  was  still  maintained 
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“And  if,”  continued  the  querist,  “by  misfortune 
the  position  had  been  carried  “ We  had  the  wood 
behind  to  retreat  into.”— "And  if  the  wood  also  was 
forced  7"—  “ No,  no ; they  could  never  have  so 
beaten  us  but  we  could  have  made  good  the  wood 
against  them.” — Frmn  this  brief  conversation  it  is 
evident,  that  in  his  opinion,  whose  judgment  is  least 
competent  to  challenge,  even  the  retreat  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  this  awful  day  would  have  afforded  but  tem- 
porary success  to  Bonaparte. 

While  this  furious  conflict  lasted,  the  Prussian  ge- 
neral, with  the  faith  and  intrepidity  which  charac- 
terises him,  was  pressing  forward  to  the  a.ssistance 
of  his  allies.  So  early  as  between  three  and  four 
o’clock,  the  division  of  Bulow  appeared  menacing 
the  right  flank  of  the  French,  chiefly  with  light 
troops  and  cavalry.  But  this  movement  was  fore- 
seen and  provided  against  by  Bonaparte.  Besides 
the  immense  force  with  w'hich  he  sustained  the  main 
conflict,  he  had  kept  in  reserve  a large  body  of  troops, 
under  Count  Lobau,  who  were  oj)posed  to  those  of 
Bulow  with  a promptitude  which  appeared  like  ma- 
gic ; our  officers  being  at  a loss  almost  to  conjecture 
whence  the  forces  came,  which  appeared  as  it  were 
to  rise  out  of  the  earth  to  oppose  this  new  adversary. 
The  engagement  (whjch  consisted  chiefly  in  sharp- 
shooting)  continued  in  this  quarter,  but  with  no 
great  energy,  as  the  Prussian  general  waited  the 
coming  up  of  the  main  body  of  Blucher’s  army. 
This  was  retard^  by  many  circumstances.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  state  of  the  cross-roads,  or 
rather  tract.s,  through  which  a numerous  army  had 
to  accomplish  their  passage.  But  besides,  the  ef- 
fects of  the  battle  of  Ligny  were  still  felt,  and  it  was 
not  only  natural  but  proper  that  Blucher,  before  in- 
volving himself  in  defiles  from  which  retreat  became 
impo.ssible,  should  take  some  time  to  ascertain 
whether  the  English  were  able  to  maintajn  their 
ground  until  he  snould  copte  up  to  their  assistance. 
For,  in  the  event  of  their  being  routed,  with  the 
usual  circumstances  of  defeat,  before  the  Prussians 
arrived,  Blucher  must  have  found  himself  in  a most 
critical  situation,  engaged  in  the  defiles  of  St.  Lam- 
bert, with  one  victorious  French  army  in  front,  and 
another  pressing  upon  his  rear  at  Wavre.  Such  at 
least  is  tne  opinion  of  our  best  and  most  judicious 
officers.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  Prince-Marshars 
character  did  not  permit  him  long  to  hesitate  upon 
advancing  to  the  support  of  his  illustrious  ally. 

Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  with  their  combined 
forces,  amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
men,  had  followed  the  Prussian  rear  (commanded  by 
’Tauenzein)  as  far  as  Wavre,  less,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  purpose  of  actual  fight,  than  of  precipitat- 
ing the  retreat,  which  they  supposed  Blucher  to 
have  commenced  with  his  whole  army.  At  length 
Tauenzein  halted  upon  the  villages  of  Wavre  and 
Biclge,  on  the  river  Dyle.  and  there  prepared  to  de- 
fenoiiimself.  It  is  probable  that,  about  this  time,  the 
appearance  of  Bulow’s  corps  on  Bonaparte’s  right 
flank  made  the  French  general  desirous  the  Prus- 
sians should  be  attacked  in  a different  and  distant 
point,  in  such  a serious  manner  as  might  effectually 
engage  their  attention,  and  prevent  their  detaching 
more  forces  to  the  support  of  Wellington.  Accord- 
ingly orders  were  despatched  to  Grouchy  to  make  a 
serious  attack  upon  that  part  of  the  Prussian  army 
which  was  oppo.sed  to  him.  But  Bonaparte  was 
not  aware,  nor  docs  Grouchy  seem  to  have  discover- 
ed, that  the  forces  he  was  thus  to  engage  only  con- 
sisted of  a strong  rear-guard,  which  occupied  the 
villages  and  position  upon  the  Dyle  to  mask  the 
march  of  the  main  army  under  the  Prince-Marshal 
himself,  which  w-as  already  defiling  to  the  right 
through  the  paspsof  St.  Lambert,  and  in  full  march 
to  unite  it.self  with  Wellington  and  Bulow.  The  re- 
sistance of  Tauenzein,  however,  was  so  obstinate 
as  to  confirm  Grouchy  in  the  belief  that  he  was  en- 
gaged with  a great  proportion  of  the  Prussian  army. 
The  bridge  at  Wavre,  particularly,  was  repeatedly 
lost  and  gained  before  the  French  were  able  to  make 
their  footing  good  beyond  it.  At  length  a French 
colonel  snatched  the  eagle  of  his  regiment,  and 
rushing  forward,  crossed  the  bridge  and  struck  it 


into  the  ground  on  the  other. side.  His  corpsfollow- 
ed  with  a unanimous  shout  of  Vive  V Empereur^ 
and  although  the  gallant  officer  who  thus  led  them 
on  was  himself  slam  on  the  spot,  his  followers  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  village.  That  of  Bicige  at 
the  same  time  fell  into  their  hands,  and  Grouchy 
anxiously  expected  from  the  Emperor  orders  to  im- 
prove his  success.  But  no  such  orders  arrived  ; the 
sound  of  the  cannon  in  that  direction  slackenol, 
and  at  length  died  away ; and  it  was  next  morning 
before  Grouchy  heard  the  portentous  news  that 
awaited  him,  announcing  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and 
his  arniy. 

The  French  have  since  pretended,  that  their  de- 
feat was,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to  Grouchy’s 
neglecting  to  make  a lateral  movement  to  his  own 
left  to  the  support  of  Napoleon.  They  ascribe 
this  to  the  rapacity  of  Vanaamme,  who  is  said  to 
have  urged  Grouchy  to  continue  his  movement  upon 
Brussels,  rather  than  to  unite  himself  with  Bona- 
parte, in  order  that  their  division  might  have  the  first 
share  of  the  pillage  of  the  city.  If,  however,  this 
division  of  the  French  army  had  not  fought  at  Wa- 
vre, where,  with  difficulty,  they  defeated  the  Prus- 
sian rear-guard,  it  seems  clear,  that  Tauenzein,  who 
showed  great  generalship^  would  have  become  the 
assailant,  upon  their  manifesting  a purpose  of  clos- 
ing up  towards  the  army  of  Napoleon.  In  either 
case  they  would  have  had  the  same  number  of  ene- 
mies to  dinmse  of,  and  consequently  would  have  had 
the  same  difficulty  in  rendering  eflectual  assistance 
to  Bonaparte  in  his  last  exigency.^  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  their  remaining  inactive  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dyle  annihilated  Napoleon’s  last 
chance  of  succour. 

Meantime  Blucher  pressed  the  march  of  bis  force* 
through  the  defiles  which  separated  him  and  Wel- 
lington. Notwithstanding  the  consequences  of  his 
fallupon  the  16th,  the  veteran  insisted  upon  leaving 
his  carriage  and  being  placed  on  horseback,  that  he 
might  expedite  the  march  by  precept  and  example 
The  sun  was,  however,  near  setting  before  hi* 
forces  appeared  in  strength  issuing  from  the  woods 
upon  the  flank  of  the  contending  annies.  It  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  Bonaparte's  leading  errors  to 
miscalculate  the  moral  force  of  the  Prussian  cha- 
racter, and  especially  that  of  Blucher.  Though  it 
was  now  obvious  that  the  army  of  the  Prince-Mar- 
shal was  appearing  on  the  field,  NapoliH)n  deluded 
himself  to  the  last  by  a belief  that  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Grouchy,  and  either  retreating,  or  moving 
laterally  in  the  same  line  with  him ; a circumstance 
which  countenances  the  report  of  thoseFrench  officers 
w'ho  allege  orders  to  this  purpose  had  been  sent  to 
Grouchy,  although  that  Marshal  denied  having  ever 
received  them.  In  this  mistake  Bonaparte  obsti- 
nately persisted,  until  the  consequences  prov^  fatal 
to  the  very  lost  chance  which  he  had  of  covering  his 
own  retreat.  It  was  for  some  time  supposed,  that 
he  mistook  the  Pnissians  for  his  own  forces  under 
Grouchy.  This  was  not  the  case,  nor  was  it  posai- 
bje  it  could  be  so.  His  real  error  was  sufficient  for 
his  destruction,  without  exaggerating  it  into  one  that 
would  indicate  insanity.  But,  as  appears  from  Mare- 
schal  Ney’s  letter,  Bonaparte  spread  among  the  sol- 
diers. by  means  of  the  unfortunate  Labedoyere,  his 
own  belief  that  Grouchy  was  advancing  to  their  sup- 
port. He  imagined,  in  short,  that,  at  the  very 
worst,  his  own  general  had  made  a lateral  move- 
ment,  corresponding  to  that  of  Blucher,  and  was  a* 
near  to  support  os  the  other  was  to  attack  him.  In 
this  belief,  all  the  slaughter  and  all  the^  repulses  of 
that  bloody  day  did  not  prevent  his  risking  a de^te- 
rate  and  final  efibrt. 

Nothwithstanding  the  perseverance  with  which 
Bonaparte  had  renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  Eng- 
lish position,  and  the  vast  number  of  his  best  ca- 
valry and  infantry  who  had  fallen  in  the  struggle,  he 
had  still  in  reserve  nearly  1. *1,000  men  of  his  own 
guard,  who,  remaining  on  the  ridge  of  La  Belle  Al- 
liance, or  behjnd  it,  had  scarcely  drawn  a trigger 
during  the  action.  But  about  seven  o'clock  at  night 
their  Emperor  determined  to  devote  this  proved  and 
faithful  reserve,  as  his  last  stoke,  to  the  chance  of 
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one  of  those  desperate  nones  in  which  he  had  been 
tirequcntly  successful.  For  this  purpose  he  left  the 
more  distant  point  of  observation,  which  he  had  for 
some  time  occupied  upon  the  heishts  in  the  rear  of 
the  line,  and  descending  from  the  hill,  placed  himself 
mthc  midst  of  the  highway  fronting  Mount  St.John, 
and  within  about  a Quarter  of  a muo  of  the  English 
line.  The  banks,  which  rise  high  on  each  side,  pro- 
tected him  horn  such  balls  as  did  not  come  in  a 
direct  line.  In  attaining  this  place  of  security,  he 
incurred  the  only  personal  risk  which  he  ran  in  the 
action.  As  they  galloped  towards  the  hollow  way, 
a bullet  struck  on  the  pommel  of  an  officer’s  saddle 
who  was  near  him.  Bonaparte  coolly  observed. 

“ V'ou  must  keep  in  the  ravine.”  Here  he  cau^ 
his  guards  to  achle  before  .him,  and  acquainting 
them  that  the  English  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
entirely  destroyed,  and  that  to  carry  their  position 
they  had  only  to  sustain  with  bravery  a heavy  fire 
of  their  artillery ; he  concluded  by  pointing  to  the 
causeway,  and  exclaiming  ” Ther^  gentlemen,  is 
the  road  to  Brussels !”  prodigious  shouts  of 
Tire  V JSmpereur,  with  which  the  Guard  answered 
this  appeal,  led  our  troops^  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton himself,  to  expect  an  instant  renewal  of  the  at- 
tack, with  Napoleon  as  the  leader.  Many  an  eye 
was  eagerly  bent  to  the  quarter  from  whence  tne 
clamour  proceeded;  but  the, mist,  as  well  as  the 
clouds  of  smoke,  rendered  it  impossible  to  see  any 
object  distinctly.  None  listened  to  the  shout  with 
more  eager  hope  than  our  own  great  General,  who 
probably  thought,  like  the  Avenger  in  Shakspeare, 

There  thou  ihouM'tt  be : 

Br  thk  great  clatter  one  of  the  greateat  note 
Sec'iiM  bruited. 

All  indeed  expected  an  attack  headed  by  Bona- 
parte in  person;  and  in  failing  upon  this  instant  and 
final  crisis  to  take  the  command  of  his  Guards, 
whom  he  destined  to  tiy  the  last  cast  of  his  fortune, 
be  disappoint^  both  his  friends  and  enemies. 

The  Imperial  Guard,  however,  rallying  in  their 
progress  such  of  the  broken  cavalry  and  infantry  of 
the  line  as  yet  maintained  the  combat,  advanced 
dauntlessly.  But  the  repeated  repulses  of  the  French 
had  not  b^n  left  unimproved  by  the  British.  The 
extreme  right  of  the  line,  commanded  by  General 
Frederick  Adam,  under  Lord  Hill,  had  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  gained  ground  after  each 
unsuccessful  charge,  until  the  space  between  Hou- 
goumontand  Urainela  Leude  being  completely  clear- 
^ of  the  enemy,  the  British  right  wing,  with  its  artil- 
lery and  sharp-shooters,  was  brought  round  from  a 
convex  to  a concave  position,  so  that  our  guns  raked 
the  French  columns  as  so<in  as  they  debouched 
up>on  the  causeway  for  their  final  attack.  Our  artil- 
lery had  orders  during  the  whole  action  to  fire  only 
upon  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  French,  and 
not  to  waste  their  ammunition  and  energy  in  the 
less  decisive  exchange  of  shot  with  the  French  guns. 

The  service  of  the  artillery  was  upon  this  occasion 
s<}  accurate,  and  at  the  same  time  so  destructive,  that 
the  heads  of  the  French  attacking  columns  wereen- 
ffiaded,  and  in  a manner  annihilated,  before  they 
could  advance  upon  the  high  road.  Those  who  : parte’s  part,  to  rally  bis  army  or  cover  their  retreat, 
witnessed  the  fire  and  its  effects,  describe  it  to  me  as ' In  one  instance  alone  he  displayed  some  spirit  of  the 
if  the  enemy’s  columns  kept  perpetually  advancing  /an/aronnde  by  which,  his  conduct  was  frequently 
from  the  hollow  way  without  ever  gaining  nound  on  | distmguished.  In  passing  a battery  of  fourteen  guns 
the  plain,  so  speedily  were  the  files  annihilated  as  i near  to  the  observatory,  he  ordered,  that  before 
they  came  into  the  line  of  the  fire.  Enthusiasm,  j they  were  deserted,  fourteen  rounds  should  be  fir^ 
however,  joined  to  the  impulse  of  those  in  the  rear,  from  each  ; — as  if  in  such  a moment  the  precision  of 
who  forced  forward  the  front  into  the  scene  of  dan-  j a review  would  be  required  from  an  army,  to  which 
ger,  at  length  carried  the  whole  attacking  force  into  ’ he  w*as  himself  setting  the  example  of  precipitate 


cupied.  But  the  line  was  of  unusual  dq>th,  consist- 
ing of  four  ranks  instead  of  two.  “ You  have  stood 
cavalry  in  this  order,”  said  the  General,  “and  can 
therefore  find  no  difficulty  in  charging  infantry,’* 
The  effect  of  their  three  fatal  cheers,  and  of  the  rapid 
advance  which  followed,  was  decisive.  The  Guards 
of  Napoleon  were  within  twenty  yards  of  those  of 
our  Sovereign,  but  not  one  staid  to  cross  bayonets 
with  a British  soldier.  The  consciousness  that  no 
support  or  reserve  remained  to  them,  added  confu- 
sion to  their  retreaL  This  was  observed  by  both 

f generals  with  suitable  emotion.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
ington  perceived  the  disorder  of  the  French  retreat, 
and  the  advanceof  the  Prussians  on  their  right  flank, 
where  they  were  already  driving  in  all  that  was  op- 
pose to  tnem.  It  was  remarked  that  the  sliarp- 
ness  and  precision  of  the  Duke’s  sight  enabled  him 
to  mention  both  these  circumstances  two  or  three 
minutes  before  they  could  be  discovered  by  the 
able  officers  aruuna  him.  He  im mediately  com- 
manded the  British  troops  to  form  line,  and  assume 
the  offensive.  The  whole  line  formed  four  deep,  and, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  rush^  down 
the  slopes  and  up  the  corresponding  bank,  driving  be- 
fore them  the  flying  French,  whose  confusion  became 
each  moment  more  irretrievable.  The  tirailleurs 
and  cavalry,  amounting  to  several  regiments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  gallantly  attempted  to  cover  the  re- 
treat. They  were  charged  by  the  British  cavalry, 
and  literally  cut  to  pieces. 

Bonaparte  saw  the  issue  of  the  fight  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  Engli.'ih  General,  but  with  far  dif- 
ferent feelings.  He  had  shown  the  utmost  coolness 
and  indifference  during  the  whole  day,  and  while  he 
praised  the  discipline  and  conduct  of  particular  corps 
of  the  British  army,  whose  gallantry  he  witnes»M, 
he  affiected  to  lament  their  necessary  and  inevitable 
destruction.  Even  to  reports  which  were  incessantly 
brought  to  him  of  the  increasing  strength  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Prussians  upon  his  right  flank,  he  turn- 
ed an  indifferent  car,  bending  his  whole  attention, 
and  apparently  resting  his  final  hope,  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ultimate  attack  by,  the  Imuerial  Guards. 
When  he  observed  them  recoil  in  disorder,  the  caval- 
Tv  intermixed  with  the  foot  and  trampling  them 
down,  he  said  to  his  aid-de-camp,  " ILn  sont  mclccs 
ensemble  !"  then  looked  down,  snook  his  head,  and 
became,  according  to  the  expression  of  his  guide, 

fiale  as  a corpse.  Immediately  afterwards  two 
arge  bodies  of  British  cavalry  appeartnl  in  rapid  ad- 
vance on  each  Hank  : and  as  the  operations  of  the 
Prussians  had  extended  along  his  right  flank,  and 
were  rapidly  gaining  his  rear,  Bonaparte  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  He  then  pronoun- 
ced to  Bertrand.who  was  al  ways  by  his  side,  the  fatal 
words,  ‘‘All  is  over,  it  is  time  to  save  ourselves,”*' 
and  left  to  their  fate  the  army  which  that  day  had 
shed  their  blood  for  him  with  such  profusion.  His 
immediate  attendants,  about  ten  or  twelve  in  num- 
ber, scrambled  along  with  him  out  of  the  hollow 
way,  and  gaining  the  open  plain,  all  fled  as  fast  as 
their  horses  could  carry  them,  or  the  general  confu- 
sion would  admit, without  a single  attempt,  on  Bona 


the  plain.  But  their  courage  was  obviously  damped 
They  advanced  indeed  against  every  obstacle  till 
they  attained  the  ridge,  wnere  the  British  soldiers 
lay  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  destructive  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, by  which  the  assault  was  covered : but  this 
was  tneir  final  effort.  *'  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them,” 
cried  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  then  with  a 
brigade  of  the  Guards.  In  an  instant  they  sprung 
up,  and,  assuming  the  offensive,  rushed  upon  the 
attacking  columns  with  the  bayonet  This  body  of 
the  Guards  bad  been  previously  disposed  in  hne, 
instead  of  the  squares  which  they  hod  hitherto  oc- 


Slit.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Bonaparte’s 
aviour  on  former  occasion^  it  would  appear, 
either  that  prosperity  had  clouded  his  energy  of 
mind,  or  that  he  was  m some  degree  wanting 
to  himself  on  the  conclusion  of  this  memorable  day. 
For,  after  having  shown  during  the  progress  of 
the  battle,  great  judgment  composure,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  the  mode  of  his  retreat  was  much 
less  than  honourable  to  a soldier,  who  had  risen  bv 
personal  courage  and  conduct  to  the  greatest  piten 
of  power  that  was  ever  enjoyed  by  an  individim. 

* A preient  c’Mt  finL...SauToo>  nous. 
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At  half  past  nine  the  furtive  arrived  at  (ienappe, 
and  experienced  great  diniculty  in  getting  through 
the  narrow  street  and  over  tlie  bndge  at  that  vil- 
lage, which  was  so  encumbered  with  cannon  and 
baggage- carts,  that  it  was  more  than  an  hour  ere 
he  could  obtain  a fn*e  pasisage.  From  thence  he 
pursued  his  flight,  still  upon  the  spur,  to  Uualre 
Bras,  and  from  Uiiatre  Bras  to  Gossclies,  where  he 
dismounted,  and  walked  on  fool  to  Charleroi.  He 
stopped  for  the  first  time  in  a meadow  beyond  that 
town,  and,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  took  some  re- 
freshment. In  the  course  of  his  flight,  he  receivinl 
from  time  to  time  the  reports  brought  him  by  diller- 
ent  oflii-ers,  of  thedisa.slrous  fate  of  the  army  which 
he  had  abandoned.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  ('har- 
ieroi  he  again  resumed  his  rapid  flight  towards  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  the  front  attack  of  (he  English,  and 
thatof  the  Prussians  uf>on  the  Hank,  met  with  slight 
opposition.  Just  as  the  English  army  had  deployed 
into  line  for  the  general  charge,  the  sun  streamed 
out,  as  if  to  shed  his  setting  glories  upon  the  con- 
querors of  that  dreadful  day.  Fatigue  and  diminu- 
tion of  numbers,  oven  wounds,  were  forgotten,  when 
the  animating  command  was  given  to  assume  the 
offensive.  Headerl  by  the  Dukeof  VVellington  him- 
self, with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  the  line  advanced  with 
the  utmost  spirit  and  rapidity.  The  fire  of  the  enemy 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  did  not 
stop  them  fur  a single  moment,  and  in  a short  time 
the  French  artillery-men  downed  their  guns,  cut 
loose  their  traces,  and  mingled  in  the  flight,  now  al- 
together confiist*d  anduniversal,  the  fugitives  tramp- 
ling down  those  who  yet  endenvour«l  to  keep  their 
ranks.  The  fir.st  line  had  hardly  the  vestige  of  mi- 
litary order  wlien  it  was  flung  back  on  the  second, 
and  both  became  then  united  in  one  tide  of  general 
and  undistinguished  flight.  Baggage-wagons,  ar- 
tillery-carts, guns  ovcrtlirown,  and  all  the  impedi- 
ments of  a hurried  flight,  cumbered  the  open  field 
as  well  as  the  causeway,  without  inentioning  the 
thick-strewn  corpses  of  the  slain,  and  the  luulics  of 
the  still  more  mi.serable  wounded,  who  in  vain  shriek- 
ed and  implored  compassion,  as  fliers  and  pursuers 
drove  headlong  over  them  in  the  agony  of  fear  or 
the  ecstasy  of  triumph.  All  the  guns  which  were 
in  line  along  the  French  position,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  fell  into  the  immediate  pos- 
scs.rion  of  the  British.  The  last  gun  firwi  was  a 
howitzer,  which  the  French  had  left  upon  the  road. 
It  was  turned  upon  their  retreat,  and  discharged  by 
Captain  Cainpliell,  aid-de-cainp  to  General  .Adam, 
with  his  own  hand,  who  had  thus  the  honour  of 
concluding  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which,  it  has 
keen  said,  Bonaparte  himwif  commenced. 

There  remained,  however,  for  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tives, a flight  and  pursuit  of  no  ordinary  description. 
And  here  the  timely  junctiotiof  the  Pnissians  was 
of  the  last  consi-quence  to  the  coinmun  cause  of 
Europe.  The  British  cavalry  were  completely  wea- 
ried with  the  e-Tcrtions  of  the  day,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  following  the  chase.  Even  the  horses  of 
the  officers  were  altogether  uiiahlu  to  strike  a trot 
for  any  length  of  way,  so  that  the  arrival  of  the  Prus- 
sians, with  all  their  cavalry  fit  for  instant  and  rapid 
operation,  and  organized  by  so  active  aquarler-inns- 
ter-gcncral  as  Gneisenau,  was  essential  to  gathering 
in  the  harvest,  which  was  already  dearly  won  and 
fairlv  reaped. 

Tne  march  and  advance  of  the  Pnissians  crossed 
* the  van  of  the  British  army,  after  they  had  attacked 
the  French  position,  about  the  Farm-house  of  La 
Belle  Alliance;  and  there,  or  near  to  that  spot,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Prince-Marshal  Biucher 
met  to  congratulate  each  other  uimn  their  joint  siic- 
ce»B,  and  its  important  consequences.  The  hamlet, 
Vfhich  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a little 
circumstance  of  village  scandal,*  came  to  bear  an 
unexpecud  and  extraordinary  coincidence  with  the 
situation  of  the  combined  armies,  which  inclines 

* A w Oman  who  ri>»iiipd  hero,  after  roorryinx  two  liunt>aniU  in 
hpr  <*wL  »taik»n  of  critiiiiibie  jcomaiirv,  tIkmo  to  unite  IhtwIi', 
Miion  int  bcemninB  a second  time  a willow,  to  her  own  lumi  or 
pinuxhmi  in ; and  the  name  of  La  lUdle  Alliance  waa  beatowred  on 
her  placo  ot  roaidonro  in  ndtculo  of  tliia  match. 


many  foreigners  even  now  to  give  the  fight  the  namo 
of  the  Battle  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Here,  tooy  the 
victorious  allies  of  both  countries  exchanged  military 
greeting, — the  Prussians  halting  their  regimental 
huiuls  to  play  “ God  save  the  King,”  w^e  the 
British  returned  the  compliment  with  three  cheers 
to  the  honour  of  Prussia.  The  Prince-Marshal  im- 
rnediately  gave  orders  that  every  man  and  horee  in 
his  ariiiy  capable  of  action  should  press  upon  the 
rear  of  (he fugitives,  without  giving  them  a moment's 
time  to  rally.  The  night  was  illuminated  by  a bri^t 
moon,  so  that  the  fliers  found  no  refuge,  and  experi- 
enced as  little  mercy. 

To  the  last,  iiulctd,  the  French  had  forfeited  all 
claim  : for  their  cruelty  toward.s  the  Prussians  taken 
upon  the  16th,  ami  towards  the  British  wounded  and 
prisoners  made  during  the  battle  of  the  18th,  was 
such  ns  to  exclude  them  from  the  benefit  of  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  w’ar.  Tlieh  lancers,  in  particular 
rode  over  the  field  during  the  action,  despatching 
with  their  weapons  the  wounded  British,  with 
most  inveterate  rancour ; and  many  of  the  officers 
who  have  recoverMi  from  the  wounds  they  recdvtd 
on  that  glorious  day,  sustained  the  greatest  danger 
and  most  lasting  inconvenience  from  such  as  were 
inflicted  by  those  savages,  when  they  were  in  no  oon- 
ilition  either  to  otlcnd  others  or  to  defend  thcniselvca. 
The  Quoi ! tun'ea  yas  mvrt  ? of  the  spearman,  was 
usually  accompanied  w’lth  a tlinist  of  his  lancts  dealt 
with  an  inveteracy  which  gives  great  countenance 
to  the  general  opinion,  tliat  their  orders  were  to  give 
no  quarter.  Even  the  British  officers  who  were  car- 
ried before  Bonaparte,  although  civilly  treated  whfle 
he  spoke  to  them,  and  disnnsseti  with  assurances 
that  they  .should  have  surgical  assistance  and  pro- 
per attendance,  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  presence, 
than  they  were  stripjH'd,  beaten,  and  abused.  Most 
of  the  prisoners  whom  the  French  took  from  our 
light  cavalry  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  or  owed 
their  safety  to  concealment  or  a speedy  escape.  la 
short,  it  seemed  as  if  the  French  army,  when  they 
commenced  this  desperate  game,  had,  like  Bucca- 
neers setting  forth  upon  acniise,  renounced  the  com- 
mon rules  ql  war  and  bonds  of  social  amity,  and 
come  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  ene- 
mies to  the  human  species.  This  unnatural  haticd 
rarely  aimuunced  and  cruelly  acted  upon,  was  as 
fearfully  avenged.  The  Prussians  listened  not,  and 
they  had  no  rea.son  to  listen,  to  crit>8  for  mercy  from 
those  who  had  thus  abused  their  momentary  advan- 
tages over  llieinselvcs  and  ilietr  allies ; and  iheu^ 
light  horse,  always  formidable  on  such  occasiocs, 
made  a fearful  and  uidiecriminate  slaughter,  scarce  ia- 
terrupted  even  by  the  umiptation  ol  plundering  the 
baggage  with  which  the  roads  were  choked,  and  un- 
checked by  an  attempt  at  resistance.  Those  soldier* 
who  had  begun  the  morning  with  such  hopes,  and 
whose  conduct  during  the  battle  vindicated  their 
having  done  so,  were  now  so  broken  in  heart  and 
spirits,  that  scores  of  them  fled  at  sight  of  a auutle 
Prussian  hus.sar. 

Vet  It  is  remarkable  that,  amid  the  countless  nma-  I 
her  who  fell,  both  of  privates  and  officers,  we  do  not  I 
nofice  many  of  those  names  di.stinguished  in  the 
letins  of  Bonaparte’s  former  campaigns.  Whether 
the  marshals,  doubling  the  success  ol  their  old  mas- 
ter, hazarded  themselves  less  frankly  in  bis  cause  or 
did  so  with  better  fortune  than  belonged  to  our  di«- 
linguisluxi  and  undaunted  Picton,  Ponaonby,  arid 
other  officers  of  high  rank  w’hose  loss  we  lament,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  coiytcture.  But,  except  Duheame  ai^ 
Friarit,  neither  of  whose  nann>s  were  very  muchdio- 
tinguislu-d,  we  hear  of  no  general  officers  among  tha 
French  list  of  the  slam.  The  latter  was  kiiltd  by  a 
ball  dose  tu  the  tunicoat  Ney,  who  cominanded  the 
imperial  guanis  in  the  last  attack.  The  death  ef 
Diihesmc  had  something  in  it  which  was  Homeric. 
He  wa.s  overtaken  in  the  village  of  Genappe  by  one 
of  the  Dukeof  Bmnsw’ick’s  black  hussars,  of  whom 
he  begged  quarter,  soldier  regarded  him  sternlT, 
with  ids  sabre  viplifteti,  and  then  brieflv  saying. 

” The  Duke  of  Brunswick  died  yesterday,” kestowed 
on  him  his  death’s  wound. 

Kardovc  koi  JlarpofXof,  otto  oto  toXkoy  OfUtH/t. 
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Q«n«iml  CSambrone  was  «ud  also  to  have  fallen  after 
refusing  quarter  and  announcing  to  the  British,  by 
whom  It  was  offered.  “ The  Imperial  Guard  can  <he, 
but  never  surrender.”  The  speech  and  the  devotion 
of  the  general  received  honourable  mention  in  the 
Minutes  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  But 
the  passage  was  ordered  to  be  erased  next  day,  it 
being  discovered  that  General  Cambrone  was  a pri* 
sonar  in  Lord  Wellington's  camp. 

The  French  retreat  was  utter  rout  and  confussion, 
the  men  deserting  their  officers,  the  officers  the  men, 
all  discipline  neglected,  and  every  thing  thrown  away 
which  could  for  a moment  impede  the  rapidity  of 
their  panic  flight.  A slight  attempt  wos  made  to 
halt  at  the  village  of  Genappe,  but  there,  and  at  Char- 
leroi, and  wherever  else  the  terrified  fugitives  attempt- 
ed to  paus^  a cannon-shot  or  two,  or  the  niere  sound 
of  a Prussian  drum  or  trumpet,  was  sufficient  to  put 
them  again  to  the  rout. 

The  English  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
the  villages  adjacent.  Be  it  not  forgotten,  that, 
after  such  attention  to  their  woundetf  companions 
as  the  moment  ^rmitted,  they  carried  their  succours 
to  the  disabled  French,  without  deigning  to  remem- 
ber that  the  defenceless  and  groaning  wretches  who 
encumbered  the  field  of  battle  in  heaps,  were  the 
same  men  who  had  displayed  the  most  relentless 
cruelty  on  every  temporary  advantage  which  they 
Stained  during  this  brief  campaimi.  They  erected 
huts  over  them  to  protect  them  from  the  weather, 
brought  them  water,  and  shared  with  them  their  re- 
freshments—showing  in  this  the  upright  nobleness 
of  their  own  dispositions,  and  giving  the  most  vivid 
testimony  of  their  deserving  that  victory  with  which 
Providence  had  ciowncd  them— a victory  as  unpa- 
ralleled in  its  consequences,  as  the  battle  itself  was 
in  its  length,  obstinacy,  and  importance.  Adieu ! 
my  dear  major.  Excuse  a long  letter,  which  con- 
tains much  which  you  may  have  heard  better  told, 
mixed  with  some  things  with  which  you  are  pro- 
bably not  yet  acquainted.  The  details  which  I Have 
ventured  to  put  into  writing,  are  most  of  them  from 
the  authority  of  officers  nigh  in  command  upon 
that  memor^le  day,  and  I may  therefore  be  allowed 
to  hope  that  even  repetitions  will  be  pardoned,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  more  authenticity  to  the  facts 
which  I have  narrated.  Yours,  &c. 

Paul. 


LETTER  IX. 

Paul  to  his  Sistxb  Maboauet. 


Diclnh  Vnitera  to  Waterloo— D«  Coster,  Bonaparte’s  Guide— 
Appsarance  of  the  Field  of  Battle — Livrete  <»f  the  French  Sol* 
oiers— 'Gerrnan  Prayer-Book;. — Letiurt — Gantio  Sl»epherd— 
Cliiack  A^ertisemenU — Croja  tfamplwl  down— Houses  and 
HaoiJeta  ruinous — Claim  of  DamBfca—Hoiigoumont— Relics 
t^en  by  Visiter*— Number  Slain  in  the  Battle— Plunder  ob- 
tained by  the  Ptsisants — Sale  of  Relics  of  the  Battle — Me.  of 
French  rJons^ Romance  of  Dunoia— rhcTruubadoui^Cupid’e 
Chsiicc— Reflections  suseeste.l  by  these  Poems— Chanson— Ro- 
mance de  Troubadour— chanson  de  la  Folie. 


I SHOULD  now,  mv  dear  sister,  give  you  some  de- 
cription  of  the  ceichratod  field  of  Waterloo.  But 
altnough  I visited  it  with  unusual  advantages,  it  is 
necessary  that  I should  recollect  how  many  descrip- 
tions have  already  appeared  of  (his  celebrated  scene 
of  the  greatest  event  of  modern  times,  ami  that  I 
must  not  weary  your  patience  with  a twice-told  tale. 
Such  and  so  numerous  have  been  the  visits  oi  Eng- 
lish families  and  tourists,  as  to  enrich  the  peasants 
of  the  vicinity  by  jhe  consexjiiences  ol  an  event  winch 
menne^  them  with  total  ruin.  The  good  old  Flem- 
ish housewife,  who  keeps  the  principal  carbaret  at 
Waterloo,  even  when  I was  there,  had  learnt  the 
value  of  her  situation,  and  charged  three  pnees  for 
our  coffee,  because  she  could  gratify  us  by  showing 
the  very  bed  in  which  the  Grand  JLord  slept  the 
ni^t  preceding  the  action.  To  what  extremities 
she  may  have  since  proceeded  in  taxing  English 
cariosity,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  To  say  truth, 
the  honest  Flemings  were  at  first  altogether  at  a 
loaf  to  comprehend  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm 
Voi.  I.- 6 D 


by  which  their  English  visiters  were  influenced  in 
their  pilgrimages  to  this  classic  spot.  Their  county 
has  been  long  the  scene  of  militaiv  operations,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  themselves  nave  seldom  fell 
much  personal  inttrest.  With  them  a battle  fought 
and  won  is  a battle  forgotten,  and  the  peasant  re- 
sumes his  ordinary  labours  after  the  armies  have 
left  his  district,  with  as  little  interest  in  rpcollccting 
the  conflict,  a.s  if  it  had  fawn  a thunder-siorm  which 
had  passed  away.  You  may  conceive,  therefore,  the 
great  surprise  with  which  tfu-.-^e  hone.st  pococuran- 
tes viewtjd  the  number  of  Briti.sh  travellers  of  every 
possible  description  who  hastened  to  visit  the  field 
of  Waterloo. 

I w'RS  early  in  making  my  pilgrimage,  yet  there 
were  half  a dozen  of  parties  upon  the  ground  at  the 
same  time  with  that  to  whieli  I belonged.  Honest 
John  de  Coskr,  the  Flemish  peasant,  whom  Bona 
parte  has  made  immortal  by  pressing  into  his  ser- 
vice as  a guide,  was  the  person  in  most  general  re- 
quest, and  he  repeatrd  wnli  gn  at  accuracy  the  same 
simple  tale  to  all  who  desired  to  hear  him.  I ques- 
tioned him  long  and  particularly,  but  I cannot 
pretend  to  buve  e.xtrncted  any  information  in  addi- 
tion to  what  lias  been  long  atto  very  accurately 
published  in  the  newspapers.  For  I presume  you 
would  be  little  interested  m knowing,  that,  upon  this 
memorable  occasion,  the  ex-emperor  rode  a dap- 
pled horse,  and  wore  a gray  surinut  with  a green 
uniform  coat ; and,  in  memory  of  his  party’s  badge, 
as  I suppose,  a violet-coloured  waistcoat  and  panta- 
loons of  the  same.  It  was,  howcvir,  with  no  little 
emotion  that  I walked  with  De  Custer  from  one 
place  to  another,  making  him  show  me,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  precise  stations  which  had  been 
successively  occupied  by  the  fallen  monarch  on  that 
eventful  day.  The  first  was  at  the  farm  of  Rossum. 
near  to  that  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  from  wliich  he  had 
witnessed  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Hougou- 
mont.  He  remained  there  till  about  four  o'clock, 
and  then  removed  into  the  cottage  of  De  Coster, 
where  he  continued  until  he  descended  into  the 
ravine,  or  hollow'  way.  There  w’as  a deep  and  inex- 

firessible  feeling  of  awe  in  the  reflection,  that  tho 
ast  of  these  positions  was  the  identical  place  from 
which  he,  who  had  so  long  held  the  highest  place  in 
Europe,  beheld  his  hopes  cnishcd  and  Ids  power  dc- 
troyed.  To  recollect,  that  wilhin  a short  inontli, 
the  man  whose  name  Imd  been  the  terror  of  Europe, 
stood  on  the  very  ground  which  I now  occupied, 
that  right  opposite  was  placed  that  comniniulcr 
w'hom  the  event  of  the  day  hailed,  Vati'/ucur  du 
Vajupitur  de  la  /erre— that  the  landscape,  now  soli- 
tary and  peaceful  around  me,  pre.^entwl  so  lately  a 
scene  of  such  horrid  magnificence  — that  the  very 
individual  who  was  now  at  my  side,  had  then  stood 
by  that  of  Napoleon,  and  witnessed  every  change  in 
hiB  countenance,  from  hope  to  anxietv,  from  anxiety 
to  fear  and  to  despair,— to  recollect  all  this,  opjircss- 
ed  me  with  sensations  which  1 find  it  impossible  to 
describe.  The  scene  seemed  to  have  shifted  so 
rapidly,  that  even  while  I stood  on  the  very  stage 
where  it  was  exhibited,  I felt  an  inclination  to  douot 
the  reality  of  what  had  passed. 

De  Co.ster  himself  seems  a sensible,  shrewd  pea- 
sant. He  complained  that  the  curiosity  of  the  vis- 
iters who  came  to  hear  his  tale,  interfered  a good 
deal  with  his  ordinary  and  necessary  occupations : 

1 advised  him  to  make  each  party,  who  insis^ 
upon  seeing  and  questioning  him,  a remilar  charge 
of  five  francs,  and  assured  him  that  if  he  did  so.  Be 
would  find  that  Bonaparte  had  kept  his  promise  of 
making  his  fortune,  though  in  a way  he  neither'* 
vvishea  nor  intended.  Pere  dc  Coster  said  he  wos 
obliged  to  me  for  the  hint,  and  I dare  say  has  not 
ffuled  to  profit  by  it.* 

The  field  of  battle  plainly  told  the  history  of  the 
fight,  as  soon  as  the  positions  of  the  hostile  armies 
were  pointed  out.  Tne  extent  was  so  limited,  and 
the  interval  between  them  so  easily  seen  and  com- 
manded, that  the  various  manoeuvres  could  be 

* A very  minute  narrative  of  Bonaparte'*  conduct  dudnf  tba 
whole  day,  taken  down  from  the  month  of  thi<  |iea*aot,  kxim  a 
conoiu  article  in  the  Appandix. 
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traced  with  the  eye  upon  the  field  itself,  as  upon  a 
military  plan  of  a foot  square.  All  ghastly  remains 
of  the  carnage  had  been  either  burned  or  buried,  and 
the  relics  of  the  fray  which  yet  remained  were  not 
in  themselves  of  a very  imposing  kind.  Bones  of 
horses,  quantities  of  old  hats,  rags  of  clothes,  scraps 
of  leather,  and  fragments  of  books  and  papers,' 
strewed  the  ground  in  great  proftision,  especially 
where  the  action  hod  been  most  bloody.  Among 
the  last,  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence  were  the 
military  livrets,  or  memorandum-book.s  of  the 
French  soldiers.  1 picked  up  one  of  these,  which 
shows,  by  its  order  and  arrangement,  the  strict  dis- 
cipline, which  at  one  time  was  maintained  in  the 
French  army,  when  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  enter 
in  such  an  account-book,  not  only  the  state  of  his 
pay  and  eq^uipments,^  but  the  occasions  on  which  he 
served  and  distinguished  himsedf,  and  the  punish- 
ments, if  any,  which  he  liad  incurred.  At  the  con- 
clusion is  a list  of  the  dutie.*«  of  the  private  soldier, 
amongst  which  is  that  of  knowing  how  to  dress  his 
victuals,  and  particularly  to  make  good  soup.  The 
livret  in  my  possession  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Sieur  Mallet,  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  8th  regi- 
ment of  the  line:  he  had  been  in  the  service  since 
the  year  1791,  until  the  18th  of  June,  1818,  which  day 
probably  closed  his  account,  and  with  it  ail  his 
earthly  hope.s  and  prospects.  Tlie  fragments  of 
German  prayer-books  were  so  numerous,  that  I have 
little  doubt  a large  edition  had  been  pressed  into  the 
military  service  of  one  or  other  parly,  to  be  used  as 
cartridge-paper. _ Letters,  and  other  papers,  memo- 
randums of  business,  or  pledges  of  friendship  and 
aflection,  lay  scattered  about  on  the  field— few  of 
them  were  now  legible.  \ friend  picked  up  a copy 
of  “The  Gentle  Shepherd”  where  the  Scotch  regi- 
ments had  been  stationed;  a circumstance  which 
appeals  strongly  to  our  national  feeling,  from  the 
contrast  between  the  rustic  scenes  of  flie  pa.storal 
and  that  in  which  the  owner  of  the  volume  had 
robably  fallen.  Q,uack  advertisements  were  also  to 
e found  where  English  soldiers  had  fallen.  Among 
the  universal  remedies  announced  by  these  em- 
pirics, there  was  none  against  the  dangers  of  such  a 
field.  _ 

Besides  these  fragments,  tlie  surface  of  the  field 
showed  evident  marks  of  the  battle.  The  tall  crops 
of  maize  and  rye  wore  trampled  into  a thick  black 
paste,  under  the  feet  of  men  and  horses— the  ground 
was  torn  in  many  places  by  the  c.tplosion  of  shells, 
and  in  others  strangely  broken  up  and  rooted  by 
the  wheels  of  the  artillery.  Such  signs  of  violent 
and  rapid  motion  recorded,  that 

Rank  ninh'd  on  rank,  with  squadron  squadron  cloaud. 

Tbu  thunder  ceased  nut,  nor  liio  fire  n>poscd. 

Yet,  abstracting  from  our  actual  knowledge  of  the 
dreadful  cause  of  such  appearances,  they  reminded 
me  not  a little  of  those  which  are  wen  upon  a com- 
mon a few  days  after  a great  fair  has  been  held 
there.  These  transitory  memorials  were  in  a rapid 
course  of  disappearing,  for  the  plriugh  vfas  already 
at  work  in  several  parts  of  the  held.  There  is,  per- 
haps, more  feeling  than  wisdom  in  the  wish,  yet  I 
own  I should  have  been  better  pleased,  if.  for  one 
season  at  least,  the  field  where,  in  imagination,  the 
ploughshare  was  coming  in  frequent  contact  with 
tlic  corpses  of  the  gallant  dead,  had  been  suffered  to 
remain  fallow.  But  the  corn  which  must  soon 
wave  there  will  be  itself  a temporary  protection  to 
their  humble  graves,  while  it  will  speraily  remove 
from  the  face  of  nature  the  melancholy  traces  of  the 
strife  of  man. 

The  houses  and  hamlets  which  were  exposed  to 
the  line  of  fire  have  of  course  suffered  very  much, 
being  perforated  by  cannon-balls  in  every  direction. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  at  La  Have  Sainte. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  peaceful  cottages  might 
then  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  our  admired  firiend, 

“ Around  them,  in  thenu  th«  loud  battle  clanga ; 

Within  our  verr  wall#  nerce  BOcarmen  puih, 

And  armed  wnrrinnt  crotx  their  cla«bins  bloiles. 

Ah,  wo  m me  I our  warm  and  clicerriii  bearUu, 
iubIh^  flooTB.  on  wiiich  our  chiidrea  plar'd, 

Must  be  the  bloody  lair  of  dyinf  men  I" 


There  was  not  indeed,  a cottage  in  the  vidni^,  but 
what,  ere  the  eve  of  the  fight  was  crowded  with 
the  wounded,  many  of  whom  had  only  stren^h  to 
creep  to  the  next  place  of  cover,  that  they  might  lay 
them  down  to  die. 

The  village  of  Saint  John,  and  others  within  the 
English  position,  had  escape  with  the  demolition 
of  the  windows,  and  the  breaches  of  the  walls  from 
without.  The  hamlets  lying  on  the  opposite  heights, 
within  the  French  line  of  bivouack,  having  been 
plundered  to  the  bare  walls,  had  sustained  internal 
as  w'ell  as  external  damage.  Among  other  claims 
upon  English  generosity,  and  which  may  serve  to 
iilustrute  the  idea  which  foreigners  have  formed  of 
its  illimitable  extent,  one  was  made  by  a proprietoi 
of  this  district  for  a considerable  sum,  stated  to  be 
the  damage  which  bis  properly  had  sustained  in  and 
through  the  battle  of  Uaterloo.  He  w'as  asked, 
why  he  thought  a claim  so  unprecedented  in  the 
usual  course  of  warfare  would  he  listened  to.  He 
replied,  that  he  understood  the  British  had  made 
compensation  in  Spain  to  sufferers  under  similar 
circumstances.  If  was  next  pointed  out  to  him, 
that  no  English  soldier  had  or  could  have  been  ac- 
cessary to  the  damage  which  he  had  sustained 
since  the  hamlets  andThoiises  plundered  lay  within 
Bonaparte’s  position.  The  Fleming,  without  hav- 
ing studied  at  Leyden,  understood  the  doctrine  of 
consequential  damages.  He  could  not  .see  that  the 
circumstance  alleged  made  much  difference,  since 
he  ar^ed,  if  the  English  had  not  obstinately  pla- 
ced themselves  in  the  way,  the  French  would  have 
marcheil  quietly  on  to  Brussels,  without  doing  him 
any  material  damage;  and  it  w'as  not  until  he  was 
positively  informed,  that  his  demand  would  not  be 
granted,  that  he  remained  silenced,  but  not  satisfied 

Hougoumont  (a  name  bestow'ed,  I believe,  by  a 
mistake  of  our  great  commander,  hut  which  will 
certainly  supersede  the  more  proper  one  ofChaieau- 
Goumont|  is  the  only  place  of  consideration  which 
was  totally  destroyed.  The  shattered  and  black- 
ened ruins  of  this  little  chateau  remain  among  the 
wreck  of  its  garden,  while  the  fruit-trees,  half  tom 
down,  half  fa.stencd  to  the  walls,  give  some  idea  of 
the  Dutch  neatness  w’ith  w'hich  it  had  been  kept 
ere  the_  storm  of  war  approached  it.  The  garden 
wall  being  secured  by  a strong  high  hedge,  it  is  sup- 
posed the  French  continued  the  attack  for  some  | 
time  before  they  were  aware  of  the  great  strength  of 
their  defences.  Yet  it  is  atrangc  that  Bonaparte, 
who  witnessed  the  assault,  never  asked  De  Coster, 
who  stood  at  his  elbow,  in  what  manner  the  garden 
wa.s  enclosed. 

The  wall  was  all  loop-holed  for  the  use  of  mus- 
ketry, and  the  defenders  also  maintained  n fire  from 
scaffolds,  which  enabled  them  to  level  their  guns. 
Most  visiters  bought  peaches,  and  gathered  hazel- 
nuts and  filbeyds  in  the  garden,  with  the  pious  pur- 
rtose  of  planting,  when  they  returned  to  England, 
trees,  which  might  remind  them  and  their  posterity 
of  this  remarkable  spot.  The  grove  of  trees  around 
Hougoumont  was  shattered  by  grape-shot  and 
musketry  in  a most  extraordinary  manner.  I count- 
ed the  marks  upon  one  which  had  been  struck  in 
twenty  different  places,  and  I think  there  was 
scarce  any  one  which  had  totally  escaped.  I under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  whom  this  ravaged  domain 
belongs  is  to  receive  full  compensation  from  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands. 

I must  not  omit  to  mention,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  care  which  had  been  bttstowed  in  burying  or 
burning  the  dead,  the  stench  in  several  places  of  the 
field,  and  particularly  at  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hoo- 
goumont,  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  former 
operation  had  been  but  hastily  and  im;»erfectly  per- 
formed. It  was  impossible  of  course,  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  numbers  of  the  slain  ; but,  including 
those  who  fell  on  both  sides,  before  ihe  retreat  com- 
menced, the  sum  of  forty  thousand  will  probably  be 
found  considerably  within  the  mark,  and  I have  wn 
officers  of  experience  who  compute  it  much  higher. 
When  it  is  considered,  therefore,  that  so  many  hu- 
man corpses,  besides  those  of  many  thousand  h^ 
sea,  were  piled  upon  a field  scarcely  two  mils* 
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lonR.  and  not  above  half  a mile  in  breadth,  it  ia 
wonderful  that  a pestilential  disease  has  not  bro- 
ken out,  to  sum  up  the  hon'ors  of  the  campaign. 

If  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Water- 
loo suffered  great  alarm  and  considerable  damage 
in  the  course  of  this  tremendous  conflict,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  they  had  peculiar  and  ample  means 
of  idemnification.  They  had.  in  the  first  place,  the 
greatest  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  field  of  uattl^  for 
our  soldiers  were  too  much  exhausted  to  anticipate 
them  in  this  particular.  Many  country  people  were 
at  once  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  the  French  bag- 

fage,  and  not  a few  by  that  of  the  British,  whicn, 
aving  been  ordered  to  retreat  during  the  action, 
became  embarrassed  on  the  narrow  causeway  lead- 
ing through  the  great  forest  of  Soignies,  and  w’as 
there  fairly  sacked  and  pillaged  by  the  runaway 
Belgians  and  the  peasantrv ; a disgraceful  scene, 
which  nothing  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  great  vic- 
tory, and  the  consequent  enthusiasm  of  joy,,  could 
have  allowed  to  be  passed  over  without  strict  in- 
quirj^  Many  of  our  ofiicers,  and  some  but  ill  able 
to  atford  such  a loss,  were  in  this  manner  deprived 
of  all  their  clothes  and  baggage  at  the  moment  of 
their  advanee  into  the  territories  of  France.  The 
servants  of  the  officers  themselves,  were  sometimes 
accessary  to  this  pillage ; and.  it  is  said,  that  one  of 
these  fugitive  domestics,  with  the  address  of  one 
of  3Ioliere’s  servants  or  Terence’s  slaves,  had  the 
art  to  extract  from  his  master’s  parents  a sum  of 
money  which  he  pretended  to  have  laid  out  upon  his 
funeral,  before  they  had  received  tidings  that  the 
pretended  defunct  had  escaped  the  slaughter. 

A more  innocent  source  of  profit  has  opened  to 
many  of  the  poor  people  about  Waterloo,  by  the 
sale  of  such  trinkets  and  arms  as  they  collect  daily 
from  the  field  of  battle;  things  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
but  upon  which  curiosity  sets  a daily  increasing  es- 
timate. These  memonals,  like  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls,  rise  in  value  as  they  decrease  in  number. 
Almost  every  hamlet  opens  a mart  of  them  as  soon 
as  English  visiters  appear.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, rushed  out  upon  us,  holding  up  swords,  pis- 
tols, carabines,  and  holsters,  all  of  which  were 
sold  when  I was  there  a prix  Just^  at  least  to  those 
who  knew  how  to  drive  a bargain.  I saw  a toler- 
ably good  carabine  bought  for  five  francs ; to  be  sure 
there  went  many  words  to  the  bargain,  for  the  old 
woman  to  whom  it  belonged  had  the  conscience  at 
first  to  ask  a gold  Napoleon  for  it,  being  about  the 
value  it  would  have  borne  in  Birmingham.  Cross- 
es of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  in  great  request, 
and  already  stood  high  in  the  market.  I boi^hl 
one  of  the  ordinary  sort  for,  forty  francs.  The 
eagles  which  the  French  soldiers  wore  in  front  of 
their  caps,  especially  the  more  solid  ornament  of 
that  description  which  belonged  to  the  Imperial 
Guards,  were  sought  after,  hut  might  be  had  for  a few 
sous.  But  the  great  object  ofainbition  was  to  possess 
the  armour  of  a cuirassier,,  which  at  first  might  have 
been  bought  in  great  quantity,  almost  all  the  wearers 
having  fallen  in  that  bloody  battle.  The  victors 
had,  indeed,  carried  off  some  of  these  cuirasses  to 
serve  as  culinary  utensils,  and  I myself  have  seen 
the  Highlanders  frying  their  rations  of  beef  or  mut- 
ton upon  the  breast-plates  and  back-pieces  of  their 
discomfited  adversaries.  But  enough  remained  to 
make  the  fortunes  of  the  people  of  Si.  John,  Water- 
loo, Planchenoit,  dec.  When  1 was  at  La  Belle 
Alliance  I bought  the  cuirass  of  a common  soldier 
for  about  six  francs;  but  a very  handsome  inlaid 
one,  once  the  property  of  a French  officer  of  dis- 
tinction, which  was  (or  sale  in  Brussels,  cost  mo 
{out  times  the  sum.  .As  for  the  casques,  or  head- 
pieces,  which  by  ihe  way  are  remarkably  handsome, 
they  are  almost  introurablct  for  the  peasants  im- 
mediately sold  them  to  be  beat  out  for  old  copper, 
and  the  purchastirs,  ncedle.ssly  afraid  of  their  being 
reclaimed,  destroyed  them  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  eagerness  with  which  we  enter^  into  these 
negotiations,  and  still  more  the  zeal  with  which  we 
picKcd  up  every  trifle  we  could  find  upon  the  field, 
rather  scandalized  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  day, 
who  did  me  the  favour  to  guide  me  over  the  field  of 


battle,  and  who  considered  the  interest  I took  in 
things  which  he  was  accustomed  to  see  scattered 
as  mere  trumpery  upon  many  a field  of  victory,  with 
a feeling  that  1 believe  made  him  for  the  moment 
heartily  ashamed  of  his  company.  1 was  obliged 
to  remind  him  that  as  he  had  himself  gathered  lau- 
rels on  the  same  spot,  he  should  have  sympathy  or 
patience  at  least,  with  our  more  humble  harvest  of 
peach-stones,  filberds,  and  trinkets.  Fortunately 
the  enthusiasm  of  a visiter,  who  wont  a bow-shot 
beyond  us,  by  carrying  off  a brick  from  the  house  of 
La  Belie  Alliance,  with  that  of  a more  wholesale 
amateur,  who  actually  purchased  the  d(Mr  of  the 
said  mansion  for  two  gold  Napoleon^  a little  miti- 
gated, my  military  friend’s  censure  of  our  folly,  by 
showing  it  was  possible  to  exceed  it.  J own  I was 
myself  somewhat  curious  respecting  me  use  which 
could  be  made  of  the  door  of  La  Belle  Alliance, 
unless  upon  a speculation  of  cutting  it  up  into  trin- 
kets, like  Shakspeare’s  mulberry-tree. 

A relic  of  greater  moral  interest  was  given  me  by 
a lady,  whose  father  ^d  found  it  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  It  is  a manuscript  collection  of  French  songs, 
bearing  stains  of  clav  and  blood,  which  probably  in- 
dicate the  fate  of  the  proprietor.  One  or,  two  of 
these  romances  I thought  pretty,  and  have  since  had 
an  opportunity  of  having  them  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, by  meeting  at  Paris  with  one  of  our  Scottish 
men  of  rhyme. 


ROMANCE  OF  DUNOIS. 

It  wai  Diinou,  the  younc  and  brave,  wan  bound  for  Paleetine, 

But  dnit  he  made  hu  oriaoni  before  Saint  Mary’i  thitne : 

” And  grant,  iinmorUU  Uucen  of  Heaven,"  wo*  still  the  soldier'a 
prayer, 

“ That  1 may  prove  the  bravest  knight,  and  love  the  fairest  fair." 

His  oath  of  honour  on  the* shrine  ho  craved  it  with  hii  sword. 

And  follow'd  to  llic  Holy  Land  the  ban  nor  of  his  Lord; 

Wlicrc.  faillitiil  to  liis  noble  vow,  his  war-cry  fill’d  the  air.-^ 

" Be  honour’d  aye  the  bravest  kniflit,  beloved  iho  foircat  fair." 

They  owed  Uio  conquest  to  his  arm,  and  then  liis  liece-lord  said, 
’’  The  lioart  (hat  has  fur  honour  beat,  by  bliss  must  be  repaid,— 
My  daughter  Isafjel  and  tliou  shall  be  a wedded  pair, 

For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  fairest  of  the  fair." 

And  Uicn  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  Saint  Mary’s  shrine. 
That  makes  a paradise  on  earth  if  hearts  and  hands  combine ; 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright  that  were  in  chapel  there, 

Cried,  ’’  Honour'd  be  Uie  braveat  knight,  bolovea  the  fkireat  fair  I" 


THE  TROUBADOUR- 

Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A 'I’roubadour  that  hated  sorrow, 

Bencatli  his  lady’s  window  como. 

And  thus  be  sung  his  lost  good-morrow 
" My  arm  it  ia  my  country’s  right, 

My  lieart  is  in  my  true  love’s  bower ; 

Gayly  for  love  mid  fame  to  fight 
Bents  the  gnllont  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march’d  with  helm  on  bead 
And  ham  in  hand,  the  descant  rung. 

As  faithful  to  his  favourite  maid, 

Thu  minstrel-burthen  still  he  sung:  ^ 

"My  arm  it  is  my  country’s  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady  s bower ; 

Resolved  for  love  and  fame  tofiebt. 

I come,  a gallant  Troubadour." 

Even  when  the  bottle- roar  was  deep, 

With  dauntle-ss  licart  lie  hew'd  his  way 
Mid  splintering  lance  and  fulchion-sweep, 

Ann  still  was  lioard  his  warrior-lay: 

" My  life  it  is  my  country’s  right, 

My  lieart  is  in  my  lady’s  liower  j 
For  love  to  die.  for  fame  to  fight, 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

Alas  I upon  tlie  bloody  field 
Ha  fidi  beneath  the  foemon’s  glaive. 

But  still,  reclining  on  his  shield. 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave  ; 

" My  life  it  is  my  country’s  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady’s  bower ; 

For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight. 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour." 

The  tone  of  these  two  romances  chimes  in  not 
unhappily  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the  ma- 
nuscript was  found,  although  1 do  not  pretend  to 
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have  discovered  the  real  effusions  of  a military  bard, 
since  the  first  of  them,  to  iny  certain  knowledge,  ana 
1 have  no  doubt  the  other  also,  is  a common  and 
popular  song  in  France.*  The"  following  Anacre- 
ontic is  somewhat  of  a different  kind,  and  less  con- 
nected with  the  tone  of  feeling  excited  by  the  recol- 
lection, that  the  manuscript  m which  it  occurs  was 
the  relic  of  a field  of  battle:— 

It  chanced  tkit  Cnpid  on  a Reason, 

By  Fancy  urfed.  r♦:^^oIved  Ut  wed. 

Bat  could  not  Retllc  wtictiM<r  Keason 
Or  Folly  should  pnrtake  las  bud. 

What  does  he  then?  — Uiwn.iny  life. 

•Twas  bud  exiiinple  fur  n deity;- 

Ho  Uike«  mu  Keuson  for  his  wife, 

And  Folly  for  his  hoars  of  g&ycVy 

*]^ueb  thus  lie  dealt  in  petty  treason, 

He  loved  them  both  in  cnnal  measure ; 

Fidelity  wa.s  born  of  Renton, 

And  Folly  brought  to  bed  of  Pleasure. 


There  is  another  verse  of  this  last  song,  but  so  mnch 
defaced  bystnins,  and  disfigurfd  by  indifferent  ortho- 
graphy, as  to  be  uninteilij^ible.  The  little  collection 
contains  several  other  ditties,  but  rather  partaking 
too  much  of  the  freeilom  of  the  corps  de  garde, 
to  be  worthy  the  trouble  of  transcription  or  transla- 
tion. 

I have  taken  more  pains  respecting  these  poems 
than  their  intrinsic  poetical  merit  can  be  supposed 
to  deserve,  either  in  the  original  or  the  English  ver- 
sion ; but  I cannot  divide  them  from  the  interest 
which  they  have  acquired  bv  the  place  and  manner 
in  which  they  were  obtained,  and  therefore  account 
them  more  precious  than  any  other  of  the  remains 
of  Waterloo  which  have  fallen  into  my  possession. 

Had  these  relics  of  minstndsy,  or  any  thing  corres- 
ponding to  them  in  tone  and  spirit,  been  preserved 
as  actual  trophies  of  the  fields  of  Cressy  and  Agin- 
court,  how  many  gay  visions  of  knights  and  squires 
and  troubadours,  and  ginent^.s  and  lais,  and  courts 
of  Love  and  usages  of  antique  chivalry,  would  the 
penisal  have  excited!  Now,  and  brought  close  to 
our  own  times,  they  can  only  be  considered  as  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  master  of  a regimental  band ; 
or  at  best,  we  may  suppose  the  compilation  to  have 
been  the  pastime  of  some  young  and  gay  French 
officer,  who,  little  caring  about  the  real  merits  of  the 
quarrel  in  which  he  was  engaged,  considered  the 
war  by  which  the  fate  of  Europe  was  to  be  decided 
only  ns  a natural  and  animating  exchange  for  the 
plea.sures  of  Paris.  Still  the  gallantry  and  levity  of 
the  poetrv  compels  us  to  contrast  its  destined  pur- 
pose, to  cheer  hours  of  inirlli  or  of  leisure,  with  the 
place  ill  which  the  manuscript  was  found,  trampled 
down  in  the  blood  of  the  writer,  and  fiung  away 
by  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.*!,  who  had  stripped 
him  on  the  field  of  battle,  I will  not,  however, 
trouble  yon  with  any  further  translations  at  present: 
only,  to  do  justice  to  my  gallant  Troubadour,  I will 
subjoin  the  original  French  in  the  postscript  to  this 
letter.  It  is  a task  of  some  difficulty ; for  accurate 
orthography  was  not  a quality  of  the  original  writer, 
and  I am  myself  far  from  possessing  a critical  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  though  I have  endea- 
voured to  correct  his  most  obvious  errors.  I am,  dear 
sister,  affectionately  yours, 

Paol. 


POSTSCRIPT 

CHANSON. 

Portant  poor  la  Syne  lejeune  et  beoa  Dunois, 

Ailaprier  Marie  rie  b'nit  sm  exnloits, 

''  PaitcH,  O Keioe  iDimortcllo,”  liii  dil-il  en  portant, 

*'  Que  j'aiine  la  plus  belle,  et  soit  lo  plus  votUaat’* 

II  grave  sur  la  pierre  le  sennent  de  I'honneur. 

El  va  siiivre  cn  siierp'  li>  Cnnite  el  sun  seigneur: 

Au  noble  veeu  fiddle  il  ciie  en  conibetiant. 

'*  Amour  I la  plus  belle,  gloire  au  plus  vaiUont,'' 

* has  since  learned  that  these  t%vo  rotnancce  were  wnttea 
by  M lees  e personage  ibon  the  Durheese  dt  Itt.  X,eu. 


Ou  lui  doit  lavicloiTe— '■  Dnnnis,'’  dit  ee 

*'  Puisqne  tu  fais  ma  gloire.  je  ferai  too  boobeur, 
Dc  ma  tille  isat>elle  suit  I'  ^poiix  1 1*  Instant. 

Car  elle  eat  la  plus  belle,  et  toi  le  plus  vaillant.'* 

A 1'  autol  de  Marie  ils  cootractent  tons  lee  deux, 
Cette  union  chvrie  qui  leule  les  rend  beuieuz ; 
Chacune  Dame  ft  la  CboMUe  s'  eerie  en  let  voyoot. 
" Amour  & la  plus  belle,  honneur  au  plus  vaiUaotl*' 


ROMANCE  DE  TROUBADOUR. 

Braient  d'  amour,  en  portent  poor  la  fuene. 

Le  Troubadour,  ennemi  de  chagrin, 

Pensoil  oinsi  A so  jeuno  bergtlrc, 

Tous  les  iiiatins  en  chantant  co  refrain : 

“ Mon  bras  1 ma  patrie, 

Mon  emur  pour  mon  amie, 

Mourir  gaiment  pour  la  Qloire  et  I'  Anwar, 
C'esi  le  devoir  d'uo  vaillanl  lYoubodoar.’* 

Dans  le  bivouac  le  Troubadour  frddic ; 

La  easque  au  front,  la  guittarre  a la  main. 

Dans  sa  deKre.  A sa  jeuno  berg^m, 

Chantnit  ainsi  le  rrfVatn  ; 

" Mnn  lints  A ma  patrie. 

Mon  corur  pour  mon  amie. 

Mourir  galnient  pour  lu  Gloire  et  1'  Amour, 
C'cst  lo  devoir  d’un  vaillont  TroulMdoar." 

Dans  les  combats  doployant  ton  eourago. 

La  courage  au  ceeur,  la  glaive  A la  main, 

Btoit  lo  mi'me  au  milieu  do  carnage, 

Chaquo  matin,  en  chantant  le  refrain ; 

''  Mon  bras  A ma  patrie. 

Mon  eoFur  A moo  amie, 

Mourir  gaiment.  pour  1*  honneur  et  1’  amour, 
C’est  ie  devoir  d'un  vmi  Troubadour.” 

Co  brave,  helas  I deployant  son  eouraga, 

Aux  ennemis  cn  bravant  le  dcstin, 

II  respiroit  sur  la  fin  son  ume, 

Nommant  ta  belle,  et  chantant  la  refrain 
" Mon  bras  A ma  patrie, 

Mon  creur  & mon  amie, 

Mourir  gaiment  pour  1'  honneur  «t  F amour, 
C'est  la  devoir  d’un  vrai  Trouhadour.” 


CHANSON  DE  LA  FOUF 

De  prendre  femme  un Jour,  dit-on, 
L' Amour  conduit  la  FanUisie, 

On  lui  propoaa  la  Raison, 

On  lui  proputa  la  Folic.— 

Quel  ennix  feroil  le  Diou  fripoo, 
Chacune  d*  eux  est  fort  jolie— 

II  prit  pour  fomme  la  Raison, 

Et  pour  ma'troase  la  Fulie. 

n let  aimoit  tiaitet  let  deux. 

Avee  une  Constance  cgale, 

Mois  I'cpoux  vivant  au  mieux, 
Avec  la  charmonte  rivale, 
Na^itun  double  rejeton, 

De  la  double  giilanterie, 

L’amant*  naquit  do  la  Raison, 

Et  le  Plaitir  oe  la  FuUe- 


LETTER  X. 


PAin.  TO 


K3q. 


Flemioh  Farms— Bniesels—Fftftc  of  the  Countr}— Forests— Ant- 
vvi  r*,'  Dock-yaid*— Bombeniment  of  Antwerp— Camol  ihsiiGo- 
lerpor— Dcittu  of  FISJMioni  iinil  rhv  Nclheriands — Diffenstne  if 
llcticion— Antwerp  CatJ»dral— Piciones  carri<*d  off  byS’tbs 
Fivnr.h  -RubWM'  Descent  from  tho  Cro».»— Paintirtg  in  the 
Chiipd  wh»'«'  he  h buriod— Wax  Fisures— Effbct  of  the  Chka 
ou  Dutch  Cam«teroe— Kins:  of  th*  Nctht-rlands-Belgjau  troaps 
— Flerowh  0ali>Ml  s»ng«t»— KitKltie.*s  to  the  Rritisli  oftlw  PeQfMS 
of  Bms»cls-of  Aittwnrp— Rcut'irtg  Scythe— ClumsioeBs  of 
Fh  siish  Fumitm*  and  Imidemeols— Apiiarnius  (or  Shoekig  a 
Iliinc. 

The  obligation  which  I contracted  to  write  to  you, 
my  dear  fnend,  ujton  subjects  in  some  degree  con- 
nected with  your  statistical  pursuits,  hangs  roii^ 
the  neck  of  my  conscience,  and  encumbers  roe  mors 
than  any  of  the  others  which  1 have  rashly  enterri 
into.  But  you  will  forgive  the  deficiencies  of  one,  who, 
though  fifteen  years  doomed  to  be  a farmer,  baa 
hitherto  looked  upon  his  sheep  and  cows  rather  ta 
picturesque  objects  in  the  pasture,  than  snbjeeta  of 
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profit  in  the  market,  and  who,  by  sonic  unaccuunta-  and  upwards.  ThefortihcationsalsOiWhichBona- 
ble  obtuseness  of  intellect,  never  could  interest  him-  parte  udded  to  those  of  the  city,  were  of  the  most 
self  about  his  turnips  or  potatoes,  unless  they  were  i formidable  description.  Nevertheless,  the  British 
placed  upon  the  dinner-table.  Could  I have  got  an  ! thunders  reached  his  vessels  even  in  their  w’ell-de- 
intelligent  Flemish  farmer  to  assist  me,  I have  lit- 1 fended  dock-yards,  as  was  testified  by  several  of 
tie  doubt  that  I might  have  sent  you  some  interest-  them  having  been  sunk  during  the  bombardment  by 
ing  information  from  that  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  j Sir  Thomas  Graham,  of  which  the  masts  yet  re- 
hand of  the  labourer  is  never  for  an  instant  folded  ' n^n  visible  above  water.  The  people  of  Antwerp 
in  inactivity  upon  his  bosom,  and  w’hero  the  rich  | d^id  not  speak  with  much  respect  of  the  talents  of 
soil  repays  with  ready  gratitude  the  pains  bestowed  i Carnot,  (their  governor  during  the  siege,)  consider- 
in  cultivation.  Promptitude  and  regularity,  the  soul  ed  as  an  engineer,  although  we  have  often  heard 
of  all  agricultural  operations,  are  here  in  such  active  them  mentioned  with  applause  in  England.  They 
exertion,  that  before  the  corn  is  driven  out  of  the  ' pointed  out  the  remains  of  a small  fascine  battery, 
field  in  which  it  has  been  reaped,  the  plough  is  at  | which  was  said  to  be  misplaced,  and  never  to  have 
work  upon  the  stubble,  leaving  only  the  ridges  oc-  i done  any  execution,  ns  the  only  oflensive  prepartion 
copied  oy  the  shocks.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  i made  by  order  of  this  celebrated  mathematician.  In 
something  unequalled,  even  in  our  best  carse  lands,  j other  respects  the  citizens  were  agreeably  deceived 
being  generally  a deep  and  inexhaustible  mould,  as  ' in  Carnot,  whose  appointment  to  the  government  of 


favourable  for  forest-trees  as  for  cultivation.  Cheap- 
ness is  the  natural  companion  of  plenty ; and  I 
should  suppose  that  Brussels,  considered  as  a capital, 
where  every  luxury  can  be  commanded,  is  at  present 
one  of  the  most  economical  places  of  residence  in 
Europe.  I began  a brief  computation,  from  winch 
it  appeared,  that  I might  support  myself  with  those 


the  city  was  regarded  with  the  greatest  apprehen- 
sions by  the  innabitants,  whp  remembered  that  he 
had  been  the  minister  and  instrument  of  Robes- 
pierre. He  gave  them,  however,  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  him,  and  the  necessary  measures  which  he 
adopted  of  destroying  such  parts  of  the  suburbs  as 
interfered  with  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  the  de- 


comforts of  luxuries  which  habit  has  rendered  ne-  i fence  of  the  place,  were  carried  into  execution  with 
cessary  to  me,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  decent  t as  much  gentleness  and  moderation  ns  the  inhabit- 
hospifality,  and  a respectable  appearance,  for  about ' ants  could  have  expected.  The  town  itself,  being 
the  sum  of  direct  taxes  which  I pay  to  the  public  in  ' studiously  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  besieging 
" ’ ’ " Li  . , . • suffered  but  little  from  the  British  nre. 

though  some  houses  were  ruined  by  the  bombs,  and 
particularly  the  Douane,  or  Frencn  custom-house, 
whose  occupants  had  so  long  vexed  the  Flemings 
by  their  extortion,  that  its  destruction  was  regards 
by  them  with  great  ioy. 

Belgium,  or  Flanders,  has  of  late  acquired  a new 


Scotland.  Bui  ere  I had  time  to  grumble  at  my  lot, 
came  the  comfortable  recollection,  that  my  humble 
home  in  the  north  is  belted  in  by  the  broad  sea,  and 
divided  from  all  the  convulsions  that  have  threaten- 
ed the  continent,  that  no  contending  armies  have 
decided  the  fate  of  the  world  within  ten  miles  of  my 
dwelling,  and  that  the  sound  of  cannon  never 


broke  my  rest,  unless  as  an  early /eu-cU-joie.  These,  political  existence,  as  a principal  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  the  various  circumstances  of  safety  and  free-  of  thq  Netherlands.  I am  no  friend,  in  general,  to 
dora  connected  with  them,  and  arising  out  of  them,  | the  modern  political  legerdemain,  which  transfers 
are  reasons  mpre  than  sufficient  for  determining  ; cities  and  districts  from  one  state  to  another,  sub- 
my  preference  in  favour  of  ray  own  homely  home,  j stitutingthe  “ natural  boundaries,’*  (a phrase  invent- 
But  for  such  as  have  better  reasons  than  mere  cd  by  the  French  to  justify  their  own  usurpations,) 
economy  for  choosing  a shorty  residence  abroad,  I by  assuming  a river,  or  a chain  of  mountains,  or 
*'  * . • nr,,  ^ , . apliical  line  of  demarcation,  in- 


Brussels  possesses  great  attractions.  The  English 
society  there,  so  far  as  I saw  it,  is  of  the  very  first 
order,  and  I understand  that  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies of  the  Netherlands  is  accessible  and  pleasant. 
This,  however,  is  wandering  from  the  promised 
topics — revenons  d nos  moutons. 

The  farm-houses  and  cottages  in  the  Netherlands 
have  an  air  of  ease  and  comfort  corresponding  with 


nver, 

some  other  geograp 
stead  of  the  moral  hmits,  which  have  been  drawn, 
by  habits  of  faith  and  loyalty  to  a particular  sove- 
reign or  fornri  of  government,  by  agreement  in  poli- 
tical and  religious  opinions,  and  by  resemblance  of 
language  and  manners;  limits  traced  at  first  per- 
haps by  the  influence  of  chance,  but  which  have 
been  rendered  sacred  and  indelible  by  long  course 


the  healthy  and  contented  air  of  their  inhabitants.  ' of  time  and  the  habits  which  it  has  gradually  foster- 


That  active  industry,  which  eradicates  every  weed, 
prevents  the  appearance  of  waste  and  disorder,  and 
turns  every  litllepatch  of  garden  or  orchard-ground  to 
active  profit,  is  nowhere  seen  to  more  advantage  than 
in  the  Netherlands ; and  the  Flemish  painters 
copied  from  nature  when  ,they  represented  the 
groups  of  trees  ami  thickets  in  which  their  cottages 
are  usually  embosomed.  These  thickets,  and  the 
woods  of  a larger  scale,  which  are  numerous  and 
extensive,  supply  the  inhabitants  with  fuel,  though 
there  are  also  cool  mines  wrought  to  considerable 
extent  near  Charleroi.  The  woods  nre  chiefly  of 
beech,  but  varietl  with  birches,  oaks,  and  other  trites. 


ed.  Arrondissements,  therefore.  Indemnities,  and 
all  the  other  terms  of  mt^ern  date,  under  sanction 
of  which  cities  and  districts,  and  even  kingdoms, 
have  been  passed  from  one  government  to  another, 
as  the  property  of  lands  and  stock  is  transferred 
by  a bargain  between  private  parties,  have  been 
generally  found  to  fail  in  their  principal  object. 
Either  a general  indifference  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  its  purposes,  has  been  engendered  in 
those  whom  supenor  force  has  thus  rendered  the 
sport  of  circumstances;  or,  when  the  minds  of  the 
population  are  of  a higher  and  more  vigorous  order, 
the  forced  transference  has  only  served  to  increase 


The  oaks,  in  particular,  seem  to  find  this  a favourite  their  affection  to  the  country  from  which  they  have 
soil,  and  nre  to  be  seen  sprouting  freely  in  situations  , been  turn,  and  their  hatred  against  that  to  which 
where  the  surface  appears  a light  and  loose  sand,  j they  nre  subjected.  The  alienation  of  the  Tyrol 
In  the  lower  strata,  no  doubt,  they  find  a clay  soil  from  Austria  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the 
better  adapted  to  their  nourishment.  Matter  eflect ; ana  it  is  certain,  that  this  iniquitous 

The  forests  of  Flanders  were  formerly  of  a more  ' habit  of  transferring  allegiance  in  the  gross  from 


valuable  description  that  at  present,  for  the  trees  fit 
for  ship-timber  have  been  in  a great  measure  cut 


one  state  to  another,  without  consulting  either 
the  wishes  or  the  prejudices  of  those  from  whom 


down  by  Bonoparte’s  orders,  in  his  eager  desire  to  it  is  claimed,  has  had  the  former  consequences  of 
create  a navy  at  Antwerp.  Nothing  could  better,  promoting  a declen.sion  of  public  spirit  among  the 
mark  the  immensity  of  his  prruects,  and  the  exten-  smaller  districts  of  Germany.  Upon  the  map, 
sive  means  which  he  had  combined  for  their  execu-  i indeed,  the  new  acquisitions  are  traced  with  the 
tion,  than  the  magnificent  dock-yards  which  he  ■ .same  colour  which  distinguishes  the  original  domi- 
created  in  that  city.  The  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  | nions  of  the  state  to  w'hich  they  are  attached,  and 
of  the  moat  beautiful  gray  colour  and  closest  grain,  ' in  the  accompanying  gazetteer,  we  read  that  such 
each  weighing  /rom  two  to  four  tons,  which  were  a city,  with  its  liberties,  containing  so  many  thou- 
employed  in  facing  the  large  and  deep  basins  which  | sanu  souls,  forms  now*  a part  of  the  population  of 
he  constructed,  were  brought  by  water  from  the  i such  a kingdom  : but  can  this  be  seriously  sup- 
quarries  of  Charleroi,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  I posed  (ct  least  until  the  lapse  of  centuries)  to  oon- 
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to  the  subjects,  thus  transferred,  that  love  and 
sflcciion  to  their  new  dynasty  of  rulers,  that  rever- 
ence for  the  institutions  in  church  and  state,  those 
wholesome  and  honest  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
political  society  to  which  we  belong,  which  go  so 
far  in  forming  the  love  of  our  native  country? 
” Care  I for  the  limbs^  the  thewes,  the  sinews  of  a 
man— Give  n>e  the  spirit !”— and  when  the  stipula- 
tions of  a treaty,  or  the  decrees  of  a conqueror,  can 
transfer,  with  the  lands  and  houses,  the  love,  faith, 
and  attachment  of  the  inhabitants,  1 will  believe 
that  such  arrondissements  make  a wholesome  and 
useful  part  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Until  then  the  attempt  seems  much  like  that  of  a 
charlatan  who  should  essav  to  engrafr  as  a u^fiil 
and  serviceable  limb,  upon  the  person  of  one  patient, 
the  arm  or  leg  which  he  has  just  amputated  from 
another. 

But  though  it  seems  in  general  sound  end  good 
doctrine,  to  oeware  of  removing  ancient  landmarks, 
and  although  the  great  misfortunes  of  Europe  may 
be  perhaps  traced  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  in 
which  this  attempt  was  first  made  upon  the  footing 
of  open  violence,  yet  the  union  between  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  States  of  Holland  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  form  a grand  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
It  is,  indeed,  rather  a restoration  of  the  natural 
union  which  subsisted  before  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Second,  than  a new-modelled  arrangement  of  ter- 
ritory ; the  unsettled  situation  of  Flanders,  in  par- 
ticular, having  long  been  such  as  to  make  it  the 
common  and  ordinary  stage,  upon  w'hich  all  the 
prize-fighters  of  Europe  decided  their  quarrels.  To 
a people  too  often  abandoned  to  the  subaltern  op- 
pression of  governors  sent  from  their  foreign  mas- 
ters, it  is  no  small  boon  to  be  placed  under  a mild 
and  mitigated  monarchy,  and  united  with  a nation 
whose  customs,  habits,  and  language,  are  so  simi- 
lar to  their  own.  Still,  however,  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  separate  feelings  and  opinions  acquired 
during  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  that  many  preju- 
dices remain  to  be  smoothed  away,  and  much  jea- 
lousy to  be  allayed,  and  soothed,  before  the  good 
influence  of  the  union  can  be  completely  felt. 

The  first  and  most  irritating  cause  of  ^prehen- 
sion is  the  difference  of  rclipn'on.  The  Flemings 
are  very  zealous,  and  very  ignorant  Catholics,  over 
whom  their  clergy  have  a proportional  power.  The 
King’s  declared  purpose  of  toleration  has  greatly 
alarmed  this  powerful  body,  and  the  nerve  whicn 
has  thus  been  touched  has  not  failed  to  vibrate 
through  the  whole  body  politic.  The  Bishop  of 
Ghent,  formerly  a great  adherent  and  ally  of  Bona- 

Carte,  has  found  his  conscience  alarmingly  twinged 
y 80  ominous  a declaration  on  the  part  of  a Cal- 
vinistic  monarch,, and  has  already  made  his  remon- 
strance against  this  part  of  the  proposed  constitution 
in  a pastoral  letter,  which  is  couched  in  very  deter- 
mined language.^  But  the  present  royal  family  are 

• 1 lokc  tlii*  opjKirt unify  to  nnnminfi*  llio  corrc'-tiiin  of  a very 
gtpf*  prnir  in  the  fln,i  edition  of  tJii'iu'  LoUt>rs,  wlit'tv  tfw  i>;ime 
•it’  ili»!  Righnp  of  Liepe  ti»ij,  Ihruuvii  misioforinatjon,  twon  in-rrieil 
(br  tiia!  of  till*  Bishop  of  GlKut.  Tl»  exteot  of  tliis  irti-.t/tke, 
wiiirli  I will  li®  l»*‘»t  fjytlii!  Ibflowiijg 

extract  from  a letter,  in  it  »>*  {•ointwl  onf  hh<1  cnrrcoiuiT 

Tlie  Bintioriiy  of  thi*  wriMr  i*  hoyond  divjiuie,  and  Paul  n'iidiljr 
admit*  Ihn  innccu-.ir.y  of  ln»  ootvs,  tlioush  taken  upon  ibi-  Hvit. 

*'  Thu  Bwhop  of  Li®)?®  wa*  iigvw  an  adh«n*iit  or  nHy  of  llonn- 
part**.  On  f|i:i  eonlmry,  driven  mwj  prtedc«lit>*  or  bi-‘bi>;iric, 

1 lor  111®  .Sk®  of  Lii'ce  wan  forfnt-riy  1k^,>  be  fiwfc  tafttfe  at  ]lAtia. 
bonne,  whore  bis  residoncp  ha*.  1 bvliev®,  wer  been,  nwd  whi-nt  he 
iiaa  never  i-oaiied  to  onjny  the  n-#|>ont  1‘f  ihnsi-  wfai  were  op- 
omod  to  the  view*  of  tbe  murper.  So  far  from  hw  rnitsrb  noo 
having  heon  alarmingly  twinged  hyrhokioc**  propnMO«l  toleration, 
Ihot,  ree.ommended  by  bi*  to  tbo  Archhislmprir.  of  iUo- 

Kiich  in  the  room  of  the  Ablif  d#  Profit,  bo  leimlrnd  to  BrusjcU 
\vlu*.n  the  coiistiiulimi  wis  pr»ipfwd,  um  neied  lliei®,  at  a very 
orilie:il  inoinent,  a*  tbo  mo*t  *trenn<w«i«i;>i>oitcr<»f  that  very  folo- 
rati.in  wiiicli  he  is  «cc:rt"d  t»  •■rr'ineoiisly  oii  bnvinj;  oi>r*i“ml. 
Yfvt,  win  were  tirenent  with  meat  wb»>n  thenonitiitDtioii 

of  Ui«  Low  Couatrie*  was  prot»*e<l  and  adt^rted,  wen:  u pepoinat 
witnc'i*  of  the  laudable  conduct  of  this  worthy  preliit®,  and  ean 
upeak  of  it  a«  it  doservia.  It  would  h«vij  bwn  imiHXxilile  li'r  fbe 
Bishop  of  Liege  to  have  iRvued  a iinstornl  totter,  not  only  of  the 
nafjire  Tnqiie>tioii.  but  of  8iiy_kind  w_b«tever  i liecmm,  tlioiigh 


held  up  by  two  cherubs,)  paste  ear-rings  and  neck' 
lacc,  differing  in  no  respect,  but  in  size,  from  the 
most  paltry  doll  that  ever  was  sold  in  a toy-shop; 
and  observe  this  incongruous  and  ridiculous  /traaty 
the  object  of  fervid  and  zealous  adoration  from  the 
votaries  who  are  kneeling  before  it,  we  sm  the  idola- 
try of  the  Romish  Church  in  a point  of  view  disgust- 
ing and  humiliating  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  prelate  afore- 
said, and  that  part  of  the  priesthood,  who  fear  the 
light  which  universal  toleration  would  doubtless 
throw  upon  the  benighted  worship  of  their  ^at 
Diana.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  promise  of  the  zing 
to  procure  rcstorotion  of  the  pictures,  is  rcceiv^  by 
most  of  the  F’lemings  as  a pledge,  that  the  religion 
which  he  himself  profes.*i(;s,  will  not  prevent  his  lO- 
teresiing  himself  m that  of  the  Catholics;  and  I 
think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  under  tbegn- 

nai'iri;  in  qiH»iioii.  iiui  oi  8iiv  Kiufl  wHBievHf  i I'HiCii'm,  ifiniiRii  . , 

siill  *iyl«  l Bishop,  be  ha*  |p  efR*r.t  nu  iboc?i-*,  that  «»f  Licev  liav.  , will  exactly  apply,  except  that  I am  not  aware  of  his  htviof^ 
inp  bi'on  aboliihcft  flurin*  the  Pronf-h  ••oeiipHury.  I ohniiU!  cun-  ilatod  in  the  93M  paw.  nad  brethren  in  hit  intoleraoca,  rt  wm 
cmre  the  prelate  whf«*e  name  oui;bt  to  hava  botu  rit<,d  in  ihia  opitcopnl  brethren,  the  Bishop  ofToumay  bavioc  hew  y w 
part  of  the  wurk,  to  be  the  Biiboo  nf  Gfaont,  to  whom  all  that  has  biabop  of  the  Netfaerlandf  who  adopted  a aimilar  ooeiw  la 
ibu*  Iwvn  erroneoaily  aitrileitcti  in  the  Priu'-e  Iji-bopof  Lioffo  lition.” 


too  surely  seated,  and  the  timea,  it  may  be  hop^ 
too  liberal,  for  such  fulminations  to  interfere  with 
the  progresa  of  toleration.  Meanwhile,  the  kins  ne- 
glects nothing  that  fairly  can  be  done  to  conciliate 
nis  new  Catholic  subjects.  He  has  recently  plwlged 
himself  to  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  recover  from 
the  possession  of  the  French  the  pictures  which 
they  carried  off  from  various  churches  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  particularly  from  Brussels  and  Ant- 
werp. Among  the  last,  was  the  ch^ d’auvreof  lUi- 
bens,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  which,  with  two 
corresponding  pictures  relative  to  the  same  subject, 
once  hung  above  the  high  altar  in  the  magnificent 
church  at  Antwerp,  where  the  copanments^ which 
they  once  filled,  remain  still  vacant,  to  remind  the 
citizens  of  their  loss.  All  the  other  omameots  of 
that  church,  as  well  as  of  the  cathedral,  shar^  the 
fate  of  this  masterpiece,  excepting  onlv  a painting 
which  Rubens  executed  to  decorate  the  chapel  in 
which  he  himself  lies  buried ; and  which  an  unuio- 
al  feeling  of  resp^t  and  propriety  prevented  the 
spoilers  from  tearing  away  from  his  tomb.  The 
composition  of  the  picture  is  something  curious ; for 
under  the  representation  of  a Holy  Family,  and  va- 
rious characters  of  the  New  Testament,  the  artist 
has  painted  his  grandfather,  his  father,  his  three 
wive%  and  his  mistress,  the  last  in  the  character  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  others  are  rendering 
homage.  He  has  also  introduced  his  own  portnii, 
a noble  martial  figure,  dressed  in  armour,  and  in  the 
act  of  unfurling  a Banner.  Whatever  may  be  thon^t 
of  the  decorum  of  such  a picture  painted  for  suen  a 
place,  the  beauty  of  the  execution  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.  While  the  English  traveller  is  call- 
ed upon  for  once  to  acknowledge  the  moderation  of 
the  French,  who  have  left  at  least  one  monument  of 
art  iti  the  place  to  which  it  was  nnost  ^propriate, 
he  will  probably  wish  they  had  carried  off  with  them 
the  trash  of  wax  figures,  which,  to  the  disRaceof 
good  taste  and  common  sense,  arc  still  theoBjecisof 
popular  adoration.  Abstracted  from  all  polemics,  one 
can  easily  conceive  that  the  sight  of  an  interesting 
painting,  representing  to  our  material  organs  tbepor- 
trait  of  a saint,  or  an  aflecting  scene  of  scripture,  may 
not  only  bo  an  appropriate  ornament  in  thetempleol 
worship,  but,  like  church-music,  may  have  its  efiect 
in  fixing  the  attention,  and  aiding  the  devotion  of 
the  conmegation.  It  may  be  also  easily  understood, 
and  readily  forgiven,  that  when  kneeling  before  the 
very  altar  to  which  our  ancestors  in  trouble  resort- 
ed for  comfort,  we  may  be  gradually  led  to  annex  a 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  place  itself : but  when, 
in  the  midst  of  such  a cathedral  as  that  of  Antwerp, 
one  of  the  grandest  pieces  of  Gothic  architecture 
which  Europe  can  show. — when  among  the  low- 
drawn  aisles  and  lofty  arches,  which  seem  almost  ths 
work  of  demi-gods,  so  much  does  the  art  and  toil 
bestow^  surpass  w'hat  modem  times  can  present, 
—when,  in  the  midst  of  such  a scene,  we  find  a wax 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  painted,  patched,  frizzled,  and 
powdered  ; with’  a tarnished  satin  gown,  (the  skirt 
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dual  influence  of, time  and  example  the  grosser 
points  of  superstition  will  be  tacitly  abandoned 
here,  as  in  other  Catholic  countries. 

The  Dutch  have  a more  worldly  subjectof  jealousy 
in  the  state  of  their  commerce,  which  cannot  but  be 
materially  affected  by  the  openinc;  of  the  Scheldt, 
whenever  that  desirable  event  shallnave  taken  place, 
and  also  by  the  principal  residence  of  the  government 
being  changed  from  the  Hague  to  Brussels.  But 
they  are  a reflecting  people,  and  are  already  aware 
that  the  operation  ofboth  these  changes  will  be  slow 
and  gradual ; for  commerce  is  not  at  once  transferred 
from  the  channels  in  which  it  has  long  flowed  ; and 
for  some  time,  at  least,  family  recollections  and  at- 
tachments will  make  the  royal  family  frequent  resi- 
dents in  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  charm.s  of  the 
palace  of  Lacken.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Dutch  gain 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  the  battle  turn- 
ed from  their  gates,  and  of  enjoying  the  protection 
of  a strong  barrier  placed  at  a distance  from  their 
own  frontier, — frlessings  of  themselves  sufheient  to 
compensate  the  inconvenience  which  they  may  for 
a time  sustain,  until  they  transfer  their  capital  and  in- 
dustry to  the  new  channels  offered  for  them  by  the 
union. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  so  fortunate  for  the 
popularity  of  the  house  of  Orange^  as  the  active  and 
energetic  character  of  the  hereditary  prince.  His 
whole  behaviour  during  the  actions  of  Q,uatre  Bras 
and  Waterloo,  and  the  wound  which  (it  may  be  al- 
most said  fortunately)  he  received  upon  the  latter 
occasion,  have  already  formed  the  strongest  bond  of 
union  between  his  family  and  their  new  subjects, 
long  unaccustomed  to  have  sovereigns  who  could 
Imq  them  to  battle,  and  shed  their  mood  in  the  na- 
tional defence.  The  military  force,  which  he  is  at 
this  nioment  perpetually  increasing,  isof  a respectable 
description ; for,  though  some  of  the  Belgian  troops 
behaved  ill  during  the  late  brief  campaign,  there  were 
other  corps,  and  particularly  infantry  and  artillery, 
both  Dutch  and  Flemings,  whose  firmness  and  dis- 
cipline equalled  those  of  any  regiments  in  the  field. 
The  braves  Beiges  are  naturally  proud  of  the  mili- 
tary glory  they  have  acquired,  as  well  as  of  the  prince 
who  led  them  on.  In  every  corner  of  Brussels  there 
were  ballad-singers  bellowing  out  songs  in  praise  of 
the  prince  and  ,his  followers.'  I,  who  am  a collector 
of  popular  effusions^  did  not  fail  to  purchase  specimens 
of  the  Flemish  minstrelsy,  in  which,  by  the  way, 
there  is  no  more  mention  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
or  of  John  Bull,  than  if  John  Bull  and  his  illustrious 
general  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

This  little  omission  of  the  Flemish  bards  proceeds, 
however,  from  no  disinclination  to  the  Duke  or  to 
England.  On  the  contrary,  our  wounded  received 
during  iheir  illness,  and  arc  yet  experiencing  during 
their  convalescence,  the  most  aflecting  marks  of  kind- 
ness and  attention  from  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels. 
These  acts  of  friendship  towards  their  allies  were 
not  suspended  (as  will  sometimes  happen  in  this 
world)  until  the  chanceof  war  had  decided  in  favour 
of  the  English.  Even  on  the  17th,  when  the  defeat 
of  Blucher,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, authorized  them  to  entertain  the  most  gloomy 
apprehensions  for  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  to  fear 
the  vengeance  of  the  French  for  the  partiality  they 
•nimt  snow  towards  their  enemies,  the  kind  citizens 
of  Brussels  were  not  deterred  from  the  exercise  of 
undness  and  hospitality.  They  were  seen  meeting 
the  wounded  with  refre.shments ; some  seeking  for 
those  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  in  their  houses, 
others  bestow'ing  their  care  on  the  first  disabled  suf- 
ferer they  met  with,  carrying  him  to  their  home,  and 

him  like  a child  of  the  family,  at  all  the  cost, 
trouble,  and  risk,  with  which  their  hospitality  might 
t>€  attended.  The  people  of  .Antwerp,  to  which  city 
^ere  transferred  upon  the  17th  and  18th  most  of 
tuose  who  had  been  wounded  at  Q.uatre  Bras,  were 
^ually  zealous  in  the  task  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
Many  of  our  poor  fellows  told  me,  that  they  must 
nave  perished  but  for  the  attention  of  these  kind 
'lemings,  whose 

" Entire  affection  ccomed  nicer  hnndi,” 


since  many  of  thehigliest  and  most  respectable  clas- 
ses threw  pride  and  delicacy  aside  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  suflerers.  On  their  part,  the  Flemings 
were  often  compelled  to  admire  the  endurance  and 
hardihood  of  their  patients.  “ Your  countrymen.” 
said  a lady  to  me,  who  spoke  our  language  well, 
‘‘are  made  of  iron,  and  not  of  flesh  and  blood.  I 
saw  a wounded  Highlander  stagger  along  the  street, 
supporting  himself  by  the  rails,  and  said  to  him.  I 
am  afraid  you  are  severely  hurt.  ‘ I wm  born  in 
Lochaber,’  answered  the  poor  fellow,  ‘ and  I do  not 
care  for  a wound  but  ere  1 could  complete  my  offer 
of  shelter  and  assistance,  be  sunk  down  at  my  feet 
a dying  man.”  In  one  house  in  Brussels,  occunied 
by  a respectable  manufacturer  and  his  two  sisters, 
thirty  wounded  soldiers  were  received,  nursed,  fed, 
and  watched,  the  only  labour  of  the  mimical  atten- 
dants being  to  prevent  their  hosts  from  mving  the  pa- 
tients wine,  and  more  nourishing  fooa  than  suited 
their  situation.  We  may  hope  the  reciprocal  benefits 
of  defence  and  of  hospitality  will  be  long  remembered, 
forming  a kindly  connexion  between  England  and  a 
country,  which,  of  all  others,  may  be  most  properly 
termed  her  natural  ally. 

I have  again  wandered  from  agriculture  into  poli- 
tics and  military  affairs,  but  I have  little  to  add  wnich 
properly  belongs  to  your  department,  since  I have  no 
douDt  that  you  have  already  sate  in  judgment  upon 
the  Flemish  plough,  rake,  and  hayforX  prewnied  to 
the  Highland  Society  by  one  of  its  most  active  men- 
bers.  The  most  remarkable  implement  of  agricul- 
ture which  fell  under  iny  observ’ation  was  a sort  of 
hooked  stick,  which  the  reaper  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
and  uses  to  collect  and  lay  the  corn  as  he  cuts  it 
with  a short  scythe.  The  operation  is  very  speedy, 
for  one  person  engaged  in  it  can  keep  two  or  ihree 
constantjy  employed  in  binding  the  sheafs.  Bul  l 
suppose  it  would  only  answer  where  the  ground  is 
level  and  free  from  stones. 

The  furniture  of  the  Flemings,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, their  implements  of  labour,  J^c.  nave  a curious 
correspondence  with  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  as  their  national  character;  being  strong 
and  solid,  but  clumsy  and  inelegant,  and  having  a 
great  deal  more  substance  employed  in  constructing 
them  than  seems  at  all  necessary.  Thus  the  lever 
of  an  ordinary  draw-well  is  generally  one  long  tree ; 
and  their  wagons  and  barges  are  as  huge  and  neavy 
as  the  horses  which  draw  them.  The  same  cum- 
brous solidity  which  distinguishes  the  female  figures 
of  Rubens,  may  be  traced  in  the  domestic  implements 
and  contrivances  of  his  countrymen.  None  would 
have  entertained  you  more  than  the  apparatus  pro- 
vided for  securing  a horse  while  in  the  act  of  being 
shod,  acasein  whichour  Vulcanstrust  to  an  ordinary 
halter  and  theirown  address.  But  a Flemish  horso 
is  immured  \yithin  a wooden  erection  of  about  his 
own  size,  having  o solid  roof,  supported  by  four  mas- 
sive posts,  such  as  a Briti.'^h  carpenter  would  use  to 
erect  a harbour-crane.  The  animal’s  head  is  fasten- 
ed between  two  of  these  huge  columns  with  as  many 
chains  and  cords  as  might  nave  served  to  bind  Baron 
Trenck  ; and  the  foot  which  is  to  be  shod  is  secured 
in  a pair  of  stocks,  which_ extend  between  two  of 
the  upright  beams.  This  is  hardly  worth  writing, 
thougli  ridiculous  to  look  at ; but  there  is  something, 
as  Anstey  says,  ‘‘  so  clumsy  and  clunch”  in  the  mas- 
sive strength  of  the  apparatus,  in  the  very  unneces- 
sary extent  of  the  precaution,  and  in  the  waste  Ot. 
time,  labour,  and  materials,  that  it  may  be  selected 
as  an  indication  of  a national  character,  displaying 
itself  in  the  most  ordinary  and  trifling  particu- 
lars. 

.Adieu,  my  dear  friend  ; I am  sorry  I can  send  you 
no  more  curious  information  on  your  favourite  sub- 
ject. But  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  one  who  is 
skilled  in  all  the  modern  arts  of  burning  without  fire, 
and  feeding  without  pasture:  and  who  reouires  no 
receipts  from  Hollana  to  teach  him  how  to  lay  on  so 
much  fat  upon  a bullock  or  a pig,  as  wUl  make  the 
flesh  totally  unfit  for  eating. 

Yours  affectionately, 

PadI. 


\ 
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LETTER  XI. 

TO  THE  6AI>IE. 

Road  to  Parii  —V uienciennuc— Qairuon  of  Valcncicnncf — I>i*nia7 
of  the  Intuibitaiiu— DMbamleJ  Uomaon  of  Coiide — It^xiortiuiii 
of  Um  Iniikeeperii— French  Koadi — Ajipcuranc**  of  the  Country 
—River*— CburclMUi— Fortified  I’own*— Want  of  Ruin*  ul  Feu- 
ddl  Ciulkai— of  Pariu-botMea — of  Knclo*urcs-Mode  of  Feedinf_ 
Cattle— Want  i»f  Country-Heat*- French  Fore*u— Itichmaw  of 
the  Hoil— Mad  Ainbitioii  of  the  French— Kotahotion— Foraging 
Parties— Odd  Rencounter — Bouriion  Badfic*— Htnct  DMcipliiit- 
of  the  nrilish— Military  License  of  the  PrU'*ian*- Military  Me- 
thod of  Picking  Lock*— Iutero«iin*  Advenlun— -L»i»tre»*  of  a 
'Pleniiili  Peasant  at  tlie  lot*  of  hit  liorne* — Discuaiturts  fell  by 
tlw  Uiiiiiih— Rcguiaiioiuiof  Po*t*  njtpecled— Town*— Curnbray 
— Poninne— AUachiiimit  of  the  Pcojilo  in  tlio  Toivn*  to  the 
Bouiboiif— Feit-i  on  the  Rettorauon— Pont  de  St.  Maxence— 
Senii*— Road  to  Chantilly— Forest  of  Chantilly— Chdiitilly  oc- 
cupied by  tile  Pru.ssiain— Palace— Slulde  of  tlw  Prince  of  Cotide 
—Rum*  of  tile  Poluce— Le  Petit  Cluiteau— Kuiiw  of  tlas  Palace. 

I HAVE  now,  niy  deor  friend,  roachod  Paris,  after 
traversing  the  road  from  Brussels  to  lliis  conquered 
capital  through  sights  and  sounds  of  war,  and  yet 
more  terrible  marks  of  its  recent  ravages.  The  time 
was  interesting,  for  although  our  route  presented  no 
real  danger,  yet  it  was  not,  upon  some  occasions, 
without  such  an  appearance  of  it  as  naturally  to  im- 
press a civilian  with  a corresponding  degree  of 
alarm.  .All  was  indeed  now  to  me,  and  the  scenes 
which  I beheld  were  such  as  press  most  deeply  on 
the  feelings. 

We  were  following  the  route  of  the  victorious  Eng- 
lish army,  to  which  succours  of  every  sort,  and  rein- 
forcements of  troops  recently  landed  in  Flanders, 
were  pressing  eagerly  forward,  so  that  the  towns 
and  roads  were  filled  with  British  and  foreign  troops. 
For  the  war,  although  ended  to  all  useful  and  essen- 
tial purposes,  could  not  in  some  places  be  said  to  be 
actually  finished.  Cond6  had  surrendered  but  a few 
days  before,  and  Valenciennes  still  held  out,  and,  as 
report  informed  us,  was  to  undergo  a renewal  of  the 
bombardment.  Another  and  contrary  rumour  assu- 
red us  that  an  armistice  had  taken  plac&  and  that, 
as  non-combatants,  the  garrison  would  permit  a 
party  even  as  alarming  as  our  own  to  pass  through 
the  town  without  interruption.  I felt  certainly  a de- 
gree of  curiosity  to  see  the  most  formidable  operation 
of  modern  war,  but,  as  I was  far  from  wishing  the 
city  of  Valenciennes  to  have  been  burnt  for  my 
amusement,  we  were  happy  to  find  that  the  latter 
report  was  accurate.  Accordingly  we  passed  the 
works  and  batteries  of  the  besiegers  unquestioned 
by  the  Dutch  and  Prussian  videttes,  who  were 
stalking  to  and  fro  upion  their  posts,  and  proceeded 
to  the  gate  of  the  place,  where  we  underwent  a brief 
examination  from  the  non-commissioned  officer  on  , 
duty,  who  looked  at  our  passports,  req.uc8ted  to  know  | 
if  we  were  miliiarv  men,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  permitted  us  to  enter  a dark,  ill-built,  and 
dirtv  town.  “ And  these  are  the  men,”  I thought, 
as  1 eyed  the  ill-dressed  and  ragged  soldiers  upon 
duty  at  the  gates  of  Valencienne.s,  "these  are  the 
men  who  have  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and 


whose  name  has  been  the  niglit-mare  of  Europe, 
since  most  of  this  generation  have  written  man  !’* 
They  looked  ugly  and  dirty  and  savage  enough  cer- 
tainly, but  seemed  to  have  little  superiority  in  strength 
or  appearance  to  the  Dutch  or  Belgians.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  the  air  and  eye  of  the  soldiers  of  Bonaparte, 
Uor  such  these  military  men  still  called  themselves,! 
something  of  pnde  arid  self-elation,  that  indicate 
undaunted  confidence  in  their  own  skill  and  valour; 
but  they  appeared  disunited  and  disorcanixed.  Some  , 
wore  the  white  cockade,  others  still  displayed  the  j 
tri-colour,  and  one  prudent  fellow  had,  for  his  own  , 
amusement  and  that  of  his  comrades,  stuck  both  in  . 
his  hat  at  once,  so  as  to  make  a cocardc  de  conre- 
nance,  which  might  suit  either  party  that  should  get ' 
uppermost  We  were  not  permitted  to  go  upon  tne  I 
ramparts,  and  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  walk  I 
about  a town  in  possession  of  n hostile  soldiery  i 
left  to  the  freetlom  of  their  own  wall.  The  inhabit- 1 
ants  looked  dejected  and  unhappy,  and  our  landlady,  I 
far  from  displaying  the  liveliness  of  a Frenchwoman,  j 
Mras  weeping-ripe,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst  into ! 
tear*  at  every  question  which  we  put  to  her.  Their  I 


I apprehensions  had  been  considerably  relieved  by 
, Creneral  Key  having  himself  assumed  the  white  oock- 
i ade  : but  as  he  still  refused  to  admit  any  of  the  allied 
, troops  within  the  city,  there  remained  a great  do^t 
, whether  the  allies  w’ould  content  themselves  with 
; the  blockade,  to  which  they  had  hitherto  rcstricieil 
' their  operations  against  Valenciennes.  The  inhabit- 
: arits  were  partial,  the  landlady  said,  to  the  English 
’ with  whom  they  were  well  acquainiedL  as  Valai- 
’ ciennes  had  been  a principal  depot  for  liie  prisoners 
I of  war ; but  they  deprecated  their  towm  bemg  occu- 
pied by  the  Prussians  or  Belgians,  in  whose  lenity 
j they  seemed  to  place  but  little  reliance. 

On  the  road  next  day  we  met  with  very  undeaira- 
j ble  company,  being  the  disbanded  garrison  of  Cond  , 

^ whom  the  allies  had  dismissed  otter  occupying  that 
I town.  There  is,  you  may  have  remarked,  sometlun^ 
I sinister  in  the  appearance  of  a cotnmon  soldier  ot 
I any  country  when  he  isdivested  of  his  uniform.  The 
martial  gait,  look,  and  manner,  and  the  remaining 
I articles  of  military  dress  which  he  has  retained, 

! being  no  longer  combined  with  that  neatness 
vvhicn  urgucs,  tliai  the  individual  makes  port  of  a 
civilized  army,  seem  menacing  and  ominous  mini  the 
, want  of  that  assurance.  If  this  is  the  case  even 
I with  the  familiar  faces  of  our  own  soldiery,  the  wiid 
i and  swarthy  features,  mustaches,  and  sin^iar  dress 
j of  foreigners  added  much,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
of  the  look  of  banditti  to  the  garrison  of  Conde.  Thev 
! were,  indeed,  a true  sample  of  the  desperate  school 
, to  which  they  belonged,  for  it  was  not  mam'  days 
; since  they  had  arrested  and  put  to  death  a French 
I loyalist  officer  named  Gordon,  solely  for  summoning 
j them  to  surrender  the  town  to  the  king.  For  this 
crime  the  brother  of  the  murdered  individual  is  now 
invoking  x'engeanci^bul  as  yet  fruitlessly,  at  the  court 
of  the  Tmllencs.  These  desperadoes,  strolling  in 
bands  of  eight  or  tenor  twenty,  as  happened,  occu{^ 
the  road  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  sullen  resentment 
and  discontent  might  easily  be  traced  in  their  looks. 
They  offered  us  no  rudeness,  however,  but  content- 
ed  tncnisclves  with  staring  hard  at  us,  as  a trucc- 
lent-looking  fellow  would  now  and  then  call  out 
Vice  Ic  Hoi ! and  subjoin  an  epithet  or  two  to  show 
that  it  was  uttered  m no  mood  of  loyal  reflect 
At  every  cross-road  two  or  three  dropped  off  from 
the  mam  body,  after  Loing,  with  becoming  grao^ 
through  the  ceremony  of  embracing  and  kissing  ihetr 
greasy  companions.  The  thought  involuntarily 
pressed  itself  upon  our  mind,  what  will  become  a 
these  men,  and  what  of  the  thousands  who,  insuni- 
lar  circurnstances,  are  now  restored  to  civil  life,  with 
all  the  wild  habits  and  ungoverned  passions  which 
war  and  license  have  so  Tong  fostered  1 Will  the 
lion  lie  down  with  the  kid,  or  the  trained  freebooter 
return  to  the  peaceable  and  laborious  pursuits  of  chrfl 
industry  ’?  Or  are  they  not  more  likely  to  beg,  borrow, 
starve,  and  steal,  until  some  unhappy  opportunity 
shall  again  give  tliem  a standard  ana  a chieftoinl 
We  were  glad  when  we  got  free  of  our  military 
fellow-travellers,  with  whom  I should  not  have 
chosen  to  meet  by  night,  or  in  solitude,  being  exact- 
ly of  their  appearance  who  would  willingly  say. 
Stand,'*  to  a true  man.  But  we  had  no  depredaiiona 
to  coinniainof,  excepting  the  licensed  extortionaof 
the  innkeepers, — tt  matter  of  w'liich  you  arc  the  less 
entitled  to  complain,  because  every  prudent  traveller 
makes  his  bargain  for  his  refreshments  and  lodging 
before  he  sufl'ers  the  baggage  to  be  taken  from  his 
carriage.  Each  reckoning  is,  therefore,  a formal 
treaty  between  you  and  mine  host  or  ho6tes^  in 
which  )'ou  have  your  own  negligence  or  indifferenw 
to  blame,  if  you  are  very  much  overreached.  It  is 
scarce  necessary  to  add,  that  the  worst  and  poorest 
inns  are  the  most  expensive  in  proportion.  But  I 
ought  not  to  omit  informing  you.  that  notwithstand- 
ing a mode  of  conducting  tneir  ordinary  business,  so 
much  savouring  of  imposition,  there  is  no  just  room 
to  charge  the  French  with  more  direct  habits  of 
dishonesty.  Your  baggage  and  money  are  always 
safe  from  theft  or  depredation : and  when  I hap- 
pened to  forget  a small  writing-box^  in  which  there 
was  actually  some  money,  and  which  had  the 
pearance  of  being  intended  for  securing  valuable 
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articles,  an  ostler  upon  horseback  overtook  our 
carriage  with  it  before  I had  discovered  my  mis- 
take. Yet  it  would  have  cost  these  people  only  a 
lie  to  sny  they  knew  nothing  of  n,  especially  as 
their  house  was  full  of  soldiers  of  dilTerent  nations, 
whose  presence  certainly  aflbrded  a sufficient  a^- 
logy  for  the  disappearance  of  such  an  article.  This 
incident  gave  me  a favourable  opinion  of  this  class 
of  society  in  France,  as  possessed  at  least  of  that 
aort  of  limited  honesty  which  admits  of  no  pecula- 
tion excepting  in  the  regular  way  of  business.  _ 

The  road  from  Brussels  to  Paris  is,  in  its  ordinary 
state,  destitute  of  objects  to  interest  the  traveller. 
The,  highways,  planned  by  Sully,  and  completed 
by  his  followers  in  office,  have  a magnificence  else- 
where unknown.  Their  great  breadth  armes  the 
little  value  of  ground  at  the  time  they  were  laid  out ; 
but  the  perfect  state  in  which  the  central  causeway 
is  maintained,  renders  the  passage  excellent  even 
in  the  worst  weather,  while  the  large  track  of  ground 
on  each  side  gives  an  ample  facility  to  use  a softer 
rood  during  the  more  favourable  season.  They 
are  usually  shadowed  by  triple  rows  of  elms,  and 
frequently  of  fruit-trees,  which  have  a rich  and  plea- 
sant efiect.  But  much  of  the  picturesque  delights 
of  travelling  are  lost  in  Prance,  owing  to  the  very 
^ circumstances  which  have  rendered  the  roads  so 

‘ excellent.  For  as  they  were  all  made  by  the  au- 

t thority  of  a government,  which  possessed  and  exer- 

I cised  the  power  of  going  as  directly  from  one  point 

' to  another  as  the  face  of  the  country  admitted,  they 

fireserve  commonly  that  long  and  inflexible  straight 
ine,  of  all  others  least  promising  to  the  traveller, 

I who  longs  for  the  gradual  openings  of  landscape  af- 

I forded  by  a road,  which,  in  sweet  and  varied  mo- 

dulation. “winds  round  the  corn-field  and  the  hill 
I of  vines,*’  being  turned  as  it  were  from  its  forward 
I and  straight  direction  by  respect  for  ancient  proper- 
ty and  posst'ssion,  some  feeling  for  the  domestic 
I privacy  and  convenience  some  sympathy  even  for 

I the  prejudices  and  partialities,  of  a proprietor.  I 

' love  not  the  stoical  virtue  of  a Brutus,  even  in  lay- 

I ing  out  a turnpike-road,  and  should  augur  more 

‘ happilv  of  a country  (were  there  nothing  else  to 
f judge  by)  where  the  public  appears  to  have  given 
occasionally  a little  way  to  spare  private  proiierty 
and  domestic  seclusion,  than  of  one  where  the  high 
road  goes  right  to  its  mark  without  respect  to  either. 
In  the  latter  case  it  only  proves  the  authority  of 
those  who  administer  the  government ; in  the  for- 
mer, it  indicates  respect  for  private  right^  for 
the  protection  of  which  government  itself  is  insti- 
tuted. 

But  the  traveller  in  Prance  upon  my  late  route, 
has  less  occasion  than  elsewhere  to  regret  the  rec- 
tilinear direction  of  the  road  on  which  ho  journos, 
for  the  country  offers  no  picturesaue  beauty.  The 
rivers  arc  sluggish,  and  have  flat  uninteresting 
banks.  In  the  towns  there  sometimes  occurs  a 
church  worth  visiting,  but  no  other  remarkable  build- 
ing of  any  kind  ; and  the  sameness  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  15th  century,  to  which  period  most  of 
them  may  be  referred,  is  apt  to  weary  the  attention 
when  you  have  visited  four  or  five  churches  in  the 
course  of  two  days.  The  fortifications  of  the  towns 
are  of  the  modern  kind,  and  consequentiv  mere 
formidable  than  picturesque.  Of  those  feudal  cas- 
tles which  add  such  a venerable  grace  to  the  land- 
scape in  many  places  of  England  and  Scotland,  I 
have  not  seen  one  either  ruinous  or  entire.  It  would 
seem  that  the  policy  of  Louis  XL,  to  call  up  his 
nobility  from  their  estates  to  the  court,  and  to 
render  them  as  far  as  possible  dependent  upon  the 
crown.— a policy  indirectly  seconded  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  noble  families  which  took  place  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  League,  and  more  systematically 
by  the  arts  observed  during,  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,— had  succeeded  so  entirely,  as  to  root  out 
almost  all  traces  of  the  country  naving  ever  been 
possessed  by  a noblesse  campa^narde,  who  found 
their  importance,  their  power,  and  their  respectabi- 
lity, dependent  on  the  attachment  of  the  peasants 
among  whom  they  lived,  and  over  whom  their  in- 
tarest  extended.  There  are  no  ruins  of  their  an- 
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cient  and  defensible  habitations ; and  the  few,  the 
very  few  country  houses  which  the  traveller  sees, 
resemble  those  built  in  our  own  country  about  the' 
reign  ol  Queen  Anne ; while  the  grounds  about 
them  seem  in  general  neglected,  the  lences  broken, 
and  the  whole  displaying  that  appearance  of  waste, 
which  deforms  a property  after  the  absence  of  a 
pr^rieior  for  some  years. 

The  furious  patriots  of  the  Revolution  denounced 
war  against  castles,  and  proclaimed  peace  to  the 
cottage.  Of  the  former  they  found  comparatively 
few  to  destroy,  and  of  the  lutier,  in  ilie  Englisn 
I sense  of  the  word,  there  were  as  few  to  be  proteci- 
I ed.  The  cultivator  of  the  fields  in  France,  whe- 
ther farmer  or  peasant,  does  not  usually  live  in  a 
detached  farm-house  or  cottage,  but  in  one  of  the 
villages  with  which  the  country  abounds.  This 
circumstance,  which  is  not  altogether  indiflerent, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  rural  economics,  blemishes 
greatly  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  solitar/ 
tarm-nousc,  with  its  little  dependencies  of  cottages, 
is  in  itself  a beautiful  object,  while  it  scldonis  fails  to 
excite,  in  the  mind,  the  idea  of  the  natural  and  sys- 
tematic dcpendance  of  a few  virtuous  cottagers  upon 
an  opulent  and  industrious  farmer,  who  exercises  ovef 
them  a sort  of  natural  and  patriarchal  authority, 
which  has  not  the  less  influence  because  the  sub- 
jection of  the  hinds,  and  their  submission  to  their 
superior,  is  in  some  degree  voluntary.  A large  vil-- 
lage,  composed  of  many  fanners  ana  small  proprie- 
tors, who  hire  their  labourers  at  large,  and  withoQt 
distinction,  from  amongst  the  poorer  class  of  the 
sanie  town,  is  more  open  to  the  feuds  and  disputes 
I which  disturb  human  society,  always  least  virtuous 
and  orderly  when  banded  in  crowds  together,  and 
when  uninfluenced  by  the  restraints  of  example* 
and  of  authority, approaching,  as  closely  as  maybe, 
to  their  own  station  in  society. 

Another  uncomfortable  appearance  in  French 
landscape,  is  the  total  warrt  of  enclosure..  The 
ground  is  sedulously  and  industriously  cultivated, 
and  apparently  no  portion  of  it  is  left  without  a crop. 

But  the  want  of  hedges  and  hedge-row  trees  gives 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  richness  of  England,  a 
strange  appearance  of  waste  and  neglect,  even  where 
you  are  convinced,  on  a closer  exanhnation,  that 
there  exists  in  reality  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Besides,  there  is  necessarily  an  absence  of  all  those 
domestic  animals  which  add  so  much  in  reality,  as 
well  as  in  painting  and  descriptive  poetry,  to  the 
beauty  of  a country.  Where  there  are  no  enclosures, 
and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  land  is  under  crop, 
it  is  plain  that  the  painter  must  look  in  vain  for  his 
groups  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  as  the  poet  must 
miss  bis  lowing  herd  and  bleating  flock.  The  cattle 
of  Franco  are  accordingly  fed  in  the  large  straw- 
yards  which  belong  to  each  A/e/airic,  or  farm-house, 
and  the  sheep  are  chiefly  grazed  in  distant  tracts  of 
open  pasture.  The  former  nracfice,  as  a mode  of 
keeping  not  only  the  stall-fed  bullock,  but  the  cows 
destined  for  the  dairy,  has  been  hailed  with  accla- 
mation in  our  own  country  by  many  great  amicultu- 
rists,  and  by  you  among  others.  But  until  I shall 
be  quite  assured  that  the  nistic  economics  profit  by 
this  edict  of  perpetual  imprisonment  against  the 
milky  mothers  of  the  herd,  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
comiort  of  the  peaceful  and  useful  animal  thus 
sequestered  from  its  natural  habits,  and  la  the  loss 
of  natural  beauty  in  the  rural  landscape,  thus  de- 
prived of  its  most  pleasing  objects,  1 would  willingly 
move  for  a writ  of  Habeas  CorpA  in  favour  of  poor 
Crummie,  made  a bond-slave  in  a free  country.  At 
any  rate,  the  total  absence  of  cattle  from  the  fields,  i 

gives  a dull  and  unanimaied  air  to  a French  land^ 
scape.  , j 

In  travelling  also  through  such  parts  of  Prance  a* 

I have  seen,  the  eye  more  particularly  longs  for  that 
succession  of  country-seats,  with  their  accompani-  . 

menls  of  parks,  gardens,  and  paddocks,  which  not  I 

only  furnish  the  highest  ornaments  of  an  English 
landscape,  but  afford  the  best  and  most  pleasing 
signs  of  the  existence  of  a mild  and  beneficent  aris- 
tocracy of  land-holders,  giving  a tone  to  the  opinions  | 

of  those  around  them,  not  by  the  despotism  of  feuoas  : 
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authority  and  direct  power,  but,  aa  we  have  already 
said  of  the  farmer,  by  the  gradual  and  imperceptible 
influence,  which  property,  joined  with  education, 
naturally  acquires  over  the  more  humble  cultivator 
of  the  soil.  It  is  the  least  evil  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  proprietor,  that  with  him  vanish  those 
improvements  upon  the  soil,  and  upon  the  face  of 
nature,  which  are  produced  by  opulence  under  the 
^idance  of  taste.  The  eye  in  this  country  scldoni 
dwells  with  delight  upon  trees  growing,  single  or  in 
groups,  at  large  and  unconfined,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  ornament,  and  casting  their  unrestrained  vegeta- 
tion Olid  nrofusion  of  ^lado  w'ith  such  a-s,  being 
trained  solely  for  the  axe,  have  experienced  constant 
restraint  from  the  closeness  of  the  masses  in  which 
they  are  planted,  and  from  the  knife  of  the  pruner. 
The  French  forests  themselves,  when  considered  in 
their  general  eflect,  though  necessarily  both  nume- 
rous and  extensive,  as  furnishing  the  principal  fuel 
used  by  the  inhabitants,  are  not  generally  so  di.sposed 
as  to  make  an  interesting  part  of  the  scenery.  The 
trees  are  seldom  scattered  into  broken  groups,  and 
never  arranged  in  hedge-rows,  unless  by  the  sides  of 
the  highways.  Large  woods,  or  rather  masses  of 
plantations,  cannot  and  do  not  supply  the  variety  of 
land.scapc  aflorded  by  detached  groves,  or  the  rich 
and  clothed  appearance  formed  by  a variety  of  inter- 
secting lines  composed  of  single  trees. 

The  absence  of  enclosures  gives  also,  at  least  to 
our  eyes,  an  unimproved  and  neglected  air  to  this 
country.  Hut  upon  close  inspection,  the  traveller  is 
satisfied  that  the  impression  is  inaccurate.  The  soil 
is  rich,  generally  speaking,  and  every  part  of  the  land 
is  carefully  cropped  and  cultivated.  Although,  there- 
fore. the  ground  being  undivided,  except  by  the  colour 
of  the  various  crops  by  which  it  is  occupied,  has,  at 
first  sight,  that  waste  and  ini jKtveri shed  appearance 
to  which  the  inhabitant  of  an  enclosed  country  is 
particularly  sensible,  vet  the  returns  which  it  makes 
to  the  cultivator  amply  contradict  the  false  impres- 
sion. It  is  truly  a rich  and  fertile  land,  affording  in 
profusion  all  that  can  render  subsistence  easy,  and 
abounding  with  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  When  we  con- 
sider France  in  this  light,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress 
our  feelings  of  resentment  at  the  irregular  ambition, 
which  carried  the  inhabitants  of  so  rich  a country  to 
lay  yet  more  waste  the  barren  sands  of  Pnissia,  and 
encumber  with  their  corpses  the  pathless  wilderness 
of  Moscow  and  Kalougn. 

But  the  hour  of  retaliation  is  now  come,  and  with 
whatever  feelings  of  resen  tment  we  regard  the  provo- 
cation, it  is  impossible  to  view  the  distress  of  the 
country  without  deep  emotions  of  compassion.  From 
one  hill  to  another  our  eye  descried  tne  road  before 
us  occupied  by  armed  bands  of  every  description, 
horse,  foot,  artillery,  and  baggage,  with  their  guards 
and  attendants.  Here  was  seen  a long  file  of 
cavalry  moving  on  at  a slow  pace,  and  collecting 
their  forage  as  they  advanced.  There  a park  of  ar- 
tillery was  formed  in  a cornfield,  of  which  the  crop 
was  trampled  down  and  destroyed.  In  one  place 
we  passed  a regiment  of  soldiers^  pressing  forward 
to  occupy  some  village  for  their  night-quarters, 
where  the  peasant  must  lav  his  account  with  find- 
ing his  military  guests  whatever  accommodation 
they  are  pleased  to  demand  from  him ; in  another 
we  might  see,  what  was  still  more  ominous  to  the 
country  through  which  the  march  was  made,  small 
parties  of  infantry  or  of  cavalry,  detached  upon  duty, 
or  straggling  for  tile  purpose  of  plunder.  The  har- 
vest stood  rqi  lied  upon  the  field.s,  but  it  was  only  in 
a few  places  tl.  it  the  farmer,  amid  the  confusion  of 
the  countrv,  hud  vonturisj  upon  the  operation  of 
reaping  it,  uiuess  where  he  wna  compelled  by  the 
constraint  of  a military  reouisition.  or  the  commands 
of  a commissa^.  It  would  have  been  a new  sort  of 
harvest-home  mr  you,  and  your  faithful  Griere,  to 
. have  aeon  the  labour  of  leading  in  the  crop  performed 
by  an  armed  force,  and  your  sheaves  moving  to  head- 
quarters in.stcad  of  the  form-yard,  under  the  escort 
of  an  armed  and  whiskered  Prussian,  smoking  his 
pipe  with  great  composure  on  the  top  of  each  cart. 
Sometimes  odd  enough  rencontres  took  place/luring 
this  operation,  A Prussian  commissary,  with  his 
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wagons,  met  some  French  peasants  driving  their 
carts,  which  occasioned  a temporary  stop  to  both 
parties.  While  some  of  the  Frenchmen  seemed  xea- 
lously  engaged  in  clearing  way  for  the  military  men, 
others  approached  the  wagons,  and  having  previ- 
ously contrived  to  ascertain  that  none  of  the  Prus- 
sians understood  French,  they  loaded  them  with  all 
the  abusive  epithets  which  that  languI^(c  affords; 
taking  care,  however,  amid  the  vivacity  of  their 
yituj)eration,  to  preserve  such  an  exterior  of  respect 
in  their  manner  and  gestures,  as  induced  the  honest 
I’rii^isinns  to  suppose  the  Frenchmen  were  making 
apologies  for  the  temporary  obstruction  which  they 
had  given  to  their  betters.  Thus  the  one  party  were 
showering  comin#,  and  voleurs,  and  brigands,  upon 
the  other,  who  ever  and  anon  with  great  gravity 
withdrew  their  pipes  from  their  mouths  to  answer 
these  douceurs  with  Das  ist  gut — sch.r  wohl,  and 
similar  expressions  of  acquiescence.  It  would  have 
been  cruel  to  have  deprived  the  poor  Frenchmen  of 
this  ingenious  mode  of  expectorating  their  resent- 
ment, but  I could  not  help  giving  them  a hint,  that 
the  commissary  who  was  coming  up  understood 
their  language,  which  had  the  instant  effect  of 
sending  the  whole  party  to  their  horses'  heads. 

The  inhabitants  hau  hastened  to  propitiate  the 
invaders,  as  far  as  possible,  by  assuming  the  badges 
of  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Bouroqn.  Nothing  marked 
to  my  mind  more  strongly  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country',  than  the  apparent  necessity  which  every, 
even  the  humblest  individual,  thought  himself  under, 
of  wearing  a white  cockade^  and  displaying  from  the 
thatch  of  his  cottage  a white  rag,  to  represent  the 
pavilion  blanc.  There  was  a degree  of  su^icion, 
arising  from  this  very  uniformity,  concerning  the 
motives  for  which  these  emblems  were  assumed; 
and  I dare  say  the  poor  inhabitants  might  many  of 
them  have  expressed  their  feelings  in  tne  words  of 
Fletcher, — 

“ Who  it  bert!  that  did  not  with  thee  chosen. 

Now  Uk)u  art  choten  1 Atk  tlicm— all  will  tar  to, 

Nay  twear'l— 'lit  for  the  kins : but  lot  (lul  putt.’’ 

With  equal  zeal  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were 
aying  aside  each  symbol  that  had  reference  to 
Bonaparte,  and  cmulously  substituting  a royal 
equivalent.  The  sign-painter  was  the  cleverest  at 
ns  profession  who  could  best  convert  the  word 
Imperial  into  Royal ; but  there  were  many  bunglers, 
whose  attempts  produced  only  a complicated  union 
of  the  two  contradictory  adjectives.  Some  prudent 
loiisc- keepers,  tired  apparently  of  the  late  repealed 
changes,  left  a blank  for  the  epithet,  to  be  inserted 
when  the  government  should  show  some  perma- 
nency. 

These  mimerous  testimonies  of  acquiescence  in 
the  puniose  of  their  march,  were  in  some  measure 
ost  upon  the  allied  troops.  The  British,  indeed, 
preserved  the  strictest  propriety  and  discipline,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  issued  and  enforced  by  the 
conitnancier  in  chief.  But  as  the  anny  was  neces- 
sarily to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
through  which  they  passed,  heavy  requisitions  were 
issued  by  the  commissaries,  which  the  French  au- 
thorities themselves  were  under  the  necessity  of 
enforcing.  Still  as  pillage  and  free-booting,  under 
pretext  of  free  quarters  and  maintenance,  was 
itrictly  prohibited  and  punished,  the  presence  of  the 
^.nglish  troops  was  arciently  desired,  as  a protection 
against  those  of  other  nations. 

Our  allies  the  Prussians,  as  they  had  greater 
wrongs  to  revenge,  were  far  less  scrupulous  in  their 
treatment  of  ilie  invaded  country.  When  our  road 
ay  along  their  line  of  march,  we  found  as  many 
deserted  villages  as  w’ould  have  jointured  all  Sultan 
Vlahmoud’s  owls.  In  some  places  the  inhabitants 
lad  fled  to  the  woods,  nnd  only  a few  miserable  old 
creatures,  rendered  fearless  bv  age  and  poverty, 
came  around  us,  begging,  or  offering  fruit  for  sale. 
As  the  peasants  had  left  their  cottages  locked  m 
the  sqlciicrs  ns  regularly  broke  them  open,  by  dis- 
charging a musket  through  the  key- hole,  and  sliai- 
tcring  all  the  wards  at  once  by  the  explosion.  He 
who  obtains  admission  by  such  violent  preliminartM 
is  not  likely  to  be  a peaceful  or  orderly  guest  j and 
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accordingly  furniture  broken  and  destroyed,  windows 
dashed  in,  doors  lorn  down,  and  now  and  then  a 
burnt  cottage,  joined  with  the  state  of  the  liamlcts, 
deserted  by  such  of  the  terrifietl  inhabitants  as  ^yere 
able  to  dy,  and  tenanted  only  by  the  aged  and  disa* 
bled,  retnindetl  me  of  the  beautiful  lines  describing 
the  march  of  a conqueror, — 

" Amaxemcnl  in  liis  van  with  Flight  comliinwl. 

And  Surrowi  faded  form  and  Solitude  tichind." 

A friend  of  mine  met  with  an  interesting  adventure 
at  one  of  these  deserted  villages.  He  had  entered 
the  garden  of  n cottage  of  somewhat  a superior  ap- 
pearance, but  which  bad  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest 
of  the  hamlet  As  he  looked  around  him,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  watchetl  from  behind  the  bushes 
by  two  or  three  children,  who  ran  away  as  soon  as 
they  perceived  themselves  observed.  He  called  after 
them,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  sound  of  the  English 
accent,  however,  emboldened  the  mother  of  the 
family  to  show  herself  from  a neighbouring  thicket, 
and  at  length  she  190k  courage  to  approach  him. 
My  friend  found  to  his  surprise  that  she  understood 
English  well,  owing  to  some  accident  of  her  life  or 
education,  which  I have  forgotten.  She  told  him 
her  family  were  just  venturing  back  from  their  rehige 
in  the  woods,  where  they  had  remained  two  days 
without  .‘■belter,  and  almost  without  food,  to  see 
what  havoc  the  spoilers  had  made  in  their  cottage, 
when  they  were  again  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  troops.  Being  assured  that  they  were  F.nglish 
soldiers,  she  readily  agreed  to  remain,  under  the 
confidence  wdiich  the  national  character  inspired; 
and  having  accepted  what  a.ssi.stance  her  visiter  had 
to  offer  her,  as  the  only  acknowledgment  in  her 
power,  she  sent  one  of  the  children  to  pull  and  pre- 
sent to  her  guest  the  only  rose  which  her  now 
ruined  garden  a Horded.  “If  was  the  la.st,”  she  said, 
“she  had,  and  she  was  happy  to  bestow  it  on  an 
Englishman.”  It  is  upon  occasions  such  as  these 
that  the  French  women,  even  of  the  lowest  class, 
display  a sort  of  sentimental  delicacy  unknown  to 
those  of  other  countries. 

Equal  distress,  but  of  a very  different  kind,  I wit- 
nessed in  the  perturbation  of  a Flemish  peasant, 
whose  team  of  horses  had  been  put  in  requisition  to 
transport  the  baggage  of  an  English  officer  of  dis- 
tinction. As  they  had  not  been  retnrnml  to  the 
owner,  whose  livelihood  and  that  of  his  family 
depended  on  their  safety,  he  had  set  out  in  quest  of 
them,  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  apprehension  that 
actually  had  the  appearance  of  insanity.  Our  atten- 
tion was  called  to  him  from  his  having  seated  him- 
eelf  behind  our  carriage,  and  an  expostulation  on  our 
part  produced  his  explanation.  I never  saw  such  a 
sudden  transition  from  despair  to  hope,  as  in  the 
poor  fellow’s  rugged  features,  when  he  saw,  in  the 
descent  between  two  hills,  a party  of  English  dra- 
goons with  led  horses.  He  made  no  doubt  they 
could  only  be  his  own,  and  I hoped  to  see  such  a 
meeting  as  that  of  Sancho  with  Dapple,  after  their 
doleful  separation.  But  wc  were  both  disappointed; 
the  led  horses  proved  to  be  those  of  my  friend  Gene- 
ral A .who  probably  would  not  have  been  much 

flattered  by  their  being  mistaken,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance, for  Flemish  beasts  of  burden.  I believcT 
however,  mv  ruined  peasant  obtained  some  clew  for 
recovering'  his  lost  property,  for  he  suddenly  went 
off  in  a direction  dinerent  from  that  which  we  had 
hitherto  afforded  him  the  means  of  pursuing.  It  is 
only  by  selecting  such  individual  instances  that  I 
can  make  you  comprehend  the  state  of  the  country 
between  Mens  and  Paris. 

The  Prussians  having  used  this  military  license, 
the  march  of  .such  of  our  troops  as  pursued  the  same 
route  became  proportionally  uncomfortabje.  A good 
bluff  quarter-master  of  dragoons  complained  to  me 
of  the  discomforts  which  they  experienced  from  the 
condition  to  which  the  country  had  been  reduced, 
but  in  a tone  and  manner  which  led  me  to  conjecture, 
that  my  honest  friend  did  not  sympathise  with  the 

Eeasant,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  wine  and 
randy,  so  much  as  he  censured  the  Prussians  for 
leaving  none  for  their  faithful  allies ; 

“ 0 cubic  tliint  1— yet  gretdy  to  drink  all.’* 


In  the  meanwhile  it  is  no  great  derogation  from  the 
discipline  of  the  F.nglish  army  to  remark,  that  some 
old  achool'bov  practices  were  not  forgotten;  and 
that,  where  there  occurred  a halt,  and  fruit-trees 
chanced  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  they  instantly  were 
loaded  like  the  emblematic  tree  in  the  frontispiece 
of  Lilly’s  Grammar,  only  with  soldiers  instead  of 
scholars ; and  surrounded  by  their  wives  who  held 
their  aprons  to  receive  the  fruit,  instead  of  satchels, 
as  in  the  emblem  chosen  by  that  learnetl  gramma- 
rian. There  were  no  signs  of  license  of  a graver 
character. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  war  and  invasion, 
the  regulations  of  the  post  establishment,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  is  in  France  entirely  in  the  charge  of 
the  government  and  their  commissaries  or  lessees, 
were  supported  and  respected.  A proclamation  in 
four  different  languages,  French,  German,  hinglish, 
and  Prussian,  and  signed  by  four  generals  of  the 
different  countries,  was  stuck  in  every  post-house. 
Thi.s  polyglot  forbade  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
whether  belonging  to  the  King  of  France,  or  the 
allies,  frotn  pressing  the  horses,  or  otherwisfe  inter- 
fering with  the  usual  communication  of  Paris  with 
the  provinces.  The  post-lmu.scs  wn-  accordingly 
inhabited  and  protected  amid  the  g<  11*  ral  desolation 
of  the  country,  and  we  experienced  no  interruption 
on  our  journey. 

While  the  villages  and  hamlets  exhibited  such 
scenes  ns  I have  described,  the  towns  appeared  to 
have  suffered  less  upon  this  awful  crisis,  because 
the  soldiers  were  there  under  the  eye  of  their  officers, 
and  in  each  garrison-town  a military  commandant 
had  b(!cn  named  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline. 
Some  were  indeed  reeking  from  recent  storm,  or 
showed  half-burnt  ruins,  which  had  been  made  by 
bombardment  within  a week  or  two  preceding  our 
arrival.  Cambray  had  been  carried  by  escalade  by 
a bold  coup-fle-main,  of  which  wc  saw  the  vestiges. 
The  citizens,  who  were  chiefly  royalists,  favoured 
the  attack ; and  a part  of  the  storming  pariv  entered 
by  means  of  a stair-case  ctmtained  in  an  old  turret, 
which  terminated  in  a sally-port  opening  to  the 
ditch,  and  above  in  a wicket  communicating  with 
the  rampart.  This  pass  was  pointed  out  to  them 
by  the  towns-people.  The  defenders  were  a part  of 
the  National  Guard,  whom  Bonaparte  had  removed 
from  the  district  to  which  they  l>elonged,  and  sta- 
tioned as  a garrison  in  f^Jambrny.  The  garrison  of 
Peronne,  formerly  called  Ptrunne  la  Puccllcy  or  the 
Virgin  Portress,  because  it  had  never  been  taken, 
were  military  of  the  same  amphibious  description 
with  those  of  Cambray.  The  town  is  strongly 
situated  in  the  Somme,  surrounded  by  flat  ground 
and  marshes,  and  presents  a formidable  exterior. 
But  this,  as  well  ns  the  other  fortresses  on  the  iron- 
bound  frontier  of  Flanders,  was  indiflcrently  provi- 
ded with  means  of  resistance.  Bonaparte  in  this 
particular,  as  in  others,  had  shown  a ueterintnation 
to  venture  his  fortunes  upon  a single  chance  of  war, 
since  he  had  made  no  adequate  provision  for  a pru- 
tracn*d  defence  of  the  country  when  invaded.  It 
was  one  instance  of  the  inexperience  of  the  garrison 
of  Peronne,  that  they  oinittiHl  to  blindfold  the  British 
officer  who  came  to  summon  them  to  surrender. 
An  officer  of  engineers,  of  high  rank  and  experience, 
had  been  called  to  this  mission,  and  doubtless  did 
not  leave  unemployed  the  eyes  which  the  besieged, 
contrary  to  custom  in  such  cases,  left  at  liberty. 
Upon  his  return,  he  reported  the  possibility  of  carry- 
ing a horn-work  which  covers  a suburb  on  the  left 
side  of  the  river.  The  attempt  was  instantly  made, 
and  being  in  all  respects  successful,  was  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  upon  the  easy  condi- 
tions of  laying  down  their  arms,  and  returning  to 
the  ordinary  civil  occupations  from  which  Bona- 
parte’s mandate  had  withdrawn  them.  So  easy  ha^ 
been  these  achievements  that  the  officers  concerned 
in  them  would  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to  conde- 
scend to  explain  such  trifling  particulars.  Yet  to 
me,  who  looked  upon  ramparts  a little  injured  indeed 
by  time,  but  still  strong,  upon  ditches  containing 
twelve  feet  deep  of  water  and  a high  glacis  sur- 
mounting them,  upon  palisades  constructed  out  of 
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the  Irees  which  had  bMn  feHed  to  clear  the  esplanade 
around  the  fortihcations,  the  task  of  surmountim; 
such  obstacles,  even  though  not  defended  at  all 
seemed  a grave  and  serious  uridcrtaking.  In  al 
these  towns,  so  far  ns  I could  discover,  the  feeling 
of  the  people  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  legiti- 
mate monarch ; and  I cannot  doubt  that  this  im- 
pression is  correct,  because  elsewhere,  and  in  similar 
circumstances,  those  who  favourod  Honaparte  were 
at  no  pains  to  suppress  their  inclinations.  In  one  or 
tw'o  towns  they  were  preparing  little  fetes  to  cele- 
brate the  king’s  restoration.  The  accompaniments 
did  not  appear  to  us  very  splendid ; but  when  a town 
has  been  so  lately  taken  by  storm,  and  is  still  garri- 
soned by  foreign  troops  and  subiccted  to  militarv 
requisitions,  wc  could  not  expect  that  the  rejoicings 
of  its  inhabitants  should  be  attended  with  any 
superduitY  of  splendour. 

Meanwhile  we  advanced  through  this  new  and 
bewildering  scene  of  war  and  waste,  with  the  com- 
fortable consciousness  that  we  belonged  to  the 
stronger  party.  The  British  drums  and  bugle-boms 
sung  us  to  bed  every  night,  and  played  our  reveillee 
in  the  morning ; for  m all  the  fortified  towns  through 
•which  we  passed  there  were  British  troops  and  a 
British  commandant,  from  more  than  one  of  whom 
we  experienced  attention  and  civility. 

When  we  reached  Pont  do  St.  Maxence,  which 
had  been  recently  the  scene  of  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  Prussians  and  French,  we  found  more 
marked  signs  of  hostile  devastation  that  in  any 
place  through  which  we  had  yet  travelled.  It  is  a 
good  large  market-town,  with  a very  fine  bridge 
over  the  Oise,  an  arch  of  which  had  been  recently 
destroyed,  and  repaired  in  a temporary  manner. 
The  purpose  had  probably  been  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage; and  as  the  river  is  deep,  and  the  opposite 
bank  is  high  and  covered  with  wood,  besides  having 
several  buildings  approaching  to  the  bridge,  1 pre- 
sume it  might  have  been  made  a ve^  strong  position. 
Ithad  been  forced,  however,  bythePrussians.in  what 
manner  we  found  no  one  to  tell  us.  Several  houses 
in  this  town  had  been  burnt,  and  most  of  them 
seemed  to  have  been  pillaged.  The  cause  was  evi- 
dent, from  the  number  of  embrasures  and  loop-holes 
for  musketry  which  were  struck  out  in  the  honses 
and  garden-walla.  The  attempt  to  make  a vtllace 
into  a place  of  defence  is  a^ost  always  fatal  to  tlie 
iiousenold  goods,  since  it  i^kely  to  be  burnt  by  one 
or  other  of  the  parties,  and  certain  to  be  plundered 
by  both.  Military  gentlemen  look  upon  this  with  a 
very  different  eye;  for  1 have  been  diverted  to  hear 
some  of  them,  who  have  riven  me  the  honour  of 
their  company  in  my  little  excursion  from  Paris, 
censure  a gentlernan  or  farmer  with  great  gravity 
for  having  built  his  house  and  stationed  his  court  of 
offices  in  a hollow,  where  they  were  over-looked 
and  commanded;  whereas,  by  placing  thehuildings 
a little  higher  on  the  ridge,  or  more  towards  right  or 
left,  they  might,  in  case  of  need,  have  aniuired  the 
dignity  of  being  the  kty  of  a strong  po.sition,  and,  in 
all  probability,  have  paid  for  their  importance  by 
sharing  the  fate  of  Houfroumont. 

We  were  informed  at  St.  Maxence  that  the  hand 
of  war  had  been  laid  yet  more  heavily  upon  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Senlis,  through  which  lay 
our  direct  route  to  Paris,  and  near  which  an  action 
had  taken  place  betwixt  a part  of  Blucher’s  army 
and  that  of  Grouchy  and  Vandamme,  which,  fall- 
ing back  to  cover  the  French  capital  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  had  accomplished  a retreat  that  placed 
those  who  commanded  it  very  high  in  public  esti- 
mation. We  felt  no  curiosity  to  see  any  more  of  the 
woes  of  war,  and  readily  complied  with  a proposal 
of  our  postillions  to  exchange  the  route  of  Senlis  for 
•that  of  Chantilly,  to  which  they  undertook  to  carry 
tis  by  a cross  road  through  the  forest  Le  beau  che- 
min  par  ttrrt,  or  fine  green-sward  road,  which  they 
•had  urged  as  so  superior  to  the  public  causeway,  had 
•unfortunately  not  possessed  the  same  power  of  resist- 
ing the  tear  and  wear  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  bag- 
gage-wi^ns.  It  was  reduced  to  a sort  of  continuM 
wet  ditch,  varying  in  depth  in  a most  irregular  man- 
Her,  ana  ihrougn  whichtbs  four  atalliona  that  drew  os 


kicked^  plunged,  snorted,  and  screamed,  b full  con- 
cert with  the  eternal  smack  of  the  whips,  as  wril  as 
shrieks,  whoops,  and  oaths  of  the  jack -booted  pos- 
tillions, lugging  about  our  little  barouche  in  a man- 
ner that  threatened  its  demolition  at  every  instant. 
The  French  postillions,  however,  who,  with  tbs 
most  miserable  appliances  and  means,  usuaily  drivs 
very  well,  contrived,  by  dint  of  quartering  and  tug- 
ging, to  drag  us  safe  through  roads  where  a Yom- 
shire  post-boy  would  have  been  reduced  to  despair, 
even  though  his  horses  had  not  been  harnessed 
with  ropes,  fastened  together  by  running  nooses. 

Tho  iorest  of  Chantilly  was  probahiv  magnificent 
when  it  was  the  chase  of  the  princely  family  of  Con- 
de  ; but  ail  the  valuable  timber-trees  have  been  fell- 
ed, and  those  which  now  remam  appear,  generally 
speaking,  to  be  about  twenty  years  old  only,  con^ 
ing  chiefly  of  birch,  and  other  inferior  timber  used  kg 
fire- wood.  Those  who  acquired  the  domobs  of  ths 
emigrants  after  the  Revolutbn,  were  generally  spe- 
culating adventurers,  who  were  eager  to  secun 
what  they  could  make  of  the  subject  in  the  way  of 
ready  money,  by  cutting  timber  and  selling  matensli 
of  houses,  partly  in  order  to  secure  the  means  of 
paying  the  price,  and  partly  because  prudence  exact- 
ed that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  drawing  profit 
from  a hargtun,  of  which  the  security  seemea  rather 
precarious. 

The  town  and  palace  of  Chantilly,  rendered  cits- 
steal  by  the  name  of  the  great  Prince  of  Condi*,  afford- 
ed us  ample  room  for  interesting  reflection.  Tbs 
town  itself  is  pleasant,  and  has  some  good  houses 
agreeably  situated.  But  in  the  present  stateofinter- 
nal  convulsion,  almost  all  the  windows  of  the  bouses 
of  the  better  class  were  closed,  and  secured  by  outer 
shutters.  We  were  told  that  this  was  to  protect 
them  against  the  Prussians,  with  whom  the  town 
was  crowded.  These  soldiers  were  very  young  lads, 
chiefly  landieehr,  or  militia,  and  seemed  all  frolic- 
some, and  no  doubt  mischievous  youths.  But,  ao  iu 
as  I could  see,  there  was  no  ill  nature,  much  lets 
atrocity,  in  thetr  behaviour,  which  was  rather  thatof 
riotous  school-boys  of  the  higher  form.  They  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  jack-boots  of  our  postillions, 
and  seemed  to  find  great  entertainment  in  stumping 
up  and  down  the  inn-yard  in  these  formidable  ac- 
coutrements, the  size  and  solidity  of  which  have 
been  in  no  degree  diminished  since  the  days  of  Vo- 
rick  and  La  Fleur.  But  our  Prussian  hussars  were 
seen  to  still  greater  advantage  in  the  superb  atablea 
of  Chantilly,  which  have  escaped  the  fury  that  level- 
led its  palace.  The  huge  and  stately  vault,  which 
pride,  rather  than  an  attention  to  utility,  con- 
structed for  the  stud  of  the  Prince  of  Cond<S  is  for- 
ty feet  high,  two  hundr^  yards  in  length,  and  up- 
wards of  thirty-six  feet  in  width.  This  magnificent 
apartment,  the  enormity  of  whose  proMruoni 
seemed  better  calculated  for  the  steeds  of  the  King 
of  Brobdignag  than  for  Houyhnhnms  of  the  ordinary 
size,  had  once  been  divided  into  suitable  ran^  w 
stalls,  but  these  have  been  long  demolished.  In  ths 
centre  arises  a magnificent  dome,  sixty  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  ninety  feet  in  height ; and  in  a sort  of  re- 
cess beneath  the  dome,  and  fronting  the  principal 
entrance,  is  a superb  fountain,  falling  into  a hugs 
shell,  and  dashing  over  its  sides,  into  a larrc  reser- 
voir, highly  ornamented  with  architectural  decora- 
tions. This  fountain,  which  might  grace  the  court 
of  a palace,  was  designed  for  the  ordinary  supply  of 
the  stable.  The  scale  of  imposing  magnificence 
upon  which  this  building  was  calculated,  altbongh 
at  war  with  common  sense  and  the  fitness  of  things 
must,  in  its  origioal  state  of  exact  order  and  r^r, 
have  impressed  the  mind  with  high  ideas  of  thepowv 
and  consequence  of  the  prince  by  whom  it  was  plan- 
ned and  executed,  and  whose  name  (Louis  Henry 
de  Bourbon,  seventh  Prince  of  Condc)  stands  y«t 
recorded  in  an  in^ription,  which,  supported  by  two 
mutilated  genii,  is  displayed  above  the  ibuni^ 
But  what  would  have  been  the  mortification  of  tb^ 
founder,  could  be  have  witnessed,  a«  we  diA  the 
spacious  range  with  all  its  ornaments  bruken  dptra 
and  defaced,  as  if  in  studied  insult ; while  its 
and  echoing  vault  rung  to  the  shouta,  screarssi 
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g«mbola  of  a hundred  or  two  of  the  dirtiest  hussars 
and  lancers  that  ever  came  off  a march,  ^o  whose 
clamours  the  shrill  cries  of  their  half  starved  and 
miserable  horses  added  a wild  but  appropriate  ac- 
companiment. Yet  whatever  his  feelings  might 
have  been  to  witness  such  pollution,  they  would 
have  been  inferior  toihos<?  w’ith  which  nis  ancestor, 
the  great  Cond6,  would  have  heard  that  the  Sarina- 
tian  partizans  who  occupied  Chantilly  formed  part 
of  an  invading  army,  which  had  marchtxl,  almost 
without  opposition,  from  the  frontiers  to  the  capital, 
and  now'  held  in  their  disposal  the  fates  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  and  of  the  kin&dom  of  France. 

The  old  domestic  of  the  family  who  guided  me 
through  these  remains  of  decayeil  magnificence,  oast 
many  a grieved  and  mortifiedr glance  upon  the  irre- 
verent and  mischievous  soldiers  as  they  aimed  the 
buts  of  their  lances  at  the  remaining  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, or  amused  themselves  by  mimicking  his  own 
formal  address  and  manner.  “ dA  les  barbares  i 
let  barbaresT—l  could  not  refuse  asstml  to  this 
epithet,  which  he  confided  to  my  ear  in  a cautious 
whisper,  accompanied  with  a suitable  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  ; but  I endeavoured  to  qualify  it  with  an- 
other train  of  reflections : — “ Et  pourtant,  motiamiy 
si  ce  n’etoit  pas  cts  gena~lu  P' — “dA,  out,  Monsieur, 
sans  rux  nous  n'aurions  peut  etre  jamais  revu  notre 
bon  Due — Assuriment  e'est  un  revenant  bon — mais 
aussi,  U faut  avouer  qu'il  tst  revenu  en  assez 
mauvaisc  compagnicP' 

At  some  distance  from  these  mamiificent  stables, 
of  which  (as  freouently  happens)  the  exterior  does 
more  honour  to  the  architect’s  taste  than  the  inside 
to  his  judgment,  are  the  melancholy  remains  of 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Condc,  where  the  spec- 
tator can  no  longer  obey  the  exhortation  of  the 
poet,— 

*'  Dans  sa  pomps  elegante,  admires  Chantitiy, 

De  Heros  en  heros,  d'age  en  age  embeUi." 

The  splendid  chateau  once  corresponded  in  mag- 
nificence with  the  superb  offices  which  we  had  visit- 
ed but  now  its  vestiges  alone  remain,  a mass  of 
nef(lected  ruins  amid  the  broad  lake  and  canals 
which  had  been  constructed  for  its  ornament  and 
defence.  This  beautiful  palace  was  destroyed  by  the 
revolutionary  mobof  Paris  early  in  the  civil  commo- 
tions. The  materials,  with  the  lead,  iron,  carpenter 
work,  <fc.c.  were  piled  up.  by  those  who  appropriated 
them,  in  what  was  called  Le  Petit  Chateau,  a small- 
er ^ifice  annexed  to  the  principal  palace,  and  com- 
municating with  it  by  a causeway.  Thus  the  small 
chateau  was  saved  from  demolition,  though  not 
from  pillage.  Chantilly  and  its  demesnes  were  sold 
as  nation^  property,  but  the  purchasers  having  fail- 
ed to  pay  the  price,  it  reverted  to  the  public ; so  that 
the  king,  upon  his  restoration,  had  no  difficulty  in 
reinstating  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  lesser  cha- 
teau has  been  lately  refitted  in  a hasty  and  simple 
style,  for  the  reception  of  the  legitimate  propnetor ; 
but  the  style  of  the  repairs  raaKes  an  unavoidable 
and  mortifying  contrast  with  the  splendour  of  the 
original  decorations.  Rich  embossed  ceilings  and 
carved  wainscot  are  coarsely  daubed  over  with 
white-wash  and  size-paint,  with  which  the  remains 
of  the  original  gilding  and  sculpture  form  a melan- 
choly association.  The  frames  alone  remained  of 
those  numerous  and  huge  mirrors, 

*'  in  which  Iw  of  Oith, 

Qoliiih,  might  have  lecn  hit  ^ant  bulk 
Whulu  without  itoupinf,  lowennf  crett  and  all." 

But  the  French  artisans,  with  that  lack  of  all  feel- 
ing of  convenance,  or  propriety,  which  has  well 
been  described  as  a principal  deficiency  in  their  na- 
tional character,  have  endeavoured  to  make  fine 
things  out  of  the  frames  themselves,  by  occupying 
the  room  of  the  superb  plates  of  glass  with  paltry 
sheets  of  blue  paper,  patched  over  with  mided  neurs- 
ds-lis,  an  expedient  the  pitiful  effect  of  whicn  may 
be  easily  conceived.  If  I understood  my  guide  right- 
ly, however,  this  work  ought  not  to  be  severely  criti- 
cised, being  the  free-will  offering  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Chantilly,  who  had  struggled,  in  the  best  manner 
their  funds  and  taste  would  admits  to  restore  the 
chateau  to  something  like  an  habitable  condition 


when  it  was  again  to  be  possessed  by  its  legitimate 
owner.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  furniture  of 
the  duke’s  own  apartment  is  plain,  simple^  and  in 
good  taste.  He  seems  popular  among  the  inhabit- 
ants, who,  the  day  preceding  our  arrival  had,  under 
all  the  unfavourable  circumstances  of  their  situation, 
made  a little  fete  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  resto- 
ration, and  to  hail  the  white  flag,  which  now  once 
more  floated  from  the  dome  of  the  offices,  announc- 
ing the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

Besides  the  Petit  Chateau  are  the  vestiges  of  what 
was  once  the  principal  palace,  and  which,  as  such, 
might  well  have  accommodated  the  proudest  mon- 
arch in  the  world.  It  was  situated  on  a rock,  and 
surrounded  by  profound  and  broad  ditches  of  the 
purest  water,  built  in  a style  of  the  richest  Gothic 
architecture,  and  containing  within  its  precincts 
every  accommodation  which  pomp  or  luxury  could 
desire.  The  demolition  has  been  so  complete,  that 
little  remains  excepting  the  vaults  from  which  the 
castle  arose,  and  a ruinous  flight  of  double  stepa,  by 
which  visiters  formerly  gained  the  principal  en- 
trance. The  extent,  number,  and  intricacy  of  the 
subterranean  vaults,  were  such  os  to  afford  a retreat 
for  robbers  and  banditti,  for  which  reoaon  the  en- 
trances have  been  built  up  by  order  of  the  i^lice. 
The  chateau,  when  in  its  splendour,  communicated 
with  a magnificent  theatre,  with  an  orangery  and 
greenhouse  bf  the  first  order,  and  was -surrounded 
by  a number  of  separate  parterres,  or  islands^  deco- 
rated with  statuary,  with  jets  cTea^  with  columns, 
and  with  vases,  forming  a perspective  of  the  richest 
architectural  magnificence.  All  is  now  destroyed, 
and  the  stranger  only  learns,  from  the  sorrowful 
tale  of  his  guide,  that  the  wasted  and  desolate 
atches  of  ground  intersected  by  the  canals,  once 
ore,  and  deserved,  the  names  of  the  Galley  of  Va- 
ses, the  Parterre  of  (he  Orangeries  and  (he  Island  of 
Love.  Such  and  so  sudden  is  the  downfall  of  the 
proudest  efforts  of  human  nu^nificence.  Let  us 
console  ourselves,  my  dear  friend,  while  we  look 
from  the  bartizan  of  the  old  mansion  upon  the  lake, 
and  its  corresponding  barrier  of  mountains,  that  the 
beauties  with  which  nature  herself  has  graced  our 
country  are  more  imperishable  than  those  with 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon once  decorated  the  abode  of  Chantilly. 

I may  add,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Chantilly 
exhibits  iiiore  picturesque  beauty  than  I had  yet  re- 
marked in  France. 

Paou 
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Park — Tuillcrtoa — Reflcctiona — Tuitteriea— Paruiiin  Punniiw— 
Statao  of  Bonaparte — Public  Work*  br  Bonaparte— W«nt  of 
Pavement— CourU  Irefore  iho  Houaea — No  Smoke  over  Park — 
The  Seme— Church  of  81.  Genevieve— Tomba  in  the  Pantheoo 
— Mirobeau  ami  Marat— VulUiire  and  Rousacau— Anecdote. 

Y ouB  question,  my  dear  sister,  What  do  I think 
of  Paris  I corresponds  in  comprehensive  extent  with 
your  desire  that  I would  send  you  a full  and  perfect 
description  of  that  celebrateo  capital ; but  were  I 
to  reside  here  all  my  life,  instead  of  a few  weeks,  I 
am  uncertain  whether  I could  distinctly  comply 
with  either  request.  There  is  so  much  in  Paris  to 
admire,  and  so  much  to  dislike,  such  a mixture  of 
real  taste  and  genius,  with  so  much  frippery  and 
affectation,  the  sublime  is  so  oddly  mingled  with 
the  ridiculous,  and  the  pleasing  with  the  fantas- 
tic and  whimsical,  that  I shall  probably  leave 
the  capital  of  France  without  being  able  to  deter- 
mine which  train  of  ideas  it  has  most  frequently  ex- 
cited in  my  mind.  One  point  is,  however  certain 
that,  of  all  capitals,  that  of  France  affords  most 
numerous  objects  of  curiosity,  accessible  in  the  ea- 
siest manner ; and  it  may  be  therefore  safely  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  entertaining  places  of  resi- 
dence which  can  be  chosen  by  an  idle  man.  Aa 
for  attempting  a description  of  it,  that,  you  know, 
is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  compact,  which  you 
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must  have  quite  forgotten  when  you  hinted  at  such 
a proposal.  The  following  sketch  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  uninteresting. 

If  we  confine  our  obsen’ation  to  one  quarter  of 
Paris  onlv,  that,  namely,  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
Royal  Palace,  I presume  there  is  no  capital  which 
can  show  so  many  and  such  niaanificent  public 
edifices  within  the  same  space  of  ground.  The 
Tuillcrics,  whose  immense  extent  makes  amend.s 
for  the  deficiencies  of  the  architecture,  communicate 
with  the  roval  gardens,  which  are  used  ns  public 
walks,  and  these  again  open  into  the  Placode  Louis 
Quinze,  a large  octagon,  guarded  by  a handsome 
balustrade,  richly  ornamented  at  the  angles,  having, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  royal  gardens  with  the  range 
of  the  palace,  on  the  other  the  Champs  Elystcs,  a 
large  soacc  of  ground,  planted  and  laid  out  in  regu- 
lar walks  like  those  of  Hyde-Park.  Pehind  is  the  ex- 
tensive colonnade  of  a palace,  called  by  Bonaparte 
the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  since  the  Restoration 
the  Temple  of  Concord.  Another  large  and  half- 
finished  temple  was  rising  in  the  front  by  the  com- 
mand of  Bonaparte,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  ho- 
nour of  soldiers  who  had  died  in  battle.  The  build- 
ing was  to  have  b<*en  consolidated  solely  by  the 
weight  of  the  massive  stones  made  use  of,  and  nei- 
ther wood,  iron,  or  lime,  was  to  be  employed  in  its 
construction ; but  schemes  of  ambition  as  ill  ce- 
mented interrupted  its  progress.  A line  of  buildings 
extend  on  either  hand,  forming  a magnificent  street, 
called  La  Rue  Rivoli,  which  runs  parallel  with  the 
iron  palisade  of  the  garden  of  the  Tiiillcries. 

It  was  on  the  second  night  after  my  arrival  in 
Paris,  that,  finding  myself  rather  too  early  for  an 
evening  party  to  which  I was  invited,  I strolled  out, 
enjoying  the  pure  and  delicious  air  of  a summer 
night  in  France,  until  I found  myself  in  the  centre 
of  the  Place  de  Louis  Q.uinze,  surrounded,  as  I have 
described  it.  by  objects  so  noble  in  themselves,  and 
so  powerfully  associated  with  deep  historic  and 
moral  interest.  “ .And  here  I am  at  length  in  Paris,” 
was  tli2  natuml  reflection,  “and  under  circum- 
stances how  different  from  what  I dared  to  have 
anticipated  ! That  is  the  palace  of  Louis  Ic  Gr.and. 
but  how  long  have  his  descendants  been  banished 
frorn  its  halls,  and  under  what  auspices  do  they  now 
again  possess  them  ! This  superb  esplanade  takes 
its  name  from  his  luxurious  and  feeble  descendant ; 
and  here,  upon  the  verv  s]>of  where  I now  stand,  the 
most  virtuous  of  the  Bourbon  race  expiated,  by  a 
violent  death  inflicted  by  his  own  subjects,  ana  in 
view  of  his  own  palace,  the  ambition  and  follies  of 
his  predecessors.  There  is  an  awful  soleniiiity  in 
the  reflection,  how  few  of  those  who  contributed  to 
this  deed  of  injustice  and  atrocity  now  look  upon 
the  day,  and  behold  the  progress  of  retribution.  The 
glimmering  lights  that  shine  among  the  alleys  and 
parterres  of  Champs  Elysces,  indicate  none  of 
the  usual  vigils  common  in  a metropolis.  They 
are  the  watch-fires  of  a camp,  of  an  English  camp, 
and  in  the  capital  of  France,  where,  an  English 
drum  has  not  been  hoard  since  14.16,  when  the 
troops  of  Henry  the  Sixth  were  e.xpellcd  from  Paris, 
Dunng  that  space,  of  nearly  four  centuries,  there 
has  scarce  occurred  a single  crisis  which  rendered 
it  probable  for  a moment  that  Paris  should  be  again 
entered  bv  the  English  as  connucrors;  but  least 
of  all  could  such  a consummation  nave  been  expected 
at  the  conclusion  of  a war,  in  which  France  so 
long  predominated  as  arbitress  of  the  continent, 
and  which  had  periods  when  Britain  seemed  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict  only  in  honourable  despair.” 

There  were  other  subjects  of  deep  interest  around 
me.  The  lights  which  proceeded  from  the  windows 
and  from  the  gardens  of  the  large  hotel  occupied  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
des  Champs  ElysCes,  and  which  chanced  that  even- 
ing to  l)e  illuminated  in  honour  of  a visit  from  the 
allied  sovereigns,  mingled  with  the  twinkle  of  the 
camp-fires,  and  the  glimmer  of  the  tents;  and  the 
music,  which  played  a variety  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish airs,  harmonized  with  the  distant  roll  of  the 
drnms,  and  the  notes  of  that  beautiful  point  of  war 
which  is  performed  by  our  bugles  at  the  setting  of 


the  watch.  In  these  sounds  there  was  pride,  and 
victory,  and  honour,  some  portion  of  which  descend- 
ed (in  iiftaginaiiun  at  least)  to  each,  the  im>st  reti- 
red and  humblest  fellow-subject  of  the  hero  who  led, 
and  the  soldiigs  who  obeyed,  in  the  achievements 
which  had  borne  the  colours  of  Britain  into  the  capi- 
tal of  France.  But  there  was  enough  around  me 
to  temper  the  natural  feelings  of  elation,  which,  a« 
a Briton,  1 could  not  but  experience.  Monuments 
rose  on  every  side,  designed  to  commernorate  niigh- 
tv  actions  wnich  may  well  claim  the  highest  pra»e 
that  inilitary  achievement  alone,  abstracteil  from  the 
cause  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  could  be  enii- 
iled  to.  From  the  centre  of  the  Place  Vendome, 
and  above  the  houses  of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  arose  the 
summit  of  the  celebrated  column  which  Bonap.irte 
had  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  Trajan; 
the  cannon  taken  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  aflording 
the  materials  of  its  exterior,  and  which  is  embossed 
with  a detailetl  represtmiation  of  the  calamities 
and  subjection  of  Austria.  At  no  great  distance  lay 
the  Bridge  of  Jena,  an  epithet  which  recalls  the  al- 
most total  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Prusaa. 

In  the  front  of  the  Tuilleries  are  placed,  on  a tti- 
umphnl  arch,  the  Venetian  Horses,  the  trophies  of 
llie  subjugation  of  Italy,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
Louvre  are  deposited  the  precious  s|ioils  of  victoriei 
gained  and  nbused  in  every  country  of  Europe,  form- 
ing the  most  rc.sistless  evidence,  that  the  hand 
which  placed  them  there,  bad  once  at  its  arbitrary 
disposal  the  fortunc-s  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ci»r- 
lizcd  world.  No  building  among  the  splendid  monu- 
menis  of  Paris,  but  is  marked  with  the  name,  or 
device,  or  insignia  of  an  ernperor,  whos-;;  power 
seemeil  as  deeply  founded  ns  it  wa.s  widely  extend- 
ed. Yet  the  gourd  of  the  prophet,  which  came  up 
in  n night  and  perished  in  a night,  has  proved  the 
type  of  authority  so  absolute,  and  of  fame  so  dil- 
fiisod  ; and  the  posse.ssor  of  this  mighty  power  is 
now  the  inhabitant  of  a distant  and  sequestered  isl- 
et, with  hardiv  so  much  free-will  as  entitles  him 
to  claim  from  his  warders  an  hour  of  solitude,  even 
in  the  most  solitary  spot  in  the  civilized  world- 
The  moral  question  pre.sst?8  on  every  bosom,  waait  ' 
worth  while  for  him  to  have  climbed  so  high  to  ren- 
der his  tali  the  deeper,  or  would  the  meanest  of  us 
purchase  the  feverish  feelings  of  gratified  ambition, 
at  the  expense  of  his  reflections,  who  appearfd  to 
hold  Fortune  chained  to  his  foot.stool  1 (Jould  tl^ 
fable  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  have  been  realized  in 
Paris,  what  a scene  of  astonishment  would  haTO 
been  prepared  for  thos#*,  who,  falling  asleep  in  leU 
awakened  from  their  toryior  at  the  present  inonienit 
He  who  had  seen  the  Pope  place  the  crown  upon  th« 
head  of  Napoleon,  andtheproiid  liouseof.-XusinBCom- 
pellctl  to  embrace  his  alliance,  Prussia  bent  to  tbs 
dust  beneath  his  footstool,  England  excluded  from 
each  continental  connexion  of  commerce  or  alliance, 
Riis.sia  overawed  and  submissive,  while  Italy,  Gep 
many,  and  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  were  divided 
as  appanages  among  his  brothers  and  allies,— whit 
would  have  been  the  surprise  of  the  waking  momeat, 
which  should  have  shown  him  the  Prussian  can- 
non turned  upon  the  bridges  of  Paris,  and  the  sove- 
reigns of  Austria,  Ru.s.xia,  and  Pnis.sia,  with  llw  re- 
presentatives of  almost  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe,  feasting  in  the  capital  of  France  with  the 
general  and  minUtier  of  England,  supported  by  a 
force  which  made  resistance  (xiually  frandc  and 
hopeless ! The  revolution  of  ages  must  have  8}>* 
[Mfiired  to  him  to  have  been  accomplished  within 
the  space  of  little  more  than  twentv-four  month*. 

From  this  slight  sketch,  you  may  have  some  gene- 
ral idan  of  the  magnificence  of  that  Quarter  of  Pari* 
which  adjoins  to  the  Tuilleries,  crowded  asit  is  with 
{lalnccs,  public  monuments,  and  public  buildings, 
and  comprehending  in  iia circuit  ornnmented  gardens 
and  extended  w-alks,  open  to  the  inhabitants  for  e.t* 
erciao  or  pleasure.  I ought  also  to  describe  to  you 
the  front  of  the  palace  itself,  a magnificent  range  ol 
buildings,  corresponding  with  the  Louvre,  another 
Immense  royal  mansion,  from  which  the  TuiHene* 
is  only  divided  by  the  superb  square,  called  La  Pisf® 
du  Carousel.  The  only  screen  betwixt  this  aquat* 
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and  the  court  of  the  Tuillerics,  is  a maRaificent  rail- 
ing of  wrouRlu  iron,  which  dves  freedom  to  the  eye, 
not  only  to  survey  the  extenaed  front  of  the  chateau, 
but  to  penetrate  throuRh  the  central  vestibule  of  the 
palace  into  the  gardens  beyond,  and  as  far  as  the 
Champs  Elyst'es.  In  the  centre  of  this  screen  the 
public  have  admittance  to  the  court-yard  of  the  pa- 
la*-ts  beneath  a triumphal  arch,  which  Bonaparte 
creeled  in  imitation  ot  that  of  Septimiua  Sevents. 
The  effect  of  this  monument  seems  diminutive  when 
compared  to  the  buildings  around;  the  columns, 
made  of  a mixed  ral  and  while  marble,  are  rather 
gaudy ; and  the  four  celebrated  Venetian  horses, 
formed  of  Corinthian  brass,  which  occupy  the  top  of 
the  arch,  have  been  injudiciously  harnessed  with 
gilded  trappings  to  a giMcd  car,  driven  by  a gilded 
Victory.  It  is  said  Bonaparte  intended  to  have  pla- 
ced hia  own  figure  in  the  car;  but  it  came  to  his 
ears,  (for  he  was  self-tormentor  enough  to  inquire 
after  such  matters.)  that  the  disaffircted  had  hailed  it, 
as  likely  to  nfiord  a gofid  opportunity  for  calling 
him  mountebank  with  impunity^  since,  while  tliey 
should  point  to  the  chariot,  the  epithet  Charlatan 
might  easily  be  substitutra  for  Lt  Char  le  tient. 
Thus  a ihri'atened  pun  saveil  Napoleon’s  image  one 
descent  at  least,  by  preventing  its  temporary  eleva- 
tion ; and  it  also  saved  the  French  taste  the  dis- 
grace of  adding  another  incongruity  to  the  gilded 
car,  harness,  and  driver.  This  monument  is  now 
undergoing  considerable  alterations.  The  Austrians 
are  busy  in  exchanging  for  plain  slabs  of  marble,  the 
tablatures  placid  around  the  .arch  : the  sculptures 
almost  all  relate  to  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Au.stria,  there  represented  cap-in-hand  before 
Bonaparte,  who  appears  covered  and  in  an  authorita- 
tive jHJStnre.  The  French  rel:>elled  against  the  mu- 
tilation of  this  monument  at  its  commencemeiit, 
and  attempted  something  like  a riot,  but  were  in- 
stantly called  to  order  by  a strong  Prussian  guard. 
I’he  work  now  goes  on  quietly,  and  not  without 
some  respepf  to  the  feelings  of  the  Parisians : for 
there  are  blinds  of  W’oid  put  up  before  the  scaffold- 
ing, to  save  their  eyes  the  mortification  of  seeing  its 
progress.  It  is  not  doubted  that  the  horses  them- 
selves will  be  removed  in  due  time.* 

In  the  meanwhile  the  statue  of  Bonaparte,  which 
was  Inst  year  taken  down  from  the  pillar  in  the 
Place  Vondome,  is  said  to  have  experienced  an  odd 
transition.  It  had  been  exchangctl  for  a certain 
number  of  busts  and  small  figures  of  Louis  XVIII., 
just  as  a large  piece  of  coin  of  one  reign  is  given  for 
«n  equivalent  in  the  .small  money  of  another.  The 
figure  of  the  abdicated  emperor  for  some  time  found 
refuge  in  the  yard  of  an  ariist,  bv  whom  it  has  since 
been  sold  to  an  Englishman.  The  purchase  is  be- 
lieved to  be  iiiade  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, in  which  case  the  statue  will  be  a striking 
ornament  to  the  palace  destined  by  national  grati- 
tude as  an  acknowdcdgmenl  at  least  of  the  debt, 
which  even  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  Britain  can- 
not pay  in  full. 

To  return  to  the  w'orks  of  Bonaparte.  It  cannot 
}>e  denit-d  that  he  showed  great  ability  and  dexterity 
in  availing  him^df  of  that  taste  fur  national  display, 
which  is  a leading  feature  of  the  French  character. 
Vet  this  was,  at  least,  as  much  evinced  in  the  ad- 
dress with  which  ho  adopted  and  carried  through 
the  half-accomplished  plans  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his 
successors,  as  in  any  work  of  original  genius  which 
can  be  decidedly  traced  to  his  own  design.  I'he 
triurnphal  arch,  and  the  pillar  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
are  literal,  olrnosi  servile,  imiintions  of  the  column 
of  Trajan  and  the  arch  of  Severus.  But  the  splen- 
did extension  of  the  Louvre,  by  the  combination  of 
that  striking  pile  with  the  Tuilleries,  upon  the  side 
vrhich  had  been  left  unfinished,  although  the  work 
of  Bonaparte,  and  bearing  his  name,  is,  in  fact, 
only  a completion  of  the  original  design  of.  Louis 
XIV.  One  original  phm  Napoleon  may  indeed 
claim  as  his  own— the  project,  namely,  of  erecting  a 
stupendous  bronze  figure  of  an  elephant  upon  Die 

• T)ii«  fpriioval  Iio«  ninco  fakon  place. — See  a v*>ry  tivcir  ac- 
count of  tlifcircuiiiKf8nc<ui,  anil  il«  ctlfcl  uiwn  Iht*  ftitlinga  of  Uw! 
PaiaiaiM,  in  Mr.  Jolm  Scolt'a  “ Parts  KevuiteU.** 


site  of  the  Basfile.  The  sort  of  castle,  or  Howdar, 
w'ith  which  this  monstrous  statue  was  to  have  been 
accoutred,  was  designed  for  a reservoir,  the  water 
of  which,  being  discharged  through  the  trunk  into  a 
large  cistern,  or  fountain,  surrounding  the  pedestal 
on  which  the  animal  was  placed,  was  to  supply 
with  water  all  that  quarter  of  Paris.  The  model  of 
this  gigantic  grotesque  is  exhibited  in  stucco  near  the 
place,  which  it  was  designed  to  have  occupied,  and 
such  is  the  deference  of  the  present  government  for 
the  feelings  of  /a  gloire  nationale,  that  they  have  not 
yet  ventured  to  avow,  that,  in  a time  of  national 
poverty  and  distress,  they  mean  to  dispense  with 
orcetinc  a monument,  which,  after  being  accom- 
plished at  immense  expense,  must  appear  &i>orre 
and  fanciful,  rather  than  grand  and  impressive.  ■ In 
the  meanwhile  tliey  ar^  in  justice  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  king,  reclaiming  for  the  Bourbons  those 
public  buildings,  which,  by  inscriptions  and  emblems, 
Napoleon  had  consecrated,  to  his  own  dynasty.  N.’s 
are  cverj'  where  disappearing,  or  undergoing  a con- 
version into  H.'s  ana  B.’s,  an  operation  in  which 
the  royal  stone-cutters  arc  as  much  called  upon  to 
exert  their  dexterity  ns  the  poor  sign-painters  in 
Roye,  Peronne,  ana  Canibray.  They  have,  indeed, 
the  same  benefit  of  experience,  having,  not  very  long 
ago,  accomplished  the  counterpart  of  the  metamor- 
phosis. Such  are  the  minute  and  ridiculous  conse- 
quences which  indicate  a change  of  government,  as 
much  as  the  motion  of  straws,  twigs,  and  withered 
leaves  upon  the  surface,  indicates  the  progress  and 
subsiding  of  a torrent. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged^  that 
Bonaparte,  though  un.<5cmpulous  in  appropriating 
the  merit  of  his  predecessors,  bent  an  earnest  and 
active  attention  to  perfecting  whatever  grand  or 
magnificent  plans  they  had  left  uncompleted,  thus 
establishing  his  own  reputation  as  heir  of  the  mo- 
nar^hy^  as  well  as  of  the  revolution.  His  ambition 
to  distinguish,  himself  sometimes  soared  beyond 
popular  prejudice,  and  hurried  him  into  extravagan- 
ces of  expense,  which  the  Parisians  seem  in  general 
to  deem  unnecessary.  Such  is  the  plan  of  his  Rue 
de  I’Flmpereur,  now  Rue  de  la  Paix,  a fine  street, 
running  from  the  Place.  Vendome  to  the  Boulevards 
des  Cnpiicincs,  which  not  only  boasts  a breadth 
corresponding  to  the  inaCTificence  of  the  buildings, 
but  is  actually  accommodated  with  two  gutters,  one 
on  each  side,  instead  of  that  single  kennel  in  the 
centre,  where  the  filth  Moats  or  stagnates  in  all  the 
other  streets  of  Paris.  But  even  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, in  the  height  of  his  dignity,  dared  not  intro- 
duce the  further  novelty  of  n pavement  on  each  side. 
This  would  he,  indeed,  to  have  destroyed  that 
equality  between  horse  and  foot,  walkers,  drivers, 
and  driven,  which  appears  to  give  such  di^ight  to  a 
Parisian,  that  if  you  extol  to  him  the  safe  pavements 
and  foot-paths  of  an  English  street  or  road,  he  w’ill 
answer  with  polite  composure— “ Oest  Ires  bicn  pour 
Alessieurs  les  Anglois — pour  moi,  faime  la  totaliti 
de  la  rue.*’  Good  phrases,  saiih  Justice  Shallow, 
are  and  ever  must  be  commended ; and  this,  of  la 
totaliC  de  la  rue,  reconciles  a Parisian  walker  to  all 
the  inconveniences  of  being  ridden  down  or  driven 
over.  But  the  privilege  of  toMily  by  no  means 
compensates  to  the  aged,  the  timid,  the  infirm,  not 
to  mention  females  and  children,  for  the  accidents 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  At  present  these  are 
multiplied  by  the  numerous  accession  of  strangers, 
all  of  whom  drive  in  their  own  way,  and  give  their 
own  mr>dc  of  warning,  which  the  pedestrian  must 
construe  rightly  upon  ni»  own  peril.  Here  he  hears 
the  Hey  I hey!  of  a member  of  the  English  Four-in- 
hand  Club;  there  he  is  called  to  attention  by  the 
Oare!  gare!  of  a Parisian  petit  maitre,  or  a German 
Kreyhcrr;  and  having  escaped  all  these  hair-breadth 
risks,  he  may  be  ridden  down  at  the  next  turning  by 
a drosky,  the  driver  of  whidi,  a venerable  Russian 
charioteer,  with  a long  beard  flowing  down  to  his 
girdle,  pushes  right  on  to  his  destined  course  wdih 
the  most  untajriurbed  apathy,  without  giving  pas- 
sengers warning  of  any  kind  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  risk,  however,  topedestrians,  does  not  form  my 
only  objection  to  the  French  metropolis,  uhsiractea 
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always  from  tho^  splendid  streets  which  belong  to 
the  guarter  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  rest  of  Paris,  ex- 
cepting the  Boultvarda^  a peculiar  sort  of  open 
suDurb  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  traversed  by 
narrow  streets,  which  divide  buildings  dark,  high, 
and  gloomy,  the  lower  windows  grated  with  project- 
ing iron-rails  of  the  most  mossive  description,  and 
the  houses  belonging  to  persons  of  importance  open- 
ing by  what  is  called  a vort-cocJurtj  or  carriage- 
entrance,  into  courts  which  intervene  beiwcen  them 
and  the  street.  By  thus  sequestering  their  mansions, 
the  great  do  indeed  deprive  the  shopkeeper,  or 
rotuner,  who  lives  opposite,  of  the  powers  of  looking 
upon  the  windows  of  his  neighbour  the  duke,  count, 
or  marquis.  Nevertheless  mansions  constructed 
upon  this  unsocial  and  aristocratic  plan,  by  which 
the  splendour  of  the  habitations  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  is  reserved  and  veiled,  as  too  dazzling  and 
precious  to  form  a part  of  the  public  street  cannot 
contribute  to  the  general  beauty  of  the  city  in  which 
they  are  placed.  I do  not,  however,  mean  to  sav, 
that  the  other  quarters  of  Paris,  though  gloomy,  dark, 
and  traversed  chiefly  by  these  narrow  and  jjerilous 
passes,  are  devoid  of  a strong  and  peculiar  interest. 
On  the  contrary,  the  constant  appearance  of  public 
edifices  distinguished  in  history,  of  Gothic  churches 
and  halls,  of  squares  and  places^  surrounded  by 
stately  buildings,  permtually,  even  in  the  most  disa- 
greeable quarters  of  Paris,  reminds  us  that  we  are  in 
a capital  early  distinguished  for  arts  and  arms,  and 
where  even  the  rudeness  and  inconvenience  of  many 
streets,  joined  to  the  solid,  massive,  and  antique 
structures  to  which  they  give  access,  argue  at  once 
early  importance  and  ancient  dignity. 

It  appears  a remarkable  peculiarity  to  a British 
eye,  when  Paris  is  viewed  from  a distance,  that  over 
buildings,  so  closely  piled  together,  there  arises  not 
that  thick  and  dense  cloud  of  smoke  which  some- 
times graces  and  dignifies,  but  more  irequently  de- 
forms, a view  of  London,  or  any  other  large  town 
in  our  island.  This  is  owing  to  the  Parisians  using 
wood  for  fuel,  and  that  frequently  in  the  shape  of 
charcoal,  but  always  sparingly,  and  in  stoves,  instead 
of  our  sea-coal  burnt  in  open  chimneys.  Seen  from 
the  heights  of  Montmartre,  or  the  dome  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, Paris  exhibits  a distinct  mass  of  houses, 
steeples,  and  towers,  unclouded,  but  also  unsoftened, 
by  the  dusky  canopy  which  hangs  over  a British 
f city.  My  Parisian  mends  laughed  heartily,  and,  on 
the  whole,  deservedly,  at  my  regretting  the  absence 
of  this  dusky  accompaniment,  which  docs  neverthe- 
less add  a shadowy  importance,  and  even  a softness, 
to  the  landscape ; or,  admitting  associations,  and 
pleading  on  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
gives  an  assurance  of  business  and  life  to  what, 
without  such  an  indication  of  living  bustle,  seems 
not  unlike  the  appearance  of  the  town  in  the  Arabian 
tale,  whose  inhabitants  had  been  all  petrified.  I own 
this  is  a prejudiced  feeling,  and  do  not  contest  the 
right  which  a Frenchman  has  to  associate  with  the 
Cloud  which  overhangs  our  metropolis,  all  that  is 
disgusting,  and  perhaps  unhealthy,  in  the  gross 
evaporation  of  our  coarser  fuel. 

The  Seine  is  usually  appealed  to  by  the  Parisians 
as  the  principal  beauty  of  their  city,  and  it  is  at  least 
one  of  its  greatest  conveniences.  But  Lord  Ches- 
terfield furnished  an  answer  to  the  proud  question, 
whether  England  could  show  the  like— “ Yes— and 
we  call  it  Fleet-ditch.”  This  gasconade  is  like  that 
of  the  French  veteran  lecturing  upon  invasion,  who 
spits  upon  the  ground,  and  says  to  his  audience, 
**^Voila  la  Tomwe,”— a hyperbole  which  may  be 
excused  from  ignorance,  as  no  French  soldier  has 
happened  to  see  the  Thames  for  many  a century, 
exciting  as  a guest  or  prisoner  in  England.  But, 
laying  jests  aside,  the  Seine  is  far  from  having  the 
tnaiestic  appearanoeofthe  Thames,  being  diminutive 
both  in  depth  and  breadth,  and  strait- waist- coated 
by  a range  of  ungraceful  quays,  a greater  deformity 
than  those  of  London,  because  rendered  conspicuous 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  stream.  The  river  being 
divided  also  at  two  intervals  by  small  islands,  com- 
pletely occupied  by  building^  we  are  induced  to 
entertain  a contemptuous  opinion  of  the  Seine,  as 


completely  subjugated  and  tyrannized  over  bj  the 
despotic  authority  of  human  art  Several  of  the 
walks  along  its  side  are  nevertheless  most  interest- 
ing, particularly  the  Quai  de  Voltaire,  from  which 
the  pas.senccr  views  the  superb  and  long  extent  of 
colonnade  belonging  to  the  Louvre,  while  farther 
down  the  river  are  seen  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleiiei 
and  the  trees  of  Lcs  Champs  Rlysifes. 

The  finest  views  of  Paris  are  to  be  seen  from  iha 
heights  of  Montmartre,  which  rise  as  close  behind 
the  city  as  the  Calton-Hill  in  respect  to  Edinburgh, 
and  from  .some  of  the  steeples,  particularly  that  of 
St.  Genevieve,  a magnificent  new  church  of  Grecian 
arcfiiteciurc,  originally  dedicated  to  the  titular  saint 
of  Paris;  next  polluted  by  the  appellation  of  ihe 
Temple  of  Reason  ; then  solemnly  entitled  the  Pan- 
theon, because  it  was  to  be  the  place  for  depostting 
the  bodies  of  departed  sages  and  patriots;  and  la^ 
restored  by  Bonaparte  to  the  character  of,  a Chri«- 
ian  eiiurch,  without  taking  away  its  destination  as 
a general  mausoleum  for  departed  worth.  The 
honours,  however,  of  those  who  received  this  dis- 
tinction, were  not  always  permanent.  There  w« 
"no  snug  lying  in  the  abbey.”  Several  of  those 
revolutionarv  chiefs  whose  remains  the  faction  of 
the  day  had  installed  in  this  sanctuary,  were  tom 
from  tnence  shortly  afterwards,  and  thrown,  like  tbs 
cprpse  of  Sejanus,  into  the  common-sewer  of  the 
city.  The  bodies  of  other  heroes  of  the  day  bifo 
been  withdrawn  in  secret,  lest  they  should  suner  the 
same  fate.  In  some  instances  the  temporary  tenant 
of  the  tomb  was  dispossessed,  and  made  to  gi/e  war 
to  a popular  character  of  more  recent  celebrity. 
Thus  the  corpse  of  Mirabeau  was  removed  from 
the  Pantheon  to  make  room  for  that  of  Marat ; on 
which  occasion  one  of  the  family  of  the  forraer  re- 
tumed  thanks  to  Heaven  for  an  expulaon,  which, 
as  he  expressed  himself  " re-established  the  honour 
of  his  house.”  The  corpse  of  the  villain  Marat,  after 
having  had  at  least  the  honour  of  one  bloody  sacn- 
fice,  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  a man  who  has 
oflered  an  insult  to  bis  temporary  monumou,  wu 
soon  after,  2Sth  July,  1793,  dragged  from  the  church, 
and  thrown  into  the  common-sewer  of  the  Rue  de 
Montmartre.  At  length,  weary  or  ashamed  of  their 
own  versatility,  the  National  Convention,  in  the 
year  1795,  decreed,  that  no  citizen  should  reedve  il» 
honours  of  the  Pantheon  until  ten  years  after  hit 
death ; a decree  which  amounted  almost  to  a uni- 
versal sentence  of  exclusion,  in  a counti^  where  tbs 
present  occupies  solely  the  attention  of  the  publia 
Of  all  those  to  whom  the  various  legislative  hodiet 
of  France  decreed  this  posthumous  distioction,  there 
have  only  remain^  in  the  Pantheon  the  tombs  of 
two  author  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  remaiof 
of  those  distinguish^  literary  characters  were  de- 
posited heres  during  the  early  fervour  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  shouts,  and  w*ith  hymns,  and  with  tean, 
and  with  transports  that  universal  philamhropyi 
which  shortly  afterwards  made  its  real  cbaracMT 
evident  to  the  world.  A painted  wooden  sarcophagiii; 
much  like  a deal  packing-box  in  form  and  matensli^ 
is  laid  above  the  grave  of  each,  with  a mouldering 
inscription  expressive  of  what  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly intended  to  do  for  the  honour  of  the  philoso- 
phers whose  talents  illumined  the  I8tb  century.  But 
the  rotten  board  on  which  their  decrees  are  registered, 
frail  as  it  is,  has  proved  a record  more  permanent 
than  the  power  that  placed  it  there.  The  monuments 
of  despotism  are  more  durable  than  those  of  anarchy] 
and  accordingly  some  of  Bonaparte’s  generals  and 
senators  are  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  and,  timugb 
men  of  inferior  note,  have  been  sufTered  to  enjoy  m 
quiet  that  repose,  which  even  the  tomb  could  not 
secure  for  the  republican  demagogues.  . 

In  visiting  this  church,  or  temple,  I vras  entertairun 
by  the  dry  answer  of  an  Englishman,  whnhad  fol- 
lowed 113  up  to  the  dome  without  the  rdwervation 
the  sexton.  Our  guide  seemed  a little  hurt  at  the 
stranger’s  presumption,  and  from  time  to  time  ad* 
dress^  to  him  a few  words  of  reprehension,  statmg 
the  risk  he  run  of  being  bewildered  in  the  vaults,  and 
perhaps  shut  up  there.  As  I perceaved  my  counuy* 
man  did  not  uaderatand  in  what  bs  had  given 
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fence,  I e.xplaincd  to  liiin  the  soxiou’s  remonstrance. 
“Tell  him,”  answered,  the  stranger,  with  great 
gravity,  “innt  if  the  misfortune  he  threatens  had 
really  befallen  me,  I would  have  had  only  to  call 
out  Sixperice,  and  all  Paris  would  have  coine  to  my 
rescue.”  With  deference,  however,  to  this  honest 
specimen  of  John  Bull,  the  access  of  the  public  to 
what  is  worthy  of  notice  in  Paris  is  much  less  fre- 
quently impeded  by  a functionary  stretching  forth  his 
hand  for  a fee,  than  is  the  case  in  London ; and  when 
w6  recollect  the  mode  in  which  the  variotis  depart- 
ments of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  are 
secured  by  a dozen  of  petty  turnpikes  and  tax- 
gatherers,  we  may  judge  more  fairly  of  the  sexton 
of  St.  Genevieve. 

Th«  hberality  of  the  French  nation,  in  aflording 
every  possible  means  to  the  public  of  enjoying  the 
collections  of  curlo.sities,  or  of  scientific  objects,  made 
for  tneir  behalf,  instead  of  rendering  them  soiu-ces  of 
profit  to  some  obscure  pensioner,  pervades  all  their 
establishments;  and  strangers,  for  whose  use  and 
convenience  even  greater  facilities  are  afforded  than 
are  given  to  the  natives,  arc  culled  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge it  with  gratitude.  _ If  there  be  in  this  open  dis- 
play of  the  treasures  which  they  possess  s<3me  traces 
of  national  pride,  it  is  in  this  case  an  honest  and  fair 
pride,  and  those  who  derive  so  much  benefit  front  its 
effecis,  ought  to  l>e  the  last  to  question  its  motive. 
One  or  two  of  these  objects  of  curiosity  I shall 
briefly  notice  in  rny  next  letter,  not  with  the  purpose 
of  mving  a regular  description  of  them,  but  to  mark, 
if  I can,  by  a few  characteristic  strokes,  the  pecu- 
liarities which  attracted  my  own  attention. 

Adieu;  I rest  ever  your  affectionate 

Paul. 
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his  pleasure.  I seldom  pass  this  place  without  see- 
ing some  of  the  Prussian  or  Russian  soldiers  enga- 
ged in  talking  to  and  feeding  the  bears,  whom,  in 
this  southern  clime,  they  probably  regard  as  a kind 
of  pouiitrymen._  The  elephant,  a rnost  inagnificent 
animal  of  the  kind,  has,  as  befits  his  good  sense  and 
civilized  behaviour,  a small  paddock  around  his  ca- 
bin, secured  from  the  public  by  a strong  palisade. 
He  had  a mate  some  years  ago,  but  is  now  a widow- 
er f very  good  humoured,  however,  and  familiar  with 
the  passengers.  Gentler  anjmals,  such  as  the  vari- 
eties of  the  deer  species,  are  allowed  space  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size ; and  it  is  only  the  fiercer  tribes 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards,  which 
are  committed  to  strict  coDfinement.  These  also 
are  kept  clean,  and  made  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances will  permit;  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  an  institution  of  the  kind  managed 
with  more  respect  tp  the  feelings  and  convenience  of 
the  creatures  contained  in  it.  If  a stranger  is  curi-r 
ous  to  know  the  names  of  the  various  animals, 
there  is  always  some  Frenchmen  near,  who,  either 
merely  to  do  the  honours  to  Monsieur  I’Etrangcr,  or 
at  most  for  quclque  chose  pour  boire^  walks  with  you 
througli  the  collection,  and  displays  at  once  his  elo- 
quence, and  that  sort  of  information  which  is  fre- 
quently found  among  the  Parisians,  even  of  the  low- 
est orders.  To  me,  who  am  no  naturalist,  such  a 
guide  seems  often  as  interesting  a specimen  as  any 
in  the  collection.  The  contrast  of  his  meagre  looks 
and  tattered  dress,  with  the  air  of  patronage  which 
he  assumes  towards  the  stranger  under  his  charge; 
hjs  pompous  encomiums  on  the  objects  he  exhibits; 
his  grave  injunctions  not  to  approach  too  near  the 
grates  of  the  more  dangerous  quadrupeds;  the  im- 
portance with  which  he  gives  the  scientific  appella- 
tion of  each  aniipai,  condescendingly  adding  that 
which  is  in  more  vulgar  use;  and  the  polite  gratitude 
of  his  " Monsieur  cst  tres  houneic,"  when  he  pock- 
ets his  little  gratuity,  and  puts  on  the  schakos,  which 
, he  has  hitherto  held  in  his  hand  for  the  sake  of  aid- 
, ing  his  eloquence,— all  these  points  brought  together 
give  a character  of  ilio  lower  rank  not  to  be  met 
with  out  of  France,  and  rarely  out  of  Paris. 

The  antiquary  who  visits  Paris  must  be  deeply  in- 
teresieii  by  a visit  to  the  Museum  des  Monurnens 
Franpais,  assembletl  by  Mons.  I.o  Noir,  in  the 
church,  convent,  and  gnrden.sof  Les  petits  Augua- 
tins.  This  collection  proved  a sort  of  asylum  foy 
such  nioniinitmls  of  art  as  could  be  saved  Irom  po- 
pular fury  during  the  first  revolutionary  fever,  com- 
prehending the  tombs  of  princes,  legislators,  and 
heroes.  When  the  churches  were  sacked  and  pilla- 
ged. and  the  property  of  the  clergv  was  confiscated 
to  the  use  of  the  nation,  Mons.  Le  Noir  had  the  cou- 


I HAVE  already  said,  my  dear  sister,  that  of  all  ca- 
pitals in  the  world,  Paris  must  afford  the  most  de- 
lightful residence  to  a mere  literary  lounger  ; and  if 
wo  add,  that  his  fortune  is  limitetl.  (as  is  usuallv  the 
case  with  such  a character,)  it  will  suit  him,  after  a 
little  e.]mcrietice,  as  well  in  point  of  economy  as  of 
t.astc.  The  Jardin  dcs  Plantes,  the  National  Libra- 
ry, the  Collection  of  French  Monuments,  the  Na- 
uorial  Institute,  above  nil,  the  Grand  Museum  in  the 
Louvre,  are  gratuitously  opened  to  his  inspection  ' 

and  use.  while  theatres,  and  public  amusements  of  j . 

various  kinds,  ui  the  evening,  may  be  frequented  for  | rage  to  attempt  to  save  from  impending  ruin  objects 
little  expanse.  , , , j invaluable  for  the  history  of  the  arts  and  for  that  »f 

1 know  that  nothing  in  Paris  would  delight  you  ! the  nation,  and  he  had  tho  address  to  devise  a pro- 
more  than  tho  Jardin  des  Plantes.  This  grand  ho-  • bahle  mode  of  succeeding  in  a plan,  which,  in  those 
tanicnl  giirdcn,  of  several  acres  extent,  richly  slock-  i furious  days,  might  have  been  represented  assavourr 
ed  with  the  most  varied  and  curious  productions  of  ing  of  aristocracy  and  incirisme.  He  obtained  from 
the  vegetable  world,  is  equally  interesting  to  the  sci-  ■ the  National  Assembly  a recommend  a lion  to  their 
eniific  student,  and  to  the  idler,  who  se«;k8  only  for  ! Committee  of  Alienation,  to  watch  over  and  proteot 
shaded  walks  and  interesting  and  beautiful  points  ' the  monuments  of  art  in  the  churches  and  domains 
of  view.  The  v.ariety  of  the  ground,  the  disposition  i which  they  had  confiscated  to  national  use.  Tkis 


of  the  trees,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seine, 
afford  the  last  in  considerable  variety;  while  the 
shade,  so  grateful  in  this  warm  climate,  is  secured 
by  many  a long  alley  and  avenue.  Tho  -establish 


was  followed  by  a warrant,  niithorizing  a Committee 
of  S9avans,  of  whom  Le  Noir  was  most  activ^  to 
select  and  transport  to  Paris  those  relics  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  there  to  arrange  them  in  one  general  collect- 


inent  is  maintained  eritirely  at  the  expense  of  the  ; ion,  so  as  to  nfl'ord  a view  of  the  progress  of  the  arts 
public.  The  learned  in  physics  may  here  have  the  : during  the  several  periods  of  French  history.  Much 
advantage  of  a chemical  laboratory,  of  lectures  1 exertion  accordingly  has  been  mado^  and  upon  the 
upon  botany  and  natural  history  by  men  of  approved  . whole  with  considerable  success,  to  dispose  this  va- 
science,  of  an  anatomical  culiectipn,  and  a vahiabic  ■ rioiis  and  miscellaneous  collection  according  to  cen- 
library,  composed  of  works  relative  to  natural  his- 1 turies,  and  at_  the  same  time  to  place  tho  productions 
tory.  There  is  also  a menagerie  upon  a great  scale  . of  each  osra  in  the  best  and  fittest  order.  You  ac» 
of  splendour,  ns  well  as  of  comfort  to  the  animals 
with  which  it  is  tenanted.  Those  which  are  of  a 
dangerous  description  are  properly  secured,  but  still 
with  due  attention  to  their  habits  and  convenience. 

The  bears,  for  e.xample,  inhabit  subterranean  resi- 
dences, each  of  which  opens  into  a sunk  area,  of 
depth  enough  to  prevent  escape,  but  of  such  extent 
that  Bruin  may  repose  himself,  or  take  exercise,  at 
VoL.  I.-B  F 


in 

compiiny,  therefore,  at  once  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  thatof  histor)’,  as  you  wander  from  hall  to  hall, 
and  compare  tho  rude  images  of  Clovis  and  Phara- 
mond  with  what  the  Italian  chisel  produced  to  com- 
memorate departed  greatness,  in  that  happy  epoch 
which  the  French  artists  call  Le  Sieckde  la  Renai- 
sancc.  Several  monuments,  the  size  of  which  ren- 
dered them  unfit  for  a clowter,  are  erected  in  tho 
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gardens;  and  particularly  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and 
Heloise,  with  those  of  Des  Cartes,  Molierc,  La 
Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  others  dear  to  French  litera- 
ture. 

Yet  such  is  the  caprice  of  the  human  mind,  that 
even  from  this  rich  mental  feast  we  return  with 
some  degree  of  dissatisfaction.  The  inspection  of 
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pose  every  town  in  Italy  was  ransacked,  and  com- 
pellcd  by  open  violence,  or  a still  more  odious  influ- 
ence e.xercised  under  pretext  of  treaties,  to  surrender 
those  specimens  of  sculpture  and  painting  whose  very 
namc.s  had  become  as.sociated  with  the  dasstcau 
situations,  from  which  a true  admirer  of  the  art* 
would  have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  have  tom  tbetn. 


the  Museum  in.‘»pired  me  at  least  with  a feeling  great- 1 The  Low  Countries  were  compelled  to  yield  up  the* 
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er  in  degree,  but  similar  in  origin,  to  that  with  which 
I have  regarded  a collection  of  engraved  English 
portraits— 

" Tom  from  their  destined  pa^e— unworthy  meed 
Oi  kniehtly  Counsel  or  heroic  deed,” 

and  compileil  to  illustrate  a Grainger,  at  the  expense 
of  many  a volume  defaced  and  rendered  imperfect. 
Far  deeper  is  that  sensation  rooted,  when  we  consi- 
der that  the  stones  accumulated  around  us  have 
been  torn  from  the  graves  which  they  were  dcsignetl 
to  mark  out  and  to  protect,  and  divided  from  all 


masterpieces  of  the  Flemish  school,  which  arc  pri- 
zed by  amateurs  as  almost  equal  to  those  of  Itily. 
Dresden,  long  famous  for  its  collection  of  paintings, 
which  Frederick  the  Great  contented  himself  with 
admiring,  was  plundered,  and  only  saved  in  partly 
the  submission  of  the  Elector.  Berlin  and  Potzdtm 
underwent  a similar  fate;  and  while  Bonaparte  af- 
fected to  restore  to  the  subdued  monarch  of  Prussa 
his  crown  and  kingdom,  he  actually  pillaged  his  pa- 
laces of  their  most  precious  and  aomestic  orat- 
incnts.  Vienna  was  severely  ransacked,  withetety 


those  associations  arising  from  the  neighbourhood  j inferior  town  in  the  Emperor’s  dominions,  aivtl  that 


oita^  laa^ait  laau  lay 

of  the  mighty  dead.  It  is  also  impossihlc,  w'ith  the 
utmost  care  and  ingenuity,  that  the  monuments 
should  be  all  dis;)laycd  to  advantage;  and  even  the 
number  of  striking  objects,  huddled  together,  dimi- 
nishes the  effect  which  each,  separat^y,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  upon  the  mind.  These  wayward 
reflections  will  arise,  and  can  only  be  checked  by 
the  recollection,  that  without  prosecution  of  the  plan 
wisely  adopted  and  boldly  followed  out,  the  relics 
around  us  would  have  ceased  to  exist ; and  that  the 
ingenious  collector,  far  from  being  the  plunderer  of 
a wreck,  has  saved  and  protected  us  scattered  frag- 
ments, which  must  have  otherwise  perished  for 
ever.  _ 

If,  in  the  Museum  of  Monumens  Franpaise,  wc 
contrast  with  advantage  the  principle  and  mode  by 
which  the  collection  is  formed,  with  the  effect  pro- 


duceil  by  the  present  arrangement,  and  partlon,  for  1 accumulated. 


even  at  the  period  of  an  alliance  cemented  by  the 
conqueror's  union  with  a daughter  of  the  house  of 
.\ustria.  The  ancient  capital  of  the  czars  wa-x  des- 
tined to  consign  its  old  magntflcenco  to  the  same 
accumulated  heap  of  spoil.  But  there  the  robbef* 
arm  was  shortened,  ana  the  plunder  of  the  Krcmiio 
was  retaken  ere  it  had  crossed  the  Beresina.  The 
very  ornanuents  of  the  apartments  were  acquired  by 
the  same  iniquitous  means  which  had  filled  iJatm 
with  paintings  and  statues.  The  twelve  granite  pil- 
lars which  supported  the  Hall  of  Sculpture  were 
plundered  from  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  the  bcaurinillT 
wrought  bronze  folding-doors  at  the  upper  end  of  tte 
Grand  Saloon  were  the  spoils  of  a church  at  Rome. 
Omnis  'IViais  'I'kaidaolct.  The  collection,  in  alliw 
parts  magnificent  and  unuiutched  ns  it  is,  savoon 
of  the  cruelty,  j)erfidy,  and  rapine,  by  which  it  was 


the  sake  of  the  former,  the  necessary  imperfections 
attached  to  the  latter,  no  such  favourable  result  can 
be  drawn  by  the  reflecting  traveller,  who  visits  the 
inimitable  collection  of  paintings  and  statues  in  the 
Louvre,  called  the  Central  Museum  of  the  .\rls.  It 
is  indeed,  abstractedly,  a subject  of  just  pride  to  a 
nation,  that  she  can  exhibit  to  strangers  this  surpri- 
singly magnificent  display  of  the  works  of  human 


Many  have  thenTore  been  tempted  to  think,  that 
there  w’as  less  wisdom  or  justice  than  ruagnaniim'5 
‘ ‘ lilt  ' ' 


in 


the  conduct  of  the  alfies  during  the  precedmf: 
year,  who  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  French,  wbicb 
in  thi.s  case  had  no  title  to  a moment’s  consideration, 
sacrificed  the  justice  due  to  their  own  deepoiid 
countries,  and  let  pas.s  the  opportunity  of  dvinga 
great  moral  lesson,  without  inflicting  on  Franrea 


genius  when  in  its  most  powerful  and  active  mood,  ! single  hardship,  excepting  what  might  flow  from  ^ 


awakened  ns  it  were  from  the  sleep  of  ages,  and  at 
once  bringing  to  the  service  of  art  such  varied  talent 
as  never  was  nor  will  be  equalled.  But  if,  with  these 
exulting  considerations,  it  were  possible  for  the 
French  to  weigh  the  sum  of  evil  which  they  have 
suflTered  and  inflicted  to  obtain  this  grand  object  of 
national  vanity,  they  might  well  view  the  most  mag- 
nificent saloon  in  Europeas  a chnrnel-vault,  and  the 
works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Salvator,  ns  no  bet- 
ter than  the  sable  and  tattered  scutcheons  which 


wounded  vanity.  But  Prus.‘«ia,  it  seems,  was  satis- 
fied with  a proihise  (ill  kept  by  the  restored  faintly) 
that  her  property  should  be  redelivert'd  when  affairs 
were  settled  in  France;  and  for  the  other  nations  no 
stipulation  8eem.s  to  have  been  made.  If  thetJto 
on  this  occasion  neglected  to  reclaim  by  force  ih« 
own  property  when  in  their  power,  it  would  ne'tf- 
theless  have  been  just,  and  perhaps  prudent,  in  in* 
Bourbon  family',  to  have  of  their  own  accord  rda- 
quished  spoils  which  could  only  remind  thcmofibor 
own  misfortunes.  But  they  were  too  anxious  to 


cover  its  mouldering  walls.  Each  picture,  indeed,  a 

has  its  own  separate  history  of  munier^  rapine,  and  tablish  ihem.selves  in  the  opinion  of  their  new  seb- 
sacrilege.  It  was  perhaps  the  worst  point  in  Bonn-  . jects  as  good  Frenchmen,  to  recollect  that  jus^ 
parte’s  character,  tnnt,  with  a firm  and  unremitting  ' open  and  evcn-hnnd<d,  is  the  first  duty  of  a monareh. 
attention  to  his  own  plans  and  his  own  interest,  he  They  were  afraid  to  face  the  clamour  which  wooW 
proceeded  front  battle  to  plunder,  less  like  a soldier 


than  a brigand  or  common  highwayman,  whose  im- 
mediate object  is  to  rifle  the  passenger  whom  he  has 
subdued  by  violence  or  intimidation.  But  Napoleon 
knew  well  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to 
rule,  and  was  aware  that  his  pow'er  was  secure^  de- 
spite of  annihilated  commerce  and  exhausted  finan- 
ces, despite  of  his  waste  of  the  lives  of  Frenchmen 
and  treasure  of  France,  despite  of  the  general  exe- 
cration of  the  human  race,  echoed  from  the  Baltic 


have  stigmatized  an  act  of  honest  restitulinn  as  ibe 
concession  of  cowardice.  As  Bonaparte  had  be« 
the  heir  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  willing  to  b< 
the  heirs  of  Bonaparte,  and  appear  to  have  been  » 
little  disposed  to  the  doctrine  of  restitution  as  iw 
worthy  corregidor  of  Leon,  w'ho  succeeded  loth* 
treasures  of  Captain  Rolando’s  siiblerranean  niM- 
sion.  At  least  they  w’ere  not  unwilling,  like  the  sow 
of  a usurer,  to  possess  treasures  of  such  vnluft  wilb- 
out  sharing  the  guilt  of  the  original  ncquiation- 

artin 


to  the  Mediterranean,  providing  he  could  proveto  j They  did  not  reflect,  that  every  token  which  cam«l 
the  Parisians  that  he  was  still  the  Emperor  of  the  j back  the  Frenchman’s  recollection  to  the  Enqieror. 

World,  and  Paris  its  capital.  Sarans,  therefore,  | must  excite  comparisons,  among  the  thoughtlfMana 

amateurs,  and  artists,  whose  skill  and  taste  might  t unprincipled,  highly  unfavourable  to  the  legitimate 
supply  the  deficiency  of  his  own,  regularly  attended  . pos.sessor  of  the  crown.  , 

upon  nis  military  expeditions;  and  when  a city  hud  The  day  of  reckoning  is  at  length  arrived.  Tbs 
surrendered,  or  had  otherwise  fallen  into  his  power.  Museum,  when  I first  arrived  in  Paris,  was  still  ct- 
whatever  it  posses.setl  in  public  or  private  property  tire.  But  Bluchcr,  who  was  not,  it  ^ins, 
evincing  excellence  in  the  arts,  w'as  destined  to  aug- 
ment the  Central  Museum,  and  furnish  a topic  of 
consolation  to  those  Parisians  whose  sons  perhaps 
had  fallen  in  battle  under  its  walls.  For  this  pur- 


td  a secotfd  lime,  has  since  made  several  vials, 
altendeJ  by  a German  artist,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining and  removing  the  pictures  w’hich  belong 
to  Prussia,  or  to  the  German  slates  now  united  wrtn 
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her.  The  French  guardians  of  the  Museum  also  at- 
tended, no  longer  to  decide  upon  the  point  of  view 
in  which  the  spoils  of  nations  should  be  dispu.scd, 
but  to  plead,  occasionally  and  timidly,  that  such  a 
picture  formed  no  part  of  the  cabinet  of  Potzdum, 
but  had  been  stolen  from  some  other  collections. 
These  demurrers  werecenerally  silenced  by  a “ Tais 
toi,”  or  "Halt  maul,’  * from  the  veteran  of  Laon 
and  Waterloo,  who  is  no  friend  fo  prolonged  discus- 
sions. If  you  ask,  whether  Prussia  ha.s  recovered 
all  the  pictures  which  had  been  carried  off  at  differ- 
erit  times,  I fancy  1 may  return  the  same  emphatic 
answer  given  by  an  old  Scotch  serving-man,  when 
his  master  a.ske«i  him  if  he  had  been  careful  to  pack 
up  all  his  wardrobe  at  leaving  ,a  friend’s  house,— 
“ At  least,  your  honour.”  Not  that  I suppose  the 
Prince-Marshal  has  got  a single  article  to  which  the 
French  had  any  just  title,  but  the  late  enlargement 
of  the  dominions  of  Prussia  has  greatly  extended 
her  claims  of  restitution  in  right  of  states  and  cities 
newly  annexed  to  her  dominions;  and  I fancy  she 
did  not  permit  them  to  he  over  minutely  scrutinized. 
Still,  however,  though  nearly  a hundred  pictures 
have  in  this  manner  gradually  disappeared,  ! have 
not  missed  one  of  tliose  masterpieces  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  visiter  is  earliest  directed  and  long- 
est rivetted.  It  is  when  the  claims  of  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands  shall  be  enforced  that  the  principal  dis- 
gorging of  spoil  will  take  place ; and  when  that  day 
comes,  I believe  it  will  drive  some  of  the  French 
amateurs  to  .actual  distraction.  Their  attachment 
to  these  paintings  and  statues,  or  rather  to  the  na- 
tional glory  which  they  conceive  them  to  illustrate, 
is  ns  excessive  as  if  the  .-Ipollo  and  Venus  were  still 
objects  of  actual  adoration  ; and  on  the  dav  of  their 
departure  I anticipate  them  exclaiming  with  Micah, 
“Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  and  go  your  ways, 
and  what  have  I more?  How  then  say  ye  unto  me, 
what  aileth  me?” 

It  is,  however,  understood  to  be  definitively  set- 
tled by  the  allied  sovereigns,  that  the  French  must 
undergo  this  nmrtification;  as  is  evident  by  the  ge- 
nerals, at  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  having  refused 
to  sanction  an  article  of  the  treaty  proposed  by  the 
French,  for  securitjg  the  pos.session  of  these  monu- 
ments. It  is  a severe  tnortification,  doubtless;  but, 
independent  of  the  undeniable  justice  of  the  measure, 
it  is  wholesome  that  the  French  should  have  in  fu- 
ture no  trophies  to  appeal  to  as  memorials  that  they 
had  exercised  a power  over  other  states,  which  their 
victors  never  had  courage  to  retaliate;  or  to  exhibit 
as  emblems  of  past  conquest,  and  as  the  incentive 
to  new  wars.  'The  contents  of  the  Museum  have 
been  found  bv  bitter  experience  to  perpetuate  recol- 
lections, which,  for  the  peace  of  France  and  of  Eu- 
rope, ought  to  be  effaced  as  speedily  and  absolutely 
as  possible.  Such  associations  render  the  removal 
of  the  objects  which  excite  them  as  necessary  a pre- 
caution, as  ihe  burning  of  Dun  Quixote’s  library  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  his  frenzy. 

With  re.spect  to  the  arts,  you  know  I pretend  to 
no  skill  in  the  province  of  the  amateur;  but  the 
best  judges  seem  to  allow  that  the  dispersion  of  this 
immense  collection  is  by  no  means  unfavourable  to 
their  progress  and  improvement.  We  readily  admit, 
and  each  spectator  has  felt,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
magnificent,  more  august,  more  deeply  impressive, 
taken  as  a whole,  thuii  that  noble  gallery,  probngcHl 
to  an  extent  which  the  eye  can  hardly  distinctly 
trace,  and  crowded  on  every  side  vvith  the  noblest 
productions  of  the  moat  inspired  artists.  Fourteen 
hundred  paintings,  each  claiming  rank  as  a master- 
piece, disposed  upon  walls  which  extend  for  more 
than  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  form,  united,  a 
collection  unparalleled  in  extent  and  splendour.  But 
a part  r»f  this  charm  vani.sbcs  when  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  roup  (TfFit ; and  the  emotions  of 
surprise  and  plca.sure  which  the  transient  visiter  re- 
ceives, are  gained  in  some  degree  at  the  expense  of 
the  student,  or  studious  ainatetir.  In  a saloon  of 
such  length  and  height,  lighted  too  from  both  sides, 
it  is  impossible  that  all  the  pictures  can  be  seen  to 
advantage ; and,  in  truth,  many  cannot  be  seen  at 
* “ Hold  your  tonjme.” 


all.  In  a selection  wnere  all  is  excellent,  and  wor- 
thy of  studious  and  heedful  attention,  this  is  a dis- 
advantage of  no  common  kind.  But  it  is  not  the 
only  one.  Each  of  these  paintings,  almost  without 
exception,  has  in  it  something  excellent ; but  inde- 
pendent of  the  loss  which  they  sustain  in  common, 
by  being  so  much  crowded  together,  and  by  making 
part  rather  of  one  grand  and  brilliant  whole,  than 
subjects  important  enough  for  detached  and  Sf;pa- 
rate  consideration,  the  merit  of  some  of  these 
tCmutre  so  far  exceeds  that  of  others,  as  altogether 
to  divert  the  attention  from  objects  of  inferior,  though 
still  of  exqtii.siie  skill.  Few,  possessing  even  the 
most  eager  love  for  the  art,  though  they  have  consu- 
med hours,  days,  wettks,  and  months,  in  the  Mu- 
seum, have  been  able  to  escape  that  fascination 
which  draws  them  to  the  Transfiguration  of  Ra- 
phael, the  Communion  by  Domenichino,  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Inquisitor,  and  some  other  master- 
pieces. About  fifty  pictures  at  most,  therefore,  are 
copied,  studied,  examined,  and  worshii>ped,  while 
more  than  twenty  times  that  number  are  neglected 
and  unseen,  and,  with  all  their  admitted  excellence, 
draw  as  little  attention  ns  the  Nymphs  and  Graces 
in  the  suite  of  Venus.  This  shows  that  the  appetite 
of  taste,  as  well  ns  of  epicurisni,  rnay  besntiateoand 
rendered  capricious  by  the  exhibition  of  too  rich  and 
sumptuous  a hnncjuet,  and  that,  our  capacity  of  en- 
joyment being  limiu^,  there  is  no  wisdom  in  an  in- 
judicious accumulation  of  means  for  itsgrntification. 
To  the  young  student  in  particular,  the  feelings  of 
satiety  are  peculiarly  hazardous;  for  either  he  be- 
comes accustomed  to  indulge  a capricious  and  pre- 
suinplnous  contempt  of  works  which  he  has  slightly 
studied,  or  he  is  deterred  from  boldly  and  vigorously 
venturing  upon  a laborious  and  difficult  art,  when 
he  sees  tlmt  excellence,  of  a pitch  to  which  he  dare 
not  aspire,  may.  in  company  with  the  ultimate  ef- 
forts of  genius,  oe  insufficient  to  secure  respect  and 
attention. 

It  might  be  added,  that  there  are  particular  points, 
in  which  even  those  distinguished  and  selected  pat- 
terns of  superemincnce,  which  thr9w  every  inferior 
degree  of  nterit  into  shadow,  lose,  in  some  nieasure, 
the  full  impression  of  their  own  merit,  by  being  dis- 
joined from  the  local  associations  with  a view  to 
which  they  were  painted.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  religious  subjects,  executed  for  altar  pieces, 
and  for  the  ornaments  of  chapels,  where  the  artist 
had  laboured  to  suit  not  only  his  size  of  figiircs  and 
disposition  of  light  to  the  place  which  the  painting 
was  to  occupy,  but  had  also  given  them  a tone  of 
colouring  and  a general  character,  harmonizing  with 
the  solemnity,  not  only  of  the  subject,  but  of  tho 
scene  around.  To  many  a thorough-paced  and  hack- 
neyed connoisseur,  who  considers  the  finest  paint- 
ing merely  as  a subject  for  his  technical  criticism, 
the  divesting  it  of  these  exterior  accompaniments 
will  seem  of  little  consequence.  But  tho.se  who 
love  the  art  for  the  noble  and  enthusiastic  feelings 
by  the  excitement  of  which  it  is  best  applauded,  will 
feel  some  difference  in  considering  u scripture-piece 
over  tho  altar  of  a Gothic  church,  and  m viewing 
the  same  painting  whore  it  forms  part  of  an  incon- 
gruous assemblage  of  landscapes  and  flower-pieces, 
with  a group  of  drinking  boors  placed  on  one  side, 
anti  an  amour  of  Jupiter  upon  the  other. 

These  observations  apply  only  to  the  ostentatious 
assemblage  of  so  many  and  such  various  specimens  of 
the  art  in  one  extensive  gallery.  But  had  this  ob- 
jection not  existed— had  these  paintings  been  so  dis- 
posed in  various  apartments  as  to  give  each  its 
appropriate  situation,  and  secure  for  each  that 
portion  of  attention  which  it  merits,  still  objections 
would  remain  to  the  whole  system.  There  is  no 
w'isdom  in  venturing  as  it  were  the  fortunes  of  the 
world  of  art  in  one  single  collection,  exposed  to 
total  and  irredeemable  destruction  either  from  acci- 
dental fire,  or  the  havoc  of  war,  or  popular  frenzy. 
Had  the  Museum  existed  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Revolution,  its  danger  must  have  been  most  im- 
minent, and  twice  during  the  space  of  a very  few 
months  has  it  narrowly  escaped  tho  risks  which  must 
have  attended  it  had  Paris  been  stormed. 
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Indcpinileht  even  of  these  considerations,  and  ad- 
mitting this  g^encral  accumulation  of  the  treasures  of 
art  to  he  as  uesirable  as  it  is  certainly  angitsi  and 
imnressive,  I should  still  hesitate  to  say  that  Paris 
is  the  city  where  thev  ought  to  be  reposited.  Tlie 
French  school,  thougli  it  has  profhiced  innny  good 
artists,  has  been  as  remarkable  for  wanting,  ns  the 
Italians  for  possessing,  that  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  feeling  which  loads  to  the  sublinip.  Pinissin  alone 
etceptco,  there  is  a rtuttet  and  ad'ectation,  a con- 
straint of  attitude  to  creaiepoint,  and  a studied  con- 
trast of  colour  and  light  to  bring  out  efiect,  which 
marks  the  national  taste ; and  from  the  charms  of 
such  Dalilahs,  as  Dryden  calls  aimihr  flourishes  in 
peltry,  they  never  have  weaned  themselves,  nor 
ever  will.  Their  want  of  real  taste  and  feeling  rnav 
be  estimated  by  the  unawed  audacity  with  which 
they  have  in  several  notorious  instances  undertaken 
to  repair,  and  even  to  olt^r,  the  master-pieces  which 
conquest  and  rapine  had  put  within  their  power. 
The  same  deficiency  of  real  taste  is  evinced  by  the 
rash  comparisons  vi-hich  they  make  between  their 
schools  of  music  and  painting  and  those  of  Italy,  in 
which  Gay’s  lines  still  describe  the  present  P,an'sian 
as  well  as  him  of  his  own  day 

Misition  fitreo  of  lo&nicd  note*, 

i^^uino  tuiucukinic  fiiidlprof  their  linlt  he  tpiotss ; 

Talk  of  the  spirit  Kaphnel's  pcnril  gives. 

Yet  warm  with  life,  whoso  siicakiiii;  picture  iivei, 

'■  Yet,  lir,"  says  he.  " in  colour  aoii  detign, 

Eigaut  and  Raphael  are  extremely  fine.” 

Where  the  taste  of  those  with  whom  he  must  na- 
turally associate  is  systematically  deficient,  the  young 
artist  may  lose  as  much  through  the  influence  of  a 
French  preceptor,  as  he  could  gain  by  studying  in  the 
Musccin.  1 might  also  hint  how  little  a capital  like 
Paris,  containing  so  many  temptations  to  idleness 
and  dissipation,  is  a safe  abode  for  the  young  artist, 
liut  enough  ha.s  been  said  to  justify  the  sacrifice  now 
exacted  from  France,  however  it  may  lower  her 
pride  and  mortify  her  vanity.  First,  it  is  a demand 
of  justice,  and  therefore  must  be  enforced ; and  next, 
the  artist,  though  he  must  in  future  extend  his  tra- 
vels, and  visit  various  cities  in  search  of  those  e.vccl- 
lences  which  are  now  to  bo  seen  collected  in  the 
Louvre,  will  have  greater  benefit  froni  the  experience 
which  has  cost  him  some  toil ; and  if  he  must  tra- 
verse Switzerland  and  Italy,  to  yuiw  the  sculptures 
of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  paintings  of  modern 
Rpme,  he  will  have  the  double  advantugo  of  taking 
lessons  on  his  route  from  Nature  herself,  in  the  soli- 
tary grandeur  of  the  one,  and  the  profuse  luxuriance 
of  the  other.  He  will  judge  of  the  scenery  which 
trained  these  great  artists,  as  well  from  his  own  ex- 
nerience,  as  from  their  representation,  and  may  per- 
haps be  enabled  to  guess  how  they  composed  as  well 
as  how  they  executed. 

The  taste  of  the  French  seems  to  be  turned  more 
towards  the  Hall  of  Sculptures  than  the  Gallery  of 
T4iimings.  I think  l ean  trace  something  of  a corre- 
sponding partiality  in  the  works  of  0.ivid,  their 
greatest  living  artist,  whose  figures,  though  often 
nobly  conceived  and  disposed,  have  a hardness  of 
outline,  resembling  statuary.  My  own  taste,  form- 
ed probably  on  habit,  (for  we  see  few  good  statues 
in, Britain,)  would  have  inclined  otherwise;  and,  I 

Sieve  to  say,  I was  rather  disappointed  with  some  of 
ose  statues  of  antiquity  from  which  1 expected 
most  pleasure.  One  monument  can  disappoint  no- 
body—1 mean  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  sublime 
simplicity  of  whose  attinidc,  and  the  celestial  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  seem  really  more  than 
mortal.  It  is  said  there  is  a chance  of  liis  visiting 
Bagland ; 'i^hile  I looked  upon  so  exquisite  a speci- 
men of  ancient  art,  I could  not  nruster  virtue  enough 
to  wish  the  report  false ; but  wriring  in  mv  solitary' 
closet,  and  in  mature  consideration,  1 do  bope  sin- 
cetely  that  neither  by  purchase,  nor  gift,  or  other- 
wise however  fairly,  will  Britain  possess  herself  of 
that  or  any  other  ihedeast  part  of  those  spoils,  since 
thef^endi  wosM  eagerly  grasp  at  such  a pretext  for 
alleging  that  we  sought  the  gratification  of  our  own 
selfish  onde,  while  we  afiectM  to  render  justice  to 
others.  Indeed,  unless  I am  much  mbtaken,  the  per- 
sonage whose  taste  might  be  most  gratified  by  such 


an  acquisition,  would  not  enter  into  a ti'ansaedon  cal- 
culates! to  throw  the  slightest  shade  of  suspidoo  on 
the  pure  faith  of  Britain,  to  acquire  all  that  Phidias 
ever  carved,  or  Raphael  painted.  This  fine  statue, 
and  the  other  snocimens  of  art,  seem  to  rise  in  value 
with  the  French  as  the  hour  of  parting  with  tlieiii 
appro acl'.e*^.  They  talk  to  them,  weep  to  them, 
kiieol  to  them,  and  bid  adieu  to  them,  as  if  thev 
were  indci  d restored  to  the  rank  of  idols.  But  Baal 
boweth  down,  Nebo  sloojMith— the  hammer  and 
wedge  have  given  awful  note  of  preparation;  the 
Venus,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  many  other  statues, 
have  been  loosened  from  their  p^estals,  and  stand 
prompt  for  returning  to  their  native  and  appropriate 
places  of  nbudt*.  Many  a lowering  eye  and  frown- 
ing brow  marks  the  progress  of  these  proparatiooa; 
and  such  is  the  grotesque  distress  in  the  countenan- 
ces of  others,  that,  as  Poins  says  of  Falstaif,  if  it 
were  not  for  laughing,  I could  pity  them. 

After  all,  however,  the  French  ore  not  obbets  of 
compassion,  even  in  the  dispoiled  state,  as  theyej- 
press  them.selves,  to  which  they  are  likely  to  l« 
reduced.  France  possesses,  ns  public  properir. 
hesidn.s  the  paintings  of  her  own  school,  a noble  coV 
lection  formed  by  the  Bourbon  race,  and  the  Bor- 
ghese  pictures,  honestly  bought  and  paid  for  hy 
Bonaparte.  She  has  also  to  boast  the  gallery  of  tM 
Luxembourg  palace,  containing  that  splendm  ser.rf 
of  historical  pictures  by  Ruben.s,  commemorating 
the  principal  actions  in  the  life  of  Mary  de  Medicis 
to  the  brilliancy  cf  which  there  can  only  be  objected 
the  incongruous  mixture  of  mythological  and  allegii- 
rical  personages,  with  characters  of  historical  reali- 
ty. But  this  mixture  of  truth  and  fiction,  and  men 
and  genii,  and  heathen  gods  and  Christian  emblem.\ 
seem.s  to  me  .so  inconsistent,  that,  could  I enicrtiun 
the  nmhitiou.s  hope  of  pos8c.s.singn  picture  of  Rubens. 
I would  prefer  one  of  his  boar-hunts,  or  groins  of 
peasants  going  to  market,  to  the  most  splendea  pic' 
ture  in  the  Lu.xembourg  gallery. 

At  Malmaison  there  are  also  some  fine  paintingi 
he.sides  a number  of  good  copies  from  the  pictures  of 
the  .Museum.  This  was  the  abode  of  Josephine,  of 
whom  all  speak  with  regret  and  aflection.  I was 
particularly  struck  with  the  figure  of  a dancing 
Nymph,  in  marble,  whicli,  to  my  poor  jud|rmpn!, 
might  have  been  placed  beside  any  of  the  Gricun 
niqnmiients  in  the  Hall  of  Sailptures,  without  nif- 
fi'ring  much  disparagement.  It  was  cut  by  Canovn, 
that  eminent  artist,  who,  as  ho  remonstrated  form- 
erly ngninst  the  transference  of  the  works  of  art 
from  Italy,  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  superintend- 
ing their  restoration  to  that  classical  land. 

This  ample  subject  has  e.thausted  my  paper.  1 
remain,  my  dear  sister,  aflectionately  yours, 

Pacu 
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Bon*f»Atte*s  fitph!  to  FnnV— I)fbfitns  iu  the  Ch*iabeT^n<t>*i% 
li'in  lo  the  .SoIdu*r«- Anxii-^  iif  thi?  Chembew— IndiD<i*n^w 
Boniitiarte—He  the  Capital -l•o‘pn^nllonll  f<icqefcn“0* 

Part*— Allio# advance  upon  tin*  ■^tnith— 1‘iiuituliitKW  okryw*-  I 
Uiu»iMJt*dl  C&n<i!ariid<*«— Nittioual  Guira^^t** 
df  Cof|M— Gen*  d'Afin«— !tiar.«»pl)al  M’DfiniiM— Nutnber  w 
Fiwtrffiii  Tmop«--A«Wrt*Wt— HiisuanJ  -l‘ni».«Bn*--CI>»U«<  ^ 
MonlitjAreoca'— Ortir.Ts— .•*lrirt  dMcipline 
Hiiii'ih--Pn»«i«n  Onlt»T  uf  Fiiith  ruvl  Hnnour— lt«  innu«^iJ 
the  Atnijf— HifhlAodeiW— Oi»d  Comlun  of  the  Allied  i 

Affray  with  w »rf  iho  Allied 

Moll«yaK«*itittIa"esin  the  Mu»w>— 
Awi!C.tm«»*of<JoloDcl  Hi-pbiirii.  J — . t? 

Youa  app|tttitc  for  military  details,  my  dear  BWor, 
is  worthy  of  one  who  assisted  at  the  defence  of 
gen-op-Zoom,  in  the  year  1747,  aince  it  cannot  bt 
sated  with  the  ample  feast  which  I sent  you  fro® 
Waterloo.  Here,  indeed,  I sec  little  around  me  oui 
military  of  all  nations ; but  how  to  describe  toe 
glittoring,  and  at  the  same  time  formidable  scene, 
a scene  too  so  new  to  all  my  habits,  is  a puiat  oi 
no  little  difficulty.  Paris  is  one  great  camp,  con* 
sisting  of  soldiers  of  almost  all  nations,  and  isuM® 
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iheTTiiHtary  anthority  of  the  Prussian  Baron  Muffling, 
as  commandant  for  the  allies.  You  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  proceedings  which  led  to  this  extraordi- 
nary crisis,  but  I shall  briefly  recall  them  to  your 
memory. 

The  only  division  of  the  French  army  which  re- 
mained entire  after  the  rout  of  Waterloo,  was  that  of 
Grouchy  and  Vandnmme.  which,  by  a retreat  that 
did  these  generals  the  highest  honour,  wa.s  not  only 
conducted  unbroken  under  the  walls  of  Paris,  but 
gained  some  accession  of  strength  from  the  wrecks 
of  the  main  army.  Upon  their  arrival  they  found 
matters  in  a most  singular  stale  of  cri.sis.  Bonaparte 
had  anticipated  the  tidings  of  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  brought,  like  a certain  general  renowned  in 
song,  the  news  of  his  own  defeat  to  the  good  city  of 
Pans.  It  would  seem  that  he  expected  the  Liberal- 
ists  would  now,  in  this  last  and  critical  danger,  have 
made  common  cause  with  him,  strengthened  his 
hands  with  all  the  power  that  unanimity  could  be- 
stow upon  a dictator,  called  upon  the  nation  to  rally 
arouncf  his  standard,  and  tried  yet  one  desperjtte 
chance  for  conoucst.  But  he  had  measured  his  im- 
portance nccoraing  to  former,  not  according  to  c.x- 
isting  circumstances.  The  Rump  of  the  old  Con- 
ventionalists saw  no  more  to  overawe  them  in  Bona- 
parte defeated,  than  their  predecessors  of  the  Long 
Parliament  had  seen  in  Richard  Cromwell.  They 
instantly  made  known  to  him,  and  \vith  no  friendly 
voice,  that  the  times  demanded  his  resignation; 
thc\'  called  his  ministers  before  them  authoritatively, 
and  imimated  by  every  movement  their  intention 
to  take  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own 
hands.  Napoleon  had  no  alternative  left  him  but 
that  of  defiance  or  of  abdication.  In  the  former 
case,  he  Tnighi  indeed  have  dissolved  the  refractory 
Chambers,  for  the  troops,  and  the  lower  class  of  the 
Parisian  populace,  who  were  armed  under  the  name 
of  Federcs,  were  resolute  in  his  behalf.  But  he  was 
not  resolute  in  his  own  determination.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  brother  Lucien,  who,  having  resumed  the 
thorny  path  of  politics,  was  disposed  to  tread  it 
with  his  former  audacitv,  urged  him  to  march  a 
body  of  troops  to  the  Chambers,  dissolve  them  at 
once,  and  take  the  full  power  into  his  own  hands. 
Success  over  the  Chambers  was  indeed  certain,  but 
its  consequences  would  have  called  upon  Napoleon 
to  live  or  die  with  the  troops  who  should  achieve  it : 
of  the  first  he  had  little  hope,  and  for  the  last  slen- 
der inclination.  He  therefore  attempted  by  a com- 
promise to  transfer  his  crown,  now  entwined  with 
thorns,  to  the  head  of  his  infant  son.  The  proposi 
tion  was  for  some  time  evaded  by  the  Assembly,  and 
Bonaparte’s  adherents  could  only  procure  an  indirect 
and  dubious  assent  to  this  cpndition.  Lucien  plead- 
ed, and  Labe<loyere  bullied  in  vain;  and  the  Cham- 
bers having  possessed  themselves  of  this  brief  and 
precarious  authority,  began  such  a course  of  debate 
as  Swift  ascribes  to  bis  Legion  Club,— 

*'  Whiiether  sit  and  pick  their  atrawi, 

Lot  Uiem^uam  of  makinc  laws." 

Instead  of  active  preparations  to  oppoM  or  avert 
the  progress  of  foreign  invaders,  thoParisians  saw 
with  astonishment  their  senajors  engaged  in  discus- 
sions of  abstract  theory,  or  friyolous  points  of  form. 
A matter-ol^faci  man,  who  wished  to  know  the  dis- 
tance betwixt  Saint  Quentin  (then  Lord  Wellington’s 
head-quatersl  and  Paris  was  called  to  order,  as 
going  into  matter  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  de- 
bate. The  question,  however,  was  not  mat-apropos. 
Grouchy’s  army  arrived,  and  the  allies  were  not 
long  behind  him.  The  Chambers,  who  had  by  this 
time  assumed  all  the  old-fashioned  mummery  and 
jargon  of  the  Convention,  sent  forth  a deputation  of 
Its  members,  decorated  with  three-coloured  scarfs, 
to  harangue  the  soldiers  and  the  feden's  ; and  they 
were  conjured  by  the  members  who  proposed  the 
deputation  to  apprise  the  soldiers,  that  the  represen- 
tatives were  ready  to  mix  with  them  in  their  ranks, 
since,  to  those  w’ho  fell,  the  day  of  their  death  woiila 
w that  of  their  tcsuT^ection.  It  was  suposed  that 
Mods.  Gamier,  not  much  accustomed  to  such  terms, 
had  meant  to  say  immortality,  but  this  impro- 


prietv  of  expression  greatly  maimed  the  energy  of 
his  eloquence. 

The  representatives  went  forth  with  their  fine 
scarfs.  They  harangued  the  soldiers,  and  the  armed 
banditti  called  federcs,  upon  the  original  principles 
of  liberty  and  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man,  and 
recommended  to  them,  as  a rallying  word,  Rrc  la 
Nation,  Vive  la  Libcrtc ! But  the  charm  was  as 
ineflcctual  as  that  used  by  the  .Abbess  of  Andouillets. 
The  soldiers  and  federes  only  answered  with  shouts 
of  Vive  C Empereitr.  The  representatives  afiected 
to  consider  these  acclamations  as  referring  to  Napo- 
leon II..  and  having,  like  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
thanked  their  loving  friends  and  countrymen  for 
sentiments  which  they  had  never  expressed,  they 
returned  to  make  their  report  to  the  Chambers. 
There  was,  in  truth,  only  one  point  of  union  between 
these  assemblies  of  soi-disant  legislators  and  tho 
French  troops,  which  was  an  obstinate  determina- 
tion, founded  upon  a combined  sense  of  crime  and 
fear  of  punishment,  to  resist  to  the  uttermost  iho 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  sovereign,  although 
every  wise  man  in  France  had  long  seen  it  was  the 
sole  measure  which  promised  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing ruin  of  the  country.  Upon  this  topic  the  most 
furious  speeches  were  made,  the  most  violent  re- 
solutions entered  into;  and  the  Lower  Chamber,  in 
particular,  showed  that  it  wanted  only  time  and 
power  to  renew  the  anarchy,  as  it  had  adopted  the 
lan^nge,  of  the  early  Revolution.  But  there  were 
cold  fits  to  allay  this  fever,  and  the  perturbation  of 
mind  by  which  individuals  began  to  find  themselves 
agitated,  broke  out  amid  their  bullving  ridiculously 
enough.  Merlin  of  Douai  ^an  old  hack’d  engine  of 
Philip  Egalitc%  and  Robespierre,  under  the  last  of 
whom  he  promulgated  the  bloody  edict  against 
suspected  persons)  announced  to  the  Chamber  of 
representatives  his  having  received  an  untimely 
visit  of  two  persons  in  a fiacre,  demanding  to  speak 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  president  of  the  provisional 
government;  that  the  hour  being  one  in  the  morning, 
he  had  refused  them  admittance— happily  so  refused 
them— since,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Merlin 
himself,  of  his  wife,  and  honest  Regnault  dc  St. 
Jean  d’Angely,  these  untimely  visiters  could  mean 
nothing  good  to  his  person.  On  this  annimeiatipn, 
vigorous  measures  were  proposed  for  the  protection 
of  Monsieur  Merlin,  when  Boulay  dc  la  Meurthc 
stopped  furtherproceeding  by  informing  the  assembly 
that  the  supposed  emissaries  of  royally  were  in  fact 
what  they  called  themselves,  messengers  from  the 
president  upon  a matter  of  emergency,  which  they 
had  communicated  to  himself  upon  being  refused 
access  to  iVIerlin.  One  member’s  terrors  were  excited 
by  seeing  in  the  street  a wounded  officer,  those  of 
another  broke  out  upon  spying— not  a peer,  ns  used 
to  be  the  cause  of  alarm  in  St.  Stephen'^s— but,  sight 
more  appalling,  a royal  Garde  de  Corps  in  full  uni- 
form under  the  gallery ! These  alarms  were  faith- 
fully reported  to^  the  Chambers,  and  though  the 
w’iser  representatives  supiircssed  their  own  fears, 
there  were  many  indications  that  they  did  not  less 
de^ly  entertain  them. 

The  an.xieiy  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Chambers  was  .singularly  contrasted  by  theextreme 
indifference  of  him  who  had  been  the  origin  of  all  the 
turmoil  and  bloodshed,  and  who  continued  for  some 
time  to  travel  from  the  palace  of  Bourbon  Elys^es 
to  Mnlmaison  and  back  again,  to  give  fetes  there, 
and  to  prepare  for  a journey  no  one  could  say  whither, 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  the  general  distraction 
concerned  him  as  little,  or  less,  than  any  other  tem- 
porary sojourner  in  France.  To  complete  this 
scene  of  characteristic  affectation,  he  sent  a message 
to  the  Chambers  to_  request  copies  of  two  books 
which  he  desired  might  be  placed  at  his  disposal. 
But  the  near  approawi  of  the  allies  at  length  acce- 
lerated his  departure ; and  on  the29th  of  June,  wlien 
they  were  \yithin  three  league.s  of  the  city,  he  finally 
left  the  capital,  which  he  had  Jately-callw  his  own, 
to  make  the  best  defoAoe  or  capitulation  they  could. 

first  the  Chambers  resolved  upon  defence.  But 
the  means  were  very  imperfect. 

When  Bonaparte,  oefore  leaving  Paris  for  A vesnes 
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consulted  Camot  on  the  means  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  metropolis,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  esti- 
mated them  at  two  hundred  millions,  and  the  labourof 
three  years.  “And  when  that  sum  of  treasure  anti 
labour  has  been  expended,  sixty  thousand  good 
troops,”  continued,  the  ex-director,  "and  a sustained 
assault  of  twenty-four  hours,  may  render  it  all  in 
vain.”  Nevertheless  Bonaparte  undertook  prepara- 
tions for  this  gigantic  and  hopeless  task.  The  heights 
of  .Montmartre  were  fortified  with  extreme  care,  and 
amply  supplied  with  artillery.  The  village  of  St. 
Denis  was  also  strongly  garrisoned  ; and  a partial 
inundation  being  accomplished  by  means  of  ston- 
ing two  brooks,  the  water  was  introduced  into  the 
alf-compleled  canal  De  rOureq,  the  bank  of  which 
being  fortmdl  into  a parapet,  completed  a formidable 
line  of  defence  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  rest- 
ing both  flanks  upon  the  Seine.  The  populace  of 
Paris  had  labourea  at  these  lines  w’ith  an  enthusiasm 
not  surpassed  in  the  most  exalted  frenzy  of  the  Re- 
volution: nor  were  their  spirits  or  courage  at  all 
lowered  by  the  approach  of  theconauering  armiesof 
England  and  Prussia,  in  the  act  of  tieing  supported, 
if  need  were,  by  the  whole  force  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria. They  confided  in  what  bad  repeatedly  and 
carefully  been  impressed  upon  their  minds -that 
Paris  could  only  fall  by  treachery;  and  boasted  that 
they  had  now  Massena,  and  Soult,  and  Davoust, 
(as  much  celebratcHl  for  the  military  talent  as  for 
the  atrocity  which  hedisplayed  in  the  defence  of  Ham- 
burgh,)  to  direct  the  defence  of  the  capital,  instead 
of  Marmont,  by  w'hom,  in  the  preceding  year,  they 
were  taught  to  uelieveit  had  been  basely  murayed. 

But  although  the  line  of  defence  to  the  north  was 
such  as  to  justify  tempora^-  confidence,  the  city  on 
the  opjKisile  side  was  entirely  open,  excepting  the 
occupation  of  the  villages  of  Issy,  and  the  heights 
of  St.  Cloud  nndMeudon.  Thesi*  two  points,  if  they 
could  have  been  maintained,  would  have  protected 
for  a time  that  large  and  level  plain  which  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  Paris,  and  which  now  presented 
no  advantages  for  defence,  excepting  an  imperfect 
attempt  at  a trench,  and  a few  house.s  and  garden- 
walls  accommodated  with  loop-holes  for  the  use  of 
mu.«ketry.  On  this  defenceless  side,  therefore,  the 
allied  generals  re.solved  to  make  the  attack,  and  the 
Prince-.Marshal,  on  the  30th  June,  crossed  the  Seine 
at  St.  Germain.s,  and,  occupying  Versailles,  threat- 
ened the  French  position  at  Meudon,  Issy,  and  the 
heights  of  St.  Cloud,  while  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
holding  Gonesse,  opened  a communication  \vith  the 
Prussians  by  a bridge  at  Argenteuil.  The  French, 
though  their  situation  was  desperate,  did  not  losecou* 
rage,  and  one  gleam  of  success  shone  on  their  arms. 
General  Kxetumans,  by  a well-conducted  assault, 
surprised  the  Prussians  who  occupied  Versailles, 
and  made  prisoners  some  cavalry.  But  the  F’rench 
were  assaulted  in  their  turn,  driven  from  the  heights 
of  St.  Cloud,  from  Issy,  and  from  Meudon,  and  forcwl 
close  under  the  city  itself.  This  happened  on  the  2d 
July,  and  Bluchcr  had  already  sent  to  the  Briti.sh  gene- 
ral to  request  the  assistance  ofa  battery  of  Congreve’s 
rockets,— a most  ominous  preparation  for  the  assault 
which  he  meditated.  Meanwhile  the  wealthy  and 
respectable  Parisians  were  eqtially  apprehensive  of 
danger  from  their  defenders  and  from  the  assailants. 
The  temper  of  the  French  soldiers  had  risen  to  frenzy, 
and  the  mob  of  the  Fauxbourg.s,  animated  by  the 
same  feelings  of  rage,  vomited  threats  and  execra- 
tions both  again.st  the  allies,  and  against  the  citizens 
of  Paris  who  favoured  the  cause  of  peace  and  le.giti- 
macy.  Such  was  the  temper  of  this  motley  garrison, 
as  formidable  to  the  capital  as  the  presence  of  an  in- 
censed enemy,  when  upon  the  3d  July  the  terms  of 
capitulation  between  the  allies  and  Massena,  who 
acted  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  French,  were 
arranged  and  signed,  Paris  once  more  subjocted  to 
the  mercy  of  Europe,  and  the  Queen  of  Provinces 
a second  time  made  a bondswoman. 

A brief  but  fearful  period  of  anarchy  passed  ere 
the  French  army,  now  men  without  a cause  and 
without  a leader,  evacuated  Paris  and  its  vicinity, 
and  ere  their  yet  more  savage  associates,  the  federes, 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms. 


with  which  they  still  threatened  death  and  devasta- 
tion to  each  royalist,  or  rather  to  property  and  all 
its  possessors.  The  firmness  of  the  National  Guards 
is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  saved  Paris  in 
that  awful  moment,  when,  in  all  human  probability, 
the  first  example  of  plunder  would  have  been  follow- 
ed both  by  the  populace  and  by  the  foreigners,  and 
a scene  of  universal  blood,  rapine,  and  cunnagration, 
must  have  become  the  necessary  consequence. 

There  are  indeed  fervent  politicians,  whom  now 
and  then  of  an  evening  we  have  heard  breathe  an 
ardent  wish  that  Paris  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 
These  arc  words  soon  spoken  in  the  energy  of  pa- 
triotic hatred,  or  a desire  of  vengeance  for  outraged 
morality  ; but  if  vve  can  picture  to  ourselves  without 
shrinking  those  horrid  scenes  which  ensue, 

" Where  l)ie  fle*h’d  (oldicr,  ron{b  luid  hard  of  heart, 

In  lilierty  of  bloody  hand  Khali  ronftt, 

With  coDKcicnce  wide  as  hell,*' 

we  ought  yet  to  remember  upon  how  many  thou- 
sands such  dreadful  vengeance  must  have  fallen, 
who  can  only  be  justly  considered  as  common  suf- 
ferers bv  the  very  acts  of  aggression  of  which  Europe 
has  such  strong  reason  to  complain,  and  how  many 
thousands  more  age  and  incapacity  exempted  even 
from  the  possibility  of  having  been  sharers  in  the  of- 
fence. It  is  impossible  to  look  around  upon  this 
splendid  capital  without  remembering  the  affecting 
plea  which  the  Deity  himself  condescended  to  use 
with  his  vindictive  prophet:  “Should  I not  spare 
Nineveh,  that  great  city,  wherein  are  six  score  thoti- 
sand  persons  that  cannot  discern  belwetm  their  right 
hand  and  their  left,  and  also  much  cattle?”  L^st 
of  all  ought  we  to  wish  that  any  part  of  tbe  British 
forces  hail  been  partakers  in  the  horrid  license  t^t 
must  have  followed  on  such  a catastrophe,  during 
which  the  restraints  of  discipline  and  the  precepts  of 
religion  are  alike  forgotten  in  the  headlong  course  of 
privillged  fury.  It  was  observed  of  the  veteran  army 
of  Tilly,  that  the  sack  of  Magdeburgh  gave  a death- 
blow to  their  discipline ; and  we  know  how  the  troops 
of  France  herself  were  ruined  by  that  of  Moscow. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  agents  as  the  sufferers,  the  averting  the  destruc- 
tion of  Paris,  when  it  appeareil  almost  inevitable, 
has  added  to  the  glories  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  acquired  in  this  immortal  cninpai^.  For  it 
is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  his  wise  and  powerful 
interference,  restraining  the  vindictive  ardour  of  Blu- 
cher,  yet  accelerating,  hy  his  tone  of  decision,  the 
reluctant  surrender  of  Davoust,  was  chiefly  owing 
the  timely  arrangement  of  the  articles  of  capitulation, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  King  of  France  again 
obtained  possession  of  his  capital,  and  the  allied  ar- 
mies liecanie  the  peaceful  garrison  of  Paris. 

By  thetime  I reached  the  capital,  the  political  con- 
vulsions had  entirely  subsided,  and  the  royal  govern- 
ment, to  all  external  appearance,  was  in  as  quiet  an 
exercise  of  authority  as  if  Louis  XVIII.  had  nevCT 
been  dispossessed  of  the  throne.  But  the  public 
mind  was  not  as  yet  accustomed  to  consider  the 
change  as  permanent,  being  influenced  and  agitated 
by  a thousand  gloomy  reports  of  plots  and  conspira- 
cies, as  the  sea,  after  the  storm  has  subsided,  contin- 
ues still  to  heave  and  swcll  with  the  inmulse  it  has 
receivwl.  It  was  said,  in  particular,  that  Labedovere, 
who  had  been  found  concealed  in  Paris,  and  there 
arrested,  was  agent  of  a conspiracy,  in  which  the 
feden^s  of  the  fauxbourgs,  with  the  disbanded  sol- 
diers of  the  army  of  the  north,  were  to  be  enlisted. 
One  party  of  the  conspirators  was  to  wear  the  dress 
and  arms  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard,  and  so 
accoutretl  were  to  assault  simultaneously  the  hotels 
of  tho  F.mperors  of  Austria  and  of  Russia,  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  of  Lord  Caetlcreagh,  of  the  Duke  of  Web 
lington,  and  of  Blucher;  while  other  bands,  disgui- 
sed in  the  uniforms  of  the  allied  troops,  should  storm 
the  posts  of  the  National  Guard,  and  parricularijr 
those  maintained  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleriea. 
That  a project  so  wild  and  impracticable  should  hare 
been  seriou.sly  attempted,  I can  hardly  credit;  but 
that  so  many  reckless  and  desperate  men  a.s  were 
now  in  Paris  were  meditating  something  of  peril  wd 
violence,  is  extremely  probable,  for  at  inis  very  tune 
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-all  the  ^ards  maintained  on  the  illustrious  person- 
ages I have  mentioned  were  on  a sudden  strongly 
reinforced,  and  unusual  strictness  was  exercised  by 
the  sentinels  in  challenging  those  who  approached 
their  posts.  In  going  home  to  my  hotel  upon  this 
night,  I was  stopped  and  interrogated  more  than  si.x 
times,  and  in  a new  language  at  each  post.  The 
word  Engliith  was  a sufficient  answer  upon  every 
occasion.  Indeed,  the  great  and  combined  military 
force  would  have  rendered  any  such  conspiracy  an 
effort  of  fruitless,  though  perhaps  not  bloodless, 
f^renzy. 

The  internal  duty  of  Paris  is  chiefly  performed  by 
the  National  Guard,  who  in  dress  and  appearance, 
remind  me  very  much  of  the  original  or  blue  regi- 
ment of  Edinburgh  Volunteers.  They  furnish  pic- 
queis  for  the  various  guards  upon  public  place.s, 
and  around  the  Tuilleries ; a severe  duty  for  the 
respectable  class  of  citizens  of  whom  these  regi- 
ments are  composed,  since  I suppose  at  least  five 
hundred  men  are  required  for  the  daily  discharge 
of  it.  But  the  corps  is  very  numerous,  and  a con- 
8ciousncs.s  that  the  peace  of  the  city  and  security  of 
property  depend  upon  it.s  being  regularly  and  punc- 
tually performed,  reconciles  these  citizen-soldiers  to 
their  task. 

The  guards  upon  the  king’s  person  and  palace  are 
intrusted  to  the  Gardes  de  Corp.s  or  household 
troops,  fine-looking  men.  very  handsomely,  though 
not  gaudily,  dressed.  They  are  said,  with  few  e-t- 
ceptions,  tohave  behaved  with  greatloyaltyin  ihelate 
trying  crisis;  but  as  they  are  an  expensive  corps,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  gentlemen,  and  being  paid  accordingly, 
it  IS  supposed  their  numbers  will  be  much  limited  in 
future.  They  are  very  civil  in  their  deportment,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  particularly  to  English 
strangers.  My  infirmities  perhaos  claimed  a httlc 
compassion,  and  it  is  no  aiscreoii  to  them  that  I 
have  seen  iMessrs.  les  Gardes  de  Corps  feel  the 
-claim,  and  make  a little  way,  by  the  influence  of 
voice  and  auihoritv,  for  one  who  was  not  so  able  to 
make  it  for  himself.  And  indeed  there  was  a kind 
of  chivalrous  feeling  in  most  of  these  gentlemen,  a 
modesty  of  demeanour,  a gentleness  of  conduct  to- 
wards the  crowd,  and  a deference  to  the  claims  of 
hospitality,  a sense,  in  short,  that  he  who  has  the 
momentary  power  should  use  it  with  tenderness 
and  forbearance,  which  might  be  mere  urbanity, 
but  which  a professed  aristocrat  is  apt  to  consider 
as  mixeil  with  a higher  feeling.  This  corps,  I have 
been  informetl,  suffered  much  in  attending  the  king 
to  the  frontiers  ; a few,  who  had  been  selecti^  from 
Bonaparte’s  followers  in  a spirit  of  conciliation,  re- 
turned to  their  first  vocation  ; but  the  rest  followed 
their  master  as  far  as  they  were  permitted,  and  ex- 
perienced much  hardship  and  distress  in  conse- 
quence, besides  the  actual  slaughter  of  many  of; 
their  companions.  A stranger  is  an  indifferent  judge 
of  such  matters,  but  I am  so  old-fashioned  as  to 
think  that  a body  of  real  men-at-arms,  chosen  from 
the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  is  not 
only  a graceful  institution  ns  a defence  and  orna- 
ment to  the  throne,  but  may  in  France  be  the 
means  of  retrieving  the  real  military  character,  so 
dishonoured  and  disgraced  of  late  years. 

There  is  another  armetl  force,  of  a very  different 
description,  frequently  seen  in  Paris,— the  patroles 
of  the  modern  gens  rrarmes,  or  military  police;  men 
picked  out  for  the  office,  and  who,  in  files  of  two  or  1 
four,  upon  foot  or  horseback,  constantly  parade 
every  part  not  only  of  Paris,  but  of  France.  Their  j 
dress  and  arms  are  those  of  heavy  dragoons,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  at  first  thought  less  adapted 
for  discharging  their  peculiar  duty,  which  is  that  of 
police-officers.  But  there  is  a very  perfect  system, 
of  which  these  are  the  agents,  and  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  late  effort  of  Bonaparte,  the  police  .seems 
to  have  proved  ineffectual,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  ^ 
inferior  and  operative  agents,  but  of  those  superin- 
tendents from  whom  they  received  their  signals. 
These  gens  d’armes  were  the  agents  so  dreaded  un- 
der the  imperial  government,  whose  appearance 
made  every  knee  tremble,  and  every  cheek  grow 
pale.  If  they  arc  less  formidable  under  a legitimate 


sway,  it  is  because  even  the  enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tion may  shelter  their  crimes  beneath  the  laws  in- 
stituted for  the  protection  of  innocence.  Through 
all  France,  however,  the  ubiquity  of  the  police  is 
something  striking  and  singular.  In  the  most  re- 
tirt;d  scene  which  you  can  choose,  if  you  see  a 
solitary  horseman,  or  still  more,  if  you  see  two  ri- 
ding together,  it  is  five  to  one  iliai  they  belong  to 
the  gens  d’armcrie.  At  this  moment  they  have  full 
employment  for  their  address  and  omnipresence; 
and  I believe  it  is  exercised  in  no  common  degree, 
unless  we  should  give  credit  to  the  scandal  oi  the 
royalistcs  purs,  who  pretend  that  Fouchfe  under  the 
Bourbons  is  a much  more  tractable  person  than 
Fouchfe  under  the  Republic  and  under  Bonaparte. 

The  National  Guards,  Gardes  de  Corps,  or  house- 
hold troops,  and  the  Gens  d’Armes,  compose  the 
only  French  militarv  force  to  be  at  present  seen  in 
Pans.  Mareschal  M'Donald,  Duke  of  Tarentum. 
is  intrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  disbanding  ana 
reorganizing  the  army  beyond  the  Loire,  the  rem- 
nants, namely,  of  the  old  imperial  army.  M’Donald 
is  equally  remarkable  for  military  skill  and  luyality; 
his  march  from  the  extremity  of  Italy  to  unite  him- 
self with  Moreau,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Novi, 
and  the  successful  retreat  which  he  made  even  after 
losing  that  dreadful  and  well-fought  aetjon,  against 
the  redoubted  Suwarrow,  prove  iiis  military  talent, 
as  his  behaviour  during  Bonaparte’s  last  invasion 
has  established  his  military  faith.  Your  Question  is 
ready,  I know,  my  dear  Major,  which  of  the_M‘Do- 
nalds  ishel  for  of  true  blood  you  unquestionably 
have  already  deemed  him.  To  satisfy  a wish  so 
laudable,  I can  inform  you  from  the  best  authority, 
that  the  Mareschal  is  descended  of  that  tribe  or 
family  of  the  M'Donalds  of  CInnronald  who  are 
called  M'Eachen,  or  sons  of  Hector,  as  claiming 
their  descent  from  a cadet  of  the  house  of  Clan- 
ronald,  so  named.  The  father  of  the  Duke  of  Ta- 
rentum was  engaged  in  our  affair  (I  love  a delicate  ex- 
pressionjof  1745.  and  w'as  very  useful  to  Prince  Charles 
Edward  during  nis  rash  enterprise.  He  was  a High- 
lander, bred  to  the  church,  and  educated  in  France. 
He  spoke,  therefore,  Gaelic,  English,  French,  and 
Latin,  and  was,  besides,  intelligent,  bold,  and  faith- 
ful. He  was  one  of  the  seven  w'ho  embark».*d  with 
the  unfortunate  Chevalier  when  his  e.xpedition  of 
knight  errantry  had  utterly  failed.  On  his  return  to 
France,  M'Eachen  took  the  more  general  name  of 
his  tribe,  and  appears  to  have  preferred  the  military 
service  to  resuming  his  studies  for  the  church.  His 
son  is  now  one  of  the  nio.st  re.spectable  characters 
whom  the  French  armv  list  presents  to  us.  I had 
letters  to  him  from  his  friends  in  Slu-e,  but  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  at  Paris.  He  was 
more  usefully  engaged  ; and,  by  all  accounts,  the 
king  could  not  have  reposed  confidence  in  a more 
loyal  and  gallant  character.  How  should  it  be 
ofnerwi.se'?  Is  he  not  a Scotchman,  and  a M'Don- 
ald  ?— eh,  Major ! 

Of  foreign  troops,  all  included,  there  are  gerierally 
said  to  be  in  France  to  the  number  of  a million ; 
but  I am  informed  from  the  best  authority,  that  they 
do  certainly  amount  to  eight  mundhed  thousand 
MEN,  an  assembly  of  troops  scarce  paralleled  save 
in  the  annals  of  romance.*  Of  these  the  British, 
Prussians,  and  Russians,  are  nearest  to  Paris,  so 
stationed  ns  to  have  an  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  within  a day’s  march  of  the 
citv. 

The  Austrians  are  chiefly  in  the  South  of  France. 
The  French  complain  more  of  the  severity  of  the 
u.sagc  which  the  inliabifants  receive  from  them,  than 
of  me  rest  of  the  allies.  Those  whom  we  see  hero 
ore  part  of  the  Emperor’s  Hungarian  jraards,  select- 
ed men,  of  fine  and  tall  figure,  which  is  set  ofl’  by 
their  while  dress.  They  are  unq^uestionably,  in 
point  of  exterior  appearance,  the  handsomest  of 
the  allied  troops ; but  though  tall  and  bulky  men, 
want  the  hardy  and  athletic  look  of  the  British, 
Russians,  or  Prussians.  Tell  the  ladies  also,  that 
this  same  white  uniform  looks  better  upon  a line  of 

* It  bai  linctt  appearud  from  the  returnt  in  Parliamont,  that 
thia  number  a considerable  beneath  the  real  amount 
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troopa  in  the  held,  than  worn  by  an  individual 
officer  in  a ball-room,  whose  appearance  involunta- 
rily, and  rather  unfairly,  reminds  me  of  the  master 
of  a regimental  band.  The  hussar  uniforms  of 
Austria  are  very  handsome,  particularly  those  of 
the  Hungarians,  to  whose  country  the  dress  properly 
belongs. 

The  Russians  arc  in  the  neighbourhood  m very 
considerable  force.  I was  present  at  a splendid 
review  which  was  mode  of  these  northern  warriors 
by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
&e.  The  principal  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysei's 
was  crowned  with  troops  of  all  sorts ; and  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  appeared  almost  intolerably 
bright.  The  monarchs,  generals,  and  their  suite, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  Place  Louis  C^uinze,  al- 
most the  very  spot  in  which  Louis  XV^l.  was  be- 
headed, and  ibr  more  than  two  hours  the  troops 
defiled  before  them  without  a pause,  in  a close  co- 
lumn, whose  front  occupied  the  whole  space  nflbrded 
by  the  breadth  of  the  avenue.  The  infantry  were 
fine,  firm,  steady-looking  men,  clean,  handsome, 
but  by  no  means  rcmarkablo  for  stature.  From  the 
m^ii  uniform,  and  the  short  and  sturdy  make  of  the 
Russians,  the  French  nicknamed  them  Comichon», 
as  if  they  resembled  the  green  cucumbers,  tw  called 
when  pickled.  They  had  a formidable  train  of  ar- 
tiller>',  in  the  highest  possible  order,  and  were  attend- 
ed, by  several  regiments  both  of  dragoons  and 
cuirassiers.  The  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  had  bur- 
nished steel  breast-plates,  wliich  glanc'd  to  the  sun, 
and  made  a noble  display.  The  cuirasses  of  the 
other  regiments  seemed  to  be  of  hammered  iron. 
The  cavaliers  were  remarkably  fine  men ; the 
horsey  e.Tcepting  those  of  the  officers,  seemed  to  be 
of  an  inferior  description,  and  rather,  weak  for  that 
sort  of  service;  but  the  general  eflect  was  inde- 
scribably grand.  The  troops  swept  on,  wave  rolling 
as  it  were  after  wave,  to  the  number  of  at  least 
twenty  thousand  men,  tho  sound  of  one  band  of 
martial  music  advancing  as  tho  other  died  away, 
and  the  interminable  column  moving  on  as  if  the 
procession  would  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom. 
During  this  grand  display  of  the  powers  of  the  North, 
the  ground  was  kept  by  the  regular  Cossacks  of  the 
Russian  guard,  very  fine  men,  and  under  good  dis- 
cipline, The  irregular  Cossacks,  and  light  troops  of 
a similar  description,  arc  only  occasionally  seen  in 
Paris ; but  their  Hettnian,  Prince  Platow,  is  a con- 
stant resident  in  the  capital,  and  to  him  these  child- 
ren of  the  desert  are  occasionally  siimmoned.  The 
appearance  of  the  proper  Cossack  is  prepossessing. 
He  has  high  features,  keeps  his  long  blue  coat 
strictly  clean,  and  displays  some  taste  for  splendour 
in  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  which  areoften  richly 
decorated  with  silver.  But  the  Tartar  tribes,  whom 
the  French  unite  under  the  same  general  appellation, 
have  frequently  a most  uncouth  and  savage  appear- 
ance. Cloaks  of  sheep-skin,  bow^  arrows,  shields 
made  of  dried  hides,  and  other  appointments  savour- 
ing of  the  earliest  state  of  society,  were  seen  among 
them ; from  which  the  French,  whom  even  invasion, 
with  all  its  ill^  cannot  deprive  of  their  jest,  call 
them  Lcs  Cupidons  ^ Nord.  I saw  one  man  who 
hod  come  with  his  tribe  from  near  to  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  to  fight  against  the  French  under  the 
walls  of  Paris ! The  poor  fellow  was  in  the  hos- 
pital from  a very  natural  cause,  the  injury  which  his 
feet  had  sustained  in  so  long  a march.  But  these 
wilder  light  troops  were  juniciously  kept  at  a dis- 
tance from  Paris,  where  the  splendour  and  wealth 
of  the  shops  formed  rather  too  strong  temptations 
for  Tartar  morality. 

The  Prussiantroopshavegraduallynasumed  amorc 
respectable  exterior,  ns  the  new  clothing,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France,  has  been  completed  and  delivered. 
They  are  a handsomo  fair-haired  race  of  men  ; their 
uniforms  almost  exclusively  blue  and  red.  Both 
they  and  the  Russians  seem  to  think,  that  the  beau- 
ty of  the  male  form  consists  in  resembling  as  much 
as  poaaible  a triangle,  or  rather  a lady  in  an  old- 
fashioned  pair  of  high  stays.  So  they  draw  their 
waists  tight  by  means  of  a broad  belt,  or  some 
similar  contnvance,  and  stuff  out  and  pad  the  breast 


and  shoulders  till  the  desired  figure  is  attained.  Al- 
most all  of  them  are  young  men,  summoned  to  arms 
by  the  situation  of  Europe,  and  their  own  country  in 
particular,— a call  which  was  obeyed  with  suck  ar- 
dent enthusiasm,  that  I suppose  no  civilized  king- 
dom ever  had  under  arms,  as  a disposable  force,  so 
large  a proportion  of  its  population.  Manyr^menu 
are  composed  of  landteehr,  or  militia,  and  some  of 
volunteers.  It  necessarily  follows,  from  this  inter- 
mixture of  various  descriptions  of  force,  that  they 
cannot  be  all  under  the  same  d^ree  of  strict  military 
discipline ; and  to  this  must  be  attributed  the  irregu- 
larities they  committed  uporr  their  march,  and  wbicb 
were  sometimes  imputed  to  them  in  their  quarters. 
They  have  never  been  accused,  however,  of  gross 
violence,  of  assailing  life  or  honour,  or  of  wantoniy 
injuring  the  churches  or  public  buildirigsi,  enraes 
wtiioh  were  objected  to  the  French  armies  in  Prus- 
sia. Their  re^ntmept,  indeed,  was  stirred  at  the 
name  of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  they  had  made  pre- 
parations for  the  destruction  of  that  u.seful  and  beau- 
tiful edifice.  But  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  procured  a liclny.  until  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia upon  his  arrival  repealed  this  hasty  a^  vindic- 
tive order. 

I saw  a large  body  of  these  troops  quartered’  in  the 
celebrated  Chateau  do  Montmorency.  The  owner 
of  this  fine  seat,  and  the  l>eautiful  domain  annexed^ 
was  attached  to  Bonaparte,  had  fied  upon  Napo- 
leon’s first  exile,  and  had  returned  to  share  bis  tri- 
umph. The  brief  interval  before  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, which  compelled  him  to  a second  retreat,  had 
been  employed  in  refitting  the  chateau  with  paiai- 
ing,  panelling,  and  sculpture,  in  the  most  expen- 
sive style.  'The  Prussians  were  now  busily  undoing 
all  that  he  had  commenced,  and  the  contrast 
tween  recent  repair  and  the  work  of  instant  destruc- 
tion was  very  striking.  The  rich  furniture  was 
stripped  by  the  ferr>alo_  followers  of  tho  camp,  and 
the  soldiers  were  boiling  their  camp-kettles  with 
the  gilded  frames  of  pictures,  the  plateglnss  witu 
dow.s  were  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  breaches  re- 
paired by  old  jackets  and  panialoims.  One  of  my 
friend.s,  who  had  been  long  in  the  Sfinnish  war,  ob- 
served with  composure,  that  the  chateau  was  in  a 
way  of  being  handsomely  ruaipw/,  a technical  word 
for  what  was  going  on,  which  you  may  insert  at 
my  peril  in  your  collection  of  military  phrases. 
Wlien  quartered  upon  inhabited  houses,  ine  French 
chiefly  complained  of  the  extent  of  the  Prussians’ 
appetite,  as  a craving  gulf,  which  they  found  it  very 
difficult  to  fill.  They  were,  they  allowed,  not  other- 
wise rruel  or  ill-natured  ; but,  like  the  devounog 
cannibal  in  the  voyages  of  Aboulfouaris,  their  bun- 

Ecr  could  not  be  lulled  to  sleep  longer  than  three 
ours  at  a time.  Much  of  this  was  undoubtedly 
greotly  exaggerated. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  means  have  been  put 
into  the  power  of  the  Prussian  officers  to  indiuee 
themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  Paris  to  an  extent 
which  their  pay  and  allowances,  if  limited  to  those 
drawn  in  their  own  country,  could  not  possibly  bare 
afforded.  They  arc  the  principal  customers  to  the 
expensive  restauratcurt,  the  principal  frequenters  of 
coffee-houses,  of  theatres,  and  of  the  Palais  Koytlc, 
at  regular  and  irregular  hours— all  indications  of 
an  expense  not  within  the  ordinary  reach  of  subal- 
tern officers.  It  is  said,  that  some  of  our  German 
subsidiary  troops  made  application  to  the  Duke  oi 
Wellington  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
Prussians  in  these  extra  odvantages.  His  Grace, 
we  are  assured,  e.xpresscd  to  them  (with  the  fullest 
acknowledgment  of  their  meriting  every  indulgence 
which  could  be  wisely  bestowed)  his  decided  opinion, 
that  all  expedients  which  tended  to  place  the  sol- 
dier upon  a difftrent  footing  of  expend  and  lu.xtiry 
in  France,  from  that  which  he  held  in  his  native 
country,  were  injurious  to  discipline,  deiriinenial  to 
the  character  of  the  army,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
sovereign.  His^  i)raclice  expresses  the  same  doc- 
trine. The  British  troops  received  regularly  the  al- 
lowances and  rations  to  which  they  would  be  enti- 
tled in  England,  and  which  are  here  raised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  France  j but  neither  directly  nor  indirccuf 
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do  they  obtain  further  indulgence.  The  strong  sense 
and  firmncssjer  whidi  the  duke  is  as  much  distin- 
guished ns  for  skill  in  arms  and,  bravery  in  the  held 
of  battle,  easily  saw  that  the  high  and  paramount 
part  which  Britain  now  holds  in  Europe,  that  pre- 
eminence, which  in  so  many  instance^  has  made 
ber  and  her  delegates  the  chosen  mediators  when 
disputes  oecured  amongst  the  allied  powers,  depends 
entirely  on  our  inoimaming  pure  and  sacred  the  na- 
tional character  for  good  faith  and  disinterested 
honour.  The  slightest  complaint,  therefore,  of  want 
of  discipline  or  oppression,  perpetrated  hy  a British 
officer  or  soldier,  has  instantly  met  with  reprehen- 
sion and  punishment,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
reducing  the  French  to  the  cruel  situation  of  bating 
us  without  having  any  complaint  to  justify  them- 
selves for  doing  so,  even  in  their  own  eyes.  Our 
officers  of  rank  have,  in  many  instances,  decb'nod 
the  quarters  appointed  them  in  private  houses ; and, 
where  they  were  accepted,  have  arranged  themselves 
in  the  mode  least  likely  to  derange  the  family,  and 
have  declined  uniformly  the  offers  to  accommodate 
them  with  wine,  or  provisions,  which  were  made 
as  a matter  of  course.  They  receive  the  reward  of 
this  moderation  in  the  public  respect,  which,  how- 
over  the  French  may  dislike  us  as  a nation,  they 
are  compelled  to  pay  to  individual  merit  and  cour- 


. On  the  other  band,  strange  and  alarming  whiners 
arc  thrown  abroad  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
Prussian  anny.  It  is  hinted,  that  they  are  some- 
what out  of  control,  and  look  up  less  to  the  king 
than  to  their  generals  ns  tlicir  paramount  superiors. 
Bluchcr  holds  the  first  rank  ostensibly;  but  it  is  pre- 
tcndeil,  that  General  Oiieisenau,  so  celebrated  for 
his  t.alents  ns  a quartcr-niastcr-general,  possesses 
most  real  influence.  Much  of  this  is  .supposed  to  be 
exerted  by  means  of  secret  societies,  pnTlicuInrIy  that 
called  The  Order  of  Faith  and  Honour.  This  asso- 
ciation. which  derived  its  first  institution  from  the 
laudable  and  patriotic  desire  of  ,’Lssocinting  against 
Prench  tyranny,  has  retained  the  secret  character 
with  which  it  was  necessarily  invested  when  the 
foreign  enemy  posscsst'd  the  fortresses  of  Prussia, 
but  which  now  seems  useless  at  least,  if  not  capable 
of  being  rendered  hazardous.  Almost  all  the  offi- 
cers of  this  anny  belong  to  this  .secret  society,  which 
is  a sort  of  institution  that  has  peculiar  charms  for 
Germans;  and  it  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  jealou- 
sy to  the  government,  though  it  cannot  ho  sup- 
posed dangerous  while  headed  by  the  loyal  Blucher. 

Our  forces,  in  general,  are  aamirod  for  their  ap- 
pearance under  arms,  although,  like  their  countrymen 
under  Henry  V., 

“Tbojr  are  but  warrion  fJir  the  workinc  day, 

Their  a.-iynoxs  and  their  (Tilt  i*  all  t>e»rniTch*rt 

With  rainy  marching  on  Ums  painful  field." 


The  serviceable  state  of  the  men,  horses,  and  equip- 
ments, fully  compensates,  to  the  experienced  eye, 
cTcrv  deficiency  ifi  mere  snow. 

The  singular  dress  of  our  Highlanders  makes 
them  particular  objects  of  attention  to  the  French. 
In  wna(  class  of  society  they  rank  them,  maybe 
judged  from  part  of  a speech  which  I heard  a French 
Indy  make  to  her  companion,  after  she  had  passed 
two  of  these  mountaineers  : — **  fat  vn  ItSKaxt- 

vages  Aviericains."  It  was  very  entertaining  to 
aee  our  Highlanders  making  their  bargains  upon 
the  Boulevards,  the  soldier  holding  his  piece  of  six 
sous  betwen  his  finger  and  thumb,  with  the  gripe  of 
a smith’s  vice,  and  pointingout  the  quantity  of  the 
commodity  which  ho  expected  for  it,  while  the 
Frenchman,  with  many  shrugs  and  much  chatter- 
ing. diminished  the  equivalent  as  more  than  he 
could  afford.  Then  Donald  began  to  shrug  and 
jabber  in  hi.s  turn,  and  to  scrape  back  again  what 
the  other  liail  substraclcd  ; and  so  thev  would  stand 
for  half  an  hourdiscus.sing  the  point,  though  neither 
understood  a word  which  the  other  said  until  they 
could  agree  upon  j>rix  juste. 

The  .‘•oldicrs,  wiihuui  «-.xccption.  both  British  and 
foreigners,  conduct  themselves  in  public  with  civili- 
ty, are  very  rarely  to  be  seen  intoxicated,  though  the 
rneans  are  so  much  within  their  reach,  and  conaider- 

» Voi  . I.— r>o 


mg  all  the  imtafing  circumstances  that  exist,  few 
quarrels  occur  betwixt  them  and  the  populace. 
Very  strong  precautions  are,  however,  taken  m case 
of  any  accidental  or  premeditated  commotion.  A 
TOwerful  guard  of  Prussians  alw'ays  attends  at  the 
Pont  Neuf  and  Pont  Royale,  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery turned  upon  each  bridge,  loaded  with  cannis- 
ter-shot,  horses  saddled,  matches  burning,  and  all 
ready  to  act  on  tho  shortest  warning.  The  other 
day  an  unpleasant  accident  took  place.  Some  of 
the  Parisian  populace,  while  tlie  Prussian  officer  of 
the  day  was  visiting  a post,  quarr(41ed  with  the  or- 
derly soldier  who  Held  bis  horse:  the  animal  took 
fright,  and  escaped  the  man’s  hold;  the  officer  came 
out,  and  was  hustled  and  insulted  by  the  mob.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  orderly-rnan  galloped  off,  and 
returned  with  about  thirty  of  his  companions,  who 
charged  with  their  lances  couched,  as  if  they  threat- 
ened death  and  destniction ; but,  with  mu<m  dexte- 
rity, lilted  up  the  point  of  the  ^>ear  when  near  a 
Frenchman’s  body,  and  reversing  the  weapon,  only 
struck  with  the  butt.  They  made  five  or  six  <m 
the  most  tumultuous  prisoners,  who  were  carried 
before  Baron  Muffling,  reclaiming  loudly  the  safe- 
guard of  the  police,  and  demanding  to  be  carried  be- 
fore a Fr^ch  judge.  But,  in  the  f'rescnt  situation 
of  ihis  capital,  the  commandant  preferred  subjecting 
them  to  military  chastisement ; and  a truss  ofstravy 
being  laid  down  for  each  culprit,  they  were  stretebod 
out,  and  received  a drubbing  a lamxlUairt  with  the 
rdns  and  girths  of  the  Hussars’  horses.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  sufferers  acted  as  a sedative  upon 
the  temper  of  the  mob,  none  of  whom  chose  to  seek 
further  personal,  specimens  of  the  Prussian  disci- 
pline. It  seemed  a strong  measure  to  the  English 
spectators;  but  the  question  is.  whether  a good 
many  lives  were  not  saved  at  the  expense  of  the 
shoulders  of  those  sufferers ; for  where  combusti- 
bles are  so  plenty,  the  least  spark  of  foe  must  be 
trodden  out  with  as  much  haste  as  may  be.  In 
other  frays,  it  has  happened  that  Prussian  soldiers 
have  Ix^n  killed  ; m which  case,  the  di.striol  where 
the  accident  happened  is  subjected  to  severe  contri- 
butions, unless  they  can  arrest  the  perpetrator.  The 
Palais  Royal^  where  such  scenes  arc  chiefly  to  be 
apprehended,  is  trebly  yarded  every  night  by  a com- 
pany of  the  National  Guard,  one  of  British,  and  one 
of  Prussians. 


Asa  matter  of  courtesy  between  the  allied  powers, 
the  duty  of  rrioiinting  guard  upon  the  person  of  ,the 
roonurchs  i.^  performed  by  the  troops  of  each 
nation  in  Kuccc.ssion  : s<i  that  onr  guardsmen  mount 
^nrd  on  tlie  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Ru.ssinnsoii  the 
EnipjTorof  Austria,  and  tho  Highlander^  perhaps,  on 
the  King  of  Prussia,  in  rotation  : a judicious  arrangc- 
meni,  wliieh  tends  to  show  both  the  French  and  the 
allied  troops  the  close  and  intimate  union  of  the  so- 
venugna  in  the  common  cause  of  Europe.  Tlie  iro- 
portuiit  post  of  Montmartre,  which,  in  its  present 
state  of  strong  fortification,  may  be  called  tbe  cita- 
del  of  Paris,  i.s  confided  to  the  care  of  the  British, 
who  keep  guard  with  great  and  unusual  Btriciness. 
Even  foreign  officers  arc  not  admitted. within  these 
Avorks,  miless  accompanied  by  an  Englishman.  The 
hill  is  bristled  with  two  hunured  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
and  they  makoXfoqucni  discovery  of  military  storM 
and  nnmnmitiori  buried  or  concealed.  All  these  will 
fall  to  our  share;  and,  I trust,  the  two  hundred  gunp 
will  be  sent  to  kct  pconipnnv  with  the  hundred  find 
fifty  taken  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  , 

In  iho.nieanw  lhle,  it  is  a strange  and  moat  incon- 
sistent circunistnncc,  that  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
within  tliref!  miles  of  Paris,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
these  iirmies,  .and  of  no  more  strength  than  tho 
Wiiitc  Tower  of  I.omlorr,  or  any  other  Gotl>ic  keep, 
affects  to  hold  out  against  the  allied  army.  The , 
coinniandnnt,  although  he  hn.s  hoisted  the  white  flag, 
will  neither  irceivc  a royalist  nor  an  allied  soldier 
w]th:n  the  castle,  and  gives  himself  great  airs  of  de- 
fiance,  as  if  encouraged  by  an  impunity  whicli  he 
only  i>w(;s  to  contcnipt,  and  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
allied  so vt  reigns  to  increase  the  King  of  France’s 
difficulticd  and  unpopularity  by  punishing  the  gascoR- 
ade  os  it  deserves. 
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I do  not  observe  that  the  soldiers  of  the  allied  na- 
tions intermix  much  in  company  with  each  other,  al- 
though they  seem  on  kind  and  civil  terms,  when  ocea- 
sion^ly  thrown  together.  The  Museum,  which  ia 
open  to  all  ranks  and  conditions,  frequently,  besides  its 
other  striking  beauties,  exhibits  a moving  picture^  of 
all  the  nations  of Europein  their  military  d resscs.  You 
see  tbe  tall  Hungarian,  the  swarthy  Italian,  the  fair- 
haired Prussian,  the  flat-faced  Tartar.  English,  Irish, 
Guardsmen,  and  Highlanders,  in  little  bands  of  two 
or  three,  strolling  up  and  down  a hall  as  immense  as 
that  of  the  Calii^t  Vathek,  and  indulging  their  curi- 
osity with  its  wonders.  The  wildest  of  them  ap- 
peared softened  and  njspectful,  while  forming  a part 
of  this  singular  assemblage,  which  looks  as  it  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  formed  a rendezvous  at 
Paris  by  military  representation.  Some  of  their  re- 
marks must  of  course  be  verv  entertaining.  One  or 

two  I caught.  " By , Jack,”  said  an  English 

dragoon  to  his  comrade,  pointing  to  a battle-piece 
by  Salvator  “ look  at  the  cuirasses— they  have  got 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  here  already.”— “Pooh,  you 
blockhead,”  said  the  other,  “ that  an’t  the  battle  of 
Waterloo ; don’t  you  see  all  the  horses  have  got 
long  tails  ?”  I asked  a Highland  sencant,  who 
was  gazing  earnestly  on  the  Venus  oc  Medicis, 
” How  do  you  like  her,  country'man  ?” — “God  bless 
us— is  your  honour  from  Inverness?”  was  the  first 
exclamation;  and  then,  “ 1 am  told  she  is  verv 
much  admired— but  I’ll  show  your  honour  a much 
better  proportioned  woman.” — and  the  ambitious 
Serjeant,  himself  a remarkably  little  man,  conducted 
me  to  a cobssal  female  fimire,  eight  feet  high. 
There  is  no  disputing  the  judgment  of  artists,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  beauties  of  tins  statue  are  not  of  a 
kind  most  obvious  to  the  uninitiated. 

Where  there  are  monarchs  at  the  head  of  conquer- 
ing armies,  the  pomp  of  war  must  of  course  be 
displayed  in  its  lull  glories.  We  have  reviews  of 
many  thousands  evenr  morning,  from  seven  o’clock 
until  ten  or  eleven.  That  of  the  British  cavalry  wa.s 
Very  much  admired,  notwithstanding  the  dust  which 
enveloped  their  movements.  The  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians exhibited  upon  another  occa.sion  the  manceu- 
vres  of  a mock  engagement,  the  Emperor  command- 
ing the  Prussian  army,  ana  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
the  dress  of  a colonel  of  the  Russian  guards,  enact- 
ing the  general  of  the  Muscovites.  Alter  the  battle, 
the  two  potentates  met  and  greeted  each  other  very 
handsomely.  On  another  occasion  the  Prussians 
entertained  us  with  a rehearsal  of  the  battle  of  Issy, 
or  the  movements  of  the  French  army  and  their 
own  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  that  village,  upon 
the  2d  of  June.  At  one  of  these  reviews  the  Russians 
were  commanded  by  the  Emperor  to  charge  in  line, 
expressly  for  the  gratification  of  the  English  general. 
You  know  it  is  surmised,  that  the  Britisn  claim 
pre-eminence  over  all  other  nations,  because  the 
steadiness  and  bottom  of  the  individual  soldiers  per- 
mit them  to  hazard  a general  charge  in  line,  whereas 
the  column  is  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  attack  by  the 
French  and  all  other  foreigners.  Perhaps  this  was  de- 
signed as  a rebuke  to  our  national  vanity.  However, 
the  Russians  went  through  the  manoeuvre  admirably 
well,  dressing  a line  of  very  great  length  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  during  an  advance  of  half  a mile. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  a politician  more  gloomy 
than  myMlf.  might  draw  evil  augury  from  the 
habits,  which  the  reigning  soverei^s  of  Europe 
may  possibly  acquire  by  being  for  years  the  inmates 
of  c^ps,  and  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the 
inimment  crisis  to  postpone  the  duties  of  the  sove- 
rei^  to  those  of  the  general.  War  has  bi-en  described 
u ‘the  game  of  princes and  we  know  bow  easily 
the  habit  of  gambling  is  acquired,  and  how  irre.sisti- 
ble  it  80<>n  becomes.  If  it  snoukl  happen  that  these 
powerful  monarchs,  influenced  by  the  military  ideas 
■nd  habits  which  have  been  so  long  uppermost, 
should  find  a state  of  peace  a tedious  ano  dull  ex- 
change for  the  animating  perils  of  war,  it  will  be  one 
l^an^  among  many,  of  the  lasting  evils  which 
French  aggression,  and  the  necessary  means  of 
Munteracting  it,  have  entailed  on  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  I confide,  however  something  in  the  wis- 


dom of  these  princes,  and  a great  deal  in  the  pacific 
influence  of  a deity  whose  presence  we  all  deprecate 
notwithstanding  the  lessons  of  w'isdom  which  she  is 
supposed  to  tench — I mean  the  Goddess  of  Poverty, 

Two  circumstances  struck  me  in  the  grand  mifi- 
tary  .‘»peciacle  which  I have  mentioned,  the  great 
number  of  actors,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  the 
total  absence  of  spectators.  The  scale  of  the  exhi- 
bition cannot  indeed  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  importance  of  the  actors: 

Hq  I how  lir/h  thy  flory  towetv. 

When  the  rich  blou<!  of  kiiisa  taact  on  fire!” 

But,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  populous  a city  as 
Pans,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  so  long 
famous  for  their  attachment  to  public  spectaclrt, 
one  might  have  thought  spectators  enough  would 
have  been  found  besides  the  military  amateurs  not 
immediately  engaged,  and  a few  strangers.  Bot  1 
never  saw  above  a hundred  Frenchmen,  and  those 
of  the  very  lowest  order,  looking  on  at  these  exhi- 
bitions, not  even  at  that  made  in  the  Place  Lous 
Quinze,  under  their  very  eyes.  This  is  the  strongest 
sign  of  their  deeply  feeling  their  present  state  of 
humiliation,  Tind  proves,  more  than  a thousand 
others,  that  they  taste  the  gall  in  all  its  bitterness, 
and  that  the  iron  has  entered  into  their  soul.  In  my 
next  letter  to  my  friend  Peter,  I will  communicate 
what  else  I have  observed  on  the  state  of  the  pablic 
mind  in  France.  But  I must  first  acquit  myself  of 
my  promise  to  our  ghostly  father,  (he  parson. 

Yours  entirely.  Pact- 

Postscript.* — By  the  by,  you  must  allow  me  to 
add  to  my  Waterloo  anecdotes,  one  which  relates  to 
a gallant  countryman  of  ours,  in  who.>te  family  you 
well  know  that  we  feel  the  interest  of  old  and  sincere 
friendship : I mean  Colonel  Francis  Hepburn,  of  the 
3d  regiment  of  Guards,  who  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  commanding  the  detachment  sent  to  the 
relief  of  Hougomnont,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
whole  French  division  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  He 
had  the  charge  of  maintaining,  with  his  own  single 
battalion,  this  important  post,  when  the  comnuini- 
cation  was  entirely  cut  on  by  (he  French  cavalry, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  were  repulsed,  that  he  was 
reinforced  by  two  battalions  of  Hanoverians  and  one 
of  Brunswickers.  Colonel  Woodfordc  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  who  in  the  morning  reinforced 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Maedonell,  commanded  in  '.he 
house  and  garden,  and  Colonel  Hepburn  in  the 
orchard  aim  wood.  I am  particular  in  mentioning 
this,  because  the  name  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Home, 
who  act^  under  Colonel  Hepburn,  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  instead  of  his,  by  o mistake  incidental  to  tbe 
confusion  of  the  day^  wnicli  rendered  it  impossible 
accurately  lo  distinguish  individual  merit.  The  error 
has  been  admitted,  but  there  is  a difl^culty  in  correct- 
ing it  publicly,  though  there  can  be  none  in  making 
our  friends  in  Scotland  acquainted  with  the  real 
share  which  the  relative  of  our  deceased  friend,  the 
best  and  kindliest  of  veterans,  had,  in  the  most 
memorable  battle  that  ever  was  fought,  and  which  in 
no  degree  takes  away  from  the  admittM  gallantry  of 
his  countryman,  Leiutenant-Colonel  Home.  Colonel 
Hepburn,  as  you  will  remember,  was  engaged  in  the 
Spanish  war,  and  severely  wounded  at  the  batUeof 
Barossa. 


LETTER  XV. 

PAUL  TO  THE  HEV.  MU.  , MINIETBB  OT  THE 

GOSPEL  AT . 

Solcmnilie*  of  the  Catholic  Church — LiUla  rvrard  nsidto  th»  An- 
thwitjr  of  Iho  Pope— Churche*  not  atli-nileu— Dtcrenrd  of  R*- 
liliion— Bonaparte'*  Church  E*labli«hincni— ImneriarCaiecliaMn 
— BfTort*  ol"  Louii  to  n'*torc  Roverenoo  (or  Roliaion— Alarai  of 
the  Ficnch  PmicsinnUi — Tolcmlioti  Reroninu'mk't}— tVear  of 
Relijrion  nml  Morality  in  Pranrt* — Prenrh  and  Brifi*h  roairart- 
ed— G.anibline— Palai*  RoyaJo-  Supcniiiinn  of  the  Ftanek- 
I'Hoinino  Rotuu— Bunaiiarte’*  Faith  in  Daatiny. 

Do  not  blame  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  I have  been 
long  in  fulfilling  my  promise  to  you.  Religion,  so 

• Till*  po«i*cri|)t  i*  retninod,  althuuah,  in  the  preaent  editioo  of 
theoe  LeUcra,  the  immo  of  the  sailant  nfRcer  aUuM  to  appoao 
in  lit  proper  place,  p.  si 
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ample  a field  in  moat  countnea  has  for  some  time 
been  in  France  an  absolute  blank.  From  my  former 
letters  you  must  have  leani^,  that  in  Flanders  the 
Catholic  system  still  maintains  itself  in  great  vigour. 
The  churches  are  full  of  people,  most  of  them  on 
thdr  knees,  and  their  devotion,  if  not  enlightened, 
•seems  fervent  and  sincere.  One  instance  I saw  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  at  Malines— Two  Rcligicusts,  sis- 
ters of  charity.  1 bc-lieve,  entered  the  church  at  the 
head  of  a small  school  of  about  twenty  poor  children, 
neatly,  though  coarsely,  dressi^d,  and  knelt  down  with 
them  to  their  devotions.  I .was  informed,  that  the 
poor  nuns  had  dedicated  their  little  income  and  their 
whole  finie^  struggling  occasionally  with  ail  the  dif- 
ficulties incident  to  a country  convulsed  by  war  and 
political  revolutions,  to  educate  these  children  in  the 
fear  of  God.  and  in  useful  knowledge.  Call  them 
nuns,  or  call  them  what  you  will,  I think  we  will 
neither  of  us  quarrel  with  an  order  who  thus  employ 
their  hours  ol  retirement  from  the  world. 

1 was  less  edified  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  a 
small  chapel  and  an  altar,  on  the  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  carman  will  sometimes  snatch  a flying 
prayer,  while  his  huge  wagon  wanders  on  at  the 
will  of  the  horses.  But  your  own  parishioners  some- 
times  leave  their  horses^  heads  for  less  praiseworthy 
purposes,  and  therefore  much  cannot  be  said  on  that 
score.  The  rites  and  solemnities  of  the  Catholic 
church  made  less  impression  on  me  than  1 expected; 
even  the  administration  of  high  mass,  though  per- 
form^ by  a cardinal,  fell  fur  short  of  what  I nad 
anticipate.  There  is  a fidgctling  about  the  whole 
ceremony,  a perpetual  dressing  and  undressing, 
which  seems  intend^  to  make  it  more  elaborate 
and  complex,  but  which  destroys  the  grandeur  mid 
simplicity  so  appropriate  to  an  act  of  solemn  devo- 
tion. Much  ot  the  imposing  exterior  may  now 
indeed  be  impaired— the  church  was  the  first  object 
of  plunder  wherever  the  French  came,  and  they 
have  left  traces  of  a rapacity  which  will  not  soon  be 
erased.  The  vestments  look  antiquated  and  tawdry, 
the  music  is  but  inditfereiU,  the  plate  and  jewels 
have  all  vanished.  The  priests  themselves  are 
chiefly  old  men,  on  whom  the  gaudy  dresses  with 
which  they  are  decorated,  sit  awkwardly,  and  who 
seem,  in  many  instances,  bowed  down  by  painful 
recollections,  as  much  as  by  infirmity.  In  a word, 
the  old  Dame  of  Babylon,  against  whom  our  fathers 
testified  so  loudly,  seems  now  hardly  worth  a pass- 
ing attack,  even  in  the  Nineiecnlhly  of  an  after- 
noon’s sermon,  and  is  in  some  measure  reduced  to 
the  pave.  Old  John  Bunyan  himself  could  hardly 
have  wished  to  see  her  stand  lower  in  influence  and 
estimation,  than  she  does  in  the  popular  mind  in 
France;  and  yet  a few  years,  and  the  Giant  Pope 
will  be,  in  all  probability,  as  innoxious  as  the  Giant 
Pagan.  Indeed,  since  his  having  shared  the  fate  of 
other  giants,  in  beine  transported,  like  a show,  from 
place  to  place,  by  the  renowned  charlatan  Bona- 
parte, his  former  subjects  have  got  familiar  with  his 
terrors,  and  excommunication  scarcely  strikes  more 
horror  than  the you  /urn  of  a nursery  tale. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  indifference  seems  to 
have  extended  to  the  enemies,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
jects, of  the  Catholic  church.  When  Rome  was 
stormed  in  the  chief  amusement  of  the  reformed 
German  soldiers  was  insulting  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
religion,  and  ridiculing  the  persons  of  their  clergy. 
But  in  1815.  when  the  conquering  armies  of  two 
Protestant  kingdoms  marched  from  Brussels  to 
Paris,  the  idea  of  showing  scorn  or  hatred  to  the 
Catholic  religion  never  occurred  to  any  individual 
aoldier.  I would  gladly  ascribe  this  to  punctuality 
of  discipline;  butenougn  was  done,  by  the  Prussians 
at  least,  to  show,  (hat  that  consideration  alone  would 
not  have  held  back  their  hands,  had  they  felt  any 
temptation  to  insult  the  French  through  the  medium 
of  ineir  religion.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
appeared  to  them  a vulnerable  point,  and  not  a cru- 
cjfix  or  image  was  touched,  or  a pane  of  painted 
glass  broken,  that  we  could  see  or  hear  of,  upon  the 
route. 

In  the  churches  which  we  visited,  very  few  persons 
seemad  to  attend  the  service,  and  these  were  aged 


men  and  women.  In  Paris  this  was  still  more  re- 
markable; for,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  court, 
and  the  example  which  they  exhibit  of  strict  atten- 
uon  to  the  forms  of  the  church,— an  example  even 
too  marked  for  good  policy,— those  of  the  city  of 
Pans  are,  with  a few  exceptions,  empty  and  neglect- 
ed. It  IS  melancholy  to  think  that,  with  the  external 
forms  and  observances  of  religion^  its  vital  principles 
also  have  fallen  into  complete  disuse  and  oblivion. 
But  those  under  whose  auspices  the  French  Revolu- 
tion commenced,  and  by  whom  its  terrors  were  for 
a time  conducted,  found  iheirown  interest  intimately 
and  strictly  connected  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
powerful  checks  of  religious  faith  and  moral  practice. 
And  although  the  Directory  afterwards  promul- 
fmted,  by  a formal  edict,  that  Prance  acknowledged 
thoexistence  of  a Supreme  Being,  and,  with  impious 
mockery,  appointed  a fete  in  his  honour,  all  oppor- 
of  instruction  in  religious  duties  was  broken 
off  by  the  early  destination  of  the  youth  of  France 
to  the  trade  of  arms.  A much-»lcemed  friend  at 
Pans  hapnened  to  have  a domestic  of  sense,  inform- 
ation, and  general  intelligence  above  his  station. 
His  master  upon  some  occasion  used  to  him  the 
expression,  “ It  is  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, — 
the  Christian  maxim.’'  The  young  man  looked 
rather  8urpri.«»ed : “Yes,"  repeated  my  friend.  “I 

say  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
teaches  us  not  only  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
but  also  to  return  g<jod  for  evil." — " It  may  be  so, 
sir^’  answered  the  valet ; "but  I had  the  misfortune 
to  be  born  during  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  when 
it  would  have  been  death  to  have  spoken  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  so  soon  as  I was  fifteen 
years  old.  I was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  drill  ser- 
.icant,  whoso  first  lesson  to  me  was,  that,  as  a 
French  soldier,  I was  to  fear  neither  God  nor  devil." 
My  friend,  himself  a soldier,  and  a brave  on^  but  of 
a very  different  cast  of  mind  from  that  which  was 
ihought  necessary  for  the  service^  of  France,  was 
both  slioc’kcd  uiid  n.stonished  at  this  strong  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  generation  had 
been  qualified  from  their  childhood  to  be  the  plagues 
of  society.  This  bent  of  the  youth  cannot'  be  more 
strongly  illustrated  than  by  the  behaviour  of  the  lads 
who  were  educated  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  who. 
immediately  on  learning  Bonaparte’s  landing  ana 
first  success,  rebelled  agains't  their  teachers,  and, 
taking  possession  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  collegia 
declared  for  war  and  for  the  Emperor.  The  consi- 
deration that  they  were  thus  perverted  in  their  early 
youth,  and  rendert^d  unfit  for  all  purposes  but  those 
of  mischief,  is  the  best  consolation  for  such  French 
patriots  as  mourn  over  the  devastation  which  has 
overwhelmed  the  youth  of  their  country. 

Bonaparte^  who,  when  not  diverted  from  his 
purpose  by  his  insatiable  ambition,  had  strong  views 
of  policy,  resolved  upon  the  rc-establishment  of  the 
church,  as  a sort  of  outwork  to  the  throne.  He 
created  accordingly  archbishops,  bishops,  and  all 
the  appendages  of  hierarchy.  This  was  not  only 
intended  that  they  might  surround  the  imperial 
throne  with  the  solemn  splendours  of  a hierarchy, 
and  pccasionally  feed  their  master’s  ears  with  flat- 
tery in  their  pastoral  charges, — an  office  which,  by 
most  of  them,  was  ]>erformed  with  the  most  humi- 
liating ba.'wness,— hut  also  in  order  to  form  an 
alliance  between  the  religious  creed  which  they 
were  enioin^^d  to  inculcate,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  towards  the  imperial  dignity.  The  impe- 
rial catechism,  promulgated  under  authority,  pro- 
claime<l  the  duties  of  the  catechumen  to  the  emperor, 
to  be  love,  obedience,  fidelity,  and  military  services  ; 
the  causes  assigmjd  were  Napoleon’s  high  and  mi- 
raculous gifts,  ms  immediate  mission  from  the  D«ty, 
and  the  consecration  by  the  Pope;  and  the  menace 
to  disloyalty  was  no  less  than  eternal  condemnation 
— here  ami  hereafter.  1 am  sorry  to  say,  that  thia 
summary  of  jus  tUvinum  was  not  entirely  of  Bona* 
pane’s  invention;  for.  in  a Prussian  catwhism  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers,  entitled,  “ PJlichten  dtr 
Uuterthanen"  (the  Duties  of  Subjects,^  and  printed 
at  Breslau,  in  1800,  I find  the  same  doctrines  ex- 
pressed, though  with  less  daring  extravagance. 
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Bonaparlo  reaped  but  little  advantage . from  his 
system  of  church  government,  partly  owing  to  the 
materials  of  which  his  monarchy  was  constructed, 
Uor  the  best  and  most  conscientious  of  the  derw 
kept  aloof  from  such  promotion,)  partly  from  the 
shortness  of  his  reign,  but  principal  y Irorn  the  stern 
impatience  of  his  own  temper,  winch  could  not  long 
persist  in  apparent  veneration  for  a power  of  ms  own 
creating,  but  soon  le<l  the  way  in  exposing  the  new' 
prelates  to  neglect  and  contempt. 

We  must  learn  to  look  with  better  hope  upon  the 
more  conscientious  elTuris  for  re-esl!il>lisnm^  the 
altar,  which  have  been  made  by  the  king,  i et  we 
cannot  but  fear,  that  the  order  of  the  necessary 
reformation  has  been,  to  a certain  extent  at  least, 
the  reverse  of  w’hai  would  really  have  attained  the 
important  purposes  designed  by  the  soveremn.  The 
rites,  forms,  and  ceremonies  of  a churchy  all  ns 
external  observances,  derive,  from  the  public  ^nse 
of  religion  itself,  the  rc.spect  which  is  paid  to  them. 
It  is  true,  that  as  the  aJiell  of  a nut  will  subsist  long 
after  the  kernel  is  decayed,  so  regard  for  ceremonies 
and  forms  may  often  remain  wlien  true  devotion  is 
no  more,  and  when  ignorant  -/eal  has  transferred 
her  blind  attachment  from  the  essence  of  religion  to 
its  mere  forma.  But  if  that  zeal  is  quenched,  and 
that  attachment  is  eradicatwl,  and  the  whole  system 
is  destroyed  both  in  show  and  in  substance,  it  is  not 
by  again  enforcing  the  formal  observances  which 
meiiTiave  learned  to  contemn  and  make  jest  of.  that 
the  vivifying  principle  ot  religion  can  bo  rekindlerl. 
indeed,  far  &rom  supposing  that  the  foundation  of  the 
altar  should  be  laid  upon  the  ritual  of  the  Romish 
Church,  with  all  the  revived  superstitions  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  aban- 
don to  oblivion,  a part  at  least  of  what  is  shocking 
to  common  sense  and  reason;  which,  although  a 
Most  Christian  King  might  have  found  himself  under 
some  difficulty  of  abrogating,  when  it  was  yet  in 
formal  observance,  he  certainly  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  renew,  when  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude, 
^he  Catholics  of  this  age  are  not  excluded  from  the 
lights  which  it  has  afforded;  and  the  atternpt  to 
re-establish  processions,  in  w'hich  the  officiating 

fiersons  hardly  know  their  places,  tales  of  niiracu- 
ous  images,  masses  for  the  souls  of  state  criminals, 
and  all  the  mummery  of  barbarous  ages,  is  far  from 
meeting  the  enlarged  ideas  w'hich  the  best  and  most 
learned  of  them  have  expressed.  The  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  their  church  prohibit,  indeed,  the  formal 
rejection  of  any  doctrine  or  observance  which  she 
has  once  received;  but  I repeat,  that  the  time  is 
favourable  in  France  for  reouilding  the  GaUican 
Church  on  a more  solid  basis  than  ever,  by  leaving 
room  for  the  gradual  and  slow  reformation  introdu- 
ced by  the  lapse  of  tinie,  instead  of  forcing  back  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  rude  and  degrading 
darkness  of  the  ages  of  excommunications  and 
crusades.  It  is  with  the  hear^  of  the  French,  and 
jjot  with  the  garments  of  their  clergy,  that  the  re- 
iormation,  or  rather  the  restoration,  of  religion 
ought  to  commence;  and  I conceive  the  primary 
object  should,  be  securing  the  instruction  of  the 
rising  generation  in  religious  and  moral  duties,  as 
well  as  in  geueral  education,  by  carefully  filling  up 
the  ranks  of  the  parochial  clergy,  on  w'hose  patient- 
and  quiet  attention  to  the  morals  of  their  flocks  the 
state  of  the  nation  must  depend,  and  not  upon  the 
colour  of  the  cap,  the  tinkle  of  a bell,  or  the  music 
of  high  mass. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  king’s  most  natural  and 
justifiable  zeal  for  the  establishments  of  religion, 
which  were  his  chief  consolation  in  adversity,  has 
already  myen  .alarm  , to  several  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects. B^igoted  or  interested  priests  have  been 
already  beard  misrepresenting  the  intentions  of 
their  sovereign,  so  far  as  to  affirm  he  means  to 
restore  to  the  church  all  her  rights,  and  impose 
anew  upon  the  subject  the  burdens  of  tithes,  and 
the  confusion  which  must  arise  from  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  church  lands.  How  these  reports,  rna- 
lignantly  echoed  by  the  enemies  of  the  royal  family, 
sound  in  the  ears  of  men  of  property,  1 leave  to  your 
own  judgment ; and  can  only  regret  tliat  it  is  as 


difficult  a.s  it  is  desirable,  for  the  king  to  oppose 
them  by  a public  contradiction.  , 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  southern  districts  where  the 
French  Protestants  still  maintain  themselves,  that 
this  alarm  is  excited,  cherished,  and  fosteral  by 
those  who  care  for  neither  one  religion  nor  the 
other,  further  than  as  the  jealousies  and  conten- 
tions of  both  may  be  engines  of  blcxxlshwl,  depres- 
sion, and  revolution.  In  the  province  ol  LangiM- 
doc,  especially,  the  angr\-  pa.ssions  of  both  parties 
are  understood  to  be  at  fitll  tide;  and  it  unfortunate- 
ly happens  that  the  contending  parties  are  there 
envenoiucd  by  political  hatred.  Bonaparte,  whose 
system  of  national  religion  included  universal  toler- 
ation, extended  his  special  protection  to  the  profes- 
sors of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  by  an  organic  law 
concerning  worship,  published  in  the  year  X,  gu^an- 
tiod  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  being 
the  first  public  indulgence  which  had  been  extended 
to  them  since  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
A system  of  consistories  was  establishr^  for  thetr 
internal  church-government ; and  so  highly  were 
they  favoured,  that  the  public  exercise  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  by  processions,  or  other  ritual  observan- 
ces, perfornurd  without  the  walls  of  the  church,  was 
positively  prohibiti'tl  in  such  towns  as  had  consis- 
torial  churehes  belonging  to  the  Protestant*.  This 
distinction  in  favour  of  a body  of  subjects,  amount- 
ing, it  has  been  eomputiKl,  to  two  niillious  of  wula, 
attended  by  the  triumph  conferredby  the  interdtcnon 
of  the  Catholic  rit<«  where  their  eyes  could  be  offend- 
ed by  them,  rais<^<l  the  spirits  of  the  Protestants  as 
much  as  it  exasperated  and  depressed  those  of  the 
Catholics.  The  sects  took  their  ranks  in  political 
contest  accordingly  ; and  although -interests  of  va- 
rious kinds  prevented  the  rule  frrtm  being  absolute, 
yet  it  was  observe*!,  during  the  last  coni'ulsions  of 
stale,  that  the  Catholics  of  the  South  were  in  gene- 
ral royalists,  whereas  many  of  the  Protestants,  in 
gratitude  for  past  favours  conferred  on  their  church, 
in  jealousy  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  by  the  bigotry 
of  whose  ancestors  their  fathers  had  suffered,  and 
confiding  in  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Bonaparte,  lent  too 
ready  and  w-illing  aid  to  his  usurpation.  During  that 
event,  and  those  which  followed,  much  and  mutual 
subject  of  exasperation  has  unfortunately  taken 
place  between  these  contending  parties.  Ancirat 
enmities  have  been  aw’akeneil,  and,  amid  contradic- 
tory reports  and  statements,  we  can  easily  discover 
that  both  pnrtie.s,  or  individuals  at  least  of  both,  have 
been  loud  in  their  appeal  to  principles  of  rnoderaiion 
when  undermost,  and  very  ready,  when  they  oblatn- 
ed  the  upper  hand,  to  abuse  the  advantages  which 
the  changes  of  the  state  had  alternately  given  to 
them.  This  is  a deep  and  rankling  wound,  which 
will  require  to  be  treated  with  no  common  skill 
The  Protestants  of  the  South  are  descendants  of  ihs 
ardent  men  who  usc*l  to  assemble  by  thousands  in 
the  wilderness— I will  not  say  with  the  scoffer,  to 
hear  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marol  sung  to  the  tune 
of  Rcvtillcz  vou-9,  bcUt  ttndormie — but  rather,  as 
your  Calvinistic  heroes  of  moor  and  moss,  in  the 
davs  of  the  last  Stuarts,  are  described  by  a far  dif- 
ferent bard,  dear  in  remembrance  to  us  both,  for 
the  affecrionate  sympathy  and  purity  of  his  thoughts 
and  feelings ; when  in  the  wilderness 

“ arwa  ilie  son#,  tho  loud 

Acclaim  of  praise  ! Tho  wheoliac  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ; tlv  solitary  place  w;u  alad. 

And  on  the  distant  caimii  tiic  watclior'n  car 
Cauebt  doubli'ully  al  tmuai  the  breoze  borne  note." 

Oa  the  Other  hand,  tho  Catholics  are  numeroes, 
powerful  in  the  hope  of  protection  and  preference 
from  the  crown,  ana  eager  to  avenge  insults,  which, 
in  their  apurehension,  have  been  aimed  alike  at  the 
throne  and  the  altar.  If  we  claim  for  the  Pmies- 
lanta,  w’ho.se  nearer  approach  to  our  own  doctrines 
recommends  them  to  our  hearts  as  objects  of  inter- 
est, the  sympathy  which  is  due  to  their  penlous 
situation,  let  us  not,  in  c.indour,  deny  at  least  the 
credit  oi  mistaken  zeal  to  those  whom  different 
rites  divide  from  us.  In  the  name  of  that  Heaven, 
to  whose  laws  botli  forms  of  religion  appeal,  who 
has  disclaimed  enforcincihepurest  Hoctrines  by  com- 
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pulsion,  and  who  never  can  be  worshipped  duly  or 
acceptably  by  bloody  sacrifices,  let  us  deprecate  a 
renewal  of  those  savage  and  fatal  wars,  which, 
founded  upon  dift'ercnce  of  religious  opinion,  seem  to 
convert  even  the  bread  of  life  itself  into  the  most 
deadly  poison.  British  interference,  not  surejy  so 
proposed  as  to  affront  Franco’s  feelings  of  national 
independence,  {h  point  on  which  late  incidents  hnvo 
made  her  peculiarly  irritable,)  but  with  the  earn^t 
and  anxious  assurances  of  that  good- will,  for  which 
our  exertion.s  in  behalf  of  the  royal  family,  and  our 
interest  in  the  tranquillity  of  France,  may  justly 
claim  credit,— might,  perhaps,  have  some  influence 
with  the  government.  But  in  w'hot  degree,  or  how' 
far  it  may  be  prudent  to  hazard  u,  can  only  be  known 
to  those  upon  whom  the  momentous  charge  of 
public  afiairs  has  devolved  at  this  irj'ing  crisis.  We 
need  not  now  take  up  the  parable  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, w’hen  he  compared  the  reformed  churches  of 
France  and  Savoy  to  the  sister  of  the  spouse  in 
the  Canticles,  and  asked  the  astonished  peers  of 
Charles  the  Second,  “ What  shall  be  done  for  our 
sister  in  the  day  when  she  shall  be  spoken  fori” 
But  it  is  certain,  that  the  security  of  the  Protestant 
religion  abroad  is  now-,  as  in  the  days  of  that  states- 
man, a wall  and  defence,  unto  that  w'hich  w'e  pro- 
fess at  home;  and  at  all  times,  when  England  has 
been  well  administered,  she  has  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  rights  of  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  I '’trust,  however,  that  our 
mediation  will  be.  jn  the  pre.sent  case,  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  king  himself,  with  the  .sound  judgment 
and  humane  disposition  which  all  parties  allow 
him  to  possess,  will  show  himself  the  protector  of 
Iwtli  parties,  bv  restricting  the  aggressions  of  cither. 
In  the  meanwhile,  admire  the  singnlaritv  of  human 
affairs.  In  Ireland  discontents  exist,  because  the 
Catholics  arc  not  possessed  of  all  the  capacities  aud 
privileges  of  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects in 
the  Netherlands,  the  Catholic  clergy  murmur  at  the 
union,  because  the  king  has  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion  amid  his  Catholic  dominions;— and  in  the 
south  of  France  the  sword  is  nearly  drawn,  upon 
the  footing  of  doubts,  jealousies,  and  apprehensions 
of  mutual  violence,  for  which  neither  party  can 
allege  any  feasible  ground,  except  mutual  dislike  and 
hatred.  We  may,  without  offence,  wish  that  all  of 
them  would  qualify  their  zeal  for  the  doctrinal  part 
of  their  religion,  with  some  part  of  that  meek- 
ness of  spirit,  which  would  be  the  best  proof  of 
its  purity. 

To  return  to  the  religious  and  moral  state  of 
France.— It  Is  remarkable  that  the  dissolution  of  re- 
ligious principle,  the  confusion  of  the  Sabbath  with 
the  ordinary  days  of  the  week,  the  reduction  of  j 
marriage  to  a state  of  decent  and  legal  concu- 
binage, from  which  parties  can  free  themselves  at 
pleasure,  have,  while  thus  sapping  the  foundations 
of  the  social  affections,  as  well  as  of  religious  faith, 
introduced  more  vices  than  crimes  ; much  profliga- 
cy, but  less  atrocity  than  might  have  been  e.xpect- 
ed.  A Frenchman,  to  whom  you  talk  of  the  gene- 
ral decay  of  morality  in  his  country,  will  readily  and 
with  truth  reply  to  you,  that  if  every  species  of  tur- 
pitude be  more  common  in  France,  (iclicts  of  that 
sort  against  which  the  law  directs  its  thunders,  are 
much  more  frequent  in  Britain.  Murders,  robberies, 
daring  thefts,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  Fmg- 
lish  paper.s,  are  little  known  in  those  of  Pans. 
The  amusements  and  habits  of  the  lower  orders 
are.  on  all  occasions  of  ordinary  occurrence,  more 
quiet,  peaceable,  and  orderly,  than  those  of  the  low- 
er English.  _ There  are  no  quarrels  on  the  street, 
intoxication  is  rarely  practised  even  by  the  lowest  I 
of  the  people,  and  when  as.sernbled  for  the  purpose 
of  public  amusement,  they  observe  a good-humour- 
ed politeness  to  eacn  other  and  to  strangers,  for 
which  certainly  our  countrymen  are  not  remarkable. 
To  look  at  the  thousands  of  rabble  whom  I have 
seen  .streaming  through  the  magnificent  apartments 
at  Versailles,  without  laying  a finger  upon  a painting 
or  an  article  of  furniture,  and  afterwards  crow’dingthe 
gardens,  without  encroaching  upon  any  spot  wnere 


they  could  *do  damage;  to  observe  this,  and  recol- 
lect w' hat  would  be  the  conduct  of  an  English  mob 
in  similar  circumstances,  compels  one  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  French  appear,  upon  such  occasions, 
beyond  comparison  the  more  polished,  sensible,  ana 
civilized  people.  But  release  both  parties  from  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  usual  state  of  society,  and 
! supiKise  them  influenced  by  some  powerful  incen- 
tive to  passion  and  violence,  and  remark  how  much 
the  contrast  will  be  altered.  The  English  populace 
will  huzza,  swear,  threaten,  break  windows,  and 
throw  Slones,  at  the  Life  Guards  engaged  in  dispers- 
ing them ; but  if  a soldier  should  fall  from  his 
horse,  the  rabble,  after  enjoying  a laugh  at  his  ex- 
pends w’ould  lend  a hand  to  lift  him  to  his  saddle 
again.  A French  mob  would  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,  and  parade  the  fragments  in  triumph  upon 
their  pikes.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Englishman 
under  arms  retains  the  same  frank,  rough  loyalty  of 
character,  \yithoui  the  alert  intelligence  and  appear- 
ance of  polished  gallantry,  which  a French  soldier 
often  exhibits  to  strangers.  But  it  would  be  an 
outrage  to  our  countrymen  to  compare  the  conduct 
of  the  t\yo  armies  when  pursuing  a defeated  enemy, 
or  entering  a country  as  invaders,  when  every 
evil  passion  is  awake,  and  full  license  is  granted  to 
satiate  them. 

The  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a contrast  may,  I 
think,  be  expressed  in  very  few  words.  The  French 
act  from  feeling,  and  the  British  from  principle.  In  mo- 
ments. therefore,  when  the  passions  are  at  rest,  the 
Frenchman  will  often  appear,  and  be  in  reality,  the 
more  amiable  of  the  two.  He  is  generally  possessed 
of  intelligence  and  the  power  of  reflection,  both  of 
which  are  great  promoters  of  that  limited  sort  of  ho- 
nesty whicli  keeps  tho  windy  side  of  the  law.  Ho 
piques  himself  upon  some  understanding  and  percep- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  by  which  he  is  told  his  country  is 
distinguished,  and  he  avoids  the  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence which  constitute  a barbarian.  He  is,  besides, 
habitually  an  observer  of  the  forms  and  decencies  of 
society,  and  has  ample  means  of  indulging  licentious 
pa.ssions,  without  transgressing  them.  '1  lie  French- 
man is  further,  by  nature  and  constitution,  a happy 
and  contented  mortal,  satisfied  with  little,  and  at- 
tached to  luxuries  of  the  more  simple  kind;  and  a 
mind  so  constituted  is  usually  disposed  to  extend 
its  cheerfulness  to  others.  The  Englishman  of  low 
rank  is,  in  some  degree,  the  reverse  of  all  this.  His 
Intelligence  sehiom  goes  beyond  the  art  to  which  he 
is  trained,  and  which  he  most  frequenily  practises 
with  mcchwical  dexterity  only  ; and  therefore  he  is 
not  by  habit,  unless  when  nature  has  been  especial- 
ly bountiful,  much  of  a reasoning  animal.  As  for 
pretending  to  ailmire  or  criticise  the  fine  arts,  or 
their  productions,  he  would  consider  such  an  effort 
of  taste  ns  the  most  ridiculous  affectation,  and  there- 
fore readily  treats  with  contempt  and  disrespect 
what  he  would  upon  system  be  iishanu^  to  under- 
stand. Vice  ana  crime  are  equally  forbidden  by  the 
Englishman’s  system  of  religious  morals ; if  he  be- 
comes stained  with  eross  immorality,  he  is  general- 
ly ready  to  rush  into  legal  delict,  since,  being  divest- 
ed of  the  curb  of  conscience,  and  destroyed  in  his  9WU 
esteem,  he  becomes,  like  a horse  without  a bridle, 
ready  to  run  upon  any  course  which  chance  or  the 
frenzy  of  tho  moment  may  dictate.  And  this  may 
show  why.  though  the  number  of  vicious  persons  is 
greater  in  France  than  in  England  in  an  enormous 
ratio,  yet  the  proportion  of  legal  criminals  i.s  cer- 
tainly smaller.  As  to  general  temper  and  habits,  the 
Englishman,  less  favourtxl  in  climate,  and  less  guy  by 
constitution,  accustomed  to  be  a grumbler  by  hi.s 
birth-right,  very  often  disdains  to  be  pleased  himself, 
and  is  not  very  anxious  to  please  oiucrs.  His  free- 
dom, too.  gives 'him  a right,  when  casually  mixtxi 
with  his  betters,  'to  push,  to  crowd,  to  be  a little 
riotous  and  very  noisy,  and  to  insult  bis  neighbours 
on  slight  provocation,  merely  to  keep  his  privileges 
in  exercise.  But  then  he  is  also  taught  to  respect 
the  law,  which  he  invokes  as  his  own  protection  ; to 
weigh  and  decide  upon  what  is  just  and  unjust,  foul 
and  fair;  to  respect  the  religipn  in  which  he  has 
been  trained,  ana  to  remember  its  restraints,  even  in 
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the  moment  of  general  license.  It  might  indeed  be 
wished  that  some  of  the  lighter  and  more  amiable 
qualities  of  the  French  could  be  infused  into  our 
populace.  But  what  an  infinitely  greater  service 
would  the  sovereign  render  to  France,  who  sliould 
ive  new  sensibility  to  those  moral  princiides  which 
ave  too  long  lain  torpid  in  the  breasts  of  her  in- 
habitants 1 

This  great  end  can  only  be  reached  by  prudent 
and  prospective  regulation.-* ; for  neither  religion 
nor  morality  can  be  enforced  upon  a nation  by  posi- 
tive law.  The  intiuence  of  parochial  clergy,  and  of 
parochial  schools,  committed  to  persons  worthy  of 
the  iinponant  trusty  are,  ns  I before  hinted,  the 
mo.st  pbvious  remedies.  But  there  are  others  of  a 
prohibitory  and  preventive  nature.  It  is  in  the  j 
power  of  government  to  stop  .some  grand  sources  of 
corruption  of  morals,  and  to  witlidraw  their  protw- 
tion  and  license  at  least,  from  those  assemblies  j 
which  have  for  their  direct  object  the  practice  of' 
immoralities  of  every  sort.  The  Palais  Royale,  in 
whose  saloons  and  porticoes  Vice  has  established  a 
public  and  open  8clio<d  for  gambling  and  licentious- 
ne.ss,  far  from  affording,  as  at  present,  an  impure 
and  scandalous  source  of  revenue  to  the  state, 
should  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  ac- 
cursed brothels  and  gambling-houses,— rendez- 
vouses the  more  seductive  to  youth,  a.s  being  free 
from  some  of  those  dangers  which  might  alarm 
timidity  in  places  of  avowedly  scandalous  resort. 
Gaming  is  indeed  reduced  to  all  the  gravity  of  a sci- 
ence, and,  at  the  same  time,  is  conducted  upon  the 
scaleoftbe  mo.st  extensive  manufacture.  In  the  Sal- 
Ion  des  Etran^ers,  the  most  celebrated  haunt  of  this 
Dom-Daniel,  which  I had  the  curiosity  to  visit,  the 
scene  was  decent  and  silent  to  a degree  of  solemnity. 
An  immense  hall  was  filled  witli  gamesters  and 
spectators;  those  who  kept  the  bank,  and  innnaged 
the  affairs  of  the  establishment,  were  distinguished  by 
the  green  shades  which  they  wore  to  preserve  tlieir 
eyes— by  their  silent  and  grave  demeanour— and  by 
the  paleness  of  their  countenances,  exhausted  by 
constant  vigils.  There  was  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons, nor  any  passport  required  for  entrance,  save 
that  of  a decent  exterior;  and  on  the  long  tables, 
which  were  covered  with  gold,  an  artizan  was  at 
liberty  to  hazard  his  week’s  wages,  or  a noble  his 
whole  estate.  Youth  and  age  were  alike  welcome  ; 
and  any  one  who  chose  to  play  within  the  limits  of  a 
triding  sum,  had  only  to  accuse  his  own  weakness 
if  he  was  drawn  in  to  deeper  or  more  dangerous 
hazard.  Every  thing  seemed  to  be  conducted  with 
perfect  fairness;  and  indeed  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  the  E O tables,  or  whatever  they  are 
called,  appears  calculated  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  fraud.  The  only  advantage  possessed  by  the 
bank  (which  is.  however,  enormous)  is  the  extent  of 
its  funds,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  sustain  any  train 
of  reverse  of  fortune;  whereas  most  of  the  indivi- 
dual.s  who  play  against  the  bank  are  in  circum- 
stances to  be  ruined  by  the  first  succession  of  ill 
juck ; so  that  ultimately  the  smaller  ventures  merge 
in  the  stock  of  the  principal  adventurers,  as  rivers 
run  into  the  sea.  The  profits  of  the  establishment 
must  indeed  be  very  large  to  support  its  expenses. 
Besides  a variety  of  attendants  who  distribute  re- 
freshments to  the  players  gratis,  there  is  an  elegant 
entertainment,  with  expensive  wines,  regularly  pre- 
pared about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  those 
who  choose  to  partake  of  it.  With  such  temptations 
around  him,  and  where  the  hazarding  on  insigni- 
ficant sum  seems  at  first  venial  or  innocent,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  thousands  feel  themselves  gradually  in- 
volved in  the  whirlpool  whose  verge  is  so  little  dis- 
tinguishable, until  they  are  swallowed  up  with  their 
time,  talents,  and  fortune,  and  often  also  both  body 
and  soul. 

This  is  vice  with  her  fairest  vizard  ; but  the  same 
unhallowed  precincts  contain  many  a secret  cell  for 
the  moat  hideous  and  iinhfiard-of  debaucheries, 
many  an  open  rendezvous  of  infamy,  and  many  a 
den  of  usury  and  of  treason  ; the  whole  mixed  with 
a Vanity-fair  of  shops  for  jewels,  trinkets,  and  bau- 
bles, that  haahfulness  may  not  lack  a decent  pre- 
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text  for  adventunM  into  the  haunts  of  iniamv.  It 
was  here  where  the  preachers  of  the  Revolution 
first  found,  amidst  gamblers,  money-jobbers,  des- 
peradoes, and  prostitutes,  ready  auditors  of  their 
doctrines,  and  active  hands  to  labour  in  their  vine- 
yard. In  more  recent  times,  it  was  here  that  the 
plots  of  the  Bonapartisis  were  adjusted,  and  the 
number  of  their  partizans  recruited  and  instructed 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy;  and 
from  hence  the  seduced  soldiers,  innamra  with 
many  a bumper  to  the  health  of  the  Exile  of  Elba, 
under  the  mystic  names  of  Jean  de  VEp  e,  ana 
Cavoral  Violet,  w’ere  dismissed  to  spread  the  news 
of  lii.s  approaching  return,  and  prepare  their  com- 
rade.s  to  desert  their  lawful  sovereign.  In  short, 
from  this  central  pit  of  Acheron — in  which  are 
openly  assembled  and  mingled  (hose  characters  and 
occupations  which,  in  all  other  capitals,  are  driven  to 
shroud  llicmselves  in  separate  and  retired  recesses 
— from  this  focus  of  vice  and  treason,  have  flowed 
forth  those  waters  of  bitterness  of  which  France 
has  drunk  so  deeply.  Whv,  after  having  occasioned 
so  m uch  individual  and  pu^ilic  misery,  this  source  of 
iniquity  is  not  now  stopped,  the  tenants  expelled, 
and  the  buildings  levelled  to  the  ground,  or  con- 
verted to  some  far  difierent  purpose,  is  a question 
which  the  consciences  of  the  French  ministers  can 
best  ansvycr.  Tiius  far  at  least  is  certain,  that, 
with  the  richest  soil,  and  the  most  cultivated  under- 
standings, a pe*j)ule  brave  even  to  a fault,  kind-ieni- 
l>ered,  gay,  and  formed  for  happiness,  have  been  for 
twenty  years  the  olague  of  each  other  and  of  Eu- 
rope : and  if  their  disorders  can  be  plainly  traced  to 
want  of  moral  character  and  priaciple,  it  cannot  be 
well  to  maintain  amongst  them,  for  the  sake  of 
sharing  its  polluted  profits,  such  a hot-bed  of 
avowed  depravity. 

If  the  F'rencli  nave  no  strong  sense  of  religion  or 
its  precepts,  they  arc  not  without  a share  of  super- 
stition ; and  an  imposter  is  at  present  practising 
among  them,  who,  by  all  accounts,  is  as  successful 
us  Joanna  Southeote  herself.  _ This  lady,  a woman, 
I am  assure<l,  of  rank  and  information,  pretends, 
like  Baron  Swedenborg,  to  an  immediate  mtercour» 
with  the  spiritual  world,  and  takes  her  ecstatic 
trances  for  the  astunisliinent  of  parties  of  good 
fashion,  to  whom,  on  her  return  to  tier  senscf  she 
recounts  the  particulars  of  her  visit  to  the  spiritual 
world,  and  whom  she  treats  with  explanations  (i 
their  past  lives,  and  predictions  of  the  future.  It  is 
said  her,  art  has  attracted  the  attention  of  aome 
men  of  high  rank  in  the  armies  of  our  allies. 

If  you  dislielieve  the  powers  of  this  lady,  you  may 
also  distrust  the  apparition  of  V Homme  Hougt,  or 
the  Red  Man,  said  to  have  haunted  Napoleon  v 
the  demon  did  Ras  Michael,  and  advised  him  in 
matters  of  importance.  He  was,  saith  the  legend, 
a little  muffied  figure,  to  whom,  whenever  he  ap- 
peared, access  was  instantly  given,  for  the  spectre 
was  courteous  enough  to  request  to  be  announced. 
At  Wilna,  before  advancing  into  Russia,  whije 
Bonaparte  was  engaged  in  tracing  the  plan  of  bis 
march,  he  was  tolcl  this  person  requested  to  speak 
with  him.  He  desired  the  attendant  to  inform  his 
siimmoner  that  the  Emperor  was  engaged.  When 
this  reply  was  communicated  to  the  unknown,  he 
assume  an  authoritative  voice  and  accent,  and, 
throwing  open  his  cloak,  discovered  bis  dress  under 
it,  which  was  red,  without  mixtureofany  other  colour. 
“ Tell  the  Emperor,”  said  he,  “ that  V Homme  Rouft 
McsT  speak  with  him.”  He  was  then  admitted,  and 
they  were  heard  to  talk  loud  together.  As  he  leil  the 
apartment,  he  said  publicly,  ” Vou  have  rejected  my 
advice  ! you  will  not  again  sec  nio  till  you  have  bit- 
terly repented  your  error.”  The  visits  of  t Uomm 
lionge  were  renewed  on  Bonaparte’s  return  from 
Elba;  but  before  he  set  out  on  his  last  campaigo. 
Napoleon  again  ofiended  his  familiar,  w'ho  took 
leave  of  him  for  ever,  giving  him  up  to  the  red  men 
of  England,  who  became  the  real  arbiters  of  nia 
destiny.  If  you  have  not  faith  enough  for  this  mar- 
vellous story,  pray  respect  the  prophecy  which  wm 
made  to  Josephine,  by  one  of  the  negro  soolhsayw 
in  the  West  Indies,  that  she  should  nae  to  the  high- 
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est  pinnacle  of  modem  greatneaa,  but  without  ever 
being  a quetn  ; that  she  should  fall  from  thence  be- 
fore her  death,  and  die  in  an  hospital.  I can  inyedf 
vouch  for  the  existence  of  this  propht^y  before  the 
events  which  it  was  supposed  to  predict,  fur  it  was 
told  me  many  years  ago,  when  Bonaparte  was  only 

general  of  the  army  of  Italy,  by  a Indv  of  rank,  who 
ved  in  the  same  convent  with  Josephine.  The  co- 
incidence of  the  fortune-teller’s  presages  with  the 
fact,  would  have  been  marred  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  ex-empress's  death,  had  not  somebody’s 
ingenuity  discovered  that  her  house,  as  the  name 
Jnal-maiton  implies,  had  once  been  an  hospital. 

I Bonaparte,  it  is  well  known,  had  strange  and  vis- 
ionary ideas  about  his  own  fated  destiny,  and  coidd 
think  of  fortune  like  the  Wallenstein  of  the  stage. 
The  following  lines  from  that  drama,  more  grand  m 
the  translation  of  Coleridge  than  in  the  oiiginal 
of  Schiller,  seem  almost  to  trace  the  career  of  Na- 
poleon : — 

**  Even  in  hU  youth  he  had  a darina  tout  i 
Hb  frame  of  mind  waa  aennua  andavvete 
Beyond  Iuk  yeara  ; hi*  dr«>ama  wenr  of  treat  otaccla. 

He  walk'd  amid,  a*  if  a «ilent  si'irit. 

Commiinint  with  hiinKidf ; Yut  navel  known  him 
Tranaported  on  a luililen  into  utterniice 
or  *tranto  conerption*  i kindlinf  into  rplendour, 

Hi*  »uul  revealed  ilaelf.  and  lie  apuke  so 
That  we  look'd  round  perplexed  upon  each  otlier, 

I Hot  knowinc  wlietJicr  it  were  cnir.incaa, 

I Or  whether  Uwere  a Ood  that  apoke  in  him. 

I Thcncefiirth  he  held  himrclf  for  an  exempted 

I And  privilctetl  lieiot,  and,  a*  if  he  were 

i Incapable  of  dixxineay  or  full, 

' He  ran  akinc  the  unsteady  rope  of  life, 

' And  paused  with  rajnil  atop  tlio  way  lo  tmatnexs  ; 

I Wa*  Count  and  Prince,  Duke,  lleecnt,  and  Dictator, 

And  ia  all,  all  thi<  too  little  for  him  ; 

He  atreichc*  forth  hi*  hand  for  a King'a  crown, 

And  pluDges  in  unfkUiumable  nun.*' 

I Farewell^  my  dear  friend ; light  and  leistire  are 

I exhau.sted  in  this  long  detail,  concerning  the  religion 

I of  which  the  French  have  so  little,  and  the  su- 

i p^rstition  of  which  they  have  a considerable  por- 

I lion. 

I You  wilj  groan  over  many  parts  of  this  epistle, 

I but  the  picture  is  not  without  its  lights.  France 

I has  aflforaed  many  example.**,  in  the  most  trring 

I ‘crisis,  of  firmness,  of  piety,  of  patience  under  nmic- 
I tion  5 manv,  too,  of  generosity  and  courtesy  and 

1 chanty.  The  present  Royal  Family  have  been  bred 

I in  the  school  of  adversity,  and  it  is  generally  allowed 

I that  they  have  the  inclination,  though  perhaps  they 

may  mistake  the  means,  of  ameliorating  the  cha- 
I racter  of  the  nation,  to  the  government  of  which  they 
I have  been  so  providentially  restored. 

I 
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' Lonia’a  fb»t  Minlairy— Fouche-Expciition  ofI.ab<Hfnyur<> — Fourho 

— Prvradieiw  in  Franm  Bgainat  Enxbrid— Rtato  of  Partii**— 
• Royaliafx— Imporialiats— Libcmliala— The  Anny— Geneml  irooil 

will  of  Un*  People — French  NhliouBlity— Cliomn  de  .Mai— Love 
I of  Show— Reprvaontntion  of  France— Want  or  Political  Infor- 

mation—Facliona — French  Manner*— Lord  Caaticivagli— Duke 
of  Walbnftun— Lonl  Cathcart— Concluaion. 

I I AM  in  the  centre,  you  say,  of  political  intelligence, 

I upon  the  very  arena  where  the  fate  of  nations  ia  de- 

I termined,  and  send  you  no  intelligence.  'This  seems 
, " a severe  reproach  ; for,  in  England,  with  a friend  in 
the  Foreign-office,  or  the  advantage  of  mixing  in  a 
certain  circle  of  society,  one  can  always  fill  up  a let- 
ter with  political  events  and  speculations  .some  days 
sooner,  and  somewhat  more  accurately,  than  they 
appear  in  the  newspapers.  But  they  manage  mat- 
ters otherwiM  in  France.  The  conferences  be- 
tween the  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  and  those 
of  Louis  XVIII.,  are  conducted  with  great  and  praiec- 
worlhv  secrecy.  They  are  said  to  he  nearly  con- 
cluded; but  a final  arrangement  will  probably  he 
post^ned  by  an  unexpected  change  of  ministry  in 
the  Tuillerics. 

All  politicians  were  surprised  (none  more  than 


thou,  Peter)  at  the  choice  which  the  king  made  of 
his  first  ministry.  That  Fouchi*,  who  voted  for  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  an 
agent  of  Rol>e8pierre  and  a minister  of  Bonaparte — 
who,  in  the  late  Revolution,  was  regarded  as  a chief 

Eromoier  of  the  unexpected  and  unnatural  union 
etween  the  discontented  patriots  or  Liberalists. 
and  the  followers  of  the  ex-emperor— ilia i he  should 
have  been  named  minister  of  police  under  the  re- 
stored heir  of  the  Bourbons,  seemed  wonderful  to 
the  Royalists.  His  companions  in  the  provi.«ional 
government  saw'  themselves  with  equal  astonish- 
ment put  under  the  turtcillance  of  their  late  asso- 
ciate, in  his  new  character;  and  the  letters  between 
him  and  Carnot,  when  the  latter  applied  to  Fouchc, 
agreeably  to  the  royal  proclamation,  th.it  a place  of 
residence  might  be  assigned  to  him,  fully,  though 
briefly,  express  their  characteristic  fillings.  “ Uu 
veux  tu  que  jt  m'en  aille,  Traitre  ?”  signed  Carnot, 
was  a brief  question,  to  which  the  minister  of  police 
as  briefly  replied,  “ Oii  hi  veux,  ImbecUle^"  Fovchb. 

There  are  two  wavs  of  considering  the  matter; — 
with  reference  lo  the  minister  who  accepted  the 
office,  and  with  regard  to  the  sovereign  who  nomi- 
nated him. 

On  the  former  point  little  need  be  said.  Times  of 
freouent  and  hasty  changes,  when  a people  are  hur- 
ried from  one  government  to  another,  necessarily 
introduce  among  the  leading  statesmen  a versatility 
of  character,  at  which  those  who  are  remote  from 
the  pressure  of  temptation  hold  up  their  hands  and 
wonder.  In  looking  over  our  own  history,  we  dis- 
cover the  names  of  Shaftesbury  and  Sunderland, 
and  of  many  other  statesmen  eminent  for  talent, 
who  changed  their  political  creed  with  the  change 
of  limes,  and  yet  contrived  to  be  employed  and  trust- 
ed by  successive  governments  who  confided  in 
their  fidelity,  at  least  while  ihev  could  make  that 
fideli^  their  interest.  Independent  and  steady  as 
the  English  b<iast  iheinstdves,  there  were,  during 
the  great  Civil  VVnr,  very  many  persons  who  made 
it  an  avowed  principle  to  adhere  to  the  faction  that 
was  uppermost,  and  support  the  administration  of 
the  day,  and  these  prucfeniiat  politicians  existed  in. 
numbers  enough  to  form  a fcparnte  acct,  who,  in 
the  hypocritical  cant  of  the  times,  assumed  the  name 
of  Waiters  upon  Providence.  Tnis  accommodatir^ 
line  of  conduct  has  been  rendered  so  general  in 
France,  during  the  late  frequent  changes  of  govern- 
ment, as  to  give  matter  for  a catalogue  of  statesmen 
and  remarkable  persons,  extending  to  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  which  has  been  recently 
published,  under  ihe  name  of  the  Dictionnaire  dea 
Giroueites,  in  which  we  find  the  names  of  almost 
all  the  men  distinguished  for  talents  or  influence, 
now  alive  in  France,  with  a brief  account  of  the 
changes  of  their  political  lives.  The  list  grew  so 
scandalously  comprehen.sive,  that  the  editor  announ- 
ces his  intention  of  suppressing,  in  a second  edition, 
all  those  who  had  changed  only  once,  considering 
them,  comparatively,  as  men  of  steady  political  faith 
and  conscience.  They  must  know  little  of  human 
nature,  who  can  suppose  the  result  would  be  other- 
wise with  the  ma“s  of  mankind  in  times  when  uni- 
versal example  sanctioned  changes  of  principle, 
which  were  besides  pressed  upon  each  individual 
by  ambition,  by  avarice,  by  fear,  by  want,  in  short, 
by  their  interest  under  the  mo.st  powerful  and  seduc- 
tive forms.  The  conduct  of  Fouch<<.  therefore,  is 
by  no  means  singular;  although,  if  it  he  true,  that, 
in  as.suming  power  under  Bonaparte,  his  real  wish 
was  to  serve  the  king,  his  case  merits  a particular 
distinction,— whether  favourable  or  no,  may  be  rea- 
sonably doubted. 

That  Fouch'^  should  have  accepted  power  was, 
therefore,  in  the  order  of  things,  ns  they  have  lately 
gone  in  France.  But,  that  the  king  should  have 
trusted,  or  at  least  employed  him,  and  that  his  ap- 
pointment should  have  given  acknowledged  satis- 
faction to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  to  f>ord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  thou,  Peter,  wilt  think  more  difficult  to 
account  for.  Consider,  however,  that  Fonchi*  was 
at  the  head  of  a numerous  faction,  comprehending 
the  greater  part  of  that  third  party  in  the  state. 
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which,  OS  uniting  all  shades  of  those  who  use  the 
word  Liberty  as  their  war-cry,  are  generally  call^ 
Liberalisis.  If  these  were  divided  from  the  king  in 
the  moment  of  his  return,  what  remained  to  him 
save  the  swords  of  a few  nobles  and  men  of  honour, 
the  scattered  and  subdued  bunds  of  La  V'end'e, 
which  had  been  put  down  by  a convention  with  Ge- 
neral Lamarque,  and  the  inert  w'ishes  of  the  mass 
of  the  population,  who  might  indeed  cry  Vicclc  Roi, 
but  had  plainly  showed  they  loved  their  own  barns 
better  than  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  bayonets 
of  the  allies,  indeed,  surrounded  Paris,  but  Bona- 
parte was  sull  in  France  and  at  large,  the  army  of 
the  Loire  continued  independent  and  unbroken, 
many  garrisons  held  out,  iiianv  provinces  were  still 
agitativd;  and  the  services  of  Fouchi*,  who  held  in 


j)f  severity,  in  the  fate  of  Labedoyere,  although 
good  reason  can  be  given  why  others  of  miperior 
con.sequence,  such  us  Ney  and  Massena,  should  not 
share  his  fate.  But  the  death  of  this  comparaiivdy 
suhordinato  agent  has  acted  ns  a seiiative  upon  the 
spirit  of  faction.  Last  week  nothing  was  heard  b«it 
threats  and  defiance  and  liold  d’eelarafions,  that  dir 
government  would  not,  and  dared  not,  execute  the 
sentence.  The  rights  of  the  Bourbons  seemed  to 
have  been  so  long  in  abeyanet  that  it  was  thought 
scarce  possible  to  be  guilty  of  treason  against  them, 
or  that  they  should  dare  to  regard  and  punish  it  as 
such.  Tliis  is  a popular  feeling  which  the  king  mim 
remove  by  a display  of  firmness,  or  it  w'ill  most  assu- 
redly once  more  remove  his  throne.  .Accordinsdt, 
the  execution  of  this  crinmial  has  had  S4)fiu;  effect, 


his  hand  the  various  threads  of  correspondence  and  the  tone  of  mutiny  and  defiance  is  greatly  loW' 
.1 1.  .u„  .i:.,. — ....1  u; •i'- ! ered.  The  execution  took  place  in  the  evening,  and 


through  the  distracted  kingdom,  who  knew  the 
character  and  principles  of  each  agitator,  and  the 
nature  of  the  materials  he  had  to  w'ork  with  ; who 
possessed,  in  short,  that  extent  of  local  and  person- 
al knowledge  peculiar  to  one  who  had  been  long 
the  head  of  the  French  police,  were  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority, 
and  to  preventing  a scene  of  b’ood  and  total  confu- 
sion. That  Fouclu?  .“crvetl  the  king  with  great  ad- 
dre.ss,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  his  admission  into 
the  high  office  of  trust,  which  he  has  for  some  time 
enjoyed,  was  a great  means  of  calming  the  public 
mind,  and  restoring  to  confidence  those  who,  feel- 
ing themselves  involved  in  the  general  defection, 
might  otherwise  have  been  rendered  desperate  by 
the  fear  of  punishment.  Talleyrand,,  also,  whose 
loyalty  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  during  the  last 
usurpation,  was  never  doubled,  is  understood  to 
have  cxpressi-Ki  his  strong  sense  of  the,  peremptory 
necessity  of  receiving  Fouch ' and  his  party  into 
power  at  least,  if  not  into  confidence.  So  much, 
therefore,  for  the  propriety,  or  rather  necessity,  of  a 


there  w’asno  remarkable  concourse  of  people.  Ube- 
doyere  died  with  great  firinness.  bur  his  fate  appa- 
rently made  little  impression  on  the  by-standers.  I 
met  panics  of  them  returning  from  the  fatal  scene, 
which  had  not  a whit  abated  the  usual  vivacity 
of  their  prattle.  One  of  the  gens  d’arnies  alone 
testified  s^iino  sympathy  with  the  sufferer  : “ QlutUt 
dommage!"  said  he  to  au  English  gentleman, 
“ il  n'avoit  tjue  ningt-hvit  ans."  The  handgomc 
sufferer,  however,  finds  the  usual  dcCTee  of  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  One  lady  lafked  of  his  ex- 
ecution as  un  horreiir,  an  atrocity  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  France,  “ Did  Bonaparte  never 
order  such  executions  7”— “ Who  ? the  Emperor  I— 
never.” — “But  the  Due d’Enghien,  madam?”  con- 
tinued the  wrsevenng  qiienst — "Ahiparltz  nm 
dC  Adam  et  a watt  the  reply.  A reirospectiTc 

of  three  or  four  years  was  like  looking  back  to  the 
fall  of  man  ; and  the  cxcluraaiion  affords  no  bad  key 
to  the  French  character,  to  whom  the  past  is  no- 
thing, and  the  present  every  thing. 

The  attacks  upon  Fouchl*  in  our  English  ne*s- 


inea-ure.  which  looketl  strange  enough  when  viewed  < ..v  ...  .^..*,..0.. 

from  a distance,  which  could  not  be  agreeable  to  . papers  ore  said  to  have  no  small  share  in  unsettlinj! 
the  king  personally,  and  which  had  its  political  in- 1 nis  power,  as  they  are  supposed  to  express  the  opi- 
conveniences;  but,  nevertheless,  was  at  the  time  i nion  of  our  nation  against  him.  I have  great  reason 
essential  to  the  royal  interest.  The  first  benefit  to  doubt  whether  his  successor  may  not  be  appoini- 
wliich  resiil,ted  from  this  appointment  was  the  close  j ed  out  of  a class  to  whom  we  are,  as  a n ition,  less 
anti  vigilant  pursuit  that  compelled  Napoleon  to  ! acceptable.  For,  with  a few  except i»>ns,  I do  not 


purrender  to  the  English.  The  some  activity  exer- 
ciswJ  by  this  experienced  politician  and  his  agents, 
decided  and  secured  a bloodless  counter-revolution 
in  most  of  the  towns  in  France.  Upon  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  Fouch."  is  well  understood  to 
have  enterlaincil  such  just  and  moderate  views,  as 
were  acceptable  to  the  ministers  of  the  allied  pow- 
ers, and  particularly  to  those  of  Britain. 

. Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it  is  not  sup- 
pos^i  that  Fouch'!  will  keep  his  ground  in  the 


think,  that  the  English  are  so  much  dislikM  even  by 
1 the  military  men  and  imperialists,  as  they  are  by 
i the  nobility  and  pure  royalists.  This  class  of  polio- 
! ciaus,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  theix  bias  to 
! despotism,  number  among  them  so  much  of  hi;A 
honourable  feeling  and  sincere  principle,  that  I vil- 
i lingly  louk  for  some  apology  for  their  entertainiai: 
I sentiments  towards  England  and  Englishmc-a 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  an  indifferent  r^uital 
for  our  former  hospitality  and  our  late  effective  «#- 


ministry,  and  il  is  believed  riie  change  will  occasion  j sistanec.  I will,  tnerefore,  make  every  allowaoce 
the  resignation  of  Talleyrand.*  As  the  king’s  party  j for  the  iiaiiirnl prejudice  winch  they  entertain  against 
appears  belter  consolidated,  and  lus  power  becomes  us  for  having,  as  they  may  conceive,  stopped  short 
more  permanent,  the  faction  of  the purser  in  the  services  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  han* 

rendered  them,  and  declined  to  back  their  preten- 


»ar  excellence  acquires  numbers  and  courage,  and 
becomes  daily  more  shocked  with  the  incongruity 
of  Fouchfe’s  high  place  in  the  .’idniinistration.  Hisin- 
fluence  is  supposerl  to  have  one  effect,  vyhich,  if  true, 
is  a very  b.ad  one— that,  namely,  of  delaying  the  select- 
ing and  bringing  to  punishment  the  more  notorious 
agents  of  the  last  usurpation.  All  who  know  this 
nation  must  be  aware  of  what  importance  il  is  that 


sions  to  coinpletej’esioraiiop  of  the  rights  and  pro- 

Ferty  which  they  have  forfeited  in  the  lung's  cause. 

will  permit  them  to  feid  as  Fnmchmen  ns  well  as 
royalists,  and  to  view  with  a mingled  sensation, 
the  victory  of  Waterloo  and  the  capture  of  Papa, 
although  their  own  interest  and  that  of  tiie  kia; 
was  immediately  dependent  on  the  success  of  the 


their  ruler  should  not  scein  to  fear  them ; and  the  | allies.  I can  suppose,  that  it  is  painful  for  them  to 


king  ought  to  know  that  his  authority  will  seem  lit- 
tle mure  than  an  idle  pageant  till  he  shall  show  he 
is  jHishcssed  of  the  power  of  vindicating  and  main- 
taining iL  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
impolftic  than  to  ke^  up  the  memory  of  this  brief 
usurpation,  and  the  insecure  and  jealous  feelings  of 


see  foreigners  rc.'siding  at  Paris  as  lords  of  the  a»- 
cendant ; and  it  may  be  a laudable  sensibriify  to  the 
misfortunes  of  their  country,  which  makes  them 
at  this  luumrnt  retreat  from  the  duties  of  hospitalit]r, 
and  shim  mixing  in  society  with  those  whose  beat 
blood  has  been  so  recently  shed  in  the  king’s  scr- 


oll connected  with  iu  by  long  hesitation  on  the  choice  1 vice.  _ I can  oven  forgive  them,  that,  being  conseions 
of  victims  to  the  offended  laws.  The  sooner  that  [ of  their  weakness  in  point  of  numbers  and  influence, 
two  or  three  principal  criminals  cun  be  executed,  (unless  through  that  of  the  sovereign,)  they  are  glaa 
some  dangerous  agitators  banished,  and  a general ' to  snatch  opportunities  of  making  common  cau.*c 
amnesty  extended  to  all  the  rest,  without  exception,  I with  the  hulk  of  their  countrymen  at  the  e.xpenae  of 
the  sooner  and  the  firmer  will  the  royal  authority  be  foreigners,  and  arc  therefore  fain  to  lead  the  or)' 
established.  We  have  as  yet  bad  only  one  example  against  the  allies,  and  especially  against  our  country. 

* Thl»  anticipation  waa  vaniM  .hortly  alter  the  writer  left  >«  Order  to  show,  that  whatever  may  ^ their  inta- 
Park.  rest,  their  hearts  have  alwavs  been  French.  But 
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•while  we  pardon  the  motive^  we  must  be  allowed 
to  smile  at  the  expressions  of  this  animosity.  One 
would  almost  suppose,  while  hearing  (hem,  that 
our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  France  was  alto- 
gether gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  and  had  only 
prevents  a grand  reaction,  by  which  Napoleon 
w’ould  have  been  walked  out  of  the  kingdom  as  he 
had  walked  into  it,  and  a counter-revojution  accom- 
plished, as  nearly  resembling  that  which  concludes 
the  Rehearsal,  as  the  last  usurpation  seemed  in  ease 
and  celerity  to  rival  that  of  King  Phys.  and  King 
Ush.  in  the  same  drama.  They  even  extol  the  con- 
duct of  those  commandants  upon  the  frontier,  who, 
in  defiance  of  their  sovereign’s  mandate,  and  with 
a brutal  indifference  to  human  life,  maintain,  with- 
«xit  motive,  or  means,  or  hope,  a senseless  op^si- 
xion  to  the  allied  troops.  Some  of  these  have  been 
Sionourably  acfjuitied  when  brought  to  trial ; all  arc 
praised  and  caressed,  as  having  maintained  the 
frontiers  of  France  against  foreigners,  instead  of 
being  shot  or  degraded  for  the  bloodslied  occasion- 
ed by  their  resistance  both  to  their  country  and  to 
the  king’s  allies.  Upon  the  same  principle,  I sup- 

Eose  the  governor  of  Vincennes,  who  still  holds  out 
is  old  Donjon,  is  to  be  considertd  as  a true  patriot, 
although  he,  and  those  who  think  like  him,  have  no 
object  in  view  but  to  show  a reckless  and  unavail- 
ing resistance  to  their  victors.  In  one  of  the  king’s 

Kruclamations  to  his  subjects  on  his. restoration,  he 
us  been  made  to  take  credit,  that  not  one  of  his 
own  followers  had  been  permitted  to  draw  a sword 
in  defence  of  his  rights,  ac.  If  the  state  of  the  roy- 
al army  was  indt.*ed  justly  rated  at  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men  and  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  ns  given  in 
an  order  of  the  day,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Felire, 
on  the  7t_h  April,  I8l.'>,  we  may  \vitli  right  complain 
of  (he  mistaken  tenderness  which  withheld  such  a 
force  froni  the  conflict,  and  demand  of  the  King  of 
Franco  a reckoning  for  the  lives  of  forty  thou.sand 
brave  men  killed  m bis  quarrel,  many  of  whom 
might  have  been  saved  by  such  a reinforcement. 
But  if  the  attendants  of  the  king  consisted  chiefly 
of  a few  hundred  officers  and  gardes  de  coips,  to 
whom  the  arrival  of  cinq  Cent  Suisnes,  (that  is,  not 
five  hundred  Swiss,  as  a sanguine  Englishman  was 
led  to  interpret  the  phrase,  from  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  heard  the  incident  detaih*d,  but  five  indi- 
viduals of  the  cotps  called  lejs  Cent  St/isses,)  was 
hailed  as  a timely  reinforcement,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, (hat,  since  the  days  of  chivalry  are  ended, 
and  since  no  single  knight,  can  now  rout  a leeion 
of  cuirassiers  with  bis  own  good  sword,  the  king 
must  have  owed  his  restoration  to  Wellington  and 
Blucher;  and  those  who  only  walked  forward  in 
the  path  which  our  swords  hewed  out  for  them, 
might  to  bear  with  some  patience  the  measures  to 
which  their  own  pnived  weakness,  and  the  expe- 
rienced art  and  strength  of  their  powerful  adversa- 
ries, compel  us  to  have  recourse.  It  was,  I think, 
Edward  I.,  who  replied  with  scorn  to  a competitor 
for  the  Scottish  crown,  in  whose  cause  he  had  in- 
vaded Scotland,  when,  after  the  victory  at  Dunbar, 
he  ventured  to  remind  him  of  his  pretensions,  \e 
aronn  nous  autre  chose  a faire  que  atems  rtaumeys 
gaqnerj*  such  an  answer  we  might  have  returns 
to  Louis  XVIII,,  had  we  inclined  to  support  any 
other  competitor  among  the  ample  choice  which 
the  provisional  government  held  out  to  us;  and 
although  we  claim  no  merit  for  following  the  open 
path  oif  faith  and  loyalty  to  an  unfortunate  ally,  we 
ought  at  least  to  escape  the  censure  of  those  who 
have  been  most  benefited  by  our  exertions,  and  who 
confessedly  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  assist  them- 
selves. 

^In  the  rncan while,  if  it  is  meant  to  confine  the 
king’s  choice  of  ministers  to  the  faction  of  royalistes 
purs,  we  are  afraid  his  choice  will  be  limited;  for, 
excepting  a few  individuals  who  have  been  employ- 
ed in  Russia,  where  strangers  are  more  readily  pro- 
moted to  offices  of  confioence  than  eleewhere,  we 
know  few  who  have  had  the  means  of  acquiring 
experience  in  state  business.  Brave,  loyal,  and  gal- 


* 1 e.  " Have  we  nothiog  to  do  twt  to  conquer  kingdom!  for 
joul” 
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lant,  the  French  noblesse  are  by  their  charter ; but 
the  heat  of  temper  which  confounds  friends  and 
foes;  the  presumption  which  pushes  direct  to  its 
object  without  calculation  of  obstacles ; a sense  of 
wrongs  received,  and  a desire  of  vengeance,  make 
them  dangerous  counsellors  at  such  a crisis  as  the 
present. 

Frorn  the  more  violent  portion  of  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, (inclusive  of  the  Imperialists,  who  are  now 
hastily  melting  into  the  ranks  of  the  general  ofiposi- 
tion,)  (he  king  can,  I fear,  look  for  little  cordiality, 
and  only  for  that  degree  of  support  which  he  con 
make  it  their  interest  to  aflbrd  him.  Still,  however, 
there  are  many  cases  where  ability  without  princi- 

Ele  may  be  successfully  employed,  when  it  would 
e unsafe  to  trust  to  principle  unguided  by  experi- 
ence and  prudence  ; just  ns  a proprietor  will  some- 
times find  it  his  interest  to  employ,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  ufluirs^  a .skilful  knave  rather  than  an 
honest  foul.  This  is  taking  an  extreme  case:  there 
are  many  degrees  between  a jacobin  enragf  and  a 
royaliste  pur,  and  some  of  tiio  wisest  ana  best  of 
each  party  will  perhaps  at  length  seethe  necessity 
of  joining  in  an  administration  exclusive  of  neither^ 
^yhich  sliould  have  at  once  for  its  object  the  just 
rights  of  the  throne,  and  the  constitutional  liberties 
ot  the  subject.  To  such  a coalition,  the  king’s 
name  would  be  indeed  a tower  of  strength ; put 
founded  upon  a narrower  basis,  must  run  the  risk 
of  falling  itself,  and  bearing  to  the  ground  all  who 
adhere  to  it. 

It  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  the  generaF 
rallying  point  of  the  Liberalists  is  an  ayowea  dislike 
to  the  present  monarch  and  his  immediate  connex- 
ions, They  will  sacrifice,  they  pretend,  so  much 
to  the  general  inclinations  of  Europe,  us  to  select 
u king  from  the  Bourbon  race;  but  he  must  be  one 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  is 
rjiost  familiar  to  their  mouths.  And  thus  these  poli- 
ticians, who  assume  the  title  of  Constitutional  Roq- 
alisls,  propose  to  begin  their  career  by  destroy- 
ing hereditary  succession,  (be  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  a nmited  monarchy.  In  Britain,  we 
know  that  the  hereditary  right  of  succession  is  no 
longer  indeed  accounted  divine  and  indefeasible,  as 
was  the  principle  of  our  ancient  royalistes  purs  et 
par  excellence  ; but  the  most  sturdy  whig  never  con- 
tended that  it  could  be  defeated  otherwise  than  by 
abdication  or  forfeiture,  or  proposed  the  tremendous 
measure  of  clianging  the  succession  purely  by  way 
of  prevention  ortxperiment.  In  the  most  violent 
times,  and  under  the  most  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  althougn  founded  upon  an  ac- 
knowledged and  plausible  ground  of  incapability, 
and  levelled  against  the  person  of  a successor,  not 
of  an  existing  monarch,  was  rejected  as  a danger- 
ous innovation  on  the  constitiitiun.  It  is  in  order 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  sueh  violent  and  ha- 
zardous experiments,  that  we  impute  the  faults  of 
monarchs  not  to  themselves,  but  to  (heir  ministers, 
and  receive,  in  a political  sense,  the  well-known 
ma.xim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  the  height  of  popular  indignation 
against  James  II.,  the  word  abdiealion  was  selected 
in  prf-ference.to  desertion  or  forfeiture,  to  express  the 
manner  in  which  the  throne  became  vacant  at  the 
Revolution.  But  the  doctrine  now  held  in  France 
strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  hereditarj'  right, 
being  founded  on  no  overt  act  of  the  sovereign  tend- 
ing to  aileci  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  but  upon 
jealousies  and  fears  that  he  has,  or  may  call,  evil 
counsellors  around  him,  to  attempt  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  rights  of  the  nobility  and  the 
domination  of  tho  church.  In  this  grand  counter- 
part to  our  constitutional  maxim,  it  is  not  even  al- 
leged that  (he  king  has  done  wrong,  but  it  is  assu- 
med that  heitrill  do  wrong,  and  proceedings  are  to  be 
grounded  on  this  prediction  ns  if  the  evil  foreseen 
already  existed.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the 
objections  of  this  faction  to  the  present  line  is  much 
more  a matter  of  taste  or  caprice  than  they  are  will- 
ing to  acknowledge.  The  vanity  of  the  nation,  and 
especially  of  this  class  of  statesmen,  who  have  not 
the  least  share  of  Uvis  afiiouted  at  beiog^  compelled 
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to  receive  back  from  the  conquering  hand  of  the  al- 
lic8  the  lesitiniate  monarch,  in  whose  causeless  ex- 

Eulsion  they  had  assisted.  They  would  willingly 
ave  had  a bit  of  sugar  wnth  the  wholesome  physic 
which  was  forced  upon  them  by  English  and  Prussian 
bayonets,  and  they  still  long  forsomething  which  may 
give  them  an  ostensible  pretext  to  say,  that  their 
own  conduct  had  not  been  entirely  inconsistent,  nor 
their  rebellion  altogether  fruitless.  Hence  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Bonaparte’s  two  Chambers  to  the  very 
last,  in  rmecting  Louis  XVIII.  Hence  the  nick- 
names of  Ltt  Prefet  de  I'  Anglcterre  and  Louis  Pine- 
rilable,  which  tneir  w'it  nttachc«l  to  the  restored 
monarch ; and  to  this  feeling  of  mortified  vanity, 
less  than  to  any  real  fears  of  aggression  upon  their 
liberties,  may  bo  traced  their  wish  to  have  a king 
whose  title  should  be  connected  with  Revolution, 
and  who  might  owe  his  crown  more  to  their  cour- 
tesy than  to  nis  own  right.  But  who  will  warrant 
those  that  set  such  a dangerous  stone  rolling,  where 
its  course  will  stop?  The  body  now  united  in  one 
mass  of  opposition  to  the  royalties  purs,  compre- 
hend among  themselves  a hundred  various  shades 
of  difference,  from  the  Constitutionalist  of  isi-t  to 
the  Republican  of  1793,  or  the  Imperialists  of  Bona- 
parte’s time.  It  happened  regularly  in  the  French 
Revolution,  that  so  soon  as  one  point  was  gained 
or  yielded,  which  the  popular  party  represented  as 
an  ultimatum,  new  demands  were  set  up  by  dema- 
gogues, who  affected  to  plead  still  higher  doctrines 
of  freedom  than  those  with  which  their  predecessors 
had  remained  satisfied ; the  force  of  those  who  had 
been  satisfied  with  the  concessions  being  uniformly 
found  insuiTicient  to  defend  the  breach  they  them- 
selves had  stormed,  until  all  merged  in  anarchy, 
and  anarchy  itself  in  military  tyranny.  We  have 
seen  already  the  progress  of  an  Orleans  faction,  as 
well  as  its  fatal  termination.  We  have  no  desire 
to  give  another  whirl  to  the  revolutionary  E O table, 
or  once  more  to  shuffle  the  cards  for  the  chance  of 
turning  up  such  trumps  as  will  best  suit  the  politi- 
cal gamblers  of  the  Palais  lloyole. 

Besides  these  two  violent  parties,  one  qf  which 
aims  to  restore  the  abrogated  tyranny  of  priests  and 
seigneurs,  and  the  other  to  render  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy an  elective  one  at  a sweep,  there  arc  two  clas- 
ses of  great  importanctx  namely,  the  army  and  the 
mass  01  the  people.  , Much  must  undoubtedly  de- 
pend on  the  disposition  of  the  former,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  accustomed  to  act  as  a delibc- 
rauve  body,  and  which,  however  mutilated  and  dis- 
joined, will,  like  the  several  portions  of  a snake, 
continue  long  to  writhe  under  the  some  impulses  by 
which  it  was  agitated  when  entire.  Every  effort  is 
now  making  to  place  this  formidable  engine  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  by  the  dissolution  and  new- 
formation  of  the  regiments,  by  recruits,  and  by  the 
addition  of  separate  corps,  levied  in  the  places  most 
attached  to  the  royal  interest.  But,  this  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  countcract<jd  by  the  insane,  policy 
which,  as  we  hove  already  noliceil,  applauds  in  mili- 
tary men  the  very  conduct  that  indicates,  as  in  the 
case  of  Huningen,  and  other  places  defended  after 
the  king’s  restoration,  an  opposition  to  his  inan- 
daics;  and  if  bravery  alone  shall  be  accounted  a 
sulficicnt  apology  for  rebellion,  the  French  govern- 
ment will  certainly  have  enough  of  both.  \Vere  a 
breach,  therefore,  to  take  place  at  this  moment  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Constitutionalists,  1 have 
little  doubt  that  great  part  of  the  army  would  take 
part  with  the  latter,  though  perhaps  more  out  of 
pique  than  principle.  The  Royalists,  with  all  their 
vehemence  in  words,  have  already  shown  how  in- 
finitely inferior  they  are  to  tlie  oppo.site  party  in 
intrigue,  as  well  us  in  audacity;  and  discontented 
soldiers  may  be  serluced  to  declare  for  a change  of 
dynasty,  or  for  a republic,  as  readily  as  for  a Bon.a- 
parte.  Resides,  distant  and  secure  ns  is  Napoleon’s 
present  place  of  exile,  we  have  but  scotched  the 
snake,  not  killed  him  ; but  while  life  lasts,  epcciallv 
after  his  extraordinary  return  from  Elba,  there  will 
not  be  wanting  many  to  rely  upon  a third  aralur 
of  this  singular  emanation  of  the  Evil  Principle. 
This  it  an  additional  and  powerful  reason  for  the 


king  to  avoid,  in  though,  act,  and  deed,  the  slightest 
innovation  on  the  liberties  of  his  subjects  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  constitutional  charter,  as  a certain 
means  to  provoke  a contest  in  which  he  would 
prove  inferior. 

If  you  ask  rne,  then,  what  are  the  legitimate  re- 
sources of  this  unfortunate  monarch,  placed  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  two  violent  factions  7 I 
would  answer,  that,  under  God,  I conceive  them  to 
rest  upon  the  good-will  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
France.  The  agitators  and  intriguers  of  both  par- 
ties bear  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  those  who  only  desire  pcacc^  tranquilli- 
ty, and  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry, 
under  a mild  and  steady  government.  With  this 
class  of  people  Louis  XVIII.  is  deservedly  popular; 
their  tears  attended  his  expulsion,  and  their  rejoicings 
his  return.  It  is  true,  that  this  general  feelinjg  uf 

good-will  and  affection  was  not  strong  enough  to 
ring  armies  to  the  field,  though  it  threw  great  otista- 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  usurper.  But  it  is  also  true,  that 
this  class  of  Loyalists  were  taken  totally  at  unaware^ 
and  became  only  apprised  of  their  danger  when  it 
was  too  late  to  take  measures  for  encountering  a 
veteran  artm',  masters  of  all  the  fortresses  in  the 
kingdom.  The  general  class  of  proprietors  arc  also 
(for  the  the  present)  disheartened,  drained  of  the 
young  and  active  spirits  whom  Bonaparte  sacrificed 
m his  wars,  rendered  callous  by  habit  to  the  various 
changes  of  government,  and  more  passive  under 
each  than  it  is  po^ible  for  Englishmen  to  compre- 
hend. Hut  there  is  very  generally  among  the  mid- 
dling orders  in  P'rance,  and  among  all,  indeed,  who 
arc  above  the  lowest  vulgar,  a kind  and  affectionate 
feeling  towards  the  king,  well  deserved  by  his  mild 
and  paternal  character,  and  which  further  experience 
of  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  of  a settled  government, 
will  kindle  into  zealous  attachment.  Tne  best  poli- 
cy of  the  monarch  is,  to  repress  the  ardent  tempers  of 
the  clergy  and  nobles ; to  teach  them  that  their  real 
interest  depends  upon  the  crown ; and  that  they 
will  themselves  be  the  first  sufferers,  if  they  give 
pretext  for  a new  attack  upon  the  Bourbons,  bv 
Selling  up,  pretensions  equally  antiquated  ana  ill 
adapted  with  a free  government.  At  the  same  time 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  king,  by  exhibiting 
vigour  and  decision  in  his  measures,  to  convince  the 
more  violent  of  the  opposite  faction,  that  they  can- 
not renew  their  attempts  against  the  throne  with  (be 
facility  and  impunity  whicii  heretofore  have  amend- 
ed them.  The  very  violence  with  which  these  panics 
oppqse  each  other  affords  the  king  the  means  of  me- 
diating betwixt  both.  Let  the  people  at  length  see 
clearly  that  the  king  desires  no  more  than  his  own 
share  in  the  constitution,  but  that  he  stands  prepa- 
red to  defend  his  own  rights,  at  well  as  theirs.  It 
may,  perhaps,  take  some  time  to  awaken  the  indif- 
ferent from  that  palsy  of  the  mind  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  to  put  to  rest  the  jealous  fears  of  the 
proprietors  of  national  properly.  But  pood  faith 
and  perseverine  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
may  accomplish  both,  and  with  these  fears  will  8ul>- 
due  the  hopes  entertained  by  those  who  delight  in 
change;  revolution  will  become  difficult  in  propor- 
tion as  its  chance  of  success  shall  disappear;  ibv 
ardent  spirits  who  have  frequented  its  dangerous 
paths  will  seek  more  pacific  avenues  to  w’ealth  and 
distinction  ; and  from  being  her  own  plague  and  the 
terror  of  her  neighbours,  France  may  again  be  hap- 
py in  herself,  and  the  most  graceful  ornament  in  the 
European  commonwealth. 

Upon  the  subject  of  awakening  France  to  her  m»c 
interests,  use  might  surely  be  made  of  the  principle 
uppermost  in  the  heart  of  every  Frenchmen,  and 
which  is  capable  of  guiding  him  to  much  good  or 
evil,  the  interest,  namely,  which  high  and  low  take 
in  the  glory  of  their  country.  Through  the  abuse  of 
this  sentiment,  (noble  in  itself,  because  disintei^ 
e<l,)  Napoleon  was  enabled  to  consolidate  his 
gqvernmcnt  in  such  a manner  that  it  required  all 
nis  own  rnsluicss  to  undermine  it.  Did  the 
ask  for  bread  7— he  showed  them  a temple. 
they  require  of  him  the  blood  of  their  children?— he 
detailed  to  them  a victory,— and  they  retired,  «ua* 
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fied  that,  if  they  suflercd  or  wept,  France  had  been 
rendered  illustrious  and  victorious.  It  cannot  be.  that 
so  strung  and  disinterested  a sentiment  should  be 
applicable  to  evil  puiposes  alone ; nor  do  I believe 
the  French  so  void  of  reflection  or  common  sense, 
as  not  to  be  made  capable,  by  experience,  of  valuing 
themselves  as  much  upon  personal  freedom,  an 
equal  system  of  laws,  a flourishing  state  of  finance, 
f^ood  faith  to  other  nations,  and  those  moral  ouali- 
ties  which  equally  adorn  a people  and  individuals,  as 
they  now  estet;m  their  country  decorated  by  an  un- 
necessary palace,  or  by  a bloody  and  fruitless  vic- 
tory. It  is  true,  that  the  reformation  must  begin 
■where  the  corruption  was  first  infused,  and  that, 
although  converts  maybe  gained  gradually  to  the 
cause  of  sound  reason,  yet  we  must  necessarily  be 
obliged  to  wait  the  effects  of  a better  education  upon 
the  rising  race,  before  real  and  genuine  patriotism 
can  be  generally  substituted  for  what  is  at  present 
merely  national  vanity. 

This  appetite  for  glory  has  of  late  been  fed  with 
auch  unsubstantial  tood,  as  has  apparently  rendered 
the  French  indifferent  to  the  distinction  betwixt 
what  is  unreal  and  what  is  solid.  Any  thing  con- 
nected with  show  and  splendour,— any  thing,  ns 
Bayes  says,  calculated  to  elevate  and  surprist!,  is 
what  they  expect  from  their  governors,  as  regularly 
as  the  children  of  London  expect  a new  pantomime 
at  Christmas.  Bonaparte  contrived  to  drown  the 
murmurs  which  attended  his  return  to  Paris,  in  the 
tmiversal  speculation  which  he  excited  by  announ- 
cing his  purpose  of  holding  a Champ  tie  Mai,  which 
is  much  the  same  as  if  William  III.  had  paved  the 
wav  to  the  throne  by  summoning  a WitUna^emot. 
Ill  F.ngland,  some  would  have  thought  the  Pnnee  of 
Orange  had  lost  his  senses,  and  some,  that  he  was 
ppcaking  Dutch.  But  all  in  England  knew  the 
meaning  of  a National  Convention,  the  denomina- 
tion by  which  William  distinguished  the  assembly 
which  he  convoked.  In  Pans,  it  was  exactly  the 
contrary— the  people  did  not  want  to  see  a national 
convention,  or  a national  assembly  either— they 
knew,  like  Costard.  “ whercuntil  that  did  amount;" 
but  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  something  new.  some- 
thing not  easily  comprehended ; and  it  would  have 
been  a motive  with  many  against  expelling  Bona- 
parte prematurely,  that  they  would  have  lost  tliesight 
of  the  Champ  de  Mai.  And  thus  they  sacrificed  their 
good  sense  to  their  curiosity,  and  showed  their 
minds  were  more  bent  on  the  form  of  the  assembly 
than  on  its  end  and  purposes.  After  all,  the  /ett 
was  indifferently  got  up,  and  gave  little  satisfaction, 
notwithstanding  the  plumes  and  trains  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors.  But  still  it  had  its  use.  The  Bourbons 
have  been  compelled  also  to  sacrifice  to  this  idol ; 
and  the  king  is  himself  obliged,  contrary  to  his  own 
good  sense  and  taste,  to  conform  to  this  passion  for 
theatrical  eflect.  A man,  for  example,  was  con- 
ilciiiDed  to  death,  to  wliom  it  had  been  resolved  to 
extend  the  royal  pardon,  and  the  king  imagined, 
tout  bonntment,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  issue 
one  from  his  chancery.  But  no— that  would  have  been 
to  defraud  the  public  of  their  share  in  the  scene.  So 
he  was  advised  to  go,  (by  pure  accident,)  in  the 
course  of  his  evening  drive,  into  some  remote  corner 
of  the  city,  where  he  was  to  meet  (also  accidentally) 
with  the  municipality,  whp  were  to  fall  on  their 
knees  and  beg  mercy  for  this  delinquent,  which  the 
king  was  then  to  grant  with  characteristic  grace 
and  bounty,  and  all  the  by-standers  were  to  snout 
Vite  U JfioL  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a nation, 
so  shrewd  and  ingenious  as  the  French,  arc  really 
blinded  by  these  exhibitions  got  up  for  their  amuse- 
ment. But  they  arc  entertained  for  the  time,  and 
are  do  more  disgusted  with  the  want  of  reality  in 
the  drama,  than  with  the  trees  upon  the  sti^e  for 
being  made  of  pasteboard.  They  consider  the  ac- 
companiments as  of  more  importance  than  the  real 
object  of  the  representation,  and  fall  under  the  cen- 
sure due  to  Prior’s 

” idle  dieamer. 

Who  loavei  the  pjre  to  iptiaw  Uie  itrcamcr." 

To  reclaim  hawks  which  have  been  accustomed  to 
so  wild  a £ight,  requires  all  the  address  of  a falconer. 


Yet  there  is  at  the  bottom  a strong  fund  of  disinte- 
rested patriotism  to  work  upon ; for  who  will  deny  its 
existence  to  u people,  the  bulk  of  whom  have,  on  all 
occasions,  thought  aiwaysuf  the  nation,  and  never  of 
themselves  individually?  Should,  therefor&  the 
present  king  meet  with  a minister  calculated,  like 
Fabius,  to  arrest  immediate  dangers,' and  protract 
or  evade  anmy  discussions,  until  such  a long  train 
of  quiet  shall  nave  elapsed,  that  men's  minds  have 
become  estranged  from  all  ideas  of  force  and  vio- 
lence, he  may,  even  in  his  own  tim&  lay  such  a 
foundation  of  a belter  system,  as  will  lead  future 
Frenchmen  to  place  ilieir  pride  less  in  vain  parade 
or  military  glory,  than  in  the  freedom,  arts,  and  hap- 
piness of  France. 

The  approaching  meeting  of  the  National  Repre- 
sentatives, if  tliey  meet,  as  the  time  so  peremptorily 
demands,  in  the  spirit,  not  of  partizans,  but  of  con- 
ciliators, may  do  much  to  accelerate  so  desirable  an 
issue.  But  it  is  too  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  will 
be  found  very  diflScult  to  assemble  such  a body  of 
representatives,  ns  may  be  justly  considered  as  the 
organ  of  the  nation.  Could  such  o senate  be  con- 
voked, we  should  hear  on  every  side  the  language  of 
pence  and  moderation,  nor  would  the  debates  be 
warmer  or  more  obstinate,  than  is  necessary  for 
elucidation  of  the  measure  propos^.  Such  an  as- 
sembly, in  the  name  of  the  proprietors  of  France 
woulu  deprecate  the  senseless  agitation  of  theoreti- 
cal questions,  would  recommend  brief  sentence  on  a 
limited  and  narro\y  selection  of  the  principal  agents 
of  the  last  usurpation,  whose  fate  seems  essenlial  to 
the  vindication  of  justice,  and  the  intimidation  of  the 
disaflected ; and  when  that  painful  duty  was  execu- 
ted, would  proceed,  with  joy  to  iho  more  agreeable 
task  of  promulgating  such  a general  nmnestv  as 
would  throw  aperpciual  veil  over  the  crimes  and  er- 
rors of  that  unhappy  period.  I might  add,  that  such 
a senate  would  proceed  by  secret  committees  to  tent 
the  wounds  of  the  country,  to  turn  their  attention 
towards  the  state  of  religion  and  morals,  and  to  en- 
sure the  means  of  bringing  up  the  rising  generation, 
at  least,  free  from  the  errors  of  their  fathers.  In 
their  adjustment  of  foreign  relations,  such  a council 
of  state  would  recollect,  that  if  the  country  had  suf- 
fered reiterated  humiliation,  it  was  in  consequence 
of  reiterated  aggression;  and  avoiding  painful  and 
irritating  discussions  concerning  the  past,  they 
would  offer  by  such  moderation  the  surest  ^aranty 
for  peace  and  amity  in  future.  Such  ■would  be  tlie 
language  of  the  representatives  of  the  pcpple,  did 
they  really  speak  the  sense  of  the  proprietors  of 
France— not  that  those  proprietors  are  sufficiently 
enlightened  to  recommend  the  special  measures  for 
attaining  peace  and  tranquillity,  hut  because  they  are 
sighing  for  that  stale  of  good  order  to  which  the 
measures  of  an  enlightened  representation  ought  to 
conduct  them.  But  1 have  doubts  whether  this 
cairn  and  wise  course  can  be  expected  from  the 
senators  to  bo  shortly  assembled,  since  we  hear  of 
nothing  on  all  sides  but  the  exertions  made  by  the 
two  political  factions  of  Royalists  and  Liberahsts  to 
procure  returns  of  their  own  partizans.  We  must, 
therefore,  prepare  to  witness  a warm,  and,  perhaps,  a 
deadly  war  waged  between  tw®  contending  partie^ 
of  which  one  proposes  a complete  reaction  and 
restoration  of  things,  as  they  stood  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  with  the  advantages  perhaps  of  new 
confiscations  to  avenge  those  ny  which  they  were 
themselves  ruined,  and  the  other  proposing  a gra- 
tuitous and  uncalled-for  alteration  of  the  *®ws  of 
succession,  while  each  is  content  to  hazard  in 
the  ntieinpt  a renewal  of  the  horrors  of  the  re- 
volution. ...  ^ 

You  may  wonder  that  a spirit  should  be  expcctca 
to  prevail  among  the  representatives,  so  diflereni 
from  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people  hr  wh^om  they 
are  chosen.  The  cause  seems  to  be,  that  thoM  gra- 
dations, not  of  rank  only,  but  of  educauon,  intelli- 
gence, and  habits  of  thinking  upon  political  men 
and  measures,  which  enable  Englishmen  both  to 
choose  representatives,  and  to  watch  their  conduct 
when  chosen,  cannot  at  present  be  said  to  e.xist  in 
France.  Those  who  propose  themselves  as  candi- 
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■<lateft  are  men  altogether  distinct  in  their  habits  of 
thinking  from  the  voters  whom  they  are  to  repre- 
sent. They  are  considered  as  politicians  by  profes- 
sion. as  men  belonging  to  a class  entitled  exclu- 
dvely  to  be  chosen,  and  who,  when  chosen,  relieve 
their  electors  from  all  further  trouble  in  watching  or 
directing  their  political  conduct.  The  electors  may 
assemble  in  their  organic  colleges,  atKl  may  give 
their  suffrages  to  a candidate  for  the  Chainlicr  of 
Representatives ; but  it  will  be  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  might  choose  a person  to  repair  the  town- 
clock,  when  almost  ail  the  voters  arc  ignorant  of 
the  means  w-hich  the  artist  is  to  adopt  for  its  regu- 
lation, and  probably  some  of  them  cannot  tell  the 
hour  by  the  dial-plate  when  the  machine  is  pul  in 
order.  On  the  contrary,  the  class  in  England  upon 
whom  the  election  of  parliament  devolves,  arc 
trained  to  their  task  by  long  habit,  by  being  free- 
holders, mcnilwrs  of  common  councils,  vestries, 
and  other  public  bodies,  or  by  hearing  airairs  of  a 
public  nature  discussed  upon  all  occasions,  \yhether 
of  business  or  pleasure,  and  are  thereby  habituated 
to  consider  thenis«‘lve8  as  members  of  the  body  po- 
litic. Though,  theretbre,  many  may  be  seduced  by 
interest,  biasetl  by  induonce,  or  deluded  by  pre- 

1'udice,  there  will  be  found  among  the  mass  of  the 
Jrilish  electors,  taken  generally  over  the  kingdom, 
a capacity  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  iheir  represen- 
tatives, a distinct  power  of  observing  with  attention 
their  conduct  in  their  high  office;  and  they  possess 
means  also,  collectively  speaking,  of  making  their 
owm  opinion  heard  and  respected,  when  there  is 
pressing  occasion  for  it. 

I do  not  mention  this  difference  between  the  in- 
liahitants  of  the  two  countries,  as  a reason  for  re- 
fusing to  France  the  benefits  of  n free  representation, 
but  to  show,  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  it  cannot 
have  the  salutary  effect  upon  the  political  horizon  of 
that  country  which  arises  from  the  like  institution 
in  our  own,  where  there  e.xisis  an  intimate  and  gra- 
duated connexion  befwetni  the  representative  and 
electors,  a general  diffusion  of  political  knowledge, 
and  a systematic  gradation  from  the  member  of  par- 
liament to  the  lowest  freeholder where,  in  short, 
there  is  a common  feeling  between  the  representa- 
tive and  his  constituent,  the  one  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  power  delegnterl,  ns  well  ns  the  other 
does  that  wmich  he  receives,  and  both,  though  dif- 
fering in  extent  of  information,  having  sunetliing 
like  common  views  upon  the  same  subject.  It  may 
be  l9ng  ere  this  general  dilTusiun  of  political  infor- 
mation takes  place  in  France.  It  will,  however, 
follow,  if  time  is  allowed  for  it  by  years  of  peace, 
end  of  that  go<>d  order  w;hich  promotes  quiet  and 
general  discussion  of  political  rights.  ;\  freeholder, 
who  suffered  free-quarters  from  pandours  and  cos- 
sacks  twice  in  one  year,  has  scarce  tranquillity  of 
mind  sufficient  to  attend  to  theoretical  privileges 
and  maxims  of  state.  Hut  if  called  upon  repeatedly 
to  exercise  his  right  of  suffrage,  he  will  gradually 
begin  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it,  and  to  in- 
terest himself  in  the  conduct  of  the  representative  to 
whom  he  gives  his  voice.  Thus,  as  freemen  make 
a constitution,  so  a frvo  constitution,  if  not  inno- 
vated upon,  and  rendered  ineffectual,  will  in  lime 
create  a general  nnd  wholesome  freetlom  of  spirit 
amongst  those  who  have  to  exercise  the  privileges 
which  it  bestows.  Did  such  a general  feeling  now 
exist  in  France,  wo  should  not  have  to  apprehend 
the  desperate  results  which  may  attend  the  struggle 
■of  two  parties  only  intent  upon  their  owm  factious 
interests- a nobility  nnd  clergy,  on  the  one  hand, 
eager  to  resume  privileges  inconsistent  with  general 
freedom,  and  on  the  other,  n turbulent  oligarchy  of 
considerable  talent  and  little  principle,  prepared  to 
run  the  race  of  the  Brissotins  in  1792,  and  to  en- 
counter all  the  risks  with  which  it  wa.s  proved  to  be 
attended. 

To  the  dangers  of  thus  collision  of  steel  and  flint, 
is  to  be  added  that  which  arises  from  the  quantity 
of  tinder,  nnd  touch- wood,  which  lies  scattered 
around  to  catch  nnd  foster  every  spnrk  of  fire ; — an 
army  dishonoured  nnd  discontented,  bands  of  royal- 
ists, half-organized  soldiers,  half-voluntary  parti- 


sans, thousands  whom  Ronaparte  had  employed  in 
hisextendedsystemof  espionage  and  commercial  re- 
gulation ; hundreds,  ulsu,  of  a higher  class,  selected 
generally  for  talent,  activity,  and  lack  of  principle, 
who  have  now  lost  their  various  posts,  as  Mauris, 
Prefets,  Sous-prefets^  Commis,  and  ^ forth— all  of 
w'hora  would  find  their  interest  in  a civil  war.  And 
what  will  restrain  the  factions  from  pushing  the 
crisis  to  this  extremity  7 Only  a jealous  fear  of  the 
allies,  whose  occupation  of  the  fortresses  in  the 
north  of  France  will,  in  that  casii,  prove  her  best  se- 
curity ; or  perhaps  the  slender  chance,,  that  ibe 
members  of  the  representation  mav  be  wise  enough 
to  sacrifice  their  mutual  feuds  to  tne  general  weid, 
and  remember  that  they  arc  summoned  to  wage 
their  contest  with  the  arms  of  tjouriesy,  and  not  to 
push  political  debate  into  revolutionary  frenzy.  1 
leave  them,  therefore,  with  a sincere  wish  that  they 
may  not  forget,  in  the  vehemence  of  their  internal 
dissensions,  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  adistractMi 
public,  which  they  may  at  pleasure  involve  in  ad%'il 
w,ar  by  their  mutual  violence,  or  save  from  that 
dreadful  crisis  by  their  temper  and  moderation. 

Vou  must  not  expect  from  me  any  ^neral  view 
of  French  manners,  or  habits  of  society  ; and  it  is 
the  less  necessary,  a.s  you  will  find  ample  means  of 
forming  your  iudgment  in  the  very  spirited  and  acute 
work  of '.Mr,  John  Scott,  published  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  while  he 
has  touched  the  French  vices  and  follies  with  enough 
of  severity,  he  may  not  in  sorne  instances  have  done 
full  justice  to  the  gallant,  amiable,  and  lively  di^- 
sition,  by  which,  in  spile  of  an  execrable  education, 
and  worse  government,  that  people  are  still  widely 
distinguished  from  other  nations  ori  the  continent. 
But  the  ingenious  author  had  prescience  enough  to 
discover  the  latent  danger, of  the  royal  government 
of  1814,  when  it  was  disguised  and  disowned  by  the 
members  of  that  government  themselves;  nor  has 
he  in  these  affairs  omitted  an  opportunity  to  plead 
the  cause  of  fret*dom,  religion,  and  inorality,  against 
that  of  tyranny,  infidelity,  and  Ucentiousness.  I 
ought  also  to  mention,  the  Travels  in  France  in  the 
years  1814-15.  the  joint  production  of  two  young 
genllenien,  whose  taste  for  literature  is  hereditaiy: 
and  I am  informed,  that  iinother  ingenious  friend, 
(Mr.  S n of  Edinburgh,)  whose  extreme  as- 

siduity in  collecting  information  cannot  fail  to  ren- 
der his  Journal  interesting,  intends  to  give  it  to  the 
public.*  To  such  works  1 may  safely  refer  you  for 
an  ample  description  of  Paris,  its  environs,  public 
places,  and  state  of  manners. 

I should  willingly  have  endeavoured  to  form  my 
own  views  of  the  state  of  French  society,  as  well  as 
of  tlicir  iMilifics;  but  the  time  has  been  altogether 
imfavourahie,  as  the  persons  of  fashion  in  Paris  have 
cither  retired  to  the  country,  or  live  in  strict  Mclusion 
from  foreigners,  upon  priiictpleH  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  respect-  The  strangers,  therefore,  who 
now  occupy  this  capital,  fonn  a class  ol together  di^ 
tinct  from  the  native  inhabitants,  and  seek  for  soci- 
ety among  each  other.  It  was  very  different,  1 am 
told,  upon  the  former  entry  of  the  alliLMi  troops,  which 
for  some  time  the  Parisians  regarded  more  as  a paci- 
fication than  a conaue.st.  The  Russian  and  Pni^ 
sian  officers  were  then  eagerly  sought  afler,  and 
caressed  by  the  French  nobility ; and  the  allied 
moiiarchs,  on  entering  the  Parisian  theatre,  were 
received  w’ith  the  same  honours  as  in  their  own. 
But  this  is  all  over.  The  last  cast  was  too  absolute 
for  victory  or  ruin,  and  the  dye  has  turned  up  against 
France.  One  class  of  Frenchmen  lament  the  event 
of  the  war  as  a national  misfortune ; and  even  those 
who  hnve  the  advantage  of  it,  feel  that,  in  its  cause, 
progress,  and  conclusion,  it  will  be  recorded  as  a na- 
tional disgrace.  “You  own  yourMlt”  said  I to  * 
lively  French  friend,  a great  anti-imperialist,  as  he 
writtied  his  face  and  shnigged  when  he  passed  a 
reign  officer, — “ you  own  yourseffi  that  they  only 
treated  your  countrymen  as  they  have  meriw- 
“Very  true — nnd  the  man  that  is  hanged  has  no 

* Ttiis  pledfo  hu  been  amj^  redeetned  bv  Mr.  Siaijisoa'a 
lively  and  interecting  “ Visit  to  Plandera.” 
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more  than  his  deserts— but  1 don’t  like  to  look  at  the 
hangman.'l 

Amid  this  dereliction,  you  must  not  suppose  that 
we  sojourners  in  Paris  suffer  solitude  for  wont  of 
good  society.  The  extended  hospitality  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  of  Lord  and  Lady  Casilereagh, 
has  afforded  railring  points  to  the  numerous  English 
strangers,  who  nave  an  opportunity  of  meeting,  in 
their  parties,  with  almost  all  the  owners  of  those  dis- 
tinguished names,  which  for  three  years  past  have 
fillra  the  trumpet  of  fame.  Our,  minister,  whose 
name  will  be  read  with  distinction  in  this  proud  page 
of  our  annals,  and  to  whose  determined  steadiness 
in  council  much  of  the  success  of  1814  is  unquestion- 
ably due,  occupies  the  palace  of  Paulino  Bourchose, 
now  that  of  the  British  embassy.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington lives  in  a large  hotel  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
des  Champs  Elystes,  furnished  most  elaborately  by 
some  wealthy  courtier  of  Napoleon.  Among  its 
chief  ornaments,  is  a very  fine  picture  of  the  ex-em- 
peror, and  a most  excellent  bust  of  the  same  person- 
ae. It  is  a thing  to  remember,  that  I have  seen  in 
that  hotel,  so  ornamented,  the  greatest  and  the  bra- 
vest whom  Europe  can  send  forth^frum  Petersburgh 
to  Cadiz,  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Bri- 
tish General,  and  yielding  to  him,  hy  general  assent, 
the  palm  of  military  pre-eminence.  In  mentioning 
those  whose  attentions  rendered  the  residence  of  the 
British  at  Paris  nleasant  and  interesting,  I ought 
not  to  forget  Lora  Cathcart,  whose  situation  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Ru.ssian  court  gave  him  opportunities 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  countrymen,  by  pre- 
senting them  to  the  Emperor,  who  has  of  late  play- 
ed 8u<m  a distinguished  part  in  European  history, 
and  by  making  them  known  to  such  men  as  Bar- 
eJay  dcTolli,  Platoff,  Czernicheff,  and  other  heroes  of 


Kalougaand  Beresina,  where  the  spear  of  the  mighty 
was  first  broken.  Besides  the  notice  of  these  public 
characters,  my  stay  in  Paris  was  made  happy  hy 
the_  society  of  many  friends,  both  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments.  You  know  my  inherent  parti- 
ality for  the  latter  class,  when  they  add  gentle  man- 
ners and  good  information  to  the  character  of  their 
profession  ; and  I can  assure  you,  that  as  there  never 
was  a period  when  our  soldiers  were  more  respected 
for  di.scipline  and  bravery,  so  the  character  of  the  Bri- 
tish officers  for  gallantrv  and  humanity,  for  general 
information,  and  for  the  breeding  of  gentlemen, 
never  stood  higher  than  at  the  capture  of  Paris.  In 
such  society,  whatever  secret  discontents  might  in 
reality  exist,  Paris  was  to  us  like  a frozen  lake,  over 
whose  secret  and  fathomless  gulphs  we  could  glide 
without  dangeror  apprehension : and  I shall  always 
number  the  weeks  1 have  spent  liere  among  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life. 

In  a short  time,  it  is  imagined,  the  greater  part  of 
the  foreign  troops  will  be  withdraw-n  towards  their 
own  countries,  or  to  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses 
they  are  to  hold  in  guaranty.  It  will  then  be  seen 
whether  the  good  intentions  of  the  king,  and  the 
general  desire  of  the  country  for  peace,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  public  tranquilluy  of  France 
amid  the  collision  of  so  many  angr>'  passions ; and 
there  will,  at  the  w’orst,  remain  this  consolation,  that 
if  this  restless  people  should  draw  the  sword  upon 
each  other,  efiectual  precautions  have  been  taken  by 
the  allies  to  prevent  them  from  again  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

With  the  hope  of  qpeedily  rejoining  the  beloved  cir- 
cle round  the  fire-sule-  and  acting,  in  virtue  of  ray 
travelled  experience,  the  referee  in  all  political  dis-; 
putes,  1 am  ever  your  ati'cctionate  friend,  favL 
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RELATION 


De  M ftM  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a ftiit  ti  dlt  dans  la  Joumee 
du  18  Juin,  ISIS,  pendant  et  apret  la  BataUle  de  Waterloo ; 
redi^ee  eur  let  depositions  de  Jean  Baptiete  de  Cotter,  gut 
lui  tervU  de  fuide  dans  ceite  journee. 

Jhan-Haptistf.  Be  Costkjj,  i|t€  d'mmm  6$am,  an  n11a*e 
c)«  ('ortM'pk  Uwi  (iffadt!  lAmviiin.  de|K^ ani$  bijjfta  te  piiya  Wal- 
lull-  |]  nS 18  poftoEM.  mmo  cotoi^xkm  ixMfz 
I.  C8i  iHii'lltKfat.et  ^pom  a««  ««6  ftppwwee  «ic  v ril 

aux  ou«‘Kti«i):>  mfow  wl  fliit.  H i^axprinw  av®c  ot  com- 

premf  irfs  l.ii-ii  k Fran^fci. 

De  Cost«r  ticfitjwjt.  av«nt  I'tatfaAHJ  <k  N’apoliow,  uii  jaslit  ca- 

wi'.Bi,  avir  deux  IxHJok?*  (mohm  *w  <fe  Ijmto.  A I’ap- 

imyhi.'  (le  Tarmfe  frii>3Qaiie,  f*  IT.il  m>  wUm,  ttvcc  !-a  ranullv. 

lie  feaBtH©  et  T eolani,  daoa  I©  t>oi«  de  I’nljUiye 
<l‘AwiU'i>i,  ed  ti  nm  in  wtit  du  aamiMti  au  dimmoelic.  A 
miiiit'x  dll  iiiiiiiu,  j|  sQrtjji  du  bdk  pour  M rntdiu  1 rt  de  la. 
a la  il>!  mm  «tu«^  a Ptanobepoit  Ur  iruuva  ir»in 

r n-'r»«x  friUiFHi*  qui  iui  detnand^reot  a’il  hobitait  fe  i-nya  di  pui* 
limx-leina.  H a*il  connaitMit  bieu  k*  eixriroaa-  hb  r 'lMmeo 
nffinniUrre,  I’uji  d‘etu  I’envoya  a NapoWoo.  acooroinfiis  d'un 
dc>ini‘«ti(|ii«;,  «<  av®8  «o» 

X«|Nil'M  arait  pasif  U noit  dan*  la  fbraie  le  Cailtoii  et  en 
•'tail  imni  a nix  Leima.  Be  Culler  ie  Uou«a  daoe  in  ti  rinc  mun- 
III  e UiiA'tiin.  od  U errlfa  i i iHHexiie,  el  ibt  da  iiute  iiP  Kcnl ' A 

Bonti>ar(  ’,ciu)  so  te»ait  deheut,  dan*  une  ebiuenbre  d envinm  so 
lie  lofiit  •HI’  i6  lie  laree.  «u  ntiliou  d'uo  grand  nowhre  d'uiri- 
ciifti  de  son  ct«t-maior.  BoiuuiaHe  lui  demtnda  e’il  f iiut  Idi-n 
nwfniir  dei  loealrtri  du  pert,  ete'il  toulait  lui  «mtr  de  goidi<.  De 
C'Mti'T  aiant  irpoodu  d'uoe  mani^  aatialmiante,  N.iixd  oti  lui 
dit  <mii  l'ttc«(Mn|iiagnenut,  en  ajoutant;  " paHcx-moi,  man  umi, 
asw  friUM-liiee.  et  esnonme  idrow  fMce  av«c  voe  onfone.” 

I.H  Erjiaojo  eet  eatu'e  prihi  de  cello  nommxe  ta  Bello  AI- 
liiuiRo  L'Bmiimiuts'y  err^  ji»(|u*a  pr^  de  midi.  Wndnnt  re 
lentw,  Di>  CoetiM^  gaMe  i,  vue.  dant  la  co«f  de  la  fenue.  par 
un  S'ddut  de  in  garde,  qui,  on  m pramenant  avec  iui.  I'liiatiiiiaii 
cki  fiuem  lie  I'ttrmfe.  ot  lui  dil  ^latent,  on  pei^ont  le»  frtjn- 
tien<«,  }So,e©o  hommaa,  dont  ro.OOO  da  ca'ralane,  tonni  le.s(|ui>U 
r tnient  Wsi  e»«r»«iiers,  TWe  homitMe  de  la  ieune  nnSe.  et  s a won 
d«  la  vnatte.  Co  ratroo  *oWet  louait  beauooup  la  bravoure  «pie  lex 
Anrlai-i  iindmt  deptogfe  eta  Qaaire  Bnup.  II  adintrsir  imriiru* 
Jirrfnifni  riflirtlpidfi?  <ke  Monlagnird*  t«»s*ani.  <jui  no 

riougoajuii,  (itMiit'd  (Un»  eon  iengage  inilit«tre,ouo  l»r->iiu*un  luur 
mottoit  In  haiiiniMUte  au  derri^re. 

Pi'iiiinut  ituo  Di;  Coiter  *e  teueit  dn*i  dan*  Intswr  do  la  fermn, 
niinaiiiirlc  le  fit  appelor.  A trole  repfleea  ddfcreiUe*,  p-mr  lui  dc- 
mandcr  divi  n<itiu*igneui<ms  eur  kw  cutaada  per*,  ou'il  cun.sultiiji 
CMniinirm;iit.  H fe  (fu-'lioiiriu  jjtita;tp.ik'HK*nt  lur  la  di.taiiee  d>-s 
din'Tontes  yillci  du  Unilxiiit  iiu  rliumii  de  (Kitiulk'f  vt  liii  fit  dire 
Welle*  rtaieiit  lea  villM  ijii'il  Kvail  x'ues  dniis  s.i  jeuui-'*o.  De 
Coaler  cniHiiiiiiia  qimtor/.e.  re  ((III  iwnittUire  plnisir  .i  B(mu|>arte. 
It  l''inoigna  aiisst  la'Uurnii|i  de  sntuirueluin  d'R|>urei)ilri'  <p>e  Do 
Coilor  etuil  flnmnnil.  ut  pnriuil  rxaloinent  liieu  in  Ikuimitdet  le 
ssrnllon.  il  lui  rec<immmidnit  mir-toiit  de  tie  lui  duiiner  «i(uc  di** 
ronaeurnorneni  enrtnine,  et  de  f ixiiiilre  iiu.x  ehosi-s  duiit  il  m>  se- 
rail  pan  aimuti'',  on  hAiisstiit  simideincnt  leo  '■iiiiule.s.  II  r 'tukaii 
•ouvoiit  ces  iimtructiiHis  on  niniitant  ijiie  *'tl  r'-u»Ms<ail.  ».i  r-- 
compeuic  arnitt  cent  foir  tduii  flirfe  (pi’il  lie  (Huivait  I'lnmxiiu'r.  II 
ranranehit  ausi i de  timie  inartiue  t'liriiciilikre  den«i>oel.  luidisiuii 
<juc  ann*  ''<lcr  lo  lionnet  do  nuil  qu'il  iHirtuit,  il  n'uvait  Qit’ii  oahicr 
«o  mottant  la  main  nu  fnint. 

A midi  Ronaimrie  sortit  nvec  *on_flal-my(ir,  et  »c  |ila<;a  »ur 
one  liautour  a c<‘<i  • de  In  chauukt.  a une  trt'.'i  (ictilc  ilbtance.  en 
•rriero  de  la  fortne,  d'ou  il  dumiiiait  tout  tu  eliitnip  tie  hnindle.  On  { 
Tint  uiontdt  lui  dire  que  |'aHn«iuo  de  In  lomiet!  du  eii*l;’:iu  il’Huu- 
foumont.  qu'il  avail  fait  cainmcncor  a 11  lieuruii,  n’nvuit  tios  cu 
de  auecn.* 

A une  keure  la  batailledesint  g -n'mln.  Bouaparlo  nmn  dan* 
wtte  premiere  atatiun,  aver  tout  non  'kat-timiar,  ju.«tio’a  eiiiq 
iMtutea.  II  flajt  a pied,  et  niarchuil  constnninu.-nl  en  lancet  en 
Iw^,  quciquolaii  l<e  bras  er<iui>  t,  le  pliiA  «auveuf.  Ini  inniiis  der- 
nCre  le  do*,  on  tenant  lea  pnuecs  dans  le.  itociivr  di-  kii  reilinpaiU;, 
ewieur  d'anloise.  II  nvoit  loa  yen*  fixen  ciir  l.a  brilnillo,  et  limit 
eltomativeinenl  »a  inontre  et  .n  tabntii're.  De  Custer,  qni  rtnii  i 
etwval  pf<*»  ilo  hij.  remarqua  pliisnium  Ibis  «a  montro,  Bonaparte, 
e'aperMvant  ^ii'il  (ircnait  au«i  du  tabac,  et  qu'il  n'en  avail  pliw, 
nu  on  donna  a plusieurs  reprises. 

Ixirm’ii  vil  quo  ses  tentative*  pour  cnievor  In  position  du  chi- 
tOM  d'llo^oumont  avnient  etc  voinement  ft'iter.’cs.  il  pnt  un 
•novaJ,  qmtta  a cinq  houree  la  fermc  RoMum,  cl  tc  portant  on 

. * Do  Coster  penae  qno  oo  qui  a emp^chc  cetto  tontati ve  de  rrt»- 
■ir,  etait  un  nuu  duut  le  chateau  est  intcriciire  nent  entoure,  et 
<W  unehatc,  qui  forme  une  pTcinif“ro  cneointo  c*t«?ricuro,  cachait 
aiu  rru;au.  toon  honunes  so  trouvaient  a Tabri  dorri^ra  c«  mur, 
oontra  loQuol  m baltai  Prau^aisos  venaient  Rapper. 


nyant,  vint  se  riacor  Tii  i-vts  de  la  malsoo  de  CoMier.  t oat  pop 
t'e  do  fusil  (le  La  Belle  .Alliance.  11  rrsta  dan*  retie  secanfc  sts- 
lion  jusqu'a  sept  hnures.  Cost  dans  ce  moment,  one  le  pceain. 
il  api^r^ut,  an  moven  do  ta  lunette,  Ics  Pnisskma  amver.  ll«n  fit 
part  a son  aide-oe-canip  qui,  ayant  rgalotnent  dir^  sa  boriie 
de  lour  cOi^,  lea  vit  aussr  Quol<]uea  minutes  apres,  un  vfllbcr 
vnit  lui  annonr.er  <|uc  Ic  corps  dc  Bulow  apprnchait ; Bonapaita 
lui  ti'imndit  qu’il  le  aavait  bs-n,  et  lionna  de*.  ordres  nourquen 
Ctanle  f it  nn  innuvomcnl  siir  le  centre  de  I’arm ■>  Angiaise.  Lsi- 
int'oic,  sc  portant  dc  nouveau  en  avant,  ct  an  gaiijp.  il  sib  tt 
plum  uvrr  son  I'tat-majar,  dans  un  ravin  form  i i>sr  la  ehaus«-e, 
.X  iiiiiitir  rhrrnin  de  La  IVdle  Alliance  a La  Haye  Baintc.  CeUs 
(sisitiun  lilt  m trmsiBmc  et  t.-i  demitre. 

Bonaparte  ot  sa  suite  avaieijl  coiiru  de  grands  dangen  nsir 
orriviT  .1  c«  ravin;  un  houlel  emporta  memo  l«  pomtnrau  ^b 
M'llo  il'un  de  sea  officier*.  sunt  toucher,  ni  hii,  ni  son  cMiJ. 
B>iiiaiNirti!  su  contcnla  de  iui  dire  froidement  qu'il  fallait  sv  tesu 
duns  le  ntvin. 

II  >■  aviiit  dnn*  cct  ondroit,  di!S  deux  c^'ti's  de  la  Kuite.  one  bet- 
terie ; s'npiTCrvanl  qn'uii  lies  canons  de  cello  de  gauche  ne  finnul 
p:i.«  lion  (t-ii.  il  de.ccndit  dc  cheval,  muntn  sur  la  co'te  ductrimu. 
et  s'avniiQu  ju.<«iira  la  irtMiituie  pitce,  doni  il  rectifia  Vr  jeu.  pm- 
dim!  que  let  Isiulels  el  Ics  lialli's  sifilaient  autourdc  lui.  II  rrnnt 
tranquillenioiit,  lo*  mams  dans  Ics  poches  dc  sa  redingotte,  m »■ 
niotlre  nu  milieu  de  so*  ofliciers. 

iknnijlan..  cetto  fKisiiion,  il  \-it  los  imit  batnilluru  de  la  virille 
Giirilo.  ,i  qui  il  avail  doiine  ordro  d’enfoncer  le  etntn!  de  I’sniira 
Aneliii.t;,  HII  tiortor  sur  la  Haye  rininte.  'I'mia  ric  ces  batsillnM 
liiront  it’  iniils  sous  soi  yeux,  on  trevorsaiit  lu  chaiiaB<-c.parlsfes 
do  lx  iVrmoet  do.  batlcrH's  ; n''anmoin*  los  rrum^ais  *>n  rendireof 
matlii'S.ot  les  Haiiovriens  qni  roccurmient,  furent  ot>iig>  s dc  se 
reiidre,  fmilo  du  inuniUon. 

, Foursoiilpuir  la  Garde  .1  |wd.  Bonaparte  fit  artneer  ta  Gerdt 
a choviil,  ciinqinsro  dc  litiil  a iieuf  roeitnens.  II  altetidotl  sv«c  b 
jrliiH  vive  aiixi  ‘t<  lo  r'snltal  dc  cotie  cliarirc.  lonopi'il  »il  ce«e 
''lilc  dc  Min  arnr  e nn<‘an>ic  en  un  inslunl,  on  montunt  le  rotrss 
sur  lequol  ext  situi'e  la  Hayc  Baintc-  Cotie  tentative  fut  la  dtr- 
iii^re  i on  voyant  sa  vieillc  Gardo  d’  tnnto,  il  perdit  toutespos.  et 
se  tmirnant  vers  Bertrand,  il  lut  dit : “ a prvsent  e'est  fim ; sail' 
vona  minx" 

II  finit  huit  heures  ot  oamie.  Bans  poeiHlno  ancune  m^fw. 
Sana  doimor  auenn  ordre,  ot  n"t!antlou«  ses  soina  A fritor  l« 
lTn..iona,  Baiiniiarto,  nccompa:;n’'  do  son  rtat  nmjor,  se  aiit  i 
rntai>«’r  jiitqn'a  Genappe,  on  lon^'i-ant  la  ebauss'b’  a unc  otruev 
diHtaiico  dans  les  lerrc*.  Boiilomont  on  passant  devant  une  t*i- 
tone  do  14  ui^cos.qui  {'Init  projilu  I'olisciratoim,  it  ordonna  us'r 
vnnl  di>  rnhandunnor.  on  ii'r.it  14  coups  do  chaquo  pi^ce. 

Lanqu’il  arrii'a  a Gonnpj>o,  il  rtail  nouf  henres  ct  deraie.  L's- 
niiino  me  qui  forme  ce  vilfn^.  ikail  tollomcnt  onnnmbi^e  de  cais- 
sons ot  lie  canons,  lyi'il  lui  fallut  uno  honro  oniiBre  pour  la  traox- 
tor  lui  ot  son  <^tnt-nuiiat.  on  longoant  los  maisons  qui  »e  erato- 
naient  iilus  d’haliitans.  llii'ya«aitco|icndanl;.iasd’auUecbo<iua 
A iKi'niih*,  A cause  qno  ).i  tranche  < tail  occupoopar  les  PnBsa-ai, 
cl  qu'il  n'y  avait  d'autre  punt  que  cului  ile  Miiappe  paur  tra- 
voraor  la  riviore  qai  y pntvo. 

Du  Genapix!.  il  se  dirigon  sur  los  Qnatre  Bras,  on  prMsaat  de 
nonvenii  lo  pas,  loiunnrs  dans  In  erninte  we  les  Prussiem  nc  Is 
prcviiissont.  II  fnt  plus  trampiillo  lowqu’il  cut  pass>'  co  dorcKX 
onilmit.  el  nif'me.  aixivo  .A  Oos.idy,  il  descondit  «!*•  cIkvbI  ct  IH  * 
piiiil  lo  reste  dn  chi'miii  iii*qu’A  Cliarleniy  ; e’est- A-dire,  S-fioo-ie^ 
um;  lio.tic.  Il  tmvorsa  Charloroy  a clieval.  a deux  hctiras  el  iVb* 
environ,  ot  onlra  daiisimo  jiroirie  nomm'-o  Marcenollc,  do  I'aiiUo 
r 'ri*  lie  la  villo.  I,A,  «ai  iui  fit  un  yrand  fou,  ot  on  lui  atipnna  i!<si* 
vrrri,**  of  den.x  bontcillo*  de  vin,  qu'il  but  evoc  sc*  affiejen.  B o® 
pnt  aucunu  autrn  iiuurriture.  On  rt'pnndil  sur  la  ruxtiric  ua  sic 
d'avoine  que  les  o.hovaux  nianc^rcnt  tout  brid' s.  A «ynq  howes 
moiiis  un  (luart,  oprt^s  avoir  tiris  un  autre  guide.  <a  qni  on  donna 
lo  choval  (lonl  s’rtail  sen’i  Do  Co.tor,)  il  remnnta  A rhcTaJ..fii  * 
Do  Coster  unc  incliimtion  de  teto,  ct  iiartiL  Bertrand  rrtmt  a De 
Co-itor  iHiur  tout  sulniro,  un  Napokon  simple  ct  dispanit  rgale- 
mont.  riinst  ipie  tout  I'ikat  major,  loissant  soul  De  Custer,  qui  (ut 
obiig"  de  rovunir  ohoa  lui  .Apit.J. 

Poiidant  tout  le  tom*  qu’il  avail  |>nM>*  svec  Bonaparle,  De 
('osier  nu  ftit  aucunoment  mnl  Iraito  ; sculcmcnt,  lonaque  daw  la 
fiiilo,  iU  furent  arrives  au.x  Uuatrv  Dras,  un  des  oActers.  s'ctaat 
n|s‘n2ii  qii’iin  si'ronil  auidu  qu'ils  avaient  avec  cnx.  s'r  UJt  ''visK. 
attao  lia,  par  mosnro  dc  precaution,  la  brido  du  cbcval  de  De  t'oe 
ter  A la  sidlo  da  sicn. 

Dopui..  Ic  moment  qu’il  avait  commence  sa  lutraite  jasqa'ise* 
arriv’  o dans  la  prairie  do  .Manecnelio,  Bonaiviita  nc  s’t  Uit  arr^ 
nullepart.ct  n'nvait  jiarlo  A perstmoe.  II  n'avait  pris  awaat 
nuumturo  depuis  qu'il  etait  sorti  do  la  fermn  Russum,  el  sstme,  i 
CO  quo  iicnso  Dc  Coster,  il  n’avait  rien  ptis  depuis  six  brass  Ai 
matin. 

Ix^  danger*  de  la  hataillc  no  paraissaioal  nullcroont  l'<^amtv«ir. 
Do  Custer,  que  la  pour  agilait  boaueou|i,  sc  baisMit  fVt'qoeinfi>ri4 
sur  lo  enu  dc  son  choval  poor  eviler  los  boulota  qu'il  enlfodsit  mif- 
lor  au-desHus  do  t^tc.  Bonaparte  lui  en  tirihagna  plusiouw  foi* 
du  mccontentemenl,  en  lui  diisaot  quo  cos  mouvuiocpt  faisawa 
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rrolr«  i *c«  oAkicn,  <]u'il  fUiit  nttcinl,  Q ^joutait  <]u'il  n'cTitcrait 
plus  It'*  boiilcU  cn  sf?  ooiichsnl  <iu*t>n  so  tennnt  droit. 
I’cndani  le  b«tsillc.  >J  hit  nmvn  Hcm^unt  do  p ndft<  jiaitjtM*  a la 

jr%i/nii*s»  sIm  itni  fttt  ^tw«t  . il  t.ui.i  1...^ * 


<1  Jnli'jil'fiiii'iJt  lt‘wd>ri‘. 

J uMfu'Ji  cinq  biMiKri  ct  dcinio,  il  ovait  co«3«rv«  k nirilknr  ostfn  >tr, 
et  rfpttaii  a cl»i/jti<>  Instant  qm.'  tout  ailatt  !w»a,  yt.st  O^e^iui 
SNaKn^iiirntt  nvun  lui  cet  nsfioir.  An  nate  il  a fmnlrir 

I'aciinn  Itj  mi  me  falnuift  It:  iH'-me  aurip-froid,  smw  mittii- 
(eater  jamui*  d’lmiiu-iir,  ut  pitilant  toujouia  av«0  une  jcfainlu<!'> 
<MMUr  » *1 » iilfidiTs. 

H n'a  dans  atteuf)  moment  en  dmi«*r  d’etre  pris,  Hj-ant  f*ii, 
m#me  a la  iTnn.tdinv  rtnJum.  od  il  t-fAtC  K-  tdw#  p«-«  di>  I’eniitniii. 
ta  pirTcs^de  r.iinmi  i*t  30«>  im-nadiers  d«t  m nmk  autour  de  lui. 

tl  ni:  Iji  (luctin  otaro  de  l'ob»en.-itw«  connitmt  si*  snnaunos 
Bvaot  In  Uataille  n.tf  fe*  i»ntnieuis  Htdlandai*. 

Dan#  In  fuit«  il  rocevait  «j»e*  frs(|iwmneiH  d<«  notwllfs  *le 
I Jirnir*,  par di.-s  uffii-irrs  qui  ttaienl  t*ar»ettu*  iichniKw  4 lu  ttonr- 
wute  df% 


(ipre*  I’avojr  fKjmf  e Tn  li.ufe  a nn  autre  pout  tiS  francs.  Do 
CtiatcT  demtwe  mnuiteiianf  nu  luimeau  de  Jofrliuw,  »ur  la  chatu- 
ncr  fiitre  \t'at«doo  et  .'VIoot  Saint  Jean. 

Cette  ndaiion  .a  cte  irdiffee  a Waterloo  io  S Janvier,  isis.  4 Tbu- 
berKr  tie  Jenn  On  Xivelles.  il’apr^  k«  Kpooseede  BeCoetrr  »ux 
queMnuH  qsij  loi  furent  (kites.  Elle  Itu a 6U  rdiie  lu  iouik-iiiain,  cl 
n/rrtc-  e s«r  st-a  iKiservalions 
d Bt  uxetles,  le  I2  Janvier,  ISts. 


TRANSLATION  OF  APPENDIX  NO.  I. 

HELA-noX' 

Qf  tvhtit  feat  riese  <md  said  by  S'apvlton  Bonaparte  in  the 
cemr^  qf  the  tith  of  June,  18)3,  during  and  after  the  battle 
e(f  Iftffertoo;— Owen  upfront  the  deposUiom  of  Jean  ilap- 
tiete  Ue  Ctwter,  wha  served  him  a*  gwde  an  that  day. 

J KA.N  RiFTisTK  De  CotrgR.  ««ed  about  S3,  bom  fa  tbe  vdhu:e 
ofCortieeke  I,  near  Louvain,  baa  resided  in  the  Walloon  countrr  tor 
S3  ie.are  lie  Is  5 l^t  10  mchc*  higb,  and  of  a fubust  aweiiranoe. 
He  « mtelKfenl.  and  answers  tbo  questions  put  to  him  with  .m 
mr  or  gnati  sioeefit)'.  He  e.vproMe«  binuelf  with  facility,  iind 
uiMtewtataU  Fnmch  very  well. 

Bcfine  the  tmasioa  uf  Bonaparto,  Oe  Coster  occupied  a little 
hiQ,  will*  ulsiBt  ^ acffs  of  sTouod.  Oo  the  at^iroach  of  ttie 
Fwnth  amiy  on  the  iTtfi,  he  retirod  with  bit  (kmily,  compoaod  id' 
to  wi«i  nail  eat eii  uhildien.  into  the  wood  of  U»e  abbey  of  Aw- 
ii.MS,  wlicri-  ho  apimt  tb»-  niabt  between  Iho  ^utnJay  and  Sunday. 
•At  SIX  in  liw*  morninii,  be  left  U»  wood  to  *o  to  church,  and  from 
UiniJfi!  to  tlio  biiirs*'  of  W*  brother,  dtuated  at  Flancbenoir.  Ho 
fowtid  ilwn-  ilircc  French  jonefals,  who  aiknd  Irira  if  he  had  !tv«-d 
hioir  Hi  the  Country,  and  if  ho  was  well  aapiaititod  with  the  ncigh- 
^rtHxxl.  On  to  anawennif  in  the  affinnative.  one  oflboni  sent 
bi»i  to  -\.vpci|feOft,  accompanied  by  a domestic,  and  with  a loiter. 

Nfiuitoai  had  psuwed  the  niffhl  in  the  farm  house  of  Cadlou, 
and  hud  l•■tt  it  at  ‘w  o'clock.  De  Custer  found  him  in  the  lann- 
hr.M!(e  called  Ro««um,  w Iwre  be  armed  at  eij ht  o'clock,  and  w lu 
pr6«€fil^  lo  Bon&pft/le,  ^jio  iitundfof  ui  a 
!v>£Bn  ntsiui  VO  wt  lonr  and  18  (miad,  in  the  middle  of  a treat 
inAtiy  iitnci'rs  of  hia  staiT.  Bunaiierte  asked  him  if  ho  wa*  wrdl 
V rijuaiiitiNl  wiih  tin’  loealUiee  of  the  country,  and  if  lie  was  wil* 
tin«  lo  act  UK  Ins  ipiiA;,  Oe  Cortcr  liawfiif  ipwn  a »ali*fectury 
itHwi’r,  XaiH>le<iii  tuh}  him  that  m shmild  sceofBPany  itim,  ai.il- 
sift,  Sp*>ak  to  me,  iny  frioml,  with  ilranknota,  and  as  if  you  were 
tiiioiiir  your  chiUreti,” 

TIk!  farm  of  lto»isum  it  situated  near  that  called  I-ft  B-llc  AJli- 
saco.  I he  fitiperor  stofqieil  there  till  almtwt  noon.  Durinr  this 
tinsi*.  I)c  Cosfiir  wiw  kept  in  view,  in  the  c«urt-y«itl  of  tJie  fami, 
w « soldier  of  tfe<  pard.  wlio,  M hilc  walkin*  with  Win,  lnfenni.d 
him  Ilf  tin-  ajjen^th  of  wio  army,  tcliioe  him  that  ft  consisle«l.  nn 
iiArsmir  the  irrnitii’fs,  rij  ISO, 000  men,  of  whom  40,000  were  caval- 
ry, mniiiiK  v^lwch  latter  tromis  were  $000  cuiraasion,  TOOO  of  ilie 
funag  Runnl.  anil  8 to  OWof  the  oW  yuard.  Tliis  soldier  bestow- 
sditreMi  firaiae  on  tbo  lutiverv  which  the  rjaalhib  bad  displayed  at 
Unatic  Ur;is  He  particularly  admired  the  intrepid  stwtg-fraidof 
tliarSieoiidi  Hnrhliindcf*,  “ who  would  not  budfe."  Mudlie,  in  iii.s 
cnibCiiry  ptinisi:,  “ hut  when  the  bayonet  was  put  to  their  noslo- 

While*  Do  CorttT  tho«  nmiatoeil  in  tho  court-yard  of  Ihc  farai- 
Ixa^,  Bunapiirtff  made  hitn  bo  called  tiuoa  different  times,  to 
safe  him  mfiirrnntM/n  as  to  Die  maps  of  the  country,  whicii  he  was 
IOC*' *Hiiijf  fy  oooBUrtlnt'.  He  quostiooed  biro  cliiofty  on  tho  distance 
»f  ilu'  dilteri-nt  fowTOoflifabant  from  Ihe  OcWoflwttlo.  and  in:.<fe 
MU  say  wh.rit  wero  tbo  towns  he  had  seen  in  his  youth.  Do  Cos- 
ier »i.-umv(  fourteen,  which  snemed  to  please  Itmiupnrtc.  He 
iiliio  niHch  saltefaCtifHi  on  hetifin*  that  De  Coster  w .is 
9 aiitl  il«U  ha  Klemisli  htid  Walloon  lao£UM>*ji 

w an.  Iln  n?comniande<i  lo  him  akwe  all  to  pvc 
ml  infurniatkm,  ittiil  tjo  omwor  lu  tlmips  of  which  lio  w iiB 

hA  lussurod.  nu-rvly  by  nhruy:'ine  }ij*  1 1©  frequently  re- 

- ;iiuU  these  inttrimnon.H,  aiiding.  Unit  if  be  sutceeded.  his  (He 
^uster'a)  w'v-tiid  shnnlil  be  & btindR,Hl  tiinoa  ^mer  than  lie  could 
m.'^tn^  Ho  frei'il  liim  also  trom  any  particular  mark  of  rcspocL ' 
r-Kiii*  him,  that,  without  inking  oiriiw  fthmt-cap  which  he  ware.  I 
n had  only  lu  snliitc  by  puttin';  hi-i  hutid  b.  Ihh  fe^ud.  I 

At  noon,  Boneiuirte  went  out  vvitii  liis  stetf.  and  placed  h.m- 
ii’if  un  an  eiiuncnce  hj  the  sidi*  oi  Uie  c.him-w«v,  at  o very  ht!lo 
fistanoe  in  the  rear  ot  tho  farm,  from  wiiepce  he  hm!  a of 
;h0  whvlc  fii’ld  of  battle.  Per.sons  very  soon  came  to  lc!l  htra, 


that  Um  attack  on  tho  fhnn  and  chateou  of  Houfotiinoot,  which 
he  had  orderad  to  commenoa  at  eleven  o'clock,  had  not  suo- 
ceedod.  • 

At  one  o'clock  tho  bottle  became  ircnarel.  Bonaparte  remain- 
ed III  ills  tint  station,  with  all  his  staff,  till  five  o'clock.  Ho  was 
on  liiot,  and  wulktsi  constantly  backwards  and  forwards,  some- 
tiiDM  witii  liis  ar>ns  entssed,  but  more  frequently  with  his  hands 
beliind  liis  back,  and  with  his  thumbs  in  the  pockets  of  bis  slatm 
coliHinvl  yrcat  couL  Ho  had  hia  eye*  fixed  on  the  buttiu,  and  look 
out  alternately  hus  watch  and  siMiff  box.  De  Custer,  wlio  was  oo 
liorseliack  near  liini,  frequently  nunaiked  liia  watch,  fonaparte, 
perceiving  that  he  also  took  suulf,  and  that  ho  bad  no  more,  ffa- 
quenlly  save  him  soino. 

Wlion  be  naw  that  hi*  attempts  to  cany  the  position  of  tha 
chateau  of  iluuicoumont  had  bc^ui  vainly  reiterated,  be  took  a 
bortc.  quilted  tlw  larm  of  iloMuin  at  five  u'rlock,  and,  roovinf 
forwejd.  placed  hiniHolf  opposite  lo  the  house  of  De  Coster,  at  tbo 
distance  ut  a giin-sliol  Irom  I.n  llellc  Alliance.  He  rcnioiiuMin  tire 
second  sialion  till  seven  o'clock.  It  was  at  that  moment  that 
he  htst  iierivjvi^l , l»y  means  of  las  class,  the  arrival  of  tlw  Prus- 
sians ; he  iiientioiietl  it  to  Ins  aid-iie-cajnp,  who,  having  directed 
his  vlo^s  toward*  them,  saw  thoin  also.  Some  minutes  alter- 
wards,  an  officer  cnine  lo  iiifumi  liitu  that  the  corps  of  Bulow  was 
approaching  ; Boiiauiirte  aiiswerod,  that  lie  knew  it,  and  gave 
orders  tluii  Iiis  {piards  shoiikl  make  a movement  on  the  coniro  ot 
the  English  amiv.  Heliimaelf  ajjaio  moving  forward  at  the  gallop, 
went  and  |>lnred  himself,  with  Ins  stall'  in  a ravine  formed  by  the 
causeway,  liolf  way  bc:iwevn  Lu  Belle  Alliance  and  La  Haye 
i^uinte.  1‘hi.«  was  hi-i  third  and  last  position. 

_ Bonaimrtr  and  his  suite  hud  Ik'cii  in  great  danger  liolbre  orriv- 
nig  at  this  ravine  ■ :t  I>h!I  even  curried  aw  uy  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  of  one  of  his  officers,  without  eillicr  touching  him  or  his 
iHirse.  BoimiMirte  merely  told  him  coldly,  that  ho  ought  lo  keep 
within  the  ruvaie. 

There  were  at  this  place  Iwttcries  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
Perceiving  iliat  one  of  llte  guns  of  the  battery  on  the  left  was 
not  miikiiip  a good  lire,  he  alighted  from  lus  liorso.  mounted  on  tho 
height  at  Inc  side  of  the  road,  and  advaiiccd  to  uk'  third  gim,  tbo 
finngof  which  he  rectified,  while  cuimnn  am!  musket  balls  were 
whistling  around  him.  He  returned  with  tranuudlily,  with  his 
liaiids  in  the  {Hjckcts  of  his  great  coat,  and  took  liis  place  among 
his  officers. 

In  ihi.v  (ssiilion,  lin  saw  (lie  eight  hatlalion*  of  the  old  guard,  to 
w horn  he  had  civen  ntdi'rs  to  ix'iiettate  the  ccntrvi  of  iIm)  F.iiglish 
(iriny,  ailviincn  iqum  l.a  llnye  .’-iiinie.  'I’hnu  of  tliese  batliuions 
Wero  destroyerl  lieforc  his  i*ye.s.  while  crossing  tlie  causeway,  by 
Ilk'  fire  from  flio  farm-lHiuse  and  iKiUerie*  ( novertholcs*  thw 
French  made  themHelvcs  iniisler*  of  tlicin,  anil  tiro  Hanoverians 
who  o'ccutiied  ilicin  wero  obliged  to  surrender  tor  want  of  am- 
inunitiiiii. 

To  siijiport  hbi  foot-fnanfe,  IkinHimrte  brenight  torw  ani  hiu  Iwmc- 
pisrtJs,  eompofcd  of ciglit  or  nroe  regjuients.  B(»  was  waiting  with 
Ilk' «tw0st8O3ttety  theremftoftMichawo,  wlwB  Im  saw  this  eilre 
of  l^snny  anttinOated  in  a«  jn^hurt.  wMfoaafH.iK}ine  Hu*  hank  on 
winch  L*  Hay*  Sainte  is  situated.  This  wn.s  the  rust  ulifinptt 
wh.  n ho  saw  theold  guard  de*tr^®d,  be  tot  all  Hoiw ; and.  turn- 
ing to  &srtrand,  said,  All  b now  over— let  mmm  niirsolves.'* 

It  was  Ijtilf  an  boor  {>a*t  eight  Wlthoert  takmg  any  m f H.vurp.— 
witboBt  gWng  aoy  and  iMnkins  orfy  of  escaping  ilie 

PnK-iiins,  Bonaparte.  noooropatJted  bf  fe  stsfi;  set  nil  at  full 
to-e  I (or  Oena^.  fbltowing  the  Iftieori^esaoeW'ayat  n mitnin 
d»sta«<»  in  ibe  Balds.  Once  only,  in  paswng  a buttery  nf  lourteen 
^iin«,  ordered,  beforo  utadoniaf  it,  ftmrtceti  jdMit*  to  be  fmKi 
Ironi  oftcb  gun, 

U wa«  baff  past  nino  o'clock  when  b*  arrhed  at  Gt-mu-pr.  Tha 
*iti;.'le  ttreet  which  fbitns  this  viDtfe  was  »<> choked tqi with  cab- 
*0*1-  and  cannon,  that  it  teok  a wWo  hour  i;.r  Win  ««d  his  staff 
to  get  through  it.p^ng  along  the  hot«t>#,  wlddi  wen;  now  void 
ol  inbaWtante.  Tliere  was.  however,  oo  other  md  to  take,  be- 
caaso  the  left  was  occopied  fey  tl«  Pnissmo.*,  ami  thcie  was  no 
oth*  r but  that  of  Genappo  for  croatriof  ilio  river. 

From  Gensppo  he  diroeted  ids  ormse  tmvanb  T.i*«  flunfre 
Rri-  ppBiring  tm  witli  renewed  teste,  and  always  in  the  nppne 
hen  don  of  bdng  prevented  by  the  PnaitteBa.  ’When  he  liad 
(%um>d  tias  last  pbico  he  was  mote  fratupdl ; «pi  wiu'O  he  nrrived 
at  Ooasely,  be  oveo  lighted  ft^t  Ws  hm»e,  and  went  thn  tcrl  nt 
tlw  way  to  Charleroi  f f h.a  b to  sar,  neady  « k-iigne)  on  fixit.  Ho 
I'a-si;  I throogh  Cterlenif  on  homateek,  nt  alH>ui  half  post  i wo  ia 
th.'  morniag^and  went  Into  « rn«idow  oalted  .Mnrcfitclh:,  iK-yond 
Ih"  town.  Them  u large  me  wsw  road^  for  hnn,  ;ir,d  two  olaarcs 
omi  two  bouhw  of  wine  were  brougiit,  which  Im  drunk  with  his 
oHi.-crs  I he  took  no  other  refteshtn^  A suck  of  oats  was  scat- 
U-rfd  ero  (he  pwnd,  which  the  hwwoa  ate.  hriilluil  n.-t  iht-y  were. 
At  a qumt^  tefore  five,  after  having  taken  oiiothev  guide,  (who 
rcifivad  tte  horse  which  !)'■  Coster  ted  tw«J,)  Bormptirte  ocaia 
nKiiinted  hbhonte,  made  an  inciiinitiott  of  lus  licsnf  to  Di-  f'u-lcr, 
and  wont  bw»v.  Bertratwl  gave  f)c  Cmti»  n long]':  NaiKilcon, 
wliH-h  W8#  all  Jie  oM^ived,  and  disuppMied  likewise,  to  did  tho 
whoti'  atsff,  leav-fng  D«  (Joatcr  atew.  wfm  wiis  obliged  to  relnm 
boTiR’  on  fooL 

Duniog  tte  tlmo  fkit  he  had  istsvcdvrith  Bonaparte.  DeCoater 
wfi-  not  in  any  mpeet  ill  tnsated  > only  wIm'ii,  fa  lUcir  tlight.  they 
had  arrived  at  Lea  Quatre  Rtav,  onaoi  tteofiicers.  who  i>i'Tceivetl 
Unit  a #«ynd  f Slide  whom  ttey  ted  with  Ihimi  ted  made  off,  litnl, 

Sway  Of  ptecautioa,  tlw  bri#s  of  De  (3o*t«r^  hnriio  lo  the  sad- 
oi  b»  csvn, 

Bemapirte,  fnwfl  tho  niMmcat  he  lirgnn  hi.v  rctrent  till  he  arrived 
in  ttej  irwadownf  M.'ircs'iieHe.  did  not  cinp  anywhere,  and  did  not 
sp’.'ilt  to  aJoylMMly.  He  had  tiikvtt  iu»  nuiirivlmicnt  .vince  leaving 
iln'  IlirfB  of  Rnssoim,  and,  8*  Di*  twister  thinks,  ho  had  not  even 
talii  ii  any  tbtes  stece  she  o’clstck  to  tlic  mwniriir.  ^ •' 

* Do  Custer  think*,  that  what  hindered  thi*  attempt  Horn  sue- 
cc(  ding,  was  a wall  which  surrounds  Ihc  chateau  in  the  insida, 
snsi  which  was  concealed  from  tte  French  by  a hedge  wUefa 
turrounds  it  on  the  outside.  Pour  thousand  men  fouiid  shelter 
behind  ttiia  wall,  while  il  was  struck  by  the  French  bolls. 
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n*  di'l  not  appear  at  aJl  movfd  by  the  danceit  of  toule. 
De  CoKter,  who  wn*  imwh  ortini  KtiHiixid  on  hu  horno'e 

neck  to  nhtin  tln'  balls  which  {»>  liannJ  wliwtlirig  over  his  la-ad. 
^iiapnrti!  rC{«Hifeillye*pri>.w»*inii.-«  itw-iHli^l’.ir.iKin  at  this,  telling 
him,  tiial  tli*.‘.se.  ii»a»k-  the  iillii-<  r!«  la-Iievi:  lie  was  hit 

and  aditeil.  thal  In-  wmiMUcit  shun  the  baJis  any  belter  by  stoop- 
iiiK  ilmvn  than  liy  keeptHg  upncln. 

Duriiii;  till!  tattle,  lie  hml  trwjwent  occa«o«  to  do  justice  to  the 
bravery  of  the  army  wtnoh  wus  opiitwed  to  turn.  He  chiefly 
praised  the  Scotch  tiniys,  uw}  regret  at  aceinc  them 

aufler  to  much,  wliile  ttey  m!imuuvfnd  m well,  and  handled  the 
■olirc  so  ifusterously,  ...  , , 

Till  littir  past  rive  be  mtatnetl  itooa  Impes.  und  repeated  every 
initunl  ilitti  all  went  well.  Hi»  penesraJs  iiarlo.jk  of  iheee  hopes. 
It  may  he  aihled.  ibitt  duftu!:  tte  whole  aclkm  he  displayed  the 
same  cahmn<as  .awl  that  bo  i»rvef  manilested  any  ill- 

faumtAir,  and' spoke  always  with  great  gentleness  to  bis  ofliceri. 
He  oevex  wot  at  any  time  in  danger  of  being  taken ; having 


had,  even  at  the  tl^  etatinQ  where  ho  was  newaat  Ae  wenr 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  tbonsaod  grwaadkin  of  n« 
guard  around  him. 

He  made  no  use  of  the  oboenratorycooctraetad  wx  weeks  befcm 
the  battle  by  the  Dutch  etigineen. 

During  the  flight,  he  received  pretty  fnqaentiy  newt  of  the 
anny,  from  officers  who  bad  sucoeeded  in  escaping  from  the  pa^ 
suit  of  the  allies. 

Do  Custer’s  house  having  been  used  by  the  French  in  their  H- 
vouack,  the  doors  and  windows,  and  all  the  wood  it  contained, 
wore  burnt.  The  rent  which  he  paid  for  it  was  toe  francs ; the 
proprietor,  afler  having  repaired  it,  has  let  it  to  another  peteon  frir 
135  francs.  De  Coster  resides  at  present  at  the  bamiet  of  Jofi> 
Hois,  on  the  high  road  between  W^aterloo  and  Mount  8l  lean. 

This  relation  was  drawn  up  at  Waterloo  oo  the  nth  of  Janaary, 
1616,  in  the  Inn  of  Jean  De  Nivelios,  from  De  Coster’s  aoswen  to 
the  questions  put  Co  him.  It  was  read  to  him  next  day,  and  eet' 
recuid  from  his  ubservationt. 

BruueU,  iSUh  Jtutwuy,  ifllf. 
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ACCOeVT  or  THE  OEFENCE  OF  MOOCOCMOKT,  OUaiMG  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATKBLOO,  ON  TtlS  18tH  OF  JVmC,  181S. 


BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR.  BART. 


It  appears  lo  me.  that  the  battle  nf  Waterloo  is  the  grentesf 
event  n.-eonW  m history.  We  all  kw>w  tbt?  important  nv<ult* 
wliicli  liave  iilnuuiy  taken  place,  owing  to  the  v«;<^*ry  wi‘  ihere 
obtiiim-d.  Had  it  (k-vii  (he  reverse,  it  ts  jtnpossibie  to  cah-tilatu 
the  misrhiaf  that  would  have  fldiowed.  It  is  not  easy  keeping 
tugitlmr  u»  utuucoMisfhl  aJfbince:  and  the  expenses  of  a pm 
tractin!  war  might  have  proved  ruinous  to  thn  system  of 

Cin>nt  Rfiuib,  which  at  present  espenencet  such  (Uflkulites,  not- 
wichstuiiiliiu!  the  imiimiMe  sayiofs  which  were  ofiectod.  ii>  i-iunie- 
guifuc.-  of  th>-  aiicccsdtil  of  that  dmadlhi  woStet. 

The  iKktthi  of  /ama  b the  ev^l  in  bit  lory  that  ©an  be  pul 
in  conip.irnou  with  that  of  W’aterioa.  Thera,  two  discipitiu'd 
armii'!i.  umii-r  two  gtmX  ganeraU,  weie  oppusad  to  each  oilier, 
and  tin-  coiiflirt,  it  may  be  «yd,  terminated  the  tivalshtp  bet  wi-cn 
Rome  and  C.ttiliairc.  ihil  the  rasulte  of  even  that  graat  battle 
were  gre.itly  Isfuftof  to  those  of  Waterloo,  on  which  deiu-mled, 
nut  only  the  fate  of  two  rival  uattoua,  hut  of  Buraoe,  iimi  of  the 
world  ut  lame.  It  is  sb^ralar  that  tta  loodero.  Use  tii«  aiM'ienl 
Haniiihiil,  .hould  h,ive  laid  the  foundatloo  of  hi-i  tnildnry  fame  in 
Italy,  uiid  the  modern  Semio  in  SnuhL 

Harini;  vivrted  the  field  of  battH)  t bcicatne  anzious  lo  collect 
difiatleil  infiimtsUon  regardiite  tlw  triUteacUons  which  had  taken 
place  than:.  Tin*  defiroce  of  Boufoumont,  in  particular,  vt'iick 
me  n«  iM'iite  »f  la^ulhir  importance : sod  having  applied  to  snme 
distingiii!<)u>(i  olfir.i‘ni  who  were  emiuoyed  in  tliai  swrvioe,  by  their 
aiil,  and  from  a inspechoa  of  tlh>  t^qe,  I Imve  Imsn  en- 

abli-d  bulrtwiipilmlhilowtog  stort  aoomu>tortli«cffrimi.«Uiiiccs 
cx>nnpcte.l  with  its  dcRswca.  I am  hawy  l«  this  «»p|»Uftuiiity  «f 
eontrih'iimc  to  do  to  the  British  Ouacd*,  wl«i  th*«»  »o 

fatlojiily  inttintaiiu-d  the  clwmcter  they  have  [oug  ohjoyed,  fur 
Annneas,  iutrepidity,  and  \ alour. 

THE  ACCOIT.NT. 

When  the  Duke  orWclliiirtoii  had  lirrd  on  the  ground,  where 
ho  resolved  to  await  Iln-  niMck  of  the  Froiieh  anny,  he  found,  on 
the  right  of  lii.r  poritjon,  nn  old  Plemish  nmnslon,  culled  Goiiiuiit. 
or  lIoucounioMt,  hy  defi-mhiut  wlu>-ti.  it  aniK-ari-d  to  liiin  that 
much  advunlaqe  mi;;h(  I*-  lienved  The  huiidingii  consisted  of  an 
old  tower  ami  ritai>'-l,  uiul  u iiuiiitariif  otfii'es.  partly  summnded 
hy  a farm-yard.  There  was  al-io  a garden.  eu<;liist;d  by  a liieli  arid 
Stronc  wall,  and  ru'iml  the  earden  a wtnnl,  or  urr hard. and  aliedge, 
by  which  llie  wall  w.vs  ennceulcd.  TIh-  necoHsury  slops  were 
taken  i«  sirengthtm  them.-  nu-ntis  of  defence,  by  luoi»-holing.  or 
Mrfnrating  the  walls,  fur  the  fire  of  musketry,  and  rn-cting  »caf- 
midins  to  give  the  troops  H'ii|iin  an  oiKiurtiimly  of  tiring  from  iImj 
top  of  the  wall.  Thci<u  i'ldiVioos  measures  gnmlly  assisterl  the 
successful  defence  that  was  uflerwards  made  against  suult  reiter- 
ated and  desiu<ratc  iiiiucks. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  following  troops  were  allottird 
•w  the  defence l.  The  second  lurttmUe  of  aiianls,  coninianderl  by 
Maw-General  8ir  John  Byng;  and.  3.  The  light  companies  of  the 
first  brigade.  TI»o  fiivec  was  disposed  of  as  follows  r^Thc  light 
•ompsnios  of  tlie  Coldslreani  aariTiiird  Guards,  under  Liouteoant 


Colonel  Macdonnen,  occupied  tlie  bouse  and  garden  ; tBooc  of 
the  first  regiment  occupied  the  w-oud  to  the  left : these  were  under 
the  command  of  Lioutcnant  Colonel  Lord  Saltoun ; tbvr  rest  ef 
till*  brigade  was  placed  about  300  yards  in  the  rear,  ia  a ooo>' 
rnundiiig  situation,  and  in  rcadinoss  to  support  the  gamaort,  if  ns>- 
ecs.-mry.  Tlie  whole  amounted  to  from  MOO  to  1500  mem  To  this 
force  was  added,  immediately  previous  to  tlie  actinn,  about  SBS 
of  the  Nqsmu  truo)M,  tome  of  whom,  however,  did  not  remain 
long,  owing,  it  is  laid,  to  their  not  having  been  sufficiently  supgdied 
with  nimiiuiiition, 

TIh)  action  commenced  at  thirty-five  mioutes  past  ekvm 
o'oliick,  as  apnears  from  the  information  of  an  officer,  %rbo  (ock- 
ed  at  hi.s  watch  (which  he  was  satisfied  was  correct  as  to  tia»e> 
as  soon  as  the  first  gun  was  fireil. 

The  force  of  tlie  enemy  employed  in  making  the  atlark  srus 
very  great  It  consistial  of  the  whole  of  the  second  corps,  ondef 
the  coiiiniand  of  the  Count  de  Reille.  This  corps,  whkch  amoaaai 
to  30.u(K)  iiicn,  was  formed  into  three  divisions.  Tlie  dirtsinn  com 
raanded  by  Jerome  Bonaiiarte  commenced  the  attack,  but  was 
soon  driven  tack  (about  half  past  twelve)  with  great  took  A 
most  despt'mte  attack  was  next  made  by  the  division  of  Geotoal 
Foy.  who  succeeded  in  gaining  great  r>a<t  of  the  wood,  auxl  huJ 
nearly  siirruiiiidril  the  house ; hut  four  oompunres  of  the  CoM' 
stream,  and  two  of  the  Uiird  regiment,  moving  promptly  down 
and  attacking  ibeni.  tiiey  were  dnvon  back  with  immenae  siaagb- 
ter,  and  suuic  prisoners  wore  token  from  Ihnni.  Several  other  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  enemy  against  this  post  during- the  coarse 
of  the  day,  uiiUl  ihcir  general  retreat  ;*  but  they  did  not  obtain  any 
advantage.  In  a most  ilctcrmincd  and  gallant  attack,  made  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  o’clock,  nn  officer  and  a few  men  got  ioaid* 
of  the  gate  of  the  farm-yard,  but  they  wore  all  kffied  : and  at  ■* 
period  of  tlie  day  was  the  communication  cut  affi  Re-eoftiree- 
mente  of  men  and  ammunition  were  sent  io  whenever  they  were 
nyjuisite.  Tlie  attack  against  (he  position  of  Hougoumont  lasted, 
on  thK  whole,  from  twenty-five  minutes  befin  twelve,  until  a fit- 
tie  past  fight  at  night. 

At  several  (xiriods  during  the  day.  re-enforemeate  from  tho 
Cuklstream,  and  (ho  third  recimeni  or  Guardi,  were  seot  dovm  to 
the  siitiport  of  the  light  companies,  employed  in  the  dofeooo  of 
llio  house,  garden,  and  wood.*  I’be  latter  was  repeatedly  oeea- 

* Late  in  the  rvoninir  when  the  second  corps  hadbeea  aeoar- 
liletely  lieuten,  as  tlie  first  com  had  been  on  the  left,  BoaBirazut 
onlered  torward  the  Imperial  (wards,  and  port  of  that  60s  body 
of  ineii  was  directed  against  Hougoumont. 

t When  iHtrt  of  the  tJiird  regiment  of  Guards  was  sent  into  th* 
wood  before  one  o'clock.  Colonel  Heptnim  of  that  corps  supeitpi 
dod  Lord  .Saltoun.  who,  having  but  few  men  left,  obtainad  pemdi 
sion  lojoiii  his  battalion,  whore  be  again  distJngtnidMid  hMWmIC 
Colonel  Woodford  of  the  (toldstrcam,  who  went  with  the  re  €b 
forcement  into  iho  house,  was  senior  to  Colonel  Maodosmett,  bol 
in  consideration  of  thst  officer’s  f^lant  conduct.  Cobnei  Wwod 
ford  refused  taking  the  commaod,  and  each  undertook  the  ffir 
fence  of  a portioarar  porUonoT  the  post  they  ooeopW, 
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pied  br  the  oiwinri  who  w«t9  u often  driven  from  St  ocain,  until 
at  UuHt  tbetie  pueU  were  occupied  bj  the  whole  brigade,  with  tlu> 
exception  of  two  coinjionics.  About  rix  in  the  cveiiing.  when  the 
second  lino  waii  hruUKlit  furwani,  (unit!  Huiiuverinn  buttalluni  oc- 
eupterl  tito  rruuml,  wTicie  the  .-ieconil  brivuiiu  uf  Guards  liUil  Wen 
placed  at  Uie  commpiu'.r<niuntt  und  e Bniniwiclc  r<igi>ii''id  wna 
eeot  down  to  tbo  wood  inure  to  the  loll  Uian  when  the  GoutiUi 
held  it.  '> 

The  lots  of  the  Guards,  in  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  defence 
of  Hou/gomnont.  Hmiiuiiiod  to  tweniy-eiglit  nflii-cM,  iind  alioiil  atm 
ectieents  and  rank  and  rife,  Tho  foreunt  trwpH  (Xussuu  and 
Bruna  wick  ITS)  might  i{wcnlto'it  uw, 

Thf  loss  of  the  enemy  wim  cnorntmw.  The  division  of  Ctimoml 
Pot  alone  loi'  iilioutautH)  men ; and  thi*  toial  Iorh  of  the  Oftemy  in 
the  attack  of  Uns  ixtoiuon  it  esiiimitLil  at  aboiw  lO.Md  man  in  kill* 
ed  and  woundftl. 

It  is  siud  that  the  enemy  wi  re  ignorimt  of  the  sfrenstli  of  tw: 
poaitton,  ihfi  garden  wtill  beiiif  concoaiwt  bv  tho  vv»frtl.u»dl»«Ae ; 
But  tbo  wall  wii.t  8(1  iimtontix}  by  trees,  that  it  wnuld  not  Im»e 
been  to  have  hrought  cannon  to  play  Hcamsd  it.  oiui  bersiow, 
it  wa*  of  Croat  thickinns.  Tht*  cm-my  hnwcht  nuns  to  a Imiyht  on 
the  right  of  tlia  iKMinon,  whicti  i iitibidtd  it.  and  cawkxl  jm-at  ; 
and  tlioysuccmnlcd  in  .‘■ctiinf  tiro  to  ahay-*tack,  and  a !«r»  ofthe 
buildinirK,  by  means  of  stvdls  ;•  but  that  did  not  pr«veui  the  gar- 
riaon  from  uccuiiying  the  remaining  part. 

It  hrw  lx‘on  saiti  tlett  the  inhatrttants  of  t}«  placo  were  not 
fHendly  to  the  Knglish  ; tml  this  ••  <}uit6  a im#tako.  They  left  it 
with  much  trepidation,  wWn  the  cavalry  of  tla»  enamy  appeared 
ia  the  mrenina  of  the  I7tb.  They  returned,  however,  for  a •hwt 
time  T<Ty  early  on  the  Idth.  to  take  lotno  things  away-  Theft 
oondnrt  on  the  whole  rather  implied,  " frieodsbip  for  tbo  Kngibh, 
and  toroT  of  the  French." 

Such  arc  the  i«o*t  irdereftin?  fiarticolars  regardteff  the  defonce 
of  Housotimoni,  which  dmw  iuco  iolinite  credit  to  the  delemuned 
courage  of  the  troops  employed  in  that  ecrrice,  tuid  w hich  eert  aio* 
ly  most  c«,cnuaHy  contributed  to  the  idrimute  sticccss  at  tiie  battle 
of  Vt'aterltai  t 

It  wiia  very  v.-iiinfactory  to  ftod,  ihnt  nutning  imunf  surpass  tbo 
high  idea*  entoftained  oii  the  continent  of  the  steadiness,  valour, 
energ} , and  discipUne  of  the  Britftb  array. I ll  was  r»raark«id  to 

• It  was  tbo  tower  tlrat  \va»  burnt,  am!  the  firo  penetrated  to 
the  chacol.  The  guide  tHunted  out  to  roe  a cniciflt  of  wood, 
which  tfo  lire  had  atlackw,  and  in  it  was  damnffed  only  in  n prt 
of  Uv  fiwri,  it  w»«  supiHiwd  to  hav«  Immu  savutf  by  a mirftc«ioa*i 
intrriHiiition  of  ['mvincnce. 

♦ I!  has  been  olwcrvcd  ibiif  OmUii  peculiarly  excels  in  the  dc- 
ocription  of  b.s  ttks ; and  in  no  poet,  whether  ancient  or  modem, 
can  pu«*agfs  be  found  more  applicable  to  the  battle  of  Wsierhw, 
than  th#  fidfowiiig  from  ilio  poem  «f  Pingni,  os  tmiw!ated  by  Uro 
R«t,  Dr.  Ros* 

••  As  roll  a ihouitaad  waves  to  the  *hore.  the  irootm  of  Swaran 
advanc.xi , as  mecte  the  Klujre  a thonsand  wives,  so  the  sww  ol 
■Erin  stood  ftmi.  There  were  lire  grrioo#  of  death  I 'I'he  liani 
ereih  of  Duntending  nnns : Hhields  and  mail*  in  shivers  osi  the 
KTunmJ : swords  like  lightning  gleaming  in  the  sir ; ihem*  ofbat' 
tic  from  wiiif  to  wtng  the  kmd  bloody  hot  encounter ; chief  mis- 
inv  bis  urokes  witli  ^ief,  am)  man  with  man. 

As  tim  lightning  of  night  on  the  hfll ; os  the  loud  rtvar  of  the 
aea  when  roll  tim  vvave*  on  hifli ; a*  thunder  behind  the  rockg. 
were  the  norso  and  fury  of  the  baUlo.  Though  Cormte’g  hun- 
dred Iwnl*  had  been  t here  to  describe  tbegceiie  in  eon«.  feeWo  had 
been  their  voice  to  relate  the  countless  number  of  the  *lnin.  »o 
many  were  the  deaths  of  heroe*.  whose  blood  was  poured  upon 
the  plain.’’ 

It  WHS  hi#  description  of  haltlcH  that  romk  O.ssian  so  great  a 
favourite  with  Bonaparte. 

I 1 found  tliiit  tbo  Scotch  corpg  were  groat  favourite*  on  the 
contiiii-nt.  and  a respectable  friend  of  mine,  the  v iscount  Vander- 
iiasc.at  Bru*3iil*.  Imving  expressed  Wmself  with  much  feeling  and 
eloquence  on  the  gubieef.  1 requested  him  to  send  me  in  writin;: 
what  he  had  ttalctl  in  conver*aU«jn,  and  ibu  following  is  a literal 
traroilaiion  of  the  letter  bo  sent  me 


me.  that  icareoly  any  other  troop*  poaaeaed  that  fiimnett  and 
discipline,  joined  to  what  wc  would  call  bottom,  or  a happy  imion 
(if  atrenglli  of  body,  ami  re.solulion,  or  hrmness  of  mind,  cuffident 
to  liuve  mistud.  for  so  many  hours,  tin-  vinlont,  desperate,  and 
ri'ileniit'd  utiuck*  of  the  French  at  (lie  liatUe  of  'VVaterlop 
where  the  forcii  of  an  immi'iue  artillery,"  of  nunietoiis  Imdicg  of 
cavalry,  variously  armed,  ami  many  of  them  r>ruieclcd  by  do- 
fi-n«ive  omiour ; and  froio  Sb,000  to  6U.OOO  in&ntry,  the  elite  of 
Uia  rrenrli  army,  were  all  combined  for  tlio  destruction  of  an 
enemy  numeneully  much  inforior.TI  ll  waa  ohserseJ,  however, 
that  the  dHciplinc  of  the  French  had  hecomi’  too  loose,  whilst  that 
of  the  (iiTmuiiH  remained  Iihj  mechnniral ; but  that  the  diMcipline 
of  the  Briii.>.li  army  wan  iluiliiiguislied  by  o bapp>  medium, 
which,  ivin-w  (oined  to  that  military  ukrll  and  coolness  by  which 
the  ht-ro  of  Watarluo  lh  so  cmineully  distuiguMJied,  almost  ensur- 
ed ft  victory.'’* 

London,  HarcJt  la,  ltU6. 


PARTICDIpknS  REQAROIXG  MARSHAL  GROUCHY’9 
AK.MY. 


1 vva."  fortunate  enough  to  meet  nt  Ilniwcls  with  some  of  the 
most  dittlogwsbed  odk-er*  » Im>  had  gerved  in  Gruuchy's  army ; 
and  witheo’iit  readiness  they  nn*wi.ri-d  the  several  yucrtions  1 
put  to  them,  regarding  that  part  of  the  French  force  I shall  lieio 
give  a (riinsUtKHi  of  the  <gie*tiont  atmt  and  the  niisweni  they  re- 
turned, which  contain  some  iiifeteeriug  imriiculnr*. 

1.  At  what  lime  wa*  lire  corps  of  Marshal  Giwinhy  scimrated 
from  th-(  grand  airay  J— .Irnwer.  On  thii  morning  of  the  I7ih  of 
dune. 

[ 3.  M'hut  was  iU  forco.  and  the  gener.ils  by  whom  it  vva*  com* 

I innnih-d  i—AiUWer.  The  fotweonswlod  in  ail  of  ■*3, non  men  ; of 
■ w Jiom  3».i)t«i  were  infiintry,  (tnd  bihxi  cavnlry.  The  prindiittl  ofli- 
I cars  were  (»ciiiTak  Vandawme.  ficrurd,  and  Excehnnns. 

' 3.  Wliut  were  the  orders  fiv«  to  the  niarehal,  and  what  pro- 

mess  did  Ik*  make  in  their  execution  T—Awsmer.  The  order*  of 
Qw  roarsha!  were  to  march  upon  the  army  of  lire  .niiTiii , so  ns  to 
prevent  the  junction  between  WeHington  and  IJiiicher  tic  arrived 
to  carry  that  cfojoct  into  etlV-ct  at  Geinbloux  on  the  17th,  which 
the  Frosiinn  iiriny  liiid  <iiirtlml  about  twelve  at  noon  for  Wnrve- 
I 'H»  nuirshul  fort  Ocroblons  with  hw  arniv  on  tin-  morniniiuf  th« 
lWh,to  find  oot  the  Pmsgians,  ami  to  fight  them  The  “ccond 
I corps  of  cavalry,  comtsUng  of  IWG  nu-n,  commnndcd  Iry  General 
; Kxcelmftit*.  diicoverod  thi  rear-guard  of  tire  l'ni»smn.s  near  a 
I ptoco  calloa  Bamoue,  idiout  tea  o’ciw.k  in  the  monihjg  General 
! Excelmant  brought  Ij»  cavalry  to  ilte  Ilyle.  toady  to  pa*,*  that 
• river,  when  about  twelve  tJre  marshal  arrivea,  with  Gotir-rRl  Varr* 
ilatnme’s  corp*,  and  ftve  order*  to  march  upon  Wavr®  ^ this  they 
[j  dW,  after  W8  Imd  defeaiod  the  rcar  irnard  of  the  Frn»uan  army, 
which  were  from  raglB  to  tea  tboasand  men. 

t.  fh'i  you  hear  at  W«vre  tire  firing  at  tia?  Imtfh*  of  AV'aJerloo, 
or  .’Vlouni  St.  Jean>— dasroer.  Alsuit  mid  day  tire etumoimde  was 
heard,  and  it  was  tlu-n  iJiat  General  Gerard,  and  several  oihcr 
offleer*,  insisted  strongly  with  the  marshal  to  cross  the  Hyle.  and 
to  approach  ocarer  to  tire  eropcfor.  h-aving  a smolt  rorp*  uf  oWer- 
vation  before  the  I’riMsiuns,  who  hail  been  hi-nt,  and  bad  retirwl  to 
Wavrc-  Hot  the  marshal  constantly  refused,  and  continued  hia 
route  on  M'avre,  General  Excelmans  cominaniled  the  wlvanced 
fuiurd,  and  would  not  have  quitted  the  Dyle,  had  it  not  Ireen  in 
consequence  of  express  orders  fiven  by  tin*  marshal  ia  pcti.on, 
which  he  was  compeSfod  to  obey. 

5.  To  what  circumstance  was  it  roving  that  the  army  of  .Mnr.<hai 
Grouchy  was  of  no  use  at  the  toUie  of  M'fttertoo.  or  IVIoi’nt  .Bi, 
.leant— drtsteer.  Because  the  marshal  CJimmilled  tl»e  fault  of 
I emploring  bi«  wlmle  army,  wb«fe.xs  at  toe  ulmo.M,  10,000  men 
I would  have  been  -uiriciertt  to  havu  kept  the  rear-guaul  of  the 
i’roorians  in  check. 

«.  Did  Napoleon  send  any  ordm  to  Mureliul  Grouchy  during  the 
battle t—.iratreer.  Several  officers  wen;  xoiit  belbrc  mid  day  by 


Ilnmoh,  January  b.  ISJfi. 

"Sir. 

" You  ilcaito  to  have  in  writing,  the  enlft|ium  wliich  I mad©  to 
you  y»»fcrdi«y,  on  lire  Scotch  r^iment-s,  WTjkb  have  so  valiantly 
defeiuied  our  country  and  our  laws  m ilw  battle  of  Waterloo.  1 
ghall  endeavour  to  imiko  use  of  the  sami-  word*  a*  formerly,  since 
n Scotchman,  enlightened  and  t»atri«tic  a»  }va  are,  ha.*  thought 
them  wortJiy  of  tovncmlrranc©. 

Sinru;  tho  arrival  or  the  knglish  troop#  on  the  continent,  there 
discipline  was  toioarkwl  by  all  thoto  who  had  any  communica- 
tion with  them,  and  in  particular  by  tlwto  who,  like  mvweif,  Irewi 
Iiftd  an  opportunity  of  scciiw  them  in  this  country,  during  tire 
rtrmpaign'  of  Iri®  and  1731.  At  that  epoch,  your  warnorj  dLopwyoti 
the  gtf-Atesi  bravery ; but  Eia’iand  Imd  not  yet  accumulated  tho«e 
niimcnm*  laurels,  acquirwi  under  tire  errmroaud  of  tho  great  And 
irnmnrt.'i}  WsttoNfitOtt 

"Amimg  these  rcsireetablc  wairiow^tbe  Simtch  deserve  to  w 
penrcularly  ci/mrocmoraljwl ; and  thin  honowisble  roenrion  i$  doe 
to  ilicir  di^plino,  tlreir  mildness,  their  paihmce.  tlreir  Immauitf, 
and  tl*-ir  bravery,  almost  w iihout  example. 

" On  the  i*th  and  I9»h  of  Jua®.  isis.  their  valour  was  dfeplsycd 
in  a mimncr  the  most  heroic.  Multiplied,  constant,  and  almost 
unhenrd  of  t»r««jf*  were  rivco,  I do  not  say  merely  id'  courOBC.  hut 
of  a d*’votion  »o  tlieir  country,  quite  extroonlinary  and  suhlime. 

“ Nm  must  we.  forget  that  those  mtm.  ao  icrriUle  if*  the  field  of 
battle,  were  mild  aad  traixjuU  «>ut  of  it.  The  Scotch  Gioyi.  in 
rscoitine  the  Frt-nch  prisorter*  on  the  evening  of  tl*e  I8lh,  sbowxsd 
mmi«»*«iuii  to  thcee  imfrotuunt®  vicimis  of  xvnr.  w l.il©  us-  yet 
Ilw  rojuli  of  tlwi  deceive  day  was  uiikiiowti,  ami  la  rlmta  uncer- 
tain 

“ I nm  not  afraid  of  giving  myfctf  up  to  I Im.ic  fording*  of  gra* 
titude.  which  ull  tiu*  Ri'igiitm  will  ever  retain  lowarifo  iIhuc, 
wiihnut  wliora  they  would  no  loii.'ref  have  liad  a cmmtry ; but 
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oven  gratitude  shall  never  curry  no?  heyoml  troih.  All  tlmt  1 have 
nowaaid  bs  misc  of  you r eacelletit  countrytiicn,  would,  1 urn 
sure,  bo  ewiOTrrned,  if  neceatary.  by  nil  the  inliiihiiiiiu*  of  thi* 
kinflom  ; aixi  the  more  yon  imjoireintodcteifo  umi  lacte  rcBpect* 
inr  their  virtoo  and  tlieir  0ory.  llw  «mr»*  would  the  reality  of 
what  I have  now  repented,  atyoui  di**ito,l»c  fsialdiKhcil. 

’*  Bceeive,  sir,  the  renewed  asstuninco  of  my  esteem  and  grati- 
tu<te  toward!,  your  loyal  i^tknt ; end  permit  me  to  join  in  the  cry 
at  the  sound  r,f  wliich  yoor  oscelleut  couptrymen  hiivi-braverl  tho 
too-o  imminent  dangers,  and  Imve  triumphed  over  Uiern,— ‘ Scot- 
land  for  ever  /’ 

" I hftv-c  the  honour  to  ho,  ?^ir, 

**  Your  Very  humble  mu)  olwdicnt  .‘Servant, 
(Signed) 

’•  VI.SCOUNT  VANDERFO-'^SE, 

•’  Firvi  Advoccito  at  t|»c  Sojierior  Court  of  Juriico  at  Bruosela.” 

f In  tire  , Austrian  acconnf  it  w snid.  "That  no  infantry  less 
practised,  and  lee*  cool  ihiin  the  English,  could  have  resisted 
such  attacks.” 

!i  The  French  were  crcatly  superior  in  the  number  of  cannon  in 
the  action.  They  hmi above  S<W ; th«'  English  only  alxait  68. 

H The  French,  in  all,  hud  alioiit  75,oou  men,  and  the  British 
about  50.OD0,  (ineliiding  all  the  foreign  troop.*,)  at  the  battle  of 
Vsfirrioo. 

The  Diike  of  AYpIlinglori  retained  the  some  presence  of  mind, 
during  the  dreiirlfuj  ctuiHicl.  as  if  it  had  been  a common  hold- 
day  t and  a foreign  ollk<*r,  of  great  HXta*rience  and  merit,  assured 
me,  '‘that  he  liad  soned  with  all  the  nio*t  distinguished  generals 
«m  flic  c/mfinent,  but  that  none  of  them  nosyewed  *o  many  of  the 
qualities  uHScntial  for  a grent  commanaei  os  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
Imgton." 
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(b«  onperor  to  sAsrch  fbr  Martha]  Grouchy,  but  only  one  of  them 
(Col.  2ienowit7)  arrived  at  WaTro,  and  not  till  about  tlx  o'clock 
in  the  e«en<n|t.  The  msnhal  then  rotoivcd  to  pate  the  Dyle  at 
Lima'e.  >*ith  a pert  of  his  arms  | but  it  wst  then  tun  late. 

7;  "What  be<Mune  ofterwaros  Matthal  Grouchy’s  army?— 
It  was  about  eleven  o^dbck  in  (he  niornintt  of  (ho  leth, 
KA  tho  roanhal  learnt  that  (he  emperor  had  been  beaten.  The 
attaik  v^hich  he  intended  to  make  on  (bo  road  from  Brusseki  to 
Luavain  thereforo  fivon  up,  and  the  army  passed  the  Dylo  at 
nw  {poiiiTii— Wavro,  Limaie.  Limilet,  and  Ottifny,  General  Ez- 
MHlKnaavith  hia  corpe  puabed  on  to  N(unur,  wh^  be  anived  in 


the  evoDhtf.  and  when  the  manbal  arrived  pazt  day.  'Hw  aIHe« 
attacked  use rpar  iuaid.oonimaoded by  Vaadanme.  Theconfliea 
was  very  obstinate,  but  thn  aUi(»  soflbiM  so  inocb  tfaatow  rMnsik 
afterwards  was  unmolested. 

These  ofBcera  added,  that  in  theff  opinioo. "Si  lea  otdrea  de 
rEtnpereur  oussent  etes  exocatea,  par  lo  Moreebai  Qrooeby.  lea 
arraoea  Anflatse  et  Prussienno  etolent  nerdnea  aana  waooroa.** 
Tbfa)  canirot  be  admitted.  It  (a  said  that  Oraachy  waa  owar~ 
persuaded  by  Van  dam  roe  to  push  on  to  Wavre.  lo  the  bof>ea  of 
yetting  first  to  Bruaaels,  and  aecuiios  the  phmder  of  that  toana  to 
thenuelvea. 
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EARLY  ANNALS  OF  THAT  DISTRICT  OF  ICELAND  LYING  AROUND  THE  PROMONTORY 

CALLED  SNiEFELLS. 


[Thia  vtiel*  iirtt  appearod  in  a woHt  entitled  lUuatrationa  of 
Northaro  Antiquitiaa.jMbbibed  under  the  cbarge  of  two  diatin- 
gujthed  Anticnariea,  Robert  Jamieaon,  Esquire,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  late  Henry  wefaer.  The  extremely  curkma  information, 
00  theeahjectof  ScandinaTian  Antiquities,  which  thaTolumecoo* 
tains,  (it  will  be  easily  supposed  the  author  is  not  speaking  oi  his 
own  slight  share  in  it,)  deserved  a better  reception  than  it  met 
with,  as  the  public  gave  no  encouragemcot  to  continue  tho  work.] 

Or  the  various  reconis  of  Icelandic  history  and 
literature  there  is  none  more  interesting  than  the 
Eyrbiggia-Sat^  composed  (as  has  been  conjectured 
by  the  IWned  Thorkelin)  brfore  the  year  1264,  when 
Iceland  was  still  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Norway. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  unknown,  but  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  annals  seems  a sufficient  warrant  for 
their  fidelity.  They  contain  the  history  of  a parti- 
cular territory  of  the  Island  of  Iceland,  lying  around 
the  promonto^  called  Snaefells,  from  its  first  set- 
tlement by  emigrants  from  Norway : and  the  chroni- 
cle details,  at  i^eat  length,  the  feuds  which  took 
place  among  the  families  by  whom  the  land  was 
occupied,  the  advances  which  they  made  towards  a 
more  regular  stale  of  society,  tneir  habits,  their 
superstinonsi  and  their  domestic  laws  and  customs. 
If  the  events  which  are  commemorated  in  these 
provincial  annals  are  not  in  themselves  of  great  im- 
portance, the  reader  may,  in  recompense,  derive, 
from  the  minuteness  with  which  they  are  detailed, 
an  acquaintance  uith  the  manners  of  the  northern 
nations  not  to  be  acquired  from  the  perusal  of  more 
general  history.  It  is,  therefore,  presumed,  that  an 
abstract  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the  Eyrbig- 

Sia-Saga  may  be  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the 
Forthern  Antiquities.  The  learned  Thorkelin  pub- 
lished a correct  edition  of  this  history  in  1787,  exe- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  Suhm,  the  illustrious  and 
munificent  patron  of  northern  literature.  A Latin 
version,  supplied  by  the  well  known  accuracy  of  the 
editor,  assists  the  difficulties  of  those  who  are  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  original  Icelandic. 

In  the  year  of  God  863,  a Norwegian  nobleman, 
named  Btorn,  having  been  declared  an  exile  by 
Harold,  King  of  Norway,  had  recourse  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Rolf,  or  Rollo,  who  united  the  qualities  of 
a priest  and  a warrior,  and  kept  tho  temple  of  Thor 
in  the  Island  of  Mestur.  Biorn  was  kindly  received, 
and  furnished  with  a vessel  to  pursue  his  fortune  in 
the  firing.  But  finding  that  by  this  proceeding  he 
had  incurred  the  resentment  of  Harold,  Rolf,  or,  as 
he  was  called  from  his  sacred  office,  Thorolf^  (quasi 
Thor’s- Rolf,)  resolved  to  abandon  his  habitation, 
and  to  set  sail  for  Iceland,  where,  ten  yeara  before, 
a colony  had  been  settled  by  Ingolf,  the  son  of  Ame. 
Thoroli  made  a very  great  sacrifice  to  Thor  prepa- 
ratory to  his  departure : and  having  received,  or 
fabricated,  an  oracle  authorizing  bis  change  of  re- 
sidence, he  set  sail,  carrying  with  him  the  earth  upon 
which  the  throne  of  Thor  had  been  placed,  the  image 


of  the  Mace-Bearer  itself,  and  the  wooden  work  of 
hi.s  temple. 

When  the  vessel  of  tho  adventurer  approached 
Iceland,  Thoroif  cast  the  columns  of  the  idoPs  sanc- 
tuary into  the  sea,  and  declared  his  purpose  of 
estamishing  hia  new  residence  wherever  they  should 
he  thrown  on  shore.  Chance,  and  the  current  of 
thejidefi,  direcietl  the  pillars  to  a prumontori'  or 
peninsula,  called  from  that  circumstance  Thors- 
mm,*  Here,  therefore,  Thorqlf  csiablislied  him- 
self and  his  followers,  and.  mindful  of  Ills  tutelar 
deity,  erected  a temple  for  Thor,  the,  ample  scale  of 
which  testified  the  zeal  of  his  devotion.  An  inner 
sanctuary  contained  the  altar  of  the  deity,  on  which 
wjiH  placed  a silver  ring,^  w'eighing  two  ounces, 
which  was  used  in  the  mmistraiioii  of  every  solemn 
oath,  and  which  decorated  the  person  of  the  priest 
of  Thor  upon  all  occasions  of  public  meeting.  Here 
also  was  deposited  the  vessel  which  contained  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice.^),  and  the  sacred  implement 
for  sprinkling  it  upon  the  altar  and  the  worshippers. 
Idols,  representing  the  various  deities  of  Scandina- 
vian myihplogy,  were  placed  around  the  altar,  and 
a tax  was  impeised  upon  all  the  settlers  for  the  inain- 
tenanee  of  the  Bolenin  rites  and  snerifices  by  which 
they  were  to  be  propitiated  | Thoroif  reserviug  to 
himself  the  office  of  liigh-priest,  w;ith  the  duty 
of  maintaining  tiic  temple  and  superintending  the 
ritual. 

A series  of  curious  ordinances  marked  the  found- 
otion  anil  extent  of  his  authority.  The  whole  pro- 
montirry  of  Thorsness  was  unucr  the  protection  of 
the  deity,  but  a small  eminence,  entitled  Helgafels, 
(i,  «,  the  Holy  Mount,)  was  so  peculiarly  sacred, 
that  none  of  the  settlers  were  to  look  upon  it  until 
they  had  [HTfonned  their  morning  ablutions,  and 
each  living  creature  which  should  trespass  upon  its 
precincts  was  Unhle  to  be  punished  with  death.  To 
the  terrors  of  religion  w'crc  added  the  solemnities  of 
legal  authority.  Near  the  Holy  Mount  was  estab- 
lished the  place  of  justice,  where  the  popular  assem- 
blies were  held.l  This  spot  was  also  sacred,  neither 
to  be  defiled  by  blood,  nor  polluted  by  any  of  iho 
baser  necessities  of  nature,  for  satisfjung  which  a 
neighbouring  rock  was  appointed.  In  these  insiitu- 

" Thnfxnciii)  necniii  tii  havK  been  that  ■inall  peninrola.  manUon* 
«d  hy  .Sir  Gcxirire  Macknnzie  in  his  suryny  of  the  Goidhringe  ajrsMl 
of  Ict'land,  whir.h  is  itself  a hu|i0  indented  promontory  on  tlio 
south-western  roast  of  that  island  Near  tho  ncninsula  tho  ira- 
vetiora  saw  thn  Helgtiffls,  on  wiiieh  there  is  still  a small  hamlet, 
which,  they  olttterve,  derives  its  name  from  tho  suncortithHia  usaaos 
with  wiucli  it  WQi  ancjentiy  cbnnccted.— Tropcis  tra  jeeiand,  pp. 
ISfl,  1S7,  I I 

* Each  little  district  of  settlers  had  its  proTincial  assembly,  for 
the  iiu^nte  nf  makuifT  laws,  impoaina  punisbmenta,  and  accom- 
mndniinc  diiTemnccs.  At  a later  periun,  f eneral  aaaemblies  of  the 
whole  Icelandic  people,  called  AlUiiiiy,  wero  held  at  a placo  called 
Thin^rvaJItt.  on  the  iborea  of  a salt-water  lake.— See  3facken:(e'* 
TraveJt.  The  word  tfiing  answers  to  tbe  nefoUum  of  tbu 
Ronnne.  ' >■»'»>  if.-.  u 
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tions  we  recognise  the  rude  commencement  of  social 
order  and  public  law.  The  infant  aettlement  of 
TTiiorolf  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Biom, 
the  hiffitive  upon  whose  account  he  had  incurred 
the  incugnation  of  King  Harold,  and  by  that  of  other 
nortWn  chiefs,  whom  the  fate  of  war,  or  the  love 
of  adventure,  had  banished  from  their  respective 
homes.  Each  chose  his  habitation  according  to  his 
pleasure,  and  the  settlement  began  to  be  divided 
mto  three  districts,  called  Eyrarvert,  Alpta-hord, 
and  Breida-wicl^  all  of  which  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Pontiff  Thorolf,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  instiiutions. 

The  death  of  ThoroUi  however,  led  the  way  to 
internal  dissension.  A patriarch,  called,  from  the 
number  of  his  family,  Barna-Kiallak,  (rich  in  chil- 
dren,) was  tempt^  to  dispute  the  sanctity  of  the 
temtory  of  Thorsness,  which  had  been  sedulously 
stipulated.  His  tribe,  confident  in  their  numbers, 
openly  disputed  the  power  of  Thorstein,  who  had 
succeeded  nis  father  Thorolf  as  pontifi,  and  an- 
nounced that  when  occasion  pressM  they  would  pay 
no  more  respect  to  the  soil  of  the  sacred  territory 
than  to  unconsecrated  ground,  nor  would  they  lake 
the  trouble  to  secede  to  the  rock  appointed  for  such 
purposes.  With  this  foul  intent  tn^  marched  to- 
wards Thorsness,  and  were  met  by  Tiiorstein  at  the 
head  of  his  tribe,  servants,  and  allies,  who,  after  a 
sharp  skirmish,  was  fortunately  able  to  prevent  the 
intended  profanation  of  the  sacred  soil.  But  as 
pejther  party  could  boast  decisive  success,  an  arm- 
istice was  aweed  upon,  and  a congress  opened 
under  the  mediation  of  an  aged  settler  called  Thor- 
dus.  This  ingenious  referee  at  once  removed  the 
ostensible  cause  of  dispute,  bv  declaring,  that  the 
territory  having  been  polluted  by  human  nlood  shed 
in  tile  conflict,  it  had  lost  its  sanctity  in  future : and, 
to  take  away  the  secret  cause  of  contention,  he  de- 
clared that  Thotgrim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Kiallak, 
should  be  conjoined  with  Thorstein  in  the  charge  of 
the  temple  of  Thor,  with  an  equal  share  in  the  duties 
and  revenues  of  the  office  of  pontiff,  and  in  the 
cha^e  of  protecting  from  sacriicM  a new  place  of 
justice,  which  was  now  to  be  established.  It  is  des- 
cribe as  a circular  range  of  upright  stones,  within 
which  one  more  eminent  marked  the  stone  of  Thor, 
where  human  victims  were  immolated  to  the  Thun- 
derer, by  breaking  or  crushing  the  ^ine.  And  this 
description  may  confute  those  antiauaries  who  are 
dispoMd  to  refer  such  circles  exclusively  to  the 
Celtic  tribes,  and  their  priests  the  Druids. 

Thorstein,  son  of  Thorolf,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
His  grandson  Snorro  became  the  most  distinguished 
support  of  his  family,  and  the  following  commence- 
ment of  his  history  marks  the  sin^lar  system  of 
laws  which  already  prevailed  in  Icdand,  as  well  as 
the  high  honour  in  which  the  female  sex  was  held 
in  that  early  period  of  society.  The  tutelar  of 
Snorro,  whose  father  died  young,  had  developed 
upon  Borko,  the  Pa^  his  father’s  brother,  who  had 
married  Thordisa,  his  mother,  and  was  thus  at  once 
his  uncle  and  father-in-law.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
Snorro,  with  two  companions,  went  abroad  to 
visit  his  relations  in  Norway,  and  returned  to  Ice- 
land after  the  lapse  of  a year.  His  companion  Thor- 
lef  was  splendid  in  dress,  arms,  and  equipment,  be- 
ing girded  with  a sword  of  admirable  workmanship, 
and  bearing  a shield  painted  blue,  and  exquisitely 
gilded,  and  a spear,  the  handle  of  which  was  plated 
with  gold.  But  Snorro  was  dressed  in  a dark  gar- 
ment, rooonted  upon  a black  mare,  and  his  whole 
appearance  intimated  want  and  dejection.  This 
assumed  poverty  rendered  Snorro  more  acceptable 
at  Helgafels,  the  abode  of  his  uncle  Borko.  For,  by 
the  law  of  descent,  Snorro  was  entitled  to  one  half  of 
the  possessions  of  his  grandfather,  now  adminis- 
tered by  Borko ; and  his  mean  appearance  gave  the 
latter  ground  to  think  that  he  would  sell  them  in 
his  necessity  for  an  inconsiderable  price.  He  wa^ 
therefore,  not  ^splessed  to  see  his  nephew  return  in 
a condition  which  did  not  seem  to  supply  to  him  the 
means  of  escaping  from  his  tutelage.  A singular  in- 
cident, however,  interrupted  their  family  concord. 

Shortly  after  Snorro  had  taken  up  his  abode  with 


his  uncle,  a par^  of  twelve  armed  men,  headed  by 
Eydf  Gray,  suddenly  appeared  at  Helipifela  and 
their  leader  announced  that  he  had  lately  »aiQ  a 
relative  of  Thordisa,  the  mother  of  Snorro.  Borko, 
to  whom  the  slaughter  was  indifferent,  and  who  was 
connected  with  Eyulf^  received  him  joyfully,  and 
commanded  his  to  make  him  g^>od  cheer. 
While  she  obeyed  his  commands  with  undisguised 
reluctance,  Eyulf  chanced  to  drop  the  spoon  with 
which  he  was  eating ; as  be  stooped  to  recover  it, 
the  vindictive  matron,  unable  to  suppress  her  indig- 
nation, snatched  bis  sword^  and  severely  woundM 
him  ere  he  could  recover  his  erect  posture.  Borko, 
incensed  at  this  attack  upon  his  guest,  struck  his 
wife,  and  was  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  Saor- 
ro,  throwing  himself  between  them,  repelled  his 
attack,  and  placing  his  mother  by  his  a^e,  announ- 
ced haughufy  hie  intention  to  protect  her.  Eyulf 
escaped  with  difficulty,  and  afterwards  recovered 
from  Borko  a fine  for  the  wound  which  he  had  sus- 
tained : and  the  uncle  and  n^hew  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  justice,  to  arrange  their  mututl 
claims,  which  were  rendered  yet  more  inextricable 
by  this  brawl. 

When  the  litigants  appeared  before  the  assembled 
patriarchs  of  the  settlement,  Borko  admitted  that 
his  nephew,  in  right  of  his  father  deceased,  was  en- 
titled to  one  half  of  the  territory  of  Helgafels,  and  be 
aim  agreed  that  tbev  could  not  conveniently  possess 
it  in  community.  Wherefore  he  offered  to  purchase 
that  property  from  Snorro,  and  to  make  payment  of 
an  ndt^uaie  price.  To  this  proposal  Snorro  replied, 
that  Ilia  uncle  ought  first  to  fix  the  price  to  be  given, 
and  that  he  liiniselfi  as  descended  of  the  elder 
brother,  should  then  have  it  in  his  option  either  to 
sell  his  own  sliaro  in  the  property,  or  to  purchase 
Bcrko’.s  moiety  at  the  price  to  be  so  named.  Borko, 
confident  in  the  siipposM  poverty  of  bis  nephew,  esti- 
mated the  half  of  the  joint  property  at  sixty  ounces  of 
silver,  a sum  far  beneath  the  real  value;  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  Snorro  at  once  made  payment  of 
the  stipulated  sum,  and  obtained  full  possession  of 
his  paternal  mansion  and  estate. 

Nor  did  the  vexations  of  Borko  end  here.  For 
when  he  was  about  to  depart  from  Helgafels,  hii 
wife  Thordisa  invoked  witnesses  to  bear  lestimonr 
that  she  solemnly  divorced  her  husband  Borka  al- 
leging, as  a sufficient  reason,  that  be  had  raised  bis 
hand  against  her  person.  And  such  were  the  rights  iff 
an  Icelandic  Mater-familios,  that  the  divorce  and  di- 
vision of  goods  immediately  took  place  between  her 
and  her  husband,  although  one  would  have  pre- 
sumed that  the  attempt  to  murder  a guest  in  bis  own 
presence,  might  have  been  admitted  as  a satisfactorr 
apology  for  the  violence  of  the  husband.  Snorro 
having  thus  at  an  easy  rate  obtained  possession  of 
his  whole  paternal  inheritance  of  Helgafels,  lost  no 
time  in  assuming  the  sacred  character  of  priest  of 
Thor,  and  continued,  from  his  boldness,  craft,  snd 
dexterity,  to  act  a conspicuous  part  in  the  various 
feuds  which  agitated  the  settlers  in  this  sterile  and 
dreary  country,  as  fiercely  as  if  they  had  been  con- 
tending for  the  mines  of  Peru,  or  the  vineyards  of 
Italy:  so  that  the  subsequent  part  of  this  history 
may  he  considered  as  the  annals  of  Snorro’s  pon- 
tificate. 

Our  annalist  has  not  left  the  scene  altogether  nn- 
varied.  Wars  and  prosecutions  before  the  asserablr 
of  the  people  are  indeed  the  ground- work ; but  micb 
spells  and  supernatural  incidents,  as  the  superstition 
of  the  age  believed  in,  are  introduced,  like  tne  omens 
and  miracles  of  classic  history.  Such  incidents,  in- 
deed, make  an  invariable  part  of  the  history  of  snide 
age,  and  the  chronicles  which  do  not  afford  these 
marks  of  human  credulity,  may  be  grievously  ^ 
pected  as  deficient  in  authenticity.  The  foUowiw 
account  of  a trial  of  skill  between  two  celebrsw 
sorceresses,  occupies  several  pages  of  the  Eyrbtgg»‘ 
ISnga. 

_ Tell  said  Katla,  a handsome  and  lirely 
widow,  to  Gunlaugar,  an  accomplished  and  gallant 
young  warrior,  “ tell  me  why  thou  goest  w oft  m 
Mahlahlida  1— Is  it  to  caress  an  old  woman" 

“ Thine  own  age,  Katla,”  answered  the  youth  incon* 
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Blderately,  “ might  prevent  thy  making  that  of  Geir- 
nda  a suh^tofreproach.” — ” 1 little  deemed,”  repli- 
^ the  oSendcd  matron.  ” that  we  were  on  an  equal- 
ity in  that  particular— but  thou,  who  suppoaest  that 
(xeirrida  ia  ihe  sole  source  of  knowledge,  mayst  hnd 
that  there  arc  others  who  equal  her  in  science.”  It 
happened  in  the  course  of,  the  following  winter  that 
Gunlaugar,  in  company  with  Oddo,  the  son  of  Kalla, 
had  renewed  one  of  tnose  visits  to  Geirrida,  with 
which  Katla  had  upbraided  him.  ” Thou  shall  not 
depart  to-night,”  said  the  sage  matron : ” evil  spirits 
arc  abroad,  and  thy  bad  destiny  predominates.” — 
“We  are  two  in  company,”  answered  Gunlaugar, 

“ and  have  therefore  nothing  to  fear.” — *'  Oddo,  re- 
plied Geirrida,  “will  be  of  no  aid  to  thee;  but  go, 
since  thou  wilt  go,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  thy  rash- 
ness.”—In  their  way  they  visited  the  rival  matron, 
and  Gunlaugar  was  invited  to  remain  in  her  house 
that  night.  This  ho  declined,  and  passing  forward 
atone,  was  next  morning  found  lying  before  the  gale 
ot  his  father  Tborbiom,  severely  wounded,  and  depri- 
ved of  his  judgment.  Various  causes  were  assigm^l 
for  this  disaster,  but  Oddo,  asserting  that  they,  had 
parted  in  anger  that  evening  from  Geirrida.  insisted 
that  his  companion  must  have  sustained  the  injury 
through  her  sorcery.  Geirrida  was  accordingly  cited 
to  the  popular  assembly,  and  accused  of  witchcraft. 
But  twelve  witnesses,  or  compurgators,  having  as- 
serted ^on  their  oath  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
pa^ly^  Geirrida  was  honourably  freed  from  the  ac- 
cusation brought  against  her.*  Her  acquittal  did 
not  terminate  the  rivalry  between  the  two  sorceress- 
es, for  Geirrida  belonmng  to  the  family  of  Kiliakan, 
and  Katia  to  that  of  the  pontiff  Snorro,  the  animosity 
which  still  subsisted  between  these  septs  became 
awakened  by  the  quarrel. 

It  chanced  that  Thorbiorn,  called  Digri,  (or  the 
corpulent,)  one  of  the  family  of  Snorro,  had  some 
horses  which  fed  in  the  mountain  pastures,  ncu  to 
those  of  Thurarin,  called  the  Black,  the  son  of  the 
enchantress  Geirrida.  But  when  autumn  arrived, 
and  the  horses  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  moun- 
tains and  housed  for  the  winter,  those  of  Thorbiorn 
could  nowhere  be  found,  and  Oddo,  the  son  of  Kailo, 
being  sent  to  consult  a wizard,  brought  back  a du- 
bious answer,  which  seemed  to  indicaic  that  they 
had  been  stolen  by  Thorarin.  Thorbiorn,  with  Oddo, 
and  a party  of  armed  followers,  immediately  set 
forth  for  Mahfahlida,  the  dwelling  of  Geirrida  and 
her  son  Thorarin.  Arrived  before  ihe  gate,  tiicy  de- 
manded permission  to  search  for  the  norsea  which 
were  amissing.  This  Thorarin  refused,  alleging, 
that  neither  was  the  search  demanded  duly  author- 
ized by  law,  nor  \yere  the  proper  witnesses  cited  to 
be  present,  nor  did  Thorbiorn  oiler  any  sufficient 

Sledge  of  security  when  claiming  the  exercise  of  so 
azardous  a privilege.  Thorbiorn  replied,  that  as 
Thorarin  declined  to  permit  a search,  be  must  he 
held  as  admitting  his  guilt;  and  constituting  for 
that  purpose  a temporary  court  of  justice,  by  choos- 
ing out  six  judges,  ho  formally  accused  Thorarin 
of  theft  before  the  gate  of  hts  own  house.  At 
this  the  pauence  of  Geirrida  forsook  her.  ” Well,” 
said  she  to  her  son  Thorarin,  “ it  is  said  of  thee, 
that  thou  art  more  a woman  than  a man,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  bear  these  intolerable  affronts.”  Tho- 
rarin, fired  ot  the  reproach,  rushed  forth  with  his  ser- 
vants and  guests : a skirmish  soon  disturbed  the 
legal  process  which  had  been  instituted,  and  one  or 
two  of  both  parties  were  wounded  or  slain,  before 
the  wife  of  Thorarin,  and  the  female  attendants, 
could  separate  the  fray,  by  flinging  their  mantles 
over  the  weapons  of  the  combatants.  Thorbiorn  and 
his  party  retreating,  Thorarin  proceeded  to  examine 
the  field  of  battle.  Alas ! among  the  reliques  of  the 
fight,  was  a bloody  hand,  too  slight  and  fair  to  be- 
long to  any  of  the  combatants.  It  w'as  that  of  his 
wile  Ada,  who  had  met  this  misfortune  in  her  at- 


*  Thia  eereniDiiv  of  ccimpurration  Ibnned,  os  is  well  known. 
rtmote  origin  of  tfio  trial  by  jury.  The  compurmtoin  were  at  first 
a kind  of  wilncmen.  who,  Uu'ir  ceneral  knowledrs  of  the 
ebaracter  of  the  aoensed.  «nvn  endonce  of  his  beinr  incapnbic  of 
eommitUiM  the  crime  iniputoil,  butgn^ually  obtains  the  charac- 
ter of  judees,  who  ibrmed  thoir  opinion  upon  the  evidence  of 
others  adduced  in  their  presence. 


tempts  to  separate  the  skirmish.  Incensed  to  the 
utteimost,  Thorarin  threw  aside  bis  constitutional 
moderation,  and  mounting  on  horseback,  with  bisal- 
lies and  followers  pursued  the  hostile  party,  and 
overtook  them  in  a nay-field,  where  they  bad  halted 
to  repose  their  horses,  and  to  exult  over  the  damage 
they  had  done  to  Thorarin.  At  this  moment  he  as- 
sailed them  with  such  fury,  that  he  slew  Thorbiorn 
upon  the  spot,  and  killed  several  of  his  attendants; 
although  Oddo,  the  son  of  Katla,  escaped  free  from 
wounds,  having  been  dressed  by  his  mother  in  an 
invulnerable  garment.  After  this  action,  more 
bloody  than  usually  happened  in  on  Icelandic  en- 
gagement, Thorarin  returned  to  Mahfahlida,  and 
beuig  questioned  by  his  mother  concerning  the 
events  of  the  skirmish,  he  answered  in  the  impro- 
visatory and  enigmatical  poetry  of  his  age  and 
country,— 

" From  me  the  fbui  reproach  be  fiir, 

With  which  n female  waked  the  war. 

From  me,  wiio  Hhumicd  not  in  the  fray. 

Tbrouzh  tbemcn  fierce  to  hew  my  way 
(.^inro  meet  ii  it  the  eayle'a  brood 
On  tho  fruh  cori>ie  should  find  their  (bod  J 
Then  spared  I not  in  fighting  field. 

With  stalwart  hand  my  sword  to  wieh) ; 

And  well  may  claim  at  Odin's  shrina, 

The  praiso  that  waits  Utis  deed  of  mine." 

To  which  effusion  Geirrida  answered,  “Do  these 
verses  imply  the  death  of  Thorbiorn  *?”— And  Tho- 
rarin, alluding  to  thu  legal  process  which  Thor- 
biorn had  instituted  against  him,  resumed  his 
song : 

“ Sharp  bit  the  sword  beneath  the  hood 
or  him  whoso  real  the  cause  pursued. 

And  niddy  fiow’d  the  stream  of  death, 

Ere  tho  gnm  bnrtd  resumed  the  sbeath  < 

Now,  on  the  buckler  of  tho  slain 
Tlie  raven  aiU  liis  draught  to  drain, 

For  gore-dreneh’d  is  his  visage  Irold, 

That  hither  came  hit  courts  to  hold." 

As  the  consequence  of  this  slaughter  was  likely  to 
be  a prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the  pontiff  Snor- 
ro, Tnorarin  had  now  recourse  to  his  allies  and  kin- 
dred, of  whom  the  most  powerful  were  Arnkill,  his 
maternal  uncle,  and  Verimond,  who  readily  promi- 
sed their  aid  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  Comitia,  or 
popular  meeting  in  spring,  before  which  it  was  to  be 
presumed  Snorro  would  indict  Thorarin  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  kinsman.  Arnkill  could  not,  how- 
ever, forbear  asking  his  nephew  how  he  had  so 
far  lost  his  usi;al  command  of  temper.  He  replied 
in  verse— 

" Till  then,  the  master  of  my  mood. 

Men  call'd  mo  gentle,  mild,  and  good : 

But  yon  fierce  dame's  sharp  tongue  mi^t  wake 
In  wintry  den  the  firoxoo  snake.” 

While  Thorarin  spent  the  winter  with  his  uncle 
Arnkill,  he  received  information  from  his  mother 
Geirrida,  that  Oddo,  a son  of  her  old  rival  Katla, 
was  the  mrson  who  had  cutoff  the  hand  of  his  wife 
Ada.  ana  that  he  gloried  in  the  fact.  Thorarin  and 
Arnkill  determined  on  instant  vengeance,  and  tra- 
velling rapidly,  surprised  the  house  of  Katla.  The 
undismayed  sorceress,  on  hearing  thent  approach, 
commanded  her  son  to  sit  close  beside  her,  and 
when  the  assailants  entered  they  only  beheld  Katja, 
spinning  coarse  yam  from  what  seemed  a large  dis- 
taff, with  her  female  domestics  seated  around  her. — 
"Her  son,”  she  said,  “ was  absent  on  a journey;” 
and  Thorarin  and  Arnkill  having  searched  the  house 
in  vain,  were  obliged  to  depart  with  this  answer. 

They  had  not,  however,  gone  far,  before  the  well 
known  skill  of  Katla  in  optical  delusion  occum^  to 
them,  and  they  resolved  on  a second  and  stricter 
search.  Upon  their  return  thev  found  Katla  in  the 
outer  apartment,  who  seemed  to  be  shearing  the 
hair  of  a tame  kid,  but  was  in  reality  cutting 
the  locks  of  her  son  Oddo.  Entering  the  inner- 
room,  they  found  the  large  distaff  flung  carelessly 
upon  a bench.  They  returned  yet  a third  time,  and 
a third  delusion  was  prepared  for  them ; for  Katla 
had  given  her  eon  the  appearance  of  a nog,  which 
seemed  to  grovel  upon  the  heap  of  ashee.  Arnkill 
now  seized  and  split  the  distaff  which  he  had  at 
first  suspected,  upon  which  Katla  tauntingly  observ- 
ed, that  if  their  visits  had  been  unusually  fire 
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quent  that  evening,  thej  could  not  be  said  to  be 
altogether  ineffectual,  since  they  had  destroyed  a 
distal. 

They  were  accordingly  returning  completely  baf- 
fled, when  Geirrida  met  them,  and  upbraided  them 
with  carelessness  in  searching  for  their  enemy.  Re- 
turn yet  again,”  she  said,  “and  I will  accompany 
you.”— Kaila’s  maidens,  still  upon  the  watch,  an- 
nounced to  her  the  return  of  the  hostile  party,  their 
number  augmented  by  one^who  wore  a blue  mantle. 
“ Alas  !”  cried  Katla,  “ it  is  the  sorceress  Geirrida, 
against  whom  spells  will  be  of  no  avail.”  Immedi- 
ately rising  from  the  raised  and  boarded  seat  which 
she  occupied,  she  concealed  Oddo  beneath  it,  and 
covered  it  with  cushions  as  before,  on  which  she 
stretched  herself,  complaining  of  indisposition. 
Upon  the  entrance  of  the  hostile  party,  Geirrida, 
Without  speaking  a word,  flung  aside  her  mantle, 
took  out  a piece  of  seal-skin,  in  which  she  wrapped 
up  Katla’s  head,  and  commanded  that  she  should  he 
held  by  some  of  the  attendants,  while  the  others 
broke  open  the  boarded  space  beneath  which  Oddo 
lay  concealed,  wized  upon  him,  bound  him,  and  led 
him  away  captive  with  his  mother.  Next  morning 
Oddo  was  hanged,  and  Katla  stoned  to  death; 
but  not  until  she  had  confessed  that  thro^h  her 
sorcery  she  had  occasioned  the  disaster  of  Gfunlau- 
gar,  wpich  first  led  the  way  to  these  feuds.  This 
execution  is  remarkable,  because  it  seems  to  have 
taken  place  without  any  previous  ceremony  of  judi- 
cial procedure,  which,  in  general,  we  find  the  Ice- 
landers considered  as  necessary  preliminaries  to  the 
condemnation  and  execution  of  criminals. 

Spring  now  approached,  and  it  became  necessary 
for  Tborarin  to  take  some  resolution ; for,  although  it 
seemed  possible  that  the  slaughter  which  had  taken 
place  on  occasion  of  this  unhappy  feud  might  be 
atoned  by  a pecuniarv  imposition,  yet  so  many  por- 
TOns  had  been  slain,  that  the  usual  fines  correspond- 
ing to  their  rank  were  more  than  sufficient  m exhaust 
his  fortune : And,  to  hasten  his  determination,  Snor- 
ro,  accompaniod  by  a band  of  eighty  horsemen,  ap- 
peared before  the  house  of  Amkill,  for  the  purpose 
of  citing  Thorarin  to  answer  for  the  slaughter  of 
Thorbiorn.  This  citation  was  performed  in  obedience 
to  the  Icelandic  law,  which  permitted  no  accusation 
to  be  brought  against  any  uarty  who  had  not  been 
previously  appri^  of  the  charge  by  a summons  de- 
livered to  him  personally,  or  at  his  dwelling  place.* 
The  ceremony  being  peaceably  performed,  Thorarin, 
observing  the  strong  party  in  attendance  upon  Snor- 
ro,  broke  forth  into  a poetical  rhapsody : 

“ No  fceblo  force,  no  female  hand. 

Compels  me  from  mr  native  land : 

O'ematch’d  in  numbers  and  in  mixht. 

By  banded  hosts  in  armour  bricht. 

In  vain  attesting  laws  and  Rods, 

A (uiltlen  man,  I yield  to  odds.'* 

Accordingly,  ere  the  popular  assembly  met,  Thora- 
rin, with  his  relative  Verimond,  embarked  in  a ves- 
sel for  Scandinavia.  Of  the  former,  the  history  tells 
us  no  more;  but  Verimond,  who  separated  from 
him,  and  spent  the  subsequent  winter  at  the  court  of 
Count  Haco,  son  of  Sigurd,  then  regent  of  Nor- 
way, continues  to  make  a figure  in  the  Eyrbig- 
gia-Saga. 

It  seems  that  Haco  had  at  his  court  two  of  those 
remarkable  champions,  called  Berserkir;  men,  who, 
by  moral  or  physical  excitation  of  some  kind  or 
other,  were  wont  to  work  themselveji  into  a state  of 
frenzy,  during  which  they  achieved  deeds  passing  hu- 
man strength,  and  rushed,  without  sense  of  danger, 
or  feeling  of  pain,  upon  eve^  species  of  peril  that 
could  be  opposed  to  them.  They  used  no  defensive 
armour,  and  fought  at  times  only  covered  with 
their  under  mrments ; hence,  perhaps,  their  name, 
Beraerkir,  Bare  but  for  the  SorA*.  or  shirt,  Veri- 
mond contracted  a sort  of  friendship  with  these 
champions,  who,  unless  when  seized  with  theb  fits 
of  fury,  were  not  altogether  discourteous  or  evil- 

* Thia  law  of  (uranponi  ia  oAen  mentioned,  and  atvma  to  have 
l^n  regularly  inaiated  upon.  It  waa  attended  with  aome  ri»k  to 
the  party  who  ventmed  to  mako  the  eiution,  and  often  ended  in 
a akimuah. 


disposed.  But  as  any  contradiction  was  apt  to  exdte 
their  stormy  passions,  their  company  could  not  be 
called  very  safe  or  commodious.  Verimond.  how- 
ever, who  now  desired  to  return  to  Iceland,  con- 
ceived that  in  the  feuds,  to  which  he  mi^t  be 
there  exposed,  the  support  of  the  two  Berserkir 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advanti^  to  him.  Acting 
upon  this  idea,  when  Haco  at  his  departure  offers 
him  any  reasonable  boon  which  he  might  require,  he 
prayed  that  he  would  permit  these  two  champions 
to  accompany  him  to  bis  native  country.  The 
Count  assented,  but  not  without  showing  him  the 
danger  of  his  request.  They  are  only  accustomed, 
said  Haco,  to  submit  to  men  of  great  power  ana 
high  rank,  and  vrill  be  reluctant  and  disobedient 
stipendiaries  to  a person  of  a meaner  station. 

Verimond,  however,  pasped  at  the  permission  of 
the  Count,  though  reluctantly  granted,  and  was 
profuse  in  promises  to  Halli  and  Leikner,  provi- 
ding they  would  accompany  him  to  Iceland,  lliey 
frankly  objected  to  tlie  poverty  of  the  country,  yet 
agreed  to  go  thither,  apprizing  their  conductor  at 
the  same  time,  that  tneir  friendship  would  not  ea- 
dure  long  if  he  refused  them  any  boon  which  wasm 
his  power  to  grant,  and  which  they  might  choose  to 
demand.  Verimond  again  assured  them  of  hL« 
anxious  wish  to  gratify  diem  in  every  particular,  and 
transported  them  to  Iceland,  where  ne  waa  not  long 
of  discovering  that  he  had  burdened  himself  with  a 
very  difficult  task.  Hnlli's  first  request  was,  that 
he  should  be  provided  with  a spouse,  rich,  nobly 
born,  and  beautiful.  But,  os  it  was  not  casv  to  find 
a maiden  so  gifted,  who  would  unite  her  fate  with  a 
foreigner  of  mean  birth,  who  was  besides  a Berser- 
kar,  Verimund  was  compelled  to  dude  the  request  of 
his  champion. 

This  was  likely  to  occasion  such  enmity,  that 
Verimond  began  to  think  of  transferring  his  trouble- 
some and  ungovernable  satellites  to  his  brother 
Arngrim.  a man  of  a stern,  fierce,  and  active  dispo- 
sition, who  had  carried  on  numerous  feuds,  and  m 
every  case  refused  to  make  pecuniary  compensarioa 
for  the  slaughters  which  he  had  conimitt^.  Thu* 
he  was  usually  called  Styr,  (i.  e.  the  Stirring  or 
Tumultuous;)  as  Verimond  was  termed  Miom,  or 
the  Delicate.  Styr,  nevertheless,  tumultuous  as  he 
was,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  ihe 
patronage  of  the  Berserkir.  It  waa  in  vain  that 
Verimond  protested  that  he  gifted  him  with  two 
such  champions  ns  would  enable  him  to  become  an 
easy  victor  in  every  quarrel  he  might  engage  in,  and 
that  he  designed  inis  present  ns  a gage  of  their  fra- 
ternal union.  Styr^professing  a sincere  confidence 
in  his  brotherly  ancction,  intimated,  that  he  had 
heard  enough  of  the  disposition  of  these  foreign 
waniors,  to  satisfy  him  that  they  would  be  rather 
embarrassing  than  useful  dependants,  and  was 
fully  determined  never  to  admit  them  within  his 
family. 

Verimond  was  therefore  obliged  to  change  his 
tone,  to  acknowledge  the  dread  in  which  he  stood 
of  the  Berserkir.  and  request  his  brother’s  advice  and 
assistance  to  rid  him  of  them  ; “ That,”  answered 
Styr,  “ is  a diflerent  proposal.  I could  never  have 
accepted  them  ns  a pledge  of  favour  or  friendship; 
but  to  relieve  thee  from  danger  and  difficulty,  1 am 
content  to  encumber  myself  with  the  charge  of  thy 
associates.”  The  , next  point  was  to  reconcile  the 
Berserkir,  (who  might  resent  being  transferr^  like 
bondsmen  from  the  one  brother  to  the  other,)  to  this 
cliange  of  masters. 

The  warlike  and  fierce  di^osition  of  Styr  seemed, 

. however,  so  much  mure  suitable  to  their  own.  than 
that  of  Verimund,  that  they  speedily  acquiesced,  and 
accompanying  their  new  patron  upon  a nocturnal 
excursion,  evinced  their  strength  in  breaking  to 
pieces  a strong  wooden  frame,  or  bed.  in  which  his 
enemy  had  taken  refuge,  so  that  Styr  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sla>dng  him.  The  presumption  of  Hal- 
li. however,  soon  discomposed  their  union.  The 
champion  cast  the  eyes  of  affection  on  Asdisa,  the 
daughter  of  his  patron,  a haughty,  fiery,  and  robust 
damsel,  well  qualified  to  captivate  the  heart  of  a 
Berserkar.  He  formally  announced  to  Styr  that  he 
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demanded  her  hand  in  marriajRe,  that  a rtfnsal  would 
be  a bn:aeh  of  ihcir  friend  a hip,  but  that  if  he  would 
accept  of  his  alliaace,  he  and  hie  brother  would  run- 
dcr  him  lh»5  most  powerful  rmm  in  Iceland. . 

At  thi.H  unexpected  ^iropoaal  Styr  for  a time  re- 
mained jjiUent,  considering  how  beat  he  iniphi  evade 
the  preeuniptuous  deMisind  of  this  frantic  champion, 
and  at  Icnirtlt  observed,  that  the  friends  of  his  fami- 
ly must  be  consulted  upon  hia  daughter’s  establish- 
ment. “ Throe  days’  space,”  answercfl  Halli,  ” will 
suffice  for  that  piuposcj  and  bo  mindful  t|«»i  our 
triendship  depends  on  thme  answer.”  Stvr  in  fjrcat 
doubt  nnd  trouble  journeyed  to  HeJtiafefs,  to  con- 
sult the  experience  of  the  iioniifl'  Snorro.  When 
Snorro  teamed  that  he  came  to  ask  advice,  “Let  us 
ascend,”  he  said.  *‘  the  sacred  mount ; for  such 
councilmans  are  lakcn  on  that  holy  snot  rarely  prove 
un propitious.”  They  remained  jn,aoei>  conference 
on  the  mount  of  Thor  tmtil  evening,  nor  did  any 
one  know  the  purpose  wliich  they  agitated,  but  what  I 
followetl  sufficiently  fehows  the  naium  of  the  coun- 
sels suggested  upon  the  holy  i^oumi 

so  soon  as  he  returiUMi  home,  aonounwd  to 
Halil  his  expectation,  that  since  ho  could  nut  re- 
deem his  bnde  by  payment  of  a sum  of  money  as 
was  usual,  he  should  substitute  in  lieu  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  right  and  custom,  the  performance 
of  some  unusual  and  difficult  task.  “And  what  shall ! 
that  task  be?”  demanded  the  suitor.  “Thou  shall  j 
form,”  said  Styr,  “a  path  through  the  rocks  at 
Biarnarhaf,  and  a fence  betwixt  my  property  and  ! 
that  of  my  neighbours : also  thou  shalt  construct  a 
house  for  the  reception  of  my  flocks,  and  these  tasks 
accomplished  thou  shall  nave  Asdisa  to  wife.” 

“ Though  unaccustomed  to  such  servile  toil,”  repli- 
ed the  Berserkar,  “ I except  of  the  terms  thou  hast ' 
oflTered.”_  .And  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  he  ; 
accomplished  the  path  required,  a work  of  the  i 
greatest  labour,  and _ erected  the  bound-fence,  of  I 
which  vestiges  remained  in  the  days  of  our  his- 
torian. 

The  Berserkir  were  now  labouring  at  the  stable 
for  the  flocks,  while  the  servants  of  StjT  were  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  a subterranean  bath,  so 
Contrived  that  it  could  on  a sudden  bo  deluged  with 
boiling  wHter,  or  heated  to  a suflbeating  degree. 
On  the  last  day,  when  the  brethren  were  approach- 
ing the  conclusion  of  their  task,  Asdis^  the  daugh- 
ter of  St3fT,  passed  by  them  splendidly  arrayed. 
Then  sunR  Halli,— 

“ Ob  vrhither  doat  thou  wend  thy  war, 

Fa.ir  muiden,  in  aiicli  rinti  urrar, 

Po  r never  liavr?  I aecn  tbee  roam 
8w  xarly  drwjied.  lo  for  from  borne  >— ** 

Then  Leikner  also  sung,— 

**  Tin  now  that  stole  of  purple  rare 
Full  sekloat  did  the  maiden  wear. 

Why  is  she  now  attired  so  fair  t 
Tim  cntMo,  0 inaiJ,  benign  displar. 

Of  that  unwonted  raiment  sn>', 
tVor  itsM  dWlainibl  imss  us  Iiv, 

With  silent  lip  and  scomlui  eye." 

< 

But  .Asdisa,  disliking  cither  the  bard  or  the  poetry, 
or  both,  passed  on  without  making  any  answer. 

Evening  now  appruanlted,  and,  the  stipulated  task 
being  ended,  the  champions  relumed  to  the  dwelling 
of  Styr.  The  Berserkir  were  extremely  exhaustco, 
as  was  common  with  persons  of  tlu'ir  condition, 
whose  profuse  expenditure  of  strength  and  spirits 
inducctl  a proprirtionnl  degree  of  rela.xaiion  after  se- 
vere labour.  They,  therefore,  gladly  accepted  Styr’s 
proposal,  that  they  should  occupy  the  ncwjy-con- 
structed  bath.  When  they  had  entered,  their  insi- 
dious patron  caused  the  trap-door  to  be  blockadal. 
and  a newly-stripped  bullock’s  skin  to  be  stretched 
before  the  entrance,  and  then  proceeded  to  pour  in 
scalding  water  through  ths  aperture  contrived  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  neat  the  bath  to  an  intolerable 

Eitch.  The  unfortunate  Berserkir  endeavoured  to 
reak  out,  and  Halli  auccccded  in  forcing  the  door, 
but  his  feet  entangling  in  the  slippery  hide,  he  was 
subbed  by  StjT,  ere  he  coidd  make  any  defence: 
jus  brother  attempting  the  entrance,  was  forced 
headlong  back  into  the  oath,  and  thus  both  perished. 
Voi.  I.—5  j 
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Styr  caused  their  bodies  to  be,  interred  in  a narrow 
glen,  of  such  depth  that  nothing  but  the  sky  was 
visible  from  its  recesses.  Then  Styr  compost  this 
song  concerning  his  exploit 

" TbcM  chunpioiM  from  berond  the  main 
Of  icelaod’a  mm  I deem'd  Oie  banc. 

Nor  fear'd  I to  emlure  the  barm 
And  fVantw  fury  of  their  arm, 

But.  conqueror,  ffave  thii  vallor'a  aloom. 

To  be  the  trim  Beiaerkir'a  tomb.’^ 

AVhen  the  poniifT  Snorro  heard  that  the  stratagem 
of  Styr  had  proved  successful,  he  paid  him  a visit, 
in  which,  after  a day’s  consultation,  Asdisa,  the 
daughter  of  Styr.  was  betrothed  to  Snorro.  The 
marriage,  was  solcmni^  shortly  afterwards,  and 
the  activity  , and  intrepidity  of  Styr  being  aided  by, 
and  aiding  in  turn,  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
Snorro.  the  power  of  both  was  greatly  extended  and 
fortifled  by  this  alliance. 

Passing  some  feuds  of  less  interest,  we  come  to 
the  history  of  Thorolf  RscRifot.  This  chief  had  in 
his  youth  defied  to  combat  an  aged  champion  call- 
ed Ulfar,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  his  territory. 
Ulfar,  though  old  and  dim  of  sight,  preferred  death 
to  dishonour,  and  met  Thomlt  in  single  combat. 
Ulfar  fell,  but  Tliorolf  received  a wouud  in  the  leg, 
of  which  ho  ever  after  halted,  nnd  thus  acqtiircd  the 
name  of  Bsegifot,  or  the  Crook-footed,  ^ Thorolf  had 
one  son,  the  same  Anikill  who  figured  in  the  history 
ofThorarin  the  Hiack,  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  the  enchantress  Goirridii.  .As  H'horolt 
w;axed  aged,  he  became  of  a, cankered  and  savage 
dispositiom  and  ns  crooked  in  bis  mind  as  in  his 
limbs.  Many  causc.s  of  discord  occurred  betwixt 
him  and  his  son  .Arukill,  until  at  length  they  were 
in  a state  of  utter  enmity. 

The  nearest  neighbour  of  Thorolf  Bsgifot  was 
j Ulfar,  a freedman  of  Thorbrand,  possessed  of  a fair 
I property.  It  was  said  of  this  cultivator,  that  he  un- 
derstood the  art  of  making  hay  better  than  any  man 
! in  Iceland,  and  that  hia  crop  was  never  injured  by 
rain,  or  his  cattle  by  storms.  Thorolf  went  to 
consult  this  sage  upon  the  management  of  the  hay- 
I cr^  on  a fiela  which  they  possessed  in  common. 
“ This  week,”  said  Ulfar,  “ will  be  rainy ; let  us  use 
it  in  cutting  the  hay ; it  will  be  followed  by  a fort- 
night of  diy  weather,  which  we  will  employ  in  dry- 
ing it.”  Thorolf,  however,  became  impatient,  and, 
duoious  of  a change  of  weather,  ordered  his  hay  to 
1 be  carried  to  his  yard,  and  ricked  up,  while  that  of 
Ulfar  was  yet  lying  in  the  sw'athe ; nnd  at  the  same 
time,  whether  impelled  by  cupidity,  caprice,  or  jea- 
lousy, does  not  appear,  he  carried  home  also  that 
part  of  the  crop  which  belonged  to  the  weather-wise 
Ulfar.  The  latter  reclaimed  nis  property ; but,  after 
some  altercation,  saw  no  means  of  redress  so  effec- 
1 tual  as  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  Arnkill,  the  son  of 
Thorolf.  Arnkill,  after  vain  applications  for  justice 
to  his  father,  was  at  length  contented  to  indemnify 
Ulfar,  by  making  payment  to  him  of  the  value  of 
the  hay,  a proposal  to  which  his  father  had  refused 
to  accede,  saying,  in  the  plentitude  of  oppressive 
power,  “That  the  churl  was  already  too  wealthy.” 
Arnkill,  however,  indemnified  himself  of  the  price  of 
; the  hay  by  driving  off  twelve  fat  oxen  belonging  to 
I his  fatner,  which  he  alleged  were  compensated  by 
the  money  thus  advanced  lo  Ulfar. 

It  was  now  the  feast  of  Jol,  and  Thorolf,  who  had 
drank  freely,  and  circulated  much  liquor  among  his 
bondsmen,  was  so  incensed  against  Ulfar,  that  he 
offered  liberty  to  any  of  his  serfs  who  would  bum 
his  house,  and  consume  him  among  the  flames. 
.Six  of  hia  bondsmen  set  out  upon  this  neighbourly 
exploit } but  the  flames,  as  they  began  to  ri^  be- 
came visible  to  Arnkill.  who  hastened  with  hia  fol- 
lowers to  the  house  of  Ulfar,  extinguished  the  fire, 
and  made  prisoners  the  incendiaries.  These  he 
transported  to  bis  own  house,  and  hanged  them  next 
morning  without  ceremoiw,  to  the  great  increase  ot 
his  father’s  discontent.  Ulfar,  on  the  other  hand, 
rejoiced  at  having  acouired  so  active  and  powerful  a 
protector,  chose  Arnkill  for  his  immediate  patron, 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  family  of  his  original  mas- 
ter Thorbrand,  who  viewed  with  resentment  the 
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chance  of  losing  tho  inheritance  of  their  fatherie 
freedman.  . 

In  consequence  of  this  transaction,  the  wrath  of 
Thorolf  grew  so  high  against  his  son,  that  he  went 
to  the  pontiff  Snorro,  to  prevail  on  him  to  prosecute 
Arnkill  to  tho  uttermost,  for  the  slaughter  of  his  six 
bondsmen.  Snorro,  at  first,  declined  to  have  any 
interference  with  the  matter,  alleging  the  good  cha- 
racter of  Arnkill,  and  the  foul  treason  in  which  the 
serfs  of  Thorolf  bad  been  engaged  when  seized  and 
executed.  “ I wot  well  the  cause  of  thy  regard  for 
Arnkill,”  answered  Thorolf ; ” thou  thinkest  he  will 
pay  for  thy  support  in  the  assembly  more  freely  than 
1.  But  hearken:  I know  thy  desire  to  possess  the 
fair  woods  of  Krakaness,  which  pertain  to  me.  I 
will  bestow  them  on  thee,  if  thou  wilt  prosecute  the 
cause  arising  from  the  slaughter  of  my  bondsmen 
with  the  utmost  severity,  without  sparing,  on  ac- 
count of  AnikiU's  relation  to  mt\orhis  friendship 
to  thyself.”  Snorro  could  not  resist  the  prospect  of 
gain  thus  artfully  held  out  to  him,  and  agreed  to  pro- 
secute the  cause  to  thc  uticrniost. 

'I'he  pleadings  were  ingeniou.s  on  both  sides,  the 
age  ana  country  considered,  ami  show  some  pro- 
gress in  the  intricate  punctilbsof  municipal  jurispru- 
dence. The  death  of  tho  bondsmen  was  u^u  by 
Snorro  as  inflicted  without  legal  j>roces8.  The  ac- 
cu.sed  defended  himself  noon  tho  fact  of  their  being 
apprehended  in  theactof  nurning  Ulfaris  habitation. 
It  was  replied,  that  though  this  might  have  justified 
their  being  slain  on  the  spot,  yet  it  gave  those  who 
seized  them  no  right  to  execute  them  elsewhere 
after  a day’s  interval.  At  length  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  award  of  the  two  brethren,  Styr  and 
Yerimond,  who  appointed  Arnkill  to  pay  a fine  of 
twelve  ounces  of  silver  for  the  deaih  of  each  domes- 
tic. Thorolf,  incensed  to  the  highest  pilch  at  this 
lenient  imposition,  broke  forth  into  complaints 
against  Snorro,  whom  he  considered  as  having  be- 
trayed his  cause,  and  retired  from  the  convention 
to  meditate  a bloody  revenge  against  all  his  ene- 


Ulfar  the  most  helpless  and  inoffensive,  was  the 
first  to  experience  Tnorolfs  resentment.  He  had 
been  feasting  with  hU  patron  Arnkill,  and  had  de- 
parted loadM  with  arms  and  other  presents,  when 
he  was  waylaid  and  assassinated  by  Snagil,  a villain 
whom  Thorolf  had  hired  to  do  the  deed  by  an  ample 
bribe.  Arnkill,  who  chanced  to  be  abroad  that 
evening,  observed  a man  at  a distance  bearing  tho 
shield  which  he  had  so  lately  bestowed  on  Ulfar. 
“That  buckler,”  said  he,  “Ulfar  hath  not  parted 
from  willingly ; pursue  the  bearer  of  it,  and  i£  os  I 
dread,  he  has  slain  my  client  through  my  father's 
instigation,  bring  him  not  before  my  sight,. but  slay 
him  mstantly.”  Apart  of  his  followers  instantly 

Eursued  Spam},  and  having  seized  and  compelled 
im  to  avow  nis  crime^  and  confess  by  whom  it  was 
pompted,  they  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and  brought 
back  to  Amkiil  the  spoils  of  the  unhappy  Ulfar. 

The  disputes  concerning  the  inheritance  of  Ulfar 
now  augmented  the  dissensions  of  the  settlement. 
It  was  claimed  by  the  family  of  Thorbrand,  as 
Ulfar  had  been  his  freedman,  and  ^ Amkiil  as  his 
immediate  patron  and  protector.  The  former,  how- 
ever, proved  the  weaker  party : and  on  having  re- 
course to  Snorro,  receive  little  encouragement  to 
cope  with  Arnkill:  “ You  share  only,”  said  the  wily 
pontiff,  “the  general  lot  of  the  tribe,  which,  while 
Arnkill  lives,  must  put  up  with  such  aggressions  un- 
avenged.” Most  truly  spoken,”  relied  the  sons 
of  Thorbrand,  “ nor  can  wo  complain  of  thee,  Snor- 
ro, for  refusing  to  advocate  our  cause,  who  art  so 
tame  and  cold  in  asserting  thine  own.”  With  these 
words  of  reproach,  they  left  the  assembly  in  great 
discontent 

Thorolf  Bsemfot  began  now  to  r^ent  having  be- 
stowed upon  Snorro  the  woods  of  Krakaness  with- 
out obtaining  the  stipulated  gratification  of  bis  re- 
sentment He  went  to  the  pontiff  and  demanded 
restitution,  alleging,  that  he  had  transferr&l  the 
woods  in  }oan,  not  as  a gift.  But  Snorro  refused  to 
listen  to  his  demand,  and  appealed  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  transaction,  that  he  had 


received  the  woods  in  flill  property.  In  the  warmth 
of  passion,  Thorolf  now  had  recourse  to  his  son, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  renew  their  natural  alliance, 
and  that  the  pledge  of  their  friendship  should  be  the 
union  of  tiieir  forces,  to  recover  from  Snorro  the 
woods  of  Krakaness.  “ It  was  not  for  love  of  me," 
said  Arnkill,  “that  thou  gavest  Snorro  possession 
of  these  woods ; and  although  I know  he  has  no 
just  title  to  them,  1 will  not  enter  into  feud  with  the 
pontiff  to  gratify  thy  resentment  by  quanclling  with 
him.”— “Thy  cowardice,”  said  Thorolf,  “rather 
than  any  other  motive,  causes  thy  affected  modera- 
tion.”—“Think  on  the  matter  what  thou  wilt,” 
said  Arnkill,  “but  I will  not  enter  into  feud  with 
Snorro  on  that  subject,” 

Thus  repulsed  at  every  hand,  and  in  all  the  agony 
of  impotent  fury,  Thorolf  Baegifot  returned  to  his 
ow'n  house.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  partook  not  of  the 
evening  meal,  but,  sitting  in  silence  at  the  highest 
part  of^ the  table,  suffered. his  domestics  to  retire  to 
rest  without  quitting  his.  chair.  In  tho  morn- 
ing he  was  found  dead  in  the  same  place  and 
posture, 

A message  instantly  conveyed  to  Arnkill  the  news 
of  his  rattler’s  death.  When  he  came,  the  corpse 
remained  seated  in  the  posture  in  which  Thorolf 
had  expired,  and  the  terrified  family  hinted  that  he 
had  fallen  by  the  mode  of  death  of  all  others  the 
most  dreaded  by  tlie  Icelanders.*  .Vrnkill  entered 
the  apartment,  but  in  such  a manner  as  to  approach 
the  body  from  behind ; and  he  cautioned  the  attend- 
ants that  no  one  should  look  upon  the  face  of  the 
corpse  until  the  due  propitiatory  rites  were  perform- 
ed. It  was  not  without  application  of  force  that  the 
corpse  could  be  removed  from  the  seat  which  it  oc- 
cupied ; the  face  was  then  veiled,  and  the  cu^ 
toraary  ceremonies  paid  to  the  dead  body.  This 
done,  Arnkill  commanded  the  wall  of  the  apart- 
ment to  be  broken  dowm  behind  the  spot  where 
Thorolf  had  died,  and  the  corpse  being  raised 
up  with  difficulty,  and  transported  through  the 
breach, t was  deposited  in  a grave  strongly  built. 

But  these  meet  honours,  and  this  grave,  however 
fortified,  could  not  apjpease  or  retain  the  restless 
spirit  of  Thorolf  Baf^giloi.  He  appeared  in  the  dis- 
trict hy  night  and  day,  slew  men  and  cattle,  and 
harrowed  the  country  so  much  by  his  fr^uent  ap- 
ourition  and  mischievous  exploits,  that  his  sonAm- 
kill,  on  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  inhabitants, 
resolved  to  change  the  place  of  his  father’s  sepulture. 
Some  opposition  was  threatened  by  the  sons  of 
Thorbrand,  who  refused  to  permit  the  corpse  to  be 
carried  through  their  dpmains,  until  reminded  by 
iheir  father,  that  it  was  illegal  to  refuse  passage  to 
those  who  were  travelling  in  discharge  of  a duty  im- 
posed by  law  and  such  was  the  bunal  of  the  dead. 
The  body  of  Thorolf  was  found  on  opening  the  tomb, 
but  his  aspect  was  fearful  and  grisly  to  a preterna- 
tural degree.  He  was  placed  on  a bicr  between  two 
strong  oxen,  which,  nevertheless,  were  worn  out  by 
fatigue  ere  they  had  transported  him  a few  miles. 
’Others  were  substituted  in  their  room,  but  when 
they  attained  tho  summit  of  a hill,  at  some 
distance  from  tho  destined  place  of  sepulture,  the 
harnessed  steers  became  frantic,  and  breaking  their 
yokes,  rushed  down  the  precipice  and  perished.  The 
conise,  too,  became  of  such  ponderous  weight,  that 
it  could  by  no  means  be  transported  any  further,  so 
that  Arnkill  was  fain  to  consign  it  to  the  earth  on 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  where  it  lay,  and  M;hich  took  its 
name  nenceforth  from  that  of  Bmgifot.  Arnkill 
caused  a mound  of  immense  height  to  be  piled 
above  the  grave,  and  Thorolf,  during  the  lifoiinie 
of  his  son,  remained  quiet  in  his  new  abode,  althouf^ 
as  will  bo  hereafter  shown,  he  gave  further  disturb- 
ance after  Arnkill’s  death. 

After  the  death  of  Thorolf,  Arnkill  engaged  in  va- 
rious disputes  with  the  pontiff  Snorro  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  woods  of  Krakaness,  and  with  the 

* HuieiJe  letmu  to  be  indicated. 

^ It  it  itill  an  article  of  iwpulnr  sopontition  in  Scotland,  that 
the  cotpao  of  a auicidc  ouftil  not  to  be  carried  out  of  the  apart; 
ment  by  the  door,  but  lowered  Utrouph  a window,  or  coowyaa 
through  a breech  in  the  wall.  Nefiect  of  tfais  obwrvaace  i*  MP* 
poaedto  expose  the  bowe  to  be  Itauntad. 
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duced  into  Iceland  by  her  apostles  Qizur  the  White, 
and  Hialto.*  Snorro  became  a convert,  and, lent 
the  greatest  assistance  in  extending  the  new  faith.t 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  motive  tne  priest  of  Thor 
could  have  for,  exchanging  a W9rship,  over  which 
he,  himself  presided,  for  a new  religion,  since  the  un* 
principled  cunning  and  selfish  conduct  of  Snorro 
seem  to  deprive  him  of  the  credit  of  having  acted 
upon  conviction.  He  procured  the  erection,  never- 
theless, of  a Christian  church  at  Hclgafels,  upon 
the  site  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Thor,  and  acted 
in  every  other  respect  as  a sincere  convert.  As  this 
, „ I was  the  third  attempt  to  preach  Christianity  in  the 

Thorlef  Kimbi,  the  strongest  of  these  champions,  he  i island,  it  seems  probable  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
gave  a choice  war  axe.  and,  bidding  him  ‘ ’ ' ’ ’ ■ • ■ • . . • 

tne  length  of  the  handle,  added,  “Vet  it 


sons  of  Thorbrand,  on  account  of  their  old  feud. 
He  had  the  better  in  many  skirmisher  and  in  many 
debates  before  the  national  convention.  Nor  was 
Snorro  for  a length  of  time  successful  in  his  vari- 
ous efforts  to  remove  this  powerful  rival for,  al- 
though a priest,  he  was  not  in  any  respect  nice  in 
his  choice  of  means  on  such  occasions,  and  practised 
repeatedly  against  Arnkill’s  life  by  various  attempts 
at  assassination.  At  length,  how’ever,  irritated  to 
the  highest  pilch,  by  a conversation  m which  ho 
heard  strangers  extol  the  power  and  courage  of 
Arnkill  above  his  own,  the  pontiff  resolved  to  em- 
ploy in  his  revenge  the  sons  of  Thorbrand.  To 


observe 

Itli;  me  iiaiiutc,  uuui^m  * »,  IS  SCarCC 

long  enough  to  reach  the  head  of  Arnkill  while  ma- 
king hay  at  the  farm  of  Ulfar.”  It  must  be  observed, 
that  .\rnkill  durst  not  occupy  the  farm  of  Ulfar, 
which  had  been  so  fiercely  disputed  between  him 
and  the  sons  of  Thorbrand,  otherwise  than  by  send- 
ing labourers  there  in  the  day,  and  withdrawing 
them  before  night-fall.  In  the  hay-season,  however, 
he  also  employed  his  wains  by  moonlight  to  trans- 
port the  hay  from  these  possessions  to  nis  own  do- 
main. The  sons  of  Thorbrand,  embracing  the  hint 
of  the  pontiff,  watched  his  motions;  and  learning 
that  one  moonlight  night  Arnkill  had  himself  accom- 
panied three  of  his  bondsmen  for  the  above  purpose, 
they  despatched  a messenger  to  inform  Snorro.  that 
“ the  old  eagle  had  taken  his  flight  towards  Orlig- 
stad.”  The  pontiff'  . 

by  nine  armed  followers,  traversed  the  ice  to  Alii 
fiord,  where  he  joined  the  party  of  the  sons  of  Thor- 
brand, six  in  number.  Arnkill,  who  descried  his 
enemies  advancing  towards  him,  despatched  his 
unarmed  attendants  to  his  dwelling,  to  summon  his 
servants  to  his  assistance.  “I  meantime,”  said  he 


Icelanders  had  already  rejected  in  secret  the  ^^'cr- 
Btitions  of  panganism,  and  that  the  worship  of  Thor 
had  declined  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  Snorro. 
therefore,  in  consistence  with  his  character,  placed 
hinaself  at  the  bead  of  the  revolution  in  religion, 
which  he  saw  could  not  be  resisted. 

The  same  year  is  assigned  as  the  date  of  a very 
curious  legend.  A ship  from  Iceland  chanced  to 
winter  in  a haven  near  Holgafels.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers was  a woman  named  Thorgunna,  a native 
of  the  Hebrides,  who  was  reported  by  the  sailors  to 
possess  garments  and  household  furniture  of  a fash- 
ion far  surpassing  those  used  in  Iceland.  Thurida, 
sister  of  the  Pontiff  Snorro,  and  wife  of  Thorodd,  a 
woman  of  a vain  and  covetous  disposition,  and,  as 
was  believed,  of  licentious  manners,  attracted  by 


„ . „ _ these  reports,  made  a visit  to  the  stranger,  but  could 

The  pontiff  instantly  rose,  and  accompanied  ' not  prevail  upon  her  to  display  her  treasures.  Per- 

^ . .i-r  ' aisting,  however,  in  her  inquines,  she  pressed  Thor- 

giinna  to  take  up  her  abode  at  the  house  of  Thorodd. 
The  Hebridean  reluctantly  assented,  but  added,  that 
as  she  could  labour  at  every  usual  kind  of  domes- 
tic industry,  she  trusted  in  that  manner  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  she  might  lie  under  to  the 
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will  defend  myself  on  the  heap  of  hay,  nor  will  1 familj',  without  giving  any  part  of  her  property,  in 
afford  an  easy  victory  to  my  foemen.”  But  of  these  recompense  of  her  lodging.  As  Thurida  continued 


mesijengers,  one  perished  in  crossing  a torrent,  the 
other  loiterM  by  the  way.  Meantime  Arnkill,  after 
defending  himself  valiantly,  was  finally  overpowered 
and  slain.  Of  which  sings  the  Scald  Thormoda 
Ulfilson : — 

A noble  meal  the  pontifT ttrew’d 
For  the  wild  earlc'i  h'lnsry  brood  ; 

A notilc  enrpeo  hath  filled  the  Comb, 

W'hon  valiaot  Anikiil  met  hia  doom. 

Arnkill  is  regretted  by  the  annalist  as  a riiodel  of 
the  qualities  most  valued  in  an  Icelandic  chief.  He 
e.xcelled  all  in  accurate  observance  of  ancient  rites 
and  customs,  was  stout-hearted  and  brave  in  enter- 
prise, and  so  prudent  and  eloquent,  that  he  was 
always  successful  in  the  cause.s  which  he  prosecuted 
in  the  popular  assemblies-Tqualities  which  drew  upon 
him  tne  envy  that  occasioned  his  death.  His  se- 
pulchral mound,  raised  upon  the  sea-shore,  was  still 
conspicuous  m the  time  of  the  historian.  The  pro- 
perty of  Arnkill,  and  the  charge  of  exacting  ven- 
geance for  his  blood,  passed  to  females,  and  hence 
the  duty  was  but  indifferently  discharged.  Thorolf 
Kimbi,  who  had  struck  the  deadly  blow,  w'as  ban- 
ished for  three  years  from  Iceland,  a poor  atonement 
for  the  slaughter  of  such  a champion.  And  hence, 
says  the  annalist,  it  was  enacted  that  neither  a 
woman,  nor  a youth  under  sixteen  years,  should  pro- 
secute in  a cause  for  avenging  of  blood.  Arnkill 
was  slain  in  the  year  993. 

Omitting  a desperate  feud  between  the  sons  of 
Thorbrand  and  those  of  Thorlak,  wo  shall  only 
notice  the  accuracy  with  which  the  compensaiio 
injuriarum  was  weighed  in  the  Comitia  of  Helga- 
fels,  when  the  quarrel  was  accommodated.  Every 
disaster  which  hatltbeen  sustairied  by  the  one  party, 
was  weighed  against  one  of  a similar  nature  inflict- 
^ upon  the  otnar.  Life  for  life,  wound  for  wound, 
eye  for  eye,  and  tpoth  for  tooth,  were  adjusted  w'ith 
the  utmost  precision,  and  the  balance  arising  in  fa- 
vour of  one  of  the  contending  septs  was  valued  and 
atoned  for  bv  a pecuniary  mulct.  This  compact 
which  was  followed  by  an  internal  peace  of  unusual 
duration,  took  place  in  the  year  999. 

In  the  year  1000,  the  Christian  religion  was  intro- 


recompensc  oi  her  longing 
to  urge  her  request,  Thorgunna  accompanied  her  to 
Froda,  the  house  of  Thorodd,  where  the  seaman  de- 
posited a huge  chest  and  cabinet,  containing  the 
property  of  her  new  guest,  which  Thurida  viewed 
writh  curious  and  covetous  eyes.  So  soon  as^  they 
had  pointed  out  to  Thorgunna  the  place  assigned 
for  her  bed,  she  opened  the  chest,  and  look  forth 
such  an  embroidered  bed  coverlid,  and  such  a splen- 
did and  complete  set  of  tapestry  hangings,  and 
furniture  of  English  linen,  interwoven  with  silk, 
as  had  never  been  seen  in  Iceland.  “ Sell  to  me,” 
said  the  covetous  matron,  " this  fair  bed  furniture.” 
-7“  Believe  me,”  answered  Thorgunna,  “ I will  not 
lie  upon  straw  in  order  to  feed  thy  pomp  and  va- 
nity;” an  answer  which  so  greatly  displeased  Tbu- 
rida.  that  she  never  again  repealed  her  request. 

Thorgunna,  10  whose  character  subsequent  events 
added  something  of  a mystical  solemnity,  is  descri- 
bed as  being  a woman  of  a tall  and  stately  appear- 
ance, of  a dark  complexion,  and  having  a profusion 
of  black  hair.  She  was  advanced  in  age ; assiduous 
in  the  laliours  of  the  field  and  of  the  loom  ; a faith- 
ful attendant  upon  divine  worship,  after  the  Christ- 
ian rites;  grave,  silent,  and  solemn  in  domestic  so- 
ciety. She  had  little  intercourse  with  the  household 
of  Thorodd,  and  showed  particular  dislike  to  two  of 
its  inmates.  These  were  Thorer,  who  having  lost  a 

* Ilialto  wa*  an  Icelander  br  birth,  but  had  been  banished  for 
compoeiny  a loni;  in  dUparaacment  of  the  heathen  deities,  of 
wluch  the  following  is  a literal  version  s — 

*'  I will  not  serve  an  idol  lof. 

Fur  me,  I caro  not  which, 

But  either  Odin  is  a doK, 

Or  Freya  is  a bitch." 

nittoria  EU:cle»Uutica  IsUmdUi.  vol.  I.  p.  S7. 

♦ We  learn  from  another  authority,  that  the  heathen  priests  and 
nobles  Iwld  a public  conference  with  tlw  Christian  missionaries  in 
the  ffcocral  assembly  of  the  tribos  of  Iceland.  While  llio  argu* 
ment  was  yet  in  discussion,  news  arrived  Uiat  an  irruption  of  lava 
was  laying  waste  a nuiebbourinf  ilistricL  " It  is  the  effect  of 
the  wrath  of  onr  offended  deities."  exclaimed  the  wonMpperi  of 
Odin  and  Thor.  " And  what  excited  their  wrath."  aiMwered 
Rnnrro,  the  hero  of  the  Kyrhiggia-Saga,  though  still  himself  a 
heathen,  ■'  what  excited  their  wrath  when  these  rocks  of  lava, 
which  wo  ourselves  tread,  were  themselves  a glowing  torrent  1" 
This  ready  answer  silenced  the  advocates  of  heatbonkm.'-'JliS' 
toria  ReciesUutica  Uland^,  vol.  L p.  as. 
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leg  in  the  skirmigh  between  Thorbion  and  Thorarin 
the  Black,  was  called Thorer-Widlegr,  (wooden-lee,) 
from  the  substitute  he  had  adopted : and  his  wfle, 
Thorgrima,  called  Gtilldrn-Kinna,  (wicked  sorce- 
ress,) from  her  supposed  skill  in  enchantments. 
Kiartan,  a boy  of  excellent  promise,  was  the  only 
person  of  the  household  to  whom  Thonjunna  show- 
ed much  aflection ; and  she  was  much  ve.xed  at  limes 
when  the  childish  petulance  of  the  boy  made  an  in- 
different return  to  jier  kindness. 

We  must  here  digress  a little  upon  the  subject  of 
Kiartan.  He  was  the  son  of  Thurida,  sister  of  the 
pontiff  Snorro,  and  also  passed  for  the  son  of  her 
husband  Thorodd,  but  this  was  not  so  certain.  Bi- 
orn,  a stranger,  who  had  acquire^  the  name  of  the 
Hero  of  Brad  wick,  had  been  assiduous  in  his  visits 
to  Thurida  in  the  year  preceding  the  birth  of  Kiar- 
tan. The  jealousy  of  the  husband  was  awakened, 
and  he  employed  a sorceress  to  raise  a nocturnal 
tempest  to  destroy  Biorn  on  his  way  to  his  mistress. 
This  attempt  proved  in  vain,  as  well  as  several 
others,  to  taiie  nis  life  by  \*iolence.  At  length,  while 
Snorro  was  about  to  surround  Biorn  wdth  a body  of 
horse,  conceiving  his  own  honour  interested  in  that 
of  his  sister  Thurida,  the  champion  perceiving  their 
purpose,  suddenly  seized  on  the  pontiff,  and,  holding 
adaKerto  his  throat,  compelled  him  to  a treaty, 
by  wmich  Snorro  agreed  to  withdraw  his  followers ; 
and  Biorn,  on  hist  part,  consented  to  remove  all  fur- 
ther stain  upon  Thunda’s  reputation,  by  departing 
from  Iceland.  Biorn  kept  his  vvord,  and  for  a long 
time  was  not  heard  of.  Many  years  afterwards, 
however,  an  Icelandic  vessel,  while  on  the  we.‘«tern 
coast  of  Iceland,  was  surprised  by  a storm,  which 
drove  her  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  pilot,  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  After  sailing  far  to  the  west 
they  reached  an  unknown  land,  pccupicd  by  a sa- 
vage people,  who  immediately  seized  on  the  mer- 
chants and  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  began  to  dispute 
whether  they  should  reduce  them  to  a state  of  sla- 
very, or  kill  them  on  the  spot.  At  this  moment 
there  came  up  a body  of  horsernen,  headed  hy  a 
leader  of  eminent  stature  and  distinguished  appear- 
ance, whom  the  assembled  natives  seemed  to  respect 
ns  their  chief.  He  addressed  the  merchants  in  the 
Norse  language,  and  learning  that  they  came  from 
Iceland,  made  niany  inquirie.s  concerning  the  pontiff 
Snorro  and  his  sister  Thurida,  but  especially  con- 
cerning her  son  Kiartan.  Being  satisfied  on  these 

Eoints,  he  intimated  his  intention  to  set  them  at  li- 
erty,  cautioning  them  never  to  return  to  that  coun- 
try, as  the  inhabitants  were  hostile  to  strangers. 
The  merchants  ventured  to  inquire  thenameof  their 
benefactor.^  This  he  refused  to  communicate,  lest 
his  Icelandic  friends,  coming  to  seek  him,  should  en- 
counter the  danger  from  which  his  present  guests 
had  been  delivered,  without  his  having  the  same 
power  to  protect  them ; for  in  this  region  there  were 
chiefs,  he  said,  more  powerful  than  he  himself. 
When  they  were  about  to  depart,  he  requested  them 
to  present,  on  his  behalf,  a sword  to  Kiart.in,  and  a 
ring  to  Thurida,  as  coming  from  one  who  loved  the 
sister  of  Snorro  better  than  the  pontiff  himself. 
These  words  were  supposed  to  indicate  Biorn,  the 
Hero  of  Bradwick,  and  father  of  Kiartan,  by  his 
clandestine  intrigue  with  Thurida;  and  the  whole 
story  serves  to  show  that  the  Icelanders  had  some 
obscure  tradition,  either  founded  on  conjecture,  or 
accidental  intercourse,  concerning  the  existence  of 
land  to  the  westward  of  the  Atlantic. 

We.  now  return  to  Thorgunna,  the  guest,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  Thorodd  and  his  wife.  After  tins  mys- 
terious stranger  had  dwelt  at  Froda  for  some  time, 
and  while  she  was  labouring  in  the  hay-held  with 
other  members  of  the  family,  a sudden  cloud  from 
the  northern  mountain  led  Thorodd  to  anticipate  a 
heavy  shower.  He  instantly  commanded  the  hay- 
workers  to  pile  up  in  rte.ks  tno  quantity  which  each 
had  been  engageu  in  turning  to  the  wind.  It  w'as  af- 
terwards remembered  that  Thorgunna  did  not  pile 
up  her  portion,  but  left  it  spread  on  the  field.  The 
cloud  approached  with  great  celerity,  and  sunk  so 
heavily  around  the  farm,  that  it  was  scarce  possible 
to  aee  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hbld.  A heavy  shower 


next  descended,  and  so  soon  as  the  clouds  broke 
away,  and  the  sun  shone  forth,  it  was  observed  that 
it  had  rained  blood.  That  part  of  the  portentous 
shower  which  fell  upon  the  ricks  of  the  other  la- 
bourers soon  dried  up,  but  the  hay  which  Thorgun- 
na had  wrought  upon  remained  wet  with  gore. 

The  unfortunate  Hebridean,  appalled  at  the  omen, 
betook  herself  to  her  bed,  ana  was  seized  wth  a 
mortal  illness.  On  the  approach  of  death  she  sum- 
moned Thorodd,  her  landlord,  and  intrusted  to  biin 
the  disposition  of  her  property  and  effects.  “Let 
my  body,”  said  she,  “be  transported  to  Skalholt, 
for  my  mind  presages  that  in  that  place  shall  be 
founded  the  most  distinguished  church  in  this  island. 
Let  my  golden  ring  he  given  to  the  priests  who  shall 
celebrate  my  obsequies,  and  do  thou  indemnify  thy- 
self for  the  funcruf  charges  out  of  my  remaining  ef- 
fects. To  thy  wife  1 bequeath  my  purple  mantle,  in 
order  that,  by  this  sacrifice  to  her  avarice,  I may  se- 
cure the  right  of  disposing  of  the  rest  of  my  effects 
at  my  own  pleasure.  But  for  my  bed,  with  its  co- 
verings, hangings,  and  furniture,  I entreat  ^heymay 
be  all  consigned  to  the  dames.  I do  not  desire  this, 
because  I envy  any  one  the  possession  of  these 
things  after  my  death,  but  because  1 wish  those 
evils  to  be  avoided  which  I plainly  forscc  will  hap- 

ficn  if  my  will  be  altered  in  the  slightest  particu- 
ar.” 

Thorodd  promised  faithfully  to  execute  this  extra- 
ordinary testament  in  the  most  pointed  manner. 

-Accordingly,  so  soon  as  Thorgunna  w'as  dead,  her 
faithful  executor  prepared  a pile  for  burning  her 
splendid  bed.  Thurida  entered,  and  learned  with  an- 
ger and  astonishment  the  purpose  of  these  prepara- 
tions. To  the  remonstrances  of  her  husband  she 
answered,  that  the  menaces  of  future  danger  were 
only  caused  by  Thorgunna’s  selfish  envy,  who  did 
not  w’ish  that  any  one  should  onjoy  her  treanures 
after  her  decease.  Then,  finding  Thorodd  inacces- 
sible to  argument,  she  had  recourse  to  caresses  and 
blandishments,  and  at  length  extorted  permission  to 
scpiirate  from  the  rest  of  the  hed-furniture,  the  ta- 
pestried curtains  and  coverlid : the  rest  w'as  consign- 
ed to  the  flames,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  les- 
tator. 

The  body  of  Thorgunna  being  wrapt  in  new  linen, 
and  placed  in  a coffin,  was  next  to  be  transported 
through  the  precipices  and  morasses  of  Iceland  to 
the  distant  district  she  had  assigned  for  the  place  of 
sepulture.  A remarkable  incident  occurred  on  the 
way.  The  transporters  of  the  body  arrived  at  even- 
ing lat«^  weary,  and  drenched  with  rain,  in  a house 
called  Nether  Ness,  where  the  niggard  ho^iitality 
of  the  proprietor  only  afforded  them  house-room, 
w’ithom  any  supply  ot  food  or  fuel.  But  so  siwn  as 
they  entered,  an  unwonted  noise  wa.s  heard  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  mansion,  and  the  figure  of  a woman, 
soon  recognised  to  be  the  dei'eased  Thorgunna,  was 
seen  busily  employed  in  preparing  victuals.  Their  in- 
hosnitahle  landlord  being  made  acquainted  with  this 
frigntful  apparition,  readily  agreed  to  supply  every 
relreskment  w’hich  was  necessary,  on  which  the 
xdsion  instantly  disappeared.  The  apparition  having 
become  public,  those  w-ho  accompanied  the  body  had 
no  reason  to  ask  twice  for  hospitaliiy,  as  they  pro- 
ceedfd  on  their  journey,  and  arrived  safely  at  Skal- 
hojt,  where  Thorgunnn,  with  all  due  ceremonies  of 
religion,  was  deposited  quietly  in  the  grave.  But  the 
consequences  of  the  breach  of  her  testament  were 
felt  severely  at  Frotla. 

The  author,  fbr  the  better  understanding  of  the 
prodigies  which  happened,  describes  the  manner  of 
living  Ht  Froda  ; a simple  and  patriarchal  structure, 
built  according  to  the  fashion  usc-d  by  the  wealthy 
among  the  Icelamlers.  The  eating  apartment  was 
very  large,  and  a part  hoarded  off  contained  the  beds 
of  the  family.  On  either  side  was’  a sort  of  store- 
room, one  of  which  contained  meal,  the  other  dried 
fish.  Every’  evening  large  fires  were  lighted  in  this 
anartmenl,  for  dressing  the  victuals : and  the  domes- 
tics of  the  family  usually s.at  around  them  fora  con- 
siderable rime,  until  supper  was  prepared.  On  the 
night  when  the  conductors  of  Thorgunna’s  funeral 
returned  to  Froda,  there  appeared,  visible  to  all  who 
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were  present,  a meteor,  or  spectral  appearance,  re- 
sembfing  a half-moon,  which  glided  around  the 
boarded  walls  of  the  mansion  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  sun.*  and  continued  to  per- 
form its  revolutions  until  the  domestics  retired  to 
rest.  This  apparition  was  renewed  every  night  du- 
ring a whole  week,  and  was  pronounced  by  Thorcr 
with  the  wooden  leg,  to  presage  pestilence  or  morta- 
lity. Shortly  after  a herdsman  showed  signs  of 
mental  alienation,  and  gave  various  indications  of 
having  sustained  the  persecution  of  evil  demons. 
This  man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  otie  morning, 
and  then  commenced  a scene  of  ghost-seeing  un- 
heard of  in  the  annals  of  .superstition. 

The  first  victim  was  Thorer,  who  had  presaged 
the  calamity.  Going  out  of  doors  one  evening,  he 
was  grappled  by  the  .spectre  of  the  deceased  shep- 
herd as  he  attempted  tp  re-enter  the  house.  His 
wooden-leg  stood  him  in  poor  stead  in  such  an  en- 
counter ; he  was  hurled  to  the  earth,  and  so  fearful- 
ly beaten,  that  he  died  in  conseouence  of  the  bruiscf 
Thorer  was  no  sooner  dead,  than  his  ghost  associ- 
ated itself  to  that  of  the  herdsman,  and  joined  him 
in  pursuing  and  assaulting  the  inhabitants  of  Froda. 
Meantime  an  infectious  disorder  spread  fast  among 
them,  and  several  of  the  bondsmen  died  one  after  the 
other.  Strange  portents  were_  seen  within  doors, 
the  meal  was  displaced  and  mingled,  and  the  dried 
fish  flung  about  in  a most  alarming  manner,  without 
any  visible  agent.  At  length,  while  the  servants 
were  forming  their  evening  circle  round  the  fire,  a 
spectre,  resembling  the  head  of  a seal-fish,  was  seen 
to  emerge  out  of  the  pavement  of  the  room,  bending 
its  round  black  eyes  full  on  the  tapestried  bctl-cur- 
lains  of  Thorgunna.  Some  of  the  domestics  ventu- 
red to  strike  at  this  figure,  but,  far  from  giving  way 
to  their  efforts,  it  rather  erected  it.self  further  from 
the  floor,  until  Kiartan,  who  seemed  to  have  a natu- 
ral predominance  over  these  supernatural  prodigies, 
seizing  a huge  forge-hammer,  striick  the  seal  repeat- 
edly on  the  nead,  and  compelled  it  to  disappear,  for- 
cing it  down  into  the  floor,  as  if  he  had  driven  a 
stake  into  the  earth. 

This  prodigy  was  found  to  intimate  a new  eala- 
tnity.  Thorodd,  the  master  of  the  family,  had  some 
time  before  set  forth  on  a voy^e  to  bring  nome  a car- 
go of  dried  fish ; but,  in  crossing  the  river  Enna,  the 
sKiir  was  lost,  and  he  perished,  with  the  servants 
W'ho  attended  him.  A solemn  funeral  feast  w'as 
held  at  Froda,  in  memory  of  the  deceased,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  guests,  the  apparitions  of 
Thorodd  and  his  followers  seemed  to  enter  the 
apartment  dropping  with  water.  Yet  this  vision 
excited  less  horror  than  might  have  been  expected; 
for  the  Icelanders,  though  nominally  Christians,  re- 
tained, among  other  pagan  superstitions,  a belief 
that  the  spectres  of  such  drowned  persons  as  had 
been  favourably  received  by  the  goddess  Rana,  were 
wont  to  show  themselves  at  their  funeral  feast. 
They  saw,  therefore,  with  some  composure,  Tho- 
rodd, and  his  dripping  attendants,  plant  themselves 
by  the  fire,  from  which  all  mortal  guests  retreated  to 
make  room  for  them. 

It  was  supposed  this  apparition  would  not  be  re- 
newed after  conclusion  of  the  festival.  But  so  far 
were  their  hopes  disappointed,  that,  so  soon  as  the 
morning  guests  had  departed,  the  fires  being  lighted, 
Thorodd  and  his  comrades  marched  in  on  one  side 
drenched  ns  before  with  water;  on  the  other  entered 
Thorcr,  heading  all  those  who  had  died  in  the  pesti- 
lence, and  who  appeared  covered  with  dust.  Both 
parties  occupied  the  seats  the  fire,  while  the  half- 
frozen  and  terrified  domestics  spent  the  night  with- 
out either  light  or  warmth.  The  same  phenomenon 
took  place  the  next  night,  though  the  fires  had  been 

^ Tl'i*  i*  an  importnnt  circan»tAnce.  Whatever  revolved  with 
Jne  »un  woi«  reckoned  a fbrtunaUs  movement.  Tlnw.  tlio  Hi«h- 
wnders  in  making  tlm  dtcuil,  a *ort  of  ben*!dictkm  which  they 
oentow  in  walking  round  Uie  patty  to  bo  propiliated,  ulwnjii  ob- 
»erye  the  coureo  of  the  »un.  And  witelie*  on  tli«  other  hand,  made 
circU».  wldderthim,  os  tlie  ScoUiHh  diidect  extirewion  it, 
11  ) or  in  oeposilioii  to  the  oourae  of  llui  od>  of 

The  apparition  of  the  bulf-moon  rcmiiuU  ua  of  Ilecnto,  of 
me  myiteriea  of  Ina  in  Apulcius.  and  of  a pauo^e  in  Lucian’i 
where  the  moon  ii  forced  down  by  majrieal  invocation. 
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lighted  in  a separate  house,  and  at  length  Kiartan 
was  obliged  to  compound  matters  with  the  spectres 
by  kindling  a large  fire  for  them  in  the  principal 
apartment,  and  one  for  the  family  and  dome.«»tic8  m 
a separate  hut.  This  prodigy  continued  during  the 
whole  feast  of  Jol.  Other  portents  also  happened  to 
appal  this  devoted  family.  The  contagious  disease 
again  broke  forth,  and  when  any  one  fell  a sacrifice 
to  it,  his  spectre  was  sure  to  join  the  troop  of  perse- 
cutors, who  had  now  almost  full  possession  of  the 
man.sion  of  Froda.  Thorgrima  Galldrakinna,  wife 
of  Thorer,  was  one  of  these  victims,  and,  in  short, 
of  thirty  servants  belonging  to  the  household,  eight- 
een died,  and  five  fled  for  fear  of  the  apparitions ; 
so  that  only  seven  remained  in  the  service  of  Ki- 
artan. 

Kiartan  had  now  recourse  to  the  advice  of  his 
maternal  uncle  Snorro,  in  consequence  _ of  whose 
counselj  what  will  perhaps  appear  surprising  to  the 
reader,  judicial  measures  were  instituted  against  the 
spectres.  A Christian  priest  was,  however,  associ- 
ated with  Thordo  Katissa,  son  of  Snorro,  and  with 
Kiartan,  t9  superintend  and  sanctify  the  proceedings. 
The  inhabitants  were  regularly  summoned  to  attend 
upon  the  inquest,  as  in  a cause  between  man  and 
man,  and  the  assembly  was  constituted  before  the 
gate  of  the  mansion,  just  as  the  spectres  had  assu- 
med their  wanton  station  by  the  fire.  Kiartan  bold- 
ly venturetl  to  approach  them,  and  snatching  a brand 
from  the  fire,  he  commanded  the  tapestry  belonging 
to  Thorgunna  to  be  carried  out  of  doors,  set  fire  to 
it,  and  reduced  if  to  ashes,  with  all  the  other  orna- 
ments of  her  bed,  which  had  been  so  inconsiderate- 
ly preserved  at  the  request  of  Thurida.  A tribunal 
being  then  constituted  with  the  usual  legal  sole.m- 
nities,t  a charge  was  preferred  by  Kiartan  against 
Thorer  with  the  wooden  leg,  by  Thordo  Kausa 
agajnst'Thorodd,  and  by  others  chosen  as  accusers 
against  the  individual  spectres  present,  accusing 
them  of  molesting  the  mansion,  and  introducing 
death  and  disease  among  its  inhabitants.  Ail  the 
solenm  rites  of  judicial  procedure  were  observed  on 
this  singular  occa.sion ; evidence  was  adduced,  char- 
ges given,  and  the  cause  formally  decide.  It 
docs  not  appear  that  the  gho.stsput  themselves  on 
their  defence,  so  that  sentence  of  ejectment  was  pro- 
nounced against  them  individually  in  due  and  legal 
form. 

VVhen  Thorer  heard  the  judgment,  he  arose,  and 
saying.  “ I have  sate  while  it  was  lawful  for  me  to 
do  BO,  ’ left  the  apartrnent  by  the  door  opposite  to 
that  at  which  the  judicial  assembly  was  constituted. 
Each  of  the  spectres,  as  they  heard  their  individual 
sentence,  left  the  place,  saying  something  which  in- 
dicated their  unwillingness,  until  Thorodd  himself 
was  solemnly  appointed  to  depart.  “We  have  here 
no  longer,"  said  he,  “a  peaceful  dwelling,  therefore 
will  we  remove." 

Kiartan  then  entered  the  hall  with  his  followers, 
and  the  priest  with  holy  water,  and  celebration  of  a 
solemn  mass,  completed  the  conquest  over  the  gob- 
lins, which  had  been  commenced  by  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Icelandic  law. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  legend, 
but  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  justice  has  been  supposed  to  extend 
over  the  inhabitants  of  another  world,  and  in 
which  the  business  of  exorcising  spirits  is  transfer- 
red from  the  piiest  to  the  judge.  Joined  to  the  va- 
rious instances  in  the  Eyrbiggia-Saga,  of  a certain 
regard  to  the  forms  of  jurisprudence,  even  amid 
the  wildest  of  their  feuds,  it  seems  to  argue  the 
extraordinary  influence  ascribed  to  municipal  law 
by  this  singular  people,  even  in  the  very  earliest 
state  of  society. 

Snorro,  who  upon  _ the  W'hole  may  be  considered 
as  the  hero  of  the  history,  was  led  into  fresh  tur- 
moils and  litigation  by  the  death  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  St\T,  slam  by  the  inhabitants  of  a neighbour- 
ing district,  for  which  slaughter  neither  Snorro’a 

^ It  docs  not  appear  that  the  judges  in  Iceland  were  a separata 
oiticr.  On  the  conirarr,  every  tribunal  appears  to  have  been  con* 
stiluted  by  a sol(*ction,  ax  asiantibut,  and  so  fv  every  court  of 
justiou  rasmbleo  a Jun  chosen  to  doeide  a special  caoso,  and 
dissolved  when  that  task  was  perfbnned. 
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eloquence  in  the  popular  assembly,  nor  his  power  in 
the  field,  were  able  to  procure  adequate  vengeance. 
He  came  oft'  with  more  credit  in  his  feud  with  Os- 
paker. 

This  Ospakar,  a man  of  huge  stature,  and  great 
personal  strength,  surrounded  always  by  satellites  of 
the  same  description,  diflered  from  the  other  Ice- 
landic chiefs,  in  the  open  disregard  which  he  profess- 
ed for  the  laws  of  prop«;rty.  He  kept  a stout  vessel, 
always  ready  for  piratical  excursions,  and  surround- 
ed his  house  with  a mound  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
a kind  of  citadel.  It  happened  that  a whale  had 
been  cast  ashore  upon  a part  of  the  island,  where 
the  law  assigned  a part  of  it  in  property  to  the  pon- 
tift'  Snorro,  and  part  to  his  neighbour  Thprer. 
While,  however,  Thorer,  and  Alfar,  cajled  the  Little, 
steward  of  the  pontiff  w'ere  engaged  in  making  the 
partition,  Ospakar  appeared  at  me  head  of  his  arm- 
ed followers,  and,  after  stunning  Thorer  with  a 
blow  of  nis  war-axe,  aupropriatetTthe  whole  whale 
to  himself.  Skirmish  followed  skirmish,  and  blood 
was  spilled  on  both  sides,  until  Snorro  bestirred 
himself  in  invoking  the  justice  of  iheComitia  against 
the  lawless  Ospakar.  and  obtained  a sentence  con- 
demning him  and  nis  followers  to  banishment. 
They  submuted  to  thi.s  doom  for  a time,  and  Snorro 
caused  the  etl'ects  of  Ospakar  to  be  divided  among 
those  who  had  sustained  the  greatest  losses  by  his 
rapine,  of  which  spoil  Thorer  and  Alfar  obtained 
the  largest  share.  It  was,  however,  a gift  fatal  to 
the  former.  Ospakar,  who  still  followed  his  pirati- 
cal profession,  made  a sudden  descent  on  the  coast, 
and  seizing  Tnorer,  put  him  to  death  before  his  own 
dour.  Alfar  escaping  with  difficulty,  lied  to  the 
protection  of  Snorro;  and  Ospakar,  in  defiance  of 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  resumed  pos- 
session of  his  fortified  mansion,  and  funiished  it 
with  provisions  to  stand  a siege.  Snorro  proceeded 
on  this  occasion  with  his  characteristic  caution.  It 
has  been  seen  that  an  ordinary  hay-slack  was  ac- 
counted a strong  post  in  Icelandic  tactics,  but  a 
house  surrounded  with  a bank  of  earth  was  a much 
niore  respectable  fortification  ; nor  did  Snorro  deem 
it  safe  to  attempt  storming  the  pirate's  strong-hold, 
till  he  had  assembled  his  most  chosen  friemis  and 
satellites. 

Amongst  these  w-as  Thrandar,  who.  before  assu- 
ming the  Christian  faith,  had  been  a Kerserkar,  and 
although  he  had  lost  the  supernatural  strength  ex- 
ercised by  such  persons,  which  the  authpr  slates  to 
have  been  the  usual  consequence  of  baptism,  proba- 
bly because  the  christened  champion  disused  the 
intoxicating  drugs  which  excited  his  fierce  exertions, 
he  nevertheless  retained  his  natural  vigour  and 
prowes.s,  which  were  very  formidable. 

On  the  slightest  hint  from  Snorro’s  messenger, 
Thrandar  attended  the  puntifif,  armed  as  one  who 
has  a dangerous  task  in  hand.  Snorro’s  other  allies 
being  assembled,  they  made  a hasty  march  to  the 
fortress  of  Ospakar,  and  summoned  him  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  The  robber  having  refused  compliance, 
the  mound  was  valiantly  assaulted  on  the  one  part, 
and  stoutly  defended  on  the  other.  Thrandar,  by 
striking  the  steel  of  his  battle-a.\e  into  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  actually  scaled  it,  raising  himself  by  the 
handle,  and  slew  Rafen,  a pirate  of  great  fame,  who 
assaulted  him  upon  his  ascent.  Ospakar  himself 
fell  by  a stroke  ot  a lance,  and  his  followers  surren- 
dered, upon  the  sole  condition  of  escaping  with  life 
and  limb.  On  this  conflict,  the  Scald  'rhormodar 
composed  his  poem  called  Rofh-maal,  or  the  Death 
of  Rafen. 

TIia  birt'.*  of  Odin  found  their  proy, 

When  aluuirhtcr  ra^l  in  Bilm’t  iKiy  : 

There  luy  extended  on  the  valo 

The  Uirue  tieroo  plundcrerB  of  the  whale. 

And  all  his  toils  of  rapine  jwist. 

Grim  Kafen  found  repose  at  last. 

, .Aftephe  death  of  the  gallant  Arnkill,  the  spirit  of 
hiB  father,  Thorolf  Btegifot,  or  the  Crook-footed,  be- 
as  before  hinted,  again  to  be  troublesome.  He 
iMued  by  night  from  the  mound  which  had  been  heap- 
M over  them,  and  wandered  through  the  country, 
blighung  cropa,  laming  cattle,  and  torifying  the  in- 


habitants to  the  uttermost,  so  that  there  was  risk 
of  the  whole  country  being  rendered  uninhabitable. 
General  complaints  on  this  subject  being  made 
to  Thorodd,  be  resolved  to_  take  measures  for  put- 
ting to  rest  that  sullen  and  implacable  wirit. 

Having  carried  a party  of  men  along  with  him. 
Thorodd  ascended  the  ndge  on  w'hich  Arnkill  had 
entombed  his  father’s  body.  The  mound  which 
was  piled  over  it  w'as  next  opened,  and  the  body  of 
'Thorolf  was  found  undecayed,  but  swollen  to  the 
size  of  an  ox ; with  a countenance  horrible  to  behold, 
and  livid  as  the  darkness  of  hell.  As  it  was  evident 
that  the  spirit  of  the  resentful  suicide,  or  some  evil 
fiend  in  its  place,  made  use  of  his  mortal  remains, 
like  the  Hungarian  vampire,  to  commit  his  nightly 
enormities,  Thorodd  resolved  to  proceed  on  ihlt 
supposition.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  the  body 
to  be  removed  from  the  tomb,  which,  such  was  its 

firotentous  weight,  could  only  be  done  by  means  of 
evers.  Next,  he  caused  the  accursed  corpse  to  be 
removed  to  the  sea-shore,  and  there  laid  upon  a 
large  pile  of  blazing  wood,  and  consumed.  It  was 
long  ere  this  could  be  accomplished,  for  the  fire 
seemed  for  some  time  to  have  no  influence  over 
Thorolf.  He  was,  however,  at  length  reduced  to 
ashes,  which  were  partly  dispersed  in  the  wind,  and 
partly  thrown  into  the  sea.  After  this,  the  Crook- 
fooied  Spectre  was  not  again  seen,  and  yet  his  re- 
liques  continued  to  occasion  fresh  pri^igies. 

“ ♦ It  was  milking-time,  about  nine  in  the  evening, 
when  Thorodd  returned  fn>m  the  burning  of  Tho- 
rolfs  body ; and  as  he  rode  towards  the  stable,  a 
cow,  running  before  him,  broke  her  foot.  The  cow. 
which  was  barren,  was  taken ; and,  being  too  lean 
to  be  slaughtered,  Tliorodd  caused  her  foot  to  be 
bound  up;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  strong  enough, 
she  was  sent  to  Ulfarsfell  to  be  fattened,  as  the  pas- 
ture there  was  as  good  as  on  the  holms.  Whdt-  at 
pasture  there,  the  cow  often  went  down  to  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  funeral  pile  of  Thorolf  Baegifoi  had 
been  iniili,  and  licked  the  stones  on  the  sea-beoch, 
on  which  the  wind  had  .scattered  part  of  the  asht^s. 
There  are  some  who  say  that  the  islanders,  when 
carrying  their  dried  fish  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
creek,  saw  with  the  cow,  as  she  was  feeding  upon 
the  side  of  the  fell,  a strange  bull  of  a mouse-colour, 
that  nobody  knew.  Next  Autumn  Thorodd  thought 
of  killing  the  cow ; but  those  wdio  were  sent  to  fetch 
her  could  now'hcre  find  her.  After  much  search  to 
no  purpose,  they  at  last  gave  her  up  for  lost,  sup- 
posing she  must  either  have  been  dead  or  stolen. 
A little  before  the  /o/-timc,  one  morning  as  the  neat- 
herd at  Kinrstead  was  going  as  usual  to  the  cow- 
house, he  saw  the  broken-footed  cow,  that  had  beeti 
so  industriously  sought  for,  standing  beibre  thue 
door.  Turning  her  into  the  cow’-house,  and  tying 
her  up,  he  earned  the  news  to  'Thorodd.  who,  enter- 
ing the  cow-house,  and  viewing  and  handling  the 
cow,  discovered  that  she  was  with  calf,  and  there- 
fore not  fit  for  a mart,  cspeciallv  as  he  had  flesh 
enough  besides  for  his  family.  About  the  end  of  iJbe 
following  spring,  she  had  a qury-calf,  and  shortly 
after  a bull-ealfi  which  was  so  large  that  the  cow 
died  soon  after  calving.  This  large  bull-calf  was 
brought  into  the  house;  it  was  of  a mouse- colour, 
and  seemetl  well  worth  preserving.  When  the 
calves  were  carried  info  the  room,  there  happened 
to  bo  present  an  old  carline,  who  had  been  loater- 
moiher  to  Thorodd,  and  was  now  become  biin^ 
III  her  younger  days  she  had  been  reputed  to  have 
the  second  sight  -,  but  as  she  grew  old,  her  predic- 
tions were  regarded  08  the  ravings  of  dotage,  although 
many  of  them  were  verified  by  the  events.  The  calli 
with  his  legs  bound,  being  laid  on  the  floor,  bellow, 
cd  aloud,  on  which  the  carline,  in  the  greatest  ter- 
ror, cried  out,  "That  is  the  low  of  an  F.lfs  Imp  and 
of  no  earthly  creature;  and  you  will  do  wdi  to 

* Tile  fulkiwinff  lc«>nd  of  iho  Elf  Bull  was  omitted  in  the  on- 
Itinnl  (kolch  of  lliid  little  work.  Iwrause  tho  itory  occorred  in 
another  oart  of  the  .Nurtlicm  AntiipiitioR,  in  illuiitration  of  tlie 
ruriuu*  Pa  ni&h  ballad  iifltofmcr  Halmand.  It  is  now  reetored  to 
the  work  of  which  it  is  a part,  and  it  is  proper  to  say.  that  the 
legend  is  irivon.  with  the  exception  of  tome  of  tho  rhjrmea.  from 
ihc  version  of  Mr.  Itobcit  Jamieson,  by  whom  it  wu  txmoslatad 
fitna  the  Icelandic. 
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destrof  it  immediately !”  Thorodd  said  it  would  be 
a pity  to  kill  such  a fine  calf,  which,  if  properly  ta- 
ken care  of,  must  turn  out  an  excellent  steer.  The 
calf  then  lowed  a second  time ; on  which  the  car- 
line  threw  away  what  she  had  in  her  hand,  and  said, 
“ My  bairn ! let  the  calf  be  killed  ; for  if  he  is  brought 
up,  we  shall  all  one  day  have  great  cause  to  rue 
it”— “Well,  nurse,  since  you  will  have  it  so,”  said 
Thorodd,  ” ho  shall  be  killed.”  Both  calves  were 
then  taken  out  of  the  room,  and  Thorodd  gave  or- 
ders to  kill  the  7uey,and  carry  the  bull  into  the  barn, 
to  be  brought  up,  w'lth  strict  injunctions  that  nobody 
should  undeceive  the  old  nurse. 

“ This  bull-calf  grew  so  fast  that  before  spring 
he  was  full  as  large  as  those  that  had  boen  calved 
several  months  before  him.  When  let  out  he  ran 
very  much  about  the  meadow,  and  roared  like  a 
full-grown  bull,  so  loud  that  it  was  heard  in  the 
house.  Then  the  carline  said,  ” As  this  monster  is 
not  killed,  he  will  assuredly  do  us  more  mischief 
than  words  can  express The  calf  grew  apace, 
and  that  summer  was  turned  into  a field  of  saved 
grass ; and  by  autumn,  he  was  so  large  that  few 
year-olds  could  match  him.  He  was  well-horned, 
and  of  all  the  cattle  the  most  sleek  and  beautU'ul  to 
see,  and  was  thence  called  Gltcsir.  Before  he  was 
two  years  old  he  was  as  large  as  a five-year-old  ox  ; 
fed  mostly  among  the  cows,  not  far  from  the  house; 
and  as  often  as  Thorodd  went  into  the  fold.  Glasir 
went  up  and  smelleii  him.  and  licked  his  clothes,  and 
Thorood  patted  him.  He  was  gentle  as  a lamb 
both  to  men  and  cattle;  but  when  he  roared^  it  was 
tremendous,  and  the  old  woman  never  heard  it  with- 
out ejmressing  the  greatest  consternation  and  hor- 
ror. When  Glaesir  was  four  years  old,  if  women,  or 
children,  or  striplings,  went  near  him.  he  took  no 
notice  of  them ; but  if  men  uassed,  he  chafed 
and  threatened,  and  was  so  surly  and  unruly  that 
he  would  hardly  sutfer  himself  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  way. 

“ Glaesir  continuing  to  be  unmanageable,  and  to 
roar  as  terribly  as  ever,  Thorodd,  moved  by  the  con- 
tinual warnings  and  apprehensions  of  nis  nurse, 
promised  in  good  earnest  to  slaughter  him  next 
autumn,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  fat  enough.  But 
the  old  spae-wife  tells  him  that  it  will  be  too  late; 
and  again  bearing  him  bellow  fiercely,  she  broke 
forth,  as  usual  among  the  Icelanders,  mto  a sort  of 
poetic  rapture— 

**  Tho  homed  monarch  of  the  herd 
Threats  death  to  men  of  middle  eard  ; 

Ho  bends  hm  brows  and  slmk(*s  lii*  lieiid. 

Betokening  blood  that  tie  shall  shed. 

To  thee  those  liidoous  bolluwiiigs  lay, 

Thai  ero  tbc  winning  of  the  huy. 

The  sullen  monster  dooms  thy  death— 

Sooth  are  tho  wunls  the  si>ae-wifo  saitb.” 


*'  You  doat,  nurse.”  replied  Thorodd,  “ instead  of 
nrophesying.”  To  which  she  replied— 

“ Ay,  if  her  tonmo  the  oW  wife  wag. 

Tliey'll  call  her  hut  a doatingbag. 

on  tliy  bloody  breast  I see 
A wound  unseen,  unfeit  by  thee. 

This  bull  looks  harmfully  on  men. 

And  I— a doating  woman— ken. 

That  while  the  hay  is  in  the  swathe, 

Glcsir  ahaJI  do  thco  unto  death.*’ 


“ So  it  fell  out,  that  same  summer,  that  one  day 
after  Thorodd  had  got  the  hay  in  the  hay-field  raked 
together,  and  made  up  info  cocks,  there  fell  a great 
deal  of  rain.  Next  morning  the  servants  going  out. 
observed  Glaesir  in  the  hay-field,  disencumoered 
from  the  board  which,  since  he  became  vicious,  had 
l^n  fastened  upon  his  horns,  running  about,  over- 
turning the  cocks,  and  scattering  the  hay  all  over 
the  fieW,  which  he  had  never  been  accu.atomed  to  do ; 
at  the  same  time  that  his  roarings  and  bcllowings  so 
terrified  the  servants,  that  no  one  durst  ycntiiro  to 
go  and  drive  him  away.  On  their  telling  Tho- 
rodd what  Glaesir  was  doing,  he  ran  out,  and  snatch- 
ing up  a large  birchen  stake  ny  the  tw*o  forks,  hasten- 
ed^mto  the  field,  with  that  weapon  over  his  shoulder, 
to  attack  the  bull.  Glaesir,  seeing  this,  desisted 
from  the  havoc  which  he  was  making,  and  advanced 


to  meet  his  ma.<»tcr,  regardless  of  his  threatSjOnd 
the  noise  he  made  to  intimiilatc  him.  On  this  Tho- 
rodd struck  him  so  hard  betwecti  the  horns,  that  the 
Slake  broke  .short  close  by  the  forks.  Glaesir  then 
rushed  upon  Thorodd,  who,  seizing  him  by  the 
horns,  turned  his  head  aside ; and  in  this  nianner 
tlu-y  stniggled  fi.tr  so^c  time;  Glmslr  always  push- 
ing, ami  Thorodd  nVinding,  till  the  luttcr^began  to  be 
faiigned.  Tlum  Thorodd  leaping  upon  his  neck,  and 
leaning  over  between  his  ham.s,  cla.spt  ti  his  hands 
under  his  tliront,  which  he  griped  wi^  all  his  might, 
in^hoposof  siifling  him,  pr  tiring  him  out;  unn  in 
this  manner  the  null  ran  about  the  field,  carrying 
him  upon  his  neck. 

” The  servants  seeing  their  master  in  such  danger, 
and,  being  weaponless,  not  daring  to  interfere,  ran 
home  to  arm  themselves,  and  returned  with  spears 
and  other  weapons.  When  the  bull  saw  that,  he 
stoopied  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  shook  it  till 
he  got  one  of  his  horns  under  Thorodd,  then  raised 
it  with  a jerk  so  suddenly,  that  he  threw  up  Tho- 
rodd’s  legs,  so  that  he  stood  almost  upon  his  head 
upon  tho  bull’s  neck.  \Vhen  his  legs  fell  down 
again,  Glssir  stooped  his  head  once  more,  and 
struck  him  with  his  other  horn  in  the  belly,  goring 
him  so  dreadfully  that  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  the 
bull,  roaring  tremendously,  ran  along  the  meadow 
towards  the  river.  The  servants  pursued  him 
through  a ravine  of  the  mountain  called  Geirvaur, 
till  he  reached  a fen  below  the  farm-stead  of  Hello, 
where  he  ran  into  a pool,  dived,  and  never  after 
came  up  again : and  ever  since,  the  fen  has  been 
called  OlaBsiskellda.— Returning  to  the  house,  they 
found  Thorodd  dead  of  his  wound.”* 

The  Annals  proceed  to  inform  us  of  the  death  of 
Snorro,  during  the  winter  after  the  death  of  St.  Olave, 
leaving  a powerful  and  flourishing  family  to  sup- 

Eort  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired.  He  was 
uried  in  the  church  at  Tungo,  which  he  himself  had 
founded  ; but  when  it  was  removed,  his  bones  were 
transported  to  its  new  site.  From  these  relics  the 
celebrated  Snorro  seemed  to  have  been  a man  of  or- 
dinary stature ; nor,  indeed,  does  it  any  where 
appear  that  he  attained  the  ascendency  which  he 
possessed  in  the  island  by  personal  strength,  but 
rather  by  that  subtlety  of  ^irit  which  he  displayed 
in  conducting  his  enterprises,  and  by  his  address 
and  eloquence  in  the  popular  assembly.  Although 
often  engaged  in  feuds,  his  valour  seems  to  have 
been  duly  mingled  with  discretion,  and  the  deeds  of 
war  for  which  he  was  celebrat^  in  poetry,  were 
usunijy  achieved  by  the  strong  arm  of  some  ally  or 
satellite.  He  was  so  equal  in  nis  demeanour,  that  it 
was  diflicult  to  observe  what  pleased  or  displeased 
him ; slow  and  cautious  in  resolving  upon  revenge, 
but  tenacious  and  implacable  in  pursuing  it;  an  ex- 
cellent counsellor  to  his  friends,  but  skilful  in  in- 
ducing his  enemies  to  take  measures  which  afrer- 
wards  proved  fatal  to  them.  In  fine,  as  the  eccle- 
siastical historian  of  Iceland  sums  up  his  attributes, 
if  Snorro  were  not  a good  and  pious  man,  he  was  to 
be  esteemed  wise,  prudent,  and  sagacious,  beyond 
the  usual  pitch  of  humanity.  This  pontifT,  or  prefect, 
is  mentioned  with  great  distinction  in  other  Ice- 
landic chronicles,  as  well  as  in  the  Eyrbiggia- 
Saga. 

In  the  Lavdnama  Box,  part  II.,  chapter  13. 
many  of  the  foregoing  incidents  are  alludea  to,  and 
also  in  the  Laxoala-Saga,  and  tho  Saga  of  Glut 
Tryggason. 

That  such  a character,  partaking  more  of  the 

i'urisconsultor  statesman  than  of  the  warrior,  should 
lave  risen  so  high  in  such  an  early  period,  argues 
the  preference  vvhich  the  Icelanders  already  assign- 
ed to  mental  superiority  over  the  rude  attritmtes  of 


* R«fenins  tho  curious  to  tho  notes  of  Mr.  Jamiaaon,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  here,  that  no  tradition  is  so  universal  in  the  Soot- 
Ush  highlands  and  lowlands,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  as  tho  belief  in 
a water-bull ; a creature  in  some  degree  supematurel,  but  yet  in 
part  suMioscd  to  be  a creature  of  this  world.  In  their  beuef  of 
Its  qualities  and  habits,  the  people  among  whom  the  lasend  is 
currant,  agreo  with  wonderful  correctness ; so  that  it  would  almost 
seem  that  these  reports  have  been  founded  on  the  existence,  at  a 
very  distant  period,  of  some  species  of  amifoMws  animal,  whkb 
has  now  becoma  ezUnet 
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strength  and  courage,  and  ftirnishes  another  proof 
• of  the  early  civilization  of  this  extraordinary  com- 
monwealth. In  other  respects,  the  character  , of 
Snorrowas  altogether  unamiable,  and  blended  with 
strong  traits  of  the  savage.  Cunning  and  subtlety 

Shed  the  place  of  wisdom,  and  an  earnest  and 
irm  attention  to  his  own  interests  often,  as  in 
the  dispute  between  Amkill  and  his  father,  super- 
seded the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship.  Still,  how- 
ever, his  selfish  conduct  seems  to  have  been  of  more 
service  to  the  settlement  in  which  he  swayed,  than 
would  have  been  that  of  a generous  and  high-spirit- 
ed warrior  who  acted  from  the  impulse  of  moment* 
ary  passion.  His  ascendency,  though  acquired  by 


means  unworthy  of  praise,  seems,  in  his  petw  can- 
ton, to  have  had  the  effect  produced  by  that  of 
Auj^s^us  in  the  Roman  Empire;  although,  more 
guiltless  than  the  emperor  of  the  world,  the  pontiff 
of  Helgafels  neither  subverted  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  nor  bequeathed  the  domination  he  had  ac- 
quired to  a tyrannical  successor.  His  sons  succecd- 
w to  the  paternal  property,  but  not  to  the  political 
power  of  their  father,  and  his  possessions  being 
equally  divided  amongst  them,  they  founded  sereriu 
families,  long  respected  in  Iceland  as  descendants  of 
the  pontiff  Snorro. 

Abbotsfueo,  Octobeb  13,1813. 
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CHIVALRY,  ROMANCE,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  CHIVALRY. 

FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


Thb  primitive  serrse  of  this  well-known  word, 
derived  from  the  French  Chevalier,  signifies  merely 
•cavalry,  or  a body  of  ^Idiers  serving  on  horseback ; 
and  it  has  been  used  in  that  general  acceptation  by 
the  best  of  our  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  from 
Milton  to  Thomars  Campbell. 

But  the  present  article  respects  the  peculiar  mean- 
ing given  to  the  word  in  Modern  Europe,  as  applied 
to  the  order  of  kniuhthood,  established  in  almost  all 
her  kingdoms  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  laws, 
rules,  and  customs,  by  which  it  was  governed. 
Those  laws  and  customs  have  been  long  antiquated, 
but  their  effects  may  still  be  traced  in  European 
manners ; and,  excepting  only  the  change  which 
flowed  from  the  intr<Kluction  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, we  know  no  cause  which  has  produced  such 
general  and  permanent  differerice  betwixt  the  an- 
cients and  modems,  as  that  which  has  arisen  out  of 
the  institution  of  chivalry.  In  attempting  to  treat 
this  curious  and  important  subject,  rather  as  philo- 
sophers than  as  antiquaries  we  cannot,  however, 
avoid  going  at  some  length  into  the  history  and  ori- 
gin of  the  institution. 

Prom  the  time  that  cavalry  becomes  used  in  war, 
the  horseman  who  furnishes  and  supports  a charger 
arises,  in  all  conntrie.s,  into  a person  of  superior  im- 
portance to  the  mere  foot  soldier.  The  apparent 
difltcultv  of  the  art  pf  training  and  managing  in  the 
field  of  battle  an  animal  so  spirited  and  active,  gave 
the  iirToA)/io«  Exrep,  or  Domitor  egui.  in  rude  ages,  a 
character  of  superior  gallantry,  while  the  necessary 
expense  attending  this  mode  of  service  attested  his 
superior  wealth.  In  various  military  nations,  there- 
fore, wc  find  that  horsemen  are  distinguished  as  an 
order  in  the  state;  and  need  only  appeal  to  the 
equitea  of  ancient  Rome  as  a body  interposed  be- 
twixt the  senate  and  the  people,  or  to  the  laws  of 
the  conquerors  of  New  Spain,  which  assigned  a 
double  portion  , of  spoil  to  the  eoldier  who,  fought 
on  horseback,  in  support  of  a proposition  in  itself 
very  obvious.  But,  tn  the  middle  ages,  the  distinc- 
tion ascribed  to  soldiers  serving  on  horseback  assu- 
med a very  peculiar  and  imposing  character.  They 
were  not  merely  resj'ected  on  account  of  their  wealth 
or  military  skill,  but  were  bound  together  by  a union 
of  a very  peculiar  character,  which  monarchs  wore 
ambitious  to  share  with  the  poorest  of  their  subjects, 
and  governed  by  lawsdirected  to  enhance,  into  enthu- 
siasm, the  military  spirit  and  the  sense  of  personal 
honour  associated  with  it.  The  aspirants  to  this 
di-.rniiy  were  not  permitted  to  assume  the  sacred 
character  of  knighthood  until  after  a long  and 
Severe  probation,  during  which  they  practised,  as 
acolytes,  the  virtues  necessary  to  the  order  of  Chi- 
valry. Knighthood  was  the  goal  to  which  the  am- 
bition of  every  noble  youth  turned ; and  to  support 
its  honours,  which  (in  theory  at  least)  could  only  be 
conferred  on  the  gallant,  the  modest,  and  thevir- 
luouts  it  was  necessary  he  should  si>end  a certain 
time  in  a subordinate  situation,  attendant  upon  some 
knight  of  eminence,  observing  the  conduct  of  his 
master,  as  what  must  in  future  be  the  model  of 
his  own,  and  practising  the,  virtues  of  humility, 
modesty,  and  temperance,  until  called  upon  to  dis- 
play those  of  a higher  order. 

The  general  practice,  of  assigning  some  precise  pe- 
riod when  vouths  should  he  admitted  into  the  society 
of  ihc  manliood  of  tlieir  tribe,  and  considered  as  en- 
titled to  use  the  privileges  of  that  more  mature  class, 
js  common  to  many  primitive  nations.  The  custom, 
also  of  marking  the  transition  from  the  one  state  to 


the  other,  by  some  peculiar  formality  or  personal  cere- 
monial,  seems  so  very  natural,  that  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  instances,  or  crowd  our  pages 
with  the  barbarous  names  of  the  nations  by  whom 
it  has  been  adopted.  In  the  general  and  abstract 
definition  of  Chivalry,  whether  as  comprising  a body 
of  men  whose  military  service  w-as  on  horseback, 
and  who  were  invested  with  peculiar  honours  and 
privileges,  or  with  reference  to  the  mode  and  period 
in  which  these  distinctions  and  privileges  were, con- 
ferred, there  is  nothing  either  original  or  exclusively 
proper  to  our  Gothic  ancestors.  It  was  in  the  sin- 
gular tenets  of  Chivalry,— in  the  exalted,  enthusias- 
tic, and  almost  sanctimonious,  ideas  connected  with 
its  duties,— in  the  singular  balance  which  its  institu- 
tions offered  against  the  evils  of  the  rude  ages  in 
which  it  aro8&  that  we  are  to  seek  those  peculiari- 
ties which  render  it  so  worthy  of  our  attention. 

The  original  institution  of  Chivalry  has  been  often 
traced  to  the  custom  of  the  German  tribes  recorded 
by  Tacitus.  "All  business”  says  the  historian, 
“ whether  public  or  private,  is  transacted  by  the  citi- 
zens under  arms.  But  it  is  not  the  custom  that  any 
one  shall  assume  the  military  dress  or  weapons 
without  the  approbation  of  the  state.  For  this  pur- 
pose, one  of  the  chief  leaders,  or  the  father  or  near- 
est relation  of  the  youthful  candidate,  introduces  him 
into  the  assembly^  and  confers  on  him  publicly  a 
buckler  and  javelin.  These  arms  form  the  dress 
proper  to  manhood,  and  are  the  first  honour  con- 
ferred on  youth.  Before  he  receives  them,  the  young 
man  is  but  a member  of  his  own  family,  but  after 
this  ceremony  he  ^comes  a part  of  the  state  itself.’^ 
{Germania  Taciti.)  The  records  of  the  northern 
nations,  though  we  cannot  rely  upon  their  authen- 
ticity with  the  same  unlimited  confidence,  because  we 
conceive  most  of  the  legends  relating  to  them  have 
been  written  at  a much  later  period  than  the  times  ir> 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  may  be  referred  to  in  con- 
firmation of  the  Roman  historians.  The  Scandina- 
vian legends  and  Sagas  are  full  of  the  deeds  of  those 
warriors  whom  they  termed  heroes  or  champions, 
and  who  appear  to  have  been  formed  into  an  o^er 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Chivalry,  andecrtainly 
followed  the  principal  and  most  characteristic  em- 
ployment of  us  profession  ; wandering  from  court  to 
court  and  from  shore  to  shore,  bound  on  high  adven- 
Uire,  and  asking,  with  equal  readiness,  their  furtiines 
in  love  and  in  war.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  dediico 
from  this  very  early  period  some  of  those  peculiar  ha- 
bits and  customs,  which,  brought  by  the  Gothic  con- 
querors into  the  provinces  of  the  divided  empire  of 
Rome,  subsisted  and  became  engrafted  upon  the  in- 
stitutions of  Chivalry.  Tacitus,  for  example,  n- 
forma  us,  that  among  the  Germans,  and  espceiaily 
among  the  Cntii,  eveiy  youthful  champion  permit- 
ted his  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  and  did  not  shave 
them  until  he  had  performed  some  signal  feat  of 
arms.  In  the  like  manner,  as  the  general  reader 
may  have  learned  from  that  irrefragable  authority^ 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,  a knight  who  receiv^ 
his  order  was  obliged  to  wear  white  armour,  and  a 
shield  without  a device,  until,  by  some  daring  and 
distinguished  achievement,  he.  had  acquired  utle  to 
an  honourable  badge  of  distinction.  If  this  cor- 
respondence of  customs  shall  be  thought  too  far 
fetched,  and  too  general,  the  next,  which  we  also 
derive  from  Tacitus,  is  too  close  to  be  disputed. 
The  German  warriors,  who  piqued  themselves  upon 
their  bravery,  used,  at  the  commencement  of  a war, 
to  assume  an  iron  ring,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
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shackle,  upon  thdr  arm,  which  thw  did  not  remove 
until  they  had  slain  an  enemy.  The  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  peruse  the  following  instance  of  a similar 
''  custom  from  the  French  romance  of  Jehandc  Sain- 
tr\  written  in  the  year  H59,  and  Bupposed  to  be 
founded,  in  a crest  measure,  upon  real  incidents.* 
The  hero,  with  nine  companions  at  arms,  four  of 
whom  were  knights,  and  five  squires,  vowed  to  car- 
ry a helmet  of  a particular  shape,  that  of  the  knights 
having  a visor  of  gold,  and  that  of  the  squires  a visor 
of  silver.  Thus  armed,  they  were  to  travel  from 
court  to  court  for  the  space  of  three  years,  defying 
the  like  number  of  knights  and  squires,  wherever 
they  came,  to  support  the  beauty  of  their  mistresses 
with  sw'ord  and  laiice.  The  emblems  of  their  en- 
terprise were  chained  to  their  left  shoulders,  nor 
could  thev  be  delivered  of  them  until  their  vow  was 
honourably  accompli.shed.  Their  release  took  place 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  after  a 
solemn  tournament,  and  was  celebrated  with  much 
triumph.  In  like  manner  in  the  same  romance,  a 
Polish  knight,  called  the  Seigneur  dc  Loi^'lench,  is 
described  as  appearing  at  the  court  of  Paris  wearing 
a light  gold  chain  attached  to  his  wrist  and  ankle 
in  token  of  a vOw,  which  emblem  of  bondage  bo  had 
sworn  to  wear  for  five  years,  until  ho  should  find 
some  knight  or  squire  without  reproach,  by  encoun- 
tering with  whom  he  might  be  delivered  (such  was 
the  phrase)  of  his  vow  and  enterprise.  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbiiry  mentions,  in  his  .Memoirs,  that 
when  he  was  made  Knight  of  the  Bath,  a tassel  of 
silken  cordage  was  attached  to  the  mantle  of  the 
order,  which,  doubtless,  had  originally  the  same  sig- 
nification as  the  shackle  worn  by  the  German  cham- 
pion. The  rule  was,  however,  so  far  relaxed,  that 
the  knot  was  unloosed  so  soon  as  a lady  of  rank 
gaged  her  word  that  the  new  Knight  of  the  Bath 
would  do  honour  to  the  order ; and  Lord  Herbert, 
who.se.  punctilious  temper  set  CToat  store  by  the  nice- 
ties of  chivalrous  ceremony,  fails  not  to  record,  with 
becoming  fn-atitude.  the  name  of  the  honourable 
dame,  who  bocame  his  security  on  this  important 
occasion. 

Other  instances  might  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  Gothic  tribes  may  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  Chivalry:  but  the  above  are  enough 
to  prove  that  theseedsuf  that  singular  institution  ex- 
isted in  the  German  forests,  though  they  did  not  come 
to  maturity  until  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 

Eire,  and  the  establishment  of  the  modern  states  of 
lurope  upon  its  ruins. 

Haying  thus  given  a general  view  of  the  origin  of 
Chivalry,  we  shall,  I.  briefly  notice  the  causes  from 
which  it  drew  its  peculiar  character^  and  the  cir- 
cumstanr.es  in  which  it  differs  so  widely  from  the 
martial  character,  as  it  existed,  either  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  or  in  other  countries 
and  nations.  II.  We  shall  attempt  a general  ab- 
stract of  its  institutions.  III.  The  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Chivalry,— its  effects  upon  the  political 
state  of  Europe,— and  its  decay  and  extinction,  will 
close  the  article. 

I.  Agreeably  to  this  general  division,  the  general 
nature  and  spirit  of  the  institution  of  chivalry  falls 
first  under  our  consideration. 

In  every  age  and  country  valour  is  held  in  esteem, 
and  the  more  rude  the  period  and  the  place,  the 
greater  respect  is  paid  to  boldness  of  enterprise  end 
success  in  battle.  But  it  wa<»  peculiar  to  the  insti- 
tu’ion  of  Chivalry,  to  blend  military  valour  with  the 
strongest  passions  which  actuate  the  human  mind, 
the  feelings  of  devotion  and  those  of  love.  The 
Greeks  a nd  Romans  fough  t for  liberty  or  for  conquest, 
and  the  knights  of  the  middje  ages  for  God  and  for 
their  ladies.  Loyalty  to  their  sovereigns  was  a duty 


. • W*  may  hare  ol«erve.  onre  IJir  all.  that  we  hatre  no  hcsiia- 
pon  in  qiiofiniT  ibo  rumnne»'ii  of  Chivalry  aa  aood  evidence  of  the 
Uwti  and  cuaUirna  of  kni|cliihfiod.  The  aathora.  like  the  puintera 
of  Uie  iN-riixl.  inventcrl  ituihine,  but.  cnpyinc  iIm?  maiiiuTs  of  the 
axe  in  which  they  liveit.  Iranafcrrcd  them,  without  doubt  or  »cru- 
ple,  ui  the  period  and  rmreonnee*  of  whom  thev  treated.  But  the 
lonmnoe  of  JeAan  de  ^iture  i«  atill  more  authentic  evidence,  aa 
H M •uppoaed  to  contain  no  amali  measure  of  la  cl,  ihouxh  dispri- 
sod  and  distoitod.  Probably  the  achievement  or  the  Poim  knights 
may  have  been  a raal  hioidmL 


also  inenmbent  tipon  th^  wamors ; but  altbou^ 
a powerful  motive,  and  by  which  they  often  appear 
to  have  been  strongly  actuated,  it  entered  less 
wvmiy  info  the  composition  of  the  chtvalroui 
principle  tlian  the  two  preceding  causes.  Of  pain- 
otisin,  considered  as  a distinct  predilection  to  tnt- in- 
terests of  one  kingdom,  we  find  comparatively  few 
traces  in  the  institutions  of  knighthood.  But  the 
love  of  personal  freedom,  and  the  obligation  to 
maintain  and  defend  it  in  the  persons  of  others  as  in 
their  own,  was  a duty  particularly  incumbent  on 
those  who  attained  the  honour  of  Chivalry.  Gene- 
rosity, gallantry,  and  an  unblemished  repuution, 
were  no  less  necessary  ingredients  in  the  character 
of  a perfect  knight.  He  was  not  called  upon  simplv 
to  practise  these  virtues  when  opportunity  offerea, 
but  to  be  sedulous  and  unwearied  in  searching  for 
the  means  of  exercising  them,  and  to  push  tnem 
without  hesitation  to  the  brink  of  extravagance,  or 
even  beyond  it.  Founded  on  principles  so  pure,  the 
order  of  Chivalry  could  not,  in  the  abstract  at  least, 
but  occasion  a pleasing,  though  a romantic  deve- 
lopment of  the  energies  of  human  nature.  Buta^ 
in  actual  practice,  every  institution  becomes  deteri- 
orated and  deCTaded,  we  have  too  much  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  devotion  of  the  knights  often  de- 
generated into  superstition,— their  love  into  licen- 
tiousness,—their  spirit  of  loyalty  or  of  freedom  into 
tyranny  and  turmoil,— their  generosity  and  gallan- 
try into  hair-brained  madness  and  absurdity. 

Wo  havo  ineimoned_  devotion  as  a principal  feature 
in  the  charneter  of  (’hivalry.  At  what  retnote  period 
the  forms  of  Chivalry  were  first  blended  with  those  of 
the  Chri-stinn  religion,  would  be  a long  and  difficult 
inquiry.  The  religion  which  breathes  nothing  but  love 
to  our  ni’iglibour  and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  was  not, 
in  its  primitive  purity,  easily  transferable  into  tha 
warlike  and  milita^  institutions  of  the  Goth^  the 
Franks,  and  the  Saxons.  At  its  first  infusion,  it 
appears  to  soften  the  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  was  introduced  so  much,  as  to  render  them 
less  warlike  than  their  heathen  neighbours.  Thw 
the  pagan  Danes  ravaged  England  when  inhabited 
by  the  Christian  Saxons.— the  heathen  Norman* 
conquered  Neustriafrum  the  Franks, — the  converted 
Goths  were  subdued  by  the  sword  of  the  heathen 
Huns,— the  Visigoths  of  Spain  fell  before  the  Sara- 
cens. But  the  tide  soon  turned.  As  the  necessity 
of  rnilitary  talent  and  courage  became  evident,  the 
Christian  religion  was  used  by  its  ministers  (justly 
and  wisely,  so  far  as  respected  self-defence)  ns  an 
additional  spur  to  the  temper  of  the  valiant.  Tho» 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  Ulphtlas declined 
to  tran^ate,  because  they  afforded  too  much  fud 
for  the  military  zeal  of  the  ancient  Ooihs,  were  now 
commented  upon  to  animate  the  sinking  courage  of 
their  descendants  Victory  and  glory  on  earth,  and 
a happy  imniortolity  after  death,  were  promised  to 
those  champions  who  should  distinguish  ihemselves 
in  battle  against  the  infidels.  And  who  shall  blame 
the  preachers  who  held  such  language,  when  it  w 
remembered  that  the  Saracens  had  at  one  fime^ea^ 
ly  possessed  themselves  of  Aquitaine,  and  that  but 
for  the  successful  valour  of  Charles  Martel,  Pepin, 
and  Charlemagne,  the  crescent  might  have  di.«poJ- 
sessed  the  cross  of  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe  i 
The  fervent  sentiments  of  devotion  which  direct 
men’s  eyes  toward  heaven,  were  then  justly  invoked 
to  unite  with  those  which  arc  most  valuable  on 
earth,— the  love  of  our  country  and  its  liberties. 

But  the  Romish  clerCT,  who  have  in  all  ages  pos 
sessed  the  wisdom  of  serpent^  if  they  sometiniM 
have  fallen  short  of  the  simplicity  of  doves,  fhe 
advantage  of  converting  thts  temporary  zeal,  which 
animaiM  the  warriors  of  their  creed  against  the  in- 
vading infidels,  into  a permanent  union  of  principle*! 
which  should  blend  the  ceremonies  of  relimous  wor- 
ship with  the  military  establishment  of  tne  ancient 
Goths  and  Germans.  The  admission  of  the  noble 
youth  to  the  practice  of  arms  was  no  longer  a mere 
military  cerernony,  where  the  sword  or  javelin  w** 
deliver^  to  him  in  presence  of  the 
of  his  tribe?  it  became  a religous  rite,  sanctified  by 
the  forme  of  the  church  which  ho  was  in  future  w 
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defend.  The  novice  had  to  watch  his  arms  in  a 
church  or  chapel,  or  at  least  on  hallowed  ground, 
the  night  before  he  had  received  the  honour  of 
knigh  t nocKi.  He  was  made  to  assume  a white  dress, 
in  imitation  of  the  neophvtes  of  the  church.  Fast 
and  confession  were  added  to  vigils : the  purification 
of  the  bath  was  imposed  on  the  military  acolyte,  in 
imitation  of  the  initiatory  rite  of  Christianity;  and 
he  was  attended  hy  godfathers,  who  became  security 
for  his  performing  nis  military  vows,  as  sponsors 
had  formerly  appeared  for  him  at  baniism.  In  all 

Eoints  of  ceremonial,  the  investiture  of  Chivalry  was 
roiight  to  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  ad- 
ministrations of  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  The 
ceremony  itself  was  performed,  where  circumstan- 
ces would  ndmit,  in  a church  or  cathedral,  and  the 
weapons  with  which  the  young  warrior  was  invest- 
ed were  previously  blessed  by  the  priest.  The  oath 
of  Chivalry  bound  the  knight  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  holy, church,  and  to  respect  religious  persons 
and  institutions,  and  to  obey  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  Nay,  more,  so  intimate  was  the  union 
betwixt  chivalry  and  religion  esteemed  to  be,  that 
the  several  gradations  of  the  former  were  seriously 
cun.sidered  as  parallel  to  those  of  the  church,  and 
the  knight  was  supposed  to  resemble  the  bishop  in 
rank,  duties,  and  privileges,  while  the  squire  and 
page  corresponded  to  the  priest  and  deacon.  At  what 
period  this  infusion  of  religious  ceremonial  into  an 
order  purely  military  first  commenced,  and  when  it 
U’came  complete  and  perfect,  would  be  a curious  but 
a difficult  subject  of  investigation.  Down  to  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  somowhat  lower,  the  in- 
vestiture was  of  a nature  purely  civil ; but  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  had  assumed  the 
religious  character  we  have  described. 

The  effect  which  this  union  of  religious  and  mili- 
tary Zeal  was  likely  to  produce  in  every  other  case, 
save  that  of  defensive  war,  could  not  hut  be  unfa- 
vourable to  the  purity  of  the  former.  The  knight, 
whose  profession  was  war,  being  solemnly  enlisted 
in  the  .service  of  the  gospel  of  pence,  regarded  infidels 
and  heretics  of  every  description  as  the  enemies 
whom,  ns  God’s  own  soldier,  he  w’ns  called  upon  to 
attack  and  slay  wlierever  he  could  meet  with  them, 
without  detuanding  or  waiting  for  any  other  cause 
of  quarrel  than  the  diffemnee  of  religious  faith.  The 
duties  of  morality  were  indtied  formally  imposed  on 
him  by  the  caath  of  his  order,  as  well  as  that  of  de- 
fending the  church,  and  extin»ating  heresy  and  niis- 
behef.  Rut,  in  all  ages,  it  has  been  usual  for  men  to 
compound  with  their  consciences  for  breaches  of 
the  moral  code  of  religion,  by  a double  portion  of 
zeal  for  iia  abstract  doctrines.  In  the  middle  ages, 
this  course  might  be  pursued  on  system  : for  the 
church  allowed  an  exploit  done  on  the  infidels  ns  a 
merit  w hich  might  obliterate  the  guilt  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes. 

The  genius  alike  of  the  age  and  of  the  order  tend- 
ed to  render  the  zeal  of  the  professors  of  Chivalry 
fierce,  burning,  and  intolerant.  If  an  infidel,  says  a 
great  authority,  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith  before  a ciiurchman,  he  should  reply  to 
him  by  urgunienl;,  hut  a knight  should  render  no 
other  reason  to  the  infidel  than  six  inches  of  his  fal- 
chion thrust  into  his  accursed  bpw'els.  Even  cour- 
tesy, and  the  respect  due  to  ladies  of  high  degree, 
gave  w’ay  when  they  chanced  to  be  infidels.  The 
renowned  Sir  Bevis  of  Hamptoun,  being  invited 
by  the  fair  Princess  Josiane  to  come  to  her  bow- 
er, replies,  to  the  Pay  aims  who  brought  the  mes- 
sage, 

*’  I vrill  nc  *ou  one  foot  on  rmund 
For  to  with  an  twathen  hound  ; 

Unnhriotian  honndr#,  I rwh*  ye  fl***:. 

Or  1 your  Itonrt’t  hloode  w ill  mo." 

This  intemperate  zeal  for  religion  the  knights  were 
expected  to  maintain  at  every  risk,  however  immi- 
nent. Like  the  early  Christians,  they  were  prohi- 
icd  from  acquiescing.evcn  by  silence,  in  the  riles  of 
ulolatry,  although  death  should  he  the  consequence 
of  their  interrupting  them.  In  the  fine  romance  of 
Uxton  of  Baurdeaux,  that  champion  is  represented 
as  havuig  failed  in  duty  to  God  and  his  faith,  be- 


cause he  had  professed  himself  a Saracen  for  the 
temporary  purpose  of  obtaining  entrance  into  the 
palace  oi  the  Amial  Gaudifer.  “And  when  Sir 
Huon  passwl  the  third  gate,  he  remembered  him  of 
the  lie  he  had  siioken  to  obtain  entrance  into  the 
first.  Alas!  said  the  knight,  what  but  destruction 
can  betide  one  who  has  so  foully  falsified  and  denied 
his  faith  towards  Him  who  has  done  so  much  for 
me!”  His  mode  of  repentance  was  truly  chival- 
rous. When  he  came  to  the  gale  of  the  last  inte- 
rior enclosure  of  the  castle,  he  said  to  the  warder. 
“ Pagan,  accursed  be  thou  of  God,  open  the  gate.” 
When  he  entcn*d  the  hall  where  the  pagiin  monarch 
was  scaled  in  full  stale,  he  struck  off,  without  ceremo- 
ny, the  head  of  the  pagan  lord  who  sat  next  in  rank  to 
him,  e.xclaiming  at  the  same  time  w’ith  a loud  voice, 
“ God,  thou  hast  given  me  grace  well  to  commence 
my  emprise;  may  our  Redeemer  grant  me  to  bring 
it  to  an  honourable  conclusion !”  Many  such  pas- 
sages might  be  quoted  to  show  the  outrageous  na- 
ture of  the  zeal  which  was  supposed  to  actuate  a 
Christian  knight.  But  it  is  needless  to  ransack 
works  of  fiction  for  this  purpose.^  The  real  history  of 
the  Crusades,  founded  on  the  spirit  of  Chivalry,  and 
on  the  restless  and  intolerant  zeal  which  was  blend- 
ed by  the  churchmen  with  this  military  establish- 
ment, are  an  authentic  and  fatal  proof  of  the  same 
facts.  The  hair-braincd  and  adventurous  character 
of  these  enterprises,  not  less  than  the  promised  par- 
dons, indulgences,  and  remissions  of  the  churen, 
rendered  them  dear  to  the  warriors  of  the  middle 
ages  ; tho  idea  of  re-establishing  the  Christian  re- 
ligion in  the  Iloly  Land,  and  wresting  the  tomb  of 
Christ  from  the  infidels,  mode  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,  blind  to  its  hazards ; and  they  rushed,  army 
after  army,  to  Palestine,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chi- 
valry, whose  faithful  professors  felt  themselves  the 
rather  called  upon  to  undertake  an  adventure,  from 
the  peculiar  dangers  which  surrounded  it,  and  the 
numoers  who  had  fallen  in  previous  attempts. 

It  was  after  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  that 
the  union  between  temporal  and  spiritual  Chivolrv 
(for  such  was  the  term  soinctiines  given  to  monas- 
tic establishments)  became  perfect,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  the  two  celebrated  military  orders  of  monks, 
the  Knights  Templar  and  Knightspf  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, who,  renouncing  (at  lea.si  in  terms)  the  pomp, 
power,  and  pleasures  of  tho  world,  and  taking  upon 
themselves  the  monastic  vows  of  celibacy,  purity,  and 
obedience,  did  not  cease  to  remain  soldiers,  and  direct- 
ed their  whole  energy  against  the  Saracens.  The  his- 
tory of  these  orders  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place  in 
this  work  ; but  their  existence  is  here  noticed  as  il- 
lustrating our  general  proposition  concerning  the 
union  of  devotion  and  chivalry.  A few  general  re- 
marks will  close  this  part  of  the  subj^t. 

The  obvious  danger  of  teaching  a military  body  to 
consider  ihemselycs  as  missionaries  of  religion,  and 
bound  to  spread  its  doctrines,  is,  that  they  are  sure 
to  employ  in  its  service  their  swords  and  lances. 
The  end  is  held  to  sanctify  the  means,  and  tho 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  infidels  is  regarded  as  an 
indifferent,  or  rather  as  a nieritorious  action,  provi- 
ding it  may  occasion  the  conversion  of  the  remnant, 
or  iiie  peopling  their  land  with  professors  of  a purer 
faith.  The  wars  of_  Charleniagne  in  Saxony,  the 
massacres  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  long-continued  wars  of  Palestine,  all  served  to 
illusiraie  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  doctrine, 
which  inculcated  religion  not  as  a cheek  upon  the 
horrors  and  crimes  of  war,  but  as  itself  iis^  most 
proper  and  legitimate  cause.  The  evil  may  be  said 
to  have  s-urvived  the  decay  of  Chivalry,  to  hove  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  New  World,  and  to  have  occa- 
sioned those  horrors  with  which  is  was  devastated 
for  ages  after  its  first  discovery.  The  Spanish  c m- 
querors  of  South  America  were  not,  indew,  knights- 
errant,  hut  the  nature  of  their  enterprises,  as  well  as 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  conducted,  parrook 
deeply  of  the  spirit  of  Chivalry.  In  no  country  of 
Fhirope  had  this  spirit  sunk  so  deeply  and  spread  so 
wide  as  in  Spain.  The  extravagant  positions  re- 
specting tlie  point  of  honour,  and  the  romantic  sum- 
mons which  Chivalry  proclaimed  to  deeds  of  danger 
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and  glory,  suited  the  ardent  and  somewhat  oriental 
character  of  the  Spaniard^  a people  more  remark- 
able for  force  of  imagination,  ana  depth  of  f(H3ling, 
than  for  wit  or  understanding.  Chivalry,  in  Spain, 
was  embittered  by  a double  proportion  of  intolerant 
bigotry,  owing  to  their  constant  and  inveterate  wars 
with  tne  Moorish  invaders.  The  strain  of  senti- 
ment. therefore,  which  Chivalry  inspired,  continued 
for  a long  time  to  mark  the  manners  of  Spain  after 
the  decay  of  its  positive  institutions,  ns  the  beams  of 
the  sun  tinge  the  horizon  after  the  setting  of  its  orb. 
The  warriors  whom  she  sent  to  the  New  World 
sought  and  found  marvels  which  resembled  those  of 
romance;  they  achieved  deeds  of  valour  against 
such  odds  of  numbers  as  are  only  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  knight-errantry;  and,  alas!  they  followed 
their  prototypes  in  that  indiilerence  for  human  life, 
which  is  the  usual  companion  of  intolerant  zeal. 
Avarice,  indeed,  brought  her  more  sordid  shades  to 
complete  the  gloomy  picture ; and  avarice  was  un- 
known to  the  institutions  of  Chivalry.  The  same 
intolerance,  however,  which  overthrew  the  altars  of 
the  Indians  by  violence,  instead  of  assailing  their 
errors  bv  reason,  and  which  imputed  to  them  as 
crimes  their  ignorance  of  a religion  which  had  never 
been  preached  to  them,  and  their  rejection  of  spe- 
culative doctrines  of  faith  prouounded  by  persons 
whose  practice  was  so  ill  calculated  to  recommend 
them— all  these  may  be  traced  to  the  spirit  of 
Chivalry,  and  the  military  devotion  of  its  profes- 
sors. 

The  religion  of  the  knights,  like  that  of  the  times, 
was  debased  by  superstiuon.  Each  champion  had 
his  favourite  saint,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
upon  special  occasions  of  danger,  and  to  whom, 
after  the  influence  of  his  lady’s  eye.s,  he  was  wont 
to  ascribe  the  honour  of  his  conquest.  St.  Michael, 
the  leader  of  banded  Seraphim,  and  the  personal 
antagonist  of  Satan, — St.  George,  St.  Janies,  and 
St.  Marlin,  all  of  whom  popular  faith  had  invested 
with  the  honours  of  Chivalry, — were  frequently  se- 
lected as  the  appropriate  champions  of  the  militant 
adventurers  yet  on  earth.  The  knights  used  their 
names  adjected  to  their  own,  as  their  insignia, 
watch-word,  or  signal  for  battle.  Edward  III., 
fighting  valiantly  in  a nightskirmish  before  the  gates 
of  Calais,  was  heard  to  accompany  each  blow  he 
struck  with  the  invocation  of  his  tutelar  saints,  Ha  ! 
Saint  Edward!  ha!  St.  George!  But  the  Virgin 
Mary,  to  whom  their  superstition  ascribed  the  quali- 
ties of  youth,  beauty,  and  sweetness,  which  they 
prized  in  their  terrestrial  mistresses,  was  an  especial 
object  of  the  devotion  of  the  followers  of  Chivalry, 
as  of  all  other  good  Catholics.  Tournaments  were 
undertaken,  and  feats  of  arms  performed  in  her 
honour,  as  in  that  of  an  earthly  mistress;  and  the 
veneration  with  which  she  was  regarded  seems 
occasionally  m have  partaken  of  the  character  of 
romantic  affection.  She  w’as  often  held  to  return 
this  love  by  singular  marks  of  her  favour  and  pro- 
tection. During  an  expedition  of  the  Christiana  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  Froissart  informs  us  that  a 
large  black  dog  was  frequently  seen  in  their  camp, 
which  barked  furiously  whenever  the  infidels  ap- 
proached it  by  night,  and  rendered  such  service  to 
the  Christian  adventurers  by^  its  vigilance,  that 
with  one  conseni  they  named  it  “The  Dog  of  our 
Lady.” 

^ But  although,  as  is  incidental  to  hurnan  institu- 
tions, the  mixture  of  devotion  in  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  knight  degenerated  into  brutal  intole- 
rance and  superstition  iti  its  practical  eflect.s  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  than  the 
theory  on  which  it  was  grounded.  That  the  soldier 
drawing  the  sword  in  defence  of  his  country  and  its 
liberties,  or  of  the  oppressed  innocence  of  damsels, 
widows,  and  orphans,  or  in  support  of  religious 
rights,  for  which  those  to  whom  they  belonged  were 
di.squalifietl  by  their  profession  to  combat  in  person, 
— that  he  should  blend  with  all  the  feelings  which 
these  offices  inspired,  o deep  sense  of  devotion,  ex- 
altiog  him  above  the  advantage  and  even  the  fame 
which  he  himself  might_  denve  from  victory,  and 
giving,  digmity  to  defeat  itself,  as  a lesson  of  divine 


chastisement  and  humiliation ; that  the  knij^t  ou 
whose  valour  his  countrymen  were  to  rely  in  dan- 

5er  should  set  them  an  example  in  observing  the 
uties  and  precepts  of  religion.— are  circumstances 
so  well  qualified  to  soften,  to  dignify,  and  to  grace 
the_ profession  of  arms,  that  we  cannot  but  regret 
their  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a ferocious  pro- 
pen.sity  to  bigotry,  persecution,  and  intolerance. 
Such,  however,  is  the  fate  of  all  human  institutions, 
which,  however  fairly  framed  in  theory,  arc  in  prac- 
tice too  often  commted  by  our  e\-il  passions,  und 
the  results  which  flow  from  them  b^ome  the  very 
reverse  of  what  was  to  have  been  expected  and 
desired. 

The  next  ingredient  in  the  spirit  of  Chivalry,  se- 
cond in  force  only  to  the  religious  zeal  of  its  profes- 
sors, and  frequently  predoniinating  over  it,  was  a 
devotion  to  the  female  sex,  and  particularly  to 
her  whom  each  knight  selected  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  his  afleetion,  of  a nature  so  extravagant 
and  unbounded  as  to  approach  to  a sort  of  idol- 
atiy. 

The  original  source  of  this  iwntiment  is  to  be 
found,  like  that  of  Chivalry  itself,  in  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  northern  tribes,  who  posse.sseil,  even 
in  their  rudest  state,  so  many  honourable  and  manly 
distinctions,  over  all  the  other  nations  in  the  same 
stage  of  society.  The  chaste  and  temperate  habits 
of  inese  youth,  and  the  opinion  that  it  was  dishonour- 
able to  hold  sexual  intercourse  until  the  twi-nueih 
year  w’as  attained,  was  in  the  highest  degree  favour- 
able not  only  to  the  morals  and  health  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  but  must  have  contributed  greatly 
to  place  their  females  in  that  dignified  and  respKi- 
able  rank  which  they  held  in  society.  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  blunt  the  feeling^  to  harden  the 
heart,  and  to  destroy  the  imamnation.  as  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Vnga  Venus  in  early  youth.  Wherever 
women  have  been  considered  as  the  early,  willing: 
and  nccominodatiiig  slaves  of  the  voluptuou.«ines5  oi 
the  other  sex,  their  character  has  become  degraded, 
and  they  have  sunk  into  dome.stic  drudges  ana 
bondswomen  among  the  poor,— the  captives  of  a 
harem  among  the  more  wealthy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  meu,  easily  and  early  cloyetl  with  indul- 
gences, which  soon  lose  their  poighnneyr  when  the 
senses  only  are  interested,  l>ecome  first  indiflerent, 
thep  harsh  and  brutal,  to  the  unfortunate  slaves  « 
their  pleasures.  The  sated  lover,— and  perhaps  it 
is  the  most  brutal  part  of  humanity,— is  soon  con- 
verted into  the  capricious  tyrant,  like  the  successful 
seducer  of  the  modern  poet. 

*'  Hard  I with  their  fean  and  tenon  to  behold 
Thu  caimc  of  all,  tho  TaitliluM  luver  cold, 
liii|iatiunt  grown  at  uwrv  wi«li  denied, 

And  barely  civil,  ■outJicd  and  yralitie<l.“ 

CRABBs'a  Borough,  p.  813. 

Habitual  indulgence  seeks  change  of  objects  to  re- 
lieve satiety.  Hence  polygamy,  and  all  its  brutal- 
izing consequences,  which  were  happily  unknown  to 
our  Gothic  ancestors.  The  viriuous  and  manly  re- 
straints imposed  on  their  youth  were  highly  calcu- 
lated to  exajt  the  character  of  both  sexes,  and  espe- 
ciolly  to  raise  the  females  in  their  own  eyes  and 
those  of  their  !over.s.  fl'hey  were  led  to  regard  them- 
selves, not  as  the  passive  slaves  of  pleasure,  but  as 
the  objects  of  a prolonged  and  resp<>olful  nfii'ctioi^ 
which  could  only  be  finally  gratified  when  their 
lovers  had  attained  the  age  of  mature  reason,  and 
were  capable  to  govern  and  to  defend  the  family 
which  should  arise  around  them.  With  the  voung 
man  imnmnntion  and  sentiment  combined  to  neigh- 
ten  his  ideas  of  a pleasure  which  nature  instructed 
him  to  seek,  and  which  the  wise  laws  of  his  coun- 
try prevented  him  from  prematurely  aspiring  to 
share.  To  a youth  so  situated,  the  maiden  on  whom 
he  placed  his  afiections  became  an  object  of  awe  as 
well  as  of  affection  ; the  passion  which  he  indulged 
for  her  was  of  a nature  as  timid  and  pure  as  engros- 
sing and  powerful  ; tho  minds  of  the  parties  became 
united  before  the  joining  of  their  hands,  * 
moral  union  preceded  the  mere  intercourse  of  ih® 
sexes. 

The  marriages  formed  under  these  wise  auspices 
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were,  in  general,  happy  and  affectionate.  Adultery 
was  infrequent,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour: 
nor  could  she  who  had  undergone  the  penalty  of 
such  a crime  find  a second  husoand,  however  dis- 
tinguished by  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth.  (Taciti  Ger- 
mania.) The  awe  and  devotion  with  which  the 
lover  had  regarded  his  destined  bride  during  the 
years  in  which  the  German  youth  were  eryoined 
celibacy,  became  regard  and  affection  in  the  husband 
towards  the  sharer  of  his  labours  and  the  mistress 
of  his  household.  The  matron  maintained  that  rank 
in  society  which  love  had  assigned  to  the  maiden. 
No  one  then,  says  the  Roman  historian,  dared  to  ri- 
dicule the  sacred  union  of  marriage,  or  to  term  an 
infringement  of  its  laws  a compliance  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  age.  The  German  wife,  once  niarriixl, 
seldom  endeavoured  to  form  a second  union,  but 
continued,  in  honoured  widowhood,  to  direct  and 
manage  the  family  of  her  deceast^  husband.  This 
habitual  subjection  of  sensuality  to  sentiment, 
these  plain,  simple,  virtuous,  and  temperate  man- 
ners of  the  German  women,  placed  the  females  in 
that  high  rank  of  society  which  the  sex  occupies 
when  its  conduct  is  estimable,  and  from  which  it  as 
certainly  declines  in  ages  or  climates  prone  to  lu.xu- 
rions  indulgence.  The  superintendence  of  the  do- 
mestic affairs  w’as  assigned  to  the  German  women, 
a duty  in  which  the  men  seldom  interfered,  unless 
when  rendered  by  ago  or  wounds  incapable  of  war- 
fare. They  were  capable  of  exercising  the  supreme 
authority  in  their  tribe,  and  of  holding  the  honours 
of  the  pnesthood.  But  the  influence  of  the  women  in 
a German  tribe,  as  well  as  their  duties  in  war,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  words  of  Tacitus.  “ It  is 
the  principal  incitement  to  the  courage  of  the  Ger- 
mans, that  in  battle  their  separate  troops  or  columns 
are  not  arranged  promiscuously  as  chance  directs, 
but  consist  each  of  a united  family,  or  clan,  with  its 
relatives.  Their  most  precious  pledges  are  placed 
in  the  vicinity,  whence  may  be  heard  the  cries  of 
their  females,  the  wailingsof  their  infants,  whom  each 
accounts  the  most  sacred  witnesses  and  the  dear- 
est eulogists  of  his  valour.  The  wounded  repair  to 
their  mothers  and  spouses,  who  hesitate  not  to  num- 
ber their  wounds,  and  to  suck  the  blood  that  flows 
from  them.  The  females  carry  refreshment  to 
those  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  encourage  them 
by  their  exhortations.  It  is  related,  that  armies, 
when  disordered,  and  about  io  give  way,  have  re- 
new'ed  the  contest,  at  the  instance  of  the  women  ; 
moved  by  the  earnestness  of  their  entreaties,  their 
exposed  bosoms,  and  the  danger  of  approaching 
captivity a doom  which  they  dread  more  on  ac- 
count of  their  females  than  even  on  their  own 
insomuch,  that  these  German  estates  are  most  ef- 
fectually bound  to  obedience,  among  the  number  of 
whose  hostages  there  are  noble  damsels  as  well  as 
men.  They  deem,  indeed,  that  there  resides  in  the 
female  sex  something  sacred  and  capable  of  presa- 
ging the  future;  nor  do  they  scorn  their  advice  or 
neglect  their  responses.  In  the  time  of  Vespasian 
we  have  seen  Velleda  long  hold  the  rank  of  a deity 
n most  of  the  German  states : anth  in  former  times, 
they  venerated  Aurinia  and  other  females;  neither, 
iu)W'evcr,  from  mere  flattery,  nor  yet  in  the  charac- 
ter of  actual  goddesses.” 

The  tales  and  Sagas  of  the  north,  in  which 
females  often  act  the  most  distinguished  part,  might 
ilao  be  quoted  as  proofs  of  the  rank  which  they  held 
n society.  We  And  them  separating  the  most  dcs- 
H-rate  frays  by  their  presence,  their  commands,  or 
:heir  mantles,  which  they  threw  over  the  levelled 
weapons  of  the  combatants.  Nor  were  their  riglits 
ess  extensive  than  their  authority.  In  the  Eyrbig- 
fia-Saga  we  are  informed,  that  Thordisa,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  celebrated  Pontiff  Snorro,  and  wife 
)f  Biarko  of  Helgafels,  received  a blow  from  her 
lusband.  The  provocation  was  strong,  for  the 
matron  had,  in  the  husband’.s  house  and  at  bistable, 
attempted  to  stab  his  guest  Eyalf  Graie,  on  account 
pf  his  having  slain  one  of  her  relations.  Yet  so 
'title  did  this  provocation  justify  the  offence,  that, 
m the  presence  of  the  comitia,  or  pubUc  assembly  of 
dte  trioe,  Thordisa  invoked  wiinessea  to  bear  testi- 


mony, that  she  divorced  her  husband  on  account  ! 

of  his  having  raised,  his  hand  ogainst  her  person.  i 

And  such  were  the  rights  of  a northern  mater /ami- 
lias,  that  the  divorce  and  a division  of  goods  im- 
mediately took  place  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
although  the  violence  of  which  Thordisa  com- 
plained was  occasioned  by  her  own  attempt  to  mur-  I 

der  a guest.  ; 

We  nave  traced  the  ideas  of  the  Gothic  tribes  on 
this  important  point  the  more  at  length,  because 
they  show,  that  the  character  of  veneration,  sanc- 
tity, and  inviolability,  attached  to  the  female  cha- 
racter, together  with  the  important  part  assigned  to 
them  in  society,  were  brougnt  with  them  from  their 
native  forests,  and  had  existence  long  before  the 
chivalrous  institutions  in  which  they  made  so  re- 
markable a feature.  They  easily  became  amalga- 
mated in  a system  so  well  fitted  to  adopt  whatever 
was  romantic  and  enthusiastic  in  manners  or  senti- 
ment. Amid  the  various  duties  of  knighthood, 
that  of  protecting  the  female  sex,  respecting  their 
persons,  and  redressing  their  wrongs,  becoming 
the  champion  of  their  cause,  and  the  chastiser 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  injured,  was  represent- 
ed as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  institution. 

Their  oath  bound  the  new-made  knights  to  defend 
the  cause  of  all  women  without  exception ; and  the 
most  pressing  way  of  coniuring  them  to  grant  a 
boon,  was  to  implore  it  in  tne  name  of  God  and  the 
ladies.  The  cause  of  a distressed  lady  was,  in  many 
instances,  preferable  to  that  even  of  the  country  to 
which  the  knight  belonged.  Thus,  the  Captal  de 
Buche,  though  an  English  subject,  did  not  hesitate 
to  unite  his  troops  with  those  of  the  Compte  de  Foix, 
to  relieve  the  ladies  in  a French  town,  where  they 
were  besieged  and  threatened  with  violence  by  the 
insurgent  peasantry.  The  looks,  the  words,  the 
sign  of  a lady,  were  accounted  to  make  knights  at 
time  of  need  perform  double  their  usual  deeds  of 
strength  and  valour.  At  tournaments  and  in  com- 
bats, the  voices  of  the  ladies  .were  heard  like  those 
of  the  German  females  in  former  battles,  calling  on 
the  knights  to  remember  their  fame,  and  exert 
themselves  to  the  uttermost.  “Think,  gentle 
knights,”  was  their  cry,  “ upon  the  wool  of  your 
breasts,  the  nerve  of  your  arms,  the  love  you  cherish 
in  your  hearts,  and  do  valiantly,  for  ladies  behold 
you.”  The  corresponding^  shouts  of  the  conabat- 
ants  were,  " Love  of  ladies ! Death  of  warriors ! 

On,  valiant  knights,  for  you  fight  under  fair  eyes.” 

Where  the^  honour  or  fove  of  a lady  was  at  stake, 
the  fairest  prize  was  held  out  to  the  victorious  knight, 
and  champions  from  every  quarter  were  sure  to  hast- 
en to  combat  in  a cause  so  popular.  Chaucer,  when 
he  describes  the  assembly  of  the  knights  who  came 
with  Arcite  and  Palemon  to  fight  for  tne  love  of  tho 
fair  Emilie,  describes  the  manners  of  bis  age  in  the 
following  lines, 

“ For  everr  knicht  that  loved  chivalir. 

And  would  hi*  Uuuike*  have  a pa««ant  name. 

Hath  pray'd  that  ho  miirht  ben  of  that  pime. 

And  well  wa*  him  that  thereto  chuaen  wa». 

For  if  Utere  fell  to- morrow  *uch  a ca*e, 

Yp  knowen  well  that  every  lu*ty  knight 
That  loveth  par  amour,  and  hath  hi*  misht, 

"Weit)  it  in  Enfcllondc,  or  el  le*  where, 

They  would  hir  tlinnkn*  willoo  to  be  there. 

To  naht  for  a lady  I Ah  I Bonedicito, 

It  wo*  a lu*ty  light  for  to  *ee.” 

It  is  needless  to  multip^  quotations  on  a subject  so 
trite,  and  well  known.  The  defence  of  the  female 
sex  in  general,  the  re^rd  due  to  their  honour,  the 
subservience  paid  to  their  commands,  the  reverent 
awe  and  courtesy,  which,  in  their  presence,  forbear 
all  unseemly  words  and  actions,  were  so  blended 
with  tho  institution  of  Chivalry,  as  to  form  its  very 
essence. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  the  ” very  perfect,  gen- 
tle knight,”  should  reverence  the  fair  sex  in  generaL 
It  was  essential  to  his  character  that  he  should  se- 
lect, as  his  proper  choice,  “a  lady  and  a love,”  to  be 
the  polar  star  of  his  thoughts,  the  mistress  of  his 
affections,  and  the  directress  of  his  actions.  In  her 
service,  he  was  to  observe  the  duties  of  loyalty,  faith, 
secrecy,  and  reverence.  Without  such  an  empereas 
of  his  heart,  a knight,  in  the  phrase  of  the  tunes. 
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was  a ship  without  a rudder,  a hoi^  without  a bri- 
dle, a sword  without  a hilt ; a beini;,  in  short,  de- 
void of  that  ruling  Kiddance  and  intelligence,  which 
ought  to  inspire  his  bravery,  and  direct  his  actions. 

The  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines,  having  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  little  Juan  de  Saintrit,  then  a page  9f 
honour  at  court,  demanded  of  him^  the  name  of  his 
mistress  and  his  love,  on  whom  his  affections  were 
fi.xed.  The  poor  boy,  thus  pressed,  replied,  that  the 
first  object  of  his  love  w'as  the  lady  his  mother,  and 
the  next  hjs  sister  Jacqueline.  “ Jouvencel,’*  rcplietl 
the  inquisitive  ladv,  who  had  her  own  reasons  for 
not  being  contented  with  this  simple  answ-er,  “ wo  do 
not  now  talk  of  the  affection  due  to  your  mother  and 
sister ; 1 desire  to  know  the  name  of  the  lady  whom 
you  love  par  amours.^'  "In  faith,  madam,"  said 
the  poor  page,  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  chival- 
ry, as  well  as  of  love,  were  yet  unknown,  " I love 
no  one  par  amours.'* — "Ah,  false  gentleman,  and 
traitor  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,”  returned  the  lady, 
"dare  you  sny  that  you  love  no  lady  ? well  mav  we 
perceive  your  falsehood  and  craven  spirit  by  such  an 
avowal.  Whence  were  derived  the  great  valour  and 
the  high  achievements  of  Lancelot,  of  Gawain,  of 
Tristrem.  of  Giron  the  Courteous,  and  of  other  he- 
roes of  the  Round  Table, — whence  tho.se  of  Pan- 
thus,  and  of  so  many  other  valiant  knights  and 
squires  of  this  realm,  whose  names  I could  enume- 
rate had  I time.— -whence  the  exaltation  of  many 
whom  I myself  have  known  to  arise  to  high  dignity 
and  renown— except  from  their  animating  desire  to 
maintain  themselves  in  the  grace  and  favour  of  their 
ladies,  without  which  mainspring  to  exertion  and 
valour^  they  must  have  remained  unknown  and 
insignificant  1 And  do  you.  coward  page,  now  dare 
to  aver,  that  you  have  no  lady,  and  desire  to  have 
none  7 Hence,  false  heart  that  thou  art."  To  avoid 
these  bitter  reproaches,  the  simple  page  named  as 
his  lady  and  love,  par  amours,  Mathchne  de  Coney, 
a child  of  ten  years  old.  The  answer  of  the  Dame 
d^  Belles  Cousines,  after  she  had  indulged  in  the 
mirth  which  his  answer  prompted,  instructed  him 
how  to  place  his  affections  more  advantageously ; 
and  as  the  former  part  of  the  quotation  may  show 
the  reader  how  essential  it  was  to  the  profession  of 
chivalry,  that  everyone  of  its  professors  should  elect 
a lady  of  his  affections,  that  which  follows  explains 
the  principles  on  which  his  choice  shpuld  be  regula- 
ted. " Mathcline,"  said  the  lady,  "is  indeed  a pretty 
girl,  and  of  high  rank,  and  better  Uneago  than  ap- 
ertains  to  you.  But  what  good,  what  profit,  what 
onour,  what  advantage,  what  ^comfort,  what  aid, 
what  council  for  advancing  you  in  the  ranks  pf  chi- 
valry, can  you  derive  from  such  a choice  7 Sir.  you 
ought  to  choose  a lady  of  high  and  noble  blood, 
who  has  the  talent  and  means  to  counsel,  and  aid 

f'ou  at  your  need,  and  her  you  ought  to  serve  so  tru- 
y,  ana  love  so  loyally,  that  she  must  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  true  and  honourable  affection 
which  you  bear  to  her.  For,  believe,  there  is  no  lady, 
however  cruel  and  haughty,  but  through  length  of 
faithful  service  will  be  brought  to  acknowledge  and 
reward  loyal  affection  with  some  portion  of  nity, 
compassion^  or  mercy.  In  this  manner,  you  will  at- 
tain the  praise  of  a worthy  knight ; and  till  you  fol- 
low such  a course,  I would  not  give  an  apple  for 
you  or  your  achievements."  The  lady  then  proceeds 
to  lecture  the  acolyte  of  Chivalry  at  considerable 
length  on  the  seven  rnorml  sins,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  true  amorous  knight  may  eschew  cominis- 
aion  of  them.  Still,  however,  the  saving  grace  in- 
culcated in  her  sennon  was  fidelity  and  secrecy  iP. 
the  service  of  the  mistress  whom  he  should  love  par 
amours.  She  proves,  by  the  aid  of  quotations  from 
the  Scripture,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  that  the  true  and  faithful  lover 
can  never  fall  into  the  crimes  of  Pride,  Anger,  Envv, 
Sloth,  or  Oluttuny.  From  each  of  these  his  true 
faith  IS  held  to  warrant  and  defend  him.  Nay,  so 
pure  WM  the  nature  of  the  flame  which  she  recom- 
mended, that  she  maintained  it  to  be  inconsistent 
even  with  the  seventh  sin  of  Chambering  and  Wan- 
mnness,  to  which  it  might  seem  too  nearly  allied, 
ine  least  dishonest  thought  or  action  was,  accord- 


ing to  her  doctrine  sufllcient  to  forfeit  the  chmlrons 
lover  the  favour  of  his  lady.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  greater  part  of  her  charge  concerning  inconti- 
nence is  levelled  against  such  as  haunted  the  recep- 
tacles of  open  vice;  and  that  she  reserved  an  excep- 
tion (of  which,  in  the  course  of  the  history,  she 
made  liberal  use)  in  favour  of  the  intercourse  which, 
in  all  love,  honour,  and  secrecy,  might  take  place, 
when  the  favoured  and  faithful  knight  had  obtained, 
by  long  service,  the  boon  of  amorous  mercy  from 
the  lady  whom  he  loved  por  amours.  The  last  cn 
couragement  w;hich  the  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines 
held  out  to  Saintrf*,  in  order  to  excite  his  ambhian, 
and  induce  him  to  fix  his  passion  upon  a lady  of  ele- 
vated birth,  rank,  and  sentiment,  is  also  worthy  of 
being  quoted,  since  it  shows  that  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  Chivalry  to  abrogate  the  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  elevate  tlie  hopes  of  the  knight,  whose 
sole  patrimony  was  his  arms  and  valour,  to  the 
high-born  and  princely  dame,  before  whom  he  cir- 
veu  ns  a ^wer. 

" How  is  it  possible  for  me,"  replied  poor  Sainirf, 
after  having  heard  out  the  unraerciful  long  lecture  of 
the  Dame  des  Belles  Cousines,  " to  find  a lady,  sadi 
ns  you  describe,  who  will  accept  of  my  service,  and 
requite  tlie  aflection  of  such  a one  as  I ainT’- 
" And  why  should  you  not  find  her  7"  answered  th« 
lady  preceptress.  “.4rc  you  not  gently  bom  7 .Are 
you  not  a fair  and  proper  youth  7 Have  you  not  eyea 
to  look  on  her  -cars  to  hear  her — a tongue  to  plead 
your  cause  to  her— hands  to  serve  her— leetto  more 
at  her  bidding— body  and  heart  to  accomplish  loyal- 
Iv  her  commands?  And,  haying  all  these,  can  ym 
doubt  to  adventure  yourself  in  the  service  of  any 
lady  whatsoever  7" 

In  these  extracts  are  painted  tho  actual  manners 
of  the  age  of  Chivalry.  The  necessity  of  the  perfect 
knight  having  a miatress,  whom  _ne  loved  par 
amours,  the  duty  of  dedicating  his  time  to  obey  oet 
commands,  however  capricious,  and  his  strength  to 
execute  extravagant  feats  of  valour,  which  mvAi 
redound  to  her  praise,— for  all  that  was  done  for  ha 
sake,  and  under  her  auspices,  was  counted  her 
merit,  as  the  victories  of  their  generals  were  ascribd 
to  the  Roman  Emperors.- was  not  a wit  less  n<- 
cessarv  to  complete  the  character  of  a good  kn^l 
than  the  Dame  des^  Belles  Cousines  represents  it 

It  was  the  especial  prido  of  each  aisiinguished 
champion,  to  maintain,  against  alt  others,  the  su^ 
rior  worth,  beauty^  and  accomplishments  of  tui 
lady;  to  bear  her  picture  from  court  to  court,  and 
support,  with  lance  and  sword,  her  superiority  to  all 
other  dames,  abroad  or  at  home.  To  break  a spear 
for  the  love  of  their  ladies,  was  a challenge  cou^t^ 
ously  given,  and  gently  accepted,  among  all  truefBl- 
lowers  of  Chivalrv ; and  history  and  romance  are 
alike  filled  with  the  tilts  and  tournaments  which 
took  place  upon  this  argument,  which  was  ever  rea- 
dy and  ever  acceptable.  Indeed,  whatever  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tournament  had  been,  the  lists  were  newr 
closed  until  a solemn  course  bad  been  made  in  ho- 
nour of  the  ladies. 

There  were  knights  yet  more  adventurous,  who 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves  by  singular  and 
uncommon  feats  of  arms  in  honour  of  their  mistress- 
es; and  such  was  usually  the  cause  of  the  whim- 
sical and  extravagant  vows  of  arms  which  we  have 
subsequently  to  notice.  To  combat  against  extnira- 
gant  (mds,  to  fight  amid  the  press  of  armed  knights 
without  some  essential  port  of  their  armour,  to  do 
some  deed  of  audacious  valour  in  face  of  friend  and 
foe,  were  the  services  by  which  the  knights  sirore 
to  recommend  themselves,  or  which  their  misiressw 
(very  justly  so  called)  imposed  on  them  as  proofs  oi 
their  aflection. 

On  such  occasions,  the  favoured  knight,  as  ha 
wore  the  colours  and  badge  of  the  lady  of  his  aflVe- 
tions,  usually  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  inventing 
some  device  or  cognisance  which  might  express 
their  love,  either  openly,  as  boasting  of  it  in  |he  eye 
of  the  world,  or  in  such  mysterious  mode  of 
tion  as  should  only  be  understood  by  the  beloved 
erson,  if  circumstances  did  not  permit  an  avowal  rf 
is  passion.  Among  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
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use  of  the  English  langHoge  at  the  court  of  the  Nor- 
man monarcns,  is  the  distich  painted  in  the  shield 
of  Edward  III.  under  the  figure  of  a white  swan,  be- 
ing the  device  which  that  warlike  monarch  wore  at 
a tourney  at  Windsor. 

"Hal  hat  tbo  white  Rwan. 

• By  Ood  hit  tout,  I am  thy  man." 

The  choice  of  these  devices  was  a very  serious 
matter ; and  the  usurpation  of  such  as  any  knight 
bad  previously  used  and  adopted,  was  often  the  foun- 
dation of  a r^lar  quarrel,  of  which  many  instances 
occur  in  Froissart  and  other  w'riters. 

The  ladies,  bound  as  they  were  in  honour  to  re- 
quite the  passion  of  their  knights,  were  wont,  on 
such  occasions,  to  dignifv  them  by  the  present  of  a 
scarf,  riband,  or  glove,  which  was  to  be  worn  in  the 
press  of  battle  and  tournanient.  These  marks  of  fa- 
vour they  displayed  on  their  helmets,  and  they  w'ere 
accounted  the  best  incentives  to  deeds  of  valour. 
The  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  France  to 
a late  period,  though  pollut^  with  the  grossness 
80  often  mixed  with  the  ail'ected  refinement  and 

Sillantry  of  that  nation.  In  the  attack  made  by 
e Duke  of  Buckingham  upon  the  Isle  of  RhC,  fa- 
vours were  found  on  the  persons  of  many  of  the 
French  soldiers  who  fell  at  the  skirmish  on  the  land- 
ing; but  for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  disposed, 
we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  Howel  and  Wilson. 

Sometimes  the  ladies,  in  conferring  these  tokens 
of  their  favour,  clogged  them  with  the  most  extra- 
vagant and  severe  conditions.  But  the  lover  had 
this  advantage  in  such  cases,  that  if  he  ventured  to 
encounter  the  hazard  imposed,  and  chanced  to  sur- 
vive it,  he  had,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age, 
the  right  of  exacting,  from  the  lady,  favours  eprres- 
ponding  in  importance.  The  annals  of  Chivalry 
abound  with  stories  of  cruel  and  cold  fair  ones,  who 
subjected  their  lovers  to  extremes  of  danger,  in  hopes 
that  they  might  get  rid  of  their  addresses,  but  were, 
upon  their  unexpected  success,  caught  in  their  own 
snare,  and,  as  ladies  who  would  not  havu  their  name 
made  the  theme  of  reproach  by  every  minstrel,  com- 
pelled to  recompense  the  deeds  which  their  cham- 
pion had  achieved  in  their  name.  There  are  instances 
m which  the  lover  u.sed  his  right  of  reprisals  with 
some  rigour,  as  in  the  well-known  fabliau  of  the 
three  knights  and  the  shift ; in  which  a lady  propo- 
ses to  her  three  lovers,  successively,  the  task  of  en- 
tering, unarrned,  into  the  melfee  of  a tournament, 
arrayed  only  in  one  of  her  shifts.  The  perilous  pro- 
posal is  declined  by  two  of  the  knights  and  accepted 
by  the  third,  who  thrusts  himself,  in  the  unprotected 
state  required,  into  all  the  hazards  of  the  tourna- 
ment, sustains  many  wounds,  and  carries  off  the 
prize  of  the  day.  On  the  next  day  the  husband  of 
the  lady  (for  she  was  marriedi  was  to  give  a superb 
banquet  to  the  knights  and  noujea  who  had  attend^ 
the  tourney.  The  wounded  victor  sends  the  shift 
back  to  its  owner,  with  his  reqii^t,  that  she  would 
wear  it  over  her  nch  dress  on  this  solemn  occasion. 
Boiled  and  torn  as  it  was,  and  stained  all  over  with 
the  blood  of  its  late  wearer.  The  lady  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  comply,  declaring,  that  she  regarded  this 
shift,  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  “ fair  friend,  as 
more  precious  than  if  it  were  of  the  most  costly  ma- 
terials.” Jaquesde  Basin,  the  minstrel,  who  relates 
this  curious  tale,  is  at  a loss  to  say  whether  the  palm 
of  true  love  should  be  given  to  the  knight  or  to  the 
lady  on  this  remarkable  occasion.  The  husband, 
he  assures  us,  had  the  good  sense  to  seem  to  per- 
ceive nothing  uncommon  in  the  singular  vestment 
with  which  his  lady  was  attired,  and  the  rest  of  the 
good  company  highly  admired  her  courageous  re- 
quital of , the  knight’s  gallantry. 

Sometimes  the  patience  of  the  lover  was  worn  out 
py  the  cold-heartM  vanity  which  thrust  him  on  such 
perilous  enterprises.  At  the  court  of  one  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  while  some  ladies  and  gallants  of 
the  court  were  looking  into  a den  where  two  lions 
were  confined,  one  of  them  purposely  let  her  glove 
fall  within  the  palisade  which  enclose  the  animals, 
and  commanded  her  lover,  as  a true  knight,  to  fetch 
it  out  to  her.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  obey,  jumped  over 
the  enclosure ; threw  his  mantle  towards  the  ani- 
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mals  as  they  sprang  at  him : snatched  up  the  glove, 
and  regained  the  outside  of  the  palisade.  But  when 
in  safety,  he  proclaimed  aloud,  that  what  he  had 
achieved  was  done  for  the  sake  of  his  own  repu- 
tation, and  not  for  that  of  a false  lady,  who  could, 
for  her  sport  and  cold-blooded  vanity,  force  a brave 
man  on  a duel  so  desperate.  And,  with  the  ap- 
plause of  all  that  were  present,  he  renounced  her 
love  for  ever. 

This,  however,  was  an  uncommon  circumstance. 
In  general,  the  lady  was  supposed  to  have  her  lo- 
vers character  as  much  at  neart  as  her  own,  and 
to  mean  by  pushing  him  upon  enterprises  of  hazard, 
only  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  meriting  her 
good  grooes,  which  she  wuld  not  with  honour  con- 
fer upon  one  undistinguished  by  deeds  of  chivalry. 
An  atlecting  instance  is  given  by  Godscroft. 

At  the  time  when  the  Scotch  were  stru^ling  to 
recover  their  country  from  the  usurpation  ofEdward 
I.,  the  Castle  of  Douglas  was  repeatedly  garrisoned 
by  the  English,  and  these  garnsons  were  as  fre- 

Juently  surprised,  and  cut  to  pieces,  by  the  good 
.ord  James  of  Douglas,  who,  lying  in  the  moun- 
tainous wilds  of  Cairntabl^  and  favoureil  by  the  in- 
telligence which  he  maintained  among  his  vassal^ 
took  opportunity  of  the  slightest  relaxation  of  vw- 
lance  to  suiT)ri3e  the  fortress.  At  length,  a fair 
dame  of  England  announced  to  the  numerous  suit' 
ors  who  sought  her  hand,  that  she  would  confer  it 
on  the  man  who  should  keep  the  perilous  Castle  of 
Douglas  (so  it  wa.s  called)  for  a year  and  a day. 
The  knight  who  undertook  this  dangerous  task  at 
her  request,  discharged  his  duty  like  a careful  soldier 
for  several  month^  and  the  lady,  relenting  at  the 
prospect  of  his  continued  absence,  sent  a letter  to 
recall  him.  declaring  she  held  his  probation  as  ac- 
complished. In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  re- 
ceived a defiance  from  Dougins,  threatening  him, 
that,  let  him  use  his  utmost  vigilance,  he  would  re- 
cover from  him  his  father’s  castle  before  Palm*Sun- 
day.  The  English  knight  deemed, that  he  could  not 
in  honour  leave  the  castle  till  this  day  was  past : 
and  on  the  very  eve  of  Palm- Sunday  was  surprised 
and  slain  with  nis  lady’s  letter  in  his  pocket,  the  pe- 
rusal wherc*of  greatly  grieved  the  good  Lord  James 
of  Douglas. 

We  are  left  much  to  our  own  conjectures  on  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  these  haughty  beauties, 
who  were  wooed  with  sword  and  lance,  whose  fa- 
vours were  bought  at  the  expense  of  such  dear  and 
desperate  perils,  and  who  were  worshipped,  liko 
heathen  deities,  with  human  sacrifices.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  ladies  of  the  ages  of  Chivalry  was  proba- 
bly determined  by  that  of  the  men.  to  whom  it  some- 
times appruacht^.  Most  of  these  heroines  were 
educated  to  understand  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
not  only  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  sword;  and  in  ro- 
mance, at  least,  the  quality  of  Icechcraft  (practised 
by  the  Lady  Bountifuls  of  the  last  generation)  was 
essential  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  prin- 
cess. They  sometimes  trespassed  on  the  province 
of  their  lovers,  and  actually  took  up  arms.  The 
Countess  de  Montfort  in  Bretagne  is  celebrated  by 
Froissart  for  the  gallantry  with  which  she  defendea 
her  castle,  when  nesieged  by  the  English ; and  the 
old  Prior  of  Lochlevcn  in  Scotland  is  equally  diffuse 
in  the  praise  of  Black  Agnes,  Countess  of  March, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  held  out  the  cas- 
tle of  Dunbar  against  the  English.  She  appeared 
on  the  battlements  with  a white  handkerchief  in  her 
hands,  and  wiped  the  walls  in  derision  where  they 
had  been  strucK  by  stones  from  the  English  engines. 
When  Montagu,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  brought  up  to 
the  walls  a military  engine,  like  the  Roman  testudo^ 
called  a sow,  she  exclaimed  in  rhyme, 

Bew  on!.  MonUrou, 

For  fanuw  ihalf  tbr  Row, 

A huge  rock  discharged  from  the  battlements  dashed 
the  soW  to  pieces,  and  the  English  soldiers  who  es- 
caped from  its  ruins  were  coHm  by  the  Countess,  in 
derision,  Montaem’s  pigs. 

The  nature  oT the  conferences  between  these  high- 
minded  heroines  and  their  lovers,  was  somewhat  pe- 
culiar. Their  delectations  were  in  tales  of  warlike 
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exploits,  and  in  discourse  of  huntine  and  hawk- 
ing. when  these  topics  were  exhausted,  they 
found  in  metaphysical  discussions  of  nice  questions 
concerning  the  passion  of  love,  an  endless  source  of 
interesting  disquisition.  The  idea  and  definition  of 
a true  and  pure  passion,  illustrated  by  a hundred 
imaginary  cases  devised  on  purpose,  were  managed 
in  the  same  manner  in  whicn  the  schoolmen  of  the 
day  amtated  their  points  of  metaphysical  theology. 
The  Scotists  and  the  Thomists,  whose  useless  and 
nonsensical  debates  cumbered  the  world  with  so 
many  volumes  of  absurd  disquisition  upon  the  most 
extravagant  points  of  polemical  divinity,  saw  their 
theological  labours  rivalled  in  the  courts  of  love, 
where  the  most  abstracted  reasoning  was  employed 
in  discussing  subtle  questions  upon  the  exaggerated 
hopes,  fears,  doubts,  and  suspicions  of  lovers,  the 
circumstances  of  whose  supposed  cases  were  often 
ridiculous,  sometimes  criimnal,  sometimes  licen- 
tious, and  almost  always  puerile  and  extravagant. 
It  is  sufficient  to  slate,  that  the  discussions  in  the 
Courts  of  Love  regarded  such  important  and  in- 
teresting questions,  as.  Whether  his  love  be  most 
meritorious  who  has  formed  his  passion  entirely  on 
hearing,  or  his  who  has  aciuallv  seen  his  mistress  T 
with  others  of  a tendency  equally  edifying. 

Extremes  of  every  kind  border  on  each  other; 
and  as  the  devotion  of  the  knights  of  Chivalry  de- 
generated into  superstition,  the  Platonic  refinements 
and  subtleties  of  ainourous  pas.sion  \yhich  they  pro- 
fessed, were  sometimes  comnatibic  with  very  coarse 
and  gross  debauchery.  We  nave  seen  that  they  de- 
rived from  the  Gothic  tribes  that  high  and  reveren- 
tial devotion  to  the  female  sein  which  forms  the 
strongest  tint  in  the  manners  of  Chivalry.  But  with 
the  simplicity  of  those  ancient  times  they  lost  their 
innocence;  and  woman,  though  still  worshipped 
with  enthusiasm  as  in  the  German  forests,  did  not 
coniinue  to  be  (in  all  cases  at  least)  the  same  pure 
object  of  regard.  The  marriage-tie  ceased  to  be 
respected ; and,  as  the  youthful  knights  had  seldom 
the  means  or  inclination  to  cncuriibcr  themselves 
with  w’ives  and  families,  their  lady-love  was  often 
chosen  among  the  married  ladies  of  the  court.  It 
it  true,  that  such  a connexion  was  supposed  to  be 
consistent  with  all  respect  and  honour,  and  w'as  re- 
garded by  the  world,  and  sometimes  by  the  hus- 
band, as  a high  strain  of  Platonic  sentiment, 
through  which  the  character  of  its  object  in  no  re- 
spect suffered.  But  nature  vindicated  herself  for  the 
violence  offered  to  her  ; and  while  the  metaphysical 
students  and  pleaders  in  the  Courts  of  Love  profess- 
ed to  aspire  but  to  the  lip  or  hand  of  their  ladies,  and 
to  make  a merit  of  renouncing  all  further  intrusion 
on  their  bounties,  they  privately  indulged  themselves 
in  amours  which  had  very  little  cither  of  deli- 
cacy or  sentiment.  In  the  romance  of  the  PdU  Jt- 
han  (U  Saintre,  that  self-same  Lady  des  Belles  Cou- 
sincs,  who  lectures  so  learnedly  upon  the  seven  .mor- 
tal sins,  not  only  confers  on  her  desen'ing  lover,  "lo 
don  d’amoureux  merci,”  but  enters  into  a very  un- 
worthy and  disgraceful  intrigue  with  a stout  broad- 
ahoulaercd  abbot,  into  which  no  sentiment  what- 
ever can  be  supposed  to  enter.  TheVomance  of  7’i- 
ranle  the  IEAi7«,  praised  by  Cervantes  as  a faithful 
picture  of  the  knights  ancl  ladies  of  his  age,  seems 
to  have  been  written  in  an  actual  brothel,  and,  con- 
trasted with  others,  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  their 
purity  is  that  of  romance,  their  profligacy  that  of 
reality.  This  liccn^  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
Crusades,  from  which  the  survivors  of  these  wild 
expeditions  brought  back  the  corruptetl  morals  of  the 
east,  to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  its 
inhabitants.  Joinville  has  informed  us  of  the  com- 
plaints which  Saint  Louis  made  to  him  in  confidence 
of  the  debaucheries  practised  in  his  own  royal  tent, 
by  his. attendants,  in  this  holy  expedition.  And  the 
Ignominious  punishment  to  which  he  subjected  a 
knight,  detected  in  such  excesses,  shows  what  se- 
vere remedies  he  judged  necessary  to  stem  the  in- 
crease of  libertinism. 

Ind^,  the  gross  Hoensc  which  wes  practised  du- 
rum the  middle  ages,  may  bo  well  estimated  by  the 
vulgar  and  obscene  language  that  was  currently 


used  in  tales  and  fictions  addressed  to  the  yotntg 
and  noble  of  both  sexes.  In  the  romance  of  tbs 
Round  Table,  as  Ascham  sternly  stat^  little  was 
to  be  learned  but  examples  of  homicide  and  adul- 
tery, although  he  had  himself  seen  it  admitted  to  the 
anti-chamber  of  princes,  when  it  was  held  a crime 
but  to  be  possessM  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  ro- 
mance of  Amadie  de  Gaul,  and  many  others,  the 
heroines,  without  censure  or  imputation,  confin  on 
their  lovers  the  rights  of  a husband  before  the  cere- 
mony of  the  chur^  gave  them  a title  to  the  name. 
These  are  serious  narrations,  in  which  decorum,  at 
least,  is  rarely  violated.  But  the  comic  tales  are  of 
a far  more  indelicate  cast. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Cliaucer  contain  many 
narratives,  of  which,  not  only  the  diction,  but  the 
whole  turn  of  the  narrative,  is  extremely  gross.  Vet 
it  dues  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  author, 
a man  of  rank  and  fashion,  that  they  were  im- 
proper to  be  recited,  either  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prioress,  and  her  votaries,  or  in  that  of  the  noble 
Knight  who 

of  hi>  port  waa  n»eek  u ia  a maid, 

And  never  jret  no  villanjr  Im  taid. 

And  he  makes  but  a light  a^logy  for  including  the 
disasters  of  the  Millar  of  Trompington,  or  of  Ah- 
salom  the  Gentle  Clerk,  in  the  same  scries  of  narrv 
tious  with  the  Knight's  Tale.  Many  of  Bandello’s 
most  profligate  novels  are  expressly  dedicated  to  fe- 
males of  rank  and  consideration.  And,  to  conclude, 
the  Fabliaux,  published  by  Barbazan  and  Le  Grand, 
are  frequently  as  revolting,  from  their  naked  gross- 
ness, as  interesting  from  the  lively  pictures  which 
they  present  of  life  and  manners.  Yet  these  were 
the  chosen  literary  pastimes  of  the  fair  and  the  gay, 
during  the  times  of  Chivalry,  and  listened  to,  we 
cannot  but  suppose,  with  an  interest  considerably 
superior  to  that  exhibited  by  the  yawning  audience 
who  heard  the  theses  of  the  Courts  of  Love  at- 
tacked and  supported  in  logical  form,  and  with  me- 
taphysical subtlety. 

Should  the  manners  of  the  times  appear  inconsist- 
ent in  these  respects  which  we  have  nodeed,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  ourselves  variable  and 
inconsistent  animals,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  rarest 
mode  of  introducing  and  encouraginj;  any  particular 
vice,  is  to  rank  the  corresponding  virtue  at  a pitch 
unnatural  in  itself,  and  beyond  the  ordinary  attain- 
ment of  humanity.  The  vows  of  celibacy  introdu- 
ced profligacy  among  the  Catholic  clergy,  as  the 
high-flown  and  overstrained  Platonism  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Chivalry  favoured  tbemcrease  of  license 
and  debauchery. 

After  the  love  of  God  and  of  his  lady,  the  preux 
chevalier  was  to  be  miided  by  that  of  glory  anif  re- 
nown. He  was  bound  by  his  vow  to  seeK  out  adven- 
tures of  risk  and  peril,  and  never  to  abstain  front 
the  quest  which  he  might  undertake,  for  any  unex- 
pected odds  of  opposition  which  he  might  encoun- 
ter. It  was  not  indeed  the  sober  and  r^ulatcd  exer- 
cise of  valour,  but  its  fanaticism,  which  the  genius 
of  Chivalry  demanded  of  its  followers.  Entcipri.sjW 
the  most  extravagant  in  conception,  the  most  dif- 
ficult in  execution,^  the  most  useless  when  achieved, 
were  those  by  which  an  adventurous  knight  chose 
to  distinguish  himself.  There  were  solemn  occa- 
sions also,  on  which  these  displays  of  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  were  especially  expects  and  called  for. 
It  is  only  sufficient  to  name  the  tournaments,  sinde 
combats,  and  solemn  banquets,  at  which  vows  of  chi- 
valry were  usually  formed  and  proclaimed. 

Tne  tournaments  were  uniformly  performed  and 
frequented  by  the  choicest  and  noblest  youth  in  Eu- 
rope, until  the  fatal  accident  of  Henry  II.,  sfiw 
which  they  fell  madually  into  disuse.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  from  the  various  dangers  to  which  th^ 
gave  rise,  these  perilous  amusements  were  prohi^t- 
ed  by  the  heads  of  the  Christian  church.  .The 
Popes,  infallible  as  they  were  deemed,  mi^t  direct, 
but  could  not  curb,  the  military  spirit  of  Chivalry; 
they  could  excite  crusades,  but  they  could  not  abo- 
lish tournaments.  Their  laws,  cu8tom^  and  re- 
lations, will  fall  properly  under  a separate  article. 
It  is  here  eufiicient  to  observe,  that  these  military 
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|(«mei  were  of  two  kinds.  In  the  most  ancient, 
meaning  “nothing  in  hate,  but  all  in  humour,” 
the  adventurous  knights  fought  with  sharp  blades 
and  lances,  as  in  the  dav  of  battle.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  blows  was  usually  regulated, 
or,  in  cases  of  a general  combat,  some  rules  were 
laid  down  to  prevent  too  much  slaughter.  The  r^ 
Rations  of  Duke  Theseus  fur  the  tournament  in 
Athens,  as  narrated  by  Chaucer  in  the  Knight's 
TaU^  may  give  a good  example  of  these  restrictions. 
When  the  combatants  fought  on  foot,  it  was  prohi- 
bited to  strike  otherwise  than  at  the  head  or  body : 
the  number  of  strokes  to  be  dealt  with  the  sword 
and  battle-axe  were  carefully  numbered  and  limited, 
as  well  as  the  careers  to  be  run  with  the  lance.  In 
these  circumstances  alone,  the  combats  at  outrance, 
as  they  were  called,  differra  from  encounters  in  ac- 
tual war. 

In  wocess  of  time,  the  dangers  of  the  solemn 
justs,  held  under  the  authority  of  princes,  were  mo- 
dified by  the  introduction  oi  arms  of  courtesy,  as 
they  were  termed ; lances,  namely,  without  heads, 
ana  with  round  braces  of  wood  at  the  extremity 
called  rockets,  and  swords  without  points,  and  with 
blunted  edges.  But  the  risk  continued  great,  from 
bruises,  falls,  and  the  closeness  of  the  defensive  ar- 
mour of  the  times,  in  which  the  wearers  were  often 
■mothered.  The  weapons  at  outranee  were  after- 
wards chiefly  used  when  knights  of  diflerent  and 
hostile  countries  engaged  by  appointment,  or  when 
some  adventurous  galjants  took  upon  them  the  exe- 
cution of  an  enterprise  of  arms  (pas  (Tarmes)  in 
which  they,  as  challengers,  undertook,  for  a certain 
time,  and  under  certain  condition^  to  support  the 
honour  of  thetr  country,  or  their  mistresses,  against 
all  comers.  These  enterprises  often  ended  fatally : 
the  knights  who  unaertook  them  were  received 
in  the  Corei^  countries  which  they  visited  in  accom- 
plishment of  their  challenge,  with  the  highest  defer- 
ence and  honour;  their  arrival  was  considered  as 
aflbrding  a subject  of  sport  and  to  all  ranks ; 

and  when  mischance  befell  them,  such  as  that 
of  De  Lindsay,  who,  in  a tournament  at  Berwick, 
had  his  helmet  nailed  to  his  skull,  by  the  truncheon 
of  a lance  which  penetrated  both,  and  died,  after  de- 
voutly confessing  himself  in  the  casque  from  which 
they  could  not  dtsengam  him,  the  knights  who  were 
spectators  prayed  that  God  would  vouchsafe  them  in 
nis  mercy  a death  so  fair  and  so  honourable.  Stories 
of  such  challenges,  with  the  minute  details  of  the 
ovents  of  the  combat,  form  frequent  features  in  the 
histories  of  the  age. 

The  contests  of  the  tournament  and  the  pas 
d’armes  were  undertaken  merely  in  sport,  and  for 
thirst  of  honour.  But  the  laws  of  the  period  aflbrd- 
ed  the  adventurous  knight  other  and  more  serious 
oombats,  in  which  he  might  exercise  his  valour. 
The  custom  of  trying  all  doubtful  cases  by  the  body 
of  a man,  or,  as  it  was  otherwise  expres^,  by  the 
judgnient  of  God— in  plain  words,  by  refemng  the 
decision  to  the  iiraue  of  a duel,  prevailed  universally 
among  the  Gothic  tribes,  from  thehighest  ant^uity. 
A salvo  was  devised,  for  the  obvious  absurdity  of 
cdlinz  upon  the  weak  to  encounter  the  strong,  a 
eburenman  to  oppose  a soldier,  or  age  to  meet  in  the 
lists  with  activity  and  youth.  Itwasneld,  that  either 
^rty  might  appear  personally,  or  by  his  champion. 
^Msa^  regulation  gave  exercise  for  the  valour  of 
the  knij^ts,  who  were  bound  by  their  oaths  to  main- 
tain the  cause  of  those  who  had  no  other  protector. 
And,  ind^,  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  that  the 
mconveniences  and  injustice  of  a law  so  absurd  in 
Uaelf  as  that  of  judicial  combat,  were  evaded  and 
mitigated  by  the  institutions  of  Chivalry,  since, 
among  the  number  of  knights  who  were  eagerly 
hunting  after  opportunities  of  military  distinction,  a 

Kincwable  of  aupporting  bis  own  cause  by  com- 
3uld  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  a formidable 
yibstuute : so  that  no  one,  however  bold  and  confi- 
dent. could  prosecute  an  unjust  cause  to  the  utter- 
most, without  the  risk  of  encountering  some  chara- 
Pjpjt  w the  innocent  party,  from  among  the  number 
of  hardy  knights  who  traversed  every  country  seek 
uig  ostensible  pause  of  battle. 
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Besides  these  formal  combat^  It  was  nraal  for  the 
adventurousknight  todisplay  his  courage  by  station- 
ing himself  at  some  pass  in  a forest,  on  a uridge,  or 
elsewhere,  compelling  all  passengers  to  avouen  the 
superiority  of  his  own  valour,  and  the  beauty  of  h’ts 
mistress,  or  otherwise  to  engage  with  him  in  single 
combat.  When  Alexius  Comnenus  received  the  ho- 
mage of  the  crusaders,  seated  upon  his  throne  previ- 
ous to  their  crossing  the  Hellespont,  during  the  first 
crusade  a French  baron  seatM  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  East.  Upon  being  reproved 
by  Baldwin,  he  answered  in  his  native  language, 
“What  ill-taught  clown  is  thie  tmeaning  Alexius,] 
w'ho  dares  to  keep  his-  seat  when  the  flower  of  the 
European  nobility  are  standing  around  him !”  The 
Emperor,  dissembling  his  indignation,  desired  to 
know  the  birth  and  condition  of  the  audacious  Frank. 
“ I am,”  replied  the  baron,  “ of  the  noblest  race  of 
France.  For  the  rest,  I only  know  that  there  is  near 
my  castle  a spot  where  four  roads  meet,  and  near  it  a 
church,  where  men,  desirous  of  single  combat,  spend 
their  time  in  prayer  till  some  one  shall  accept  their 
challenge.  (Hten  liave  I frequented  thalcba^ud,  but 
never  met  I one  who  durst  accept  iny  dehanre.” 
Thus  the  Hridgeof  RodomoiU,  in  the  Orlando  F'uri- 
oso,  and  the  valiant  defianee  which  ilic  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  hurled  against  the  merchants  oi  Toledo, 
who  were  boniul  to  the  fairs  of  Murcia,  were  neither 
fictions  of  Ariosto  nor  Cervantes,  hut  liad  their  pro- 
totypes in  real  history.  The  chivalrous  custotn  of  de- 
fying all  and  sundry  to  mortal  combat,  subsisted  in 
the  border.^  until  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
the  worthy  BiTiiartl  Gilpin  found  in  his  church  of 
Houghton  le  Spring  a glove  hung  over  the  altar, 
which  lie  was  mfornicd  indicated  a challenge  to  all 
who  should  take  it  down.  The  remnants  of  llie  ju- 
dir.iiil  combats,  and  the  enu  rprisesof  arms,  may  be 
found  in  the  duels  of  the  present  day.  In  former 
times  they  still  more  resembled  eucii  other ; for,  in 
the  seventeiuith  century,  not  only  the  .seconds  on 
each  side  regularly  engaged,  but  it  was  usual  to  have 
more  sccnnds,  even  to  tile  number  of  five  or  si.v  ; a 
custom  pleasantly  ridiculed  by  I.ord  Chesterfield,  in 
one  of  the  papers  of  U'orld.  It  is  obvioua  that 
a usage,  at  once  so  ridiculous,  and  so  detrimental  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  must  give  way, 
in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  common  sense.  The 
custom  is  in  general  upon  the  wane,  even  as  far  as 
respects  single  combat  between  men  who  have  actu- 
ally mven  or  token  offence  at  each  other.  The  ge- 
neral rules  of  good-breeding  prevent  causes  of  such 
disagreement  from  arising  in  the  intercourse  of  soci- 
ety, and  the  forward  duellist,  who  is  solicitous  in  seek- 
ing them  out,  is  generally  accounted  a vulgar  and 
ferocious,  as  well  as  a dangerous  character.  At  the 
same  time,  the  habits  derived  from  the  days  of  Chival- 
ry still  retain  a striking  effect  on  our  manners,  and 
have  fully  established  a graceful  as  well  as  useful  punc- 
tilio, which  tends  on  the  whole  to  the  improvement  of 
society.  Every  man  enters  the  world  under  the  im- 
pression, that  neither  bis  strength,  his  wealth,  his 
station,  nor  his  wit,  will  excuse  him  from  answering, 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  any  unbecoming  encroach- 
ment on  the  civility  due  to  the  weakest,  the  poorest, 
the  least  important  or  the  most  modest  member  of 
the  society  in  which  he  mingles.  All,  too,  in  the 
rank  and  station  of  gentlemen,  are  forcibly  called 
upon  to  remember,  that  they  must  resent  the  impu 
tation  of  a voluntary  falsehood  as  the  most  gross  in 
jury  ; and  that  the  rights  of  the  weaker  sex  demand 
protection  from  every  one  who  would  hold  a good 
character  in  society.  In  short,  frotii  the  wild  and 
overstrained  courtesies  of  Chivalry  has  been  deriy^ 
our  present  system  of  manners.  It  is  not  certainly 
faultless,  and  it  is  guarded  by  penalties  which  we 
must  often  regret  as  disproportionably  severe.  Yet 
it  has  a grace  and  dignity  unknown  to  classic  time& 
when  women  were  slaves,  and  men  coarse  and 
vulgar,  or  overbearing  and  brutal,  as  suited  their 
own  humour,  without  respect  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
their  society. 

II.  Such  being  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Chivalry, 

, derived  from  love,  devotion,  and  valour,— we  have 
1 next  to  notice  the  special  fonns  and  laws  of  uui 
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order,  which  will  be  found  to  conespond  in  every 
respect  to  the  spirit  which  they  were  designed  to 
foster. 

The  education  of  the  future  knight  began  at  an 
early  period.  The  care  of  the  mother,  after  the  first 
years  of  early  youth  were  past,  was  deemed  too  ten- 
der, and  the  indulgences  of  the  parental  roof  too 
cfTeminate,  for  the  future  aspirant  to  the  honours  of 
Chivalry.  " Do  you  not  blc.ss  God,”  said  the  Lady 
Mabel  to  her  husband,  the  noble  Duke  Guerin  of 
Montglaive,  as  on  a solemn  feast  they  looked  on 
their  four  hopeful  sons,  ‘‘do  you  not  bless  God  that 
has  given  you  such  a promising  issue  ?” — ‘‘  Dame,” 
replied  Guerin,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  age,  ‘‘  so  help 
me  God  and  Saint  Martin ! nothing  can  do  me 

Sreater  despite  than  to  look  on  these  lour  great  lur- 
ancs,  who,  arrived  at  such  an  age,  yet  do  nothing 
but  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and  spend  their 
time  in  idle  amusement.”*  To  counteract  these 
habits  of  indulgence,  the  first  step  to  the  order  of 
knighthood  was  the  degree  of  Pace. 

The  young  and  noble  stripling,  generally  about  his 
twelfth  year,  was  transferred  from  his  father’s  house 
to  that  of  some  baron  or  gallant  knight,  sedulously 
chosen  by  the  anxious  parent  as  that  which  had  the 
best  reputation  for  good  order  and  discipline.  The 
children  of  the  first  nobles  and  high  crown-vassals 
were  educated  by  the  royal  court.  And,  however 
the  reins  of  discipline  might  he  in  particular  cases 
relaxed,  or  become  cormpted  in  latter  days,  the 
theory  was  uniformly  excellent.  The  youth  who 
was  to  learn  modesty,  obwlience,  and  address  in 
arms  and  horsemanship,  was  daily  exercised  in  the 
use  of  his  weapons,  bomnning  with  such  as  were 
Buited  to  his  strength.  He  was  instructed  how  to 
^ide  a horse  with  grace  and  dexterity;  how  to  use 
the  bow  and  the  sword  ; how  to  manage  the  lance, 
an  art  which  was  taught  by  making  him  ride  a 
career  against  a wooiien  figure  holding  a buckler 
called  a quintaine.  This  quintoine  turned  on  an 
axis:  and  as  there  was  a wooden  sword  in  the  other 
hand  of  the  supposed  opponent,  the  young  cavalier, 
if  he  did  not  manage  his  horse  and  weapon  with 
address,  was  liable  to  receive  a blow  when  the 
shock  of  his  charge  made  the  quintaine  spin  round. 

Besides  these  exercises,  the  noble  youth  was  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  w'hich,  in  some  respects,  be- 
longed to  a menial ; hut  the  task  was  not  imposed 
on  nim  as  in  a servile  capacity.  He  attended  his 
jord  during  the  chase,  the  rules  of  which,  as  an 
image  of  war,  and  as  held  the  principal  occupation 
of  a gentleman  during  peace,  were  carefully  inculca- 
ted. He  was  taught  the  principal  blasts  or  notes  of 
TenerU.  to  be  sounded  when  the  hounds  were  un- 
coupled, when  the  prey  was  on  fool,  when  he  was 
brought  to  bay,  and  when  he  fell.  This  art  did  not 
tend  solely  to  amusement.  “ The  gentle  damosel,” 
to  use  the  lanmiagc  of  the  times,  learned  to  bear 
the  fatigue,  the  niinger,  and  thirst,  which  huntsmen 
are  exposed  to.  By  the  necessity  of  encountering 
and  despatching  a stag,  a boar,  or  a wolf,  at  bay,  he 
acquired  promptitude  and  courage  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons.  The  accuracy  with  which  he  was  requi- 
jed  to  mark  the  track  of  the  hunted  animal’s  course 

Save  him  habits  of  attention  and  refleetjon.  In  the 
ays  and  nights  spent  in  the  chase,  amid  w'ide  and 
pathless  forests,  he  acquired  the  art,  so  necessary  to 
a soldier,  of  remarking  and  studying  the  face  of  the 
country.  When  benighted,  he  was  taught  to  steer  his 
course  by  the  stars,  if  they  were  visible;  if  not,  to  make 
his  couch  with  patience  on  the  withered  leaves,  or  in 
a tree.  Had  be  lost  his  way  by  day-time,  he  distin- 
guished the  points  of  the  compass  by  remarking 
which  side  of  the  trees  were  most  covered  with  moss, 
and  from  which  they  threw  theirbranches  most  free- 
ly, circumstances  which,  compared  with  the  known 
course  of  the  prevailing  wind,  afforded  him  the  ne- 
cessary information. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  chase  was  to  bo  acquired,  as 
well  as  its  arts.  To  brittle  or  break  the  deer,  (in 
French,  /aire  la  euri'e,)  in  plain  terms,  to  flay  and 
disembowel  the  stag,  a matter  in  which  much  pre* 
eiaion  was  required,  and  the  rules  of  which  were 
* VBytoirt  da  CHrnin  d*  Montglaive. 


ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Sir  Tristrein  of  UoneMe, 
was  an  indispens^le  requisite  of  the  page’s  educa- 
tion. Nor  did  his  conccni  with  the  venison  end 
here;  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  waited  dunng  th« 
banquet,  and  carved  the  ponderous  dishes,  wbeo 
required  or  permitted  to  do  so.  Much  grace  and 
delicacy,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  displays  on  these 
occasions;  and,  in  one  romance,  we  read  of  the 
high  birth  and  breeding  of  a page  being  ascertame^ 
by  his  scrupulously  declining  to  use  a towel  to 
wipe  his  hands,  when  washw,  before  he  began  to 
carve,  and  contented  himself  with  waving  them  in 
the  air  till  they  dried  of  themselves.  It  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  estimate  the  force  of  this  delicacy,  unlM 
by  supi>osing  that  be  had  not  a towel  or  napkm  ^ 
propnated  to  his  own  separate  use. 

Amidst  tlicse  various  instructions,  the  page  was 
often  required  to  wait  upon  the  ladies,  rather  as  at- 
tending a sort  of  superior  beings,  to  whom  adora- 
tion and  obsequious  service  were  due,  than  as  mioH- 
teririg  to  the  convenience  of  human  creatures  like 
himself.  The  most  modest  demeanour,  the  most 
profound  reject,  was  to  be  observed  in  thepresence 
of  these  fair  idols.  Thus  the  veneration  due  to  tbef^ 
male  character  was  taught  to  the  acolyte  of  chivalry, 
by  his  being  placed  so  hear  female  beauty,  yet  prom- 
bited  the  familiarity  which  might  discover  female 
weakness.  Ijove  frequently  mingled  with  this  early 
devotion,  and  the  connexion  betwixt  some  lady  of  dis- 
tinction and  her  gallant  knight,  is  often,  in  romaattc 
fiction,  supposed  to  have  onginated  from  such  early 
affection.  In  a romance  callM  The  Golden  Thrtad 
(of  which  we  have  only  seen  a modem  edition  in 
mnn,  but  which  has  many  features  of  originalhy,) 
when  the  daughter  of  the  uount  bestows  her  annual 
gifts  on  her  father’s  household,  she  gives  the  page 
Lcofried,  in  derision,  a single  thread  of  gold  tissue. 

To  show  the  value  which  he  places  upon  the  moat 
minute  memorial,  coming  from  such  a hand,  the 
youth  opens  a wound  in  his  bi^m,  and  deposM 
the  precious  thread  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
heart.  The  Dame  dea  Belles  Cousines,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  assuredly  not  the  only 
lady  of  high  rank  who  was  tempted  to  give  a hand- 
some  young  page  the  benefit  of  her  experience  in 
completing  his  education.  This  led  the  way  to 
abuse ; and  the  custom  of  breeding  up  youths  as 
pages  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  although  it  sumvtd 
the  decay  of  Chivalry,  was_  often  rather  the  intro- 
duction to  indolence,  mischief,  and  debauchery,  than 
to  useful  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  arms.  The 
proper  purposes  of  this  preliminary  part  of  chival- 
rous odiication.  are  well  given  by  oneof  the  charac- 
ters in  Ben  Johnson’s  .Veto  /nn,  and  he  is  answer- 
ed by  another,  who  alleges,  w'ith  satire  resembling 
that  of  Juvenal,  the  modern  corruptions  of  the  order 
of  pages.  Lora  Lovcl  has  requested  mine  Host  to 
give  him  his  son  for  a page.  The  Host  answ^ 
by  declaring,  he  w*ould  rather  hong  his  child  with 
his  own  hand, 

" Tluin  damn  him  to  that  deeperate  courto  of  lifV. 

Lord.  Call  fou  that  dest>crate,  which,  bjr  a line 
or  iottitution  from  our  anceatora, 

HaUi  lieen  derived  down  to  ui,  and  rocetved 
III  a auccetsiun,  for  the  nobJent  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth  in  letten,  annf. 

Fair  mien,  dineouneti,  civil  ejiorci«oa, 

And  all  the  blazon  of  a gentleman ) 

Where  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fence. 

To  mar  liia  hotly  rracefldly,  to  ajicak 
Hi*  languago  purer,  or  to  turn  hi*  mind 
Or  manner*  more  to  tho  harmony  of  nature 
Than  in  tbone  nunerie*  of  nnliiiity  1 
Ho$t.  Ay.  lhai  waa  when  the  nuraory'f  aelf  waa  noble. 

And  only  virtue  made  it,  nut  tho  markcL” 

And  he  replies,  by  enumerating  instances  of  the 
decay  of  honour  among  the  nobles,  and  of  thede- 
bauciiery  of  their  hous^old  pages.  In  La  Noue’s 
Political  and  Military  Discourses,  is  a siimlaf  ^ 
complaint  of  the  hazards  to  which  the  morals  of 
youths  of  rank  were  exposed  while  acting  in  this 
doinostic  capacity.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  of 
having  young  gentlemen  thus  bred,  continued,  in^ 
certain  degree,  down  to  the  last  centurv,  althooCT 
those  destined  to  such  employments  b^ame,  by 
d^reca,  of  a lower  quality.  la  some  fow  insisBoea 
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the  inatitutioii  was  maintained  in  its  punty,  and  the 
psfce,  when  leaving  }he  family  in  which  he  was 
educated,  usually  obtained  a commission.  The  last 
instance  we  know,  was  that  of  a gentleman  bred  a 
page  in  the  family  of  the  Dutchess  of  Buccleuch 
aim  Monmouth,  who  died  during  the  rci^  of 
George  111.,  a general-officer  in  his  Majesty^s  ser- 
vice. 

When  advancing  age  and  experience  in  the  use  of 
arms  had  qualified  the  page  for  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  actual  war,  lie  was  removed  from  the 
lowest  to  the  second  gradation  of  Chivalry,  and  be- 
came an  Etcuyer,  Esquire,  or  Squias.  The  deriva- 
tion of  this  phrase  has  been  much  contested.  It 
baa  been  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its 
becoming  the  official  duty  of  the  esquire  to  carry  the 
shield  {E»cu)  of  the  knight  his  master,  until  he  was 
about  to  engage  the  enemy.  Others  have  fetched 
the  epithet  (more  remotely  certainly)  from  Scuria, 
a stable,  the  charger  of  the  knight  being  under  the 
espedai  care  of  the  squire.  Others,  again,  ascribe 
the  derivation  of  the  word  to  the  right  which  the 
^uire  himself  had  to  carry  a shield^  and  to  blaxon 
it  with  armorial  bearings  This,  tn  latter  times, 
became  almost  the  exclusive  meaning  attached  to 
the  appellative  esquire  ; ,and^  accordingly,  if  the 
phr^  now  means  any  thing,  tt  means  a gentleman 
having  a right  to  carry  arms.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  think,  this  is  a secondary  meaning  of 
the  word,  for  we  do  not  find  the  word  Escuyer,  ap- 
plied as  a title  of  rank,  until  so  late  as  the  Ordon- 
nance  of  Blois,  in  1579. 

The  candidate  for  the  honours  of  Chivalry,  now 
an  imniediate  attendant  on  the  knight  or  nobleman, 
was  withdrawn  from  the  private  apartmenta  of  the 
ladies,  and  only  saw  them  upon  occasions  of  stated 
ceremony.  In  great  establishments,  there  were 
aquires  of  different  ranks,  and  destined  for  different 
services:  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
general  dnties  which  properly  belonged  to  the  office. 
The  squire  assisted  his  master  in  thcuffices  at  once  of 
a modern  valet  de  chambre  and  groom— he  attended 
to  dress  and  undress  him,  trained  his  horses  to  the 
menime,  and  kept  his  arms  bright  and  burnished. 
He  did  the  honours  of  the  household  to  the  strangers 
who  visited  it,  and  the  reputation  of  the  prince  or 

Seat  lord  whom  he  serve<l,  was  much  exalted  by 
e manner  in  which  these  courteous  offices  were 
discharged.  In  the  words  of  Chaucer,  describing 
the  character  of  the  squire, 

“ Curtcifi  he  wsa,  lowlv  and  lerriiiable. 

Andcarf  befon;  hit  fader  at  |Jm>  lublo.’* 

THe  squire  was  also  expected  to  perfect  himself  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  period,  and  not  only  to 
be  a master  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  feast,  but  to  be 
capable  of  enlivening  it  by  his  powers  of  con  versalion. 
He  was  erpected  to  understand  chess,  draughts, 
and  other  domestic  games.  Poetry  and  music,  if  he 
had  any  turn  for  tlu'se  beautiful  arts,  and  whatever 
other  accomplishments  could  improve  the  inind 
or  the  person,  were  accountwl  to  grace  his  station. 
And  accordingly,  Chaucer’s  squire,  besides  that  he 
was  “ singing  or  fluting  all  the  day,  ’ 

** Could  loim  make,  anil  well  indiln, 

Juit,  and  eku  dance,  and  well  potirtray  and  wrilo." 

Unquestionably,  few  posso.ssed  all  these  attributes ; 
but  the  poet,  with  his  usual  precision  and  vivacity, 
has  given  us  the  picture  of  n perfect  esquire. 

To  understand  the  squires’  mode  of  life  more  par- 
ticularly. it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  which  was 
led  in  the  courts  and  castles  of  the  middle  ages. 
Froissart  has  given  us  a very  striking  account  of  the 
mode  of  house-keeping  in  the  family  of  Gaston.  Earl 
of  Foix,  a prince  whose  court  was  considered  as  a 
first-rate  nursery  for  the  noble  youth ; and,  from  his 
lively  description,  we  may,  in  some  measure,  con- 
ceive the  mode  in  which  the  esquires  spicnt  their  time. 
Froissart  abode  in  his  house  above  twelve  weeks, 
much  recommended  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
Earl,  by  his  having  brought  with  him  a book  con- 
taining all  the  songs,  balladsi,  and  virilays.  which 
IVenciBlaus  of  Bohemia,  the  gentle  Duke  of  Brabant, 
had  mad<\  and  the  historian  himself  had  compiled 
or  transenbed.  *'  Every  night,  after  supper,”  aaya 


Froissart,  ” I read  thereon  to  him,  and  while  I read 
there  was  none  durst  speak  any  thing  to  interrupt 
me,  so  much  did  the  Earl  delight  in  listening.’’  The 
quotation  necessary  to  describe  the  Earl  of  Poix,  and 
tile  economy  of  his  household,  must  necessarily  be 
a long  one,  but  it  is  a picture,  tw  the  hand  of  an  in- 
imitable arti^,  of  a school  of  Chivalry  when  Chi- 
valry was  at  its  highest  pitch,  and  we  are  unwilling 
to  destroy  the  likeness  by  abridging  it. 

“This  Erie  Oasconeof  Foix,  with  whom  I was, 
at  that  tym&  he  was  of  a fyftie  yere  of  age  and  nyne  ( 
and,  I say,  I have  in  my  tyme  sene  many  knights, 
kynges,  princes,  and  others,  but  I neuer  saw  none 
like liiin  of  personage,  nor  of  so  fayre  forme,  nor  so 
well  made ; his  vysage  fayre,  sanguyne,  and  smy- 
lyng,  his  eyen  gray  and  amorous,  wber  as  he  lyst  to 
«ct  his  rcg.nrdc:  in  cucry  thing  he  was  so  parfite 
that  ho  can  nut  be  nraised  to  moebe ; be  louM  that 
ought  to  be  bcloueu,  and  hated  that  ought  to  be  ha- 
led : he  was  a wysc  knyght,  of  h'lghe  enterprise,  and 
of  good  counsaylc ; he  neuer  had  myscrcant  with 
hyin  : he  sayd  many  orisons  every  day,  a noctum 
of  the  psalter,  niatyns  of  our  Lady,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  Crosse,  and  dirigi^  euery  day ; he 
gaue  fyuc  florins,  in  small  monies,  at  his  gate 
to  poorc  folkea  for  the  loue  of  God  ; he  was  large 
and  coiirtesse  in  gyftes;  he  could  ryght  well  take 
where  it  parteyned  to  hyni,  and  to  delyuer  agayne 
wher  as  lie  ought:  he  loued  houdes  of  all  beestes, 
wvnier  and  sonier  lie  loued  huntyng ; he  neuer  loued 
folly,  outrage,  nor  foly  larges:  euery  moneth  be  wolde 
knowe  what  he  speeded  ; he  tooke  in  his  countreto 
receyue  his  reuenwes,  and  to  seme  him,  notable  per- 
8uti.s,  that  is  to  saye,  xii.  recyuours,  and  euer  fro  if. 
monethes  to  two  nioiicthcs,  two  of  them  shulde 
seme  for  his  rcceyte : for,  at  the  two  monethes  ende, 
he  wolde  change  and  put  other  two  into  that  offlyce  ; 
and  one  that  ne  trusted  best  shulde  be  his  comp- 
troller, and  to  hym  all  other  shulde  accompt,  and 
the  comptroller  shulde  accopt  to  hym  by  rolles  and 
bokes  written,  and  the  comptes  to  remayne  still  with 
therle ; he  had  certeyne  cofera  in  his  chambre,  out 
of  the  whiche  oftetymes  he  wolde  take  money  to 
gyve  tolordcs,  knyhtes,  and  squyers,  such  as  came 
to  hym^  for  none  shulde  departc  from  him  without 
some  gift,  and  yet  dayly  he  multiplyed  his  treasure, 
to  resyst  the  adur-tuers  and  fortunes  that  he  doubted ; 
be  was  of  good  and  easy  ac({uayntancc  with  every 
man,  and  amorously  wolde  spche  to  ih?;  he  was 
short  in  counsayle,  and  answers ; he  had  four  secre- 
taries, and  at  his  rising,  they  must  ever  be  redy  at 
his  liande.  without  any  callyngc ; and  whan  any  let- 
ter were  delyucred  him,  and  that  he  had  reed  it,  than 
he  wolde  calle  them  to  write  agayne,  or  els  for  some 
other  thynge.  In  this  estate  therle  of  Foix  lyued. 
And  at  iiiynnight,  whan  became  out  of  his  chambre 
into  the  hall  to  supper,  he  had  ever  before  hym  xii. 
torches  brennying,  oomc  by  xii.  varieties  standyng 
before  his  table  all  supper ; they  gaue  a gret  light, 
and  the  hall  ever  full  of  knightes  and  squyers,  and 
many  other  tables  dressed  to  suppewho  wolde;  ther 
was  none  should  speke  to  hym  at  his  table,  but  if  he 
were  callc>d ; his  nieate  was  lighilye  wylde  foule,  the 
legges  and  wynges  alonely,  and  m the  day  ho  dyd 
but  lytell  eatc  and  dr^ke ; be  had  great  pleasure  in 
armony  of  instrumetes ; he  coude  do  it  right  well 
hyniself.  he  wolde  have  songes  song  before  him.  he 
wolde  gladlyc  sc  conseytes  and  fantesics  at  his  table. 
And  or  1 came  to  his  court,  I had  ben  in  many 
coiirtes  of  kynges,  dukes,  princes,  erles,  and 
ladyess  but  I was  neuer  in  none  y so  well  liked  me, 
nor  thcr  was  none  more  rcioysed  in  dedes  of  armes, 
than  theerledyde  : ther  was  .sene  in  his  hall,  chibre 
and  court,  knfghles  and  squyers  of  honour  going  up 
and  downe,  aiid  talking  of  armes  and  amours;  all 
honour  ther  was  found,  all  maner  of  tidynges  of  every 
rcalme  and  counire  ther  might  bo  herde,  for  out  of 
every  coritre  there  was  resort,  for  the  valyantnesse 
of  this  erle.”* 

While  the  courage  of  the  young  aspirant  to  the 
honours  of  knighthood  was  animated,  and  his  emu- 
lation excited,  by  the  society  in  which  he  was  plac^, 
and  the  conversation  to  which  he  listened,— while 
• Froisaart'e  ChrotUclet,  translated  by  Lotd  Bemen. 
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every  thing  was  done  which  the  times  admitted 
to  refine  his  manners,  and,  in  a certain  degree,  to 
cultivate  his  understanding ; the  ^rsonal  exercises 
to  which  he  had  been  trained,  while  a page,  were 
now  to  he  pursued  with  increasing  assiduitv,  propor- 
tional to  the  increase  of  his  strength.  He  was 
taught,"  says  a historian,  speaking  of  Bou9icaut. 
while  a squire,  " to  spring  upon  a horse,  while  armed 
at  all  points;  toexercisehimselfin  running,  to  strike 
for  a length  of  time  with  the  axe  or  club ; to  dance 
and  throw  somersets,  entirely  armed,  excepting  the 
helmet ; to  mount  on  horseback  behind  one  of  his 
comrades,  by  barely  laying  his  hands  on  his  sleeve ; 
to  raise  himself  betwixt  two  partition  walls  to  any 
height,  by  placing  his  back  against  the  one,  and  his 
knees  and  hands  against  the  other : to  mount  a lad- 
der, placed  against  a tower,  upon  the  reverse  or  un- 
der side,  solely  by  the  ud  of  his  hands,  and  without 
touching  the  rounds  with  his  feet ; to  throw  the  jave- 
lin, to  pitch  the  bar,"  to  do  all,  in  short,  which  could 
exercise  the  body  to  feats  of  strength  and  airility,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  the  exploits  of  war.  For  this 
purpose,  the  esquires  had  also  their  tourneys,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  those  of  the  knights.  They 
were  usually  solemnized  on  the  eve  of  the  more  for- 
mal and  splendid  tournaments,  in  which  the  knights 
themselves  displayed  their  valour:  and  lighter  wca- 
ons,  than  those  of  the  knights,  though  of  the  same 
ind,  were  employed  by  the  esquires.  But.  as  we 
shall  pn^ntly  notice,  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  esquires  were  (notwithstanding  the  high  autho- 
rity of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  to  the  contrary)  fre- 
quently admitted  to  the  honours  and  dangers  ot  the 
more  solemn  encounter. 

In  actual  war  the  page  was  not  expected  to  render 
much  service,  but  that  of  the  squire  was  important 
and  indispensable.  Upon  a march  he  bore  the  hel- 
met and  shield  of  the  knight,  and  led  his  hor^  of  bat- 
tle, a tall  heavy  animal  fit  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
man  in  armour,  but  which  was  led  in  hand  in  march- 
ing, while  the  knight  rode  an  ambling  hackney. 
The  squire  was  also  Qualified  to  perform  the  part  of 
an  armourer,  not  only  lacing  his  master’s  helmet 
and  buckling  his  cuirass,  but  also  closing  with  a 
hammer  the  rivets  by  which  the  various  pieces  were 
united  to  each  other.  This  was  a point  of  the  utmost 
consequence ; and  many  instances  occur  of  mischan- 
ces happening  to  celebratod  warriors  when  the  duty 
was  negligently  performed.  In  the  actual  shock  of 
battle,  the  esquire  attended  closely  on  the  banner  of 
his  master,  or  on  his  person  if  he  were  only  a knight 
bachelor,  kept  pace  with  him  during  the  melbe,  and 
was  at  hand  to  remount  him  when  his  steed  was 
slain,  or  relieve  him  when  oppressed  by  numbers, 
of  the  knight  made  prisoner^  they  were  the  charge 
of  the  esquire ; if  the  esquire  himself  fortuned  to 
make  one,  the  ransom  belonged  to  his  master. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knigh^  who  received 
these  important  services  from  their  esquires,  were 
expected  to  display  towards  them  that  courteous 
liberality  which  made  so  distinguished  a point  of  the 
chivalrous  character.  Lord  Audley  led  the  van  of 
the  Black  Prince's  army  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers, 
attended  by  four  squires  who  had  promised  not  to 
fail  him.  They  distinguished  themselves  in  the  front 
of  that  bloody  day,  leaving  such  as  they  overcame 
to  be  made  prisoners  by  others,  and  ever  pressing 
forward  where  resistance  was  offered.  Thus  they 
fought  in  the  chief  of  the  battle,  until  Lord  James 
Audley  was  sorely  wounded,  and  his  breath  failed 
him.  At  the  last,  when  the  battle  was  gained,  the 
four  faithful  esquires  bore  him  out  of  the  press,  dis- 
armed him,  and  stanched  and  dressed  his  wounds 
as  they  could.  As  the  Black  Prince  called  for  the 
man  to  whom  the  victory  was  in  some  measure 
owing.  Lord  Audley  was  borne  before  him  in  a lit- 
ter, when  the  Prince,  after  having  awarded  to  him 
the  praise  and  renown  above  all  others  who  fought 
on  that  day,  bestowed  on  him  five  hundred  marks  of 
yearly  revenue,  to  be  assigned  out  of  his  heritage,  in 
England.  Lord  Audley  accepted  of  the  gift  with  due 
demonstration  of  gratitude  : but  no  sooner  was  he 
brought  to  his  lodging,  than  he  called  before  him  the 
four  asquires  by  whom  ho  had  been  so  gallantly  se- 
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conded,  and  the  nobles  of  his  lineagCi,  and  infarmed 
his  kinsmen,  " Sirs,  it  hath  pleased  my  Lord  the 
Prince  to  bestow  on  me  five  hundred  marks  of  heri- 
tage of  which  I am  unworthy,  for  1 have  done  him  bat 
small  service.  Behold,  sirs,  these  four  quires,  which 
have  always  served  me  truly,  and  specially  this  day: 
the  honour  that  I have  is  by  their  valour:  therefore! 
resign  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  in  like  manner 
as  it  was  given  to  me,  the  noble  gift  which  the  Prince 
hath  assigned  me.”  The  lords  beheld  each  otkr, 
and  agreed  it  was  a proof  of  great  chivalry  to  bestow 
so  royal  a gift,  and  gladly  undenook  to  bear  witness 
to  the  transfer.  When  Edw'ard  heard  these  tidings, 
he  sent  for  Lord  Audley,  and  desired  to  know  why 
he  had  bestowed  on  others  the  gift  be  had  assigned 
him,  and  whether  it  had  not  t>cen  acc^table  to 
him : " Sir,"  said  Lord  Audley,  " these  four  squirts 
have  followed  me  well  and  truly  in  several  severeic- 
tions.  and  at  this  battle  they  served  me  so  well,  tbit 
had  they  done  nothing  else,  1 had, been  bound  to  re- 
ward them.  I am  myself  but  a single  man,  buL  by 
aid  of  their  united  strength  and  valour.  I was  enabled 
to  execute  the  vow  which  I had  mad^  to  9ve  the 
onset  in  the  first  battle  in  which  the  Eing  of  Eng- 
land  or  his  sons  should  be  present,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  them,  I must  have  been  left  dead  on  the 
field.  This  is  the  reason  I have  transferred  roar 
Highness’s  bounty,  as  to  those  by  whom  it  wasoest 
deserved."  The  Black  Prince  not  only  approved  of 
and  confirmed  Lord  Audley’s  grant,  but  conferred 
upon  him,  not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  a year- 
ly revenue  of  six  hundred  marks  more,  for  his  on 
use.*  The  names  of  the  esquires,  who  thus  disQn- 
guished  themselves,  and  experienced  such  liberabty 
at  the  hands  of  their  leader,  were.  Delves  of  Dod- 
dington,  Dutton  of  Dutton,  Fowlishurst  of  Crewe, 
and  Hawkesion  of  Wreynehill,  all  Cheshire  fami- 
lies. This  memorable  instance  may  sufi&ce  to  show 
the  extent  of  gratitude  which  the  knights  entertaii^ 
cd  for  the  faithful  service  of  their  squires.  But  it 
also  leads  us  to  consider  some  other  circumstances 
relating  to  the  order  of  esquire. 

Although,  in  its  primitive  and  proper  sense,  the 
state  of  esquire  was  merely  preparatory  to  that  of 
knighthood,  yet  it  is  certain  that  many  men  of 
birth  and  property  rested  content  with  attainmg 
that  first  step:  and,  though  greatly  distinguished  by 
their  feats  of  arms,  never  rose,  nor,  apparently 
sought  to  rise,  above  the  rank  which  it  conferrei 
It  docs  not  appear  that  any  of  the  esquires  of,I^ 
Audley  w’ere  knighted  after  the  battle  qf  Poitieri, 
although  there  can  be  no  (bubt  that  their  rank,  u 
well  as  their  exploits,  entitled  them  to  expect  tail 
honour.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  may  fifr 
quently  have  been  more  convenient,  and  scarcely 
less  honourable,  to  remain  in  the  unenvied  andu^ 
pretending  rank  of  esquire,  than  to  aspire  to  that  of 
knighthood,  without  a considerable  fortune  to  sup- 
ply the  expenses  of  that  dignity.  No  doubt,  in  Um- 
ory.  the  simplest  knight  bachelor  was  a comwion, 
and  in  some  degree  equal,  with  princes.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  shall  presently  see,  that,  where 
unsupported  by  some  sort  of  income  to  procure  suit- 
able (xjuipment  and  retainers,  that  dignity  wu 
sometimes  exposed  to  ridicule.  Many  gallant  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  remained  esquires,  either  aiiacb- 
cd  to  the  service  of  some  prince  or  eminent  noble- 
man, or  frequently  in  a slate  of  absolute  indepen- 
dence, bringing  their  own  vassals  to  the  field, 
whom,  in  such  cases,  they  were  entitled  to  muster 
under  a Penoncelc,  or  small  triangular  streamer, 
somewhat  like  the  naval  pendant  of  the  present  day. 
The  reader  of  history  is  not,  iherefori^  to  supp?^ 
that,  where  he  meets  with  an  esquire  of  disunguiM- 
ed  name,  he  is  therefore,  necessarily,  to  consider 
him  as  a youthful  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  attending  upon  some  knight  n 
nol)le.  This  is,  indeed,  the  primitive,  but  not  tM 
uniform  meaning  of  the  title.  So  niany  men  of 
rank  and  gallantry  appear  to  have  remained  ^uiret, 
that,  by  degrees,  many  of  the  leading  disunion! 
between  them  and  the  knights  were  relaxed  or 
abandoned.  In  Froissart’s  Chroniclts,  we  nna 
* Froinut  Bonio's  HUtory  Edward  HI. 
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h&t  esquires  freouentlY  led  independent  bodies  of 
oen,  and,  as  we  nave  before  hinted,  mingled  with 
he  knights  in  the  games  of  Chivalry;  the  difference 
hiefly  consisting  in  title,  precedence  the  shape  of 
he  flag  under  which  they  arrayed  their  follow'crs, 
nd  the  fashion  of  their  armour.  The  esquires 
vere  permitted  to  bear  a shield,  emblazoned,  as  we 
lave  already  seen,  with  armonal  bearings.  There 
eems  to  have  been  some  difference  in  the  shape  of 
he  helmet ; and  the  French  esquire  was  not  pcrmit- 
ed  to  wear  the  complete  hauberk,  but  only  ^e 
hirt  of  mail,  without  hood  or  sleeves.  But  the  prin- 
ipal  distinction  between  the  independent  e^uire 
terming  him  such  who  was  attached  to  no  knight’s 
ervice)  and  the  kn^ht,  was  the  spurs,  which  the 
s^ire  might  wear  of  silver,  but  by  no  means  gilded. 
To  return  to  the  esquires  most  properly  so  term- 
d,  their  dress  was,  during  their  period  of  probation, 
impte  and  modest,  and  ought  regularly  to  have  been 
nade  of  brown  or  some  other  uniform  and  sii^lc 
otour.  This  was  not,  however,  essenrial.  The 
tarment  of  Chauceris  squire  was  embroidered  like 
I meadow.  The  petit  Jehan  de  SainirC*  was  fiwp- 
)lied  with  money  by  his  mistress  to  purchaM  a silk* 
:n  doublet  and  embroidered  hose.  There  is  also  a 
.'fry  diverting  account,  m the  Memoirs  of  Bertrand 
ie  Guesetin,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  prevailed 
m his  uncle  a covetous  old  churchman,  to  tmsign 
lim  money  for  his  equipment  on  some  occasion  of 
splendour.  We  may  therefore  hold,  that  the  sump- 
tuary laws  of  squirchood  were  not  particularly 
ittended  to,  or  atnctly  enforced. 

A vouth  usually  ceased  to  bo  a page  at  fourteen, 
3r  a little  earlier,  and  could  not  regularly  receive  the 
tonow  of  knigh  thood  until  he  was  onc-and- twenty. 
Bat,  if  their  distinguished  valour  anticipated  their 
rears,  ihc  period  of  probation  was  shortened.  Prin- 
ces of  the  blood-royal,  also,  and  other  persons  of 
»ery  high  eminence,  had  this  term  abridged,  and 
wmeUmes  so  nnueb  so  as  to  throw  a ridicule  upon 
iheordcr  of  knighthood,  by  admitting  within  “ the 
tomple  of  honour^”  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
tmes  to  call  it.  children,  who  could  neither  under- 
nand  nor  disch  arge  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
a^were  thus  prematurely  called. 

'bird  and  highest  rank  of  Chivalry  was  that 
’*  an^hthood.  In  considering  this  last  dignity,  wc 
•hall  first  inquire,  how  it  was  conferred ; secondly, 
ne  general  priv  ileges  and  duties  of  the  order;  third- 
y,  the  peculiar  ranks  into  which  it  was  finally  divi- 
lod  and  the  difference  betwixt  them. 

Knighthood  *was,  in  its  origin,  an  order  of  a re- 
lublican,  or  at  least  an  oligarchic  nature:  arising, 
w has  been  shown,  from  the  customs  of  the  free 
inbes  of  Germany,  and,  in  its  essence,  not  requiring 
the  sanction  of  a monarch.  On  the  contrary,  each 
linigbt  could  confer  the  order  of  knighthood  upon 
whomsoever  preparatory  novitiate  and  probation 
lad  fitted  to  receive  it.  The  highest  potentates 
•ought  the  accolade,  or  stroke  which  conferred  the 
lonouT,  at  the  hands  of  the  worthiest  knight  whose 
icbievements  had  dignified  the  period.  Thus  Fran- 
2?  1-  requestetl  the  celebrated  Bayard,  the  Good 
anit(hi  v>idmut  Tcproach,  or  fear,  to  niDKe  him  ; an 
’ouour  which  Bayard  valued  so  highly,  that,  on 
K * I swora,  he  vowwl  never  more  to  use 
hat  blade,  except  against  Turks,  Moors,  and  Sara- 
»ns.  The  same  principle  was  carri^  to  extrava- 

Since  m a romance,  where  the  hero  is  knighted  by 
e hand  of  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  when  dead. 
' ®^rd  was  put  into  the  hand  of  the  skeleton, 
vnich  was  so  guided  as  to  let  it  drop  on  the  neck 
« the  aspirant.  In  the  lime  of  Francis  I.  it  had 
K k ^ become  customary  to  desire  this  honour  at 
he  hands  of  greatness  rather  than  valour,  so  that 
he  King’s  request  was  considered  as  an  appeal  to 
he  first  principles  of  Chivalry.  In  theory,  however, 
"U  power  of  creating  knights  was  supposed  to  be 
unereni  in  every  one  who  had  reached  that  dignity, 
put  u was  natural  that  the  soldier  should  desire  to 
j fke  highest  military  honour  from  the  gene- 
ai  under  whose  eye  he  was  to  combat,  or  from  the 
>noce  or  noble  at  whose  court  he  passed  as  page 
•ou  squire  through  the  gradations  of  bis  novitiats. 


It  was  equally  natural,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
prince  or  noble  ehoulu  desire  to  be  the  immediate 
source  of  a privilege  so  important.  And  ibua, 
though  no  positive  r^pilation  took  place  on  the 
subicct,  amuiiion  on  the  part  of  the  aspirant,  and 
pride  and  policy  on  that  of  ihc  sovereign  princes  and 
noliics  of  high  rank,  gradually  linhtetT  to  the  latter 
the  power  of  conicrring  knightliood,  or  drew  at 
least  an  unfavourable  distinction  between  the 
knights  dubbed  by  private  individuals,  and  those 
who,  with  niore  state  ond  solemnity,  received  the 
honoured  title  at  the  hand  of  one  of  high  rank.  In- 
det>d,  the  change  which  look  place  respecting  the 
character  and  consi-quences  of  the  ceremony,  natu- 
rally led  to  a limitation  in  the  right  of  conferring  iL 
>Vbi!e  the  order  of  knighthood  merely  implied  a 
right  to  wear  arms  of  a certnm  description,  and  to 
bear  a certain  tule,  there  could  be  little  harm  in  in- 
trusting to  any  one  who  had  already  received  the 
honour,  the  |»owor  of  conferring  it  on  others.  But 
when  this  highest  order  of  Chivalry  conferred  not 
only  personal  dignity,  but  the  right  of  assembling 
under  the  lianner^  or  pennon*  «.  certain  numf>er  of 
soldiers,  when  knighthood  implied  not  merely  ;>er- 
sonnl  privileges,  hut  military  rank,  it  was  natural  that 
sovere.igps  .should  use  every  eUbrt  to  concentrate  the 
right  of  conferring  such  distinction  in  themselves,  or 
their  mmiediute  delegates.  And  Intlorly  it  was  held, 
that  the  rank  of  knight  only  conferred  those  privile- 
ges on  such  as  wm  dobbt-u  by  sovereign  princes. 

The  time#  and  plaef!  usually  chosen  for  the  creation 
of  knights,  were  favourable  to  the  claim  of  ihe  sove- 
reigns to  ho  the  proper  fountain  of  Chivalry.  Knights 
were  usually  made  either  on  the  eve  of  battle,  or 
when  the  victory  had  been  obtained;  or  they  were 
crcatcrl  during  the  pomp  of  some  solemn  warning  or 
grand  fe.stivuL  In  the  former  case,  tiie  right  of  cre- 
ation was  naturally  referred  to  the  general  or  princo 
who  letl  the  host ; and,  in  the  latter,  to  the  sove- 
reign of  the  court  where  the  festival  was  held.  The 
forma  in  these  ease.s  were  very  diflerent. 

When  knights  were  made  in  the  actual  field  of 
battle,  hale  .'»oleni»iiy  was  observed,  and  the  form 
was  probably  the  same  with  which  private  indi- 
viduals had,  m earlier  times,  conferred  the  honour 
on  each  other.  The  novice,  armed  at  all  points, 
but  without  helmet,  sword,  and  spurs,  came  before 
the  prince  or  gimeral,  at  whose  hands  he  was  to  re- 
ceive knighthood,  ntui  kneeled  down,  while  two 
per.'=ons  of  distinelion,  who  acled  ns  his  godfathers, 
and  were  supposed  to  ht-comc  pledges  for  his  being 
worthy  of  the  honour  to  which  he  aspirc'd,  buckh*d 
on  his  gilded  spurs,  and  helled  him  with  his  sword. 
He  then  rc^dved  the  accolade,  a alight  blow  on  the 
neck,  with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  from  the  person 
who  dubbed  him,  who,  at  the  same  time,  pronoun- 
ced a formula  to  this  effect : “ I dub  thee  knight,  in 
the  name  of  Qod  and  St.  Michael,  (or  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost)  Be  faithfiiil. 
bold,  and  fortunate.”  The  new-made  knight  had 
then  only  to  take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  war,  and 
endeavour  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  forward  gal- 
lantry in  the  approaching  action,  when  be  was  said 
to  win  hid  spurs.  It  is  well  known,  that,  at  the 
battle  of  Creasy,  Edward  III.  refused  to  send  suc- 
cours to  the  Black  Prince,  until  he  should  hear  that 
he  was  wounded  or  dismounted,  being  determined 
he  should,  on  that  memorable  day,  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  win  hisspuTs.  It  may  be  easily  imagined, 
that  on  such  occasions,  the  courage  of  the  young 
knights  was  wound  up  to  the  hipest  pitch,  and, 
as  many  were  usually  made  at  the  same  time,  their 
gallantry  could  not  fail  to  have  influence  on  the  for- 
tune of  the  day.  At  the  siege  of  Tholouse,  (1159,) 
Henry  II.  of  England  made  thirty  knights  at  once, 
one  of  whom  was  Malcolm  IV.  King  of  Scotland. 
Even  on  these  occasions,  the  power  of  making 
knights  was  not  understood  to  be  limited  to  the 
commander  in  chief.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Homil- 
down,  in  I40i,  Sir  John  Swinton,  a warrior  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  observing  the  slaughter  made  by 
the  English  archery,  exhorted  the  Scots  to  rush  on 
to  a closer  engagement.  Adam  Gordon,  between 
whose  family  and  that  of  Swinton  a deadly  feud 
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existed,  hearing  this  eage  counsel,  knelt  down 
fore  Swinton,^  and  prayw  him  to  confer  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  which  he  desired  to  revive 
ih)m  the  wisest  and  boldest  knight  in  the  host. 
S win  ton  conferred  the  order;  and  they  both  rushed 
down  upon  the  English  host,  followed  only  by  a 
few  cavalry.  If  they  had  been  supported,  the  attack 
might  have  turned  tne  fate  of  the  day.  But  none 
followed  their  gallant  example,  and  both  cham- 
pions fell  It  ne^  hardly  be  added,  that  the  com- 
mander, whether  a sovereign  prince  or  not,  eaually 
exercise  the  privilege  of  conferring  knighthood.  In 
the  old  ballad  of  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  Douglas 
Imasts,  that  since  he  had  entered  England,  he  had 

" With  braod  dubb’d  many  a kniefat” 

But  it  was  not  in  camps  and  armies  alone  that  the 
honours  of  knighthood  were  conferred.  At  the 
Cour  Pleniere,  a high  court,  to  which  sovereigns 
summoned  their  crown  vassals  at  the  solemn  festi- 
vals of  the  church,  and  the  various  occasions  of  so- 
lemnity winch  occulted  in  the  royal  family,  from 
marriage,  birth,  baptism,  and  the  lik^  the  nionarch 
was  wont  to  confer  on  novices  in  chiNulry  its  high- 
est honour,  and  the  ceremonies  used  on  such  inves- 
titure added  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
then  that  the  full  ritual  was  observed,  which,  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  was  necessarily  abridged  or  omitted. 
The  candidates  watched  their  arms  all  night  in  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  prepared  for  the  honour  to  be 
conferred  on  them,  by  vigil,  fast,  and  prayer.  They 
were  solemnly  divested  of  the  brown  frock,  which 
was  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  squire,  and  having 
been  bathed,  as  a symbol  of  purification  of  heart, 
they  were  attired  in  the  richer  garb  appropriate  to 
knighthood.  They  were  then  solemnly  invested 
with  the  appropriate  arms  of, a knight;  and  it  was 
not  unusual  to  call  the  attention  of  the  novice  to  a 
mystical  or  allegorical  explanation  of  each  piece  of 
armour  as  it  was  put  on.  These  exhortations  con- 
sisted in  strange  and  extravagant  parallels  betwixt 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  state  of  warfare,  in  which 
the  met^hor  was  hunted  down  in  every  possible 
shape.  The  under  dress  of  the  knight  was  a close 
jacket  of  chamois  leather,  over  which  was  put  the 
mail  shirt,  composed  of  rings  of  steel  artificially 
fitted  into  each  other,  ns  is  still  the  fashion  in 
some  parts  of  Asia.  A suit  of  plate  armour  was 
put  on  over  the  moil  shirt,  and  the  1^  and  arms 
were  defended  in  the  same  manner.  Even  this  ac- 
cumulation of  defensive  armour,  was  by  some 
thought  insufficient.  In  the  combat  of  the  Infantes 
of  Carrion  with  the  champions  of  the  Cid.  one  of 
the  former  was  yet  more  completely  defended,  and 
to  little  purpose. 


Onward  into  Pcnand'i  breurt,  the  lanco’i  point  it  driven 
Pull  u(XNi  hi«  breastplate,  noUiinit  would  avail ; 

Two  breastplates  Peirand  woie,  and  a coat  of  mail, 

The  two  are  riven  in  sunder,  the  third  stood  him  in  stead. 

The  mail  sunk  in  his  breast,  the  muil  and  tlio  spear  lM‘ad ; 

The  blood  burst  from  his  mouth,  that  all  men  thought  him  dead.* 


The  novice  being  accoutred  in  his  knightly  ar- 
mour. but  without  helmet,  sword,  and  spurs,  a rich 
mantle  was  fiung  over  him,  and  he  was  conduct^ 
in  Miemn  procession  to  the  church  or  chapel  in 
which  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  supported 
by  his  godfathers,  and  attended  with  as  much  pomp 
as  circumstances  admitted.  High  mass  was  then 
said,  and  the  novice,  advancing  to  the  altar,  received 
fi-om  the  sovereign  the  accolade.  The  churchman 
preMnt,  of  highest  dignity,  often  belted  on  his  sword, 
which,  for  that  purpose,  had  been  previously  depo- 
sited on  the  altar,  and  the  spurs  were  sometimes 
fastened  on  by  ladies  of  quality.  The  oath  of  Chi- 
valry was  lastly  taken,  to  be  loyal  to  God,  the  king, 
and  the  ladies.  Such  were  the  outlines  of  the  cere- 
mony, which,  however,  was  varied  according  to  cir- 
oimstanccs.  A king  of  Portugal  knight^  his  son 
in  presence  of  the  dead  body  of  the  Marquis  of 
Marialva,  slain  in  tliat  day’s  action^  and  impressively 
conjur^  the  young  prince  to  do  his  duty  in  life  and 
death  like  the  good  knight  who  lay  dead  before  him. 

* Sm  IVanalationi  fVom  the  Spaniih  Metrical  Romuce  oo  the 
•ohiKt  gf  the  CM,  appended  ID  Mr.  Southey's  Cid. 


Alms  to  the  poor,  largesses  to  the  heralds  and  min- 
strels, a liberal  ^ft  to  the  church,  were  necemry 
accompaniments  to  the  investiture  of  a person  d 
rank.  The  new-made  knight  was  conduct^  from 
the  church  with  music  and  acclamations,  tnd 
usually  mounted  his  horse  and  executed  some  cur- 
vets in  presence  of  the  multitude,  couching  his 
lance,  and  brandishing  it  as  if  impatient  to  open  his 
knightly  career.  It  was  at  such  tiroes,  also,  that 
the  most  splendid  tournaments  were  executed,  it 
being  expected  that  the  young  knights  would  oiS' 
pl^  the  utmost  efforts  to  disunguish  tbemsdves. 

Such  being  the  solemnities  with  which  kni^i- 
hood  was  imposed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thepown 
of  conferring  it  should,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  wti, 
bt'come  more  and  more  confined  to  sovereign  prin- 
ces, or  nobles  who  nearly  equalled  theni  in  rank  sod 
independence.  By  degrees  these  restrictions  wtre 
drawn  gradually  closer,  until  at  length  it  was  held 
that  none  but  a sovereign,  ora  commander  in  chsi 
di.“!i)laying  the  royal  banner,  and  vested  with  pleoiry 
and  vice- regal  authority,  could  confer  thedemeeoi 
knighthood.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  parlic^llsnyjs^ 
lousof  this  part  of  her  prerogative,  and  nothing  roots 
excited  her  displeasure  and  indication  against  ktr 
favourite  Essex,  than  the  profuseness  with  whithlM 
distributed  the  Honour  at  Cadiz,  and  aftenmdi  ■ 
Ireland.  These  anecdotes,  however,  ^long  to  tbs 
decay  of  Chivalry. 

The  knight  had  several  privileges  of  dignity  ind 
importance.  He  was  associated  into  a rank  wbercs 
kings  and  princes  were,  in  one  sense,  only  his  eauak. 
He  took  precedence  in  war  and  in  counsel,  and  «u 
addressed  by  the  respectful  title  of  Musitt  is 
French,  and  Sir  in  English,  and  his  wife  by  that  of 
Madanie  and  Datne.  A knight  was  also,  in  poat 
of  military  rank,  qualified  to  command  any  body  of 
men  under  a thousand.  His  own  service  was  pa- 
formed  on  horseback  and  in  complete  armour,  of 
many  various  fashions,  according  to  the  taste  oi  ibe 
warriors  and  the  custom  of  the  age.  Chauctf  bit 
enumerated  some  of  these  varieties 

“ With  him  ther  wenten  knirtu  many  oa 
8om  wol  lien  armed  in  an  haLcqycoa, 

And  in  a broit  plate,  and  in  a yipon ; 

And  aom  wol  liave  a pair  of  pliitca  larfS ; 

And  twin  wol  have  a pniw  ancld,  or  a tarn  • 

Some  wol  ben  armed  on  hi*  leyrea  wele. 

And  have  an  axe,  and  eomea  mace  of  ftele. 

Thcr  n'hi  no  newe  ytiMe.  that  it  o'as  old. 

Armed  they  weien,  a*  1 have  you  told, 

Evorich  aiier  lii*  opinioa." 

Tlie  weapons  of  offence,  however,  most  appro 
priate  to  knighthood,  were  the  lance  and  swotd 
They  had  frequently  a battlc-axo  or  mace  at  the 
saddle- bow,  a formidable  weapon  even  tomin 
sheathed  in  iron  like  themselves.  The  knight  bid 
also  a dagger,  which  he  used  when  at  dose  quar- 
ters. It  was  called  the  dagger  of  mercy,  probably 
because,  when  unsheathed,  it  behoved  the  antsro 
nist  to  crave  mercy  or  to  di&  The  managemen:  of 
the  lance,  and  of  the  horse  was  the  principd  re9^ 
site  of  knighthood.  To  strike  the  foeman  either* 
the  helmet  or  full  uiron  the  breast  with  the  point  of 
the  lance  and  at  full  speed,  was  accounted  perfM 
practice ; to  miss  him,  or  to  oreak  a lance  across,  w. 
athwart  the  body  of  the  antagonist,  without  sttikitf 
him  with  the  pointy  was  accounted  on  awkwiid 
failure ; to  strike  his  horse,  or  to  hurt  his  pers* 
under  the  girdle,  was  conceived  a foul  orfelon  aews. 
and  could  only  be  excused  by  the  hurry  of  a 
encounter.  When  the  knights,  from  the  natureoftM 
ground,  or  other  circumstances,  alighted  to  figbi* 
foot,  they  us<^  to  cut  some  part  fi-om  the  length  « 
their  spears,  in  order  to  render  them  more  man^ 
able,  like  tne  pikes  used  by  infantry.  But  tM 
most  formidable  onset  was  when  mounted  and  * 
host.”  They  seem  then  to  have  formed  squ^nw 
not  unlike  tno  present  disposition  of  cavalry  in  ibi 
field, — their  squires  forming  the  rear-rank,  or  pro 
forming  the  part  of  serrefiles.  As  the  horses  wO* 
trained  in  the  tourneys  and  exercises  to  run  upoa 
each  other  without  flinching,  the  shock  of  two  so« 
bodies  of  heavy-armed  caraliy  was  dread/iil,  tw 
the  event  usually  decided  the  battle ; for.  until  tie 
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flwira  showed  the  superior  steadiness  which  could 
be  exhibited  by  infantry,  all  great  actions  were  de- 
cided by  the  men-at-arras.  The  yeomanry  of  Eng- 
land, indeed,  formed  a singular  exception ; and,  from 
the  dexterous  use  of  the  long-bow,  to  which  they 
were  trained  from  infancy,  were  capable  of  with- 
standing and  dc8tru)ring  the  mail-clad  chivalry  both 
of  France  and  Scotland.  Their  shafts,  according  to 
the  exaggerating  eloquence  of  a monkish  historian, 
Thomas  of  Walsingham,  penetrated  steel  coats  from 
side  to  sid&  transfixed  helmets,  and  even  splintered 
lances,  and  pierced  through  swords ! But,  against 
every  other  pedestrian  adversary,  the  knights, 
squires,  and  men-at-arms,  had  the  most  decided  ad- 
van  from  their  impenetrable  armour,  the  strength 

of  thdir  horses,  and  the  fuiy  of  their  onset  To  ren- 
der success  yet  more  certain,  and  attack  less  hazard- 
ous, the  horse,  on  the  safety  of  which  the  rider’s  so 
much  depended,  was  armed  en-barbe,  as  it  was  cal- 
led, like  himself.  A masque  made  of  iron  covered 
the  animal’s  face  and  ears;  it  bad  a breast-plate, 
iind  armour  for  the  croupe.  The  strongest  horses 
were  selected  for  this  service ; they  were  generally 
stallions,  and  to  ride  a mare  was  reckoned  base  and 
unknightJy. 

To  distinguish  him  in  battle,  as  his  face  was  hid 
by  the  helmet  the  knight  wore  above  his  armour  a 
surcoat  as  it  was  called,  like  a herald’s  coat,  on 
which  his  arras  were  emblazoned.  Others  had 
them  painted  on  the  shield,  a email  triangular  buck- 
ler of  light  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and  some- 
times plated  with  steel,  which,  as  best  suited  him, 
the  knight  could  either  wield  on  his  left  arm,  or  suffer 
to  hang  down  from  his  neck,  as  an  addiuonal  de- 
fence to  his  breast  when  the  left  hand  was  required 
fur  the  man^ement  of  the  horse.  The  shape  of 
these  shields  is  preserved,  being  that  on  which 
raidic  coats  are  most  frequently  blazoned.  But  it  is 
something  remarkable,  that  no  one  of  those  heater* 
shields  has  been  preserved  in  the  Tow^  or.  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  any  English  collection.  The  helmet 
was  surmounted  by  a crest  which  the  knight  adopt- 
ed after  his  own  fancy.  There  was  deadly  offence 
taken  if  one  knight  without  right  assuraed  the  ar- 
morial bearings  of  another;  and  history  is  full  of 
disputes  on  that  head,  some  of  which  terminated 
fatally.  The  heralds  were  the  persons  appealed  to 
on  these  occasions,  when  the  dispute  was  carried  on 
in  peace,  and  hence  flowed  the  science,  as  it  was 
cg^Ied,  of  Heraldry,  with  all  its  fantastic  niceties.  By 
degrees  the  crest  and  device  became  also  here<iit^, 
03  well  as  the  bearings  on  the  shield.  In  addition 
to  his  armorial  beanngs,  the  knight  distinguished 
himself  in  battle  by  shouting  out  his  war-cry,  which 
was  echoed  by  his  followers.  It  wa.s  usually  the 
name  of  some  favourite  saint,  united  with  that  of 
his  own  family.  If  the  knight  had  followers  under 
his  command,  they  ro-echom  his  war-cry,  and  ral- 
lied round  his  pennon  or  flag  at  the  sound.  The 
pennon  differed  from  the  penoncel,  or  triangular 
streamer,  which  the  squire  was  entitled  to  display, 
being  double  the  breadth,  and  indented  at  the  end 
like  the  tail  of  a swallow.  It  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  two  penoncels  united  at  the  end  next  the 
staff,  a consideration  which  wa.s  not  perliaps  out  qf 
view  in  determining  its  shape.  Of  course,  the  reader 
will  understand  that  those  knights  only  displayed  a 
pennon  who  had  retainers  to  su;H>ort  and  d^end  it ; 
the  mounting  this  ensign  being  a matter  of  privil^e, 
not  of  obligation. 

Froissart’s  heart  never  fails  to  overflow  when  he 
describes  the  encounter  of  a body  of  men-at-arms, 
arrayed  in  the  manner  we  have  described  ; he  dwells 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  leading  circumstances.  The 
-u'aving  of  banners  and  ptmnons,  the  dashing,  of 
spurs  into  the  sides  of  chargers^  and  their  springing 
forward  to  battle;  the  glittering  of  armour,  the 
glancing  of  plumes,  the  headlong  shock  and  splinter- 
ing of  the  lances,  the  swords  flashing  through  the 
dust  over  the  heaids  of  the  combatants,  the  thunder 
of  the  horses’  feet  and  the  clash  of  armour,  mingled 
with  the  war-cry  of  the  combatants  and  the  groans 

* 8o  called  becaune  rewmblinx  in  shape  tha  boater  of  a sroooth- 
soa-m>n.  _ I 
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of  the  dying,  form  the  mingfled  scene  of  tumult, 
strife,  and  death,  which  the  Canon  has  so  frequently 
transferred  to  his  chivalrous  pages. 

It  was  not  in*  war  talone  ( that  the  adventurous 
knight  was  to  acqiure  fame.  It  was  his  duty,  os  we 
have  seen,  to  seek  adventures  throughout  the  world, 
whereby  to  exalt  his  owutfanie  and  the  beauty  of 
his  mistress,  which  inspired  such  deeds.  In  our  re- 
marks upon  the  general  spirit  of  the  institution,  we 
have  already  noticed  the  frantic  enterprises  which 
were  seriously  undertaken  and  punctually  executed 
by  knights  desirous  of  a name.  On  those  occasion& 
the  undertaker  of  so  rash  an  enterprise  often  owed 
his  life  to  the  sympathy  of  his  foea  who  had  greai 
respect  for  any  one  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  a 
vow  of  chivalry.  When  Sir  Robert  Knowles  passed 
near  Paris,  at  the  head  of  an  English  army,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  following  remarkable  in- 
cident took  place. 

“ Now  it  happened,  one  Tuesday  morning,  when 
the  English  began  to  decamp,  ana  had  set  nre  to  all 
the  villages  wherein  they  were  lodged,  so  that  the 
fires  were  distinctly  seen  from  Pans,  a knight  of 
their  army,  who  had  made  a vow,  the  preceding  day, 
that  be  would  advance  as  far  as  the  barriers  ana 
strike  them  with  his  lance,  did  not  break  his  oath, 
but  set  off  with  his  lance  m his  hand,  his  target  on 
his  n«;k,  and  completely  armed  except  his  helmet, 
and,  spurring  his  steed,  was  followecl  by  bis  squire 
on  another  courser,  carrying  his  helmet.  When  he 
approached  Paris,  he  put  on  the  helmet,  which  his 
^uire  laced  behind.  He  then  galloped  away, 
sticking  spurs  into  his  horse,  and  advancra  prancing 
to  strike  the  barriers.  They  were  then  open,  and  tho 
lords  and  barons  within  imagined  he  intended,  to 
enter  the  town ; but  he  did  not  so  mean,  for  having 
struck  the  gates  according  to  his  vow,  he  checked 
his  horse  and  turned  about  The  French  knights, 
who  saw  him  thus  retreat,  cried  out  to  him,  ^Qet 
away!  get  away  ! thou  hast  well  acquitted  thyself.’ 
As  for  the  name  of  this  knight,  1 am  ignorant  of  it 
nor  do  1 know  from  what  country  he  came;  but  he 
bore  for  his  arms  gules  k deux  fousscs  noir,  with  uno 
bordiue  noir  non  endeniee. 

“ However,  an  adventure  befell  him,  from  which 
he  had  not  so  fortunate  an  escape.  On  his  return, 
he  met  a butcher  on  the  pavement  in  the  suburbs,  a 
very  strong  man,  who  had  noticed  him  as  bo  had  pas- 
sed him,  and  who  had  in  bis  hand  a very  sharp  and 
heavy  hatchet  with  a long  handle.  As  the  knight  was 
returning  alone,  and  in  a careless  manner,  the  valiam 
butcher  came  on  one  side  of  him,  and  gave  him  such 
a blow  between  the  shoulders,  that  he  fell  on  his 
horse’s  neck  ; he  recovered  himself,  but  the  butcher 
repeated  the  blow  on  his  head,  so  that  the  oxe  en- 
tered it.  The  knight,  through  excess  of  pain,  fell 
to  the  earth,  and  the  horse  galloped  away  to  tho 
squire,  who  was  waiting  for  his  master  in  (he  fields 
at  the  extremity  of  tho  suburbs.  The  squire  caught 
the  courser,  but  wondered  what  was  become  of  nis 
master ; for  he  had  seen  him  gallop  to  the  barriers, 
strike  tliem,  and  then  turn  about  to  come  back.  He 
therefore  set  out  to  look  for  him  ; but  he  had  not 

Smnc  many  paces  before  he  saw  in  the  hands  of 
our  fellows,  who  were  beating  him  as  if  they  were 
hammering  on  an  anvil.  This  so  much  frigntened 
the  squire,  that  he  dared  not  advance  further,  for  he 
saw  he  could  not  give  him  any  effectual  assistance ; 
he  therefore  returned  as  speedily  as  he  could. 

" Thus  was  this  knight  slam  : and  _ those  JqnVs 
who  w’ero  posted  at  the  oarriers  had  him  buried  m 
holy  ground.  The  squire  returned  to  the  army,  and 
related  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  his  master. 
All  his  brother  warriors  were  greatly  displeased 
thereat.”  (Johnes’s  Proiseartj  vol.  II.  p.  6i) 

An  equally  singular  undertaking  was  that  of  Ga- 
leazzo  of  Mantua,  as  rehearsed  by  the  venerable 
Doctor  Paris  do  Puteo,  in  his  treaUse  De  DueUo  et 
re  and  by  Brantome  in  his  Esew  on 

Duds.  Queen  Joan  of  Naples,  at  a magnificent 
feast  given  in  her  castle  of  Gaeta,  had  presented  her 
hand  to  Galeazzo,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  balL 
Tho  dance  being  finished,  thegallant  koi^t  kneeled 
down  before  bis  royal  partner*  snd,  in  order  to  makq 
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fitting  Bcknowledgment  of  the  hi^  honour  done 
him.  took  a solemn  vow  to  wander  through  the 
world  wherever  deeds  of  arms  should  be  exercised, 
and  not  to  rest  until  he  had  subdued  two  valiant 
knights,  and  had  presented  them  prisoners  at  her 
royal  foot-stool,  to  be  disposed  of  at  her  pleasure. 
Accordingly,  after  a year  spent  in  visiting  various 
scenes  of  action  in  Brittany,  England,  France, 
Burgundy,  and  elsewhere,  he  returned  like  a falcon 
with  his  prey  in  his  clutcn,  and  presented  two  pri- 
soners or  knightly  rank  to  Queen  Joan.  The  queen 
received  the  gift  very  waciously  ; and,  declining  to 
avail  herself  of  the  ngnt  she  had  to  impose  rigorous 
conditions  on  the  captives,  shegave  them  liberty  with- 
out ransom,  and  bestowed  on  them,  over  and  above, 
several  murks  of  liberality.  For  this  she  is  highly 
extolled  by  Hrantome  and  Dr.  Paris,  who  take  the 
opportunity  of  censuring  the  very  opposite  conduct 
of  the  Canons  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church  at  Rome, 
upon  whom  a certain  knight  had  bestowed  a priso- 
ner taken  in  single  combat.  These-  ungracious 
churchmen  received  the  gift  as  if  it  had  been  that  of 
a wild  beast  for  a menagerie,  permitting  the  poor 
captive  the  freedom  of  the  church  indera,  but  pro- 
hibiting him  to  go  one  step  beyond  the  gate.  In 
which  condition, worse  than  death,  they  detained  the 
vanquished  knight  for  some  time,  and  were  iustly 
blamed,  as  neither  understanding  Christian  charity 
nor  gentleman-like  courie.sy. 

We  return  to  consider  the  duties  of  a knight.  His 
natural  and  proper  element  was  war.  But  in  time 
of  peace  when  there  was  no  scope  for  the  fiery  spirit 
of  chivalry,  the  knights  attended  the  tourneys  pro- 
claimed by  dilFerent  princes,  or,  if  these  amusements 
did  not  occur,  they  themselves  undertook  feats  of 
arms,  to  which  they  challenged  all  competitors. 
The  nature  of  these  challenges  will  be  best  under- 
stood from  an  abridged  account  of  the  pas  eParmes, 
called  the  ^uta  oi  Saint  Inglcbcrt.  or  Sandyng 
Fields.  This  emprise  was  sustained  by  three  gal- 
lant kiughts  of  France,  Bouficaut,  Reynold  de  Roy, 
and  Saint  Py  or  Saimpi.  Their  articles  bound  them 
to  abide  thirty  days  at  Saint  Inglebert,  in  the  mar- 
ches of  Calais,  there  to  undertake  the  encounter  of 
all  knights  and  squires,  Frenchmen,  or  strangers, 
who  should  come  nither,  for  the  breaking  of  five 

Siears,  sharp,  or  with  rockets,  at  their  pleasure. 

n their  lodgings  they  hung  two  shields  called  of 
Mace  and  war,  with  tneir  armorial  blazons  on  each. 
The  stranger  desiring  to  just  was  invited  to  come 
or  send,  and  touch  which  shield  he  would.  The 
weapons  of  courtesy  were  to  be  employed  if  ho 
chose  the  shield  of  peace,  if  that  of  war,  the  defend- 
ers were  to  give  him  the  desired  encounter  vrith 
sharp_  weapons.  The  stronger  knights  were  invited 
to  bring  some  nobleman  with  tbem^  to  assist  in 
judmng  the  field,  and  the  proclamation  concludes 
with  an  entreaty  to  knights  and  squires  strangers, 
that  they  will  not  hold  this  offer  as  made  for  any  pride, 
hatred,  or  ill-will ; but  only  that  the  challengers  do 
it  to  have  their  honourable  company  and  acquamt- 
ance,  which,  with  their  whole  heart  they  desire. 
They  were  assured  of  a fair  field,  without  fraud  or 
advantage;  and  it  was  provided,  that  the  sliields 
used  should  not  be  covered  with  iron  or  steel.  The 
French  king  was  highly  joyful  of  this  gallant  chal- 
lenge, (although  some  of  his  council  doubted  the 
wiMom  of  permitting  it  to  go  forth,)  and  exhorted  the 
challengers  to  regard  the  honour  of  their  prince  and 
realm,  and  spare  no  cost  at  the  solemnity,  for  which 
he  was  willing  to  contribute  ten  thousand  Gariks.  A 
number  of  knights  and  squires  came  from  England 
to  Calais  to  accept  this  gallant  invitation ; and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  “ fresh  and  jolly  month  of  May,” 
the  challengers  pitched  three  green  pavilions  in  a 
fair  plain  between  Calais  and  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
IiTglehert.  Two  shields  hung  before  each  pavilion, 
with  the  arms  of  the  owner. 

” On  the  2lst  of  the  month  of  May,  as  it  had  been 
proclaimed,  the  three  knights  were  properly  armed 
and  their  horses  properly  saddled  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  tournament.  On  the  same  day,  those 
kmghts  who  were  in  Calais  sallied  forth,  either  as 
spectators  or  tilters,  and,  being  arrived  at  the  spot, 


drew  up  on  one  side.  The  place  of  the  toumamait 
was  smooth  and  ^en  with  grass. 

“ Sir  John  Holland  was  the  first  who  sent  his 
^uire  to  touch  the  war-target  of  Sir  Bou^icaut,  who 
instantly  issued  from  his  pavilion  completely  armed. 
Haying  mounted  his  horse,  and  grasped  his  spear, 
which  was  stiff  and  well-steeled,  they  took  their 
distances.  When  the  two  knights  had  for  a short 
time  eyed  each  other,  they  spuri^  their  horses,  and 
met  full  gallop  with  such  a force  that  Sir  Bouficaut 
pierced  the  shield  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the 
point  of  his  lance  slipped  along  his  arm,  but  wirhmit 
wounding  him.  The  two  knights,  having  pasftti, 
continued  their  gallop  to  the  end  of  the  list.  This 
course  was  much  praise<l.  At  the  second  course, 
they  hit  each  othey  slightly,  but  no  harm  was  done; 
and  I heir  horses  refuse  d to  complete  the  third. 

“ The  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  wisher!  lo  continue 
the  tilt,  and  was  heatra.  returned  lo  his  place,  el- 
ecting that  Sir  Boii^icaut  would  rail  for  nis  Isnce; 
ut  he  did  not,  and  showed  plainly  he  would  not 
that  day  tilt  more  with  the  earl.  Sir  John  Hullaud, 
seeing  this,  sent  his  sriuirc  to  touch  the  war-larart 
of  the  Lordde  Saimpi.  This  knight,  who  was  wait- 
ing for  the  combat,  sallied  out  from  his  pavilion, 
and  took  his  lance  and  shield.  When  the  Earl  saw 
he  was  ready,  he  violently  spurred  his  horse  as 
did  the  Lord  de  Saimpi.  They  couched  their  Innce^ 
and  pointid  them  at  each  other.  At  the  onset,  their 
horses  emssed;  notwithstanding  which,  they  met; 
but  by  this  crossing,  which  was  blamed,  the  earl  was 
unhelmcd.  He  return^  to  his  people,  who  soon 
rehclmcd  him;  and  having  resumed  their  lances,  they 
met  full  gallop,  and  hit  each  other  with  such  a force 
in  the  middle  of  their  shields,  they  would  have  been 
unhorsed,  had  they  not  kept  tight  seats  by  the  pres- 
sure of  their  legs  against  their  horses’  sides.  They 
wont  to  the  proper  places,  where  they  refreshed 
themselves,  and  took  breath. 

“ Sir  John  Holland,  who  had  a great  desire  to 
shine  at  this  tournament,  had  his  helmet  braced, 
and  regrasped  his  spear;  when  the  Lord  de  Saimpi, 
seeing  him  advance  on  the  gallop,  did  not  decline 
meeting,  but,  spurring  his  horse  on  instantly,  they 
gave  blows  on  their  Ticlmeta,  that  were  luckily  of 
well-tempered  steel,  which  made  sparks  of  fire  fiy 
from  them.  At  this  course,  the  Lord  de  Saimpi  lost 
bis  helmet ; but  the  two  knights  continued  their  ca- 
reer|and  returned  to  their  places. 

“This  dlt  was  much  praised,  and  the  Engl^ 
and  French  aaid,  that  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir 
Bou^icaut  and  the  Lord  de  Saimpi,  had  excellently 
well  juated,  without  sparing  or  doing  themselves  any 
damage.  The  Earl  wished  to  break  another  lance 
in  honour  of  hia  lady,  but  it  was  refused  him.  He 
tlien  quitted  the  lists  to  make  room  for  others,  for  he 
had  run  his  six  lances  with  such  ability  and  couraee 
as  gained  him  praise  from  all  sides.”  (Johnes's 
FVoisaart,  vol.  Iv.  p.  143.) 

The  other  justs  were  accomplished  with  similar 

?)irit ; Sir  Peter  Courtney,  Sir  John  Russell,  Sir 
etcr  Sherbum,  Sir  William  Clifton,  and  other 
English  knights,  sustaining  the  honour  of  their 
country  against  the  French,  who  behaved  with  the 
greatest  gallantry  : and  the  whole  was  regarded  ns 
one  of  the  most  pliant  enterprises  which  bad  been 
fulfilled  for  some  tim& 

Besides  these  dangerous  amusements,  the  unset- 
tled and  misruled  state  of  things  daring  the  feudal 
times,  found  a gentle  knight  anxipua  to  support  the 
oppressed  and  to  put  down  injustice,  and  agreeably 
to  his  knightly  vow,  frequent  opportunities  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in  the  use  of  arma  There  were  eycn 
where  to  be  met  with  oppressors  to  be  chastised, 
and  evil  customs  to  be  aholished,  and  the  knight  s 
occupation  not  only  permjttod,  but  actually  bound 
him  to  volunteer  ms  services  in  such  cases. 
shall  err  greatly  if  we  auppoM  that  the  adventures 
told  in  romance,  are  as  fictitious  as  its  mogi^  its 

dragons,  and  its  fairies.  The  machinery  was  indeed 

imaginary,  or  rather,  like  that  of  Homer,  it  was 

Soundea  on  the  popular  belief  of  the  times  But 
o turn  of  incidents  resembled,  in  substance,  those 
which  passed  almost  daily  under  the  eye  of  tho  oar- 
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rator.  Even  the  stupendous  feats  of  prowees  dis- 
played by  the  heroes  of  those  tales,  ^ against  the 
most  overwhelming  oddsi,  were  not  without  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  the  times.  When  men  fought 
hand  to  hand,  the  desperate  exertions  of  a single 
champion,  well  tnounted  and  armed  in  proof,  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  turn  the  fate  of  a disputed 
day,  and  the  war-cry  of  a well-known  knight  struck 
terror  further  than  his  arms.  The  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  such  an  invulnerable  champion  over  the 
half-naked  infantry  of  the  period,  whom  he  might 
pursue  and  cut  down  at  his  pleasure,  was  so  CTeat, 
that,  in  the  insurrection  of  the. peasants  callm  the 
Jacquerie^  the  Earl  of  FoLx  and  the  Captal  de  Buche, 
their  forces  not  being  nearly  as  one  to  ten,  hesitated 
not  to  charge  these  disorderly  insurgents  with  their 
men-at-arms,  and  were  supposed  to  have  slain 
nearly  Mven  thousand,  following  the  execution  of 
the  fugitives  with  as  Ijule  mercy  as  the  peasants  had 
showed  during  the  brief  success  of  their  rebellion. 

The  right  which  ciown- vassals  claimed  and  ex* 
ercised,  of  imposing  exorbitant  tolls  and  taxes  with- 
in their  domains,  was  often  resisted  by  the  knights- 
errant  of  the  day,  whoso  adventurer  in  fact,  ap- 
proached much  nearer  to  those  of  Don  Quixote 
than^rhaps  our  readers  are  aware  of.  For  although 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  was,  perhaps,  two  centu- 
ries too  late  in  exercising  his  office  of  redresser  of 
wrongs,  and  although  his  heated  imagination  con- 
found^ ordinary  pbjects  with  such  as  were  immedi- 
ately connoted  with  the  exercise  of  Chiyaliy,  yet  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  date  of  the  inimitable  ro- 
mance of  Cervantes,  real  circumstances  occurred,  of 
a nature  nearly  as  romantic  as  the  achievements 
which  Don  Quixote  aspired  to  execute.  In  the 
more  ancient  tiincs^  the  wandering  knight  could  not 
o far  without  finding  some  gentleman  oppressed 
y a powerful  neighbour,  some  captive  immured 
in  a feudal  dungeon,  some  orphan  deprived  of  his 
heritage,  some  traveller  pillaged,  some  convent  or 
church  violated,  some  lady  in  need  of  a champion, 
or  some  prince  enmged  in  a war  with  a powerful  ad- 
versary,—all  of  wliich  incidents  fumisned  fit  occa- 
sion for  the  exercise  of  his  valour.  Bv  degrees,  as 
order  became  more  generally  established,  and  the 
law'  of  each  state  began  to  be  strong  enough  for  the 
protection  of  the  subject,  the  interference  of  these 
self-authorized, and  self-dependent  champions,  who 
besides  were,  in  all  probability,  neither  the  most 
iudicious  or  moderate,  supposing  them  to  be  equita- 
ule,  mediators,  became  a nuisance  rather  than  an 
assistance  to  civil  society ; , and  undoubtedly  this 
tended  to  produce  those  distinctions  in  the  order  of 
knighthood  which  we  are  now  to  notice. 

The  most  ancient,  and  originally  the  sole  order  of 
knighthood,  was  that  of  the  Knight-Bachelor.  This 
was  the  proper  degree  coiiferrM  by  one  knight  on 
another,  without  the  interference  either  of  prince, 
noble,  or  churchman,  and  its  privileges  and  duties 
aiiproachcd  nearly  to  those  of  the  knight-errant 
\Vere  it  possible  for  human  nature  to  have  acted  up 
to  the  pitch  of  merit  required  by  the  statutes  o ' 
Chivalry,  this  order  might  have  proved  for  a length 
of  time  a substitute  for  imperfect  policy,— a remedy 
against  feudal  tvranny,— a resource  for  the  wcim 
when  oppressed  by  the  strong.  Unquestionably,  in 
many  individual  instances  knights  were  all  that 
wc  have  described  them.  But  the  laws  of  Chivalry, 
like  those  of  the  ascetic  orders,  while  announcing  a 
high  tone  of  virtue  and  self-denial,  unfortunately  af- 
forded the  strongest  temptations  to  those  who  pro- 
fessed its  vows  to  abuse  the  character  which  they 
assumed.  The  degree  of  knighthood  was  easily  at- 
tained, and  did  not  subject  the  warrior  on  whom  it 
was  bestowed  to  any  particular  tribunal  in  case  o 
his  abusing  the  powers  which  it  conferred.  Thus 
the  knight  Decamp  in  many  instances,  a wandering 
and  licentious  soldier,  carrying  from  castle  to  castle, 
and  from  court  to  court,  the  offer  of  his  mercenary 
sword,  and  frequently  abusing  his  character,  to  op- 
mess  those  whom  his  oath  bound  him  to  protect. 
The  license  and  foreign  vices  imported  by  those 
who  had  returned  from  the  crusades,  the  poverty 
also  to  which  noble  families  were  reduced  by  those 


atal  expeditions,  all  aided  to  throw  the  quality  of 
might-bachelor  lower  in  the  scale  of  honour,  when 
unsupported  by  birth,  wealth,  or  the  cennmand  of 
followers. 

_ The  poorest  knight-bachelor,  however,  longron- 
tinued  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  the  order.  Their 
title  of  bachelor  (or  Baa  Chevalier^  according  to  the 
rest  derivation)  marked  that  they  were  early  held  in 
inferior  estimation  to  those  more  fortunate  knights, 
who  had  extensive  lands  and  numerous  vassals. 
They  either  attached  themselves  to  the  service  of 
some  prince  or  rich  noble,  and  were  supported  at 
their  expense,  or  they  led  the  life  of  mere  adventu- 
rers. There  were  many  knights,  who,  like  Sir 
<]raudwin  in  the  romance  of  Partenopez  da 
subsisted  by  passing  from  one  court,  camp,  and  tow 
nament,  to  another,  and  contrived  even,  by  various 
means  open  to  persons  of  that  profession,  to  maintain 
at  least  for  a time,  a fair  and  goodly  appearance. 

" So  ridinc.  they  o’ortako  an  errant— knJfht 
Well  honira,  and  lonre  of  limb.  Sir  Gaudwin  Uebt 
He  nor  of  cattle  oor  of  land  waa  lord, 

HuutnlcM  be  reap'd  the  harveat  of  the  rword  i 
And  now,  itot  more  on  &me  than  profit  bent. 

Rode  with  blytho  heart  onto  the  tournament  t 
For  cowardice  he  lield  it  deadly  ain. 

And  turn  hit  mind  and  bearina  were  akin, 

The  face  an  iixlex  to  the  toul  within. 

It  awm’d  that  ho,  auch  pomp  his  train  bewray’d. 

Had  shaped  a ireodly  fortune  by  hit  blade  ; 

Hit  knarea  were,  point  device,  in  livery  ditht. 

With  ■uropte^nax■,  and  tenta  for  ahelter  in  the  nixht.” 

These  bachelor-knights,  as  Mr.  Rose  has  well  de- 
scribed Sir  Gaudwin,  set  their  principal  store  by 
valour  in  battle and  perhaps  it  was  the  only  quditv 
of  Chivalry  which  they  at  all  times  equally  prized 
and  possessed.  Their  boast  was  to  be  the  children 
of  war  and  fight,  living  in  no  other  atmo^here  but 
what  was  mingled  with  the  dust  of  conflict  and  the 
hot  breath  of  charging  steeds.  A “ gentle  bachelor” 
is  so  described  in  one  of  the  Fabliaus  translated  by 
Mr.  Way: 

" What  yentlo  bachelor  hi  be, 

Bword-becot  in  fichtiiif  field. 

Rock'd  and  cradled  in  a shield, 

Whoae  infant  food  a helm  did  yield.” 

His  resistless  gallantry  in  tournament  and  battle, 
—the  rapidity  vrith  which  he  traversed  land  and  sea, 
from  England  to  Switzerland,  to  be  present  at  each 
remarkable  occasion  of  action,— with  his  hardihood 
in  enduring  every  sort  pf  privation,— and  his  gene- 
rosity in  rewarding  minstrels  and  heralds,— his  life 
of  hazard  and  turmoil,— and  his  deeds  of  strength 
and  fnnu\— are  all  enumerated.  But  we  hear  no- 
thing of  his  redressing  wrongs,  or  of  his  protecting 
the  oppressed.  The  knight- bachelor,  according  to 
this  picture,  was  a valiant  prize-fighter,  and  lived 
by  the  exercise  of  his  weapons. 

In  war  the  knight-bachelor  had  an  opportunity  of 
maintaining,  ana  even  of  enriching  himself,  if  fortu- 
nate, by  the  ransom  of  such  prisoners  as  he  hap- 
pened to  make  in  fight.  If,  in  this  way,  he  accu- 
mulated wealth,  he  frequently  employed  it  in  levying 
followers,  whose  assistance,  with  his  own,  he  hired 
out  to  such  sovereigns  os  were  willing  to  set  a 
sufficient  price  on  his  services.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  tournaments  afforded.  _ as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, a certain  means  of  income  to  these  adventu- 
rous champions.  The  horses  and  arms  of  tho 
knights  who  succumbed  on  such  occasions,  were 
forfeited  to  the  victors,  and  these  the  wealthy  were 
always  willing  to  reclaim  by  payment  in  money. 
At  some  of  the  achievements  in  arms,  the  victors 
had  the  right,  by  the  conditions  of  the  encounter,  to 
impose  severe  terms  on  the  vanquished,  besides  the 
usual  forfeiture  of  horse  and  armour.  Sometimes 
the  unsuccessful  combatant  ransomed  himself  from 
imprisonment,  or  other  hard  conditions,,  by  a sum 
of  money : a transaction  in  which  the  knight-bach- 
elors, such  as  we  have  described  them,  readily  en- 
gaged. These  adventurers  called  the  sword  which 
they  used  in  toumeya  their  gagne-vain,  or  bread- 
winner, as  itinerant  fiddlers  of  our  day  denominate 
their  instruments. 

“ Dont  I Mt  jraiirravpain  noramco, 

Cupar  li cat  ffBfnk)*  lipuiiu.” 

Ptlinnagtw  Monde,  pv  Ooitatvuio. 
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Hen  of  such  rovii^  and  military  habits,  subsisting 
y>f  means  so  precarious,  and  lying  under  little  or  no 
restraint  from  laws,  or  from  the  social  system,  were 
frequently  dangerous  and  turbulent  members  of  the 
commoDweaJtn.  Every  usurper,  tyrant,  or  rd)el, 
found  knights-bachelors  to  espouse  his  cauM  in 
numbers  proportioned  to  his  means  of  expenditure. 
They  were  precisely  the  “ landless  resolutes,”  whom 
any  adventurer  of  military  fame  or  known  enterprise 
oould  easily  collect, 

" For  food  aod  diet,  to  eonve  enterprise 
That  bath  a stomach  in't” 

Sometimes  ki^bts  were  found  who  placed  them- 
selves  directly  in  opposition  to  all  law  and  good 
order,  headed  independent  bands  of  depredators,  or, 
to  sp^  plainly,  of  robbers,  seized  upon  some  castle 
as  a place  of  temporary  retreat,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  at  their  pleasure.  In  the  disorderly  reigns 
of  St^hen  and  of  King  John,  many  such  leaders  of 
banditti  were  found  in  England.  And  France,  in 
the  reign  of  John  and  his  successors,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  them.  Many  of  these  leaders  were 
knights,  or  squires,  and  almost  all  pretended  that  in 
their  lawless  license  they  only  exercised  the  rights 
of  Chivalry,  which  permitted,  and  even  enjomed, 
its  votaries  to  make  war  without  any  authority 
but  their  own,  whenever  a fair  cause  of  quarrel  oc- 
curred. 

These  circumstances  brought  the  professors  of 
knight-bachelor  into  suspicion,  as,  in  other  cases,  the 
poverty  of  those  who  held  the  honour  exposed  it  to 
contempt  in  their  person.  The  sword  did  not  al- 
ways reap  a good  harvest ; an  enterprise  was  un- 
fartnnate,  or  a knight  was  discomfited.  In  such 
circumstances,  be  was  obliged  to  sell  bis  arms  and 
horse,  and  endure  all  the  scorn  which  is  attached  to 
poverty.  In  the  beautiful  lay  of  Lanval,  and  in  the 
corresponding  tale  ofGnielan.  the  story  opens  with 
the  picture  of  the  hero  reduced  to  indigence,  dunned 
by  nis  landlord,  and  exposed  to  contempt  by  his 
beggarly  equipment.  And  when  John  de  Vienne 
anT  his  French  men-at-arms  returned  from  Scot- 
land, disgusted  with  the  poverty  and  ferocity  of  their 
ailiea,  without  having  had  any  o^rtunity  to  become 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  English,  and  compel- 
led before  their  departure  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
insolences  which  they  committed  towards  the  inha- 
bitants, "divers  knights  and  squires  had  passage 
and  so  returned,  some  into  Flanders,  and  as  wind 
and  weather  would  drive  them,  without  horse  and 
harness,  right  pewr  and  feeble,  cursing  the  day  that 
ever  they  came  mto  Scotland,  saying  that  never 
man  had  so  hard  a voya^.”  (Hemerrs  ProUaarU 
voL  II.,  reprint,  p.  32.)  The  freouent  prohibition  of 
tournaments,  both  by  the  church  and  by  the  more 
peaceful  sovereime.  Bad  also  its  necessary  effect  in 
impoverishing  the  knights-hachelors,  to  whom^  as 
we  have  seen,  these  exhibitions  afforded  one  principal 
means  of  subsistence.  This  is  touched  upon  in  one 
of  the  French  fabliaux^  as  partly  the  cause  of  the 
poverty  of  a chevaher,  whose  distreeses  are  thus 
enumerated : 

" Ljgton.  Mndeii,  while  I tell 
Huw  (hie  knixht  in  f<irtuDe  fell  r 
LandH  nor  vineyards  liad  he  mmo. 

Junta  and  warn  hia  livine  won  i 
Well  on  hontebnek  couhl  ho  prance# 

Boldly  coaid  he  break  a lancc. 

Well  he  knew  each  warlike  uaej 
But  there  came  a time  of  truce. 

Peaceful  was  the  land  aroond, 

Nowhere  heard  a trumpet  auand ; 
itiiBt  the  ahinid  unil  telchiun  hid, 

JuBt  and  tourney  were  forliid ; 

All  Wb  means  of  iivinR  gone, 

Biminomantlo  had  he  none. 

And  in  nnwn  had  loiif;  lieen  laid 
Cap  and  rnantlc  of  br<H^adc, 

HameM  rich  nnd  ehaner  stout, 

AJl  were  eat  and  drunhea  out"* 

As  the  circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned, 
tended  to  bring  the  order  of  knight-bachelor  in 
many  instances  into  contempt,  the  great  and  power- 
ful attempted  to  entrench  themselves  within  a circle 
which  should  be  inaccessible  to  the  needy  adventu- 

? the  odfiiial  in  the  republicatioo  of  Bsxbasan’s  ¥abU»is, 


rm  whom  ws  have  described.  Hence  the  institB' 
tion  of  &ughts-Banneret  was  generally  received. 

The  distinction  betwixt  the  knij^t-banneret  and 
the  knight-bachelor  u-as  merely  in  military  rank  and 
precedency  and  the  former  mi^  rather  be  accounted 
an  institution  of  policy  than  of  Chivalry.  The  bache- 
lor displayed,  or  was  entitled  to  display,  a pennon  or 
forked  ensign.  The  knight-banneret  had  the  right 
of  raising  a proper  banner,  from  which  his  arpeua- 
tion  was  derived.  He  held  a middle  rank,  beneath 
the  barops  or  great  feudatories  of  the  Crown,  and 
above  the  knigbts^bachelors.  The  banner  from 
which  he  took  nis  title  was  afragsquaredat  the  end 
which,  however,  in  strictness  was  oblong,  and  not 
an  exact  square  on  all  the  sidey  which  was  the  pro- 
per emblem  of  a baron.  Du  Tillet  reports,  that  the 
(fount  de  Laval  challenged  Sir  I^ul  de  Couequens' 
right  to  raise  a square  banner,  being  a bannered  and 
not  a baron,  end  adds,  that  he  was  generally  ridicn- 
led  for  this  presumption,  and  called  the  knight  with 
the  square  ensign.  The  circumstance  of  the  en- 
croachment plainly  shows,  that  the  distinction  was 
not  absolutely  settled,  nor  have  we  found  the  ensiga 
of  the  bannerets  any  where  described  except  as  be- 
ing generally  a square  standard.  Indeed,  it  was  only 
the  j^nnon  of  the  knight  a little  altered  ; for  he  who 
aspired  to  be  a banneret  received  no  higher  gradation 
in  Chivalry,  as  attached  to  his  person,  and  was  in- 
ducted into  his  new  privileges,  merely  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  upon  the  eve  of  battle,  cutting  off 
the  swallow-tail  or  forked  termination  of  the  pen- 
non. 

In  the  appendix  to  Joinville’s  Memoirs^  there  is 
an  essay  on  the  subject  of  the  bannerets,  in  which 
the  following  account  of  them  is  quoted  from  the 
ancient  book  of  Ceremonies ; 

"Comme  un  bachelier  peut  lever  bannierc,  et  de- 
venir  banneret. 

" Quant  un  bachelier  a grandement  servi  et  suivy 
la  guerre,  et  quo  il  a assez  terre,  et  que’il  puisse 
avoir  gentilshomme&  ses  hommes,  et  pour  accom- 
pagner  sa  banniere,  ii  pent  iicitement  lever  banniere, 
et  non  autrement.  Car  nul  horn  me  ne  doit  porter, 
ne  lever  banniere  en  bataille,  s’il  n'a  du  moins  cm- 
quanta  hommes  d’armes,  tous  ses  hommes  et  les 
archiers  et  arbalestriers  qui  y appartiennent.  Et  ^ii 
les  a ’ii  doit  h la  premiere  battaille,  ou  il  se  tronvera, 
apporter  un  pennon  de  ^ armes,  et  doit  venir  an 
connestable,  ou  aux  marischaux,  ou  \ celui  qui  sera 
lieutenant  de  Post  pour  le  prince,  requirer  qu’U  porte 
banniere ; et  s’il  lui  octroient,  doit  sommer  les  hcranx 
pour  tesmoignage,  et  doivent  couper  la  queue  du  pen- 
non, et  alors  le  doit  porter  et  lever  avant  les  autres 
bannieres,  au  dessoubs  des  autres  barons.” 

There  is  this  same  ceremonial,  in  a chapter  res- 
pecting the  banneret,  in  these  terms ; 

" Comme  se  doit  maintenir  un  banneret  en  ba- 
taille. 

*'  Le  banneret  doit  avoir  cinquantc  lances,  et  les 
gens  de  trait  qui  y appartiennent : e’est  k savoir  les 
XXV.  pour  lui,  et  sa  banniere  gardqr.  Et  doit  estre 
sa  banniere  dessoubs  des  barons.  Et  s’il  y a autres 
bannieres  ils  doivent  mettre  Icurs  bannieres  k I’on- 
neur,  chacun  selon  son  endroit,  et  pareillement  tout 
homme  qui  porte  banniere.” 

Froissart,  always  our  best  and  most  aniusinc  au- 
thority, gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
celebrate  Sir  John  Chandos  was  made  banneret  by 
the  Black  Prince,  before  the  battle  of  Navarete 
The  whole  scene  forms  a striking  picture  of  an  ar- 
my of  the  middle  ages  moving  to  battle.  Upon  the 
pennons  of  the  knights,  penoncels  of  the  squires, 
and  banners  of  the  barons  and  bannerets,  the  army 
formed,  or,  in  modem  phrase,  dressed  its  line,  llie 
usual  word  for  the  attack  was,  “ Advance  banners, 
in  the  name  of  God  and  Saint  (Jeorge.” 

" When  the  sun  was  risen,  it  was  a beautiful  sight 
to  view  these  battalions,  with  their  brilliant  armour 
glittering  with  its  beoms.  In  this  manner,  they 
nearly  approached  to  each  other.  The  Prince,  witn 
a few  attendants,  mounted  a small  hill,  and  saw 
very  clearly  the  enemy  marching  straight  towsrds 
them.  Upon  descending  this  hul,  he  extended  his 
line  of  battle  in  the  plain,  and  then  halted. 
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" The  Spaniards,  ae^g  the  English  had  halted, 
did  the  same,  in  order  of  battle ; then  each  man 
tightened  his  armour,  and  made  ready  as  for  instant 
combaL 

“ Sir  John  Chandos  advanced  in  front  of  the  bat- 
talions with  his  banner  uncased  in  his  hand.  He 
presented  it  to  the  Prince,  saying,  ‘ My  lord,  here  is 
my  banner ; 1 present  it  to  you,  that  1 may  display 
it  in  whatever  manner  shall  be  most  agreeable  to 
you ; for,  thanks  to  God,  I have  now  sufficient 
lands  that  will  enable  me  so  to  do,  and  maintain 
the  rank  which  it  ought  to  hold.’ 

“ The  Princfc  Don  Pedro,  being  present,  took  the 
banner  in  his  hands,  which  was  blazoned  with  a 
sharp  stake  gules,  on  a field  argent : after  having 
cut  off  the  tail  to  make  it  souare,  he  displayed  it, 
and,  returning  it  to  him  by  the  handle,  said,  ‘ Sir 
John,  I return  you  your  banner,  God  give  you 
strength  and  honour  to  preserve  it.’ 

“Upon  this,  Sir  John  left  the  Prince,  went  back 
to  his  men.  with  the  banner  in  his  hand,  ’ Gentle- 
men, behold  my  banner  and  yours : you  will,  there- 
fore, guard  it  as  it  becomes  you.’  His  companions, 
taking  the  banner,  replied  with  much  cheerfulness 
that  Mf  it  pleased  God  and  St.  George,  they  would 
defend  it  well,  and  act  worthily  of  it,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  abilities.’ 

“ The  banner  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a worthy 
English  squira  called  William  Allestry,  who  bore  it 
with  honour  that  day,  and  loyally  aaiuitted  himself 
in  the  service.  The  English  and  Gascons  soon  after 
dismounted  on  the  heath,  and  assembled  very  order- 
ly together,  each  lord  under  his  banner  or  pennon, 
in  the  same  battle-array  as  when  they  passed  the 
mountains.  It  was  delightful  to  see  and  examine 
these  banners  and  pennons,  with  the  noble  army 
that  was  under  them.’’ 

It  should  not  be  foigotten,  that  Sir  John  Chandos 
exerted  himself  so  much  to  maintain  his  new  ho- 
nour, th.it,  advancing  too  far  among  the  Spaniards, 
he  was  unhorsed,  ana,  having  grappled  with  a war- 
rior of  great  strength,  called  Martin  Ferrand.  befell 
iindermost.  and  must  have  been  slain  had  he  not 
bethought  him  of  his  da^er,  with  which  ho  stabbed 
hifi  gigantic  antagonist.  Uohnes’s  Proiaaart^  vol.  1. 
p.  731.) 

A banneret  was  expected  to  bring  into  the  field  at 
least  thirty  men-at-arms,  that  is,  knights  or  squires 
mounted,  and  in  complete  order,  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense. Each  man-at-arms,  besides  his  attendants 
on  foot,  ought  to  have  a mounted  crossbow-man, 
and  a horseman  armed  with  a bow  and  axe.  There- 
fore the  number  of  horsemen  alone  who  assem- 
bled under  a banner,  was  at  least  three  hundred, 
and,  including  followers  on  foot,  might  amount  to  a 
thousand  men.  The  banneret  mignt,  indeed,  have 
arrayed  the  same  force  under  a pennon,  but  his  ac- 
cepting a banner  bound  him  to  bring  out  that  num- 
ber at  least.  There  is  no  room,  however,  to  be- 
lieve, that  these  regulations  were  very  strictly 
observed. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  nobles  of  France 
made  a remonstrance  to  the  King,  setting  forth,  that 
their  estates  were  so  much  wastM  by  the  long  and 
fatal  wars  with  England,  that  they  could  no  longer 
support  the  number  of  men  attached  to  the  dignity 
of  banneret.  ^ The  companies  of  men-at-arms, 
which  had  hitherto,  been  led  by  knights  of  that 
rank,  and  the  distinction  between  luiights-ban- 
nerets  and  knights-bachelor^  was  altogether  dis- 
used from  that  period.*  In  England  the  title  sur- 
vived, but  in  a different  sense.  Those  who  received 
knighthood  in  a held  of  battle,  where  the  royal 
standard  was  displ^ed,  were  called  knights-ban- 
neret.  Thus,  King  Edward  VI.  notices  in  nis  Jout- 
noL  that,  after  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  “ Mr.  Brian 
Sadler  and  Vane  were  made  bannerets.’’ 

The  distinction  of  banneret  was  not  the  only  sub- 
division of  knighthood.  The  special  privilege  fra- 
ternities, orders,  or  associations  of  knights,  using 
a particular  device,  or  embodied  for  a particular  pur- 
pose, require  also  to  be  noticed.  These  might,  in 

* 8c«  the  works  of  Posqoier,  Da  'HUet,  Le  (iiendre.  and  otbet 
Vtaneli  satiquvies. 
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part,  be  founded  upon  the  onion  which  knights 
were  wont  to  enter  into  with  each  other  as  “ com- 
panions in  arms."  than  which  nothing  was  esteemed 
more  sacred.  The  partners  were  united  for  weal  and 
wo,  and  no  crime  was  accoiintt^  more  infamous 
than  to  desert  or  betray  a companion-nt-nrms.  They 
had  the  same  friends  and  the  same  foes ; and  os  it 
was  the  genius  of  Chivalry  to  carry  every  virtuous 
and  noble  sentiment  to  the  most  fantastic  extremity, 
the  most  extravagant  proofs  of  fidelity  to  this  en- 
agement  were  onen  exacted  or  bestowed,  'rhc 
eautiful  romance  of  Ames  and  Amelien,  in  which 
a knight  slaya  his  own  child  to  make  a salve  with 
its  blood  to  cure  the  leprosy  of  his  brothcr-in-arins, 
turns  entirely  on  this  extravagant  pitch  of  senti- 
ment. 

To  this  fraternity  only  two  persons  could,  with  pro- 
priety, bind  themselves.  But  fhe  various  orders, 
whicn  had  in  view  particular  objects  of  war,  or 
were  associated  under  the  authority  of  particular  so- 
vereigns, were  also  understood  to  form  a bond  of 
alliance  and  brotherhood  amongst  themselves. 

The  great  orders  of  the  Templars  and  Knights-Hos- 
pitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  were  military  associa- 
tions created,  the  former  for  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  last  for  conversion  (by  the  edge  of  the 
sword  of  course)  of  the  Pagans  in  tne  north  of  Eu- 
rope. They  were  managed  by  commanders  or  su- 
penntendents,  and  by  a grand  master,  forming  a 
sort  of  military  republic,  the  individuals  of  which 
were  understood  to  have  no  distinct  property  or  in- 
terest from  the  order  in  general.  But  the  system 
and  history  of  these  associations  will  be  found  un- 
der the  proper  heads.t  It  is  here  only  necessary  to 
notice  them  as  subdivisions  of  the  knighthood, 
or  Chivalry  of  Europe. 

Other  sundivisions  arose  from  the  various  associa- 
tions, also  called  orders,  formed  by  the  difierent  so- 
vereigns of  Europe,  not  only  for  the  natural  puipose 
of  drawing  around  their  persons  the  flower  of  knight- 
hood, but  often  with  political  views  of  much  deeper 
import.  The  romances  which  were  the  favourite 
reading  of  the  time,  or  which,  at  least,  like  the  ser- 
vant  in  the  comedy,  the  nobles  “had  read  to  them,” 
and  w'hich  were  on  all  occasions  quoted  gravely,  as 
* <r  and  authoritative  records  of  Chivalry, 

afforded  the  most  respectable  precedents  for  the  for- 
mation of  such  fraternities  under  the  auspices  of 
sovereign  princes ; the  Round  Table  of  King  Arthur, 
and  the_  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  forming  cases 
strictly  m poinL  Edward  III.,  whose  policy  was  * 
CQnal  to  his  love  of  Chivalry,  failed  not  to  avail  him- 
self  of  these  precedents,  not  only  for  the  exaltation 
of  mihtary  honour  and  exercise  of  warlike  feats,  but 
questionless  that  he  might  draw  around  him,  and 
attach  to  lus  person,  the  most  valiant  knights  from 
all  quarters  of  Europe,  For  tins  purjMise,  in  the 
year  1311,  ho  prtxuainied,  as  well  in  Scotland, 
France,  Germany,  Haiiiault.  Spain,  and  other 
reicrn  coimirie.*',  as  in  Eiigland,  that  he  designed 
to  revive  the  Round  Table  of  King  .4rthur,  oflering 
free  conduct  and  courteous  reception  to  all  wlio 
might  be  disposed  to  attend  the  splendid  justs  to  be 
held  upon  tlmt  occasion  at  Windsor  Castle.  *11118 
solemn  festival,  which  F.«iward  proposed  to  render 
anmial,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Philip  de  Valois,  king 
of  France,  who  not  only  prohibited  his  8ubject.8  to 
attend  the  Round  Table  at  Windsor,  btitproclainied 
an  opposite  Round  Table  to  be  held  by  himself  at 
Pori.s.  In  consequence  of  this  interference,  the  fes- 
tival of  Edward  lost  .some  part  of  its  celebrity,  and 
was  diniinislied  in  splendour  and  frequency  of  at- 
tendance. This  induced  lOng  F.dwara  to  establish 
the  memorable  Order  of  the  Garter.  Twenty-six 
of  theiiiuBt  noble  knights  of  England  and  Gascony 
were  admitted  into  this  highly  honourable  associa- 
tion, the  well-known  motto  of  which  il/oni  eoit 
qui  ma}  w st'cnis  to  apply  to  the  misrepresent- 

ationa  wluch  the  French  monarch  might  throw  out 
re.si)(‘(:ting  ihc<»nlcr  of  tbi?  Garter,  as  he  had  already 
done  concerning  the  festival  of  the  Round  Table. 

t It  mar  ood  sbewhem  be  reooUectad,  ibaltbii  article  woa 

oriciiiaUr  written  Ibr  so  EocrebpoHiia. 
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There  was  so  much  dignity,  as  w'oll  ns  such  obvious 
policy,  in  selecting  from  the  whole  body  of  Chivalry 
a select  number  of  champions,  to  form  an  especial 
fraternity  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  so- 
vereign ; it  held  out  such  a powerful  stimulus  to 
courage  and  exertion  to  all  whow  eyes  w’ere  ^ed 
on  so  dignihed  a reward  of  ambition,  that  various 
orders  were  speedily  formed  in  the  difTcrent  courts  of 
Europe,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  bilges,  em- 
blems, and  statutes.  To  enumerate  these  is  the  task 
of  the  herald,  not  of  the  historian,  who  is  only  call- 
ed upon  to  notice  their  existence  and  character.  The 
first  eilectof  these  institutions  on  the  spirit  of  Chi- 
valry in  general,  was  doubtless  favourable,  as  hold- 
ing forth  to  the  knighiiiood  a high  and  honourable 
prize  of  emulation.  But  when  every  court  in  Europe, 
however  petty,  had  its  own  peculiar  order  and  cere- 
monial, while  the  great  ixiteiitates  established  seve- 
ral : these  dignities  became  so  common,  as  to  throw 
into  the  shade  the  order  of  Knights-Bachelors,  the 
parent  and  proper  degree  of  Chivalry,  in  comparison 
to  which  the  others  were  mere  innovations.  The 
last  distinction  introduced,  when  the  spirit  of  Chi- 
valry was  almost  totally  extinguished,  was  the  de- 
gree of  Knight  BaroneL 

The  degree  of  Baronet,  or  of  hereditary  knight- 
hood, might  have  been,  with  greater  propriety, 
termed  an  inferior  rank  of  noblesse,  than  an  order 
of  Chivalry.  Nothing  can  be  more  alien  from  the 
original  idea  of  Chivalrv,  than  that  knighthood  could 
be  oestowed  on  an  infant,  who  could  not  have  de- 
served the  honour,  or  be  capable  of  discharging  its 
duties.  But  the  way  had  been  already  opened  for 
this  anomaly,  by  the  manner  in  whicn  the  orders 
of  foreign  knighthood  had  been  conferred  upon  child- 
ren, and  infants  in  nonage.  Some  of  these  ho- 
nours w'ere  also  held  by  right  of  blood ; the  Dau- 
phin of  France,  for  example,  being  held  to  bo  born 
a knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  creation  ; and 
men  had  already  long  lost  sight  of  the  proper  use 
and  purpose  of4tnighthood,  which  was  ppw  regard- 
ed and  valuod  only  as  an  honorary  distinction  of 
rank,  that  imposed  no  duties,  and  required  no  quali- 
pcations,  or  period  of  preliminary  novitiate.  Still 
it  was  judged  necessary  in  the  terms  of  this  new  dig- 
nity, to  avoid  or  rather  elude  the  impropriety  of  de- 
clanng  that  a baronet’s  apparent  heir  should  be  a 
knight  from  the  cradle.  In  the  patent  of  baronetcy 
was  therefore  introduced  a clause  by  which  the 
King  engaged  fur  himself  and  his  successors,  to  con- 
fer the  degree  of  knighthood  upon  the  oldest  son  of 
the  baronet,  so  soon  as  he  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  complete.  Hence,  if  the  father 
died  while  the  son  was  in  minority,  it  seems  that 
the  heir,  though  a baronet,  was  not  properly  a 
knight ; and  in  like  manner,  if  he  claimed  the  right 
to  be  knighted  during  his  father’s  life-time,  he  was 
a knight-bachelor  only  until  his  father’s  death. 
Hence,  too,  the  old  and  strictly  proper  style  of 
Knight  and  Baronet— and  hence  that,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  recognise  so  frequently  the  exist- 
ence of  two  knights,  father  and  son,  in  the  same 
family.  But  this  attention  to  form  has  been  long 
disused : and  while  the  child  in  the  cradle  immedi- 
ately takes  the  title  on  his  father's  death,  it  has  been 
of  late  unusual  for  the  eldest  son  of  a baronet^  to 
avail  himself  of  the  clause  in  the  patent  entitling 
hint  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  during  his  father’s 
life.  The  creaiioa  of  this  new  dignity,  as  is  well- 
known,  was  a device  of  James  I.  to  fill  those  coflers 
which  his  folly  and  profusion  had  emptied  ; and  al- 
though ihe  pretext  of  a Nova  Scotia,  or  of  an  Ulster 
settlement,  was  us^  as  the  apology  for  the  creation 
of  the  order,  yej  it  was  perfectly  understood,  that 
the  real  value  given  was  the  payment  of  a certain 
sum  qf  money.  The  cynical  Osborne^  describes  this 
practice  of  the  salo  of  honours,  which  in  their  origin, 
wore  designed  as  the  reward  and  pledge  of  cliival- 
rous  merit,  with  satirical  emphasis. 

. " At  this  time  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  an- 
bquity  rcaerviMl  sacred,  as  the  chcat>c8t  and  readiest 
jowi'l  to  present  virtue  with,  was  promiHcuotiHly  laid 
on  anyhead  belonmng  to  the  yeomanry,  (made  addle 
throu^  pride  and  a contempt  of  their  ancestor’s 
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pediOTee,)  that  had  but  a court-friend,  or  money  to 
urchase  the  favour  of  the  meanest  able  to  bring 
im  into  an  outward  roome,  when  the  king,  the 
fountaine  of  honour,  came  dpwnc,  and  was  unmter- 
rupted  by  other  busmesse  : in  which,  case,  it  wu 
then  usuall  for  him  to  grant  a commission  for  the 
chamberloine,  or  some  other  lord,  to  do  it.” 
Having  related  the  manner  in  which,  knighthood 
w'as  conferred,  and  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
order  in  general,  it  is  proper  also  to  notice  the  mode 
in  which  a knight  might  be  degraded  from  bis  rank. 
This  forfeiture  might  take  place  from  crimes  diiitf 
actually  committed,  or  presumed  by  the  law  of  arms. 
The  list  of  crimes  for  which  a knight  was  actually 
liable  to  degradation  corresponded  to  his  duties.  Am 
devotion,  the  honour  due  to  ladies,  valour,  truth,  and 
loyalty,  were  the  proper  attributes  of  Chivair)',— so 
heresy,  insults  or  oppression  of  females,  cowardice, 
falsehood,  or  treason,, caused  his  degradation.  And 
Hcraldiy,  an  art  whjch  might  bo  said  to  bear  the 
shield  of  Chivalry,  assigned  to  such  dc^aded  kn^u 
and  their  descendants  peculiar  bearings,  callra  in 
Blazonry  abatements,  though  it  may  be  doubted  if 
these  were  often  worn  or  displayed. 

The  most  common  case  of  a knight’s  degradation 
occured  in  the  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God  by  the 
single  cpmbat  m the  lists.  In  the  appeal  to  this 
awful  criterion,  the  cpmbatants,  whether  personally 
concerned,  or  appearing  as  champions,  were  under- 
stood, in  martial  law,  to  take  on  themselves  the  full 
risk  of  all  con^uenccs.  And,  as  the  defendant,  or 
his  champion,  in  case  of  being  overcome,  w^  sob- 
jeeted  to  the  punishment  proper  to  the  crime  of 
wliich  he  was  accused,  so  the  appellant,  if  vanquish- 
ed, was,  whether  a principal  or  substitute,  condemn- 
ed to  the  same  doom  to  which  his  success  would 
have  exposed  the  accused.  Whichever  combatant 
was  vanquished,  ho  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  de- 
gradation ; and,  if  he  survived  the  combat,  the  dis- 
race  to  which  he  was  subjected  was  worse  tbao 
eath.  His  spurs  w’cre  cut  off,  close  to  his  beds, 
with  a cook’s  cleaver ; his  arms  were  baffled  and  re- 
vcrstKl  by  the  common  hangman;  bis  belt  was  cat 
to  pieces,  and  his  sword  broken.  Even  his  horse 
showed  bis  disgrace,  the  animal’s  tail  being  cut  o6| 
close  to  the  rump,  and  thrown  on  a dunghul.  Tbe 
death  bell  tolled,  and  the  funeral  service  was  said, 
for  a knight  thus  degraded,  as  for  one  dead  to  knight- 
ly honour.  And,  if  ne  fell  in  the  api>cal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  the  same  dishonour  was  done  to  his 
senseless  corpse.  If  alive,  he  was  only  rescued  from 
death  to  be  confined  in  the  cloister.  Such,  at  least, 
were  the  strict  rules  of  Chivalry,  though  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  victorj  or  the  clemency  of  the  princf, 
might  remit  them  in  favourable  cases. 

Knights  might  also  be  degraded  without  combat 
when  convicted  of  a heinous  criine.  In  Stowes 
Chronicle,  we  find  the  following  minute  account « 
the  do^adation  of  Sir  Andrew  Harclay,  created  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  by  Edward  II.,  for  his  valiant  defcaceof 
that  town  against  the  Scots,  but  afterwards  accu- 
sed of  traitorous  correroondence  with  Robert  the 
Bruce,  and  tried  before  Sir  Anthony  Lucy. 

” He  was  l^de  to  the  barre  as  an  earle 
apparelled,  with  his  sword  girt  about  him,  horsed, 
booted  and  spurred,  and  unto  whom  Sir  Aathony 

giakc  in  this  manner.  Sir  Andrew,  (quoth  be,)  tbe 
ing  for  thy  valiant  service,  hath  done  thee 
honour,  and  made  thee  Earle  of  Carlisle;  Race 
which  tyme,  thou,  as  a traytor  to  thy  Lord  the  King. 
Icddest  nis  people,  that  shoulde  have  hoipe  him  st 
the  hattell  of  Heighlnnd,  awaie  by  the  county  of 
Copland,  and  through  the  earldom  of  Lancaster,^ 
which  meanes,  our  Lorde  the  King  was  discomfitted 
there  of  the  Scottes,  through  thy  treason  and  fel^ 
nessc ; whereas,  if  thou  haddesi  come  betimes,  be 
liadde  had  the  viciorie : and  this  treason  thou  com- 
mittedst  for  ye  great  summe  of  goldo  and  alwt 
that  thou  receivedst  of  James  Dow^lasse^  a 
the  King’s  enemy.  Our  Lord  the  King  will,  ihe,^ 
fore,  ihni  the  order  of  knighthood,  by  the  wnico 
thou  receivedst  all  thine  honour  and  worship  upp»m 
ihy  bodic,  be  brought  to  nought,  and  thy  stale  un- 
done, that  other  knights,  of  lower  degree,  msy 
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after  thee  beware,  and  take  example  truely  to 
serve. 

“ Then  commanded  he  to  hewe  his  spurres  from 
his  hecles,  then  to  break  his  sword  over  his  head, 
which  the  King  had  given  him  to  kcepe  and  defend 
his  land  therewitli,  when  he  made  him  Earle.  Af> 
ter  this,  he  let  unclothe  him  of  his  furred  tabard, 
and  of  his  hoode,  of  bis  coatc  of  armes,  and  also  of 
his  mrdle;  and  when  this  was  done,  Sir  Anthony 
sayde  unto  him,  Andrews,  (quoth  he,')  now  art  thou 
no  knight,  but  a knave;  and.  for  tny  treason,  the 
King  will  that  thou  shalt  bo  hanged  and  drawne. 
tiitd  thyne  head  smitten  od'  from  thy  bodie,  and 
burned  before  tlic^  and  thy  bodie  quartered;  and 
tby  head  being  smitten  off,  afterwardo  to  be  set  up- 
on London  bridge,  and  thy  fours  quarters  shall  be 
sent  into  foure  good  townes  of  England,  that  all 
other  may  beware  by  thee.  And  as  Anthony  Lucy 
hadde  sayde,  so  was  it  done  in  all  things,  on  the  last 
daie  of  October.”  ^ 

HI.  We  arc  arrived  at  the  third  point  proposed  in 
our  nrrangement,  the  causes,  namely,  of  the  decay 
and  exiinciion  of  Chivalry. 

The  spirit  of  Chivalry  sunk  gradually  under  a com- 
bination of  physical  and  moral  causes;  the  first 
arising  from  the  change  gradually  introduned  into 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  last  from  the  equally  great 
alteration  produced  by  time  in  the  habits  and  modes 
of  thinking  in  modern  Europe.  Chivalry  began  to 
dawn  in  toe  end  of  the  tenth,  and  b^nnmg  of  the 
eleventh  century.  It  blazed  forth  with  high  vigour 
during  the  Crusades,  which  indeed  may  be  consider- 
ed as  exploits  of  national  knight-errantry,  or  gene- 
ral wars,  undertaken  on  the  ve^  same  principles 
which  actuated  the  conduct  of  individual  knighta 
adventurers.  But  its  most  brilliant  period  was  du- 
ring the  wars  between  France  and  England,  and  it 
was  unquestionably  in  those  kingdoms,  that  the  ha- 
bit of  constant  and  honourable  opposition,  unembit- 
tered by  rancour  or  personal  hatred,  gave  the  fairest 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  required 
from  him  whom  Chaucer  terms  ” a very  perfect  gen- 
tle knight.”  Froissart  freeuently  makes  allusions 
to  the  generosity  exercised  by  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish to  their  prisoners,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  dun- 
geons to  which  captives  taken  in  war  were  consign- 
ed, both  in  Spain  and  Germany.  Yet  both  these 
conntriesL  and  indeed  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  par- 
took of  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree ; and  even  the  Moors  of  Spain  caught  the  emu- 
lation, and  had  their  orders  or  knighthuod  as  well 
as  the  Christians.  But,  even  during  this  splendid 
period,  various  causes  were  silently  operating  the  fu- 
ture extinction  of  the  flame,  which  blazed  thus  wide 
and  brightly. 

An  important  discovery,  the  invention  of  gunpow- 
der, had  taken  place  and  was  beginning  to  be  used 
in  war,  even  when  Chivalry  was  in  its  highest  glory. 
It  is  said  Edward  III.  had  field-pieces  at  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  and  the  use  of  guns  is  mentioned  even 
earlier.  But  the  force  of  gunpowder  was  long  known 
and  used,  ere  it  made  any  material  change  in  the  art 
of  war.  The  long-bow  continued  to  be  the  favour- 
ite, and  it  would  seem  the  more  formidable  missile 
weapon,  fpr  almost  two  centuries  after  guns  had 
been  used  in  war.  Still  every  successive  improve- 
ment was  gradually  rendering  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms more  perfect,  and  their  use  more  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  battle.  In  proportion  as  they  came  into 
general  use,  the  suits  of  defensive  armour  began  to 
be  less  generally  worn.  It  was  found,  that  these 
cumbrous  defences,  however  efficient  against  lances, 
swords,  and  arrows,  aflbrdcd  no  eflectiml  protection 
against  these  more  forcible  missiles.  The  armour  of 
the  knight  was  gradually  curtailed  to  a light  head- 
piece, a cuirass,  and  the  usual  defences  of  men-at- 
arms.  Complete  harness  was  only  worn  by  generals 
and  persons  of  high  rank,  and  that  rather,  it  would 
seem,  as  a point  of  dignity  than  for  real  utility.  The 
young  nobility  of  France,  especially,  became  weary 
of  the  unwieldy  steel  coats  in  which  their  ancestors 
sheathed  themselves,  and  adopted  the  slender  and 
light  armour  of  the  German  Reiters,  or  mercenary 
cavalry.  They  also  diacontinued  the  use  of  the 


lance ; in  both  cases,  contrary  to  the  injunctions  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  opinion  of  Sully.  At  length, 
the  arms  of  the  cavalry  were  changed  almost  in 
evi-ry  particular  from  ihosti  which  were  proper  to 
Chivalry ; and  us,  hi  such  cases,  much  depends 
upon  outwiiM  show  and  circumstance,  the  light- 
armed  cavalier,  who  did  not  carry  the  weapons,  or 
practise  the  exercises  of  knighthood,  laid  aside,  at 
theHume  time,  the  habits  and  sentiments  peculiar  to 
the  order. 

Another  change,  of  vital  importance,  arose  from 
the  institution  of  the  bands  of  gena-d’ armes,  or  men- 
atrfirms  in  France,  constiiuted,  aa  we  have  obser- 
ved, oxprc.ssly  as  k sort  of  standing  anny,  to  supply 
the  place  of  bannerets,  bachelors,  squires,  and  other 
militia  of  curly  times.  It  was  in  the  year  1446,  that 
Clmrles  VII.  selected  from  the  numerous  Chivalry 
of  France  fifteen  comiinnies  of  men-at-arms  called 
l.os  Conipngnies  d'Ordonnnnce,  which  were  to  re- 
main in  perpetual  pay  and  subordination,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  sovereign  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  tlic  uimultuary  forces  of  Chivalry, 
which,  arriving  and  departing  from  the  host  at 
plcasorc,  collecting  their  subsistence  by  oppressing 
the  couniryf,  and  engaging  in  frequent  brawls  with 
each  other,  rather  weakened  than  aided  the  cause 
they  protbssed  to  support.  The  regulated  compa- 
nies, which  were  substituted  for  these  desultory 
feiulnl  levies,  were  of  a more  permanent  and  ma- 
nageable (Icscripiion.  Each  company  contain^  a 
hundred  men-at-anns,  and  each  man-at-arms  was 
to  be  what  w’os  lermed  & lance  gamie,  that  is,  a 
niounied  spearman,  with  his  proper  attendants,  be- 
ing four  archers  and  a varlcl.  called  coustillUr^om 
the  knife  or  dagger  with  which  he  was  armed.  Thus, 
each  company  consisted  of  six  hundred  horse,  and 
the  fifteen  bands  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  ca- 
valry. The  charge  of  national  defence  was  thus 
transferred  from  the  Chivalry  of  France,  whoso 
bold  and  desperate  valour  was  sometimes  rendered 
useless  by  their  independent  wilfiilness  and  want  of 
discipline,  to  a body  of  regular  force^  whose  officers, 
(a  captain.  lieutcTiant,  and  an  ensign  in  each  com- 

Q)  held  command,  not  in  virtue  of  their  knight- 
or  banner-right,  nut  ns  bearing  direct  commis- 
sions from  the  crown,  as  in  modern  times.  At  first, 
intieed.  these  bands  of  ix'gulnted  gens-d’armes  were 
formed  of  the  same  materials  as  formerly,  though 
acting  under  a new  system.  The  officers  were  men 
of  the  highest  rank ; the  urchers,  and  even  the  var- 
lots,  were  men  of  hunonrnhle  birth.  When  the  Em- 
peror Mnximiliiui  proposed  that  the  French  gens- 
d'armes  should  attempt  to  .storm  Padua,  supported 
by  the  German  Innce-knechts  or  infantry,  he  was 
informed  by  Bayard,  that,  if  the  French  men-at-arms 
were  employed,  they  must  be  supported  by  those  of 
theGecmaiis,  and  not  by  the  lance-knechts,  because, 
in  the  French  companies  of  ordonnance,  every  sol- 
dier was  a gentleman.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IX.,  we  find  the  change  natural  to  such  a new  or- 
der of  things,  was  in  coniplem  operation.  The  king 
was  content  to  seek,  as  qualifications  for  his  men- 
at-arm.s,  personal  bravery,  strength,  and  address  in 
the  use  of  w'eaptms,  without  respect  to  rank  or  birth ; 
and,  jirohably,  in  many  instances,  men  of  inferior 
birth  w'cre  preferred  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  these  re- 
gulated bands.  Monluc  informs  us  in  his  Commen- 
tnriis,  that  he  made  his  first  campaign,  as  an  arch- 
er, in  the  Marechal  de  Foil’s  company  of  gens- 
d’amies;  it  was  “a  situation  much  esteemed  in 
those  days,  when  many  nobles  served  in  that  capa- 
city. At  present,  the  rank  is  CTeatly  degenerated.” 
The  complain ta  of  the  old  noblesse,  says  Mezerai, 
were  not  without  reason.  Mean  carabineers,  they 
said,  valets  and  lacqueys,  were  recruited  in  compa- 
nies, which  were  put  on  the  same  footi^  with  the 
ancient  corps  of ^•us-d’armes.  whoso  officers  were 
ail  barons  of  high  rank,  and  almost  every  man-at- 
arma  a gentleman  by  birth.  Thew  complaints, 
joined  wTtli  the  charge  against  Catharine  of  Medicis, 
that  she  luid,  by  tne  creation  of  twenty-five  new 
members  of  the  order  of  Saint  Michael,  rendered 
it.*!  honours  as  common  as  the  cockle-shells  on  the 
sea-shore,  serve  to  show  how  early  the  first  rude  at- 
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tempt  at  eatablishiDg  a standing  and  professional 
army  operated  to  the  subversion  of  the  ideas  and 
priyilegea  of  Chivalry;  According  to  La  Noue,  it 
would  seem  that,  in  his  time,  the  praclico  still  pre- 
vaih^d  of  sending  youths  of  good  birth  to  serve  as 
pages  in  the  gens-u’arraes;  but,  from  the  sort  of  so- 
ciety with  whom  they  mixed  in  service  of  that  sort, 
their  natural  spirit  was  rather  debased,  and  ren- 
der^ vulgar  and  brutal,  than  trained  to  honour  and 
gallantry. 

A more  fatal  cause  had.  however,  been  for  some 
time  operating  in  England  as  well  as  France,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  system  we  are  treating  of.  The 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  England,  and  those 
of  the  Huguenots  and  of  the  League,  were  of  a na- 
ture so  bitter  and  rancorous,  as  was  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  courtesy,  fair  play,  and  gentleness, 
proper  to  Chivalry.  Where  ilillcrent  nations  an:  at 
strife  together,  their  war  may  be  carried  on  with  a 
certain  d^recof  moderation.  *'  During  the  fon  ign 
wars  between  France  and  Spain,  esiieually  in  Pied- 
mont,” says  La  Noue,  “ we  might  often  sec  a body 
of  sp^rs  pass  a village,  where  the  peasants  only  in- 
terrupted their  vill^»;  dance  to  offer  tlnitn  refresh- 
ments : and,  in  a little  after,  a hostile  troop  rceeivo, 
from  the  unofTendi^  and  unofleiided  inhabitants, 
the  same  courtesy.  The  two  bodies  would  meet  apd 
fight  gallantly,  and  the  wounded  of  both  partis 
wouI(T be  transferred  to  the  same  village,  lodged  in 
the  same  places  of  accommodation,  receive  the  same 
attention,  and  rest  peaceably  on  each  other’s  good 
faith  till  again  able  to  take  the  held.”  He  contrasts 
this  generosity  with  the  miserable  oppression  of  the 
civil  wars,  earned  on  by  murdering,  burning,  and 

fdundering,  friend  and  foe,  armed  and  unarmed,  al- 
eging,  all  the  while,  the  specious  watch-words  of 
God's  honour,  the  King’s  service,  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, the  Gospel,  our  Country.  In  the  end,  he  justly 
observes,^  “ the  soldiers  become  ravenous  beasts,  the 
country  is  rendered  desert,  wealth  is  wasted,  the 
crimes  of  the  great  become  a curse  to  themselves, 
and  God  is  disnlcased.”  The  bloody  wars  of  the 
I^se  in  England,  the  execution  of  prisoners  on  each 
side,  the  fury  aud  animosity  which  allowed  no  pica 
of  mercy  or  courtesy,  were  scarce  less  destructive  of 
the  finer  parts  of  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  in  England, 
than  those  of  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

The  Civil  Wars  not  only  operated  in  debasing  the 
suirit  of  Chivalry,  but  in  exhausting  and  d^troying 
the  particular  class  of  society  from  which  its  vota- 
ries were  drawn.  To  be  of  noble  birth  was  not,  in- 
deed, absolutely  essential  to  receiving  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  for  men  of  low  descent  firequently  at- 
tained it.  But  it  r^uired  a distinguishetl  display  of 
personal  merit  to  raise  such  persons  out  of  the  class 
where  they  were  born,  and  the  honours  of  Chivalry 
were,  generally  speaking,  appropriated  m those  of 
fair  and  gentle  parentage.  Tne  noble  families,  there- 
fore, were  the  source  from  which  Chivalry  drew  re- 
cruits; and  it  was  upon  the  nobles  that  the  losses, 
proscriptions,  and  forfeitures  of  the  Civil  Wars 
chielly  fell.  We  have  seen,  that,  in  France,  their 
poverty  occasioned  their  yielding  up  the  privilege  of 
military  command  to  the  disposal  of  the  crown.  In 
England  it  was,  fortunately,  not  so  much  the  crown 
ns  the  commons  who  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
Chivalry.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  the  Civil 
Wars  had  so  exhausted  the  English  nobility,  as  to 
enable  Henry  VII.  to  pass  his  celebrated  statutes 
against  those  hosts  ot  retainers,  which  struck,  in 
fact,  at  the  very  root  of  their  power.  And^  thus. 
Providence,  whose  ways  bring  good  out  of  evil,  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  mturc  freedom  of  England,  in 
the  destruction  of  what  hod  long  been  its  niosicon- 
stiuitional  ground  of  defence,  and,  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  that  system  of  Chivalry,  which,  having 
«oficnt;d  the  ferocity  of  a barbarous  age,  was  now 
to  fall  into  disuse,  as  too  extravagant  for  an  enlight- 
ened one.  _ 

In  fact,  it  was  not  merely  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  armies  and  fashion 
of  the  fight,  nor  the  degraded  and  weak  state  of  the 
nobles,  but  also,  and  in  a great  degree,  the  more  en- 
lightened mauners  of  the  times,  aud  the  different 


channels  into  which  enthnaasm  and  energy  wen 
directed,  which  gradually  abolished  the  sentimente 
of  Chivalry.  We  have  ^n,  that  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  Chivalry  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  virtu- 
ous and  noble,  nay,  that  they  failed  by  carrying  to 
an  absurd,  exaggerated,  and  impracticable  pomL  the 
honourable  duties  which  they  inculcated.  Such 
doctrines,  when  they  to  excite  enthusiasm,  be- 
come exploded  as  ridiculous.  Men’s  minds  were 
now  awakened  to  other  and  more  important  tod 
complicated  exercises  of  the  underatandio^  tod 
were  no  lunger  responsive  to  the  subjects  which  w 
deeply  interested  their  ancestors  of  the  middle  tg«e. 
Sciences  of  various  kinds  had  been  rekindled  intht 
course  of  the  sLvteenth  century;  the  arts  had  been 
awakened  in  a Ptyle  of  perfecuon  unknown  even  u 
clfiHsicai  agm.  Abuvs  all,  religion  had  become  the 
interesting  .study  of  thousuiids,  and  the  InnovtfiBg 
docirim's  of  the  Reformers,  while  hailed  with  ee*u- 
cy  by  their  fotlowers.  rejected  as  abomlnaiions  bf 
|;no  (Jniholies,  and  debuted  fiercely  by  both  parties, 
involved  tlie  nobility  of  F-iiropc  in  siioculaiioDB  wry 
diflerem  from  the  ajrets  of  the  Court  of  Love,  and 
demanded  their  active  service  In  fields  more  bloody 
than  thu.w  of  tilt  and  tournament.  When  Uie  h«io- 
nans  or  di«[)utantH  on  either  side  allude  to  the  mii- 
ims  of  Cliivalry,  it  is  in  terms  of  censtire  and  lidi- 
culc.  \'et,  if  we  judge  by  the  most  distinguisbed 
anthontieH  on  either  side,  the  Reformers  rejected  as 
sinful  what  the  (Catholics  were  contented  to  brasd 
as  absurd.  It  is  with  no  small  advantage  lotbe 
Huguenots,— to  that  distingiushed  party  which  pro- 
duct Sully,  D’Aubignf,  Coligni,  Duplessis-Moraay, 
and  La  None,  that  wc  contrast  the  moral  seventy 
with  which  they  pass  censure  on  the  books  of  Chi- 
valry with  the  licentious  flippancy  of  Brantome, 
who  ridicules  the  same  works,  on  account  of  the 
very  virtues  which  they  inculcate.  From  the  books 
of  Amadis  dt  GauU  refining,  as  ho  informs  us,  i^n 
the  ancient  vanities  of  Perceforest,  Tristan,  Giron, 
&c.,  La  Noue  contends  the  age  in  which  be  lived 
rived  the  recointnendution  and  practice  of  incomi- 
ncncc,  of  the  poison  of  revenge,  of  neglect  of  sober 
and  rational  duty,  desperate  blood-thirstiness,  under 
disguise  of  search  after  honour,  and  oonfuston  of  pub- 
lic order.  "They  are  the  instructions,”  he  savx, 
"of  Apollyon,  who,  being  a murderer,  from  the 

S'nning,  oclighteth  wholly  in  promoting  raurtber.’ 
r the  tournaments,  he  observes,  " that  sucb  spec- 
tacles, rendering  habitual  the  sight  of  blows  and 
blood,  had  made  the  court  of  France  pitiless  and 
cruel.  ’ “ Let  those,"  he  exclaims,  " who  desire  u> 
feed  their  eyes  with  blood,  imitate  the  manner  of 
England,  where. they  exercise  their  cruelly  on  bnite 
beasts,  bringing  in  bulls  and  bears  to  fight  with  dos^ 
a practice  b^ond  comparison  far  more  lawful  than 
the  justs  of  Chivalry.”* 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  opinions  of  La  None, 
a stem  and  moral  reformer,  ana  a skilful  and  braw 
soldier  as  France  ever  produced,  although  condemn- 
ing all  war  that  did  not  spring  out  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, with  those  of  Brantome,  .a  licendouscourii^ 
who  mixed  the  popish  superstitions,  which  stood 
him  instead  of  religion,  with  a leaven  of  Infidelity 
and  blasphemy.  Prom  the  opinions  he  has  expressed, 
and  from  what  he  has  too  faithfully  handed  doivn 
as  the  manners  of  his  court  and.e^e,  it  is  plain  th^ 
nil  which  was  valuable  in  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  hw 
been  long  renounced  by  the  French  noblesse.  Ta 
mark  this  declension,  it  is  only  necessary  to  nm 
over  the  various  requisites  already  pointed  out  os 
necessary  to  form  the  chivalrous  character,  and  co«- 
trast  them  with  the  opinions  held  in  the  end  of  iite 
sixteenth  century,  in  tne  court  of  the  descendanti  of 
Saint  Louis. 

The  spirit  of  devotion  which  the  rules  of  Chivalry 
inculcated,  was  so  openly  disavowed,  that  it  was  as- 
signed as  a reason  for  preferring  the  character  of 
Sir  Tristram  to  that  of  Sir  Lancelot,  that  the  fonn- 
er  is  described  in  romance  as  relying,  like  Mcwntius, 
upon  his  own  arm  aIon&  whereas  Lancelot,  on  en- 
gaging in  fight,  never  failed  to  commend  hiniseu  w 

• Ditcourtet,  PcUtical  and  MiHtary.  umnihud  out  of 
Freneb  of  La  Nouo,  iS87. 
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Ood  and  the  sainta,  which,  in  the  more  modem  opi- 
nions of  the  gallants  of  France,  argued  a want  of 
confidence  in  nis  own  strength  and  valour. 

The  devotion  with  which  the  ancient  knights  wor- 
shipped the  fair  sex,  was  held  as  old-fashioned  and 
absurd  as  that  which  they  offered  to  Heaven.  The 
honour  paid  to  chastity  and  puritv  in  the  German 
forests,  and  transferred  as  a sacred  point  of  duty  to 
the  sons  of  Chivalry,  was  as  little  to  be  found  in  the 
court  of  Prance,  according  to  Brantome.  as  the  chas- 
tity and  purity  to  which  it  was  due.  The  gross  and 
coarse  sensumitv  which  we  have  seen  engrafted  upon 
professions  of  Platonic  sentiment,  became  finally  so 
predominant,  as  altogether  to  discard  all  marks  of 
sentimental  attachment;  and  from  the  time  of  Catha- 
rine of  Medicis,  who  trained  her  maids  of  honour  as 
courtezans,  the  manners  of  the  court  of  Prance 
seem  to  have  been  inferior  in  dccen<^'  to  those  of  a 
well-regulated  bagnio.  The  sort  of  respect  which 
these  I^ies  were  deemed  entitled  to,  may  be  con- 
jectured from  an  anecdote  given  by  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  whose  own  character  was  formed  upon 
the  chivalrous  model  which  was  now  become  obso- 
lete. As  he  stood  in  the  trenches  before  a besieged 
place,  along  with  Balagny,  a celebrated  duellist  of 
the  period,  oetween  whom  and  Lord  Herbert  some 
altercation  had  ftirmerly  occurred,  the  Prenchman, 
in  a bravade,  jumped  over  the  entrenchment  and, 
daring  Herbert  to  follow  hint  ran  towards  the  be- 
seiged  ^ncc,  in  the  face  of  a fire  of  CTape  and  mus- 
ketry. Finding  that  Herbert  outran  him,  and  seem- 
ed to  have  no  attention  of  turning  back,  Balagny 
was  forced  to  set  the  example  of  retreating.  Lord 
Herbert  then  invited  him  to  an  encounter  upon  the 
old  chivalrous  point,  which  had  the  fairer  and  more 
virtuous  mistress;  to  which  proposition  Balagny 
replied  by  a jest  so  coarse,  as  made  the  Englishman 
retort,  that  he  spoke  like  a mean  debauchee,  not 
like  a cavalier  and  man  of  honour.  As  Balagny 
was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  gallants  of  his 
time,  and,  as  the  story  shows,  ready  for  the  most 
hair-brained  achievements,  his  declining  combat, 
upon  the  ground  of  quarrel  chostm  by  Lord  Her- 
bert, is  a proof  how  little  the  former  love  of  Chivalry 
accorded  with  the  gallantry  of  these  Inter  days. 

Bravery,  the  indispensable  reriuisite  of  the  preux 
chevalier,  continued,  indeed,  to  be  held  in  the  same 
estimation  as  formerly;  and  the  history  of  the  age 
gave  the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  the  roost  despe- 
rate examples  of  it,  both  in  public  war  and  private 
encounter.  But  courage  was  no  longer  tempered 
with  the  good  faith  and  courtesy,— Lo  Santa  dei  gli 
caralieri  antichi,  so  celebrated  by  Ariosto.  There 
no  longer  existed  those  generous  knights,  that  one 
dav  bound  the  wounds  of  a gallant  opponent,  guid- 
ed diiin  to  a place  of  refuge,  and  defended  him  on  the 
journey,  and  who,  on  the  next,  hesitated  not  in  turn 
to  commit  their  own  safety  to  the  power  of  a nior- 
tal  foe,  without  fear  that  he  would  break  the  faith- 
fill  word  he  had  pawned  for  the  safety  of  his  enemy. 
If  such  examples  occur  in  the  civil  wars  of  Prance, 
they  were  dictated  by  the  generosity  of  individuals 
who  rose  above  the  vices  of  their  age,  and  were  not 
demanded,  as  matters  of  right,  from  all  who  desired 
to  stand  well  in  public  opinion.  The  intercourse 
with  Italy,  so  fatal  to  France  in  many  respects, 
failed  not  to  imbue  her  nobility  with  the  politics  of 
Machiavel,— the  coarw.  licentiousness  of  Aretin.-^ 
and  the  barbarous  spirit  of  revenge,  which  held  it 
wise  to  seek  its  gratification,  not  m fair  encounter, 
but  nerpgni  mono— in  what  manner  soever  it  could 
be  oDtained.  Duels,  when  they  took  place,  were  no 
longer  fought  in  the  lists,  or  in  presence  of  judges  of 
the  field,  but  in  lonely  and  sequestered  places.  In- 
equality of  arms  was  not  regarded,  however  great 
the  superiority  on  one  side.  " Thou  hast  both  a 
sword  and  dagger,”  said  Quclus  to  Antraguet,  as 
they  were  about  to  fight.  ” and  1 have  only  a sword.” 
— " The  more  tby  folly,”  was  the  answer,  ‘‘to  leave 
thy  dagger  at  homo.  We  came  to  fight,  not  to  ad- 
just weapons.”  The  duel  accordingly  went  forward, 
and  Q.uclus  was  slain,  his  left  hand  (in  which  he 
should  have  bad  his  dagger)  being  shockingly  cut  in 
attempting  to  parry  his  antagomst’s  blows  without 
VoL.  1.— 5 N 


that  weapon.  The  challenged  person  having  a right 
to  choose  his  weapons,  often  endeavoured  to  de^ae 
such  as  should  give  him  a decidedly  unfair  advan- 
tage. Brantome  records  with  applause  the  ingenu- 
ity of  a little  man,  who,  being  challenged  by  a tall 
Gascon,  made  choice  of  a gorget  so  constructed, 
that  his  gigantic  adversary  could  not  stoop  his  neck, 
80  as  to  aim  his  blows  right.  Another  had  two 
swords  forged  of  a temper  so  extremely  brittle,  that, 
unless  used  with  particular  caution^  and  in  a man- 
ner to  which  he  daily  exercised  himselfi  the  blade 
must  necessarily  fly  in  pieces.  Both  these  ingenious 
persons  killed  their  man  with  very  little  risk  or  trou- 
ble, and  no  less  applause,  it  would  seem,  than  if 
they  had  fought  without  fraud  and  covine.  The  se- 
conds usually  engaged,  and  when  one  of  the  com- 
batants was  slain,  his  antagonist  did  not  hesitate  to 
assist  his  comrade  in  oppressing  by  odds  him  who 
remained.  The  Little  French.  Lawyer  of  Fletcher 
turns  entirely  on  this  incident.  By  a yet  more  direct 
mode  of  murder,  a man  challenged  to  a duel  wsia 
not  always  sure  that  his  enemy  was  not  to  assas- 
sinate him  by  the  assistance  of  ruffians  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  of  which  Brantome  gives  several  in- 
stances without  much  censure.  The  plighted  word 
of  an  antagonist  by  no  means  ensured  against  trea- 
chery to  the  partv  to  whom  it  was  given.  De  Rosne, 
a gentleman  well  skilled  m the  practice  and  disci- 
pline of  the  wars,  receiving  a cnalicnge  from  De 
Pargy.  through  the  medium  of  a voting  man,  who 
ofTereu  to  pledge  his  word  and  faith  for  the  fair  con- 
duct of  his  principal— made  an  answer  which  Bran- 
tome seems  to  approve  as  prudential.  ” I should  be 
unwilling,”  he  replied,”  to  trust  my  life  upon  a pledge 
on  which  I would  not  lend  twenty  crowns.” 

In  many  cases  no  ceremony  was  used,  but  the  no- 
bles assassinated  each  other  without  scruple  or  he- 
sitation. Brantome  gives  several  stories  of  the 
Baron  des  Vitnux,  w-hom  he  describes  as  the  very 
mirror  of  gallantry,  known  as  such  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Italy,  Spain,  Poland,  and  England, 
and  one  whom  strangers  were  desirous  to  see  on  ac- 
count of  his  renown  in  arms.  Most  of  this  person’s 
acts  of  gallantry,  nevertheless  were  mere  assasain- 
ations,  perpetrated  by  the  assistance  of  his  attend- 
ants and  especially  of  two  brothers,  called  ^uci- 
caiilt,  who  were  called  Vitaux’s  Lions.  The  Baron 
had  a quarrel  with  Monsieur  du  Gua,  and  Brantome, 
the  friend  of  both  parties,  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  a reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  " Vitaux,”  says 
the  historian,  ” had  thoughts  of  challenging  his  ene- 
my. but  did  not  do  so,  for  certain  reasons  which  I 
will  not  here  enter  into,  and  because  it  was  not  his 
best  and  surest  courBe.”-7Hc  left  Paris,  therefors 
for  six  months  returning  suddenly,  entered  into 
Du  Gua’s  lodgtngs^  leaving  two  men  to  guard  the 
door.  He  found  his  victim  lying  on  his  b^  owing 
to  some  indisposition.  Du  Gua  had  scarce  time  to 
start  up  and  seize  a lancc,  ere  Vitaux  rushed  within 
his  weapon,  and  with  a verv  sharp  and  short  sword 
(which,  in  such  cases,  says  Brantome,  by  way  of  pa- 
renthesis, "is  more  convenient  than  a long  one,”) 
ran  him  once  or  tw'ice  through  the  body,  and  left 
him  wounded  to  death.  This,  with  similar  deeds  of 
atrocity  committed  by  the  same  ruffian,  are  termed 
by  the  historian,  bold  and  worthy  acts  of  revenge. 
Vitaux  was  himself  slain  in  a duel  with  Millaud,  an- 
other stabber  of  the  age,  who  wore  a flexible  cuirass 
on  his  right  side,  so  artificially  painted  like  the  natu- 
re skin,  as  to  deceive  the  seconds  who  searched 
his  person  to  ascertain  that  he  wore  no  defensive 
armour. 

Another  instance  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  mles 
of  Chivalry,  and  a very  brutal  one.  occurs  in  the 
same  author.  Matas,  an  experienced  soldier,  and  of 
some  fame  in  arms,  had  a quarrel  at  a royal  hunting 
match,  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  with  a young 
man  called  Achon,  a nephew  of  the  Marescnal  de 
St.  Andr(‘.  They  rode  apart  into  the  wood,  and,  dis- 
mounting from  their  horses,  began  an  engagement, 
in  which  young  Achon’s  sword  was  Mon  struck  out 
of  his  hand.  The  veteran,  forbearing  any  further 
violence,  said  to  him,  with  some  scorn,  ” Go,  young 
man.  Learn  another  time  to  hold  your  sword  faster 
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before  you  provoke  such  as  I am— Go,  take  up  your 
sword.  I forgive  you.  and  let  there  be  no  more 
words  of  the  matter;  but  begone  for  a rash  boy  as 
you  are.”  Achon,  furious  at  this  species  of  scorn, 
took  up  his  sword,  and  running  after  Matas,  who 
had  by  this  time  turned  his  back,  run  him  through 
the  body  from  behind,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
'*  And  there  was  no  more  said  upon  the  matter,”  savs 
firantomc.  ” because  Achon  was  the  nephew  of  the 
Mareschai  St.  Andre,  and  the  slain  man  a relation  of 
Madame  de  Valentinois,  who,  by  the  Mcent  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  had  lost  her  credit  at  court.  Much 
noise,  however,  was  made  for  the  death  of  Matas, 
who  was  both  gallant  and  valiant.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  much  censured,  and  even  by  the  great  Duke  of 
Guise,  for  having  failed  to  use  the  advantage  which 
he  had  obtained,  and  thus,  by  trilling  with  nis  own 
good  fortune,  having  given  him  whom  he  spared  an 
opportunity  of  taking  nis  life.” 

It  were  needless,  by  multiplying  examples,  to  illus- 
trate the  blood-thirsty  and  treacnerous  maxims  and 
practices,  which,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  punctilious  generosity  exacted  by  the 
rules  of  Chivalry.  It  is  enough  to  call  to  the  reader’s 
recollection  the  oloody  secret  of  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  was  kept  by  such  a number  of 
the  Catholic  noblemen  for  two  years,  at  the  expense 
of  false  treaties,  promises,  and  perjuries  innumera- 
ble, and  the  execution  which  followed  on  naked,  un- 
armed, and  unsuspecting  men.  in  which  so  many 
gallants  lent  their  willing  swords. 

In  England,  the  free  tone  of  the  government  and 
the  advantage  of  equal  laws,  administered  without 
respect  of  persons,  checked  similar  enormities, 
which,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  thought, 
in  all  cases,  inconsistent  with  the  point  of  honour, 
which,  if  not  as  in  France,^  totally  depraved  from 
the  ancient  practices  of  Chivalry,  might  probably 
have  soon  become  so.  Sir  John  .Ayres  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  Lord  Herbert  with  the  assistance  of 
his  servants ; and  the  outrage  upon  the  person  of 
Sir  John  Coventry,  by  the  young  officers  belonging 
to  the  guards  of  Charles  II.,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Coventry  act  against  cutting  and  maiming,  evinced 
the  (vame  spirit  of  degenerate  and  blood-thirsty  re- 
venge. Lord  Sanquhar,  having  lost  an  eye  in  a trial 
of  skill  with  a master  of  defence,  conceived  that  his 
honour  required  that  he  should  cause  the  poor  man 
to  be  assassinated  by  ruffians  in  his  own  school 
But  as  this  base  action  met  its  just  reward  at  the 
gallows,  the  spirit  of  Italian  revenge  was  probably 
eflTectually  checked  by  such  a markra  example.  At 
the  sallow^  the  unfortunate  nobleman  expressed 
his  detestation  for  the  crime,  which  he  then  saw  in 
all  its  enormity.  “Before  his  trial,”  he  said,  “the 
devil  had  so  blinded  his  understanding,  that  he 
could  not  understand  that  he  had  done  amiss,  or 
otherwise  than  befitting  a man  of  high  rank  and 

au^ity,  having  been  trained  up  to  the  court,  and 
ving  the  life  of  a soldier ; which  sort  of  men,”  he 
said,  “ stood  more  on  a pouit  of  honour  than  reli- 
gion.” The  feelings  of  Chivalry  must  have  been 
mdeed  degraded,  when  so  base  an  assassination 
was  accounted  a point  of  honour.  In  Scotland,  at 
the  same  period  the  manners  of  which  country,  as 
is  well  observed  by  Robertson,  strongly  rescmibled 
those  of  France,  the  number  of  foul  murders  often 


committed  on  persons  of  the  most  eminent  rank, 
was  almost  incredible;  and  indeed  assassination 
might  be  termed  the  most  general  vice  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  _ 

From  these  circumstances,  the, total  decay  of  chi- 
valrous principle  is  sufficiently  evident.  As  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  advanced,  men  learned  to  des- 
pise its  fantastic  refinements;  the  really  enlightt  lod 
undervaluing  them,  as  belonging  to  a system  . to- 
plicable  to  Uie  modern  state  of  the  world  ; it..,*  li- 
centious, fierce,  and  subtle,  desiring  their  abrughiion, 
as  throwing  the  barriers  of  affected  punctilio  betwat 
them,  and  the  safe,  ready,  and  uncereuionious grati- 
fication of  their  lust  or  tneir  vengeance. 

The  system  of  Chivalry,  as  we  have  seen,  had  its 
peculiar  advantages  during  the  middle  ages.  lu 
duties  were  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  always  be 
performed  in  perfection,  but  they  tiad  a strong  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion  ; and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
its  institutions,  virtuous  as  they  were  in  principle, 
and  honourable  and  generous  in  their  ends,  niut; 
have  done  much  good,  and  prevented  much  evi 
We  call  now  only  look  back  on  it  as  a beautiful  and 
fantastic  piece  oi  frostwork,  which  has  dissolved  in 
the  beams  of  the  sun  ! But  though  we  seek  in  vain 
for  the  pillars,  the  vaults,  the  cornices^  and  the  fret- 
ted ornaments  of  the  transitory  fabric,  we  cannot 
but  be  sensible  that  its  dissolution  has  left  on  the 
soil  valuable  tokens  of  its  former  existence.  We  do 
not  mean,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  trace,  the  slight 
shades  of  Chivalry,  which  are  yet  received  in  the 
law  of  England.  An  appeal  to  combat  in  a case  of 
treason,  was  adjudged,  in  the  celebrated  case 
Ramsay  and  Lord  Kea^  in  the  time  of  Charles  I 
The  personal  combat  offered  in  bar  of  an  appeal  of 
murder  seems  to  have  been  adinitted  ns  legal  sorne 
years  since,  and  was  only  abolished  of  late  by  poei- 
tive  statute.  But  it  is  not  in  such  issues,  rare  as  they 
must  be,  that  we  ought  to  trace  the  consequences 
of  Chivalry.  We  have  already  shown,  that  its  ef- 
fects are  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  general  feeling 
of  respect  to  the  female  sex  ; in  the  rules  of  forbear- 
ance and  decorum  iii  society  ; in  the  duties  of  speak- 
ing truth  and  observing  courtesy  ; and  in  the  general 
conviction  and  assurance,  that,  as  no, man  can  en- 
croach upon  the  property  of  another  without  ac- 
counting to  the  laws,  so  none  can  infringe  on  hu 
personal  honour,  be  the  difference  of  rank  what  it 
inay,  without  subjecting  himself  to  persona!  respon- 
sibility. It  will  be  readily  believed  that,  in  notidag 
the  existence  of  duelling  as  a relic  of  Chivalry,  we 
do  not  mean  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  aisiom. 
It  is  our  happiness  that  the  excesses  to  which  this 
spirit  is  liable,  are  checked  by  the  laws  which  wisely 
discountenance' the  practice;  for,  although  the  se- 
verity of  these  laws  sometiines  gives  way  to  the 
force  of  public  opinion,  they  still  remain  an  effect- 
ual restraint,  in  every  case  where  the  circumstances 
argue  either  wanton  provocation  or  unfair  advan- 
mge.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  the  custom  of  appeal- 
ing to  this  (^thic  modeof  settling  disputes  is  gradu- 
ally falling  into  disuse,  our  successors  may  possibly 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  general  urbanity,'  decency, 
and  courtesy,  which  it  has  introduced  into  the  man- 
ners of  Europe,  without  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  a remedy,  not  easily  reconciled  to  law  or 
to  Christianity. 
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Db.  Johnson  has  defined  Romance,  in  its  primary 
sense,  to  be  “ a military  fable  of  the  middle  ages ; a 
tale  of  wild  adventures  in  love  and  chivalry.’’  But 
although  this  definition  expresses  correctly  the  ordi- 
nary idfea  of  the  word,  it  is  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  answer  our  present  purpose.  A compo- 
sition may  be  a legitimate  romance,  yet  neither  refer 
to  love  nor  chivalry— to  war  nor  to  the  middle  aces. 
The  “ wild  adventures”  are  almost  the  only  abso- 
lutely essential  ingredient  in  Johnson’s  definition. 
We  would  be  rather  inclined  to  describe  a Romance 
as  “a  fictitious  narrative  in  prose  nr  verse;  the  in- 
terest of  which  turns  upon  marvellous  and  uncom- 
inon  incidents;”  being  thus  opposed  to  the  kindred 
term  .Vorr/,  which  Johnson  has  desaibed  as  ‘‘a 
smooth  tale,  generally  pflove but  whi^  wc  would 
rather  define  “ u fictitious  narrative,  differing  from 
the  Romance^  because  the  events  arc  accotumodn- 
ted  to  the  ordinary  train  of  human  events,  and  the 
modern  atate  of  society.”  As.<uminc  these  defini- 
tions, it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  dlstimtiion 
adopted,  that  there  may  exwt  compositions  which  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  precisely  or  uxclusivcly  10  the 
one  class  or  the  otfier ; and  which,  hi  fact,  partake 
of  the  nature  of  both.  Rut  generallv  speaking,  the 
distinction  will  be  found  broad  enough  to  answer  all 
general  and  useful  purposes. 

The  word  Romance,  in  its  original  meaning,  was 
far  from  corresponding  with  tlie  definition  now  as- 
signed. On  the  contrary,  it  signified  merely  one  or 
other  of  the  popular  dialects  of  Europe,  founded  (as 
almost  ail  these  dialects  were)  upon  the  Roman 
tongue,  that  is.  upon  the  Latin.  The  name  of  Ro- 
mance was  indiscriminately  given  to  the  Italian,  to 
the  Spanish,  even  (in  one  remarkable  instance  at 
least*')  to  the  English  language.  But  it  was  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  compound  language  of  France; 
in  which  the  Gothic  dialect  of  the  Franks,  the 
Celtic  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  and  the  classical  La- 
tin, formed  the  ingredients.  Thus  Robert  De 
Brunne : 

" All  u calde  ^te  (nrli>, 

That  in  this  lanfuaw  ipoken  »— 

Pranku  ap«ech  in  caled  Romance, 

So  layia  detkia  and  men  of  Pimnee." 

At  a period  so  early  as  llfiO,  it  plainly  appears  that 
the  Romance  Language  was  distinguished  from  the 
Latin,  and  that  translations  were  made  from  the  one 
into  the  othor;  for  an  ancient  Romance  on  the  subject 
of  .Alexander,  quoted  by  Fauchet,  aaysit  was  written 
by  a learned  clerk, 

* “ Qui  de  Latin  la  treat,  at  en  Raman  la  mit.” 

That  is,  ” who  translated  the  tale  from  the  Latin, 
and  clothed  it  in  the  Romance  language.” 

The  most  noted  metrical  tales  or  chronicles  of  the 
middle  ages  were  usually  composed  in  the  Romance 
or  French  language,  which,  being  spoken  both-  at 
the  Court  of  Paris  and  that  of  London,  under  the 
kings  of  the  Norman  race,  became  in  a peculiar  de- 
gree the  speech  of  love  and  Chivalry.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  such  metrical  narratives  as  are 
written  in  English  always  afiect  to  refer  to  some 

* Thk  eariouf  paasase  wu  detected  by  the  iodoftry  of  Ritaon 
in  Giratdue  CanthremU.  “ Ab  amia  ilia  optima,  qua  ScotUce 
voeala  nt  fboth  ; Britanniee,  Waitk  ; Romane  voro  Scotte- 
Watire  ’*  Here  the  vanouaiMinca  aatiffned  to  the  Frith  of  F^h 
are  given  in  the  Gaelic  or  Earae.  the  Britiah  or  Woiah ; and  the 
phre5e  Roman  k applied  to  the  ordinar>-  language  of  England. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  abow  another  inatance  of  the  Eaglkb 
tamgaaga  boot  tenned  Roman  or  Romaoce. 


French  original,  which  usually,  at  least,  if  not  in 
all  instance^  must  be  supposed  to  have  had  a real 
existence.  Hence  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
phrase, 

“ Aa  in  romance  we  read  t" 

Or, 


**  Right  aa  the  rotnaunt  na  telb ; 

and  equivalent  terms,  well  known  tp  all  who  have 
at  any  time  perused  such  compositiona  Thus,  very 
naturally,  though  undoubtedly  by  slow  degrees,  the 
very  name  of  romaunt,  or  romance,  came  to  be 
transferred  from  the  language  itself  to  that  peculiar 
style  of  composition  in  which  it  was  so  much  em- 
ployed, and  which  bo  commonly  referred  to  it.  How 
early  a transference  so  natural  took  place,  we  have 
no  exact  means  of  knowing ; but  the  best  authority 
assures  us  that  the  word  was  used  in  its  modem 
and  secondary  sense  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  ChaucOT,  unable  to  sleep  during  the  night,  in- 
forms us,  that,  in  order  to  pass  the  time, 

Dnon  my  bed  I sate  upri^t. 

Ana  bade  one  rechin  me  a boke, 

A Romaumcs.  and  it  me  took 
To  read  and  drive  the  night  away.*' 

The  book  described  as  a Romance  con  tamed,  as  we 
are  informed, 


•• Fable* 

That  clerkis  had  in  old  tyme. 

And  other  pout*,  put  in  rfaymo." 

And  the  author  tells  us,  a little  lower, 

'*  This  book  no  *t«ke  b<it  of  such  thioga. 

Of  Quvens’  lives  and  of  Kiogt.” 

The  volume  proves  to  be  no  other  than  Ovid’s  Me- 
tamorphoses ; and  Chaucer,  by  applvnng  to  ^ that 
work  the  name  of  Romance,  sufficiently  establishes 
that  the  word  was,  in  his  time,  correctly  employed 
under  the  modern  acceptation. 

Having  thus  acepuntt^  for  the  derivation  of  the 
word,  our  investigation  divides  itself  into  three  prin- 
cipal branches,  though  of  unequal  extent.  In  the 
FiasT  of  these  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the  general 
History  and  Origin  of  this  peculiar  species  of  com- 

Eisition,  and  particularly  of  Romances  relating  to 
uropean  Chivalry,  which  nece.ssarily  form  the  moat 
interesting  object  of  qur  inquiry,  in  the  second, 
we  shall  give  some  brief  account  of  the  History  of 
the  Romance  of  Chivalry  in  the  different  states  of 
Europe.  Thirdly,  We  propose  to  notice  cursorily 
the  various  kinds  of  Romantic  CpniDositinn  by 
which  the  ancient  Romances  of  Chivalry  were  fol- 
lowed and  superseded,  and  w*ith  these  notices  to 
conclude  the  article. 

I.  In  the  views  taken  by  Hurd,  Percy,  and  other 
older  authorities,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  roman- 
tic fiction,  their  attention  seems  to  have  oeen  so  ex- 
clusively fixed  upon  the  Romance  of  Chivalry  alone, 
that  they  oppear  to  have  forgotten  that,  however  in- 
teresting and  peculiar,  it  formed  only  one  species  of 
a very  numerous  and  extensive  genus.  The  progress 
of  Romance,  in  fact,  keeps  pace  with  that  of  soci- 
ety, which  cannot  long  exist,  even  in  the  aimjilest 
state,  without  exhibiting  some  a^imens  of  this  at- 
tractive style  of  composition.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  a.s8criion,  that  in  early  ages  such  narratives 
were  invented,  as  in  modern  times,  in  the  character 
of  mere  fictions,  devised  to  beguile  the  leisure  of 
those  who  have  time  enough  to  read  and  attend  to 
them.  On  the  contrary,  Romance  and  real  history 
have  the  same  common  origin.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
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former  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible  the  mask  of 
veracity;  and  indeed  the  traditional  memorials  of 
all  earlier  ages  partake  in  such  a varied  and  doubtful 
degree  of  the  qualities  essential  to  those  opposite 
lines  of  composition,  that  they  form  a mixed  class 
between  them  ; and  may  be  termed  either  romantic 
historic^  or  historical  romances,  according  to  the 
proportion  in  which  their  truth  is  debased  by  fiction, 
or  tnoir  fiction  mingled  with  truth. 

A moment’s  glance  at  the  origin  of  society  will 
satisfy  the  reader  why  this  can  hardly  be  otherwise. 
The  father  of  an  isolated  family,  destined  one  day 
to  rise  into  a tribe,  and  in  further  progress  of  time  to 
expand  into  a nation,  may,  indeed,  narrate  to  his  de- 
scendants the  circumstances  which  detached  him 
from  the  society  of  his  brethren,  and  drove  him  to 
form  a solitary  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  with  no 
other  deviation  from  truth,  on  the  part  of  the  narra- 
tor, than  arises  from  the  infidelity  of  memory,  or 
the  exaggerations  of  vanity.  But  when  the  tale  of 
the  patriarch  is  related  by  his  children,  and  again  by 
his  descendants  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
the  facts  it  contains  are  apt  to  assume  a very  difibrent 
aspect.  The  vanity  of  the  tribe  augments  the  sim- 

file  annals  from  one  cause — the  love  of  the  marvel- 
OU.S,  so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  contributes  its 
iiicans  of  sophistication  from  another— while,  some- 
times. from  a third  cau^  the  king  and  the  priest 
find  their  interest  in  casting  a holy  and  sacred  gloom 
and  mystery  over  the  early  perioil  in  which  their 
power  arose.  .And  thus  altertxi  and  sophisticated  from 
so  many  different  motives,  the  real  adventures  of  the 
founder  of  the  tribe  bear  as  little  proportion  to  the 
legend  recitetl  among  his  children,  as  the  famous  hut 
of  Lord  to  bears  to  the  highly  ornamented  church 
with  which  superstition  has  surrounded  and  encha- 
sed it  Thus  tne  definition  which  we  have  given  of 
Romance,  as  a fictitious  narrative  turning  upon  the 
marvellous  or  the  supernatural,  might,  on  a large 
sense,  bo  said  to  embrace 

quicqtiid  Qracia  mendaz 

Audet  in  hittoria, 

or.  in  fine,  the  mythological  and  fabulous  history  of 
all  early  nations. 

It  is  also  important  to  remark,  that  poetry,  or  ra- 
ther verse— rhythm  at  least  of  some  sort  or  other, 
is  oi^nally  Selected  as  the  best  vehicle  for  these 
tradiUonal  nistories.  Its  principal  recommendation 
is  probably  the  greater  facility  with  which  metrical 
narratives  are  retained  in  the  memor>’— a point  of 
the  last  consequence,  until  the  art  of  writing  is  ge- 
nerally introduced;  since  the  construction  of  the 
verse  itself  forms  an  artificial  association  with  the 
sense,  the  one  of  w’hich  seldom  fails  to  recall  the 
other  to  recollection.  But  the  medium  of  verse,  at 
first  adopted  merely  to  aid  the  memory,  becomes 
soon  valuable  on  account  of  its  other  qualities.  The 
march  or  measure  of  the  stanza  is  gratifying  to  the 
ear,  and,  like  a natural  strain  of  melody,  can  be  re- 
strained or  accelerated,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
tone  of  feeling  which  the  words  convey ; w'hile  the 
recurrericc  of  the  necessary  measure,  rhythm,  or 
rhyme,  is  perpetually  gratifying  the  hearer  by  a sense 
of  difficulty  overopme.  Verse  being  thus  adopted  as 
the  vehicle  of  traditional  history,  there  needs  nut  the 
existence  of  a single  man  of  genius,  in  order  to  car- 
ry the  composition  a step  higher  in  the  scale  of  lite- 
rature than  that  of  which  we  are  treating.  In  pro- 

Siortion  to  the  skill  which  he  attains  in  his  ar^  the 
ancy  and  ingenuity  of  the  artist  himself  are  excited  ; 
the  simple  narrative  transmitted  to  him  by  ruder 
rhymers  is  increased  in  length ; is  dccorat^  with  the 
graces  of  language,  amplified  in  detail,  and  render*^ 
mte^ting  by  description ; until  the  brief  and  barren 
onginal  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the  finished 
ie<^  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer  to  (he  evanescent  tra- 
ition&  put  of  wluch  the  blind  bard  wove  his  tale  of 
Troy  Divine.  Hence  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Ingenious  Percy,  and  assented  to  by  Ritson  himself. 
When  about  to  present  to  his  readers  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  old  romance  of  lyubiua  DisroniiiSy 
and  making  several  remarks  on  the  artificial  ma- 
nagement of  the  story,  the  Bishop  observes,  that 
if  an  Epic  poem  may  be  defined  a fable  related  by 


a poet  to  excite  admiration  and  inspire  virtue,  by  re- 
presenting the  action  of  some  one  hero  favours  bv 
Heaven,  who  executes  a ^at  design  in  spite  of  au 
the  obstacles  that  oppose  nim,  1 know*  not  why  we 
should  withhold  the  name  of  Epic  Poem  from  the 
piece  which  I am  about  to  analyze.”* 

,Yct  although  this  levelling  proposition  has  been 
laid  down  by  Percy,  and  assented  to  by  Ritson,  (^wri- 
ters who  have  few  opinions  in  common,)  and  al- 
though, upon  BO  general  a view  of  the  subject,  the 
Iliad,  or  even  the  Odyssey,  of  Homer,  might  be  de- 
grade into  the  class  of  Romances,  as  Le  Beau  Dt- 
connu  is  elevated  into  that  of  epic  poems,  there  Iks 
in  ordinary  speech,  and  in  common  sense,  as  wide  a 
dislinciiqn  between  these  two  classes  of  composition, 
as  there  is  betwixt  the  rude  mystery  or  morality  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  regular  drama  by  which 
these  w’ere  succeedciL  Where  the  art  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  poet  chiefly  attract  our  at  ten  lion— where 
each  part  of  the  narrative  bears  a due  proportion  to 
the  others,  and  the  whole  draws  gradually  tuwariis 
a final  and  satisfactory  conclusion— where  the  cha- 
racters ore  sketched  w’lth  force,  and  sustained  with 
precision— where  the  narrative  is  enlivened  and 
adorned  w'ilh  so  much,  and  no  more  of  p<>etical  uroa- 
ment  and  description,  as  may  adorn,  without  impe- 
ding its  progress— where  this  art  and  ia.ste  are  (t»- 
played,  supported,  ut  the  same  time,  by  a auificu^t 
tone  of  genius,  and  art  of  composition,  the  work  pro- 
duced must  be  termed  an  Epic  Poem,  und  the  author 
may  claim  his  siuii  upon  the  high  and  hononred 
throne  occupied  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton.  t>n 
the  other  hand,  W’hen  a story  tanmuehes  in  tedioua 
and  minute  details,  and  relies  for  the  interest  which 
it  proposes  to  excite,  rather  upon  the  wild  excursion* 
of  an  unbridled  fancy,  than  upon  the  skill  of  the 
poet— when  the  supernatural  and  the  extraordinary 
pre  relied  upon  exclusively  as  the  supports  of  the 
interest^  the  author,  though  his  production  ntay 
be  distinguished  by  occasional  flashes  of  genius, 
and  though  it  may  be  interesting  to  tlic  histonan,  a* 
containing  some  minute  fragtnents  of  real  events, 
anil  still  more  so  to  the  antiquary,  from  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  ancient  mn niters,  is  still  no 
more  than  an  humble  romancer,  and  his  works  muit 
rank  amongst  those  nide  ornaments  of  a dark  ^ 
which  are  at  present  the  subject  of  our  constderation. 
Belwiil  the  extremes  of  the  two  classes  of  coni^ 
sition,  there  must,  no  doubt,  c.xist  many  work*, 
which  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of 
both  ; and  after  having  assigned  most  of  them  each 
to  their  proper  class,  according  as  they  are  distin- 
guished by  regularity  of  composition  and  poetical 
talent,  or,  on'the  contrary,  by  extravagance  of  imagi- 
nation, and  irregularity  of  detail,  there  may  still  re- 
main some,  in  which  these  proiHirties  are  so  equally 
balanced,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  to  which 
class  they  belong.  But  although  this  may  be  the 
case  in  a very  few  instances,  our  taste  and  habits 
readily  acknow'Iedge  as  complete  and  absolute  a dif- 
ference betwixt  the  Epopcin  and  Romance,  as  can 
exist  betwixt  two  distinct  species  of  the  same  gene- 
ric class. 

We  have  said  of  Romance,  that  it  first  appears  in 
the  form  of  metrical  history,  professes  to  he  a nar- 
rative of  real  facts,  and  is,  indeed,  nearly  allied  to 
such  history  as  an  early  state  of  wteiety  afFord*: 
which  is  always  exnggeratwi  by  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  as  well 
as  deeply  marktul  by  their  idolatry  and  superstition. 
These  it  becomes  the  trade  of  the  romancers  sull 
more  to  exaggerate,  until  the  thread  of  truth  can 
scarce  be  discerned  in  the  web  of  fable  which  involves 
it ; and  wp  arc  compelled  to  renounce  all  hope  of  de- 
riving serious  or  authentic  information  from  the  ma- 
terials upon  which  the  compounders  of  fiction  have 
been  so  long  at  work,  from  one  generation  to  another, 
(hat  they  have  at  length  obliterated  the  very  shadow 
of  reality  or  oven  probability. 

The  view  we  have  given  of  the  origin  of  Romance, 
will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  facts  which  the  re- 
searches of  so  many  active  investigators  of  this  «• 

* Retinues  of  Aneisnt  EngliaA  Poetry,  in.  xxx^ii. 
late  it  dtint  a oitcoune  on  Bptc  PoeUVi  ptelixed  to 
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Tiona  BQbjeet  have  been  able  to  ascertain.  It  is  found 
ibr  example,  and  we  will  produce  instances  in  view- 
in>t  the  process  of  Romance  in  particular  countries, 
that  the  earliest  productions  of  this  sort,  known  to 
exist,  arc  short  narrations  or  ballads,  which  were 
probably  sunc  on  solemn  or  festival  occasions,  re- 
cordins  the  deeds  and  praises  of  some  famed  cham- 
pion of  the  tribe  and  country,  or  perhaps  the  history 
of  some  remarkable  victory  or  signal  defeat,  calcu- 
lated to  interest  the  audience  by  the  associations 
which  the  song  awakens.  These  poems,  of  which 
very  few  can  now  be  supposed  to  exist,  are  not  with- 
out flashes  of  genius,  but  brief,  rude,  and  often  qb- 
sctirc,  from  real  antiquity  or  alFected  sublimity  of  dic- 
tion. The  song  on  the  battle  of  Brunanbui^h.  pre- 
served in  the  Saxon  Chronicle^  is  a genuine  and  curi- 
ous example  of  this  aboriginal  style  of  poetry. 

Even  at  this  early  period,*  there  mav  be  observed 
a distinction  betwixt  what  may  be  called  the_  Tern- 
■pond  and  Spiritual  Romances ; the  first  destined  to 
the  celebration  of  worldly  glory,— the  second  to  re- 
cording the  deaths  ,of  martyrs  and  the  miracles 
of  saints ; both  which  themes  unquestionably  met 
with  an  almost  equally  favourable  reception  from 
their  hearers.  Hut  although  most  nations  possess, 
in  their  early  species  of  literature,  specimens  of  both 
kinds  of  Romai'cc,  the  proportion  of  each,  as  was 
naturally  to  have  been  expected,  difiers  according 
pff  the  genius  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  oc- 
cur leaned  towards  devotion  or  enterprise. 

Thus,  of  the  Saxon  Bpeciratn.s  of  pootry,  which 
manuscripts  .still  nfibrd  ue.  a very'  large  ppoiM>rtion  is 
dcvotiqn.al,  amongst  which  an;  several  examples  of 
the  Spiritual  Romance,  but  very  few  indeed  of  those 
tcsn-.-ciing  warfare  or  chivalry.  On  tJie  other  hand, 
tiic  Norniau  language,  ihougli  rich  m examples  of 
both  kinds  of  Romances,  is  particulnrl  v alnmdant  in 
that  which  relates  to  battle  and  warlike  adventure. 
T'lu-  Christian  Saxons  had  become  comparatively 
pncific,  \v  idle  the  Normans  were  certainly  accounted 
the  most  martial  people  in  Europe. 

Hom  ever  different  the  Spiritual  Romance  may  be 
from  the  temporal  in  scope  and  tendency,  the  nature 
of  ihe  two  compoBitions  did  not  otherwise  greatly 
ddfer.  The  structure  of  verse  and  style  of  composi- 
tion was  the  same;  and  the  induction,  even  when 
I he  most  S(;rious  subject  was  undertaken,  exactly 
rc.-icmlded  that  w ith  which  minstrels  introduced  their 
idle  talcs,  and  often  contained  allusions  to  them. 
'W arton  quotes  a poem  on  the  Passions,  which  begins, 

i lierctli  uno  lutelft  tals.  that  Ich  eu  wills  telle, 

Af  wi  vyndvth  hit  iovnte  in  the  rudepetle, 

Nu/.hitjKni>it  of  CsrlLnwjne  neof  the  Dinipete, 


Ac  of  Crieto't  thruuo'nxe,  Ac. 

nrhe  Temporal  Romances,  on  the  other  hand,  of- 
ten commenced  by  such  invocations  of  the  Deity, 
as  would  only  have  been  in  place  when  a muen 
more  solemn  subject  was  to  be  agitated.  The  ex 
ordium  of  the  Romance  of  FerumbroM  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  a custom  almost  universal : 

OmI  in  (lurve  of  fnifhtii  mooct 
Tltat  «il  thinn  made  in  u[iienee, 

By  virtue  of  Word  lutd  Holy  Qowte, 

Giving  to  men  fstta.1  excellcnca,  ftc. 

The  distresses  and  dangers  which  the  knight  en 
.dured  fur  the  sake  of  obtaining  earthly  fame  and  his 
mistress’s  favour,  the  saint  or  martyr  was  exposed 
to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  rank  in  heaven, 
and  the  favour  of  some  beloved  and  peculiar  patron 
saint  If  the  earthly  champion  is  in  j^ril  from  mon- 
sters, dragons,  and  enchantments,  the  spiritual  he- 
ro is  represented  as  liable  to  the  constant  assaults 
of  the  whole  invisible  world,  headed  by  the  ancient 
dragon  himself.  If  the  knight  is  succoured  at  need 
by  some  favouring  fairy  or  protecting  genius,  the 
saint  is  under  the  protection  not  only  of  the  whole 
heavenly  host,  but  of  some  one  divine  patron  or 
patroness  who  is  his  especial  auxiliary.  Lastly,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Romance,  which  usually  assigns 
to  the  champion  a fair  realm,  an  abundant  succes- 
sion, and  a train  of  happy  years,  consigns  to  the 
martyr  bis  fane  and  altar  upon  earth,  ancTin  heaven 
his  scat  among  saints  and  angels,  and  his  share  in 

* Tbe  reUfiomi  runMocat  of  Borlaam  and  JehoMpfuU  were 
ixunpoaed  hr  John  of  Damaiauin  the  eifbtiiocotunr. 


a blessed  eternity.  It  remains  but  to  say,  that  the 
style  and  language  of  these  two  classes  do  not  great- 
ly differ,  and  that  the  composers  of  both  employ  the 
same  structure  of  rhythm  and  of  language,  and 
draw  their  ideas  and  their  incidents  from  similiar 
sources;  so  that,  having  noticed  the  existence  of 
tbe  Spiritual  Romance,  it  ia  unnecessary  for  the 
present  to  prosecute  this  subject  any  further. 

Another  early  and  natural  division  of  these  works 
of  fiction  seems  to  have  arranged  them  into  Seriou* 
and  Comical.  The  former  were  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous, and  examples  of  the  latter  are  in  most 
countries  comparatively  rare.  Such  a class,  how- 
ever, existc^  as  proper  Romances,  even  if  we  hold 
the  Comic  Romance  distinct  firom  the  Contes  and 
FablMux  of  the  French,  and  from  such  jocular 
English  narratives  as  the  Wi/e  Lapt  in  Morits 
Skin,  The  FHar  and  the  Boy,  and  similar  humor- 
ous tales  : of  which  the  reader  will  find  many  ex- 
amples in  Ritson’s  A’ncieni  English  Poetry,  and  in 
other  collections.  The  scene  of  these  gestes  being 
aid  in  low,  or  at  least  in  ordinary  life,  they  approach 
in  their  nature  more  nearlv  to  tnc  class  of  novels 
and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  tbe  earliest  speci- 
mens oi  that  kind  of  composition.  But  the  propel 
Comic  Romance  was  that  in  which  the  high  terms 
and  knightly  adventures  of  chivalry  were  burlewiiicd. 

>y  ascribing  them  to  clowns,  or  others  of  a low  and 
mean  degree.  Such  compositions  formed,  as  it  were, 
a parody  on  the  Serious  Romance,  to  w'hich  they 
bore  the  same  proportion  as  tbe  antimask,  studi- 
ously filled  with  grotesque,  absurd,  and  extravagant 
characters,  "entering,”  as  theatacc direction  usually 
informs  us,  “ to  a confused  musitv’  bore  to  the  nies.t 
itself,  where  all  was  dignified,  noble,  stately,  and 
harmonious. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  Comic  Romance  is 
the  Tournament  of  Tottenham,  printed  in  Percy’s 
Relitpies,  in  which  a number  of  clowns  are  introdu- 
ced practisingonc  of  those  warlike  games,  h hich  w<-re 
the  exclusive  prerogative  of  tbe  warlike  and  noble. 
They  are  represented  making  vows  to  the  swan, 
the  peacock,  and  the  ladies;  riding  a lilt  on  their 
clumsy  cart  horses,  and  encounterine  each  other 
with  plough -shares,  and  flails  ; while  tneir  defensive 
armour  consisted  of  great  wooden  bowls  and 
troughs,  by  way  of  helmets  and  cuiraHses.  The 
learned  editor  seems  Ui  have  thought  this  singular 
composition  wa.s,  like  Don  tluixote,  with  which  ho 
conrpar(;9  it,  a premeditated  efforl  of  satire,  written 
to  expuw  the  grave  and  fantastic  inanners  of  thn 
Serious  K/mianec.  This  it*  considering  the  mailer 
too  deeply,  and  ascribing  to  the  author  of  the  Tour- 
nament of  'J'otimham.  a more  critical  purpose  than 
he  was  probably  capable  of  conceiving.  It  isnions 
iiatTual  to  sunpoae  that  his  only  anihition  was  to 
raise  a laugh,  ny  ascribing  to  the  vulgar  the  man- 
ners anti  exercises  of  the  noble  and  valiant  j as  in 
the  well-know'n  farc«i  High  Life  7/eioif  Stairs,  the 
ridicule  is  not  directed  iigaiqst  the  manners  de- 
BtTihed,  but  against  the  menials  who  atfect  tlmse 
that  arc  only  befitting  their  superiors. 

The  Hunting  of  the  Hare,  publiaheil  in  the  col- 
lection formed  by  the  late  indu.«triou9  and  accurate 
Mr.  Weber,  is  a Comic  Rtimance  of  the  same  order. 
A yiomati  hiform.s  the  inbnbitiints  of  a country 
hamlet  that  lie  has  found  a hare  sitting,  and  in- 
quires if  there  ia  any  gentleman  near  who  krens 
greyhoanda  for  the  puniose  qf  coursing  her.  'he 
villiiin  to  whom  lie  coniniunicntes  this  information 
replies,  there  is  no  need  of  st  nding  for  a gentle- 
nuin’s  n.sBiitance,  and  proceeds  to  euatnerefe  the 
catalogue  of  ban-tlug».  which  arc  the  property  of 
himscu  and  the  other  clowns  of  the  village : 


Hub  Andrew  Y ihrnkc  on  now. 
Be  hu  a dofn  wyll  take  a tow. 


And  brrni  nur  to  the  cuwttu  ; 
Tier  if  no  Uiyng  bo  wyll  ibreake . 
Ye  ichall  «e  hfin  this  hare  take, 


And  cnaw  ale  bur  thfowtte. 

“ Parkjm  llie  potter,  base  iij  (bat  wyll  not  (kyll  t 
Short  tieltonkee  and  ncucr  a tayll ; 

No  kalfo  to  (rreyt,  n»  Y wene. 

So  hai  Dykon  and  Jao  Oirme, 

So  baa  yonse  Raynall  and  Sym, 

And  all  Uib  achall  boro  Moe>.’* 
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When  the  chase  is  assembled,  the  yoeman  puts  up 
the  hare,  who  with  little  difficulty  makes  her  escape 
from  the  mouftrel  mastilTs,  and  breaks  a ring  which 
had  been  formed  bv  the  peasants,  armed  with 
their  great  clubs  and  oats.  Great  is  the  terror  of  the 
individual  over  whom  she  ran  in  her  retreat,  and 
who  expected  fully  that  she  would  have  torn  his 
throat  out.  The  inexperienced  curs  and  mastiffs, 
instead  of  pursuing  the  game,  commence  a battle 
royal  amongst  themselves,— their  masters  take  part 
in  the  fray,  and  beat  each  other  soundly.  In  short, 
the  hunting  of  the  hare,  scarce  less  doleful  than  that 
of  Cheviot,  concludes  like  the  latter,  with  the  wo- 
men of  the  village  coming  to  carry  off  the  wounded 
and  slain. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  the  satire  is  directed 
against  the  sport  of  hunting  itself;  since  the  whole 
ridicule  arises  out  of  the  want  of  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  its  rules,  incident  to  the  ignorance 
and  inexperience  of  the  clowns,  who  undertook  to 
practise  an  art  peculiar  to  gentlemen. 

The  ancient  poetry  of  Scotland  furnishes  several 
examples  of  this  ludicrous  style  of  romantic  compo- 
sition ; as  the  'PouTTiameni  at  the  Drum.  snd  the 
Justing  of  Watson  and  Barbour,  by  Sir  David 
Lindsay.  It  is  probable  that  these  mock  encounters 
were  sometimes  acted  iu  earnest ; at  least  Kng 
James  1.  is  accused  of  witnessing  such  practiciu 
jests;  “sometimes  presenting  David  Droman  and 
Archie  Annstrong,  the  King^  fool,  on  the  back  of 
other  fools,  to  tilt  at  one  another  till  they  fell  toge- 
ther by  the  ears.” — (Sir  Antony  Weldon’s  Court  qf 
King  James.) 

In  hastily  noticing  the  various  divisions  ,of  the 
Romance,  we  have  in  some  degree  delayed  our  pro- 
mised account  of  its  rise  and  progress ; an  inquiry 
which  we  mean  chiefly  to  confine  to  the  Romance 
of  the  middle  i^tes. , It  is  indeed  true  that  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  is  common  to  almost  all  nations, 
and  that  even  if  we  deem  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
compositions  too  dignified  by  the  strain  of  poetry 
in  which  they  are  composed  to  bear  the  name  of 
Metrical  Romances;  yet  we  have  the  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance of  Dapknis  and  Chlo^  and  the  Historical 
Romance  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  which  are 
sufficiently  accurate  specimens  of  that  style  of  com- 
position. The  Milesian  fables  and  the  Romances 
of  Antonius  Diogenes,  described  by  Photius.  could 
they  be  recovered^  would  also  be  found  to  belong  to 
the  same  class.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing 
that  the  Sybarites,  whose  luxurious  habits  seems  to 
have  been  intellectual,  as  well  as  sensual,  were  pe- 
culiarly addicted  to  the  perusal  of  the  Milesian 
fables;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  nar- 
ratives were  not  of  that  severe  kind  which  inspired 
high  thoughts  and  martial  virtues.  But  there  would 
be  little  advantage  derived  from  extending  our  re- 
Marches  into  the  ages  of  classical  antiquity  respect- 
ing a class  of  compositions,  which,  though  they 
existed  then,  as  in  almost  every  stage  of  society, 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  high  repute 
os  to  consdiute  any  considerable  portion  of  that 
literature. 

Want  of  space  also  may  entitle  us  to  dismiss  the 
consideration  of  the  Oriental  Romances,  unles.<(  in 
so  far  as  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  they  came 
to  furnish  materials  for  enlarging  and  varying  the 
character  of  the  Romances  of  knight-errantry. 
That  they  existed  early,  and  were  highly  esteemed 
both  among  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  has  never 
lietMi  disputed ; and  the  most  interesting  light  has 
been  lately  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  publication 
of  An/ar,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  mest 
rational,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  Oriental 
fictions.  The  Persian  Romance  of  the  Sha~Sameh 
is  well  known  to  Europeans  by  name,  and  by  copi- 
ous extracts;  and  the  love-talo  of  Mejnoun  and 
Leilah  is  also  familiar  toour  ears,  if  not  to  our  re- 
collections. Many  of  the  fictions  in  the  extraordi- 
nary collection  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  that  of  Co- 
dadad  and  his  brethren,  for  example,  approach 
strictly  to  the  character  of  Romances  of  Chivalry: 
futhougli  in  general  they  must  lie  allowed  to  exceed 
the  more  tamo  northern  fictions  in  dauntless  viva- 


city of  invention,  and  in  their  more  strong  tendency 
to  the  marvellous.  Several  specimens  of  the  (lo- 
niic  Ronaance  are  also  to  be  found  mingled  with 
those  which  are  serious ; and  we  have  the  best  and 
most  positive  authority  that  the  recital  of  these  se- 
ductive fictions  is  at  this  moment  an  amusement  as 
fascinating  and  general  among  the  people  of  the 
East,  as  the  perusal  of  printed  Romances  and  no- 
vels among  the  European  public.  But  a minute  in- 
vestigation info  this  particular  species  of  Romanes 
would  lead  us  from  our  present  field,  already  suih- 
ciently  extensive  for  the  limits  to  which  our  plan 
confines  it. 

The  European  Romance,  wherever  it  arises,  and 
in  whateoever  country  it  begins  to  be  cultivated,  had 
its  origin  in  some  part  of  the  real  or  fabulous  history 
of  that  country ; and  of  this  vre  will  produce,  in  fh« 
sequel,  abundant  proofs.  But  the  simple  tale  d tra- 
dition had  not  passed  through  many  months.  »» 
some  one,  to  indulge  his  own  propensity  for  the  won- 
derful, or  to  secure  by  novelty  the  attention  of  hi« 
audience,  augments  the  meagre  chronicle  with  his 
own  apocryphal  inventions.  Jskirmishes  are  elevated 
into  great  battles ; the  champion  of  a remote  age  is 
exaggerated  into  a sort  of  demi-god : and  the  en^ 
mies  whom  he  encountered  and  subdued  arc  mnlii- 
plied  in  number  and  magnified  in  strength,  in  ordtf 
to  add  dignity  to  his  successes  against  them.  Chant- 
ed to  rhythmical  numbers,  the  songs  which  cele- 
brate the  early  valour  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribe  b^ 
come  its  war-cry  in  battle,  and  men  march  to 
conflict  hymning  the  praises  and  the  deeds  of  some 
real  or  supposed  precursor  who  had  marshall^ 
their  fathers  in  the  path  of  victory.  No  reader  can 
have  forgotten,  that,  when  the  decisive  battle  of 
Hastings  commenced,  a Norman  minstrel,  Taille- 
fer,  advanced  on  horseback  before  the  invading 
host,  and  gave  the  signal  for  onset,  by  singing  the 
Song  of  Roland,  that  renowned  nephew  of  Charle- 
magne, of  whom  Romance  speaks  so  much,  and 
history  so  little;  and  whose  fall,  w'ith  the  chivalry 
of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 
has  given  rise  to  such  clouds  of  romanfle  fictioa, 
that  Its  very  name  has  been  forever  associated  with 
it.  The  remarkable  passage  has  been  often  quoted 
from  the  Brut  of  Wace,  an  Anglo-Norman  metri- 
cal Chronicle. 

Txillcfcr,  qiu  moult  bien  ebantont 
un  chi-val  gi  tmt  alunt, 

Dcraiil  Ic  Due  alont  clianfant 
Oo  Karlomaigneet(l«Kullant, 

Etil'Olivurcl  ilea  vaaaali, 

Qui  inorureot  en  Rencuvab. 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered : 

Taillefer.  who  mint  both  well  and  load. 

Came  mounted  on  a coutaer  proud ; 

Before  the  Duke  tlie  ininutn*!  uprnnc. 

Ami  loufi  of  Charles  nml  Roland  aunf. 

Of  Oliver  and  d«ini|iion*  mo, 

Who  died  at  faioJ  Roncevaux. 

This  champion  possessed  the  sleigh  t-of-band  of  the 
juggler,  as  well  as  the  art  of  the  minstrel.  He  toss- 
ed up  nis  sword  in  the  air,  and  caught  it  again  ss 
he  galloped  to  the  charge,  and  showed  other  feats 
of  dexterity.  Taillefer  slew  two  Saxon  warrioniof 
distinction,  and  was  himself  killed  by  a third.  Rit- 
son,  with  less  than  his  usual  severe  accuracy,  sup- 
posed that  Taillefer  sung  some  part  of  a long  metri- 
cal Romance  upon  Roland  and  his  history;  but  the 
words  chanson,  cantilena,  and  song,  by  which  the 
composition  is  usually  described,  seems  rather  to  ap- 
ply to  a brief  ballad  or  national  song;  which  is  also 
more  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  the  time  and 
place  where  it  was  chanted. 

But  neither  with  these  romantic  and  metrical 
chronicles  did  the  mind  long  remain  satisfied.  More 
details  were  demanded,  and  were  liberally  added  by 
the  invention  of  those  who  undertook  to  cater  for 
the  public  taste  in  such  matters.  The  same  naniM 
of  kings  and  champions,  which  had  first  caught  the 
national  ear,  were  still  retained,  in  order  to  si^rc 
attention;  and  the  same  a.nsertions  of  authenticity, 
and  affected  references  to  real  history,  were  stoutly 
made,  both  in  the  commencement  and  in  the  co>irM 
of  the  narrative.  Each  nation,  as  will  presently  be 
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Keen,  came  atlen^h  to  adopt  to  itaclf  a cycle  of  lie- 
roea  like  those  of  the  Iliad  ; a sort  of  common  pro- 
perty to  all  minstrels  who  chose  to  make  use  of 
them,  under  the  condition  always  that  the  general 
character  ascribed  to  each  individual  hero  was  pre- 
served with  some  degree  of  consistency.  Thus,  in 
the  Romanctsof  The  Round  ToA/c,  Gowain  is  usu- 
ally represented  as  courteous;  Kay  as  rude  and 
boastful  ; Mordred  as  treacherous  ; and  Sir  Launce- 
lot  ns  a tnie  though  a sinful  lover,  and  in  all  other 
resiafcis  a model  of  chivalry.  Amid  the  Paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  whose  cycle  may  be  considered  aspe- 
ciihariy  the  property  of  French  in  opposition  to  Nor- 
tnun-Anglo  Romance,  Gan,  or  Ganelon  of  Mayence. 
is  always  represented  as  a faithless  traitor,  engaged 
in  intrigues  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity  ; Ro- 
land as  brave,  unsuspicious,  devotedly  loyal,  and 
somewhat  simple  in  his  disposition  ; Renaud,  or  Ri- 
naldo,  who  possessed  the  frontier  fortress,  is  paint- 
ed with  all  the  properties  of  a borderer,  valiant, 
alert,  ingenious,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous.  The 
some  conventional  distinctions  maybe  traced  in  the 
history  of  the  Nibeiung,  a composition  of  Scandi- 
navian origin,  which  has  supplied  matter  for  so 
many  Teutonic  Romances.  Mejstcir  Hildebrand, 
Et7.ei,  Theodori^k,  and  the  champion  Hogan,  as  well 
as  Chrimhilda  and  the  females  introduced,  nave  the 
same  individuality  of  character,  which  is  ascribed, 
in  Homer's  immortal  writings,  to  the  wise  Ulysses, 
the  brave  but  relentless  Achilles,  his  more  gentle 
friend  Patrocius,  Sarpedon  the  favourite  of  the  gods, 
and  Hector  the  protector  of  mankind.  It  was  not 
permitted  to  the  invention  of  a Greek  poet  to  make 
Ajax  a dwarf,  or  Teucer  a giant,  Thersites  a hero,  or 
Diorriedes  a coward ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  un- 
der similar  restrictions  respecting  consistency,  that 
the  ancient  romancers  exercised  their  ingenuity  up- 
on the  materials  supplied  them  by  their  pi^eccssors. 
But,  in  other  respects,  the  whole  store  of  romantic 
history  and  tradition  was  free  to  all  as  a joint  stock 
in  trade,  on  which  each  had  a right  to  draw  as  suit- 
ed his  particular  purposes.  He  was  at  liberty  not 
only  to  select  a hero  out  of  known  and  established 
names  which  had  been  the  theme  of  others,  but  to 
imamne  a new  personage  of  his  own  pure  fancy,  and 
comoine  him  with  the  heroes  of  Arinur’s  Tanle  or 
Charlemagne’s  Court,  in  the  way  which  best  suited  his 
fancy.  He  was  permitted  to  excite  now  wars  against 
those  bulwarks  of  Christendom,  invade  them  with 
fresh  and  innumerable  hosts  of  Saracens,  reduce 
them  to  the  last  extreniity,  drive  them  from  their 
thrones,  and  lead  them  into  captivity,  and  again  to 
relieve  their  persons,  and  restore  their  suverei^ty,  . 
by  events  ana  agents  totally  unknown  in  their  form- 1 
er  storv. 

In  tue  characters  thus  assigned  to  the  individual  | 
personages  of  romantic  fiction,  it  is  possible  there 
might  be  some  slight  foundation  in  remote  tradition, ' 
as  there  were  also  probably  some  real  grounds  for 
the  existence  of  such  persons,  and  perhaps  for  a | 
▼oryfow  of  the  loading  circumstances  attributed  to  ' 
them.  But  the%  realities  only  exist  as  the  few 
grains  of  wheat  in  the  bushel  of  chaff,  incapable  of 
being  winnowed  out,  or  cleared  from  the  mass  of 
fiction  with  which  each  new  romancer  had  in  his 
turn  overwhelmed  them.  So  that  Romance,  though 
certainly  deriving  its  first  original  from  the  pure 
font  of  History,  is  supplied,  during  the  course  of 
a very  few  generations  with  so  many  tributes  j 
from  the  Imadnation,  that  at  length  the  very  j 
name  comes  to  oe  used  to  distinguish  works  of  pure 
fiction. 

When  so  popular  a department  of  poctij  has  at- 
tamed  this  decided  character,  it  becomes  time  to  in- 

Siuire  who  were  the  composers  of  these  numerous, 
engthened,  and  once  admired  narratives  which  are 
called  Metrical  Romances,  and  from  whence  they 
drew  their  authority.  Both  these  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion have  been  the  source  of  great  controversy 
among  antiquarians ; a class  of  men  who.  be  it  said 
with  their  forgiveness,  are  apt  to  be  both  positive 
and  polemical  upon  the  very  points  which  are  least 
susceptible  of  proof,  and  which  are  least  valuable 
if  the  truth  could  be  ascertained ; and  which,  there- 


fore, we  would  gladly  have  seen  handled  with  more 
diffidence,  and  oetier  temper,  in  proportion  to  their 
uncertainty. 

The  late  venerable  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
led  the  way  unwarily  to  this  dire  controversy,  by  as- 
cribing the  composition  of  our  ancient  heroic  songs 
and  metrical  legends,  in  rather  too  liberal  language, 
to  the  minstrels,  that  class  of  men  by  whom  they 
were  generally  recitefl.  This  excellent  person,  to 
whose  memory  the  lovers  of  our  ancient  lyre  must 
always  remain  so  deeply  indebted,  did  not,  on  pub- 
lishing his  work  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  see  the  rigid 
necessity  of  observing  the  utmost  and  most  accu- 
rate precision  cither  in  his  transcripts  or  his  defini* 
tiuns.  The  study  which  he  wished  to  introduce  was 
a new  one— it  was  his  object  to  place  it  before  the 
public  in  an  engaging  and  interesting  form  ; and,  in 
consideration  of  ins  having  obtaineof  this  important 
point  we  ought  to  make  every  allowance,  not  only 
for  slight  inaccuracies,  but  for  some  hasty  conclu- 
sions, and  even  exaggerations,  with  which  he  was 
induced  to  garnish  his  labour  of  love.  He  defined 
the  minstrds,  to  whose  labours  he  chiefly  sscrib^ 
the  metrical  compositions  on  which  he  desired  to  fix 
(he  attention  of  the  public,  as  “an  order  of  men  in 
the  middle  ages,  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  music,  and  sung  to  the  harp  verses  composra 
by  themselves  or  others.”*  In  a very  learned  and 
elegant  essay  upon  the  text  thus  announced,  the 
reverend  Prelate  in  a ^at  measure  supported  the 
definition  which  he  had  laid  down  ; although  it  may 
be  thought  that,  in  the  first  editions  at  least,  he  has 
been  anxious  to  view  the  profession  of  the  minstrels 
on  their  fairest  and  most  brilliant  side : and  to  assign 
to  them  a higher  station  in  society  than  a general 
review  of  all  the  passages  connected  with  them  will 
permit  us  to  give  to  a class  of  persons,  who  either 
lived  ff  vagrant  life,  dependent  on  the  precarious 
taste  of  the  public  for  a hard-earned  maintenance, 
or,  at  best,  were  retained  as  a part  of  the  menial  re- 
tinue of  some  haughty  baron,  and  in  a great  mea- 
sure identified  with  his  musical  band. 

The  late  acute,  industrious,  and  ingenious  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Ritson,  whose  severe  accuracy  was  connected 
with  an  unhappy  eagerness  and  irritability  of  temper, 
took  advantage  of  the  exaggerations  occasionally  to 
be  found  in  the  Bishop’s  Account  qf  Ancient  min- 
strelsy. and  assatleti  him  with  terms  which  are  any- 
thing but  courteous.  Without  finding  an  excuse, 
either  in  the  novelty  of  the  studies  in  which  Percy 
had  led  the  way,  or  in  the  vivacity  of  imagination 
which  he  did  not  himself  share,  he  proceeded  to  ar- 
raign each  trivial  inaccuracy  as  a gross  fraud,  and 
every  deduction  which  he  considered  to  be  erroneous 
as  a wilful  untruth,  fit  to  be  stigmatized  with  the 
broadest  appellation  by  which  faJ^hood  can  be  dis- 
tinguished. Yet  there  is  so  little  room  for  this  ex- 
treme loss  of  temper,  that,  upon  a recent  pemsal  of 
both  those  ingenious  essays,  we  were  su^rised  to 
find  that  the  reverend  Editor  of  the  Reliques.  and 
the  accurate  Antiquary,  have  dift'ered  so  very  little, 
as,  in  essential  facts,  they  appear  to  have  done. 
Quotations  are.  indeed,  made  by  both  with  no  spa- 
ring hand;  and  hot  arguments,  and,  on  one  side  at 
least,  hard  words,  are  unsparingly  employed:  while, 
as  is  said  to  happen  in  theological  polemics,  the  con- 
test grows  warmer,  in  proportion  as  the  ground  con- 
cerning which  it  is  carried  on  is  narrower  and  more 
insignincant  But  notwithstanding  all  this  ardour  of 
controversy,  their  systems  in  reality  do  not  essen- 
tially differ. 

Ritson  is  chiefly  ofTended  at  the  sweeping  conclu- 
sion. in  which  Percy  states  the  minstrels  as  subsist- 
ing by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and  reciting  to 
the  harp  verses  composed  by  themselves  and  others. 
Ho  shows  very  successfully  that  this  definition  is 
considerably  too  extensive,  and  that  the  terra  min- 
strel comprehended,  of  old,  not  merely  those  who 
recited  to  the  harp  or  other  instrument  romances 
and  ballad^  but  others  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  skill  in  instrumental  music  only;  and,  more- 
over, that  jugglers,  sleight-of-hand  performers,  dan- 

* Essay  on  Ancient  Minstrets  in  Engbtnd,  prefixed  to  tlio 
fint  volume  of  Bialiop  Percy’e  ReUgues. 
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cerB,  tumblers  and  such  like  subordinate  artists, 
who  were  introduced  to  help  away  the  tedious  hours 
in  an  ancient  feudal  castle,  were  mso  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  of  minstrel.  But  although  he 
distinctly  proves  that  Percy’s  definition  applied  only 
to  one  class  of  the  persons  termed  minstrels,  those 
namely  who  sung  or  recited  verses,  and  in  many 
cases  of  their  own  composition ; the  bishop’s  posi- 
tion remains  unassailable,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  one 
general  class,  and  those  the  most  distinguished  du- 
ring the  middle  ages.  All  minstrels  did  not  use  the 
harp,  and  recite  or  compose  romantic  poetry ; but  it 
cannot  be  denitnl  that  such  was  the  occupation  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  order.  This  Ritson  has  ra- 
ther admitted  than  denied ; and  the  number  of  quo- 
tations which  his  industry  has  brought  together,  ren- 
dered such  an  admission  inevitable. 

Indeed,  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  ancient 
Romances  of  the  metrical  class,  shows  us  that  they 
were  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  re- 
cited, or,  more  properly,  chanted,  to  some  siraple 
tune  or  cadence,  for  the  amusement  of  a large  audi- 
ence. Our  ancestors,  as  they  were^circumscribed  in 
knowledge,  were  also  more  hmited  in  conversational 
powers  than  their  enlightened  descendants:  and  it 
seems  probable,  that,  in  their  pubhc  festivals,  there 
was  great  advantage  found  in  the  presence  of  a min- 
strel, who  should  recite  some  popular  composition 
on  their  favourite  subjects  of  love  and  war^  to  pre- 
vent those  pauses  of  discourse  which  sometimes  fall 
heavily  on  a company,  even  of  the  present  accom- 
pUsbed  age,  and  to  supply  an  agreeable  train  of  ide^ 
to  those  guests  who  had  few  of  their  own.  It  is, 
therefore,  almost  constantly  insinuated,  that  the  Ro- 
mance was  to  be  chanted  or  recited  to  a large  and 
festive  society,  and  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
piec^  generally  at  the  opening,  there  is  a request  of  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  performer ; and  hehce,  the 
perpetual  "Lytne  and  listen,  lordings  free,”  w'hicb  in 
those,  or  equivalent  words,  forms  the  introduction  to 
so  manv  ilomances.  As,  for  example,  in  the  old 
poem  of  Guy  and  Colbrand^  the  minstrel  speaks  of 
his  own  occupation : 

“ Wlien  meat  and  drink  h sreat  pleutyo. 

Then  loid«  and  ladyet  •till  will  bu, 

And  «it  ami  solace  lythe. 

Tl>en  it  is  time  for  mra  to  apeoke, 

Of  kem  knqplitt  and  kenipca  froate, 

Such  carpiDf  for  to  kytno.’' 

Chaucer,  also,  in  his  Ryme  of  Sir  Thopas,  assigns 
to  the  minstrels  of  his  hero’s  household  the  same 
duty,  of  reciting  Romances  of  spiritual  or  secular 
heroes,  for  the  good  knight’s  pastime  while  arming 
for  battle  .- 

" Do  cum,”  beaard,  “ my  mineauales. 

And  jeetoura  for  to  telien  tale* 

Anon  in  min  arming, 

Of  romaunce*  that  bra  rcalea. 

Of  popea  and  of  cardinal^ 

And  eke  of  love-loofing.” 


Not  to  multiply  quotations,  we  will  only  add  one  of 
sonic  importance,  which  mast  have  escaped  Rit- 
son’s  researches:  for  his  editorial  integrity  was 
such,  as  rendered  him  incapable  of  suppressing  evi- 
dence on  either  side  of  the  o^stion.  In  the  ola  Ro- 
mance or  legend  of  7Vuc  TJiomas  and  the  Queen 
of  Eljland,  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  himself  a minstrel, 
18  gifted  by  the  Queen  of  the  Paery  with  the  facul- 
ties of  music  and  song.  The  answer  of  Thomas  is 
not  only  conclusive  as  to  the  minstrel’s  custom  of 
recitation,  but  shows  that  it  was  esteemed  the  high- 
est branch  of  his  profession  and  superior  as  such  to 
mere  instrumental  music : 

" To  harp  and  carp,  Thomas,  whoresoorer  w coo, 

Thomas  tako  th«  Umm  with  the” 

Harpinc,"  he  said,  ken  1 non. 

For  toDfo  is  cbefe  of  Mrnatnilso.'’* 

We  therefore  arrive  at  the  legitimate  conclusion, 
that  although,  under  the  general  term  minstrels, 
were  comprdiended  many  who  probably  entertain^ 
the  public  only  with  instrumental  performances, 
with  nbald  tales,  with  jugglery,  or  farcical  represent- 
ations, yet  one  class  amongst  them,  and  that  a nu- 


• Jaiuicaoo’*  Popuiar  BaUadt,  vol.  II.  p.  sr. 


merous  one,  made  poetical  recitations  their  ehieC  if 
not  their  exclusive  occupation.  The  memo^  of 
these  men  was,  in  the  general  case,  the  d^KMitoiy 
of  the  pieces  which  they  recited ; and  hence,  al- 
though a number  of  their  Romances  still  sonrie, 
very  many  more  have  doubtless  fallen  into  oblivknu 

'That  the  minstrels  were  also  the  authors  of  many 
of  these  poems,  and  that  they  altered  and  ^latgad 
others,  is  a matter  which  can  scarce  be  doubted, 
when  It  is  proved  that  they  were  the  ordinary  reci- 
ters of  them.  It  was  as  natural  for  a minstrel  to 
become  a poet  or  composar  of  Romance  as  for  a 
player  to  be  a dramatic  author,  or  a musician  a com- 
poser of  music.  Whatsoever  individual  among  i 
class,  whose  trade  it  was  to  recite  poetry,  foil  the 
least  degroe  of  poetical  enthusiasm  m a profesaon 
BO  peculi.irly  calculated  to  inspire  it,  must,  from  that 
very  impulHe,  have  become  an  original  author,  or 
translator  at  least ; thus  giving  novelty  to  hia  re- 
citations, and  a»iuiring  aauitional  profit  and  faxae. 
~ Bi.sho(>  Bercy,  therefore,  states  the  case  fairly  ia 
the  following  passage “It  can  hardly  be  expected, 
that  we  should  be  able  to  produce  regular  and  un- 
broken annals  of  the  minstrel  art  and  its  professor 
or  have  sufficient  information,  whether  every  min- 
strel or  bard  composed  himself,  or  oply  repeated,  the 
songs  he  chanted.  Some  probably  did  the  one,  and 
some  the  other;  and  it  would  have  been  wondcrfol. 
indeed,  if  men,  whoso  peculiar  profession  it  w^  and 
who  devoted  their  time  and  talents  to  entertain  tfaar 
hearers  with  poetical  compositions,  were  peculiarir 
deprived  of  uU  poetical  genius  themselves,  and  hid 
been  under  a physical  incapacity  of  composing  thoas 
common  popuiar  rhymes,  which  were  the  usual  auh- 
jects  of  their  recitation.’’*  While,  however,  we  ac- 
quiesce in  the  pro|>osition,  that  the  minstrels  com- 
posed many,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  the  tneth- 
cal  Romances  which  they  sung,  it  is  evident  they 
were  frequently  assisted  in  the  task  by  others,  who, 
though  not  belonging  to  this  profession,  wen 
prompted  by  leisure  and  inclination  to  enter  upon 
the  literary  or  poetical  department  as  aniateum 
These  very  often  belonged  to  the  clerical  professoo. 
amongst  whom  relaxation  of  discipline,  abundance 
of  spare  tim^  and  impatience  of  the  routine  of  cere- 
monious duties,  often  led  individuals  into  worse 
cupations  than  the  listening  to  or  composing  metii- 
cal  Romances.  It  was  in  vain  that  both  the  poems 
and  the  minstrels  who  reciiwl  them  w'ere,  by  sta- 
tute, debarred  from  entering  the  more  rigid  monas- 
teries. Both  found  their  way  frequently  to  the 
refectory,  and  were  made  more  welcome  than  bre- 
thren of  their  own  profession;  as  we  may  leam 
from  a memorable  Oest,  in  which  two  poor  trar^- 
liiig  priests,  who  had  been  received  into  a monasieiy 
with  acclamation,  under  the  mistaken  idea  of  their 
being  minstrels,  are  turned  out  in  disgrace,  when  it 
is  discovered  that  they  were  indeed  capable  of  fur- 
nishing spiritual  iustruction,  but  understood  none 
of  the,  entertaining  arts  with  which  the  ho^itaiity 
of  their  hosts  raij^t  have  been  repaid  by  itmerant 
bards. 

Nay,  besides  a truant  disposition  to  a foihiddeo 
task,  many  of  the  grave  authors  may  have  alleged, 
in  their  own  defence,  that  the  connexion  between 
history  and  Romance  was  not  in  their  day  encirdjr 
dissolved.  Some  eminent  men  exercis^  themsehea 
in  both  kinds  of  composition ; as,  for  exampk- 
Maitre  Wace,  a canon  of  Caen,  m Normandy,  who, 
^ides  the  metrical  chronicle  of  iirut,  contma- 
ing  the  earliest  history  of  England,  and  other  hiatd- 
rical  legends,  wrote  in  1156,  the  Roman  de  Oietaiitr 
de  Lyon,  probably  the  same  translated  under  the  8- 
tle  of  yfoain  and  Oaxoain.  Lambert  ii  Cora,  and 
Benoit  de  Saint-Maur,  seem  both  to  have  been  of 
the  clerical  order ; and,  perhap.s,  Chretien  deTroy» 

* Emay  m the  Aneimt  Sfinstreit,  p.  aa  . 

Another  aathoritr  of  ancient  data,  the  ChnnteU  of  Berlriaa 
Quesclin,  dislwcUr  attribute*  the  moat  renowned  luxnaMe*  t* 
the  oompositi^  oT  tbo  minttitji  by  whom  they  were  ton$.  Ai 
the  paflsate  will  be  aAerwwnb  more  fully  quoted,  we  nuit  bote 
only  any.  that  after  onumemttnir  Arthur.  Lancelot.  Godfrey*  Re- 
land,  and  other  cbaraidoDS,  be  sum*  up  hit  aconont  of  them  is 
being  t]ie  heruee 

I De  quoi  dls  mtoestneri  font  lee  noblee  roinans*'' 
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a most  volnminous  author  of  Romance,  was  of  the 
same  professron.  Indeed,  the  extreme  length  of 
many  Romances  being  much  greater  than  any  min- 
strel could  undertake  to  sing  at  one  or  even  many 
sittings,  may  induce  ns  to  refer  them  to  men  of  a 


their  highest  enjoyments,  yet  some  justification  is 
usually  to  be  drawn  from  the  manners  of  the  classes 
who  were  thus  lowered  in  public  opinion.^  It  must 
be  remembered,  that,  as  professors  of  this  joyous 
science,  as  it  was  called,  the  minstrels  stood  in  di- 


more  sedentary  occupation  than  those  wandering  rect_oppo.sition  to  the  more  severe  part  of  the  Ca- 
poets.  The  religions  Romances  were,  in  all  proba-  j tholics,  and  to  the  monks  in  particular,  whose 
bility,  the  works  of  such  churchrnen  as  might  wish  j vows  bound  them  to  practise  virtues  of  the  ascetic 
to  reconcile  an  agreeable  occupation  ^^nth  their  rcli-  I order,  and  to  look  upon  every  thing  as  profane  which 


gious  profession.  All  which  circumstances  must  be 
received  as  exceptions  from  the  general  proposition, 
that  the  Romances  in  metre  were  the  compositions 
of  the  minstrels  by  whom  they  were  recited  or  sung, 
though  they  must  still  leave  Percy’s  proposition  to 
a certain  extent  unimpeached. 

To  e.xp|ain  the  liistorv  of  Romance,  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  digress  a little  further  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  minstrels  by  whom  these  compositions  were 
often  made,  and,  generally  speaking,  preserved  and 
recited.  And  here  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  ve- 
nerable Prelate  ha.«^  perhaps,  suffered  his  love  of  an- 
tiquity, and  his  desire  to  ennoble  the  productions  of 
the  middle  ages,  a little  to  overcolour  the  import- 
ance and  respectability  of  the  minstrel  tribe;  al- 
though his  opponent  Ritson  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
seizwl  on  all  circumstances  and  inferences  which 
could  be  adduced  to  prove  the  degradation  of  the 
minstrel  character,  without  attending^ to  the  parti-  , 
culars  by  which  these  depreciating  circumstances 
were  qualified.  In  fact,  neither  of  these  e.xw-llent 
antiouarians  has  cast  a general  or  philosophic  glance 
on  the  necessa^  condition  of  a set  of  men,  who 
were  by  profession  the  instruments  of  the  pleasure 
of  others  during  a period  of  society  such  as  was 
presented  in  the  middle  ages. 

In  a very  early  period  of  civilization,  ere  the  divi- 
sion of  ranks  has  been  gcncmlly  adopted,  and  while 
each  tribe  may  be  yet  considered  as  one  great  family, 
and  th^  nation  as  a union  of  such  independent 
tribes,  the  poetical  art,  so  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
oratory  or  persausion.  is  found  to  ascertain  to  its 

Krofessors  a very  high  rank.  Poets  are^,  them  the 
istorians  and  often  tne  priests  of  the  society.  Their 
command  of  language,  then  in  its  infancy,  excites 
not  merely  pleasure,  but  enthusiasm  and  admiration. 
■When  separated  into  a distinct  cla.ss,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Celtic  Bards,  and,  perhaps,  wiih  the 


was  connected  with  mere  worldly  pleasure.  The 
manners  of  the  minstrels  themselves  gave  but  too 
much  ro9m  for  clerical  censure.  They  were  the 
usual  assistants  at  scenes,  not  merely  of  conviviali- 
ty, but  of  license ; and,  as  the  companions  and  en- 
couragers  of  revelling  and  excess,  they  became  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes,  not  only  of  the  aged  and  the  se- 
rious, but  of  the  libertine  himself,  when  his  debauch 

Called  on  his  recollection.  The  minstrels,  no  doubt, 
ike  their  brethren  of  the  stage,  sought  an  apolo^ 
in  the  corrunied  taste  and  manners  of  their  audi- 
ence. with  wnich  they  were  obliged  to  comply,  un- 
der the  true  but  melancholy  condition,  that 


■ tber  who  live  to  please  must  please  lo  live. 


But  this  very  necessity,  rendered  more  degrading  by 
their  increasing  numbers  and  decreasing  reputation, 
only  acceleraied  the  total  downfall  of  their  order, 
and  the  general  discredit  and  neglect  into  w'hich  they 
had  fallen.  The  statute  of  thc39lh  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, passed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
ranks  those  dishonoured  sons  of  song  among  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  and  apppints  them  to  be  punished 
as  such  ; and  tbc  occupation,  though  a vestige  of  it 
was  long  retained  in  tbc  habits  of  iravelling  ballad- 
singers  and  musicians,  sunk  into  total  neglect  and 
contempt.  Of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter ; 
our  business  being  at  present  with  those  Romances, 
which,  while  stilfin  the  zenith  of  their  reputation, 
were  the  means  by  which  the  minstrels,  at  least  the 
belter  and  higher  class  among  them,  recommended 
themselves  to  the  favour  of  their  noble  patrons,  and 
of  the  audiences  whom  they  addressed. 

It  may  be  presumeil,  that,  although  the  class  of 
minstrels,  like  all  who  merely  depend  upon  grati^- 
ing  the  public,  carried  in  their  very  occupation  the 
evils  which  first  infected,  and  finally  altogether  de- 
praved, their  reputation ; yet,  in  the  earlier  ages. 


....  ...  reputation;  yet,  „ 

Skalds  of  Scandinavia,  they  rank  high  in  the  .scale  ; their  duties  were  more  honourably  estimated,  and 
of  society,  and  we  not  only  fmd  kings  and  nobles  i some  attempts  were  made  to  introduce  into  their 
listening  to  them  with  admiration,  but  emulous  of  motley  body  the  character  of  a regular  establish- 


iheir  art,  and  desirous  to  be  enrolled  among  their 
numbers.  Several  of  the  most  renowned  northern 
kings  and  champions  valued  themselves  as  much 

Xn  their  powers  of  poetry  as  on  their  rnartial  ex- 
t«:  and  of  the  Welsh  princes,  the  Irish  kings, 
and  tne  Highland  chiefs  of  Scotland,  very  many 

Sractised  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music.  Llwaren 
len  was  a prince  of  the  Cyniraig,— Brian  Boronihe, 
a harper  and  a musician,— and,  without  resorting  to 
the  questionable  authenticity  of  Ossian,  several  in- 
stances of  the  same  kind  might  be  produced  in  the 
Highlands. 

But,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  classes  of  soci- 
ety come  to  assume  their  usual  gradation  with  re- 
sp^t  to  each  other,  the  rank  of  professional  poets  is 
uniformly  found  to  sink  gradually  in  the  scale,  along 
with  that  of  all  others  whose  trade  it  is  to  contri- 
bute to  mere  amusement.  The  professional  poet, 
Ukethe  player  or  the  musician,  becomes  the  compa- 
nion and  soother  only  of  idle  and  convivial  hours ; 
his  presence  would  be  unbecoming  on  occasion.s  of 
gravity  and  importance;  and  his  art  is  accounted 
at  best  an  amusing  but  useless  luxury.  Although 
the  intellectual  pleasure  derived  from  poetry,  or 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  drama,  l>e  of  a different 
and  much  higher  class  than  that  derived  from  the 
accordance  of  soundi^  or  from  the  exhibition  of 
feats  of  dexterity,  still  it  will  be  found,  that  the  opi- 
nions and  often  the  laws  of  society,  while  individu- 
al.s  of  thcse_  classes  arc  chcrishea  and  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  have  degraded  the  professions 
themselves  among  its  idle,  dissolute,  and  useless  ap- 
pendages. Although  it  may  be  accounted  ungrate- 
ful in  mankind  thus  to  reward  the  instruments  of 
VOL.  I.— 6 O 


incut,  subjected  to  discipline  and  subordination.  Se- 
veral individuals,  both  of  France  and  England,  bore 
the  title  of  King  of  Minstrels,  and  were  invested 
probably  with  some  authority  over  the  others.  The 
Serjeant  of  Minstrels  is  also  mentioned  ; and  Ed- 
ward IV.  seems  to  have  attempted  to  form  a Guild 
or  exclusive  Corporation^  of  Minstrels.  John  of 
Gaunt,  at  an  earlier  period,  established  (between 
jest  and  earnest,  perhaps)  a Court  Baron  of  Min 
strels,  to  be  held  at  Tilbury.^  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  suppose,  that  the  inffuenc.e  of  their  esta- 
blishments went  far  in  restraining  the  license  of  a 
body  of  artists  so  unruly  as  well  as  numerous. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising  that  individuals,  whoso 
talents  in  the  arts  of  music,  or  of  the  stage,  rise  to 
the  highest  order,  .should,  in  a special  degree,  attain 
the  regard  and  affection  of  the  powerful,  acquire 
wealth,  and  rise  to  consideration  ; for  in  such  pro- 
fessions, very  high  prizes  are  assigned  only  to  pre- 
eminent excellence;  while  ordinary  or  inferior  prac- 
tisers  of  the  same  art  may  be  said  to  draw  in  the 
lottery  something  worse  than  a mem  blank.  In  the 
useful  arts,  a great  equality  subsists  among  the 
members,  and  it  is  wealth  alone  which  distinguishes 
a tradesman  or  a mechanic  from  llie  brethren  of  his 
miild  ; in  other  points  their  respectability  is  equal. 
The  worst  weaver  in  the  craft  is  still  a weaver,  and 
the  best,  to  all  but  those  who  buy  his  web,  is  little 
more— as  men  they  are  entirely  on  a level.  In  what 
are  called  the  fine  arts,  it  is  different ; for  excellence 
leads  to  the  highest  point  of  consideration ; medio- 
crity, and  marked  inferioriiy,  are  the  object  of  ne- 
glect and  utter  contempL  Garrick,  in  his  chariot,  and 
whose  Company  was  courted  for  his  wit  and  talent, 
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was,  after  all,  by  profession,  the  same  with  the  un- 
fortunate stroller,  whom  the  British  laws  condemn 
08  a voRobond,  and  to  whose  dead  body,  other  coun- 
tries refuse  even  the  lost  rites  of  Christianity.  In 
the  some  manner  it  is  easy  to  suppose,  that  when, 
in  complionee  with  the  taste  of  their  age,  monarchs 
entertained  their  domestic  minstrels,*  those  persons 
might  be  admitted  to  the  most  Mattering  intimaey 
with  their  royal  masters;  sle<m  within  the  royal 
chamber,'!  amass  considerable  fortunes,  found  hos- 
pitals.? and  receive  rewards  singularly  over-propor- 
tionea  to  the  perquisites  of  the  graver  professions 
and  even  practise,  in  company  with  their  royal  mas- 
ters, the  pleasing  artsof  poetiy  and  music,  which  all 
are  so  desirous  of  attaining  ;ll  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  those  who  ranked  lower  in  the  same  profes- 
sion were  struggling  with  difficulty  to  gain  a precari- 
ous subsistence,  and  many  of  a rank  still  more  su- 
bordinate, were  incurring  ail  the  disgrace  usually 
attached  to  a vagabond  Fife  and  a dubious  charac- 
ter. In  the  fine  arts,  we  repeat,  excellence  is  de- 
manded, and  mere  mediocrity  is  held  contemptible; 
and,  while  the  favour  with  which  the  former  is  Iqiul- 
ed,  sometimes  seems  disproporlioned  to  the  utility 
of  the  art  itself,  nothing  can  exceed  the  scorn  pour- 
ed out  on  those  who  expose  themselves  by  underta- 
king arts  which  they  arc  unable  to  practise  with 
success ; and  it  follows,  that  as  excellence  can  only 
be  the  property  of  a few  individuals,  the  profession 
in  general  must  be  regarded  as  a degraded  one, 
though  these  gifted  persons  are  allowed  to  pass  as 
eminent  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Self-con- 
ceit, however,  love  of  an  idle  life,  and  a variety  of 
combined  motives,  never  fail  to  recruit  the  lower  or- 
ders of  such  idle  professions  with  individuals,  by 
whose  performances,  and  often  by  their  private  cha- 
ractersh  the  art  which  they  have  rashly  adopted  is 
discredited,  without  any  corresponding  advantage 
to  themselves.  .It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that 
while  such  distinguished  examples  of  the  contrarj’ 
appeared  arnongst  individuals,  the  whole  body  of 
minstrels,  with  the  Romances  which  they  compo- 
sed and  sung,  should  bo  reprobated  by  graver  histo- 
rians in  such  severe  terms  as  often  occur  in  the 
monkish  chronicles  of  the  day. 

Respecting  the  style  of  their  composition  Du 
Cange  informs  us,  that  the  minstrels  sometimes  de-  1 
voted  their  strains  to  Hatter  the  great,  and  sing  the  i 
praises  of  those  Princes  bv  whom  they  were  pro- ' 
tected;  while  he  owns,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
often  recommended  to  their  hearers  the  path  of  vir- ' 
tue  and  nobleness,  and  pointed  nut  the  pursuits  by  ' 
which  the  heroes  of  Romance  had  rendered  them-  i 
selves  renowned  in  song.1T  He  quotes  from  the  , 
Romance  of  Bertrand  Guesclin,  the  injunction  on  i 
those  who  would  rise  to  fame  in  arms  to  copv  the  i 
valiant  acts  of  the  Paladins  of  Charles,  and  the  j 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  narrated  in  Roman-  i 
ces ; and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  those  high  tales,  { 
in  which  the  virtues  of  generosity,  bravery,  devotion  | 
to  his  mistress,  and  zeal  for  the  CathoFic  religion,  ■ 
were  carried  to  the  greatest  height  of  romantic  per-  ; 
faction  in  the  character  of  the  hero,  united  with  the 
scenes  passing  around  them,  were  of  the  utmost  im-  ■ 
portance  in  affecting  the  character  of  the  age.  The  , 
fabulous  knights  of  Romance  were  so  completely  ; 


identified  with  those  of  real  history,  thst  jmver  his- 
torians quote  the  actions  of  the  former  in  illustration 
of,  and  as  a corollary  to,  the  real  events  which  iltey 
narrate.**  The  virtues  recommended  in  Romance 
were,  however,  only  of  that  overstrained  and  extn- 
vagant  cast  which  consisted  with  the  roirit  of  chi- 
valry. Great  bodily  strength,  and  perf^tion  in  all 
martial  exercises,  was  the  universal  accomplish- 
ment inalienable  from  the  character  of  the  hero,  and 
which  each  rornancer  had  it  in  his  power  to  confer. 
It  was  also  easily  in  the  composer’s  power  to  devise 
dangers,  and  to  free  his  hero  from  them  by  the  exer- 
tion of  valour  equally  extravagant.  But  it  was  more 
difficult  to  frame  a story  which  should  illustrate  the 
manners  as  well  as  the  feats  of  Chivalry  ; or  to  de- 
vise the  means  of  evincing  that  devotion  to  duty  and 
that  disinterested  desire  to  sacrifice  all  to  faith  ind 
honour;— that  noble  spirit  of  achievement  which  la- 
boured for  others  more  than  itself— which  form,  per- 
haps, the  fairest  side  of  the  system  under  which  the 
noble  youths  of  the  middle  ages  were  trained  up. 
The  sentiments  of  Chivalry,  as  we  have  explaiiiM 
in  our  article  on  that  subject,  were  founded  on  Uu. 
most  pure  and  honourable  principles,  but  unfortu- 
nately carried  intq  hyperbole  and  extravagance;  un- 
til the  religion  of  its  professors  approach^  to  fanati- 
cism, their  vajour  .to  frenzy,  their  ideas  of  honour  to 
absurdity,  their  spirit  of  entemrise  to  extravagance, 
and  their  respect  for  the  female  sex  to  a son  of  idol- 
nt^.  All  these  extravagant  feelings,  which  really 
existed  in  the  society  of  the  middle  ages,  were  mag- 
nified and  exaggerated  by  the  writers  and  rediers 
of  Romance;  and  these,  given  as  resemblances  of 
actual  manners,  became,  in  their  turn,  the  glass,  by 
which  the  youth  of  the  ago  dressea  themselves; 
whi  e the  spirit  of  Chivalry  and  of  Romance  thus  gra- 
dua  ly  threw  light  upon  and  enhanced  each  other. 

T 10  Romances,  thbrefore,  exhibited  the  same  sys- 
tem of  manners  which  existed  in  the  noble#of  the 
age.  The  character  of  a true  son  of  chivalry*  was 
raised  to  such  a pitch  of  ideal  and  impossible  perfec- 
tion, that  those  who  emulated  such  renown  were 
usually  contented  to  stop  far  short  of  the  mark.  The 
most  adventurous  and  unshaken  valour,  a mind 
capable  of  the  highest  flights  of  romantic  generosity, 
ft  iieart  which  was  devoted  to  the  will  of  some  fair 
idol,  on  whom  his  deeds  were  to  reflect  glory,  and 
whose  love  w;as  to  reward  all  his  toils,— inese  were 
attributes  which  all  aspired  to  exhibit  who  sought  to 
rank  higli  in  the  annals  of  chivalry ; and  such  were 
the  virtues  which  the  minstrels  celebrated.  But,  like 
the  temper  of  a tamed  lion,  the  fierce  and  dissoluu 
spirit  of  the  age  often  showed  itself  through  the  fair 
varnish  of  this  ortificial  system  of  manners.  The 
valour  of  the  hero  was  often  stained  by  acts  oferu- 
elty,  or  freaks  of  rash  desperation ; his  courtesy  and 
munificence  became  solemn  foppery  and  wild  proiih 
sion ; his  love  to  his  lady  often  demanded  and  recei- 
ved a requital  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the 
object ; and  those  who  affected  to  found  their  attach- 
ment on  the  purest  and  most  delicate  metaphysical 
principles,  carried  on  their  actual  intercourse  with  a 
license  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  sublinie 
pretensions.  Such  were  the  real  mannera  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  we  find  them  so  depicted  in  these 
ancient  legends.  .. 


• Bcnlic,(R<a'U  Joculator,)  tbn  jonfrl<*ur  or  minjirel  of  W'lllmm 
the  CoiKiuerur.  tud.  m fVoni  tJ>o  nnoni*dny  reciitd.  tlin.-o 

rilhi  and  fire  caracaUni  of  land  in  niniir»>tU*r«hiit»  witliout  rent. 
Henry  L had  a miniitrel  callert  Galfrid  who  rcceir'cd  an  annuity 
from  tiw  Abbey  of  Hid**. 

f A minutrclof  Edward  I.,  during  that  t•noro'■  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land,  aiepl  within  Ina  tent,  and  came  to  hia  aaaialancv  wlwn 
an  attempt  waa  made  to  aaaaaainaie  him. 

I Tl*e  ibiory  and  Hoapila)  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  London,  wa*  | 
founded  in  tlw  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Royer,  or  Ralicr.  a minatrel 
of  that  prince. 

S In  irtl,  the  monks  of  Maxlork,  near  Coventry,  paid  a dona- 
tion of  four  abillinga  to  th**  niinatrrla  of  I>onl  Clinton  for  sonn, 
harping,  and  other  exiiihiliona,  while,  to  a doctor  who  preached  be- 
fore (he  coinmuniiy  in  Ihc  anmr  year,  tliov  Baaigiied  only  aixpcnce. 

n The  noted  anecdote  of  Blondel  and  nia  royal  master,  Riclioid 
Co-nr  de  Lion,  will  occur  to  evfry  reader. 

IT  Mihistei  LI  dicii  pnmertim  Scumr,  mimi,  jonilatnraa.  qiioe 
euamnuin  'vulyo  AlenefTrcuxvnl  yfeiustrier$,  appellomua.— Porro 
ajusmodi  acurrarum  crat  Principca  non  tiiia  duntoxut  liidicria  ob- 
lecUtre.  sed  et  eopim  aurea  variu  nvuruni.  adcoinio  iiiaorum  Prin- 
aipum  laiKUmu,  non  tine  amentatione,  cum  canUIrnia  ot  musicia 


I inatnimcntia,  demulcere.— Tntenhim  etiam  riromm  Inaignhnn  rt 
heruiini  Kt^tu.  uut  explicaia  el  jucunda  narratioiie  eomnenMra- 
{ bant,  uut  auavi  vocia  indeciiune,  fidibuaque  ilecantabaot,  ae 
I dwnmorum,  raetrromiiiqiie  quj  kit  intererant  ludirais,  potuiun 
animiM  ad  \irtutrm  rapeaaendani  et  aummorum  virorum  inuUtie- 
' nem  Bcrenderont  i ciuou  fuit  olim  apud  Galioa  Baidomtn  mmiile- 
rium.  lit  auctor  eat  Taciiua.  No<)ue  «nim  alioa  i MimUttUh,  re- 
teriim  Galloruni  liardo$  fuiaao  iilunlma  probat  Hroiicua  TaiMM 
ad  15.  Ammiaiii.— CArrmfeort  Bertrandi  Gueeclini: 

({nl  rrut  avoir  renom  dt»  bont  et  de»  raUltau 
III  doit  aler  eouvent  a la  pivie  et  au  clump. 

Ki  eelre  en  la  baiaiUe,  ainau  que/u  RoUant, 
LeamaireJlU  Uainion  it  CharUm  U ptw  KTOtu. 

Li  Due  Lions  de  Bourtrrs.  et  Ouion  at  Qottnans, 
Perceval  li  GaloU,  letneelot  et  TristanM, 

Alejvndres,  .irlut,  (lodefroy  H sacImM, 

De  <tuoy  eUt  MmeatrUrs  font  let  noble*  Rement.  . 
••  l>nrf>oar,  the  Bcottiah  historian,  rerxurea  a Highland  eaW 
when,  in  commanding  the  rgoweu  of  ftiiee  in  battle,  h* 
him  to  the  Celtic  hero.  Fin  Mac  Coul,  and  aaya.  be  rtnyb*  in  aw*y 
mniiiierly  foahion  have  compared  him  to  Gaudifer.  a chiinriiw 
celebrated  in  the  Rumauco  or  Alexander. 
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So  high  was  the  national  excitation  in  consequence 
of  the  romantic  atmosj)here  in  which  they  seemed 
to  breathe,  that  the  knights  and  squires  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  imitated  the  wildest 
and  most  extravagant  emprises  of  the  heroes  of 
Romance ; and,  like  them,  took  on  themselves  the 
most  extraordinary  adventures,  to  show  their  own 
allantry,  and  do  most  honour  to  the  ladies  of  their 
earts.  The  females  of  rank,  erected  into  a species 
of  goddesses  in  public,  and  often  degraded  as  much 
below  their  proper  dignity  in  more  private  intercourse, 
equalled  in  their  extravagances  the  youth  of  the  other 
sex.  A singular  picture  is  dven  by  Knyghton  of  the 
damsels-crrant  who  attended  upon  the  solemn  festi- 
vals of  chivalry,  in  quest,  it  may  reasonably  he  sup- 
posed. of  such  adventures  as  are  very  likely  to  be  met 
with  by  such  females  as  think  proper  to  seek  them. 
“ These  tournaments  are  attended  by  many  ladies  of 
the  first  rank  and  greatest  beauty,  but  not  always  of 
the  most  untainted  reputation.  These  ladies  are 
dressed  in  party-coloured  tunics,  one-half  of  one 
colour,  and  the  other  half  of  another ; their  lirrinipes, 
or  tippets,  are  very  sbort^;  their  caps  remarkably 
little,  and  wrapt  about  their  heads  with  cords:  their 
girdles  and  pouches  are  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  ; and  they  wear  short  swords,  called  aaggera, 
before  them,  a little  below  their  navels ; they  are 
mounted  on  the  finest  horses,  with  the  richest  furni- 
ture. Thus  equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  place  in 
quest  of  tournaments,  by  which  they  dissipate  their 
fortunes,  and  aometimes  ruin  their  reputation.”— 
(Knyghton,  quoted  in  Henry’s  History,  vol.  8.  p.  402.) 

The  minstftls,  or  those  who  aided  them  m the 
compoaition  of  the  Romances,  which  it  was  their 
profession  to  recite,  roused  to  rivalry  by  the  unceas- 
ing demand  for  their  compositions,  endeavoured 
emulously  to  render  them  more  attractive  by  subjects 
of  new  and  varied  interest,  or  by  marvellous  inci- 
dents which  their  predecessors  were  strangers  to. 
Much  labour  has  b^n  bestowed,  somewhat  unpro- 
fitably,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  sources  from 
which  they  drew  the  embellish  men  ts  of  their  talcs, 
when  the  hearers  began  to  be  tired  of  the  unvaried 
recital  of  battle  and  tournament  which  had  satisfied 
the  simplicity  of  a former  age.  Percy  has  contended 
for  the  Northern  Sagas  m the  unquestionable  origin 
of  the  Romance  of  the  middle  ages ; Warton  con- 
ceived that  the  Oriental  Jables,  borrowed  by  those 
minstrels  who  visited  Spain,  or  who  in  great  num- 
bers attended  the  crusades,  gave  the  principal  dis- 
tinctive colouring  to  those  remarkable  compositions ; 
and  a later  system,  patronised  by  later  authors,  has 
derived  them,  in  a CTcat  measure,  from  the  Frag- 
ments of  Classical  ^peralition,  which  continued  to 
be  preserved  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
All  those  systems  seem  to  be  inaccurat^  in  so  far  as 
they  have  been  adopted,  exclusively  oi  each  other, 
and  of  the  general  proposition,  That  fables  of  a na- 
ture similar  to  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  modified 
according  to  manners  and  state  of  society,  must  ne- 
cessarily oe  invented  in  every  part  of  the  world,  for 
the  same  reason  that  grass  grows  upon  the  surfiice 
of  the  soil  in  every  climate  and  in  every  country.  ‘‘In 
reality/'  says  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  treated  this  sub- 
ject with  his  usual  ability, ' mythologicol  and  roman- 
tic tales  are  current  among  all  savages  of  whom  we 
have  any  full  account ; for  man  has  his  intellectual 
as  well  as  his  bodily  appetites,  and  these  things  are 
the  food  of  his  imagination  and  faith.  They  are 
found  wherever  there  is  language  and  discourse  of 
reason  : in  other  words,  wherever  there  is  man.  .4nd 
in  similar  stages  of  civilization,  or  states  of  society, 
the  fictions  of  different  people  will  bear  a corres- 
ponding resemblance,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ence of  time  and  scene.”* 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  usual  appear- 
ances and  productions  of  nature  offer  to  the  fancy, 
in  ever)' part  of  the  world,  the  same  means  of  divor- 
aifying  fictitious  narrative  by  the  introduction  of 
prodigies.  If  in  any  Romance,  we  encounter  the 
desenption  of  an  elephant,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that  a phenomenon,  unknown  in  Europe, 

* Preface  to  Souther's  edition  of  the  Morte  jy  Arthur,  voL  IL 
wood.  Itl7. 


must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  east ; but  who- 
soever has  seen  a serpent  and  a bird,  may  easily  ag- 
gravate the  terrors  of  the  former  bv  conferring  on 
a fictitious  monster  the  wings  of  the  latter;  and 
whoever  has  seen  or  heard  of  a wolf,  or  lion,  and 
an  eagle,  may,  by  a similar  exertjon  of  invention, 
imagine  a gnfiin  or  hippogriff.  It  is  imputing  great 
poverty  to  the  human  imagination,  to  suppose  that 
the  speciosa  miracula,  which  are  found  to  exist  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  world,  must  necessarily  be  de- 
rived from  some  common  source;  and  perhaps  we 
should  not  err  more  grossly  in  supposing,  that  the 
various  kinds  of  boats,  skiffs,  and  rafts,  upon  which 
men  have  dared  the  ocean  on  so  many  various 
shores,  have  been  all  originally  derived  from  the 
ve-'».‘!j'.l  of  the  Argonauts. 

On  tlio  other  hand,  there  arc  various  romantic  in- 
cidents and  inventions  of  a nature  so  peculiar,  that 
we  may  boldly,  ami  at  once,  refer  them  to  some  par- 
ticular and  special  origin.  The  talc  of  Flora  and 
Btanch''J{mr,  for  example,  could  only  he  Invented  in 
the  east,  where  the  scene  i«  laid,  and  the  manners 
of  which  are  observed  with  some  accuracy.  That 
of  Or/eo  and  Heratiih^  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
classical  hi.story  of  Orpheus  and  Euridicc,  with  the 
Gothic  machinery  of  the  Elves  or  Fairies,  substitu- 
te<l  for  the  infernal  regions.  But  notwithstanding 
these  and  many  other  instances,  in  winch  the  sub- 
jects or  leading  incidents  of  Romance  can  he  dia- 
tincfly  traced  to  Bniish  or  Armprican  traditions,  to 
(he  tales  and  history  of  Classic  .\ntiquity,  to  the 
wild  fables  and  rich  imagery  of  Arabia,  or  to  those 
darker  and  sterner  themes  which  were  first  treat- 
ed of  hy  the  Skalds  of  the  north,  it  would  bo  as- 
suming greatly  too  much  upon  such  grounds,  to 
ascribe  the  derivation  of  romantic  fictiiion  exclu- 
sively to  nnv  one  of  (he.st;  sources.  In  fact,  the 
foundation  of  the.se  fables  lies  deep  in  human  nature, 
and  the  siipfrstructurcs  have  been  imitated  from  va- 
rious aulhprities  by  tho.se  w-ho.  living  by  the  pleasure 
which  their  lays  of  chivalry  afforded  to  their  audi- 
ence, were  especially  anxious  to  recommend  them 
by  novel ty^of  every  kind;  and  were  undoubtedly 
hiehly  gratified  wlu-n  the  report  of  travellers,  or 
pilgrims,  or  periiaps  their  own  intercourse  with 
min.'itrel.s  of  other  nations,  enabled  them  to  vary 
their  usual  narratiuns  with  eireunistances  yet  un- 
heard in  bower  and  hall,  Roinancc,  therefore, 
w.is  like  a corapotmd  metal,  derived  from  various 
mine.s,  and  in  the  difrerent  Bpccinions  of  which  one 
metal  or  other  wn.s  alternately  predominant;  and 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  ingenious  theories  of  those 
learned  antiquaries,  who  have  endciivoured  to  seek, 
the  origin  of  this  .style  of  fiction  in  one  of  these 
sources  alone,  to  the  c.xcluai({ti  of  all  others,  seem  as 
vain  as  that  of  travellers  aflectiug  to  truce  the  pro- 
per head  of  the  Nile  to  various  different  springs,  all 
of  which  are  allowed  to  be  accessary  to  form  the 
full  majesty  of  his  current. 

As  the  fashion  of  all  things  passes  away,  the  Me- 
trical Romances  began  gradually  to  decline  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  prob^ly  on  account  of  the  depreci- 
ated character  of  the  minstrels  by  whom  they  were 
recited.  Tradition,  says  Ritson,  is  an  alchemy, 
which  converts  gold  into  lead;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that,  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
from  age  to  age,  the  most  approved  Metrical  Ro- 
mances became  gradually  corrupted  by  the  defect  of 
memory  of  some  reciters  and  the  interpolations  of 
others ; since  few  comparatively  can  be  supposed  to 
have  Had  recourse  to  the  manuscripts  m which 
some  have  been  preserved.  Neither  were  the  reci- 
ters in  the  latter,  as  in  the  former  times,  supplied 
with  new  productions  of  interest  and  merit.  The 
composition  of  the  Metrical  Romance  was  gradual- 
ly abandoned  to  persons  of  an  inferior  class.  The 
art  of  stringing  together  in  loose  verse  a number  of 
unconnected  Mventurea,  was  too  easy  not  to  be 
practised  by  many  who  only  succeeded  to  such  a de- 
gree as  was  discreditable  to  the  art,  by  showing  that 
more  mediocrity  was  suflScient  to  exercise  it.  And 
the  licentious  character,  as  well  as  the  great  num- 
ber of  those  who,  under  the  various  names  of  glee- 
men,  minstrels,  and  the  like,  traversed  the  country. 
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and  subsiflted  by  this  idle  trade,  brought  themselves 
and  their  occupation  into  still  greater  contempt  and 
disregard.  With  them,  the  long  recitations  former- 
ly made  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  were  gradually 
banished  into  more  vulgar  society. 

But  though  the  form  of  those  narratives  under- 
went a change  of  fashion,  the  appetite  for  the  fic- 
tions themselves  continued  as  ardent  as  ever;  and 
the  Prose  Romances  which  succeeded,  and  finally 
superseded  those  composed  in  ver.'»e,  had  a large  and 
permanent  share  of  popularity.  This  was,  po  doubt, 
m a great  degree  owing  to  the  important  invention 
of  printing,  which  has  so  much  contnhuted  to  alter 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  Metrical  Romances, 
though  in  some  instances  sent  to  the  press,  were 
not  very  fit  to  be  published  in  this  form.  Tne  dull  am- 
plifications which  passed  well  enough  in  the  course 
of  a half-heard  recitation,  become  intolerable  when 
subjected  to  the  eye:  and  the  public  i,aste  gradually 
growing  more  fastidious  as  the  language  became 
more  copious,  and  the  system  of  manners  more  com- 
plicated, graces  of  style  and  variety  of  sentiment 
were  demanded  instead  of  a naked  and  unadorned 
taleof  wonders.  The  authors  of  the  Prose  Romance 
endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  their  skill,  to  satisfy  this 
newly  awakened  and  more  refined  taste.  They  used, 
indeed,  the  same  sources  of  romantic  history  which 
had  been  resorted  to  by  their  metrical  predecessors; 
and  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  all  their  chivalry, 
were  ns  much  celebrated  in  prose  as  ever  they  had 
been  in  poetic  narrative.  But  the  new  candidates 
for  public  favour  pretended  to  have  recourse  to  sour- 
ces of  authentic  information,  to  which  their  metrical 
predecessors  had  no  access..  They  refer  almost  al- 
ways to  Latin,  and  sometimes  to  Greek  originajs, 
which  certainly  had  no  existence;  and  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  venerable,  names  of  the  alleged 
authors  are  invented,  as  well  as  the  supposed  origi- 
nals from  which  they  ore  said  to  have  translated 
their  narratives.  The  following  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  La  ires  tleeante  ddicieux  vxcUiJiiu  ct  tres 
plaisnnte  Hyxloire  au  trts  noble  Roy  Perct/orest, 
(printed  at  Paris  in  l.'i'iB  by  Galliot  dii  Pri',)  may 
serve  to  .show  that  modern  authors  were  not  the 
first  who  invented  the  popular  mode  of  introducing 
their  works  to  the  world  as  the  contents  of  a newly- 
discovered  manuscript.  In  the  abridgment  to  which 
we  are  limited^  we  can  give  but  a faint  picture  of  the 
minuteness  with  which  the  .author  announces  his 
pretended  discovery^  and  which  forms  an  admirable 
example  of  the  lie  with  a circumstance.  In  the  year 
1286,  Count  William  of  Hainault  had,  it  is  averred, 
crossed  the  sens  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Edward,  and  in  the  course  of  a tour  through 
Britain,  was  hospitably  entertained  at  an  abbey  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  or  the  Humber,  and  termed,  it 
seems,  Burtimer,  because  founded  by  a certain  Bur- 
timericus,  a monarch  of  whom  our  annals  are  silent, 
but  who  had  gained,  in  that  place,  a victory  over 
the  heathens  of  Germany.  Here  a cabinet,  which 
was  enclosed  in  a private  recess,  had  been  lately 
discovered  within  the  massive  walls  of  an  ancient 
tower,  and  was  found  to  contain  a Grecian  manu- 
script, along  with  a royal  crown.  The  abbot  had 
sent  the  latter  to  King  Edward,  and  the  Count  of 
Homault  with  difficulty  obtained  possession  of  the 
manuscript.  He  had  it  rendered  from  Greek  into 
Latin  by  a monk  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Landclain, 
and  from  that  language  it  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  author,  who  gives  it  to  tne 
world  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  for  the 
edification  of  nobleness  and  chivalry. 

By  such  details,  the  authors  of  the  Prose  Roman- 
ces endeavoured  to  obtain  for  their  works  a crerlit 
for  authenticity  which  had  been  denied  to  therhyth- 
mjcal  legends.  But  in  this  particular  they  did  great 
injustice  to  their  contemned  predeces.sors,  whose 
reputations  they  murdered  in  order  to  rob  them 
wth  impunity.  Whatever  fragments  or  shadowings 
of  true  history  may  yet  remain  hidden  under  the 
mass  of  necutnulat^  fable,  which  had  been  heaped 
™ ‘during  . successive  ages,  must  undoubt- 
edly be  sought  in  the  Metrical  Romances  ; and 
•coording  to  the  view  of  the  sulyect  which  we  have 


already  given,  the  more  the  works  approach  in  point 
of  antiquity  to  the  period  where  the  stoir  is  laid^^ihe 
more  are  we  likely  to  find  those  historical  rnditions 
in  something  approaching  to  an  authentic  state. 
Hut  those  who  wrote  under  the  imaginary  namtsof 
Rusiician  de  Puise,  Robert  de  Borron,  and  the  like, 
usually  seized  upon  the  subject  of  some  old  minstrel ; 
and  recomposing  the  whole  narrative  after  their 
own  fashion,  with  additional  characters  andadven- 
turers,  totally  obliterated  in  that  operation  any 
shades  which  remained  of  the  first,  and  probdile 
authentic  traditiom  which  was  the  original  source 
of  the  elaborate  fiction.  Amplification  was  espe- 
cially employed  by  the  prose  romancers,  who,  hav- 
ing once  got  hold  of  a subject,  seem  never  to  have 
parted  with  it  until  their  power  of  invention  wa« 
completely  exhausted.  The  Metrical  Romances, 
in  iome  instances,  indeed,  ran  to  great  length,  but 
were  much  exceeded  in  that  particular  by  the  folios 
which  were  written  on  tJie  same  or  similar  lopia 
( by  their  prose  successors.  Probably  the  latter  judi- 
i ciously  reflected,  that  a book  which  oddresscs  usell 
• only  to  the  eves,  may  be  laid  aside  when  it  becomes 
j tiresome  to  the  reader;  whereas  it  may  not  always 
have  been  ^ easy  to  stop  the  minstrel  in  the  full 
career  of  his  metrical  declamation. 

Wlio,  then,  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  inquiry 
can  have  been  the  real  authors  of  those  proiii 
works,  who,  shrouding  themselves  under  borrowed 
names,  derived  no  renown  from  their  labours,  if 
successful,  and  who.  certainlv,  in  the  infant  elite 
of  the  presis  were  not  rewarded  with  any  emolu- 
ment? This  question  cannot,  perha;^,  be  very  sa- 
tisfactorily answered  ; but  w'e  may  rtnsonably  sus- 
pect that  the  long  hours  of  leisure  which  the  clois- 
ter permitted  to  its  votaries,  were  often  passed  awav 
in  this  manner;  and  the  conjecture  is  rendered 
more  probable,  w’htn  it  is  observed  that  matters 
are  introduced  into  those  w’orks  which  have  un 
especial  connexion  with  sacred  history,  and  with 
the  traditions  of  the  church.  Thus,  in  the  curious 
Romance  of  Haon  de  Bonrdeaux.  a sort  of  second 
part  is  added  to  that  delightful  history,  in  which 
the  hero  visits  the  terrestrial  paradise,  encounters 
the  first  murderer  Cain,  in  the  p<  rformancc  of  his 
penance,  with  more  matter  to  the  same  nurpose, 
not  likclv  to  occur, to  the  imagination  of  a loymin; 

' besides  tnat  the  laity  of  the  period  were,  in  general, 
too  busy  and  too  ignorant  to  engage  in  literary  tasks 
of  any  kind.  The  mystical  portion  of  the  Romance 
of  the  Round  Pable  seems  derivtid  from  the  same 
'source.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  auda- 
I cious  and  sometimes  hlasphciuous  assertions,  which 
I (daiincd  for  these  fitUon.s  the  credit  due  even  to  the 
j inspired  writings  theiuselves,  were  likely  to  ordi- 
nate amongst  Roman  Catholic  churchmen,  who 
were  but  too  familiar  with  such  forgeries  for  the 
purpo.se  of  authenticating  the  legends  of  their  su- 
perstition. One  almost  incredible  instance  of  this 
impious  species  of  imposture  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  Saint  f/ruo/,  which  curious  mixture  of  mys- 
ticism and  chivalry  is  ascribed  by  the  unfearine  and 
unblushing  writer  to  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Trinity. 

Churchmen,  however,  were  by  no  means  the  only 
authors  of  these  legends,  although  the  Sires  Ckres, 
as  they  were  sometimes  termed,  who  were  account- 
ed the  chronicles  of  the  limes  in  which  they  hveo, 
were  usually  in  orders ; and  although  it  appears  that 
it  was  upon  them  that  the  commands  of  the  sove- 
reigns whom  they  servcil  often  imposed  the  task  of 
protlucing  new  Romances,  under  the  usual  disgui.«« 
of  ancient  chronicles  translated  from  the  le.arned 
languages,  or  otherwi^  collected  from  die  ruina  of 
antiquitv.  As  education  became  improved,  and 
knowledge  began  to  be  more  generally  diffused,  indi- 
viduals  among  the  laity,  and  inoseof  no  mean  rank^ 
began  to  feel  the  necessity,  as  it  mnv  be  called,  ol 
putting  into  a permanent  form  die  “’thipk-comuig 
fancies”  which  gleam  along  the  iinayinuliou  of  men 
of  genius.  Sir  Thomas  Malony,  wfio  compiled  the 
JVlorle  Arthur  from  the  French  orlginaU  * 
person  of  honour  and  worship;  and  Lord  Bemer& 
the  excellent  translator  of  Froissart,  and  aadior  of 
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a Roroiinee  called  Tht  Chtvalier dt la  Cyg^w,  is  an 
illustrious  example  that  a nobleman  of  hi^i  estima- 
tion »li(l  not  think  his  tiint*  inwemploycil  on  this 
*«penit,s  of  cumiiotitioii.  Some  literary  utue  mmsi 
lliureiure  have  uUciuitvl  tlitse  efforts  ; and  per  ha  jS 
less  eminent  authors  might,  lu  the  later  receive 
some  pecuniary  advantages.  The  translator  of 
J*erctfort*ty  formerly  mentioned,,  whp  oiipcars  to 
have  been  an  Englishman  or  Klemint|„  in  lus  ad(lit;.-^s 
to  the  warlike  and  invincible  nobility  of  France, 
holds  the  language  of  a profcs'iional  author,  who 
expected  some  odvantage  besides  tliat  of  pleasing 
those  whom  he  addressed  { and  who  t-jqiresses  pro- 
orttonal  gratitude  for  the  favourable  lecepth^n  of 
is  former  feeble  attempts  to  please  them.  1 1 is  pos- 
sible, tlierefore,  that  the  publi.shers,  the^e  lions  of 
literature,  had  begun  already  to  admit  tlMi  nutlmrs 
into  some  share  of  their  earnings.  Otiu  r printers, 
like  the  venerable  Caxton,  compiled  thcmselvte,  or 
translated  from  other  languages,  the  Komunces 
which  they  sent  to  the  press;  iluis  imiting  in  thoir 
own  persons  the  three,  separate  duf  iartments  of  au- 
thor, printer,  and  publisher. 

The  Prose  Romance  did,  not,  in  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  story,  where  digressions  ura  heaped  on 
di^esaions,  without  the  least  rsimaet  to  the  Princi- 
pe narrative,  greatly  diiTer  from  tnnt  of  tJbeir  metri- 
cal predecessors,  being,  to  , the  full,  as  tediocs  and 
inartihcial ; nay,  more  so,  in  proportioo  m the  new 
Romances  were  longer  than  the  <ild.  In  the  iruijs- 
ference  from  verse  to  prose,  and  the  amplidcatjon 
which  the  scenes  underwent  in  the  process,  many 
strong,  forcible,  and  energetic  touches  of  the  original 
author  have  been  weakened,  or  altogether  lost ; aiuJ 
the  reader  misses  wdth  regret  eomcof  the  r^eeming 
bursts  of  rude  poetrv  which,  in  the  Metrical  Ro- 
mance, make  amends  for  many  himdiixl  lines  of 
bald  and  rude  versification.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Prose  Romances  were  written  for  a more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  society,  and  by  authors  whose  lan- 
^age  was  much  more  copious,  and  who  certninly 
belonged  to  a more  educated  class  thnu  the  ancient 
minstrels.  Men  were  no  long*  r saltsfii  d with  iicar-  i 
ing  of  hard  battles  and  direful  wounde;  they  d«- 1 
manded,  at  the  hand  of  those  who  profes-seti  to  en- 1 
tertain  them,  some  insight  into  nature,  or  at  least  | 
into  manners ; some  description  of  external  scem*- 
ry,  and  a greater  regard  to  probability  both  in  respect  j 
of  the  characters  which  are  Imrodaced,  and  the  | 
events  which  are  narrated,  'i'hcse  new  demands  ■ 
the  Prose  Romancers  endeavoured  to  supply  to  the 
best  of  their  power.  There  was  some  attention  I 
shown  to  relieve  their  story,  by  the  introduction  of  j 
new  characters^  and  to  illustrate  these  personages  | 
bjr  characteriatic  dialogue.  The  lovers  conversed 
with  each  other  in  the  terms  of  ineiapbysical  gal- 
lantry, which  were  used  in  real  life;  and,  from  being 
a mere  rhapsody  of  warlike  feats,  the  Homonce  be- 
gan to  ossume  the  nobler  and  more  arUticial  form 
of  a picture  of  manners.  It  is  in  the  prose  folios  of 
Ijancetot  du  Lac,  Pcrceforest,  and  others,  that  anti- 
ouarians  find  recorded  the  most  cxoct  accounts  of 
fights,  tournaments,  feasts,  and  other  magnificent 
displays  of  chivalric  splendour ; and  as  they  descend 
into  more  minute  description  than  the  historians  of 
the  time  thought  worthy  of  their  pains,  they  are  a 
mine  from  which  the  painful  student  may  extract 
much  valuable  information  This,  however,  is  not 
the  full  extent  of  their  merit.  Tliese  ancieni  books, 
amid  many  pa^  of  dull  repetition  and  uninterest- 
ing dialect,  and  notwith.standing  the  languor  of  an 
inartificial,  protracted,  and  confused  story,  exhibit 
froni  lime  to  time  passaites  of  deep  interest,  and  si- 
tuations of  much  novelty,  as  well  as  specimens  of 
spirited  and  maaculinc  writing.  The  general  reader, 
who  dreads  the  labour  of  winnowing  out  these  va- 
luable passages  from  the  sferil  chaff  through  which 
they  are  scattered,  will  receive  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  beauties  and  aefecta  of  the  Romance  from  Trca-  ] 
ssn’s  Curiiv  tVE-'-traUs  dc  Honian,^  ih  Chnnlric^ 
from  Mr.  Ellis’s  Snr/:tmcna  of  Eurly  English  Ho- 
mavees,  and  from  Mr.  Dimlon’s  History  of  Fiction. 

These  works  continued  to  fiirni‘»h  the  amusement 
of  the  most  polished  courts  in  Europe  so  long  as  the 
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manners  and  habits  of  Chivalry  continued  to  ani- 
mate them.  Even  the  sagacious  Catharine  of  Me- 
dicis  considered  the  Romniico  of  Ptretforest  a.s  tho 
work  best  «iual:fied  to  form  ihc  inanjura  aiul  amuse 
the  leisure  of  a Voung  prinue;  hIucc  she  impressed 
un  Charles  IX.  the  necessity  of  studying  it  wiiii  at- 
tention. But  by  degrees  the  progress  of  new  opi- 
nions in  religion,  the  promulgation  of  a stricter  code 
of  morality,  together  \yith  the  important  and  aui- 
mating  discussions  which  bwan  to  be  carri^  on  by 
means  of  the  press,  diverted  the  public  attention  from 
these  antiquated  legends.  The  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Huguenots  of  France,  were  rigorous 
in  their  censure  of  books  of  chivalry,  in  proportion 
as  they  hud  been  patronised  formerly  under  the  Ca- 
tholic system ; perhaps  because  they  helped  to  ar- 
rest men's  thoughts  from  more  serious  subjects  of 
occupation.  The  learned  Aschain  thus  inveighs 
against  the  Romance  of  MprU  Arthur,  and  at  the 
same  time  acQuaints  us  with  its  having  passed  out 
of  fashion : " in  our  forefathers’  tynic,  when  Papis- 
irie,  as  a standyng  pools,  covered  and  overflowed 
all  Englande,  lewc  bookes  were  read  in  our  tongue, 
savying  eertaine  bookes  of  chcvalrie,  as  they  said, 
for  pastime  and  pleasure ; which,  as  some  say,  were 
made  in  monasteries  by  idle  monks,  or  wanton  cha- 
nons.  As  for  example,  La  jSlorU  Arthur,  the 
w hole  pleasure  of  which  booke  stnndeth  in  two  spe- 
ciali  poynte^  in  open  manslaughter,  and  bold  bawd- 
rye  : in  which  booke  they  are  counted  the  noblest 
knightes  that  do  kill  most  rnen  without  any  quarrell, 
and  commit  fowlcst  adulteries  by  sutlest  sniltes ; ss 
Sir  Launctlote,  with  the  wife  of  King  Arthur  his 
nja.'Uer ; Sir  Tristram,  with  the  wife  of  King  Marks 
his  uncle;  Sir  Latnerocke,  with  the  vvife  of  Ki^ 
Lotc,  that  was  his  own  aunt.  This  is  goode  stulfe 
for  wise  men  to  laugbe  sL  or  honest  men  to  take 
pl<  af-urc  at ; yet  I know,  when  (Sod’s  Bible  was  ba- 
nished the  court,  and  La  Marts  d’ Arthur  received 
into  the  prince’s  chamber.”'* 

The  hruve  and  religious  La  Nouc  is  not  more  fa- 
vmirnble  to  the  perusal  of  Romances  than  the  learn- 
ed A.^u'hnm ; attributing  to  the  public  taste  for  these 
compoaiiions  the  decay  of  morality  amongthe  French 
nobilily.  ” The  ancient  fable.^  whose  relikes  doe  yet 
mnaina,  namely  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  Pierctforest, 
TrUtran,  Giron  (he  Courteous,  and  such  others, 
doehcare  witnesco  of  this  olde  vanitie;  herewith 
were  men  fed  for  the  space  of  500  yceres,  untill  our 
Inngui^e  growing  more  polished,  and  our  mindes 
more  ticklish,  they  were  driven  to  invent  some  nou- 
elties  wherewith  to  delight  us,  ,Thus  came  y*  bookes 
of  Amadisinto  light  among  us  in  this  last  age.  But  to 
soy  y*  truth,  jS’paVne  bred  th*,  and  Prance  new  cloth- 
ed the  in  gny  garments.  In  y dales  of  Henric  the  Se- 
cond did  they  bear©  chiefcsi  sway,  and  I think  if  any 
man  would  then  have  reproved  the,  ho  should  have 
hone  spit  at,  because  they  were  of  themselves  play- 
fcllowes  and  maintainers  to  a great  sort  of  per^ns ; 
whereof  some,  after  they  had  learned  to  amize  in 
speech,  their  teeth  watered,  so  desirous  were  they 
even  to  taste  of  some  small  morsels  of  the  delicacies 
therein  most  livelie  and  naturally  represented. ”t 
The  gallant  Marechal  proceeds  at  considerable 
length  to  refute  tho  argiiments  of  those  who  con- 
tended, that  these  hooks  were  intended  ss  a spur  to 
tho  practice  of  arms  and  honourable  exercises 
amongst  youth,  and  labours  hard  to  show  that  they 
teach  dishonest  practices  both  in  love  and  in  arms. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppress  a smile  when  we  find 
such  an  author  ns  I.u  None  denouncing  the  intro- 
duction of  snells,  witchcrafts,  and  encn.intmenta, 
into  these  volumes,  not  because  such  themes  are 
absurd  and  nonwnsical,  but  because  the  represent- 
ing such  beneficent  enchanters  ns  Alquife  and  Up- 
gsndn.  is,  in  fact,  a vindication  of  those  who  traffic 
with  the  powers  of  darkness;  and  because  those 
who  love  to  read  about  sorceries  and  enchantments 
become,  by  decrees,  familiarized  with  those  devilish 
mv.sterios,  and  may  nt  length  be  induced  to  have  re- 
course to  them  in  good  earnest. 

* Works  of  Roircr  Aifbom,  p.  "M.  Foiurlh  rditiun. 

r The  PoIUicke  and  MUUalre  Discourses  of  th«  Lord  Do  la 
Now«.  pp.  tr,  68.  Quuto,  LoikL  1S8T. 
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The  Romances  of  Chivalry  did  not  however,  eink 
into  disrepute  under  the  stern  rebuke  of  religious 
puritans  or  severe  moralists,  but  become  sTadually 
neglected  as  the  customs  of  cnivalr>-  itself  fell  into  dis- 
regard ; when,  of  course,  the  books  which  breathed 
its  spirit,  and  were  written  under  its  influence,  ceased 
to  produce  any  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and. 
superseded  by  better  models  of  composition,  and 
overwhelmed  with  the  ridicule  of  Cervantes,  sunk 
by  degrees  into  utter  contempt  and  oblivion. 

Ornor  works  of  amusement,  of  the  same  general 
class,  succeeded  the  proper  Rornance  of  Chivalry. 
Of  these  we  shall  take  some  notice  hereafter:  since 
we  must  here  close  our  general  view  of  the  history 
of  Romance,  and  procew  briefly  to  mve  some  ac- 
count of  those  peculiar  to  the  various  European  na- 
tions. 

II.  We  can  here  but  briefly  touch  upon  a subject 
of  great  interest  and  curiosity,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  tone,  namely,  which  the  Romance  of  Chi- 
valry received  from  the  manners  and  early  history 
of  the  nations  among  whom  it  was  found  to  exist ; 
and  the  corresponding  question,  in  what  degree  each 
appears  to  have  borrowed  from  other  countries  the 
themes  of  their  own  minstrels,  or  to  have  made  use 
of  materials  common  to  the  whole. 

Scandinavia,  as  was  to  be  expected,  may  be  safely 
considered  as  the  richest  country  in  Europe  in  an- 
cient tales  corresponding  with  the  character  of  Ro- 
mance ; sometimea  compiosed  entirely  in  poetry  or 
rhythm,  sometimes  in  prose,  and  much  more  fre- 
quently in  a mixture  of  prose,  narrative,  and  lyrical 
eflusions.  Their  well  known  Skalds  or  bards  held 
a high  rank  in  their  courts  and  councils.  The  cha- 
racter of  a good  poet  was  scarce  second  to  that  of  h 
gallant  leader,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
champions  ambition^  endeavoured  to  unite  both  in 
their  own  persons.  Their  earlier  sagas  or  tales  ap- 
proach to  the  credit  of  real  history,  and  were  unques- 
tionably meant  as  such,  though,  os  usual  at  an  early 
period,  debased  by  the  intermixture  of  those  sprriosa 
miracula,  which  the  love  of  the  wonderful  earlv  in- 
troduces into  the  annals  of  an  infant  country.  There 
are,  however,  very  many  of  the  sagas,  indeed  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  those  now  known  to  exist, 
which  must  be  considered  as  falling  rather  under 
the  class  of  ficutious  than  of  real  nnrrafive.s;  end 
whi"h,  therefore,  belong  to  our  present  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  Omeylnfrer  Sfiga^  f-feiitmkring!a, 

the  of  Olaf  Trigg wason,  the  F^yrhigaia^Saga, 

and  several  others,  may  be  considered  as  historical ; 
whilst  the  numerous  narratives  rofcrring  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nibilimgen  and  Volaurigon  are  o.s  ima- 
ginary as  the  Rumance.s  which  treat  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  Charlemagne.  These  singular  cmnttosiiions. 
short,  abnipt,  and  concise  in  expression,  full  of  hold 
and  even  extravagant  metaphor,  exhibiting  rn.-iny 
passages  of  forcelul  and  raiiid  description,  hold  a 
characUT  of_  their  own  ; and  while  they  remind  us 
of  the  indomitable  courage  and  patient  endurance  of 
the  hardy  Scandinavians,  at  once  the  honour  and 
the  terror  of  Europe,  rise  far  above  the  tedious  and 
creeping  style  which  characterized  the  minstrel  ef- 
f.irts  of  their  successors,  whether  in  France  or  Eng- 
land. In  the  pine  forests  also,  and  the  frozen  moun- 
tains of  the  north,  there  were  nursed,  amid  the 
relics  of  expiring  Paganism,  many  traditions  of  a 
character  more  wild  and  terrible  than  the  fables  of 
classical  superstition ; and  these  the  gloomy  imagi- 
nation of  the  Skalds  failed  not  to  transfer  to  their 
romantic  tales.  The  late  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has 
becii  so  widely  spread  through  Germany,  has  already 
begun  to  throw  much  light  on  this  neglected  store- 
house of  romantic  lore,  which  is  worthy  of  much 
more  attention  than  has  yet  been  bestowed  upon  it 
in  Britain.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  al- 
though the  north  possesses  champions  ami  Roman- 
ces 01  its  own,  unknown  to  southern  song,  yet,  in  a 
later  age,  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  bor- 
rowed from  the  French  minstrels  sorn-jsof  their  most 
popular  subjects ; and  hence  we  find  sasas  on  the 
subject  of  Sir  Tristrem,  Sir  Perdval,  Sir  Ywain. 
ana  others,  the  well-known  themes  of  French  and 
English  Romance.  These,  howcveri  must  necessa- 


rily considered  later  in  date,  as  vrell  as  far  tn£»> 
rior  in  interest,  to  the  sagas  of  genuine  northon 
birth.  Mr.  Ritson  has  indeed  qnoteU  their  exiatence 
as  depreciating  the  pretensions  of  the  northern  uj- 
tions  to  the  possession  of  poems  of  high  antiquity 
of  their  own  native  growth.  Had  he  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Norman- Kievjpt-  Datur^  a large  folio, 
printed  at  Stockholm  in  1737,  he  would  haveheeo 
satisfied,  thatput  of  the  numerous  collection  of  ^ 
gends  respecting  the  achievements  of  Gothic  chsm- 
pions,  far  the  gmater  part  are  of  genuine  Norse  ori- 
gin : and  although  having  many  features  in  commoc 
with  the  Romances  of  southern  chivaln%  are,  in  the 
other  marked  particulars,  distinctly  divided  from  ih»i 
class  of  fictitious  composition. 

The  country  of  Germany,  lyin^  contignooB  to 
France,  and  constantly  engaged  in  friendly  and  hot- 
tile  interconrse  with  that  great  seat  of  roroantie 
tion,  became,  of  coarse,  an  early  partaker  in  toe 
stores  which  it  afforded.  The  minnesingers  of  the 
Holy  Empire  were  a race  no  lees  cberishM  than  the 
troubadours  of  Provence,  or  the  minstrds  of  .Nor- 
mandy : and  no  less  active  in  availing  themsehv 
of  their  indigenous  traditions,  or  importing  those  of 
other  countries,  in  order  to  add  to  their  stock  of  ro- 
man tic  fiction,  ^dfred  of  Strasburgh  composed 
many  thousand  lines  upon  the  popular  subject « 
Sir  Tristrem ; and  others  have  been  equally  copi- 
ous, both  as  translators  and  as  orimnal  auibon; 
upon  various  subjects  connected  with  French  Ro- 
mance; but  Germany  possessed  materials,  partly 
borrowed  from  Scandinavia,  partly  peculiar  to  her 
own  traditional  history,  as  well  as  to  that  of  tht 
Roman  empire,  which  tney  applied  to  the  coiKtroc- 
tion  of  a cycle  of  heroes  as  famous  in  Teutonic  mw 
as  those  of  Arthur  and  Charlemagne  in  France  anc 
Britain. 

As  in  all  other  cases  of  the  kind,  a real  conqueror, 
the  fame  of  whose  exploits  survived  in  tradiiioa  ai* 
adopted  as  the  central  object,  around  whom  were  to 
be  assembled  a set  of  champions,  and  with  whow 
history  was  to  be  interwoven  the  various  fcatoof 
courage  which  they  performed,  and  the  adveniors 
which  they  underwent.  Theodorick,  King  of  the 
Goths,  called  in  these  romantic  legends,  Diderirk 
of  Bern,  (t. «.  Verona,)  was  selected  for  this  purpose 
by  the  German  minnesingers.  Amongst  the  pm- 
npal  person^es  introduced  are  Ezzel,  Kina  of  tbe 
Huns,  who  is  no  other  than  the  celebrate  Attili; 
and  Gunter,  King  of  Burgundy,  who  is  iJeniified 
with  a Quntachar  of  history,  who  really  held  to** 
kingdom.  The  good  knight  Wolfram  ae  Eschen- 
bach  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  ossembkd 
the  scatterexi  traditions  and  minstrel  tales  concero- 
ing  these  sovereigns  into  one  larw  volume  of  G«t- 
man  verse,  enutled  Helden-ButA,  or  the  Book  « 
Heroes.  In  this  the  author  has  availed  himself  of 
the  unlimited  license  of  a romancer;  and  has  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Diderick  and  his  chivalry 
a number  of  detached  legends,  which  had  certainly 
a separate  and  independent  existence.  Such  ie  toe 
tole  of  Sigurd  the  fforny.  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  having  originally  been  a Norse  Sacs.  An 
an.ily.sis  of  this  singular  piece  was  published  by  Mr. 
WelH-r,  in  a work  entitlea  Illustrations  o/  Northen 
Antiquities^  /rom  the  earlier  Teutonie  and  Scnnai- 
mivian  Romances;  and  the  subject  has 
illustrated  by  the  publications  of  the  learned  \'»n 
der  Hagen  in  Germany,  and  those  of  the  Hono»tn- 
bic  William  Herbert.  . . 

It  is  here  only  necessary  to  say,  that_  Theodonck, 
like  Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  is  considered  m the 
Romance  as  a monarch  more  celebrated  for  tlie  v»- 
lorous  achieveineiiis  of  the  brqtherhootl  of  chivtliy 
whom  he  had  drawn  around  him  than  for  his  own, 
though  neither  deficient  in  strength  nor  cqur*<e- 
His  principal  followers  have  each  their  disenuun*- 
lory  and  peculiar  attributes.  Meistcr  HilrtCOTna, 
the  Nestor  of  the  band,  is,  like  the  Maugis  of  Cnar* 
lemagiie’s  heroe.s,  a magician  as  well  as  a ch^P^ 
on.  Hogan,  or  Hagan,  begot  betwixt  a morwUoo 
a sea-goblin,  is  the  fierce  Achilles  of  the  confedera- 
tion. It  is  the  uniform  custom  of  the  romancer*  w 
conclude  by  a general  and  overwhelming  caiastro- 
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J>he,  which  deatroyB  the  whole  ring  of  chivalry  whose 
eats  they  had  commemorated.  The  ruin  which 
Roncesvules  brought  to  the  Paladins  of  t harle* 
xnaffne,  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Canilan  to  the  Kniprhts 
of  tne  Kound  Table,  fell  upon  the  warriors  of  Dlde- 
rick  through  the  revengeful  treachery  of  Crimhilda, 
the  wit'e  ol  Ezzel ; who^  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
faer  hrat  husband,  and  in  her  inordinate  desire  to 
possess  the  treasures  of  the  Niflunga  or  Burundi- 
ans, brought  destniction  on  all  tliose  celebrated 
champions.  Mr.  Weber  observes,  that  these  Ger- 
man fictions  difier  from  the  Romances  of  French 
Chivalry,  in  the  greater  ferocity  and  less  refineine^ 
of  sentiment  ascribed  to  the  heroes;  and  also  in 
their  employing  to  a great  extent  the  machinery  of 
the  Duergar,  or  Dwarfs,  a subterranean  people  to 
whom  the  Utlden-Buch  ascribes  much  strength 
and  subtlety,  as  well  as  profound  skill  in  the  magic 
art;  and  who  seem,  to  a certain  extent,  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  European  fairy.  The  same  excellent 
authority  affords  us  another  curious  Romance  of 
German  origin,  entitled  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria, 
which  appears  deeply  tinged  with  Oriental  learning 
and  imagination.  The  hero,  at  no  greater  distanoe 
than  the  Isle  of  Crete,  has  the  good  fortune,  such  at . 
least  he  must  have  esteemed  it,  in  his  capacity  of  a I strung  to  another  with  little  connexion  from  the 
knight-errant,  to  meet  with  a people  having  necks;  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  volume;  which  thus 
and  heads  like  storks.  Ho  is  in  danger  of  being!  concluded,  not  because  the  plot  wasw'inded  up,  but 
shipwrecked  in  a mountain  of  adamant— is  carried  because  the  author’s  invention,  or  the  pnnt<  r’s  pa- 
away  by  a roc,  and  meets  with  sundry  other  adven-  ticnce,  was  exhousted.  In  the  work  of  the  Poriu- 
tures,  which  remind  us  of  those  of  the  celebrated  giicse  author,  on  the  contrary,  he  pronoses  a certain 
Slnbad.  end,  to  advance  or  retard  which  all  the  incidents  of 

Italy,  so  long  the  seat  of  classical  learning,  and  i the  work  have  direct  reference.  This  is  the  mnr- 
where  that  learning  was  first  revived,  seems  never  ringe  of  Amadis  with  Onann,  against  which  a thou- 
to  have  strongly  embraced  the  taste  for  the  Gothic  . sand  difficulties  arc  raised  by  nvat^  giants,  sorccr- 
Romance.  They  received,  indeed,  the  forms  and  ! ers,  and  all  the  race  of  evil  powers  unfavourable  to 
institutions  of  chivalry;  but  the  Italians  seem  to  i chivalry’ ; whilst  these  obstacles  are  removed  by  the 


scribing  the  adventures  of  the  Cid,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  affinity  to  that  class  of  compoid- 
tion.  The  Peninsula,  however,  though  late  in 
adopting  the  prevailing  taste  for  romantic  fiction, 
gave  origin  to  one  particular  class,  which  wes  at 
least  as  popular  as  any  which  had  pn-ceded  it.  Ama~ 
dis  dc  Gaul,  the  iiroduction,  it  would  seem,  of  Vas- 
co de  Lobeira,  a Portuguese  knight,  who  lived  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  gave  a new  turn  to  the  tales 
of  chivalry;  and  threw  into  the  shade  the  French 
Prose  Itenianccs,  which,  until  the  appearance  of 
this  distinguished  w'ork,  had  been  the  most  popular 
in  Europe. 

The  author  of  Amadis,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  faci- 
litate the  other  changes  which  he  introduced,  and 
to  avoid  rushing  against  preconceived  ideas  of  evt-nts 
or  character,  laid  aside  tlie  worn  out  features  of  Ar- 
thur and  Charlemagne,  and  imagined  to  himself  a 
new  dynasty  both  of  sovereigns  and  of  heroes,  to 
whom  he  ascribed  a style  of  manners  much  more 
refined,  and  sentiments  much  mure  artificial,  than 
had  occurred  to  the  authors  of  Perceval  or  Perce- 
forest.  Lobeira  had  also  taste  enough  to  perceive, 
that  some  unitv  of  design  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  romance,  where  one  adventure  is 


have  been  in  a considerable  degree  strangers  to  its 
spirit,  and  not  to  have  become  deeply  enamoured  of 
its  hterature.  There  is  an  old  Romance  of  Chivalry 


valour  of  the  hero,  and  constancy  of  the  heroine 
succoured  on  their  part  bv  those  friendly  sages,  and 
blameless  sorceresses,  whose  iniervcntmn  gave  so 


proper  to  Italy,  called  Guerino  the  Wretched,  but  we  much  alarm  to  the  tender  conscienced  De  la  Noue. 


doubt  if  even  this  bo  of  indigenous  growth.  Indeed, 
when  they  did  adopt  from  the  French  the  fashiona- 
ble tales  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  they  did 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  classical  Iialian^ 
until  Boyardo,  Berni,  Pulci,  and,  above  all.  the  di- 
vine Ariosto,  condescended  to  use  them  ns  the  basis 
of  their  well-known  romantic  poems;  and  thus  the 
fictitious  narratives  originally  composed  in  metre, 
and  after  re-WTitten  in  prose,  were  anew  decorated 
writh  the  honours  of  verse.  The  romantic  poets  of 
Italy  did  nut  even  disdain  to  imitate  the  rambling, 
diffuse,  and  episodical  style  proper  to  the  old  Ro- 
mance; and  Ariosto,  in  particular,  although  he  tor- 
ments the  reader’s  attention  by  digressing  from  one 
adventure  to  another,  delights  us,  upon  frequent  pe- 
rusals, by  the  extreme  ingenuity  with  which  he  ga- 
thers up  fh  broken  ends  of  his  narrative,  and  finally 
weaves  them  all  handsomely  together  in  the  same 
piece.  But  the  merits  and  faults  of  romantic  poetry 
form  themselves  the  fruitful  subject  of  a long  essay. 
We  here  only  notice  the  origin  of  those  celebrated 
works,  as  a species  of  composition  arising  out  of  the 
old  Romance,  though  siirpa.'ssing  it  in  regularity,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  beauties  of  style  and  diction. 

With  Spain  the  idea  of  Romance  was  pariinilarlv 
connected ; and  the  assoriations  which  arc  formwi 
upon  perusing  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes,  in- 
duce us  for  a long  time  to  believe  that  the  country 
of  Don_  Quixote  must  be  the  very  cradle  of  roman- 
tic fiction.  Yet,  if  we  speak  o(  priority  of  date, 
Spain  was  among  the  last  nations  in  Europe  w'ith 
wDom  Romance  became  popular.  It  was  not  in- 
deed possible  that,  among  a people  speaking  so  no- 
ble and  poetical  a language,  engaged  in  constant 
wars,  which  called  forth  at  once  their  courage  and 
their  genius,  there  should  not  exist  many  historical 
and  romantic  ballads  descriptive  of  their  rencount- 
ers with  the  Moors.  But  their  native  poets  seem  to 
have  been  too  much  engaged  with  the  events  of 
their  own  age,  or  of  that  which  had  just  preceded 
them,  to  permit  of  their  s#?eking  subjects  in  the  re- 
gions of  pure  fiction  ; and  wo  nave  not  heard  of  a 
Spanish  Metrical  Romance,  unless  the  poems  dc- 


Lobcira  also  displayed  considerable  attention  to  the 
pleasure  which  arises  from  the  contrast  of  charac- 
ter; and  to  relieve  that  of  Amadis,  who  is  the  very 
essence  of  chivalrous  constancy,  he  has  introduced 
Don  Galnor,  his  brother,  a gay  libertine  in  lov^ 
whose  adventures  form  a contrast  with  those  of  his 
more  serious  relative,  jlbovc  all,  the  Amadis  dis- 
plays an  nifention  to  the  style  and  conversation  of 
the  piece,  which,  although  its  cftects  are  now  exag- 
gerated and  ridiculous,  was  doubtless  at  the  time 
considered  as  the  pitch  of  elegance;  and  here  were, 
for  the  first  time,  introduced  those  hyperbolical  com- 
pliments, and  that  inflated  and  complicated  struc- 
ture of  language,  the  sense  of  which  walks  as  in  a 
masquerade. 

The  Amadis  at  first  consisted  only  of  four  books, 
and  in  that  limited  shape  may  be  considered  as  a 
very  w’ell  conducted  story;  but  additions  were  speed- 
ily made,  which  extended  the  number  to  twenty- 
four;  containing  the  history  of  Amadis  subsequent 
to  his  obtaining  possession  of  Oriana,  and  down  to 
his  death,  as  also  of  his  numerous  descendants. 
The  theme  was  not  yet  exhausted ; for,  as  the  an- 
cient romancers,  when  they  commenced  a new 
work,  cho.se  for  their  hero  some  newly  invented  Pa- 
ladin of  (,  hnrlemnguc,  or  knight  of  King  Arthur,  so 
did  thoir  successors  adopt  a new’  descendant  of  the 
family  of  .\madis,  w’hosc  genealogy  was  thus  mul- 
tiplied to  a prodigious  degree.  For  an  account  of 
Ksplandian,  Plorimond  (f  Greece,  Palmerin  of 
Kngland,  and  the  other  Romancers  of  this  class, 
the  reader  must  bo  referred  to  the  valuable  labours 
of  Mr.  Southey,  who  has  abridged  both  Amadis  and 
Palmerin  witn  the  most  accurate  attention  to  the 
stylo  and  manners  of  the  original.  The  books  of 
Amadis  became  so  very  popiilar  as  to  supersede  the 
elder  Romanc(«  almost  entirely,  even  at  the  court 
of  France,  where,  according  to  La  None,  already 
quoted,  they  were  introduced  about  the  reign  of 
Henry  li.  If  was  against  the  extravagance  of  these 
fictions,  in  character  and  in  style,  that  the  satire  of 
Cervantes  was  chiefly  directed ; and  almost  all  iho 
library  of  Don  Quixote  belongs  to  this  class  ol  Ro 
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manceni,  wliich,  no  doubt,  his  adventures  contribu- 
ted much  to  j)«u  out  of  faaliion. 

In  every  point  of  view,  France  must  be  considered 
as  the  country  in  which  Chivalry  and  Romance 
flourished  in  the  highest  perfection;  and  the  origi- 
nals of  almost  all  the  earlv  Romances,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  whether  relating  to  the  history  of 
Arthur  or  of  Charlemagne,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
French  language;  and  other  countries  possess  only 
translations  from  thence.  This  will  not  be  so  surpri- 
sing when  it  is  recollected,  that  these  earlier  Ro- 
mances were  written,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the 
French,  but  of  the  English  tncmsrdves,  amongst 
whom  French  was  the  prevailing  language  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchs.  Indeed, 
it  has  neen  ingeniously  supposed,  and  not  without 
much  apparent  probability,  that  the  fame  of  Arthur 
was  taken  by  the  French  minstrels  for  the  founda- 
tion of  their  stories  in  honour  of  the  English  kings, 
who  reigned  over  the  supposed  dominions  of  that 
British  hero;  vyhile,  oh  the  other  hand,  the  min- 
strels who  repaired  to  the  court  of  France,  celebra- 
ted the  prowess  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
peers  as  a subject  more  gratifying  to  those  who  sat 
upon  his  throne.  It  is,  perhaps,  some  objection  to 
this  ingenious  theory,  that,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  opened  by  a minstrel, 
who  sung  the  war  song  of  Roland,  the  nephew  of 
Charlemagne:  so  that  the  Norman  duke  brought 
with  him  to  England,  the  tales  that  are  suppo^, 
at  a much  later  date,  to  have  been  revived  to  soothe 
the  national  pride  of  the  French  minstrels. 

How  the  French  minstrels  came  originally  by  the 
traditional  relics  concerning  Arthur  and  Merlin,  on 
which  they  wrought  so  long  and  so  largely,  must, 
we  fear,  always  remain  uncertain.  From  the  Sax- 
ons we  may  conclude  they  had  them  not : for  the 
Saxons  were  the  very  enemies  against  whom,  .Ar- 
thur employed  his  good  sword  Excalibar;  that  is  to 
say,  if  there  was  such  a man,  or  such  a weapon. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  the  Britisli,  like  all  the 
branches  of  the, Celtic  race,  were  much  attached  to 
poetry  and  music,  which  the  numerous  relics  of  an- 
cient poetrv  in  VVales,  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  sufficiently  evince.  .Arthur,  a name 
famous  among  them,  with  some  traditions  concern- 
ing the  sage  Merlin,  may  have  floated  either  in  Ar- 
morica, or  among  the  half-British  of  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  and  of  Cumberland ; and,  thus  preserved, 
may  have  reached  the  ear  of  the  Norman  minstrels, 
either  in  their  newly  conquered  dominions,  or  through 
their  neighbours  of  Britanny.  A theme  of  this  sort 
once  discovered,  and  found  acceptable  to  the  popu- 
lar ear,  gave  rise,  of  course,  to  a thousand  imita- 
tions; and  gradually  drew  around  it  a cloud  of  fic- 
tion which,  embellished  by  such  poetry  as  the  iiiin- 
strels  could  produce,  arranged  itself  by  degrees  into 
a system  of  fabulous  history,  as  the  congregated 
vapours,  touched  by  the  setting  sun,  assume  ine  form 
of  nattlements  and  towers.  Wo  know  that  the  his- 
tory of  Sir  Tristrem,  first  versified  by  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  of  Ercildoune,  was  derived  from  Welsh  tra- 
ditions, though  told  by  a Su.ton  poet.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  romancers  of  that 
early  period  were  more  eager  to  acquire  popular  sub- 
jects than  delicately  scrupulous  of  borrowing  from 
their  neighbours;  and  when  the  foundation  stone 
was  once  laid,  each  subsequent  minstrel  brought  his 
contribution  to  the  building.  The  idea  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  knights  assembled  around  one  mighty 
sovereign,  was  so  flattering  to  all  the  ruling  princes 
of  Europe,  that  almost  all  of  them  endeavoured  to 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  some  similar  institu- 
tion, and  the  various  Orders  of  Chivalry  are  to  be 
traced  to  this  origin.  The  historical  foundation  of 
this  huge  supers t rue tu re  is  almost  imperceptible. 
Mr.  Turner  has  shown  that  the  evidence  rather  in- 
clines to  prove  the  actual  existence  of  King  Arthur ; 
and  the  names  of  Gawain,  his  nephew,  and  of  Ge- 
neura,  his  faithful  spouse,  of  Mordred,  and  Merlin, 
were  preserved  by  Welsh  tradition.  To  the  same 
source  may  be  referred  the  loves  of  Tristrem  and 
Ysolde,  which,  although  a separate  story,  has  be- 
come, m the  later  Romances,  amalgamated  with 
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that  of  Arthur.  Bnt  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
all  beyond  the  bare  names  of  the  heroes  owes  ita 
existence  to  the  imagination  of  the  romancers. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  Romances  referrinit 
to  the  feats  of  Charlemagne  ought  to  contain  more 
hi.storical  truth  than  those  concerning  Arthur;  since 
the  former  relate  (o  a well-known  monarch  and  con- 
queror, the  latter  to  a personage  of  a very  doubifal 
and  shadowy  existence.  Hut  the  Romances  con- 
cerning both  are  equally  fabulous.  Charles  hid, 
indeed,  an  officer,  perhaps  a kinsman,  named  Ro- 
land, who  was  slain  with  other  nobles  in  the  field 
of  Roncesvalles,  fighting,  not  against  the  Saracens 
or  Spaniards,  but  against  the  Gascons.  This  is  the 
only  point  upon  which  the  real  history  of  Ch^r^^ 
magne  coincides  with  that  invented  for  him  by  ro- 
mancers. Roland  was  Prefect  of  Bretagne,  and  ha 
memory  was  long  preserved  in  the  war-song  whicli 
bore  his  name.  A fabulous  chronicler,  calling  him- 
self Turpin,  compiled,  in  or  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, a romantic  hisiory  of  Charlemagne ; hot  « 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  some  instances,  he  bw 
not  availed  himself  of  the  fictions  already  devistd 
by  the  early  romancers,  while  to  these  who  suc- 
ceeded them  his  annals  afforded  matter  for  new  fit?- 
ments.  The  por.‘*onal  character  of  Charlemagne 
has  suffered  considerably  in  the  hands  of  the  ro- 
mantic authors,  although  theyexagseraied  his  power 
and  his  victories.  Ho  is  represented  as  fond  of  dal- 
tery,  irritable  in  his  temper,  ungrateful  for  the  »r- 
vices  rendered  him  by  his  most  worthy  Paladins, 
and  a perpetual  dupe  to  the  treacherous  artifices  « 
Count  Gan,  or  Ganelon,  of  Mayence;  a renegade 
to  whom  the  romancers  impute  the  defeat  at  ftpn- 
cesvalles,  and  all  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  reign 
of  Charles,  This  unfavourable  view  of  the  Princf, 
although  it  may  bear  some  features  of  royalty,  n«- 
ther  resembles  the  real  character  of  the  conqueror 
of  the  Saxons  and  Lombards,  nor  can  be  easily  re- 
conciled with  the  idea,  that  he  was  infroducM  to 
flatter  the  personal  vanity  of  the  Princes  of  tlie  Va- 
lois rac<^  by  a portrait  of  their  great  predecessor. 

The  circumstance,  that  Roland  was  a lieutenant 
of  Brittany,  and  the  certainty  that  Marie  borrowed 
from  that  country  the  incidents  out  of  which  she 
composed  her  lays,  seems  to  fortify  the  theory,  that 
the  French  minstrels  obtained  from  that  country 
much  of  their  most  valuable  materials;  and  that, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  supposed,  the  history 
of  Arthur  probably  reached  them  through  the  same 
channel. 

The  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages  afforded  the 
French  romancers  the  themes  of  those  metrical!^ 
gends  which  they  have  composed  on  subjects  of 
clnseical  fame. 

The  honour  of  the  prose  Romances  of  Chivalry, 
exclusive  always  of  the  books  of  Amadis,  belongs 
entirely  to  the  French,  and  the  curious  volumes 
which  are  now  the  object  of  so  much  research 
amongst  collectors,  are  almost  universally  printed 
at  Pans. 

England,  so  often  conquered,  yet  fated  to  receive 
nn  accession  of  strength  from  each  new  subjuga- 
tion, cannot  boast  much  of  ancient  literature  of  any 
kind  ; and,  in  the  department  of  which  we  treat,  was 
totally  inferior  to  France.  The  Saxons  had,  no 
doubt,  Romances,  (tnking  the  word  in  its  general 
acceptation  ;)  and  Mr.  Turner,  to  whose  rescarcbes 
wc  are  so  much  indebted,  has  given  us  the  abMg- 
ment  of  one  entitled  Caedmo7i,  in  which  the  hero, 
\vho.->e  adventures  are  told  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancient  Norse  -Sagas,  encounters,  defeats, 
and  finally  slays  an  evil  being  called  Grendel,  who, 
except  in'his  being  subject  to  death,  seems  a crea- 
ture of  a supernatural  description.*  But  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Saxons  was  destroyed  by  the  succew  oi 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  the  Norman  knights 
and  barons,  among  whom  England  was  in  a pest 
measure  divided,  sought  amusement,  notin  the/ay* 
of  the  vanquished,  but  in  those  composed  in  their 
own  language.  In  this  point  of  view,  England,  c* 

• Tho  EnKlish  public  are  now  made  more  fiilly  tequtiirtris^ 
thii  (iiicjont  pruceM,  by  the  ample  and  more  intareetiDC  ceairwi 
furnished  by  Mr.  Coonybtan. 
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R country,  may  lay  claim  to  many  of  the  French 
Romances,  which  were  written,  indeed,  in  that  lan- 
gjinge,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  court  and  nobles  of 
KiiKlnnd.  bywhom  French  was  still  spoken.  When 
the  two  languaKcs  bc^'an  to  assimilate  together,  and 
to  form  the  mixed  dialect  termed  the  Anglo-Norman, 
we  have  good  authority  for  saying  that  it  was  easily 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  romantic  fiction,  and  reci- 
te in  the  presence  of  the  nobility. 

Robert  dc  la  Bnmne,  who  composed  his  Hisiory 
oj  England  about  this  time,  has  this  remarkable 
passage,  which  we  give,  along  with  the  commentary 
of  the  ^itor  of  Sir  as  it  is  peculiarly  il- 

lustrative of  the  subject  wo  are  inquiring  into. 

All  tbaf  haf  wryten  and  aayd 
Haf  I alle  in  mrn  Inctw  lara. 

In  timple  *p«r.he  u 1 contne, 

That  is  liichiMt  jo  manne’s  tooutbo. 

I made  nusht  for  no  disoun, 

Ne  (br  no  scfnirs,  no  harpoint, 

Bot  for  Um  luf  of  aymple  row, 

1'hat  strai^’  Inrlis  cannot  lu^ ; 

For  many  it  nn*  that  stmngi!  Inglia, 

In  ryme  wrafo  never  what  it  is  ; 

Ana  bot  thai  wi«t  what  it  mente, 

Ellis  meUiought  it  were  aiie  sclwite. 

I made  it  not  fur  tu  Iw  tiniysed, 

Bot  at  the  lew»;d  men  were  aysod 
If  it  were  made  in  ryme  ct^iwee. 

Or  ill  stianKera.  or  enterlace, 

That  rede  Iturlis  it  ere  inowe 
'rimt  ronthe  nut  hiieo  o>t>|i[ed  a kowe. 

That  nntW  in  cowoo  or  in  boston, 

9um  aiild  haf  hen  f<>rdnn  ; 

Ho  that  fele  men  thru  it  h<mle 
Suld  iMit  witlu  liowe  tlint  it  ferdo. 

I sou  in  sons,  in  aedgeyinr  tale, 

Of  Ereeldoitno  ami  «f  Kendale. 

Non  tliam  says  as  thai  (liam  wroaht. 

And  in  tlicr  SAyiiifr  it  srim'S  noghC 
That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  'rhstrom. 

Over  ire-iies  it  has  the  stcuni, 

Over  all  that  is  or  uTts, 

If  men  It  H.ij'd  Ha  n«td»>  Tlifiruiis  { 

liot  I Iwfe  It  no  in.jtit  Ml  *»sr, 

Tliut  of  snnit!  s<uu  ia  nwRy 

Ho  tlmre  tuyre  here 

Is  Hiare  tmeafle  mwfi  fiirlonie  j 
TImi  snyvt  ii  tVir  pnde  mill  mdileye, 

Tlinf  wwe  iii»t  stjrlk#  as  thtsi 
And  iillo  tlmt  thai  wiBeo  ovaTA'h'jjv. 

Alin  that  like  will  now  forftie. 

Thai  'layd  it  in  so  ^u«lnt  India, 

Tliat  iiemy  waJ»  ««t  what  it  ta. 
n»’rfif«  beoyed  wale  the  mute 
In  shrange  ryme  to  imvaylc  sore 
Ami  mf  wit  was  our  tiiynne ; 

Sij  jstnmge  imedha  to  tramyU  in  t 
• And  fi^o»h  1 couth  r^ht 
Hu  struiiiro  Inglis  as  limi  wruglit. 

And  men  bcsoylit  me  many  a tyino 
Tu  tiimc  it  ls)f  in  light  ryme. 

Ttier  scyd  if  I in  stmmre  ryme  it  turn. 

To  hero  it  many  lai  suld  skuinn ; 

For  in  it  cm  names  fullo  soleuuiho, 

That  ere  not  used  now  in  moutbo. 

And  thorfore,  for  the  rommonalto, 

That  blytbely  wild  listen  to  me. 

On  iicht  lange,  1 it  Iwaan, 

For  luf  of  the  lewol  oiou. 

This  passage  requires  some  commentary,  as  the 
sense  has  been  generally  mistaken.  Rooert  de 
Brunne  does  not  mean,  as  has  been  supposed,  that 
the  minstrels  who  repeated  Thomas’s  Romance  of 
Sir  Trislrem,  disguised  the  meaning  by  putting  it 
into  'tnminte  Inglia;'  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Kendal  and  Thomas  of  Rrcelduune  did  themselves 
use  such  ' (juainle  Inglia'  that  those  who  reponied 
tlte  stoiy  were  unable  to  understand  it,  or  to  make 
it  intellimble  to  their  hearers.  Above  all,  he  com- 
plains, inat  by  writing  an  intricate  and  complicated 
stanza,  us  'ryme  cowee,  atrangere'  or  ' entrelacr' 
it  was  difficult  for  thediMurs  to  recollect  the  poem; 
and  of  Sir  Triatrem,  in  particular,  he  avers,  that 
lie  never  heard  a perfect  recital,  because  of  some  one 
' eopple’  or  stanza,  a part  was  always  omitted. 
Hence  he  argues  at  length,  that  he  himself,  writing 
not  for  the  minstrel  or  harper,  nor  to  acquire  per- 
sonal fame,  but  solely  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the 
history  of  their  country,  does  well  m choosing  a 
simple  structure  of  verse,  which  they  can  retain  cor- 
rectly on  their  memory,  and  a style  which  is  popu- 
lar and  easily  understood.  Besides  which,  he  hints 
at  the  ridicule  he  might  draw  on  his  poem,  Khouid 
he  introduce  the  uncouth  names  of  his  personages 
VOL.  I.-6  P 


into  a courtly  or  refined  strain  of  verse.  They  were 

Oreat  names,  hot  boid  in  rarte  to  stamL 

While  ho  arrogates  praise  to  himself  for  his  choice, 
he  excuses  Thomas  of  Ercclduune  and  Kendale  for 
using  a more  ambitious  and  ornate  kiitd  of  poetry. 
"Iliey  wrote.'  he  says,  ‘for pride  (fame)  and  lor  no- 
bles, not  such  as  the.se  my  ignorant  hearers.’  ”* 

If  the  editor  of  Sir^  'lYistrem  be  correct  in  hia 
commentary,  there  existed  m the  lime  of  Thomas 
de  Brunne  minstrels  or  poets  w'ho  composed  Eng- 
lish poetry  to  bo  recited  m the  presence  of  the  great, 
and  who,  fur  that  purpose,  used  a singularly  diffi- 
cult stanza,  which  was  very  apt  to  be  mutilated  in 
recitation.  Sir  TVialrem^  even  as  it  now  exists, 
shows  likewise  that  considerable  art  was  resorted 
to  in  constructing  the  stanza,  and  has,  from  begin- 
ning  jo  end,  a concise,  auaint,  abstract  turn  of  ex- 
pression. more  like  the  Saxon  poetry  than  the  sim- 
ple, bald,  and  diffuse  details  of  the  French  minstrel. 
Besides  Sir  T'rislrem,  there  remain,  we  conceive, 
at  least  two  other  examples  of  “ gestes  written  in 

?[uainte  Inglis,”  composed,  namely,  according  to 
ixed  and  complicated  rules  of  verse,  and  with  much 
attonripn  to  the  language,  tliuugh  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  far  from  pleasing.  They  are  both  of  Scot- 
tish origin,  which  may  be  explained,  by  recullccting 
that  in  the  Saxon  provinces  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
at  the  court,  Norman  was  never  generally  used; 
and  therefore  it  is  pruliuble  that  the  English  lan- 
guage was  more  cultivated  in  that  country  at  an 
carlv  period  than  in  England  itself,  where,  among 
the  higher  classes,  it  was  for  a long  time  superseded 
by  that  of  the  French  conquerors.  These  Roman- 
ces, entitled  Sir  Oatcuin,  and  Sir  (iolograa,  and 
Sir  Oaleran^  of  lialloway^  have  all  the  appearance 
of  being  original  coinpo.si lions,  and  display  consider- 
able poetical  elfort.  But  the  uncouth  use  of  words 
drugged  In  fur  tne  sake  of  nlliieraiiun,  and  used  in 
se(;un<lary  and  oblique  meanings,  reiiaers  them  ex- 
tremely harsh  in  construction,  as  well  as  obscure  in 
meaning. 

In  England  it  would  scorn  that  the  difficulties 
pointed  out  by  Ue  la  Brunne  early  threw  out  of  fa- 
shion this  ornate  kind  of  coinposition ; and  the  Eng- 
lish minstrels  diaii  no  readier  resource  than  trans- 
lating from  ilu*  French,  who  supplied  their  lan- 
guage at  the  same  lime  with  the  phru.ses  of  chivalry 
which  did  not  exist  in  English.  Tlie.se  coinposi- 
tions  pre.sciitf'd  many  faciliiies  to  the  minstrel.  He 
could,  it  posscf'sed  of  the  slightest  invention,  add  to 
them  at  pleasure,  and  tlu:v  might  as  easily  be 
abridged,  when  memory  failed,  or  occasion  required. 
Accordingly,  trnnslaiions  from  the  French  fill  up 
the.  list  of  Kiighsh  Romance.  They  are  generullV 
written  in  .short  lines  rhyming  together;  thougn 
often,  bv  way  of  variety,  the  third  and  sixth  lines 
arc  made  to  rhyme  tomiher,  and  the  poem  is  thus 
divided  into  stunzas  of  three  couplets  each.  In  al- 
most all  of  these  legends,  reference  is  made  to  “ the 
Romance,"  that  is,  some  composition  in  the  French 
language,  as  to  the  original  authority.  Nay,  which 
is  very  singidar,  tales  where  the  subjects  appear  to 
he  of  Engli.sli  growth,  seem  to  have  yet  existed  in 
French  ere  they  were  translated  into  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  the  heroes  belonged.  This 
.seems  to  have  hwn  the  case  with  Ilomchild,  with 
Guy  of  MViriricA',  with  litvia  of  Ilamjiton,  all  ol 
which  apiicnr  to  belong  originally  to  England ; yet 
are  their  earliest  histones  found  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. or  at  len.st  the  vernacular  versions  refer  to 
such  for  their  authority.  Even  the  Romance  of 
Richard,  England’s  own  Cerur  dc  Lion,  has  perpe- 
tual references  to  the  French  original  from  which  it 
I was  translated.  It  must  naturaUy  he  supposed  that 
ihcse  translations  were  inferior  to  the  origmals ; and 
whether  it  was  owing  to  this  cau.«»&  or  that  the  com- 
po.rition  of  these  rhythr  s was  attended  with  too  much 
facility,  and  so  fell  into  the  hands  of  very  inferior 
composc^«^^  or  that  they  were  composed  for  the  ruder 
and  more  illiterate  part  of  the  nation,  it  is  certain, 
and  is  proved  by  the  highest  authority,  that  of  Chau- 

* sir  TYUlran,  Introduetion.  pp.  Ixi.  Ixii.  Ixiii.  Ldr.  Ixv.  Edin.' 
lifM. 
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cef  himselt  that  even  in  hia  time  these  rhjrming 
Romances  had  fallen  into  great  contempt  The 
JRime  qf  Sir  Thapas^  which  that  poet  introduces 
as  a parody,  undoubtedly,  of  the  rhythmical  Ro- 
mances of  the  age,  is  interrupted  by  mine  host  Har- 
ry Bailly  with  the  strongest  and  most  energetic  ex- 
pressions of  total  ana  absolute  contempt.  But 
though  the  minstrels  were  censured  by  Oc  la  Brunne 
for  lack  of  skill  and  memory,  and  the  poems  which 
they  recited  were  branded  as  “drafty  rhymings,*' 
by  the  far  more  formidable  fentence  of  Chaucer, 
their  acceptation  with  the  public  in  general  must 
have  been  favourable,  since,  besides  many  unpub- 
lished volumes,  the  two  publications  of  Ritson  and 
Weber  bear  evidence  of  their  popularity.  Some  ori- 
ginal compositions  doubtless  occur  among  so  many 
translations,  but  they  are  not  numerous,  and  few 
have  been  preserved.  The  very  curious  poem  of  Sir 
Eger  and  Sir  Greme^  which  seems  of  Scottish  ori- 
gin, has  no  French  original ; nor  has  any  been  dis- 
coverwl  either  of  the  Squire  of  Lmw  Degree,  Sir 
E glamour.  Sir  Pleindamour,  or  some  others.  But 
the  French  derivation  of  tlic  two  last  names  renders 
it  probable  that  such  may  exist 

The  minstrels  and  their  compositions  sc^in  to 
have  fallen  into  utter  contempt  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  Tliere  is  a piteous  picture  of  their  con- 
dition in  the  person  of  Richard  Sheale,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  read  without  compassion,  if  we  con- 
sider that  he  was  the  preserver  at  least  if  not  the 
author,  of  the  celebrated  heroic  ballad  of  Chety 
Chace,  at  which  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  heart  was  wont 
to  beat  as  at  the  sound  of  a trumpet.  This  luckless 
minstrel  had  been  robbed  on  Dunsmorc  Heath,  and, 
shame  to  tell,  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the  public 
that  a sun  of  the  muse«  bad  ever  been  possessed  of 
the  twenty  pounds  which  he  averred  he  had  lost  on 
the  occasion.  The  account  he  gives  of  the  etfect  upon 
bis  spirits  is  melancholy,  and  yet  ridiculous  enough. 

After  my  robbery  niy  memory  wa*  »o  decoytle, 

Tlirtt  I roMc  neather  tyng  Dor  (alko,  my  wyti»  wer  bo  dismoyde. 
My  audacitie  wu  rune,  an<l  all  my  myrry  tawk, 

Ther  yg  sum  Itcon:  iiavo  sene  mu  as  inyrry  as  a hawke  ; 

Bui  nowe  I am  so  trublyde  with  plianais  in  my  mymlo. 

That  I cannot  play  the  myrry  knave,  accordynr  to  my  kynd. 

Yet  lo  tak  thoufhe  I perseve,  ys  not  the  next  waye 
To  brint  mu  out  of  det,  my  creditors  to  payo. 

1 may  well  say  that  i hnde  but  evil  hope. 

Pur  lo  lure  about  threccoru  iwunds  at  a clape. 

Tlie  lofsc  of  my  mony  did  not  greve  me  so  sore. 

But  tho  talke  of  tlie  pyplc  dyde  ga-ve  me  moch  mor. 

Bum  sayile  I was  not  rolMle,  I was  but  a lyeng  knave, 

Vt  was  not  poMvl>le  for  a mynslrcll  so  much  mony  to  have 
In  d'slc.  to  say  die  (rutliu,  that  ys  rvpht  well  knowenu. 

That  I never  had  so  mochu  mony  of  niyn  owtuie, 

But  I had  frundds  in  London,  who*  iiainys  I can  deeloie. 

That  at  ail  tyius  wold  leiide  me  cc.lds.  wortli  of  ware, 

And  sum  arrayn  such  fni;ndi<hi|i  I founde. 

That  thvi  wold  lomi  inu  in  mony  nyn  or  lone  pownde. 

Tlie  occasion  why  I cam  in  detu  I shall  moke  rolacMn, 

My  wyfl'  in  dede  ys  a sylk  woman  be  her  occupacion. 

And  I ynnn  cloths  most  chefly  was  licr  matystc  trayd. 

And  at  fans  aiul  murkytts  she  soldo  sale-wtire  that  she  made ; 

As  shertts,  smockys,  iwrtlytlM.  b«le  clothes,  and  uthar  Uiinggt, 

As  sylk  thredd  and  eggynn,  skims,  bandds,  and  stiinss. 

From  The  Chant  of  iliciianT  Bhealo, 
BritUh  Bihliographrr,  No.  XIII.  p.  101. 

Elsewhere.  Sheale  hints  that  he  had  trusted  to 
his  harp,  and  to  the  well-known  poverty  attached 
to  those  who  used  that  instrument,  lo  bear  him  safe 
through  Dunsmore  Heatii.  From  this  time,  the 
poor  degraded  minstrels  seem  literally  to  have  me- 
rited the  character  imposed  on  them  by  the  satirist 
Dr.  Bull,  and  quotctl  with  such  glee  ^ Riisoii, 
whose  enmity  against  Dr.  Percy  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended itself  against  the  race. 

“ When  Jcsin  wont  to  Jatrui  house, 

• [ Whose  daughtur  was  about  to  dyo.  | 

He  turn’d  Die  minstivls  out  of  dom, 

Amooit  thu  rascal  cyimpany ; 

Bexrars  they  are  with  one  consent, 

And  rogues,  by  Act  of  Parliament.” 

At  length  the  order  of  English  minstrels  was  for- 
mally put  down  by  the  act  39th  of  Qtueen  Elizabeth 
classing  them  with  sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds; 
m which  disgraceful  fellowship  they  only  existed  in' 
the  capacity  of  fiddlers,  who  accompanied  their  in- 
strument with  their  voice.  Such  a character  is  in- 
troduced in  the  play  of  3Jonsieur  'JThomas,  as  the ; 


“ poor  fiddler  who  says  his  songik*’  Such,  took  was 
sheale.  already  mentioned : the  “ Minstrel’s  F««- 
well.”  by  this  unlucky  child  of  the  muses,  intimates 
the  ac^aded  character  of  his  profession,  die  pra£n- 
sors  of  which  now  sung  for  their  victuals. 


Now  for  the  good  cheer  that  ye  have  had  boaie. 

1 gyve  you  hartte  thanks,  with  bowyog  oft  mr  smoJb. 
DMyryng  you  be  putyoon  to  eraunte  me  suche  eotominHa. 
Bocaas  my  namo  >'s  Sheale,  that  botbc  by  meal  and  BMsii 
To  you  I niaye  rcsorie,  sum  tyme  to  uito  comteta. 

For  I perseive  here  at  all  tymes  is  good  cbm. 

Botli  ale,  wyne,  and  beere,  as  hit  ootlie  uowt  afuem 
I porauve  wythoute  fablv.  yc  kepe  a good  table. 

Sum  lyme  I wyll  lie  your  guest«,  or  t is  I wrre  ■ baasSe, 
Knowynge  oft  your  myiide,  yfl  t woMe  not  be  so  kya^ 
Sumtyme  to  last  youro  cuppe,  and  wyib  you  dyaa  and  sappa 
I tan  be  < ontente,  yf  liit  be  oute  ofLente. 

A peace  of  by  Ifu  to  take  mye  booger  lo  aslake  t 
Botbo  mutton  and  veile  ys  goude  fur  Rychaide  Sbeala" 

. BrUUh  Bmiagngfker,  No.  XUL  M«. 

The  Metrical  Romances  which  they  reated  al» 
fell  into  disrepute,  though  some  of  the  more  popo- 
lar,  sadly  abridged  and  adulterated,  continued  to  ^ 
published  in  chap  books,  as  they  are  called.  About 
fifty  or  si.xty  years  since,  a person  acquired  the 
name  of  Roscwal  and  Lilian,{rom  singing  that  Ro- 
mance about  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  very  last  instance  of  the  proper  minsut) 
crafL 

If  the  Metrical  Romances  of  F.ngland  can  boast 
of  lew  original  comjioBitions,  they  can  show  yet 
fewer  exainpU'S  of  the  ProRe  Romance.  Sir  Thomu 
Malory’,  indtxKl,  compiled,  from  various  French  sa- 
thoriues,  liLs  celebrated  Morie  D' Arthur,  mdispii- 
talily  ihe  best  Prose  Romance  the  language  can 
btia? I.  There  is  also  A rlhur  of  lAiUe  BrUain ; and 
the  Lord  Berncr.s  conmiled  the  Romance  of  tho 
Knight  of  the  Swan,^  The  books  of  Amadis  were 
likewise  translated  Into  English ; but  it  may  be 
doubted  wliethcr  the  country  in  general  ever  look 
that  deep  itilcresl  in  the  tienisal  of  these  iccordf  of 
love  and  honour  with  which  they  werS  greeted  in 
Fr  aace.  Their  number  was  fewer and  Uie  ai^- 
tion  paid  to  them  in  a country  where  great  politictl 
qm-Htiuns'  begun  to  be  agitated,  was  roach  jess  than 
when  the  feudal  system  still  continued  in  ita  fall 
vigour. 

III.  We  should  now  say  something  on  those  vi- 
rious  kinds  of  romantic  fictions  which  succeeded  to 
the  Romance  of  Chivalry.  But  we  can  only  notice 
briefly  works  which  have  long  slumbered  in  obli- 
vion, and  which  certainly  are  not  worthy  to  hsTs 
their  slumbers  disturbed. 

Even  in  the  lime  of  Cervantes,  the  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance, founded  upon  tlie  Diana  of  George  of  Moat^ 
Mayor,  was  j)rcvailing  to  such  an  extent  as  made  it 
worthy  of  his  satire.  It  was,  indeed,  a system  itiU 
more  rcmptc  from  common  sense  and  reality  than 
that  of  cluvalry  itself.  For  the  maxims  of  chivalry, 
high-strained  and  absurd  as  they  are,  did  acmally  'ur- 
fluenoc  living  beings,  and  even  the  fate  of  kingdoms 
If  Amadis  ae  Gault  was  a fiction,  the  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  a real  parson.  But  the  existence  of  an 
Arcadia,  a pastoral  region,  in  which  a certain  fan- 
tastic sort  of  personages,  desperately  in  love  and 
thinking  of  nothing  else  but  their  mistresses,  played 
upon  pipes,  and  wrote  sonnets  from  raomins  to 
night,  yet  were  supposed  all  the  while  to  be  tending 
their  Rocks,  was  too  monstrously  absurd  to  be  long 
credited  or  tolerated. 

A numerous,  and  once  most  popular,  class  of  fic- 
tions, was  that  entitled  the  Heroic  Romance  of  Ae 
Seventeenth  Century. 

If  the  ancient  Romance  tf  Chivalry  has  a right 
to  be  called  the  parent- of  those  select  and  beautiful 
fictions  which  the  genius  of  the  Italian  poets  has 
enriched  with  such  peculiar  charms,  another  of  its 
direct  descendants,  The  Heroic  Romance  qf  Ae  Se- 
venteenth Centuryt  is,  with  fow  exceptions,  the  roost 
dull  and  tedious  species  of  composition  that  ever 
obtain^  temporary  popularity.  The  old  Romance 
of  Heliodoru^  entitled,  Theagenes  and  Chariekeh 
supplied,  perhaps,  the  earliest  model  of  this  9^ 
composition:  but  it  was  fh>m  the  Romances  of  Chi- 
valry that  it  derives  its  most  peculiar  characterise 
A man  of  a fantastic  imaginmion,  Hooonf  d’UiVr 
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led  the  way  in  tliis  style  of  composition.  Being  will- 
ing to  record  certain  love  intrigues  of  a complicated 
nature  which  had  taken  place  in  his  own  family, 
and  amongst  his  friends,  ne  imagined  to  himself  a 
species  of  Arcadia  on  the  banks  of  the  Legnon,  in- 
habited by  swains  and  shepherdesses,  who  live  for 
love,  and  for  love  alone.  There  are  two  principal 
Btories,  said  to  represent  the  family  history  of  D’Urfc 
and  his  brother,  with  about  thirty  episodes,  in  which 
the  gallantries  and  intrigues  of  Henry  IV.’s  court 
are  presented  under  borrowed  names.  Considered 
by  itself,  this  is  but  an  example  of  the  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance; hut  it  w’as  so  popular,  that  three  celebrated 
Prench  authors,  Gompervillc,  Calbrenede,  and  Ma- 
dame Scuderi,  seixed  the  pen,  and  composed  in  emu- 
lation many  interminable  folios  of  Heroic  Romance. 
In  these  insipid  performances,  a conventional  cha- 
racter, and  a set  of  family  manners  and  features, 
nre  ascribed  to  the  heroes  and  heroines,  although  se- 
lected from  distant  ages  and  various  quaners  of  the 
-world.  The  heroines  are,  without  exception,  models 
of  beauty  and  perfection;  and  so  well  persuaded  of 
it  themselves,  that  to  approach  them  with  the  most 
humble  declaration  of  love  was  a crime  sufficient  to 
deserve  the  penalty  of  banishment  from  their  pre- 
-sence ; and  it  is  well  if  the  dopm  were  softened  to 
the  audacious  lover,  by  permission,  or  command  to 
live,  without  which,  absence  and  death  were  to  be 
Accounted  synonymous.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
heroes,  whatsoever  kingdoms  they  have  to  govern, 
or  other  earthly  duties  to  perform,  live  through  these 
folios  for  love  alone;  and  the  most  extraordinary  re- 
volutions which  can  agitate  the  world  are  ascribed 


ROMANCE. 

to  the  charms  of  a Mandanc  or  a Statira  acting  up- 
on the  crazy  understanding  of  their  lovers.  Nothing 
can  be  so  uninteresting  as  the  frigid  extravagance 
with  which  these  lovers  express  their  passion ; or, 
in  their  own  phrase,  nothing  can  be  more  freezing 
than  their  flames,  more  creeping  than  tlieir  flights 
of  love.  Yet  the  line  of  metaphysical  gallantry 
which  they  exhibited  had  its  date,  and  a long  one, 
both  in  France  and  England.  They  remain^  the 
favourite  amusement  of  Louis  XIVth’s  court,  al- 
though assailed  by  the  satire  of  Boileau.  In  Eng- 
land they  continued  to  be  read  by  our  grandmothers 
during  tne  Augustan  age  of  Rngli^,  and  while 
Addison  was  amusing  the  world  with  his  wit,  and 
Pope  by  his  poetry,  the  ladies  were  reading  ClelifL 
Cleopatra,  and  the  Grand  Cyrus.  The  fasnion  dia 
not  decay  till  about  the  reign  of  George  I. : and  even 
more  lately,  Mrs.  Lennox,  patronized  by  Dr.  John- 
son, wrote  a very  good  imitation  of  Ccr\’antes, 
entitled,  The  Female  Quixote,  w-hich  had  those 
works  for  its  basis.  They  are  now  totally  forgot- 
ten. 

The  Modem  Romance,  so  ennobled  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  so  many  master  hands,  would  require  a 
long  disquisition.  But  w'e  can  here  only  name  that 
style  of  composition  in  which  De  Foe  rendered  fic- 
tion more  impressjve  than  truth  itself  and  Swift 
could  render  plausible  even  the  grossest  impossibi- 
lities.* 

* There  wu  the  le«s  oo cation  to  continue  and  complete  thia 
Rtaoy,  as  the  author  has,  in  the  Urea  of  tiio  Britirh  NovelitU,  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  he  entertains  upon  the  s utiiect  of  Modem 
Romance,  and  ita  connexion  witJi  the  ckJcr  fictions  by  which  it 
was  preceded. 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  DRAMA 


FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 


A DRAMA  (we  adopt  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition,  with 
some  Uttle  extension)  is  a poem  of  fictitious  compo- 
sition in  dialogue,  in  which  the  action  is  not  related 
but  represented. 

A disposition  to  this  fascinating  amusement,  con- 
sidered in  its  rudest  state,  seems  to  be  inherent  in 
human  nature.  It  is  the  earliest  sport  of  children  to 
take  upon  themselves  some  fictitious  character,  and 
sustain  it  to  the  best  of  their  skill,  by  such  appropri- 
ate gestures  and  language,  as  their  youthful  fancies 
suggest,  and  such  dress  and  decoration  as  circum- 
stances place  within  their  reach.  The  infancy  of 
nations  is  as  prone  to  this  pastime  as  that  of  indi- 
viduals. When  the  horde  emerges  out  of  a nearly 
brutal  state,  so  far  as  to  have  holydays,  public  sporty 
and  general  rejoicings,  the  pageant  of  their  imam- 
nary  deities,  or  of  their  falnilous  ancestors,  is  usually 
introduced  as  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  part 
of  the  show.  But  however  general  the  predisposi- 
tion to  the  assumption  of  fictitious  character  may 
be,  there  is  an  immeasurable  distance  betwixt  the 
rude  games  in  which  it  first  displays  itself,  and  that 
polished  amui^'mcnt  which  is  numbered  among  the 
fine  art.s,  which  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  have 
vied  to  adorn ; to  whose  service  genius  has  devoted 
her  most  sublimeefForts ; while  philosophy  has  stoop- 
ed from  her  loftier  task,  to  regulate  the  progress  of 
the  action,  and  give  probability  to  the  representation 
and  personification  of  the  scene. 

The  history  of  Greece— of  that  wonderful  coun- 
try, whose  days  of  glory  have  left  such  a never-dy- 
ing blaze  of  radiance  behind  them— the  history  of 
Greece  affords  us  the  means  of  correctly  tracing  the 
polislutl  and  re^ilnted  Drama,  the  subject  of  severe 
ruh\  and  the  vehicle  for  expressing  the  noblest  poet- 
ry, from  amusements  as  rude  in  their  outline,  as  the 
mimic  sports  of  children  or  of  savages.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Grecian  stage  is  that  of  the  dramatic 
art  in  general.  They  transferred  the  Drama,  with 
their  other  literature,  to  the  victorious  Roman.s,  with 
whom  it  rather  existed  as  a foreign  than  flourished 
as  a native  art.  Like  the  other  fine  artSj  the  stage 
sunk  under  the  decay  of  the  empire,  and  its  fall  was 
accelerated  by  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. In  the  middle  ages  dramatic  representation 
revived  in  the  shaiie  of  the  homely  Mysteries  and 
i\Ioralities  of  our  forefathers.  The  revival  of  letters 
threw  light  upon  the  scenic  art,  by  making  us  ac- 
qiiniaitxf  with  the  pitch  of  perfection  to  wdiicb  it  had 
been  carried  by  the  genius  of  Greece.  With  this  pe- 
riod commences  the  histor>'  of  the  modern  stage, 
properly  so  called.  Some  general  observations  on 
the  Drama,  and  the  state  in  which  it  now  exists  in 
Bntain,  wall  form  a natural  conclusion  to  the  present 
Article. 

The  account  which  we  have  of  the  origin  of  Gre- 
cian theatrical  representations,  describes  them  as 
the  fantastic  orgies  of  shepherds  and  peasants,  who 
solemnized  the  rites  of  Bacchus  by  the  sacrifice  of 
a gonL  by  tumultuous  dances,  and  by  a sort  of  mas- 
qiieradc,  m which  the  actors  were  disguised  like  the 
ancient  Morricc-danrera  of  England,  or  the  Gui- 
sard-8  of  Scotland,  who  have  not  as  yet  totally  dis- 
used similar  revels.  Instead  of  masks,  their  faces 
were  stained  with  the  lees  of  wine,  and  the  songs 
and  jests  corresponded  in  coarseness  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  satyrs  and  fauns,  which  they  were  siinpo- 
8cd  to  assume  in  honour  of  their  patron  Bacchus. 
Music,  however,  always  formed  a part  of  this  rude 
festivity,  and  to  this  was  sometimes  added  the  reci- 
tations of  on  individual  performer,  who,  possessed 


of  more  voice  or  talent  than  bis  companions,  wa» 
able  to  entertain  an  audience  for  a few  minutes  by 
his  own  unaided  exertions. 

Out  of  such  rude  materials,  Thespis  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  who  framed  something  like  an 
approach  to  a more  regular  enlertainiiumt.  The 
actors  under  this,  the  first  of  theatrical  managers, 

‘ instead  of  running  about  wild  among  the  audience, 
were  exalted  upon  a cart,  or  upon  a scafl'old  forinea 
of  boards  laid  upon  trcssels.  In  modern  phrase,  they 
were  exalted  from  mere  mummers  into  a company 
of  mountebanks.  In  these  improvements,  Thespis 
is  supposed  to  have  had  the  aid  of  one  Susarioo, 
whose  eflbrts  were  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
'comic  Drama.  But  their  fortunes  have  been  une- 
qual ; for  while  the  name  of  Thespis  is  still  united 
with  everything  dramatic,  that  of  Susarion  has 
fallen  into  oblivion,  and  is  only  known  to  anti- 
quaries. 

The  Drama  in  Greece,  as  afterwards  in  Britain, 
had  scarce  began  to  develop  it^lf  from  barbarism, 

I ere,  with  the  most  rapid  strides,  it  advanced  towards 
' perfection.  Thespis  and  Susarion  flourished  about 
‘ four  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  years  before  theChri^ 
i tian  sera.  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  in 
I the  year  490  before  Christ ; and  it  was  upon  .tlschy- 
' lus,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  on  that  inemora- 
I ble  occasion,  that  Greece  conferred  the  honoured 
I title  of  the  Father  of  Tragedy.  Wc  must  necessa- 
} rily  judge  of  his  etforts,  by  that  which  he  did,  not  by 
I that  which  he  left  undone;  and  if  some  of  his  regu- 
; jations  may  sound  strange  in  modem  ears,  it  is  nut 
just  to  compare  the  state  in  which  he  found  the 
j Drama,  with  that  in  which  he  left  it. 

iEschylus  was  the  first,  who,  availing  himself  of 
the  invention  of  a stage  by  Thespis,  introduced  upon 
I the  boards  a plurality  of  actors  at  the  same  time, 
and  converted  into  action  and  dialogue,  accompa- 
nied or  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  musical  perform- 
I ance  of  the  Chorus,  the  dull  monologue  of  iho 
' Thespian  orator._  It  was  .^Ischylus,  also,  who  intro- 
duced the  deceptions  of  scenery;  stationary,  indt*ed, 
and  therefore  very  different  from  the  decorations  of 
our  stage,  but  still  giving  a reality  to  the  whole  per- 
formance, which  could  not  fail  to  afford  pleasure 
to  those,  who  beheld  for  the  first  time  an  effort  to 
surround  the  player,  while  invested  with  his  tlit'atri- 
cnl  character,  with  scenery  which  niight  add  to  tlie 
illusions  of  the  representation.  This  was  not  all: 
A theatre,  at  first  of  wood,  but  afterwards  of  stone, 
circumscribed,  while  it  accommodated,  the  specta- 
tors, and  reduced  a casual  and  disorderly  mob  to  the 
quality  and  civilization  of  a regular  and  attentive  au- 
dience. 

The  most  remarkable  effect  of  the  traj^y  of  yEs- 
chylus,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Cnofus  in  a 
new  character,  which  continued  long  to  give  a pecu- 
liar tone  to  the  Grecian  Drama,  and  still  inakw  the 
broad  and  striking  di^erence  bejwixt  that  original 
theatre,  and  those  which  have  since  arisen  in  mo- 
dern nations. 

The  Chorus,  who  sung  hymns  in  favour  of  Bac- 
chus,—the  musical  part,  in  short,  of  the  entertain- 
ment.—remained  in  the  days  of  Thespis  exactly  such 
as  it  had  been  in  the  rude  village  gambols  which  he 
had  improved,  the  principal  part  of  the  dramatic 
performance.  The  intervention  of  monologue,  or 
recitation,  was  merely  a relief  to  the  musicians,  and 
a variety  to  the  audience.  Eschyhis,  while  he  as- 
signed a part  of  superior  consequence  to  the  actor 
in  his  improved  dialogue,  new-modelled  the  Chorus. 
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which  castom  still  enjoined  as  a necessary  and  in- 
dispensable branch  of  the  entertainment.  They 
were  no  longer  a body  of  vocal  musicians,  whose 
strains  were  as  independent  of  what  was  spoken 
by  the  personages  of  the  Drama,  as  those  of  our 
modern  orchestra  when  performing  Letwixt  the 
acts ; the  Chorus  assumed  from  this  time  a different 
and  complicated  character,  which,  as  wo  have  al- 
r^dy  hinted,  fornis  a marked  peculiarity  in  the  Gre- 
cian Drama,  distinguishing  it  from  the  theatrical 
compositions  of  modern  Europe. 

The  Chorus,  according  to  this  new  model,  was 
imposed  of  a certain  set  of  persons,  priests,  cap- 
tive virgins,  matrons,  or  others,  usually  of  a solemn 
and  sacred  character,  the  contemporaries  of  the 
heroes  who  appeared  on  the  stage,  who  remaimKl 
upon  the  scene  to  celebrate  in  hymns  set  to  music 
the  events  which  had  befalli.-n  the  active  persons  of 
the  Drama ; to  afford  them  alternately  their  advice 
or  their  sympathy ; and.  at  least,  to  moralise  in  ly- 
rical poetry,  on  the  feelings  to  wliich  their  history 
ond  adventures,  their  passions  and  sufferings,  gave 
rise.  The  Chorus  might  be  considered  a.s,  m some 
degree,  the  representatives  of  the  audience,  or  ra- 
ther of  the  public,  on  whose  great  stage  those 
events  hai^n  in  reality,  which  arc  presented  in  the 
mimicry  of  the  Drama.  In  the  strains  of  the  Cho- 
rus, the  actual  audience  had  those  feelings  suggest- 
ed to  them  as  if  by  reflection  in  a mirror,  which  the 
events  of  the  scene  ought  to  produce  in  their  own 
bosom  ; they  had  at  once  before  them  the  action  of 
the  piece,  and  the  effect  of  that  action  upon  a chosen 
band  of  jwrsons,  who,  like  themselves,  wercpns.sive 
stiectators,  whose  dignified  strains  pointed  out  the 
moral  reflections  to  which  the  subject  naturallygave 
rise.  The  Chorus  were  led  or  directed  by  a single 
X>erson  of  theirnumber,  termed  the  Coryphieus,  who 
frequently  spoke  or  sung  alone.  They  were  occa- 
sionally uiviuerl  into  tw’O  hands,  who  addresse*!  and 
repliul  to  each  other.  But  thov  always  preserved 
the  character  proper  to  them,  of  spectators,  rather 
than  agents  in  the  Drama. 

The  numher  of  the  Chorus  varied  at  different 
periods,  often  extending  to  fifty  persons,  and  sonic- 
tiines  restricted  to  half  that  number;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  presence  of  so  many  persons  on  the 
scene  officiating  as  no  part  of  the  dramatis  per«o;ue. 
but  rather  as  contemporary  spe<;tators,  involved 
many  inconveniences  and  mcuiisistencics.  Tliat 
which  the  hero,  however  agitated  by  passion,  must 
naturally  have  suppressed  within  his  own  brea.st,  or 
uttered  m soliloquy,  was  thus  ne«  es8urilycorumitt«l 
to  the  confidence  of  fifty  people,  h-ss  or  more.  And 
when  a dml  of  violence  was  to  be  acted,  the  help-  ■ 
less  Chorus,  instead  of  interfering  to  prevent  tfie ! 
atrocity  to  which  the  perpeiralor  had  made  them  | 

Krivy,  could  only,  by  the  rules  of  the  theatre,  ex- 
aust  their  sorrow  and  surprise  in  dithyrambics. 
This  was  well  ridiculed  by  Bentley,  in  his  farce 
calk'd  The  WitthtSy  in  one  part  of  which  strange 
performance  he  introduced  a Chorus  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  are  informed  by  one 
of  the  dramatis  personae,  that  a madman  with  a 
firebrand  has  just  entered  the  vaults  beneath  the 
place  which  they  occupy,  and  which  contain  a n\a- 
gazinc  of  gunpowder.  The  Chorus,  instead  of  stir- 
ring from  the  dangerous  vicinity,  immediately  corn- 
raence  a long  complaint  of  the  hardship  of  their 
fate,  exclaiming  pa  tlietically,  “ O,  unhappy  madman 
—or  rather  uniiappy  we,  the  victims  of  this  mad- 
man’s fury— or  thrice,  thrice  unhappy  the  friends  of 
the  madman,  who  did  not  secure  rum,  and  restrain 
him  from  the  perpetration  of  such  deeds  of  frenzy— 
or  tlirw  and  four  times  hapless  the  keeper  of  the 
magazine,  who  forgot  the  keys  of  the  door,”  i&c. 
Ac.  Ac.* 

The  real  Choruses  of  the  ancients,  of  ^yhose  apa- 
thy and  passive  observation  of  the  enormities  which 
pass  on  the  stage,  the  above  is  a caricature,  alford 
some  instances  nut  much  less  ridiculous.  But  still 
the  union  which  .Eschytus  accomplished  betwixt 
the  didactic  hymns  of  the  Chorus,  and  the  events 

* Tho  aothor  nevm'  nad  Ths  Wishes,  and  quotes  Troin  the  in* 
femetion  uf  a friend. 


which  were  passing  upon  the  stage,  was  a most  im- 
portant improvement  upon  the  earlier  Drama.  By 
this  means,  the  two  unconnected  branches  of  the 
old  Bacchanalian  revels  were  combined  together ; 
and  we  ought  rather  to  be  furprised  that  iEschylus 
ventured,  while  accomplishing  such  a union,  to  ren- 
der the  hymns  sung  by  the  Chorus  subordinate  to 
the  action  or  dialogue,  than  that  he  did  not  take  the 
bolder  measure  of  altogether  di.scarding  that  which, 
before  his  time,  was  reckoned  the  principal  object  of 
a religious  entertainment. 

The  new  theatre  and  stage  of  Athens  was  reared, 
as  we  have  seen,  under  the  inspection  of  /Eschylus. 
He  also  introduced  dresses  in  ciiaracter  for  his  prin- 
cipal actors,  to  which  were  added  embellishments 
of  a kind  which  mark  the  wide  distinction  betwixt 
the  ancient  and  modern  stage.  The  personal  dis- 
guise which  had  formerly  been  attained  by  stain- 
ing the  actor’s  face,  was  now,  by  what  doubtless 
was  considered  as  a high  exertion  of  ingenuity,  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  a mask,  so  painted  as  to 
represent  the  personage  whom  he  represented.  To 
augment  the  apparent  awkwardness  of  this  contri- 
vance, the  mouths  of  these  masks  were  freouently 
fashioned  like  the  extremity  of  a trumpet,  which,  u 
it  aided  the  actor’s  voice  to  reach  the  extremity  of 
the  huge  circuit  to  which  ho  addressed  himself,  must 
still  have  made  a ridiculous  appearance  upon  the 
stage,  had  not  the  habits  and  expectations  of  the 
spectators  been  in  a different  tone  from  those  of  a 
modern  audience.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus  or  bus- 
kin, which  was  contrived  so  as  to  give  to  the  per- 
former additional  and  unnatural  stature,  w’ould  have 
fallen  under  the  same  censure.  But  tho  ancient  and 
modern  theatres  may  be  said  to  resemble  each  other 
only  in  name,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Grecian  stage,  abridged  from  the  best 
antiquaries. 

The  theatres  of  the  Greeks  were  immensely  large 
in  comparison  to  ours;  and  the  audience  sat  upon 
rows  of  benches,  rising  above  each  other  in  duo 
gradation.  In  form  they  resembled  a hor.se-shoe. 
The  stiujc  occupied  a platform,  which  closed  in  tho 
flat  ena  of  the  nuilding,  and  was  raised  so  high  as 
to  be  on  a level  with  the  lowest  row  of  benches. 
The  central  part  of  the  theatre,  or  what  we  call  the 
pit,  instead  of  being  filled  with  sriectators,  according 
to  modern  custom,  was  left  for  the  occasional  occu- 
pation of  the  Chorus,  during  those  parts  of  their 
duty  which  did  not  reejuire  them  to  be  nearer  to  tho 
stage.  This  place  was  calleil  the  okchestha,  and 
corresponded  in  some  measure  with  the  open  space 
which,  in  the  modem  equestrian  amphitheatres,  is 
interposed  betwixt  the  audience  and  the  stage,  for 
the  uisplay  of  feats  of  horsemanship.  The  delusion 
of  the  scene  being  thus  removed  to  a considerable 
distance  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  was  height- 
ened, and  many  of  the  objections  offered  to  the  use 
of  the  mask  and  the  biiskm  were  lessened,  or  totally 
removed.  When  the  Chorus  did  not  occupy  the  or- 
chestra, they  ranged  themselves  Ixiside  the  thymble, 
a sort  of  altar,  surrounded  with  steps,  placed  in  front 
of  their  stage  Orchestra.  From  this,  as  a post  of 
observation,  they  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Drama,  and  to  this  point  the  actors  turned  them- 
selves when  addressing  them.  The  solemn  hymns 
and  mystic  dances  of  the  Choms,  performed  during 
their  retreat  into  the  orchestra,  formed  a sort  of  in- 
terludes, or  intemipfions  of  the  action,  similar  in  ef- 
fect to  the  modern  division  into  acts.  But,  properly 
speaking,  there  was  no  intemiptionof  the  represent- 
ation from  beginning  to  end.  The  piece  was  not, 
indet'd,  constantly  progressive,  but  the  illusion  of 
the  scene  was  always  In'fore  the  audience,  either  by 
means  of  the  actors  themselves,  or  of  the  Chorus. 
And  the  musical  recitation  and  character  of  tho 
dances  tracetl  by  the  Chorus  in  their  interludes, 
were  always  in  correspondence  with  the  character 
of  the  piece,  grave,  majestic,  and  melancholy;  in 
tragedy,  gay  and  lively;  in  comedy,  and  during  the 
representation  of  satirical  pieces,  wild,  extravagant, 
and  bordering  on  buffoonery.  The  number  of  these 
interludes,  or  interruptions  of  the  action,  seems  to 
have  varied  from  three  to  six,  or  even  more,  at  the 
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pleunre  of  the  author.  The  music  was  simple  and 
inartificial,  although  it  swms  to  have  produced 
powerful  effects  on  the  audience.  Two  flute-players 
performed  a prelude  to  the  choral  hyrnns,  9r  direct- 
ed the  movement  of  the  dances;  which,  in  trage- 
dy, were  a solemn,  slow,  modulated  succession  of 
movements,  very  Uttle  resembling  any  thing  termed 
dancing  among  the  moderns. 

The  stage  itself  was  well  contrived  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  the  Greek  Drama.  The  front  was  called  the 
LOCEUK  and  occupied  the  full  widtit  of  the  flat  ter- 
mination of  the  theatre,  contracted,  however,  at 
each  extremity,  by  a wall,  which  served  to  conceal 
the  machinery  necessary  for  the  piece.  The  stage 
narrowed  as  it  retired  backwards,  and  the  space  so 
restricted  in  breadth  was  called  the  prosccniu.m.  It 
was  terminated  by  a flat  decoration,  on  which  was  re- 
pcesentol  the  front  of  a temple,  palace,  or  whatever 
else  the  poet  had  chosen  for  his  scene.  Suitable  de- 
corations appeared  on  the  wings,  as  in  our  theatres. 
There  were  several  entrances,  both  by  the  back 
scene  and  in  front-  These  were  not  used  indiscri- 
hiinately,  but  so  as  to  indicate  the  siorv  of  the 
piece,  and  render  it  more  clear  to  apprehension. 
Thus,  the  persons  of  the  Drama,  who  were  sujiposed 
'to  belong  to  the  palace  or  temple  in  the  flat  scene, 
entered  from  the  side  or  the  main  door,  as  befitted 
their  supposed  rank ; tiiosc  who  were  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  represented,  entered  through  a 
door  placed  at  the  side  of  the  Logeum,  while  those 
supposed  to  come  from  a distance  were  seen  to  tra- 
verse the  Orchestra,  and  to  ascend  the  stage  by  a 
stair  of  communication,  so  that  the  audience  were 
made  spectators,  as  it  were,  of  his  journey.  The 
Proscenium  was  screened  by  a curtain,  which  was 
withdrawn  when  the  piece  coniimmced.  The  deco- 
rations could  be  in  some  degree  altered,  so  as  to 
change  the  scene;  though  this,  wc  apprehend,  was 
seldom  practised.  But  machinery  for  the  ascent  of 
hantoms,  the  descent  of  deities,  and  similar  e.xhi- 
itions,  were  as  much  in  fashion  among  the  Greeks 
as  on  our  own  modern  stage;  with  t)ct(er  reason, 
indeed,  for  we  shall  presently  sec  that  the  themes 
which  they  held  most  proper  to  the  stage,  callcti  fre- 
.quentlyfor  the  assistance  of  these  mcclianical  con- 
trivances. 

In  the  dress  and  costume  of  their  personages,  the 
Greeks  bestowed  much  trouble  and  expense.  It  was 
their  object  to  disguise,  os  much  as  possible,  the 
laortal  actor  who  was  to  represent  a divinity  or  a 
hero;  and  while  they  bid  his  face,  and  augmented 
his  height,  they  foiled  not  to  assign  him  a mastjue 
and  dress  in  exact  conformity  to  the  popular  idea  of 
the  character  represented ; so  that,  seen  across  the 
orchestra,  he  might  appear  the  exact  resemblance  of 
Hercules  or  of  Aganicmnon. 

The  Grecians,  But  in  particular  the  Aihenians,  be- 
came most  passionately  attached  to  the  fa.scinating 
and  splendid  amusement  which  iEscbylus  thus  regu- 
lat^.  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  unproved,  and 
which  ail  three,  with  other  dramatists  of  inferior  ta- 
lents, animated  by  the  full  vigour  of  their  genius. 
The  delightful  climate  of  (ireece  i>ermitfed  the  sjjec- 
tators  to  remain  in  the  open  air  (for  there  was  no 
roof  to  their  huge  theatres)  for  whole  days,  during 
which  several  plays,  high  monuments  of  poetical 
talent,  were  successively  performed  before  them. 
The  enthusiasm  of  their  attention  may  be  judged  of 
by  what  happened  during  the  representation  of  a 
piece  written  by  Hegemon.  It  was  while  the  Athe- 
nians were  thus  engaged,  that  there  suddenly  arri- 
ved the  astounding  intelligence  of  the  total  defeat 
of  lheir_  army  before  Syracuse.  The  theatre  was 
filled  with  the  relations  of  those  who  had  fallen  ; 
there  was  scarce  a spectator  who,  besides  sorrowing 
as  a patriot,  was  not  called  to  mourn  a friend  or  re- 
lative. But,  spreading  their  mantles  before  their 
laces,  they  command^  the  representation  to  pro- 
eeed^  and,  thus  veiled,  continued  to  give  it  their  at- 
tMtJon  to  the  conclusion.  National  pride,  doubtless, 
had  its  share  in  this  singular  conduct,  as  well  as 
fondness  for  the  dramatic  arL  Another  instance  is 
^veo  .of  the  nature  and  acuteness  of  their  feelings, 
when  the  assembly  of  the  people  amerced  Phrynicus 


with  a fine  of  a thousand  drachms,  because,  in  a 
comedy  founded  upon  the  siege  of  Miletos,  he  had 
agitated  their  feelings  to  excess,  in  painting  an  inci- 
dent which  Athens  lamented  as  a misfortune  di»- 
honourahle  to  her  arms  and  her  councils. 

The  price  of  admi.ssion  was  at  first  one  drachma; 
but  Pericles,  desirous  of  propitiating  the  ordinary 
class  of  citizens,  caused  the  entrance-money  to  be 
lowered  to  two  oboli^  so  that  the  meanest  Athenian 
had  the  ready  means  of  indulging  in  this  luxurious 
mental  banquet.  As  it  became  difficult  to  support 
the  expense  of  the  stage,  for  which  such  cheap 
terms  of  admission  could  form  no  adequate  fund, 
the  same  statesman,  by  an  indulgence  yet  more  pe- 
rilous, caused  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  from  the 
treasure  destined  to  sustain  the  expense  of  the  war. 
It  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  devotion  of  the  Athe^ 
Ilians  to  the  stage,  that  not  even  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  could  tempt  them  to  forego  this  perni- 
cious system.  He  touched  upon  the  evil  in  two  of 
his  orations  ; but  the  Athenians  were  resolved  not 
to  forego  the  benefits  of  an  abuse  which  they  were 
aware  could  not  he  justified ;— they  passed  a law 
making  it  death  to  allude  to  that  article  of  reforma- 
tion. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Grecian  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  exercise  of  critical  authority  as 
well  as  of  classical  amusement  at  their  theatre. 
They  applauded  and  censured,  as  at  the  presest 
day.  by  clapping  hands  and  hissing.  Their  suffrage, 
at  those  tragfxlies  acted  upon  the  solemn  feasts  of 
Bacchus,  adjudged  a laurel  crowm  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful dramatic  author.  This  faculty  was  frequently 
abused  ; but  the  public,  on  sober  reflection^  seldom 
failed  to  be  ashamed  of  such  acts  of  injustice,  and 
faithful,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  rules  of  criticism, 
evinced  a fineness  and  correctness  of  judgnienr, 
which  never  descended  to  the  populace  of  any  other 
nation.^ 

To  this  general  account  of  the  Grecian  stage,  it  is 
proper  to  add  some  remarks  on  those  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, from  which  it  derives  a tone  and  cha- 
racter so  different  from  that  of  the  modem  Drama 
— circumstances  affecting  at  once  its  style  of  action, 
mode  of  decoration,  and  general  efiect  on  the  feel- 
ings of  the  spectators. 

The  Grecian  Drama,  it  must  be  remembered,  de- 
rived its  origin  from  a religious  ceremony,  and,  amid 
all  its  refinement,  never  lost  its  devotional  character, 
unless  it  shall  be  judged  to  have  done  so  in  the  de- 
partment of  satirical  comedy. 

When  the  audience  was  assembled  they  under- 
went a religious  lustration,  and  the  archons,  orchid 
magistrates,  paid  their  public  adoration  to  Bac- 
chus, still  regarded  as  the  patron  of  the  theatrical 
art,  and  whose  altar  was  always  placed  in  the 
theatre. 

The  subject  of  the  Drama  was  frequently  religious. 
In  tragedy,  especially.  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as 
well  as  .Eseliylus,  selecttHl  their  subjects  from  the 
exploits  of  the  deities  themselves,  or  of  the  demi- 
gods and  heroes  whom  Greece  accounted  to  draw 
an  immediate  descent  from  the  denizens  of  Olym- 
pus, and  to  whom  she  paid  nearly  eqiial  reverence. 
The  object  of  the  tragic  poets  was  less  to  amuse 
and  interest  their  audience  by  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  or  soften  them  by  the  details  of  domes- 
tic distress,  than  to  elevate  them  into  a sense  oY 
devotion  or  8ubmission,or  to  astound  and  terrify  them 
by  the  history  and  actions  of  a rare  pf  beings  before 
whom  ordinary  mortality  dwindled  into  pigmy  sixe. 
This  the  ancient  dramatists  dared  to  attempt ; and, 
what  may  appear  still  more  astonishing  to  the  mere 
English  reader,  this  thov  appear  in  a great  measure 
to  have  performed.  Effects  were  produced  upon 
their  audience  which  we  can  only  attribute  to  the 
awful  impression  communicated  by  the  rccollociion, 
that  the  performance  w-as  in  its  orimn  a relijnous 
ceremony,  and  conveying  an  idea  of  tlie  iraincdtate 
presence  of  the  Divinity.  The  emotions  excited  by 
the  apparition  of  the  Eumcnides,  or  Furies,  in 
chylus's  tr^ody  of  that  name,  so  appalled  the  audi- 
enco,  that  females  are  said  to  have  lost  the  fmt  of 
their  womb,  and  children  to  have  actually  expired  » 
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(Avulsions  of  terror.  These  effects  may  have  been 
eXag{^erated  : but  that  considerable  inconveniences 
occurred  from  the  extreme  horror  with  which  this 
traijedy  impressed  the  spectators,  is  evident  from  a 
decree  of  the  magistrates,  limiting  the  number  of  the 
Chorus,  in  order  to  prevent  in  fiiture  such  tragical 
consequences.  It  is  plain,  that  the  feeling  by  which 
such  iinpressions  arose,  must  have  been  something 
very  different  from  what  the  spectacle  of  the  scene 
alone  could  possibly  have  produced.  The  mere 
sight  of  actors  disguised  in  masks,  suited  to  express 
the  terrific  yet  sublime  features  of  an  antique  Medu- 
sa, with  her  hair  entwined  with  serpents;  the  wild 
and  dishevelled  appearance,  the  sable  and  bloody 
g{u*ments,  the  bln7ing  torches,  the  whole  apparatus, 
in  short,  or  properties  as  they  are  technically  calletl, 
with  which  the  classic  fancy  of  .Eschylus  could  in- 
vest those  terrific  personages;  nay  more,  even  the 
appropriate  terrors  of  language  and  violence  of  ges- 
ture with  which  they  were  bodied  forth,  must  still 
have  fallen  far  short  of  the  point  which  the  poet  cer- 
tainly attaimxl,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intimate 
and  solemn  conviction  of  his  audience  that  they 
were  in  the  performance  of  an  act  of  devotion,  and, 
to  a certain  degree,  in  the  presence  of  the  deities 
themselves.  It  was  this  conviction,  and  the  solemn 
and  susceptible  temper  to  which  it  exalted  the  minds 
of  a large  assembly,  which  prepared  them  to  receive 
the  electric  shock  product^  by  the  visible  representa- 
tion of  those  ternble  beings,  to  whom,  wdiether  as 
personifying  the  slings  and  terrors  of  an  awakened 
conscience,  or  as  mysterious  and  infernal  divinities, 
the  survivors  of  an  elder  race  of  deities,  whose  pre- 
sence was  supposetl  to  strike  awe  even  into  Jove 
himself,  the  ancients  ascribed  the  task  of  pursuing 
and  punishing  atrocious  guilt. 

It  was  in  consistency  with  this  connexion  betwixt 
the  Drama  and  religion  of  Greece,  that  the  princi- 
pal Grecian  tragedians  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  produce  upon  the  stage  the  most  sacred  events  of 
their  mythological _ history.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that,  m doing  so,  they  injured  the  efleci  of 
their  fable  and  action,  since  suspense  and  uncertain- 
ly, so  essential  to  the  interest  of  a play,  could  not  be 
euppost*d  to  exist  where  the  immortal  gods,  beings 
controlling  all  others,  and  themselves  uncontrolled, 
were  selected  as  ihe  agents  in  the  idece.  Hut,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  synod  of  Olympus, 
from  Jove  downwards,_w’cre  themselves  but  limita- 
ry deities,  possessing,  indeed,  a certain  influence 
upon  human  affairs,  but  unable  to  stem  or  divert  the 
tide  of  fate  or  destiny,  upon  whose  dark  bosom,  ac- 
cording to  the  Grecian  creed,  gods  a.s  w-ell  as  men 
were  embarked,  and  both  sweeping  downwards  to 
some  distant,  yet  inevitable  terrnuiaiion  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  universe,  which  should  annihi- 
late at  once  the  race  of  divinity  and  of  mortality. 
This  awful  catastrophe  is  hinted  at  not  very  ob- 
scurely by  Prometheus,  who,  when  chained  to  his 
rock,  exults,  in  his  prophetic  view,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  oppressor  Jupiter  ; and  so  far  did  .Escliy- 
lus,  in  particular,  carry  the  introduction  of  religious 
topics  into  his  Drama,  that  he  escaped  with  some 
dimculty  from  an  accusation  of  having  betrayed  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  . 

Where  the  subject  of  the  Drama  was  not  actually 
taken  from  mythological  history,  and  when  the  gods 
themselves  did  not  enter  iijKin  the  scene,  the  (Jre- 
cian  stage  was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  usually 
trod  by  lyings  scarcely  less  awful  to  the  imagination 
of  the  audience;  the  heroes,  namely,  of  tneir  old 
traditional  histo^,  to  whom  they  atlrihuted  an  im- 
mediate descent  from  their  deities,— a frame  of  body 
and  mind  surpassing  humanity,  and  after  death  an 
exaltation  into  the  rank  of  demigods. 

It  must  be  added,  that,  even  when  the  action  was 
laid  among  a less  dignified  sot  of  personages,  still 
the  altar  was  present  on  the  stage ; incense  frequent- 
ly smoked;  and  fre<iucnt  prayers  and  obtestations 
of  the  deity  reminded  the  .audience  that  the  .sports 
of  the  ancient  theatre  had  their  origin  in  religious 
observances.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  state  how 
widely  the  classical  Drama,  in  this  re^ct,  differs 
to  principle  from  that  of  the  modern,  which  pretends 


to  be  nothing  more  than  an  elegant  branch  of  the 
fine  arts,  wliose  end  is  attained  when  it  supplies  arf 
evenings  amusement,  whose  lessons  arc  only  of  a 
moral  descriptiun,  and  which  is  so  far  from  possess-' 
ing  a religious  character,  that  it  has,  with  difficulty, 
escaped  condemnation  as  a profane,  dissolute,  and 
antichristian  pastime.  From  this  distinction  of 
principle  there  fiows  a difference  of  practical  results, 
serving  to  account  for  many  circumstances;  which* 
might  otherwise  seem  embarrassing. 

The  ancient^  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  by  ever/ 
means  in  their  power,  including  the  use  of  masks- 
and  of  buskins,  to  dis^ise  the  person  of  the  actor  ; 
and  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  the  expression  or 
his  countenance,  and  the  grace,  or  at  least  the  ease 
of  his  form,  they  rcmovecl  from  the  observation  of 
the  audience,  eveiy  association  which  could  betray 
the  person  of  an  individual  player,  under  the  garb  of 
the  deity  or  hero  he  was  designed  to  represent.  To 
have  done  otherwise  would  have  been  neld  indeco- 
rous, if  not  profane.  It  follows,  that  as  the  object 
of  the  .Athenian  and  of  the  modem  auditor  in  attend- 
ing the  theatre  was  perfectly  different,  the  pleasure 
wliich  each  derivetl  from  the  representation  had  a 
distinct  source.  Thm*,  for  example,  the  English- 
man’s desire  to  see  a particular  character  is  intitmKe- 
ly  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  actor  by  whom  jt 
is  performed.  He  does  not  wish  to  see  Hamlet  in 
the  abstract,  .«o  much  as  to  see  how  Kemble  perfornis 
that  character,  and  to  compare  him  perhaps  with 
his  own  recollections  of  Garrick  in  the  same  part. 
Ho  comes  prepared  to  study  each  variation  of  the 
actor’s  countenance,  each  change  in  his  accentua- 
tion and  deportment ; to  note  with  critical  accuracy 
the  points  which  discriminate  his  mode  of  acting 
from  that  of  others ; and  to  compare  the  whole  with 
his  own  abstract  of  the  character.  The  pleasure 
arising  from  this  species  of  critical  investigation  and 
contrast  is  so  intimately  alhed  i^ith  our  ideas  of 
theatrical  amusement,  that  we  can  scarce  admit  the 
possibility  of  deriving  much  satisfaction  from  a re- 
presentniion  sustained  by  an  actor,  whose  personal 
appearance  and  peculiar  expression  of  features 
sfiould  be  concealed  from  us,  however  splendid  his 
declamation,  or  however  appropriate  his  gesture 
and  action.  But  this  mode  of  considering  the  Dra- 
ma, and  the  delight  which  we  derive  from  it,  would 
have  appi'nred  to  the  Greeks  a foolish  and  profane 
refinenienl,  not  very  difi'erent  in  point  of  taste  from 
the  expedient  of  Snug  the  joiner,  who  intimated  his 
identity  by  letting  his  natural  visage  be  seen,  under  the 
mask  of  the  lion  which  he  represented.  It  w'as  with 
the  direct  purpose  of  concealing  the  features  of  the 
individual  actor>-,  ns  tending  lo  destroy  the  effect  of 
his  theatrical  disgidse,  that  the  mask  and  buskin 
were  first  invented,  and  afterwards  retained  in  use. 
The  figure  was  otherwise  so  dressed  as  to  represent 
the  Deity  or  demigod,  according  to  the  statue  best 
kmnvn,  and  adored  with  most  devotion,  by  the 
Grecian  public.  The  mask  was,  by  artists  who  were 
eminent  m the  plastic  art,  so  formed  as  to  perfect 
the  resemblance.  Theseu.*s  or  Hercules,  stood  be- 
fore the  audience  in  the  very  form  with  which  paint- 
ers and  statuaries  had  taught  them  to  invest  the 
hero,  and  there  was  certainly  thus  gained  a more 
complete  scenic  deception,  man  could  have  been 
obtained  in  our  pre.sent  mode.  It  was  aided  by  the 
distance  interposed  betwixt  the  audience  and  the 
stage  ; hut,  above  all,  by  the  infiuence  of  enthusiasm 
acting  upon  the  congregated  thousands,  whose 
imagination,  equally  lively  and  susceptible,  were 
prompt  to  receive  the  impressions  which  the  noble 
verse  of  their  au'hors  conveyed  to  their  ears^  and 
the  living  personification  of  their  gods  and  demigoda 
placed  before  their  eyes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  (o  add,  that  while  these 
observations  plead  an  apology,  arising  out  of  cus- 
tom and  manners,  for  the  mask  and  the  buskin  of" 
the  ancients,  they  leave  where  it  stood  before  every 
objection  to  those  awkward  and  unst'emly  disguises, 
considered  in  themselves,  and  without  refbrenco  to 
the  peculiar  purpose  and  tendency  of  the  ancient 
theatre.  In  fact,  the  cxqui.site  pleasure  derived  fronv 
watching  the  eloquence  of  feature  and  eye,.whio» 
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wo  admire  in  an  accomplished  actor,  was  not,  as 
some  has  supposed,  sacrificed  by  the  ancients  for 
the  assumption  of  these  disguises.  They  never  did, 
and.  according  to  the  plan  of  their  theatres,  never 
could,  possess  that  source  of  enjoyment.  The  cir- 
cuit of  the  theatre  was  immense,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
thousands  whom  it  contained  were  so  far  removed 
from  the  stage,  that,  far  from  being  able  to  enjoy 
the  minute  play  of  the  actor’s  features^  the  mask  and 
buskin  were  necessary  to  give  distinction  to  his 
figure,  and  to  convey  all  which  the  ancients  expect- 
ed to  see,  his  general  rescinblance,  namely,  to  the 
character  he  represented. 

The  Grecian  style  of  acting,  so  far  as  it  lias  been 
described  to  us,  corresponded  to  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  representation.  It  affected  gravity 
and  sublimity  of  movement  and  of  declamation.  Ra- 
iciity  of  motion,  and  vivacity  of  action,  seem  to  have 
een  rescrvwl  for  occasions  of  particular  emotion  : 
and  that  delicacy  of  by-play,  as  well  ns  all  the  aid 
vyhich  look  and  slight  gesture  bring  so  happily  to  the 
aid  of  an  impassioned  dialogue,  were  foreign  to  their 
Svstem.  The  actors,  therefor^  had  an  easier  task 
than  on  the  modern  stage^  since  it  is  much  more 
easy  to  preserve  a tone  of  high  and  dignified  decla- 
mation, than  to  follow  out  the  whirlwind  and  tem- 
pest of  passion,  in  which  it  is  demanded  of  the  per- 
former to  be  energetic  without  bombast,  and  natu- 
ral without  vulgarity. 

The  Grecian  actors  held  a high  rank  in  the  repub- 
lic, and  those  esteemed  in  the  profession  wore  rich- 
ly recompensed.  Their  art  was  the  more  dignified. 
becauTC  the  poets  thernselves  usually  represented 
the  principal  character  in  their  own  pieces,— a cir- 
cumstance which  corroborates  what  we  have  alrea- 
dy stated  concerning  the  comparative  inferiority  of 
talents  rc<iiiired  in  a Grecian  actor,  wdio  was  only 
expected  to  move  w;ith  grace,  and  declaim  with  truth 
and  justice.  His  disguise  hid  all  personal  imperfec- 
tions, and  thus  a Grecian  poet  might  aspire  to  be- 
come an  actor,  without  that  e.vtraordinary  and  un- 
likely union  of  moral  and  physical  powers,  which 
would  be  necessary  to  qualify  a modern  dramatist 
to  mount  the  stage  in  person,  and  excel  at  once  ns  a 
poet  and  as  an  actor. 

It  is  no  iiart  of  our  present  object  to  enter  into  any 
minulo  examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  three  great  trngerlians  of  Athens,  /Escliylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Never,  perhaps,  did  there 
arise,  within  so  short  a sjiaoe,  such  a succession  of 
brilliant  talents.  Sophocles,  might,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  the  contemporary  of  Iwth  his  rivals,  for  his 
youthful  emulation  w'os  excited  by  tlio  success  of 
jEschylus,  and  the  eminence  of  his  latter  years  was 
disturbed  by  the  rivalry  of  Euripides,  whom,  how- 
ever, he  survived.  _To  .Eschylus,  who  led  the  van 
in  dramatic  enterprise,  as  he  did  in  the  field  of  Ma- 
rathon, the  sanction  of  antiv]uity  has  aseribed  unri- 
valled powers  over  the  realms  of  asfoni.shment  and 
terror.  At  his  summons,  the  mysterious  and  tre- 
mendous volume  of  destiny,  in  which  arc  inscribed 
the  doom  of  gods  and  men,  seemed  to  display  its 
leaves  of  iron  before  the  aptiallcd  spectators;  the 
more  than  mortal  voices  of  Deities,  Titansi,  and  de- 

Iiarted  Heroes,  \vere  heard  in  awful  conference; 
icaven  bowed,  and  its  divinities  descended  ; earth 
yawned,  and  gave  up  the  pale  spectres  of  the  dead ; 
and  the  yet  iiiore  umicfined  and  grisly  forms  of  those 
infernal  deities  who  struck  horror  into  the  gods 
themselves.  All  this  could  only  be  dared  and  done 
by  a poet  of  the  highest  order,  confident,  during  that 
early  age  of  enthu8ia.sra,  that  he  addressed  an  audi- 
ence prompt  to  kindle  at  the  heroic  scene  which  he 
placed  before  them.  It  followed  almost  naturally, 
from  his  character,  that  the  dramas  of  /Eschylus, 
though  full  of  terrible  interest,  should  be  deficient  in 
grace  and  softness;  that  his  sublime  conciseness 
should  deviate  sometimes  info  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity ; that,  finding  it  impossible  to  sustain  him.sclf 
at  the  height  to  which  he  had  ascended,  he  should 
sometimes  drop,  “ fluttering  his  pinions  vain,”  into 
gp'al  inequalities  of  composition;  and,  finally,  that 
his  plots  should  appear  nide  and  inartificial,  con- 
trasted with  those  of  his  successors  in  the  drama- 


tic art.  Still,  however,  .Eschylus  led  not  only  the 
way  in  the  noble  career  of  the  Grodnn  drama,  but 
out  stripped,  in  point  of  sublimity  at  least,  those  by 
whom  tie  was  followed. 

Sophocles,  who  obtained,  from  his  countrymen 
the  title  of  the  Bec  of  Attica,  rivalled  Eschylus 
when  in  the  possession  of  the  stage,  and  obtained 
the  first  prize.  His  success  occiuioned  the  vete- 
ran’s retreat  to  Sicily,  where  he  died,  commanding 
that  his  epitaph  should  make  mention  of  his  share 
in  the  victor^'  of  Marathon,  hut  should  contain  no 
allusion  to  his  dramatic  excellencies.  His  more  for- 
tunate rival  judiciously  avoided  the  dizzy  and  terrific 
path  which  Eschylus  had  trod  with  so  firm  and 
daring  a step.  It  was  the  object  of  Sophocles  to 
move  sorrow  and  compassion,  rather  than  to  excite 
indignation  and  terror.  He  studied  the  progn;ss  of 
action  with  more  attention  than  .Eschylus,  and  ex- 
celled in  that  modulation  of  the  story  by  which  in- 
tere.st  is  excited  at  the  bemnning  of  a drama,  main- 
tained in  its  progress,  ancTgratined  at  its  conclusion. 
His  subjects  are  also  of  a nature  more  melancholy 
and  less  sublime  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  He 
loved  to  paint  heroes  rather  in  their  forlmn  than  m 
their  triumphant  fortunes,  aware  that  the  contrasr 
offered  new  sources  of  the  pathetic  to  the  author. 
Sophocles  was  the  most  fortunate  of  the  Greek  ira- 
getlians.  He  attained  the  age  of  ninety -one  years; 
and  in  his  eightieth,  to  vindicate  him.solt  from  a 
charge  of  mental  imbecility,  he  reao  to  the  Judges 
his  (J'jdipus  Coloneus^  the  most  be  niliful,  at  least 
the  most  perfect,  of  his  tragedies.  lie  survived  Eu- 
ripides, his  most  formidable  rival,  of  whom,  alsoi, 
we  must  speak  a few  wonla. 

It  is  observed  by  Schlegel,  that  the  tone  of  the 
tragedies  of  Euripides  approaches  more  nearly  to 
modern  taste  than  to  the  stern  simplicity  of  his  pre- 
dece.s8ors.  The  passion  of  love  prraominates  in  his 
pieces,  and  he  is  the  first  tragedian  who  paid  tribute 
to  that  sentiment  which  has  been  too  exclusivdy 
made  the  moving  cause  of  interest  on  the  modern 
stage,— the  first  who  sacrificed  to 

Cupid,  king  of  godi  and  men.- 

The  dramatic  use  of  this  passion  has  been  purified 
in  modern  times^  by  the  introducttpn  of  that  lone  of 
fecliii/f,  which,  since  the  ago  of  chivalry,  ha.s  been  a 
principal  ingredient  in  heroic  aflection.  This  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  in  whose  society  females, 
generally  speaking,  held  a low  and  degraded  place, 
from  which  few  individuals  emerged,  unless  those 
who  aspired  to  the  talents  and  virtues  projier  to  the 
mascuhne  sex.  Womeu  were  not  forbidden  to  bo- 
conic  competitors  for  the  laurel  or  oaken  crown  of- 
fered to  genius  and  to  patriotism;  hut  antiquity  held 
out  no  myrtle  wreath,  as  a prize  for  the  domestic 
virtues  peculiar  to  the  female  character.  I.x)ve, 
therefore,  in  Euripides,  does  not  always  breathe  pu- 
rity of  sentiment,  but  is  stained  with  the  mixture  of 
violent  and  depading  passions.  Thi.s,  howevtT, 
was  the  fault  of  the  age,  rather  than  of  the  poet,  al- 
though he  is  generally  represonteil  as  an  enemy  of 
the  female  sex ; and  his  death  was  ascribed  to  a 
judgment  of  Venus. 

■Wlwn  bluxt-Iuiumls  met  him  by  tlic  wnjr, 

Aiul  niunstoni  made  the  bard  (heir  prey. 

This  great  dramatist  M>as  Ic.ss  successful  than  So- 
phocles in  the  construction  of  his  plots;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  happy  expedients  by  which  his  nre<l«^- 
cessor  introdu(‘es  us  to  the  business  of  the  arauia, 
he  had  too  often  recourse  to  the  mediation  of  a pro- 
logue, who  came  forth  to  explain,  in  detail,  the  pre- 
vious history  necessary  to  understand  the  piece. 

Euripides  is  also  accused  of  having  degraded  the 
character  of  his  personages,  by  admitting  more  alloy 
of  human  weakness,  foliy,  and  vice,  than  wm  con- 
sistent with  the  high  qualities  of  the  heroic  age. 
.Eschylus,  it  was  said,  transported  his  audience  into 
a new  und  more  sublime  race  of  being.s ; Sophocles 
painted  mankind  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  Euripides 
ns  they  nctunily  are.  If  el  the  variety  of  character 
ininxlnced  bv  tne  latter  iragedinn,  and  the  interest 
of  his  tragedies,  must  always  attract  the  tnudem 
reader,  coloure*^  jB  they  are  by  a tone  of  sentiment. 
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and  by  bis  knowledge  of  the  business  rules,  and 
habits,  of  actual  life,  to  which  bis  predecessors,  li- 
ving as  they  did,  in  an  Imaginary  and  hcroical  world 
of  their  own,  appear  to  have  been  strangers.  And 
although  the  juo^ent  of  the  ancients  assigned  the 
pre-eminence  in  tragedy  to  iEschyius  or  Sophocles, 
yet  Euripides  has  Been  found  more  popular  with 
posterity  than  cither  of  his  two  great  prraccessors. 

The  division  betwixt  tragedy  and  comedy,  for 
both  sprung  from  the  same  common  origin,  the 
feasts,  namely,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  the  dis- 
guises adopted  by  his  worshipper^  seems  to  have 
taken  place  gradually  until  the  jests  and  frolics, 
which  made  a principal  part  of  these  revels,  were 
foimd  misplaced  when  introduced  with  graver  mat- 
ter, and  were  made  by  Susarion,  perhaps,  the  sub- 
ject of  a separate  province  of  the  Drama.  The  Gre- 
cian comedy  was  divided  into  the  ancient,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  modern,  style  of  compoaition. 

The  nneietit  and  oriiiiiat  comedy  was  of  a kind 
which  rnay,  at  llrst  siglit,  appear  to  derogate  from 
the  religious  purpo.aes  which  we  have  pointed  out  as 
the  foundation  of  the  Drama.  The  writings  under 
this  head  frequently  turn  upon  pnrodies.  in  which 
the  persons  and  adventures  of  those  gods  and  iie- 
roes  who  arc  tlie  siihliine  subject.**  of  the  tragic  Dra- 
ma. are  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  hufliioii -sport, 
and  ridicule,  ns  in  Carey’s  modern  farces  of  Midas 
and  the  Golden  Plpfdn.  Hercules  appears  in  one 
of  tho.se  pieces  n.su>nishing  hia  host  by  an  e.xtrava- 
gant  appetite,  which  the  cook  in  vain  attempts  to 
aatiatc,  by  piadne  before  litrn,  in  succesaioo,^a!l  the 
various  dishes  which  the  ancient  kifchan  ad'ordi-d. 
In  another  comedy,  Bacchus  (in  whose  honour  the 
Bolemnitv  was  instituted)  is  hroiifht  ia  only  in  or- 
der to  ndicule  hia  extreme  cowardice. 

At  other  times,  allowing  a grotesque,  fancy  its 
wildest  range,  the  early  comic  authors  introduced 
upon  the  stage  animals,  and  even  inanimate  things. 
AS  part  of  their  dramatis  persona:,  and  embodied 
forth  on  the  atage,  the  fantastic  imamnations  of  Lu- 
dan  in  his  True  History.  The  golden  age  was  re- 
presented in  the  same  ridiculous  and  bizarre  mode 
of  description  as  the  Pays  de  la  Cocagne  of  the 
French  minstrels,  or  the  popular  ideas  of  Lubber- 
land  in  England ; and  the  poets  furnished  king- 
doms of  birds  and  worlds  in  the  moon. 

Had  the  only  charm  of  these  entertainments  con- 
sisted in  the  fantastic  display  wdth  which  the  eyes 
of  the  spectators  were, regaled  at  the  expense  of  the 
over-excited  imagination  of  the  poet,  they  would 
soon  have  fallen  into  disuse;  for  the  Athenians 
were  too  acute  and  judicious  critics,  to  have  been 
long  gratified  with  mere  cxtravagaiice.  But  these 
grotesque  scenes  were  made  the  medium  for  throw- 
mg  the  most  bold  and  daring  ridicule  upon  the  mea- 
sures of  the  stat^  upon  the  opinions  of  individuals, 
and  upon  the  religion  of  the  coun  try. 

This  propensity  to  turn  into  ridicule  that  which  is 
most  serious  and  sacred,  had  probably  its  origin  in 
the  rude  gambols  of  the  sylvan  deities  who  acc.om- 
panted  Bacchus,  and  to  whose  petulant  and  lively 
demeanour  rude  jest  was  a natural  accompaniment. 
The  audience,  at  least  the  more  ignorant  part  of 
them,  saw  these  parodies  with  pleasure,  which 
equalled  the  awe  they  felt  at  the  performance  of  the 
tragedies,  whose  most  solemn  subjects  were  thus 
burlesqued ; nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  checked 
by  any  sense  that  their  mirth  was  profane.  In  fact, 
when  the  religion  of  a nation  comes  to  consist  chiefly 
in  the  practice  of  a few  unmeaning  ceremonies,  it  is 
often  found  that  the  populace,  with  whatever  iiicon- 
aistency,  assume  the  liberty  of  profaning  them  by 

goteaque  parodies,  without  losing  their  reverence 
r the  superstitions  which  they  clius  vilify.  Cus- 
toms of  a like  tendency  were  common  in  the  middle 
WC9.  The  festival  of  the  Ass  in  France,  of  the  Boy- 
Bishop  in  England,  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason  in 
Scotland,  and  many  other  popui.ir  practices  of  the 
same  kind,  exhibited,  in  countries  yet  Catholic,  da- 
ring parodies  of  the  moat  sacred  services  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  Church.  And  as  these  were 
pmetiaed  openly,  and  under  authority,  without  being 
stipposed  to  shake  the  people’s  attachment  to  the 
VoL.  I.-B  Q 


rites  which  they  thus  ridiculed,*  we  cannot  wonder 
that  similar  profanities  were  well  received  among 
the  Pagans,  whose  religion  sat  very  loosely  upon 
them,  and  who  professed  no  fixed  or  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  faith. 

It  is  probable,  that,  had  the  old  Grecian  comedy 
continued  to  direct  its  shafts  of  ridicule  only  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Olympus,  it  would  not  have  at- 
tracted the  coercion  of  the  magistracy.  But  its 
kin^gdpm  was  far  more  extensive,  and  the  poets 
claiming  the  privilege  of  laying  their  opinions  on 
public  aflairs  before  the  people  m this  shape.  Cra- 
tinus,  Eupolis,  and  particularly  Aristophanes,  a da- 
ring, powerful,  and  apparently  unprincipled  writer, 
converted  comedy  into  an  engine  for  assailing  the 
credit  and  character  of  private  individuals,  as  welt 
as  the  persons  and  political  measures  of  those  who 
administered  the  slate.  The  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phy, the  power  of  the  magistrate,  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  the  rites  proper  to  the  Deity,  were  alternately 
\ made  the  subject  of  the  most  uncompromising  and 
severe  satire.  It  was  soon  discovered,  that  the 
more  directly  personal  the  assault  could  be  made, 
and  the  more  revcre<l  or  exalted  the  personage,  the 
greater  was  the  malignant  satisfaction  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  loved  to  see  wisdom,  nuihonty,  and  reli- 
gions reverence,  brought  down  to  their  own  level, 

1 and  made  subjects  of  ridicule  by  the  powers  of  the 
merciless  satirist.  The  use  of  the  mask  enabled 
I Ari.stophane.s  to  render  his  satire  yet  more  pointedly 
! persumtl ; for,  by  forming  it  so  as  to  imitate,  proba- 
bly with  some  absurd  exaggeration,  the  features  of 
the  object  of  his  ridicule,  ana  by  imitating  the  dress 
and  manner  of  the  original,  the  player  stepped  upon 
the  stage,  a walking  and  speakins  enricaturu  of  tbo 
hero  of  the  night,  and  was  usually  placed  in  soma 
ludicrous  position,  amidst  the  fanciful  and  whimsi- 
cal chimeras  with  which  the  scene  was  peopled. 

In  this  manner,  Aristophanes  ridiculed  with  equal 
freedom  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  the  Athenians,  and 
Cleon,  the  demagogue,  when  at  the  height  of  his 
power.  As  no  one  durst  perform  the  latter  part,  for 
fear  of ^ving  ofience  to  one  so  powerful,  the  author 
acted  Cleon  nimself,  with  his  face  smeared  with  the 
Ices  of  wine.  Like  the  satire  of  Rabelais,  the  politi- 
cal and  personal  invective  of  Aristophanes  was  min- 
gled with  a plentiful  allowance  of  scurril  and  ind&> 
cent  jests,  wiiich  were  calculated  to  ensure  a favour^ 
able  reception  from  the  bulk  of  ihe  people.  He 
resembles  Rabelais,  also,  in  the  wild  and  fanciful 
fiction.s  which  he  assumes  as  the  vehicle  of  his  sa- 
tire ; and  his  comedy  of  The  Birds  may  even  have 
given  hints  to  Swiff,  when,  in  order  to  contrast  the 
order  of  existing  institutions  with  those  of  a Utopian 
and  fantastic  fairy  land,  he  carries  Gulliver  among 
giants  and  pigmies.  Yet  though  his  indecency^  and 
the  offensive  and  indiscriminate  scurrility  of  his  sa- 
tire. deserve  censure ; though  ho  merits  the  blame 
of  the  wise  for  his  attack  upon  Socrates,  and  of  the 
learned  for  his  repeated  and  envenomed  assaults  on 
Euripides,  Aristophanes  has  nevertheless  added  one 
deathless  name  to  the  deathless  period  in  which  he 
flourished  j and,  from  the  richness  of  his  fancy,  and 
gayety  of  his  tone,  has  deserved  the  title  of  the  Fa-* 
iner  of  Comedy.  When  the  stylo  of  his  sarcasnr 
possessed  the  rareness  of  novelty,  it  was  considered 
of  so  much  importance  to  the  state,  that  a crown  of 
olive  was  vot^  to  the  poet,  as  one  who  had  taught 
.Vthens  the  defects  of  her  public  men.  But  unless 
angels  were  to  write  satires,  ridicule  cannot  be  con-* 
sidered  os  the  test  of  truth.  The  temptation  to  be 
witty  ia  just  so  much  the  more  resistless,  that  the 
author  knowa  he  will  get  no  thanks  for  suppressing 
the  jest  which  rises  to  his  pen.  As  the  public  be- 
comes used  to  this  new  and  piquant  fare,  freah  cha-' 
racters  must  be  sacrificed  for  its  gratification.  Re- 
crimination adds  commonly  to  the  contest,  and 
those  who  were  at  first  ridiculed  out  of  mere  wan- 
tonness of  wi^  are  soon  persecuted  for  resenting  the 
ill  usage;  until  literature  resembles  an  actual  per- 
sonal conflict,  where  the  victory  ia  borne  away  by 
the  strongest  and  most  savage,  who  deals  the  moat 
desperate  wounds  with  the  least  sympathy  for  the 
feeling  of  his  adversary. 
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The  ancient  comedy  was  of  a character  too  licen- 
tious to  be  long  t9lerated.  Two  or  three  decrees 
having  been  in  vain  passed,  in  order  to  nrotect  the 
citizens  against  libels  of  this  poignant  description, 
the  ancient  comedy  was  finally  proscribtnl  by  that 
oligarchy,  which  assumed  the  sway  over  Athens, 
upon  the  downfall  of  the  popular  government  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  By  order 
of  these  rulers,  Anaxander,  un  nctor,_  was  punisheil 
capitally,  for  parodying  a line  of  Euripides,  so  t*s  to 
infer  a slight  of  the  government,  lie  was  starved 
to  death,  to  which,  as  an  appropriate  punishment, 
the  pubhc  has  since  his  time  often  indirectly  con- 
demned both  actors  and  dramatists.  Aristophanes, 
who  was  still  alive,  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  relin- 
quished the  critical  and  satirical  scourge,  which  he 
had  hitherto  exercised  in  the  combined  capacity  of 
satirist,  reformer,  and  reviewer;  and  the  use  of  the 
Chorus  was  prohibited  to  comic  authors,  ns  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  their  stanzas  chiefly  that  the  oft'en- 
sivc  satire  was  invested.  _ To  this  edict  Horace  al- 
ludes in  the  well-known  lines  : 

“ Succe94it  TOtus  his  comedia.  irm  ainr  multa 
Lauil<«,  led  in  vitium  IiIktIos  OKcidit.  et  vitit 
Uiimain  l<‘fc  rvKi : k'X  wt  anct^pla;  ('hnruMjuc 
Turpitcr  obticuil,  •ublato  j'lre  nocendi.’’* 

In  the  middle  comt?dy,  Thalia  and  her  votaries 
seemed  to  have  retraced  their  steps,  and,  avoiding 
personal  satire,  resorted  once  more  to  general  sub- 
jects of  burlesque  raillery.  Wc  learn  from  history, 
real  or  fabulous,  or  from  the  works  of  the  elder  po- 
ets, that  these  plays  had  the  fanciful  wildness  with- 
out the  personal  satire  of  the  ancient  comedy,  for 
the  authors  w’ere  obliged  to  take  care  that  there  was 
no  “ ofTence”  in  their  pleasantry.  .\t  most,  they 
only_ ventured  to  much  on  matters  of  instant  inte- 
rest in  the  way  of  innuendo,  under  feigned  titles  arid 
oblioue  hints,  and  had  no  longer  the  audacity  to  join 
men’s  vices  or  follies  to  their  names.  Aristophanes 
re-cast  several  of  iiis  pieces  in  this  mariner.  But 
the,  same  food,  without  the  poignant  seasoning  to 
whjch  the  audience  had  been  iiccustonied,  palled  on 
their  taste,  and  this  cast  of  pieces  soon  gave  place 
to  that  which  the  ancients  called  the  New  Comedy, 
so  successfully  cultivated  by  Menander  and  others. 

Notwithstanding  what  modern  critics  have  said 
to  the  contrary,  and  particularly  the  ingeniou.s  Schle- 
gel,  the  new  tone  which  comedy  thus  assumed, 
seems  more  congenial  to  true  taste  as  well  as  to 
public  decorum,  and  even  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  community,  than  that  of  Aristophanes,  wlio.se 
satiric  wit,  like  a furious  bull,  charged  upon  his 
countrymen  wdthout  respect  or  distinction,  and 
tossed  and  gored  whatever  he  met  with  in  his  way. 

The  new  comedy  had  for  its  object  the  ludicrous 
incidents  of  private  life, — eelebrare  domestira /acta. 
s,iy8  Horace,— to  detail  those  foibles,  follies,  and 
whimsical  accidents,  which  are  circumstances  ma- 
terial and  serious  to  the  agents  themselves,  but,  as 
Very  usually  happens  on  the  stage  of  the  world, 
matters  only  of  ludicrous  interest  to  the  on-lookers. 
Tlie  new  comedy  admitted  also  many  incidents  of  a 
character  not  merely  ludicrous,  and  some  which, 
I'ulling  forth  pathetic  emotion,  approached  more 
nearjy  to  the  character  of  tragedy  than  had  been 
admitted  in  the  ancient  comeaics  of  Aristophanes, 
and  in  this  rather  rcsetnbleil  what  the  French  have 
called  Tragcdie  Uourgeoise.  It  is  scarce  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  line  cannot  be  always  distinctly 
drawn  betwixt  the  subjects  which  e.xciie  mirth  and 
those  which  call  fimh  sympathy.  It  often  hanpens 
that  the  same  jncident  is  at  once  aifecting  ana  ludi- 
crous, or  admits  of  being  presented  alteniately  in 
either  point  of  view.  In  a Drama,  al.?o,  which  treats 
of  the  faults  and  lighter  vices,  a.s  well  as  of  the  fol- 
lies ofmankind,  it  is  natural  that  the  author  should 
sometimes  assume  the  high  tone  of  the  moralist. 
In  these  cases,  to  use  the  language  of  Horace,  co- 

* wiciant  enmedr  next  play’d  itx  part. 

Well  famad,  at  fiixt,  for  xpirit  and  luc  art ; 
wt  Liberty  oVrleupinx  decent  awe, 

Satiric  mgn  require<l  n>6tmint  f>om  law. 

epoVe,  — duhouour’d  ailcnce  li  .iind 
rn#  Chornr,  and  forbade  their  ancient  nslit  to  wound. 


raedy  exalts  her  voice,  and  the  offended  father,  the 
pantaloon  of  the  piece,  swells  into  sublimity  of  lan- 
guage. A pleasant  species  of  composition  was  tbos 
Httnined,  in  which  wit  and  humour  were  relieved  by 
touches  both  of  sentiment  and  moral  insiructioa. 
The  n^w  comedy,  taken  in  this  enlarged  point  of 
view,  formed  the  introduction  to  the  Modern  Dra- 
ma; but  it  was  neither  so  comprehensive  in  iti 
plan,  nor  so  various  in  character  and  interest 
The  form  which  the  Greek.?,  and  in  imitation  of 
them  the  Romans,  adopted,  for  embodying  their  co- 
mic effusions,  was  neither  extended  nor  artificial 
To  avoid  the  charge  of  assaulting,  or  perhaps  the 
temptation  to  attack  private  persons,  the  actors  in 
their  drama  were  rather  paintM  as  personifications 
of  particular  classes  of  society,  than  living  individual 
characters.  The  list  of  these  personages  was  sufii- 
ciently  ineaCTe.  The  principal  character,  upon  whose 
devices  and  ingenuity  the  W’hole  plot  usually  turn?, 
is  the  Geta  of  the  piece,  a witty,  roguish,  insinuating 
and  malignant  slave,  the  confidant  of  a wild  and 
extravagant  son,  whom  he  aids  in  his  pious  endea- 
vours to  cheat  a suspicious,  severe,  and  griping  fa- 
ther. When  to  these  three  are  add^,  a wily  courte- 
zan, a procures.?,  a stolen  virgin,  who  is  generally  a 
mute,  or  nearly  such,  we  have  all  the  slock  charac- 
ters which  are  jiroper  to  the  classic  comedy.  Upon 
this  limited  scale  of  note.?  the  ancients  rung  th«r 
changes,  relieving  them  occasionally,  however,  bv 
the  introduction  of  a boastful  soldier,  a boorun 
clown,  or  a mild  and  good-natured  old  man,  to  con- 
trast with  the  irascible  Chremes  of  the  piece,  the 
moreordinary  representative  of  old  age. 

The  plot  is  in  general  as  simple  os  the  cast  of  the 
characters.  A father  loses  his  child,  who  falls  into 
the  hands  of  a procuress  or  slave-merchant  Tbe 
efforts  of  the  youth,  who  falls  in  love  with  this  cap- 
tive, to  ransom  her  from  her  captivity,  are  seconded 
by  the  slave,  who  aids  hirn  in  the  various  devices 
necessary  to  extort  from  his  father  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase,  and  their  tricks  fonn  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  intri^c.  When  it  is  necessary  that 
the  play  shall  close,  the  discovery  of  the  girl’s  birth 
takes  place,  and  the  young  couple  are  married.  The 

Clots,  arc,  indeed,  sometimes  extended  or  enlarged 
y additional  circumstances,  but  very  seldom  bv 
any  novelty  of  character  or  variety  of  general 
form. 

It  is  a necessary  consequence,  that  the  ancient 
comic  authors  were  confined  within  a very  narrow 
compass.  The  vast  and  inexhaustible  variety  of 
knavery,  folly,  aflectation,  humour,  dtc.  dkc.  •• 
mingled  with  each  other,  or  as  modified  by  differ- 
rence  of  age,  sex,  temper,  education,  profession,  and 
habit  of  body,  are  all  within  the  royalty  of  the  mo- 
dern comic  dramatist,  and  he  .may  summon  them 
up  under  what  limitations,  and  in  what  circumsun- 
ces  he  pleases,  to  play  their  parts  in  his  piece.  Tbe 
ancients  were  much  more  limited  in  their  circle  of 
materials,  and,  perhaps,  we  must  look  for  the  ruling 
cause,  once  more,  in  the  great  size  of  their  theatres, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  mask ; which,  though  it  easily 
presented  the  general  or  generic  character  of  the 
personage  introduced,  was  incapable  of  the  endless 
variety  which  can  be  given  to  ridicule  of  a more  mi- 
nute, refined,  and  personal  kind,  by  the  flexible  or- 
gans of  a modern  actor.  . . 

But  besides  this  powerful  reason  for  refrainiw 
from  any  attempt  to  draw  characters  distinguished 
by  peculiar  habits,  there  is  much  reason  to  thmk 
that  the  mode  of  life  pursued  by  the  ancient  Amo- 
nians  was  unfavourable  to  the  formation  of  whim- 
sical, original,  or  eccentric  characters.  Citizens  of 
the  same  state,  they  lived  in  the  habits  of  famihar 
intercourse  w’ith  each  other,  and  the  differences  of 
ranks  did  not  make  the  same  distinction  in  taste 
and  manners  as  in  modern  Europe.  The  occupy 
tion,  also,  of  Grecian  citizens  had  a uniform  and 
national  character.  They  were  all  public  men,  and 
had  a common  interest  in  the  management  of  the 
state;  and  it  probably  followed,  that,  m men  whose 
thoughts  and  pursuits  were  all  bent  the  same  wav, 

I tbe  s.imc  general  sinailarity  of  manners  m^t  *>• 

1 found  to  exist,  which  is  remarked  in  those  who  fol- 
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1 low  the  same  profession.  The  difl'erencea  of  youth 
and  Me,  of  riches  and  poverty,  of  good  or  bad  tem- 
per, &c.  must  have  been  much  modified  in  Attica, 
where  all  free  citizens  were,  to  a certain  degree,  on  a 
level,— discussed  the  same  topics  of  slate,  and  gave 
their  votes  in  the  same  popular  assemblies,— enjoyed 
without  restriction  the  same  public  amusements, — 
and  where  the  same  general  cast  of  manners  might 
descend  to  the  lowest  of  the  citizens,  for  the  very 
reason  that  even  a poor  herb-woman  understood 
the  delicacy  of  the  Attic  dialect  so  perfectly,  as  to 
distinguish  a stranger  by  the  first  words  he  address- 
ed to  her. 

The  Chorus,  silenced,  as  we  have  seen,  owing  to 
the  license  of  the  old  cornedv^  made  no  appendage 
to  that  which  was  substituted  m its  place.  The  ex- 
hibition of  the  Grecian  comedy  did  not,  in  other  re- 
spects, in  so  far  as  we  know,  materially  differ  from 
that  of  the  tragedy.  Instead  of  the  choral  inter- 
ludes, the  representation  was  now  divided,  by  inter- 
vals of  cessation,  into  acts,  as  upon  the  modern 
stage.  And  the  number  five  seems  to  have  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  most  convenient  and  best  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  representation.  The  plot,  as  we 
have  seen,  and  the  distinct  and  discriminated  spe- 
cification of  character,  were,  in  either  case,  subordi- 
nate considerations  to  the  force  of  style  and  compo- 
sition. It  follows,  of  consoq^uence,  that  we  can 
better  understand  and  enjoy  tne  tragedies  than  the 
comedies  of  the  ancients.  The  circumstances  which 
excite  sublime  or  terrific  sensations  are  the  same, 
notwithstanding  the  ditference  of  age,  country,  and 
language.  But  comic  humour  is  of  a character 
much  more  evanescent.  The  force  of  wit  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  time,  circumstance  and  man- 
ners ; in  so  much,  that  a jest  which  raises  inextin- 
guishable laughter  in  a particular  class  of  society, 
appears  flat  or  disgusting  if  uttered  in  another.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  ancient  comedy,  turn- 
ing upon  manners  so  far  removed  from  our  own 
time,  should  appear  to  us  rather  dull  and  inartifi- 
cial.' The  nature  of  the  intercourse  betw’een  the 
sexes  in  classic  times  was  also  unfavourable  for  co- 
medy. The  coquette,  the  fine  lady,  the  romp,  all 
those  various  shades  of  the  ftminle  character,  which 
occupy  so  many  pleasant  scenes  on  the  modern 
stage,  were  totally  unknown  to  ancient  manners. 
The  wife  of  the  ancient  comedy  was  a mere  house- 
hold drudge,  the  vassal,  not  the  companion,  of  an 
imperious  husband.  The  young  woman  whose 
beauty  is  the  acting  rnotive  of  the  intrigue,  never 
evinces  the  slightest  intellectual  property  of  any 
kind.  And  the  only  female  character  admitting  of 
some  vivacity,  is  that  of  the  courtezan,  whose  w'it 
as  well  as  her  charms  appear  to  have  been  profes- 
sional. 

After  Bubstracting  the  largo  field  afforded  by  fe- 
male art  or  caprice,  female  wdt,  or  folly,  or  affec- 
tion, the  realm  of  the  ancient  comedy  will  appear 
much  circumscribed ; and  we  have  yet  to  estimate 
a large  deduction  to  be  made  on  .account  of  the 
rust  of  antiquity,  and  the  total  change  of  religion 
and  manners.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  tlie 
wit  of  Plautus  and  Terence  should  come  forth  di- 
minished in  weight  and  substance,  after  haying 
been  subjected  to  the  alernbic  of  mpdern  criticism. 
That  which  survives  the  investigation,  however,  is 
of  a solid  and  valuable  character.  If  the.se  Dramas 
do  not  entertain  us  with  a display  of  the  specific 
varieties  of  character,  they  often  convey  maxims 
evincing  a deep  knowledge  of  human  passion  and 
feeling ; and  are  so  admirably  adapted  to  express, 
in  few  and  pithy  words,  truths  which  it  is  important 
to  remember,  that  even  the  Apostle  Paul  himself 
has  not  disdained  to  quote  a passage  from  a Grecian 
dramatist.  The  situation,  also,  of  their  personages 
18  often  truly  comic ; and  the  modern  writers  who 
have  borrowed  their  idea.s,  and  arranged  them  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  their  own  age,  have  often 
been  indebted  to  the  ancients  for  the  principal  cause 
of  their  success. 

Having  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  Grecian  Drama, 
we  are  entitled  to  treat  with  conciseness  that  of 
Rome,  which,  like  the  other  fine  arts,  that  peoole, 


whose  national  disposition  was  much  more  martial 
than  literary,  copied  ftom  their  more  ingenious 
nemhbours. 

Tne  Romans  were  not,  indeed,  without  a sort  of 
rude  dramatic  representation  of  their  own,  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which,  os  we, have  already 
noticed,  usually  rises  in  an  early  period  of  society. 
These  were  called  Atdlanas ; farces,  lor 

such  they  were,  which  took  their  name  from  AUHa^ 
a town  belonging  to  the  0$ci  in  Italy.  They  were 
performed  by  the  Roman  youth,  who  used  to  attack 
each  oihcr  with  satirical, couplets  during  the  inter- 
vals of  some  rude  game,  in  which  they  seem  to  have 
repre.oented  the  character  of  fabulous  antiquity. 
Rut  361  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Romans, 
in  the  time  of  a great  pestilence,  os  w;e  learn  from 
Livy,  intrwluced  a more  regular  species  of  theatri- 
cal entertainment,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  deities 
by  a solemn  exhibition  of  public  games : after 
which,  what  had  hitherto  been  matter  ol  mere 
frolic  and  amusement,  assumed,  according  to  the 
historian  the  appearance  of  a professional  art: 
and  the  Roman  youth,  who  had  hitherto  appeared 
as  amateur  performers,  gave  up  the  stage  to  regular 
actors. 

These  plays  continued,  however,  to  be  of  a very 
rude  structure,  until  the  Grecian  stage  was  trans- 
planted to  Rome.-  Livius  Andronicus,  by  birth  a 
Grecian,  led  the  way  in  this  improvement,  and  is  ac- 
counted her  first  dramatist. 

Scne<78,  the  philosopher,  is  the  only, Roman  trage- 
dian whose  works  have  reached  our  time.  His  tra- 
gwiies  afford  no  very  favourable  specinien  of  Roman 
art.  They  are  in  the  false  taste  which  succeeded 
the  age  of  Augustus,  and  debased  the  style  of  com- 
po.oition  in  that  of, Nero:  bombastic,  tedious,  and 
pedantic;  treating,  indeed,  of  Grecian  subjects,  but 
not  with  Grecian  art. 

By  a singular  contrast,  although  we  have  lost  tlio 
more  valuable  tragedies  of  Rome,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  judge  of  the  new  Greek  , comedy, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Latin  translations.  Of 
Menander  w’p  have  but  a few  fragments,  and  our  ex- 
amples of  his  Drama  are  derive  exclusively  from 
Plautus  and  Terenee.  Of  these,  the  former  appears 
the  more  original,  the  latter  the  more  elegant  au- 
thor. The  comedies  of  Plautus  are  much  more  con- 
necietl  with  manners, — much  more  full  of  what  may 
be  termed  drollery  and  comic  situation, — and  are 
believed  to  exhibit  a greater  portion  of  Roman  cha- 
racter. The  Romans,  indeed,  had  two  species  of  co- 
medy, the  Palliala,  where  the  scene  and  dress  were 
Grecian  ; the  Tosatoy  where  both  were  Roman.  But 
besides  this  distinction,  even  the  Mantled,  or  Gre- 
cian comedy,  might  be  more  or  lcs.«  of  a Roman 
cast ; and  Plautus  is  supiiosod  to  have  infused  a 
much  stronger  notional  tone  into  liis  plays  than  can 
be  traced  in  those  of  Terence.  They  are  also  of  a 
ruder  cast,  and  more  extravagant,  retaining,  perhaps, 
a larger  portion  of  the  rough  horse-play  peculiar  to 
the  Pabul<v  Atellante.  Terence,  on  the  contrary,  is 
eluant,  refined,  and  sententious ; decorous  ami  re- 
gular in  the, construction  of  his  plots;  exhibiting 
more  of  wit  in  his  dialogue,  than  of  comic  force  in 
his  situations;  grave  often  and  moral;  sometimes 
even  pathetic ; and  furnishing,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Grecian  comedy,  both 
in  action  and  character. 

The  nherafions  which  the  Romans  made  in  the. 
ractice  of  the  theatrical  art  do  not  seem  to  have 
een  of  great  consequence.  One  circumstance,  how- 
ever, deserves  notice.  The  orchestra,  or,  as  we 
sliould  say,  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  was  no  longer 
left  vacant  for  the  occasional  occupation  of  the  Cho- 
rus, but  was  filled  with  the  senators,  knights,  and 
other  more  resjiectable  citizens.  The  stage  was  thus 
brought  more  near  to  the  eye  of  the  higher  class  of 
the  audience.  It  would  al.so  seem  that  the  theatres 
were  smaller ; for  we  rend  of  two  so  constructed, 
that  each  turned  upon  a pivot,  so  that,  when  placed 
back  to  back,  they  were  separate  theatres,  yet  were 
capable  of  being  whecl^  round,  with  all  the  audi- 
ence, BO  as  to  bring  thdr  oblong  ends  together,  then 
formuig  a single  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  games 
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of  the  circus  succeeded  to  dramatic  representation. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  ma- 
chinery; but  the  story,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  show, 
that  their  theatres  must  have  been  greatly  smaller 
than  those  of  Greece,  to  admit  the  supposition  of 
such  an  evolutiori  as  being  in  any  degree  practicable. 
This  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  house,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  orchestra  by  the  most  dignified  part 
of  the  audience,  may  have  aff«)rded  a reason  why 
masks  were,  at  least  oc.casionally,  disused  on  the 
Roman  stage.  That  they  were  sometimes  disused 
is  certain ; for  Cicero  mentions  Roscius  Gallus  as 
using  a mask  to  conceal  a deformity  arising  from 
the  inequality  of  his  eyes,  which  implies  plaitHy  that 
other  comedians  played  with  their  faces  disclosed. 
It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
mask  were  felt,  so  soon  as  the  distance  was  dimi- 
nished between  the  performer  and  the  spectators; 
and  we  may  hazard  a conjecture,  that  this  disguise 
was  first  laid  aside  in  the  smaller  theatres. 

But  the  principal  change  introduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  the  Drama,  and  which  continues  to  affect 
it  in  every  country  of  Europe,  respected  the  staivs 
or  rank  of  the  actors  in  society.  We  have  seen  that 
Athens,  enthusiastic  in  her  attachment  to  the  fine 
arts,  held  no  circumstances  degrading  which  were 
connected  with  them.  iEschylus  and  Sophocles 
were  soldiers  and  statesmen,  yet  lost  nothing  in  the 
opinion  of  their  countrymen,  by  appearing  on  the 
public  stage.  Euripides,  who  was  also  a person  of 
consequence,  proved  that  “love  e-steems  no  *office 
mean  for  he  danced  in  o female  disguise  in  his 
own  Drama,  and  that  not  as  the  Princess  Nauticlea, 
but  08  one  of  her  handmaidens,  or,  in  modern 
phrase,  as  a figurante.  The  Grecians,  therefore, 
attached  no  dishonour  to  the  person  of  the  actor, 
nor  esteemed  that  he  who  contributed  to  giving  the 
amusement  of  the  theatre,  was  at  all  degraded  be- 
neath those  who  received  it.  It  was  otherwise  iri 
Rome.  The  contempt  which  the  Romans  entertain- 
ed for  players  might  be  founded  partly  upon  their 
confounding  this  elegant  amusement  with  the  games 
of  the  Circus  and  Amphitheatre,  performed  by  gla- 
diators and  slaves,  the  meanest,  in  short,  of  man- 
kind. Hence,  to  use  the  words  of  St.  Augustin,  “ the 
ancient  Romans,  accounting  the  art  of  stage-play- 
ing and  the  whole  scene  infamous,  ordained  that 
tilts  sort  of  men  should  not  only  want  the  honour 
of  other  citizens,  but  also  be  disfranchised  and  thrust 
out  of  their  tribe,  by  a legal  and  disgraceful  censure, 
which  the  cen.sors  were  to  e.\ecute;  because  they 
would  not  suffer  their  vulgar  sort  of  ptsjple,  mucli 
less  their  senators,  to  be  defaminl,  disgraced,  or  de- 
filed with  stage-players;”  which  act  of  theirs  he 
styles  “ an  excellent  true  Roman  prudence,  to  be 
enumerated  among  the  Roman’s  praises.” 

Accordingly,  an  edict  of  the  praetor,  stigmatized 
as  infamous  all  who  appeared  on  the  stage,  either  to 
speak  or  act ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  from  this 
general  proscription  the  Roman  youth  were  excopt- 
ed  ; and  they  continued  to  enact  the  Fabulm  Atclia- 
n«,  namely,  the  farces  or  drolleries  of  ancient 
Italian  origin,  without  incurring  any  stigma.  This 
exceptiem  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  edict  orifrinated 
in  the  national  pride  of  the  Romans,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  Grecian  literature,  and  for  foreigners  of 
every  description.  Under  any  other  view  it  is  impos- 
sible they  should  have  preferred  the  actors  in  these 
coarse  farces,  w’ho,  Iw  tlie  by,  are  supposed  to  have 
been  the  originals  of  no  less  persons  than  Harle- 
quin and  Punchinello,  to  those  who  possessed  taste 
and  talents  sufficient  to  execute  the  masterly  scenes 
borrowed  from  the  Grecian  Drama. 

Injustice,  however,— and  we  call  that  law  unjust 
which  devotes  to  general  infamy  any  profession  of 
which  it  nevertheless  tolerates  the  practice,— is  usu- 
ally inconsistent.  Several  individual  play-actors  in 
Rome,  rose  to  high  public  esteem,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  great  w'ealth.  Roscius  was  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Piso  and  of  Sylla,  and,  what  was 
still  more  to  his  credit,  of  Cicero  himself,  who  thus 
eulogises  the  scenic  art,  while  commemorating  the 
ment  of  his  deceased  friend  »—  Qut«  noatrum  tarn 
animo  agresH  ac  duro  /uit,  ut  Roscii  morte  nuper 


non  commoveretur  ? qui  guum  t$aei  senes  moritau, 
tamen^  propter  excellentem  artem  ac  venustatemn- 
debatur  omnxno  mori  non  debuisse. 

Paris,  another  Roman  actor,  reached  a height  of 
celebrity  as  distinguished  as  Roscius,  and  exercised 
as  many  of  his  profession  have  since  done,  an  arbi- 
trary authority  over  the  unfortuiiaie  dramatic  au- 
thors. It  is  recorded  by  the  satirist,  that  Stanuathe 
epic  poet  iiiight  have  starved,  had  he  not  given  up 
to  this  favourite  of  the  public,  upon  his  own  tenna 
doubtles.s,  the  inanuscnpt  of  an  unacted  perform- 
ance. Paris  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  out  of 
jealousy. 

If  the  actors  rose  to  be  persons  of  importance  in 
Rome,  the  dramatic  critics  were  not  less  so.  They 
had  formed  a code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  dra- 
matic authors,  to  which  the  great  names  of  Aristo- 
tle and  Horace  both  contributed  their  authority.  But 
those  will  be  more  properly  treated  of  when  we  come 
to  mention  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  regulations 
by  the  French  stage. 

Having  thus  gone  hastily  through  some  account 
of  the  ancient  stoge,  from  its  rise  in  Greece  to  its 
transportation  to  Rome,  we  have  only  to  notice  the 
circurnstanccs  under  which  it  expired. 

Chrislianily  from  its  first  origin  was  inimical  to 
the  institution  of  the  stage.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  inveigh  against  the  profaneness  and  immo- 
desty of  the  theatre.  In  the  treatise  of  Tcrtullian 
De  Spectaculia,  he  has  written  expressly  upon  the 
subject.  The  various  authorities  on  this  head  have 
been  collected  and  quoted  the  enemies  of  the 
stage,  from  Prynne  down  to  Collier.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  noticed,  that  their  exprobration  of  the 
theatre  is  founded,  first,  upon  its  origin,  as  connect- 
ed with  heathen  superstition ; and  secondly,  on  the 
beastly  and  abominable  license  practised  in  the  pan- 
tomimes, which,  although  they  made  no  part  of  the 
regular  Drama,  were  presented  nevertheless  in  the 
same  place,  and  before  the  same  audience.  “We 
avoid  your  shows  and  games,”  says  Tertullian,  “be- 
cause we  doubt  the  warrant  of  their  origin.  They 
savour  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  wo  dislike 
the  entertainment, _ as  abhorring  the  heathen  reh- 
gion  on  which  it  is  founded.”  In  another  place 
he  observes,  the  ternples  w^ere  united  to  theatres, 
in  order  that  superstition  might  patronise  debauch- 
ery, and  that  they  were  dedicated  to  Bacchus  and 
to  Venus,  the  confederate  deities  of  lust  and  intem- 
perance. 

It  was  not  only  the  conne.\ion  of  the  theatre  with 
heathen  superstition,  that  offended  the  primitive 
church ; but  also  the  profligacy  of  some  of  the  en- 
tertainments which  were  exhibited.  There  cannot 
be  much  objected  to  the  regular  Roman  Dramas  in 
this  particular,  since  even  Mr.  Cojlier  allows  them 
to  he  more  decorous  than  the  British  stage  of  his 
own  time;  but,  as  w’e  have  already  hinteo,  in  the 
Ludi  Scenici,  tlie  intrigues  of  the  gods  and  the  he- 
roes were  represented  upon  the  stage  with  the  ut- 
most gross  ness.  These  obscene  and  scandalous 
performances  thus  far  coincided  with  the  Drama, 
that  they  were  acted  in  the  same  theatres,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deities,  and  both  were  subjected 
to  the  same  sweeping  condemnation.  They  were 
not,  however,  absolutely  or  formally  abolished,  even 
when  Christinnitv'  became  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Tertullian  and  St.  /Vustin  both  speak  of  the  scenic 
representations  of  their  own  day,  under  the  distinct 
characters  of  tragedy  and  comedy;  and  although 
condemned  by  the  church,  and  abhorred  by  the  more 
strict  Christians,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  an- 
cient theatre  continued  to  exist,  until  it  was  buried 
under  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire. 

MODERN  DRA3IA. 

The  same  propensity  to  fictitious  personification, 
which  we  have  remarked  as  common  to  all  coun- 
tries, introduced,  during  the  dark  ages,  a rude  spe- 
cies of  Drama,  into  most  of  the  nations  of  Ei^pfc 
Like  the  first  effort  of  the  ancients  in  that  art,  it  had 
its  foundation  in  religion;  with  this  great  different 
that  as  the  rites  of  Bacchus  before,  and  even  after 
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the  improvements  introduced  by  Thespis,  were  well 
enough  suited  to  the  worship  of  such  a deity,  the 
religious  Dramas,  mysteries,  or  whatever  other  name 
they  assumed,  were  often  so  unworthy  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  on  which  they  were  founded,  that  their 
, being  tolerated  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  gross 
i^orance  of  the  laity,  and  the  cunning  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  who  used  them,  with  other  idle 
and  sometimes  indecorous  solemnities,  as  one 
means  of  amusing  the  people’s  minds,  and  demin- 
ing them  in  contented  bondage  to  ilicir  spiritual 
superiors. 

In  the  Empire  of  the  East,  religious  exhibitions 
of  a theatrical  character,  appear  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted about  the  year  990,  by  Theophylact,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  with  the  intention  (Warton  sur- 
mises) of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the 
Pagan  revels,  by  substituting  Christian  spectacles, 
partaking  of  the  same  spini  of  licen^>.  His  con- 
temporanos  give  him  little  credit  for  his  good  inten- 
tions. “ Thcophylact,”  saysCedrenus,  as  translated 
by  Warton,  “introduced  tne  nrnctice,  which  prevails 
to  this  day,  of  scandalizing  God  and  the  memory'  of 
his  saints,  on  the  mo.st  splendid  and  popular  festi- 
vals, by  indecent  and  ridiculous  songs,  and  enormous 
shoutings,  even  in  the  midst  of  those  sacred  hymns 
which  we  ought  to  ofTer  to  divine  grace  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  souls.  But  he  having  collected  a com- 
pany of  base  fellow^  and  placing  over  them  one  Eu- 
thynicus  surnamedCasnes,  whom  he  also  appointed 
the  superintendent  of  his  church,  admitted  into  the 
sacred  service  diabolical  dancc.s,  exclamations  of  ri- 
baldry, and  ballads  borrowed  from  the  streets  and 
brothels.” — The  irregularities  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
who,  on  certain  holidays,  personated  feigned  charac- 
ters, and  entered  even  the  choir  in  masquerade,  arc 
elsewhere  mentioned.  (Warton’s  History  of  Enti- 
lish  Poetry,  vol.  II.  p.  370.)  These  passages  do  not 
prove  that  actual  mysteries  or  sacred  Dramas  were 
enacted  on  such  occasions  ; but  probably  the  inde- 
cent revels  alluded  to  bore  the  same  relation  to 
such  representations,  as  the  original  rites  of  Bac- 
chus to  the  more  refined  exhibitions  of  Thespis  aiul 
Susarion. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  among  theatrical 
antiquaries,  in  which  country  of  Europe  dramatic 
representations  of  a religious  kind  first  appeared. 
Tnc  liberal  and  ingenious  editor  of  the  Chester  Mys- 
teries  has  well  remarked,  (in  his  introduction  to 
that  curious  and  beautiful  volume,)  that  a difficulty 
must  always  attend  the  inquiry,  from  the  doubts  that 
exist,  whether  the  earliest  recorded  performances  of 
each  country  were  merely  pantomimes,  or  were  ac- 
companied with  dialogue. 

The  practice  of  processions  and  pageants  with 
music,  in  which  characters,  chiefly  of  sacred  writ, 
were  presented  before  the  public,  is  so  immediate- 
ly connected  with  that  of  speaking  exhibitions, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  the  one  from  the 
other. 

We  are  tempted  to  look  first  to  Italy ; as  it  is  na- 
tural that  the  tragic  art  should  have  revived  in  that 
country  in  which  it  was  last  exercised,  and  where 
traditions,  and  perhaps  some  faint  traces,  of  its  ex- 
istence were  still  preserved. 

“The  first  speaking  sacred  Dramas,”  says  Mr. 
Walker,  “ was  Della  Passione  di  nostro  Signore 
Gesu  Christo,  by  Giuliano  Dati,  Bishop  of  San  Leo, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1445.”  (W’alker’sE's- 
say  on  the  Rerival  of  the  Drama  in  Italy,  p..6.) 
This  elegant  author  does,  indeed,  show  that  Italian 
scholars,  and  particularly  Mussato,  the  Paduan  his- 
torian. had  composed  two  Latin  Dramas  upon 
sometning  like  the  classical  model,  about  the  year 
1300.  Yet,  although  his  play  upon  the  tyranny  and 
death  of  Ezzlino  obtained  him  noth  reputation  and 
honour,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  composed 
for  representation  on  the  stage,  but  rather  to  have 
been  a dramatic  poem,  since  the  progress  of  the 
piece  is  often  interrupted  by  the  poet  speaking  in  his 
own  person. 

The  French  Drama  is  traced  byM.  Le  Grand  as 
high  as  the  thirteenth  century;  and  he  has  produ- 
era  one  curious  example  of  a pastoral,  entitled,  Un 


Jeu.  He  mentions  alM  a farce,  two  devotional 
pieces,  and  two  moralities,  to  each  of  which  he  as- 
cribes the  same  title.  It  may  be  suspect^,  that 
these  are  only  dialogues  recited  by  the  travelling 
minstrels  and  troubadours;  such  as  Petrarch  ac- 
knowledges having  sometimes  composed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  strolling  musicians.  Such  were  proba- 
bly the  spectacles  exhibited  by  Philip  the  Pair  in 
1313,  in  celebration  of  the  honour  of  knighthut^ 
conferred  on  his  children.  Ricoboni,  anxious  lor  the 
honour  of  Italy,  denies  to  these  amusements  the 
character  of  a Intimate  Drama ; with  what  jus- 
tice we  have  no  information  that  can  enable  us  to 
decide. 

Amidst  this  uncertain^,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to 
record  the  fair  claim  which  Britain  possesses  to  he 
one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  nation  in 
which  dramatic  representation  seems  to  have  been 
revived.  The  Chester  Mysteries,  called  the  Vl^itsun 
Ploys,  appear  to  have  noen  performed  during  the 
mayoralty  of  John  Arneway,  who  filled  that  oflice 
in  Chester  from  1268  to  1276.  The  very  curious  spe- 
cimen of  these  mysteries,  which  has  been  of  late 
printed  for  private  distribution  by  Mr.  Markland  of 
the  Temple,  furni.xh<?s  us  with  the  banes  or  procla- 
mation, containing  the  history  and  character  of  the 
pageants  which  it  announces. 

Revertnde  ionic*  and  ladyc*  all, 

TIuit  at  thi*  tymo  item  a.4.«oinhlcd  bee, 

By  thi*  nic.sBUai;c  umlcr*tande  you  ihall. 

That  »oiTi«tymc!i  there  wa«  mayor  of  tliis  citiu, 

Sir  John  Arnway,  Knyghic,  whi>  mo»t  worthilye 
r’ontcntcri  hy'Disulfc-  to  sett  out  an  playo 

Tlie  dovite  of  one  Done  Randal,  inoonkc  of  Cheater  Abbey. 

* 

This  moonke,  moonke-Uke  in  scriptures  well  scene. 

In  sioryes  travelled  with  the  l»«t  sorte : 

In  pairuntes  »ot  fourth,  opparently  to  all  cyne, 

The  Oldu  and  News  'I'eatament  with  livelyc  comfinte 
InU-rmynKlinyc  therewith,  uneiy  to  make  si>orte, 

Hofiie  thin^  not  wammted  by  any  writt. 

Which  to  gladd  the  hearer*  he  wuuldo  men  to  take  yt 

Thi*  matter  ho  abrevited  into  playes  twenty- fbure. 

And  every  pliiye  of  the  matter  «ave  but  a taate, 

I.ciivinse  for  bi'tter  lenminge  circumstances  to  accomplishe, 

For  hi*  irrrrceedinrcs  maye  a|ij»cHrf*  to  be  in  haste : 

Yet  all  together  uniirofitablc  hi*  lahoiir  he  did  not  waste, 

For  at  thw  daye.  and  ever,  lie  de-erveth  llic  fume 
Which  all  moonkca  deserves  iirofcssinge  that  name. 


This  worthy  Kny^hle  Arnway.  then  maror  of  this  citie, 

Iriis  order  toke.as  declare  to  you  I sliall. 

That  by  Iwonlye-fower  oecui>ationt,  arte*.  ernOe*.  or  misteriet, 
Thc*e  paRcntes  shoulde  be  played  oAer  brvefl'e  rchoaraall; 

For  every  im^ente  a oariug*.'  to  I'c  nrovyded  withall. 

In  which  sorie  we  purpose  this  Whitsontyde, 

Our  pagenU'.*  into  tliree  partes  to  devyde. 

I.  Now  wii  worshippfiil  'I'anneb.s  that  of  custome  oldo 
Tlio  lallof  Lucifer  did  *et  out. 

Some  wrilcrs  awarrauto  your  matter,  tiiorefhre  be  boulde 
Lustelye  to  pluyc  the  same  to  all  llw  rowlie : 

And  yf  any  thereof  stand  in  any  double. 

Your  author  hi*  author  hath,  your  shewe  let  bee. 

Good  speech,  fyne  players,  wiUi  api>arill  comclyc. 

{Chester  Mysteries.) 

Such  were  the  celebrated  Mysteries  of  Chester. 
To  3Ir.  ftlarkland’s  extracts  from  them  is  prefixed  a 
curious  dissertation  upon  their  age  and  author;  and 
the  subject  has  received  yet  further,  and  most  inte- 
re.sting  illustration,  from  a learned  antiquarian  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject  by  Thomas  Sharpe,  Esq., 
nublished  at  Coventry,  in  1825.  They  were  so  high- 
ly popular  as  to  be  ranked  in  the  estimation  of  the 
vulgar  with  the  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  ; for  a cha- 
racter in  one  of  the  old  moralities  is  introduced  as 
boasting, 

I can  rhiines  of  Robin  Hood,  und  Rniidul  of  Chester 
But  of  our  Lord  ond  our  Lady  I can  iiouclit  at  all. 

The  poetical  value  of  these  mysteries  i.s  never  con 
siderabje,  though  they  are  to  be  found  among  the 
dramatic  antiquities  of  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  was, 
however,  soon  discovered,  that  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  was  inconsistent  with  these  nide 
games,  in  which  passages  from  Scripture  were  pro- 
lancly  and  indecently  mingled  with  human  inven- 
tions of  a very  rude  and  sometimes  an  indecorous 
character.  To  the  Mysteries,  therefore^  succeeded 
the  Moralii;es,  a species  of  dramatic  exercise, 
which  involved  more  art  and  ingenuity,  and  wa« 
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besides  much  more  proper  for  a public  amuse- 
ment, than  the  imitations  or  rather  parodies  of 
Sacred  History,  which  had  hitherto  entertained  the 
public.  , , , , 

These  Moralities  bear  some  analog  to  the  old  or 
original  comedy  of  the  ancients.  Tnny  were  often 
founded  upon  allegorical  subjects,  and  almost  a|* 
ways  bore  a close  and  poignant  allusion  to  the  inci- 
dents of  the  day.  Public  reformation  was  their 
avowed  object,  and,  of  course,  satire  was  frequently 
the  implement  which  they  employed.-  Dr.  Percy, 
however,  remarks,  that  they  were  of  two  characters, 
serious  and  ludicrous : the  one  apprn.'iching  to  the 
tragedy,  the  other  to  the  comedy,  of  classical  times: 
so  mat  they  brought  taste  as  it  were  to  the  threshold 
of  the  real  Drama.  The  difference  betwixt  the  Catho- 
lic and  reformed  religion  was  fiercely  disputed  in 
some  of  these  Dramas ; and  in  Scotland,  in  particular, 
a mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  superstitioris  of  the 
Roman  Church,  by  the  celebrated  Sir  David  Lind- 
in  a play  or  Morality  acted  in  1539,  and  entitled 
Satire  of  the  IViree  Eetatea.  The  objects  of 
this  Drama  were  entirely  political,  although  it  is 
mixed  with  some  comic  scenes,  and  introduced  bv 
an  interlude,  in  coarseness  altogether  unmatched. 
The  spirit  of  Aristophanes,  in  alt  its  good  and  evil, 
seems  to  have  actuated  the  Scottish  King-at-urms. 
It  is  a singular  proof  of  the  liberty  allowed^  to  such 
representations  at  the  period,  that  James  V.  and  his 
queen  repeatedly  witnessed  a piece,  in  which  the  cor- 
• ruptions  of  the  existing  government  and  religion 
were  treated  with  such  satirical  severity.  The  play, 
as  acted,  seems  to  have  differed  in  some  respects 
from  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  manuscript. 

In  a letter  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Kngland,  da- 
ted 26th  January,  1540,  Sir  William  Eure  (Envoy 
FROM  Henry  VIII. | gives  the  following  account  of 
the  play,  as  it  had  then  been  performed  " in  tlie  feast 
of  Epipnanie  at  Lighlgowe,  before  the  king,  queene, 
and  the  whole  counsaile,  spirituall  and  temporali. — 
In  the  firste  entres  come  in  Solace,  (whose  parte 
was  but  to  make  mery,  sing  ballets  with  his  fellowes, 
and  drink  at  the  interluydes  of  the  play.)  whoe 
showed  firste  to  all  the  audience  the  play  to  he  play- 
ed. Next  come  in  a king,  who  passed  to  his  ihrone, 
having  nae  specho  to  inende  of  the  play,  and  then 
to  ratify  and  approve,  a.s  in  Parliament,  all  things 
done  by  the  rest  of  the  players,  which  represented 
The  Three  Estates.  With  him  came  his  cortiens. 
Placebo,  Picthank.  and  Flatterye,  and  sic  alike 
gard ; one  swering  lie  was  the  lustiest,  starkeste, 
best  proportionit,  and  most  valyeant  man  that  ever 
was ; ane  other  swore  he  was  the  beste  with  long- 
bowc,  crosse-bowe,  and  eulverin,  and  so  fourth. 
Thairafter  there  come  a man  armed  in  harness,  with 
a swerde  drawn  in  his  hnnde,  a Bcshop,  a Purges- 
MAN.  and  Experience,  clede  like  a Doctor  : who 
set  them  all  down  on  the  deis  under  the  Kino.  Af- 
ter them  come  a poor  man,  \yho  did  go  up  and  down 
the  scafrolde,  making  a hevie  complainte  that  he 
was  hereyet,  throw  the  courtiers  taking  his  fewe  in 
one  place,  and  his  tackes  in  another;  wherthrough 
he  had  sceyled  his  house,  his  wyfe  and  childrene  beg- 

ffyngthair  brede,  and  so  of  many  thousands  in  Scot- 
ana;  saying  thair  was  no  remedy  to  be  gotten,  as 
he  was  neither  acquainted  with  controller  nor  trea- 
surer. And  then  he  looked  to  the  King,  and  said  he 
was  not  King  in  Scotland,  for  there  was  ane  other 
King  in  Scotland  that  hanged  Joiine  Armstrang, 
With  his  fellowes,  Sym  the  Laird,  and  mony  other 
mae;  but  he  had  lefte  ane  thing  undone.^  Then  he 
made  a long  narracione  of  the  op|)ression  of  the 
poor,  by  the  taking  of  the  corsc-presaunte  heists, 
and  of  the  berrying  of  poor  men  bv  the  consistoryo 
lawe,  and  of  many  other  abusionsof  the  Spibituali- 
TiE  and  Church.  Then  the  Bushop  raise  and  rebu- 
ked him.  Then  the  Man  or  Abmes  alleged  the  con- 
traire,  and  commanded  the  poor  man  to  go  on.  The 
poor  man  proceeds  with  a long  list  of  the  bushop’s 
evil  practices,  the  vices  of  cloisters,  &c.  This  proved 
by  Experience,  who,  from  a Now  Testament, 
*hows  the  office  of  a bushop.  The  Man  of  Armrs 
and  the  Burges  approve  of  all  that  was  said  against 
the  clergy,  and  alledge  the  expediency  of  a reform, 


with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  TRie  Btrsaop  d»- 
sents.  The  Man  of  Armes  and  the  Btntoxssul 
they  w'erc  two,  and  he  but  one,  wherefore  their  voice 
should  have  niost  effect.  Thereafter  the  King,  in 
the  play,  ratified,  approved,  and  confirmed  all  mat 
was  rehersed." 

I’he  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  well  as  England, 
had  their  Mysteries  and  Moralities.  In  France,  Boi- 
leau,  following  .Menestrier,  imputes  the  introduedon 
of  these  spcciacies  to  travelling  bands  of  pilgrims. 

ChiN!  noi  dflvoU  areux,  le  thritre  abhorr^ 

Put  lunf  ■icmra  danx  la  France  un  platsir  i(mne : 

Dm  i>eiorin»,  dit-on,  une  troupe  irn^era 
En  public  a P.arin  y tnonU  la  i nHiiiero  s 
Et  lotterneiit  zclee.  en  aa  fimplicite 
Joua  les  aainta,  la  VtcrfS.  ut  Dten  rar  piete. 

L’ Jr  r Poetique,  Chant  IIL 

In  Spain  the  .iufos  Sacramentale^,  which  are  ana- 
logous to  the  Mysteries  of  the  middle  ages,  areaup 
presented  without  shocking  a nation  whose  zeal  ia 
stronger  than  their  taste;  and,  it  is  believed,  sach 
rude  and  wild  plays,  founded  on  Scripture,  are  also 
occasional! V acted  in  Flanders.  In  the  itistory 
the  Council  of  Constance,  we  find  that  Mystenet 
were  introduced  into  Germany  by  the  English,  about 
U17,  and  were  first  performed  to  welcome  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund,  on  his  return  from  England ; and, 
from  the  choice  of  the  subjects,  we  should  almost 
suppose,  that  they  had  transferred  to  that  countnr 
the  Chester  yjysteries  themselves.  " Les  Anglois,” 
says  the  historian,  "sc  signali^rent  entre  leaautrcs 
par  un  spectacle  nouveau,  ou  au  moins  inuEil; 
jusques  alors  en  .\llemagne._  Ce  fui  une  contra 
sncreec^ue  les  Evfques  Anglois  firent  reprfsenterde- 
vnnt  I’Empereur,  le  Dimanche  13  de  Janvier,  surla 
Massacre  des  Innocens."  {Hist.du  Concile  dt  Can' 
stance,  par  L’Enfnnt,  lib.  v.)  The  character  of  ihex 
rude  dramatic  essays  renders  them  rather  subjecii 
for  the  antiquary,  than  a part  of  a history  of  the  re- 
gular dramatic  art. 

We  may  also  pass  over,  with  brief  notice,  ttie  La- 
tin plays  which,  upon  the  revival  of  letters,  many  of 
the  learned  composed,  in  express  intiiation  of  the 
ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  productions.  We  have 
mentioned  those  of  Mussato,  who  was  followed  by 
the  more  celebrated  Cararo,  in  the  path  which  he 
had  opened  to  fame.  In  other  countries  the  same 
example  was  followed.  These  learned  prolusioni, 
liowevcr,  were  only  addressed  to  persons  of  letters, 
then  a very  circumscribed  circl^  and,  when  acted  at 
all,  were  presented  at  universities  or  courts  on  bo- 
lemn  public  occasions.  They  form  no  step  in  the 
history  of  the  Drama,  unless  that,  by  familianzin/t 
the  learned  with  the  form  and  rules  of  the  ancient 
clas.sical  Drama,  they  gradually  paved  the  way  for 
the  adoption  of  similar  reflations  into  the  revived 
vernacular  Drama,  which,  adopted  by  Italy  and 
France  and  rejected  by  Briinin,  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  has  formed  a frequent  subject  of  debate 
amongst  dramatic  critics. 

VVhue  the  learned  laboured  to  revive  the  ClasNcal 
Drama  in  all  its  purity,  the  public  at  large,  to  which 
the  trea.sures  of  the  learnM  languages  were  as  a 
fountain  sealed,  became  addicted  to  a species  of  re- 
presentation which  properly  neither  fell  under 
denomination  of  come«ly  or  tragedy,  but  was  named 
History  or  Historical  Drama.  Charles  Verardo, 
who,  about  1492,  commjsed  a Drama  of  this  sort,  to 
Latin,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Gra- 
nada, claims,  for  ilits  production,  a.iptal  emancipa- 
tion from  the  rules  of  dramatic  criticism, 

Requirat  antem  nulha  bic  >’omnthi) 

Lexfti  lit  oiiocrvunturaut  traiicdiei 
Agenda  nciiipo  c«t  uistoria,  non  tlibulo. 

“ Let  none  expect  that  in  this  piece  the  rules  of 
comedy  or  of  tragedy  should  be  observed ; we  mean 
to  act  a history,  not  a fable."  From  this  expression 
it  would  seem,"  that,  in  an  Historical  Drama,  the  au- 
thor did  nut  think  himself  entitled  to  compressor 
alter  the  incidents  as  when  the  plot  wasfabuloii^ 
but  was  bound,  to  a certain  extent,  to  conform  to  iw 
actual  course  of  events.  In  these  histories,  the  sub- 
ject often  comprehended  the  life  and  death  of  a mo- 
narch, or  some  other  period  of  history,  containing 
several  years  of  actual  time,  which,  neverthflssSi 
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wore  made  to  pass  before  the  eyee  of  the  audience 
during  the  two  or  three  hours  usually  allotted  for 
the  action  of  a play.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that, 
with  so  fair  a held  open  before  them,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience  for  their  reward,  the  authors 
of  these  histories  should  long  have  con hned  them- 
selves to  the  matter-of-fact  contained  in  records. 
They  speedily  innovated  or  added  to  their  dramatic 
chronicles,  without  regard  to  the  real  history.  To 
those  who  plead  for  stage-plays,  that  they  elucidate 
and  explain  many  dark  and  obscure  histories,  and  hx 
the,  facts  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  of 
which  they  had  otherwise  but  an  imperfect  appre- 
hension. the  stern  Prynne  replies  with  great  scorn. 

*'  that  play-poets  do  not  explain  but  sophisticate  and 
deform  good  histories,  with  many  false  varnishes  and 
playhouse  fooleries and  that  **  the  histories  are 
more  accurately  to  be  learned  in  the  original  authors 
who  record  them,  than  in  derivative  playhouse 
pamphlets,  which  corrupt  them.”  Prynne’s  His- 
trio-MastiXy  p.  940. 

. , The  Dramatic  chronicles,  therefore,  were  a field 

in  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  laboured  to  supply 
by  character,  sentiment,  and  incident,  the  meagre 
detail  of  the  historian.  They  became  so  popular  in 
England,  that,  during  the  short  interval  betwixt  the 
revival  of  the  stage  and  the  appearance  of  Shaks- 
peare,  the  most  part  of  the  English  monarchs  had 
lived  and  died  uppn  the  stage ; and  it  is  well-known, 
that  almost  all  his  historical  plays  were  new  written 
by  him,  upon  the  plan  of  old  dramatic  chronicles 
which  already  existed. 

But  the  miscellaneous  audience  which  crowded  to 
the  vernacular  theatre  at  its  revival  in  Europe,  were 
of  that  rank  and  intellect  which  is  apt  to  become 
tired  of  a serious  subject,  and  to  demand  that  a la- 
mentable tragedy  should  be  intermingled  with  very 
pleasant  mirth.  The  poets,  obliged  io  cater  for  all 
tastes,  seldom  failed  to  insert  the  humours  of  some 
comic  character,  that  the  low  or  grotesque  scenes 
m which  he  was  engaged,  might  serve  as  a relief  to 
the  graver  passages  oT  the  Drama,  and  gratify  the 
taste  of  those  spectators  who,  like  Christofero  Sly, 
nred  until  the  fool  came  on  the  stage  again.  Hence 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  censure  on  these  dramatists, 
,how  all  their  plays  be  neither  right  tragedies  nor 
i^ht  comedies,  mingling  kings  with  clowns;  not 
because  the  matter  so  carrictn  it,  but  to  thrust  in 
the  clowm.  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a part  in 
magestical  matters,  with  neither  decency  nor  dis- 
cretion, so  that  neither  the  admiration  and  conunis- 
seration,  nor  the  right  sportfulness,  is  by  their  mon- 
grel tragic  comedy  atUined.”  {Defence  of  Poesie, 
Sidney’s  Arcadta,  edit.  1627,  p.  663.)  ” If  we  mark 
them  well,”  he  concludes,  “funerals  and  horn-pipes 
seldom  match  daintily  together.” 

The  historical  plays  led  naturally  into  another 
class,  which  may  be  called  Rornantic  Dramas, 
founded  upon  popular  poems  or  fictitious  narratives, 
SB  the  former  were  on  real  history.  Some  of  these 
were  borrowed  from  foreign  nations,  ready  drama- 
tized to  the  hand  of  the  borrower;  others  were 
founded  on  the  plans  which  occurred  in  the  almost 
innumerable  novels  and  romances  which  we  had 
made  our  own  by  translation.  “I  may  boldly  say 
It,  ’ says  Gosson,  a recreant  play-wright  who  at- 
tacked his  former  profession.  “ because  I have  seen 
1^  that  the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  the  Golden  Asae, 
the  Ethiopian  History.  Amadia  of  France,  the 
Round  'I'able.  liaicdie  Comedies  in  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  have  been  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked to  furnish  the  playhouse  in  I.ondon.’’  But 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  authors  would 
confine  themselves  to  stricter  rules  in  pieces  founded 
upon  Italian  and  Spanish  novels,  or  upon  romances 
of  chivalry,  than  they  had  acted  upon  in  the  histo- 
ne. Every  circurnstance  which  tended  to  loosen 
the  reins  of  theatrical  discipline,  in  the  one  case, 
existed  in  the  other ; and,  accoroingly,  comedies  of 
intrigue,  and  tragedies  of  action  and  show,  every 
where  super^dea,  at  least  in  popular  estimation,  the 
and  simple  model  of  tne  Classical  Drama. 

it  happ<ened  that  in  England  and  Spain,  in  parti- 
cular, the  species  of  composition  which  was  most 


independent  of  critical  regulation  was  supported  by 
the  most  brilliant  display  of  genius.  Lopez  de  Ve- 
a and  Calderon  rushed  on  the  stage  with  their 
asty  and  high-coloured,  but  glowing  productions, 
fresh  from  the  mint  of  imagination,  and  scorning 
that  the  cold  art  of  criticism  should  weigh  them  in 
her  balance.  The  taste  of  the  Spaniards  has  been 
proverbially  inclined  to  the  wild,  the  romantic,  and 
the  chivalrous;  and  the  audience  of  their  bards 
would  nqt  have  parted  with  one  striking  scene, 
however  inartificially  introduced,  to  have  gained  for 
their  favourites  the  praise  of  Aristotle  and  all  his 
commentators.  Lopez  de  Vean  himself  was  not  ig- 
norant of  critical  rules ; but  he  pleads  the  taste  of 
his  countrymen  as  an  apology  for  neglecting  those 
restrictions  which  he  had  observed  m his  earlier 
studies. 

" Yet  tnie  it  U I too  have  written  plajrs. 

The  wi«er  few,  wiio  jud^  with  akill,  mi^ht  praiao  ; 

But  when  I lee  how  hIiow  and  nonsenac  drawa 
Tlie  croMd’a,  and,  more  than  all,  the  lair's  applause  ; 

AVhu  still  am  forward  with  iiidul(*'nt  rase 
To  sanction  cvny  monster  of  the  siase ; 

I,  doom'd,  to  wntu  tlie  public  taste  to  hit, 

Resunio  Uie  barbaroui  divss  'tv,  as  vain  to  quit ; 

I lock  up  every  rule  liefore  I write, 

Plautus  and  Terence  bunish  from  my  lijiht, 

Lest  ruye  should  tench  these  injured  wits  to  johi, 

And  tlioir  dumb  books  cry  shame  on  works  like  mioe. 

To  vulgar  standards,  then.  1 frame  my  play, 

W' riling  at  ease  ; tor,  since  the  public  pay, 

'Tis  just,  methinks,  wo  hv  their  compass  steer. 

And  write  the  nonsense  tJmt  they  love  to  hear.” 

Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega,  p.  los. 

The  Spanish  comedies  of  intrigue  also  went  astray, 
as  far  as  their  romantic  tragedies,  from  the  classi- 
cal path.  In  fact,  these  new  representations  were 
infinitely  more  captivating  from  their  vivacity,  no- 
velty, and,  above  all,  from  their  reflecting  the  actual 
spirit  of  the  time,  and  holding  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture, than  the  cold  imitations  which  the  learned 
wrote  in  emulation  of  the  Classic  Drama.  The 
one  class  are  existing  and  living  pictures  of  the 
times  in  which  the  authors  lived;  the  others,  the 
cold  resurrection  of  the  lifeless  corpses  which  had 
long  slumbered  in  the  tomb  of  antiquity.  The  spi- 
rit of  chivalry,  which  so  long  lingered  in  Spain, 
breathes  through  the  wild  and  often  e.xtravogant 
genius  of  her  poets.  The  hero  is  brave  and  loyal, 
and  true  to  his  mistress : 

A knight  uf  lovo,  wbo  never  broke  a tow. 

Lovers  of  this  description,  in  whose  minds  the  sex- 
ual passion  is  sublimated  into  high  and  romantic 
feeling,  make  a noble  contrast  with  the  coarse  and 
licentious  Greek  or  Roman,  whose  passion  turns 
only  OH  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  nis  mistress’s 
jierson,  but  who  never  conceives  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension concerning  the  state  of  her  aneciiona. 

That  the  crowd  might  have  their  loud  laugh,  a 
grazioso  or  clown,  usiiaijy  a servant  of  the  hero,  is 
in  the  Spanish  Drama  unilormlv  introduced  to  make 
sport.  Like  KetnporTarleton,  famous  in  the  clown’s 
part  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  this  personage 
was  permitted  to  fill  up  his  part  with  extemporary 
jesting,  not  only  on  the  performers,  but  with  the 
audience.  This  irregularity,  with  others,  scents  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  the  English  stage  from  that 
of  .Spain,  and  is  the  license  which  Hamlet  condemns 
in  his  instructions  to  the  players : “ And  let  those 
that  be  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down 
for  them  ; for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves 
laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators 
to  laugh  too,  though,  in  the  meantime,  some  neces- 
sary question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered  : — 
that’s  villainous,  and  snows  a most  pitiful  ambition 
in  the  fool  that  uses  iu” 

The  bald  simplicity  of  the  . ancient  plot  was,  in 
like  manner,  contrasted  to  disadvantage  with  the 
intricacies,  involutions,  suspense,  and  hustle  of  Spa- 
nish intrigue  upon  the  stage.  Hence  the  boast  of 
one  of  their  poets,  thus  translated  hy  Lord  Holland : 

“ Invention,  interest,  spnchtly  turns  in  plays, 

Say  what  (hey  will,  are  Spajn's  peculiar  |>raiie 
Hers  arc  the  plots  which  strict  attention  seize, 

Full  of  intricue,  and  yet  disclosed  with  ease. 

Hence  acts  and  scones  her  fertile  slace  affords, 

Unknown,  unrivall'd,  on  the  Ibreicn  hoards." 

Lift  qfVtpe  de  Vega,  f.  IM. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  DRAMA. 


While  we  admire  the  richness  of  fancy  displayed  in 
the  Spanish  pieces,  it  is  impossible,  in  an  ase  of  re- 
finement, to  avoid  being  shocked  by  their  wilful  ant 
extravagant  neglect  of  every  thing  which  can  adc 

{irobability  to  the  action  of  their  Drama.  Hut  the  npo- 
ogy  for  this  license  is  well  pleaded  by  Lord  Holland. 
'^Without  dwelling  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Cho- 
rus, (a  most  unnatural  and  inconvenient  machine,' i 
the  moderns,  by  admitting  a conrplication  of  plot 
have  introduced  a greater  variety  of  incidents  anc 
character.  The  province  of  invention  is  enlarged  ; 
new  passions,  or  at  least  new  forms  of  the  same 
passions,  are  brought  within  the  scope  of  dramatic 
poetry.  Fresh  sources  of  interest  are  opened,  anc 
additional  powers  of  imagination  called  into  acti- 
vity. Can  we  then  deny  what  e.vtends  its  juri.sdic- 
tion,  and  enhances  its  interest,  to  bo  an  improve- 
ment in  an  art  whose  professed  object  is  to  stir  the 
passions  by  the  imitation  of  human  actions  7 In 
saying  this,  I do  not  moan  to  justify  the  breach  of 
d^orum,  the  neglect  of  probability,  the  anachro- 
nisms and  other  extravagances  of  the  founders  of 
the  modem  theatre.  Because  the  first  disciples  of 
the  school  were  not  models  of  perfection,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  fundamental  maxims  were  de- 
fective. The  rudeness  of  their  workmanship  is  no 
proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  material;  nor  does 
the  want  of  skill  deprive  them  of  the  merit  of  ha- 
ving discovered  the  mine.  The  faults  objected  to 
them  form  no  necessary  part  of  the  system  they  in- 
troduced. Their  followers  in  every  country  nave 
either  completely  corrected  or  gradually  reformed 
such  abuses.  Those  who  bow  not  implicitly  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,^  yet  avoid  such  violent  out- 
rages as  are  common  in  our  early  plays.  And  those 
who  pique  themselves  on  the  strict  observance  of 
his  laws,  betray,  in  the  conduct,  the  sentiments,  the 
characters,  and  the  dialogue  of  their  pieces,  (espe- 
cially of  their  comedies,)  more  resemblance  to  the 
modern  than  the  ancient  theatre ; their  code  may 
be  Orecian,  but  their  manners,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, are  Spanish,  English,  or  French.  They  may 
renounce  their  pedigree,  and  even  change  their  dress, 
but  they  cannot  divest  their  features  of  a certain 
family  likeness  to  their  poetical  progenitors.” 

In  France  the  irregularities  of  the  revived  Dra- 
ma were  of  a lower  complexion ; for,  until  her  stage 
was  refined  by  Corneille,  and  brought  under  its  pre- 
sent strict  regime,  it  was  adorned  by  but  little  talent ; 
a circumstance  which,  amongst  others,  may  ac- 
count for  the  ease  with  which  she  subjected  herself 
to  critical  rules,  and  assumed  the  yoke  of  Aristotle. 
Until  she  submitted  to  the  Grecian  forms  and  re- 
strictions, there  is  but  little  interesting  in  the  history 
of  her  stage. 

England  adopted  the  historical  and  romantic  Dra- 
ma with  ardour,  and  in  a state  scarce  more  limited 
by  rules  than  that  of  Spain  herself.  Her  writers 
seem  early  to  have  ransacked  Spanish  literature; 
for  the  union  of  the  countries  during  the  short  reign 
of  .Mary,  nay  even  their  %vars  under  Elizabeth  and 
Philip,  made  them  acquainted  with  each  other.  The 
l^aniards  had  the  atari  in  the  revival  of  the  Drama. 
Perrex  and  Perrex,  our  earliest  tragedy,  was  first 
presented  in  1.%1 ;.  and  Gammer  Gurlon^s  \eedle, 
our  first  confedy,  in  1575;  whereas  Lopez  de  Vega 
(who  was  not  by  any  means  the  earliest  Spanish 
dramatist)  died  in  1562,  leaving  his  stage  slocked 
with  his  innumerable  productions,  to  which  his  con- 
temporaries had  not  failed  to  add  their  share.  Thus, 
so  soon  as  the  stage  of  Britain  was  so  far  advanced 
as  to  be  in  a capacity  of  borrowing,  that  of  Spain 
offered  a fund  to  which  her  authors  could  have  re- 
course; and,  in  fact,  the  Spanish  Drama  continued 
to  be  a mine  in  which  the  British  poets  collected 
materials,  often  without  acknowledgment,  during  all 
the  earlier  part  of  her  dramatic  history.  From  this 
source,  as  well  as  from  the  partialities  of  the  audi- 
ence, arose  that  earlier  attempt  at  show  and  specta- 
u "i.  ®”d  marvellous  incidents,  which, 

though  wth  very  poor  means  of  repres<mtarion,  our 
early  dramatic  poets  loved  to  produce  at  the  Bull  or 
the  Fortune  play housea.  The  extravagance  of  their 
plots,  and  the  poor  efforts  by  which  they  endeavour- 


ed to  represent  show  and  procession,  did  not  escape 
the  censure  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who.  leaning  to  t^ 
critical  reformation  which  was  already  taking  place 
in  Italy,  would  gladly  have  seen  our  stage  redu^to 
a more  cla.ssical  model. 

“It  is  faultie,”  says  that  gallant  knight,  “both in 
place  and  time,  the  two  nccessarie  companions  of  all 
corporall  actions.  P'or  the  stage  should  alway  pre- 
sent hut  one  place  ; and  the  uttermost  time  presup- 
posed in  it  should  bee  both  by  Aristotle's  precept, 
and  common  reason,  but  one  day  ; there  are  both 
manydayes  and  many  places  inartificially  imaspned. 
But  if  it  be  so  in  Ooroodtike,  how  much  more  in  ail 
the  rest?  where  you  shall  have  Asm  of  the  one  side, 
and  Affricke  of  the  other,  and  so  many  other  under 
kingdomes,  that  the  plair  when  he  comes  in,  must 
ever  begin  with  telling  where  hoe  is,  or  else  the  ule 
will  not  be  conceived.  Now  shall  you  have  three 
ladie.s  walke  to  gather  flowers,  and  then  wee  must 
beleeve  the  stage  to  bee  a garden.  By  and  by  wee 
heare  newes  of  shipwracke  in  the  same  place,  then 
wee  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a rocke. 
Upon  the  backe  of  that  comes  out  a hideous  mon- 
ster with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserablebe- 
holders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a cave;  while,  in  the 
meantime,  two  armies  flie  in,  represented  with  some 
five  or  six  swordes  and  bucklers,  and  then  whet 
hard  heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a pitched  fieidi 
Now  of  time  they  are  much  more  lihcrall;  for  ordi- 
narioit  is,  that  two  young  princes  fall  in  love.  After 
many  traverses,  shee  is  got  with  ckilde,  delivered 
of  a faire  boy ; he  is  lost,  groweth  a man,  falleth  in 
jove,  and  is  readie  to  get  another  childe^  and  all  this 
in  two  hours  space ; which  how  absurd  it  is  in  sense, 
even  sense  may  imagine,  and  art  hath  taught,  and 
all  ancient  examples  justified,  and  at  this  day  the  or- 
dinary players  in  Italy  will  not  err  in.” 

Italy,  referrexi  to  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  as  the  cra- 
dle of  the  reformeil  Drama,  had  had  her  own  age  of 
liberty  and  confusion  ; her  mysteries,  her  morafiiies, 
her  historical,  and  her  romantic  Dramas.  But  the 
taste  for  the  ancient  and  classical  stage  was  anil 
rooted  in  the  country  where  it  had  flourished,  and 
Trissino  is  acknowledged  ns  the  father  of  theregulw 
Drama.  The  .SopAoniJfho  of  this  learned  prelate  is 
praised  by  Voltaire  as  the  first  regular  tragedy  whidi 
Europe  had  seen  after  so  many  ages  of  baroarism. 
Pope  has  added  his  tribute. 

Whfn  learning,  after  the  long  Gothic  nicht, 

Fair  o’er  tlie  weatem  world  renew'd  it«  Tight 

With  ori*  an*in»:.  etoHionuba  ruac, 

T]ie  tra/rio  rn«i«  returning  wept  her  woes  ; 

With  her  the  il.aimn  ioene  first  team'd  to  alow. 

And  the  first  tears  for  her  were  taught  to  flow. 

This  tragedy  was  represented  at  Rome  in  the  year 
1516.  The  Greek  model  is  severely  observed,  and 
the  author  has  encumbered  his  scene  with  a Chorus. 
It  has  some  poetic  beauties,  and  is  well  calculated  to 
recommend  the  new  or  rather  revived  system  on 
which  it  was  written.  La  Rosmonda  of  Rufelleri 
was  written  about  the  same  time  vvith  ^phonuba; 
and,  after  these  pieces,  tragi-comedies,  histories,  and 
romantic  Dramas,  were  discarded,  and  succeeded 
yy  tragedies  upon  a regular  classical  model ; written 
in  verse,  having  five  acts,  and  generally  a Chorus. 

Notwithstanding  their  rigorous  attention  to  the  an- 
cient model,  the  modern  tragic  poets  of  Italy  h.ve 
not  been  very  successful  in  arresting  the  attention 
of  their  countrymen.  They  are  praised  rather  than 
bllowed ; and  the  stern  and  unbending  composition 
of  Alfieri,  while  jt  has  given  a tone  of  rude  and  stoi- 
cal dignity  to  his  Dramas,  has  failed  in  rendering 
them  attractive.  They  frequently  please  in  ihecloset; 
)ut  the  audience  of  modern  days  requires  to  be  kept 
awake  by  soniething  more  active,  more  bustling, 
more  deeply  interesting,  than  the  lessons  of  the 
schools ; and  a poet  of  high  fancy  has  written  in 
some  measure  in  vain,  because  he  has  mistaken  the 
spirit  of  his  age.  The  tragic  actors  also,  whatever 
excellence  they  may  attain  to  in  their  art.  do  not 
attract  the  saraeconsideration,  attention,  and  respect, 
as  in  P’rance  or  England ; and  they  who  are  the 
direct  authors  of  a pleasure  so  nearly  conneciM 
w'ith  our  noblest  and  best  feelings,  occupy  a rank 
subordinate  to  the  performers  at  tlie  opera. 
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It  is  only  as  a modification  of  the  Dram^  that  we 
here  propose  to  touch  upon  that  entertainment  of 
Italian  ^wth,  but  known  by  importation  in  every 
civilizira  kin^om  of  Europe.  These  kingdoms  have 
often  rivallra  each  other  in  the  rewards  held  forth 
to  musical  performer^  and  encouraged  their  merit 
by  a degree  of  profusion,  which  has  had  the  etfcct 
of  rendering  the  professors  petulant,  capricious,  and 
unmanageaole.  Their  high  emoluments  are  not 

5 ran  ted,  or  their  caprices  submitted  to,  without  a 
egree  of  pleasure  in  some  degree  corresponding  to 
the  expense  and  the  suflerance ; and  it  is  in  vain 
for  the  admirers  of  the  legitimate  Drama  to  pretend 
that  such  is  not  obtained.  Voltaire  has  vrith  more 
justice  confessed,  that  probably  the  best  imitation 
of  the  ancient  stage  was  to  be  found  in  the  Italian 
tragic  opera.  The  recitative  resembled  the  musical 
deaamation  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  choruses, 
which  are  frequently  introduced,  when  properly 
combined  with  tne  subject,  approach  to  those  of  the 
Greeks,  ns  forming  a contrast,  by  the  airs  which 
they  execute,  to  the  recitative,  or  modulated  dia- 
logue of  the  scene.  Voltaire  instances  the  tragic 
operas  of  Metastasio  in  particular,  as  approaching 
in  beauty  of  ^ction,  and  truth  of  sentiment,  near  to 
the  ancient  simplicity : and  finds  an  apolofnr  even 
for  the  detached  airs,  (so  fatal  to  probability,)  in  the 
beauty  of  the  poetry  and  the  perfection  of  the  tnusic. 
And  although,  as  a critic  and  man  of  cultivated 
taste,  this  author  prefers  the  regular,  nobl^and  se- 
vere beauties  of  the  classic  stage,  to  the  eneminate 
and  meretricious  charms  of  the  opera,  still  he  con- 
cludes, that,  with  all  its  defects,  the  sort  of  enchant- 
ment which  results  from  the  brilliant  intermixture 
of  scenery,  chorus,  dancing,  music,  dress,  and  deco- 
ration. subjects  even  th#  genius  of  critici.sm ; and 
that  the  most  sublime  tragedy,  and  most  artful 
comedy,  will  not  be  so  frequently  revisited  by  the 
same  individu^  as  an  indinerent  opera.  We  may 
add  the  experience  of  London  to  the  testjmony  of 
this  great  critic ; and,  indeed,  were  it  possible  that 
actors  could  frequently  be  procured,  possessed  of 
the  powers  of  action  and  of  voice,  which  were  uni- 
ted in  Grassini,  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  to 
the  opera  the  praise  of  being  an  amusement  as  ex- 
quisite in  point  of  taste,  as  fascinating  from  show 
and  tnusic.  But  as  the  musical  parts  of  the  enter- 
tainment are  predominant,  every  thing  else  has  been 
too  often  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  a composer, 
wholly  ignorant  in  every  art  save  his  own ; and  the 
mean  arid  paltry  dialogue,  which  is  used  as  a vehi- 
cle for  the  music,  is  become  proverbial  to  express 
nonsense  and  insanity. 

The  Italian  comedy,  as  well  as  iheh  tragedy, 
boasts  its  regular  descent  from  clas-sical  times.  Like 
the  cometly  of  Menander,  it  introduces  dramatis  per- 
sona:. whose  characters  are  never  varied,  and  some 
of  whom  are  supposed  to  be  directly  descended  from 
the  ancient  Mimi  of  the  Atellanian  fables.  Such 
an  origin  is  claimed  for  the  celebrated  Harleq^uin, 
and  for  the  no  less  renowned  Pundncllo,  our  Eng- 
lish Punch,  both  of  whom  retain  the  character  of 
jesters,  cowards,  wags,  and  buflbons.  proper  to  the 
Samiio  of  the  Romans.  It  is  believe  of  these  wor- 
thies, that  they  existed  before  the  time  of  Plautus, 
and  continued  to  play  their  frolics  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  legitimate  Drama  was  unknown. 
For  the  former  fact,  sculpture,  as  well  as  tradition, 
is  appealed  to  by  Italian  antiquaries,  who  have  dis- 
covered the  representation  of  these  grotesque  cha- 
racters upon  the  Etruscan  vases.  In  support  of  the 
latter  averment,  the  grave  authority  of  Saint  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  is  appealed  to,  who,  we  rejoice  to  find, 
thought  Harlequin  and  Punch  no  unlawful  company 
in  fitting  lime  and  place.*  " Ludus*'  says  that 

* " Sport  ia  nccet«ary  to  the  tuual  intercourse  of  huinan  lifo 
and.  whatfvfr  thinga  on;  ao  ncccanarr,  have  their  lawful  uses,  am 
thoroforo,  the  occupation  of  ata^playcm  intendml  for  Uie  solace- 
ment  of  mankind,  is  not  in  ita<-if  unlawful,  nor  are  the  actum  in  a 
Mtale  ufsiu,  providiiig  that  they  ooe  their  sport  with  nKMieration  i 
that  ia.not  luini;  uiiv  unlawful  worda  or  actions  in  their  divenion 
and  not  |>n>diirinir  (heir  aport  in  unlawfiil  tiinos  and  circunuton- 
CM.  Henre,  it  followa  that  thnao  who  aupjwrt  tinmi  do  not  roni> 
mit  sin.  luit  act  honestly  in  p-iyinc  them  tlw  reward  of  their  servica 
Anil,  BUb<Hii;h  Haiui  Augualus  hath  said,  in  hn  Cmrimentary  on 
ttaini  John,  tliat  it  is  a groat  ain  to  giv«  one's  efiecti  to  atage- 
VoL.  I. — 6 R 


eminent  person,  with  more  consideration  for  human 
infirmity  than  some  saints  of  our  own  day,  "est 
necessarius  ad  conversationem  vita  humana : ad 
omnia  autem  qua  suntutUia  conversationi  Humana 
depu^ri  possuni  aliqua  officia  licita : et  ided  eliam 
officium  hUtrionum  quod  ordinatur  ad  solatium 
hominibus  exhibendum,  non  est  secundum  se  illi- 
citum,  nee  sunt  histriones  in  statu  peccati,  dum- 
modo  moderate  ludo  utantur ; id  est,  non  utendo 
aliquibus  illicitis  verbis  vel  factis,  ad  ludum,  et 
non  adhibendo  tudum  neffoliis  et  temporibus  indebi- 
tis,  unde  iUi  qui  moderate  eis  subveniunt,  non  pec- 
cant, acd  juste  faciunt  mcrcedem  ministerii  corum 
eis  tribueneio.  Et  licet  D.  Au^usL  super.  Joan. 
(licit  quod  donare  res  suas  histrionibus  vitium  est 
immane,  hoc  intelligi  dchet  de  illis  qui  dant  histri- 
onibus qui  in  ludo  utuntur  illicitis,  rel  de  illis  qui 
superflue  sua  in  tales  consumunt,  non  de  illis  his- 
trionibus qui  modeipte  ludo  utuntur.'* 

Saint  Anthony  gives  his  sanction  to  Saint  Tho- 
mas on  this  point : Histrionalis  ars,  quia  deser- 

vit  Humana  recreationi  qua  neeessaria  est  vita 
hominia  secundum  D.  Thomam,  de  se  non  est  Uli- 
cita,  et  deilla  arte  vivereiion  est  prohibitum.”'f  (S. 
Antonius  in  3 part,  sua  Summa,  tit.  iii.  cap.  4.) 
Saint  Anthony,  indeed,  adds  the  reasonable  restric- 
tion, that  no  clergyman  should  play  Harlequin, 
and  that  Punch  should  not  exhibit  in  the  church.  U 

Under  this  venerable  authority  these  Mimi  went 
on  and  flourished.  Other  characters  enlarged  tlieir 
little  Drama.  The  personages  appeared  in  masks. 
“ Each  of  these,”  says  Mr.  Walker,  “ was  origin- 
ally intended  as  a kind  of  characteristic  representa- 
tion of  some  particular  Italian  district  or  town. 
Thus  Pan/rt/one was  a Venetian  merchant:  Dottore^ 
a Bolognese  physician ; Spaviento,  a Neapolitan 
braggnaocio;  PuUicinella,  a wag  of  Apulia ; Gian- 
gvrgolo  and  Coviello,  two  clowns  of  Calabria ; GeZ- 
somino,  a Roman  beau ; Beltrame,  a Milanese  sim- 
pleton ; Brighella,  a Perarese  pimp ; and  Arlecchino^ 
a blundering  servant  of  Bergamo.  Each  of  these 
iicrsonages  was  clad  in  a peculiar  dress ; each  had 
his  peculiar  mask ; and  each  spoke  the  dialect  of 
the  place  he  n;prescnted.  Besides  these,  and  a few 
other  such  personages,  of  which  at  least  four  were 
introduced  in  each  play,  there  were  the  Amorosos 
or  Innamoratqs ; that  is,  iwme  men  and  women 
who  acted  serious  parts,  with  Smeraldina,  Colom- 
bina,  Spilletta,  and  other  females,  who  played  the 
parts  of  servettas  or  waiting-maids.  All  tneae  spoke 
Tuscan  or  Roman,  and  wore  no  masks.”  {Essay 
on  the  Revival  of  the  Drama  in  Italy,  p.  249.) 

The  pieces  acted  by  this  class  of  actors  were  called 
Commedia  deW  arte,  and  were  congenial  to  the 
taste  of  the  Italians,  with  whom  gesticulation  and 
buflbonery  are  natural  attributes.  Their  Drama  was 
of  the  most  simple  kind.  Each  of  the  actors  was 
already  possessed  of  his  dramatic  character,  which 
was  as  inalienable  as  his  dres^  was  master  of  the 
dialect  he  was  to  use,  and  had  nis  imagination  and 
memory  stored  with  all  the  characteristic  jests,  or 
la2zi  as  they  were  termed,  peculiar  to  the  personage 
he  represented.  All  that  the  author  had  to  do  was 
to  invent  the  skeleton  of  a plot,  which  should  bring 
his  characters  into  dramatic  situation  with  respect 
to  each  other.  The  dialogue  suited  to  the  occasion 
was  invented  by  the  players,  just  os  ours  invest  their 
parts  with  the  proper  gestures  and  actions.  This 
skeleton  hod  the  name  of  scenario,  and  the  precise 
action  as  well  as  the  dialogue  was  filled  up  by  ths 
performers,  either  impromptu,  or  in  conscience  of 
previous  arrangement  and  premeditation.  This  spe- 
cies of  comedy  was  extremely  popular,  especially 
among  the  lower  class  of  spectators.  It  was  often 
adopted  as  an  amusement  in  good  society,  and  by 
men  of  genius;  and  Flamineo de  la  Scala  has  left 

iilayrra,  yet  I undentand  it  to  be  (aid  excliuively  of  thoae  who 
lN»tow  their  bounty  on  tucb  actors  aa  uan  unlawfiil  cxprcMiona 
or  actiooB  in  esercioinf  tbeir  art,  nr  of  such  oj  wantonly  waste 
their  aubstance  on  lucb  expenditure  t but  not  to  be  apoken  of 
moderate  rewards  (iven  to  acton  whoexeiON  their  art  with  pro- 
priety." 

» The  art  of  stace-playinir,  arcordinr  to  Saint  Thomas,  is  not 
in  itself  unlawfVil,  nor  i*  it  fortiidden  to  live  thoroby,  (eeinx  that  it 
tends  to  human  recreation,  which  is  Decenary  to  hainao  life. 
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about  fifty  such  «c«iaru)#  adapted  for  rroreMutation. 
The  fashion  even  found  its  into  EnRlnnd,  and 
probably  the  part  of  Master  Punch,  who  first  ap- 
pLired  in  the  character  of  the  Vtce  of  the  English 
morality,  was  trusted  to  the  improvisatory  ta  ents 
of  the  actor.  Mr.  D’lsraeU,  a curious  as  well  as 


former  alreadyjxjaseaaed  of  w«ity,  dimty, 
culariiy.  The  French,  like  the  English,  date  the«- 


Se^ntTnvestigkter  of  VndeTi^ 

that  at  least  one  scheme  of  a Commmia  dtil  aru 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  It  is  published,  in  the 
Variorum  edition  of  Shakspeare,  but  remairis  un- 
explained by  the  commentators.  Such  comedies,  it 
is  evident,  could  require  no  higher  merit  in  the  com- 
poser than  the  imagining  and  sketching  a few  con^ 
^nations ; the  dialogue  and  diction  was  all  intrusted 

^^Tfe^SSms,  however,  became  early  possessed  of 
a regular  comedy,  which  engrossed  the  admirauon 
of  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  ;socieiy.  Bihbiena  s 
comedy,  entitled  La  Cala^ra,  is  compo^  m imi- 
tation of  the  Dramas  of  Terence  and  1 lautus.  It 
was  first  acted  in  1490.  La  Calandra  is  remarka- 
ble not  only  for  being  the  first  Italian  comedy,  but 
also  for  the  perfection  of  . scenic  decoration  with 
which  it  was  accompanied  in  the  represen  ta  Horn  .it 
was  followed  by  the  productions  of  Anosto  and.Tns- 
aino,  and  other  authors  in  the  same  line.  .But  it  ap- 

gars  from  the  efforts  used  to  support  this  style  of 
rama,  that  it  did  not  take  kindly  root  in  the  soil, 
and  lacked  that  popularity  which  alone  can  nurse  it 
freely.  Various  societies  were  formed  under  the 
whimsical  titles  of  Gli  Intronatu  Gli  Insensati,  and 
so  forth,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  forward 
the  regular  Drama;  exertions  which  would  certain- 
ly have  been  unnecessary,  had  the  legitimate 
received  that  support  and  encouragement  which 
arises  from  general  popularity.  . , , , , • 

Goldoni,  in  a later  age,  at  once  indulg^  his  own 
fanciful  genius  and  his  natural  indolenc^  by  renoun- 
cing the' classical  rules,  and  endeavouring  to  throw 
into  the  old  and  native  Italian  A/a^cA^a/a  the  vari- 
ety and  attributes  of  the  proper  comedy.  He  adopt- 
ed Harlequin  and  the  rest  of  his  merry  troop  in  the 
characters  which  they  held,  and  endeavoured  to  en- 
list them  in  the  more  regular  service  of  the  Drama ; 
hist  as  free  corps  and  partizans  are  sorneUmes  new- 
modelled  into  battalions  of  the  line.  This  ingenious 
and  lively  writer  retained  all  the  license  of  the  Corn- 
media  dtir  arte,  and  all  the  immunities  which  it 
claimed  from  regular  and  classical  rules ; but  instead 
of  trusting  to  the  extempore  jests  and  grotesque 
wit  of  the  persons  whom  he  introduced,  he  engaged 
them  in  dialogues  as  well  as  plots,  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  often  display  much  humour  and  even 
pathos.  It  required,  however,  the  nchness  of  a fan- 
cy like  Goldoni’s  to  extract  novelty  and  interest 
from  a dramatic  system  in  which  so  many  of  the 
actors  held  a fixed  and  prescriptive  character,  hard- 
ly admittingof  being  varied.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  Italian  stage  is  at  present  in  a more  Rour- 
iahing  condition  than  that  of  other  mod^n  nations. 

The  revival  of  the  regular  Drama  in  France  was 
attended  with  important  consequences,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  her  government,  the  general  um  of  her 
language  throughout  Europe,  and  the  influence 
which,  from  her  situation,  she  must  necessanly 
bold  over  other  nations.  It  is  the  boast  of  Pans 
that  the  regular  classical  Drama,  banished  from 
every  other  stage,  found  a safe  and  honourable  re 
fuge  on  her  own.  Yet  France  has  reluctantly  wn 
fessed  that  she  also  had  her  hour  of  barbansm.  Her 
earlier  Drama  was  borrowed,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  from  Spain,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the 
sixteenth  ond  Rreet  pari  of  the  §e\enieenth 
tury  held  such  a formidable  predominance  in  the 
European  republic.  While  the  classical  stage  was 
reviving  in  Italy  and  the  historical  and  romantic 
Drama  was  flourishing  in  Spain.  Fr^ance  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  civil  discord.  The  first  French  tragedy 
composed  upon  a regular  plan  wa®.  that  of  Matrd, 
imitated  from  the  Sophonisba  of  T^ssino  ? and  Ric- 
coboni  boosts  with  justice,  that  whoever  ^all  com- 
pare the  Italian  tragedy  of  the  sixteenth  centu^ 
with  that  of  the  French  of  the  same  to  nod,  will 
find  the  latter  extravagant  and  irregular,  and  the 


cellenTO  of  their  stage  from  one  great.  Mthor;  and 
the  illustrious  name  of  Pierre  Coroedlc  ^ords  w 
their  dramatic  history  the  mighty  landmark  wtuctt 
Shdkspeerc  gives  to  our  own.  . j • 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  succerfed  m est^ 
blishing  upon  a broad  basis  the  absolute  power 
the  French  monarch,  was  not  insOTSible  to.w 
graces  and  ornaments  which  the  throne  dented 
from  being  surrounded  by  the  Musea.  He  ww  him- 
self fond  of  poetry,  and  even  a comTO.utm  for  t^ 
honours  of  the  buskin.  He  placw  himself  at  the 
head  of  five  dramatic  writers  to  whom,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  public  gave  the  title  of  La  Ctnq  Atuor*. 
All  these  are  deservedly  forgotten  ex^ung 
neille,  of  whose  successful  talent  the  Cardmal  had 
the  meanness  to  evince  no  ordinary  degree  of  jea- 
lousy. The  malevolence  of  that  mimsier  was  car- 
ried so  far,  that  he  employed  the  Freimh  Acad^, 
whose  complaisance  must  be 
shame,  to  criticise  severely  , me  Cut,  the  first,  aso 
perhaps  the  finest  of  Corneille  s trebles. 
rie,  a tevourite  of  the  Cardinal,  buoyed  by  Rubelieirt 
favour,  was  able  for  some  time  to  balance  Corwuia 
in  the  opinion  of  the  public;  but  his  name  is  now 
scarcely  known  by  any  other  circurnstance  thanhia 
impudent  and  audacious  rivalry.  This  grMt  man 
was  not  only  surrounded  by  the  worst  possiblen)^ 
dels,  but  unfortunately  the  authors  of  these 
were  also  favourites  of  the  pub  ic,  and  of  t^  a^ 
powerful  Cardinal ; yet  Conieille  vanquish^ 
taste  of  his  age,  the  competiUon  of  his  rivals,  and 
the  envy  of  Richelieu. 

Corneille,  like  his  pr^wessors,  and  l*e  RoutfM 
in  particular,  borrowed  liberally  from  the  Spaaitt 
theatre ; but  bis  own  taste,  regulated  probably  apos 
his  situation,  dictated  an  adherence  to  the  classical 
model.  The  French  stage  arose,  it  mimt  be  rem«- 
bered,  under  the  protecUon  of  an  abwlute  mon^ 
for  whose  amusement  the  poet  lawurea  and  m 
whose  presence  the  Drama  was  performed,  it 
lowed  as  a natural  consequence,  that  a more 
etiquette  was  exacted  upon  the  scene  than  baa  ne 
therto  been  suppos^  applicable  to  a merely 
amusement.  A departure  from  regularity  m 
was  no  longer  a bold  flight.  A yiolauon  of  dew.^ 
in  comedy  was  no  longer  a broad  jest.  »>bm 
the  audience  was  dignified  by  the . presence  d 
the  monarch,  the  former  becanie  an  imperunen^ 
and  the  latter  a gross  and  indecent  msuit. 
muse  of  comedy  was  therefore  bound  over  for  w 
good  behaviour;  and  even  her  grave  swter.y** 
under  such  rules  and  restrictions  as  should  ensure 
the  decorum  and  dignity  of  her  scene,  . 

It  was  at  this  penod  that  those  classicw  feitOT 
which  are  framed  on  the  three  unitiw  were  fi^^ 
ed  into  form,  and  impowd  on  the  .^cneb 
These  are  acknowledged  by  Corneille,  in  hre 
upon  Dramatic  Poetry,  Mi  the  followmg  short  Ml 
emphatic  sentence.— “it /auf  observer  let  jmwt 
(Taction,  (U  lieu,  et  dtjour  : 

The  rule,  as  thus  emphatically  admitt^  by  “C  My 
Corneille,  was  eqaalty  ,bind«ng  upon  the  ele^k^ 
cine,  and  has  fetter^ the  French  stage  until  ^ PiJ 
sent  day.  " La  Motte,’’  says  Voltaire,  » 
wit  and  talent,  but  attached  to  pwadoxc^  hw  ^ 
ten  in  our  time  against  the  doctrine  of^ibe  uniues. 
but  that  literary  heresy  had  no  success. 

Upon  these  rules,  adopt^  by  the  very  first^w 
of  eminence  for  the  French  stage,  and  subsenb^ 
by  all  succeeding  dramaUsts,  depends  the  pnn<^ 
and  long-isputed  difference  beiwu.t  the  , 

France  and  those  countries  in  which  her 
taste  have  been  received ; and  the  stages  oia^ 
England,  and  modem  Germany,  where  those 
cal  maxims  have  been  contrpvened.  in 
words,  the  Unities 
have  been  found  ii 
or  romantic  plan,  it  is,  inerwore, 
amine  with  accuracy  the  essence  arid  enect  oi 
InwB  BO  often  disDUted  with  more  obstinacy  ini» 


. UlllllIV  TTH44  ww.,*,..-,- . 

laws  so  often  disputed  with  more  obstinacy 
The^arbitrary  forms  to  which  the  French  tbs* 
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flobjected  their  theatre  are,  in  their  mneral  purport, 
founded  on  good  and  sound  rules  ot  the  critical  art 
But,  considered  judidally  and  literally,  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  those  unities  by  the  French  entice 
inuai  necessarily  lay  the  dramatic  author  under  re- 
straints equally  severe  and  unnecessary,  without  af- 
fording any  corresponding  addition  to  the  value  of 
his  worit.  The  pedantry  by  which  thw  are  enforced, 
reminds  one  of  the  extreme,  rainut^  rigorous,  ana 
punctilious  discipline,  to  which  some  laments  have 
been  subjected  by  a pedantic  commanding  officer, 
which  seldom  fails  to  lower  the  spirit,  and  destroy 
the  temper  of  the  soldier,  without  beinn  of  the 
slightest  service  to  him  in  the  moment  of  danger  or 
the  day  of  battle. 

The  first  dramatic  unity  is  that  of  Action ; and, 
rightly  understood,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
A whole,  says  Aristotl&  is  that  which  has  a begin- 
ning, nuddle,  and  end.  In  short,  one  strong  concen- 
trate interest,  upon  which  all  subordinate  incidents 
depend,  and  to  which  they  contribute,  must  pervade 
the  piece.  It  must  open  with  the  commencement  of 
the  play,  evolve  itself^  and  be  progressive  with  its 
progress,— must  be  perpetually  in  si^t  and  ever  sta- 
tionary, until  at  length  it  arrives  at  a catastrophe,  by 
which  it  is  ended  and  extinguished.  In  this  rul^ 
abstractedly  considered,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
consistent  with  good  sense  and  sound  criticism.  The 

Iieriod  allowed  for  dramatic  representation  is  not 
ong,  and  will  not  admit  of  the  episodical  ornaments 
which  may  be  happily  introduce  into  epic  poetry. 
And  as  the  restlessness  or  impatience  of  a theatrical 
^dience  is  always  one  of  its  marked  characteristics, 
it  has  been  observed,  that  neither  the  most  animated 
description,  nor  the  most  beautiful  poetiy,  can  ever 
reconcile  the  spectators  to  those  inartincial  scenes 
in  which  the  plot  or  action  of  the  piece  stands  still, 
that  the  performers  may  say  fine  things.  The  intro- 
duction of  an  interest,  separate  and  distinct  firom 
the  main  action  of  the  play,  has  a still  worse  effect ; 
it  diminishes  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  divides  the 
attention  of  the  audience  |[  as  a pack  of  hounds, 
when  in  full  pursuit,  are  impeded  and  puzzled  by 
starting  a firesh  object  of  chase. 

Yet  even  this  rule  must  be  liberallv  considered, 
if  we  would  allow  dramatic  authors  that  fair  room 
and  exercise  for  their  talents,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
noblest  display  of  genius  in  the  art.  Modem  drama- 
tists are  no  longer,  it  must  be  remembered,  limited  to 
the  simple  and  severe  uniformity  of  the  ancient 
Drama,  which  fixed  on  one  single  event  as  its 
object,— made  it  the  subject  of  the  moral  reflections 
of  the  Chorus,— managed  it  by  the  intervention  of 
three,  or  at  most  five  person^  and  consequently  pre- 
sented a picture  so  lunited  in  size  and  subject  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  intermixture 
of  a foreign  interest.  The  modem  taste  has  opened 
the  stage  to  a wider  range  of  topics,  which  are,  at 
the  same  time,  more  com^cated  m detail,  depending 
on  the  agency  of  a variety  of  performers,  and  on  the 
result  of  a succession  of  events.  Such  Dramas  have 
indeed  a unity  of  action  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
should  predominate  over  and  absorb  every  other. 
But  although,  like  the  oak,  it  should  uplift  itself  over 
all  the  neignoouring  underwood,  its  dignity  is  not  in- 
jured by  the  presence  and  vicinity  of  that  which  it 
overshadows.  On  the  contrary,  a succession  of 
events  tending  to  the  same  end,  if  they  do  not  divert 
the  attention  from  the  principal  interest^  cannot  fail, 
by  thdr  variety  and  succession,  to  keep  it  fixed  upon 
the  business  of  the  scene. 

To  take  an  example.  In  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth, 
a chain  of  varied  and  important  events  is  introduced, 
any  one  link  of  which  might  be  hammered  out  into 
a DramtL  on  the  severe  and  simple  model  of  the 
Drama  of  ancient  Greece.  There  is  the  murder  of 
Duncan,— that  of  Banquo, — and  the  dethronement 
and  death  of  the  tyrant ; all  which  are  events  com- 
plete of  themselves,  independent  of  each  other,  and 
yet  included  within  one  tragedy  of  five  acts.  But, 
nevertheless,  this  is  never  felt  as  a deficiency  in  the 
performance.  It  is  to  the  character  of  Macbeth,  to 
nis  ambition,  guilt,  remorse,  and  final  punishment, 
that  the  mind  attaches  itself  during  the  whole  play ; 


and  thus  the  succession  of  various  incidents,  uncon* 
nccted  excepting  by  the  relation  th^  bear  to  th« 
principal  personage,  far  from  distracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience,  continues  to  sharpen  and  irri- 
tate curiosity  till  the  curtain  drops  over  the  fallen  ty- 
rant. This  IB  not,  indeed,  a unity  of  action  according 
to  the  mle  of  Aristotle,  or  the  observance  of  the 
French  theatre ; but,  in  a higher  point  of  view,  it  has 
all  the  advantage  which  could  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  severest  adherence  to  the  precept  of  Aristo- 
tle, with  this  additional  merit,  that  the  interest 
never  stagnates  in  declamation,  or  is  suspended  by 
unnecessary  dialo^e. 

It  would  in  fact  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  unity  of 
action,  in  its  strict  sense,  may  frequently  be  an  un- 
natural as  well  as  a cumbrous  restraint  on  the  genius 
of  the  poet.  In  the  course  of  nature,  an  insulated 
action  seldom  exists,  of  a nature  proper  to  transfer 
to  the  stage.  If,  indeed,  the  play  is  founded  on  soma 
single  mythological  fable,  or  if  the  scene  is  laid  in 
some  early  singe  of  society,  when  man  as  yet  re- 
mained separated  from  his  kind,  and  connected  only 
with  his  petty  tribe  or  family,  the  subject  of  a plot 
may  be  chosen  where  the  agency  of  a very  few  per- 
sons, and  these  naturally  connected  together,  may, 
without  foreign  or  extraneous  assistance,  aflbrd  mat- 
ter for  a tragedy.  But,  in  the  actual  course  of  tha 
peopled  world,  men  are  so  crowded  together,  and 
their  movements  depend  so  much  upon  impulses 
foreign  to  themselves,  that  the  action  must  often 
appear  multiplied  and  complicated,  and  all  that  ths 
author  can  do  is,  to  preserve  the  interest  uniform 
and  undivided.  Its  progress  may  be  likened  to  that 
of  a brook  through  ueautiful  scenery.  A judicious 
improver  of  the  landscape  would  be  certainly  desi- 
rous to  make  its  course  visible,  but  not  to  cut  offits 
beautiful  undulations,  or  to  compel  it  into  a straight 
channel  He  would  follow  the  course  of  nature,  and 
neither  affect  to  conceal  the  smaller  rills  by  which 
the  stream  was  fed,  nor  bring  them  so  much  ia 
view  as  to  deprive  the  principal  object  of  its  conse- 
quence. We  admit  the  difficulty  inseparable  from 
the  dramatic  art,  and  must  grant,  that  the  author 
runs  some  risk  of  losing  sight  of  the  main  interest 
of  the  piece,  by  dwelling  upon  the  subordinate  acces- 
sories; but  w’c  contend,  that  the  attention  of  the 
audience  is  still  more  likely  to  be  fatigued  by  a bald 
and  simple  plot,  to  which,  during  the  course  of  five 
acts,  there  must  belong  much  speaking  and  little 
progress.  And,  in  point  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon feeling,  that  piece  must  always  present  unity  of 
action  which  has  unity  of  interest  and  feeling ; which 
fixes  the  mind  of  the  audience  upon  one  train  of 
thoimht  and  passion,  to  which  every  occurrence  in 
the  Drama  verges ; and  which  is  consummated  and 
wound  up  by  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  second  dramatic  unity  is  that  of  Time,  about 
which  the  critics  of  various  nations  have  disagreed. 
If  taken  in  its  strict  and  proper  sens^  it  means  that 
the  time  occupied  by  the  representation,  should  not 
exceed  that  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  the  action 
represented.  But  even  Aristotle  extends  the  duration 
of  the  action  to  one  revolution  of  the  sun,  and  Cor- 
neille extends  it  to  thirty  hours,  which  is,  to  the 
actual  period  of  representation,  as  ten  to  one.  Boi- 
leau,  a supereminent  authority,  thus  lays  down  the 
rule  for  the  unities  of  time  and  place 

Que  le  lieu  do  la  tcene  r loit  fixe  ot  mamue 
Un  Rimeur,  anna  p^.  del&  lea  Pironuca, 

8nr  la  acene  en  un  jour  renfenne  dea  anoeea. 

La  aouvent  lo  Heroa  d’un  apoc'acle  gruuuer. 

Eorant  au  premier  acte,  eat  barbon  au  dernier, 

Mois  nous,  quo  lo  Raiaon  d aoa  rcirloa  >‘ngixge, 

Noua  ▼uuinna  qu'aaec  art  I'actkm  ae  menage  > 

Qu’on  un  lieu,  quVn  un  iour,  un  aeui  Tait  accompli 
Tienne  juaqu’ila  fin  le  Tliettrc  rempli. 

It  has  been  triumphantly  remarked,  that  in  thus 
yielding  up  the  strict  letter  of  the  precept— in  allow- 
ing the  three  hours  employed  in  acting  a play  to  be 
multiplied  into  twenty-four  or  thirty— the  critics  have 
retained  a great  proportion  of  the  inconvenience  of 
this  famous  rule,  while  they  sacrificed  its  principle, 
and  any  advantage  attacned  to  its  observance 
The  only  benefit  supposed  to  be  attached  to  this  uni- 
ty is  that  of  probability.  We  shall  not  at  present 
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’ inquire  whether  this  is  worth  preserving,  at  the  cost 
of  imposing  heavy  restrictions  on  dramatic  genius. 
But  granting  the  affirmative,  probability  is  as  much 
violated  by  compressing  the  events  of  twenty-four 
hours  into  a penod  of  only  three,  os  if  the  author 
had  exercised  the  still  greater  license  of  the  English 
and  Spanish  theatres.  There  is  no  charm  in  the  re- 
volution of  the  sun.  which  circumscribes,  within  that 
particular  period,  the  events  of  a Drama.  When  the 
magic  circle  drawm  around  the  author  by  the  actual 
date  of  representation  is  once  obliterated,  the  argu- 
ment grounded  upon  probability  falls ; and  he  may 
extend  his  narrative  unconfined  by  any  rule,  except 
what  may  be  considered  as  res<jlving  itself  into  the 
unity  of  action.  A week,  a month,  a year,  ycara— mav 
be  included  in  the  course  of  the  Drama,  provided  al- 
ways the  poet  has  power  so  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  audience  on  the  passing  scene,  that  the  lapse  of 
time  shall  pass  unregarded.  There  must  be  none  of 
those  marked  pauses  which  force  upon  the  specta- 
tor’s attention  the  breach  of  this  unity.  Still  less 
‘ought  the  judicious  dramatist  to  permit  his  piece  to 
enibrnce  such  a space  of  time,  as  shall  necessarily 
produce  the  change  on  the  persons  of  the  charac- 
ters ridiculed  by  Boileau.  The  extravagant  con- 
duct of  the  plot  in  the  Winter'a  TaU  has  gone  far 
to  depreciate  that  Drama,  which,  in  passages  of  de- 
, tached  beauty,  is  inferior  to  none  of  Shakspeare’s, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges.  It  might  perhaps 
,be  improved  in  acting,  by  performing  the  three  first 
acts  as  a play,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  as  an  after- 
piece.  Yet,  even  as  it  is  now  acted,  who  is  it  that, 
notwnthstanding  the  cold  objection  arising  out  of 
the  breach  of  unity,  witnesses,  without  delight,  the 
exquisite  contrast  betwixt  the  court  and  the  namlct, 
the  fascinating  and  simple  elegance  of  Penhta,  or 
the  witty  rogueries  pf  Autolycus  7 The  poet  is  too 
powerful  for  the  critic,  and  we  lose  the  exercise  of 
our  judgment  in  the  warmth  of  our  admiration. 

The  taults  of  Shakspeare,  or  of  hi.s  age,  we  do  not, 
however,  recommend  to  the  modern  dramatist, 
whose  modesty  will  certainly  place  him  in  his  own 
estimation  far  beneath  that  powerful  magician, 
whose  art  could  fasihnate  us  even  by  means  of  de- 
formity itself.  But  if,  for  his  own  sake,  the  author 
ought  to_  avoid  such  gross  violations  of  dramatic  rule, 
the  public,  for  theirs,  ought  not  to  tie  him  down  to 
such  severe  limitations  as  must  crarm>,  at  least,  if 
they  do  not  destroy,  his  power  of  affording  them 
pleasure.  If  the  whole  five  acts  are  to  be  compres- 
sed within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  the 
events  must,  in  the  general  case,  be  either  so  much 
crowded  upon  each  other  as  to  defeat  the  very  pro- 
bability which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  law  to  pre- 
serve ; or,  many  of  them,  being  supposed  to  have 
happened  before  the  commencement  of  the  piece, 
must  be  detailed  in  narrative,  which  never  fails  to 
have  a bad  effect  on  the  stage. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  third  unity,  that  of  Place ; and,  indeed, 
the  French  authors  have  used  respecting  it  the 
license  of  relaxing,  in  practice,  the  severity  of  their 
theory.  Th^  have  frequently  infringed  the  rule 
which  they  affirm  to  be  inviolable;  and  their  flexible 
creed  permits  the  place  to  be  changed,  provided  the 
audience  are  not  transported  out  of  the  city  where 
the  scene  is  laid.  This  mitigation  of  doctrine,  like 
that  granted  in  the  unity  of  time,  is  a virtual  resig- 
nation of  the  principle  contended  for.  Let  us  exa- 
mine, however,  upon  what  that  principle  is  founded. 

The  rule,  which  prohibits  the  shifting  the  scene 
during  the  period  of  i>erfonnancc,  was  borrowed  by 
the  French  from  the  ancients,  without  considering 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  arose.  First, 
We  nave  seen  already  that,  during  the  ancient  Dra- 
ma, there  was  no  division  into  acts,  and  that  the 
action  was  only  suspended  during  the  songs  of  the 
Chorus,  who  themselves  repre.scntcd  a certain  class 
of  personages  connected  with  the  scene.  The 
stage,  therefore,  was  always  filled  ; and  a supposi^ 
chnnfre  of  place  would  have  implied  the  violent  im- 
probability, that  the  whole  Chorus  were  transported, 
while  in  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  and  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  their  parts,  to  the  new  scene  of 


action.  Secondly,  There  is  evidence  that  in  the 
Eitmcnidcs  of  iEschyius.  and  the  Ajax  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  scene  is  actually  changed,  in  defiance  ot 
the  presence  of  the  Chorus;  and  a much  greater 
violation  of  probability  is  incurred  than  could  have 
taken  place  m a modem  theatre,  where,  before  every 
chan^  of  scene,  the  stage  is  emptied  of  the  perform- 
ers. Thirdly.  The  ancients  were  less  hardly  press- 
ed by  this  rule  than  the  modem  writers.  _ From  the 
dimensions  ^ their  theatres,  and  the  size  of  their 
stages^  the  place  of  action  was  considerably  laiver, 
ana  might  be  held  to  include  a wider  extent  than 
ours.  The  climate  of  Greece  odmitt^  of  many 
things  being  transacted  with  propriety  in  the  open 
air;  and,  finally,  they  bad  a contrivance  for  display- 
ing the  interior  of  a house  or  temple  to  the  audience, 
which,  if  not  an  actual  change  or  scene,  was  odapt- 
al  to  the  same  purpose. 

If  this  long  litigated  question,  therefore,  is  to  be 
disposed  of  by  precedent,  we  have  showm  that  the 
rule  of  the  ancients  was  neither  absolute,  nor  did 
the  circumstances  of  their  stage  correspond  with 
those  of  ours;  to  which  it  may  he  added,  that  the 
simple  and  inartificial  structure  of  their  plots  ael- 
dotn  required  a change  of  scene.  Bu^  surely,  it  H 
of  less  consequence  iiicrely  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  practice  of  the  ancients,  than  to  consider  how 
far  such  practice  is  founded  upon  truth,  good  taste, 
and  general  effect.  Granting,  therefore,  that  the 
supposed  illusion,  which  transports  the  spectators 
the  actual  scene  of  action,  really,  exists,  let  us  m- 
qiiire  whether,  in  sacrificing  the  privilege  of  an  orca- 
sional  change  of  scene,  we  do  not  run  the  ri.«k  of 
shocking  the  spectator,  and  disturbing  his  delight- 
ful dreams,  by  other  absurdities  and  improbabili- 
ties, attendant  necessarily  on  a scmpulous  adhe- 
rence to  this  restriction. 

If  the  action  is  always  to  pass  in  the  scene,  some 
place  of  general  resort  must  be  adopted,  a ball  an- 
teroom, or  the  like.  It  can  seldom  be  so  fortunate- 
ly selected  but  that  much  must  be  necessarily  dis- 
cussed there,  w;hich,  in  order  to  preserve  any  appear- 
ance of  probability,  should  be  transacted  elsewhere; 
that  many  persons  must  be  intn>ducfd,  whose  pre- 
sence in  that  particular  place  must  appear  unnam- 
ral ; and  that  much  must  be  done  there,  which  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  piece  render  totally  ab- 
surd. Dennis  has  applied  tht^  observations  with 
great  force,  and  at  the  same  time  with  CTcat  hitler- 
ness,  in  his  critique  upon  Cato,  which  Johnson  has 
quoted  at  length  in  his  Life  of  Addison.  The  scene, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  laid,  during  the  whole 
Drama,  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  classea] 
rule,  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato’s  palace  at  Utica. 
Here  the  (inspirators  lay  their  plots,  the  lovers  car- 
ry on  tbeir  iiitrigue.s;  and  yet  Semproniiis.  with 
great  inconsistency,  diguises  nimsclf  oe  Juba,  to  ob- 
tain entrance  into  this  vestibule,  which  was  com- 
mon to  all.  Here  Cato  retires  to  moralize,  and 
chides  his  son  for  interrupting  him,  and,  alihongh 
he  gcK'S  out  to  stab  himself,  it  is  to  this  place  that 
he  IS  brought  back  to  die.  All  this  affords  a striking 

iiroof  how  pnius  and  taste  can  be  fettered  and  em- 
larrassed  by  a too  pedantic  obsenrance  of  rules. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  intronvcnicnces  arising 
from  the  rigid  obscrv'aiice  of  the  unity  of  plac^  occur 
in  ihi?  tragedy  of  Cato  alone;  they  might,  in  thaj 
case,  be  attributed  to  the  inexperience  or  want  « 
skill  in  the  author.  The  tragedies  of  Corneille  and 
Racine  afford  examples  enough  that  the  aiithora 
found  themselves  (umipellcd  to  violate  the  rules  o! 
probability  and  common  sen.se,  in  order  to  adhere  to 
those  of  .-Vristoile.  In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  fores- 
ample, the  scene  is  laid  in  the  Emperor's  cabinet; 
mm.  in  that  very  cabinet,  compelled,  doubtless,  by 
the  laws  of  unity,  Amelia  shouts  forth  aloud  her  reacr- 
lution  to  assassinate  the  Knipemr.  It  is  th(TC,  W 
that  Maximus  and  Cinna  confide  to  each  other  all 
the  secrets  of  their  conspiracy;  and  it  is  there,  wh^, 
to  render  the  impropriety  morti  glaring, Cinna  sudden 
ly  reflects  upon  the  rashness  of  his  own  conduct?— 

Ami»,  dftiM  ce  palais  on  pout  nous  ncooter ; 

Kl  mm«  parlws  peut-etn>  nvaf.  trop  d'itni'nMlcoof, 

Dana  un  Imu  n tnal  prupre  & noire  contidenca. 
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It  would  be  an  invidious,  but  no  difficult  task,  to 
show  (hat  several  of  the  ch^s-<rceurr^  of  the 
French  Drama  are  liable  to  similar  objections  } and 
that  the  awkward  dilemmas  in  which  the  unity  of 
place  involves  them,  are  far  more  likely  to  destroy 
the  illusion  of  the  performance,  than  the  mere 
change  of  scene  would  have  done.  But  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Draviaturgit  of  Lessing  upon  this 
curious  topic. 

The  main  question  yet  remains  behind,  namely, 
whether  such  an  illusion  is  actually  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  by  the  best  acted  play,  as  in- 
duces them  to  suppose  themselves  witnessing  a rea- 
lity an  illusion,  in  short  so  complete,  as  to  suffer 
interruption  from  the  occasional  extension  of  time, 
or  change  of  place,  in  the  course  of  the  piece!  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no  such  impression  was 
ever  produced  on  a sane  understanding;  and  that 
the  Parisian  critic,  in  whose  presence  the  unities 
are  never  violated,  no  more  mistakes  Talma  for  Ne- 
ro, than  a London  citizen  identifies  Kemble  with 
Coriolantis,  or  Kean  with  Richard  III.  The  ancients, 
from  the  distance  of  the  stage,  and  their  mode  of 
dressing  and  disguising  their  characters,  might  cer- 
tainly approach  a step  nearer  to  reality;  and.  pro- 
ducing on  their  stage,  the  very  images  of  the  deities 
they  worshipped,  speaking  the  language  which  they 
accountetl  proper  to  them,^  it_  is  probable  that,  to 
minds  capaole  of  high  excitation,  there  niight  be  a 
shade  of  this  illusion  in  their  representations.  The 
solemn  distance  of  the  stage,  the  continuous  and 
uninternipted  action,  kept  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  at  once  more  closely  rivetted,  and  more  ab- 
stracted from  surrounding  circumstances.  But,  in 
the  modern  theatre,  the  rapid  succession  of  inter- 
vals for  reflection  ; the  wcjl-known  features  of  the 
actors ; the  langttage  which  they  speak,  differing 
fnvpienily  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  age  and 
country  where  the  scene  is  laid— internipt,  at  every 
turn,  every  approximation  to  the  fantastic  vision  of 
reality  info  which  those  writers  who  insist  upon  the 
strict  observance  of  the  unities,  suppose  the  audience 
to  be  lulled.  To  use  the  nervous  words  of  John- 
son, "It  18  false,  that  any  representation  is  misla 
ken  for  reality;  that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its  mate- 
riality was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a single  moment, 
w’aa  ever  cretlited."  There  is  a conventional  treaty 
between  the  author  and  the  audience,  that,  upon 
certain  suppositions  being  granted  by  the  latter,  his 
powers  of  imagination  shall  be  exerted  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators.  The  postulates  which 
are  demanded,  even  upon  the  French  theatre,  and 
under  the  .strictest  model,  are  of  no  ordinary  magni 
tude.  Although  the  stage  is  lighted  with  lamps, 
the  spectator  must  say  with  the  subjugated  Catha- 
rine, 

" I cimnt  it  ii  the  aun  that  shines  so  brigiit." 

The  painted  cnnvns.s  must  pass  for  a landscape ; the 
well  Known  faces  of  the  performers  for  those  of  an- 
cient Greeks,  or  Romans,  or  Saracens,  and  the 
present  time  for  many  ages  distant.  He  that  sub- 
mits to  such  a convention  ought  not  scrupulously  to 
limit  his  own  enjoyment.  That  which  is  suwoset 
Rome  in  one  act,  may,  in  the  next,  be  fancied  Paris ; 
and  as  for  time,  it  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  John- 
son, “ of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious  to 
imagination  ; a lapse  of  years  is  ns  easily  conceived 
as  a passage  of  hours.  In  contemplation  we  ea.sily 
contract  the  time  of  real  actions,  and,  therefore, 
willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only 
Bee  their  imitation.” 

If  dramatic  representation  docs  not  produce  the 
impres.sion  of  reality,  in  what,  it  may  be  asked,  con- 
aists  its  power!  We  reply,  that  its  effects  are  pro- 
duceti  by  the  powerful  emotions  which  it  excites  in 
the  minds  of  the  spectators.  The  professors  of  every 
fine  art  operate  their  impressions  in  the  same  man- 
ner though  they  address  thcrnselves  to  different 
organs.  The  painter  exhibits  his  scene  to  the  eye ; 
the  orator  pours  his  thunder  upon  the  ear ; the  poet 
awakens  the  imagination  of  his  reader  by  written 
description  ; but  each  has  the  same  motive,  the 
hope,  namely,  of  exciting  in  the  reader,  hearer,  or 


spectator,  a tone  of  feeling  similar  to  that  which  ex- 
isted in  nU  own  bosom,  ere  it  was  bodied  forth  by 
lis  pencil,  tongue,  or  pen.  It  is  the  artist's  object, 
in  short,  to  tunc  the  readers  imagiuatiun  to  the  siiiiie 
pitch  with  his  own ; and  to  communicate,  as  well 
8s  colours  and  words  can  do,  the  same  sublime  sen- 
sations which  had  dictated  his  own  compositions. 
The  tragedian  attempts  to  attain  this  object  still 
more  forcibly,  because  his  art  coinbincs  those  of  the 
xiet,  orator,  and  artist,  by  storming,  as  it  were,  the 
mamnation  at  oncej  through  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
Jndoubtedly,  a Drama  with  such  advantages,  and 
with  those  of  dresses  and  costume,  approaches  more 
nearly  to  actual  reality ; and,  therefore,  has  a better 
chance  of  attaining  ita  object,  especially  when  ad- 
dressing the  sluggish  and  inert  fancies  of  the  inulti- 
tudo:  although  it  may  remain  a doubtful  question, 
whether,  with  all  these  means  and  appliances,  minds 
of  a high  poetic  temperature  may  not  receive  a more 
ively  impression  firom  the  solitary  perusal,  than  from 
the  representation,  of  one  of  Shakspeare’s  plays. 
But,  to  the, most  ignorant  spectator,  however  unac- 
customed to  the  trick  of  the  scene,  the  excitement 
which  his  fancy  receives,  falls  materially  short  of 
actual  mental  delusion.  Eyen  the  sapient  Partridge 
himself  never  thought  of  being  startled  at  the  appari- 
tion of  the  King  ol  Denmark,  which  he  knew  to  be 
only  a man  in  a strange  dresa ; it  was  the  terror  so 
admirably  expressed  by  Garrick,  which  communi- 
cated itself  to  bis  feelings,  and  made  him  reverse 
the  case  of  the  fiends,  and  tremble  without  believing. 
In  truth,  the  effects  produced  upon  this  imaginary 
character,  as  describe  by  an  excellent  judge  of  hu- 
man nature,  exhibit,  probably,  the  highest  point  of 
illusion  to  which  theatrical  exhibition  can  conduct 
a rational  being.  In  an  i^ony  of  terror  which  made 
his  knees  knock  against  each  other,  he  never  forgets 
that  he  is  only  witnessing  a play.  The  pre^nce  of 
Mrs.  Millar  and  his  master  assures  him  against  the 
reality  of  the  apparition,  yet  he  is  no  more  able  to 
subdue  his  terrors  by  this  comfortable  reflection, 
than  wo  have  been  to  check  our  tears,  although  well 
aware  that  the  Bclvidora,  with  whose  sorrows  we 
sympathised,  was  no  other  than  our  own  inimitable 
Mrs,  Siddons.  With  all  our  passions  and  all  our 
sympathies,  we  are  still  conscious  of  the  ideal  cha- 
racter of  that  which  excites  them  ; and  it  is  probably 
this  ve^  consciousness  of  the  unreality  of  the  scene, 
that  refines  our  sorrows  into  a melancholy,  yet  deli- 
cious emotion,  and  extracts  from  it  that  bitterness 
necessarily  connected  with  a display  of  similar  mise- 
ry in  actual  life. 

If,  therefore,  no  allusion  subsists  of  a character  to 
be  affected  by  a change  of  scene,  or  by  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  time  beyond  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  the  very 
foundation  of  these  unities  is  undermined:  but,  at 
the  same  time,  every  judicious  author  will  use  liberty 
with  prudence. 

If  we  are  inclined  to  ascend  to  the  origin  of  these 
celebrated  rules,  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
ipae  dUit  of  a Grecian  critic,  who  wrote  so  many 
centuries  ago,  and  whose  works  have  reference  to  a 
state  of  dramatic  compoation  which  has  now  no 
existence.  Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  indeed,  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  was  considered  as  omnipotent ; 
but  even  Boileau  remonstrated  against  his  authority 
when  weighed  with  that  of  reason  and  common 
sense. 

" Dn  nedant  enivr^  de  n vain<>  adpaRe, 

Tout  h^rtuii  de  Grec,  tout  lioutTi  d'arroffnnoo, 

£t  (]ui  de  okiUe  aiiteuie  reterma  mot  ;>our  mot, 

Dan»  la  te*t*  entoMea:,  n’a  nouvent  fail  qii’  un  eot, 

Croit  qu’  on  litre  fait  toot,  ft  que  *nn«  Ariirtote 
Lit  raiMO  no  vnit  souttn,  et  la  bon  Kent  rndote.” 

The  opinions  of  Aristotle  must  be  judged  of  accord- 
ing to  tne  opportunities  and  authorities^ which  lay 
open  bdbre  nims  and  from  the  high  critical  judg- 
ment he  has  displayed,  we  can  scarce  err  in  suppo- 
sing he  would  have  drawn  different  results  in  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Dr.  Drake,  whose  industry  and 
taste  have  concentrated  so  much  curious  informa- 
tion respecting  Shak^are  and  his  age,  has  quoted 
upon  this  topic  a striking  passage  from  Mr.  Mor- 
gan’s Essay  on  the  Character  of  Falstaff. 
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Spetking,  says  Dr.  Drake,  of  the  magic  influence 
which  our  poet  almost  invariably  exerts  over  his 
auditors,  mx.  Morgan  remarks,  that  "on  such  an 
occasion,  a fellow  like  Rymer.*  waking  from  his 
trance,  snail  lift  up  bis  constable’s  staff,  and  chaigo 
this  great  magician,  this  daring  pracHser  of  arts 
inhibited,  in  the  name  of  Aristotle  to  surrender: 
whilst  Aristotle  himself,  disowning  his  wretched 
officer,  would  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet  and  acknow- 
ledge nis  supremacy.— O supreme  of  dramatic  ex- 
cellence! (might  ho  say,)  not  to  me  be  imputed  the 
insolence  of  i^Is.  The  bards  of  Greece  were  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Chorus,  and 
hence  they  found  themselves  constrained  to  prac- 
tise, for  the  most  part,  the  precision,  and  copy  the 
details,  of  nature.  I followed  them,  and  knew  not 
that  a larger  circle  might  be  drawn,  and  the  Drama 
extended  to  the  whole  reach  of  human  genius.  Con- 
Tinc^,  I see  that  a more  compendious  nature  may 
be  obtained ; a nature  of  ^eets  only,  to  which  nei- 
ther the  relation  of  place,  or  continuity  of  time,  are 
always  essential.  Nature,  condescending  to  the 
faculties  and  apprehensions  of  man,  has  drawn 
through  human  life  a regular  chain  of  visible  causes 
and  ^ects : But  Poetry  delights  in  surprise,  con- 
ceals her  steps,  seizes  at  once  upon  the  heart,  and 
obtains  the  suhlime  of  things  without  betraying  the 
rounds  of  her  ascent.  True  poetry  is  mope  not 
nohir«  ; an  effect  from  causes  hidden  or  unknown. 
To  the  magician  1 prescribed  no  laws ; his  law  and 
his  power  are  one  t his  power  is  his  law.  If  his  end 
is  obtained,  who  shall  miestion  his  course  1 Means, 
whether  apparent  or  bidden,  are  justified  in  po^yby 
success ; but  then  most  periiset  and  most  admirable 
when  most  concealed. 

" Yea,  continues  Mr.  Morgan,  whatever  may  be 
the  neglect  of  some,  or  the  censure  of  others,  there 
are  those  who  firmly  believe,  that  this  wild,  this  un- 
cultivated barbarian,  as  he  has  been  called,  has  not 
yet  obtained  one  half  of  his  fame ; and  who  trust 
that  some  new  Stngyrite  will  arise,  who,  instead  of 
pecking  at  the  surface  of  things,  will  enter  into  the 
inward  soul  of  his  compositions,  and  expel,  by  the 
force  of  congenial  feelings,  those  foreign  impurities 
which  have  stained  and  disgraced  his  page.  And 
as  to  those  which  still  remain,  they  may  per- 
haps become  invisible,  to  those  who  shall  seek  them 
through  the  medium  of  his  beauties,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  those  beauties,  as  is  too  frequently  done, 
through  the  smoke  of  some  real  or  imputed  obscurity. 
When  the  hand  of  time  shall  have  brushed  off  hie 
present  editors  and  commentators,  and  when  the 
very  name  of  Voltaire,  and  even  the  memory  of  the 
language  in  which  he  has  written,  shall  be  no  more, 
the  Analachian  mountains,  the  banks  of^the  Ohio, 
and  the  plains  of  Sciola,  shall  resound  with  the  ac- 
cents of  this  barbarian.  In  his  native  tongue  he 
shall  roll  the  genuine  passions  of  nature;  nor  shall 
the ^efs of  Learbe  alleviated,  or  thccharmsand  wit 
of  lionalind  be  abated  by  time.**f 
In  adopting  the  views  of  those  authors  w'ho  have 
pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  the  poet,  it  is  notour  inten- 
tion to  deny,  that  great  advantages  may  be  obtained 
by  the  obser\'ance  of  the  unities;  not  considering 
them  as  in  themselves  essential  to  the  play;  but 
only  as  points  upon  which  the  credibility  and  intelli- 

fibility  of  the  action  in  some  sort  depend.  Wo  ac- 
nowledge,  for  example,  that  the  author  would  be 
deficient  in  dramatic  art,  who  should  divide  the  in- 
terest of  his  piece  into  two  or  more  separate  plots, 
instead  of  combining  it  in  one  progressive  action. 
We  confess,  moreover,  that  the  writer,  who  more 
violently  extends  the  lime,  or  more  frequently 
changes  the  place  of  representation,  than  can  he 
iustined  by  the  necessity  of  the  story,  and  vindicated 
by  his  exertion  of  dramatic  force,  acts  unwisely,  in 
so  far  as  he  Ls  likely  to  cmbarr.nss  a great  part  of  ihe 
audience,  who,  from  imperfect  hearing,  or  slowness 
of  comprehension,  may  find  it  difficult  to  apprehend 
the  plot  of  his  play.  The  latitude  which  we  are  dis- 
POBM  to  grant,  is  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of 

.*  of  Shalnpoare. 
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the  case,  the  interest  of  the  plot,  tnd,  above  all,  tk« 
talents  of  the  author.  He  that  despises  the  pn^ 
of  regularity  which  is  attainable  by  snidy,  cannot 
reckon  on  the  indulgence  of  the  audience,  tmlese  oo 
the  condition  of  indemnifying  them  by  force  of 
genius.  If  a definitive  rule  were  to  be  adopted,  wo 
should  say,  that  it  would  certainly  be  judicious  to 
place  any  change  of  place  or  extension  of  time  at 
the  beginning  of  a new  act;  as  the  falling  of  tho 
curtain  and  cessation  of  the  action  have  prepared 
the  audience  to  set  off,  as  it  wer&  upon  a new  score. 
But  wc  consider  the  whole  of  these  points  of  pro- 
priety as  secondary  to  the  real  purposes  of  tbo 
Drama,  and  not  as  limitary  of  that  gifted  geohia, 
who  can,  in  the,  whirlwind  of  his  scene,  bear  the 
imagination  of  his  audience  along  with  him  over 
boundaries  of  place, 


“ WhUe  paatinx  Tiaietoik  after  them  Sa  vaia. 

But  H is  not  uj^n  the  observance  of  the  njBtiat 
alone  that  the  French  found  (heir  nretensions  to  a 
classical  Theatre.  They  boast  also  to  have  dis- 
carded that  intermixture  of  tragic  and  comic  scenea, 
which  was  anciently  universal  upon  the  Spanish  and 
English  stages. 

If  it  had  been  only  understood  by  this  refomiatki^ 
that  the  French  condemned  and  renounced  that 
species  of  tragi-comedy,  which  comprehended  twe 
distinct  plots,  the  one  of  a serious,  the  other  of  a 
humorous  character,  and  these  two  totally  uncon- 
nected, we  give  them  full  credit  for  their  reetriction. 
Dryden,  in  the  S^nish  JFViar,  and  other  pieces; 
and  Southern,  botn  in  Oroonoko  and  Isabella,  is 
well  as  many  other  authors  of  their  have  in 
this  particular  transgressed  unjpardonably  the  unity 
of  action.  For,  in  the  cases  we  nave  quoted,  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  plots  is  so  sl^t,  that  the  setiow 
and  comic  scenes,  s^arated,  ro^t  each  furnish  forth 
a separate  Drama : so  that  the  audience  appear  to  be 
listening  not  to  one  play  only,  but  to  two  dramatic 
actions  independent  of  each  other,  althou^  con- 
tained in  the  same  piece.  So  far,  theretore,  we 
heartily  agroe  in  the  rule  which  excludes  sueh  an  an- 
happy  interchange  of  inconsistent  scenes,  moving 
on  (mposite  principles  and  interests. 

When,  however,  the  French  critics  carry  this 
rule  further,  and  proscribe  the  appearance  of  comie 
or  inferior  character^  however  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  tragic  plot,  we  would  ooservs^ 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  run  the  risk  of  dim'm- 
ishing  the  reality  of  the  scene ; and  secondly,,  that 
they  exclude  a claai  of  circumstances  essential  ts 
its  beauty. 

On  the  first  point,  it  must  be  observed^  that  ths 
rule  which  imposes  upon  valets  and  subordinate  per- 
sonages the  necessity  of  talking  as  harmonious  versa 
and  as  elegant  poetry  as  their  masters,  entirety 
ruins  the  probability  of  the  actiou.  Wh^e  all  ta 
elegant  nothing  can  be  sublime ; where  all  ia  oruar 
mented,  nothing  can  be  impressive;  w'bera  all  ia 
tuned  to  the  same  smooth  falsetto  of  sentuneot, 
much  or  all  may  be  ingenious,  but  nothing  can  ba 
natural  or  real.  By  such  an  assimilation  of  roannez* 
and  langui^e.  we  stamp,  fiction  on  the  very  front  of 
our  dramatic  representation.  Ilie  touches  of  nattoa 
which  Shakspeare  has  exhibited  in  his  lower  and 
gayer  characters,  like  the  chastened  back-ground 
of  a landscape,  increase  the  effect  of  the  principal 
group.  The  light  and  fanciful  humour  of  Mercado, 
serves,  for  example,  to  enhance  and  illustrate  the 
romantic  and  passionate  character  of  Romeo.  Eves 
the  doating  fondness  and  silly  peevishness  of  the 
Nurse  tend  to  relieve  the  soft  and  affectionate  cha- 
racter of  Juliet,  and  to  place  her  before  the  audienes 
in  a point  of  view,  wlucn  those  who  have  seen  Mias 
O’Neil  perform  Juliet,  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the 
second  act,  know  how  to  appreciate.  A contrast  ia 
effected,  which  a French  author  dared  not  attenmt ; 
but  of  which  every  bosom  at  once  acknowledkea 
the  power  and  the  truth.  Let  ils  suppose,  that  tna 
gay  and  gallant  Mcrcutio  had  as  little  character  aa 
the  walking  confidant  of  a French  bero,  wbo  echoes 
the  hexameters  of  his  friend  in  hexameters  of  a low- 
er level ; or  let  us  suppose  the  nurse  of  Juhet  to  ho 
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a gentleNttra,  as  sublime  in  white  linen  as  her  prin* 
dual  in  white  satin ; and  lot  the,  reader  judge 
whether  the  piece  would  gain  in  dignity  or  decorum, 
any  thing  proportioned  to  what  it  must  lose  in 
truth  ana  interest.  The  audience  at  once  aympathi- 
zea  with  the  friendship  of  Romeo  and  Mercutio,  ren- 
dered more  natural  and  more  interesting,  by  the 
very  contrast  of  their  characters ; and  each  specta- 
tor feels  as  a passion,  not  as  a matter  of  reflection, 
that  desire  of  vengeance  which  impels  ^meo  against 
Tihalt : for  we  acknowledge  as  an  amiable  and  inte- 
resting individual  the  friend  whorn  he  has  lost  by  the 
swordoftheCapuLet.  Even  the  anilities  of  the  Nurse 
give  a reality  to  the  piece,  which,  whatever  French 
Clitics  may  pretend  is  much  more  seriously  disturb^ 
by  inconsistency  of  manners,  than  by  breach  of  their 
dramatic  unities.  “ Gh)d  forbid,”  says  Mr.  Pufl  in 
the  Critic,  “that,  in  a free  country,  all  the  nne 
words  in  toe  language  should  be  engrossed  by  the 
higher  characters  of  the  piece.”  The  French  cri- 
tics did  not  carry  their  ideas  of  equality  quite  so  far; 
but  they  tuned  the  notes  of  their  suhaltecns  just  one 
pitch  lower  than  those  of  their  principal  characters, 
M that  their  langiuge,  axnilar  in  styl&  but  lower 
in  sentiment  and  diction,  presents  still  that  subordi- 
nate resemblance  and  correspondence  to  that  of  their 
aupenors,  which  the  worsted  lace  upon  the  livery  of 
a servant  bears  to  the  embroidery  upon  the  coat  of 
bis  master. 

It  is  not  to  mere  ezpreesion  which  these  remarks 
pe  confined  ; for  if  we  consult  the  course  of  human 
life,  we  shall  find  that  mirth  and  sorrow,  and  events 
which  cause  both,  are  more  nearly  allied  than  per- 
haps It  is  altogether  pleasing  to  allow.  Considered 
relatively  to  a spectator,  an  incident  may  often  ex- 
cite a mingled  emotion,  partaking  at  once  of  that 
which  is  moving,  and  that  which  is  ludicrous ; and 
there  is  no  reader  who  has  not,  at  some  period  of 
his  life,  met  with  events  at  which  he  hesitated 
whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  It  remains  to  beprov^ 
why  scenes  of  this  dubious,  yet  interesting  descrip- 
tion should  be  excluded  from  the  legitimate  Drama, 
while  their  force  is  acknowledged  in  that  of  human 
life.  We  acknowledge  the  (hfficulty  of  bringing 
^em  upon  the  scene  with  their  full  and  correspond- 
ing efiect.  It  was,  perhaps,  under  this  persuasion, 
that  the  Pool,  whose  wild  jests  were  too  much  the 
result  of  hhbit  and  practice  to  be  sul^ued  even  by 
the  terrors  of  the  storm,  has  been  banished  from  the 
terrific  scene  of  King  Lear,  But  in  yielding  to  this 
diflSculty,  the  terrible  contrast  has  been  thus  de- 
stroyed, m which  Shakspeare  exhibited  the  half- 
percepnons  of  the  natural  Fool,  as  contrasted  with 
the  assumed  insanity  of  Eidgar,  and  the  real  mad- 
neM  of  the  old  Kmg.  They  who  prefer  to  this 
living  variety  of  emouon,  the  cold  uniformity  of  a 
French  scene  of  passion,  must  be  numbered  among 
those  who  read  for  tl«  pleasure  of  criticism,  and 
without  hope  of  partaking  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet. 

While  we  differ  from  Fiench  criticism  respecting 
the  right  to  demand  an  accurate  compliance  with 
the  unities,  and  decline  to  censure  that  casual  inter- 
mixture of  comic  character  which  gives  at  once 
r^ty  and  variety  to  the  Drama,  we  are  no  less 
disposed  to  condemn  the  impertinent  love-scenes, 
which  these  authors  have,  as  a matter  of  etiquette, 
introduced  into  all  their  tragedies,  however  alien 
the  passion  on  which  they  are  grounded.  The 
French  Drama  assumed  its  present  fiirm  under  the 
auspices  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  aiir^id  at  combining 
til  the  characters  of  a hero  of  romaacc.  Tlie  same 
spirit  which  inspired  the  dull  monotony  of  the  end- 
«*8  folioa  of  Scudery  and  Calprcncde,  seemtfl  to 
dictate  to  Comeill^  and  even  to  Racine,  those  scenes 
of  frigid  metaphysical  passion  which  encumber  their 
bwt  plays.  We  do  not  dispute  the  deep  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  passion  of  love,  so  congenial 
to  me  human  breast,  when  it  forms  the  ground- 
worn  of  the  play ; but  it  is  intolerably  nauseous  to 
find  a dull  love  talc  mingled  as  an  indispensable  jn- 
Bredieni  in  every  dramatic  plot,  however  inconaist- 
wit  with  the  rest  of  the  piece.  The  Amouretuc  and 
Amoureuse  of  the  piece  come  regularly  forth  to  re- 


cite thdr  ootnmon-placcs  of  gallantry,  in  langui^M 
as  cold  as  it exaggerated,  and  as  inconsistent  witn 
passion  and  feeling  as  with  proprim  and  common 
sense.  Even  (he  horrid  tale  of  (Edipus  has  the 
misplaced  garnishment  of  a love  intrigue  between 
Theseus,  brought  there  for  no  other  purpose,  and  a 
certain  Diroe,  whom,  in  the  midst  oi  the  pestilence^ 
he  thus  gallantly  compliments : 

” Quelque  ravafe  affieox  qu'eUle  id  la  mate, 

L’ebtoDce  aiu  mil  aman*  est  enoote  piui  (UiMats.** 

The  predominance  of  a passion  which  expresses 
itself  so  absurdly,  is  all  that  the  French  have  con- 
descended to  adopt  from  the  age  of  chivalry,  so  rich 
in  more  dramatic  stores ; and  they  have  borrowed 
it  in  all  its  pedantry,  and  without  its  tenderness  and 
fire.  Riccoboni  has  probably  alleged  the  true  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  these  heavy  scenes  of  love  in- 
trigue, which  is,  that  at  little  expense  of  labour  to 
the  author,  they  fill  up  three  quarters  of  the  action  of 
h is  play.  We  quote,  from  the  French  version,  on 
that  immediately  before  us,  and  most  generally  intel- 
ligible ; "Par  exempUy  otona  de  Nicomedb  lea  dix 
scenes  de  Laooics  ; de  L’CEniPz,  lea  dix  scenes  rfs 
Dibck:  cfc  PouEucTB  fsAScrTiSi  amour  de  Sevbbb  { 
de  la  Phedbs  de  Monsieur  Racine,  lea  six  seenex 
d’.AaiciE, — et  nous  verrons  que  non  seulcment  V ae-' 
lion  ne  sera  point  interrompue,  mais  ^'eile  tn  sera 
plus  vice ; en  sorteque  Con  verra  manwestement,  que 
ces  scenes  de  tendreaaes  n'ont  atrvi  qu'u  ralentir  C ao- 
lion  de  la  pi>ee,  h la  rt^froidir,  et  it  rendre  lea  herox 
moins  grands.  Si,  apria  ces  deux  meiileurs  TVogs- 
dUs  de  la  Prance,  an  examine  tous  lea  autres,  on  con- 
noitra  bien  mieux  cette  verite.  Loraque  Vamour 
/ait  le  svjet  de  la  tragedie,  ce  sentimerd,  si  inters 
essant  par  lui-meme,  occupe  la  scene  avee  raison  t 
faime  C amour  de  Phedbb,  mais  de  Pheebb  aeule. 
Under  this  thraldom,  the  fathers  of  the  Freneh 
stage  long  laboured,  notwithstanding  the  noble  ex- 
ample of  Athalie-  the  chef-d’oeuvre  of  Racine.  By 
the  example  of  Voltaire,  in  one  or  two  of  his  best 
pieces,  they  have  of  late  ventured  occasionally  to 
discard  their  uninteresting  Cupid,  whose  appearance 
on  the  stage  as  a matter  of  course  and  of  cere- 
mony, nroduced  as  little  efiect  as  when  bis  altar 
and  godhead  are  depicted  on  the  semicircle  of  e 
fan. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  refined,  arti- 
ficial, and  affected  character  of  the  French  tragedy, 
arose  from  jis  immediate  connexion  with  the  plea- 
sures and  with  the  presence  of  an  absolute  sovereign. 
From  the  same  circumstance,  however,  the  French 
stage  derived  several  advantages.  A degree  of  dis- 
cipline, unknown  in  other  theatres,  was  early  intro- 
duced among  the  French  actors ; and  those  of  a 
subordinate  rank,  who.  on  the  English  stage,  som^ 
times  exhibit  intolerable,  contemptuous,  and  wilful 
negligence,  become  compelled,  90  that  of  Francey 
to  pay  the  same  attention  to  their  parts  as  their  su- 
periors, and  to  exert  what  limited  talents  they 
possess  in  the  subordinate  parts  to  wUch  they  are 
adapted.  The  effect  of  this  common  diligence  upon 
the  scene,  is  ageneral  harmony  and  correspondence 
in  itspart^  which  never  fails  to  strike  a strange 
with  admiration 

The  Royal  protection  also,  early  produced  on  the 
Parisian  stage,  an  improved  and  splendid  stylo  of 
scenery,  decoration,  and  accompaniments.  The 
scenes  and  machinery  which  they  borrowed  from 
Italy,  they  improved  with  their  usual  alert  ingenuity. 
They  were  still  further  improved  under  the  auspices 
of  Voltaire,  the  first  who  had  the  merit  of  introdu- 
cing natural  and  correct  costume.  Before  bis  tim& 
the  actors,  whether  Romans  or  Scythians,  appeared 
in  the  full  dress  of  the  French  court ; and  Augustus 
himself  was  represented  in  a huge  full-bottomed 
wig,  surmountoa  by  a crown  of  laurel.  The  strict 
national  costume  introduced  by  Voltaire  is  now  o^ 
served.  That  author  has  also  the  merit  of  exclud- 
ing the  idle  crowd  of  courtiers  and  men  of  fashion, 
who  thronged  the  stage  during  the  time  of  represeiU- 
ation,  and  formed  a sort  of  semicircle  round  the 
actors,  leaving  them  thus  but  a few  yards  of  an 
area  free  for  performance,  and  disconcerting  at  once 
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the  performers  and  the  audience,  by  the  whimaical 
intermixture  of  players  and  spectators.  The  nerves 
of  thoM  pedants  who  contended  most  strenuously 
for  the  illusion  of  the  scene,  and  who  objected  against 
its  being  interrupted  by  an  occasional  breach  of  the 
dramatic  unities,  do  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  singular  presence  of  this  Chorus. 

It  was  not  decoration  and  splendour  alone  which 
the  French  stage  owed  to  Louis  XIV.  Its  princi- 
pal obligation  was  for  that  patronage  W’hich  called 
forth  in  its  service  the  talents  of  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine, the  Homer  and  Virgil  of  the  French  Drama. 
However  constrained  by  pedantic  rules;  however 
withheld  from  using  that  infinite  variety  of  mate- 
rials, which  national  and  individual  character  pre- 
sented to  them ; however  frequently  compelled  by 
system  to  adopt  a pompous,  solemn,  and  declama- 
tory stylo  of  dialogue— these  distin^ished  authors 
still  remain  the  proudest  boast  of  tlic  classical  age 
of  France,  and  a high  honour  to  the  European  re- 
public of  letters.  It  seems  probable  that  Corneille, 
if  left  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  would 
have  approximated  more  to  the  romantic  drama. 
The_  Cxd  possesses  many  of  the  charms  of  that 
species  of  composition.  In  the  character  of  Don 
Gournias,  he  has  drawn  a national  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  for  which  very  excellenco  he  was 
subjected  to  t he  censure  of  the  Academy,  his  national 
court  of  criticism.  In  a general  point  of  view,  he 
seems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  overawing  his  au- 
dience by  a display  of  the  proud,  the  severe,  the  am- 
bitious, and  the  terrible.  Tyrants  and  conquerors 
have  never  sat  to  a painter  of  greater  skill ; and  the 
romantic  tone  of  feeling  which  he  adopts  in  his  more 
perfect  characters  is  allied  to  that  of  chivalry.  But 
Corneille  was  deficient  in  tenderness,  in  dramatic 
art,  and  in  the  power  of  moving  the  passions.  His 
fame,  too.  was  injured  by  the  multijilicity  of  his  ef- 
forts to  extend  it.  Critics  of  his  own  nation  have 
numbered  about  twenty  of  his  Dramas,  which  have 
little  to  recommend  them  : and  no  foreign  reader  is 
very  likely  to  verify  or  renite  the  censure,  since  he 
must  previously  read  them  to  an  end. 

Racine,  w-ho "began  to  w’rite  when  the  classical  fet- 
ters were  clincluKl  and  rivetted  upon  the  French 
Drama,  did  not  make  that  effort  of  struggling  with 
his  chains,  which  we  observe  in  the  elder  (irama- 
tists ; he  was  strong  where  Corneille  cvincetl  weak- 
ness, and  weak  in  tne  points  where  his  predecessor 
showed  vigour.  Racine  delineated  the  passion  of 
love  Huth  truth,  softness,  and  fidelity : and  nis  scenes 
of  this  sort,  form  the  strongest  possible  contrast  with 
those  in  which  he,  as  well  as  Corneille,  sacrificed 
to  the  dull  Cupid  of  metaphysical  romance.  In  re- 
finement and  narmony  of  versification,  Racine  has 
hitherto  been  unequalled ; and  his  Atnalit  is,  per- 
haps, likely  to  be  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
most  finished  production  of  the  French  Drama. 

Subsequent  dramatists,  down  to  the  time  of  Vol- 
taire, were  contented  with  imitating  the  works  of 
these  two  great  models;  until  the  active  and  inge- 
nious spirit  of  that  celebrated  author  seems  tacitly 
to  have  meditated  further  experimental  alterations 
than  he  thought  it  prudent  to  defend  or  to  avow. 
His  extreme  vivacity  and  acute  intellect  were  min- 
gled, as  is  not  unfrequent  in  such  temperaments, 
with  a certain  nervous  timidity,  which  prevented 
him  from  attempting  open  and  bold  innovation,  even 
where  he  felt  compliance  with  e.xisting  rules  most 
inconvenient  and  dispiriting.  He  borrowed,  there- 
fore, liberally  from  Shak.speare,  whose  irregulari- 
ties were  tlie  frequent  object  of  his  ridicule ; and  he 
did  not  hesitate  tacitly  jo  infringe  the  dramatic  uni- 
ties in  his  plays,  while  in  his  criticism  he  holds  them 
up  as  altogefner  inviolable.  While  he  altered  the 
costume  of  the  stage,  and  brought  it  nearer  to  that 
of  national  truth,  he  made  one  or  two  irresolute 
steps  towards  the  introduction  of  national  charac- 
ter. If  we  were,  indeed,  to  believe  the  admirers  of 
Corneille,  little  remainra  to  be  done  in  this  depart- 
ment ; he  had  already,  it  is  said,  taught  his  Romans 
to  speak  as  Romans,  and  his  Greeks  ns  Greeks ; 
but  of  such  nationnl  discrimination  foreigners  are 
unable  to  pt*re.eive  n trace.  His  heroes,  one  and  all. 


chik  like  men  of  no  peculiar  character  or  ihsdna 
age  and  nation ; but,  like  the  other  heroes  of  the 
French  dramatic  school,  are  “ all  honourable  men 
who  speak  in  high,  grave,  buskined  rhymes,  where 
an  artificial  brilliancy  of  language,  richness  of  met- 
aphor, and  grandeur  of  stmiiment,  are  substituted 
for  that  concise  and  energetic  toneof  dialogue,  which 
shows  at  once  the  national  and  individual  character 
of  the  personage  who  uses  it  In  Mahomet.,  ALzire. 
and  one  or  two  other  pieces,  Voltaire  has  attempted 
some  discrimination  of  national  character;  the 
groundwork,  however,  is  still  French : and  under 
eveiy  disguise,  whether  of  the  turban  of  the  Ottomaa 
the  leathery  crown  of  the  savage,  or  the  silk  tunic  of 
the  Chinese,  the  character  of  that  sinimlar  people  can 
be  ewily  recognised.,  Voltaire  probably  saw  the 
deficiency  of  the  national  Drama  with  his  usual 
acuteness ; but,  like  the  ancient  philosophers,  be 
contentedly  joined  in  the  idolatry  which  he  des- 
pised. 

It  seems,  indeed,  extremely  doubtful,  whether  the 
French  tragedy  can  ever  be  brought  many  step* 
nearer  to  nature.  That  nation  is  so  unfortunate  u 
to  have  no  poetical  language  \ so  that  some  degree 
of  unnatural  exaltation  of  sentiment  is  almost  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  tone  of  tragedy  at  a pitch  higher 
than  that  of  ordinary  life.  The  people  are  passhja- 
ately  fond  of  ridicule;  their  authors  are  equiUJy 
afraid  of  incurring  it : they  arc  aware,  like  their  late 
ruler,  that  there  is  but  one  step  betwixt  the  sublime 
and  the  ridiculous;, and  they  are  afraid  to  aim  at 
the  former,  lest  their,  attempt  falling  short,  should 
expose  them  to  derision.  They  cannot  reckon  on 
the  mercy  or  enthusiasm  of  their  audience;  and 
while  they  banish  combats  and  deaths,  and  even 
violent  action  of  any  kind,  from  the  stage,  this  seems 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  manifest  risk,  that  a people 
more  alive  to  the  ludicrous  than  the  lofty,  migut 
laugh  when  they  should  applaud.  The  drunken  and 
dizzy  fury  with  which  Richard,  as  personated  by 
Kean,  continues  to  make  the  motion  of  striking  af- 
ter he  has  lost  his  weapon,  would  be  caviare  to  the 
Parisian  parterre.  Men  must  com;>ound  wiib  their 
poets  ana  actors,  and  pardon  something  like  ex^- 
vagance,  on  the  score  of  enthusiasm.  But  if  they 
are  nationally  dead  to  that  enthusiasm,  they  resem- 
ble a deaf  man  listening  to  eloquence,  v ho  is  more 
likely  to  be  moved  to  laughter  by  the  gestures  of 
the  orator,  than  to  catch  nre  at  his  passionate  de- 
clamation. 

Above  all,  the  French  people  are  wedded  to  th«ar 
own  opinions.  Each  Parisian  is,  or  mpposes  him- 
self, master  of  the  rules  of  the  cntical  art  j and 
whatever  limitations  it  impose?  on  the  author,  the 
spectators  receive  some  indemnification  from  thepm- 

sure  of  sitting  in  judgment  uwn  him.  To  reaiiire 
from  a dancer  to  exhibit  his  agility  without  ^uching 
any  of  the  Uncs  of  a diagraia  chalked  on  the  floor, 
would  deprive  the  pcnoimance  of  much  ease, 
strength,  and  grace ; put  still  the  spectator  of  such 
a species  of  dance,  might  feel  a certain  interest  in 
watching  the  dexterity  vith  which  the  artist  avoid^ 
treading  on  the  intenheted  limits,  and  a certain 
pride  in  detecting  oceasional  infringements.  In  the 
same  manner,  the  French  critic  obtains  a triumph 
from  watching  the  transgressions  of  the  dramatic 
poet  against  the  laws  of  Aristotle ; equal,  perha» 
to  the  more  legitimate  pleasure  he  might  have  de- 
rived from  the  unfettered  exercise  of  his  talents. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  French  tragedy,  though  its  regu- 
lations seem  to  us  founded  in  pedantry,  and  its  sen- 
timents to  belong  to  a state  of  false  and  artificld 
refinement,  contains,  nevertheless,  passages  of  such 
perfect  poetn  and  exquisite  moral  beauty,  that  to 
hear  them  declaimed  with  the  art  of  Talma,  can- 
not hut  afford  a very  high  pitch  of  intellectual  grati- 
fication. , , . , 

The  French  comedy  assumed  a regular  shape 
about  the  same  period  with  the  tragedy  : and  5Io- 
liore  was  in  his  nepartmeni  what  Corneille  and  Ra- 
cine w’cre  in  theirs;  an  original  author,  approached 
in  excellence  by  none  of  those  that  succetded  him. 
The  form  which  he  assumed  for  a model  was  that  of 
the  comedy  of  Menander;  and  he  has  copied  pretty 
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clo<»cly  some  pieces  from  the  Latin  stase.  Moliero 
was  endowca  by  nature  with  a rich  fund  of  comic 
humour,  which  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
those  light  pieces  that  are  written  upon  the  plan  of 
the  Italian  masked  comedy,  in  those  he  has  intro- 
duced the  jealous  old  pantaloon  ; the  knavish  and 
mischievous  servant,  and  some  of  its  other  charac- 
ters. In  his  regulirr  comedy  ho  soared  to  a higher 
pitch.  Before  his  time,  the  art  had  sought  its  re- 
sources in  the  multiplicity  and  bustle  of  intrigue, 
escape,  and  disguise, — or  at  best,  in  a comic  dialogue, 
approaching  to  mere  bull'oonery.  Moliere’s  satire 
aimed  at  a nobler  prey ; he  studied  mankind  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  those  follies  of  social  life  which 
are  best  exposed  by  ridicule.  The  aim  of  few  sati- 
rists has  been  so  legitimate,  or  pursued  with  such 
success.  Female  vanity,  learned  pt^antry,  unrea- 
sonable jealousy,  the  doating  ami  disgraceful  pas- 
sions of  olfl  men,  avarice,  coquetry,  slander,  the 
quacks  who  disgrace  medicine,  and  the  knaves  who 
prostitute  the  profession  of  the  law,  were  the  marks 
at  whicli  his  shafts  w'ere  directed. 

Molierc’s  more  regular  comedies  are  limited  by 
the  law  of  unities,  and  finished  with  great  diligence. 
It  is  true,  the  author  found  it  sometimes  necessary 
tpcitly  to  elude  the  unity  of  place,  which  he  durst 
not  openly  violate;  but,  in  general,  he  sacrifices 
probability  to  system.  In  the  Ecole  des  I'emmfs, 
Arnolph  brings  hjs  w'ifo  into  the  street,  out  of  the 
room  in  which  his  jealousy  has  impriswned  her,  in 
order  to  lecture  her  upon  the  circumspection  due  to  her 
character ; which  absurdity  he  is  guilty  of,  that  the 
scene  may  not  be  shifted  from  the  open  space  before 
his  door  to  her  apartment.  In  general,  however,  it 
may  be  noticed,  that  the  critical  unities  impose 
much  less  hardship  upon  the  comic  than  upon  the 
tragic  poet.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  reconcile  the 
incidents  of  private  life  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  than  to  compress  within  their  limits  the  ex- 
tensive and  prolonged  transactions  which  compre- 
hend the  revolution  of  kingdoms  and  the  fate  of 
iiiunarchs.  What  infiuenc.e,  however,  thest:  rules 
do  possess,  must  operate  to  cramp  and  embarrass 
the  comic  as  well  ns  the  tragic  writers;  to  violate 
and  disunite  those  very  probabilities  which  they 
afTcct  to  maintain ; and  to  occasion  a thousand 
refil  absurdities,  rather  than  grant  a conventional 
license,  which  seems  essential  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Drama. 

The  Inter  comic  authors  of  Franco  seem  to  have 
abandoned  the  track  pointed  out  by  Moliero,  as  if  in 
despair  of  approaching  hisexcellence.  Their  comedy, 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations,  and  of  their 
great  pretleoessor,  is  cramjied,  and  tame,  and  limit- 
e<l.  In  this  department,  ns  in  tragedy,  the  stage  has 
experienced  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Court.  The  varied  and  unbounded 
field  of  comic  humour  which  the  passions  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  lower  orders  prew?nt,  was  prohibited, 
ns  containing  subjects  of  exhibition  too  low  and 
vulgar  for  a monarch  and  his  courtiers ; and  thus 
the  nalural,  fresh,  and  variixi  character  of  comedy 
was  filing  aside,  while  the  heartless  vices  and  polish- 
ed follies  of  the  groat  world  were  substituted  in  its 
place.  Schlegcl  has  well  observed,  that  the  object 
of  French  coineily '*  is  no  longer  life,  but  society; 
that  perjK!tunl  negotiation  between  conflicting  vani- 
ties which  never  ends  in  a sincere  treaty  of  peace. 
The  embroidered  ‘dress,  the  hat  under  the  arm,  and 
the  sword  by  the  side,  e.s.sentially  belong  to  them : 
and  the  whole  of  the  characterization  is  limited 
to  the  folly  of  the  men  and  the  coquetry  of  the 
women.” 

It  is  scarce  in  nature  that  a laughter-loving  people 
should  have  remained  satisfled  with  an  amusement 
so  dull  and  insipid  as  their  regular  comedy.  A few 
years  preceding  the  Revolution,  and  while  the  causes 
of  that  event  were  in  full  fermentation,  the  Mar- 
riage of  F'igaro  appeared  on  the  stage.  It  is  a 
comedy  of  intrigue;  and  the  dialogue  is  blended 
with  traits  of  general  and  political  satire,  as  w*;!!  as 
with  a tone  of  licentiousness,  which  was  till  then  a 
stranger  to  the  French  stage.  It  was  received  with 
a degree  of  enthusiastic  and:  frantic  popularity  which 


nothing  but  its  novelty  could  have  occasioned,  fof 
there  is  little  real  merit  In  the  composition.  Fr^- 
crick  of  Pnissia,  and  other  admirers  of  the  old  thea- 
trical school,  were  greatly  scandalized  at  so  daring 
ail  innovation  on  the  regular  French  comedy.  The 
circumstances  which  foIlowe<l  have  prevented  Beau- 
niarchai’s  example  from  being  imitated ; and  the 
laughers  have  consoled  themselves  with  inferior 
departments  of  the  Drama.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  blank  supplied  by  farces,  comic  opera^  and  dra- 
matic varieties,  in  which  plots  of  alight,  fiimsy,  and 
grotesque  character,  are  borne  out  by  the  comic  hu- 
mour of  the  author  and  comic  skill  of  the  actor. 
Bninet,  a comedian  of  extraordinary  pow'ers  in  this 
cast  of  interludes,  has  at  times  presumed  so  far  upon 
his  popularity  as  to  season  his  farce  wiili  political 
allusions.  It  will  scarce  be  believed,  that  he  aimed 
several  shafts  at  Napoleon  when  in  the  height  of 
his  pow’cr.  The  boldness,  as  well  as  the  wit  of  the 
actor,  secured  him  the  applause  of  the  audience;  and 
such  a hold  had  Brunet  of  their  af^ctions,  that  an, 
imprisonment  of  a few  hours  was  the  greatest  pun- 
ishment which  Bonaparte  ventured  to  inflict  upon 
him.  But  whatever  be  the  attachment  shown  to 
the  art  in  general,  the  French,  like  ourselves,  rest 
the  character  of  their  theatre  chiefly  upon  the  an- 
cient specimens  of  the  Drama ; and  the  regular  tra- 
gedy, as  well  as  comedy,  seems  declining  in  that 
kingdom. 

As  the  Drama  of  France  was  formed  under  the  pa- 
tron.age  of  the  monarch,  and  bears  the  strongest 
proofs  of  its  courtly  origin,  that  of  England,  w'hich 
was  encouraged  by  the  people  at  large,  retains  equally 
uneeiuivocal  inarksufitspopulardcscent.  Its  history 
must  naturally  draw  to  some  length,  as  being  that 
part  of  our  essay  likely  to  be  most  interesting  to  the 
reader.  In  part,  however,  we  have  paved  the  way 
for  it  by  the  details  common  to  the  rise  of  dramatic 
art  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  We  shall  distin- 
guish the  English  Drama  as  divided  into  four  periods, 
premising  that  this  is  merely  a general  and  not  a 
precise  division.  The  taste  which  governed  each 
period,  and  the  examples  on  which  it  is  (pounded, 
will  usually  be  found  to  have  dawned  in  tne  period 
preceding  that  in  which  it  was  received  and  estab- 
lished. 

I.  From  the  revival  of  the  theatre  until  the  great 
Civil  War. 

II.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne. 

III.  From  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  down 
to  the  present  reign. 

IV.  The  present  state  of  the  British  Drama. 

I.  The  Drama  of  England  commenced,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  upon  the  Spanish  model. 
Ferrex  and  Porrex  was  the  first  composition  ap- 
ronching  to  a regular  tragedy  ; and  it  was  acted 
efore  Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  the  18th  of  January, 
l«6l,  by  the  genilciiicn  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It  par- 
takes rather  of  the  character  of  an  historical  than  of 
a classical  Drama  ; although  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  latter  class,  than  the  chronicle  plays  which  after- 
wards took  possession  of  the  stage.  We  have  alrea- 
dy recorded  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  commendation  of 
this  play,  which  he  calls  by  the  name  of  Gorboduct 
from  one  of  the  principal  characters.  Acted  hy  a 
learned  body,  and  written  in  great  part  by  Lord 
Sackville,  the  principal  author  of  the  Mirror  for 
Magistrates^  the  first  of  English  tragedies  assumed 
in  some  degree  the  honours  of  the  learned  buskin  ;; 
but  although  a Chorus  was  presented  according  to’ 
the  classical  model,  the  play  was  free  from  the  ob- 
^rvanceof  the  unities;  and  contains  many  imgular' 
ities  severely  condemned  by  the  regular  critics. 

English  comedy,  considered  as  a rc^larcomposi- 
tion,  is  said  to  have  commenced  with  Gammsr  Qur- 
ton’s  Needle.  This  “right  pithy,  pleasant,  and 
merry  comedy,”  was  the  supposed  composinon  of 
John  Still,  Master  of  Arts,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  It  was  ac^  in  Christ-Church 
College,  Cambridge,  1575.  It  is  a piece  of  low  hu- 
mour ; the  whole  iest  turning  upon  the  loss  and  re- 
covery of  the  neeale  with  wnicn  Gammer  Gurtom 
was  I'y  repair  the  breeches  of  her  man  Hodge ; btt^ 
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in  point  of  manners,  it  is  a great  curiosity,  as  the  I The  taste  and  judgment  of  the  author  himself  was 
curia  mvpelUxof  our  ancestor  is  scarcely  any  where  very  difTerent.  During  the  whole  scene,  Falstaff 
so  w’ell  described.  The  popular  characters  also,  the  Rives  only  once,  and  under  irresustible  lemptation. 
Sturdy  Beggar,  the  Clown,  the  Country  Vicar,  and  the  rein  to  his  petulant  wit,  and  it  is  instantly 
the  Snrew',  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  drawn  in  j checked  by  the  prince;  to  w' 
colours  taken  from  the  life.  The  unity  of  time,  place,  | noj^  to  the  king,  liis  words  on 
and  action,  are  obscrvixl  ihroueh  the  play  with  an 


checked  by  the  prince;  to  whom,  by  the  way,  and 
ot  to  the  king,  liis  words  ought  to  be  addressetl. 
The  Kngiisn  stage  might  oe  considen*d  equally 
■ iiTe  ’ ' ’ ...  . 


accuracy  of  w'hich  France  might  be  jealous.  The 

time,  is  a few  hours— the  place,  the  open  square  of  ...  . 

the  village  before  Gammer  Gurton’s  door— the  ac-  on  the  taste  of  a nation  is  mighty;  but  thai  genius, 
tion,  the  loss  of  the  needle— and  this,  followed  by  in  its  turn,  is  formed  according  to  the  opinions  pre- 


withoui  niTe  and  w'ithnui  model-  when  Shak.sptjare 
arose.  The  effect  of  the  genius  of  an  individual  up- 


the  search  for  and  final  recovery  of  that  nece.>»sarj' 
implement,  is  intermixed  with  no  other  thwarting 
or  subordinate  interest,  but  is  progressive  from  the 
commencement  to  the  conclusion. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  earliest  English  tragedy 
and  comedy  are  both  works  of  considerable  merit; 
that  each  partakes  of  the  distinct  character  of  its 


valent  at  the  period  when  it  comes  into  existence. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Shakspeare.  Had  he  recei- 
ved an  education  more  extensive,  and  possessed  a 
taste  refined  hy  the  clas^cal  models,  it  is  probable 
that  he  also,  in  admiration  of  the  ancient  Drama, 
might  have  mistaken  the  form  for  the  ee.sence,  ami 
subscribed  to  those  rules  which  had  produced  sudi 


class;  that  the  tragedy  is  without  intermixture  of  rnasterpieces  of  art.  Fortunately  for  the  full  exer- 


comedy ; the  comedy  without  any  intermixture  of 
traygedy. 

These  models  were  followed  by  a variety  of  others, 
in  which  no  such  distinctions  were  observed.  Nu- 
merous theatre.s  spning  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  opened  upon  speculation  by  distinct 
troops  of  performers.  Their  number  shows  how 
much  they  interested  public  curiosity;  for  men 
never  struggle  for  a share  in  a losing  profession. 
They  acted  under  licenses,  which  appear  to  have 
been  granted  for  the  purpose  of  police  alone,  not  of 
exclusive  privilege  or  monopoly ; since  London  con- 
tained, in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  distinct  companujs  of  players, 
with  very  considerable  privileges  and  remunerations. 
See  Dralie’s  Shakspeare  ana  his  Times^  vol.  2.  p 
206. 

The  public,  therefore,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
Vord,  was  at  once  arbiter  and  patron  of  the  Drama. 
The  companies  of  players  who  traversed  the  country, 
might  indeed  assume  the  name  of  some  peer  or  ba- 
ron, for  the  sake  of  introduction  or  protection  ; but 
those  of  the  metropolis  do  not,  at  this  early  period  of 


tiori  of  a genius,  as  comprehensive  and  versatile  as 
intense  and  powerful,  Shakspeare  had  no  access  to 
.any  models  of  which  the  cominanding  merit  might 
have  controlled  and  limited  his  own  e.xcrticms.  He 
followed  the  path  which  a nameless  crowd  of  ob- 
scure \yriter.s  had  trodden  before  him  ; but  he  ntoved 
in  it  with  the  grace  and  majestic  step  of  a being  of 
a superior  order  ; and  vindicated  forever  the  British 
theatre  from  a pedantic  restriction  to  classical 
rule.  Nothing  went  before  Shakspeare  which  in 
any  respect  was  fit  to  fix  and  stamp  the  character 
of  a national  Drama;  and  ce.rtairily  no  one  will 
800061x1  him  capable  of  establwhing,  by  mere  autho- 
rity, a form  more  restricted  thau  that  which  Shak- 
speare used. 

Such  is  the  action  of  existing  circumstances  upon 
genius,  and  the  reaction  of  genius  upon  future  cir- 
cumstances. Shakspeare- and  Corneille  was  each 
the  leading  spirit  of  nis  age:  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  well  markra  uy  the  editor  of  the  lat- 
ter:—“ Corneille  est  iw gal  comme  Shakespeare,  ei 
plein  dc  genie  comme  lui : mats  le  genie  de  Corneille 
< toil  (1  celui  de  Shakespeare  ctqu'un  seigneur  est  h 
I'egard  d'un  homnie  de  peiiple  w avec  Ic  m'me  rs- 


our  dramatic  history,  appear  to  have  re-teu  in  any 
considerable  degree  upon  learned  or  aristocratic  pn- 1 prit  que  lui.”  This  distinction  is  strictly  accurale,  and 
vilege.  Their  license  was  obtained  from  the  crown,  contains  a compliment  to  the  English  author  which, 
but  their  .success  depended  upon  the  voice  of  the  assuredly,  the  critic  did  not  intend  to  make.  Cor 


people;  and  the  pieces  which  they  brought  forward 
were,  of  course,  adapted  to  popular  taste.  It  fol- 
lowed necessarily  that  histories  and  romantic  Dra- 
mas w’ere  the  favourites  of  the  i>erio<i.  A general 


neille  wrote  as  a courtier,  circumscribed  w-ithin  the 
imaginary  rules  and  cereiqonies  of  a court,  as  a 
chicken  is  by  a circle  of  chalk  drawn  round  it. 
Shakspeare,  composing  for  the  amusement  of  the 


audience  in  an  unlearned  age  requires  rather  amuse-  public  alone,  had  within  his  province,  not  only  the 
nient  than  conformity  to  rules,  and  is  more  displea-  | inexhaustible  field  of  actual  life,  but  the  whole  ideal 

world  of  fancy  and  superstition  ;— more  favourable 


Bed  with  a tiresome  uniformity  than  shocked  with 
the  breach  of  all  the  unities.  The  players  and  dra- 
matists, before  the  rise  of  .Shakspeare,  followed,  of 
consequence,  the  taste  of  the  puhlic ; ami  dealt  in 
the  surprising,  elevating,  and  often  bombastic  inci- 
dents of  tragedy,  as  well  as  in  the  low  humour  and 
m-oiesque  situations  of  the  comic  scene.  Where 
these  singly  were  found  to  lack  attraction,  they  min- 
gled them  together,  and  dashed  their  tragic  plot 
with  an  under-intrigue  of  the  lowe.st  butfoonery,  with- 
out any  respect  to  taste  or  congruiiy. 

The  clovyn  was  no  stranger  to  the  stage  ; he  in- 
terfered, without  ceremony,  in  the  most  heart-rend- 
ing scenes,  to  the  scandal  of  the  more  learned 
spectators. 

Now  lest  furh  fruriitful  ahowii  of  fortono’a  full. 

And  blt»o<ly  tyrant'a  ahould  chnnee  spixill 
The  death-atmek  audienre,  ’midst  l|»e  aileut  rout. 

Cornea  leaping  in  a aelf-mi-formed  lout. 

And  lauaha  and  grina,  niul  fmm(-a  hia  mimic  face. 

And  joatlca  airaighl  into  the  princo'a  place  : 

Tiwn  doth  the  theatre  echo  all  aloud, 

With  gladaumc  n»i,cc  of  tint  aiiplauuiiur  crowd, 

A goodly  liotchputch,  where  vile  ruMettinga 
Arc  matched  with  monarchs  and  with  mighty  king*. 


to  the  display  of  poeticaj  genius  than  even  existin;; 
realities.  Under  the  circumstances  of  Corneille, 
.Shakspeare  must  have  been  restricted  to  the  same 
dull,  regular,  and  unvaried  system.  He  mu.s:  have 
written,  not  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
genius,  but  in  conformity  to  (he  mandate  of  some 
Inlendant  dts  menus  plaisirs  ; or  of  some  minister 
of  state,  who,  like  Cardinal  Richelieu,  thought  he 
could  write  a tragedy  becau.se  he  could  govern  a 
kingdom.  It  is  not  equally  clear  to  what  height 
Corneille  might  have  a»c.ended,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
national  immunities  of  Shakspeare.  Each  pitchexi 
down  Q land*  mark  in  his  art.  The  circle  of  .Shak- 
speare  was  so  extensjve,  that  it  is  with  advantage 
liable  to  many  restrictions ; that  of  Corneille  inclu- 
ded a narrow  limit,  which  his  successors  have  deem- 
ed it  unlawful  to  enlarge. 

It  is  not  ourintenuon,  within  the  narrow  space  to 
which  our  essay  is  necessarily  limited,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  character  and  writings  of  Shakspeare. 
We  can  only  notice  his  performances  as  events  in 
the  history  of  the  theatre— of  a gigantic  character. 


indetxl,  so  faras'itsdignity.clevation.BQdiniport- 
An  ancient  stage-trick,  illustrative  of  the  mixture  I ance  are  considered;  but,  in  respect  of  the  mere 
of  tragic  and  coniic  action  in  Shakspeare’s  lime  was  I practice  of  the  Drama,  rather  fixing  and  sanctioning, 
long  preserved  in  the  theatre.  Henry  IV,  holding  I than  altering  or  reforming,  those  rules  and  forms 
council  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  was  always  I which  he  found  already  esiauli.shed.  This  we  know 
represented  as  seated  on  a drum  ; and  when  he  rose  j for  certain,  that  those  nistorical  plnvs  or  chronicles, 
and  came  forward  to  address  his  nobles,  the  place  I in  which  Shak-^pcare’s  muse  has  thrown  a never 


was  octwpied  by  FalsiafT:  a practical  jest  which  fading  light  upon  the  history  of  his  countiy,  did,  al- 
Mldom  failed  to  produce  a laugh  from  the  galleries,  i most  every  one  of  them,  exist  before 


him  in  the 
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rude  shape  of  dry  dialope  and  pitiful  bufToonery, 
stitched  into  scenes  by  the  elder  play-wrights  of  the 
stage.  His  romantic  Dramas  exhibit  the  same  con- 
tempt of  regularity  which  was  manifestetl  by  Mar- 
low, and  other  writers;  for  where  there  was  abuse 
or  extreme  license  upon  the  stage,  the  example  of 
Shakspeare  may  be  often  quoted  as  its  sanction, 
never  as  tending  to  reform  it  In  these  particulars 
the  practice  of_our  immortal  bard  was  contrasted 
with  that  of  Ben  Jonson,  a severe  and  somewhat 
pedantic  scholar;— a man  whose  mind  was  coarse, 
though  possessing  both  strength  and  elevation,  and 
whose  acute  perception  of  comic  humour  was  tinctu- 
red with  vulgarity. 

Jonson’s  tragic  “strength  consists  in  a sublime, 
and  sometimes  harsh,  expression  of  moral  senti- 
ment; but  displays  little  of  tumultuous  and  ardent 
pas.sion,  still  less  of  tenderness  or  delicacy ; allliough 
there  are  passages  in  w’hich  he  seems  adequate  to 
expressing  them.  He  lalwurcd  in  the  mine  of  the 
classics,  but  overloaded  himself  with  the  ore,  which 
he  could  not,  or  would  not,  refine.  His  Catiline 
and  Sejanus  are  labourejl  translations  from  Cicero, 
Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  which  his  own  age  did  not  en- 
dure, and  which  no  succeeding  generation  will  be 
probably  much  tempted  to  revive.  With  the  stern 
superiority  of  learning  over  ignorance,  he  asserted 
himself  a better  judge  of  his  owm  productions,  than 
the  public  whicn  condemned  him,  and  haughtily 
claimed  the  laurel  which  the  general  suffrage 
often  withheld;  but  the  world  has  ns  yet  shown  no 
disposition  to  reverse  the  opinion  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

In  comedy,  Jonson  made  some  efforts,  partaking 
of  the  character  of  the  older  comedy  of  the  Gre- 
cians. In  his  Tale  of  a 7\6,  he  follows  the  path 
of  Aristophanes,  and  lets  his  wit  run  into  low  buf- 
foonery. that  he  might  bring  upon  the  stage  Inigo 
Jone.s.  liis  personal  enemy.  In  Cynthia's  Iterelh, 
and  'The  Staple  of  ^'ews,  we  find  him  introducing 
the  dull  personification  of  abstract  nassions  and 
qualities,  and  turning  legitimate  comedy  into  an  al- 
legorical mask.  What  interest  can  the  reader  have 
in  such  characters  as  the  three  Penny  boys,  and 
their  transactions  with  the  Lady  Pecunia  1 Some 
of  Jonson’s  more  legitimate  cometlies  may  be  also 
taxed  here  with  filthiness  of  language ; of  which 
disgusting  attribute  his  worksexhibit  more  instances, 
than  those  of  any  English  writer  of  eminence,  ex- 
cepting Sw’ift.  Let  u.s.  however,  be  just  to  a mas- 
ter-spirit of  his  age.  The  comic  force  of  Jonson 
was  strong,  marked,  and  peculiar  j and  he  excelled 
even  .Shakspeare  himself  in  draw'ing  that  class  of 
truly  English  characters,  remarkable  for  peculiarity 
of  humour  ;—thnt  is,  for  some  mode  of  thought, 
speech,  and  behaviour,  superinduced  upon  the  natu- 
ral di^H>sition,  by  profession,  education,  or  fantnsii- 
cal  anectation  of  singularity.  In  blazoning  these 
forth  with  their  natural  attributes,  and  appropriate 
language.  Hen  Jonson  has  never  been  excelled  ; and 
his  works  ev'erv  where  exhibit  a consistent  and  man- 
ly moral,  resulting  naturally  from  the  events  of  the 
scene. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that,  although  it  was 
Jonson’s  fate  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  superior  genius, 
energy,  and  taste  of  Shaksf)care,  yet  those  advanta- 
ges which  cnablnl  him  to  maintain  an  honourable 
though  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  were  of  high  ad- 
vantage to  the  Drama.  Jonson  was  the  first  who 
showeil,  by  example,  the  infinite  superiority  of  a 
well-conreivcd  plot,  all  the  parts  of  which  bore  upon 
each  other,  and  forwarded  an  interesting  conclusion, 
over  a tissue  of  detached  scenes,  following  without 
necessary  connexion  or  increase  of  interest.  The 
plot  of  The  Tor  is  admirably  conceived ; and  that 
of  lyie  Afchymisl,  though  faulty  in  the  conclusion, 
i»  nearly  c-qual  to  it.  In  the  two  comedies  of  Every 
Afiin  171  his  IJnmour,  and  Every  Man  out  o/  his 
Ihunour,  the  plot  deserves  much  less  praise^  and 
is  deficient  at  once  in  interest  and  unity  of  action ; 
but  in  that  of  The  Silent  Woman,  nothing  can 
exTCed  the  art  with  which  the  circumstance  upon 
which  the  conclusion  turns,  is,  until  the  very  last 
scene,  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  reader, 


while  he  is  tempted  to  suppose  it  constantly  with- 
in his  roach.  In  a word,  Jonson  is  distinguished 
by  his  strength  and  stature,  even  in  those  days 
when  there  were  giants  in  the  land : and  aflbrds 
the  model  of  a close,  animated,  and  characteris- 
tic style  of  comedy,  abounding  in  moral  satire,  and 
distinguished  at  once,  by  force  and  art,  which  was 
afterwards  more  cultivated  by  English  dramatists, 
than  the  lighter,  more  wild,  and  more  fanciful  de- 
partment in  w'hich  Shakspeare  moved  beyond  the 
reach  of  cmulaliuii. 

The  general  opinion  of  critics  has  assigned  ge- 
nius as  the  characteristic  of  Shakspeare,  and  art 
as  the  appropriate  excellence  of, Jonson  ; not,  sure- 
ly, that  Jonson  was  deficient  in  genius,  but  that 
art  was  the  principal  characteristic  of  his  labori- 
ous scenes.  We  learn  from  his  own  confession, 
and  from  the  panegyrics  of  his  friends,  ns  well  as 
the  taunts  of  his  enemies,  that  he  was  a slow  com- 

f loser;  The  natural  result  of  laborious  care  is  jea- 
ousy  of  fame:  for  that  which  we  do  with  labour, 
we  value  highly  when  achieved.  Shakspeare,  on 
the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  compo^d  rapidly 
and  carelessly;  and,  sometimes,  even  without  con- 
sidering, while  writing  the  earlier  acts,  how  the 
catastrophe  w'as  to  bo  huddled  up,  in  that  which 
was  to  conclude  the  piece.  VVe  may  fairly  conclude 
him  to  have  been  indifl'erent  about  fame,  who  would 
take  so  little  pains  to  win  it.  Much,  perhaps,  might 
have  been  achieved  by  the  union  of  these  opposed 
qualities,  and  by  blending  the  art  of  Jonson  with 
the  fiery  invention  and  fluent  expression  of  his  great 
contemporary.  But  such  a union  of  opposite  excel- 
lences in  the  same  author  was  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed : nor,  iierhaps,  would  the  result  have  proved  alto- 
gether so  favourable,  as  might  at  first  view  be  con- 
ceived. W’e  should  have  had  more  perfect  specimens 
of  the  art ; but  they  must  have  been,  much  fewer  in 
number;  and  posterity  would  certainly  have  been 
deprived  of  that  rich  luxuriance  of  dramatic  excel- 
lences and  poetic  beauties,  which,  like  wild  flowers 
upon  a common  flcid,  lie  scattered  profusely  among 
the  unacted  play.s  of  Shakspeare. 

Although  incalculably  superior  to  his  contempo- 
raries, Shakspeare  had  successful  imitators,  and  the 
art  of  Jonson  was  not  unrivalled.  Massinger  ap- 
pears to  have  studied  the  works'  of  both,  with  the 
intention  of  uniting  their  excellences.  He  knew 
the  strength  of  plot ; and  although  his  plays  arc  al- 
together irregular,  yet  he  well  understood  the  ad- 
vantage of  a strong  and  defined  interest;  and  in 
unravelling  the  intricacy  of  his  intrigues,  he  often 
displays  the  management  of  a master..  Art,  there- 
fore, not  perhaps  in  its  technical,  but  in  its  most  va- 
luable sense,  was  Massinger’s  as  well  as  Jonson’s  ; 
and,  in  point  of  composition,  many  passages  of  his 
plays  ore  not  unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  Were  we  to 
distinguish  Massinger’s  peculiar  excellence,  we 
should  name  that  first  of  dramatic  attributes,  a full 
conception  of  character,  a strength  in  bringing  out, 
and  consistency  in  adhering  to  it.  He  does  not,  in- 
deed, always  introduce  his  personages  to  the  audi- 
ence. in  their  own  proper  character ; it  dawns  forth 
gradually  in  theprogn'ss  of  the  piece,  as  in  the  hypo- 
critical Luke,  or  in  the  heroic  Manillo.  But,  upon 
looking  back,  we  are  always  surprised  and  deligiited 
to  trace  from  the  very  beginning,  intimations  of 
what  the  personage  is  toprova  as  the  play  advances. 
There  is  often  a harshness  of  outline,  however,  in 
the  characters  of  this  dramatist,  which  prevents 
their  approaching  to  the  natural  and  easy  portraits 
bequea tiled  us  by  Shakspeare. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  men  of  remarkable  ta- 
lent, seemed  to  have  followed  Shakspearc’smodo  of 
comp<i8iiion,  rather  than  Jonson's,  and  thus  to  have 
altogether  neglected  that  art  which  Jonson  taimht, 
and  which  Massinger  in  some  sort  practised.  They 
may,  indeed,  lie  rather  said  to  have  taken  for  their 
model  the  boundless  license  of  the  Spanish  stage 
from  which  many  of  their  pieces  are  expressly  ana 
avowedly  derived.  The  acts  of  their  plays  are,  so 
deiacheo  from  each  other,  in  substance  and  consist- 
ency, that  the  plot  scarce  can  be  said  to  hang  toge- 
ther at  all,  or  to  have,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  a 
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b^'oning,  progre«8,  and  conclusion.  It  seems  as  if 
the  play  b^n,  because  the  curtain  rose,  and  ended, 
b^ause  it  fell ; the  author,  in  the  mean  time,  exerting 
his  genius  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  SWvario 
of  the  Italians,  bv  the  actors  filUnc  up,  wtih  their 
extempore  wit,  the  scencH  cbalkeii  out  for  them. 
To  compensate  for  this  e.xre.ss  of  irreguloriiy,  the 
plays  of  Beaumont  aud  Fletrher  hnv§  still  » high 
poetical  value.  If  character  Iw  sometmtes  violated, 
probability  discarded,  and  the  interest  of  the  plot 
i^egiected,  the  reader  is,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
gratih^  by  the  most  beautiful  description,  the  most 
tender  and  passionate  dialogue ; a display  of  bril- 
liant wit  and  gayeiy,  or  a feast  of  comic  humour. 
These  attributes  hod  so  much  effect  on  the  public, 
that,  during  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  many  of  Beaumont 
ana  Fletchers  plays  had  possession  of  the  stage, 
while  those  of  ShaKspeare  wore  laid  upon  the  shelf. 

Shirley,  Ford,  Webster,  Decker,  and  others,  add- 
ed performances  to  the  early  treasures  of  the  Eng- 
lish Drama,  which  abound  with  valuable  passages. 
There  never,  probably,  rushed  into  the  lists  of  lite- 
rary composition  together,  a band  more  distin^ish- 
ed  tor  talent  If  the  early  Drama  be  inartificial  and 
unequal,  no  nation,  at  least,  can  show  so  many  de- 
tached scenes,  and  even  acts,  of 'high  poetical  merit. 
One  powerful  cause  seems  to  hove  produced  an  ef- 
fect so  marked  and  distinguished ; to  wit,  the  uni- 
versal favour  of  a theatrical  public,  which  daily  and 
nightly  thronged  the  numerous  theatres  then  open 
in  the  city  of  London. 

In  considering  this  circumstance,  it  must  above 
all  be  remembered,  that  these  numerous  audiences 
crowded,  not  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  show-  and 
ecenery,  but  to  see  and  hear  the  literary  production 
of  the  evening.  The  scenes  which  the  stage  exhi- 
bited, were  probably  of  the  most  paltry  description. 
Some  rude  helps  to  the  iminrination  of  the  audience 
might  be  used,  by  introducing  the  gate  of  a castle  or 
town  ;—the  monuments  of  the  Capulets,  by  sinking 
a trap-door,  or  by  thrusting  in  a bed.  The  good- 
natured  audience  readily  received  these  hints,  with 
that  conventional  allow'ancc,  which  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney had  ridiculed,  and  which  Sliakspearo  himself 
has  alluded  to,  when  he  appeals  from  the  poverty  of 
theatrical  representation  to  the  excited  imagination 
of  his  audiencft 

Cnn  Ihw  cockpii  hold 

Tho  va»iy  lit  i(l!<  nf  Fmnce  t Or  mny  cram 

Within  thi*  wowJtTi  O,  tin*  very  viL-.iiiip* 

Tlmt  dul  affrixlit  ihe  iiir  at  Airm<‘riuri.) 

O,  jHirdon  1 rinre  a maifewl  tiaimi  may 
Attert,  in  little  spuce,  ii  millbii ; 

And  li'i  iM,  ciplk'j'j  to  tliii  irrrai  wcouat, 

On  your  imacinary  lorren  work; 

Suppoae..  wittiiu  tiM*  irirdle  oftJH'jtC  wallr 
Aro  now  rcmfuiM  two  misrfrty  nnaitirr.hu^, 

Wboac  hith  uiircared  and  alxittintr  I'toiiU 
Tl»  irctilimf  niirrow  iic<'aii  paffa  arninder  s 
Printiiiv  their  iirond  b'xrt'H  i*  the  tweivint  earth. 

For  'iM  )oiir  thourlda  tlmt  now  rinmt  rteck  our  kinf*, 
Carry  ihcm  hern  and  tlwe  j jiuyulng  o'er  timet  j 
Tuminir  the  areoniphthnieni  ol'  niiiiiy  yean 
InUr  UJi  hour  — 

Such  were,  the  allowances  demanded  by  Shak- 
imeare  and  his  cqntemporariee  from  the  public  of 
their  day^  in  consideration  of  the  imperfect  means 
and  appliaocca  of  their  theatrical  machinery.  Yet 
the  denciency  of  scenery  and  show,  which,  when 
existing  in  its  utmost  splendour^  divides  the  interest 
of  the  piece  in  the  mind  of  the  ignorant,  and  rarely 
affords  much  pleasure  to  a spectator  of  taste,  may 
have  been  rather  an  advantage  to  the  infant  Dra- 
ma. The  spectators,  haying  nothing  to  withdraw 
their  attention  from  the  immediate  business  of  the 
piece,  gave  it  their  full  and  uninterrupted  attention. 
And  hero  it  may  not  be  premature  to  inquire  into  the 
characieriaticai  difference  between  the  audiences  of 
the  present  day,  and  of  those  earlier  theatrical  ages, 
when  the  Drama  boasted  not  only  the  names  of 
Shakspeare,  of  Massinger,  of  Jonson,  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  of  Shirley,  of  Ford ; but  others  of  su- 
bordinate degree,  the  meanest  of  whom  shows  occa- 
sionally mortt  fire  than  warms  whole  reams  of  ino- 
iwre  plays.  This  wi]l  probably  be  found  to  rest  on 


the  varied  and  contrasted  fediogs  with  which  the 
audience  of  ancient  and  that  of  modem  days  aitaxl 
the  progress,  of  the  scene. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain,  than  that  ^ 
general  cast  of  theatrical  composition  must  reoene 
it.s  principal  bent  and  colouring  from  the  taste  of 
audience : 

'II1C  Dnuna'i  Inwt,  the  Drama’s  pationi  fha; 

For  Uhmc  who  live  to  plcaae,  miut  plcaae  V>  live. 

Bnt  though  this  be  ao  undeniable,  and  in  some  re- 
spects a melancholy  truth,  it  is  not  less  certain,  that 

Snius,  labouring  in  behalf  of  the  public,  possesses 
e power  of  re-action,  and  of  influencing,  in  its 
turn,  that  taste  to  which  it  is  in  some  respects  ob- 
liged to  conform ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
play- Wright,  who  aims  only  to  catch  the  paMiag 
plaudit  and  the  profit  of  a season,  by  addressing  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  ruling  prrailections  of  ibe 
audience,  degrades  the  public  taste  still  further,  h}' 
the  gross  food  which  he  ministers  to  it;  udIcmii 
shall  be  supposed  that  he  may  contribute  mvokmta- 
rily  to  rouse  it  from  its  degeneracy,  by  cramming  it 
even  to  satiety  and  loathing.  This  action,  tlierdore, 
and  re-action,  of  the  taste  of  the  age  on  drarnaiic 
writing,  and  vice  re r«a,  must  both  be  kept  in  view, 
when  treating  of  the  dillercnce  betwixt  the  days  of 
Shakspeare  and  our  own. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  leading  di.stinclion  bftwut 
the  ancient  and  modem  audiences,  that  the  forrai'r 
came  to  listen,  and  to  admire ; to  Hing  the  reine  of 
their  imaginations  into  the  hands  of  the  author  and 
actors,  and  to  be  pleased,  like  the  reader  to  whom 
Sterne  longed  to  do  homage,  " they  knew  not  why, 
and  cared  not  wherefore.”  The  novelty  of  dnun*- 
tic  cntertainnienl.s  (for  there  elapsed  only  about 
twenty  years  belwi.xl  the  date  of  Gammer  (hir1m$ 
Needle^  accounted  the  earliest  English  play,  ind 
the  rise  of  Shakspeare,)  niu.st  have  had  its  natunl 
effect  upon  the  audience.  The  sun  of  Shakape^ 
arose  almost  without  a single  gleam  of  intervening 
twilight : and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  audience,  in- 
troduced to  (his  ench^ting  and  seductive  an  at 
once,  under  such  an  effulgence  of  excellence, 
have  been  more  disposed  to  wonder  than  10  criticise: 
to  admire— or  rather  to  adore— than  to  measure  the 
height,  or  ascertain  the  course,  of  liie  luminary' 
which  diffused  such  glory  around  him.  The  grea: 
number  of  theatres  in  London,  and  the  profusion  of 
varied  laleni  which  was  dedicated  to  this  servi«, 
attest  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  enjoy  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  scene.  T'^e  ruder  amusement  of 
the  age  lost  their  attractions;  and  the  royal  bett- 
ward  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  lodg^  a formal  coirtplaint 
at  the  feet  of  her  majesty,  that  the  play-houses  bai 
seduced  the  audience  from  his  periodical  bcar-but- 
ings!  This  fact  is  worth  a thousand  oonjectutrsi 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  converts,  tr*n>- 
ported  by  their  improving  taste  front  the  bear-garden 
to  the  theatre,  must,  generally  apcaking,,bave 
their  rude  minds  subdued  and  led  captive  by  uc 
superior  intelligence,  which  not  only  placed  on  tte 
stage  at  pleasure  all  ranks,  all  ages,  all  lempeni,  nil 
Rsstuns  of  mere  humanity,  but  extended  itsiiowxrt 
eyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space,  and  sseniM 
to  render  visible  to  mortal  eyes  the  secrets  of  the  in- 
visible world.  VVeiniiy,  iicrhaps,  form  die  btrt 
guess  of  (he  feelings  of  Shaksiicare’s  contctnporttT 
audience,  by  recollecting  the  emotions  of  any  nira 
friend,  of  rough,  but  sound  sense,  and  ardent  feel' 
ings,  whom  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  cod* 
duct  to  a theatre  for  the  first  time  in  hta  lif^  h. 
niny  be  well  imagined,  lliat  such  a spectator  (hinu 
little  of  the  three  dramatic  unities,  of  which  Arifilo- 
tie  says  so  little,  and  his  cointneniators  and  follow' 
erst  talk  so  much;  and  that  the  poet  and  (be  p<f' 
furinerahave  that  enviable  influence  over  hia  ima;?!' 
nation,  which  transports  him  from  place  to  pl*“^ 
plca.«»ure  1 crowds  years  into  the  course  of  hours,  and 
interests  aim  in  the  bu.siness  of  each  s<^ene,  howrt^ 
disconnected  front  the  others.^  His  eye*  are  rive(*f“ 
to  the  stage,  his  ears  drink  jn  the  accents  of  tn*  j 
speakers,  and  he  experiences  in  his  mature  a®’ 
we  have  all  felt  in  childhood— a sort  of  <1°“^ 
whether  the  beings  and  buainees  of  ibe  scene  b* 
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real  or  fictitioan.  In  this  Ptatc  of  delightful  fascina- 
tion, Shakspeare  and  the  giganric  dramatic  cham- 
pions of  hia  age,  found  the  British  public  at  large ; 

• and  how  they  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
which  so  favourable  a temper  aflbrdtHl  them,  their 
works  will  show  so  long  as  the  language  of  Britain 
continues  to  be  read.  It  is  true,  that  the  enthusias- 
tic glow  of  the  public  admiration,  like  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  darted  upon  a rich  soil,  called  up  in 
profusion  weeds  ns  well  as  flowers;  and  that,  spoil- 
ed in  some  degree  In'  the  indulgent  acceptation 
which  attended  their  efforts,  even  our  most  admired 
writers  of  Elizabeth’s  age  not  unfrefpientlv  exceed- 
ed the  hounds  of  critical  nicety,  and  even  preommon 
taste  and  decorum.  But  these  eccentricities  were 
atoned  for  by  a thousand  beauties,  to  which,  fetter- 
ed by  (he  laws  of  the  classic  Drama,  the  authors 
would  hardly  have  aspired,  or,  aspiring,  would  hard- 
ly have  attained.  All  of  us  know  and  feel  how  much 
the  exercise  of  our  powers,  especially  those  which 
rest  on  keen  feelings  and  self-confidence,  is  dependent 
upon  a favourable  reception  from  those  for  whom  they 
are  put  in  action.  Every  one  has  observed  how  a 
cold  brow  can  damp  the  urilliancy  of  wit  and  fetter 
the  flow  of  eloquence ; and  how  both  are  induced 
to  send  fortli  sallies  corresponding  in  strength  and 
fire,  upon  l>eing  received  by  the  kindred  emhn.Viasni 
of  those  whom  they  have  addressed.  .-Vnd  thus^  if 
we  owe  to  theindise-riminato  admiration  with  which 
the  Drama  was  at  first  receivwl,  the  irregularities  of 
the  authors  by  whom  it  was  practised,  we  also  stami 
indebted  to  u.  in  all  probability,  for  many  of  its 
beauties,  which  became  of  rare  occurrence,  when, 
by  a natural,  and  indeed  a necc-ssary  change,  sa- 
tiated admiration  began  to  give  way  to  other  feel- 
ings. 

. vVhen  a child  is  fired  of  playing  with  a new  tov, 
Its  next  delight  is  to  examine  how  it  is  constructed  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  so  soon  as  the  first  burst  of  pub- 
lic admiration  is  over  with  resiicct  to  any  new  mode 
of  composition,  the  next  impulse  prompts  us  to  ana- 
lyze and  to  criticise  what  was  at  first  the  .«»u!»jpct  of 
vague  and  indiscriminate  wonder.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  toy  i.s  generally  broken  to  pieces;  in  the 
other,  while  the  imagination  of  the  authors  is  sub- 
jecUHi  to  the  rigid  laws  of  criticism,  the  public  ge- 
nerally lose  in  genius  what  they  may  pin  in  point 
of  taste.  ,Thc  author  who  must  calculate  uptm 
severe  criticism,  turns  his  thoughts  more  to  avoid 
faults  than  to  attain  excellence;  as  he  who  is  afraid 
to  stumble  must  avoid  rapid  motion.  The  same 
process  lakes  place  in  all  the  fine  arts  : their  first 
productions  are  distinpished  by  boldness  and 
irregularity;  those  which  succeed  by  a better  and 
more  correct  taste,  but  also  by  inferior  and  loss  origi- 
nal genius. 

The  original  school  founded  by  Shakspeare  and 
Bon  Jonson,  continued  by  Massinger,  Bciiuniont 
and  Fletcher,  Shirlcy,  Ford,  and  others,  whose  com- 
pttsitions  are  distinguished  by  irregularity  as  well  ns 
genius,  was  closed  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  great 
civil  war  in  1642.  The  stage  had  been  the  constant 
object  of  reprobation  and  abhorrence  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans,  and  its  professors  had  no  favour  to 
expect  at  their  hands  if  victorious.  We  read,  there- 
fore, with  interest,  but  without^  surprise,  that  ajmost 
all  the  actors  took  up  arms  in  liehalfof  their  old 
master  King  Charles,  in  whose  service  most  of  them 
perished.  Robinson,  a principal  actor  at  the  Black- 
friars,  was  killed  by  Harrison  in  cold  blood,  and  un- 
der the  application  of  a text  of  scripture,— “ Cursed 
is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.” 
A few  survivors  cndeavouretl  occasionally  to  prac- 
tise their  art  in  set^recy  and  obscurity,  but  were  so 
freouently  discovered,  plundered,  and  strip;>ed  by  the 
Soldiers,  that,  ” Enter  the  red-coat.  Exit  hat  and 
cloak,"  was  too  frequent  a stage  direction.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant  endeavoured  to  evaile  the  severe 
xealots  of  the  time,  by  rtTitcscnting  a sort  of  opera, 
said  to  havebwm  ine  first  Drama  in  which  moveable 
scenery  was  introduced  upon  the  stage.  Even  the 
cavaliers  of  the  more  grave  sort  disapproved  of  the 
fevival  of  these  festive  entertainments  during  the 
imatablc  and  melancholy  period  of  tho  intern'gnum. 


FIE  DRAMA. 

“ I went,"  says  the  excellent  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary, 
Bill  May,  1C5H,  “ to  see  a new'  opera  after  the  Italian 
way ; in  recitation,  music,  and  scenes,  much  inferior 
to  tne  Italian  composure  and  magnificence;  hut  it 
was  prodigious  that  in  such  a time  of  public  conster- 
nation, such  a variety  should  be  kept  u»  or  permitted, 
and  being  engaged  with  company,  could  not  decently 
resist  (he  going  to  see  It,  though  my  heart  smote  me 
for  it,”  Dnyenant’s  theatrical  enterprise,  abhorred 
by  the  fanaticism  of  the  one  party,  and  ill  adapted  to 
the  dejected  circumstances  of  the  other,  was  not 
probably  very  successful. 

II.  With  royalty,  the  stage  revived  in  England. 
But  the  theatres  in  the  capital  were  limited  to  two, 
a restriction  which  has  never  since  been  extended. 
This  was  probably  by  the  advice  of  Clarendon,  who 
endeavouretl,  though  vainly,  to  stem  at  all  points 
the  flood  of  idle  gayety  and  dissipation  which  broke 
in  after  the  Restoration.  The  example  of  I‘>ance 
might  reconcile  Charles  to  this  exertion  of  royal 
aiituority.  With  this  restoration  of  the  Drama,  as 
well  ns  'of  the  crown,  commences  the  second  part 
of  English  dramatic  history. 

Charles  II.  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the 
foreign  stage  during  his  exile,  and  had  taste  criongh 
to  relish  iis  beauties.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
his  judgment  was  formed  upon  the  French  model, 
for  few  of  the  historical  or  romantic  Dramas  were 
revived  at  the  Restoration.  So  early  as  26th  No- 
vember, 1662,  the  Diarv  of  Evelvn  contains  this 
entry  : “I  saw  Hamlet,  Brince  of  Denmark,  played, 
but  now  the  old  plays  began  to  disgust  this  refineri 
age,  since  his  Majesty  has  been  .so  long  abroad.”' 
Dryden,  Howard,  and  others,  who  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  infroduct?d  what  was  for  some 
time  called  Heroic  I’Inys,  written  in  couplets,  and 
turning  upon  tliepassionsof  love  and  honour.  In  the 
dialogue,  these  pieces  reseniblf<l  that  of  the  F'rench 
stage,  where  the  actors  declaim  altcmtlclv  in  tho 
be.st  language,  and  in  the  finest  thoughts,  which  the 
poet  can  supply;  but  without  much  trace  of  natural 
passion  or  propriety  of  character.  But  though 
French  in  dialogue  and  seniimcnt,  the  heroic  plays 
were  English  in  noise  and  hustle,  aiul  the  lack  of 
truth  and  nature  was  supplii-d  by  tntmi>et8  and  tem- 
pests, victories  and  processions.  .An  entertainment 
of  a character  w»  forced  and  unnatural,  was  obvi- 
ously of  foreign  growth,  and  flowed  from  the  court. 
Dryden  himself  has  nssiin  d us,  ‘‘  that  the  favour 
which  heroic  plays  had  acquired  upon  ihe  stage,  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  countenance  which  they  had 
recciveil  at  court;  and  that  the  most  eininent  per- 
sons for  w'it  and  humour  in  the  royal  circle  had  so 
far  honoured  them,  that  they  judged  no  way  so  fit 
as  verse  to  entertain  a noble  audience,  or  express  a 
noble  passion.”  In  these  pieces  the  unities  were 
not  observed ; but  in  nlace  of  the  classical  restric- 
tions. there  were  introauced  cerinin  romantic  whim- 
sical limitations  of  the  dramatic  art,  which,  had  they 
been  adopted,  must  soon  have  destroyed  all  its  pow- 
ers of  pleasing.  The  characters  were  avowedly 
formed  upon  tne  model  of  the  French  romance, 
where  honour  was  a sort  of  insane  gasconading  e.x- 
travagance,  and  who  seem  to  have  made  a vow 
never  to  speak  or  think  of  any  thing  hut  love;  and 
that  in  language  sometimes  ingeniously  mcinphysi- 
cal.  sometimes  puerile  to  silliness,  sometmics  mad 
even  to  raving,  but  always  absurd,  unnatural,  and 
extravagant.  In  point  of  systern  it  was  stated,  that 
an  heroic  play  should  be  an  imitation  of  an  heroic 
poem.  The  laws  of  such  compositions  did  not,  it 
was  said,  dispense  with  those  of  the  elder  drama, 
but  exalted  tnem,  and  obliged  the  poet  to  draw  ail 
things  as  far  above  the  ordinary  proportion  of  the 
stage,  os  tho  stage  itself  is  beyond  the  common 
words  and  actions  of  human  life.  The  eflects  which 
an  heroic  play,  constructed  upon  such  anoversiraineti 
model,  pnxluced.  is  well  deseriberl  by  Mrs.  Evejyn, 
wife  of  the  author  of  that  name  already  ouoted.  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  lioliun,  written  in  1671 ; Since  my 
last  to  you.  I have  seen  the  Sie^eof  Grenada,  a play 
so  full  of  iaeas,  that  the  most  refineil  romance  I ever 
read  is  not  to  compare  with  it.  Love  is  made  so 
pure,  and  valour  so  nice,  tliat  one  would  imagine  it 
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designed  for  an  Utopia  rather  than  our  stage.  I do 
not  quarrel  with  the  poet,  but  admire  one  born  in 
the  decline  of  morality  should  be  able  to  feign  such 
exact  virtue ; and  as  poetic  fiction  has  been  instruc- 
tive in  former  ages,  1 wish  this  the  same  event  in 
ours.  As  to  the  strict  law  of  comedy  I dare  not  pre- 
tend to  judge.  Some  think  the  division  of  the  story 
not  so  well  as  if  it  could  all  have  been  comprehended 
in  the  day  of  action.  Truth  of  history,  exactness  of 
time,  possibilities  of  adventures,  are  niceties  which 
the  ancient  critics  might  r^uire,  but  those  who  have 
outdone  them  in  fine  notions  may  be  allowed  the 
liberty  to  express  them  their  own  way,  and  tlie  pre- 
sent world  IS  so  enlightened  tliat  the  old  dramatique 
must  bear  no  sway.  This  account  perhaps  is  not 
enough  to  do  3/r.  DriJen  right,  yet  is  us  much  us 
you  can  expect  from  the  leisure  of  one  who  has  the 
care  of  a nursery.”  (See  Evelyn’s  If  orArs.)  This 
ingenious  lady  felt  what,  overawed  by  the  fashion 
of  the  moment,  she  has  intimated  rather  than  e.vpress- 
ed  ; namely,  tliat  the  Heroic  Drama,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fine  poetry  of  which  it  may  be  made  the 
vehicle,  was  overstrained,  fantastical,  and  unnatural. 

In  comedy,  also,  there  was  evinced,  subsi^uent 
to  the  Restoration,  a kindred  desire  of  shining  in 
dialogue,  rather  than  attempting  the  humorous  de- 
lineation of  cliaracter  of  which  Shakspeare,  Jonson, 
and  the  earlier  school,  had  set  the  example.  The 
comic  author  no  longer  wrote  to  move  the  hearty 
laugh  of  a popular  assembly,  but  to  please  a fashion- 
able circle,  ” the  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town;”  with  whom  wit  and  raillery  is  always  more 
prevailing  than  humour.  As  in  tragedy,  therefore, 
the  authors  exhausted  trope  and  figure,  and  reducetl 
to  logic  the  language  of  heroic  passion ; .so  in  come 
dy,  a succession  of  smart  jests,  which  never  server 
to  advance  the  action  of  the  piece,  or  display  the 
character  of  the  speaker,  were  bandied  to  and  fro 
upon  the  stage. 

Satire  is  the  appropriate  corrective  of  extravagance 
in  composition,  ana  The  Rehearsal  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  termed 
work  of  uncommon  power,  had  yet  the  effect  of  hold- 
ing up  to  public  ndicule,  the  marked  and  obvious  ab- 
surdities of  the  revived  Drama  in  both  its  branches. 
After  the  appearance  of  this  satire,  a taste  too  ex 
travagant  for  long  endurance  was  banished  from  the 
theatre ; both  tragedy  and  comedy  retracetl  their 
steps,  and  approached  more  nearly  to  the  field  of  hu- 
man action,  passion,  and  suffering;  and  down  to 
the  Revolution,  a more  natural  style  of  Drama  oc- 
cupied the  stage.  It  was  supported  by  men  of  the 
highest  genius ; who,  but  for  one  great  leading  error, 
might  perhaps  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  art 
its  truest  and  most  energetic  character.  .The  talents 
of  Otway,  in  his  scenes  of  passionate  aflection,  rival, 
at  least,  and  sometimes  excel,  those  of  Shakspeare. 
More  fe.ars  have  been  shed,  probably,  for  the  sorrows 
of  Belvidera  and  Monimia,  than  for  those  of  Juliet 
and  Dosdeinona.  The  in  trodnclion  of  act re-sses  upon 
the  stage  was  scarce  known  before  the  Restoration, 
and  it  fnrni.shcd  the  poets  of  the  latter  period  with 
appropriate  representatives  for  their  female  charnc 
ters.  This  more  happy  degre<^  of  personification, 
as  it  greatly  increased  the  perfection  of  the  scene, 
must  have  animated,  in  proportion,  the  genius  of  the 
autlior.  A marked  improvement,  therefore,  may  be 
traced  in  love  scenes,  and,  indeed,  in  ail  those 
wherein  female  characters  are  introduewl ; that 
which  was  to  be  ^ken  by  a fitting  representative 
was,  of  course,  written  with  more  care,  os  it  was 
acted  with  greater  effect.  This  was  an  advantage, 
and  a great  one,  po.ssessed  by  the  theatre  succeed- 
ing the  Restoration.  Great  force  and  vigour  marked 
the  dramatic  compositions  of  this  age.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  ejiinl  to  those  of  Shakspeare,  either  in 
point  of  the  talent  called  forth,  or  the  quantity  of 
original  poetry  given  to  the  public;  but  Otway,  and 
even  Lee,  notwithstanding  his  bombastic  rant,  pos- 
sessed considerable  knowledge  of  dramatic  art  and 
of  stage  effect.  Several  plays  of  this  period  have 
kept  possession  of  the  stage ; less,  perhaps,  on  ac- 
count of  intrinaic  merits,  man  because  some  of  the 
broad  errors  of  the  earlier  age  had  been  removed,  and 


a little  more  art  had  been  introduced  in  the  combina- 
tion of  the  scenes,  and  disentanglementof  the  plot. 
The  voice  of  criticism  was  fnjqucnily  heard ; ihe 
draniniic  rules  of  the' ancients  vvere  known  and 
quoted  ; and  though  not  recognised  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, had  neveriheless  some  influence  in  regulating 
the  action  of  the  Drama. 

In  one  heinous  article,  however,  the  poets  of  this 
age  sinned  at  once  against  virtue,  good  taste,  and 
decorum  ; and  endangered,  by  the  most  pro&_’.atc 
and  shameless  indecency,  the  cause  of  wonihty, 
which  has  been  often  considered  as  nearly  allied  wifb 
that  of  the  legitimate  Drama.  In  the  first  i^eriod  of 
the  British  stage,  the  actors  were  men  of  decent 
character,  and  often  acquired  consid'crnble  inde- 
pendence. The  women’s  parts  were  acted  by  bojrs. 
Hence,  although  there  were  too  many  instances  ^ 
low  and  licentious  dialogue,  there  were  few  of  that 
abominable  species  which  addresses  itself  not  to  the 
fancy  hut  to  the  passions ; and  is  seductive,  instetui 
of  being  ludicrous.  Had  Charles  II.  borrowed  from 
the  French  monarchy  the  severe  etiquette  of  their 
court,  when  he  introtluced  into  England  somelhing 
resembling  the  style  of  their  plays,  he  w’unid  have 
asserted  what  was  due  to  his  own  dignity,  and  the 
cause  of  sound  morals  and  good  manners,  by  pro- 
hibiting this  vulgar  and  degrading  license,  which  in 
itself  was  insulting  to  the  presence  of  a king.  It  was, 
however,  this  prince’s  lot,  in  the  regulation  of  Ins 
ainusiunents,  as  well  as  ui  his  state  government, 
to  neglect  self-respectability.  In  his  exile,  he  had 
been  “ merry,  scandalous,  and  poor had  ocen  ha- 
bituated to  share  familiarly  coarse  jests  and  loose 
pleasures  with  his  dissolute  companions  ; and,  un- 
fortunately, he  saw  no  reason  for  disusing  the  li- 
cense to  which  he  had  accustomed  hirn.self.Whenit 
was  equally  destructive  to  his  own  character  and  to 
decorum.  What  had  been  merely  coarse,  was,  under 
his  influence,  rendered  vicious  and  svstoniauc  impn- 
fity.  Scenes,  both  passionate  and  humorous,  were 
written  in  sneh  a style,  as  if  the  author  had  studied, 
whcthjBr  the  grave  seduction  of  the  heroic,  or  the 
broad  infamy  of  the  comic  sccnc.s,  should  contain  the 
grossest  insult  to  public  decency.  The  female  per- 
formers were  of  a character  proper  to  utter  wnat- 
ever  ribaldry  the  poet  chose  to  put  into  their  mouths; 
and,  as  they  practis<;d  what  they  taught,  the  King 
himsalf,  and  the  lending  courtiers,  formed  connex- 
ions which  gave  the  actresses  a right  to  he  saucy  in 
their  presence,  and  to  reckon  upon  fheir  counte- 
nance when  practi.sing  in'public  the  effrontery  which 
nifirkeil  their  intercourse  in  private  life.  How  much 
this  shocked  the  real  friends  of  Charles,  is  shown 
by  it.s  effects  upon  Evelyn,  whose  invaluable  IHars 
we  have  already  quoted: — ” This  night  was  acted 
my  Lonl  Broghill  s trngetJy  called  Miistnpha,  before 
their  Majesties  at  Court,  at  w’hich  I was  present; 
though  very  seldom  now  going  to  the  public  thea- 
tres, for  many  reasons,  as  they  are  now  abused  to 
an  atheistical  liberty.  Foul  and  indecent  women 
now,  and  never  till  now,  are  permitted  to  appear  and 
act,  wlio,  inflaming  several  young  noblemen  and 
gallants,  became  their  misses  and  some  their  wiv«*s 
— witnc.s.s  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  R.  Howard,  P. 
Rnperi,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  another  greater  per- 
son than  any  of  them,  who  fel|  into  their  snares,  to 
Ihe  reproach  of  their  nolde  fomilie.s  and  ruin  of  both 
body  and  soul.”  He  elsewhere  repeatedly  expresses 
his  grief  and  disgust  at  the  pollution  and  degeneracy 
of  the  stage.  (Evelyn’s  Hbr^s,  vol.  I.  p.  392.)  In 
a letter  to  Lord  Cornbury  (son  of  the  great  Claren- 
don) ho  thus  expresses  himself: — “In  the  town  of 
London,  there  are  more  wretched  and  indecent  plays 
pcrmitfcrl,  than  in  oil  the  world  besides;”  and  adds, 
shortly  after,  If  iny  Lord  Chancellor  would  but  be 
instninienial  in  reforming  this  one  exorbitancy,  it 
would  gain  both  the  King  and  his  Lordship  niiilii- 
tudes  of  blessings.  You  know,  niy  Lord,  that  I 
who  have  written  plays,  and  am  a scurvy  poet,  too, 
sometimes)  nni  far  from  Piiritanisme  ; but  I would 
inye  no  reproach  left  our  adversaries,  in  a theme 
which  niay  so  conveniently  be  reformed.  Plays  are 
now  with  us  become  a licentious  exerciser  and  a' 
vice,  and  need  severe  cencors,  that  should  look  so 
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well  to  their  morality,  as  to  their  lines  and  num- 
bers.”— And,  at  the  hazard  of  nmhiplying  quota- 
tions, we  cannot  suppress  the  following, —tst  March 
1671  “ I walked  with  him  (the  King)  through  St. 

James’s  Park,  to  the  gaiden,  where  I both  nenrd 

and  saw  a very  familliar  discourse  betwixt 

(t.  e.  the  King)  and  Mrs.  Nelly  ((twyn)  as  they  call- 
ed an  impudent  comedian,  she  loolting  out  of  her 

tcrr.tce  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and (the  King) 

standing  in  the  green  walk  under  jt.  I was  heartily 
sorry  at  this  scene.” 

The  foul  stain,  so  justly  censured  by  a judge  so 
competent,  and  so  moderate  as  Evelyn,  was  like  I 
that  of  the  leprosy  in  the  Levitical  Law,  which  sunk  ] 
into  and  nervadtrd  the  very  walls  of  the  mansion:  it  j 
became  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  English  the-  I 
Mtre,  of  its  authors,  and  of  its  players., It  was,  how-  1 
ever,  especially  in  comedy,  that  this  vice  was  most 
manifest ; and,  to  say  truth,  were  not  the  eyes  of ' 
antiquaries,  like  the  ears  of  confessors,  free  from 
being  sullied  by  the  impurities  subjected  to  them, 
the  comedies  of  this  period,  as  well  as  the  comic 
scenes  introduced  to  relieve  the  tragedies,  are  fil- 
ter for  a brothel,  than  for  the  library  of  a man  of 
letters. 

It  is  a pity  that  we  arc  under  the  necessity  of 
drawing  tiie  character  of  the  Drama,  at  this  age, 
from  a feature  so  coarse  and  disgusting.  Unques- 
tionably, as  tlte  art  in  other  respects  made  progress, 
it  might,  but  for  this  circnmstunce,  have  reached  an 
uncotntnon  pitch  of  perfection.  The  comedies  of 
Congreve  contain  probably  more  wit  than  was  ever 
before  embodied  upoti  the  stage;  each  word  was  a 
je.st,  and  yet  so  characteristic,  that  the  reparteeof  the 
servant  is  distinguished  from  that  of  (heiiiasterj  the 
jest  of  the  coxcomb  from  that  of  the  humounst  or 
fine  gentleman  of  the  piece.  Had  not  Sheridan 
liveil  m our  ow’ii  time,  we  could  not  have  conceived 
the  possibility  of  rivalling  the  comcdie.s  of  Congreve. 
This  distinguished  author  understood  the  laws  of 
composition,  and  combined  his  intrigue  with  a de- 
gree of  skill  unusual  on  the  British  stage.  Nor  was 
he  without  his  rivals,  even  wiiere  his  eminence  was 
most  acknowledged.  Vanburgh  and  h'nrquhar,  in- i 
ferior  to  Congreve  in  real  wit,  and  falling  into  the  j 
next  period,  were,  perhaps,  his  equals  in  tm^compo-  j 
siiion  of  acting  plays.  Like  other  powerful  stiniu-  j 
lanfs,  the  use  of  wit  has  its  bounds,  which  Con-  j 
grevc  ia  supposed  st>metimes  to  have  exceeded.  His  | 
dialogiie  keeps  the  attention  too  much  upon  the  j 
sfret^,  and,  how’over  delightful  in  the  closet,  fa-  j 
tigiies  the  mind  during  the  action.  When  you  are  i 
IM-rpctunlly  conscious  that  you  lose  something  by! 
the  slightest  interruption  of  your  attention,  whether  i 
by  accident  or  absence  of  mind,  it  is  a state  of  ex- 
citement too  vivid  and  too  constant  to  he  altogether 
pleasant : and  we  feel  it  possible,  that  we  might 
sometimes  wish  to  exchange  a companion  of  such 
brilliant  powers,  for  one  who  would  afibrd  us  more 
rej>ose  and  relaxation. 

The  light,  lively,  but  somewhat  more  meagre  dia- 
logue of  the  later  dramatists  of  the  period,  and  of 
that  which  succeeded,  was  found  sufficient  to  inter- 
est, yet  was  not  so  powerful  as  to  fatigue,  the  audi- 
ence. Vanburgh  and  Karquhnr  siiem  to  have  writ- 
ten more  from  the  portraits  of  ordinary  life;  Con- 

f^revo  from  the  force  of  his  own  conception.  The 
ormer,  therefore,  drew  the  characters  of  men  and 
women  as  they  found  them;  selected,  united,  and 
heigh tene<l  for  the  purpose  of  effect;  but  without 
being  enriched  with  any  brilliancv  foreign  to  their 
nature.  But  all  the  personages  of  Congreve  have  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  fire,  and  of  his  ow-n  acuteness, 
lie  could  not  entirely  lay  aside  his  quick  powers  of 
Ijcrception  and  reply,  even  when  he  painted  a clown  i 
or  a coxcomb  ; and  all  that  can  be  objecietl,  saving  i 
in  a moral  sense,  to  this  great  author,  is,  his  having 
been  too  prodigal  of  his  wit ; a faculty  used  by  most 
of  his  successors  with  rigid  economy. 

That  personification  of  fantasy  or  whim,  called 
characters  of  humour,  which  Ben  Jonson  introdu- 
ced, was  revived  during  this  periotl.  Shadweil,  now 
an  obscure  name,  endeavoured  to  found  himself  a 
reputation,  by  affecting  to  maintain  the  old  school, 


and  espousing  the  oaus<?  of  Ben  Jonson  against 
Dryden  and  other  itinuvaturs.  But  although  there 
was  considerable  force  of  humour  in  some  of  his 
forgotten  plays,  it  was  Wycherly  upon  whom  foil  the 
burden  of  upnolding  the  standard  of  the  Jonsunian 
school.  7nc  Plain  Dealer  is,  indeed,  imitated  from 
.'Uulierc:  hut  the  principal  character  has  more  the 
force  of  a real  portrait,  and  is  heller  contrasted  with 
the  perverse,  bustling,  masculine,  pettifogging,  and 
litigious  character  of  Widow  Blackacre,  than  Alceste 
is  with  any  of  the  characters  in  The  Misanthrope. 
The  other  nlaysofthis  author  are  marked  by  the  same 
strong  and  foreihlc painting,  which  approaches  more 
to  the  satire  of  Jonson,  than  to  the  ease  of  Vanburgh, 
the  gayety  of  Karquhar,  or  the  wit  of  Congreve.  Join- 
ing, nowever,  the  various  merits  of  these  authors,  as 
belonging  to  this  period,  they  foriii  a galaxy  of  comic 
talent,  scarcely  to  be  matched  in  any  other  age  or 
country:  and  which  is  only  obscured  by  those  foul 
and  impure  mists,  which  their  pens,  like  the  raven 
wings  of  Sycorax,  had  brushed  from  fern  and  bog. 

Morals  repcaiedly  insulted,  long  demanded  an 
avenger ; and  he  arose  in  the  person  of  Jeremy  Col- 
lier. It  IS  no  disgrace  to  the  memory  of  this  virtu- 
ous and  well-meaning  man,  that,  to  use  the  lawyer’s 
phrase,  he  pleaded^  his  cause  loo  highj  summoned, 
unnecessarily,  to  his  aid  the  artillery  with  which  the 
Christian  fathers  had  fulminatetl  against  the  Heathen 
Drama ; and,  pushing  his  arguments  to  extremity, 
directed  it  us  well  against  the  use  as  the  abuse  of 
the  stage.  Those  who  attcMiipted  to  reply  to  him, 
availed  themselves,  indeed,  of  Uie  weak  parts  of  his 
arguments;  but,  upon  the  main  points  of  impeach- 
ment, the  poets  stood  self-convicted.  Dr>'dcn  made 
a manly  and  liberal  buhinission,  though  not  without 
some  refiections  upon  the  rudene.ss  of  his  antago- 
nist’s attacks : ” I shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier, 
because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me  justly ; and 
I have  plead^  guilty  to  all  thoughts  ami  expressions 
of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  accused  of  obscenity, 

Erofaneness,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them.  If 
e be  niy  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ; if  he  be  my  friend, 
as  1 have  given  him  no  occn.sion  to  ho  otherwise,  be 
will  hti  glad  of  rny  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not 
to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a bad  cause,  when  I 
have  so  often  drawn  it  for  a good  one.  Yet,  it  were 
not  difficult  10  prove,  that,  m many  places,  he  has 
perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses,  and  interpret- 
ed my  words  into  blaspherny  and  bawdry,  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty;  besides,  that  he  is  too  much 
given  to  horse-play  in  his  raillery,  and  comes  to  bat- 
tle like  a dictator  from  the  plough.  I will  not  say, 

‘ The  zeal  of  God’s  house  has  eaten  him  up ;’  but, 
I am  sure,  it  ha.s  devoured  some  part  of  his  good- 
manners  and  civility.”  Congreve,  less  prudent,  made 
an  angry  and  petulant  defence,,  yet  tacitly  admit- 
ted the  charge  brought  against  him,  by  retrenching, 
in  the  future  editions  of  his  plavs,  passages  of  gross- 
ness and  profancncss,  which  the  restless  anticmary 
still  delects  in  the  early  copies.  And,  on  the  whole. 
Collier’s  satire  was  attended  with  such  salutary  ef- 
fects, that  men  startecl  at  the  mass  of  impudence 
and  filth,  which  had  been  gradually  accumulated  in 
the  theatre,  during  the  Inst  reigns;  and  if  the  Au- 
gean stable  was  not  sufficiently  cleansed,  the  stream 
of  public  opinion  vyas  fairly  directed  aginnst  its  con- 
glomerated impurities.  Since  that  period,  indecen- 
cy, that  easy  substitute  for  wit  and  pleasantry,  has 
been  gradually  banished  front  the  Drama,  where  the 
conversation  is  now  (according  to  Sheridan)  at  leaal 
always  moral,  if  not  entertaining. 

During  the  second  period  of  the  British  Drqma, 
great  improvement  was  made  in  point  of  art.  The 
principles  of  dramatic  composition  were  more  com 
pletely  understood,  and  the  poets  themselves  had 
written  so  much  upon  the  subject,  that  as  Dry- 
den somewhere  complains,  they  had  taught  their 
audience  the  art  of  criticising  their  tjcrforrnances. 
They  did  not,  however,  so  far  surrender  the  liberties 
and  immunities  of  their  pretiecessore,  as  to  receive 
laws  from  the  French  critics.  The  rules  of  the  uni- 
ties were  no  further  adopted  by  Otway,  Congreve, 
and  the  writers  of  their  time,  tnan  their  immediate 
purpose  admitted.  It  was  allowed,  on  all  hands. 
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that  unnecessary  and  gross  irregularities  were  to  be 
avoided,  but  no  precise  rule  was  adopted ; poets 
argued  upon  the  subject  according  to  capnee,  and 
acted  according  to  convenience.  Gross  arid  palpa- 
ide  extensions  of  time,  and  frequent  changes  of 


thelcss,  Rymcr,  Dennis,  and  other  cridciL  who,  mix- 
ing  observations  founded  on  sound  judgnient  and 
taste,  with  others  which  rested  merely  upon  dauntless 
assertion,  or  upon  the  opinions  of  Ansiotlc,  began 
thereby  to  extend  their  authority,  and  produce  a 


place,  were  avoided ; and  unless  in  tragi-comedies,  t more  than  salutary  influence  upon  the  Drama.  It 
authors  studied  to  combine  the  intrigue  of  their  play  j is  true,  that  both  of  the  aristarchs  whom  we  have 
into  one  distinct  and  progressive  action.  The  ce-  j named  were  so  ill  advis«,-d  as  themselves  to  attempt 
nius  by  which  this  art  wa.n  supported,  w'as  neither  | to  write  plays,  and  thereby  most  eficctually  proved, 
so  general  nor  so  profuse  as  that  which  decorated  ‘ that  it  was  pos.sible  for  a Drama  to  be  extremely  re- 
the  preceding  period.  It  was  enough,  however,  to;  gular.  and  at  the  same  time,  intolerably  dull.  Gredu- 

he  Drama ; and  if  the  second  ally,  however,  their  precepts,  in  despite  of  ihor  ex- 


support the  honour  of  the  . 

period  has  produced  fewer  master-pieces  of  talent,  it 
has  exhibitctl  more  plays  capable  of  being  acted. 

III.  In  the  third  period  of  dramatic  history,  the 
critics  began  to  obtain  an  authority  for  which  they 
had  long  stniggled,  and  which  might  have  proved 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  stage.  It  is  the  great 
(lunger  of  criticism,  when  laying  down  abstract  niles 
without  reference  to  any  example,  that  these  remi- 
iations  can  only  apply  to  the  form,  and  never  to  the 
essence  of  the  Drama.  They  may  assume,  that  the 
plot  must  be  formed  on  a certain  model,  but  they 
cannot  teach  the  spirit  which  is  to  animate  its  pro- 


ltv^wvvwl«  |.r|  V 111  Vix^ct^ls^  Wl 

ample,  gained  influence  over  the  stage.  They  laid 
down  rules  in  which  the  audience  were  taught  to  re- 
gard the  trade  of  n connoisseur  as  easy  and  soon 
learned  \ and  the  same  quantity  of  technical  jargog 
which,  in  the  present  day,  constitutes  a judge  of 
painting,  w'as,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Biiffiicient  to  elevate  a Templar  into  a dramatic 
critic.  The  court  of  criticism,  though  self-con ststu- 
ted,  was  .sufficiently  formidable,  since  they  possessbi 
the  power  of  executing  their  own  decrees.  Many 
authors  made  their  submission } and  amongst 
others,  Congreve  humbled  himself  in  the  Mourning 


gress.  They  cannot  show  how  a pa.ssion  should  be  and  Addison,  with  anxious  and  constita- 


pninted,  but  they  can  tell  to  a moment  when  the 
curtain  should  bo  dropped.  The  misfortune  is,  that, 
while  treating  of  these  subordinate  considerations, 
critics  exalt  them  to  an  undue  importance,  in  their 
own  minds  and  that  of  their  scholars.  What  they 
carve  out  for  their  pupils  is  a mere  dissection  of  a 


lional  timidity,  sacrificed  to  the  unitiea  in  his  cele- 
brated tragedy  of  Cato.  Being  in  form  and  essence 
rather  a French  than  an  English  play,  it  is  one  of 
the  few  English  tragedies  which  foreigners  have 
admired.  It  was  translated  into  Italianj  and  admi- 
red as  a perfect  model  by  Ri(:coboni,  although  his 


lifeless  form  ; the  genius  which  animated  it  escapes,  I taste  comlemns  the  silly  love  intrgue.  Its  success 
as  the  principle  of  life  glided  from  the  scalpel  of  those  wasconta^ous.  Southeme  and  Rowe  may  be  con- 
anatomists  who  souelil  to  detect  it  in  the  earlier  days  ! sidered  as  belonging  to  the  same  school ; although 
of  that  art.  Rymer  had,  as  (arly  as  IGsS  discovered  ' the  former  adinir^  Shaksiieare,  and  the  latter 


been  so  liitle  studied  amongst  us;  it  was,  perhaps,  1 of  dialoj^e  was  imitated  upon  the  British  stage, 
commented  upon  by  all  the  great  men  in  7/a/y,  be-  j The  language  of  tragedy  no  longer  expressed  human 
fore  we  well  knew  (on  this  .side  of  the  .Alps)  that  passion,  or  intirnatea  what  the  per^ns  of  the  Dra 


there  was  such  a book  in  being.”  Accordingly,  Ry- 
mer  endeavours  to  esinbtish  what  he  calls  the  Rule 


ina  actually  felt,  but  described  and  debated,  alter- 
nately, what  they  ought  to  feel 5 and  souniiing  sen- 
ilcs,  exhibiting  an  active  fancy 


of  Kea.son  over  Fancy,  in  the  contrivance  and  econ-  teiices,  and  long  similes,  exhibiting 
omy  of  a play.  “Those  who  object  to  this  subju-  and  a cold  imagination,  supplied  at  on<^  the  place 
gallon,”  he  observes,  “ are  mere  fanatics  in  poetry,  I of  force  and  of  pathos 


and  will  never  be  saved  by  their  good  works.”  This 
species  of  reason,  however,  to  which  Rym(*r  appeals, 
resembles,  in  its  occult  nature,  that  which  lies  hid- 
den in  the  depths  of  the  municipal  law,  and  which 
is  better  known  to  the  common  class  of  mankind 
unticr  the  name  of  .Authority.  Because  .Aristotle 
assigns  Pity  and  Terror  as  the  objects  of  traginiy, 
Rymer  resumes  the  proposition,  that  no  other 


rhe  line  between  comedy  and  tragedy  was  now 
strictly  drawn.  The  latter  was  no  longer  permitted 
to  show  that  strain  of  heroic  humour  which  exhib- 
its itself  in  the  character  of  Fnlconbridge, 
and  Henry  V.,  as  well  ns  Mercutio.  All  was  lo  be 
cold  and  solemn,  and  in  the  same  key  of  dnll,  grave 
state.  Neither  was  comedy  relieved  ov  the  toachei 
of  pathetic  tenderness,  and  even  subfimity,  which 


source  of  passion  can  be  legitimate.  To  this  he  adds  } are  to  he  found  in  the  romantic  ulays  of  the  earlier 
some  arbitrary  nile^  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  1 pcrio(l.  To  compensate  the  aunience  for  the  want 
to  discover  the  rationale.  It  was  the  opinion,  we  of  this  beautiful  variety  of  passion  and  feeling. 


are  told,  of  the  ancients,  “ that  Comedy  (whose  pro- 
vince was  humour  and  ridiculous  matter  only)  wn.« 
to  represent  worse  than  the  truth.  History  lo  describe 


Southeme,  as  Otway  had  done  before  him,  usually 
introduces  a few  scenes  of  an  under-plot,  containing 
the  most  wretched  and  indecent  farce,  which  was 


the  truth,  hut  Tragedy  was  to  invent  things  better  . so  slightly  and  awkwardly  dovetailed  into  the  origi- 


than  the  truth.  Like  good  painters,  they  must 
design  their  images  like  the  life,  but  yet  better  and 
more  beautiful  than  the  life.  The  malefactor  of  tra- 
p^dy  imisi  be  a better  sort  of  malefactor  than  those 
that  live  in  the  present  age : For  an  obdurate,  iinpu- 
dent,  and  iin{)c>nitent  malefactor,  can  neither  move 
iximpassion  nor  terror,  nor  be  of  any  imaginable 
use  in  trageily.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
these  definitions  upon  any  logical  principle,  and  im 


iml  tragedy,  that  they  have  since  been  cancelled  as 
impertinent  intrusions,  without  being  so  much  as 
missed.  Young,  Thomson,  and  others,  who  fol- 
lowed the  some  wordy  and  declamatory  system  of 
composition,  contributed  rather  to  sink  than  to  ex- 
alt the  character  of  the  stage.  The  two  first  were 
lioih  men  of  excellent  genius,  as  their  other  writings 
have  sufficiently  testified  ; but,  as  dnamatistsi,  they 
wrought  upon  a false  model,  and  their  productions 


possible  for  an  admirer  ol  the  Drama  to  assent  to  a ! are  of  little  value, 
rule  which  would  exclude  frun  the  stage  lago  and  ; It  i.s  a remarkable  instance  of  the  decay  of  dra- 
Richard  III.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for  the  j matic  art  at  this  p('riod,  that  several  of  the  principal 
rationale  of  the  following  dogmata:  “If  I mistake  j authors  of  the  time  fell  ihemselvM  at  liberty  to 
not,  in  poetry  no  woman  is  to  kill  a man,  except ' write  imitations  of  old  plays  belonging  to  the  orio- 
her  quality  gives  her  the  advantage  above  him  ; nor  ' nal  school,  by  way  of  adapting  them  lo  the  taste 

% ..  I.  Ill  LI-  ?_  rr^t  _ • _ n *a a 


is  a servaiu  to  kill  his  mastery  nor  a private  man, 
much  less  a subject,  to  kill  a king,  nor  on  the  con- 
trary. Poetical  decency  will  not  suffer  death  to  be 


of  their  own  ago.  The  Pair  Penitent  of  Ri>we  is 
well  known  ns  a poor  imitation  of  Ma.ssinger's  /'a- 
ial  Dowry.  It  docs  not  greatly  excel  the  orifpnal 


dealt  to  each  other  by  such  per.sons,  whom  the  laws  | in  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  piece ; and. 


of  duel  aljow  not  to  enter  the  lists  together.”  (Ry- 
mor’s  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  IjOsI  Age.) 
Though  for  these,  and  .similar  critical  conceits,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  just  principle,  never- 


in  every  thing  else,  falls  as  far  beneath  it  as  rhe 
baldest  translation  can  sink  below  the  most  spirited 
original. 

It  would  appear  that  the  players  of  this  period  had 
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adopted  a mode  of  actioK  correapondont  to  the  poeti- 
cal taste  of  the  time.  Declamation  seems  to  have 
been  more  in  fashion  in  the  scli09l  of  Booth  and 
Betterton,  than  that  vivacity  of  action  which  exhib- 
its at  once,  with  word,  eye,  and  gesture,  the  imme- 
diate passion  which  itia  the  actor’s  part  to  express. 

“ I cannot  help,”  says  Cibber,  ” in  regard  to  truth, 
remembering  the  rude  and  riotous  havock  we  made 
of  all  the  late  dramatic  honours  of  the  theatre  1 all 
became  at  once  the  spoil  of  ignorance  and  self-con- 
ceit! Shakspeare  was  defaced,  and  tortured  jn 
every  signal  character  ; HamUl  and  Otkdlq  lost,  in 
one  hour,  all  their  good  sense,  their  dimity,  and 
fame ; Brutus  and  Cassius  became  noisy  oluaterers, 
with  bold  unmeaning  eyes,  mistaken  sentiments, 
and  turgid  elocution  !’  —(Cibber’s  Memoirs.) 

A singular  attempt  to  deviate  from  the  prevailing 
taste  in  tragedy  was  made  by  Lillo,  with  the  highly 
laudable  purpose  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  dramatic 
utility.  He  conceived  that  plays  founded  upon  inci- 
dents of  private  life,  might  carry  more  immediate 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  hearers,  and  be  the 
means  of  stifling  more  vices  in  the  bud,  than  those 
founded  on  the  more  remote  and  grander  events  of 
history.  Accordingly,  he  former!  his  plots  from  do- 
mestic crimes,  and  ms  characters  never  ro^  above 
the  ranks  of  middle  life.  Lillo  had  many  requisites  for 
a tragedian ; he  understood,  cither  from  innate  taste, 
or  enucal  study,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
consistent  fable;  and,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Fatal 
Curiosity,  he  has  left  the  model  of  a plot,  in  which, 
without  the  help  of  any  exterior  circumstances,  a 
train  of  events  operating  upon  the  characters  of  the 
dramatic  persons,  produces  a conclusion  at  once  the 
OTO.st  dramatic  and  the  most  horrible  that  the  imagi- 
nation can  conceive.  Neither  does  it  appear  that,  as 
a iH>ct,  Lillo  was  at  all  inferior  to  others  of  his  age. 
Hu  possessed  a beautiful  fancy  ; and  much  of  his  dia- 
logue is  as  forcibly  expressetl  as  it  is  well  conceived. 
On  some  occasions,  however,  he  sinksbelow  his  sub- 
ject ; and  on  others,  he  ajipuars  to  be  dragged  down  to 
the  nether  sphere  m which  it  is  laid,  antf  to  become 
cold  and  creeping,  as  if  depressed  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  ho  was  writing  upon  a moan  subject.  In 
George  Barnwell,  his  apprentice-hero  never  rises 
above  an  idle  and  prodigaCe  lad  ; Milwood’s  attrac- 
tions are  not  beyond  those  of  a very  vulgar  woman  of 
the  town:  Tboroughgood.  as  his  name  expresses,  is 
very  worthy  and  very  tiresome ; and  there  is,  iwsitive- 
ly,^  notliing  to  redeem  the  piece,  excepting  the  interest 
arising  from  a tale  of  horror,  and  the  supposed  use- 
fulness of  the  moral.  The  Fatal  Curiosity  is  a play 
of  a very  different  cast,  and  such  as  might  have 
shaken  the  Grecian  stage,  even  during  the  reign  of 
terror.  ^ But  the  powers  of  the  poet  prove  unequal  to 
the  concluding  horrors  of  his  scene.  Old  VVilmol’s 
character,  os  the  needy  man  who  had  known  better 
days,  exhibits  a mind  naturally  good,  but  prepared 
for  acting  evil,  even  by  the  evil  which  he  has  hjm- 
solf  Buftered,  and  opens  in  a manner  which  excites 
tire  highest  interest  and  expectation.  But  Lillo  was 
unable  to  sustain  the  character  to  the  close.  After 
disctivering  himself  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  son, 
the  old  man  falls  into  the  common  cant  of  the  the- 
atre; he  talks  about  computing  sands,  increasing 
the  noise  of  thunder,  adding  water  to  the  sea,  and 
fire  to  Etna,  by  way  of  describing  the  excess  of  his 
horror  and  remorse ; and  becomes  as  dully  desperate, 
or  as  de.spcrately  dull,  as  any  other  despairing  hero 
in  the  last  scene  of  a fifth  act. 

During  this  third  periotl  of  the  Drama,  Comedy 
underwent  several  changes.  The  department  called 
genteel  comedy,  where  the  persons  as  well  as  the 
foibles  ridiculed,  were  derivwl  chiefly  from  high  life, 
assumed  a separate  and  distinct  existence  from  that 
which  ransacked  human  nature  at  large  for  its  sub- 
ject. Like  the  tragedy  of  iho  period,  this  particular 
species  of  comedy  was  borrowed  from  the  French. 
It  was  pleasing  to  the  higher  classes,  because  it  lay 
within  their  own  immediate  circle,  and  turned  upon 
the  topics  of  gallantry,  persiflage,  atfectation,  and 
raillery.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  general  audience, 
who  imagined  they  were  thereby  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  their  betters,  and  enjoyed  their  amuse- 
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ment  at  their  expense.  The  Careless -Husband  of 
Cibber  is,  perhaps,  the  best  English  play  on  this 
model.  The  general  fault  to  which  they  are  liable, 
is  their  tendency  to  lower  the  tone  of  moral  feeling; 
and  to  familiarize  men.  in  the  middling,  with  dio 
cold,  heartless,  and  selfish  system  of  profligate  gal- 
lantry practised  among  the  higher  ranks.  Wo  aru 
inclined  to  believe,  that  in  a moral  point  of  view, 
genteel  comedy,  as  it  has  been  usually  written,  is 
more  prejudicial  to  public  morals  than  ploys,  tho 
tendency  of  which  seems  at  first  more  grossly  vi- 
cious. It  is  not  BO  probable  that  the  Beggar's  Opera 
has  sent  any  one  from  the  two-shilling  gallery  to 
the  highway,  as  that  a youth  entering  upon  thu 
world,  and  neeitaling  between  good  and  evil,  may 
be  determined  to  the  worse  course^  by  the  gay  and 
seductive  example  of  I.Mtcmore  or  jS’ir  Charles  Kasy, 
At  any  rate,  the  tenderness  with  which  vices  are 
sliaded  off  into  foibles^  familiarizes  tiicm  to  the  mind 
of  the  hearer,  and  gives  a false  colouring  to  those 
crimes  which  should  be  placed  before  the  mind  in 
their  native  deformity.  But  the  heaviness  of  this 
class  of  plays,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  adt-quate 
representatives  for  those  characters  which  are  really 
well  drawn,  are  j>owerful  antidotes  to  the  evil  which 
we  complain  of.  That  which  is  dully  written,  and 
awkwardly  performed,  will  not  find  many  imita- 
tors. 

The  genteel  comedy,  being  a plant  of  forcim 
growth,  never  obtained  exclusive  possession  of  the 
English  stage,  any  more  than  court  dresses  hove 
been  adopte<T  in  our  private  societies.  The  comedy 
of  intrigue,  borrowecl.  perhaps,  originally,  from  tho 
Spaniards,  continued  to  be  written  and  acted  with 
success.  Many  of  Cibber’s  jiieces,  of  Centlivre’s, 
and  others,  still  retain  their  place  on  the  stage.  This 
is  a species  of  comedy  easily  written,  and  seen  with 
pleasure,  though  consisting  chjefiy  of  bustle  and 
complicated  incident;  and  required  much  co-oper- 
ation of  the  dress-maker,  scene-painter,  and  carpen- 
ter. After  all  the  bustle,  however,  of  surprise,  and 
disguise,  and  squabble ; after  every  trick  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  every  stratagem  played  olll  the  writer  too 
often  finds  himstilf  in  a labyrinth,  from  wdiich  a na- 
tural mode  of  extrication  seems  altogether  impos- 
sible. Hence  the  intrigue  is  huddled  up  at  random  ; 
and  the  persons  of  the  Drama  seem,  ns  if  by  common 
consent,  to  abandon  their  dramatic  character  before 
throwing  off  their  stage-dresses.  ’I’he  miser  be- 
comes generous ; the  pt^ivish  cynic  good-humoured  ; 
the  libertine  virtuous ; the  coquette  is  reformed:  the 
debauchee  is  reclaimed  ; all  vices  natural  and  hnbi* 
tual  are  abandoned  by  those  most  hobiiuuUy  addict- 
ed to  them a marvellous  reformation,  which  is 
brought  about  entirely  from  the  c^onsideration  that 
the  play  must  now  be  concluded.  It  was  when 
ressed  by  this  difficulty,  that  Fielding  is  said  to 
avo  damned  all  fifth  acts. 

The  eighteenth  century,  besides  genteel  comedy, 
and  comedy  of  intrigue,  gave  rise  to  a new  species  of 
dramatic  amusetnenL  The  Italian  Opera  had  been 
introduced  into  this  country  at  a great  expense,  and 
to  the  prejudice,  as  it  was  8uppo.‘'e<l]  of  the  legiti- 
mate Drama.  Gay,  in  aiming  at  nothing  bovond  a 
parody  pf  this  fashionable  entertainment,  making  it 
the  vebicle  of  some  pplitical  satire  against  .Sir  Ro- 
bert VValpole’s  administration,  unwittingly  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  English  Opera.  The  popularity  of 
his  piece  was  unequalled  ; partly  owing  to  its  peculiar 
humour,  partly  to  its  novelty,  partly  to  the  successor 
thepopularairs,  which  everybody  heard  with  delight, 
and  pnrtly  to  political  motives.  The  moral  tendency 
of  'I  'he  Beggar's  Opera  has  been  much  questioned ; 
although,  in  all  probability,  the  number  of  highway- 
men is  not  more  increased  by  the  example  of  Mac- 
heath,  than  that  of  miirHercrs  is  diminisbcf!  by  the 
catastrophe  of  George  Barnwell.  Many  years  ago. 
however,  an  unhappy  iwrson,  rather  from  a perverted 
and  misplaced  ambition,  than  from  the  usual  motives 
of  want  and  desperation,  chose,  though  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  most  respectably  connected,  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a band  of  thieves  and  house- 
breakers, whose  depredations  he  directed  and  shared. 
On  the  night  on  which  they  committed  the  crime  for 
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which  he  Buffered,  and  when  they  were  equipped  for 
the  expedition,  he  sung  to  his  accomplices  the  chorus 
of  Beggar^ t Opera^ — “Let  us  take  the  road.” 

But  his  confederate^  professional  thieves,  and  who 
pursued,  from  habit  and  education,  the  desperate 
practices  which  Mr.  B adopted  from  an  adven- 

turous spirit  of  profligate  Quixotry,  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  Gay,  or  The  Beggar^ $ Opera  ; and  in  their 
several  confessions  and  testimonies,  only  remem- 
bered something  of  a jlaah-song,  about  “turning 
lead  to  gold.”  This  curious  circumstance,  while  it 
tends  to  show  that  the  Drama  mav  affect  the  weak 
part  of  a mind,  predisposed  to  evil  by  a diseased  im- 
agination, proves  the  general  truth  of  what  Johnson 
asserts  in  TheLsfeof  Gay,  that  “highwaymen  and 
housebreakers  seldom  mingle  in  any  elegant  diver- 
sions ; nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  imagine,  that 
he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  be  sees  Macheath 
reimeved  on  the  stage.^’ 

This  play  is  now  chiefly  remarkable,  as  having 
given  rise  to  the  English  Opera.  In  this  pleasing 
entertainment,  it  is  understoixl  that  the  plot  may  be 
light,  and  the  characters  superficial,  provided  that 
the  music  be  good,  and  adapted  to  the  situation,  the 
scenes  lively  and  possessed  of  comic  force.  Not- 
withstanding the  subordinate  nature  of  this  soecies 
of  composition,  it  approaches,  perhaps,  more  closely 
to  the  ancient  Grecian  Drama  than  any  thing  which 
retains  possession  of  our  stage.  The  subjects,  in- 
deed, are  as  totally  different  as  the  sublime  from  the 
light  and  the  trivial.  But,  in  the  mixture  of  poetry 
fuid  music,  and  in  the  flrequent  introduction  of  sing- 
ing-characters unconnected  with  the  business  of  the 
piece,  and  therefore  somewhat  allied  to  the  Chorus, 
the  English  Opera  has  some  general  points  of  re- 
semblance with  the  Grecian  tragedy.  This  species 
of  dramatic  writing  was  siicces.sfufly  practised  by 
Bickerstaff  and  has  been  honoured  by  the  labours  of 
Sheridan. 

IV.  With  the  fourth  era  of  our  dramatic  history 
commenced  a return  to  a better  taste,  introduced  by 
the  celebrated  David  Garrick.  The  imitations  of 
French  tragedy,  and  the  tiresome  uniformity  of  jpen- 
tecl  comedy,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  display  of  his 
inimitable  talent.  And  thus,  if  the  last  generation 
reaped  many  hours  of  high  enjoyment  from  the  per- 
formances of  this  great  actor,  the  present  is  indebted 
to  him  for  having  led  back  the  public  taste  to  the 
Drama*)  of  Shakspeare. 

The  plays  of  this  great  author  had  been  alto^her 
forgotten,  or  so  much  marred  and  disguised  by  in- 
tei7>olations  and  alterations,  that  he  seems  to  nave 
ari^n  on  the  British  stage  with  the  dignity  of  an 
antique  statue  disencumbered  from  the  rubbish  in 
which  it  had  been  enveloped  since  the  decay  of  the 
art.  But,  although  Gamck  showed  the  world  how 
the  characters  of  Shakspeare  might  be  acted,  and  so 
far  paved  the  way  for  a future  r^eneration  of  the 
stage,  no  kindred  spirit  arose  to  imitate  his  tone  of 
composition.  His  supremacy  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged ; but  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  regarded 
as  an  object  of  adoration,  not  of  imitation  ; and  that 
authors  were  as  much  interdicted  the  treading  his 
tragic  path,  as  the  entering  his  magic  circle.  It 
was  not  sufficiently  remembered  that  the  faults  of 
Shakspeare,  or  rather  of  his  age,  are  those  into 
which  no  modern  dramatist  is  likely  to  fall;  and 
that  he  learned  his  beauties  in  the  school  of  nature, 
which  is  ever  open  to  all  who  profess  the  fine  arts. 
Shakspeare  may,  indeed,  be  inimitable^  but  there  are 
inferior  dcOTees  of  excellence,  which  talent  and  study 
cannot  fau  to  attain ; and  tne  statuary  were  much 
to  blame  who,  in  despair  of  modelling  a Venus  like 
that  of  rhidias,  should  sot  himself  to  imitate  a Chi- 
nese doll.  Yet  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  drama- 
tists of  Britain  long  after  the  supremacy  of  Shak- 
speare had  been  acknowledged.  He  reigned  a Gre- 
aan  prince  over  Persian  slaves ; and  they  who  adored 
him  did  not  dare  attempt  to  use  his  language.  The 
tragic  muse  appeared  to  linger  behind  the  taste  of 
the  age,  and  still  used  the  constrained  and  mincing 
measure  which  she  had  been  taught  in  the  French 
school.  Hughei^  Cumberland,  and  other  men  of 
talent,  appeared  in  her  service ; but  their  model  re- 


mained as  imperfect  as  ever  ( and  it  was  not  till  our 
own  time  that  any  bold  efforts  were  made  to  restore 
to  tragedy  that  truth  and  pa^on,  without  which, 
declamation  is  only  rant  and  imperonence.  Horace 
Walpole,  however,  showed  what  might  be  done  by 
adopting  a more  manly  and  vigorous  style  of  compo- 
sition ; and  Home  di^jayed  the  succen  of  a more 
natural  current  of  passion.  The  former  choosing  a 
theme  not  only  totally  unfit  for  representation,  Mt 
from  which  the  mind  shrinks  in  private  study,  treat- 
ed it  as  a man  of  genius,  free  from  the  trammels 
habit  and  of  pedantry.  His  characters  in  The  Mn- 
terioxju  Mother  do  not  belong  to  general  classes,  Snt 
have  bold,  true,  and  individual  features ; and  the  lire- 

Stage  approaches  that  of  the  first  age  of  theEnglidi 
rama.  The  Douglas  of  Home  is  not  recommend- 
ed by  this  species  of  merit.  In  diction  and  character 
it  does  not  rise  above  other  productions  of  the  pe- 
riod. But  the  interest  turns  upon  a passion  which 
finds  a response  in  every  bosom ; for  those  who  are 
too  old  for  love,  and  too  young  for  ambition,  are 
all  alike  awake  to  the  warmth  and  purity  of  ma- 
ternal and  filial  affection.  The  scene  of  the  r^ 
cognition  of  Douglas’s  birth  possesses  a power  over 
the  affections,  which,  when  supported  by  adeouais 
representation,  is  scarce  equalled  in  the  circle  of 
our  Drama.  It  is  remaritable  that  the  ingenious 
author  was  so  partial  to  this  theatrical  situation, 
as  to  introduce  it  in  several  of  his  other  trag^ 
dies. 

The  comedy  of  the  fourth  period  is  chielW  remark- 
able for  exhibiting  The  Rivals  and  The  School  for 
Scandal.  Critics  prefer  the  latter ; while  the  general 
audience  reap,  perhaps,^more  pleasure  from  the  for- 
mer ; the  pleasantry  peingof  a more  ^neral  cast,  the 
incidents  more  complicated  and  varied,  and  the  whole 
plot  more  interesting.  In  both  these  plays,  the  gen- 
tlemanlike ease  of  Farquhar  js  united  with  the  wH 
of  Congreve.  Indeed,  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  though 
equally  brilliant  with  that  of  his  celebrated  prede- 
cessor, flows  so  easily,  and  is  so  happily  elicited  by 
the  tone  of  thp  dialogue,  that  in  adminng  its  spv- 
kles,  we  never  once  observe  the  stroke  of  the  flint 
which  produces  them.  Wit  and  pleasantry  seemed 
to  be  the  natural  atmosphere  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  whose  history  was  at  once  so  brilliant  and  m 
melancholy.  (Goldsmith  was,  perhaps,  in  relation 
to  Sheridan,  what  Vanburgh  was  to  Congreve.  His 
comedies  turn  on  an  ex  travagance  of  intri^e  and  dis- 
;mise,  and  so  far  belong  to  the  Spanish  school.  But 
the  case  of  his  humorous  dialogue,  and  the  droll,  yet 
true  conception  of  the  character^  made  suffickot 
aniends  for  an  occasional  stretch  in  point  of  proba- 
bility. If  all  who  draw  on  the  spectators  for  indul- 
gence were  equally  prepared  to  compensate  by  a cor- 
responding degree  of  pleasure,  they  would  have  little 
occasion  to  complain.  The  elder  Colman’s  Jealous 
Wife,  and  some  of  his  smaller  pieces,  are  worthy,  and 
it  is  no  ordinary  compliment,  of  being  placed  S^da 
these  masterpieces.  We  dare  not  rank  Cumberland  so 
high,  although  two  or  three  of  his  numerous  eflurts 
retain  possession  of  the  stage.  'Ihe  Wheel  qf  For- 
fune  was  certainly  one  of  the  b^t  acting  plays  of 
its  timej  but  it  was  perhaps  chiefly  on  accountof 
the  admirable  representative  which  the  principal  cha- 
racter found  in  Mr.  John  Kemble. 

The  plays  of  Foote,  the  modem  Aristophanes, 
who  ventured,  by  his  powers  of  mimicking  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  external  habits,  to  bring  living  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  belong  to  this  period,  and  make  a 
remarkable  part  of  its  dramatic  history.  But  we 
need  not  dwell  upon  it  Foote  was  an  unprincipled 
satirist : and  while  be  affected  to  be  the  terror  of 
vice  and  folly,  was  only  anxious  to  extort  forbear- 
ance-money from  the  timid,  or  to  fill  his  theatre  at 
the  indiscriminate  expense  of  friends  and  enemies, 
virtuous  or  vicious,  who  present  foibles  capable  of 
being  turned  into  ridicule.  It  is  a just  punishment 
of  this  course  of  writing,  that  Foote’s  plays, 
though  abounding  in  comic  and  humorous  qia- 
lojme,  have  died  with  the  parties  whom  be  ridi- 
culed. when  they  lost  the  zest  of  personality,  tbeir 
popularity,  in  spite  of  much  intrinsic  merit,  into 
utter  decay. 
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Meantime  dramatic  compoaition  of  the  higher  ciaes 
seemed  declining.  Qarrick,  in  our  fathers’  tune, 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  ours,  could  neither  of  them  extract 
from  their  liters^  admirers  any  spark  of  congenial 
fire.  No  part  written  for  either  of  these  astonishing 
performers  has  survived  the  transient  popularity 
which  their  talents  could  give  to  almost  any  thing. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  French  model  had 
been  wrought  upon  till  it  was  altogether  worn  out : 
and  a new  impulse  from  some  other  quarter— a fresh 
turning  up  of  the  soil,  and  awakening  of  its  latent 
energies  by  a new  mode  of  culture,  was  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  renovation  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  England  was  dcstin^  to  receive  this  im- 
ulse  from  Germany,  where  literature  was  in  the 
rst  luxuriant  glow  of  vegetation,  with  all  its  crop 
of  flowers  and  weeds  rushing  up  together.  There 
was  good  and  evil  in  the  importation  derived  from 
this  superabundant  source.  But  the  evil  was  of  a 
nature  so  contrary  to  that  which  had  long  palsied 
our  dramatic  literature,  that,  like  the  hot  poison 
mingling  with  the  cold,  it  may  in  the  issue  bring  us 
nearer  to  a state  of  health. 

The  affectation  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  and  of 
other  German  princes,  for  a time  suppressed  the  na- 
tive literature,  and  borrowed  their  men  of  letters 
from  France,  as  well  as  their  hair-dressers— their 
Dramas  as  well  as  their  dressed  dishes.  The  con- 
tinental courts,  therefore,  had  no  share  in  forming 
the  national  Drama.  To  the  highest  circle  in  every 
nation,  that  of  France  will  be  most  accratnhle,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  strict  propriety  ana  ranfonni- 
ty  to  les  eonvenancM,  but  also  as  securing  them 
against  the  risk  of  hearing  bold  and  offensive  truths 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
subject.  But  the  bold,  frank,  cordial,  and  rough 
character  of  the  German  people  at  large,  did  not 
relish  the  style  of  the  French  tragedies  translated 
for  their  stage ; and  this  cannot  he  wondered  at, 
when  the  wide  difference  between  the  nations  is 
considered. 

The  national  character  of  the  Germans  is  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  of  the  French.  The  latter 
are  light  almost  to  frivolitv,  quick  in  seeing  points  of 
ridicule,  slowly  awakenea  to  those  of  feeling.  The 
Germans  are  of  an  abstracted,  mnve,  and  somewhat 
heavy  temper;  less  ahve  to  the  ridiculous,  more 
easily  moved  by  an  appeal  to  the  passions.  That 
which  moves  a Frenchman  to  laughter,  affects  a 
(German  with  sorrow  or  indignation ; and  in  that 
which  touches  the  German  as  a source  of  the  sub- 
lime or  pathetic,  the  quick-witted  Frenchman  sees 
only  subject  of  laughter.  In  their  theatres^  the 
Fh^enchman  comes  to  judge,  to  exercise  bis  critical 
faculties,  and  to  apply  the  rules  which  he  has  learn- 
ed, frindamentally  or  by  rote,  to  the  performance  of 
the  night.  A German,  on  the  contrary,  expects  to 
receive  that  violent  excitation  which  is  most  plea- 
ting to  his  imaginative  and  somewhat  phlegmatic 
character.  While  the  Frenchman  judges  of  the 
form  and  shape  of  the  play,  the  observance  of  the 
unities,  and  the  denouement  of  the  plot,  the  German 
demands  the  powerful  contrast  of  character  and 
passion,— the  sublime  in  tragedy  and  the  grotesoue 
in  comedy.  The  former  may  ue  called  the  formalist 
of  dramatic  criticism,  keeping  his  eye  chiefly  on  its 
exterior  shape  and  r^lar  form;  the  latter  is  the 
fanatic  who,  disregarding  forms,  requires  a deep  and 
powerful  tone  of  passion  and  of  sentiment,  and  is 
often  content  to  surrender  bis  feelings  to  inadequate 
motives. 

From  the  different  temper  of  the  nations,  the  me- 
rits and  faults  of  their  national  theatres  became  di- 
smetrically  opposed  to  each  other.  The  French 
author  is  oblig^  to  confine  himself,  as  we  have  al- 
readv  observe,  within  the  circle  long  since  descri- 
be by  Aristotle.  He  must  attend  to  all  the  decorum 
of  the  scena  and  conform  to  every  regulation,  whe- 
ther rational  or  arbitrary,  which  has  been  entail^ 
on  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Corneille.  He  must 
never  so  far  yield  to  feeling,  as  to  lose  sight  of  grace 
and  dignity.  He  must  never  venture  so  far  in  quest 
of  the  sublime,  as  to  run  the  risk  of  moving  the  ri- 
■U>le  faculties  of  an  audience,  so  much  aliva  to  the 


ludicrous,  that  they^  will  often  find  or  make  it  in  what 
is  to  others  the  source  of  the  grand  or  the  terrible.  The 
Germans,  on  the  contrary,  have  never  subjected  their 
poets  to  any  arbitrary  forms.  The  division  of  the 
empire  into  so  many  independent  states,  has  pre- 
vented the  ascendancy  of  any  general  system  of 
criticism:  and  their  national  literature  was  not 
much  cultivated,  until  the  time  when  such  authority 
had  become  generally  unpopular.  Lessing  had  at- 
tacked the  whole  French  theatrical  system  in  his 
Dramaturgic,  with  the  most  bitter  raillery.  Schil- 
ler brought  forth  his  splendid  Dramas  of  Romanes 
and  of  History.  Goethe  crowded  the  stage  with  the 
heroes  of  anctent  German  chivalry.  No  means  of 
exciting  emotion  were  condemned  as  irregular,  pro- 
viding emotion  were  actually  excited.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  license  thus  given  to  the 
poet,— the  willingness  with  which  the  audience  sub- 
mitted to  the  most  extravagant  postulates  on  their 
part,  left  them  at  hberty  to  exert  the  full  efforts  of 
their  genius. 

Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goeth^  became  at  once  the 
fathers  and  the  masters  of  the  German  theatre^  and 
it  must  be  objected  to  these  great  men,  that,  in  the 
abundance  of  their  dramatic  talent,  they  sometimes 
forgot  that  their  pieces,  in  order  to  be  acted,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  a theatre;  and  thus 
wrote  plays  altogether  incapable  of  being  represent- 
ed. Tneir  writings,  although  affording  many  high 
examples  of  poetry  and  passion,  are  marked  with 
faults  which  the  exaggeration  of  their  followers  has 
often  carried  into  total  extravagance.  The  plays  of 
Chivalry  and  of  History  were  followed  by  an  inun- 
dation of  imitations,  in  which,  according  to  Schlegel, 
“ there  was  nothing  historical  but  the  names  and  ex- 
ternal circumstances;  nothing  chivalrous  but  the 
helmets,  bucklers,  and  swords ; and  nothing  of  old 
German  honesty  out  the  supposed  rudeness.  The 
sentiments  were  as  modem  as  they  were  vulgar ; 
from  chivalry  pieces  they  were  converted  into  caval- 
ry plays,  which  certainly  deserve  to  be  acted  by 
horses  rather  than  men.”  (Schlegel  on  the  Drama^ 

It  is  not  the  extravagance  of  the  apparatus  alone, 
but  exaggeration  of  character  and  sentiment,  which 
have  been  justly  ascribed  as  faults  to  the  German 
school.  The  authors  appear  to  have  introduced  too 
harshly,  brilliant  lights  and  deep  shadows ; the  tu- 
mid is  too  often  substituted  for  the  sublime ; and 
faculties  and  dispositions  the  most  opposed  to  each 
other,  are  sometimes  deecribed  as  existing  in  the 
same  Mrson. 

In  German  comedy  the  same  faults  predominate 
to  a greater  degree.  The  pathetic  comedy,  which 
might  be  rather  called  domestic  tragedy,  became, 
unfortunately,  very  popular  in  Germany ; and  found 
a champion  in  Kotzebue,  who  carried  its  conquests 
over  all  the  continent.  The  most  obvious  fault  of 
this  species  of  composition  is,  the  demoralizing 
falsehood  of  the  pictures  which  it  offers  to  us.  The 
vicious  are  frequently  presented  as  objects  less  of 
censure  than  of  sympathy ; sometimes  they  are  se- 
lected as  objects  of  imitation  and  prais^  There  is 
an  affectation  of  attributing  noble  and  virtuous  sen- 
timent^ to  the  persons  least  qualified  by  habit  or 
education  to  entertain  them ; and  of  describing  the 
higher  and  better  educated  classy  as  uniformly  de- 
ficient in  those  feelings  of  liberality,  generosity,  and 
honour,  which  m^  be  considered  as  proper  to  their 
situation  in  life.  This  contrast  may  be  true  in  par- 
ticular instances,  and,  being  used  sparingly,  might 
afford  a good  moral  lesson ; out  in  spite  of  truth  and 
robability  it  has  been  assumed,  upon  all  occasions, 
y these  authors,  as  the  ground- work  of  a sort  of 
intellectual  jacobinism  t consisting,  as  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  well  expressed  it,  ”in  the  confusion  and  subver- 
sion of  the  natural  order  of  things,  their  causes  and 
their  effects ; in  the  excitement  of  surprise,  by  repre- 
senting the  qualities  of  liberality,  refined  feeling,  and 
a nice  sense  of  honour,  in  persons  and  in  classes  of 
life  where  experience  teaches  us  least  to  expMt 
them ; and  in  rewarding  with  ail  the  aympatnies 
that  are  the  dues  of  virtue,  those  criminals,  whom 
law,  reason,  and  religion,  have  excommunicated 
from  our  esteem. 
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Tho  German  taste  was  introduced  upon  the  Eng- 
lish theatre  \vithin  these  twenty  years.  But  the 
better  productions  of  her  stage  have  never  been 
madeknown  to  us ; for  by  some  unfortunate  chance, 
the  wretched  pieces  of  Kotzebue  have  found  a rea- 
dier nccoptanccj  or  more  willing  translators,  than 
the  .sublimity  of  Goethe,  the  romantic  strength  of 
Schiller,  or  tho  deep  tragic  pathos  of  Lessing,  They 
have  tended,  however,  (wretched  as  the  model  is,) 
to  introduce  on  our  stage  a degree  of  sentiment,  and 
awaken  among  the  audience  a strain  of  sensibility, 
to  which  before  we  were  strangers. 

George  Oolman’s  comedy  pt  JoJtn  Bull  is  by  far 
tho  best  cii'urt  of  our  late  comic  Drama.  The  scenes 
of  broad  humour  are  executed  in  the  best  possible 
taste ; and  the  whimsical,  yet  native  characters,  re- 
flect the  manners  of  real  life.  The  sentimental 
parts,  although  one  of  them  includes  a finely 
wrought-up  scene  of  paternal  distress,  partake  of 
the  falsetto  of  German  pathos.  But  the  piece  is 
both  humorous  and  afiecting ; and  wc_  readily  ex- 
cuse its  obvious  imperfections,  in  consideration  of 
its  exciting  our  laughter  and  our  tears. 

While  the  British  stage  received  a new  impulse 
from  a country  whose  literature  iiad  hitherto  scarce 
been  known  to  exist,  she  was  enriched  by  produc- 
tions of  the  richest  native  genius.  A retiretl  female, 
thinking  and  writing  in  solitude,  presente.d  to  her 
countrymen  the  means  of  regaining  the  true  and 
manly  ipne  of  national  tragedy.  She  has  traced  its 
foundation  to  that  strong  in.stinclive  and  sympathe- 
tic curiosity,  which  tempts  men  to  look  into  the  bo- 
soms of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to  seek,  in  the 
distresses  or  emotions  of  others,  the  parallel  of  their 
own  passions.  She  has  built  on  the  foundations 
which  she  laid  hare,  and  illustrated  her  precepts  by 
examples,  which  will  long  be  an  honour  to  the  age 
in  which  they  were  produced,  and  admired ; — yet  its 
disgrace,  when  it  is  con.sidcrcd  that  they  have  been 
barred  their  legitimate  sphere  of  influence  upon  tho 
public  taste. 

Besides  this  gifted  person,  the  names  of  Coleridge, 
of  Mntiirin,  and  other  men  of  talents,  throng  upon 
our  recollection ; and  tliere  is  one,  who,  to  judge 
from  the  dramatic  sketch  he  has  given  us  in  Man- 
fred, must  be  considered  as  a match  for  ./Eschylus, 
oven  in  his  sublimest  moods  of  horror.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  plan,  however,  to  enter  upon  the  criticism 
of  our  contemporaries.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
ago  has  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  decay  of  dra- 
matic talent. 

Neither  can  our  actors  be  supposed  inadequate  to 
the  represcnt.ation  of  such  pieces  of  dramatic  art,  ns 
we  judge  our  authors  capable  of  producing.  We 
have  lost  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John  Kemble,  but  wc 
still  possess  Kean,  Young,  and  Miss  O’Neil;*  and 
the  stage  has  to  boast  other  tragic  performers  of 
^ merit.  In  comedy,  perhaps,  it  was  never  more 
strong.  In  point  of  scenery  and  decoration,  our 
theatres  are  so  amply  provided,  that  they  may  rather 
seem  to  exceed  than  to  fall  short  of  what  is  required 
to  form  a classical  exhibition. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  that  unfortunate 
Muntcrhalarice,  which  confes.sedly  depresses  the  na- 
tional Drama,  in  despite  of  the  advantages  we  have 
enumerated  1 We  apprehend  it  will  be  found  in  the 
monopoly  possessed  by  two  large  estabhshments, 
which,  unhappily  for  tiio  progress  of  national  taste, 
and,  it  is  said,  without  any  equivalent  advantage  to 
the  proprietors,  now  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
dramatic  representation.  It  must  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  we  attribute  these  disadvontages  to 
the  system  itself,  and  by  no  means  charge  them  upon 
those  who  have  the  administration  of  either  theatre. 
The  proprietors  have  a right  to  enjoy  what  the  law 
invests  in  them ; and  the  managers  have  probably 
discharged  their  duty  to  the  public  as  honourablv  as 
circumstances  would  admit  of;  but  the  system  lias 
led  into  errors  which  affect  public  taste  and  even 

* Sinco  the  |Mib|ir.aU<)n  of  Iho  work  in  which  thit  eitajr  orijpn- 
al'T  api^rwl,  Mi*i<  O’Neil  ha«  cxchnnsod  the  honours  of  public 
R>r  the  noinnnma  of  private  life ; havinx  been  manM  for  some 
yean  to  Mr.  Wrexon  Bocher,  M.  P. 


THE  DRAMA. 

public  morals.  We  shall  briefly  consider  it  as  it  in 
fluences,  rfrsf,  the  mode  of  representation;  seeottd- 
ly,  the  theatrical  authors  and  performers;  and, 
thirdly,  the  quality  and  compusiuon  of  the  audi* 
ence. 

The  first  inconvenience  arises  from  the  great  sizs 
of  the  theatres,  which  has  rendered  them  unfit  for 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  Drama.  The  persons 
of  the  performers  are,  in  these  huge  circles,  so  much 
dimitiished,  that  nothing  short  of  the  mask  and  bus- 
kin could  render  them  distinctly  visible  to  the  audi- 
ence. Show  and  machinery  have,  therefore,  usurped 
tho  place  of  tragic  poel^ ; and  tne  author  is  com- 
pelled to  address  himself  to  the  eyes,  not  to  the  un- 
derstanding or  feelings  of  the  spectators.  This  is 
of  itself  a gross  error.  Every  thing  beyond  correct 
costume  and  theatrical  decorum  is  foreign  to  the  le- 
gitimate purposes  of  the  Drama,  as  tending  to  divide 
the  attention  of  the  audience;  and  the  rivmryofthe 
scene-painter  and  the  carpenter  cannot  be  very  flat- 
tering to  any  author  or  actor  of  genius.  Besides,  all 
attempts  at  decoration,  beyond  what  the  decommit 
the  piece  requires,  must  end  in  paltry  puppet-show 
exhiniiion.  The  talents  of  the  scene-painter  and 
mechanist  cannot,  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
stage,  make  battles,  sieges,  &c.  any  thing  but  objecia 
of  ridicule.  Thus  we  nave  enlarged  our  theatres, 
so  us  to  destroy  the  effect  of  acting,  without  carry- 
ing to  any  perfection  that  of  pantomime  and  dumb 
show. 

Secondly,  'I’he  monopoly  of  the  two  large  theatres 
has  operated  unfavourably  both  upon  theatrical 
writers  and  performers.  The  former  have  been,  in 
many  instances,  if  not  absolutely  excluded  from  the 
scene,  yet  deterred  from  approaching  it,  in  the  same 
manner  as  men  avoid  aitenipting  to  pass  through  a 
narrow  wicket,  which  is  perpetually  thronged  by  an 
importunate  crowd.  Allowing  the  managers  of 
ihesetwo  theatres,  judging  in  the  first  and  in  the 
last  resort,  to  be  posseswd  of  the  full  discrimination 
necessary  to  a task  so  difficult — supposing  them  to 
be  at  all  times  alike  free  from  partiality  and  from 
prejudice — still  the  number  of  plays  thrust  upon  their 
hands  must  prevent  their  doing  equal  justice  to  all; 
and  must  frequently  deter  a man  of  real  i^ents, 
either  from  pride  or  modesty,  from  entering  a com- 
petition, clogged  with  delay,  solicitation,  and  other 
circumstances,  “ hand  subeunda  ingenio  suo."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  increasing  the  numbw 
of  theatres,  and  diminishing  their  size,  would  natu- 
rally tend  to  excite  a competition  among  the  mana- 
gers, whose  interest  it  is  to  make  experiments  on 
the  pubhc  taste ; and  that  this  would  infallibly  se- 
cure any  piece,  of  reasonable  promise,  a fair  oppor- 
tunity of  being  represented.  It  is  by  such  a compfr 
tition  that  genius  is  discovered ; it  is  thus  that  horti- 
culturi.sts  raise  whole  beds  of  common  flowers,  Ibf 
the  chance  of  finding  among  them  one  of  those  rare 
varieties  which  are  the  boast  of  their  art. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  the  regular  London  the- 
atres is  equally,  or  in  a greater  (JcCTee,  detrimental 
to  the  performer ; for  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  fights 
his  way  to  a London  engagement,  and  when  once 
received,  he  is  too  often  retained  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  being  laid  aside  or  shelf ed,  as  it  is  tecbnit^ly 
called ; — rendered,  that  is,  a weekly  burden  upon  the 
pay-list  of  the  theatre,  without  bcins  produce  above 
fouror  five  times  in  the  season  to  exhibit  his  talents. 
Into  this  systeni  the  managers  are  forced  from  the 
neces.siiy  of  their  situation,  which  compels  them  to 
enlist  in  their  service  every  performer  who  seems  to 

Kossess  buds  of  genius,  although  it  ends  in  their 
eing  so  crowded  together,  that  they  have  no  room 
to  blossom.  In  fact,  many  a man  of  talent  thus 
brought  from  the  active  exercise  of  a profession,  in 
which  excellence  r.sn  only  arise  from  practice,  to 
be  paid  for  remaining  obs<;urc  and  inactive  in  Lon- 
don, and  supported  by  what  seems  little  short  of 
eleemosynary  bounty,  either  becomes  careless  of  his 
business  or  disspistM  vvith  it;  and  in  either  case, 
stagnates  in  that  mediocrity  to  which  want  of  exer- 
cise alone  will  often  condemn  natural  geniu.*. 
Thirdly,  and  especially,  the  magmtude  of  ibess 
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theatres  has  occasioned  them  to  be  destined  to  com- 
pany so  scandalous,  that  persons  not  very  nice  in 
their  taste  of  society,  must  yet  exclaim  against  the 
abuse  as  a national  nuisance.  We  are  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  excluding  a certain  description  of 
females  from  public  places  in  a corrupted  metropolis 
like  London  ; but  in  theatres  of  moderate  size,  fre- 
quented by  the  latter  class,  these  unfortunate  per- 
sons would  feel  themselves  compelUid  to  wear  a 
mask  at  least  of  decency.  In  the  present  theatres  of 
London,  the  best  part  of  the  house  is  openly  and 
avowedly  set  oft'  for  their  reception;  and  no  part  of 
it  which  IS  open  to  the  public  at  large  is  free  from 
their  intrusion,  pr  at  least  from  the  open  display  of 
the  disgusting  improprieties  to  which  their  neigh- 
bourhood gives  rise.  And  these  houses,  raised  at  an 
immense  expense,  are  so  ingeniously  misconstruct- 
ed,  that,  in  the  private  boxes,  you  see  too  little  of  the 
play,  and,  in  the  public  boxes,  greatly  too  much  of 
a certain  description  of  the  company.  No  man  of 
delicacy  would  wish  the  female  part  of  his  family  to 
be  exposed  to  such  scenes ; no  man  of  sense  would 
wish  to  put  youth,  of  the  male  sex,  in  the  way  of 
such  temptation;  This  evil,  if  not  altogether  arising 
from  the  large  size  of  the  theatres,  has  been  so  in- 
calculably increased  by  it,  that,  unless  in  the  case  of 
strong  attraction  upon  the  stage,  prostitutes  and 
their  admirers  usually  form  the  principal  part  of  the 
audience.  We  censure,  and  with  justice,  the  cor- 
ruption of  morals  in  Paris.  But  in  no  public  place 
in  that  metropolis  is  vice  permitted  to  bear  so  (men 
and  audacious  a front  as  in  the  theatres  of  London. 
Barefaced  infamy  is  in  foreigpi  cities  never  permitted 
to  insult  decency.  Those  who  seek  it  must  go  to 
the  haunts  to  which  its  open  disclosure  is  limited. 
In  London,  if  we  would  enjoy  our  most  classical 
public  amusement,  we  are  braved  by  gross  vice  on 
the  very  threshold. 

We  notice  these  evils,  without  pretending  to  point 
out  the  remedy.  If,  however,  it  were  possible  so  to 
arrange  the  interests  concerned,  that  the  patents  of 
' the  present  theatres  should  cover  four,  or  even  six, 
of  smaller  size,  we  conceive  that  more  good  actors 
would  be  found,  and  more  good  plays  written  ; and. 
as  a necessary  consequence,  that  good  society  would 
' attend  the  theatre  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enforce 

I respect  to  decency.  The  access  to  the  stage  would 

I be  rendered  easy  to  both  authors  and  actors ; and 

although  this  might  give  scope  to  some  rant,  and 
I false  taste,  it  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  much  exccl- 

I lence,  that  must  otherwise  remain  latent  or  repress- 

I ed.  The  theatres  would  be  relieved  of  the  heavy 

I fixpense  at  present  incurred,  in  paying  performers 

! 

I 


who  do  not  play;  and  in  maintaining,  as  both  Dru- 
ry-Lane  and  Covent  Garden  do  at  present  three 
theatrical  corps,  for  the  separate  purposes  ot  trage- 
dy, comedy,  anti  musical  pieces ; only  one  of  which 
can  be  productive  labourers  on  the  same  evening, 
though  all  must  be  supported  and  paid.  According 
to  our  more  thrifty  plan,  each  of  these  (companies 
would  be  earning  at  the  same  time  the  fruits  of  their 
professional  industry,  and  a duo  profit  to  the  house 
they  belong  to.  The  hours  of  representation,  in  one 
or  more  ot  these  theatres,  might  be  rendered  more 
convenient  to  those  in  high  life,  while  the  middling 
classes  might  enjoy  a rational  and  classical  enter- 
tainment after  the  business  of  the  day. 

Such  an  arrangement  might,  indeed,  be  objected 
to,  by  those  w'ho  entertain  a holy  horror  of  the  very 
name  of  a theatre ; and  who  imamne  impiety  and 
blasphemy  are  inseparable  from  the  Drama.  We 
have  no  room  left  to  argue  with  such  persona;  or 
_we  might  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  dramatic  art 
is  in  Itself  as  capable  of  being  directed  to  right  or 
wrong  purposes,  as  the  art  of  printing.  It  is  true, 
that  even  after  a play  has  been  formed  upon  the 
most  virtuous  model,  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  religjon  will  be  better  employed  than  he 
who  is  seated  in  a theatre,  and  listening  to  ihe.per- 
formance.  To  those  abstracted  and  enrapt  spirits, 
who  feel,  (>r  suppose  they  feel,  themselves  capable 
of  remaining  constantly  involved  in  heavenly 
thoughts,  any  sublunary  amusement  may  justly 
seem  frivolous.  But  the  mass  of  mankincT  are  not 
so  framed.  The  Supreme  Being,  who  claimed  the 
seventh  day  as  his  own,  allotted  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week  for  purposes  merely  human.  When  the 
necessity  of  dailv  labour  is  removed,  and  the  call  of 
social  duty  fulfilled,  that  of  moderate  and  timely 
amusement  claims  its  place,  as  a want  inherent  in 
our  nature.  To  relieve  this  want,  and  fill  up  the 
mental  vacancy,  games  are  devised,  books  are  writ- 
ten, music  is  composed,  spectacles  and  plays  are  in- 
vented and  exhibited.  And  if  these  last  have  a 
moral  and  virtuous  tendency ; if  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed are  calculated  to  rouse  our  love  of  what  is 
noble,  an(l  our  contempt  of  what  is  base  or  mean  ; 
if  they  unite  hundreds  in  a sympathetic  admiration 
of  virtue,  abhorrence  of  vice,  or  derision  of  folly  ; 
it  will  remain  to  be  shown  how  far  the  spectator  is 
more  cripiinally  engaged,  than  if  he  had  passed  the 
evening  in  the  idle  gossip  of  society  ; in  the  feverish 
pursuits  of  ambition  ; or  m the  unsated  and  insatiable 
struggle  after  gain— the  graver  employments  of  the 
present  life,  but  equally  unconnected  with  our  exist- 
ence hereafter. 
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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  the  following  remarkable  productions  of  their  illustrious  authors 
mind,  may  be  very  briefly  told.  They  were  written  some  time  ago,  with  the 
kind  intention  of  serving  a youthful  friend,  then  pursuing  his  theological  studies; 
but  without  the  slightest  idea  that  they  would  ever  meet  the  public  eye.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  which  have  occurred  since  that  period,  induced  the  gentle- 
man for  w'hom  they  were  composed,  to  request  the  author’s  permission  to  publish 
them  for  his  own  benefit,  which  was  cordially  granted. 

In  these  Discourses,  the  reader  will  find  some  of  the  most  momentous  questions 
which  can  exercise  the  human  mind,  discussed  with  great  eloquence,  ingenuity, 
and  force  of  argument.  Yet  it  was  not  without  a strong  feeling  of  diffidence,  that 
the  writer  consented  to  lay  before  the  public  this  new  and  striking  proof  of  the 
strength  and  versatility  of  his  genius,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  Extract 
of  a Letter. 


“The  Religious  Discourses  which  you  call  to  my  mind,  were  written  entirely 
for  your  use,  and  are  therefore  your  property.  They  were  never  intended  for 
publication,  as  nobody  knows  better  than  yourself;  nor  do  I willingly  consent 
that  they  should  be  now  given  to  the  press,  as  it  may  be  thought  that  I have 
intermeddled  with  matters  for  which  I have  no  commission.  I have  also  to  add, 
that  they  contain  no  novelty  of  opinion,  and  no  attempt  at  brilliancy  of  composi- 
tion. They  were  meant,  I may  remind  you,  to  show  that  a rational  and  practical 
discourse  upon  a particular  text  was  a task  more  easily  performed  than  you,  in 
your  natural  anxiety,  seemed  at  the  time  disposed  to  believe.  I am  afraid  that 
those  who  open  this  pamphlet  with  expectations  of  a higher  kind  will  be  much 
disappointed.  As,  however,  you  seem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  publication  might 
be  attended  with  much  benefit  to  you,  I make  no  objection  to  it,  and  \\ill  be 
glad  to  hear  that  it  suits  your  purpose.  This  Letter  will  sufficiently  indicate  my 
consent  to  any  gentleman  of  the  trade  with  whom  you  may  treat. 

“ I am,  yours,  very  sincerely, 

“W.  S.” 

Abbotsford,  January  2,  1828. 

VoL.  I.-6  U 
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DISCOURSE  I. 


THE  CHRI9TUN  AND  THE  JEWISH  DtSPENSAHONS 
COMPARED. 

" Think  nnt  Uwt  I ameom*  to  «i««tn>r  tlio  law  or  the  pro^hota ; 
1 am  nut  come  to  deitruy,  bat  to  Matthbw  v.  17. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  formed  one  of  those 
occasions  upon  which  our  blessed  Saviour  conde- 
scended to  intimate  to  his  followers,  at  considerable 
length,  the  purpose  of  his  heavenly  mission,  and  the 
relation  winch  it  bore  to  the  ancient  dispensation  of 
Moses,  under  which  thd  Jews  had  been  trained  for 
so  many  centuries.  The  text  before  a!i^  as  well  as 
the  words  which  follow  in  the  same  chapter,  contain 
an  express  and  general  declaration  on  this  subject, 
startling  perhaps  to  those  who  listened  to  the  Divine 
Speaker  at  the  time,  and  on  which  inSdels  in  subse- 
quent times  have  endeavoured  to  ground  a charge  of 
inconsistency.  We  will  presume,  with  such  con- 
ciseness as  the  occasion  requires,  and  with  the  hu- 
mility becoming  those  who  venture  to  approach  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  to  consider  this  most  impor- 
tant declaration  as  it  concerns— First : Those  to 
whom  it  was  instantly  and  directly  addressed;  and, 
Secondly,  the  present  generation,  who  look  back  on 
what  was  then  spoken  with  the  advantage  of  com- 

Earing  the  divine  prophecy  with  the  events  which 
ave  since  ensued. 

Upon  the  first  point,  we  arc  to  remember  that 
Jesus  came  to  his  own,  and  that  his  own  received 
him  not.  He  proffered  the  inestimable  treasures  of 
the  Gospel  to  that  chosen  people  to  whom  God  him- 
self hadf  condescended  to  be  lemslator;  and,  vain  of 
their  own  imaginaiy  wealth,  they  refused  to  accept 
this  new  and  tar  richer  gift  at  his  hands.  Nay,  it 
even  seemed  that  the  nearer  they  approached  in  ex- 
ternal observances,  at  least  to  claim  in  a peculiar 
manner  the  title  of  children  obedient  to  the  law  of 
their  heavenly  Father,  the  less  were  the  Jews  dis- 
posed to  recognize  Him  that  was  greater  than  Mo- 
ses. His  mission  was  rejected  by  the  Sadducees,  the 
free-thinkers  of  the  Judaical  institution,  who  disbe- 
lieved the  existence  of  angel  and  spirit,  and  whoso 
skeptical  and  selfish  opinions  made  them  deaf  to  the 
proclamation  of  salvation.  They,  who  believed  in 
no  state  of  future  retribution,  and  conceived  that 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  went  down  to  the  grave 
together,  luxurious  as  men  who  would  enjoy  the 
passing  hour,  and  indifferent  as  men  who  held  spe- 
culative doctrines  as  of  trifling  importance,  were 
naturally  averse  to  the  reception  of  a system  which 
implied  a general  renunciation  of  all  temporal  bene- 
fits. and  subjected  the  disciples  of  Christ,  as  well  as 
their  Divine  Teacher,  to  peril,  privation,  captivity, 
and  death. 

Bill  besides  these  Epicureans  of  Israel,  the  Phari- 
sees, also  a sect  who  placed  their  pride  in  the  most 
precise  observances  of  the  law  of  Moses ; who  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  a state  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments ; who  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  were  systimiaticolly  regular  in  divine 
worship  and  religious  ordinances,  were  even  more 
inimical  to  the  Gospel  than  the  Sadducees  them- 
selves. What  startled  the  Atheist  amid  his  carnal 
enjoyments,  no  less  disturbed  the  hypocrite ; who, 
in  the  plenitude  of  spiritual  pride,  thanked  God  that 
he  had  not  made  him  as  other  men,  or  even  as  the 
humble  publican,  who,  with  a contrite  and  broken 
heart,  was  laying  a confession  of  his  sins  before  an 
offended  Deity. 

The  cause  of  the  Pharisees’  unbelief,  and  their 
atrenuous  opposition  to  the  Gospel  tenetA  had  root 


undoubtedly  in  our  blessed  Saviour’s  detection  of 
their  hypocrisy,  and  his  publicly  exposing  the  foul 
principles  and  practices  which  they  covert  with  the 
most  formal  affectation  of  strict  holiness.  They 
could  not  bear  the  Imht,  which,  not  content  with 
playing  on  the  outside  of  their  whited  sepulchres, 
penetrated  into  their  foul  charnels,  and  showed  to 
the  public  gaze  the  dust  and  rottenness  which  their 
showy  exterior  concealed.  Th^  could  not  endora 
the  friendly  zed  of  the  Divine  Physician,  when,  he 
rent  from  their  woun4a  the  balsams  with  which 
they  soothed,  and  the  rich  tissues  under  which  they 
concealed  them,  and  exhibited  festering  and  filthy 
cancers,  which  could  be  cured  only  by  tbe  probe,  the 
knife,  and  the  cautery.  Hence  they  wore,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Saviour’s  ministry  until  its  dread- 
ful consummation,  (in  which  they  had  a particular 
share,)  the  constant  enemies  of  the  doctrine  and  of 
the  person  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  Under  his  keen 
and  searching  eye,  the  pretensions  which  they  had  so 
long  made  in  oraer  to  oe  esteemed  of  men,  were  ex- 
posed without  disguise;  their  enlarged  garments  and 
extended  phylacteries,  their  lengthened  prayers,  their 
formal  ceremonial,  and  tithes  of  mint  and  .unite, 
were  denounced  as  of  no  avail  without  the  wei^iier 
matters  of  the  law— justice  mercy,  and  faith.  Feel- 
ing thus  their  own  sanctimonious  professions  held 
up  to  contempt,  and  their  pretensions  to  public  vene- 
ration at  once  exposed  and  destroyed,  the  Pharisees 
became  the  active  and  violent  opposers  of  those 
doctrines  to  which  the  Sadducees,. with  sullen  apa- 
thy, seem  to  have  refused  a hearing.  It  was  the 
Pharisees  who  maligned  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord ; 
who  essayed  to  ]>erplex  the  wisdom  of  Omnipotence 
by  vain  and  captious  interrogatories;  and  who,  una- 
ble to  deny  those  miracles  by  which  the  mission  of 
Christ  was  authenticated  and  proved,  bla^hemously 
imputed  them  to  the  ^cncy  of  demons. 

But,  in  particular,  their  objections  were  founded 
upon  arguments  the  most  powerful  of  any  with  the 
pride  and  national  prejudices  of  the  Jews,^  when  they 
objected  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  hod  it  m contem- 
plation to  innovate  upon  and  destroy  tbe  Leviiical 
Law,  that  ancient  and  solemn  system  of  institutions 
committed  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  Omnipotent 
wisdom;  the  demolition  of  which  must  have  had  the 
natural  consequence  of  blending  together  Jews  end 
Gentiles,  and  stripping  the  former  of  all  those  dis- 
tinguished privileges  which  were  assigned  to  them 
as  the  children  of  the  promise.  Such  arguments, 
we  may  eas'dy  conceive,  were  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. “ Who  is  this,’’ the  scoffers  might  have  said, 
" who  is  wser  than  Moses,  and  more  holy  than 
Aaron'?  Who  is  this,  who  presumes  to  lower  and 
deface  the  glory  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  annul 
those  institutions,  to  the  observance  of  which  such 
splendid  promises,  to  the  neglect  of  which  such  dire- 
ful punishments,  are  annexed  ui  the  Mosaic  statutes? 
Cursed  be  he  that  con firmethnot  all  the  words  qf  this 
law  to  da  them : such  ore  the  recorded  words  of 
the  Almighty— And  who  is  he,”  may  these  blinded 
Israelites  have  demanded,  “who  pretends  to  relax 
or  innovate  upon  a system  so  fearfully  sanctioned?” 
The  text  which  we  nave  before  us  must  be  consi 
dered  as  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  these  misrepresen 
tations—7?ii’n/f  nof  that  lam  come  to  destroy  the  law 
and  the  prophets  / J atn  not  come  to  destroy^  but  to 
fnljil.  And  this  declaration  will  be  found  equally 
true,  whether  we  examine  it  with  reference  to  the 
doctrines  preached  and  enforced  by  our  Saviour,  or 
to  that  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  which 
arose  from  his  life,  his  sufferings,  and  His  death  for 
our  rodemprion. 
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ConBidering  the  text  in  the  jfra/  point  of  view,  the 

Snncipal  topics  insisted  upon  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
lount,  show  that  Jesus,  the  divine  commentator 
upon  a divine  work,  preached  to  his  disciples,  and  to 
the  Jews  in  general,  the  fulfilment  of  the  law-,  by 
showing  them  in  what  the  spirit  and  efficacy  of  the 
Mosaic  uistitutions  actually  consisted. 

Although  there  be  no  question  that  the  Almighty, 
through  all  ages,  had  been  pleased  to  enlighten  the 
eyes  of  many  uiuividuala  among  his  chosen  people, 
to  see  and  know  the  secret  nurposos  of  his  dispensa- 
tion, yet  it  is  certain  that  the  great. majority  of  the 
Jewish  nation  had,  for  some  time  prior  to  the  advent 
of  our  Saviour,  fallen  into  many  gro.ss  and  carnal 
errors,  both  respecting  the  Law  and  the  Prouhets. 
In  regard  to  the  former,  they,  and  particularly  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  seem  to  have  lost  all  tamse  of 
the  end  and  purpose  of  the  tjT>es  and  ceremonies, 
enjoined  by  Moses,  and  to  have  substituted  the  mi- 
nute discharge  of  his  ritual  as  something  excellent 
and  meritorious  in  itself,  capable  of  being  received 
as  an  atonement  for  the  neglecting  those  general 
points  of  virtue  and  morality^  upon  which  that  dis- 
pensation, as  well  as  all  that  emanates  from  the  Di- 
vine Author,  was  originally  founded,  and  with  which 
it  ought  for  ever  to  have  been  animated.  But  w’hen 
the  OD.Heryance  of  the.  minute  ceremonial  was  sub- 
Btitut(xl,  instead  of  love  to  God  and  duty  to  our 
neighbours,  the  system  resembled  some  ancient 
tree,  which  continues  to  show  green  boughs  and  a 
stately  form  to  those  who  regard  it  only  on  the  out- 
side, out  wffien  carefully  examined,  prove.s  rotten 
and  false  at  heart,  and  valueless,  excepting  aa  a 
matter  of  outward  show ; 

‘ Ail  (orecn  and  wildly  fre^h  witliout,  but  worn  ar»d  gmy  within." 

In  pointing  out  to  his  hearers,  therefore,  the  true 
fulfilment  of  the  Law,  our  blessed  Redeemer  showed 
that  it  consisted  not  m a strict  an<l  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  express  precepts  of  flu*  Law,  but  in  the 
adi»ption  of  an  ample  and  liberal  interirretation,  car- 
rying the  spirit  of  each  precept  into  all  the  corres- 
ponding relations  of  life.  Thus,  he  taught,  that  not 
alone  by  actual  slaughter  was  the  perpetrator  in 
danger  of  the  judgment,  but  that  all  causele.ss  en- 
mity, all  iniurious  language,  the  source  and  provo- 
cation of  deeds  of  violence,  was  forbidden.  Not 
only,  added  the  same  pure  and  heavenly  Teacher,  is 
the  foul  act  of  adultery  prohibifed  in  the  Law,  but 
ail  unclean  thoughts  wliich  lead  to  such  a crime  are 
forbidden  by  the  same  precept.  The  same  law,  pur- 
sues the  Divine  Intcipretcr,  which  prohibits  a breach 
of  oath,  forbids,  by  its  essence,  all  idle  and  unne- 
cessary appeals  to  that  solemnity;  and  the  same 
precept  wnich  rtrbally  goes  no  farther  than  to  f n- 
join  an  equitable  retribution  pf  injuries  according  to 
the  hx  talionis,  includes  in  it  a recoimnendaiion  to 
humility,  to  patience  under  and  forgiveness  of  inju- 
ries, to  universal  benevolence,  to  the  return  of  good 
for  evil,  and  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  not  in 
the  restricted  and  limiterl  sense  of  compliance  with 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  but  with  an  extended  and 
comprehensive  latitude,  becoming  the  children  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  wliose  universal  benevolence 
causes  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
his  rain  to  descend  on  the  just  and  the  unjust. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  as  a commentator  on  the 
Law,  and  addressing  himself  to  those  who  were 
born  under  its  dispensations,  did  Jesus  come,  not  Xo 
destroy,  but  to  fullil  it ; not  to  take  away  the  positive 
prohibifipn  of  gross  evil,  but  to  extend  that  prohibi- 
tion against  the  entertain  men  I of  angry  and  c-vil 
thoughts,  which  are  the  parents  of  such  actions;— 
not  to  diminish  the  interdiction  against  violence  and 
malevolence,  but  to  enlarge  it  into  a positive  precept, 
enjoining  to  benevolence  in  action,  and  resignation 
in  suirering.  At  the  same  time,  our  Saviour  taught 
the  inferior  value  of  that  compliance  with  the  forms 
of  the  ritual  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the  Pharisees, 
when  placed  in  competiiion  with  the  practice  of  the 
virtues  enjoined  by  the  Law and  that  reconcilia- 
tion with  an  ofiemfed  hroiherj  was  a duty  preferable 
even  to  the  oflering  up  a gift,  although  the  devout 
eercraonial  was  already  commenced  by  its  being 


laid  upon  the  altar.  In  a word,  our  Saviour  tanght 
his  disciples  such  a fulfilment  of  the  Law,  as  mi^t 
in  spirit  and  effect  far  exceed  the  dry,  formal,  literal 
compliances  of  which  hypocrites  showetl  thcnischt* 
capable  for  the  carnal  purpose  of  raising  themselTea 
in  the  opinion  of  others : and  he  sealed  his  inter- 
pretation with  the  awful  denunciation.  Except  your 
rii'hteousness  ahall  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the 
S<^ibes  and  Pharisees^  yt  shall  in  no  vise  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

Tims  far,  therefore,  have  we  proceeded  upon  the 
first  head  of  our  discourse,  being  on  attempt  to  show 
how  far  the  doiMrines  of  Christ,  as  preacJied  before 
his  diaciplt'.s,  were  consonant  to  and  a fulfilment  of 
the  law  of  Moses ; and  it  would  be  no  difficult  task 
to  prove,  from  a comparison  of  texts,  that  the  germs 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  so  beautifully  and  broadly 
developed  and  displayed  in  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  dispensation,  although  they  had  been 
unhappily  lost  sight  of,  by  such  pretenders  to  sanc- 
tity among  the  Jews,  as  found  the  observance  of  the 
; Mosaic  ceremonial,  more  easy  than  compliance  with 
I the  benevolent  precept  enforced,  os  well  in  the  Law 
j ns  in  the  (Gospel—  Znou  shall  tore  thy  neighbour  <u 
\ thyself.  Lev.  xix.  18.  But  such  an  investigation 
' would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present  purpose. 

I Secondly.  The  Law'  was  not  only  expounded  by 
I Jesus  in  reference  to  its  being  fulfilled  in  spirit  and 
in  tnith  by  his  disciples.  This  exposition  indeed  was 
all  that  coidd  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  cars 
which  his  immediate  discourse  made  blessed;  bat 
there  was  a further  and  more  mysterious  nieaning, 
not  to  be  understood  at  the  moment  by  those  to 
whom  the  text  was  addressed,  but  upon  w hich  future 
events,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  bks^ 
Saviour,  and  the  general  increase  of  Chri.stianify, 
have  cast  an  awful  and  important  light.  The  Law 
and  the  Prophets  were  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  lo  be 
fulfilled,  not  only  by  the  doctrines  which  Christ 
1 preached  explanatory  of  their  true  import,  but  by 
j the  events  of  his  life,  and  by  the  scheme  of  redunp- 
! tion  which  he  proinulcatid.  And  it  is  hcTc  thai  in- 
fidels, availing  themselves  as  usual  of  an  insulated 
j text,  and  subjecting  it  to  their  own  exclusive  iuter- 
; pretation,  have  asked  the  Christians  triumphantly, 
j in  what  manner  the  words  of  the  Founder  of  our 
■religion  have  been  verified.  “Came,  not  he,"  say 
} such  cnyillcrs,  “ to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
1 phefs,  briefly  after  whose  advent  Jerusalem  and  htr 
temple  were  destroyed,  her  sanctuary  defiled  and 
violated,  and  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
rendered  in  many  instances  impossible,  even  to  the 
scattered  remnant  who  yet  profes.s  obt*dience  to 
them?  Are  not  these,”  such  perpns  urge,  “the 
direct  consequences  of  the  Christian  religion  7— is 
not  the  dcstnicuon  of  the  Law’  of  Mose-s  included  in 
' the  detail  which  we  have  given  r-and  can  it  then 
I be  said  that  the  Founder  of  the  rival  dispensation 
came  upon  earth  not  to  destroy  the  old  Law,  but  to 
fulfil  it.” 

Such  are  the  objections  to  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
be  pR-pared  with  an  answer,  “ showing  a reason  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  us.”  We  shal)  for  this  purpose 
view'  the  text  both  in  the  negative  and  posiuve 
branch,  and  endeavour  to  prove,  let.  That  Christ 
came  not  to  destroy  the  Law.  2dly.  That  by  his 
coming  the  Law  wns  fulfilled;  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  ns  never  a richer  propitiation  was  made  to 
offended  justice,  never  were  urdiappy  criminals,  if 
enabled  by  faith  to  discover  the  true  way  to  safety, 
more  fully  entitled  to  sue  out  their  pardon  und^a 
jaw,  which,  however  rigid,  had  been,  by  the  siiitlsr- 
ingsnnd  death  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  completely 
8atisfie<I  and  fulfilled. 

First.  Our  blessed  Saviour  came  not  to  destroy 
the  Law  of  Mo.ses ; and  that  the  typical  cercmoniab 
the  national  and  peculiar  enactments  of  the  Jewish 
legislator,  should  bo  abrogated,  was  no  condition  of 
the  Gospel  offeriKi  to  them,  but  a consequence  of 
their  own  rejection  of  the  tenns  of  proffers  ®«lv»- 
tion.  God  was  not  forgetful  of  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  his  servant  Abraham,*  and  the  destnicooD 

I * John  viti.  GS.  Ynur  father  Abrmiiam  rajoiced  to  Me  nr  day, 
and  Ik  mw  il,  and  wu  ylad. 
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of  Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  are  to  be  charRed,  not 
upon  the  divine  Letrislator,  but  upon  the  infatuat^ 
presumption  of  (he  Jewish  teachers,  and  the  judicial 
madness  of  the  people  in  ceneral.  The  gate  of  sal- 
vation was  opened  for  the  Jews,  long  before  the 
Gentiles  were  called  upon  to  enter  in,  nor  was  ii 
until  the  wicked  labourers  had  slain  and  cast  forth 
his  only  Son,  that  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  was 
moved  to  destroy  these  wicked  labourers,  and  let  his 
vineyard  to  other  labourers,  who  should  render  to 
him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons. 

The  truth  of  what  is  above  stated  is  evident,  when 
we  consider  that  our  holy  Saviour  was  born  a Jew, 
and  from  his  birth  to  his  death  was  strictly  subject 
to  the  Dispensation  of  Moses,  complying  in  his  own 
person  with  all  its  ceremonials,  and  recommending 
similar  compliance  to  all  his  disciples  and  followers, 
in  order  that  by  no  neglect  of  the  typical  or  ceremo- 
nial part  of  their  reli^on,  the  I’hurisces  might  be 
justified  in  the  calumnies  which  accused  him  of  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  law  of  Moses.  In  the  very 
lesson  which  inculcates  the  superiority  of  the  duties 
of  benevolence  to  the  payment  of  tithes  and  other 
matters  of  observance,  both  are  mentioned  a.s  exist- 
ing duties,  though  nrecedence  in  weight  and  import- 
ance is  given  to  the  former.*  These  things  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  says  our  Lord,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.  Again,  when  his  divine  power  had 
restored  the  sick  to  health,  they  were  commanded  by 
him  to  repair  to  the  temple,  and  purify  themselves 
according  to  the  Law.  On  all  occasions,  our  divine 
Mediator  showed  the  most  anxious  wish  to  bring 
within  the  pale  of  his  salvation,  the  ancient  people 
distinguished  as  the  favourites  of  the  Deity;  amt  it 
was  for  them  that  he  poured  forth  the  pathetic  la- . 
mentation,  when  he  beheld  their  obduracy,  rejecting  J 
the  means  of  salvation  which  he  had  connescended  , 

even  to  entreat  them  to  receive  from  his  hands 

O Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  kiilest  the  prophets,  1 
and  stonest  themthat  aresenl  to  thee,  hoico/len  would  j 
J hare  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a hen  doth 

i gather  her  brood  under  her  icings,  and  ye  would  not! 
.uke  xiiu  34.  The  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Law  was 
not,  then,  the  object  of  Christ’s  mission  ; it  became 
only  the  constxjuencc  of  their  own  wicked  and  ob- 
durate blindnt*ss,  in  rejecting  with  scorn  the  ofltrs ! 
of  salvation  which  were  held  forth  to  them,  as  the 
elder  born,  ere  the  Gentiles,  like  younger  children, 
were  invited  to  accept  of  the  inheritance  which  the 
others  had  repudiated. 

It  would  be  a vain  and  idle  innuirj'to  ask,  in  what 
extent,  or  to  what  purpose  the  Mosaic  ritual  might  * 
have  subsisted,  had  the  Jews  ns  a natiuri  accepted 
of  the  treasure  held  forth  to  them.  But  it  is  evident, 
frnin  many  passages  in  Scripture,  and  in  particular, 
from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentil(!si, 
that  not  only  was  the  Law  of  Moses  esteemed  co- 
gent upon  such  as  had  been  bred  up  in  it,  but  many 
of  the  earlier  Christian  teachers  erroneously  con- 
ceived that  its  obligations  extended  to  converts  made 
frttn  the  heathen  world  at  large.  And  although  St.  j 
Paul  combated  this  rigour,  as  opimsite  to  the  plan  ; 
and  scope  of  the  Goswl  which  otTcred  salvation  to  j 
Gentile  as  well  as  to  Jew,  and  maintained  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  new  Law  was  that  of  the  heart 
and  not  of  the  letter:  yet,  in  contending  for  the 
fret'dom  of  the  Gentiles,  and  thereby  incalculably 
enlarging  the  pale  of  salvation,  the  Apostle  con- 
dtnia.s  not  thcobservancesof  the  Jewish  proselytes, 
but  allows  that  out  of  circumcision  arises  much  pn)- 
fit  every  way.  Undestroyed,  therefore,  and  uncon- 
demneit  by  inp  nowdoctrme,  the  Mosaic  institutions 
^mimu*d  to  linger,  ns  things  permitted  to  the  Jews, 
but  not  enjoined  to  other  Christians,  until  that  part 
of  the  Church  which  consisted  of  Christian  Jews 
or  Judaizing  Christians,  gradually  diminishing,  merg- 
e<l  at  length  in  the  great  mass  of  Christianity,  and  j 
availed  themselves  of  the  general  liberty.  j 

We  will  suppow*  that  our  skeptic  still  prosecutes  { 
his  objections,  and  urges  further,  that  although  the  ! 
I'Svy  of  Moses  was  not  expressly  abrogated  by  the  ! 
Christian  Dispensation,  atill  it  was  superseded,  and 
Its  destruction  followe<t  as  a matter  ot  course  ; and 

* Matthew  xxiii.  23 ; tnd  Luke  xi  42. 


therefore,  that  if  Christ  came  not  on  purpose  to 
destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  still  oy  and 
through  his  mission,  it  was  actually  destroyea.  To 
thi.s  we  have  already  returned  one  answer.  It  w'as 
not  the  offer  of  the^  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  but  their 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  reiection  of  that  inestima- 
ble gift,  which  occasioned  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  desolation  of  Judah ; even  as  the  storm 
and  overthrow  of  a besieged  city  is  not  product^  by 
a message,  offering  the  inhabitants  easy  terms  of 
safe  submission,  but  by  their  own  obstinacy  in  refu- 
sing to  accept  what  was  mercifully  tendered.  But 
another  answer  remains,  comprehending  within  brief 
compass  the  great  and  awful  mystery  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Christ  did  not  come,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
destroy  the  Law.  but,  secondly,  he  came  to  fulfil  it. 
That  which  is  fulfilled  can  in  no  sense  be  said  to  be 
destroyed,  even  though  by  means  of  its  bciim  fulfilled 
it  should  cease  to  exist.  Thus,  the  crop  of  the  hus- 
bandman is  destroyed,  if  it  perish  through  tempest 
in  the  field  ; but  if  it  is  gathered  into  the  garner,  and 
put  to  the  proper  uses  of  man,  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
destroyed,  though  consumed:  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  purposes  of  fts  being  reared  are  legitimately  fulfil- 
led. And  in  this  sense,  the  law  of  Moses  being  ful- 
filled in  Christ  Jesus,  reiuakis  no  longer  biiuling  on 
his  faithful  followers.  He  hath  gathered  in  theliar- 
vest,  and  invites  them  fur  his  sake  and  in  his  name 
to  partake  of  (he  bread  of  life,  which  by  their  own 
exertions  they  could  never  have  obtaint'd. 

Our  time  is  too  limited  to  enlarge  upon  a doctrine 
in  which  is  contain<*d  the  very  essence  of  onr  holy 
religion,  and  wliich,  in  its  breadth  and  profundity,  is 
deserving  of  more  volumes  than  we  can  at  present 
bestow  words.  Still,  an  outline,  however  bnef  and 
imperfect,  must  be  offered  of  the  great  and  wonder- 
ful mystery  of  our  salvation  in  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  Mosf*s  by  our  bless**d  Redeemer. 

The  books  on  which  the  Jewish  religion  was 
founded,  were  of  two  classes— the  Law  and  the  Pro 
phots. 

The  one  announces  typically,  and  the  other  nro- 
phelically,  (hat  tlie  system  of  Moses  was  but  for  a 
season,  and  that  it  was  to  Ihj  in  due  time  8upersed<*d 
by  a brighter  and  more  efficacious  display  of  the  di- 
vine power,  and  the  arrival  upon  earth  of  a greater 
than  Moses.  The  law  of  Moses  was  in  itself  a per- 
fect law,  hut  it  enjoined  perfect  compliance  with  that 
law  on  the  part  of  beings  whose  nature  was  imper- 
fect The  blood  of  rams  and  of  goats  offered  in  the 
temple  was  but  the  type  of  that  inestimable  sacriu'-e 
which  was  to  atone  for  onr  imperfect  olieilienre,  and 
be  offered,  up  for  our  iniquities.  Under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  therefore,  the  Law  was  incomplete 
with  respect  to  tho.se  to  whom  it  was  given,  tor  it 
could  not  be  obeyed,  or,  in  the  words  of  our  text 
fulfilled. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  an  institution  of  types  and 
ceremonies,  of  minute  observances,  and  abounding 
w;ith  positive  injunctions  and  prohibitions,  which, 
viewed  separately,  and  with  no  regard  to  the  svs:em 
of  which  they  made  a part,  or  of  their  own  latent 
and  hidden  meaning,  might  seem  to  a hasty  ohaer- 
ver  arbitrary  and  trivial.  Nay,  as  w'e  have  already 
seen,  the  wisest  among  the  Jews  theinsidves,  and 
they  who  affected  most  sanctity,  were  so  far  misled 
as  to  admire  and  practise  this  ritual  for  its  own  sake, 
and  to  the  neglect  both  of  the  moral  injunctions  of 
the  I.aw,  and  of  the  hidden  meaning  of  those  very 
ceremonies  intended  to  keep  their  minds  awake,  and 
open,  their  eyes  to  conviction,  when  they  should 
see,  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  the  typos  of  their 
law  paralleled  and  explained  in  those  realitie.s  which 
they  had  dimly  and  vaguely  indicated  and  shnduwcd 
forth. , Such  was  the  correspondence  between  the 
worship  and  sacrifices  in  the  Temple,  and  that  one 
great  sacrifice  by  w’hich  all  was  fulfilled  or  accom- 
plished such  was  the  Scape-goat  sent  into  the  wil- 
derness, laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people,  in  presage 
of  Him  who  alone  could  have  home  the  bunlun  of 
human  iniquity such  w'as  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary 
which  was  rent  asunder  at  the  consummation  of  the 
great  Atonement,  to  intimate  that  the  division  be- 
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tween  Jew  and  Gentile  was  no  more ; auch  were 
many,  very  many,  other  typical  parte  of  the  Jewish 
law.  tne  meaning  of  which  has  Ix'en  exoounded  by 
the  advent  of  Christ:  and  such  an  analogy  doubt- 
less pervades  the  whole  system,  even  where  our 
eyes  may  be  too  weak,  our  judmnents  too  obtuse  to 
trace  it.  The  law  of  Moses,  therefore,  »q  far  as  it 
was  formal  or  ritual,  was  fulfilled  and  not  destroyed 
—the  type  became  unnecessary  when  the  event  typi- 
fie<l  had  taken  place ; and  if  the  observance  of  the 
Hebrew  rites  was,  as  we  have  seen,  indulged  to 
those  who  had  been  educated  under  the  Law,  it  was 
without  any  obligation  upon  those  who  had  been 
born  free. 

The  second  class  of  sacred  books  under  the  Jew- 
ish Dispensation  were  those  of  the  Prophets ; and  to 
these  every  Christian  capable  of  giving  a reason  for 
the  hope  which  is  in  him,  points  with  exultation, 
and  appeals  to  their  contents  as  the  most  undisputed 

Eroof  of  his  sacred  religion.*  Throughout  all  the 
ooks  of  these  holy  men,  who,  writing  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  foretold 
the  secret  purposes  of  Heaven  to  those  amongst 
whom  they  lived,  repeated  reference  is  made  to  the 
great  change  which  was  to  lake  place  in  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world  by  the  Advent  of  that  Messiah 
whom  the  Jews  continue  vainly  to  expect.  Alas!  \ 
the  gnlherincof  the  nations  has  already  taken  place, 
and  those  who  were  first  have  become  last,  yet  we  ] 
hope  will  not  ultimately  remain  last  in  the  rood  of 
snfvahon.  An  infatuated  and  fatal  blindness  occu- 
pied their  eyes  and  understanding,  and  prevented 
them  from  ooserving  how,  in  the  most  minute  points, 
the  prophecies  of  their  sages  were  fulfill^  in  the 
person  and  history  of  Christ— how  the  various  pre- 1 
dictions,  and  the  events  in  which  they  were  realized,  i 
united  in  the  closest  correspondence  to  each  other—  | 
like  the  parts  of  some  curious  machine,  wrought  sc- 1 
paraiely  by  the  art  of  the  mechanic,  but  wdth  such  | 
accurate  adjustment,  that  no  sooner  are  they  put 
together,  than  out  of  detached  portions  and  liinos, 
there  is  composed,  merely  by  their  union,  a whole, 
working  with  the  most  delicate  accuracy  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  invented.  Such  is  the  nature  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  Christ  Jesus.  He  re- 
culled that  part  of  its  institutions  which  concerned 
general  virtue  and  duty,  and  which  has  been  distin- 
guished from  the  ceremonial  part  by  the  title  of  the 
Moral  Law,  from  the  narrow  and  restricted  sense  to 
which  the  Jewish  Rabbis  had  contracted  it,  by  a 
close  and  verbal  interpretation  of  its  precepts.  He 
c.xplatned  its  types,  and  fulfilled  its  prophecies,  by  ! 
his  life,  sufferings,  and  death.  He  did  more,  much  ' 
more  than  all  this.  He  paid  in  his  own  ine'*timable 
person  that  debt  which  fallen  man  owed  to  Almighty  | 
justice,  and  which,  bankrupt  by  nature,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  discharge.  He  took  upon  him- 
self that  curse  of  the  law  which  mere  humanity 
could  not  endure,  and  by  his  perfect  obedience  and 
bitter  sufTerings,  he  mode  that  atonement  which  his 
heavenly  Father  had  a right  to  exact,  but  which 
even  the  destniction  of  the  world  could  not  have 
made;  and  gave  us  a right,  trusting  in  his  merits,  to 
plead  an  exemption  from  the  strict  and  severe  de- 
nunciations of  the  law  under  which  we  could  not 
survive. 

In  no  sense,  therefore,  was  the  ancient  Mosaic 
Law  destroyed.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  moon, 
which  is  not  forced  from  her  sphere,  or  cast  headlong 
from  the  heavens,  but  which,  having  fulfilled  her 
course  of  brightness,  fades  away  gradually  before 
the  more  brilliant  and  perfect  light  of  day. 

May  God  in  his  mercy  make  us  all  partakers  of 
the  blessings  purchased  and  promised  by  his  blessed 
Son,  by  whom  the  law  was  not  destroyed,  but  ful- 
filled! 

* Christ  himtclf,  8t.  Luke  inibnu*  us.  fjraiv.  27.1  whon  he  np- 
wared  to  the  two  disciple*  nt  Eminaiis,  after  his  re.tiirn>riinn."l>(V 
Itinninr  at  Mofca  and  all  the  prophets,  cxivunded  unUi  iltcm  in 
all  the  Scripturua  the  thine*  cMicerniiic  himself. " And  upon  that 
occasion  reproved  his  disciples  fur  tiio  backwanincss  of  tlieir 
belief  in  dnuhtinc  that  the  Proplioci-a  would  be  At//;/  ncromplish- 
ed  hr  Ilia  resuTTeetkm.  He  also  said  to  the  twofve,  devious  to  the 
awful  consummation  of  hia  death,  ILukc  xviii.  Sl.l  “ Behold,  wo 
fo  up  to  Jcniaaiem,  and  all  thinastnataro  written  bjr  the  prophota 
eoncemincthe  8onof  Man  shall  be  accumpltriied.”— Fprine 


DISCOURSE  IL 


THE  BLESSEDNESS  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS. 

1.  " Blemed  is  the  man  that  sralketh  not  in  the  counae)  of  the 
un^lr,  norstandeth  in  the  way  of  sinnen,  noraittelb  in  the  scat 
of  llie  scornful. 

2.  '*  Bui  his  dclixbt  is  in  the  law  of  liie  Lord ; and  in  kss  law 
doth  be  me/tiiate  diiy  and  night. 

3.  “And  be  shall  be  like  a tree  plaotcd  Iw  the  rirera  of  water, 
that  bringrth  forth  his  fniit  in  his  season ; nis  leaf  also  shall  mA 
Wilber,  and  wliatsoever  lie  doelh  shall  prosper. 

4.  “ The  ungodly  arc  not  so ; but  axe  like  liie  cfaalT  wrhicb  tht 
wind  drivt'lb  awav. 

5.  ’*  Therefore  die  un^lly  shall  not  stand  in  tlie  judnnent.  nor 
sinners  in  the  conrregatron  of  ilie  righteous. 

8.  For  the  Lord  knowctli  the  way  of  tli«  righteotu  ; bat  tae 
wayof  tho  ungodly  shall  perish.’’— Psalu  1. 

As  a prelude  to  the  various  le.-^sons  of  holiness, 
which  his  lyrical  compoaitions  contain,  the  Psaim’.st, 
in  the  very  first  verse  of  these  divine  hymns,  has 
treated,  in  general,  of  the  condition  of  the  righteott* 
and  the  w'icked,  the  blessings  which  Providence  his 
destined  for  the  former,  and  the  misery  and  w rtich- 
edness  to  which  the  latter  are  certainly  conducted, 
by  the  indulgence  of  their  evil  propensities;  or,  as 
the  Rubriek  e.xpressca  it— the  happiness  of  the  f^/dly, 
the  unhappine.ss  of  the  ungodly’; 

In  the  first  and  second  verse  is  described  that  line 
of  conduct  by  which  man,  approaching  as  neariy  w 
the  full  discharge  of  hia  duties,  as  his  finite  and  im- 
perfect faculties  permit,  may  be  supposed,  in  wme 
sort,  to  merit  the  temporal  and  spitiiiml  blessiiigs 
annexed  to  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  And  here 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  duties  peculiarly  incul- 
cated, are  those  which  immedi-ately  regard  our  Crea- 
tor; and  that  those  which  we_  owe  to  our  brcthim 
ufnintikind,  though  of  equal  obligation,  are  postponed 
on  the  present  occasion,  the  fear  of  God  being  the 
root  and  source  out  of  which  our  love  to  our  neigh 
hour  must  spring,  and  on  which  it  must  be  grafted 
otherwi.se  it  will,  like  wilding  frujt,  bear  neither  sub 
stance  nor  flavour.  The  qualities  required  of  h:ra 
who  would  obtain  the  blessing  proinistxl  in  the  text, 
are  of  two  kinds,  negative  ana  positive. 

“ The  man  is  blessed,”  saiih  our  text,  that  walk- 
eth  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standetb 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitleth  in  the  scut  of  tht 
scornful.”  In  general,  the.se  three  expressions  may 
be  considered  as  relating  to  the  same  general  profio- 
siiion,  and  as  amounting  to  a peremptory  prohibit piu 
on  the  religious  to  frequent  the  society  and  company 
of  the  ungodly.  The  cause  of  iliis  general  interdict  » 
too  obvious  to  be  insisted  upon.  Mon,  naturally  a so- 
cial animal,  is  led  by  example  to  good  or  to  evil,  and  the 
best  may  have  enough  to  do  in  ire.risiing  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  his  own  bosom,  without  their  bring 
strengthened  and  enforced  bv  the  coniageous  inter- 
course of  those  who  are  in  tne  dailr  practire  oi  in- 
dulging their  passions.  *‘  Ke  not  deceived,”  eaitb 
the  .Apostle;  ‘'evil  communication  corrupts^  good 
manners.”  The  surest  bond  forourown  continuitia 
in  the  right  path  is  to  abstain  from  the  counsel 
which  causeth  to  err. 

But  as  error  and  its  causes  may  be  various,  so 
the  verse  we  have  read,  Lranclus  out  info  ihret  «.s- 
pecinl  warnings,  respecting  the  various  kinds  of  evJ 
communication  which  arceschtwed  and  avoided  by 
him  whom  the  Psalmist  pronounces  blessed. 

‘‘He  walkcth  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly;” 
that  is,  he  seeks  not  their  society,  nor  joins  with 
them  in  their  modes  of  reasoning,  adopts  not  the  self- 
ish and  wordly-wise  arguments  by  which  they  im- 
peach perhaps  the  truth  and  sanctity  of  the  woid  of 
God,  or  enervate  the  energy  of  his  precepts,  or  gtps* 
over  and  apologize  for  tlietr  own  neglect  of  religious 
duties.  The  divine  may  be  doubtless  called  upon 
by  his  office,  and  other  men,  by  circumstances  an- 
nexed to  their  situation  in  soci.ty,  to  hear  such  rea- 
soning in  the  mouths  of  skeptics  and  voluptuanes; 
and  it  is  in  such  cases  the  duty,  not  of  tho  clergy- 
man aloncj  but  of  all  who  arc  t^nipetcnt  to  tne 
task,  to  refute  and  repel  the  sophistries  of  the  pro- 
fane and  ungodly.  This,  however,  is  not  a walking 
by  their  counsel,  but  a marching  in  opposition  to 
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them — it  is  agoing  forth  against  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  whom  they  have  defied, 
and  at  no  time  is  the  character  of  the  righteous  man 
more  venerable,  than  when,  with  the  calmness 
which  the  subjet  requires^  and  the  gentleness  which 
compassion  for  a blinded  sinner  ought  to  inspire,  but 
without  a shadow  of  fear  or  of  doubt,  be  stands 
forth,  like  EJihu.  the  champion  of  the  good  cause ; 
nor  can  he  further  depart  firom  his  character 
tivdy  at  least)  than  when  a mean  and  timid  listener 
to  doctrines,  which  if  they  shake  not  his  oicn  faith, 
may  corrupt  that  of  othcra^  he  is  a patient  auditor  of 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly. 

Secondly.  The  man  is  blessed  who  standeih  not  in 
the  way  of  sinners.  In  the  former  clause  of  ^e 
verse  we  are  prohibited  to  listen  to  the  theory  ol  sin ; 
in  this  we  are  forbidden  to  afford  countenance  by 
presence  and  acquiescence  to  the  practice.  We  are 
not  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our  souls— I have 
been  with  drunkards,  but  I was  not  drunken— 1 have 
been  with  men  of  violence,  but  I partook  not  in  tbeir 
aggressions— I was  in  the  company  of  an  evil  troop, 
but  I coraniittcfi  not  evil  along  with  them.  Is  it  then 
no  evil  to  defile  tlie  hands  that  should  be  pure,  and 
the  eye  that  should  be  single  7 Let  us  not  permit 
the  sight  of  guilt  to  fi^uiarize  our  hearts  to  the 
practice  of  it;  for  even  if  we  could  be  confident  in 
pur  own  godliness,  (os  God  knows  such  confidence 
is  in  itself  a sinful  rashness,)  how  many  may  be 
misled  by  the  apparent  countenance  which  our  pre* 
sence  has  aiforded  I How  many,  even  of  the  ungodly 
themselves,  may  have  been  strengthened  in  error, 
by  supposing  the  guilt  of  their  actions  could  not  be 
so  great,  since  aprofeseor  of  righteousness  continued 
the  voluntary  witness  of  what  they  did ! , Wherefore 
let  us  beware  that  we  countenance  not  sin  by  stand* 
ingin  the  path  of  sinners. 

Thirdly.  Nor  sUteth  he,  whom  the  psalmist  de- 
BcribeSj  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  There  is  a grave 
and  delusive  reasoning  which  causeth  to  err— tliere 
b an  example  of  sin  which  is  more  seductive  than 
Bophbtry — but  mere  is  a third,  and  to  many  disposj- 
tioDB  a yet  more  formidable  mode  of  seduction,  ari- 
sing from  evil  communication.  It  b the  fear  of  ndi- 
culc,  a fear  so  much  engrafted  on  our  nature,  that 
many  shrink  with  opprehension  from  the  laugh  of 
scorners,  who  could  refute  their  arguments,  rcsbt 
their  example,  and  defy  the'ir  violence.  There  has 
never  been  an  hour  or  an  ago,  in  which  this  formi- 
dable weapon  has  been  more  actively  employed 
against  the  Christian  faith  than  our  own  day.  Wit 
and  ridicule  have  formed  the  poignant  sauce  with 
which  infidels  have  seasoned  their  abstract  reason- 
ing. and  voluptuaries  the  swinish  messes  of  pollu- 
tion. which  they  had  spread  unblushingly  before  the 
public.  It  is  a weapon  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  Apostate  Spirit  himself,  such  as  we  conceive 
him  to  be— loving  nothing,  honouring  nothing,  feel- 
ing neither  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  nor  of  praise, 
but  striving  todebase  all  that  is  excellent,  and  degrade 
all  that  b noble  and  praiseworthy,  by  cold  irony  and 
contemptuous  sneering. 

We  are  far  from  terming  a harmless  gratification 
of  a gay  and  lively  spirit  sinful  and  even  useless.  It 
has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  tmth,  that  there 
are  tempers  which  may  be  won  to  religion,  by  indul- 

S'ng  them  in  their  natural  bent  towards  gayety. 

ut  supposing  it  true  that  a jest  may  eometimes  bit 
him  who  flies  a sermon,  too  surely  inere  are  a hun- 
dred cases  for  one  where  the  sermon  cannot  remedy 
the  evil  which  a jest  has  produced.  According  to 
our  strangely  varied  faculties,  our  sense  of  ridicule, 
although  silent,  remains  in  ambush,  and  upon  the 
watch  during  offices  of  the  deepest  solemnity,  and 
acuons  of  the  highest  sublimity:  and  if  aught  hap- 
pens to  call  it  into  action,  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
becomes  more  resistless  from  tbe  previous  contrast, 
and  the  considerations  of  decorum,  which  ought  to 
restrain  our  mirth,  prove  like  oil  seethed  upon  the 
flame.  There  b oIm  an  unhappy  desire  in  our  cor- 
rupt nature,  to  approve  of  audacity  even  in  wicked- 
n^s,  as  men  chiefly  applaud  those  feats  of  agility 
which  are  perfbrroM  at  the  rbk  of  the  artist's  life. 
And  such  is  the  strength  and  frequency  of  thb  un- 


hallowed temptation,  that  there  are  p&timpa  but  fiiw, 
who  have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  fallen  into  ths 
snare,  and  laughed  at  that  at  which  they  ought  to 
have  trembled.  But,  O my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
Uicir  secret,  nor  yield  thy  parlor  the  promised  bless- 
ing, for  the  poor  gratification  of  sitting  in  the  seat 
of  the  scomer.  and  sharing  in  the  unprofitable  mirth 
of  fools,  which  is  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  undsr 
the  pot  I 

The  second  ^verse  contains  the  positive  employ- 
ment of  the  rigiitt'ons  man.  His  delight  w in  the 
law  of  the  lA)rd,  and  in  his  law  doth  he  inedUuU  day 
and  night.  The  ohjeci  uf  the  nghicous  is  to  fulfil 
what  tlie  piitriardisof  our  cliurch  have  well  termed 
“the  chief  end  of  inan— lo  glorify  God,"  namely, 
"and  to  enjoy  him  forever and  that  lie  may  qualify 
himself  for  this,  liia  study  bin  the  Hedv  Scriptures. 
II  V 18  sah.-ificd  with  no  ceremonious  rojictilion  ol 
the  Sacred  Hook,  hy  rote,  but  that  he  may  come  lo 
a true  knowlwi'^e  of  the  ihinea  belonging  to  hb  sal- 
vnnon^  he  imHlitiiteM  upon  them  by  tiny  and  night, 
searching  oot  the  hidden  meaning  ami  genuine  spirit 
of  those  texts  which  others  pass  over,  ns  hard  to  be 
understood.  We  know  the  attention  liesiowcd  by 
men  of  learniag  up«.»ii  humiui  lawn,  and  how  king  a 
portion  of  their  time  must  be  devoted  to  study  ere  they 
can  term  fhein^Ivos  acquainted  with  the  municipal 
laws  of  any  civilized  realm  j and  is  it  then  to  be 
imagined  that  the  laws  of  the  Supreme  are  to  be 
un<ler»tc»od  at  a slighter  e.\pense  of  lei.siire  than 
those  of  earthly  lecdslators'l  Be  assured,  that  when 
we  have  meditated  upon  them,  as  in  the  text,  by  day 
and  night,  our  time  wdl  even  then  have  been  lost, 
unless  faith  hatli  been  our  coinmentuior  and  inter- 
preter. 

The  third  verse  describes,  by  a beautiful  eastern 
simile,  the  advantages  with  which  the  forbearance 
from  evil  counsel,  from  the  company  of  sinners,  and 
from  the  mirth  of  scoffers  and  bi^hemers,  must 
needs  be  attended.  And  he  shall  he  like  a tree 
lanted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth 
is  fruit  in  his  season : his  leaf  also  shall  not 
wither ; and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper. 

In  one  point  of  view  thb  striking  promise  may  be 
supposed  to  refer  to  temporal  blessings,  which,  un- 
der the  theocracy  of  the  Jews,  were  more  directly 
and  more  frequently  held  forth  as  the  reward  of  the 
righteous,  than  under  tbe  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. We  must  own,  also,  that  oven  in  our  own  times, 
religion  is  sometimes  the  means  of  procuring  tem- 
poral prosperity  to  its  votaries.  The  more  a man 
meditates  upon  God’s  law,  the  more  he  feels  it  hb 
duty  to  render  his  life  useful  to  his  fcllow-creatures. 
Ana  tried  honesty,  approved  fidelity,  devoted  cou- 
rage, public  spirit,  the  estimation  created  by  a blame- 
less conduct,  and  the  general  respect  which  even  the 
profane  bear  to  a man  of  conscience  and  honesty, 
often  elevate  to  eminence ; and  happy  is  it  for  the 
land  when  such  are  its  princes  and  governors,  or  are 

Sossessors  and  distributors  of  its  wealth  and  fulness, 
tut  though  this  be  true,  we  shall  err  grossly  if  we 
conceive  temporal  felicity  is  here  alludra  to  as  being 
either  the  appropriate  or  the  unvaried  reward  <n 
righteousness.  Were  thb  tbe  case,  an  earthly,  in- 
adequate, and  merely  transient  reward,  would  be 
unworthy  of  spiritual  merit ; and  were  it  to  be  tbe 
certain  and  unvaried  consequence  of  a due  discharge 
of  religious  duties,  1 fear  that  though  the  banka  of 
our  Jordan  might  be  more  thickly  studded  than  at 
present  with  trees  fair  and  flounshing  in  outward 
appearance,  the  core  of  many  would  be  tainted  with 
rottenness ; or,  without  a metaphor,  men  who  were 
not  openly  profane,  would  drive  a trade  with  thdr 
religion,  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy. 

It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  view  the  blessed  state  of 
the  righteous,  as  consisting  in  that  calm  of  min^ 
which  no  one  can  enjoy  without  the  tqiplause  of  hb 
own  conscience,  and  the  humble  confidence  ui 
which,  with  mingled  faith  and  hope,  the  good  man 
throws  himself  on_  the  protection  of  Providence. 
Uts  leaves  which  wither  not,  but  clothe  him  as  well 
in  the  winter  of  adversity,  as  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  prosperity,  are  goodly  and  comforting  reflec- 
tions, that  m whatever  state  he  b called  to,  he  if 
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discharginff  tho  part  destined  for  him  by  an  affec- 
tionate and  omnipotent  Father;— and  his  incorrup- 
tible fruits  rendered  in  their  season,  are  good  and 
pious  thoughts  towards  God,  kind  and  generous  ac- 
tions towards  his  fellow-creatures,  sanctified,  be- 
cause rendered  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  humble 
faith  of  a Christian. 

7%e  ungodly  are  not  .»o,  saith  the  next  verse;  but 
are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  drireth  away. 

If  the  right«x)usne8s  of  the  just  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  temporal  prosperity,  the  wickedness  of  tho 
profane  is  yet  more  frequently  attended  by  temporal 
punishment.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious ; he  that 
does  not  fear  God.  will  not  regard  man.  He  that 
has  dislMilieved  or  defied  the  divine  commandment, 
has  only  the  fear  of  temporal  punishment  left  to  pre- 
vent him  from  invading  the  laws  of  society ; and  the 
efiect  of  this  last  barrier  must  be  strong  or  weak,  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  passion  and  the  great- 
ne.s3  of  temptation.  .And  hence  that  fre<juent  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  great  crimes,  that  the  per- 
petrators began  tlieir  course  by  disuse  of  public  wor- 
ship, breaking  the  Lord’s  day,  and  neglect  of  private 
devotion,  and  thus  openeil  the  way  for  themselves  to 
mfamy  and  to  execution.  How  many  in  a higher  class 
in  society,  lan^iish  under  diseases,  which  are  the 
consequence  of  their  own  excesses,  or  suffer  indi- 
gence and  contempt,  through  their  own  folly  and 
extravagance. 

But,  as  prosperity  in  thi.s  life  is  neither  the  genuine 
nor  the  certain  reward  of  the  righteous,  so  neither  is 
temporal  adversity  the  constant  re»iuital  of  the  un- 
godly. On  the  contrary,  we  have  seen  the  w’icked 
great  in  power,  and  flourishing  like  a green  bay-tree ; 
yet  could  we  have  looked  into  his  bosom  at  that  mo- 
ment of  prosperity,  how  true  we  should  have  found 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist ! The  sophistry  w’hich  he 
borrowed  from  the  counsels  of  the  ungtidly,  gives  no 
ae.surance  of  happiness,  and  leads  him  to  no  solid 
or  stable  conclusion  ; the  wit  with  which  the  soorner 
taught  him  to  gloss  over  pis  infidel  opinions,  has 
lost  it.s  brilliancy — behind  him  there  is  remorse;  he- 
fore  him  there  is  doubt.  While  the  godly  is  fast 
mpored  on  the  Rock  of  .Ages,  he  is  a stormy  sea, 
without  a chart,  without  a compass,  without  a pilot. 
The  perturbed  reasoning,  tho  secret  fears  of  such  a 
one,  make  his  thoughts  indeed  like  the  chaff  which 
the  wind  drives  to  and  fro,  being  ns  worthless  and 
profitless  as  they  are  changeable  and  uncertain.  .A 
person,  distinguished  as  much  for  his  excesses  at 
one  period  of  his  life,  as  he  was  afterwards  for  his 
repentance,  mentioned  after  his  happy  change,  that 
one  day,  when  he  was  in  the  full  cnret*r  of  wit  and 
myety,  admired  by  the  society  of  which  ho  appeared 
the  life,  while  all  applauded  and  most  envied  him, 
*’he  could  not  forbear  groaning  inwardly,  and  saying 
to  himselfi 

' 0 that  I wero  that  doe  i " ’ 

looking  on  one  which  chanced  to  be  in  the  apart- 
ment.* Such  were  the  secrc4  thoughts  of  one  who 
had  followed  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  walked  in 
the  way  of  sinners,  and  sate  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful. Regretting  the  •past,  sick  of  the  present,  fear- 
ing x\io  future  : haying  little  hope  beyond  a gloomy 
wish  for  annihilation,  he  was  willing  to  exchange 
all  the  privileges  and  enjoyments  of  wit,  under- 
standing, and  intellectual  superiority,  for  the  mean 
faculties,  and  irresponsible  existence  of  a beast  that 
perishes.  He  must  have  been  indeed  like  chaff  tor- 
mented by  the  wind,  ere  he  could  have  formed  a wish 
at  once  so  dreadful  and  degrading ! 

The  fifth  verse  following  out  of  the  theme  which 
the  Psalmist  proposed,  informs  us,  that  the  ungodly 
shall  not  stand  in  the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the 
congregation  of  the  righteous.  After  death  cometh 
the  judgment.  How  strict,  how  terrible  that  iudg- 
ment  shall  bo,  we  may  learn  from  the  blessed  Apos- 
^in  the  second  epistle  to  the  The8salonians.t 
Tnen  shall  that  wicked  be  revealed,  lohom  the  Lord 
shall  consume  with  the  spirit  qf  his  mouth,  and  ahaU 

*8m  DodAidte'i  LUb  of  Colonel  Oardinar. 
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destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming.  Will  it 
then  be  received  as  an  apology,  that  the  sophislries 
by  W’hich  the  ungodly  were  mi.sled.  were  ingenions. 
that  they  w'ere  urged  with  plausibility,  and  rendered 
diverting  by  wdt  7 Alas ! my  brethren,  we  are  m- 
fonnal  m the  same  passage,  that  the  strength  at 
their  deception  is  part  of  their  very  crime.  C«Trd 
placed  evil  and  good,  truth  and  falsehood  before 
them,  and  gave  them  means  of  judging  betwut 
them,  and  embracing  that  which  they  should  choose; 
and  the  havin"  forsaken  good  for  evil,  and  the  truth 
; of  the  Gospel  for  the  vain  sophistries  of  men,  is  ths 
, very  crime  of  which  they  are  accused.  And  for  this 
I cause,  (says  the  .Apostle,)  God  shall  send  them  strong 
delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a lie  ; that  they 
all  mivhl  be  damned  ivho  believe  not  the  tmtk,  but 
had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness.t  It  is  then  that 
tile  iiivine  Shepherd  will  forever  separate  the  goau 
from  the  sheep,  that  the  blessed  Husbandman  shall 
I purge  the  floor  of  the  garner  with  his  fan,  that  me 
I Captain  of  our  Salvation  shall  leave  no  spies  in  hb 
j camp,  and  the  King  of  our  Glory  endure  do  traitors 
■ in  hi.s  territory. 

! The  concluding  verse  of  the  Psalm  vindicatess  ia 
a few  words,  the  promises  which  have  been  made  to 
the  righteous,  and  the  judgments  which  have  be«a 
denounced  against  the  ungodly.  Hor  the  Lard  know- 
i eth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  but  the  way  of  the  un- 
I godly  shall  perish.  The  omniscience  of  the  Deity  is 
{ the  touchstone  by  which  the  merits  of  the  righteous, 

^ and  the  guilt  of  the  wicked,  shall  ultimately  be  de- 
tennined.  No  false  opinions  formed  concerning 
them  during  life,  can  deceive  that  unerring  Judge; 
no  counterfeit,  however  brilliant,  can  pass  for  pure 
gold  ; no  forgery,  however  ingenious,  can  supply  th« 
place  of  the  tcstmionial  which  he  demands.  T\e 
Lord  knowdh  the  way  of  the  righteous.  He  was 
periians  lightly  esteemeu  among  his  fellow-men, 
considered  as  an  unsocial  and  scrupulous  devotee 
an  enemy  to  free  investigation,  because  he  walked 
not  by  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly ; a severe  censurer 
of  harmless  levities,  because  he  stood  not  in  the  way 
of  sinners ; a foe  to  innocent  mirth,  because  he  sate 
not  in  the  seat  of  the  scomer.  Let  him  neverthe- 
less come  boldly  before  the  heavenly  Judge;  He 
knoweth  his  ways.  When  his  left  hand  knew  not 
the  good  deeds  which  were  wrought  by  his  righ^  the 
Lord  beheld  them.  His  eye  wa.s  upon  him  in  sobtude 
and  secrecy,  and  his  Spint  guided  him  during  hit 
daily  and  nightly  meditations  on  his  Law.  At  the 
lime  when  the  righteous  was  perhaps  most  miscoa- 
strued  hy  his  brethren  of  men.  he  was  moat  accepta- 
ble to  his  heavenly  Father,  who  knew  his  way— not 
his  actions  only,  however  secret,  but  tho  prineipUs 
upon  which  these  actions  were  founded. 

Again,  let  not  the  wicked  confide  in  the  refined 
hj’pocrisry  with  which  he  may  have  been  able  to  de- 
ceive men,  nay,  perhaps  to  cheat  himself,  by  blend- 
ing actions  of  apparent  merit,  and  sentiments  ta 
themselves  praiseworthy,  with  a course  of  life,  such 
as  that  which  the  Psalmist  has  denunneed.  If  be 
be  an  underininer  of  God’s  jaw,  and  a scoffer  at  h« 
commandments,  what  will  it  avail  him,  that  be  has 
given  alms,  and  distributed  to  his  poorer  brethren 
the  food  that  perishes,  while  he  was  dashing  from 
their  lips,  and  trampling,  in  their  presence,  upoo 
the  bread  of  eternal  life?  Good  deeds,  whether  done 
to  bo  seen  of  men,  or  flowing  from  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  human  heart,  to  relieve  itself  from 
the  pain  attending  the  sight  of  distress,  however 
applauded  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  will  smk 
to  their  proper  level  and  estimation  in  the  eyes  of 
Divinity,  wnich  will  not  view  them  as  an  atonement 
for  a life  spent  in  the  habitual  breach  of  his  Law, 
and  contempt  of  his  Commandments.  'LVie  way  qf 
the  ungodly  shall  perish. 

Wherefore  may  wo  all  find  grace  in  God.  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  Jesus,  to  labour  and  improve  the  time, 
until  we  pass  into  toe  awful  presence  of  Him  who 
scarclioth  the  heart  and  trieth  the  reins. 

t sUmm.  u.  II.  18. 
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LETTER  I. 

Oiifin  of  thefCtMnJ  Opinions  nspecHnr  Dsnonolofp  tmonr 
Mankind— Tno  Belief  in  the  Iminnhalitr  of  the  Soul  is  the  main 
Inducement  to  cfwht  its  occiunonal  Resppeaiance-  -‘TVi  Millo- 
tophicaJ  Obiections  to  the  Ain>ahlkin  of  an  ahstmct  Spirit  Kttle 
undemlood  hy  the  Vutfar  and  t»oorant~The  Sitwatiuas  of  ea- 
cited  Passion  incident  to  Humanity,  which  teach  Men  to  wish 
or  apprehend  ■upematutal  At^naona— They  are  ufleo  jpre- 
aentM  by  the  ileepinf  Sense— Story  of  Bomnnmbulwm— The 
Influeirce  of  Credulity  conta«fcMs,  so  that  Individuals  will  trust 
the  Evidence  of  othm  in  do^to  of  their  own  Senses— Exam- 
ples from  the  Historia  Verdauera  of  Bernal  Dias  del  CasUilo, 
and  ftom  the  Works  of  Patrick  Walker— The  apparent  Evidence 
of  Intercourse  with  the  supernatural  World  is  sometimes  owmf 
to  a depraved  State  of  the  bodily  Orsant— DUfeeeoee  between  thi* 
Disorder  and  Insanity,  in  which  the  Onrans  retaJn  their  Tone, 
thouyh  that  of  the  Mind  it  lost— Rebellion  of  Ibb  Seam  of  a 
Lunatic  asainst  the  Current  of  hit  Reveriet— Narrativet  of  a 
contrary  Nstnre,  in  which  the  Evidence  of  the  Eyes  overbore 
the  Convictioo  of  the  nndefstaodint— Example  of  a London 
Man  of  Pleasure — Of  Nicolai,  the  German  Bookseller  and  Phi- 
lo*»pher-Of  a Patient  of  Dr,  Oreforr— Of  an  eminent  Scottish 
Lawyer  deceased— Of  tbit  same  rallacioui  Disorder  ate  other 
Instances,  which  have  but  sudden  and  mooientary  Endurance— 
Appariiioo  of  Mauperliut— Of  a late  illustrious  modem  Poet— 
The  Cates  quoted  chisfly  relatinf  to  fiibe  Imprestiont  on  the 
viitial  Nerve,  those  upon  the  Ear  next  considered— Deiutlons  of 
the  Touch  chiefly  experienced  In  Sleep— Delutkmt  of  the  Taate, 
and  of  the  Smeilinc-^um  of  the  Arfumant. 

V'oD  have  asked  of  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
riioiild  assist  the  Family  Library,  with  the  history 
of  a dark  chapter  in  human  nature,  which  the  in- 
creasing civilization  of  all  well-instructed  countries 
has  now  almost  blotted  out,  though  the  subject  at- 
tracted no  ordinary  degree  of  consideration  in  the 
older  limes  of  their  history. 

Among  much  reading  of  my  early  days,  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  I travellM  a good  Jem  in  the  twilight 
regions  of  superstitious  disquisitions.  Many  hotire 
have  I lost,— "I  would  their  debt  w'ere  less!”— in 
examining  old,  ns  well  as  more  recent  narratives  of 
this  character,  and  even  in  looking  into  some  of  the 
criminal  trials  so  frequent  in  early  days,  upon  a sub- 
set which  our  fathers  considered  as  matter  of  (he 
ast  importance,  years,  the  very  curi- 

ous extracts  published  by  Mr.  Pitcairn,  from  the 
criminal  records  of  Scotland,  are,  besides  their  his- 
torical value,  of  a nature  so  much  calculaUxi  to 
illustrate  the  credulity  of  our  ancestors  on  such 
subjects,  that,  by  perusing  them,  I have  been  induced 
more  recently  to  recall  what  I had  read  and  thought 
upon  the  subject  at  a former  jperiodL 
As,  however,  my  information  is  only  miscellane- 
ous, and  1 make  no  pretensions,  either  to  combat  the 
systems  of  those  by  whom  I am  anticipated  in  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  or  to  erect  any  new  on©  of 
my  own,  my  purpose  is,  after  a general  account  of 
Demonol<^y  and  Witchcraft,  to  confine  myself  to 
narratives  of  remarkable  coses,  and  to  the  observa- 
tions which  naturally  and  easily  arise  out  of  them  {— 
in  the  confidence  that  such  a plan  is,  at  the  present 
time  of  dav,  more  likely  to  suit  the  pages  of  a popu- 
lar miscellany,  than  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  con- 
tents of  many  hundred  tomea  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest  size,  into  an  abridgment,  which,  how- 
ever compressed,  must  remain  greatly  too  large  for 
(he  readesrs  powers  of  patience. 


A few^reneral  remarks  on  the  nature  of  Demon- 
ol(^,  and  the  original  cause  of  the  almost  universal 
beli^  in  communication  between  mortals' and  be- 
ings of  a power  superior  to  themselves,  and  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  comprehended  by  human  organa, 
are  a necessary  introduction  to  the  subject. 

The  general,  or,  it  may  be  termed,  the  universal 
belief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  the  exist- 
ence of  spirits  separated  from  the  encumbrance  and 
incapacities  of  the  body,  is  grounded  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  divinity  that  speaks  in  our  bosoms, 
and  demonstrates  to  all  men,  except  sthe  few  who 
are  hardened  to  the  celestial  voice,  that  there  is 
within  ns  a portion  of  the  divine  euostance,  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  death  and  dissolution, 
but  which,  when  the  body  is  no  longer  fit  tfor  its 
abode,  shall  sedt  its  own  place,  as  a sentinel  dis- 
missed from  his  post.  Unaided  by  revelation,  it 
cannot  be  hoped  that  mere  earthly  reason  should  be 
able  to  form  any  rational  or  precise  conjecture  con- 
cerning the  destination  of  the  soul  when  parted  from 
the  body;  but  the  conviction  that  such  an  inde- 
structible essence  exists,  the  belief  expressed  by  the 
poet  in  a different  sense,  Non  omnut  morio^^  must 
infer  the  existence  of  many  millions  of  ^irits,»who 
have  not  been  annihilated,  though  they  have  become 
invisible  to  mortals  who  still  see,  hear,  and  peredve 
only  by  means  of  the  imperfect  organs  of  humanity. 
Probability  may  lead  some  of  the  most  reacting  to 
anticipate  a state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; as  those  e:^rienced  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  find  that  their  pupils,  even  while  cut 
off  from  all  instruction  by  ordmary  means,  have 
been  able  to  form  out  of  their  own  unassisted  con- 
jectures^ some  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a Deity,  and 
of  the  distinction  between  the  soul  and  body— a cir- 
cumstance which  proves  how  naturally  these  truths 
arise  in  the  human  mind.  The  principle  that  they 
do  so  arise,  being  taught  or  oomrounicated,  leads  to 
further  conclusions.  , , , [((;. 

These  spirits,  in  a state  of  ^arate  axist^ce, 
being  admitted  to  exie^  are  not,  it  may  he  eupposed, 
indifferent  to,  the  affairs  of  mortality,  perhaps  not 
incapable  of  influencing  them.  It  is  true,' that,  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society,  the  philosopher  may 
chalienm  the  possibility  of  a separate  appearance  of 
a disembodied  imirit,  unless  in  the  case  of  a direct 
miracle,  to  which,  bang  a suspension  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  directly  wrought  by  the  Maker  of  these  laws, 
for  some  express  purpose,  no  bound  or  restraint  can 
possibly  be  asogned.  But  under  this  necessary  Gmt- 
tation  and  exception,  philosophers  might  plausibly 
argue^  that,  when  the  soul  is  divorced  from  the 
body,  It  lostsB  all  those  qualities  which  made  it,  when 
ciotned  with  a mortal  shape,  obvious  to  the  organs 
of  its  fellow-men.  The  abstract  idea  of  a spirit  cer- 
tainly implies,  that  it  has  neither  substancf^  form, 
shape,  voice,  or  any  thing  which  can  render  its  pre- 
sence visible  or  sensible  to  human  faculties.  , But 
these  skeptic  doubts  of  philosophers  on  the  possi-, 
bility  of  the  appearance  of  such  separated  spirits,  do 
not  arise  till  a cenain  degree  of  information  has 
dawned  upon  a country,  and  evennhen  only  reach  a 
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very  small  proportion  of  reflecting  and  better  in- 
formed members  of  society.  To  the  multitude,  the 
indubitable  fact,  that  so  many  millions  of  spirits 
exist  around  and  even  among  us^  seems  sufficient  to 
support  the  belief  that  they  are,  in  certain  instances 
at  leas^  by  some  means  or  other,  able  to  communi- 
cate with  the  world  of  humanity.  The  more  numer- 
ous part  of  mankind  cannot  form  in  their  mind  the 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  existing,  without 
possessing  or  having  the  power  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance which  their  acquaintance  bore  during  his 
lifi^  and  do  not  push  their  researches  beyond  this 
point. 

Enthusiastic  feelings  of  an  impressive  and  solemn 
nature  occur  both  in  private  and  public  life,  which 
seem  to  add  ocular  testimony  to  an  intercourse  be- 
tween earth  and  the  world  beyond  it.  For  example, 
the  son  who  has  l^n  lately  deprived  of  his,  father 
feels  a sudden  crisis  approach,  in  which  he  is  anx- 
ious to  have  recourse  to  his  sagacious  advice — or  a 
bereaved  husband  earnestly  desires  again  to  behold 
the  form  of  which  the  grave  has  deprived  him  for 
ever— or,  to  use  a darker  yet  very  common  instancy 
the  wretched  man  who  has  dipped  his  hand  in  his 
fellow-creature’s  blood,  is  haunted  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  the  phantom  of  the  slain  stands  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  murderer.  In  all  or  any  of  these  cases, 
who  shall  doubt  that  imagination,  favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances, has  power  to  surnmon  up  to  the  organ  of 
sight  spectres  which  only  exist  in  the  mind  of  those 
by  whom  their  apparition  seems  to  be  witnessed. 

If  we  add,  that  such  a vision  may  take  place  in 
the  course  of  one  of  those  lively  dreams,  in  which 
the  padent,  exc^t  in  respect  to  the  single  subject 
of  one  strong  impression,  is,  or  seems,  sensible  of 
the  real  paruculars  of  the  scene  around  him,  a state 
of  slumber  which  often  occurs— if  he  is  so  far  con- 
scious, for  example,  as  to  know  that  he  is  lying  on 
his  own  bed,  and  surrounded  by  his  own  familiar 
furniture,  at  the  time  when  the  supposed  apparition 
is  manifest^— it  becomes  almost  in  vain  to  argue 
with  the  visionary  against  the  reality  of  his  dreanv, 
since  the  spectre,  though  itself  purely  fanciful,  is  in- 
serted amid  so  many  circumstances  which  he  feels 
must  be  true  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt  or  question. 
That  which  is  undeniably  certain  becomes  in  a 
manner  a warrant  for  the  reality  of  the  appearance 
to  which  doubt  would  have  been  otherwise  attach- 
ed. And  if  any  event,  such  as  the  death  of  the 
person  dreamed  of,  chances  to  take  place,  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  nature  and  the  time  of  the 
apparition,  the  coincidence,  though  one  which  must 
be  frequent,  since  our  dreams  usually  refer  to  the 
accomplishment  of  that  which  haunts  our  minds 
when  awake,  and  often  presage  the  most  probable 
events,  s«ms  perfect,  and  the  t hain  of  circumstan- 
ces touching  the  evidence  may  not  unreasonably  be 
considered  as  complete.  Such  a concatenation,  wc 
repeat,  must  frequently  lake  place,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered of  what  stuff  dreams  are  made— how  natu- 
rally they  turn  upon  those  who  occupy  our  mind 
while  awake,  and,  when  a soldier  is  exposed  to 
death  in  battle,  when  a sailor  is  incurring  the  dan- 
gers of  the  se^  when  a beloved  wife  or  relative  is 
attacked  by  disease,  how  readily  our  sleeping  ima- 
gination rushes  to  the  very  point  of  alarm,  which 
when  waking  it  had  shuddered  to  anticipate.  The 
number  of  instances  in  which  such  lively  dreams 
have  been  quoted,  and  both  asserted  and  received  as 
spiritual  communipations,  is  very  great  at  all  peri- 
ods ; in  ignorant  times,  where  the  natural  cause  of 
dreaming  is  misapprehended,  and  confused  with  an 
idea  of  mysticism,  it  is  much  greater.  Yet  perhaps, 
considering  the  many  thousands  of  dreams  which 
must,  night  after  night,  pass  through  the  imagina- 
tion of  individuals,  the  number  of  coincidences  be- 
tween the  vision  and  real  event,  is  fewer  and  less 
remarkable  than  a fair  calculation  of  chances  would 
warrant  us  to  expect.  Rut  in  countries  where  such 
presauing  dreams  arc  .subjects  of  attention,  the  num- 
ber of  tboM  which  seem  to  be  coupled  with  the 
corresponding  issue  is  large  enough  to  spread  a very 
general  belua  of  a positive  communication  between 
the  living  and  th^dead. 


Somnambulism  and  other  nocturnal  deoeptioiu 
frequently  lend  their  aid  to  the  formation  of  such 
kantasmata  as  are  forrned  in  this  middle  lUte 
ctween  sleeping  and  waking.  A most  respectable 
person,  whose  active  life  had  been  spent  as  master 
and  part  owner  of  a large  merchant  vessel  in  the 
Lisbon  trade^  gave  the  writer  an  account  of  such  tm 
instance  which  came  under  hia  observation.  He 
was  lying  in  the  Tagus,  when  he  was  put  to  grnt 
anxiety  and  alarm,  by  the  following  incident  om  its 
consequences.  One  of  his  crew  was  murdered  by  a 
Portuguese  assassin,  and  a report  arose  that  the 
ghost  of  the  slain  man  haunted  the  vessel.  Sailors 
are  generally  superstitious,  and  those  of  my  frieod's 
vessel  became  unwilling  to  remain  on  board  the 
ship : and  it  was  probable  they  might  desert  rather 
than  return  to  England  with  the  ghost  for  a pa^ 
sengcr.  To  prevent  so  great  a calamity,  the  Captain 
determined  to  examine  the  story  to  the  bottom.  He 
soon  found,  that  though  all  pretended  to  have  seea 
lights,  and  Ward  noises,  and  so  forth,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  lay  upon  the  statement  of  one  of  his 
own  mates,  an  Irishman  and  a Catholic,  which 
might  increase  his  tendency  to  superstition,  but  m 
other  respects  a veracious,  honest,  and  sensible  per- 
son, whom  Captain  7 had  no  reason  to  suspect 

would  wilfully  deceive  him.  He  affirmed  to  Cap- 
tain S , with  the  deepest  obtestationi^  that  tbs 

spectre  of  the  murdered  man  appeared  to  him  almost 
nightly,  took  him  from  his  place  in  the  veBsel,  and, 
according  to  his  own  expression,  worried  hts  life 
out.  He  made  these  communications  with  a degree 
of  horror,  w'hich  intimated  the  r^lity  of  his  distress 
and  apprehensions.  The  Captain,  without  anv  ar- 
gument at  the  time,  privately  resolved  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  ghost-secr  in  the  night;  whether 
alone,  or  w'ith  a witness,  I have  forgotten.  As  die 
ship  bell  struck  twelve,  the  sleeper  started  up,  with 
a ghastly  and  disturbed  countenance,  and  lighting  t 
candle,  proceeded  to  the  galley  or  cook-room  of  the 
vessel.  He  sat  down  with  his  eyes  open,  staring 
before  him  as  on  some  terrible  object  which  he 
beheld  with  horror,  yet  from  w’hich  he  could  not 
withhold  bis  eyes.  After  a short  space  he  arose, 
took  up  n tin  can  or  decanter,  filled  it  with  water, 
muttcnngto  himself  all  the  while— mixed  salt  in  the 
water,  and  sprinkled  it  about  the  galley.  Finally, 
he  sighed  deeply,  like  one  relieved  from  a heavy  bur- 
den, and,  returning  to  his  hammock,  slept  soundly. 
In  the  next  morriine,  the  haunted  man  told  the 
usual  precise  story  of  his  apparition,  with  the  addi- 
tional circumstances,  that  the  ghost  had  led  him  to 
the  galley,  but  that  he  had  fortunately,  he  knew  not 
how,  obtained  possession  of  some  holy  water,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his  unwelcome  vwiter. 
The  visionary  was  tnen  informed  of  the  real  trant- 
actions  of  the  night,  with  so  many  particulars  ae  to 
satisfy  him  he  had  been  the  dupe  of  his  imagina- 
tion ; he  acquiesced  in  his  commander’s  reasoning, 
and  the  dream,  ns  often  happens  in  these  cases,  re- 
turned no  more  after  its  imposture  had  been  detect- 
ed. In  this  case,  we  find  the  excited  imagination 
acting  upon  the  half-waking  senses,  which  were 
intelligent  enough  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
sensible  where  he  was,  but  nut  sufficiently  so  aa 
to  judge  truly  of  the  objects  before  him. 

But  it  is  not  private  life  alon&  or  that  tenor  of 
thought  which  has  been  depres^  into  nieianchnir 
by  gloomy  anticipations  respecting  the  future,  which 
disposes  tne  mind  to  midday  fantasies,  or  to  nightly 
apparitions— a state  of  eager  anxiety,  or  excited  e.x- 
ertion,  is  equally  favourable  to  the  indulgence  rf 
such  supernatural  communications.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  a dubious  battle,  with  all  the  doubt  and 
uncertainty  of  its  event,  and  the  conviction  that  it 
must  involve  his  own  fate,  and  that  of  his  country, 
was  powerful  enough  to  conjure  up  to  the  anxious 
eye  of  Brutus  the  spectre  of  his  murdered  friend 
< ’Epsar,  respecting  whose  death  he  perhaps  thought 
himself  less  justified  than  at  the  Ides  of  March, 
since  instead  of  having  achieved  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  the  event  had  only  been  the  renewal  of  avil 
wars,  and  the  issue  might  appear  most  likay  to 
conclude  in  the  total  subjection  of  liberty.  It  ts  not 
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miraculous,  that  the  masculine  spirit  of  Marcus 
Brutus  surrounded  by  darkness  and  solitude,  dis- 
tracted probably  by  recollection  of  the  kindness  and 
favour  of  the  great  individual  whom  he  had  nut  to 
death  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country,  though 
bv  the  slaughter  of  his  own  friend,  should  at  length 
place  before  his  eyes  in  person  the  appearance  which 
termed  itself  his  evil  Genius,  and  promised  again  to 
meet  him  at  Philippi.  Brutus’s  own  intentions,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  militarv  art,  had  probably  long 
since  assured  him  that  the  decision  of  the  civil  war 
must  take  place  at  or  near  that  place:  and,  allow- 
ing that  bis  oym  imagination  supplied  that  part  of 
his  dialogue  with  the  spectre,  there  is  nothing  else 
which  might  not  be  fashioned  in  a vivid  dream  or 
a waking  revery,  approaching,  in  absorbing  and 
engrossing  character,  the  usual  matter  oi  which 
dreams  consist.  That  Brutus,  well  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  the  Platonists.  should  be  disposed  to 
receive  without  doubt  the  idea  that  he  had  seen  a 
real  apparition,  and  was  not  likely  to  scrutinize  very 
minutely  the  supposed  vision,  may  bo  naturally  con- 
ceived ; and  it  is  also  natural  to  think,  that  although 
no  one  saw  the  figure  but  himself,  his  contempora- 
ries were  little  disposed  to  examine  the  testimony 
of  a man  so  eminent,  by  the  strict  rules  of  cross- 
examination  and  conflicting  evidence,  which  they 
, might  have  thought  applicable  to  another  person, 
and  a less  dignified  occasion. 

Even  in  the  field  of  death,  and  amid  the  mortal 
tug  of  combat  itself,  strong  belief  has  wrought  the 
same  wonder,  which  we  have  hitherto  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  solitude  and  amid  darkness:  and  those 
who  were  themselves  on  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
spirits,  or  employed  in  despatching  others  to  these 
gloomy  regions,  conceived  they  beheld  the  appari- 
tions of  those  beings  whom  their  national  mytholo- 
gy associated  with  such  scenes.  In  such  moments 
of  undecided  battle,  amid  the  violence  hurry,  and 
confusion  of  ideas  incident  to  the  situation,  the 
ancients  supposed  that  they  saw  their  deities  Castor 
and  Pollux  fighting  in  the  van  for  their  encou- 
ragement; the  heathen  Scandinavian  beheld  the 
Choosers  of  the  slain;  and  the  Catholics  were  no 
less  easily  led  to  recognise  the  warlike  Saint  George 
or  Saint  James  in  the  very  front  of  the  strife,  show- 
ing them  the  way  to  conquest.  Such  apparitions 
being  generally  visible  to  a multitude,  have  in  all 
times  been  supported  by  the  greatest  strength  of 
testimony.  When  the  common  feeling  of  danger, 
and  the  animating  burst  of  enthusiasm,  act  on  the 
feelings  of  many  men  at  once,  their  minds  hold  a. 
natural  correspondence  with  each  other,  as  it  is  said 
is  the  case  with  stringed  instruments  tuned  to  the 
some  pitch,  of  which,  when  one  is  play^,  the 
chords  of  the  others  are  supposed  to  vibrate  in  uni- 
son with  the  tones  produced.  If  an  artful  or  enthu- 
siastic individual  exclaims,  in  the  heat  of  action, 
that  he  perceives  an  apparition  of  the  romantic  kind 
which  has  been  intimated,  his  companions  catch  at 
the  idea  with  emulation,  and  most  are  willing  to  sa- 
crifice the  conviction  of  their  own  senses,  rather 
than  allow  that  they  did  not  witness  the  same  fa- 
vourable emblem,  from  which  all  draw  confidence 
and  hope.  One  warrior  catches  the  idea  from  an- 
other: all  are  alike  eager  to  acknowledge  the  present 
miracle,  and  the  battle  is  won  before  the  mistake  is 
discovered.  In  such  cases,  the  number  of  persons 
present,  which  would  otherwise  lead  to  detection  of 
the  fallacy,  becomes  the  means  of  strengthening  it. 

Of  this  disposition  to  see  as  much  of  the  superna- 
tural as  is  seen  by  others  around,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  trust  to  the  eyes  of  others  rather  than  to  our  own, 
we  may  take  the  liberty  to  quote  two  remarkable 
instances. 

The  first  is  from  the  HUtoria  Verdadera  of  Don 
Bern  al  Dias  del  Castillo^  one  of  the  companions  of  the 
celebrated  Cortez,  in  his  Mexican  conquest.  After 
having  given  an  account  of  a gr^at  victory  over  ex- 
treme odds,  he  mentions  the  report  inserted  in  the 
con  temporary  Chronicle  of  Gomara,  that  Saint  lago 
had  appeared  on  a white  horse  in  van  of  the  combat, 
and  lea  on  his  beloved  Spaniards  to  victory.  It  is 
very  cu  rious  to  observe  the  Castilian  cavauer’s  in- 


ternal conviction,  that  the  rumour  arose  out  of  a 
mistake,  the  cause  of  which  he  explains  from  his 
own  observation ; while  at  the  same  time  he  does 
not  venture  to  disown  the  miracle.  The  honest 
Conquestador  owns,  that  he  himself  did  not  see  this 
animating  vision : nay,,  that  he  beheld  an  individual 
cavalier,  named  Francisco  de  Morla,  mounted  on  a 
chesnut  horse,  and  fighting  strenuously,  in  the  veiy 
place  where  Saint  James  is  said  to  have  appeared. 
Hut  instead  of  proceeding  to  draw  the  necessary  in- 
ference, the  devout  Conquestador  exclaims—**  Sin- 
ner that  I am,  what  am  1 that  1 should  have  beheld 
the  blessed  apostle  I” 

The  other  instance  of  the  infectious  character  of 
superstition  occurs  in  a Scottish  book,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  refer^  in  its  first  origin,  to 
some  uncommon  appearance  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
or  the  northern  lights,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  seen  in  Scotland  so  frM]uently  as  to  be  ac- 
counted a common  and  familiar  atmospherical  phe- 
nomenon, until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  passage  is  striking  and  cunons,  for 
the  narrator,  Patrick  Walker,  though  an  enthusiast, 
was  a man  of  credit,  and  does  not  even  affect  to 
have  seen  the  wonders,  the  reality  of  which  he  un- 
scrupulously adopts  on  the  testimony  of  other^to 
whose  eyes  he  trusted  rather  than  to  ni?  own.  The 
conversion  of  the  skeptical  gentleman  of  whom  ho 
speaks,  is  highly  illustrative  of  popular  credulity, 
carried  away  into  enthusiasm,  or  into  imposture,  by 
the  evidence  of  those  around,  and  at  once  shows 
the  imperfection  of  such  a general  testimony,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  is  procured.  Khicc  the  general 
excitement  of  the  moment  impels  even  the  more 
cold-blooded  and  judicious  persons  j-resent  to  catch 
up  the  ideas,  and  echo  the  exclamations,  of  the 
majority,  who,  from  the  first,  had  considered  the 
heavenly  phenomenon  as  a supernatural  weapon- 
schaw.  held  for  the  purpose  of  a sign  and  warning 
of  civil  wars  to  come. 

*‘In  the  year  16>^6,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July,”  says  the  honest  chronicler,  **  many  yet  alive 
can  witness  that  about  the  Crossford  Boat,  two 
miles  beneath  Lanark,  especially  at  the  Mains,  on 
the  water  of  Clyde,  many  people  gathered  together 
for  several  afternoons,  where  there  were  showers 
of  bonnets,  hats,  guns,  and  swords,  which  covered 
the  trees  arid  the  ground ; companies  of  men  in 
arms  inarching  in  order  upon  the  water-side;  com- 
panies meeting  companies,  going  all  through  other, 
and  then  all  falling  to  the  ground  and  disappearing; 
other  companies  immediately  appeared  marching 
the  same  way.  I went  there  three  afternoons  to- 
gether, and  as  I observed  there  were  two  thirds  of 
the  people  that  were  together  saw,  and  a third  that 
saw  not,  and  though  J could  ate.  vothing,  there  was 
such  a fright  and  trembling  on  those  that  did  see, 
that  was  discernible  to  all  from  those  that  saw  not. 
There  was  a gentleman  standing  next  to  me,  who 
spoke  as  too  miinv  gentlemen  and  others  sneak,  who 
said,  *A  pack  of  damned  witches  and  warlocks  that 
have  the  second  sight ! the  devil  lia’t  do  I see;’  and 
imtnedtately  there  was  a discernible  change  in  his 
countenance.  With  os  much  fear  and  trembling  as 
any  woman  I saw  there,  he  called  out,  * All  you  that 
do  not  see,  say  nothing ; for  I persuade  you  it  is 
matter  of  fact,  and  disccmable  to  all  that  are  not 
stone-blind.’  And  those  who  did  see  told  what  works 
(t.  e.  locks)  the  guns  had,  and  their  length  and 
wideness,  and  what  handles  the  swords  lino,  whe- 
ther small  or  three-barred,  or  Highland  guard®,  and 
the  closing  knots  of  the  bonnets,  black  or  blue; 
and  those  who  did  see  them  there,  whenever  they 
went  abroad,  saw  a bonnet  and  a sword  drop  in  the 
w^.”* 

This  singular  phenomenon,  in  which  a multitude 
believed,,  although  only  two  thinls  of  them  saw 
what  must,  if  real,  have  been  equally  obvious  to 
nil,  may  be  compared  with  the  c-tpioit  of  a hinnorisi, 

• Walker’s  Live*.  Olinburfh,  1827.  vol,  i.  p.  xvjrvi.  It  i*  evlilent 
tliat  honest  Pairick  U lk-vrd  in  the  apparition  of  ihf*  martial  /tear, 
on  titn  pnnctple  of  Purtridire’*  toiror  for  the  ;thoiit  of  Hamlut-- 
nol  that  ho  wo*  afraid  himself,  bat  because  Qsnick  ihowod  such 
evident  marks  of  tenor. 
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who  planted  himself  in  an  attitude  of  astonishment 
with  nis  eyes  riveted  on  the  well-known  bronze  lion 
that  tn'sces  the  front  of  Northumberland-house  in 
the  Strand,  and  having  attracted  the  attention  of 
those  who  looked  at  him  by  mutterine,  /‘By  Heaven, 
it  wags!— it  wags  again  T contrived  in  a few  min- 
utes to  blockade  the  whole  street  with  an  immense 
crowd,  some  conceiving  that  they  iiad  absolutely 
seen  the  lion  of  Percy  wag  his  tail,  others  expecting 
to  witness  the  same  phenomenon. 

On  such  occasions  us  we  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
we  have  supposed  that  the  ghost-scor  has  been  in 
full  possession  of  his  ordinary  powers  of  perception, 
unless  in  the  case  of  dreamers,  in  whom  they  may 
have  been  obscured  by  temporary  slumber,  and  the 
possibility  of  correcting  vagaries  of  the  imagination 
rendered  more  difficult  by  want  of  the  ordinary 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  bodily  senses.  In 
other  respects,  their  blood  beat  temperately,  they 
possessed  the  ordinary  capacity  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  or  discerning  the  falsehood,  of  external  ap- 
pearances, by  an  appeal  to  the  organ  of  sight.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  as  is  now  universally  known 
and  admitted,  there  certainly  exists  more  than  one 
disorder  known  to  professional  men,  of  which  one 
important  symptom  is  a disposition  to  see  appari- 
tions. 

This  hrightiui  disorder  is  not  properly  insanity, 
although  it  is  somewhat  allied  to  that  most  horri- 
ble of  maladies,  and  may,  in  many  constitutions, 
be  the  means  of  bringing  it  on,  and  althou^  such 
hallucinations  are  proper  to  both.  The  difference 
1 conceive  to  'b^  that,  in  cases  of  insanity,  the 
mind  of  the  patient  is  principally  affected,  while 
the  senses,  or  organic  system,  oner  in  vain  to  the 
lunatic  their  decided  testimony  against  tiie  fantasy 
o£  a deranged  imagination.  Perhaps  the  nature 
of  this  collision— between  a disturbed  imagination 
and  organs  of  sense  possessed  of  their  usual  accu- 
racy— cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  em- 
barrassment expressed  by  an  insane  patient  con- 
fined in  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  The  poor 
man’s  malady  had  taken  a gay  turn.  The  house, 
in  his  idea,  was  his  own,  and  he  contrived  to  ac- 
count for  all  that  seemed  inconsistent  with  his 
imaginary  right  of  property ;— there  were  many 
patients  in  it,  but  that  waso^ng  to  the  benevolence 
of  his  nature,  which  made  him  love  to  see  the  relief 
of  distress.  He  went  little,  or  rather  never  abroad 
— but  then  his  habits  were  of  a domestic  and  rather 
sedentary  character.  He  did  not  see  much  company 
—but  be  daily  received  visits  from  the  first  characters 
in  the  renowned  medical  school  of  this  city,  and  ho 
could  not  therefore  be  much  in  want  of  society. 
With  so  many  supposed  comforts  around  him— with 
so  many  visions  of  wealth  and  splendour,  one  thing 
alone  disturbeil  the  peace  of  the  poor  optimist,  and 
would  indeed  have  confounded  most  bans  vivans, — 

" He  was  curious,"  he  said,  "in  his  table,  choice  in 
his  selection  of  cooks,  had  every  day  a dinner  of  thret; 
regular  courses  and  a dessert ; and  yet,  somehow  or 
other,  every  thing  he  eat  tasted  of  porridge."  This 
dilemma  could  be  no  great  wonder  to  the  friend  to 
whom  the  poor  patient  cotnmiinicated  it,  who  know 
the  lunatic  eat  nothing  hut  ibis  simple  aliment  at  any 
of  bis  meals.  The  case  was  obvious;  the  disease 
lay  in  the  extreme  vivacity  of  the  patient’s  imagina- 
tion, deluded  in  other  instances,  yet  not  absolutely 
powerful  enough  to  contend  with  the  honest  evidence 
of  his  stomach  and  palate  which,  like  Lord  Peter’s 
brethren  in  the  Tale  of  a iSib,  were  indignant  at  the 
attempt  to  impose  boiled  oatmeal  upon  them,  instead 
of  such  a banquet  as  Ude  would  have  displayed  when 
peers  were  to  partake  of  it.  Here,  ^therefore,  is  one 
instance  of  actual  insanity,  in  which  the  sense  of 
taste  controlled  and  attempted  to,  restrain  the  ideal 
hypothesis  adopted  by  a derimgcd  imaginaUoD.  But 
the  disorder  to  which  I previously  alluded  is  entirely 
of  a bodily  char^mter,  and  consists  principally  in  a 
disease  of  the  visual  organs,  which  present  to  the 
patient  a set  of  spectres  or  appearances,  which  have 
no  achial  ifxistence.  It  is  a disease  of  the  same  na- 
ture.  which  renders  many  men  incapable  of  distin- 
guishing colours  ; only  the  patients  go  a st^fiu'ther., 
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and  pervert  the  external  form  of  ob^t«.  In  their 
case,  therefore,  contrary  to  that  of  the  mani^  it  is 
not  the  mind,  or  rather  the  imagination,  which  im- 
poses upon  and  overpowers  the  evidence  of  the  sen- 
ses, but  the  sense  of  seeing  (or  hearing)  which 
betrays  its  duty,  and  conveys  false  ideas  to  a sane 
intellect. 

More  than  one  learned  physician,  who  have  given 
their  attestations  to  the  existence  of  this  most  dis- 
tressing complaint^  have  agreed  that  it  actually  oc- 
curs, and  is  occasioned  difierent  causes.  The 
most  frequent  source  of  the  malady  is  in  the  dissi- 
pated and  intemperate  habits  of  those  who,  by  a 
continued  series  of  intoxication,  become  subject  to 
wbat  is  popularly  called  the  Blue  Devils,  instances 
of  which  mental  disorder  may  be  known  to  most  who 
have  lived  for  any  period  of  their  lives  in  society 
where  hard-drinking  was  a cornroon  vice.  The 

1'oyous  visions  suggested  by  intoxication  when  the 
labit  is  first  acquired,  in  time  disappear,  and  are  sup- 

Slied  by  frightnil  impressions  and  scenes,  wbi^ 
estroy  the  tranquillity  of  the  unhappy  debauchee. 
Apparitions  of  the  most  unpleasant  appearance  an 
his  companions  in  solitude,  and  intrucie  even  upon 
his  hours  of  society : and  when  by  an  alteration  of 
habits,  the  mind  is  cleared  of  these  frightful  ideas,  it 
requires  but  the  slightest  renewal  of  tHe  association 
to  oring  back  the  full  tide  of  misery  upon  the  repent- 
ant libertine. 

Of  this  the  following  instance  was  told  to  the  au- 
thor by  a gentleman  connected  with  the  sufferer.  A 
young  man  of  fortune,  who  had  led  what  is  called  ao 
gay  a life  as  considerably  to  injure  both  his  health 
and  fortune,  was  at  length  obliged  to  consult  the 

fihysician  upon  the  means  of  restoring  at  least  the 
briner.  One  of  his  principal  complaints  was  the 
frequent  presence  of  a set  of  apparitions,  resembling 
a band  of  f^res  dressed  in  green,  who  performed 
in  his  drawing-room  a singular  dance^  to  which  he 
was  compelled  to  bear  witness,  though  he  knew,  to 
bis  great  annoyance,  that  the  whole  corps  <U  balLd 
existed  only  in  his  own  imagination.  His  pbveidaii 
immediately  informed  him  that  he  had  lived  upoa 
town  too  long  and  too  fast  not  to  require  an  excha^ 
to  a more  healthy  and  natural  course  of  life.  He 
therefore  prescribe  a gentle  course  of  medicine,  but 
earnestly  recommended  to  his  patient  to  retire  to  hh 
own  house  in  the  countiy,  observe  a temperate  diet 
and  early  hours,  practising  regular  exercise,  on  the 
same  principle  avoiding  fatigue,  and  assured  him  that 
by  doing  so  he  might  bid  adieu  to  black  spirits  and 
white.  Dine,  green,  and  gray,  with  all  their  trumpsy. 
The  patient  observed  the  advice,  and  prospered.  Hn 
physician,  after  the  interval  of  a month,  received  t 
grateful  letter  from  him,  acknowledging  the  success 
of  his  regimen.  The  green  goblins  bad  disappeared, 
and  with  them  the  unpleasant  train  of  emotions  d 
which  their  visits  had  given  rise,  and  the  patient  had 
ordered  bis  town-house  to  be  disfumished  and  sold, 
while  the  furniture  w*as  to  bo  sent  down  to  his  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  where  he  was  determined  m 
future  to  spend  his  life,  without  exposing  himself  to 
the  temptations  of  town.  Pne  would  have  supposed 
this  a well  devised  scheme  for  health.  But,  alas! 
no  sooner  had  the  furniture  of  the  London  drawioe- 
room  been  placed  in  order  in  the  gallery  of  the  old  I 
manor-house,  than  the  former  delusion  returned  n 
full  force!  the  green  Ji^rantes^  whom  the  patient's 
depraved  imagination  had  so  long  assisted  whh 
these  moveables,  came  capering  and  frisking  to  ac- 
company them,  exclaiming  with  great  glee,  as  if  the 
sufferer  should  have  been  rejoiced  to  see  them,  “ Here 
we  all  are— here  we  all  are!’’  The  visionary,  if  I re- 
collect right,  was  BO  much  shocked  at  their  appear- 
ance, that  he  retired  abroad,  in  despair  that  anypsn 
of  Britain  could  shelter  him  from  the  daily  persecu- 
tion of  this  domestic  ballette. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  cases  are  nu- 
merous, and  that  they  may  perhaps  arise,  not  only 
from  the  debility  of  stomach  brought  on  by  excess 
in  wine  or  spirit^  which  derangement  often  sensibly  | 
affects  the  eyes  and  sense  of  sight,  but  also  because 
the  mind  becomes  habitually  predominated  over  by 
a train  of  fantastic  visions,  we  consequence  of  ire- 
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^nt  intoiicatron;  and  is  thus,  like  a d»Iocated 
^int,  apt  a^in  to  go  wrong,  even  when  a diiferent 
cause  occasTons  the  derangement 
It  is  easy  to  be  suppoaed  that  habitual  excitement 
by  means  of  any  other  intoxicatiug  drug,  as  opium, 
or  its  various  substitutes,  must  expose  those  who 
practise  the  dangerous  custom  to  the  same  incon- 
venience. Very  frequent  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide, 
which  affects  the  senses  so  strongly,  and  produces  a 
short  but  singular  state  of  ecsta^.  would  probablv  be 
fbund  to  occasion  this  species  of  disorder.  But  there 
are  many  other  causes  which  medical  men  fine 
attended  with  the  same  symptom,  of  imbodying  before 
the  e^s  of  a patient  imaginary  illusions  which  are 
visible  to  no  one  else.  This  persecution  of  spectra 
deceptions  is  also  found  to  exist  when  no  excesses  of 
the  patient  can  be  alleged  as  the  causa  owing, 
doubtless,  to  a deranged  state  of  the  blood,  or  ner- 
vous system. 

The  learned  and  acute  Dr.  Perriar,  of  Manchester, 
was  the  first  who  brought  before  the  Euglish  public 
the  leading  case,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  this  depart- 
ment, namel]^  that  of  Mons.  Nicolai,  the  celebrated 
bookseller  of  Berlin.  This  gentleman  was  not  a man 
merely  of  books,  but  of  letters,  and  bad  the  moral 
courage  to  lay  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Berlin  an  account  of  his  own  sufiennga,  from  having 
been,  by  disease^  subjected  to  a series  of  spectral  if* 
lusions.  The  leading  circumstancea  of  this  case 
may  be  stated  very  shortly,  ns  it  has  been  repeatedly 
before  the  public  and  is  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Perriar, 
Dr.  Hibbert,  and  others,  who  have  nssumed  Demo- 
nology as  a subject.  Nicolai  traces  his  illness  re- 
motdy  to  a senes  of  disagreeable  incidents  which 
had  happened  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1791.  The  depression  of  spirit  which  was  occasion- 
ed by  these  unpleasant  occurrences  was  aided  by  the 
Mns^uences  of  neglecting  a course  of  periodical 
^^ing  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  observe. 
This  state  of  health  brought  on  the  disposition  to 
see  phaTiiatmata,  who  visited,  or  it  may  be  more  pro- 
perly said  frequented,  the  apartments  of  the  learnt 
bookseller,  presenting  crowds  of  persons  who  mo- 
ved and  acted  before  him,  nay,  even  spoke  to  and 
addressed  him.  These  phantoms  afforded  nothing 
unpleasant  to  the  imagination  of  the  visionary  ei- 
ther in  sight  or  expression,  and  the  patient  was 
possessed  of  too  much  firmness  to  be  otherwise  af- 
fected by  their  presence  than  with  a species  of  curi- 
osity, as  be  remained  convinced,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  disorder,  that  these  sinj^iar  effects 
were  merely  symptoms  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
end  did  not  in  any  other  reimect  regard  them  as  a 
subject  of  apprehension.  After  a certain  time,  and 
Bome  use  of  medicine,  the  phantoms  became  less  dis- 
tinct in  their  outline,  less  vivid  in  their  colouring, 
faded  as  it  were,  on  the  eye  of  the  patient,  and  at 
Is^h  totally  disappeared. 

The  case  of  Nicolai  has  unquestionably  been  that 
of  many  whose  love  of  science  has  not  been  able  to 
overcome  their  natural  reluctance  to  communicate  to 
the  public  the  particulars  attending  the  visitation  of 
a dise^e  so  peculiar.  That  such  illnesses  have  been 
experienced  tmd  have  ended  fatally,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ; though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred,  that 
the  symptom  of  importance  to  our  present  discussion 
has,  on  all  occasions,  been  produced  from  the  same 
identical  cause. 

Dr.  Hibbert,  who  has  most  ingeniously,  as  well 
u philosophically,  handled  this  subject,  has  treated 
itdw  in  a medical  point  of  view,  with  science  to 
^ch  we  make  no  pretence,  and  a precision  of  detail 
to  which  our  superficial  investigation  afibrds  us  no 
for  extending  ourselves. 

The  visitation  of  spectral  phenomena  is  described 
by  this  learned  gentleman  as  incidental  to  sundry 
complaints ; andbe  mentions,  in  particular,  that  the 
smpiom  occurs  not  only  in  plethora,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  learned  Prussian  we  have  just  mentioned,  but 
tp  a. frequent  hectic  symptom— often  an  associate  of 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders— frequently  ao- 
companying  inflamrnation  of  the  briun— aooncomi^ 
taut  also  ofnighly  excited  nervous  irritability— equally 
boanected  with  hypochondria— and  finally,  united  in 


some  cases  with  gout  and  in  others  with  the  efiecta 
of  excitation  produced  by  several  gases.  In  ^ these 
cases  there  seems,  to  be  a morbid  degree  of  sensibili- 
ty, with  which  this  symptom  is  ready  to  ally  it^li^ 
and  which,  thotmh  inaccurate  as  a raedied  definition, 
may  be  held  sumciently  descriptive  of  one  character 
of  the  various  kinds  of  disorder  with  which  this  pain- 
ful symptom  may  be  found  allied. 

A very  singular  and  interesting  illustration  of  such 
combinations  as  Dr.  Hibbert  has  recorded  of  the 
spectral  illusion  with  an  actual  disorder,  and  that  of 
a dangerous  kind,  was  frequently  related  in  society 
^ the  late  learned  and  acconmlished  Dr.  Gremry,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  sometimes,  I believe,  quoted  by  him 
in  his  lectures.  The  narrative,  to  the  author’s  best 
recollection,  was  as  follows A patient  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, a person,  it  is  understood,  of  some  rank,  having 
requested  the  Doctor’s  sdvic^  made  the  followiDg 
extraordinary  atatemeiU  of  his  complaiaU  “lam 
in  the  habit,"  be  said,  “ ^ dining  at  fivi^  and  exact- 
ly 88  the  hour  of  six  arrives,  I am  subjected  to  the 
following  painful  visitation.  The  door  of  room, 
eveo  when  1 have  been  weak  enough  to  bolt  it,  which 
I have  sometimes  done,  flies  wide  OMn ; an  old  hag, 
like  one  of  those  who  haunted  the  neath  of  Pones, 
enters  with  a frowning  and  incensed  countenance^ 
comes  straight  up  to  me  with  every  demonstration 
of  spite  and  mdignation  which  could  characteriM  her 
who  haunted  the  merchant  Abudah,  in  the  Oriental 
tale ; she  rushes  upon  me ; says  something,  but  so 
hastily  that  1 cannot-discover  the  purport  i and  then 
strikes  me  a severe  blow  with  her  staff,  1 fall  from 
my  chair  in  a ewoon,  which  is  of  longer  or  shorter 
endurance.  To  the  recunence  of  this  apparition  1 
am  daily  subjected.  And  such  is  my  new  and  sin- 
gular complamt"  The  Doctor  immediately  asked, 
whether  his  patient  had  invit^i  any  one  to  sit  with 
him  when  he  expected  such  a visitation  1 He  was 
answered  in  the  n^ative.  The  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, he  said,  was  so  singular,  it  was  so  likely  to  bo 
imputed  to  fancy,  or  even  to  mental  derangement, 
that  he  shrunk  from  communtoating  the  circum- 
stance to  any  one.  “ Then,"  said  the  Doctor,  " with 
your  pemiisaion,  I will  dine  with  you  to-day,  Uta-a  ■. 
tete,  and  we  will  see  if  your  malignant  old  woman 
wll  venture  to  join  our  company."  The  patii^t  ac- 
cepted the  propc^  with  hope  and  gratitude,  fr>r  be 
had  expectM  ndicule  rather  than  sympathy.  They 
met  at  dinner,  and  Doctor  Gregory,  who  suspected 
some  nervous  disorder,  exerted  bis  powers  of  con- 
versation, well  known  to  be  of  the  most  vari^  and 
brilliant  character,  to  keep  the  attention  of  his  host 
engaged,  and  prevent  him  from  thinking  on  the  ap- 
proat^  of  the  fated  hour,  to  which  be  was  accustom- 
ed to  look  forward  with  so  much  teiTor.  He  suo- 
ceeded  in  hie  purpose  better  than  he  bad  hoped.  The 
hour  of  six  came  almost  unnoticed,  and  it  was  hoped 
might  pass  away  without  any  evil  consequence ) but 
it  was  scarce  a moment  struck  when  the  owner  of 
the  house  exclaimed,  in  an  alarmed  voioo— "The 
hag  comes  again  1"  and  dropped  hack  in  his  chair 
in  a swoon,  m the  way  he  bad  himself  d^rihed. 
The  physician  caused  mm  to  be  let  blood  and  satis- 
fied nimeelf  that  the  periodical  shocks  of  which  bis 
patient  complained,  atose  from  a tendency  to  apo-  > 
plexy. 

The  phantom  with  the  crutch  was  only  a species 
of  maoninery,  such  as  that  with  which  fancy  is  found 
to  supply  the  disorder  called  JSphiaUe*,  or  nightmaret . 
or  inde^  any  other  external  impression  upon  our 
organs  in  sleep,  which  the  patient’s  morbid  imogi-r 
nation  may  introduce  into  the  dream  preceding  the 
swoon..  In  the  nightmare  an  oppression  and  sufib- 
cation  is  felt,  and  our  fancy  instantly  comur^  upn 
spectre  to  lie  on  our  bosom.  In  Uke  manner,  it  may 
)6  remarked,  that  any  snddeu  noise  which  theslnm- 
>erer  hears,  without  oeing  sctually  awakened  by  it 
—any  casual  touch  of  bis  person  occunrtng  in  the 
same  mann^^becomes  instantly  adopted  in  his 
dream,  and  accommodated  to  the  tenor  of  the  cur- 
rent train  of  thought,  whatev<»'  that  may  happen  to  • 
>e}  and  notbiug.ia  more remaikabk  than  the  rapid-' 
ity  with  which  ima^aikm  supply  aoom^te  ai* 
planation  of  theinterruption,  according  to  the  previous 
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train  of  ideas  expressed  in  the  dream,  even  when 
scarce  a moment  of  time  is  allowed  for  that  piirpose. 
In  dreaming,  for  example,  of  n duel  the  external 
Suuiid  htn;ulae^,  in  the  iwmkhuK  oi  <iii  eye,  the  (US* 
charge  of  the  combatants’  pistols  : is  an  orator  ha- 
ranguing in  his  sleep,  the  sound  becomes  the  ap- 
plause of  his  supposed  audience;— is  the  dreamer 
wandering  among  supposed  ruins,  the  noise  is  that 
of  the  t^all  of  some  parr  of  the  mass.  In  short,  an 
explanatory  system  is  adopteil  during  sleep  with 
such  extreme  rapidity,  that  supposing  the  intruding 
alarm  to  have  been  the  first  call  of  some  wrson  to 
awaken  the  slumberer,  the  explanation,  though  re- 
quiring some  process  of  argument  or  deduction  is 
usually  formed  and  perfect  before  the  second  effort 
of  the  speaker  has  restored  the  dreamer  to  the  wa- 
king world  end  its  realities.  So  rapid  and  intuitive 
is  the  succession  of  ideas  in  sleep,  ns  to  remind  us  of 
the  vision  of  the  prophet  Mahornnied,  in  whicli  he 
saw  the  whole  wonders  of  heaven  and  hell,  though 
the  jar  of  water  which  fell  when  his  ecstasy  com- 
menced had  not  spilletl  its  contents  when  he  return- 
ed to  ordinary  existence. 

A second  and  »)qually  remarkable  in.stancc  was 
communicated  to  the  autlior  by  the  intdical  man 
under  whose  observation  it  fell,  but  who  was,  of 
course,  desirous  to  keen  private  the  name  of  the  he- 
ro of  so  singular  a history.  Of  the  friend  by  whom 
the  facts  were  attested,  I can  only  say,  that  if  I 
found  myself  at  liberty  to  name  him,  the  rank  which 
he  holds  in  his  profession,  as  well  as  his  attainments 
in  science  and  philosophy,  form  an  undisputed  claim 
to  the  most  implicit  credit. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  this  gentleman  to  be  called 
in  to  attend  the  illness  of  a person  now  long  decea- 
who  in  his  lifetime  stood,  as  I understand,  high 
in  a particular  department  of  the  law,  which  of>en 
placM  the  property  of  others  at  his  discretion  and 
control,  and  whose  conduct,  therefore,  being  open  to 
public  observation,  he  had  for  many  years  borne  the 
character  of  a man  of  unusual  steadiness,  good 
sense,  and  integrity.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  my 
friend’s  visits,  confined  principally  to  his  sick-room, 
sometimes  to  bed,  yet  occasionally  attending  to  bu- 
siness, and  exerting  his  mind,  apparently  with  all 
its  usual  strength  and  energy,  to  the  conduct  of  im- 
portant affairs  intrusted  to  nim  ; nor  did  there,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  appear  any  thing  in  his  conduct, 
while  so  engaged,  that  could  argue  vacillation  of  in- 
tellect, or  depression  of  mind.  His  outward  symp- 
toms of  malady  argued  no  acute  or  alarming  disease. 
But  slowness  of  pulse,  absence  of  appetite,  difficulty 
of  digestion,  and  constant  depression  of  spirits,  seem- 
ed to  draw  their  origin  from  some  hidden  cause, 
which  the  patient  was  determined  to  conceal.  The 
deep  gloom  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman— the  em- 
barrassment, which  he  could  not  conceal  from  his 
friendly  physician— the  briefness  and  obvious  con- 
straint with  which  he  answered  the  interrogations 
of  his  medical  adviser;  induced  my  friend  to  take 
other  methods  for  prosecuting  bis  inquiries.  He  a^ 
plied  to  the  sufferers  family,  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
source  of  that  secret  gnet  which  was  gnawing  the 
heart  and  sucking  the  life-blood  of  his  unfortunate 
patienL  The  persons  applied  to,  after  conversing 
together  previously,  denied  all  knowle^  of  any 
cause  for  the  burden  which  obviously  affected  their 
relative.  So  far  as  they  knew— and  they  thought 
they  could  hardly  be  deceived— his  worldly  affairs 
were  pro^rous : no  family  loss  had  occnrrM  which 
could  be  followed  with  such  persevering  distress ; no 
entanglements  of  affection  could  be  supposed  to  ap- 
ply to^is  age,  and  no  sensation  of  severe  remorse 
could  be  consistent  with  hts  character.  The  medical 
gentleman  had  finally  recourse  to  serious  argument 
wi^  the  invalid  himself;  and  urged  to  him  the  folly 
of  (fevoting  himself  to  a lingering  and  melancholy 
d^h.  rather  than  tell  the  subject  of  affliction  which 
was  thus  wasting  him.  He  roroially  pressed  upon 
him  the  injuiy  which  he  was  doing  to  nis  own  cha- 
racter, by  suffering  K to  be  inferrM  that  the  secret 
cause  of  his  dejection  and  its  consequences  was 
something  too  si^mdaious  or  flagitious  to  be  made 
known,  bequeathing  in  ^ua  manner  to  his  family  a 


suspected  and  dishonoured  name,  and  leaving  a me- 
mory with  which  might  be  associated  the  idea  of 
guilt,  which  the  criminal  had  died  without  confess- 
ing, The  puiieiit,  inorb  iiiuveu  by  this  species  of 
apfieal  than  by  any  which  had  yet  been  urged,  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  speak  out  frankly  to  Dr. . 

Every  one  else  was  removed,  and  the  door  of  the 
sick-roum  made  secure,  when  he  began  his  confes- 
sion in  the  following  manner 
“You  cannot,  my  dear  friend,  be  more  conscious 
than  I,  that  I am  in  the  course  of  dying  under  the 
oppression  of  the  fatal  disease  which  consumes  my 
vital  powers;  but  neither  can  you  understand  the 
nature  of  rny  complaint,  and  manner  in  w’hich  it  acu 
upon  me,  nor,  jf  you  din,  I fear,  could  your  zeal  and 
skill  iiynil  to  rid  me  of  it.’’— “ It  is  possible,*'  said  the 
physician,  “ that  my  skill  may  not  f^iual  my  wish. of 
serving  you;  yet  medical  science ha.s  many  resour- 
ces, of  which  those  unacquainted  with  its  powers  ne- 
ver can  form  an  estimate.  I>ut  until  you  plainly 
tell  me  your  symptoms  of  complaint,  it  is  iinpos«.bl< 
for  either  of  us  to  suy  what  iiia)  or  mav  not  ck!  mray 
power  or  within  iha|  of  medicine.”—  ‘ I may  answer 
you,”  replied  the  patient,  “ that  my  case  is  dot  a ain- 

Eilar  one,  since  wo  read  of  it  in  the  famous  novel  dT 
e Sage.  You  remernber,  doubtless,  the  disease  of 
which  the  Duke  d’Olivarez  is  there  stated  to  have 
died?”— "t if  the  idea,”  answered  the  metlicai  gen- 
tleman, “that  he  was  haunted  by  nn  apparitbo.  ta 
the  actual  existence  of  which  he  gave  no  credit,  but 
died,  nevertheless  because  he  was  overcome  and 
heart-broken  by  its  imaginary  presence.” — " L tny 
dearest  Doctor,”  said  the  sick  man,  ” am  in  that 
very  case;  and  so  painful  and  abhorrent  is  the  pre- 
sence of  the  persecuting  vision,  that  my  re-ison  is 
totally  inadt'quatc  to  combat  the  efiects  of  my  mor- 
bid imagination,  and  I am  sensible  I am  d3'ing.  a 
wasted  victim  to  an  imaginary  disease-”  The  medi- 
cal gentleman  listened  with  anxiety  to  his  patient's 
statement,  and  for  the  pre.<>enl  judiciously  avoiding 
any  contradiction  of  the  sick  man’s  preconceiv»-d 
fancy,  contented  himself  with  more  minute  toquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  apparition  with  w'hich  he  con- 
ceived himself  haunted,  and  into  the  history  of  the 
mode  by  which  so  singular  a disease  had  made  itself 
master  of  his  imabnation,  secured,  as  it  seemed,  by 
strong  powers  of  the  understanding,  gainst  an  at- 
tack so  irregular.  The  sick  person  replied  bystatinj^ 
that  its  advances  were  gradual,  and  at  first  not  of  a 
terrible  or  even  disoOTccable  character.  To  illustrate 
this,  he  gave  the  following  account  of  the  progress 
of  his  disease.  ‘‘My  visions,”  he  said,  ‘‘commen- 
ced two  or  three  years  since,  when  I found  myself 
from  time  to  time  embarrassM  by  the  presence  of  t 
largo  cat,  which  came  and  disappeared  I could  not 
exactly  tell  how,  till  the  truth  was  finally  forced  upon 
me,  and  I was  compelled  to  regard  it  as  no  domestic 
household  cat,  but  as  a bubble  of  the  elements,  which 
had  no  existence  save  in  my  derang^  vnsual  organs, 
or  depraved  imagination.  Still  I had  not  that  posi- 
tive objection  to  the  animal  entertained  by  a late 
gallant  Highland  chieftair^  who  has  been  seen  to 
change  to  all  the  colours  or  his  own  plaid,  if  a cat  ^ 
accident  happened  to  be  in  the  room  with  him,  even 
though  he  dia  not  see  it.  On  the  contrary,  I am  ra- 
ther a friend  to  cats,  and  endured  with  so  much 
equanimity  the  presence  of  my  imaginary  attendant, 
that  it  had  become  almost  indifferent  to  me:  when 
within  the  course  of  a few  months  it  gave  place  to, 
or  was  succeeded  by,  a spectre  of  a more  important 
sort,  or  which  at  least  had  a more  imposing  appear- 
ance. This  was  no  other  than  the  appantion  of  a 

fentleman-ushcr,  dressed  as  if  to  wait  upon  a Lord- 
■ieutenant  of  Ireland,  a Lord  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Kirk,  or  any  other  who  bears  on  his  brow  the 
rank  and  stamp  oi  delegated  sovereignty. 

” This  personage,  arrayed  in  a court-dress,  with 
bag  and  sword,  tambourM  waistcoat,  and  chapeau- 
bras,  glided  beside  me  like  the  ghost  of  Beau  Na^ ; 
and  x^ether  in  my  own  house  or  in  another,  as- 
cended the  stairs  before  me,  as  if  to  announce  me  in 
the  drawing-room ; and  at  some  times  appeared  to 
miiwle  with  the  company,  though  it  was  lofficiently 
evident  that  they  were  not  aware  of  hi«  presence. 
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and  that  I alone  was  wnsible  of  the  visionary  ho- 
nours which  this  imaKinary  beinf?  seemed  desirous 
to  render  me.  This  freak  of  the  fancy  did  not  pro- 
duce much  impression  on  nle,  though  it  led  mo  to 
entertain  doubts  on  the  nature  of  my  disorder,  and 
alarm  for  the  effect  it  might  produce  upon  my  intel- 
lects. But  that  modification  of  my  disease  also  had 
its  appointed  duration.  After  a few  months,  the 
hantom  of  the  gentleman-usher  was  seen  no  more, 
ut  wa.s  succeeded  by  one  horrible  to  the  sight,  and 
distressing  to  the  imagination,  being  no  other  than 
the  image  of  death  itself— the  apparition  of  a skeleton. 
Alone  or  in  company,”  said  the  unfortunate  invalid, 
“ ilic  presence  of  this  last  phantom  never  quits  _mc. 
I in  vain  tell  myself  a hundred  times  over  that  it  is 
no  reality,  but  merely  an  image  summoned  up  by  the 
morbid  acuteness  of  my  own  excited  imagination, 
and  deranged  organs  of  sight.  But  what  avail  such 
reflections,  while  the  emblem  at  once  and  presage 
of  mortality  is  before  my  eyes,  and  while  I feel  my- 
self, though  in  fancy  only,  Ine  companion  of  a phan- 
tom representing  a ghastly  inhabitant  of  the  grave, 
even  while  I yet  breathe  on  the  earth  7 Science, 
philosophy,  oven  religion,  has  no  cure  for  such  a dis- 
order ; and  I feel  too  surely  that  I shall  die  the  vic- 
tim to  so  melancholy  a diseas^  although  I have  no 
belief  whatever  in  the  reality  oi  the  phantom  which 
it  places  before  me.” 

The  physician  was  distressed  to  perceive,  from 
these  details,  how  strongly  this  visionary  apparition 
was  fixed  in  the  imagination  of  his  patient.  He  in- 
geniously urged  the  sick  man,  who  was  then  in  bed, 
with  questions  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the 
phantom’s  appearance,  trusting  he  might  lead  him, 
as  a sensible  man,  into  such  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies as  might  bring  his  common  sense, 
which  seemed  to  be  unimpaired,  so  strongly  into  the 
field,  ns  might  combat  successfully  the  fantastic 
disorder  which  produced  such  fatal  effects.  “ This 
skeleton,  then,”  said  the  Doctor,  “seems  to  you  to 
be  always  present  to  your  eyesT* — “It  is  my  fate, 
unhappily,”  answered  the  invalid,  "always  toseeii.J 
7-“  Then  I understand,”  continue  the  physician,  “it 
is  now  present  to  your  imagination  “ To  my 
imagination  it  certainly  is  so,”  replied  the  sick  man. 
— “ And  in  what  part  of  the  chamber  do  >t>u  now 
, conceive  the  apparition  to  appear  7”  the  physician 
inquired.  " Imniediaicly  at  the  foot  of  my  bed; 
when  the  curtains  are  left  a little  open,”  answered 
the  invalid,  “the  skeleton,  to  my  thinking,  is  placed 
between  them,  and  fills  the  vacant  space.”— “ You 
say  you  are  sensible  of  the  delusion,”  said  his  friend  ; 
“ have  you  firmness  to  convince  yourself  of  the  tniih 
of  this  7 Can  you  take  courage  enough  to  rise  and 
place  yourself  in  the  spot  so  seeming  to  be  occupied, 
and  convince  yourself  of  the  illusion  7”  The  poor 
man  sigheil,  and  shook  his  head  negatively.  “ Well,” 
said  the  doctor.  “ we  will  try  the  experiment  other- 
wise.” Accordingly,  he  rose  from  his  chair  by  the 
bedside,  and  placing  himself  between  the  two  half- 
drawn  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  indicated  as 
the  place  occupied  by  the  apparition,  asked  if  the 
spectre  was  still  visible  7 “ IVot  entirely  so,”  replied 
the  patient,  " because  your  person  is  between  him 
and  me;  hut  I observe  his  scull  peering  above  your 
shoulder.” 

It  is  alleged  the  man  o^  science  started  on  the 
instant,  despite  philosophy,  on  receiving  an  answer 
ascertaining  wdth  such  minuteness,  that  the  ideal 
spectre  w-ns  close  to  his  own  person.  He  resorted 
to  other  means  of  investigation  and  cure,  but  with 
equally  indifferent  success.  The  patient  sunk  into 
dwper  and  deeiier  dejection,  and  died  in  the  same 
distress  of  rninn  in  which  he  had  spent  the  latter 
nionths  of  his  life;  and  his  case  remains  a niclaii- 
chnly  instance  of  the  power  of  imagination  to  kill 
the  body,  even  when  its  fantastic  terrors  cannot  over- 
come the  intellect  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who 
suffer  under  them.  The  patient,  in  the  present  case, 
sunk  under  his  malady  ; and  the  circumstances  of 
his  singular  disorder  remaining  concealed,  he  did  not, 
by  his  death  and  last  illness,  lose  any  of  the  well- 
merited  reputation  for  prudence  and  sagacity  which 
had  attended  him  during  the  whole  course  ot  his  liie. 
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Having  added  these  two  remarkable  instances  to 
the  general  train  of  similar  facts  quoted  by  Ferriar, 
Hibbert,  and  other  w'ritcrs,  who  have  more  recently 
considered  the  subject,  there  can,  we  think,  be  little 
doubt  of  the  proposition,  that  the  external  organa 
may,  from  various  causes,  become  so  much  deranged, 
as  to  make  false  represenjations  to  the  mind ; ana 
that,  in  such  cases,  men,  in  the  literal  sense,  really 
see  the  empty  and  false  forms,  and  hear  the  ideal 
sounds,  w'hich,  in  a more  primitive  state  of  soctetyf 
are  naturally  enough  rcferrM  to  the  action  of  demons 
or  disembodied  spirits.  In  such  unhappy  cases,  the 
patient  is  intellectually  in  the  condition  of  a general 
whose  srdes  have  been  Imbed  by  the  enemy,  and 
who  must  engage  himself  in  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  examining  and  corr^tiiig,  by  his  own  powers 
of  argument,  the  probability  of  the  reports  which 
arc  too  inconsistent  to  bo  trusted  to. 

But  there  is  a corollary  to  this  proposition,  which 
is  worthy  of  notice.  The  same  species  of  organic 
derangement  which  as  a continued  habit  of  his  de- 
ranged vision,  presented  the  subject  of  our  last  tale 
with  the  successive  apparitions  of  his  cat,  his  gen- 
tleraan-usher,  and  the  fatal  skeleton,  may  occupy, 
for  a brief  or  almost  momentary  space,  the  vision  of 
men  who  are  otherwi.se  perfectly  clear-sighted* 
Transitory  deceptions  ore  thus  presented  to  the  or- 
gans, which,  when  they  occur  to  men  of  strength 
of  niind  and  of  education,  give  way  to  scrutiny,  and* 
their  character  being  once  investigated,  the  true  takes 
the  place  of  the  unreal  representation.  But  in  igno- 
rant times,  those  instances  in  which  any  object  is 
misrcpresentecl,  whether  through  the  action  of  the 
senses,  or  of  the  imagination,  or  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  both,  for  however  short  a space  of  lime,  may 
be  adniittetl  as  direct  evidence  of  a supcrnatiiral 
apparition ; a proof  the  more  difficult  to  be  disputed, 
if  the  phantom  has  been  personally  wutnessea  by  a 
man  of  sense  and  estimation,  who,  perhaps,  satisfied 
in  the  general  as  to  the  actual  existence  of  appari- 
tions,^ has  not  taken  time  or  trouble  to  correct  his 
first  impressions.  This  species  of  deception  is  so 
frequent,  that  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  pro- 
sent  time  nnsweretl  a lady,  who  asked  him  if  he  be- 
lieved in  ghosts,—"  No,  madam ; I have  seen  too 
many  myself.”  I may  mention  one  or  two  instances 
of  the  kind,  to  which  no  doubt  can  be  attached. 

The  first  shall  be  the  apparition  of  Maupertuis  to 
a brother  professor  in  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin. 

This  extrnordiriarj'  circiinistance  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  but  is  thus  stated  by 
M.  Tliiebault,  in  hi.s  “Recollections  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  Court  of  Berlin.”  It  is  necessary  to 
premise  that  M.  Gleditsch,  to  whom,  the  circum- 
stance happened,  was  a botanist  of  eminence,  hold- 
ing the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  at  Berlin, 
and  respected  as  a man  of  an  habitually  serious, 
simple,  and  tranquil  character. 

A short  time  after  the  death  of  Maupertuis,*  31. 
Gleditsch  being  obliged  to  traverse  the  hall  in  which 
the  Academy  held  its  sittings,  having  some  arrange- 
ments to  make  in  the  caoinet  of  natural  history, 
which  was  under  his  charge,  and  being  willing  to 
complete  them  on  the  Thursday  before  the  meeting, 
he  perceived,  on  entering  the  hall,^  the  apparition  of 
31.  de  3Iaupertuis,  upright  and  stationaiy,  in  the  first 
angle  on  his  left  hand,  having  his  eyes  fixed  on  him. 
Thi.s  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  was  too  well  ac- 
(]uainted.,wiih  physical  science  to  suppose  that  his 
late  president,  who  had  died  at  Bale,  in  the  family 
of  Messrs.  Bemoullic,  could  have  found  his  way  bacK 
to  Berlin  in  person.  He  regarded  the  apparition  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a phantom  product  by  some 
derangement  of  his  own  proper  organs.  M.  Gleditsch 
went  to  his  own  business,  without  stopping  longer 
than  to  ascertain  exactly  the  appearance  of  that 
object.  But  he  related  the  vision  to  his  brethren, 
and  assured  them  that  it  was  as  defined  and  perfect 
as  the  actual  person  of  Maupertuis  could  have  pre- 

* Ix>ns  the  president  of  iIm  Berlin  Acndemjr,  and  much  (kvour- 
cd  Ity  Frederick  II.,  till  be  was  overwhelmed  by  the  ridicule  of 
Voltaire.  He  retired,  in  a species  of  disjpace,  to  hia  native  corns' 
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sented.  When  it  is  recollected  that  Manpertuis  died 
at  a distance  from  Berlin,  once  the  scene  of  his 
triumphs— overwhelmed  by  the_  petulant  ridicule  of 
V^oltaire,  and  out  of  favour  with  Frederick,  with 
whom  to  be  ridiculous  was  to  be  w’orihless— we  can 
hardly  wonder  at  the  imagination  even  of  a man  of 

Ehysical  science  calling  up  his  Eidolon  in  the  hull  of 
is  former  greatness. 

The  sober*mind«l  professor  did  not,  however, 
push  his  invesiiuaiion  to  the  point  to  which  it  was 
carried  by  a ptallant  soldier,  froiri  whose  mouth  a 
particular  friend  of  the  author  received  the  following 
circumstances  of  a similar  story. 

Captain  C was  a native  of  Britain,  but  bred 

in  the  Iri.sh  Brigade.  _He  was  a man  of  the  most 
dauntless  courage,  which  he  displnveii  in  some  un* 
commonly  desperate  adventures  during  the  first 
years  of  the  French  Revolution,  being  repeatedly 
employed  by  the  royal  family  in  very  dangerous 
commissions.  .-Vfter  the  King  s death  he  came  over 
to  England,  and  it  was  then  the  following  circum- 
stance took  place. 

Captain  C was  a Catholic,  and,  in  his  hour 

of  adversity  at  least,  sincerely  attached  to  the  duties 
oiliis  religion.  His  confessor  w'as  a clergyman  who 
was  residing  as  chaplain  to  a man  of  rank  in  the 
west  of  England,  about  four  miles  from  the  place 

where  Captain  C lived.  On  riding  over  one 

morning  to  sec  this  gentleman,  his  penitent  had  the 
misfortune  to  find  him  very  ill  from  a dangerous  com- 
plaint. Ho  retired  in  great  distress  and  apprehension 
of  his  friend’s  life,  and  the  feeling  brought  back  upon 
him  many  other  painful  and  disagreeable  recollec- 
tions. These  occupied  him  till  the  hour  of  retiring 
to  bed,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  .«aw  in 
the  room  the  figure  of  the  absent  confessor.  He  ad- 
dressed it,  but  received  no  answer— the  eyes  alone 
were  impressed  by  the  appearance.  Determined  to 

push  the  matter  to  the  end.  Captain  C advanced 

on  the  phantom,  which  appeared  to  retreat  gradually 
before  him.  In  this  manner  lie  follow’ed  it  round  the 
bed,  when  it  seemed  to  sink  dowui  on  an  elbow  chair, 
and  remain  there  in  a sitting  posture.  To  ascertain 

Eositively  the  nature  of  the  apparition,  the  soldier 
iniseif  sat  down  on  the  same  chair,  ascertaining 
thus,  beyond  mieslion,  that  the  whole  was  illusion  ; 
yet  he  owned  that,  had  his  friend  died  about  the  same 
time,  he  would  not  well  have  known  what  name  to 
give  to  his  vision.  But  as  the  confi^sor  recovered, 
and,  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  plirnse.  “ nothing  came  of  it,’’ 
the  incident  w'ns  only  remarkable  as  showing  that 
men  of  the  strongest  nerves  are  not  exempted  from 
such  delu.sinns. 

Another  illusion  of  the  same  nature  we  have  the 
best  reason  for  vouching  as  a fact,  though,  for  certain 
reasons,  we  do  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties. 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  a late  illu.sirioiis  poet, 
who  had  filled,  while  living,  a great  station  in  the 
eye  of  the  public,  a literary  friend,  to  whom  the  de- 
ceased had  been  well  known,  was  engagtul,  during 
the  darkening  twilight  of  an  autumn  evening,  in  pe- 
rusing one  of  the  puhlications  which  professwi  to 
detail  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  uistinguisbed 
individual  w’ho  was  now  no  more.  .As  the  reader 
had  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  di.t;ease<l  to  a con- 
siderable degree,  he  \yos  deeply  interested  in  the  pub- 
lication, which  contains  some  particulars  relating  to 
himself  and  other  friends.  .A  vi.siter  w’as  sitting  in 
the  apartment,  who  was  also  engaged  in  reading. 
Their  sitting-room  opened  into  an  entrance-hull, 
rather  fantastically  fitted  up  with  articles  of  armour, 
skins  of  wild  animals,  and  the  like.  It  was  when 
laying  down  his  book,  and  passing  into  this  hall, 
through  which  the  moon  was  beginning  to  shine, 
that  the  individual  of  w'hom  I speak,  saw,  right  be- 
fore him,  and  in  a standing  jiosture.  the  o.\act  repre- 
sentation of  his  departed  friend,  whose  recollection 
had  been  so  strongly  brought  to  his  imagination.  He 
stopped  for  a single  moment,  so  as  to  notice  the 
wonderful  accuracy  with  which  fancy  had  impressed 
upon  the  bodily  eye  the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  pos- 
ture of  the  illustrious  poet.  Sensible,  however,  of  the 
fusion,  he  felt  no  seutinicnt  save  that  of  wonder  at 
the  extraordinary  accuracy  of  the  resemblance,  and 


stepped  onwards  towards  the  fisore,  which  resolved 
itself,  as  he  approached,  into  the  various  materials 
of  which  if  was  composed.  These  were  merely  a 
screen,  occupied  by  great-coats,  shawls,  plaids,  and 
such  other  articles  as  usually  arc  found  in  a country 
entrance-hall.  The  spectator  returned  to  the  spot 
from  whicli  he  had  seen  the  illusion,  and  endeavour- 
ed, with  all  his  power,  to  recall  the  image  which  had 
been  so  singularly  vivid.  But  this  was  beyond  his 
capacity;  and  the  person  who  had  witnessed  the 
apparition,  or,  more  properly,  whose  excited  state 
had  been  the  means  of  raising  it,  had  only  to  return 
into  the  apartment,  and  tell  his  young  fnend  under 
what  a striking  huilucinatiou  be  had  lor  a moment 
laboured. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  instances  of 
this  kind  arc  freouent  among  perrons  of  a certain 
temperament,  and  w'hcn  such  occur  in  an  early  period 
of  society,  they  are  almost  certain  to  be  considered 
ns  real  supernaturnl  appearances.  They  differ  from 
those  of  Nicolai,  and  others  formerly  noticed,  as  being 
of  short  duration,  and  constituting  no  habitual  or 
constitutional  derangement  of  the  system.  The  ap- 
parition of  Maiipertuis  to  Monsieur  Glcditsch.  that 

of  the  Catholic  clergyman  to  Captain  C , that  of 

n late  poet  to  his  fnend,  arc  of  the  latter  character. 
They  bear  to  the  former  the  analogy,  as  we  may  say, 
whicli  a sudden  and  temporary  fever-tit  has  to  a se- 
rious feverish  illness.  But,  even  for  this  very  reason, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  bring  such  moinentarj' impres- 
sions buck  to  their  real  sphere  of  optical  illusions, 
since  they  accord  inuoh  belter  wnth  our  idea  of 
glimpses  of  the  future  world  than  those  in  which  the 
vision  is  continued  or  repeated  for  hours,  days,  and 
mouthy  affording  opportunities  of  discovemng,  from 
other  circumstances,  that  the  symptom  originates  in 
deranged  health. 

•Before  concluding  these  observations  upon  the  de- 
ceptions of  the  senses,  we  must  remark,  that  tlie  eve 
is  the  organ  most  essential  to  the  purpose  of  reali- 
zing to  our  mind  the  appearance  of  external  objects, 
and  that  when  the  visual  organ  becomes,  depravea 
for  a greater  or  less_  time,  and  to  a farther  or  more 
limited  extent,  its  misrepresentation  of  the  objects  of 
.sight  is  peculiarly  apt  to  terminate  in  such  halluci- 
nations as  those  we  have  been  detailing.  Yet  the 
other  senses  or  organs,  in  their  turn,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  power,  arenas  ready,  in  their  various  de- 
partments, as  the  sight  itself,  to  retain  false  or  doubt- 
ful impressions,  which  mislead,  instead  of  informing, 
the  party  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  ear,  the  next  organ  in  im- 
portance to  the  eye,  we  are  repeatedly  deceived  by 
such  sounds  as  are  imperfectly  gathered  up  and  erro- 
neously apprehended.  From  the  false  impressions 
received  from  this  organ,  also,  arise  consequences 
similar  to  those  derived  from  erroneous  reports  made 
by  the  organs  of  sight.  A whole  class  of  supersti- 
tious observances  arise,  and  are  grounded  upon  inac- 
curate and  imperfect  hearing.  To  the  excited  and 
imperfect  state  of  the  ear.  we  owe  the  existence  of 
what  Milton  sublimely  (-.alls 

Tlip  airjr  toneue**  ilutt  syllohlo  men’a  name*. 

On  Hhore*,  in  ilciturt  sand*,  and  wildtsmecM*# 

These  also  appear  such  natural  causes  of  alarm,  that 
we  tlo  not  sympathize  more  readily  with  Robinson 
Crusoe's  apprehensions  when  he  witnesses  the  print 
of  the  savage’s  foot  in  the  sand,'  than  in  those  which 
arise  from  liis  being  waked  from  sleep  by  some  one 
calling  his  name  in  the  rolitary  island,  where  there 
e.xisted  no  man  but  the  shipwrecked  mariner  himself. 
Amid  the  train  of  superstitions  deduced  from  the 
imperfections  of  the  ear,  we  may  quote  that  visionary 
sum  inons  which  the  natives  of  the  Hebrides  acknow- 
ledged ns  one  sure  sign  of  approaching  fate.  The 
voice  of  some  absent,  or,  probably,  some  d^eased 
relative  was,  in  such  cases,  heard  as  repeating^  the 
party’s  name.  Sometimes  the  aerial  sumraoner  inti- 
mated his  own  death,  and  at  others  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon circumstance  that  the  perron  who  fancied  him- 
self so  called,  died  in  consequence for  the_  same 
reason  that  the  negro  pines  to  death  who  is  laid 
under  the  ban  of  an  Obi  woman,  or  the  Cambro- Bri- 
ton, whose  name  is  put  into  the  famous  cursing  well, 
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with  the  nsnal  ceremonies,  devoting  him  to  the  in- 
fernal gods,  wastes  away  and  dies,  as  one  doomed 
to  do  so.  It  may  be  remarked  also,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
retain^  a deep  impression  that,  while  he  was  open- 
ing the  door  of  his  college  chambers,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  his  mother,  then  at  many  miles’  distance, 
call  him  by  his  name ; and  it  appears  he  was  rather 
disappointed  that  no  event  of  consequence  followed  a 
summons  sounding  so  decidedly  supernatural.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  sort  of  auricular  de- 
ception, of  which  most  men's  recollection  will  sup- 
ply instances.  The  following  may  be  stated  as  one 
serving  to  show  by  what  slender  accidents  the  hu- 
man ear  may  be  imposed  upon.  The  author  was 
walking,  about  two  years  since,  in  a wild  and  solita- 
ry scene  with  a young  friend,  who  laboured  under 
the  infirmity  of  a severe  deafness,  when  he  heard 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  cry  of  a distant  pack  of 
hounds,  sounding  intermittedly.  As  the  season  was 
summer,  this,  on  a moment’s  reflection,  satisfied  the 
hearer  that  it  could  not  be  the  clamour  of  an  actual 
chase,  and  yet  his  ears  repeatedly  brought  back  the 
supposed  cry.  He  called  upon  bis  own  dogs,  of 
which  two  or  three  were  with  the  walking  party. 
They  came  in  quietly,  and  obviously  had  no  accession 
to  tas  sounds  which  had  caught  the  author’s  atten- 
tion, %o  that  he  could  not  hdp  saying  to  his  com- 
imnion,  “ I am  doubly  sorry  for  your  infirmity  at  this 
moment,  for  I could  otherwise  nave  let  you  hear  the 
cry  of  the  Wild  Huntsman.”  As  the  young  gentle- 
man used  a hearing  tube,  he  turned  when  spoken  to, 
and  in  doing  so,  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  be- 
came apparent.  Tbe  supposed  distant  sound  w^s  in 
fact  a nigh  onc^  being  the  singing  of  the  wind  in  the 
instrument  which  the  young  gentleman  was  obliged 
to  use,  but  which,  from  vanpus  circumstances,  had 
never  occurred  to  nis  elder  friend  as  likely  to  produce 
the  sounds  he  had  heard. 

It  is  scarce  necessary  to  add.  that  the  highly  ima- 
ginative superstition  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  in  Ger- 
many seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  strong  fancy, 
operating  upon  the  auncular  deceptions,  respecting 
the  numerous  sounds  likely  to  occur  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  pathless  forests.  ^ The  same  clew  may  be 
found  to  the  kindred  Scottish  belief,  so  finely  imbo- 
died  by  the  nameless  author  of  ” Albania 

Tlier«.  «inc«  of  olil  tb«  liaiujhtf  Thunevi  i,f  Kmii 
Wi'o'  wont,  witli  duo,*  iiiul  wady  vasieaU  tim>iis'«l, 

To  wake  the  bnunduiir  «t&ir.  or  gititty  wolf  j 
Then*  Ik  hoard  at  midntBht  or  lU  noon. 

Bafriniiinr  fninl,  lint  riHioK  Ktilt  moro  louu. 

And  liiudiT,  voire  of  Jmtiim.  lutd  of  boniKt.j, 

’ And  horiw  honrue-windod.  iibiwiiii:  tbr  utwl  keen. 
Voribwjtb  thi!  huliliob  tlio  air 

I.ntioiira  with  loudor  i<b'>iitii  Hod  rifirr  din 
of  diwi!  pursuil,  »h'.'  bMikm  cry  of  rfeor 
MiineU'il  by  ihrotrbiiK  doira,  the  al»rmt.«  nf  men, 

Ami  lioofa,  Uiirk-lH'itlinn  on  htilbnv  hill : 

Muddeii  Uie  ^ruziiif;  ludfer  in  the  viile 
pliirla  at  tin;  tiiinull,  nod  the  lienlaniiuda  carl 
Tioyle  with  inwiini  dn.mil  d ithiuit  ho  «yai 
The  upland  ndjre.  nod  6%'ory  nMitmtam  rooiul, 

Hut  not  ofie  trnre  of  livins  wiyht  rhaecrtw, 

Nor  knows,  o'omweti  nnd  trenihlitiij  m b«  siundi, 

'J'o  what  nr  whom  ha  owf>  Ins  jdh>  tfeai~ 

To  If  boat,  to  wiivh,  to  pury.  or  to  Artat, 

Uul  wonriers,  ntid  no  end  of  woiidi.rini;  flntl*.”* 

It  must  also  bo  remembered,  that  to  the  auricular 
deceptions  practised  by  the  means  of  ventrilotiuisin 
or  otnerwise,  may  be  traced  many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful impostures  which  credulity  has  received  as 
supernatural  communications. 

The  sense  of  touch  seems  less  liable  to  perversion 
than  either  that  of  sight  or  smell,  nor  are  there  many 
cases  in  which  it  can  become  accessary  to  such  false 
intelligence,  as  the  eye  and  ear,  collecting  their  ob- 
jects from  a greater  distance,  and  by  less  accurate 
inquiry,  are  but  too  ready  to  convey.  Yet  there  is 
one  circumstance  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  as  well 
as  others  is  very  apt  to  betray  its  possessor  into  in- 

• The  poem  of"  Albania"  is.  in  its  oririnal  folk)  edition,  to  ex- 
tie^ly  scarce,  that  I have  only  seen  a copy  bclonxiiia  to  thi' 
amiable  and  innniotu  Dr.  Beattie,  beniile*  tho  uiie  which  1 myself 
POMou.  printed  in  the  earlier  part  oflost  century.  It  woe  rcprinl- 
Jjd  by  my  late  friend  Dr.  Leyden,  in  a small  w»lumc,  entitled, 

Seottian  Deacriptivo  Poems."  Albania"  contnini  tbe  above, 
and  maay  other  poetical  pawacea  of  Uw  biebcat  merit. 
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accuracy,  in  respect  to  the  cirenmstaneed  which  it 
impresses  on  its  owner.  The  case  occurs  during 
sleep,  when  ihedrcanier  touches  with  his  hand  some 
other  part  of  liis  own  person.  He  is  clearly,  in  this 
case,  both  tho  actor  and  patient,  both  the  proprietor 
of  the  member  touching,  and  of  that  which  i.s  touch- 
ed ; while,  to  increase  the  complication,  the  hand  is 
both  toucher  of  the  limb  on  which  it  rests,  and  re- 
ceives an  impression  of  touch  from  it;  and  the  same 
is  tho  case  with  the  limb,  which  at  one  and  the  same 
time  receives  an  impression  from  the  hand  and  con- 
veys to  the  mind  a report  respecting  the  size,  sub- 
stance^ and  the  like,  ot  the  member  touching.  Now, 
as  during  sleep,  the  patient  is  unconscious  tlint  both 
limbs  are  his  own  identical  property,  his  mind  is  apt 
to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  complication  of  sensa- 
tions arising  from  two  parts  of  his  person  being^  at 
once  acted  upon,  and  from  their  reciprocal  action 
and  false  impressions  are  thus  received,  which,  ac- 
curately inquired  into,  would  afford  a clew  to  many 
puzzling  phenomena  in  the  theory  of  dreams.  ’This 
peculiarity  of  the  organ  of  touch,  as  also  that  it  is 
confined  to  no  particular  organ,  but  is  diffused  over 
the  whole  person  of  the  man,  is  noticed  by  Lucre- 
tius 

« 

rt  vi  forte  manu,  ouam  via  jam  enrporii,  ip«e 
Tuto  ubi  partem  fenas,  axjuu  cxpcriaro. 

A remarkable  instance  of  such  an  illusion  was 
told  me  by  a late  nobleman.  , He  had  fallen  asleep, 
with  some  uneasy  feelings  arising  from  indigestion. 
They  operated  in  their  usual  course  of  visionary  ter- 
rors. At  length  they  were  all  summed  uu  in  the  ap- 
prehension, that  the  phantom  of  a dead  man  held 
the  sleeper  by  the  wrist,  and  endeavoured  to  drag 
him  out  of  bed.  He  awaked  in  horror,  and  still  felt 
the  cold  dead  grasp  of  a corpse’s  hand  uti  his  right 
wrist.  It  was  a minute  before  he  discovered  that 
his  own  left  hand  was  in  a state  of  numbness,  and 
with  it  he  had  accidentally  encircled  his  riKhl  arm. 

The  taste  arid  the  smell,  lilte  the  touch,  convey 
more  direct  intelligence  than  the  eye  and  the  ew, 
and  are  less  likely  than  those  senses  to  aid  in  mis- 
leading the  imagination.  We  have  seen  the  palate, 
in  the  case  of  tHe  porridge-fed  lunatic,  enter  its  pro- 
test against  the  acquiescence  of  eyes,  ears^  and 
touch,  in  the  visions  which  gilded  the  patient’s 
confinement.  The  palate,  however,  is  std)ject  to 
imposition  as  well  as  the  other  senses.  The  host 
ana  most  acute  bun  virant  loses  his  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  dillcrent  kinds  of  winc,^  if  he  ia 
prevented  from  assisting  his  palate  by  the  atd  of  his 
eyes, — that  is,  if  the  glasses  of  each  are  administered 
indiscriminately  while  he  is  blindfolded.  Nay,  wa 
are  authorized  to  believe,  that  imlividunls  have  died 
in  consequence  of  having  supposed  themselves  to 
have  taken  poison,  when,  in  reality,  the  draught 
they  had  swallowed  ns  such,  was  of  nn  innoxious 
or  restorative  quality.  The  de(u.‘iions  of  tho  stomach 
can  seldom  bear  upon  our  present  subject,  and  are 
not  otherwise  connected  w'itli  supernninral  appear- 
ances, than  n.s  a good  dinner  and  its  acconmnninicnte 
are  essential  in  titling  out  a daring  Tam  O’Shantcr, 
who  is  fittest  to  encounter  them,  when  tho  poet’s 
observation  is  not  unlikely  to  apply— 

" Inspirfnir  bmilcl  John  Barleycorn, 

Whdt  (lai);cr«  thou  rnnst  make  lu  icoml 
Wi'  tifiKiiny  wo  fear  nao  evil, 

Wi'  usrjm'hac  we’ll  face  tho  Devil, 

Tim  swutii  nno  ream'll  in  Tammio'a  noddle, 

Fair  play,  ho  careUna  dcil«  a hodle  I" 

Neither  has  the  sense  of  smell,  in  its  ordinary 
state,  much  connexion  with  our  present  subject. 
Mr.  Aubrey  tells  us,  indeed,  of  an  apparition,  which 
disappeared  with  a curious  perfume  as  well  as  a 
most  melodious  twang ; and  popular  belief  ascribes 
to  the  presence  of  infernal  spirits,  a strong  relish  of 
the  sulphureous  element  of  which  they  are  inhabit- 
ants. Such  accompaniments,  therefore,  are  usually 
united  with  other  materials  for  imposture.  If,  as  a 
enerul  opinion  assures  us,  which  is  not  positively 
iscountcnanccd  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  by  the  inhalation 
of  certain  gases  or  poisonous  herbs,  necromancers 
can  dispose  a person  to  believe  he  sees  phantomai  it 
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i«  likely  that  the  nostrile  ere  made  to  inhale  each 
snffuTnigation,  as  well  as  the  mouth.* 

I have  now  arrived,  by  a devious  path,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  letter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show 
firom  what  attributes  of  our  nature,  whether  mental 
or  corporeal,  arises  that  predisposition  to  believe  in 
eupematural  occurrences.  It  is,  I think,  conclu- 
sive that  mankind,  from  a very  early  pcnod,  have 
lh«r  minds  prepared  for  such  events  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  existence  of  a spirituol  world,  in- 
ferring in  the  general  proposition  the  undeniable 
truth,  that  eacn  man,  from  the  monarch  to  the 
beggar,  who  has  once  acted  his  part  on  the  stage, 
continues  to  exist,  and  may  again,  even  in  a disim- 
bodiod  state,  if  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Heaven^  for 
aught  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  permitted 
or  ordained  to  mingle  among  those  who  yet  remain 
in  the  body.  The  abstract  possibility  of  apparitions 
must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  believes  in  a 
Deity  and  his  superintending  omnipotence.  But 
imagination  is  apt  to  intrude  its  explanations  and 
inferences  founds  on  inadec^uate  evidence.  Some- 
times our  violent  and  inordinate  pas.sions,  origina- 
ting in  sorrow  for  our  friends,  remorse  for  our  emnes, 
our  eagerness  of  patriotism,  or  our  deep  sense  of  de- 
votion—these  or  other  violent  excitements  of  a moral 
character,  in  the  visions  of  night,  or  the  rapt  ecstasy 
of  the  day,  persuade  us  that  we  witness,  with  our 
eyes  and  ears,  an  actual  instance  of  that  supernatu- 
ral communication,  the  possibility  of  which  cannot 
be  denied.  At  other  times,  the  corporeal  organs 
impose  upon  the  mind,  while  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
diseased,  deranged,  or  misled,  convey  false  impres- 
sions to  the  patient.  Very  often  both  the  mental 
delusion  and  the  physical  deception  exist  at  the 
same  time,  and  men’s  belief  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  them,  however  erroneously,  by  the  senses, 
is  the  firmer  and  more  readily  granted,  that  the  phy- 
sical impression  corresponded  with  the  mental  ex- 
citement. 

So  many  causes  acting  thus  upon  each  other  in 
yarious  degrees,  or  sometimes  separately,  it  must 
happen  early  in  the  infancy  of  every  society,  that 
there  should  occur  many  apparently  well-auihcmi- 
caled  instances  of  supernatural  intercourse,  satis- 
factory enough  to  authenticate  peculiar  examples  of 
the  general  proposition  which  is  impressed  upon  us 
by  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  These  ex- 
amples of  undeniable  apparitions,  (for  they  are  ap- 
prehended to  be  incontrovertible,)  fall  like  the  seed 
of  the  husbandman,  into  fertile  and  prepared  soil, 
and  are  usually  followed  by  a plentiful  crop  of  su- 
perstitious figments,  which  derive  their  sources  from 
circumstances  and  enactmeuts  in  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  hastily  adopted,  and  perverted  from 
their  genuine  reading.  This  shall  be  the  subject  of 
my  next  letter. 


LETTER  II. 


Con«!<Tiicnecs  of  the  Fnllon  tho  comnumiprUjon  bi'lween 
8X1(1  the  Spiritiinl  Wiirld— FilWrUiof'lhc  FliKxl  -U'ijsarite  of  I’tia- 
rooh— Tiixi  in  Kxoihi*  xiKainMt  Witclw?— The  word  l(‘g£h  w by 
Bomo  naid  to  niciui  iiit<rfiy  Poisum'r— <ir  if  m ilw  Holy  Tost  it 
hUo  nioarH  8 bIu'  must,  »t  ftny  talc,  bnvu  a 

Chiifoctcf  very  dilfetont  to  Ik  iib'iitilicd  with  it  Tlws  unciiial, 
Cha»aph,  *aiiJ  to  mean  b ^'choii  w1b>  dealt  iu  Poiwaiii,  nficii  a 
Iralhr  of  thoBc  who  (loait  with  fiiindiax  Spirita— Ilul  dilb  rvnt 
from  the  Eiiroiioiio  Witch  <)f  iIhi  Middle  API's — Thus  a Witcli  is 
not  acetsuary  to  the  Teiii(itatinn  of  Job— 'i'lio  Witch  of  tho  He- 
brews pnibahly  did  not  niiik  liiphcr  tb.iu  u Diviiiitii;  Wommi— 
Yet  it  wa«  a Crimo  deservinj;  U«:  of  Dentit,  siiico  ii  in- 

fonod  the  disowning  of  Jehovah's  yupnamic.y— Oinct  Tuxls  of 
Scripturo.  in  like  maimi>r,  rofiif  to  somctlimi;  cnrrosiiondine 
more  with  a t'urtuno-tidler  or  Diviniiip  Woinim,  than  wliat  is 
now  called  a W’ifch— Example  olTlm  Wiic.li  of  Eiidor— Account 
of  her  Meeting  with  fioul— j^upposed  by  somu  a mere  ImiK>»tor 
— By  others,  a tdurcoiess  (low'crful  euougb  to  raise  the  K|iinlof 


* Most  ancient  autltors , who  pretend  to  treat  of  the  wonders  of 
pabiral  maro,  give  receipts  for  calling  up  phaotoms.  The  lighting 
Imps  fed  by  peculiar  kinds  of  medicated  oil.  and  tho  use  of  sul- 
ftimiimtkios  of  strong  and  deleterious  herbs,  are  the  meatu  re- 
pommeoded.  Prom  thaw  authorpiiw,  perhaps,  a professor  of 
tegerdemsin  assured  Dr.  AJderton,  of  Hull,  that  be  could  com- 
a preparation  of  antimony,  sul|>hur,  and  other  drugs,  which, 
wboo  burnt  in  a confined  room,  would  have  the  offert  of  causing 
the  patient  to  suppose  be  saw  phantoms.— See  HtMcit  tm  Apjpa- 

rtrtons.^i». 


tlio  Prophet  br  ber  own  Art— DifBcnhidS  atttodinx  both 
tiuriH  middle  cuur<o  adoptod,  supposing  that,  as  ia  thr^  oua 
oflbilnk,  the  Almighty  hnd,  by  cxertkit)  orbit  I’l.  - d-.:'!' 
Samncl,  orn  pMsl  rpint  in  Ins  chnmcter,  for  the  ; <•, . :i-  ■-  ■ «eb 

Ihi'  Witch  iiitoodlil  tu  IHOdllCe— ReSUmplioO  of  H'. 
nlKnvinj!  tbut  llie  Wuen  of  Emlor  ligmtied  «k’i»  :ih'  \ ^ 

fereiii  Irom  the modern  ideas  ofWiWtcrafll— Ti.-  V »'•  i ',.jao- 

tium-rl  in  the  N'ew  Tc:*fiiiiH'ni  nm  not  loss  diflirr*  o'  ;V>)-i >ru 

iiliNiB,  ihnn  liio*  of  the  Hooks  of  Motes,  not  o > lucy  '.-n.  .-r  to 
have  pivne«scd  the  Power  ascribed  to  Magkwr,,!'  .t'Ti-t.  j.  of 
Pnilli  whiiiii  we  may  galher  from  8ciiptureon  U*.-'  P*  ;•! 
fliere  inipht  he  certain  Powers  ix?rroi(ted  by  the  *.>  ai~ 

feficir,  nrid  rveii  evil  .Spiril.t,  is  postible;  and  i*-.  >-  -aw, 

the  (Jods  of  the  Heathens  might  be,  accaonted  f.,Hm  c.  \lat« 
fntTuciitly.and  in  a gencnil  .Sense,  they  wircbui  t-f  V' 
wiiliiHit  Sense  or  Pioujr  of  any  Kind,  amf  their  found*^ 

oil  on  IiniK)«tu«^Opiiiion  that  ilm  Oradss  wet*  sd'  OtrSd  at  tbsr 
Nativity,  adoijtrd  by  Milton— Cases  of  Drmooiecs! — HKBt'' 
nUe  Piw.n  s.'iiotj'*  jirobahly  erased  at  the  dame  Tirae  m the  I*, 
tvrveniion  of  Mirocles— Opinion  of  ihe  Ontbolkfi— that 
Witcheruft,  ITS  the  Word  is  interpreted  in  U>c  M.'ihik*  Ages« 
nnitlicr  occurs  under  the  Mosaic  or  Cospel  Dispctwalpno-^ 
arosw-  in  tU-  it'oorant  Period,  when  tlie  CISutiarw  co{iu>id«f«d  tiii 
Codo  of  Ihe  .’Mahonimcdnu  or  Hcailwn  Xntioos  as  ai«| 

Ihdr  i’rii  Hts  Its  Coruunirs  or  Wizards-'lintancc  as  to  Sars& 
cens.  and  amoiig  itw  Nortlwm  Eurojieans  ret  uixy(Kii>wted-:r 
The  Oo,}*  of  Mexico  and  Peru  exjdaiii'Hl  tm  the  namr 
Aln)  the  Pmvuliii  of  North  America— Opinion  ofMatisy  Ciii^ 
a supposed  Warlock,  persecuted  by  the  other  IHsMOtcrt— Cca- 
clusiuii. 

What  degree  of  communication  might  bnvoexiM- 
ed  between  the  human  race  and  the  inhabitatts  of 
the  other  world,  had  our  first  parents  kept  the  com- 
mands of  the  Creator,  can  only  bo  a subject  of  ni>- 
availing  speculation.  Wo  do  not,  perhaps,  presmne 
too  much  when  we  suppose,  with  Milton,  that  one 
necessary  consequence  of  eating  the  “ fruit  of  that 
forbidilen  tree,”  was  removing  to  a wider  distance 
from  celestial  essences  the  beinn,  who.  although 
originally  but  a little  lower  than  the  angels,  had.  by 
their  own  crime,  forfeited  the  gift  of  immortality, 
and  degraded  themselves  into  an  inferior  rank  in 
creation. 

Some  communication  between  the  spiriloal  world, 
bv  the  union  of  those  termed  in  Scripture  **  Sons  of 
Grod,”  and  the  daughters  of  Adam,  still  continued 
after  tho  fall,  though  their  inter-alliance  was  not 
approved  of  by  the  Ruler  of  mankind.  We  are  given 
to  iindersfana,  darkly  ind^,  but  with  as  mirch 
certainty  as  wc  can  be  entitled  to  require,  that  the 
mixture  between  the  two  species  of  created  beings 
was  sinful  on  the  part  of  both,  and  dispieasog  to 
the  Almighty.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  extreme 
longevity  of  the  antediluvian  mortals  prevented  their 
feeling  sufficiently  that  thtw  had  brought  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  .Azrael,  the  angel  of  death,  and 
renaoved  to  too  great  a distance  theperiod  betweoi 
their  crime  and  its  punishment.  Tho  date  of  the 
avenging  Flood  gave  birth  to  a race  whose  life  was 
gradually  shortened,  and  who,  bemg  admitted  to 
sLigiiter  and  rarer  intimacy  with  beings  who  pos- 
sessed a higher  rank  in  creation,  assumed,  as  of 
course,  a lower  position  in  tho  scale.  Accordingly, 
after  inis  period,  we  hear  no  more  of  those  unnatu- 
ral alliances  which  preceded  the  flood,  and  are  given 
to  understand  that  mankind,  dispersmg  into  oifitf- 
ent  parts  of  the  world,  separated  from  each  other, 
and  began,  in  various  places,  and  under  separate 
auspices,  to  pursue  the  work  of  replenishing  the 
world,  w’hich  had  been  imposed  upon  them  as  an 
end  of  their  creation.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the 
Deity  was  pleased  to  continue  his  manifestations  to 
those  who  were  destined  to  be  the  fathers  of  his 
elect  people,  we  are  made  to  understand  that  wicked 
men,  it  may  be  by  the  assistance  of  fallen  angels, 
were  enabled  to  assert  rank  with,  and  attempt  to 
match,  tho  prophets  of  the  God  of  Israel  The 
matter  must  remain  uncertain,  whether  it  was  by 
sorcery  or  legerdemain  that  the  wizards  of  Pharaoh, 
King  of  Egypt,  contended  with  Moses,  in  the  &oe 
of  the  prince  and  people,  changed  their  rods  into 
serpents,  and  imitated  several  of  the  plagues  de- 
nounced against  the  devoted  kingdom.  Those 
powers  of  the  Magi,  however,  whether  obtained  by 
supernatural  communications,  or  arising  from  know- 
ledge of  legerdemain  and  its  kindred  accomplish- 
ments. were  openly  exhibited ; and  who  can  doubt 
that,  though  we  may  be  left  in  some  darkness  both 
respecting  the  extent  of  their  skill  and  the  source 
from  which  it  was  drawn,  we  are  told  all  which  it 
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can  be  important  for  ua  to  know  *?  We  arrive  here 
at  the  penod  when  the  Almighty  chose  lo  take  upon 
himself  directly  to  legislate  for  his  chosen  people, 
without  having  obtained  any  accurate  knowledge, 
whether  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  or  the  intercourse 
between  the  spiritual  world  and  imbodied  beings, 
for  evil  purposes,  cither  existed  after  the  Hood,  or  was 
visited  with  any  open  marks  of  Divine  displeasure. 

But  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  dictatetl  by  the  Divinity 
himself  was  announced  a text,  which,  as  interpreted 
literally,  having  been  inserted  into  the  criminal  code 
of  all  Christam  nations,  has  occasioned  much 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,  either  from  its  tenor  being 
misunderstood,  or  that,  being  exclusively  calculati^ 
for  the  Israelites,  it  made  part  of  the  judicial  Mosaic 
dispensation,  and  was  abrogated,  like  the  greater 
part  of  that  law.  by  the  more  benign  and  clement 
di^nsation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  text  alluded  to  is  that  verso  of  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  F.xodus,  hearing,  *'  men  shall  nut 
sufler  a witch  to  live.”  Many  learned  men  have 
affirmed,  that  in  this  remarkable  passage  the  He- 
brew word  cHASAPH  means  nothing  more  than  poi- 
soner, although,  like  the  word  renf. ficus,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Septungint, 
other  learned  men  contend,  that  it  hath  the  mean- 
ing of  a witch  also,  and  may  be  understood  as  de- 
noting a person  who  pretended  to  hurt  his  or  her 
neighbours  in  life,  limb,  or  goods,  either  by  noxious 
potions,  by  charms,  or  simiFar  mystical  means.  In 
this  particular  the  witches  of  Scripture  had  probably 
some  resemblance  to  ?hos*3  of  ancient  Europe,  who, 
although  their  skill  and  power  might  be  safely  de- 
spised, as  long  ns  they  confined  themselves  to  their 
charms  and  spells,  were  very  apt  to  eke  out  their 
capacity  of  mischief  by  the  use  of  actual  poison,  so 
that  the  epithet  of  sorceress  and  poisoner  were  al- 
most synonymous.  This  is  known  to  have  been  the 
case  in  many  of  those  darker  iniquities,  which  bear 
as  their  characteristic  something  connected  with 
hidden  gnd  prohibited  art.s.  Such  was  the  stam- 
inont  in  the  endictment  of  those  concerned  in  the 
famous  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  when  the 
arts  of  Forman  and  other  sorcerers  having  been 
found  insufficient  to  touch  the  victim’s  life,  practice 
by  poison  was  at  length  successfully  resorted  to ; 
and  numerous  similar  instances. might  bo  quoted. 
But  supposing  that  the  Hebrew  witch  proceeded 
only  by  charms,  invocations,  or  such  means  as 
might  be  innoxiouic  save  for  the  assistance  of  de- 
mons or  familiars,  the  connexion  betw-een  the  con- 
jurer and  the  demon  must  have  been  of  a very  dif- 
ferent character,  under  the  law  of  Moses,  from  that 
which  was  conceived,  in  latter  days,  to  ronslitute 
witchcraft.  There  was  no  contract  of  subjection  to 
a diabolic  power,  no  infernal  stamp  or  sign  of  such 
a fatal  jeague,  no  rcvellings  of  Satan  and  his  hags, 
and  no  inniction  of  disease  or  misfortune  upon  good 
men.  . At  least  there  i.s  not  a word  in  Scripture  au- 
thorizing US  to  believe  that  such  a system  exi.stcd. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  (how  far  literally,  how- 
far  metaphorically,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine^) 
that,  w’lien  the  Enemy  of  mankind  desired  to  probe 
the  virtue  of  Job  to  the  bottom,  he  applied  for  i>cr- 
mission  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  who 
granted  him  liberty  to  try  his  faithful  servant  with 
a storm  of  disaster^  for  the  more  brilliant  exhibi- 
tion of  the  faith  which  he  reposed  in  his  M.aker.  In 
all  this,  had  the  scene  occurred  after  the  manner  of 
the  like  events  in  latter  days,  witchcraft,  sorceries, 
and  charms  would  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
Devil,  instead  of  his  own  permitted  agency,  would* 
have  employed  his  servant  the  witch,  as  the  neces- 
sary instrument  of  the  Man  of  Uz’s  afilictions.  In 
like  manner,  Satan  desired  to  have  Peter,  that  he 
might  sift  him  like  wheat.  But  neither  is  there  here 
the  agency  of  any  sorcerer  or  witch.  Luke  xxii.  31. 

Supposing  the  powers  of  the  witch  to  be  limited, 
in  the  time  of  Moscs^  to  inquiries  at  some  protended 
deity  or  real  evil  spirit  concerning  future  events,  in 
what  respect,  may  it  be  said,  did  such  a crime  de- 
serve the  severe  punishment  of  death  7 To  answer 
this  question,  we  must  reflect,  that  the  object  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  being  to  preserve  the  know- 


ledge of  the  true  Deity  within  the  breasts  of  a se- 
lected and  separated  people,  the  God  of  Jacob  ne- 
cessarily showed  himself  a jealous  God  to  all  who, 
straying  from  the  path  of  direct  worship  of  Jehovah, 
had  recourse  to  other  deities,  w-heiber  idols  or  evil 
spirits,  the  gods  of  the  neiglibouring  heathen.  TTie 
swerving  from  their  allegiance  to  the  true  Divinity, 
to  the  extent  of  praying  to  senseless  stocks  and 
stones,  which  could  return  them  no  answer,  was, 
hy  the  Jewish  law,  an  act  of  rebellion  to  their  own 
Lord  God,  and  as  such  most  fit  to  be  punished  ca- 
pitally. Thus  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  deservedly 
put  to  death,  not  on  account  of  any  success  which 
they  might  obtain  by  their  intercessions  and  invoca- 
tions, (which,  though  enhanced  with  all  their  vehe- 
mence, to  the  extent  of  cutting  and  wounding 
themselves,  proved  so  utterly  unavailing,  as  to  in- 
cur the  ridicule  of  the  prophet,)  but  b^ause  they 
were  guilty  of  apostacy  from  the  real  Deity,  while 
they  worshipped,  and  encouraged  others  to  worship, 
the  false  divinity  Baal.  The  Hebrew  witch,  there- 
fore, or  she  who  communicated,  or  attempted  to 
comnmnicaie,  with  an  evil  spirit,  was  justly  punish- 
ed with  death,  though  her  communication  with  the 
spiritual  w’orld  might  either  not  exist  at  all,  or  be  of 
a nature  much  less  intimate  than  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  witches  of  later  days ; nor  does  the  existence 
of  this  law,  against  the  witches  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, sanction,  in  any  respect,  the  severity  of  simi- 
lar enactments  subsexjuent  to  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, against  a different  class  of  persons,  accused  of 
a very  different  species  of  crime. 

In  another  passage,  the  practices  of  those  per- 
sons ternml  witches  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  are 
again  alluded  to  \ and  again  it  is  made  manifest  that 
the  sorcery  or  witchcraft  of  the  Old  Testament  re- 
solves itself  into  a trafficking  with  idols,  and  asking 
counsel  of  false  deities;  in  other  words,  into  idola- 
try, which,  notwithstanding  repeated  prohibitions, 
examples,  and  judgments,  was  still  the  prevailing 
crime  of  the  Israelites.  The  passage  alluded  to  is 
in  Deuteronomy  xviii.  10,  ll.— "There  shall  not  be 
found  among  you  any  one  that  niaketh  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  useth 
divinarion,  or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter, 
or  a witch,  or  a charmer,  or  a consultcr  with  fami- 
liar spirits,  or  a wizard,  or  a necromancer.”  Simi- 
lar denunciations  occur  in  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth chapters  of  Leviticus.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a 
charge  against  Munnsses,  2 Chronicles  xxxviii., 
that  he  caused  his  children  to  pass  through  the  fire, 
ohaervetl  times,  used  enchantments  and  witchcraft, 
and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits  and  with  wizards. 
These  pas.sages  seem  to  concur  with  the  former  in 
classing  witchcraft  among  other  desertions  of  the 
prophets  of  the  Deity,  in  order  to  obtain  responses 
by  the  superstitious  practices  of  the  pagan  nations 
around  them.  To  understand  the  texts  otherwise, 
seems  to  confound  the  modem  system  of  witch- 
craft, with  all  its  unnatural  and  improbable  outrages 
on  common  sense,  with  the  crime  of  the  person 
who,  in  classical  days,  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo; 
—a  capita!  oflence  m a Jew,  but  surely  a venial  sin 
in  an  ignorant  and  deluded  pagan. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  witch  and 
her  prohibited  criminal  traffic,  those  who  have 
written  on  this  subject  have  naturally  dwelt  upon 
the  intcrv'iew  between  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
the  only  detailed  and  particular  account  of  such  a 
transaction  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible;— a 
fact,  by-thc-way,  which  proves  that  the  crime  of 
witchcraft  (capitally  punished  as  it  was  when  disco- 
vered) was  not  frequent  among  the  chosen  people, 
who  enjoyed  suCh  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  Al- 
mighty's presence.  The  Scriptures  seem  only  to 
have  conveyed  to  us  the  general  fact  (being  what  is 
chiefly  edifying)  of  the  interview  between  the  Witch 
and  the  King  of  Israel.  They  inform  us,  that  Saul, 
disheartened  and  discouraged  by  the  general  defec- 
tion of  his  subjects,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  unworthy  and  ungrateful  disobedience,  despair- 
ing of  obtaining  an  answer  from  the  offended  Deity, 
who  had  previously  communicated  with  him  throtigh 
his  prophets,  at  length  resolved,  in  his  desperation, 
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to  go  to  a divining  woman,  by  which  conrse  he  in- 
voRred  himself  in  the  crime  of  the  person  whom  he 
thus  consulted,  against  whom  the  law  denounced 
death,— a sentence  which  had  been  often  executed 
by  Saul  himself  on  similar  9fi’enders.  Scripture 

Erocceds  to  mve  us  the  general  information,  that  the 
ing  directed  the  witch  to  call  up  the  spirit  of  Sa- 
muel, and  that  the  female  exclaimed,  that  gods  had 
arisen  out  of  the  earth— That  Saul  more  particularly 
requiring  a description  of  the  apparition,  (whom,  con- 
scquently,  he  did  not  himself  see,)  she  described  it 
as  the  figure  of  an  old  man  with  a mantle.  In  this 
figure  the  king  acknowledges  the  resemblance  of 
Samuej,  and,  sinking  on  his  face,  hears  from  the 
apparition,  speaking  in  the  character  of  the  prophet, 
the  melancholy  prediction  of  his  own  defeat  and 
death. 

In  this  description,  though  all  is  told  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  convey  to  us  an  awful  moral  lesson,  yet 
we  are  left  ignorant  of  the  minutite  attending  the 
apparition,  which  perhaps  w*e  ought  to  accept  as  a 
sure  sign,  that  there  was  no  utility  in  our  being  made 
acquainted  with  them.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance, 
10  Know  with  certainty  whether  Saul  was  present 
when  the  woman  used  her  conjuration,  or  whether 
he  himself  personally  ever  saw  the  appearance 
which  the  Pythoness  described  to  him.  It  is  left 
still  more  doubtful  whether  any  thing  supernatural 
was  actually  evoked,  or  whether  the  Pythoness  and 
her  assistant  meant  to  practise  a mere  deception, 
taking  their  chance  to  prophesy  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  broken-spirited  king,  as  an  event  which 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  rendered 
highly  probable  since  he  was  surroundetl  by  a su- 
perior army  of  Philistines,  and  his  character  as  a sol- 
dier rendered  it  likely  that  he  would  not  survive  a 
defeat,  which  must  involve  the  loss  of  his  kingdom. 
On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  the  apparition 
had  really  a supernatural  character,  it  remains 
equally  uncertain  what  was  its  nature,  or  by  what 
power  it  was  compelled  to  an  appearance,  unpleas- 
ing,  as  it  intimated,  since  the  supposed  spirit  of 
Samuel  asks  wherefore  he  was  disejuieted  in  the 
grave.  Was  the  power  of  the  wtch  over  the  in- 
visible world  so  great,  that,  like  the  Erictho  of  the 
heathen  poet  she  could  disturb  the  sleep  of  the  just, 
and  especiaUy  that  of  a prophet  so  important  as 
Samuel;  and  are  wo  to  suppose  that  he,  upon  whom 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  wont  to  descend,  even 
whilehewas  clothed  wnth  frail  mortality,  should  be 
subject  to  be  disquieted  in  his  grave,  at  the  voice  of 
a vile  witch,  and  the  command  of  an  apostate 
prince  7 Did  the  true  Deity  refuse  Saul  the  response 
of  his  prophets,  and  could  a witch  compel  the  actual 
spirit  of  Samuel  to  make  answer  notwithstanding? 

Embarrassed  by  such  difficulties,  another  course 
of  explanation  has  been  resortetl  to,  which,  freed 
from  some  of  the  objections  which  attend  the  two 
extreme  suppositions,  is  yet  liable  to  others.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  something  took  place  upon  this 
remarkable  occasion,  similar  to  that  which  disturbed 
the  preconcerted  purpose  of  the  prophet  Halaam. 
and  compelled  him  to  exchange  his  premeditated 
curses  for  blessings.  According  to  this  hypothesis, 
the  divining  woman  of  Endor  was  preparing  to  prac- 
tise upon  Saul  those  tricks  of  legerdemain  or  jug- 
glery by  which  she  imposed  upon  meaner  clients 
who  resorted  to  her  oracle.  Or  we  may  conceive 
that,  in  those  days,  when  the  laws  of  nature  were 
frequently  suspendetl  by  manifestations  of  the  Di- 
vine Power,  some  degree  of  juggling  might  be  per- 
mitted , between  mortals  and  the  spirits  of  lesser 
note;  in  which  case,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
woman  really  expected  or  hoped  to  call  up  some 
supernatural  appearance.  But  in  either  case,  this 
second  solution  of  the  story  supposes  that  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  substituted,  on  that  memorable  oc- 
ctmion,  for  the  phantasmagoria  intended  by  the 
witch,  the  roirit  of  Samuel,  in  his  earthly  resem- 
blance—or,  if  the  reader  may  think  this  more  likely, 
some  good  being,  the  messenger  of  the  divine  plea- 
sure, in  the  likeness  of  the  departed  prophet— and. 
to  the  sutprise  of  the  Pythoness  herself,  exchanged 
the  juggling  farce  of  sheer  deceit  or  petty  sorcery 


which  she  had  intended  to  prodace,  fbr  a deep  tra- 
gedy, capable  of  appalling  the  heart  of  the  hamned 
tyrant,  and  furnishing  an  awful  lesson  to  futiuo 
timds. 

This  exposidon  has  the  advantage  of  explaining 
the  surprise  expressed  by  the  witch  at  the  unexpect- 
ed consequences  of  her  own  invocation,  while  it  re- 
moves the  objection  of  supposing  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
subiect  to  her  infiucnce.  It  does  not  apply  so  well 
tp  the  complaint  of  Samuel,  that  be  was  disimieted^ 
since  neither  the  prophet,  nor  any  good  angel  wear- 
ing his  likeness,  could  be  supposed  to  complain  of 
an  apparition  which  took  place  in  obedience  to  the 
direct  command  of  the  Deity.  If,  however,  the 
phrase  is  understood,  not  as  a murmuring  against 
the  pleasure  of  Providence,  but  as  a reproach  to  the 
prophet’s  former  friend  Saul,  that  his  sins  and  dis- 
contents, which  were  the  ultimate  cause  of  Samuel’s 
appearance,  had  withdrawn  the  prophet,  for  a space, 
from  the  enioyment  and  repose  of  heaven,  to  review 
this  miserable  spot  of  mortality,  guilt,  i^ef,  and 
misfortune,  the  words  may,  according  to  that  mter- 
pretation,  wear  no  stronger  sense  of  complaint  than 
might  become  the  spirit  of  a just  man  made  perfect, 
or  any  benevolent  angel  by  whom  he  might  be  re- 
presented. It  may  be  observed,  that,  in  Ecclcsias- 
ticus  xlvi.  19,  20,  the  opinion  of  Samuel’s  actual  ap- 
pearance is  adopted,  since  it  is  said  of  this  man  of 
God,  that  after  death  he  prophesied,  and  showed  the 
king  his  latter  end. 

Leaving  the  farther  discussion  of  this  dark  and 
difficult  question  to  those  whose  studies  have  quali- 
fied them  to  give  judgment  on  so  obscure  a subject, 
it  so  far  appears  clear,  that  the  Witch  of  Endor  was 
not  a being  such  as  those  believed  in  by  our  ances- 
tors, who  could  transform  themselves  and  others 
into  the  appearance  of  the  lower  animals ; raise  and 
allay  tempests,  frequent  the  company  and  join  the 
revels  of  evil  snirits,  and,  by  their  counsel  and  assist- 
ance, destroy  human  lives;  and  waste  the  fruits  of 
tlw?  earth,"  or  perform  feats  of  such  ma;^tude  as  to 
alter  the  face  of  natura  The  Witch  of  Endor 
was  a mere  fortune-teller,  to  whom,  in  despair  of 
all  aid  or  answer  from  the  Almighty,  the  unfortu- 
nate King  of  Israel  had  recourse  in  his  despair,  and 
by  whom,  in  some  way  or  other,  he  obtained  the 
awful  certainty  o£  his  own  defeat  and  death.  She 
was  liable,  indeed,  deservedly,  to  the  punishment  of 
death,  for  intruding  herself  upon  the  task  of  the  real 
prophets,  by  whom  the  will  of  God  was,  in  that 
time,  regularly  made  known.  But  her  existence  and 
her  crimes  can  go  no  length  to  prove  the  possibility 
that  another  class  of  witches,  no  otherwise  resem- 
bling her  than  ns  called  by  the  same  name,  either 
existed  at  a more  recent  period,  or  were  liable  to  ih« 
same  capital  punishment,  for  a ver>'  diflereni  and 
much  more  doubtful  class  of  offences,  which,  how- 
ever odious,  are  nevertheless  to  be  proved  possible 
before  they  can  bo  received  ns  n criminal  charge. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  other  occasional  ex- 
pressions in  the  Old  Testament,  it  cannot  be  said, 
that  in  any  part  of  that  sacred  volume,  a text  occurs, 
indicating  the  existence  of  a system  of  witehcrafi, 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  in  any  respect  ami- 
lar  to  that  against  which  the  law-booKs  of  so  many 
European  nations  have,  till  very  lately,  denounced 
punishment;  far  less  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion—a system  under  which  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  race  from  the  Levitical  law  was  happily  and 
miraculously  perfected.  This  latter  crime  is  sup- 
posed to  infer  a compact  implving  reverence  and  ado- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  witch  who  comes  under  the 
fatal  bond,  ana  patronage,  support,  and  assistanceon 
the  part  of  the  aiaholical  patron.  Indeed,  in  the  four 
GosjkjIs,  the  word,  under  any  sense,  does  not  occur; 
although,  had  the  possibility  of  so  enormous  a sin 
been  admitted,  it  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  warn- 
ing censure  of  the  Divine  Person  who  came  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  ..Saint  Paul,  indeed, 
mentions  the  sin  of  witchcraft  in  a cursory  manner, 
as  superior  in  guilt  to  that  of  ingratitude:  and  in  the 
offences  of  thefiesh,  it  is  ranked  immediately  after 
idolatry;  which  juxtaposition  inclines  us  to  believe 
that  thu  witchcraft  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  must 
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have  been  analogons  to  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  equivalent  to  maortine  to«  the  assistance  of 
soothsayers,  or  similar  forbidden  arts,  to  a<x^uire 
knowledge  of  futurity.  Sorcerers  are  also  joined 
with  other  criminals,  in  the  Book  of  Revelations,  as 
excluded  from  the  city  of  (Jod.  And  with  these 
occasional  notices,  which  indicate  that  there  was  a 
transgression  so  called,  but  leave  us  ignorant  of  ita 
exact  nature,  the  writers  upon  witchcraft  attempt  to 
wring  out  of  the  New  Testament  proofs  of  a crime  in 
itself  so  disjeustingly  improbable.  Neither  do  the 
exploits  of  Elymas,  called  the  Sorcerer,  or  Simon, 
called  Magus,  or  the  Magician,  entitle  them  to  rank 
above  the  class  of  impostors,  who  assumed  a cha- 
racter to  which  they  had  no  real  titl^  and  put  their 
own  mystical  and  ridiculous  pretensions  to  sunerna- 
tural  powers  in  competition  with  those  which  had 
been  conferred  on  purpose  to  diffuse  the  Gospel,  and 
facilitate  its  reception  hy  the  exhibition  of  genuine 
miracles.  It  is  clear  that,  from  his  presumptuous 
and  profane  proposal  to  acquire,  by  purchase,  a por- 
tion of  those  powers  which  were  directly  denved 
from  inspiration,  Simon  Mngus  disi>lnyed  a degree 
of  profane  and  brutal  ignorance,  inconsistent  with 
his  possessing  even  the  jntelligence  of  a skilful  im- 
postor ; and  It  is  plain  that  a leagued  vassal  of  hell, 
should  we  pronounce  him  such,  would  have  better 
known  his  own  rank  and  condition,  compared  to 
that  of  the  Apostle,  than  to  have  made  such  a fruit- 
less and  unavailing  proposal,  by  which  he  could  only 
expose  his  own  impudence  and  ignorance. 

With  this  observation  we  may  conclude  our  brief 
remarks  upon  leitchcra/t.  as  the  word  occurs  in  the 
Scripture,  and  it  now  only  remains  to  mention  the 
nature  of  the  demonology,  which,  as  gathcrcfl  from 
the  sacrod  volumes,  every  Christian  believer  is  buiind 
to  receive  as  a thing  declared  and  proved  to  true. 

And  in  the  first  place,  no  man  can  rend  the  Bible, 
or  call  himself  a Christian,  without  htlicvitig  tha^ 
during  the  course  of  time  comprehendwi  hy  the  di- 
vine writers,  the  Deity,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  overcome  and  confound  the  pride  of 
the  heathens,  wrought  in  the  land  many  gr»-at  mira- 
cles, using  either  good  spirits,  the  instruments  of  his 
pleasure,  or  fallen  angels,  the  permitted  agents  of 
such  evil  as  it  was  his  will  should  be  inflicted  upon, 
or  Buffered  by,  the  children  of  men.  This  proposition 
comprehend^  of  course,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  miracles  during  this  early  period,  by  which 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  were  occasionally  sus- 
pended, and  recognises  the  existence  in  the  spiritual 
world  of  the  two  grand  di  visions  of  angels  and  devils, 
severally  exercising  their  powers  according  to  the 
commission  or  permission  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

Secondly,  wise  men  have  thought  and  argued, 
that  the  idols  of  the  heathen  were  actually  fiends,  or 
rather,  that  these  enemies  of  mankind  had  power  to 
aasumo  the  shape  and  appearance  of  those  feeble 
deities,  and  to  give  a certain  degree  of  countenance 
to  the  faith  of  the  worshippers,  by  working  seeming 
miracles,  and  retumine,  by  their  priests  or  their  ora- 
cles, responses  which  palter’d  m a double  sense” 
with  the  deluded  persona  who  consulted  them. 
Most  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  have  in- 
timated such  an  opinion.  This  doctrine  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  affording,  to  a certain  extent,  a confirm- 
ation of  many  miracles  related  in  pagan  or  classical 
history,  whicn  are  thus  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
evil  spirits.  It  corresponds  also  with  the  texf.s  of 
Scripture,  which  declare  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen 
are  all  devils  and  evil  spirits ; and  the  idols  of  E^gypt 
are  classed,  as  in  Isaiah,  chan.  xix.  ver.  2,  with 
‘ charmers,  those  who  have  familiar  spirits,  and  with 
Mnzards.  But  w'hatevcr  license  it  may  be  supposed 
was  permitted  to  the*evil  spirits  of  that  period,— and 
although,  undoubtedly,  men  owned  the  swav  of  dei- 
ties w’ho  were,  in  fact,  but  personifications  of  certain 
evil  passions  of  humanity,  as,  for  example,  in  their 
Mcnficea  Venus,  to  Bacchus,  to  Mars,  &c.,  and 
therefore,  might  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  worship 
evil  spirits — we  cannot,  in  reason,  suppose  that  every 
one,  or  the  thousandth  part  of  the  innumerable  idols 
worshipped  among  the  neathen,  was  endowed  with 
euperaatural  power;  it  is  clear  that  the  greater  num- 


ber fell  tinder  tbe  description  applied  to  them  in 
another  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  part  of 
the  tree  burned  in  the  fire  for  domestic  purposes  is 
treated  as  of  the  same  power  and  estimation,  as  that 
carved  into  an  image,  and  preferred  for  Gentile 
homage.  This  atrikmg  passage,  in  which  the  impo- 
tence of  the  senseleas block,  and  the  brutish  igno- 
rance of  the  worshipper^  whose  object  of  adoration 
is  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  occurs  in  the  44th 
chapter  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  verse  10,  et  $eg. 
The  precise  words  of  the  text,  as  well  as  common 
sense,  forbid  us  to  believe  that  tbe  images  sp  con- 
structed by  common  artisans,  became  the  habitation 
or  resting-place  of  demons,  or  possessed  any  roani- 
featation  of  strength  or  power,  whether  through  de- 
moniacal infiuenceorotnerwiae.  The  whole  system 
of  doubt,  delusion,  and  trick  exhibited  by  the  oracles, 
sov'uurs  of  the  mean  juggling  of  impostors,  rather 
than  the  audacious  intervention  of  demons.  What- 
ever degree  of  power  the  false  gods  of  heathendom, 
or  devils  in  their  name,  might  he  permitted  occasion- 
ally to  exert,  wa^  unquestionably,  under  tbe  general 
restraint  and  limitation  of  Providence;  andtnough, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  permission  being  granted,  in  cases  unknown  to 
us,  it  is  certain,  on  the  other,  that  tbe  Scriptures 
mention  no  one  specific  instance  of  such  influence, 
expressly  recommended  to  our  belief. 

Thirdly,  as  the  backsliders, among  the  Jews  re- 
peatedly fell  off  to  the  worship  of  tbe  idols  of  the 
neighbouring  heathens,  so  they  also  resorted  to  the 
use  of  charms  and  enchantments,  founded  on  a su- 
perstitious perversion  of  their  ow'p  Levitical  ritual,  in 
which  they  endeavoured  by  sortilega  by  Teraphim, 
by  observation  of  augury,  or  the  night  of  birds, 
which  they  called  yahos,  by  the  means  of  Urlm  ana 
Thunimim,  to  find,  as  it  were,  a by-road  to  the  se- 
crets of  futurity.  But  for  the  same  reason  that  with- 
holds us  from  delivering  any  opinion  upon  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  Devff  and  hia  angels  might  be 
allowed  to  countenance  the  impositions  of  the  hea- 
then priesthood,  it  is  impossible  for  us  conclusively 
to  pronounce  what  effect  might  be  permitted,  by 
supreme  Providence,  to  the  ministry  of  such  evu 
spirits  as  presidi^  over,  and,  so  far  as  they  had  liberty, 
directed  these  sinful  inquiries  among  the  Jews  them- 
selves. 'We  are  indeed  assured  from  the  sacrwl 
writings,  that  the  promise  of  the  Deity  to  his  chosen 
people,  \f  they  conduct^  themselves  agreeably  to 
the  law  which  he  had  given,  was,  that  the  commu- 
nicatioTi  with  the  invisible  world  would  be  enlarged, 
so  that  in  the  fulness  of  hia  time,  he  would  pour  out 
his  spirit  upon  all  fiesh.  when  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters should  prophesy,  their  old  men  see  visions,  and 
their  young  men  dream  dreama.  Such  were  the 
promises  delivered  to  the  Israelites  by  Joel,  Ezekiel, 
and  other  holy  seers,  of  which  St.  Peter,  in  the  ee- 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  hails  the 
ment  in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  Almigh- 
ty, to  punish  the  disobedience, of  the  Jews,  aban- 
doned them  to  their  own  fallacious  desires,  and  suf- 
fered them  to  bo  deceived  by  the  lying  oracle&  to 
which,  in  flagrant  violation  of  his  commands,  they 
had  recourse.  Of  this,  the  punishment  arising  from 
the  Deity  abandoning  Ahab  to  his  own  devices,  and 
suffering  him  to  be  deceived  by  a lying  spirit,  forme 
a -striking  instance. 

Fourthly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  abstaining  with 
reverence  from  accounting  ourselves  judges  of  the 
actions  of  Omnipotence,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  to  employ  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  judgments,  the  consequences  of  any  such 
species  of  league  or  compact  between  devils  and  de- 
luded mortals,  as  that  denounced  in  the  laws  of  our 
own  ancestors  under  the  name  of  wiichcrc^.  What 
has  been  translated  by  that  word,  seems  utde  more 
than  the  art  of  a medicator  of  poisons,  combing 
with  that  of  a Pythoness  or  false  prophetess;  a 
crime,  however,  of  a capital  nature,  by  the,Levitical 
law,  since,  in  the  first  capacity,  it  miplied  great  en- 
mity to  mankind,  and  in  the  second,  direct  treason 
to  the  divine  Legislator.  The  book  ofTobit  con- 
tains, indeed,  a passage  resembling  more  an  incident 
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in  an  Arabian  tale,  or  Gtothic  romance,  than  a part 
of  inspired  writing.  In  this  the  fumes  produced  by 
‘broiling  the  liver  of  a certain  fish  are  described  os 
having  power  to  drive  away  an  evil  genius  who 
guards  tne  nuptial  chamber  of  an  Assyrian  princess, 
and  who  has  strangled  seven  bridegrooms  in  suc- 
cession, as  they  approaches!  the  nuptial  couch.  But 
the  romantic  and  fabulous  strain  of  this  legend  has 
induc^  the  fathers  of  all  Protestant  churches  to 
deny  it  a place  among  the  writings  sanctioned  by 
divine  origin,  and  we  may,  therefore^  be  excused 
from  entering  into  discussion  on  such  imperfect  evi- 
dence. . 

Lastly,  in  considering  the  incalculable  change 
which  took  place  upon  the  advent  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  announcement  of  his  law,  we  mav  observe, 
that  according  to  many  wise  and  learned  men,  his 
mere  appearance  upon  earth,  without  awaiting  the 
fulfilment  of  his  mission,  operated  as  an  act  of  ba- 
nishment of  such  h^then  deities  as  had  hitherto 
been  suffered  to  deliver  oracle^  and  ape  in  some 
degree  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Milton  has,  in 
the  Paradise  Lost  it  may  be  upon  conviction  of  its 
truth,  embraced  the  theory  which  identifies  the  fol- 
lowers of  Satan  with  the  gods  of  the  heathen  ^ and, 
in  a tone  of  poetry  almost  uneauull^l,  even  in  his 
own  splendid  writings,  he  thus  describes,  in  one  of 
his  earlier  pieces,  the  departure  of  these  pretended 
deities  on  the  eve  of  the  blessed  Nativity. 

“ The  Oracle*  nre  dumb. 

No  voice  ur  hideouii  hum 

Rons  through  ilte  arrh«'<l  roof  in  words  deceiving ; 

Apollo  from  hi*  nhriue 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  *hnuk  the  utevp  ofDelplKM  leaving ; 

No  nixhily  trance  or  breatliod  spell 

Inspires  tne  iwlc-ered  priust  froni  the  prophetic  cell. 

“ The  lonely  mountains  o’er. 

And  the  resuundinfr  xhore. 

A voice  of  wccpiiiy  heard  nnd  |i}ud  l.iment ; 

. From  Imunted  simiic  nnd  dale, 

* ®dfcd  with  iKtpiar  pale. 

The  parting  Guniiis  is  with  siiriiinff  sent ; 

Wilh  rtower-utwovi'n  trcMc*  t<irn. 

The  Nymphs  in  twilight  sboito  of  tanplcd  thickets  mourn. 

In  consecrated  earth. 

And  on  the  Itoly  hearth. 

The  Lars  ami  Leiiiures  luoan  w ith  midnight  plaint ; 

In  urns  and  itlinrs  round, 

A drear  and  dying  sound 

Afinfhts  the  Flainnns  at  llieir  w^rvice  quaint  j ^ 

And  the  chill  murtile  m ems  to  sweat, 

Wbilo  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  scat 

“ Poor  and  Itaolim 
Forsake  tiieir  teinoles  >Um, 

With  that  twioo-battur'd  god  ofPalcstino  ; 

And  monned  Asliiaroth, 

Heaven’s  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sKs  nut  irirt  wilh  ta|iers'  holv  shine  ; 

The  Lybic llaniinuiul  nhrinks  his  burn; 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  inaidii  their  woimdnd  Th.imus  mourn. 

“And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 

Hath  led  m shadowy  dread 
Hk  burning  idol  oil  of  darkest  hue : 

III  vain  with  cymbnN'  ring, 

'Phey  call  the  arisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue ; 

The  hnitisli  gods  of  Nile  us  fast,  _ 

Isis  and  Orus,  and  the  Dog  Aiiiidw,  hasto." 

The  quoinlion  is  a long  one,  but  it  is  scarcely  pps- 
aible  to  shorten  what  is  ^ beautiful  and  interesting 
a description  of  the  heathen  deities,  whether  in  the 
classic  personifications  of  G^ce,  the  liorrijble  shapes 
worshipped  by  mere  barharinns,  or  the  hierogltTihi- 
cal  enormities  of  the  Egyptian  mythologt’.  The 
idea  of  identifynng  the  pagan  deitie^  especially  the 
most  distinguished  of  them,  with  the  manifestation 
of  demoniac  power,  and  concluding  that  thedcscent 
of  our  Saviour  struck  them  with  silence,  so  nobly 
expressed  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  is  notceriainly  to 
be  lightly  reje<*tc(l.  It  has  licen  asserted,  in  simple 
prose,  by  authorities  of  no  mean  weight : nor  docs 
there  anpear  any  thing  inconsistent  in  the  faith  of 
those  who,  believing  that,  in  the  elder  lime,  fiends 
nnd  demons  were  pennitted  an  enlarged  degree  of 
power  in  uttering  predictions,  may  also  give  credit  to 
the  proposition  that  at  the  Duane  advent  that  power 
was  restrainea,  the  oracles  silenced,  and  those  de- 


mons who  had  aped  the  Divinity  of  the  place  were 
driven  from  their  abode  on  earth,  bonourra  as  it  was 
by  a guest  so  awful. 

It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  this  great  event 
had  nut  the  same  effect  on  that  peculiar  class  of 
fiends  who  were  permitted  to  vex  mortals  by  the 
alienation  of  their  minds,  and  the  abuse  of  their  per- 
son^ in  the  cases  of  what  is  called  demoniacal  pos- 
session. In  what  exact  8cn%  we  should  understand 
this  word  posBanon,  it  is  impossible  to  discover: 
but  we  feci  it  impossible  to  doubt,  (notwithstanding 
learned  authorities  to  the  contrary,)  that  it  was  a 
dreadful  disorder,  of  a kind  not  merely  natural ; and 
may  be  pretty  well  assured  that  it  was  suffered  to 
continue  after  the  incarnation,  because  the  miracles 
effected  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  in  curing; 
those  tormented  in  this  way,  afforded  the  most  di- 
rect proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  even  out  of  the 
very  mouths  of  those  ejected  fiends,  the  most  ma- 
lignant enemies  of  a power  to  which  they  dared  not 
refuse  homage  and  olK'dience.  And  here  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof,  that  witchcraft,  in  its  ordinary  and 
popular  sense,  was  unknown  at  that  period  : al- 
though cases  of  po8ses.sion  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  tlie  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostle^  yet  in  no 
one  instance  do  the  devils  ejected  mention  a witch 
or  sorcerer,  or  plead  the  commands  of  such  a pterson, 
as  the  cause  of  occupying  or  tormenting  the  victim ; 
—w hennas,  in  a great  pro{>ortion  of  those  melancholy 
castes  of  witchcraft  with  which  the  records  of  latter 
limes  abound,  the  stress  of  the  evidence  is  rested  on 
the  declaration  of  the  possessed,  or  the  demon  within 
him,  that  some  old  man  or  woman  in  the  neij^- 
bourhood  had  compelled  the  fiend  to  be  the  Instra- 
ineni  of  evil. 

It  must  also  he  admitted,  that  in  another  most 
remarkable  respect,  the  power  of  rite  Enemyof  man- 
kind was  rather  enlarged  than  bridled  or  restrained, 
in  consequence  of  the  Saviour  coming  upon  earth. 
It  is  indtspuiablo,  that  in  order  that  Jesus  might 
have  his  share  in  every  species  of  delusion  and  per- 
secution which  the  fallen  race  of  Adam  is  heir  tot, 
ho  (tcrsonnlly  suffered  the  temptation  in  the  wilder- 
ness at  the  hand  of  ijatan,  whom,  without  resorting 
to  Ills  divine  power,  he  drove,  confuted,  silencetC 
nnd  shametl,  from  his  presence.  But  it  appears,  that 
although  Satan  was  allowed  upon  this  memorable 
occasion  to  come  on  earth  with  great  power,  the 
permission  was  given  expressly  because  his  time 
was  short. 

The  indulgence  which  was  then  granted  to  him  in 
a case  so  unique  apd  neailinr  soon  passed  over,  and 
was  utterly  restrained.  It  is  evident,  that  after 
lapse  of  the  ptuuKl  during  which  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  establish  his  own  Church  by  miraculous 
disjilays  of  ptjwer,  it  could  not  consist  with  his  kind- 
ness and  wisdom,  to  leave  the  enemy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  privilege  of  deluding  inen  by  imaginary 
miracles  calciilated  for  the  perversion  of  that  faith, 
which  real  miracles  were  no  longer  present  to  sup- 
port.^ There  would,  wc  presume  to  say,  be  a shock- 
ing inconsistency  in  supposing,  that  false  and  de- 
ceitful prophecies  nnd  portents  snould  be  freely  dreu- 
lated  by  any  demoniacal  influence,  deceiving  men’s 
bodily  organs,  abusing  their  minus,  and  perverting 
their  faith,  while  the  true  religion  was  left  by  its 
great  Author  devoid  of  every  simernatoral  sim  and 
token,  which,  in  the  time  of  its  Founder  and  nis  im- 
mediate disciples,  attested  and  celebrated  their  inap- 
preciable mission.  Such  a permission  on  the  part  of 
the  Su|)remc  Being,  would  ho  (to  speak  under  tlm 
deepest  reverence)  an  abandonment  of  his  chosen 
people,  ransomed  at  such  a price,  to  the  snares  of  an 
enemy,  from  whom  the  worst  evils  w’ere  to  be  ap- 
prehended. Nor  would  it  consist  with  the  remark- 
able promise  in  Holy  Writ,  that  “God  w’ill  not  suf- 
fer his  people  to  be  tempted  above  what  they  are  able 
to  bear.”  1 Cor.  x.  13.  The  Fathers  of  the  Faith 
arc  not  strictly  agreed  at  what  period  the  miraculous 

{low’er  was  withdrawm  from  too  Church ; but  feir 
*rotcstant.s  arc  disposed  to  bring  it  down  beneath 
the  accession  of  Con. stan tine,  when  the  Christian 
religion  was  fully  established  in  supremacy.  The 
Roman  Catholics,  indeed,  Isildly  affirm,  inat  th« 
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power  of  miraculous  iitterference  with  the  course  of 
nature  is  still  in  being;  but  the  enlightened  even  of 
this  faith,  though  they  dare  not  deny  a fundamental 
tenet  of  their  Church,  will  hardly  assent  to  any  uar- 
tiedar  case,  without  nearly  the  same  evidence  which 
might  conquer  the  incrednlity  of  their  neighbours  the 
Protestants.  It  is  alike  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
mon sense  of  either,  that  fiends  should  be  permitted 
to  work  marvels  which  are  no  longer  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  Heaven,  or  in  behalf  of  rciicion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  iK’en  anxious 
to  decide  upon  the  limits  of  probability  on  this  ques- 
tion.’ It  is  not  nece.ssary  for  us  to  ascertain  in  what 
degree  thepow’cr  of  JSatan  was  at  liberty  to  display 
itself  during  the  Jewish  dispensation,  or  down  to 
what  precise  iHjriod  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  cures  of  demoniacal  posse-ssion,  or  similar 
displays  of  miraculous  power,  may  have  occurred. 
We  have  avoided  controversy  on  that  head,  because 
it  comprehends  questions  not  more  doubtful  .than 
unedifying.  Little  benefit  could  arise  from  attaining 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
apostate  Jews  practised  unlawful  charms  or  augu- 
ries. After  their  conquest  and  di.spersion,  they. were 
remarked  among  the  Romans  for  such  superstitious 
pracfices ; and  the  like,  for  what  we  know,  may 
continue  to  linuer  about  the  benighted  wanderers  of 
their  race  at  the  present  day.  But  all  these  thitigs 
are  extraneous  to  our  inqu’u'y,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  discover  whether  any  real  evidence  could  be 
derived  from  sacred  history,  to  prove  the  early  e.xist- 
cnce  of  that  branch  of  demonology  w hicli  has  been 
the  object,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  of  crimi- 
nal prosecution  and  capital  punishment.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  this  .as  the  contract  of  witchcraft, 
in  which,  as  the  term  was  understood  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  demon  and  the  witch  or  wizard  combined 
their  various  powers  of  doing  harm  to  inflict  calami- 
ties upon  the  person  and  property,  the  fortune  and 
the  fame  of  innocent  human  beings;  imposing  the 
most  horrible  diseases,  and  death  itself,  as  marks  of 
their  slightest  ill-will;  transforming  their  own  per- 
sons and  those  of  others  at  their  pleasure ; raising 
tempests  to  ravage  the  crops  of  their  enemies,  or 
cairying  them  home  to  their  own  garners  ; annihi- 
lating or  transferring  to  their  own  dairies  the  pro- 
duce of  herd.s:  spreauingpestilence  among  cattle,  in- 
fecting and  blighting  children : and,  in  a word,  doing 
more  evil  than  the  heart  of  man  might  be  supposeu 
capable  of  conceiving,  by  means  far  beyond  more 
human  power  to  accomplish.  If  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  .such  unnatural  leagues  existed,  and  that 
there  were  wretches  wicked  enough,  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  malignant  spite  or  the  enjoyment  of 
sotne  beastly  revelry,  to  become  the  wretched  slaves 
of  infernal  spirits,  most  just  and  equitable  would  be 
those  laws  which  cut  them  off  from  the  rnidst  of 
every  Chri.stian  commonwealth.  But  it  is  still  more 
just  and  equitable,  before  punish tuent  be  inflicted 
for  any  crime,  to  prove  that  there  i.s  a possibility  of 
that  crime  being  committed.  We  have,  therefore, 
advanced  an  important  step  in  our  inquiry*,  when  we 
have  ascertained  that  the  witch  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  not  capable  of  any  thing  beyond  the  ad- 
inini.stration  of  baleful  drugs,  or  the  practising  of 
paltry  imposture;  in  other  words,  that  she  did  not 
hold  the  character  ascribed  to  a modern  sorceress. 
We  have  thus  removed  out  of  the  argument  tlie 
startling  objection,  that,  in  denying  the  existence  of 
witchcr.ift,  we  deny  the  possibility  of  a crime  which 
was  declared  capital  in  the  Mosaic  law* ; and  are  left 
at  full  liberty  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  the  more 
modern  system  of  witchcraft  was  a part,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  gro.ss,  of  that  mass  of  errors  which 
appeared  among  the  members  of  tlic  Christian 
Church,  w*hen  their  religion,  becoming  gradually 
corrupted  by  the  devices  of  men,  and  the  barbarism 
of  those  nations  among  whom  it  was  spruiui,  showed 
a light,  indeed,  but  one  deeply  tinged  with  the  re- 
mains of  that  very  pagan  ignorance  which  its  divine 
Founder  came  to  dispel. 

We  will,  in  a future  part  of  this  inquiry,  endeavour 
to  show  that  many  of  the  particular  articles  of  the 
popular  belief  respecting  magic  and  witchcraft  were 
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derived  from  the  opinions  which  the  ancient  heathens 
entertained  as  part  of  their  religion.  To  recommend 
them,  however,  they  had  principles  lying  deep  in  the 
human  mind  and  heart  of  all  titnes;  the  tendency 
to  belief  in  supernatural  agencies  is  natural,  and  in- 
deed seems  connected  wiin,  and  deduced  from,  the 
invaluable  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  a future 
.state.  Moreover,  it  is  very  possible  that  particular 
stories  of  this  class  may  have  seerned  undeniable  in 
the  dark  ages,  though  our  better  instructed  period 
can  explain  them  in  a satisfactory  manner,  by  the 
excited  temperament  of  spectators,  or  the  influence 
of  delusions  produced  by  derangement  of  the  intellect, 
or  imperfect  reports  of  the  external  senses.  They 
obtained,  however,  universal  faith  and  credit;  and  the 
churchmen,  either  from  craft  or  from  ignorance,  fa- 
voured the  progress  of  a belief  which  certainly  con- 
tributed, in  a most  powerful  manner,  to  extend  their 
own  authority  over  the  human  mimi. 

To  pass  from  the  pagans  of  amiquity—fhe  Mahom- 
medans,  though  their  professlim  of  faith  is  exclu- 
sively Unitarian,  were  accoimt«l  worshippers  of  evil 
spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  aid  them  m their  con- 
tinual w’arfare  against  the  Christians,  or  to  protect 
and  defend  them  in  the  Holy  J,nnd,  where  their  abode 
cave  so  much  scandal  ana  ofleoce  to  the  devout. 
Romance,  and  even  history,  combined  in  represent- 
ing all  who  were  out  of  ihepuleof  lheGhim*lias  the 
personal  vassals  of  Satan,  w ho  played  his  deceptions 
openly  among  then  ; ana  Mfhound,  Teniiagaunt, 
and  Apollo  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Western 
Crusaders,  only  so  many  ruimea  of  the  archfiend 
and  his  principal  angels.  'I'he  most  enormous  fic- 
tions, spread  abroad  and  believed  through  Christen- 
dom, attested  the  fact,  that  there  were  open  displays 
of  supcmatiiral  aid  aflorded  by  the  evil  spirits  to  tno 
Turks  and  Saracens.;  and  fictitious  reports  were  not 
less  liberal  in  n.ssigning  to  the  Christians  extraordi- 
nary means  of  defence  through  the  direct  protectum 
of  blessed  saints  and  angels,  or  of  holy  men,  yet  in 
the  flesh,  but  already  anticipating  the  privileges  pro- 
per to  a state  of  beatitude  and  glorj',  and  possessing 
the  power  to  work  miracles. 

To  show  the  extreme  grossness  of  these  legends, 
we  may  give  an  example  from  the  romance  of  Rich- 
ard Cn?ur  de  Lion,  premising,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  like  other  romances,  it  was  written  in  what  the 
author  de.signed  to  be  the  style  of  tnic  history,  and 
was  addressed  to  hearers  and  readers,  not  as  a tale 
of  fiction,  but  a real  narrative  of  facts,  so  that  the 
legend  is  a proof  of  what  the  age  esteemed  credible, 
and  w'ere  disposed  to  believe,  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  extracted  from  a CTaver  chronicle. 

The  renowned  Salauin,  it  is  said,  had  despatched 
an  embassy  to  King  Richard,  with  the  present  of  a 
cplt,  recommended  as  a gallant-war  horse,  challen- 
ging Coeur  de  Lion  to  meet  him  in  single  combat  Isj- 
tw'een  the  armies,  for  the  ourpose  of  deciding  at  once 
their  pretensions  to  the  land  of  Palestine,  and  the 
theological  question,  whether  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians, or  Jupiter,  the  deity  of  the  Saracens,  should  bo 
the  future  object  of  adoration  by  the  subjects  of  both 
monarchs.  Now,  under  this  seemingly  chivalrous 
defiance  was  concealed  a most  unknightly  stratagem, 
and  which  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  call  a very 
clumsy  trick  for  the  Devil  to  be  concerned  in.  A 
Saracen  clerk  had  conjured  two  devils  into  a mare 
and  hcr.colf,  with  the  instruction,  that  whenever  the 
mare  nt-ighed,  the  foal,  w'hich  was  a brute  of  uncom- 
mon size,  should  kneel  down  to  suck  his  dam.  The 
enchanted  foal  was  sent  to  King  Richard,  in  the  be- 
lief that,  the  foal  obeying  the  signal  eff  its  dam  as 
usual,  the  Soldan,  who  mounted  the  mare,  might 
gel  an  easy  advantage  over  him. 

Hut  the  English  king  was  warned  by  an  angel  in 
a dream  of  the  intends  stratagem,  and  the  colt  was, 
by  the  celestial  mandate,  previously  to  the  combat, 
conjured  in  the  holy  name,  to  bo  obedient  to  bis  rider 
during  the  encounter.  The  fiend-horse  intimated  his 
submission  by  drooping  his  head,  but  his  word  was 
not  entirely  credited.  His  ears  were  stopped  with 
wax.  In  this  condition,  Richard,  armed  at  all  points, 
and  with  various  marks  of  his  religious  faith  display- 
ed on  his  weapons,  rods  forth  to  meet  Saladin.  am 
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the  Soldan,  confident  of  his  stratagem,  encountered 
him  boldly.  The  mare  neighed  till  she  shook  the 
ground  for  miles  around.  But  the  sucking  devil, 
whom  the  wax  prevented  from  hearing  the  summons, 
could  not  obey  the  signal.  Saladin  was  dismounted, 
and  narrowly  escajjed  death,  while  his  army  were 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  Christians.  It  is  but  an  awk- 
ward talc  of  wonder,  where  a demon  is  worsted  by  a 
trick  which  could  hardly  have  cheated  a common 
horse-jockey ) but  by  such  le^nds  our  ancestors  were 
amused  and  interested,  till  their  belief  respecting  the 
demons  of  the  Holy  Land  seems  to  have  been  not 
very  far  ditl'erent  from  that  expressed  in  the  title  of 
Ben  Jonson’s  play,  “ The  Devil  is  an  Ass.” 

One  of  the  earliest  maps  ever  published,  which  ap- 
peared at  Rome  in  the  16(h  century,  intimates  a simi- 
lar belief  in  the  connexion  of  the  heathen  nations  of 
the  north  of  Europe  with  the  demons  of  the  spiritual 
world.  In  Esthoma,  Idthuania,  Courland,  and  such 
districts,  the  chart,  for  want,  it  may  be  supposed,  of 
an  accurate  account  of  the  country.  e.\hibits  rude 
cuts  of  the  fur-clad  natives  paymg  homage  at  the 
shrines  of  demons,  who  make  themselves  visibly  pre- 
sent to  them;  while  at  other  places  they  are  display- 
ed as  doing  battle  with  the  Teutonic  knights,  or 
other  military  associations  funned  fur  the  conversion 
or  expulsion  of  the  heathens  in  these  parts.  Amid 
the  pagans,  armed  with  cimeters,  and  dressed  in  caf- 
tans, the  fiends  are  painted  as  a.«sisting  them,  por- 
trayed in  all  the  modern  horrors  of  the  cloven-foot, 
or,  as  the  Germans  term  it,  hor&e’s-foot,  bat-wings, 
saucer-eyes,  locks  like  ^rponts,  and  tail  like  a dra- 
gon. These  attributes,  it  may  be  cursorily  noticed, 
themselves  intimate  the  connexion  of  modern  demon- 
ology w'lth  the  mythology  of  the  ancients.  The  clo- 
ven foot  is  the  attribute  of  Pan,  to  whose  talents  for 
inspiring  terror  we  owe  the  word  pariic— the  snaky 
tresses  aro  borrowed  from  the  sliield  of  Minerva,  anil 
the  dragon  train  alone  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  Scriptural  history.* 

Other  heathen  nations,  whose  creeds  could  not 
have  directly  contributed  to  the  system  of  demon- 
ology, because  their  manners  and  even  their  very  ex- 
istence was  unknown  when  tt  was  adopted,  were 
nevertheless  involved,  so  soon  as  Europeans  bec-amc 
acquainted  with  them,  in  the  same  charge  of  \viieh- 
cratl  and  worship  of  demons,  brouglit  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  miudle  age.s  against  the  heathens  of 
Northern  Europe  and  the  Mahommedans  of  the 
East.  We  learn  from  the  information  of  a Portuguese 
voyager,  that  even  the  native  Christians  (called 
those  of  St.  Thomas,)  whom  the  discoverers  found 
in  India  when  they  first  arrived  there,  lell  under  sus- 
picion of  diabolical  practices.  It  was  almost  in  vain 
that  the  priests  of  one  of  their  chapels  produced  to 
the  Portuguese  olficers  and  soldiers  a holy  image, 
and  colled  on  them,  as  good  Christians,  to  adore 
the  blessed  Virgin.  The  sculptor  had  been  so  little 
acquainted  witli  his  art,  and  the  hidi^us  form 
which  he  hud  produced  resembled  an  inhabitant 
of  the  infernal  regions  so  much  more  than  Our  Lady 
of  Grace,  that  one  of  the  European  officers,  while, 
like  his  companions,  he  dropjieu  on  his  knees,  added 
the  loud  protest,  that  if  the  image  represented  the 
Devil,  he  paid  his  homage  to  the  Holy  Virgin. 

In  South  America  the  Spaniards  ju.siified  the  un- 
relenting cruelties  exercised  on  the  unhappy  natives, 
by  reiterating  in  all  their  accounts  of  the  countries 
which  they  discovered  and  conquered,  that  the  Indi- 
ans, in  their  idol-worship,  were  favoured  by  the  de- 
mons with  a direct  intercourse,  and  that  their  priests 
inculcated  doctrines  and  ntes  the  foulest  and  most 
abhorrent  to  Christian  ears.  The  great  Snake-god  of 
Mexico,  and  other  idols,  worshipped  >yith  iiuinan 
sacrifices,  and  bathed  in  the  gore  of  their  prisoners, 
gave  but  too  much  probability  to  this  accusation ; 
and  if  the  images  themselves  were  not  aclually  te- 
nanted by  evil  spirits,  the  worship  which  the  Mexicans 
paid  to  them  was  founded  upon  such  deadly  cruelty 
and  dark  superstition,  us  might  easily  be  believed 

* The  chart  alludctl  to  is  one  of  tho  fac-iimile*  of  an  ancient 
filaiuspliere.  ensravod  in  lironce.  about  ihc  end  of  itie  16th  centu- 
17,  apo  called  the  Bori^ian  Tahle,  from  ila  posscuor.  Cardinal 
Swpbai  Borgia,  and  preser\-ed  in  ni«  Museum  at  VcIetrL 


to  have  been  breathed  into  raortals  by  the  agency  of 
hell. 

Even  in  North  America,  the  first  settlers  in  New- 
Englund,  and  other  parts  of  that  immense  continent, 
unilorinly  agreed  that  they  detected,  atnong  the  in- 
habitants, traces  of  an  intimate  connexkm  with  Sa- 
tan. It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remarit,  that  this  opi- 
nion was  founded  exclusively  upon  the  tricks  practi- 
stxl  by  the  native  powahs,  or  cunning  men,  to  raise 
themselves  to  influence  among  the  chiefs,  and  to  ob- 
tain esteem  w’ith  the  people,  which,  possessed  u 
they  w'ore  professionally  of  some  skill  in  jugglery, 
and  the  knowledge  of  some  medical  herb  and  se- 
crete, the  understanding  of  the  colonists  was  unil^e 
to  trace  to  their  real  source— legerdemain  and  impos- 
ture. By  the  account,  however,  of  the  Reverend 
Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  book  vi..t  he  does 
not  ascribe  to  these  Indian  conjurers  any  skill  great- 
ly superior  to  a maker  of  almanacs,  or  common  fo^ 
tune- teller.  ” They,”  says  the  Docter,  " unK-eretdlr 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  many  gods,  ana 
therefore  highly  esteemed  and  reverenced  their 
riests,  pow^s,  or  wizards,  who  were  esteemed  as 
aving  immediate  converse  w’itb  the  gods.  To  them, 
therefore,  they  addressed  themselves  in  all  difficult 
casi's;  yet  could  not  all  that  desired  that  dignity,  as 
they  esteemed  it,  obtain  familiaritv  w'ith  the  inferasl 
spirits.  Nor  were  all  powahs  alike  successiul  in 
their  addresses  ; but  they  became  such,  either  by  im- 
mediate revelation,  or  in  the  use  of  certain  nies 
and  ceremonies,  which  tradition  had  left  as  oondii- 
cing  to  that  end.  Insomuch,  that  parents,  out  of 
zeal,  often  dedicated  their  children  to  the  gods,  •«! 
educated  them  accordingly,  observing  a certain  di^ 
debarring  sleep,  &c. ; yet  of  the  many  designed,  but 
few  obtained  their  desire.  Supposing  that  where 
the  practice  of  witchcraft  has  been  highly  esteemed 
there  must  be  given  the  plainest  demonstration  of 
mortals  having  familiarity  with  infernal  spirits,  I «m 
wilbng  to  let  my  reader  know,  that,  not  many  yetrs 
since,  there  died  one  of  the  powahs,  who  never  pre- 
tended to  astrological  knowledge,  yet  could  precisdy 
inform  such  w'ho  desired  his  assistance,  from  wheoct 
goods  stolen  from  them  were  gone,  and  whither  ear- 
ned, with  many  things  of  the  like  nature  ; nor  wu 
lie  ever  known  to  endeavour  to  conceal  nis  know- 
ledge to  beimnicdiately/roirt  a ^od  suhservienttokim 
that  the  HnflUh  tcorahip.  This  pownh  being,  by  in 
Engiishmiih  worthy  of  credit,  (who  lately  informed 
me  of  the  same.)  dep'red  to  advise  him  who  had  li- 
ken certain  goods  which  had  been  stolen,  haring 
mcrly  been  an  eye-witness  of  his  ability,  the  powak 
after  a little  pausing,  demanded  why  he  requestto 
that  from  him,  since  himself  served  another  Godt 
that  therefore  he  could  not  help  him  ; but  added,  'if 
you  can  believe  that  my  god  may  help  you,  I teiil  fty 
vchat  / can  do  which  diverted  the  man  from  far- 
ther inquiry.  I must  a little  digress,  and  tell  my 
er,  that  this  powah’s  wife  was  accounted  a g(xiiy_ 
womiu\and  lived  in  the  practice  and  profession  oi 
the  Christian  religion,  not  only  by  the  approbation 
but  encouragement  of  her  husband.  She  constantly 
prayed  in  the  family,  and  attended  the  public  wor- 
ship on  the  I.ord’s  days.  He  declared  that  he  cooW 
not  blame  her.  for  that  .she  serviri  a god  that  wm 
above  his,  but  that,  as  to  himself^  his  god’s  continuw 
kindness  obliged  him  not  to  forsake  His  semcc.’’  n 
appe.irs,  from  the  above  and  similar  passages,  that 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  an  honest  and  devout  but  su^ 
cientiy  credulous  man,  had  mistaken  thepurporeof 
the  tolerant  powuh.  The  latter  only  dcsirM  to  eliw 
the  necessity  of  his  practices  being  brought  anew 
the  observant  eye  of  an  European, ^ while  he  foum 
an  ingenious  ajKilogv'  in  the  admiit^  supenonty 
which  he  naturally  conceded  to  the  Deity  of  apeo^ 
advanced,  as  he  might  well  conceive,  so  far  above 
his  own  in  power  and  attainments,  ns  might  reason- 
ably infer  a corresponding  superiority  in  the  nature 
objects  of  their  worship.^  .. 

From  another  narrative,  we  are  entitled  to  infer 
that  tho  European  wizard  was  held  superior  to ine 
native  sorcerer  of  North  .America.  Among  thonaffl' 
berless  extravagances  of  the  Scottish  Dissenters* 

♦ On  Remaikobla  Morcirt  of  Dirina  ProviOeoe*. 
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the  17th  ceatury,  now  canonized  in  a lump  by  those 
view  them  in  the  general  light  of  enemies  to  prelacy, 
was  a certain  ship-master,  called,  from  his  size, 
Meikle  John  Gibb.  Tl  lisnian,  a person  called  Ja- 
mie, and  one  or  two  otlier  men,  besides  twenty  or 
thirty  females  who  adhered  to  them,  went  the  wild- 
est lengths  of  enthusiasm.  Gibb  nendod  a party, 
who  followed  him  into  the  moorlands,  and  at  the 
Ford  Moss,  between  Airth  and  Stirling,  burned  their 
Bibles;  as  on  act  of  solemn  adherence  to  their  new 
faith.  They  were  apprehended  in  consequence,  and 
committed  to  prison  ; and  the  re.stof  the  Dissenters, 
however  differently  they  were  affected  by  the  perse- 
cution of  government,  when  it  applied  to  themselves, 
were  nevertheless  much  offended  that  the^*  poor  mad 
people  were  not  brought  to  capital  punishment  for 
their  blasphemous  extravagances : and  imputed  it  as 
a fresh  crime  to  the  Duke  of  York,  that,  though  he 
could  not  be  often  accused  of  toleration,  he  consi- 
dered the  discipline  of  the  house  of  correction  as  more 
likely  to  bring  the  unfortunate  Gibbites  to  their 
senses,  than  the  more  dignified  severities  of  a public 
trial  and  the  gallows.  Tne  Cameronians,  however, 
did  their  best  to  correct  this  scandalous  lenity. 
As  Meikle  John  Gibb,  who  was  their  comrade  in  eap- 
tivity,  used  to  disturb  their  worship  in  jail  by  his  ma- 
niac howling,  two  of  them  took  turn  about  to  hold 
him  down  by  force,  and  silence  him  by  a napkin 
thrust  into  ins  mouth.  This  mode  of  quieting  the 
unlucky  heretic,  though  sufficiently  emphatic,  being 
deemed  ineffectual  or  inconvenient,  George  Jackson, 
aCatneronian,  who  afterward  suiTered  at  the  gallows, 
dashed  the  maniac  W'ith  his  feet  and  hands  against 
the  wall,  and  bent  him  so  severely,  that  tiie  rc.st  were 
ifraid  that  he  had  killed  him  outright.  .After  which 
specimen  of  fraternal  chastiMmont,  the  iunali  c.  ;,o 
avoid  the  repetition  of  the  discipline,  whenever  tne 
prisoners  began  worship,  ran  behind  the  door,  and 
there,  with  his  own  napkin  crammed  into  bin  mouth, 
sat  howling  like  a chastised  cur.  But  on  bi'ing  final- 
ly transported  to  America.  John  Ciibb,  we  are  as- 
sured, was  much  admired  by  the  hc.ithen  for  his 
familiar  converse  with  the  Devil  bodily,  and  oOering 
sacrifices  to  him.  “He  died  there,”  sny.s  Walker, 
” about  the  year  1720.”*  We  must  necessarily  infer, 
that  the  pretensions  of  the  natives  to  supernatural 
communicuiion  could  not  be  of  a high  cla.s.<,  «!ince 
we  find  them  honouring  this  poor  mudman  as  their 
superior:  and,  in  general,  that  the  magic,  or  powali- 
ing,  of  the  North  American  Indians,  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  much  apprclicnded  by  the  British  Colo- 
nists, since  the  natives  themselves  gave  honour  and 
precwence  to  those  Europeans  who  cajne  among 
them  with  the  character  of  possessing  intereonrsc 
with  the  spirits  whom  they  themselves  professed  to 
worship.  ..... 

Notwithstanding  this  infertorify  on  the  part  of  the 
powahs,  it  occurred  to  the  sotilcrs  that  the  heathen 
Indians  and  Roman  Catholic  Frenclimen  were  par- 
ticularly favoured  by  the  demons,  who  sometimes 
adopted  their  appearance,  and  showed  themselvos 
in  their  likcnes^  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  colo- 
nists. Thus,  in  the  year  1692,  a party  of  real  or 
imaginary  French  ana  Indians  e.xhibitea  themselves 
occasionally  to  the  colonists  of  the  town  of  Glou- 
cester, in  the  county  of  Essex,  New  England, 
alarmed  the  country  aroimd  very  greatly,  skirmished 
iweatcdly  with  the  English,  and  caused  the  raising 
of  two  regiments,  and  the  despatching  a strong  re- 
enforcement  to  the  assistance  of  the  settlement.  But 
HB  these  visitants,  by  whom  they  were  plagued  more 
than  a fortnight,  though  they  c.vchangwl  fire  with 
the  settlers,  never  killed  or  scalped  any  one,  the  En- 

Sliah  became  convinced  that  they  were  not  real  In- 
ians  and  Frenchmen,  but  that  the  Devil  and  his 
agents  had  assumed  such  an  appearance,  although 
seemingly  nut  enabled  effectually  to  support  it,  fur 
the  molestation  of  the  colony. 1 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  ideas  of  superstition 

• 8«e  Patrick  Walkcr'i  Btoi^raphia  Picabyteriana,  voL  ii.  p.  03 ; 
ai»o  God’s  Judrneiit  u|Kin  Peiaeculora,  aod  Wodrow'a  Hiatorv, 
•pon  the  article  Jobn  Gibb. 

* AUcoalta,  book  vii.  nrticla  xviiL  The  fact  k alao  aDecad  in 
tb*  X«i6  of  Sir  William  Pbippa. 
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which  the  more  ignorant  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith  borrowed  from  the  wreck  of  the  classic  my- 
Ihology,  were  so  rooted  in  the  minds  of  their  suc- 
ccsBons,  that  these  found  corroboration  of  their  faith 
in  demonology  in  the  practice  of  every  pagan  nation 
whose  destiny  it  was  to  encounter  them  ns  enemies, 
and  that  as  well  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  the  globe  to  which  their  orms 
w’ero  carried.  In  a word,  it  may  be  safely  laid  down, 
that  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  dcmonolo- 
gy,  pre.senling  the  .same  general  outlines,  though  va- 
ned  according  to  liie  fancy  of  particular  nations;  ex- 
isted through  all  Europe.  It  seems  to  have  oeen 
founded  onginally  on  feelings  incident  to  the  human 
heart,  or  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  lia- 
ble,—to  have  been  largely  augmented  by  what  clas- 
sic superstitions  survived  the  ruins  of  paganism,— 
and  to  have  received  new  contributions  from  the 
opinions  collected  among  the  barbarous  nations 
whether  of  the  east  or  of  tne  w'est.  It  is  now  ne- 
cessary to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  question, 
and  endeavour  to  trace  from  what  especial  sources 
the  people  of  the  middle  ages  derived  those  notions, 
w'hich  gradually  assumeo  the  shape  of  a regular 
system  of  demonolog)'. 


LETTER  III. 

Crrcd  of  -Upctw4  paitklly  into  nwt  HcoUicn  Ns* 

tion-f  - IiwmwpiuiaKW  ti»C^II«  Tirotisaf  Sro«lnni!--BpliBin« 
Ftiuil— GniteiBSo'#  Croft— 8adi  Aboso*  Minitlwi  into  Clmuti- 
anitr  aft*f  the  owiitsr  A#«a  of  the  Cbordr- Law  of  Iho  Ro- 
nmn»  scaiiwt  Witchcraft— Romfm  Co«tatM  itiTvhro  tlw*  Tnll  of 
thi  if  iQiriow— Irwtsnoe'— Dcroonotos^  of  tins  Niotliom  Bur- 
KiftlaMe— lM-tw»Tn  tho 
Xorthcro  and  Emmn  Witohin*— Tb©  td  Fsi'Cinuiicin 

ascribed  to  the  Soroereanea— Esampte  ftoro  ths  Ej  rtHi'rin 
—The  Proph8i«M*i»  of  the  OomaUMi— The  God#  of  Tttlb.U5.i  not 
hicblf  resiurdBd  by  W'omhippar#— Olliwi  dofind  by  th«? 

Chompboa—Demom  of  the  Nostb— 0lor?  td  Ahsun  it  tt«d  A<- 
iTiuDd— Aetba  o4  Gieotroeot  sfsioat  Bpacbr««i-**AdYPntur,s  uf  a 
Cbsropbo  with  the  Goddew  fyera—Geoyarsioii  of  tbp  P-tratis 
nnwkad  to  ChfktisnltT— Nortlittm  HuinT-iiiunm otsmI  with 
thoBP  of  the  Ceks— Satyta  of  the  .North— Hishlnml  Ouriik— 
Msoiioc  the  Satye. 

The  creed  of  Zoroaster,  which  naturally  occurs 
to  iiria.^sistcd  reason  a.s  a mode  of  accounting  for  the 
ininalt’d  existence  of  good  and  evil  in  the  visible 
world— that  belief  which,  in  one  modificniion  or 
another,  sujmoses  the  coexi.sicnce  of  a benevolent 
nml  mnh’vtdent  principle,  which  contend  together 
without  either  being  able  decisively  to  prevail  over 
his  antagonist,  leads  the  fear  and  awe  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  iiunian  mind  to  the  worship  as  well 
of  the  author  of  evil,  so  tremendous  in  all  tneeffects 
of  which  credulity  accounts  him  the  primary  cause, 
as  to  that  of  his  great  opponent,  who  is  loved  and 
adored  as  the  Father  of  all  that  is  good  and  bounti- 
ful. Nay,  such  is  the  timid* servility  of  human  na- 
ture, that  tiie  worshippers  wnll  neglect  the  altars  of 
the  Author  of  good,  rather  than  that  of  Arimanes, 
trusting  with  indifference  to  the  well-known  mercy 
of  the  one,  while  they  shrink  from  the  idea  of  irri- 
tating the  vengeful  jealousy  of  the  awful  father  of  evil. 

The  Celtic,  tribes,  by  whom,  under  various  deno- 
minations, Europe  seems  to  have  been  originally 
peopled,  possessed,  in  common  with  other  savt^ei^ 
a natural  tendency  to  the  worship  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple. They  did  not,  perh.ips,  adore  Arimanes,  under 
one  sole  name,  or  consider  the  malignant  divinities, 
ns  sufficiently  powerful  to  undertake  a direct  strug- 
"le  with  the  more  benevolent  gods;  yet  they  thought 
it  worth  while  to  propitiate  tnem  by  various  expia- 
tory^  rites  nnd  prayers,  that  they,  and  the  elementa- 
ry tempests,  whirii  they  conceived  to  be  under  their 
direct  command,  might  ho  merciful  to  suppliants 
who  had  acknowledged  thoir  power,  and  deprecated 
their  vengeance. 

Remains  of  these  superstitions  might  be  traced 
till  past  tlic  middle  of  the  last  century,  though  fast 
becoming  obsolete,  or  passing  into  mere  popular 
customs  of  the  country  which  the  peasantry  observe, 
w'iihoul  thinking  of  their  origin.  About  1769,  when 
Mr.  Pennant  made  his  tour,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Baaltein,  Beltane,  or  First  of  May,  though  varying 
in  different  diatneta  of  the  Highlands,  was  yet  in 
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strict  observance ; and  the  cake  which  was  then 
baken  with  scrupulous  attention  to  certain  rites  and 
forms,  was  divided  into  fragments,  which  were  for- 
mally dedicated  to  birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  that  they, 
or  rather  the  being  whose  agents  they  were,  might 
spare  the  flocks  and  herds.* 

Another  custom  of  similar  origin  lingered  late 
among  us.  In  many  parishes  of  Scotland  there 
was  suffered  to  exist  a certain  portion  of  land  called 
tht  fudeman's  croft,  which  w’as  never  ploughed  or 
cultivated,  but  suffered  to  remain  waste,  like  the 
Temenos  of  a pagan  temple.  Though  it  was  not 
expressly  avoweeg  no  one  doubted  that  the  gude- 
man’s  croft  was  set  apart  for  some  evil  beings  in 
fact,  that  it  was  the  portion  of  the  arch-fiend  mm- 
self,  whom  our  ancestors  distinguished  by  a name, 
which,  while  it  was  generally  understood,  could  not, 
it  was  supposed,  be  offensive  to  the  stern  inhabitant 
of  the  regions  of  despair.  This  was  so  general  a 
custom,  that  the  Church  nublished  an  ordinance 
against  it  as  an  impious  and  blasphemous  usage. 

This  singular  custom  sunk  before  the  eflbrts  of 
the  cleiw  in  the  seventeenth  century;  but  there 
must  still  be  many  alive,  who  in  childhood  have 
been  taught  to  look  wiih  wonder  on  knolls  and 
patches  of  ground  left  uncultivated,  because,  when- 
ever a plougnsharo  entered  ihe  soil,  the  elementary 
spirits  were  supposed  to  testify  their  di.spleasure 
by  storm  and  thunder.  Within  our  own  memory, 
many  such  places,  sanctified  to  barrenness  by  some 
favourite  popular  superstition,  existed,  both  in 
Wales  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Scotland  ; but  the 
high  price  of  agricultural  produce  during  the  late 
war,  renders  it  doubtful  it  a veneration  for  gray- 
bearded  superstition  has  suffered  anyone  of  them 
to  remain  undesecrated.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
mounts  called  Sith  Blmiaith  were  respected,  and  it 
was  deemed  unlawful  and  dangerous  to  cut  wood, 
dig  earth  and  stones,  or  otherwi.^e  to  disturb  them.t 
Now,  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  the 
Christian  religion  should  have  permitted  the  exist- 
ence of  such  gross  and  impious  relics  of  heathen- 
ism, in  a land  where  its  doctrines  had  obtained  uni- 
versal credence.  But  this  will  not  appear  so  won- 
derful, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  original  Chris- 
tians under  the  heathen  emperors  were  called  to 
conversion  by  the  voice  of  apostles  and  saints,  in- 
vested for  the  purpose  with  miraculous  powers,  as 
well  of  language,  for  communicating  their  doctrine 
to  the  Gentiles,  as  of  cures,  for  the  purpose  of  au- 
thenticating their  mission.  These  converts  must 
have  been  in  general  such  elect  persons  as  were  ef- 
fectually called  to  make  part  of  the  infant  Church : 
and  when  hypocrites  ventured,  like  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  to  intrude  themselves  into  so  select  an  as- 
sociation, they  were  liable,  at  the  Divine  pleasure,  to 
be  detected  atid  punished.  On  the  contrary,  the  na- 
tions who  wea;e  convened  after  Christianity  had  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  empire,  were  not  brought 
within  the  pale  upon  such  a principle  of  selection, 
as  when  the  church  consisted  of  a few  individuals, 
who  had,  upon  conviction,  exchanged  the  errors  of 
the  pagan  religion  for  the  dangers  and  duties  incur- 
red by  those  who  embraced  a faith  inferring  the 
self-denial  of  its  votaries,  and  at  the  same  lime  ex- 
posing them  to  persecution.  When  the  Cross  be- 
came triumphant,  and  its  cause  no  longer  required 
the  direction  of  inspired  men,  or  the_  evidence  of 
miracles,  to  compel  reluctant  belief,  it  is  evident 
that  the  converts  who  thronged  into  the  fold  must 
have,  many  of  them,  entered  because  Christianity 
was  the  prevailing  faith— many  because  it  was  the 
church,  the  members  of  which  rose  most  readily  to 
promotion— many,  finally,  who,  though  content  to 
resign  the  worship  of  pagan  divinities  could  not,  at 
once,  dear  their  minds  of  heathen  riimtl  and  hea- 
then observances,  which  they  incoasistently  labour- 
ed to  unite  with  the  more  simple  and  majestic  faith 
that  disdained  such  impure  union.  If  this  was  the 

* See  Pennant*!  Scottish  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  lU.  The  tmvoller  men- 
tions  that  »omc  reativnl  of  the  tamo  kind  wni,  in  hu  time,  ob- 
aenred  in  Glouccftorvhinv 

» See  on  Subterranran  Commonwealth,  by  Mr. 

itoauT  Kirkb,  Minialer  at  Aborfoyle. 


case  even  in  the  Roman  empire,  where  the  converta 
to  the  Christian  faith  must  have  found,  among  the 
earlier  members  of  the  Church,  the  readiest  and  the 
stiundest  instruction,  how  much  more  imperfectly 
could  those  foreign  and  barbarous  tribes  receive  the 
neccssarj'  religious  information  from  some  zealous 
and  enthusiastic  preacher,  who  christened  them  by 
hundreds  in  one  nay  7 Still  less  could  we  imagine 
them  to  have  acquired  a knowledge  of  Christianity, 
in  the  genuine  and  perfect  sense  of  the  word,  when, 
as  was  frequently  the  ca.^,  they  only  assumed  the 
profession  of  the  relimon  that  had  become  the 
choice  of  some  favoured  chief,  who.se  example  they 
followed  in  mere  love  and  loyalty,  without,  perhap^ 
attaching  more  consequence  to  a change  of  religion 
than  to  a change  of  garments.  Suen  hasty  con- 
verts, professing  themselves  Christians,  but  neither 
weaned  from  their  old  belief,  nor  instructed  in  their 
new  one,  enteretl  the  sanctuarv'  without  laying 
aside  the  superstitions  with  which  their  young 
minds  had  been  imbued:  and,  accustomed  to  a plu- 
rality of  deities,  some  of  them,  who  bestowed  unu- 
sual thought  on  the  matter,  might  he  of  opinion, 
that,  in  adopting  the  God  of  the  Christians,  they 
had  not  renounced  the  serv’icc  of  every  inferior 
power. 

If,  indeed,  the  laws  of  the  empire  could  have  been 
supposed  to  have  had  any  influence  over  those  fierce 
barbarians,  who  conceived  that  the  empire  itself  lay 
before  them  as  a spoil,  they  might  have  been  told 
that  Constantine,  takjng  the  oflence  of  alleged  ma- 
gicians and  sorcerers  in  the  same  light  in  which  it 
was  viewed  in  the  law  of  3Io.ses.  had  denounced 
death  again.st  any  one  who  used  these  unlawful  in- 
quiries into  futurity.  “Let  the  unlawful  curiosity  of 
prying  into  futurity.”  says  the  law,  “ be  silent  iu 
every  one  henceforin  and  for  event  For,  subjected 
to  the  avenging  sword  of  the  law,  he  shall  he  pu- 
nished capitally  w*ho  disobeys  our  commands  in  inis 
matter.” 

If,  however,  we  look  more  closely  into  this  enact- 
ment, we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  civil  law 
does  not  found  upon  the  prohibitions  and  ptenalties 
in  Scripture;  although  it  condemns  the ars  maihe~ 
maiica  (for  the  most  mystic  and  uncertain  of  all 
sciences,  real  or  pretends,  at  that  time,  held  the  ti- 
tle which  now  distinguishes  the  must  exact)  as  a 
damnable  art,  and  utterly  jnterdicted,  and  declare* 
that  the  practitioners  therein  should  uie  by  fire,  as 
enemies  of  the  human  race — yet,  tlie  reason  of  this 
severe  treatment  seems  to  he  aifl'erent  from  that 
acted  upon  in  the  Mosaical  institutions.  The 
weight  of  the  crime  among  the  Jew.s  was  placed  on 
the  blasphemy  of  the  diviners,  and  their  treason 
against  the  theocracy  instituted  by  Jehovah.  The 
Roman  legislators  were,  on  the  other  hand,  moved 
chiefly  by  the  danger  arising  to  the  person  of  the 
prince  and  the  quiet  of  the  slate,  so  apt  to  be  unset- 
tled by  every  pretence  or  encouragement  to  innova- 
tion. The  reigning  emperors,  therefore,  were  deai- 
vous  to  place  a check  upon  the  mathematics,  (as 
they  termed  the  art  of  divination.)  much  more  for  a 
political  than  a rcligiou.s  cause,  since  we  observe,  in 
the  history  of  the  empire,  how  often  the  dethrone- 
ment or  death  of  the  sovereign  was  produced  by  con- 
spiracies or  mutinies  which  took  their  rise  from  pre- 
tended prophecies.  In  this  mode  of  viewing  the 
crime,  the  lawvers  of  the  lower  empire  acted  upon 
the  example  of  those  who  had  compiled  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables.§  The  mistaken  and  misplaced 
devotion  which  Horace  recommends  to  the  rural 

I Codex,  lib.  ix.  tit.  18.  nap.  1,  3,  3,  6.  6.  7. 8. 

f Ity  thw  mure  ancient  coiie,  the  puniahment  of  death  waa  in- 
deed dcno'inced  agaiiut  ilionu  who  deatruyed  crom,  Mirakened 
ittormc,  or  Inroupht  <wer  to  thrir  Immi  and  jramew  th-  fruiu  of  tJw 
earth  ; but,  by  ifooii  fortune,  it  left  the  arriculturwts  of  the 
(It  libertv  to  ii»e  the  meanii  they  iWichi  moat  v*rnper  to  n'ndnr 
their  tie(d«  fertdc  rikI  plentiful.  Pliny  infiMtoii  i»,  that  one  Cams 
Fiiriii*  Cmainu*.  a Roniun  of  mean  eaiate.  mi»e«l  tarjrer  crops 
from  a amnll  field,  than  hU  nei^iboMrs  amid  iWitain  from  more 
ample  iKe*ne>»«ion*.  He  wai*  brwiaht  Itefore  the  jud<m.  upon  a 
chnrfo.  Bverrinjr  timt  he  conjured  the  fniit*  of  the  earth.  prtMhiaed 
by  hi*  neishlKium’  fnnnK,  iiitn  hi*  own  ptM.VMiun.  Crewnos  ap- 
l>eored,  and,  ha\ine  proved  ilie  return  or  his  farm  to  be  the 
dtice  of  hi*  own  hard  and  unremiltinx  labour,  as  well  os  mxpohet 
skill,  was  dismissed  with  the  hifhest  honours. 
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nymph,  Phidyle,  would  hare  been  a crime  of  a deep 
die  in  a Christian  convert,  and  must  have  subjected 
him  to  excommunication,  as  one  relapseti  to  the 
rites  of  paganism  ; but  he  might  indulge  his  super- 
stition, by  supposing,  that  though  he  must  not  wor- 
ship Pan  or  Ceres,  as  gods,  he  was  at  liberty  to  fear 
them  in  their  new  capacity  of  fiends.  Some  com- 
promise between  the  fear  and  the  conscience  of  the 
new  converts  at  a lime  when  the  church  no  longer 
consisted  exclusively  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  confes- 
sors, the  disciples  of  in.spirwl  apostles,  led  them, 
and  even  their  priestly  guides,  subject  like  them- 
selves to  human  passions  and  errors,  to  resort  as  a 
charm,  if  not  as  an  act  of  wor.ship,  to  those  sacri- 
fice.s,  words,  and  ritual,  by  which  the  heathen,  whom 
they  had  succeeded,  pretended  to  arrest  evil,  or  pro- 
cure benefits. 

When  such  belief  in  a hostile  principle  and  its 
imaginations  was  become  general  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  ignoraace  of  its  conquerors,  tbo.se  wild  na- 
tions, Franks,  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  similar 
classes  of  unrefinid  humanity,  made  them  prone  to 
an  error  which  there  were  few  judicious  preachers 
to  warn  them  against ; and  we  ought  rather  to 
wonder  and  admire  the  Divine  clemency,  which  im- 
parted to  so  rude  nations  the  light  of  the  gospel, 
and  disposed  them  to  receives  relimon  so  repugnant 
to  their  warlike  habits,  than  that  they  should,  at  the 
same  time,  have  adopted  many  groM  superstitions, 
borrowed  from  the  pagans,  or  retained  numbers  of 
those  which  had  made  part  of  their  own  national 
forms  of  heathenism. 

Thus,  though  the  thrones  of  Jupiter,  and  the  su- 
perior deities  of  the  heathen  Pantheon  were  totally 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces,  fragments  of  iheir 
worship,  and  many  of  their  riles,  survivetl  the  con- 
version to  Christianity,  —nay,  are  in  existence  even 
at  this  late  and  enligntened  period,  although  those 
by  whom  they  are  practised  nave  not  preserved  the 
least  memory  of  tneir  original  purpose.  VVe  may 
hastily  mention  one  or  two  customs  of  classical 
origin,  in  addition  to  the  Beltane  and  those  already 
noticed,  which  remain  as  examples  that  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  once  gave  the  tone  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  of  Britain,  and  at  least 
to  the  whole  which  was  to  the  south  of  the  wail  of 
Severus. 

The  following  customs  still  linger  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  and  belong  to  thiscla.ss : The  bride,  when 
she  enters  the  house  of  her  husband,  is  lifted  over 
the  threshold,  and  to  step  on  if.  or  over  it,  volunta- 
rily, is  reckoned  a bad  omen.  This  custom  was  uni- 
versal in  Rome,  where  it  was  observed  as  keeping 
in  memory  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  that  it  was 
by  a show  of  violence  towards  the  females,  that  the 
object  of  peopling  the  city  was  attained.  On  the  same 
occasion,  a sweet  cake,  baked  for  the  purpose,  is 
broken  above  the  head  of  the  bride  j which  is  also 
a rite  of  classic  antiquity. 

In  like  manner,  the  Scottish,  even  of  the  better 
rank,  avoid  contracting  marriage  in  the  month  of 
May,  which  genial  season  of  fiowers  and  breezes 
might,  in  other  respects,  appear  so  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  that  purpose.  It  was  specially  objected  to 
the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  profligate  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  that  the  union  was  formed  within  this  in- 
terdicted month.  This  prejudice  was  so  rooted 
among  the  Scots,  that,  in  16B4,  a set  of  enthusiasts, 
called  Gibbites,  proposed  to  renounce  it,  among  a 
long  list  of  stated  festivals,  fast  days,  popish  relics, 
not  forgetting  the  profane  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  names  of  the  months,  and  all  sorts  of  idle  a nr 
ailly  practices  which  their  tender  consciences  took 
an  exception  to.  This  objection  to  solemnize  mar- 
riage in  the  meny  month  of  .May,  however  fit  a sea- 
son for  courtship,  is  also  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
pagans,  which,  had  these  fanatics  been  aware  of  it, 
would  have  been  an  additional  reason  for  their  ana- 
thema against  the  practice.  The  ancients  have 
Siven  us  as  a maxim,  that  it  is  only  bad  women 
^ho  marry  in  that  month.* 

The  custom  of  saying,  God  bless  you,  when  a 
Parion  in  company  sneezes,  is,  in  like  manner,  de- 
* Mala  nub«nt  MaJa. 


rived  from  sternutation  being  considered  as  a crisis 
of  the  plague  at  Athens,  and  the  hope  that,  when  it 
was  attained,  the  patient  had  a chance  of  recovery. 

But,  besides  these,  and  many  other  customs  which 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  receive  from  iheclas- 
sical  times,  and  which  it  is  not  our  object  to  inve^ 
tigata  they  derived  from  thence  a shoal  of  supersti- 
tious beliefs,  which,  blended  and  mingled  with  those 
which  they  brought  with  them  out  of  their  own 
country,  fostered  and  formed  the  materials  of  a de- 
monological cre<?d,  which  has  descended  down  al- 
most to  our  own  times.  NixaS,  or  Nicksa,  a river 
oj  ocean  god,  worshipped  on  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic, seems  to  have  taken  uiicontested  possession  of 
the  attributes  of  N^tune.  Amid  the  twilight  win- 
ters and  oveipowering  tempests  of  these  gloomy  re- 
gions, he  had  been  not  unnaturally  chosen  as  the 
power  most  adverse  to  man,  and  the  supernatural 
character  with  which  he  was  invested  has  descend- 
ed to  our  time  under  two  difl'ereni  aspects.  The  Nixa 
of  the  Germans  is  one  of  those  fascinating  and  love- 
ly fays  whom  the  ancients  termed  Naiads  ; and  un- 
less ber  pride  is  insulted,  or  her  jealousy  awakened, 
by  an  inconstant  lover,  her  temper  is  generally  mild, 
and  her  actions  beneficent.  The  Old  Nick,  known 
ill  England,  is  an  equally  genuine  descendant  of  the 
northern  sea  god,  and  possesses  a larger  portion  of 
his  powers  and  terrors.  The  Britisn  sailor,  who 
fears  nothing  else,  confesses  his  terrors  for  this  ter- 
rible being,^  and  believes  him  the  author  of  alnnost 
all  the  various  calamities  to  which  the  precarious 
life  of  a seaman  is  so  continually  exposeci. 

The  Bhar-guest,  or  Bhar-geisi,  by  which  name  it 
is  generally  acknowledged  through  various  countiy 
parts  of  England,  and  particularly  in  Yorkshire,  al- 
so called  a Dobie—a  local  spectre  which  haunts  a 
particular  spot  under  various  forms— is  a deity,  as 
his  name  implies,  of  Teutonic  descent ; and  if  it  be 
true,  as  the  author  has  beim  informed,  that  some  fa- 
milies bearing  the  name  of  Dobie  carry  a phnntonri, 
or  spectre  passant,  in  their  armorial  bcarings,t  it 
plainly  implies,  that  however  the  word  may  have 
l)t*en  selected  for  a prop<?r  name,  its  original  deriva- 
tion had  not  then  been  forgotten. 

The  classic  mythology  presented  numerous  points 
in  which  it  readily  coalesced  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Danes,  and  Northmen  of  a Inter  period- 
They  recognised  the  power  of  Krictho,  Canidia,  and 
other  sorceresses,  whose  spells  could  perplex  the 
course  of  the  elements,  intercept  the  mflpence  of 
the  sun.  and  prevent  his  beneficial  operation  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; call  down  the  moon  from 
her  appointed  sphere,  and  disturb  the  original  and 
destined  course  of  nature  by  their  words  and  charms, 
and  the  power  of  the  evil  spirits  whom  they  evoked. 
They  were  also  professionally  implicated  in  all  such 
mystic  and  secret  rites  and  ceremonies  as  were  used 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  infernal  powers, 
whose  dispositions  were  suppo.sed  as  dark  and  way- 
ward, us  their  realms  were  gloomy  and  dismal. 
Such  hags  were  fre«iuent  agents  in  the  violation  of 
unburied  bodies,  and  it  was  believed,  by  the  vulgar 
at  least,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  corpses  un- 
giiardeu  lest  they  should  he  mangled  by  the  witches, 
who  took  from  them  the  most  choice  ingredients 
composing  their  charms.  Above  all,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  frightful  sorceresses  possessed 
the  power  of  transforming  themselves  and  others 
into  animals,  which  are  used  in  their  degree  of  qua- 
drupeds, or  in  whatever  other  laborious  occupation 
belongs  to  the  transformed  state.  The  poets  of  the 
heathens,  with  authors  of  fiction,  such  as  Lucian 
and  Apuleius,  ascribe  all  these  powers  to  the  witches 
of  the  pagan  world,  combining  them  with  the  art  of 
poisoning,  and  of  making  magical  fillers,  to  seduce 
the  affections  of  the  young  and  beautiful ; and  such 
were  the  characteristics  which,  in  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, the  people  of  the  middle  ages  ascribed  to  the 
witches  of  their  day. 

I A Himiliir  bearing  hru  txien  ancribed,  for  the  came  rcaaon,  to 
those  of  the  name  (4*  Fantnmc.  who  carried  of  old  a eoblin,  or 
(ilianiom,  in  n shroud  ^ablc  paMiant.on  a field  azure.  Both  bear- 
in(*  are  fimnd<‘d  on  what  is  called  ranting  Itoraldir,  a tpeciee  of 
art  dMowned  by  the  wnten  on  Uie  acience,  yet  univeraally  maae 
tue  of  by  thoee  who  piaetue  the  art  ofbtaaooiy. 
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Bat  in  thus  adopting  the  superstitions  of  the  an- 
cients, the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  com- 
bined them  with  similar  articles  of  belief,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  their  onginal  settle- 
ments in  me  North,  where  the  existence  of  hags  of 
the  same  character  formed  a great  feature  in  their 
Sagas  and  their  Chronicles.  It  r^mres  but  a slight 
acquaintance  with  these  compositions,  to  enable  the 
reader  to  recognise  in  the  Galdraktnna  of  the  Scald^ 
the  Slryea,  or  w'itch-woman  of  more  classical  cli- 
mates. In  the  northern  ideas  of  witches,  there  was 
no  irreligion  concerned  w'ith  their  lore;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  possession  of  rnadcal  knowledge  was  an 
especial  attribute  of  Odin  himself;  and  to  intrude 
themselves  upon  a Deity,  and  compel  him  to  in- 
struct them  in  what  they  de.sired  to  know,  was  ac- 
counted not  an  act  of  impiety,  but  of  gallantry  and 
high  courage,  among  those  sons  of  the  sword  and 
the  spear.  Their  matrons  possessed  a high  reputa- 
tion for  magic,  for  prophetic  powers,  for  creating  il- 
lusions; and,  if  not  capable  of  transfonnauons  of 
the  human  body,  they  were  at  least  able  to  imj>ose 
such  fascination  on  the  sight  of  their  enemies,  as  to 
conceal  for  a period  the  objects  of  which  they  were 
in  search. 

There  is  a remarkable  story  in  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga, 
(Historia  Eyranorum,)  giving  the  result  of  such  a 
controversy  between  two  of  these  gifted  women,  one 
of  whom  was  determined  on  discovering  and  putting 
to  death  the  son  of  the  other,  named  kalla,  who  in 
a brawl  had  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  daughter-in-law 
of  Gierada.  A party  det. ached  to  avenge  this  WTong, 
by  putting  Oddo  to  death,  retumi-d  deceived  by  the 
8K.ill  of  his  mother.  They  had  found  only  Katla. 
they  said,  spinning  dax  from  a largo  distaff.  ‘‘Fools,” 
said  Geiraaa,  " that  distaff  was  the  man  you  sought.” 
They  returned,  seized  the  distaff,  and  burned  it.  Hut 
this  second  time,  the  witch  disguised  her  son  under 
the  appearance  of  a tame  kid.  A third  time  he  was 
a hog,  which  grovelled  among  the  ashes.  The 

Earty  returned  yet  again ; augmented,  as  one  of 
latfa’s  maidens,  who  kept  watch,  informed  her  mis- 
tress by  one  m a blue  mantle.  “ Alas !”  said  Katia, 
“ it  is  the  sorceress  Geirada,  against  whom  spells 
avail  not.”  Accordingly,  the  ho.itile  party,  entering 
for  the  fourth  time,  seized  on  the  oliJ'  Ct  of  their  ani- 
mosity, and  pul  him  to  death.*  This  species  of 
w’itchcrafl  is  well  known  m Scotland  as  the  ela- 
mour,  or  dtceptia  visu3,  and  was  supposed  to  Bo  a 
special  attribute  of  the  race  of  Gipsies. 

Neither  are  those  prophetesses  to  be  forgotten, 
so  much  honoured  among  the  Cft^rman  tribes,  that, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Tacitus,  they  rose  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  their  councils,  by  their  supposed  super- 
natural knowledge,  and  even  obtained  a share  in 
the  direction  of  their  armies.  This  peculiarity  in 
the  habits  of  the  North  was  so  general,  that  it  wns 
no  unusual  thing  to  see  females,  from  respect  to 
their  supposed  view's  into  futurity,  and  the  degree 
of  divine  inspiration  which  was  vouchsafed  to  them, 
arise  to  the  degree  of  Haxa,  or  chief  prie.stess,  from 
which  comes  the  word  Hext,  now  universally  used 
for  a witch ; a circumstance  which  plainly  show’s, 
that  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancient  natives 
of  the  North  had  given  to  the  modern  language  an 
appropriate  word  for  distingui.shing  those  females 
who  had  intercourse  with  the  spiritual  world.t 
It  is  undeniable  that  these  Pythonesses  were  held 
in  high  respect  while  the  pagan  relimon  lasted  ; but 
for  that  very  reason  they  became  odious  so  soon  as 
the  tribe  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Tiicy  were, 
of  course,  if  they  pretended  to  retain  their  influence, 

* Eyrbirria  Sojia.in  Northorn  AniiauiUe«. 

* It  may  Im*  worth  wliile  to  nolinn,  that  th<>  word  Haxa  is  still 
used  in  sicoiland  in  its  sense  ot'  a dniidess.  or  chief  iiriestcM,  l<» 
distinimish  the  places  where  such  females  exercised  Uieir  ritual. 
There  is  a species  of  smull  inlri’ndiinent  on  the  western  descent 
of  tin:  Eildon  hills,  wliich  Mr.  .Milne,  in  his  account  oftlic  parish 
of  Melrose,  drawn  op  about  eighty  years  a*o.  says  wa«  dcnorniim 
ted  Bourjo,  H wonl  of  unknown  derivation.  Iiy  which  tlw  place  is 
■till  known.  Here  a universal  and  snUulma  tradition  bore,  that 
ouman  sacrifiree  were  of  yore  offered,  while  the  tieople  assislioir 
ocaild  liehold  the  ceremony  from  the  deration  of  the  (tlacis,  which 
eloiM  inward.  With  tliis  place  of  sacrifice  communicated  a path, 
•tul  discernible,  called  the  HaxtUgate,  Icadinx  to  a small  i;len,  or 
narrow  valley,  called  the  iiafeUcleuch— both  which  wo^s  are 
imbably  derived  fWxn  the  Haxa,  or  chief  priesteea  of  the  pagans. 


either  despised  as  impostors,  or  feared  as  sorcereMca; 
and  the  more  tba^  in  particular  instances,  they 
became  dreaded  for  their  power,  the  more  they  were 
detested,  under  the  conviction  that  they  derived  it 
from  the  enemy  of  man.  The  deities  of  the  norihen 
heathens  underwent  a similar  metamorphosis,  re- 
sembling that  proposed  by  Drawcansir  m the  Re- 
hearsal, who  threatens  “to  make  a god  subscribe 
himsell  a devil.” 

I'he  warriors  of  the  North  received  this  new  im- 
pression concerning  the  influence  of  their  deities, 
and  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived,  with  the 
more  indifference,  as  their  worship,  when  their  my- 
thology was  most  generally  established,  was  never 
of  a very  reverential  or  devotional  character.  Thar 
ideas  oi  their  own  merely  human  prowess  was  so 
high,  that  the  champions  made  it  their  boast,  u 
w’e  have  already  hinted,  they  would  not  give  way  ia 
fight  even  to  the  immortal  gods  themselves.  Such, 
we  learn  from  Cesar,  was  the  idea  of  the  Germans 
concerning  the  Suevi  or  Swabians,  a tribe  to  whom 
the  others  yielded  the  palm  of  valour;  and  many 
individual  stories  are  told  in  the  Sagas  concerning 
bold  champions,  who  had  fought,  not  only  with  the 
sorcerers,  but  with  the  deniigod.s  of  the  system,  and 
come  off  unharmed,  if  not  victorious,  in  ine  contest 
Hother,  for  example,  encountereii  the  god  Thorm 
battle,  as  Diomede,  in  the  Iliad,  engages  with  Mara, 
and  with  like  success.  Bartnolinet  gives  us  re- 
peated examples  of  the  same  kind.  “ Know  this,” 
said  Kiartan  to  Olaus  Triggtiasen,  ” that  I believe 
neither  in  idols  or  demons.  I have  travelled 
through  various  strange  countries,  and  have  encoun- 
tered many  giants  and  monsters,  and  have  new 
been  conquet^  by  them;  I therefore  put  my  sole 
trust  in  my  own  strength  of  body  and  course  of 
soul.”  Another  yet  more  broad  answer  was  mede 
to  St.  Olaus,  King  of  Norw-ay,  by  Gaukater.  ‘‘I 
am  neither  pagan  nor  Christian.  My  comrades  and 
I profess  no  other  religion  than  a perfect  confidence 
in  our  ow'n  strength  and  invincibility  in^  batfle.” 
Such  chieftains  were  of  the  sect  of  Mezentiua— 

" Dexlra  mihi  Dens,  et  tolum,  >]uod  iniuile  libro 

Nunc  adnintr'i 

And  vve  cannot  wonder  jhat  champions  of  such  i 
character,  careless  of  their  gods  while  yet  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  readily  regarded  them  as  demoni 
aft(;r  their  conversion  to  Chrisiiani^. 

To  incur  the  highest  extremity  of  danger  became 
accounted  a proof  of  that  insuperable  valour  for 
which  every  Northman  desired  to  be  famed,  and 
their  annals  afford  numerous  instances  of  encoan- 
ters  with  ghosts,  witches,  furies,  and  fiends,  whom 
the  Kiempe.  or  champions,  compelled  to  submit  to 
their  mere  mortal  strength,  and  yield  to  their  ser- 
vice the  weapons  or  other  treasures  which  they 
guarded  in  thoir  tombs. 

The  Norsemen  were  the  more  prone  to  these  w- 
per.stitions,  because  it  was  a favourite  fancy  of  theirt 
that,  in  many  instancejs,  the  change  from  life  to 
death  altered  the  temper  of  the  human  spirit  from 
benignant  to  ninlevolent ; or  perhaps,  that  when  the 
soul  left  the  body,  its  departure  was  occasionally 
supplied  by  a wicked  demon,  who  took  the  opporw- 
niU’  to  enter  and  occupy  its  late  habitation. 

Upon  such  a supposition  the  wild  fiction  that  fol- 
lows is  probably  grounded  ; which,  extravagant  ai 
it  is,  possesses  something  striking  to  the  imagination. 
Saxo  Grammaticus  tells  us  of  the  fame  of  two  Norse 
princes  or  chiefs,  who  had  formed  what  was  called 
a brotherhood  in  arms,  implying  not  only  the  firmest 
friendship  and  constant  support  during  all  the  adven- 
tures which  they  should  undertake  in  life,  but  bind- 
ing them  by  a solemn  compact,  that  after  the  death 
of  either,  the  survivor  should  descend  alive  into  the 
sepulchre  of  his  brother-in-arms,  and  consent  tote 
buriefi  along  w’ith  him.  The  task  of  fulfilling  this 
dreadful  compact  fell  upon  Asmund,  his  companion, 
Assueit,  havini:  been  slain  in  battle.  The  tomb  was 
fonned  after  the  ancient  northern  custom  in  what 
w'as  called  the  age  of  hills,— that  is,  when  it  wM 
usual  to  bury  persons  of  distinguisbed  merit  or  rank 

: De  caiMM  rontemptffi  n«nt,  lib.  i.  cop.  6. 
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on  some  conspicuous  spot,  which  was  crowned  with 
a mound.  With  this  purpose  a deep  narrow  vault 
was  constructed,  to  be  the  apartment  of  the  future 
tomb  over  which  the  sepulchral  heap  was  to  be  piled. 
Here  they  deposited  arms,  trophies,  poured  forth, 
perhaps,  the  blood  of  victims,  introduced  into  the 
tomb  the  war-horses  of  the  champions,  and  when 
these  rites  had  been  duly  paid,  the  body  of  Assueit 
was  placed  in  the  dark  and  narrow  house,  while  his 
faithful  brother-in-arms  entered  and  satdpwn  by  the 
corpse,  without  a word  or  look  which  testified  regret 
or  unwillingness  to  fulfil  his  fearful  engagement. 
The  soldiers  who  had  witnessed  this  singular  inter- 
ment of  the  dead  and  living,  rolled  a huge  stone  to 
the  mouth  of  the  tomb,  and  piled  so  much_earth  and 
stones  above  the  spot  as  made  a mound  visible  from 
a great  distance,  and  then,  with  loud  lamentation  for 
the  loss  of  such  undaumed  leaders,  they  dispersed 
themselves  like  a flock  which  has  lost  its  shepherd. 

Years  passed  away  after  years,  and  a century  had 
elapsed,  ere  a noble  Swedisn  rover,  bound  upon  some 
higri  adventure,  and  supportiKl  by  a eallan^  band  of 
followers,  arrived  in  the  valley  whieii  took  its  name 
from  the  tomb  of  the  brethren-in-arnis.  The  story 
was  told  to  the  strangers,  whose  leader  determined 
on  opening  the  sepultdiro,  partly  because,  as  already 
hinted,  it  was  reckoned  a lieroic  action  to  brave  the 
anger  of  departed  heroes  by  violating  their  tombs ; 
partly  to  attain  the  arms  ami  sword.s  of  proof  with 
which  the  dfccnsed  had  done  their  great  actions.  He 
set  his  soldiers  to  work,  and  soon  removed  the  earth 
and  stones  from  one  side  of  tlio  mound,  and  laid  bare 
the  entrance.  _ But  the  stoutest  of  the  rovers  storied 
back,  when,  instead  of  the  silence  of  a tomb,  they 
heard  within  horrid  cries,  the  clash  of  swords,  the 
clang  of  armour,  and  all  the  noise  of  n mortal  com- 
bat between  two  furious  champions.  A young  war- 
rior was  let  down  into  the  profound  tomb  by  a cord, 
which  was  drawn  up  shortly  after,  in  hoj«  s of  news 
from  beneath.  But  when  the  adveninrer  descended, 
some  one  threw  him  from  the  cord,  and  took  his 
place  in  the  noose.  When  the  rope  wu.^  pulled  up, 
the  soldiers,  instead  of  their  comptinion,  beheM  A.s- 
mund,  the  survivor  of  the  breihren-in-arms.  He 
rushed  iniotheoiien  air,  his  sword  drawn  in  hisband, 
his  armour  half  torn  from  his  budv,  the  left  side  of 
his  face  almost  scratched  ofT,  as  by  the  talons  of 
EMiue  wild  beast.  He  had  no  sooner  appeared  in  the 
light  of  day,  than,  with  the  improvisatory  poetic,  ta- 
lent which  ihe.se  champions  often  united  with  heroic 
strength  and  bravery,  he  pourc«l_  forth  a string  of 
verses  containing  the  history  of  his  hundred  years’ 
conflict  within  the  tomb.  It  seems  that  no  sooner 
was  the  sepulchre  closed  than  the  corpse  of  the  slain 
A.osueit  arose  from  the  ground,  inspired  by  some  ra- 
venous goulf,  and  having  first  torn  to  pieces  and  de- 
voured tho  hoyscs  which  lind  been  tmtonibed  with 
them,  threw  him.eelf  upon  the  companion  who  had 
just  given  him  such  a sign  of  devoted  friendship,  in 
order  to  treat  him  in  the  same  manner.  The  hero, 
no  way  discountenanced  by  the  horrors  of  his  situa- 
tion, took  to  his  arms,  and  defended  himself  manfully 
against  Assueit,  or  rather  against  the  evil  demon 
who  tenanted  that  champion’s  body.  In  this  manner 
the_  living  brother  wagwl  a preternatural  conibat, 
which  had  endured  during  a whole  century,  when 
Asmund,  at  last  obtaining  the  victory,  pnislratcd  his 
enemy,  and  by  driving,  as  he  boasted,  a stake  through 
his  body,  had  finally  reduced  him  to  the  state  of  quiet 
becoming  a tenant  of  the  tomb.  Having  chanted 
the  triumphant  account  of  his  contest  and  victory, 
this  mangled  conqueror  fell  dead  before  them.  The 
body  of  A.ssueil  was  taken  out  of  the  tomb,  burned, 
and  the  a.shes  dispersed  to  heaven ; while  that  of  the 
victor,  now  lifeless,  and  without  a companion,  was 
deposited  there,  so  that  it  was  hoped  his  slumliers 
might  remain  undisturbed.*  Tho  precautions  taken 
against  Assueit’s  reviving  a second  time,  remind  us 
of  those  adopted  in  the  tlreok  Islands,  and  in  the 
Turkish  provinco.s,  against  the  vampire.  It  nflords 
also  a derivation  of  ilie  ancient  Knglish  law  in  case 
of  suicide^  when  a stake  was  driven  through  the 
body,  originally  to  keep  it  secure  in  the  tomb. 

* Sm  Saxo  Grunmatictu,  Hist  Dan.  ia>.  v. 


The  Norfhem  people  also  acknowledged  a kind 
of  ghosts,  who,  when  they  had  obtained  possession 
of  a building,  or  the  right  of  haunting  it,  aid  not  de- 
fend themselves  against  mortals  on  the  knightly 
principle  of  duel,  like  Assueit,  nor  were  aniename  to 
the  prayers  of  the  priest  or  the  spells  of  the  sorcerer, 
but  became  tractable  when  properly  convened  in  a 
legal  process.  The  Eyrbiggia  Saga  acouaints  us, 
that  the  mansion  of  a respectable  landholder  in  Ice- 
land was,  soon  after  the  settlement  of  that  island, 
exposed  to  a persecution  of  this  kind.  The  molesta- 
tion was  produceti  by  the  concurrence  of  certaia 
mystical  and  spectral  phenomena,  calculated  to  in- 
troduce such  persecution.  About  the  commence- 
ment of  winter,  with  that  slight  exchange  of  darkness 
and  twilight  which  constitutes  night  and  day  in 
these  latitudes,  a contagious  disease  arose  in  a family 
of  consequence,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
sweeping  off  several  members  of  the  family  at  differ- 
ent tunes,  seemed  to  threaten  them  all  with  death. 
But  the  death  of  these  persons  was  attended  with 
the  singular  consequence,  that  their  spectres  were 
seen  to  wander  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion- 
house,  terrifying,  and  even  assaulting,  those  of  the 
living  family  wno  ventured  abroad.  As  the  number 
of  the  dead  members  of  the  devoted  household  seem- 
ed to  increase  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  survivors, 
the  ghosts  took  it  upon  them  to  enter  the  hous^ 
and  produce  their  serial  forms  and  wasted  physi- 
ognomy, even  in  the  stove  where  the  fire  was  main- 
tained for  the  general  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
which,  in  an  Ic^and  winter,  is  the  only  comfortable 
place  of  assembling  the  familv.  But  the  remaining 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  terrified  by  the  intrusion  of 
these  epee  ires,  chose  rather  to  withdraw  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  bouse,  and  nbandon  their  w-urm 
svatii,  than  to  ei^ure  the  neighbourhood  of  the  phan- 
toms. Complaints  were  at  length  made  to  a pontiff 
of  the  g»d  Tbor,  named  Saomt,  who  exercised  con- 
sifieraoie  influence  in  the  island.  By  his  counsel, 
the  young  proprietor  of  the  h non  ted  nian.sloii  assem- 
bled a juryt  or  inquest,  of  his  neighbours,  eonstituied 
in  the  usual  judicial  form,  as  if  t«»  jurfs®  an  ordioary 
civil  maitCT’,  and  proceeded,  in  their  presence,  to  cite 
indtvidoally  the  various  pbaiitoms  and  resomhlancea 
of  the  deceased  inemhers  of  the  family,  to  altpw  by 
what  warrant  they  disrated  with  him  ami  his  ser- 
vants the  quiet  pos-session  of  his  property,  and  what 
dtfence  they  could  plead,  for  thii.'?  interformg  wuli 
.'iml  incommoding  the  living.  The  spectres  of  the 
dead,  by  name,  and  in  order,  ns  summoned,  appeared 
on  their  being  called,  and  muttering  some  regrets  at 
being  obliged  to  abandon  their  dwelling,  departed, 
or  vanished,  from  the  astonished  inquest.  Judgment 
then  went  against  the  ghosts  by  default;  and  the 
trial  by  iury,  of  which  we  here  can  trace  the  origin, 
obtained  a triumph  unknown  to  any  of  the  great 
writers  who  have  made  it  the  subject  of  eulogy.t 
It  was  not  only  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  that 
the  w;arlike  people  of  the  North  made  war  without 
timidity,  and  successfully  entered  into  suits  of  eject- 
ment : these  daring  champions  pfien  braved  the  in- 
dignation even  of  the  superior  deities  of  their  mytho- 
logy, rather  than  allow  that  there  existed  any  being 
beiore  whom  their  boldness  could  quail,  ouch  is 
the  singtilar  story,  how  a young  man  of  high  courage, 
in  crossing  a desolate  ridge  of  mountains,  met  with 
a huge  wagon,  in  which  the  goddess  Frey^  (».  e.  a 
gigantic  idol  formed  to  represent  her,)  together  with 
her  shrine,  and  the  wealiny  offering  attached  to  it, 
was  travelling  from  one  district  of  the  country  to 
another.  The  shrine,  or  sanctuary  of  the  idol,  was, 
like  a modern  caravan,  travelling  with  a show, 
screened  by  boards  and  curtains  from  the  public 
gaze,  and  the  equipage  was  under  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  pnestess  of  Freya,  a young,  good- 
looking,  and  attractive  woman.  The  traveller 
naturally  associated  himself  with  the  priestess,  who, 
as  she  walked  on  foot,  apparently  was  in  no  degree 
displeased  with  tho  company  of  a powerful  and 
handsome  young  man,  as  a guide  and  companion  on 
the  iourncy.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  presence 
of  the  champion,  and  his  discourse  with  the  priest- 
* ByrtHCKts  Saca.  Sae  f/ortMen  AnttttfUiM. 
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ess,  was  less  satisfactory  to  the  goddess  than  to  the 
parlies  principally  concerned.  Uy  a certain  signal 
the  divinity  summoned  the  priestess  to  the  sanctua- 
ry, who  presently  returned  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  terror  in  her  countenance,  to  inform  her  com- 
panion that  it  was  the  will  of  Freya  that  be  should 
tie})arl,  and  no  longer  travel  in  their  company. 
“You  must  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  god- 
dess,” said  the  champion;  "Freya  cannot  nave 
formed  a wish  so  unreasonable,  as  to  desire  I should 
abandon  the  straight  and  good  road,  which  leads 
me  directly  on  my  journey,  to  choose  precipitous 
paths  and  oy-roads,  where  1 may  break  my  neck.”— 
"Nevertheless,”  said  the  priestess,  "the  goddess 
will  be  highly  offended  if  you  disobey  her  commanda, 
nor  can  1 conceal  from  you  that  .she  may  personally 
assault  you.”— " It  will  be  at  her  own  peni  if  she 
should  be  so  audacious.”  said  the  champion,  “ for  I 
will  try  the  power  of  this  a.xe  against  the  strength  of 
beams  and  boards.”  The  priestess  chid  him  for  hi-s 
impiety:  but  being  unable  to  compel  him  to  obey 
the  goddess’  mandate,  they  again  relapsed  into 
familiarity,  which  advanced  to  such  a point,  that  a 
clattering  noise  w'ithin  the  tabernacle,  as  of  ma- 
chinery put  in  motion,  intimated  to  the  travellers 
that  Freya,  who  perhaps  had  somequaliiies  in  com- 
mon w'itn  the  classical  Vesta,  thought  a personal 
interruption  of  this  lf^te-k-t?te  ought  to  be  deferred 
no  longer.  The  curtains  flew  open,  and  the  massive 
and  awkward  idol,  w'ho,  we  may  suppose,  resembled 
in  form  the  giant  created  by  Frankenstein,  leaped 
lumbering  from  the  carriage,  and  rushing  on  the  in- 
trusive traveller,  dealt  him,  with  its  wooden  hands 
and  arms,  such  tremendous  blows,  as  were  equally 
difficult  to  parry  or  to  endure.  Hut  the  champion 
was  armed  with  a double-edged  Danish  axe,  with 
which  he  bestirred  himself  with  so  much  strength 
and  activity,  that  at  length  he  split  the  head  of  the 
image,  and  with  a severe  blow  hewed  olfits  left  leg. 
The  image  of  Freya  then  fell  motionless  to  the 
ground,  and  the  deinon  which  had  auimatiKi  it,  fled 
yelling  from  the  battered  tenement.  The  champion 
wa.s  now  victor;  and,  according  to  the  law  of  arms, 
took  possession  of  the  female  and  the  baggage.  The 
riestoss,  the  divinity  of  whose  patroness  had  been, 
y the  event  of  the  combat,  sorely  lessened  in  her 
eyes,  was  tiow  easily  induced  to  become  the  asso- 
ciate and  concubine  of  the  conqueror.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  district  \y hither  he  was  travelling, 
and  there  displayed  the  shrine  of  Freya.  taking  care 
to  hide  the  injunes  which  the  goddess  bad  received 
in  the  brawl.  The  champion  came  in  for  a share  of 
a gainful  trade  driven  by  the  priestess,  besides  ap- 
propriating to  himself  most  of  the  treasures  which 
the  sanctuary  had  formerly  contained.  Neither 
does  it  appear  that  Freya,  having,  perhaps,  a sensi- 
ble recollection  of  the  power  of  the  axe,  ever  again 
ventured  to  appear  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing her  falji^  stewards  to  account. 

The  national  estimation  of  deities,  concerning 
whom  such  stories  could  be  told  and  believed,  wasi, 
of  course,  of  no  deep  or  respectful  character.  The 
Icelanders  abandoned  Odin,  Freya,  Thor,  and  their 
whole  pagan  mythology,  in  consideration  of  a sinale 
disputation  between  the  heathen  priests  and  the 
Chnstian  missionaries.  The  priests  threatened  the 
island  with  a desolating  eruption  of  the  volcano 
called  Hecln.  as  the  necessaiY  consequence  of  the 
vengeance  of  their  deifies.  Snorro,  the  same  who 
advisi-d  the  inquest  against  the  ghosts,  had  become 
a convert  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  present 
on  the  tKicasion,  and  as  the  conference  was  held  on 
the  surface  of  what  had  been  a stream  of  lava,  now 
covered  with  vegetable  substances,  he  answered  the 
priests  with  much  readiness,  "To  what  was  the  in- 
dignation of  the  gods  owing,  when  the  substance  on 
which  we  stniui  was  fluid  and  scorching  7 Believe 
me,  men  of  Iceland,  the  eruption  of  the  volcano  de- 
pends on  natural  circumstances,  now  ns  it  did  then, 
and  is  not  the  engine  of  vengeance  intrusted  to 
Thor  and  Odin.”  It  is  evident  that  men  who  rea- 
soned with  » much  accuracy  concerning  the  iinbe- 
cility  of  .Odin  and  Thor,  were  well  prepared,  on 
Abandoning  their  worship,  to  consider  their  former 


deities,  of  whom  they  believed  so  much  that  was 
impious,  in  the  light  of  evil  demons. 

But  there  were  some  particulars  of  the  Northenx 
creed,  in  which  it  corresponded  so  exactly  xvith  that 
of  the  classics,  as  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether  the 
original  Ask,  or  Asiatics,  the  founders  of  the  i>can- 
dmavian  system,  had,  before  their  iidgralion  from 
Asia,  derived  ihein  horn  some  common  source  wuh 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  Rmiiuus ; or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  proneness  of  the  human 
mind  to  superstition  has  caused  that  similar  id<^ 
are  adopted  in  diflereut  regions,  as  the  same  plants 
arc  found  in  distant  countries,  without  the  one,  as 
far  as  can  be  discovered,  having  obtained  the  seed 
from  the  others. 

The  classical  fiction,  for  example,  of  the  satyrs, 
and  other  subordinate  deifies  of  wood  and  wd^ 
whose  power  is  rather  delusive  than  formidable, 
ami  whosi*  supernatural  pranks  intimate  rather  a 
wish  to  inflict  terror  than  to  do  hurt,  was  received 
among  the  northern  people,  and  perhaps  transferred 
by  them  to  the  Celtic  irib^.  It  is  an  idea  which 
seems  common  to  many  nations.  The  exisrence 
a satyr,  in  the  sylvan  form,  is  even  pretended  to  be 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  Saint  .Anthony,  to  whom 
one  i.s  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  desert.  The 
Scottish  (jael  havean  idea  of  thesamckind,  respect- 
ing a goblin  called  Ouritk^  whose  {orm  is  like  that 
of  Pan,  and  his  attendants  something  between  a 
man  and  a goat,  the  nether  extremities  being  in  the 
latter  form.  .A  sr*ecic8  of  cavern,  or  rather  hole,  m 
the  rock,  affords  to  the  w^ldest  retreat  in  the  ro- 
mantic neighbourhood  of  Loch  Katrine,  a name  ta- 
ken from  classical  superstition.  It  is  not  the  least 
curious  circumstance,  that  from  this  sylvan  deity  tile 
modern  nations  of  Europe  have  borrow-ed  the  de- 
grading and  unsuitable  emblems  of  the  gout’s  vb^e 
and  form,  the  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail,  with  which 
they  have  depicted  the  author  of  evil,  when  rt  pleased 
him  to  show  himself  on  earth.  So  that  the  alteration 
of  n single  word  would  render  Pope’s  well-known 
line  more  truly  adapted  to  the  fact,  should  we  venture 
to  read, 

m«  •*  And  Pan  to  Sntan  lend*  hi«  hnathen  liom.’*  m* 

We  cannot  attribute  the  transference  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  northern  satyr,  or  Celtic  ourisk,  to  the 
arch-fiend,  to  any  particular  resemblance  between 
the  character  of  ineso  deities  and  that  of  Satan.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ourisk  of  the  Celts  was  a creamre 
by  no  means  peculiarly  malevolent,  or  formidablr 
powerful;  but  rather  a melancholy  spirit,  wiuen 
dwelt  in  wildernesses  far  removed  from  men.  If 
we  are  toidimtify  him  with  the  brown  Dwarf  of  the 
Border  moor.s,  the  ourisk  has  a mortal  term  of  life, 
and  a hope  of  salvation,  as  indeed  the  same  high 
claim  was  made  by  the  satvr  who  appeared  to 
.Anthony.  3Ioreover,  the  Highland  oarisk  was  a 
species  of  lubber  fiend,  and  capable  of  being  over- 
reached by  those  who  understood  philology.  It  is 
related  of  one  of  these  goblins,  which  frequented  a 
milj  near  the  foot  of  Loch  Lomond,  that  the  niiiier. 
ilesiring  to  get  rid  of  this  meddling  spirit,  who  injareo 
the  machinery  by  setting  the  water  on  the  wheel 
when  there  was  no  grain  to  be  ground,  contrived  to 
have  a meeting  witn  the  goblin  by  watching  in  his 
mill  till  night.  The  ourisk  then  entered  and  de- 
manded the  miller's  name,  and  was  informed  that 
he  was  called  Must}/ ; on  which  is  founded  a story 
almost  e.vactly  like  that  of  Orris  in  the  Odyssey,  a 
tale  which,  though  clas.*tic,  is  by  no  means  an  ele- 
gant or  ingeniou.s  fiction,  but  which  wc  are  astonish- 
ed to  find  in  an  obscure  district,  and  in  the  Celtic 
tongue,  seeming  to  argue  some  connexion  or  cori- 
muaication  between  these  remote  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  the  readers  of  Homer  in  former  days, 
which  we  cannot  account  for.  After  all,  perhaps, 
some  churchman  more  learned  than  his  brethren 
niav  have  transferred  the  legend  from  Sicily  to  Dun- 
crune,  from  the  shores  of  the  Methterranean  to  , 
those  of  Loch  Lomond.  I have  heard  it  alsw  told, 
that  the  celebrated  freebooter  Rob  Roy  once  gainea 
a victory  by  disguising  a part  of  his  men  with  ^at- 
skins,  so  as  to. resemble  the  ourisk,  or  Highlamd 
satyr. 
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Lrr.  IV.J  DEMONOLOGY  AND  WITCHCRAPT. 


There  wae  an  indhriduat,  mtyr  called,  I think, 
Momine,  belonging  to  the  Scandinavian  mythvlogy, 
of  a character  dinerent  from  the  ourisk,  tnongli 
similar  in  shape,  whom  it  was  the  boast  of  the  high- 
est champions  to  seek  out  in  the  solitudes  which  he 
inhabited.  He  was  an  armourer  of  extreme  dex- 
terity, and  the  weapons  which  he  forged  were  of  the 
highest  value.  But  as  club-law  pervaded  the  an- 
cient system  of  Scandinavia,  Meming  had  the  hu- 
mour of  refusing  to  work  for  any  customer  save 
such  as  compelled  him  to  it  with  force  of  arms.  He 
may  be,jperhapsjdentified  with  therescusant  smith 
who  fled  before  Fingal  from  Ireland  to  the  Orkneys, 
and  being  there  overtaken,  was  compelled  to  forge 
the  sword  which  Fingal  afterward  wore  in  all  his 
battles,  and  which  was  called  the  Son  of  the  dark 
brown  Luno,  from  the  name  of  the  armourer  who 
fo^ed  it.* 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  there  were  originals 
enough  in  the  mythology  of  the  Goths,  as  well  as 
Celts,  to  furnish  the  modem  attributes  ascribed  to 
Satan  in  later  limes,  wlun  the  object  of  painter  or 
poet  was  to  display  him  in  his  true  form^  and  with 
all  his  terrors.  Even  the  genius  of  Guido  and  of 
Tasso  have  been  unable  to  anmtount  this  prejudice, 
the  more  rooted,  iK'rhaps,  that  the  wicked  are  /ie- 
ecribed  as  goat.s  in  Seripiimi,  ami  that  the  I)i  vil  is 
called  the  old  dragon.  In  Unphael’s  famous  paint- 
ing of  the  arcli-angd  Michael  binding  Satan,  the 
dignity,  power,  and  angelic  character  expressed  by 
the  seraph,  form  an  «'Xirnordinury  contrusl  to  the 
poor  conception  of  a being  who  ought  not^  even 
m that  lowest  degradation,  to  have  seemed  st>  un- 
worthy an  antagonist.  Neither  has  Thsbo  been 
more  happy,  where  he  represents  the  divan  of  dark- 
ness, in  the  enchanted  forest,  us  presided  over  by  a 
monarch  having  a huge  tail,  htmfs,  and  all  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  Mpular  diablerie.  The  genius 
of  Milton  alone  could  discard  all  these  vulgar  puerili- 
ties, and  assign  to  the  author  of  evil  the  terrible  digni- 
ty of  one  who  should  seem  not  “less  than  arch-angel 
ruined."  This  species  of  degradation  is  yet  grosser 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  changes  which 

i)Opular  opinions  have  wrought  respecting  the  taste, 
labile,  powers,^  modes  of  tempting,  and  habits  of 
tormenting,  which  are  such  as  might  rather  be  as- 
cribed to  some  stupid,  superannuated,  and  doting 
ogre  of  a fairy  tale,  than  to  the  powerful-minded 
demon,  who  tell  through  pride  and  rebellion,  not 
through  folly  or  incapacity. 

Having,  however,  adopted  our  present  ideas  of 
the  Devil  as  they  are  expressed  by  his  nearest  ac- 
quaintances. the  witches,  from  the  accounts  of 
satyrs,  which  seem  to  have  been  articles  of  faith 
boin  among  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  tribes,  we  must 
next  notice  another  fruitful  fountain  of  demonolo- 
gical fancies.  But  as  this  source  of  the  mythology 
of  the  middle  ages  must  necessarily  comprehend 
same  account  of  the  fairy  folk,  to  whom  much  of  it 
must  be  referred,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a pause 
before  we  enter  upon  the  mystic  and  marvellous 
connexion  sutmosed  to  exist  between  the  impenitent 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  those  merry  dancers  by 
moonlight. 


LETTER  IV. 

Thp  Fairy  8uper*Ution  ia  derited  flora  diflermt  Sourcet— The 
closcical  Wuryht()  of  the  Sylvan*,  or  rural  Oeitie*,  (auved  by 
Homan  Ahan  ditrovercd— The  Gothic  Duerxar,  or  DwnriV— 
BUppnaeil  to  be  derived  from  the  Northern  Laps,  or  Fin»— The 
Nu-lK‘litnacn  Lied—Kinjr  Laiirin'i  Adventure*— Celtic  Fairiea  of 
a cayer  character,  yet  their  Pleaauroa  empty  and  illiiiury— Ad- 
dicted to  carry  ofl  human  Beiii^pi,  Ixith  Infanta  and  Adulta— Ad- 
venture* of  a Butler  in  Ireland— The  Ehva  suppoted  to  pay  a 
Tax  to  Hell— The  Irigh,  Wrlah.  Hichlutulcra,  and  Manxmen, 
held  the  aamc  Relief— It  waa  rather  tendered  more  glotimy  by 
the  Northern  Tradition*— Merlin  and  Arthur  earned  off  by  the 
Fxirie*— abw  Tbomta  of  Erceldoune — Hi*  Amour  with  fbe 
Queenof  Elfland— Hit  Reappr-nrance  in  latter  Time*— Another 
Account  fmm  Recinaid  ScoU— Conjecture*  on  the  Derivalioo 
of  tfao  word  Fairy. 

We  may  premise  by  observing,  that  the  classics 
had  not  forgotten  to  enrol  in  their  mythology  a cer- 

* The  weapon  i*  oflen  mentiunod  in  Mr.  MaePbermn'*  jxini- 
Potate*  ; but  the  tri«h  baltad,  which  five*  a ipiiitcd  acoount  of 
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tain  species  of  subordinate  detfle^  rMMflnhlUig  the 
modem  elves  in  their  habits.  Gk>od  old  Mr.  Gibb, 
of  the  Advocates’  Library,  (whom  all  lawyers,  whose 
youth  he  assisted  in  their  studies  by  his  knowredge 
of  that  noble  collection,  are  bound  to  name  with 
gratitude,)  used  to  point  out  ^ong  the  ancient  al- 
tars under  his  charge,  one  which  is  consecrated  Diit 
caTni>e»tTibu8y  and  usually  added,  with  a wink,  “ Tho 
Fairies,  ye  ken."t  This  relic  of  antiquity  was  dis- 
covered near  Roxburgh  Castle,  and  a vicinity  more 
delightfully  appropriate  to  the  abode  of  the  sylvaa 
deities  can  hardlv  be  found.  Two  rivers  of  consi- 
derable size,  made  yet  more  remarkable  by  the  fame 
which  has  rendered  them  in  some  sort  classicalr 
unite  their  streams  beneath  the  vestiges  of  an  ex- 
tensive castle,  renowned  in  the  wars  with  England|. 
and  for  the  valiant,  noble,  and  even  royal  blood 
which  has  been  shed  around  and  Udbre  it;— a land- 
scape ornamented  with  the  distant  village  and  huge 
abbey  tower  of  Kelso,  arising  out  of  groves  of  aged 
trees the  modern  mansion  of  Fleurs,  with  its  ter- 
race, its  woods,  and  its  extensive  lawn,  form  alto- 
gether a kingdom  for  Oberon  and  Titania  to  reign 
in,  or  any  spirit  who,  before  their  time,  might  love 
scenery  of  which  the  majesty,  and  even  the  beauty,, 
impress  the  mind  with  a sense  of  awe  mingled  witn 
pleasure.  These  sylvans,  satyrs,  and  fauna,  with 
whom  superstition  peopled  the  louy  banks  and  tan- 
gled copses  of  this  romantic  country,  wero  obliged 
to  give  place  to  deities  very  nearly  resembling  them- 
selves tn  character,  who  probably  derive  some  of 
their  attributes  from  their  cla»ic  predecessors,  al- 
though more  immediately  allied  to  the  barbarian 
conquerors we  allude  to  the  fairies,  which,  as  re- 
ceived into  the  popular  creed,  and  as  described  by 
the  poets  who  have  made  use  of  them  as  machine- 
ry, are  certainly  among  the  most  pleasing  legacies 
of  fancy. 

Dr.  Leyden,  who  exhausted  on  this  subject  as„ 
upon  most  others,  a profusion  of  learning,  found  the 
first  idea  of  the  Elfln  people  in  the  northern  opinions 
concerning  the  duergar,  or  dwarfs.t  These  were, 
however,  it  must  be  owned,  spirits  of  a coarser  sort, 
more  laborious  vocation,  and  more  malignant  tem- 
per, and  in  all  respects  less  propitious  to  humanity, 
than  the  fairies,  properly  so  called,  w'hich  were  the 
invention  of  the  Cciuc  people,  and  displayed  thai 
superiority  of  taste  and  fancy,  which,  with  the  love 
of  music  and  poetry,  has  been  generally  ascribed  U> 
their  race,  through  its  various  classes  and  modifica- 
tions. 

In  fact,  there  seems  reason  to  conclude  that  these 
duergar  were  originally  nothing  else  than  the  dimi- 
nutive natives  ot  the  Lappish,  Lettish,  and  Finish 
nations,  who,  flying  before  the  conquenng:  weapons 
of  the  Assa,  sought  the  most  retired  regions  of  the 
north,  and  there  endeavoured  to  hide  themselves 
from  their  eastern  invaders.  They  were  a little, 
diminutive  race,  but  possessed  of  some  skill  proba- 
bly in  mining  or  smelting  minerals,  with  which  the 
country  abounds;  perhaps  also  they  might,  from 
their  acquaintance  with  the  cbanjges  of  the  clouds. 
Or  meteorological  phenomena,  be  judges  of  weather, 
and  SO  enjoy  another  title  to  supernatural  skill.  At 
any  rate,  it  has  been  plausibly  supposed,  that  these 
poor  people,  who  sought  caverns  and  hiding-places 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Asa;,  were  in  some 
respects  compensated  for  inferiority  in  strength  and 
stature,  by  the  art  and  power  with  which  the  super- 
stition of  the  enemy  invested  them.  These  oppress- 
ed yet  dreaded  fuguivee  obtained,  naturally  enough, 

Um  debate  between  tbe  ebompioa  and  tbe  annourar,  i*  novfliers 
introduced. 

^ Another  altar  of  elegant  form,  and  perfect! f preserved,  wu, 
within  tlieae  lew  week*,  due  up  near  the  junction  of  the  Leader 
and  the  Twoeil.  in  the  neiithnoiirhood  of  Uie  villaza  of  Newetead, 
to  Ihn  east  of  Melrose.  It  wax  inscribed  br  Camus  Dorniitanga, 
the  prelcci  of  tbe  twentieth  lecion,  ioUm  cm  Sylvckps.  fotmiof 
anoUicr  instance  how  much  Uie  wild  ana  sylvan  (diaracter  of  tbs 
country  disuused  the  feeiuit*  <>f  the  Romans  U>  acknowledfa  tbs 
presence  of  the  rural  deitios.  Tbe  alUx  is  preaeoad  at  Orncrw^. 
tiio  sent  of  Mr.  Tod. 

] Boc  the  Essay  on  the  Fairy  ^penrtition,  in  tbe  “ Minstteisy  ta 
the  Scottish  Bortlor/'  of  which  many  of  Uie  materials  wens  coa- 
tributed  by  Dr.  Leyden,  and  tbe  whole  broufht  into  Re  preeant 
form  by  the  luiUxu. 
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the  character  of  the  German  spirits  called  Kobold, 
from  which  the  English  Goblin  and  the  Scottish 
Bogle,  by  some  inversion  and  alteration  of  pronunci- 
ation, are  evidently  derived.  - 

The  Kobolds  were  a species  of  gnomes,  who  haunt- 
ed the  dark  and  solitary  places,  and  were  often  seen 
in  the  mines,  where  they  seemed  to  imitate  the  la- 
bours of  the  miners,  and  sometimes  took  pleasure  in 
frustrating  their  objects,  and  rendering  their  toil  un- 
fruitful. Sometimes  they  were  malignant,  especially 
if  neglected  or  insulted ; but  sometimes  also  they 
w’crc  indulgent  to  individuals  whom  they  took  uii- 
der  their  protection.  When  a miner,  therefore,  hit 
upon  a rich  vein  of  ore,  the  inference  commonly  was, 
not  that  he  possessed  more  skill,  industry,  or  even 
luck  than  his  fellow-workmen,  but  that  the  spirits 
of  the  mine  had  directed  him  to  the  treasure.  The 
employment  and  apparent  occupation  of  these  sub- 
terranean gnomes,  or  fiends,  fed  very  naturally  to 
identify  the  Fin,  or  Laplander,  with  the  Kobold ; but 
it  was  a bolder  stretch  of  the  imagination,  which 
confounded  this  reserved  and  sullen  race  with  the 
livelier  and  gayer  spirit  which  bears  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  fairy.  Neither  can  we  be 
surprised  that  the  Duergar,  ascribed  by  many  persons 
to  this  source,  should  exhibit  a darker  and  more 
maligtiant  character  than  the  elves  that  revel  by 
moonlight  in  more  southern  climates. 

According  to  the  old  Norse  belief, these  dwarfs  form 
the  current  machinery  of  the  Northern  Saga.s,  and 
their  inferiority  in  size  is  represented  as  compensated 
by  skill  and  wisdom  superior  to  those  of  ordinary 
mortals.  In  the  Niebelungen-Licd,  one  of  the  oldest 
romances  of  Germany,  and  compiled,  it  would  seem, 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Attila,  Theodorick  of  Bern, 
or  of  Verona,  figures  among  a cycle  of  champions, 
over  whom  he  presides,  like  the  Charlemagne  of 
France,  or  Arthur  of  England.  Among  others  van- 
quished by  him  is  the  b'lf  King,  or  Dwarf  Laurin, 
whose  dwelling  was  in  an  enchanted  garden  of  roses, 
and  who  had  a body-miard  of  giants,  a sort  of  per- 
sons seldom  supposed;  to  be  themselves  conjurers. 
He  becomes  a lonnidable  opponent  to  Theodorick 
and  his  chivalry;  but  as  he  attempted  by  treachery 
to  attain  the  victory,  he  is,  when  overcome,  condemn- 
ed to  fill  the  dishonourable  yet  appropriate  ofiice  of 
buffoon  and  juggler  at  the  court  of  Verona.* 

Such  possession  of  supernatural  wisdom  is  still 
imputt>d,  by  the  natives  of  the  Orkney  and  Zetland 
islands,  to  the  people  called  Prows,  being  a corrup- 
tion of  Duergar  or  dwar/s,  and  who  may,  in  most 
other  respects,  be  identified  with  the  Caledonian 
fairies.  Lucas  Jacobson  Debes,  who  dates  his  de- 
scription of  Feroe from  his  Pathmos, in  Tliors-haven, 
l‘2th  March,  1670,  dedicates  a long  chapter  to  the 
spectres  who  disturbed  his  congregation,  and  some- 
times carried  otf  his  hearers.  The  actors  in  these 
disturbances  he  states  to  be  the  Skow,  or  Biergcn- 
Troldy  i.  e.  the  spirits  of  the  wooils  and  mountains, 
sometimes  called  subterranean  people,  and  adds, 
they  appeared  in  deen  caverns  and  among  horrid 
rocks ; as  also,  that  they  haunted  the  places  where 
murders,  or  other  deeds  of  mortal  sin,  had  been  act- 
ed. They  ^iwar  to  have  been  the  genuine  northern 
dwarfs,  or  Trows,  another  pronunciation  ofTrollds, 
and  are  considered  by  the  reverend  author  as  some- 
thing very  little  better  than  actual  fiends. 

But  it  is  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  Gothic  race 
that  we  must  trace  the  opinions  concerning  the  elves 
of  the  middle  ages ; these,  as  already  hinted,  were 
dwply  blended  with  the  attributes  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  had,  from  the  remotest  age.**,  ascribed  to  their 
deities  of  rocks,  valleys,  and  forests.  We  have  al- 
ready observed,  what  indeed  makes  a great  feature 
of  iheir  national  character,  that  the  jiower  of  the 
imagination  is  peculiarly  active  among  the  Celts, 
and  leads  to  an  enthusiasm  concerning  national 
masic  and  dancing,  national  poetry  ana  song,  the 
departments  in  which  fancy  most  readily  mdul- 
ges  hewlf.  The  Irish,  the  Welsh,  the  Gael  or  Scot- 
tish Highlaiider,  all  tribes  of  Celtic  descent,  assigned 
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to  the  men  of  peace,  good  ndshbonni.  or  by  what- 
ever other  names  they  caliod  these  sylvan  pigmies^ 
more  social  habits,  and  a course  ot  existence  far 
more  gay,  than  the  sullen  and  heavy  toils  of  the 
more  samrnine  Duergar.  Their  elves  did  not  avoid 
the  society  of  men,  though  they  behaved  to  those 
who  associated  with  them  with  caprice,  which  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  to  displease  them : and  although 
their  gifts  were  sometimes  valuable  they  were  usual- 
ly wantonly  given,  and  unexpectedly  resumed. 

The  employment,  the  benefits,  the  amusements  of 
the  Fairy  court,  resembled  the  aerial  people  them- 
selves. Their  government  was  always  represented 
as  monarchical.  A King,  more  frequently  a Queen, 
of  Fairies,  was  acknowledge ; andf  sometimes  both 
held  their  court  together.  Their  pageants  and  court 
entertainments  comprehended  ell  that  the  imagina- 
tion could  conceive  of  what  was,  by  that  age,  ac- 
counted gallant  and  splendid.  At  their  processions, 
they  paraded  more  beautiful  steeds  than  those  of  mere 
earthly  parent^e — the  hawks  and  hounds  which 
they  employed  in  their  chase  were  of  the  first  race. 

At  their  daily  banquets,  the  board  was  set  forth 
with  a splendour  which  the  proudest  kinn  of  the 
earth  dared  not  aspire  to ; anid  the  hall  of  their  dan- 
cers echoed  to  the  most  exquisite  music.  But  when 
viewed  by  the  eye  of  a seer  the  illusion  vanished. 
The  young  knights  and  beautiful  ladies  showed  them- 
selves as  w’rinkled  carles  and  odious  hags— thar 
wealth  turned  into  slatc-stonea— their  splendid  plate 
into  pieces  of  clay  fantastically  twisted — and  their 
victu^s,  unsavoured  by  salt  (prohibited  to  them,  we 
are  told,  because  an  emblem  of  eternity,)  bec^e 
tasteless  and  insipid— the  stately  halls  w-ere  turned 
into  miserable  damp,  caverns— all  the  delights  of 
the  Elfin  Elysium  vanialied  at  once.  In  a word,  thdr 
pleasures  were  showy,  but  totally  unsubstantial — 
their  activity  unceasing,  but  fruitless  and  unavailing 
—and  their  condemnation  appears  to  have  conabted 
in  the  necessity  of  maintainmg  the  appearance  of 
constant  industry  or  enjoyment,  thougn  their  toil 
was  fruitless,  and  their  pleasures  sli^owy  and  un- 
substantial. Hence  poets  have  designed  them  ais 
"the  crew  that  never  rest."  Besides  the  unceasing 
emd  useless  bustle  in  which  these  spirits  seemed  to 
live,  they  had  propensities  unfavourable  and  distress- 
ing to  mortals. 

One  injury  of  a very  serious  nature  was  supposed 
to  be  constantly  practised  by  the  fairies  against  " the 
human  mortals,”  that  of  carrying  off"  their  children, 
and  breeding  them  as  beings  of  their  race.  Un- 
christened infants  were  chietTy  exposed  to  this  cala- 
mity ; but  adults  were  also  liable  to  be  abstracted 
from  earthly  commerce  notwithstanding  it  was 
their  natural  sphere.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it 
may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  want  of  the  sacred 
ceremony  of  introduction  into  the  Christian  Church 
rendered  them  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  power  of 
those  creatures,  who.  if  not  to  be  in  all  respects  con-  i 
sidered  as  fiends,  had,  nevertheless,  c*msidering 
their  constant  round  of  idle  occupation,  little  right  to  I 
rank  themselves  among  good  spirits,  and  were  ac- 
counted by  most  divines  as  oclonging  to  a very  differ- 
ent class.  An  adult,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have 
been  engaged  in  some  action  which  exposed  him  to 
the  power  of  the  spirits,  and  so,  as  the  legal  phrase 
went,  “ taken  in  the  manner.”  Sleeping  on  a Fairy 
mount,  within  which  the  Fairy  tyiurt  happened  lobe 
held  Cor  the  time,  was  a very  ready  mode  ofobiainiag 
a passport  for  Elfland.  It  was  well  for  the  indi  vid^ 
if  the  irate  elves  were  contented,  on  such  occa^ns, 
with  transporting  him  through  the  air  to  a city  at 
some  forty  miles  distance,  and  leaving,  perhaps,  hts 
hat  or  bonnet  on  some  steeple  between,  to  marit  the 
direct  line  of  his  epurse.  Others,  when  engaged  in 
some  unlawful  action,  or  in  the  act  of  giving  way  to 
some  headlong  and  sinful  passion,,  exposed  thra- 
selves  also  to  become  inmates  of  Fairy  land. 

The  same  belief  on  these  points  obtained  in  Ire- 
land. Glanville,  in  his  Eighteenth  Relation,  tells  us  ' 
of  the  butler  of  a gentleman,  a neighbour  of  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  who  was  sent  to  purchase  cards.  In 
croMing  the  fields,  be  saw  a table  surrounded  by 
people  apparently  feasting  and  making  merry.  They 
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rose  to  salute  him.  and  invited  him  to  join  m their 
revel ; but  a friendly  voice  from  the  party  whispered 
in  his  ear,  " Do  nothing  which  this  companjr  invito 
you  to.”  Accordingly^,  when  he  refused  to  join  in 
feasting,  the  table  vanished,  and  the  company  began 
to  dance,  and  play  on  musical  instruments ; out  the 
butler  would  not  take  part  in  those  recreations. 
They  then  left  off  dancing^  and  betook  themselves 
to  work;  but  neither  in  this  would  the  mortal  join 
them.  He  was  then  left  alone  for  the  present ; but 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  my  Lord  Orrery,  in  spite 
of  two  bishops  who  were  his  guests  at  the  tim&  in 
spite  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Greatrix,  it  was  all  they 
could  do  to  prevent  the  butler  from  being  carried  off 
bodily  from  among  them  by  the  fairies,  who  con- 
sidered him  as  their  lawful  brey.  They  raised  him 
in  the  air  above  the  heads  of  the  mortals,  who  could 
only  run  beneat^  to  break  his  fall  when  they  pleased 
to  let  him  go.  The  spectre  which  formerly  advised 
the  poor  man,  continued  to  haunt  him«  and  at  length 
discoverrd  himself  to  be  the  ghost  of  an  acquaintance 
who  had  been  dead  for  seven  years.  ” You  know,” 
added  he,  ‘‘  I lived  a loose  life,  and  ever  since  have  I 
b^n  hurried  up  and  down  in  a restless  condition, 
with  the  company  you  saw,  and  shall  bo  till  the  day 
of  judgment.”  He  added,  that  if  the  butler  had  ac- 
knowTedged  God  in  all  his  ways,  he  had  not  suf- 
fered so  much  by  their  means ; he  reminded  him 
that  he  had  not  prayed  to  God  in  the  morning  before 
he  met  with  this  company  in  the  field,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  was  then  going  on  an  unlawful  business. 

It  is  pretended  that  Lord  Orrciry  confirmcjd  the 
whole  of  this  story,  even  to  having  seen  the  butler 
raised  into  the  air  oy  the  in  visible  beings  who  strove 
to  carry  him  off.  Only  he  did  not  bear  witness  to 
the  passage  which  s<?cms  to  call  the  purchase  of 
cards  an  unlawful  errand,* 

Individuals  whose  hves  have  been  engaged  in  in- 
trigues of  politics  or  stratagems  of  war  were  some- 
times surreptitiously  carried  off  to  Fairy  land  ; as 
Alison  Pearson,  the  sorceress  who  cured  Archbishop 
Adamson,  averred  that  she  had  recognised _ in  the 
Fairy  court  the  celebrated  Secretary  Luthington, 
and  the  old  Knight  of  Buccleugh,  the  one  of  whom 
had  been  the  moat  busy  politician,  the  other  one  of 
the  most  unwearied  partisans  of  Q.ucen  Mary,  during 
the  reign  of  that  unfortunate  queen.  Upon  the  whole, 
persons  carried  off  by  sudden  death  were  usually 
auspectecl  of  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  fairies, 
anci  unless  redeemcid  from  their  power,  which  it  was 
not  always  safe  to  attempt,  were  doomed  to  con- 
clude their  lives  with  them.  We  must  not  omit  to 
state,  that  those  who  had  an  intimate  communica- 
tion with  these  spirits,  while  they  were  yet  inhabit- 
ants of  middle  earth,  were  most  apt  to  be  seized 
upon  and  carried  off  to  El  Hand  before  t heir  death. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  kidnapping  of  the  hu- 
man race,  so  peculiar  to  the  elfin  people,  is  said  to  be, 
that  they  were  under  a necessity  of  paying  to  the  in- 
fernal regions  a yearly  tribute  out  of  their  population, 
which  they  were  willing  to  defray  by  delivering  up  to 
the  prince  of  these  regions  the  children  of  the  human 
race,  rather  than  their  own.  From  this  it  must  be 
inferred,  that  they  have  offspring  among  themselves, 
as  it  is  said  by  some-authontics,  and  particularly  by 
Mr.  Klirkc,  the  minister  of  Aberfoyle,  He  indeed 
adds,  that,  after  a certain  length  of  life,  these  spirits 
are  subfect  to  the  universal  lot  of  mortality,— a po- 
sition, however,  which  has  been  controverted,  and 
is  scarcely  reconcilable  to  that  which  holds  them 
amenable  to  pay  a tax  to  hell,  which  infers  existence 
as  eternal  as  the  fire  which  is  not  quenched.  The 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  fmry  people  here  ex- 

{•ressed,  arc  such  as  are  entertained  in  the  High- 
ands,  and  some  remote  quarters  of  the  Lowlands, 
of  Scotland.  We  know,  from  the  lively  and  enter- 
taining legends  published  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker— 
which,  though  in  most  cases  told  with  the  wit  of 
the  editor  and  the  humour  of  hie  country,  contain 
points  of  curious  antiquarian  information— that  the 
opinions  of  the  Irish  are  conformable  to  the  account 
We  have  given  of  the  general  creed  of  the  Celtic  na- 
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tions  respecting  elves.  If  the  Irish  elves  are  any- 
wise disunguished  from  those  of  Britain,  it  seems  to 
be  by  their  disposition  to  divide  into  factions,  and 
fight  among  themselves— a pugnacity  characteristic 
of  the  Green  Isle.  The  Welsh  fairies,  according  to 
John  Lewi&  barrister- at-law,  agree  in  the  same 
general  attributes  with  those  of  Ireland  and  Britain. 
We  must  not  omit  the  creed  of  the  Manxmen,  since 
we  find,  from  the  ingenious  researches  of  Mr.  Wal- 
dron, that  the  Isle  of  Man,  beyond  other  places  in 
Britain,  was  a peculiar  depository  of  the  fairy  tradi- 
tions, which*  on  the  island  being  conquered  by  the 
Norse,  became  in  all  probability  checker^  with 
those  of  Scandinaviti,  from  a source  peculiar  and 
more  direct  than  that  by  which  they  reached  Scot- 
land or  Ireland. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  popular  system  of  the  Celts 
easily  received  the  northern  admixture  of  Drows 
and  Ducigar,,  which  gave  the  belief^  perhaps,  a 
darker  colouring  than  originally  belonged  to  the 
British  Fairy  land.^  It  was  from  the  same  source 
also,  in  all  probability,  that  additjonal  legends  were 
obtained,  of  a gigantic  and  malignant  female,  the 
Hecate  of  this  mythology,  who  rode  on  the  storm, 
and  marshalled  the  ramlilmg  host  of  w'anderers  un- 
der her  grim  banner.  This  hag  (in  all  respects  the 
reverse  of  the  Mab  or  Titania  of  the  Celtic  creed) 
was  called  Nicneven.  in  that  latter  system  which 
blended  the  faith  of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Goths  on 
this  subject.  The  great  Scottish  poet  Dunbar  has 
made  a spirited  description  of  this  Hecate  riding  at 
the  head  of  witches  and  good  neighbours,  (faines, 
namely,)  sorceresses  and  elves,  indifferently,  upon 
the  ghostly  eve  of  All-Hallow  Mass.t  In  Italy  we 
hear  of  ihenags  arraying  themselves  under  the  orders 
of  Diana,  (in  her  triple  character  of  Hecate,  doubt- 
less,) and  Herodias,  who  were  the  joint,  leaders  of 
their  choir.  But  we  return  to  the  more  simple  fairy 
belief,  as  entertained  by  the  Celts  before  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Saxons. 

of  these  early  times  we  can  know  little;  but  it  is 
sin^lar  to  remark  what  light  the  traditions  of  Scot- 
land throw  upon  the  poetry  of  the  Britons  of  Cum- 
berland, then  called  Reeed.  Merlin  Wyllt,  or  the 
wild,  is  mentioned  by  both ; and  that  renowned  wi- 
zard, the  son  of  an,  elf,  or  fairy,  with  King  Arthur, 
the  dubious  champion  of  Britain  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, were  both  said  by  tradition  to  have  been  ab- 
stracted by  the  fairies,  and  to  have  vanished,  without 
having  suffered  death,  just  at  the  time  when  it  was 
supposed,  that  the  magic  of  the  wizard,  and  the 
celeurated  sw’ord  of  the  monarch,  which  had  done 
so  much  to  preseiye  British  independence,  could  no 
longer  avert  the  impending  ruin.  It  may  be  con- 
jt^ctured  that  there  was  a desire  on  the  part  of  Ar- 
thur, or  his  surviving  champions,  to  conceal  his 
having  received  a mortal  wound  in  the  fatal  battle 
of  Camlan ; and  to  that  we  owe  the  wild  and  beau- 
tiful incident  so  finely  versified  by  Bishop  Percy,  in 
which,  in  token  of  his  renouncing  in  future  the  use 
of  artn&  the  monarch  sends  his  attendant,  sole  siir- 
viver  or  the  field,  to  throw  his  sw;ord,  Excalibar, 
into  the  lake  hard  by.  Twice  eluding  the  request, 
the  esquire  at  last  complied,  and  threw  the  far-faroca 
weapon  into  the  lonely  meer.  A hand  and  arm 
arose  from  the  water  and  caught  Excalibar  by  the 
hilt,  fiourished  it  thrice,  and  then  sank  into  the  lake.t 
The  astonished  messenger  returned  to  his  master  to 
tell  him  of  the  marvels  he  had  seen,  but  he  only  saw 
a boat  at  a distance  push  from  the  land,  and  heard 
shrieks  of  females  in  agony : — 

“ And  whether  the  Kinf  wu  Ihera  or  not 
Ho  never  knew,  he  never  coMe, 

For  never  linoe  that  doleful  day 
Waa  Britiah  Arthur  seen  on  molde." 

The  circumstances  attending  the  disappearance  of 
Merlin  would  probably  be  found  as  imapnative  as 
those  of  Arthur’s  removal,  but  they  cannot  be  reco- 
vered; and,  what  is  singular  enough,  circumstances 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  history  of  this 
famous  bard,  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  Demon  him- 
self, have  been  transferred  to  a later  poet,  and  surely 

r Sm  Flytinf  of  Duabat  and  Kotuady. 
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ooe  oficarce  inferior  name,  Thomas  of  Erceldoune. 
The  legend  was_  supposed  to  be  only  preser\'ed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  valleys,  but  a 
copy  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  has  been  re- 
covered. The  story  is  interesting  and  beautifully 
told  and,  as  one  of  the  oldest  fairy  legends,  may 
well  be  quoted  in  this  place. 

Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  in  Lauderdale,  called  the 
Rhymer,  on  account  of  his  producing  a poetical  ro- 
mance on  the  subject  of  Tristrem  and  Yseult,  which 
is  curious  as  the  earlirat  specimen  of  English  verse 
known  to  exist,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der III.  of  Scotland.  Like  other  men  of  talent  of  the 
period.  Thomas  was  sucgiected  of  magic.  He  was 
said  also  to  have  the  j^t  of  prophecy,  which  was 
accounted  for  in  the  following  peculiar  manner  re- 
ferring entirely  to  the  Elfin  superstition.  As  True 
Thomas  (we  give  him  the  epithet  by  anticipation) 
lay  on  Huntley  bank,  a place  on  the  descent  of  the 
Eiidon  hills,  which  raise  their  triple  crest  above  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  Melrose,  he  saw  a lady  so 
extremely  beautiful  that  he  imagined  it  must  be  the 
Virgin  Mary  herself.  Her  appointments,  however, 
were  those  rather  of  an  Amazon  or  goddess  of  the 
woods.  Her  steed  was  of  the  highest  beauty  and 
■pirit,  and  at  his  mane  hung  thirty  silver  bells  and 
nme,  which  made  music  to  the  wind  as  she  paced 
along : _ her  saddle  was  of  royal  bone,  (ivory,)  laid 
over  with  orfevtrie,  i.  e.  goldsmith’s  work : her 
fltimips,  her  dress,  all  corresponded  with  her  ex- 
treme beauty  and  the  magnificence  of  her  array. 
The  fair  huntress  had  her  bow  in  hand,  and  her  ar- 
rows at  her  belt.  She  led  three  greyhounds  in  a 
leash,  and  three  raches,  or  hounds  of  scent,  followed 
her  closely.  She  rejected  and  disclaimed  the  homage 
which  Thomas  desired  to  pay  to  her ; so  that,  pass- 
ing from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  Thomas  be- 
came as  bold  as  he  haa  at  first  been  humble.  The 
lady  warns  {him  that  he  must  become  her  slave,  if 
ho  should  prosecute  his  suit  towards  her  in  the  man- 
ner he  proposes.  Before  their  interview  terminates, 
the  appearance  of  the  beautiful  lady  is  changed  into 
that  of  the  most  hideous  hag  in  existence ; one  side 
is  blighted  and  wasted,  as  if  oy  palsy ; one  eye  drops 
ftom  her  head ; her  colour,  as  clear  as  the  virgin  sil- 
ver, is  now  of  a dun  leaden  hue.  A witch  from  the 
spital  or  almshouse  would  have  been  a goddess  in 
comparison  to  the  late  beautiful  huntress.  Hideous 
as  she  was,  Thomas’s  irregular  desires  had  placed 
him  under  the  control  of  this  hag,  and  when  she 
bade  him  take  leave  of  sun,  and  of  the  leaf  that 
grew  on  tree,  he  felt  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
obeying  her.,  A cavern  received  them,  in  which,  fol- 
lowing his  frightful  guide,  he  for  three  days  travelled 
in  darkness,  sometimes  hearing  the  booming  of  a 
distant  ocean,  sometimes  walking  through  rivers  of 
blood  which  crossed  their  subterranean  path.  At 
length,  they  emerged  into  dayligh^  in  a most  beau- 
tiful orchard.  Thomas,  almost  fainting  for  want  of 
food,  stretches  out  his  hand  towards  the  goodly  fruit 
which  hangs  around  him,  but  is  forbidden  By  his 
conductress,  who  informs  him  these  are  the  fatal 
apples  w’hich  were  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  man.  He 
perceives  also  that  his  guide  had  no  sooner  enter^ 
this  mysterious  ground,  and  breathed  its  magic  air, 
than  she  was  revived  in  beauty,  eouipage,  ana  splen- 
dour, as  fair  or  fairer  than  he  had  nrst  seen  her  on 
the  mountain.  She  then  commands  him  to  lay  his 
head  upon  her  knee,  and  proceeds  to  explain  to  him 
the  character  of  the  country.  “ Yonder  right-hand 
path,”  she  says,  ” conveys  the  spirits  of  the  bless’d 
to  paradise:  yon  downward  and  well-worn  way 
■leads  sinfiil  souls  to  the  place  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment; the  third  road,  by  yonder  dark  brake,  con- 
ducts to  the  milder  place  of  pain,  from  which  prayer 
and  mass  may  release  offenders.  But  see  you  yet 
sl  fourth  road,  swe^eping  along  the  plain  to  yonder 
splendid  castle  I yonder  is  the  road  to  Elfland,  to 
which  we  are  now  bound.  The  lord, of  the  castle  is 
king  of  the  country,  and  I am  his  queen.  Bur, 
Thomas,  I would  rather  be  drawn  with  wild  horses, 
toan  he  should  know  what  hath  passed  between  you 
and  me.  Therefore,  when  we  enter  yonder  castle, 
observe  strict  silenee,  and  answer  no  question  that 


is  ask^  at  you.  and  I will  accotmt  for  yotir  nlence 
by  saying  I took  your  speech  when  I brought  you 
from  middle  earth.” 

Having  thus  instructed  her  lover,  they  journeyed 
on  to  the  castle,  and  entering  by  the  kitchen,  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  such  a festive  scene  as 
might  become  the  mansion  of  a great  feudal  lord  or 
prince.  Thirty  carcasses  of  deer  were  lying  on  the 
massive  kitchen  board,  under  the  hands  of  nume- 
rous cooks,  who  toiled  to  cut  them  up  and  dress 
them,  while  the  gigantic  gr^hoitnds  which  had  ta- 
ken the  spoil  lay  tapping  the  blood,  and  enjoying  the 
sight  of  the  slain  game.  They  came  next  to  the 
royal  hall,  where  the  king  r^eived  his  loving  con- 
sort without  censure  or  suspicion.  Kuights  and  la- 
dies, dancing  by  threes,  (reels,  perhaps,)  occupied 
the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  Thomas,  the  fatigues  of 
his  journey  from  the  Kildon  hills  foi^otten,  wait 
forward  and  joined  in  the  revelry.  Alter  a period, 
however,  which  seemed  to  him  a very  shon  one,  the 
queen  spoke  with  him  apart,  and  bade  him  prepare 
to  return  to  his  own  country.  ” Now,”  said  the 
queen,  " how  long  think  you  that  yon  have  been 
here Certes,  fair  lady,”  answered  Thomas, 
“not  above  these  seven  days.”—”  You  are  deceiv- 
ed,” answered  the  queen,  “ you  have  been  seven 
years  in  this  castle ; and  it  is  full  lime  you  were 
gone.  Know,  Thomas,  that  the  fiend  of  hell  will 
come  to  this  castle  lo-morrow  to  demand  his  tn- 
buic,  and  so  handsome  a man  as  you  will  attract 
his  eye.  For  all  the  world  would  I not  suffer  you 
to  be  betrayal  to  such  a fate ; therefore  up,  and  lei 
us  be  going.”  These  terrible  news  reconciled  TTio- 
masto  his  departure  from  Elfin  land,  and  the  queen 
was  not  long  in  placing  him  u^n  Huntly  bank, 
where  the  birds  were  singing.  She  took  a tender 
leave  of  him,  and  to  ensure  niis  reputation,  bestowed 
on  him  the  ton^e  which  could  not  lie.  Thomas 
in  vain  objected  to  this  inconvenient  and  involunta- 
ry adhesion  to  veracity,  which  would  make  him,  as 
bethought,  unfit  for  cnurch  or  for  muket,  forking's 
court  or  for  lady’s  bower.  But  all  his  remonstran- 
ces were  disregarded  by  the  lady,  and  Thomas  the 
Rhymer^  whenever  the  discourse  turned  on  the  fu- 
ture, gamed  the  credit  of  a prophet  whether  he 
would  or  not ; for  lie  could  say  nothing  but  what 
was  sure  to  come  to  pare.  It  is  plain,  that  had  Tho- 
mas been  a legislator  instead  of  a poet,  we  have 
here  the  story  of  Numa  and  Elgeria. 

Thomas  remained  several  years  in  his  own  tower 
near  Erceldoune,  and  enjoyed  the  fame  of  his  pre- 
dictions, several  of  which  are  current  among 
country  people  to  this  day.  At  length,  as  the  pro- 
phet was  entertaining  the  Earl  of  March  in  bis 
dwelling,  a cry  of  astonishment  arore  in  the  village, 
on  the  appearance  of  a hart  and  hind,*  which  left 
the  forest,  and,  contrary  to  their  shy  nature,  came 
auietly  onward,  travcrsi^  the  village  towards  the 
dwelling  of  Thomas.  The  prophet  instantly  rose 
from  the  board ; and,  acknowledging  the  proaiCT  as 
the  summons  of  his  fate,  he  accompanied  the  nart 
and  hind  into  the  forest,  and  tbougn  occasionally 
seen  by  individuals  to  whom  he  has  chosen  to  show 
himself,  has  never  again  mixed  familiarly  with 
mankind. 

Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  during  his  retirement, 
has  been  supposed,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  levying 
forces  to  take  the  field  in  some  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try’s fate.  The  story  has  often  been  told,  of  a daring 
horse-jockey  having  sold  a black  horse  to  a roao  <h 
venerable  and  antique  appearance,  who  appointed 
the  remarkable  hillock  upon  Eiidon  hills,  called  the 
Lucken  hare,  as  the  place  where,  at  twelve  o’clock 
at  night,  he  should  receive  the  price.  He  came, 
his  money  was  paid  in  ancient  coin,  and  he  was  in- 
vited by  nis  customer  to  view  his  residence.  Tb» 
trader  in  horses  followed  his  guide  in  Uiedeoiest  a>- 
tonishment  through  several  Tong  ranges  of  stalla, 
in  each  of  which  a horse  stood  motionless,  while  an 
armed  warrior  lay  equally  still  at  the  charger’s  feet. 
“.\11  these  men,'’  said  the  wizard,  in  a whisper, 

* This  last  circunutance  seems  imitated  from  a fMSMf*  ia  tto 
Life  of  Merlin,  by  Jeffrey  of  Munmoutb.  See  Elth'e  Aseteat 
mances,  vol.  L p.  73. 
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“will  awaken  at  the  battle  of  Sherifitnoor.”  At 
the  extremity  of  this  extraordinary  depot  hung  a 
aword  and  a horn,  which  the  prophet  pointedoutto 
the  horse  dealer  as  containing  the  means  of  dissolv- 
ing the  spell.  The  man  in  confusion  took  the  horn, 
ai2  attempted  to  wind  it.  The  horses  instantly 
started  in  their  stalls,  stamped,  and  shook  their  bri- 
dles, the  men  arose  and  clashed  their  armour,  and 
the  mortal,  terrified  at  the  tumult  he  had  excited, 
dropped  the  horn  from  his  hand.  A voice  like  that 
of  a giant  louder  even  than  the  tumult  around,  pro- 
nounced these  words 

" Wo  to  the  coward  that  ever  he  waa  boro, 

— That  did  oot  draw  the  aword  before  be  bkw  the  horo  I ” 

A whirlwind  expelled  the  horse-dealer  from  the  ca- 
vern, the  entrance  to  which  he  could  never  again 
find.  A moral  might  be  perhaps  extracted  from  the 
legend,— namely,  that  it  is  best  to  be  armed  against 
danger  before  bidding  it  defiance.  But  it  is  a circum- 
stance worth  notice,  that  although  this  edition  of 
the  tale  is  limited  to  the  year  1715,  by  the  very  men- 
tion of  the  Sheriffmour.  yet  a similar  story  appears 
to  have  been  current  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  is  given  by  Reginald  Scott.  The 
narrative  is  edifying,  as  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the 
mode  of  marring  a curious  tale  m telling  it,  which 
was  one  of  the  virtues  professed  by  Caius  when  he 
hired  himself  to  King  Lear.  Reginald  Scott,  incre- 
dulous on  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  seems  to  have 
mven  some  weight  to  the  belief  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  spirits  of  famous  men  do,  after  death,  take 
up  some  particular  habitations  near  cities,  towns, 
and  countries,  and  act  as  tutelary  and  ^ardian 

Spirits  to  the  places  which  they  loved  white  in  the 
csh. 

"But  more  particularly  to  illustrate  this  conjec- 
farc.”  says  he,  "I  coulcf  name  a jierson  who  hath 
lately  appeared  thrice  since  his  decease,  at  least 
some  ghostly  being  or  other  that  calls  itself  by  the 
name  of  such  a person,  w'ho  was  dead  above  a nun- 
dred  years  ago,  and  was,  in  his  lifetime,  accounted 
as  a prophet  or  predictor,  by  the  assistance  of  sublu- 
nary spirits ; and  now,  at  his  appearance,  did  also 
give  strange  predictions  respecting  famine  and  plen- 
ty, war  and  oloodshed,  and  the  end  of  the  world.” 
By  the  information  of  the  person  that  had  commu- 
nication with  him,  the  last  of  his  appearances  was 
in  the  following  manner.  “I  had  been,”  said  he,  "to 
sell  a horse  at  the  next  market  town,  but  not  at- 
taining my  price,  as  I returned  home,  by  the  way  1 
met  this  man,  who  began  to  be  familiar  with  me, 
asking  what  news,  and  how  affairs  moved  through 
the  country  7 1 answered  as  I thought  fit;  withal 
I told  him  of  my  horse,  whom  he  began  to  cheapen, 
and  proceeded  with  me  so  far  that  the  price  w'as 
agre<‘d  upon.  So  he  turned  back  with  me,  and  told 
me  that  if  I would  go  along  with  him,  1 .should  re- 
ceive my  money.  On  our  way  we  went  I upon  my 
horse,  and  he  upon  another  milk-white  beast.  Af- 
ter much  travel,  I asked  him  where  he  dwelt,  and 
what  his  name  was'}  He  told  me  that  his  dwelling 
was  a mile  off  at  a place  called  Farran,  of  which 
place  I had  never  heard,  though  I knew  all  the  coun- 
try round  about*  He  also  told  me  that  he  himself 
was  that  person  of  the  family  of  Learmonths,t  so 
much  spoken  of  as  a prophet.  At  which  I began  to 
be  somewhat  fearful,  perceiving  we  were  on  a road 
which  I never  had  been  on  before,  which  increased 
my  fear  and  amazement  more.  Well  I on  we  went 
till  he  brought  me  under  ground,  I knew  not  how'. 
into  the  presence  of  a beautiful  woman,  who  paid 
the  money  without  a word  speaking.  He  conduct- 
ed me  out  again  through  a large  and  long  entry, 
where  I saw  above  six  hundred  men  in  armour  laid 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  if  asleep.  At  last  I 
found  myself  in  the  open  field,  by  the  help  of  the 
moonlight,  in  the  very  place  where  I first  met  him, 
and  made  a shift  to  get  home  by  three  in  the  mom- 

* la  this  the  author  i«  in  the  aame  ignorance  as  lu's  namesake 
Rezinald.  thou|h  having  at  least  as  muny  opporUiiiilies  of  in- 
forraation. 

t In  popular  tradition,  the  name  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  was 
aJwara  averred  to  be  Leonnooth,  thoufli  be  neither  uses  it  him- 
Mtlf.  iK>r  is  d*#cribed  br  his  ton  other  than  Le  Rymour.  The  Lear- 
mootba  of  Dairsie,  in  Fife,  claimed  descent  from  ifre  prophet 


ing.  But  the  money  I had  received  was  just  double 
of  what  I esteemed  it  when  the  woman  paid  me, 
of  which,  at  this  instan^  I have  several  pieces  to 
show,  epnsisting  of  ninepennies,  thirteen-pence- 
balfpennie8,”t  die. 

It  is  a great  pity  that,  this  horse-dealer,  havinf 
specimens  of  the  fairy  coin,  of  a quality  more  p«r- 
manent  than  usual,  had  not  favoured  us  with  an  ac- 
count  of  an  impress  so  valuable  to  medallists.  It  is 
not  the  less  eduying^  as  we  are  deprived  of  the  more 
picturesque  parts  of  the  story,  to  learn  that  Tho- 
mas’s payment  was  as  faithful  as  his  prophecies. 
The  beautiful  lady  who  bore  the  purse  must  have 
been  undoubtedly  the  Fairy  Que^n,  whose  affection, 
though  like  that  of  his  own  heroine  Yseult,  we  can- 
not term  it  altogether  laudable,  seems  yet  to  have 
borne  a faithful  and  firm  character. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  story  of  Tho- 
mas the  Rhymer,  as  the  oldest  tradition  of  the  kind 
which  has  reached  us  in  detail,  and  as  pretending  to 
show  the  fate  of  the  first  Scottish  PoeL  whose  ex- 
istence, and  its  date,  are  established  both  by  history 
and  records ; and  who,  if  wc  consider  him  as  writ- 
ing in  the  Anglo-Norman  languj^e,  was  (^rtainly 
one  among  the  earliest  of  its  versifiers.  But  the  le- 
gend is  stili  more  curious,  from  its  being  the  first, 
and  most  distinguished  instance,  of  a man  alleged 
to  have  obtained  supernatural  knowledge  by  means 
of  the  fairies. 

Whence  or  how  this  singular  community  derived 
their  more  common  popular  nam«^  we  may  say  has 
not  as  yet  been  very  clearly  established.  It  it  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  that  the  Persian  word  Pen, 
expressing  an  unearthly  being,  of  a species  very  si- 
milar, will  afford  the  best  denvaiion,  if  we  suppose 
it  10  have  reached  Europe  through  the  medium  of 
the  Arabians,  in  whose  alphabet  the  letter  P does 
not  exist,  so,  that  they  pronounce  the  word  Feri  in- 
stead of  Peri.  Still  there  is  something  uncertain  in 
this  etymology.  We  hesitate  to  ascrib^  either  to 
the  Persians  or  the  Arabians,  the  distinguishing 
name  of  an  ideal  commonw'eaith,  the  notion  of  whicn 
they  certainly  did  not  contribute  to  us.  Some  are, 
therefore,  tempted  to  suppose,  that  the  elves  may 
have  obtained  their  most  frequent  name  from  theur 
being,  par  excellence,  a fair  or  comely  people  a qua- 
lity which  they  affected  on  all  occasions ; while  the 
superstition  of  the  Scottish  was  likely  enough  to 

Sve  them  a name  which  might  propitiate  the  vanity 
r which  they  deemed  the  rnoe  remarkable : just  as, 
in  other  instance^  they  called  the  fays  "men  of 
peace.”  "good  neighbours,”  and  by  other  titles  of 
the  like  import.  It  must  be  owned,  at  the  samo 
time,  that  the  words/^  and  /airy  may  have  been 
mere  adoptions  of  the  French y<«  and  feerie^  though 
these  terms,  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  have 
reference  to  a class  of  spirits  corresponding,  not  to 
our  faihesjlmt  with  the  far  different  Fata  of  the 
Italians.  But  this  is  a question  which  we  willingly 
leave  for  the  decision  of  belter  etymologists  than 
ourselves.  • 


LETTER  V. 

"iift  dealt  in  Kwiune-tellinc,  Myitinal  Cium  by  niiarma, 
and  tin*  lik#.  ufteii  elamivd  an  Inliirromto  with  Fairy  Land-- 
lUidlmrt  or  1 1 iidik to~l’jtaiim‘ii  .‘■rottiBli  Ctiininal  TnaU— .Slorjr 
«il'  Bc.-sn*  Dmilop  and  in'r  AdvHor— Her  I’raciico  of  Medicine — 
ami  of  IMwitviTv  nl’  Theft —Account  of  her  Fninitiar.  Thonic 
llnid —Trial  of  Aliton  Account  oflvT  Familiar,  Wil- 

liam J-jiopwm-  Trial  nftbc  Lady  Fowli«.  and  uf  HcclorMunro, 
linr  sinp-wfii— EximurdinnryHiiccu'aoruhnmi  uicdhy  the  IntUr 
— Co«l«t”iiori  (rf  John  Stewart,  a Jugalcr,  of  hiB  Inirrcounio 
with  the  FiiiricK -Trial  ainl  Cpnfe*Biou  of  loobel  (iowdie— tla,» 
of  Elf-arrow  Hendti— Fariah  of  AlK'rfoylu— Mr.  Kirke,  the  Mi- 
iiiainr  of  Alierfoj  In's  AV’ork  on  Fairy  SupeMiitifni»— He  la  himio|r 
taken  to  Fnirymmi— Dr.  Cralmmii'a  intcreitmg  W'ork,  and  hi« 
Inforinution  on  Fairy  Suticrdtitiniis— rstory  of  a Female  in  Eaat 
Lothian  carried  oil’  by  the  Fairtea— Another  loaUocQ  fruui 
Pennant 

To  return  to  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  with  an  ac- 
count of  whose  legend  I concluded  the  last  letter, 
it  would  seem,  that  the  example  which  it  aflbrded 

1 Diacourae  of  Devib  and  Hpirita  appended  to  the  Dbcovoir  of 
WThchcroft,  by  Reginald  Scott,  Ck).,  book  iii.  chop,  iu  S 19. 
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of  obtaining  the  ^ of  prescience,  and  other  super- 
natural powers,  by  means  of  the  fairv  people,  be- 
came the  common  apology  of  those  who  attempted 
to  cure  diseases,  to  tell  fortunes,  to  revenge  iniuries, 
or  to  engage  in  traffic  with  the  invisible  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  own  wishes,  curiosi- 
ty, or  revenge,  or  those  of  others.  Those  who  prac- 
ti^  the  petty  arts  of  deception  in  such  mystic 
cases,  being  naturally  desirous  to  screen  their  own 
impostures,  were  willing  to  be  supposed  to  derive 
from  the  fairies,  or  from  mortals  transported  to  fairy 
land,  the  power  necessary  to  effect  the  displays  of 
art  which  they  pretended  to  exhibit  A confession 
of  direct  communication  and  league  with  Satan, 
though  the  accused  were  too  frequently  compelled 
by  torture  to  admit  and  avow  such  horrors,  might, 
the  poor  wretches  h9ped,  be  avoided,  by  the  avowal 
of  a less  disgusting  intercourse  with  sublunary  spi- 
rits, a race  which  might  be  described  by  negatives, 
being  neither  angels,  devils,  nor  the  souls  of  de- 
ceased men ; nor  would  it  they  might  hatter  them- 
selves, be  considered  os  any  cnminal  alliance,  that 
they  held  communion  with  a race  not  properly  hos- 
tile to  man,  and  willing,  on  certain  conditions,  to  be 
useful  and  friendly  to  him.  Such  an  intercourse 
was  certainly  far  short  of  the  witch’s  renouncing 
her  salvation,  delivering  herself  nersonally  to  the 
devil,  and  at  once  ensuring  condemnation  in  this 
world,  together  with  the  like  doom  in  the  next. 

Accordingly,  the  credulous,  who,  in  search  of 
health,  knowledge,  greatness,  or  moved  by  any  of 
the  numberless  causes  fpr  which  men  seek  to  look 
ititq  ftiturity,  were  anxious  to  obtain  superhuman 
assistance,  as  well  as  the  numbers  who  had  it  in 
view  to  dupe  such  willing  clients,  became,  both 
cheated  and  cheaters,  alike  anxious  to  establish  the 
possibility  of  a harmless  process  of  research  into 
futurity,  for  laudable  or  at  least  innocent  objects, 
as  healing  diseases,  and  the  jike;  in  short,  of  the 
existence  of  white  magic,  as  it  was  called,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  black  art  exclusively  and  directly  de- 
rived from  intercourse  wdth  Satan.  Some  endea- 
voured to  predict  a man’s  fortune  in  marriage,  or  his 
success  in  life,  by  the  aspect  of  the  stars ; others 
pretended  to  possess  spells,  by  which  they  could  re- 
duce and  compel  an  elementary  spirit  to  enter  with- 
in a stone,  a looking-glass,  or  some  other  local  place 
of  abode,  and  confine  her  there  by  the  power  of  an 
especial  charim  conjuring  her  to  abide  and  answ-er 
the  questions  of  her  master.  Of  these  we  shall  af- 
terward say  something ; but  the  species  of  evasion 
now  under  our  investigation  is  that  of  the  fanatics 
or  impostors,  who  pretended  to  draw  information 
from  the  equivocal  spirits  called  fairies;  and  the 
number  of  instances  before  us  is  so  great  as  induces 
us  to  believe  that  the  pretence  of  communicating 
with  Elfiand,  and  not  with  the  actual  demon,  was 
the  manner  in  which  the  persons  accused  of  witch- 
craft most  frequently  endeavoured  to  excuse  them- 
selves, or  at  least  to  alleviate  the  charges  brought 
against  them  of  practising  sorcery.  But  the  Scot- 
tish law  did  not  acquit  those  who  accomplished 
even  praiseworthy  actions,  such  as  remarkable  cures 
by  mystenpus  remedies;  and  the  proprietor  of  a pa- 
tent medicine,  who  should  in  those  days  have  at- 
tested his  having  wrought  such  miracles  as  we 
see  sornetimes  advertised,  might  nerhaps  have  for- 
feited his  life  before  he  cstabUshea  the  reputation  of 
his  drop,  elixir,  or  pill. 

Somenmes  the  soothsayers,  who  pretended  to  act 
on  this  information  from  sublunary  spirits,  soared 
to  higher  matters  than  the,  practice  of  physic,  and 
interfered  in  the  fate  of  nations.  When  James  the 
First  was  murdered  at  Perth,  in  1437,  a Highland 
woman  prophesied  the  course  and  purpose  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  had  she  been  listened  to,  it  might 
have  been  disconcerted.  Being  asked  her  source  of 
knowledge,  she  answered,  Hudhart  had  told  her ; 
which  might  either  be  the  same  with  Hudikin,  a 
Dutch  ^irit,  somewhat  similar  to  Friar  Rush,  or 
Robin  Goodfellow,*  or  with  the  red-capped  demon 

* familiar  devil,  who  will  do  nobodr  hurt, 

except  be  wei^  imury ; but  ho  cannot  obidv  that,  nor  yet  be 
****>^*^  “•  talkotn  with  men  fncndly,  aorootimoa  vuibly,  lomo- 


so  powerful  in  the  case  of  Lord  Soulis,  and  other 
wizards,  to  whom  the  Scots  assigDed  rather  more 
serious  influence. 

The  most  special  account  which  1 have  found  of 
the  intercourse  between  fairy  land  and  a female  pro- 
fessing to  have  have  some  influence  in  that  coort, 
combined  with  a strong  desire  to  be  useful  to  the 
distressed  of  both  sexes,  occurs  in  the  early  part  of 
a work  to  which  I have  been  ezeeedin^y  obliged  in 
the  present  and  other  publication s.t  The  detsils  of 
the  evidence,  which  consists  chiefly  of  theanfortu- 
natc  woman's  own  confession,  are  more  full  thin 
usual,  and  comprehend  some  curious  particulars.  To 
spare  technical  repetitions,  I must  endeavour  to  se- 
lect the  principal  facts  in  evidence,  in  detail,  sofu 
as  they  bear  upon  the  present  subject 
On  the  8th  November,  1B76,  Elizabeth  or  Bessie 
Dmilon  spouse  to  .\ndro  Jak,  in  Lync,  in  theBsiony 
of  Dalrj',  .Ayrshire,  was  accused  of  sorcery 
witchcraft,  and  abuse  of  the  i^ple.  Her  answers 
to  the  interrogatories  of  the  judges  or  prosrcutois 
ran  thus.  It  being  required  of  her,  by  what  art  she 
could  tell  of  lost  goods,  or  prophesy  the  event  of  ill- 
ne.*«8  ? .She  replied,  that  of  herself  she  had  no  know- 
ledge or  science  of  such  matters,  but  that  when 
questions  were  asked  at  her  concerning  such  nut- 
t<T.8,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  one  Thome 
Reid,  who  died  at  the  battleof  Pinkie  (lOth  Septem- 
ber, l.'>47)  ns  he  himself  affirmed,  and  who  resol»«l 
her  any  questions  which  she  asked  at  him.  This 
person  she  described  as  a respectable,  elderly-look- 
ing man,  gray-bearded,  and  wearing  a gray  coif, 
Willi  I.ombard  sleeves,  of  the  auld  fashion.  A pair 
of  gray  breeches  and  white  stockings  gartered  above 
the  knee,  a black  bonnet  on  his  beadj  close  behind 
ami  plain  before,  with  silken  laces  drawn  through 
the  lip.8  thereof,  and  a white  wand  in  his  hand,oooi- 
pleted  the  ilescripiion  of  w’hat  we  may  snppoiei 
ri'spectnbic-looking  man  of  the  province  ana  period. 
Bring  demanded  concerning  her  first  interview  with 
tills  mysterious  Thome  Reid,  she  gave  rather  an  af- 
fecting account  of  the  disasters  with  which  ahewia 
(hen  atllicu>d,  and  a sense  of  which  perhaps  iid»d 
to  conjure  up  the  imaginary  counsellor.  She  wif 
walking  between  her  own  house  and  the  yard  of 
Alonkcastle,  driving  her  cows  to  the  common  p^ 
ture,  and  making  heavy  moan  with  herself,  weeping 
bitterly  for  her  cow  that  was  dead,  her  husoandiiu 
child  that  was  sick  of  the  land-ill,  (some  conta- 
gious sickness  of  the  time,)  while  she  herself  wuin 
a very  infirm  state,  having  lately  borne  a child.  On 
this  occasion,  she  met  Thome  Reid  for  the  fint 
time,  who  saluted  her  courteously,  which  she  re 
turned.  " .Sancta  Maria,  Bessie  said  the  appan- 
tion  ; " why  must  thou  make  such  dole  and  weqioit 
for  any  earthly  thing  ?”— 'I  Have  I not  reawn  for 
great  sorrow,”  said  she,”  since  our  profi«rty  isgoinf 
to  destruction,  my  husband  is  on  the  point  of  OMih, 
iny  hahy  will  not  live,  and  I am  myself  at  a weak 
point  1 Have  I not  cause  to  have  a sore  heart  1’’— 
Bi  ssie,”  answered  the  spirit,  ” thou  hast  dispiui' 
sed  ffod  in  a.sking  something  that  thou  should  not. 
and  I counsel  you  to  amend  your  fault.  I tell  thee, 
thy  child  shall  die  ere  thou  get  home;  thy  two  sheep 
shall  also  die,  but  thy  husband  shall  recover,  andbe 
as  well  and  feir  as  ever  he  was,”  The  good  woman 
was  something  comforted  to  hear  that  her  husband 
was  to  be  spared  in  such  her  general  calamity,  but 
was  rather  alarmed  to  see  her  ghostly  coui^tlor 
piHs  from  her,  and  disappear  through  a hole  in  the 

f;ariicn  wall,  seemingly  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any 
iving  person  passing  through  it.  Another  time  be 
met  her  at  the  Thorn  of  Dawmstamik,  and  showed 
his  ultimate  puiqiose,  by  oflering  her  plenty  of  ever> 
thing  if  she  would  but  deny  Christendom,  and  the 

invi«ilil^.  There  |u  ax  manr  tales  npoo  tfib  Hudkia  ia 
luifne  |Mirt«  oi  C>ennan]r,  (U  them  din  in  CneUiiid  oo  Rotaa  Goaf 
fellow."  DUcour$a  eoncfrning’  DeviU,  onneuid  to  Ditcr 
very  0/  M iicftcraft,  by  Rkoinald  Scott,  book  i.  ehaje  xxi.  , 

’ The  riirirMif  eulleciion  of  Triolt.  from  the  Crim hull  Reeuf* 
Ilf. Seoi  limit,  now  in  tbeeourae  of  pohlicatian,  by  Robrrt  Piieai^ 
Em|.,  alloriU  «o  liiiaulor  a picture  of  the  mannan  and  haUtt 
our  ancMtura,  wliile  yet  a leniibarbaroua  people,  that  diiMwOy 
worth  the  attantion  of  the  hiatorian,  the  antiquary,  the  philow 
pher.  and  the  poet. 
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faith  she  took  at  tho  foDt  atone.  She  anawered, 
that  rather  than  do  that  she  would  be  l^m  at  horaea 
he«lt^  but  that  she  wouhl  be  confonoabk  to  liis  ad- 
vice in  less  matters.  He  parted  with  her  in  some 
diapleaj'ure.  Shortly  afterward  he  aplwared  in  her 
own  house,  about  noon,  wbiclt  wan  at  the  tinio  oc- 
cupied by  her  huaband  and  three  tuikns*.  Hiitnather 
Andro  Jak  nor  the  three  tailors  w’ere  sensible  of  the 

Presence  of  the  phantom  warrior  w ho  wag  slain  at 
inkie  ; so  that  without  anniciinK  thdr  observation, 
he  led  out  the  ciKxiwifc  to  the  end  of  the  house 
near  the  kiln.  Here  he  showed  her  a company  of 
eight  women  and  four  men.  The  women  were 
busked  in  their  plaids,  and  very  seemly,  '[’he  stran- 
gera  salutwl  her,  and  suirl,  “'VVelcome,  Bessie  t wdt 
thou  go  with  us?”  But  Bessie  was  silent,  as  Thome 
Reid  nnd  previously  recommended.  After  this  she 
saw  their  lips  move,  but  did  not  understand  what 
they  said ; and  in  a short  itnu’  they  removed  from 
thcncc,with  a hideuiiH  ugly  howling  sound,  hkethat 
of  a hurricane.  Thome  Reid  then  acqu&intid  her 
that  thft.se  were  the  good  wights  (fairies)  dwelling  in 
the  court  of  Elfland,  who/’ame  to  invite  her  to  go 
thither  with  them.  Bessie  answered,  that  bdfore 
she  went  that  road,  it  would  r«iuire  somecousid^- 
ation.  Tliome  answered,  “ .Scegt  thou  not  m_e  bolli 
meat  w'orth,  cloihc.s  worth,  and  well  enough  in  per- 
son V and  engage  she  should  be  easier  than  ever 
she  wa.s.  But,  she  rcjdjcd,  .she  dwelt  with  her  hus- 
baird  and  children,  and  would  not  leave  them ; to 
which  Thome  Reid  n.'plted,  in  very  ill-huroour,  that 
if  such  Were  her  sentiments,  she  would  get  Mule 
good  of  him. 

Although  thev  t hu.g  disagreod  on  the  principal  oh- 
iect  of  'J'nomc  Reid’s  visits,  Bessie  Dunlop  affirm^ 
he  continued  to  tmme  to  her  fnyjue.mly,  and  assist 
her  with  Ids  counsel  ; and  th.ii  if  any  one  con.sult&d 
her  about  the  ailuienta  of  human  bangs  or  of  cattle, 
or  the  recovery  of  things  lost  or  stolen,  she  was,  by 
the  advice  of  Thome  Reid,  nlway.s  able  to  answer 
the  querists.  ^ She  wag  also  taiigiu  by  her  (literally 
ghostly)  adviser,  how  to  watch  the  0(«!ration  of  the 
ointments  he  gave  her,  and  to  presage  from  them 
the  recovery  or  ilcath  of  the  patient.  .She  said  that 
Thome  gave  her  herbs  wiili  his  own  hand,  with 
which  she  cured  John  Jack's  Imini  and  Wilson’s  of 
the  Townhead.  She  also  was  helpful  to  a wailing- 
woman  of  the  yumig  Lady  HtmiMc,  daughter  of  the 
Lady  .lohnstone,  whose  disease,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  infallible  Thome  Ibnd,  wa.s  **  acauld 
blood  that  came  about  her  heart,”  and  frequently 
caused  her  to  swoon  away.  For  fhi.s  Thome  mixed 
a remedy  as  generous  as  the  Balm  of  fJtlend  itself. 
It  was  cimipo.xeii  of  the  most  potent  ale,  concocted 
with  Bpiofts  and  a little  white  sugar,  to  he  dnmk 
every  morning  before  taking  food.  P'or  tht'Se  pt^ 
scrjptions,  Bessie  Dunlop’s  fee  wa.s  a peck  of  meal , 
ana  some  chec-ie.  Tim  young  woman  recovered,  j 
But  the  poor  old  Lady  Kilbowie  could  get  no  help  ! 
for  her  leg.  which  hmi  been  crooketl  for  years ; for 
'Thome  Reid  said  the  marrow  of  the  limb  was  pe- 
rished, and  the  bloorl  beounibed,  so  that  she  would 
never  recover,  and  if  she  sought  farther  assistance 
it  would  he  the  worse  for  h<‘r.  Tlu*se  oidnions  indi- 
cate common  wmsc  and  prudence  at  least,  whether 
we  consider  them  ns  originating  with  the  ttin^Aife 
^omo  Reid,  or  with  ih<*  eulpni  whom  he  patron- 
iaed.  The  judgments  given  in  the  ease  of  stolen 
goods  w'erc  also  well  fho3*m  ; for  though  they  std- 
dom  led  to  recovering  the  property,  they  gener.ally 
alleged  such  satisfactory  rensons  for  its  not  being 
found,  as  cficctually  to  cover  the  credit  of  the.  pro- 
phetess. Thus  Hugh  Scolds  cloak  could  not  here- 
turned,  b(!cause  the  tbieves  had  gained  time  to  make 
it  into  a kirtlc.  James  Jamieson  and  J;nm\s  Baird 
would,  by  her  advice,  have  recovered  their  plough- 
irons  which  had  been  stolen,  had  it  not  been  the  will 
of  fate  that  William  Dougnl,  shcritfs  oftieer,  one  of 
the  parties  .Hcarching  for  them,  should  accept  a 
bribe  of  three  nourids  not  to  find  fhem.  In  Aort, 
although  she  lost  a lace  which  Thoine  Reid  gave 
her  out  of  his  own  hand,  which,  lied  round  women 
in  childbirth,  had  the  power  of  helping  their  delivery, 
Bessie  Dunlop’s  pio&saion  of  a wise  woman  seems 


to  have  flourished  indifl'erently  well  till  it  drew  th& 

evil  eye  of  the  law  upon  her. 

More  iniaondv  pre.-'sed  upon  the  subject  of  her  fa- 
ndliar,  she  sauf  she  had  luivcr  known  hun  wbilo  , 

ariMJiig  tho  living,  hut  wn,s  aware  that  the  person  so 
calling  lumself  was  one  who  had,  in  his  lifetime  ac- 
tually bct-ji  know;n  in  middle  earth  as  Thome  Reid, 
otbeer  to  the  Laird  of  Bluir,  and  who  died  at  Pin- 
kie, Of  thb  she  was  wade  certain,  because  he  sent 
her  on  (:rraiids  to  hts  boh,  who  hud  succeeded  in  his 
otlicc,  and  to  others,  his  relatives,  whom  he  named, 
ami  commanded  them  to  amend  certain  trespasses 
which  he  had  done  while  alive,  furnishing  her  with 
sure  tokens  hy  which  they  should  know  mat  it  was 
he  who  had  sent  her.  One  of  these  errands  was 
.somewfiat  remarkable.  .She  was  to  remind  aneidt- 
hour  of  some  particular  which  she  was  to  recall  to  ' 

his  memory  by  the  token,  that  Thome  Reid  and  be 
hiifl  set  oof  logi'ifiitT  to  go  to  the  battle  which  took 
(d.acc  on  the  Black  Saturday;  that  the  person  to 
whom  (he  message  wan  sent,  was  inclined  rather 
to  move  in  a dilTcTent  direction,  but  that  Thome 
Reid  hcartem'd  him  to  punsue  his  journey,  and 
brought  biiii  to  the  Kirk  of  Dairy',  where  he  bought 
a parcel  of  figs,  and  made  a present  of  them  to  nit 
companion,  tying  them  in  his  handkerchief ; after 
which  they  kept  company  till  they  came  to  the  field 
upon  the  fatal  Black  Saturday,  as  the  battle  of  Pin- 
kie was  long  called. 

Of  Thome’s  other  hahifs*,  she  .said  that  he  always 
behaved  with  the  siTictcBt  propriety,  only  that  ne 
pressed  her  to  go  to  Klfland  with  him,  and  took 
hold  of  her  apron  a.s  if  to  pull  her  along.  Again, 

.*«he  said  ?ho  had  seen  him  in  public  places,  both  in 
the  churdb-yard  at  Dairy,  and  on  the  street  of  Edin- 
burgh, u'here  he  %valkc<l  about  among  other  people, 
aim  handled  goods  that  wi  re  exposed  to  sale  with- 
out attracting  any  notice.  She  herself  did  not  then 
speak  to  him ; for  it  was  hi.«  command  that,  npon 
such  occasions,  she  should  ncvi-r  address  him,  un-  | 

lesshespukc  first  to  her.  In  his  theological  opi-  i 

nions,  3Ir.  R<  id  appcaml  to  lean  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which,  indi  cd.  was  most  indulgent  to  the 
fairy  folk.  He  said  that  the  imc  law,  i.  e.  the  Ite- 
fornmlion,  was  not  .good,  and  that  the  old  faith 
should  rct'im  again,  mu  not  c.xnctly  as  it  had  been 
before.  R<  ing  qucstiomul  w hy  ihis  visionary  sage 
«iHached  himself  to  her  more  than  toothers,  the  ac- 
cused person  rgitied,  that  wlitm  she  was  confined  . 

in  chijdbirth  of  on©  of  her  hoys,  a stout  woman  ! 

came  into  her  but,  and  sat  down  on  a bench  by  her  i 

bed.  like  a mere  eartlily  gossip ; that  she  demanded 
a drink,  and  was  accommodaiM  accordingly;  and 
iheitafier  told  the  invalid  that  the  child  should  dieu 
but  that  her  husband,  who  wna  then  ailing,  should 
recover.  This  visit  seems  to  h.ave  been  previous  to 
her  meeting  Thome  Rtid  tieiir  Monkcasite  garden, 
for  that  w'orthy  f.vpiained  to  her  that  her  stout  visit- 
ant was  Uucen  of  Fairies,  and  that  he  had  since 
attended  her  by  the  express  command  of  that  lady, 
his  queen  and  tnisircMi.  This  ri minds  us  of  the  ex- 
treme doting  attachment  which  the  Gueen  of  tho 
Fairies  is  represomed  to  have  mken  for  Dapper  in  the 
Alchymist.  Tliome  Reid  nttcmled  her,  it  would 
seiim,  on  being  summoned  thrice,  and  appeared  to 
her  very  often  within  four  y'car.H,  He  often  requested 
her  to  go  with  him  on  hi.«  return  to  fairyland,  and 
wlien  slie  refused,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  sho 
would  repent  it. 

If  the  delicacy  of  the  render’s  imamnation  b©  a 
iitilft  hurt  lit  iiiingining  the  eh'gant  'ntania  in  the 
di.sgiiiBe  of  n siout  woman,  a heavy  burden  for  a 
clumsy  bench,  drinking  what  Christopher . Sly 
would  ha%-e  called  very  sufficient  small-beer  with  a 
pca.^ant’s  wife,  the  foUowins  description  of  the  fairy 
host  may  come  more  near  the  idea  he  has  formed  of 
that  invisible  company.  Bes.sie  I)unlop.  declared,  that 
asslie  went  to  fethcr  iicr  nng  by  the  sideofRestalrig 
I.och,  (Loebend.  near  the  eastern  port  of  Edin- 
burgh,) she  heard  n trumendous  sound  of  a body  of 
riders  rushinu  pa.st  her,  with  such  a noise  as  if  hea- 
ven and  earth  would  come  together.  That  th« 
sound  swept  past  her,  and  seemed  to  rush  into  tha 
lake  with  a hideous  rumbling  noise.  All  this  whuo 
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saw  nothing}  bat  Thome  Rdd  showed  her 
that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  the  wights  who 
were  performing  one  of  their  cavalcades  upon 

The  intervention  of  Thome  Reid,  as  a partner  m 
her  trade  of  petty  sorcery,  did  not  avail  poor  Bessie 
Dunlop,  although  his  adection  to  her  was  apparent- 
ly entirely  Platonic,—  the  greatest  familiarity  on 
which  he  ventured  was  taking  hold  of  her  gown,  as 
he  pressed  her  to  go  with  him  to  Eldand.  Neither 
did  it  avail  her.  that  the  petty  sorcery  which  she 
practised  was  directed  to  venial  or  even  beneficial 
purposes.  The  sad  words  on  the  ma^n  of  the  re- 
cord, “Convict  and  burned,"  sufiRciently  express 
the  tragic  conclusion  of  a curious  talc. 

Alison  Pearson,  in  Byrehill,  was,  28th  May,  1688, 
tried  for  invocation  of  the  spirits  of  the  Devil,  spe- 
cially in  the  vision  of  one  Mr.  William  Sympson, 
her  cousin,  and  her  mother’s  brother's  son,  who, 
she  affirmed,  was  a great  scholar  and  doctor  of  me- 
dicine, dealing  with  charms,  and  abti.sing  the  igno- 
rant people.  Against  this  poor  woman,  her  own 
confession,  as  in  the  case  of  Bessie  Dunlop,  was 
the  principal  evidence. 

As  Bessie  Dunloj)  had  Thome  Reid,  Alison  Pear- 
son had  also  a familiar  in  the  court  of  Elfiand. 
This  was  her  relative  William  Sympson  aforesaid, 
born  in  Stirling,  whose  father  was  king’s  smith  in 
that  town.  WiTliam  iiad  been  taken  away,  she  said, 
W a man  of  Egyut,  (a  Gipsv,>  who  camw  him  to 
ElgiTit  along  with  him.  , That  he  remained  there 
twelve  years,  and  that  his  father  died  in  the  mean 
time,  for  oueniiu;  a priest’s  book,  and  looking  upon 
it.  She  Qcclart^  that  she  bad  renewed  her  ac- 
quaintance witli  her  kinsman,  si>  soon  as  he  retum- 
She  farther  confesseil,  iliat  one  da/,  as  she 
pas;^  through  Grange  Muir,  she  lay  down,  in  a fit 
of  sickness,  and  that  u green  man  r.ame  to  her,  and 
said,  if  she  would  be  faithful,  he  might  do  her  good. 
In  reply,  she  charged  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
by  the  law  lie  lived  upon,  if  he  came  for  her  soul’s 
good,  to  tell  his  errand.  On  this  the  meen  man  de- 
parted. But  he  aflerwarrl  nppean.'d  to  her,  with 
many  men  and  women  with  him  ; and,  against  her 
will,  she  was  obligeil  to  pa.«s  with  them  farther  than 
ahe  could  toll,  with  piping,  mirth,  and  good  cheer; 
also  that  she  accompanied  tiiem  into  Lothian, 
where  she  saw  puncheons  of  wine,  with  tasses  or 
drinking  cups.  She  declared,  that  when  she  told 
of  these  things,  she  was  sorely  tormented,  and  re- 
ceived a blow  that  took  away  the  iwwer  of  her  left 
ride,  and  left  on  it  an  ugly  mark,  which  had  no  feel- 
ing. She  also  confessed  that  she  had  seen,  before 
sunrise,  the  Good  Neighbours  make  their  salves 
with  pans  and  fires.  Sometimes,  she  said,  they 
came  in  such  fearful  forms  as  frighten^  her  very 
much.  At  other  times  they  spoke  her  fair,  and  pro- 
misal  her  that  she  should  never  want,  if  faithful ; 
but  if  she  told  of  them  and  their  doings,  they  threat- 
ened to  martyr  her.  She  also  boasted  of  her  favour 
with  the  Ctucen  of  Elfiand,  and  the  good  friends 
she  had  at  that  court,  notwithstanding  that  she 
was  sometimes  in  disgrace  there,  and  bad  not  seen 
the  queen  for  seven  years.  She  said,  William  Symp- 
son IS  with  the  fairies,  and  that  he  lets  her  know 
when  they  are  coming ; and  that  he  taught  her  what 
remedies  to  use,  and  now  to  apnly  them.  She  de- 
clared that  when  a whirlwind  blew,  the  fairies  were 
commonly  there,  and  that  her  cousin  Sympson  con- 
fessed that  eve^  year  the  tithe  of  them  were  taken 
away  to  hell.  The  celebrated  Patrick  Adamson,  an 
excdicnt  divine,  and  accomplished  scholar,  created 
by  James  VI.  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  swal- 
lowed the  prescriptions  of  this  poor  hypochondriac, 
with  good  faith  and  will,  eating  a stewed  fowl,  and 
drinking  out  at  two  draughts  a quart  of  claret,  me- 
dicated with  the  drugs  she  recommended.  Accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  time,  this  Alison  Pearson 
transferr^  the  bishop’s  indisp9sition  from  himself 
to  a white  palfrey,  which  died  in  consequence. 
There  is  a very  severe  libel  on  him  for  this  and 
other  things  unbecoming  his  order,  with  which  he 
was  charged,  and  from  which  wc  Icam  that  Le* 
thington  and  BuccUuch  were  seen  by  Dame  Pear- 


son in  the  Fairyland.*  Thb  woman’s  kos- 
man,  Sympson,  did  not  give  better  shelter  to  ber 
than  ^ome  Reid  had  done  to  her  iHedecessor.  Tb« 
margin  of  the  court  book  again  bears  the  melso- 
choly  and  brief  record,  “ Convieta  et  combutla." 

The  two  poor  women  last  mentioned  are  themora 
to  be  pitied,  as,  whether  enthuriasts  or  impostora 
they  practised  their  supposed  art  exclusively  for  the 
advantage  of  mankind.  The  following  extraordi- 
na^  detail  involves  persons  of  far  higher  quakty, 
and  who  sought  to  familiars  for  more^^ew  pur- 
poses. 

Katharine  Munro,  Lady  Fowlis,  by  birth  Katha- 
rine Ross  of  Balnagowan,  of  high  rank,  both  by  her 
own  family  and  that  of  her  husband,  who  wu  the 
fifteenth  Baron  of  Fowlis,  and  chief  of  the  wari^ 
clan  of  Munro,  had  a step-mother’s  quarrel  with 
Robert  Munro,  eldest  son  of  her  husband,  which 
she  gratified  by  forming  a scheme  for  compsanag 
his  death  by  unlawful  arts.  Her  prowsed  advu- 
tage  in  this  was,  that  the  widow  of  Robot,  when 
he  was  thus  removed,  should  marry  with  Iwr  bro- 
ther George  Ross  of  Balnagowan;  and  for  tha 
purpose,  her  sister-in  law,  the  present  La^  Bslni- 
TOwan,  was  also  to  be  removed.  Lady  Powiis,  if 
tee  endictment  had  a syllabic  of  truth,  carried  on 
her  practices  with  the  least  possible  disguise.  She 
assembled  persons  of  the  lowest  order,  stan^ 
with  an  infamous  celebrity  as  witches ; and  besuei 
making  pictures  or  models  in  clay,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  bewitch  Robert  Munro  and  Lady  Baioa- 
gowan,  (hey  brewed,  upon  one  occasion^  poison  w 
strong,  that  a page  tasting  of  it  immediately  took 
sickness.  Another  earthen  jar,  (Scottice,  pif,)  of 
the  same  deleterious  liquor,  was  pr^ared  by  the  la- 
dy Fowlis,  and  sent  with  her  own  nurse  for  the  p^ 
pose  of  administering  it  to  Robert  Munro.  iW 
messenger  having  stumbled  in  the  dark,  broke  the 
jar,  and  a rank  grass  grew  on  the  spot  where  it 
fell,  which  sheep  and  cattle  abhorred  to  touch;  bst 
the  nurse,  having  less  sense  than  the  brute  bouti, 
and  tasting  of  the  liquor  which  had  been  spilH 
presently  died.  What  is  more  to  our  present 
pose,  Lady  Fowlis  made  use  of  the  arullery  of  blf 
land,  in  order  to  destroy  her  step-son  and  sjater-m- 
law.  Laskie  Loncart,  one  of  the  assistant  hm 
produced  two  of  what  the  common  people  call  elf- 
arrow-heads,  being,  in  fact,  the  points  of  flint  uaed 
for  arming  the  ends  of  arrow  shafts  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  but  accounted  by  the  superstitious  tha 
weapons  by  which  the  fairies  were  wont  to  destroy 
both  man  and  bcasL  The  pictures  of  the  inteadeo 
victims  were  then  set  up  at  the  north  end  of  the 
apartment,  and  Christian  Ross  Malcolmsoo,  an  as- 
sistant hag,  shot  two  shafts  at  the  image  of  Lady 
Balnagowan.  and  three  against  the  picture  of  Ro- 
bert Munro,  by  which  sbciis  tb^  were  broken,  and 
Lady  Fowlis  commanded  new  figures  to  be  uwiW* 
led..  Many  similar  acts  of  witchcraft,  and  of  prs* 
paring  poisons,  were  alleged  against  haiy  Fowlia. 

Her  son-in-law,  Hector  Munro,  one  of  bis  step- 
mother’s prosecutors,  was,  for  reosons  of  his  owf 
active  in  a similar  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  hia 
own  brother.  The  rites  that  he  practised  were  of 
an  uncouth,  barbarous,  and  unusual  nature.  Hec- 
tor being  taken  ill,  consulted  on  his  case  some  of  the 
witches  or  soothsoyers  to  whom  this  family  appears 
to  have  been  partial.  The  answer  w-as  unanunoos, 
that  he  must  die  unless  the  principal  man  of  bs 
blood  shodd  suffer  death  in  bis  stead.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  vicarious  substitute  for  Hector  must  meaa 
George  Munro,  brother  to  him  by  the  half-blood 
(the  son  of  the  Katharine,  Lady  Fowlis,  before  cocs* 
memorated.)  Hector  sent  at  least  seven  roessKh 
ers  for  this  young  man,  refusing  to  receive  any  of 
is  other  friends,  till  he  saw  the  substitute  whom  ha 
destined  to  take  bis  place  in  the  grave.  Whea 
George  at  length  arrived.  Hector,  by  advice  of  a ' 

torious  witch,  called  Marion  MacIngaractL  ana  « 
his  own  foster  mother,  Christian  Ned  Dalyell,  ^ 
ceived  him  with  peculiar  coldness  and  restraint.  H#  j 
did  not  speak  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  till  bis  bi> 
ther  broke  silence,  and  asked  “ How  he  did  r 
* Soa  SooUitb  Poama,  oditod  br  John  0.  OalsaQ.  a IB-  I 
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Hector  replied^  “Tnat  h®  was  the  better  C^rge 
had  come  to  visit  him,”  and  relapsed  into  silence, 
which  seemed  singular  when  compared  with  the 
anxiety  he  had  displayed  to  see  his  brother;  but  it 
was,  it  seems,  a necessary  part  of  the  spell.  After 
midnight,  the  sorceress  Marion  Macingarach,  the 
chief  priestess,  or  Nicneven,  of  the_  company,  went 
forth  with  her  accomplices,  carrying  spades  with 
them.  They  then  proceeded  to  dig  a grave,  not  far 
from  the  sea  side,  upon  a piece  of  land,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  two  proprietors.  The 

Save  was  made  ns  nearly  as  pos.sible  to  the  size  of 
eir  patient,  Hector  Munro, the  earth  dug  out  of  the 
grave  being  laid  aside  for  the  time.  After  ascertain- 
ing that  the  operation^  of  the  charm  on  George 
Munro,  the  destined  victim,  should  be  suspended 
for  a time,  to  avoid  suspicion,  the  conspirators  pro- 
ceeded to  work  their  spell  in  a sinmlar,  iniprt:«sivc, 
and,  I bolii’vo,  unique  manner.  The  time  being  .la- 
nuarj'j  the  patient.  Hector  Munro,  was  borne 
forth  in  a pair  of  blankets,  accompanied  by  all  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  secret,  w'ho  were  wamr^d  to 
be  strictly  silent,  till  the  chief  sorceress  should  have 
received  her  information  from  the  angel  whom  they 
served.^  Hector  Munro  was  carrieft  to  his  grav^ 
and  law!  therein,  tin*,  earth  being  filled  in  on  him, 
and  the  grave  secured  with  stakes,  as  at  a real  fu- 
neral. Marion  Macingarach,  the  Hecate  of  the 
night,  then  sat  down  by  the  grave,  while  ( -htistian 
Noil  Dalyell,  the  foster  nioihcr,  ran  the  breadth 
of  about  nine  ridge.s  distant,  leading  a boy  in  her 
hand,  and,  coining  again  to  the  grave  when'  Hector 
Munro  was  interred  alive,  deuianCled  of  the  witch 
which  victim  she  would  choose,  who  repliedj  that 
she  chose  Hector  to  live,  and_  George  to  die  m his 
stead.  This  form  of  incantation  was  thrice  repeat- 
ed ere  Mr.  Hector  was  removed  from  his  chilling 
bed  in  a January  grave,  and  carried  home,  all  re- 
maining mule  as  before.  The  consequence  of  a pro- 
cess, which  seems  ill-adapted  to  produce  the  former 
efTect,  was,  that  Hector  Munro  recovered,  and  after 
the  intervention  of  twelve  months,  Ge<irge  Munro, 
his  brother,  died.  Hector  took  the  principal  witch 
into  h^h  favour,  made  her  keeper  of  his  sheep,  and 
evaded^  it  is  said,  to  present  her  to  trial, when  charged 
at  Aberdeen  to  produce  her.  Though  one  or  two 
inferior  persons  suffered  death  on  account  of  the 
aorceries  practised  in  the  house  of  Fowlis,  the  Lady 
Katharine,  and  her  step-son  Hector,  had  both  the 
unusual  good  fortune  to  be  found  not  guilty.  Mr. 
Pitcairn  remarks,  that  the  juries  being  composed  of 
subordinate  persons,  not  suitable  to  ine  rank  or  fa- 
mily of  the  person  tried,  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  packed  on  purpose  for  acquittal.  It 
might  also,  in  some  interval  of  good, sense,  creep  in- 
to the  heads  of  Hector  Munro’s  assize,  that  the  en- 
chantment being  performed  in  January,  and 
the  deceased  being  only  taken  ill  of  his  fatal  disease 
in  April,  1B90,  the  distance  between  the  events 
might  seem  too  great  to  admit  the  former  being  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  latter."* 

Another  instance  of  the  skill  of  a sorcerer  being 
traced  to  the  instructions  of  the  elves,  is  found  in 
the  confession  of  John  Stewart,  called  a vagabond, 
but  professing  skill  in  palinestric  and  ju^lerie,  and 
accused  of  having  assisted  Margaret  Barclay  or 
Dein,  to  sink  or  cast  away  a vessel  belonging  to 
her  own  good-brother.  It  being  demanded  of  him 
by  what  means  he  professed  himself  to  have  know- 
ledge of  things  to  come,  the  said  John  confessed, 
that,  the  space  of  twenty-six  years  ago,  he  being 
travelling  on  All-Hallow-even  night,  octween  the 
towns  of  Monygoif  (so  spelled)  and  Clary,  in  Gal- 
way, he  met  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies  and  his 
company,  and  that  the  King  of  the  Fairies  gave  him 
a stroke  with  a white  rod  over  the  forehead,  which 
took  from  him  the  power  of  speech  and  the  use  of 
one  eye,  which  he  wanted  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  He  declared,  that  the  use  of  speech  and  eye- 
right  was  restored  to  him  by  the  King  of  Fairies  and 
his  company,  on  an  Hallow-e’en  night,  at  the  town 
of  Dublin,  in  Ireland,  and  that  since  that  time,  he 
had  joined  these  people  every  Saturday  at  seven 
* Pttcairn’a  TriaJa,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill,  SOI. 
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o’clock,  and  remained  with  them  all  the  night ; also 
that  they  met  every  Hallow-tide,  sometimes  on  La- 
nark Hill,  (Tintock,  perhaps,)  sometimes  on  Kil- 
mauris  Hill,  and  that  he  was  then  taught  by  them. 
He  pointed  out  the  spot  of  his  forehead,  on  which, 
he  said,  the  King  of  the  Fairies  struck  him  with  a 
white  rod,  whereupon,  the  prisoner  being  blindfold- 
ed, they  pricked  the  spot  with  a large  pin,  whereof 
he  expressed  no  sense  or  feeling.  He  made  the 
usual  declaration,  that  he  had  seen  many  persons 
at  the  Court  of  Fairy,  whose  names  he  rehearsed 
particularly,  and  declared  that  all  such  persons  as 
are  taken  away  by  sudden  death  go  with  the  King 
of  Eilland.  With  this  man’s  evidence  we  have  at 
present  no  more  to  do,  though  we  may  revert  to 
the  execrable  proceedings  which  then  took  place 
against  this  miseralde  iuggler  and  the  poor  women 
who  were  accused  of  the  same  crime.  At  present 
it  is  quoicd  as  another  instnuco  of  a fonuiic-tellcr 
referniigto  Elfland  as  the  source  of  his  knowledge. 

At  Auldearnej  a parish  and  burgh  of  Barony,  in 
the  count V of  Nairne,  the  epidemic  terror  of  witches 
seems  to  have  gone  very  far.  The  onifession  of  a 
woman  called'Isobel  Gowdie,  of  tialc  April. 
implicate®,  as  usual,  tire  (’ourt  of  Fairy,  and  blends 
(he  openitious  of  witchcraft  with  the  fadliiies  nf- 
Ibrded  by  tiie  fairks.  These  need  be  the  less  insist- 
ed upon  hi  this  place,  ns  the  arch  fiend,  and  not  the 
elves,  had  the  immediate  agency  in  tli«  abomina- 
tions which  .‘•he  n.arratcs.  Vet  she  had  been,  she 
said,  in  the  Dounic  Hili.s,  ami  got  meat  tiiere  from 
the  Queen  of  I'asriee,  inore  than  she  could  cal.  She 
added,  that  the  Ciueen  is  bravely  clothed  in  white 
linen,  and  in  white  ami  brown  cloth, — ilfat  the  King 
of  F.tiry  is  a brave  nmn  : and  there  wt-re  elf-bulla 
roaring  and  skoUline  at  the  unfrauce  of  their  palace 
which  frighfened  her  much.  On  another  occasion 
this  frank  penitent  confesses  her  presence  at  a ren- 
dezvous of  witchesu  Lammas,  1659,  where,  after 
they  had  rambled  through  the  country  in  different 
shapes,  of  cats,  hares,  and  the  like,  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  wasting  the  goods  of  their  neighbours,  into 
Whose  houses  they  could  penetrate,  they  at  length 
came  to  the  Dounie  Hills,  where  the  mountain 
opened  to  receive  them,  and  they  entered  a fair  big 
room,  as  bright  as  day.  At  the  entrance  ramped 
and  roared  the  large  fairy  bull^  which  always  alarm- 
ed Isobel  Gowdie.  These  animals  are  probably  the 
water  bulls,  famous  both  in  Scottish  and  Irish  tra- 
dition, which  are  not  supposed  to  be  themselves  al- 
together canny,  or  safe  to  have  concern  with.  In 
their  caverns  the  fairies  manufactured  those  elf-nr- 
row-lieads,with  which  the  witches  and  they  wrought 
so  much  evil.  The  elves  and  the  arch-fiend  labour- 
ed jointly  at  this  task,  the  former  forming  and 
sharpening  the  dart  from  the  rough  flinty  arid  the 
latter  irerfeciing  and  finishing,  or  as  it  is  called, 
ciii}htinfi  it.  Then  came  the  sport  of  the  meeting. 
The  witches  bestrode  either  com  straws,  bean- 
stalks, or  rushes,  and  calling  “ Horse  and  Haitock 
in  the  Devil’s  name which  is  the  Elfin  signal  for 
mounting,  they  flew  wherever  they  listed.  If  the 
little  whirlwind  which  accompanies  their  transport- 
ation passed  any  mortal,  who  neglected  to  bless 
himself,  all  such  fell  under  the  witches’  power,  and 
they  acquired  the  right  of  shooting  at  him.  The  pe- 
nitent prisoner  gives  the  riamcs  of  many  whom  she 
and  her  sisters  had  so  slain,  the  death  for  which  she 
was  inost  sorry  being  that  of  William  Browp,  in 
the  Milniown  of  Mains.  A shaft  was  also  aimed 
at  the  Reverend  Hairie  Forbe.^,  a minister  who  was 
present  at  the  examination  of  Isobel,  the  confess 
ing  party.  The  arrow  fell  short,  and  the  witch 
would  have  taken  aim  again,  but  her  master  for- 
bade her,  saying  the  reverend  gentleman’s  life  was 
not  subject  to  their  power.  To  this  strange  and  ve- 
ry particular  confession,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur,  when  witchcraft  is  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject. What  is  above  narrated,  marks  the  manner 
in  which  the  belief  in  that  crime  was  blended  with 
the  fairy  superstition. 

To  procera  to  more  niotlem  instances  of  persons 
supposed  to  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  fairy 
race,  we  must  not  forget  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirke, 
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minister  of  the  Gospel,  the  first  translator  of  the 
Psalms  into  Gaelic  verse.  He  was,  in  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  successively  minister  of  the 
Highland  parishes  of  Balquidder  and  Aberfoyle,  ly- 
ing in  the  most  romantic  district  of  Perthshire,  and 
within  the  Highland  line.  These  beautiful  and  wild 
regions,  comprehending  so  many  lakes,  rocks,  se- 
questers valJcvs,  and  dim  copse  woods,  arc  not  even 

f et  quite  abandoned  by  the  fairies,  who  have  reso- 
utely  maintained  secure  footing  in  a region  so  well 
suited  for  their  residence.  Indeed,  so  much  was  this 
the  case  formerly,  that  Mr.  Kirke,  while  in  his  latter 
charge  of  Aberfoyle,  found  materials  for  collecting 
and  compiling  his  Essav  on  the  " Subterranean  and 
for  the  most  part  Invisible  People,  heretofore  going 
under  the  name  of  Elves,  Fawnes.  and  Fairies,  or 
the  like.”*  In  this  discourse,  the  author,  " with  un- 
doubting mind,”  describes  the  fairy  race  as  a sort  of 
astral  spirits,  of  a kind  betw^n  humanity  and  an- 
gels—says  that  they  have  children,  nurses,  marria- 
ges, deaths,  and  burials,  like  mortals  in  appearance; 
that,  in  some  respect,  they  represent  mortal  men, 
and  that  individual  tqiparitions,  or  double-men,  are 
found  among  them,  corresponding  with  mortals  ex- 
isting on  earth.  Mr.  Kirke  accuses  them  of  stealing 
the  milk  from  the  cows,  and  pi  carrying  away  what 
is  more  material,  the  women  in  prcmiancy,  and  new- 
born children  fiom  their  nurses.  The  remedy  is  easy 
in  both  cases.  The  milk  cannot  be  stolen,  if  the 
mouth  of  the  calf  before  he  is  permitted  to  suck,  be 
rubbed  with  a certain  balsam,  very  easily  come  by  : 
and  the  woman  in  travail  is  safa  if  a piece  of  cold 
iron  is  put  into  the  bed.  Mr.  Kirke  accounts  for 
thi^  by  informinjg  us,  that  the  ^eat  northern  mines 
of  iron,  lying  adjacent  to  the  ^ace  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, have  a savour  odious  to  these  ” fascinating 
creatures.”  They  have,  says  the  reverend  author, 
what  one  would  not  expect,  many  light,  toyish 
books,  (novels  and  plays,  doubtless,)  others  on 
Rosycrucian  subiects,  and  of  an  abstruse  mystical 
character;  but  they  have  no  Bibles,  or  works  of 
devotion.  The  essayist  fails  not  to  mention  the  elf- 
arrow-heads,  which  have  something  of  the  subtlety 
of  thunderbolts  and  can  mortally  wound  the  vital 
parts,  without  breaking  the  skin.  These  wounds, 
he  says,  he  has  himself  observed  in  beasts,  and  felt 
the  fatal  lacerations  which  he  could  not  see. 

It  was  by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  the  elves, 
so  jealous  and  irritable  a race  as  to  be  incensed 
against  those  who  spoke  of  them  under  their  proper 
name^  should  be  loss  than  mortally  ofiended  at  the 
temerity  of  the  reverend  author,  who  had  pried  so 
deeply  into  their  mysteries,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  to  the  public.  Although,  therefore,  the  learned 
divine’s  monument,  w*ith  his  name  duly  inscribed,  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard  at  Aber- 
foyle, yet  those  acquainted  with  his  real  histoiy  do 
not  believe  that  he  enjoys  the  natural  repo.se  of  the 
tomb.  His  successor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grahnme,  has 
informed  us  of  the  general  belief,  that  as  Mr.  Kirke 
was  walking  one  evening  in  his  night-gown  upon  a 
Dwt-ahi,  or  fairy  mount,  m the  vicinity  of  the  manse 
or  parsonage,  behold  ! he  sunk  down  in  what  seemed 
to  De  a fit  of  apoplexy,  which  the  unenlightened  took 
for  death,  while  the  more  understanding  knew  it  to 
be  a swoon  produced  by  the  supernatural  influence 
of  the  people  whose  precincts  ho  iiad  violated.  After 
the  ceremony  of  a seeming  funeral,  the  form  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Kirke  appearra  to  a relation,  and  com- 
manded him  to  go  to  Grahame  of  Duchray,  ancestor 
of  the  present  General  Grahame  Stirling.  **  Savto 
Duchray,  who  is  my  cousin  as  well  as  your  own,  that 
I am  not  dead,  but  a captive  in  Fairy  Land,  and  only 
one  chance  remains  for  my  liberation.  When  the 
posthumous  child,  of  which  ray  wife  has  been  deli- 
vered since  my  disappearance,  shall  be  brought  to 
baptism,  I will  appear  in  the  room.  when,  if  Duchray 
shall  throw  over  my  head  the  knife  or  dirk  which  he 

• Tbe  titlo  oontjnue*,— ” Arooox  the  Low  Country  Sootcb,  at 
they  are  desmbed  by  thoeo  who  have  the  eecond  aifht,  and  now, 
to  occajjoo  farther  inquiry,  collected  and  com  pared  by  a circura- 
apeet  inquirer  ^idina  amonf  the  Scottiah  iriib  (/,  «.  the  Gael,  or 
Hi(Ti]«Dder»)  in  Scotland.”  It  waa  printed  with  the  authw’a 
rwTOtfad,  E(hooai«fa.  WUS,  for  Luopnan 
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holds  in  his  hand,  I may  be  restored  to  sodety ; but 
if  this  opportunity  is  neglected,  I am  lost  for  ever.” 
Duchray  was  apprized  of  what  was  to  bedone.  llie 
ceremony  took  place,  and  the  apparition  of  3Ir. 
Kirke  was  visibly  seen,  while  they  were  seated  at  ta- 
ble ; but  Grahame  of  Duchray,  in  his  astonishment, 
failra  to  perform  the  ceremony  enjoined,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  Mr.  Kirke  still  "drees  his  weird  ia 
fairy-land,”  the  Elfin  state  declaring  to  him,  as  the 
Ocean  to  poor  Falconer,  who  perished  at  sea,  after 
having  wntten  his  popular  poem  of  the  Shipwreck,— 

“ Thou  but  prodaimed  our  power— be  thou  our  iny  t" 

Upon  this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  a very 
entertaining  little  volume,  called  " Sketches  of 
Pcrih8hire.’’l  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Grahame  of  Aberfoylt 
The  terrible  risitation  of  fairy  vengeance  which  ou 
lighted  upon  Mr.  Kirke  has  not  intimidated  his  suc- 
cessor, an  excellent  man,  and  good  antiquary,  from 
alliirding  ns  some  curious  information  on  fairy  su- 
pcr.sution.  He  tells  us  that  these  copricious  elves 
arc  chictly  dnngfrouson  u Friday,  when,  as  the  day 
of  the  Cnidfixion,  evil  .spirits  have  most  power,  ami 
mention?  their  displeasure  at  any  one  w'ho  assumes 
their  accustomed  livery  of  green,  a colour  fatal  to 
several  rannlk-s  in  Seotland,  to  the  whole  race  of  the 
nllniu  (irabamesin  particular;  Insomuch,  that  we 
ave  heard  that  in  buttle  a Grahame  is  generally 
shot  through  the  green  cheek  of  hisidaid;  moreover, 
that  a veteran  sportsman  of  the  iiame,  havin;r  come 
by  a had  fall,  ho  thought  it  aiifficjcnt  to  account  for 
it,  that  he  had  a piece  of  green  whUveord  to  com- 
plete the  lasli  of  his  hunting-whip.  I remember, 
also,  iltat  iny  late  amiable  fnend,  James  Grahame, 
author  of  " The  Sabbath,”  would  not  break  through 
this  ancient  prejudice  of  nis  clan,  but  had  hie  libr^ 
tabic  covered  with  blue  or  black  cloth,  rather  tbaa 
use  the  fatet!  colour  commonly  employed  on  such 
occasions. 

To  return  from  the  Perthshire  fairies,  I may  quote 
a story  of  a nature  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mas 
Robert  Kirkie.  The  life  of  the  cxcellen  t person  who 
told  it  was,  for  the  benefit  of  her  friends  and  the  poor, 
protracted  to  an  unusual  duration ; w I conceive  tbsi 
this  adventure,  which  took  place  in  her  childhood, 
might  happen  before  the  middle  of  the  last  centunr. 
She  was  residing  with  some  relations,  near  the  email 
seaport  town  of  North  Berwick,  when  the  place  and 
its  vicinity  were  alarmed  by  the  following  story':— 

An  industrious  man,  a weaver,  in  the  little  town, 
was  married  to  a beautiful  woman,  who,  after  bear- 
ing two  or  three  children,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
die  during  the  birth  of  a fourth  child.  The  infant 
vvas  saved,  bm^he  mother  had  expired  in  convul- 
sions; and  atyH^  wms  much  disfigured  aAer  death, 
it  became  an  t|Kon  among  her  gossips,  that,  from 
some  neglect  wKhose  who  ouglit  to  have  wmtehed 
the  sick  vvoman^he  must  have  been  carried  off  by 
the  elves,  and  this  ^astly  corpse  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  body.  The  wtdow'er  paid  little  attention 
to  these  rumours,  and,  after  bitterly  lamenting  bis 
wife  for  a year  of  mourning,  began  to  think  on  the 
prudence  of  forming  a new  marriage,  which,  to  a 
poor  artisan  with  so  young  a family,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  a houBewil&  was  almost  a matterof 
necessity.  He  readily  found  a neighbour  with  whose 
good  looks  he  was  satisfied,  while  her  character  for 
temper  seemed  to  warrant  her  good  usage  of  his 
children.  He  proposed  himself  and  was  accepted, 
and  carried  the  names  of  the  parties  to  the  clergy- 
man (called,  I believe,  Mr.  Matthew  Reid)  for  the 
due  proclamation  of  bans.  As  the  man  had  really 
loved  his  late  partner,  it  is  likely  that  this  proposed 
decisive  alteration  of  his  condition  brought  badt 
many  reflections  concerning  the  period  of  their  union, 
and  with  these  recalled  the  extraordinary  rumonrs 
which  were  afloat  at  the  time  of  berdecea^  eo  that 
the  whole  forced  upon  him  the  fallowing  lively 
dream.  As  he  lay  in  his  bed,  awake  as  he  thought, 
he  beheld,  at  the  ghostly  hour  of  midnight,  the  figure 
of  a female  dressed  in  white,  who  enterra  his  oUv 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  bed^  and  appeared  to  him  the 
very  likeiiass  of  his  late  wife.  He  coAjuiad  her  to 
t Edinbuxgli.  ISIS 
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speak^  and  with  astonishment  heard  her  say,  like 
tne  minister  of  Aberfoyle,  that  she  was  not  dead,  but 
the  unwilling  captive  of  the  Good  Neighbours.  Like 
Mr.  Kirke,  too.  she  told  him,  that  if  all  the  love 
which  he  once  had  for  her  was  not  entirely  gone,  an 
opportunity  still  remained  of  recovering  hen  or  win- 
ning her  back,  as  it  was  usually  termed,  from  the 
comfortless  realms  of  Elfland.  She  charged  him, 
on  a certain  day  of  the  ensuing  week,  that  he  should 
convene  the  most  respectable  housekeepers  in  the 
town,  with  the  cle^yman  at  their  head,  and  should 
disinter  the  coffin  m which  she  was  supposed  to 
have  been  buried.  “ The  clergyman  is  to  recite  cer- 
tain prayers,  upon  which,”  said  the  apparition,  ” I 
will  start  from  the  coffin,  and  fly  with  great  speed 
round  the  church,  and  you  must  have  the  fleetest 
runner  of  the  parish  (naming  a man  famed  for  swift- 
ness) to  pursue  me,  and  such  a one,  the  smith,  re- 
nowned for  his  strength,  to  hold  mo  fast,  after  I am 
overtaken ; and  in  that  case  I shall,  by  the  prayers 
of  the  church,  and  the  efforts  of  my  loving  husband 
and  neighbours,  agam  recover  ray  station  m human 
society.”  In  the  momin&  the  fioor  widower  was 
distressed  with  the  recollection  of  his  dream,  but 
ashamed  and  puzzled,  took  no  measures  in  conse- 

?uence.  A second  night,  as  is  not  very  surprising, 
he  visitation  was  again  repeated.  On  the  third 
night  she  appeared  with  a sorrowful  and  displeased 
countenance,  upbraided  him  with  want  of  love  and 
affection,  and  conjured  him,  for  the  last  time,  to  at- 
tend to  her  instructions,  which,  if  be  now  neglected, 
she  would  never  have  power  to  visit  earth  or  com- 
municate with  him  again.  In  order  to  convince 
him  there  was  no  delusion,  he  “saw in  his  dream” 
that  she  took  up  the  nursling  at  whose  birth  she  had 
died,  and  gave  it  suck ; she  spilled  also  a drop  or 
two  of  her  milk  on  the  poor  man’s  bed-clothes,  as  if 
to  assure  him  of  the  reality  of  the  vision. 

The  next  morning  the  terrified  widower  carried  a 
statement  of  his  perplexity  to  Mr.  Matthew  Reid,  the 
clergyman.  .This  reverend  perwn,  besides  being  an 
excdient  divine  in  other  respects,  was  at  the  same 
time  a man  of  s^acity,  who  understood  the  human 
passions.  He  did  not  attempt  to  combat  the  reality 
of  the  vision  which  had  thrown  his  parishioner  into 
diis  tribulation,  but  he  contend^  it  could  be  only  an 
illusion  of  the  devil.  He  explained  to  the  widower, 
that  no  created  being  could  have  the  right  or  power 
to  imprison  or  detain  the  soul  of  a Chri.siian— con- 

S'  ired  him  not  to  believe  that  his  wife  was  otherwise 
isposed  of  than  according  to  God’s  pleasure— as- 
au^  him  that  Protestant  doctrine  utterly  denies  the 
existence  of  any  middle  state  in  the  world  to  come— 
anrl  explained  to  him  that  he,  as  a clcrgynrian  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  neither  could  nor  oared  autho- 
rize opening  graves,  or  using  the  intervention  of 
prayer  to  sanction  rites  of  a suspicious  character. 
The  poor  man,  confounded  and  perplexed  by  various 
feflings,  asked  his  pastor  what  he  should  do.  " I 
will  give  you  my  best  advice,”  said  the  clergyman. 
“ Get  your  new  bride’s  consent  to  be  married  to- 
morrow, or  to-day,  if  you  can ; I will  take  it  on  me 
to  dispense  with  the  rest  of  the  bans,  or  proclaim 
them  three  times  in  one  day.  You  will  have  a new* 
wife,  and  if  you  think  of  tne  former,  it  w’ill  be  only 
as  of  one  from  whom  death  has  separated  you,  and 
for  whom  you  may  have  thoughts  of  affection  and 
sorrow,  but  as  a saint  in  Heaven,  and  not  as  a pri- 
soner in  Elfland.”  The  advice  was  taken,  and  the 
perplexed  widower  had  no  more  visitations  from  his 
former  spouse. 

An  instance,  perhaps  the  latest  which  has  been 
made  public,  of  communication  with  the  Restless 
People— (a  more  proper  epithet  than  that  of  Daione 
or  Men  of  Peace,  as  they  are  called  in  Gaelic) 
came  under  Pennant’s  notice,  so  late  as  during  that 
observant  traveller’s  tour  in  1769.  Being  perhap.s 
the  latest  news  from  the  invisible  commonwealtn, 
we  give  the  tourist's  own  words. 

“ A poor  visionary  who  had  been  working  in  his 
cabbage  gardef>,  (in  Brcadalbane,)  jmagined  that  he 
was  raised  suddenly  up  into  the  air,  and  conveyed 
over  a yvall  into  an  adjacent  corn-field;  that  he 
fiiuud  himself  surround^  by  a crowd  of  men  and 


women,  many  of  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  dead 
for  some  years,  and  who  appeared  to  him  skimming 
over  the  tops  of  the  unbending  com,  and  mingling 
together  like  bce»  going  to  hive;  that  they  spoke  an 
unanown  language,  and  with  a hollow  sound ; that 
they  very  roughly  pushed  him  to  an  fro,  but  on  bis 
uttering  the  name  of  God,  all  vanished  hut  a female 
sprite,  who,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulder,  obliged 
him  to  promise  an  assignation,  at  that  very  hour 
that  day  Mvcn-nigbt : that  he  then  found  his  hair 
was  all  tied  in  double  knots,  (well-known  by  the 
name  of  elf-locks,)  and  that  he  had  almost  lost  his 
speech:  that  he  kept  his  word  with  the  spectre, 
whom  he  soon  saw  floating  through  the  air  towards 
him ; that  he  spoke  to  her,  out  she  told  him  she  was 
at  that  time  in  too  much  haste  to  attend  to  him.  but 
bid  him  go  away,  and  no  harm  should  befall  him, 
and  so  the  affair  re.sted  when  1 left  the  country.  But 
jt  is  incredible  the  mischief  of  these  wgri  somnia  did 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  friends  and  neighbours 
of  the  deceased,  whom  the  old  dreamer  had  named, 
were  in  the  utmost  anxiety  at  finding  them  in  such 
bad  company  in  the  other  world;  the  almost  extinct 
belief  of  the  old  idle  tales  began  to  gain  ground,  and 
the  good  minister  will  have  many  a weary  discourse 
and  exhortation  before  be  can  eradicate  the  absurd 
ideas  this  idle  story  has  revived.”* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  this  compara- 
tively recent  tale  is  just  the  counterpart  of  the  story 
of  Bessie  Dunlop,  Alison  Pearson,  and  of  the  Irish 
butler,  .woo  was  so  nearly  caniedf  off,  all  of  whom 
found  in  Elfland  some  mend  formerly  of  middle 
earth,  who  attached  themselves  to  the  child  of  hu- 
manity, and  who  endeavoured  to  protect  a fellow- 
mortal  against  their  less  philanthropic  companions. 

These  mstances  may  tend  to  show  how  the  fairy 
superstition,  which,  in  its  general  sense  of  worship- 
ping the  Dii  Campaires,  was  much  the  older  of  the 
two,  came  to  bear  upon,  and  have  connexion  with, 
that  horrid  belief  in  witchcraft,  which  cost  so  many 
innocent  persons,  and  crazy  impostors,  their  lives, 
for  the  supposed  commission  of  impossible  crimes. 
In  the  next  chapter,  I propose  to  trace  how  the  gene- 
ral disbelief  in  the  fairy  creed  began  to  take  place, 
and  gradually  brought  into  discredit  the  supposed 
fears  of  witchcraft,  which  afforded  pretext  for  such 
cruel  practical  consequences. 


LETTER  VI. 

cfiectK  orchriHtiunity  un  Artkteli  of  Powlnr  f?upeniti- 
lion— Chdiirpr’A  Account  of  ilic  Kuinan  CutholicPriMti  hiinidh- 
inf  «lic  Fnirii’s-  Bi.iiiiip  Corbcil  imputci  the  rnuni*  lo  the 

Iti-fiirin/ilion— Hw  Verve*  on  that  .Sul'jefl— Hi*  Ucr  f-epletitri* 
oiiiile— UrJiin  Oimdfi'IIow.  and  other  nuueralilions  mentinnod 
by  Refimild  •‘^colt— CfiRracIcrofthe  Enflish  Fairies— The  'fira- 
dition  iiHci  iMicamo  olitinlcle  in  that  Autlmr’ii  Tim<r  That  of 
AViirh.’*  ri  nminml  in  Vifour— But  iiiinnpmd  by  vuriou*  Autbora 
ofior  the  Rfltirinatiori,  ri>  Wienw.  Nfludicus,  f'cott,  and  oiher* 
—rienionoliii.'y'  (l,*fent!«Hl  liy  Bodinua,  Remiain*.  fee. — TJii'ir 
niuhml  AIiuho  of  eaoii  other— Imperfection  of  PhyiiiuJit  Scienco 
at  tlii*  Period,  and  the  Predominance  of  MyaticUm  in  that  Do- 
partment. 

Althouoh  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  not  introduced  to  the  nations  of  Europe  with 
such  radiance  as  to  dispel  at  once  those  clouds  of 
superstition  which  continued  to  observe  the  under- 
standing of  hasty  and  ill-instructed  converts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  immediate  operation  went 
to  modify  the  erroneous  and  extravagant  articles  of 
credulity,  which  lingered  behind  the  old  Pagan  fai^ 
and  which  gave  way  before  it  in  proportion  as  its 
light  became  more  pureand  reflned  from  the  devices 
of  men. 

The  poet  Chaucer,  indeed,  pays  the  Church  of 
Rome,  with  its  monks  and  preaching  friars,  the 
compliment  of  having,  at  an  early  period,  exfi^iled 
from  the  land  all  spirits  of  an  inferior  and  less  holy 
character.  'The  verses  are  curious  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque, and  may  go  some  length  to  establish  the 
existence  of  doubts  concerning  the  general  belief 
in  fiiiries  among  the  well  instructed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III. 

• Pennant’i  Tour  in  Scotland,  voL  L p.  110. 
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The  fairies  of  whom  the  bard  of  Woodstock  talks, 
are,  it  will  be  observed,  the  ancient  Celtic  breed, 
ana  he  seems  to  refer  for  the  authorities  of  bis  tale 
*0  Bretagne,  or  Armorica,  a genuine  Celtic  colony. 

“ In  oU  time  of  the  King  Atfour, 

Of  which  that  BreUmH  9|)cken  fieat  honour, 

AH  wo*  thi*  land  riillilled  of  fucriu ; 

The  Glfmeen,  with  her  joljr  coiiipanr. 

Danced  full  oh  in  many  a RTvnu  mead. 

This  waa  tlw  ok!  opinion,  iw  I rfxlo — 

I tpeake  of  many  hundred  years  aeo, 

But  now  can  no  man  «cc  no  elves  mo. 

For  now  the  great  charily  and  pmyers 
Of  limifours,*  and  other  l»oly  frercs. 

That  searchon  every  land  and  every  stream, 

As  thick  os  motes  in  the  sunne  beam, 

Blosaing  halls,  chambers,  kitclanias,  and  bouree. 

Cities  and  burghes,  castles  high,  and  towen, 

Thropcs  and  barncs,  sheep-pens  and  dairies. 

This  muketh  that  there  hen  no  fairies. 

For  there  as  wont  to  walkon  was  an  elf, 

There  walkelh  now  the  limitour  himself. 

In  umier  nichtes  and  in  morwenimrs. 

And  saith  his  mattins  and  his  holy  things. 

As  he  goeth  in  his  limitation. 

Women  mav  now  go  safely  up  and  doun  ; 

In  eveiy  Ihud.  and  under  every  tree. 

There  fa  no  oilier  incubus  than  he. 

And  he  ne  will  don  tliom  no  dishonour. 

When  we  see  the  opinion  which  Chaucer  has  ex- 
ressed  of  the  regular  clergy  of  his  time,  in  some  of 
is  other  tales,  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  some 
mixture  of  irony  in  the  compliment,  which  ascribes 
the  exile  of  the  fairies,  with  which  the  land  was 
“ fulfilled,"  in  King  Arthur’s  time,  to  the  warmth 
and  zeal  of  the  devotion  of  the  limitary  friars.  Indi- 
vidual instances  of  skepticism  there  might  exist 
among  scholars,  but  a more  modern  poet,  with  a 
vein  of  humour  not  unworthy  of  Geoffrey  himselfi 
baa  with  greater  probability  delayed  the  final  banish- 
ment of  the  fairies  from  England,  that  is,  from  mdu- 
lar  faith,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  anu  has 
represented  their  expulsion  as  a consequence  of  the 
change  of  religion.  Two  or  three  verses  of  this  lively 
satire  may  be  very  well  worth  the  reader’s  notice, 
who  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  informed,  that  the 
author.  Dr.  Corbett,  was  nothing  less  than  the  Bi- 
shop of  Oxford  and  Norwich,  in  the  bemnning  of 
the  17fh  century.^  The  poem  is  named,  ” A proper 
new  Ballad,  entitled,  the  Fairies’  Farewell,  to  be 
sung  or  whistled  to  the  tune  of  the  Meadow  Brow, 
^ the  learned ; by  the  unlearned,  to  the  tune  of 
Fortune."— 

“ Farowell,  reward*  and  rairiea. 

Good  liouauwjvus  now  may  say. 

For  now  foul  sluts  in  dairies 
Do  fore  as  well  us  they  ; 

And  though  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  loss 
Than  maids  were  wont  to  do, 

Yet  who  of  late  for  cleanliness. 

Finds  sixpence  in  her  shoo  1 

" Lament,  lament,  old  nbbers. 

The  fairies'  lost  commann ; 

They  did  but  change  priests’  babies. 

But  some  have  changed  your  land  ; 

And  all  your  childmn  sprung  horn  hence 
Aro  now  grown  Puritans, 

Who  live  as  changeling*  ever  since 
For  love  of  your  domains. 

" At  morning  and  at  evening  both. 

You  merry  wore  and  glad. 

So  little  care  of  sleep  and  sloth 
Those  pretty  ladies  had. 

When  Tom  came  home  from  labour 
Or  Cis  to  milking  rose. 

Then  merrily,  merrily,  went  their  tabour, 

And  merrily  wont  their  toes. 

Witness,  those  rings  and  roundelays 
Of  theirs,  which  yet  remain, 

Wore  fooUm  in  Queen  Mary's  days. 

On  many  a grassy  plain ; 

But  since  of  late  Eiizabelh, 

And  later,  James  came  in. 

They  never  danced  on  anv  heath 
As  when  the  time  hath  nin. 

" By  which  we  note,  the  fairies 
were  of  the  old  pmfeuion. 

Their  songs  wore  Ave  Maries, 

Tboir  dances  were  procession. 

But  now,  alas  t thev  all  am  dead, 

Or  gone  beyond  the  seas ; 

? Hmited  to  beg  witiiin  a certain  district 
t Wife  of  Bath's  Tale. 


Or  farther  for  reiirion  fled. 

Or  else  Uiey  take  their  ease.” 

The  remaining  part  of  the  |Mem  is  dedicated  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  old  William  Choume,  of 
Staffordshire,  who  remained  a true  and  stanch  evi- 
dence in  behalf  of  the  departed  elves,  and  kept, 
much  it  would  seem  to  the  amusement  of  the  snttr 
bi.sliop,  an  inexhaustible  record  of  their  pranks  and 
feats,  whence  the  concluding  verse. 

"To  William  ail  give  audieneg 
And  pray  ye  for  his  noddle. 

For  all  tlw  fairies'  evidence. 

Were  lost  if  that  were  adale.*’I 

This  William  Chourne  apriears  to  have  attended 
Dr. Corbett’s  party  on  the  iter^aeptmtrumaU,  "two 
of  which  were,  and  two  desired  to  be,  doctors;” 
but  whether  William  was  gtiide,  friend,  or  domestn^ 
seems  uncertain.  The  travellers  loose  themselves 
in  the  mazes  of  Chorley  Forest,  on  their  way  to 
Bosworth,  and  their  route  becomes  so  confused, 
that  they  return  on  their  steps,  and  labour 

" As  in  a conjurer’s  circle — William  found 
A mean  for  our  deliverance,—'  Turn  your  cloaks. 

Quoth  he,  ‘ for  Puck  is  busy  in  these  oaks ; 

If  ever  you  at  Bosworth  would  lie  fiiund. 

Then  turn  your  clonks,  for  this  is  feirr  ground.' 

But  ere  this  witchcraft  was  perform'd,  wc  moet 
A very  man  who  had  no  cloven  feet 
‘Thoirah  William,  still  of  little  faith,  has  dosibt, 

'Tis  Itofaiu,  or  some  sprite  that  walks  about. 

* 8triko  him,’  quoth  lie,  ‘ and  it  will  turn  to  air— 

Cross  yourselves  thrice  and  strike  it.’—'  Strike  that  dare,’ 
Tliought  I,  * for  sura  this  massy  forester, 

III  strokes  will  prove  the  better  conjurer.' 

But 't  was  a gentle  keeper,  one  that  knew 
Humanity  and  manners,  where  they  grew. 

And  rode  aloM  so  far,  till  be  could  say, 

’ tSeo,  yonder  Bosworth  stands,  and  this  your  way.'  "f 

^ In  this  passage,  the^ishop  pltunly  shows  the  fai- 
ries maintained  their  influence  in  William’s  imagi- 
nation, since  the  courteous  keeper  was  mistaken  bv 
their  associate  champion  for  Puck  or  Robin  Good- 
fellow.  The  spells  resorted  to,  to  get  rid  of  his  si^ 
posed  delusions,  are  alternaicly  that  of  turning  iiie 
cloak-7-(rccomniended,  in  visions  of  the  second  sight, 
or  similar  illusions,  ns  a means  of  obtaining  a cer- 
tainty concerning  the  being  which  is  before  imper- 
fectly seenill— and  that  of  exorcising  the  spirit  with  s 
cudgel : which  last,  Corbett  prudently  thinks,  ought 
not  to  be  resorted  to,  unless  under  an  absolute  con- 
viction that  the  exorcist  is  the  stronger  party. 
Chaucer,  therefore,  <;ould  not  be  serious  in  avemng 
that  the  fairy  superstitions  were  obsolete  in  his  day, 
since  they  were  found  current  three  centuries  after- 
ward. 

It  is  not  the  less  certain,  that,  as  knowledge  and 
religion  became  more  widely  and  brightly  displayed 
over  any  country,  the  superstitious  fancies  of  the 

nle  sunk  granuallyin  esteem  and  influence;  and 
e time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  unceasing  la- 
bour of  many  and  populnrjjreachers,  who  declaimed 
against  the  " splendid  miracles"  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  produced  also  its  natural  effect  upon  the 
other  stock  of  superstitions.  “ Certainly,"  said  Re- 
ginald Scott,  talking  of  times  before  his  own.  " some 
one  knave  in  a white  sheet  hath  cozened  and  abused 
many  thousands,,  especially  when  Robin  Goodfellow 
kept  such  a coil  in  the  country..  In  our  childhood, 
our  mother’s  maids  have  so  terrified  us  with  an  ugly 
devil  having  horns  on  his  head,  fire  in  his  mouth, 
and  a tail  at/his  breech ; eyes  like  a basin,  fangs  like  a 
dog,  claws  like  a bear,  a skin  like  a negro,  and  a voi» 
roaring  like  a lion,  wncreby  we  start  and  are  afraid 
when  we  hear  one  cry,  Boh  ! and  they  have  so  frayd 
us  with  bull-beggars,  spirits,  witches,  urchins,  elves, 
hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  Pans,  fauns,  sy Ivans,  Kitt-wiih- 
Ihc-candlestick,  tntons,  centaurs,  dwarfs,  giants, 
imps,  calcars,  conjurers,  nymphs,  changehngs,  in- 
cubus, Robin  Goodfellow,  the  spoorn,  the  raan-in- 
the-oak,  the  hellwain,  the  firedrake,  the  puckle, 

t Corbett’s  Poems,  edited  by  Octavius  Gilchrist,  p.  913. 

J Corbett’s  poems,  p.  19t. 

i A nuiumon  instance  is,  that  of  a person  haunted  with  a re- 
semblance, wlmse  face  he  cannot  sec.  If  he  turn  hti  cloak,  «v 
plaid,  he  will  obtain  the  full  sisht  which  he  desires,  and  roar  [>*' 
boblyfiDd  it  to  be  bis  own  fetch,  or  wraith,  or  douliM  gaager. 
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Tom  Thomb,  Hobmblin,  Tom-Tumbler,  Boneless, 
and  such  other  buf^cars,  that  we  are  afraid  of  our 
own  shadows,  insomuch  that  some  never  fear  the 
Devil  but  on  a dark  niftht ; and  then  a polled  sheep  is 
a perilous  beast,  and  many  times  is  taken  for  our  fa- 
ther’s soul,  specially  in  a churchyard,  where  a right 
hardy  man  heretofore  durst  not  to  have  passed  by 
night  but  his  hair  would  stand  upright.  Well,  thanks 
be  U)  God,  this  wretched  and  cowardly  infidelity, 
since  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  is  in  part  forgot- 
ten. and  doubtless  the  rest  of  these  illusions  will,  in 
a sliort  time,  by  God’s  grace,  be  detected,  and  va- 
nish away.”* 

It  would  require  a better  demonologist  than  I am, 
to  e.xplain  the  various  obsolete  superstitions  which 
t Reginald  Scott  has  introduced  as  articles  of  the  old 

f English  faith,  into  the  preceding  passage.  I might 

I indeed  say,  the  Phuca  is  a Celtic  superstition,  from 

I which  the  word  Pook,  or  Puckle,  was  doubtless  de- 

I rived;  and  I might  conj^lure,  that  the  inan-in-the- 
I oak  was  the  same  with  the  Earl-Ki'mig  of  the 
Germans;  and  that  the  hellwain  were  a kind  of 
wandering  spirits,  the  descendants  of  a champion 
named  Helleauin.  who  are  introduced  into  the  ro- 
mance of  Richard  sans  Peur.  But  most  antkiuaries 
will  be  at  fault  concerning  the  spoorn,  Kitt-wilh- 
thc-candlestick.  Boneless,  and  some  others.  The 
catalogue,  however,  serves  to  show  what  progress 
the  English  have  made  in  two  centuries,  in  forget- 
ting the  very  names  of  objects  which  hud  been  the 
. sources  of  terror  to  their  ancestors  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  fairy  superstition  in 
England,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  of  a more 
playful  and  gentle,  less  wild  and  necromantic  cha- 
I racier,  than  that  received  among  the  s’ster  people. 

The  amu.^ments  of  the  southern  fairies  were  light 
I and  sportive;  their  resentments  were  satisfied  with 
i pinching  or  scratching  the  objects  of  their  displea- 

) sure;  their  peculiar  sense  of  cleanliness  rewarded 

1 the  housewives  with  the  silver  token  in  the  shoe; 
I their  nicety  was  extreme  concerning  any  coarseness 
j or  negligence  which  could  ofl’ond  their  delicacy ; and 
I I cannot  discern,  except,  perhap.s,  from  the  insinua- 
» tions  of  some  scrupulous  divines,  that  they  were 
I vassals  to,  or  in  dose  aliiaiice  with,  the  internals, 
os  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  was  the  case 
I with  their  North  British  sisterhood. t The  common 
nursery  story  cannot  be  forgotten,  how.  shortly 
after  the  death  of  what  is  called  a nice  tidy  house- 
wife, the  Elhn  band  were  shocked  to  sec  that  a 
erson  of  ditFerent  character,  with  whom  the  wi- 
ower  had  filled  his  deserted  arms,  instead  of  the 
nicely  arranged  little  loaf  of  the  whitest  bread,  and 
a basin  of  sweet  cream,  duly  placed  for  their  re- 
freshment by  the  deceased,  had  substituted  a brown 
loaf  and  a cobb  of  herrings.  Incensed  at  such 
a coarse  regale,  the  elves  dragged  the  peccant 
housewife  out  of  bed,  arid  pulled  her  down  the  wood- 
en stairs  by  the  heels,  repealing  at  the  same  time, 
in  scorn  of  her  churlish  hospitality, 

**  Brown  bread  and  hcrrini;  cobb  I 
Th;  tat  8id««  ihall  havo  many  a bob  I’* 

But  beyond  such  playful  malice  they  had  no  desire 
to  extend  their  resentinent. 

The  constant  attendant  upon  the  English  fairy 
court  was  the  celebrated  Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfel- 
low,  who,  to  the  elves,  acted  in  some  measure  as  the 
jester,  or  clown  of  the  company,— (a  character  then 
to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  every  person 
of  quality.)— or  to  use  a more  motiern  comparison, 
resembled  the  Pierrot  of  the  pantomime.  His  jestA 
were  of  the  most  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
broadest  comic  character— to  inislead  a clown  on 
jiis  path  homeward,  to  digulse  himself  like  a stool, 
in  order  to  induce  an  old  gossip  to  commit  the  egre- 

♦ Resinnld  Scott’*  Ditcorery  of  WitchcratV  book  vij.  chap.  IS. 

* Dr.  Jackaon,  in  hia  Tn-alifo  on  Unbelief,  m>im>a  for  the  se- 
verer opinion.  “ Tims  are  the  Fayries,  from  diwrencc  of  events 
asrnlied  to  them,  divided  inlo  aooil  and  bad.  when  os  it  is  but  one 
anil  the  same  rnalianani  fiend,  that  meddles  in  iKith:  seckinf 
sometimes  to  bo  feared,  otJterwbiles  to  be  loued  os  God.  fur  tJie 
bodily  barmesor  aood  tumos  supposed  tobein  hispower.”— 

on  Unbeli^p.  m,  edil.  1695. 


gious  mistake  of  sitting  down  on  the  floor,  when 
she  expected  to  repose  on  a chair,  were  his  special 
enjoyments.  If  he  condescended  to  do  some  work 
for  the  sleeping  family,  in  which  he  had  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Scottish  household  spirit  called  a 
Brow'nie,  the  selfish  Puck  was  far  from  practising 
this  labour  on  the  disinterested  principle  of  the 
northern  goblin,  who,  if  raiment  or  food  was  left  in 
his  way,  and  for  his  use,  departed  from  the  family 
in  dismeasure.  Robin  Goodfellow,  on  the  contrary, 
must  have  both  his  food  and  his  rest,  ns  Milton  in- 
fornisus,  amid  his  other  notices  of  country  super- 
stitions, in  the  poem  of  I’Allegro.  And  it  is  to  be 
noticed,  that  he  represents  these  tales  of  the  fairies, 
told  round  the  cottage  hearth,  as  of  a cheerful  ra- 
ther than  a serious  cast ; which  illustrates  what  I 
have  said  concerning  the  milder  character  of  the 
southern  superstitions,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  same  class  in  Scotland— the  stories  of  w'hich 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a frightful,  and  not  seldom 
of  a disgustful  quality. 

Poor  Robin,  however,  between  w’hom  and  King 
Oberon  Shakspeare  contrives  to  keep  a degree  of 
distinct  subordination,  which  for  a moment  deceives 
us  by  its  appearance  of  reality,  notwithstanding  his 
turn  for  wit  and  humour,  had  been  obscured  by  obli- 
vion even  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess.  We  have  al- 
ready seen,  in  a pas.sagc  quoted  from  Reignald  .Scott, 
that  the  belief  was  fallen  into  abeyance;  that  which 
follows  from  the  same  author,  affirms  more  posi- 
tively that  Robin’s  date  was  over. 

“Know  you  this,  by-the-woy,  that  heretofore 
Robin  Goodfellow  and  Hobgoblin  were  as  terrible, 
arid  also  as  credible,  to  the  people,  as  hags  ana 
witches  be  now ; and,  in  time  to  come,  a witch  will 
be  as  much  derided  and  condemned,  and  as  clearly 
perceived,  as  the  illusion  and  knavery  of  Robin 
Goodfellow.  upon  whom  there  have  gone  as  many 
and  as  credible  talcs  as  witchcraft,  saving  that  it 
hath  not  pleased  the  translators  of  the  Bible  to  call 
spirits  by  the  name  of  Hobin  Goodfellow,  as  they 
have  diviners,  soothsayers,  poisoners,  and  cozen- 
ers, by  iho  name  of  witches.'’t  In  the  same  tone 
Reginald  Scott  addresses  the  reader  in  the  preface- 
“To  make  a solemn  suit  to  you  that  are  partial 
readers  to  set  aside  partiality,  to  take  in  Kood  part 
my  writings,  and  with  indifferent  eyes  to  look  upon 
my  book,  were  labour  lost  and  time  ill  employed; 
for  I should  no  more  prevail  herein,  than  if  a hun- 
dred years  since  I should  have  entreaied  your  pre- 
decessors to  believe  that  Robin  Goodfellow,  that 
great  and  ancient  bull-beggar,  had  been  but  a co- 
zenim;  merchant,  and  no  devil  indeed.  But  Robin 
Gotxlfellpw  censeth  now  to  be  much  feared,  and 
Popery  is  sufficiently  discovered ; nevertheless, 
witches’  charms  and  conjurers’  cozenage  are  yet 
effectual.”  This  passage  seems  clearly  to  prove, 
that  the  belief  in  Robin  Goodfellow  and  his  fairy 
companions  was  now  out  of  date,  while  that  ns  to 
witchcraft,  as  was  afterward  but  too  well  shown, 
kept  its  ground  against  argument  and  controversy, 
and  survived  “ to  shed  more  blood.” 

We  are  then  to  take  leave  of  this  fascinating  arti- 
cle of  the  popular  creed,  having  in  it  so  much  of 
interest  to  the  imagination,  that  we  almost  envy 
the  credulity  of  those  who,  in  the  gentle  moonlight 
of  a summer  night  in  England,  amid  the  tanmed 
glades  of  a deep  forest,  or  the  turfy  swell  of  her 
romantic  commons,  could  fancy  they  saw  the  fairies 
tracing  their  sportive  ring.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  regret 
illusions  which,  however  engaging,  must  of  neces- 
sity yield  their  place  before  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge, like  shadows  at  the  advance  of  morn.  These 
superstitions  have  already<  served  their  best  and 
most  useful  purpose,  having  been*  embalmed  in  the 
poetry  of  Milton  and  of  Shakspeare,  as  well  as 
writers  only  inferior  to  these  great  names.  Of 
Spenser  we  must  say  nothing,  because  in  his  Faery 
Queen,  the  title  is  the  only  circumstance  which 
connects  his  splendid  allegory  with  the  popular 
superstition,  and,  as  he  uses  it,  means  nothing  more 
than  an  Uttmia,  or  nameless  country. 

With  the  fairy  popular  creed  fell,  aoubtless,  many 
I Rsfinald  Scott's  Dkoovenr  of  WitcheraA,  book  viL  chap.  ii. 
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subordinate  articles  of  credulity  in  England ; but  the 
belief  in  witches  kept  its  ground.  It  was  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  common  people,  as  well  by  the 
easy  solution  it  aH'orded  of  mucn  which  they  found 
otherwise,  hard  to  explain,  as  in  reverence  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  the  word  witch  beirig 
used  in  several  places,  conveyed  to  those  who  did< 
not  trouble  themselves  about  the  nicety  of  the  trans- 
lation from  the, Eastern  tongues,  the  inference  that 
the  same  species  of  witches  were  meant  as  those 
against  whom  modern  legislation  had,  in  most  Eu- 
ropean nations,  directed  the  punishment  of  death. 
These  two  circumstances  furnished  the  numerous 
believers  in  witchcraft  with  arguments  in  divinity 
and  law  which  they  conceived  irrcfrogable.  They 
might  say  to  the  theologist.  Will  you  not  believe  in 
witches  1 the  Scriptures  aver  their  existence to 
the  jurisconsult.  Will  you  dispute  the  existence  of  a 
crime,  against  which  our  own  statute-book  and 
the  code  of  almost  all  civilized  countries  have  at- 
tested, by  laws  upon  which  hundreds  and  thousands 
have  been  convicted,  many,  or  even  most  of  whom 
have,  by  their  judicial  confessions,  acknowledged 
their  guilt  and  the  justice  of  their  punishmeritl  It 
is  a strange  skepticism,  they  might  add,  which  re- 
jects the  evidence  of  Scripture,  of  human  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  accused  persons  themselves. 

Notwithstanding  these  specious  reasons,  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeeth  centuries  were  periods  when 
the  revival  of  leaniing,  the  invention  of  printing, 
the  fearless  investigations  of  the  reformers  into 
subjects  thought  formerly  too  sacred  for  consider- 
ation of  any  save  the  clergy,  had  introduced  a 
system  of  doubt,  inquiry,  disregard  of  authority, 
when  unsupported  by  argument,  and  unhesitating 
exercise  of  the  private  judgment,  on  subjects  which 
had  occupied  the  bulls  of  popes,  and  decrees  of 
councils.  In  short,  the  spirit  of  the  aee  was  little 
disposed  to  spare  error,  however  venerable,  or  coun- 
tenance imposture,  however  sanctionnl  by  length  of 
time  and  universal  acquiescence.  Learned  writers 
arose  in  diflerent  countries  to  challenge  the  very 
existence  of  this  imaginary  crime, to  rescue  the  repu- 
tation of  the  great  men  whose  knowledge,  superior 
to  that  of  their  age,  had  caused  them  to  be  suspect- 
ed of  magic,  ami  to  put  a stop  to  the  horrid  super- 
stition whose  victims  were  the  aged,  ignorant,  and 
defenceless,  and  which  could  only  be  compared  to 
that  which  sent  victims  of  old  through  the  fire  to 
Moloch. 

The  courageous  interposition  of  those  philoso- 
phers who  opposed  science  and  experience  to  the 
prejudices  of  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  in  do- 
ing BO,  incurred  much  misrepresentation,  and  per- 
haps no  litUe  ill-will,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  hu- 
manity, claims  for  them  some  distinction  in  a work 
on  Demonology.  The  pursuers  of  exact  science  to 
its  cov  retreats  were  sure  to  be  the  first  to  discover, 
that  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  nature  are 
remilated  by  certain  fixed  laws,  and  cannot  ration- 
ally be  referred  to  supernatural  agency,  the  sufficing 
cause  to  which  superstition  attributes  all  that  is  be- 
yond her  own  narrow  power  of  explanation.  Each 
advance  in  natural  knowledge  teaches  us  that  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Creator  to  govern  the  world  by 
the  laws  which  he  has  imposed,  and  which  arc  not 
in  our  times  interrupted  or  suspended. 

The  learned  Wier.  or  Wierus,  was  a man  of  great 
research  in  physical  science,  and  studied  under  the 
celebrated  Cornelius  Agrippa,  against  whom  the 
charge  of  sorcery  was  repeatedly  alleged  by  Paulus 
Juvius,  and  other  author^  while  he  suffered  on  the 
other  hand  from  the  persecution  of  the  inquisitors  of 
the  church,  whose  accusation  against  this  celebrated 
man  was,  that  ho  denied  the  e.xistence  of  spirits,  a 
charge  very  inconsistent  with  that  of  sorcery,  which 
consists  in  corresponding  with  them.  Wierus,  after 
taking  his  de^ees  as  a doctor  of  medicine,  became 
physician  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  at  whose  court  he 
practised  for  thirty  years,  with  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. This  learned  man,  disregarding  the  scandal 
which,  by  so  doing,  he  was  likely  to  bring  upon 
himself,  was  one  of  the  first  who  attacked  the  vul- 
gar belief  and  boldly  assailed,  both  by  serious  ar- 


guments and  by  ridicule,  the  vulgar  credulity  on  the 
su^ect  of  wizards  and  witches. 

Gabriel  NaudiS  or  Naudteus,  as  he  termed  bun- 
self,  was  a pierfect  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  busied 
during  his  whole  life  with  assembUng  books  to- 
gether, and  enjoying  the  office  of  librarian  to  sevtnil 
persons  of  high  rank,  among  others,  to  Q.ueen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden.  He  was,  besides,  a beneficed  cia- 
gyman,  leading  a most  unblemished  life,  and  so 
temperate,  as  never  to  taste  any  liquor  stronger  than 
water;  yet  did  he  not  escape  the  scandal  which  is 
usually  ffung  by  their  prejudic^  contemporaries 
upon  those  disputants  wliom  it  is  found  more 
to  defame  than  to  answer.  He  wrote  an  interesting 
work,  entitled,  "Apologie  pour  les  Grande  Homines 
Accuses  de  Magie and  as  he  exhibited  a good  deal 
of  vivacity  of  talent,  and  an  earnestness  in  pleading 
his  cau^  which  did  not  always  spare  some  of  the 
siilierstitions  of  Rome  herself  he  was  charged  by  his 
contemporaries  as  guilty  of  heresy  and  skepticism, 
when  justice  could  only  accuse  him  of  an  incaurious 
eagerness  to  moke  good  his  argument. 

Among  persons  who,  upon  this  subject,  purged 
their  eyes  with  rue  and  euphraeie,  besides  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Harsnet,  and  ninny  others,  (who  wrote  rather 
on  special  cases  of  Demonology  than  on  the  general 
question,)  Reginald  Scott  ought  to  be  distin^ished. 
Webster  assures  us,  that  he  was  a “ person  of  com- 
petent learning,  pious,  and  of  a good  family.”  He 
seems  to  have^en  a zealous  Protestant^  and  much 
of  his  book,  as  well  as  that  of  Harsnet,  is  designed 
to  throw  upon  the  Papists  in  particular  those  tncka, 
in  which,  by  confederacy  and  imposture,  the  popular 
ideas  concerning  witchcraft,  possession,  and  other 
supernatural  fancies,  were  maintained  and  kept  in 
exercise;  b'it  he  also  writes  on  the  general  qiiestion 
with  some  force  and  talent,  considering  that  bis 
subject  is  incapable  of  being  reduced  into  a regular 
form,  and  is  of  a nature  particularly  seductive  to  an 
excursive  talent.  He  appears  to  have  studied  lejrer- 
demain  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  much  that 
is  apparently  unaccountable  can  nevcrthelesa  be 
performed  without  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
assistance,  even  when  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
the  vulgar  that  the  Devil  has  not  been  consulted  on 
the  occasion.  Scott  also  had  intercourse  with  some 
of  the  celebrated  fortune-tellers,  or  PhUomaths,  of 
the  lime  ; one  of  whom  he  brings  forward  to  declare 
the  vanity  of  the  science  which  he  himself  had  once 
professed. 

To  defend  the  popular  belief  of  witchcraft,  there 
arose  a number  of  advocates,  of  whom  Bodin,  and 
some  others,  neither  wanted  knowletlge  nor  powers 
of  reasoning.  They  pressed  the  incredulous  pony 
with  the  charge  that  they  denied  the  existence  of  a 
crime  against  which  the  law  had  denounced  a capi- 
tal punishment.  As  that  law  was  understood  to 
emanate  from  James  himself,  who  was  reigning 
monarch  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  controversy, 
the  English  authors  who  defended  the  opposite  side 
were  obliged  to  intrench  themselves  under  an  eva- 
sion, to  avoid  maintaining  an  argument  unpalatable 
to  a degree  to  those  in  power,  and  which  might 
perchance  have  proved  unsafe  to  those  who  used  it- 
With  a certain  degree  of  sophistry,  they  answered, 
that  they  did  not  doubt  the  possibility  of  witches, 
but  only  demurred  to  what  is  their  nature,  and  bow 
they  came  to  be  such— according  to  the  scholastic 
jargon,  that  the  question  in  respect  to  witches,  was 
not  de  erislentia,  hut  only  de  modo  fxistendi. 

By  resorting  to  so  subtle  an  argument,  those  who 
iinpugniHl  the  popular  belief  were  obliged,  with  some 
inconsistency,  to  grant  lhat  witchcrait  had  existed, 
and  might  exist,  only  insisting  that  it  was  a specica 
of  witchcraft  consisting  of  they  knew  not  what,  but 
certainly  of  something  different  fronri  that  which 
legislators,  judges,  ami  juries,  had  hitherto  conai* 
dered  the  statute  as  designed  to  reprt?ss. 

In  the  mean  time,  (the  rather  that  the  debate  waa 
on  a subject  particularly  difficult  of  comprehension, I 
the  debating  panics  grew  warm,  and  began  to  call 
name.s.  Bmlin,  a lively  Frenchman  of  an  irritable 
habit,  explained  the  zeal  of  Wierus  to  protect  the 
tribe  of  sorcerers  from  punishment,  by  statbg,  that 
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he  him  self  was  aconj^r,  and  the  scholar  of  Cor- 
nelius Agnppa,  and  might  therefore  well  desire  to 
save  the  lives  of  those  accused  of  the  same  league 
with  Satan.  Hence  they  threw  on  their  antagonists 
the  offensive  names  of  witch-patrons  and  witchf-ad- 
vocates,  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  anv  to  liold  the 
opinion  of  Naudasus,  Wierus,  Scott,  occ.,  without 
patronising  the  Devil  and  the  witches  against  their 
brethren  of  mortality.  Assailed  hy  such  heavy 
charges,  the  philosophers  themselves  lost  patience, 
and  retorted  abuse  in  their  turn,  calling  Bodin.  pel 
rio,  and  others  who  used  their  arguments,  w’itch 
advocates,  and  the  like,  as  the  affirming  and  defend- 
ing the  existence  of  the  crime  seemed  to  increase 
the  number  of  witches,  and  assuredly  augmented 
the  list  of  executions.  But,  for  a certain  time,  the 
preponderance  of  the  argument  lay  on  the  side  of 
the  Demonologists,  and  we  may  briefly  observe  the 
causes  which  gave  their  opinions,  for  a period, 

f [tea ter  influence  than  their  opponents,  on  the  pub- 
ic mind. 

It  is  first  to  be  observ’»>d,  that  Wierus,  for  what 
reason  cannot  well  be  conjectured,  except  to  show 
the  extent  of  his  cabalisticnl  knowledge,  had  intro- 
duced into  his  work  against  witchcraft  the  whole 
Stenographjn  of  TritheiAiiis,  which  he  had  copied 
from  tlie  original  in  the  library  of  Cornelius  Agrip- 
pa ; and  which,  suspicious  from  the  place  where  he 
found  it,  and  from  the  long  catalomie  of  fiends 
which  it  contained,  with  the  charms  for  raising  and 
for  binding  them  to  the  service  of  mortals,  was  con- 
sidered by  Bodin  as  containing  proof  that  Wierus 
himself  was  a sorcerer;  not  one  of  the  wisest,  cer- 
tainly, since  he  thus  unnecessarily  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  any  who  might  buy  |he  hook,  the  whole 
secrets  which  formed  his  stock  in  trade. 

Secondly,  we  may  notice,  that,  from  the  slate  of 
physical  science  at  the  penod  when  Van  Helmont, 
Paracelsus,  and  others  began  to  penetrate  into  its 
recesses,  it  was  an  unknown,  obscure,  and  ill-de- 
fln^  region,  and  did  not  permit  those  who  laboured 
in  it  to  give  that  precise  and  accurate  account  of 
their  discoveries,  which  the  progress  of  rea.soning 
experimentally,  and  from  analysis,  has  enabled  the 
late  discoverers  to  do  with  success.  Natural  ma- 
gic, a phrase  used  to  express  those  phenomena 
which  could  be  produced  by  a knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  matter,  had  so  much  in  it  that  was  appa- 
rently uncombitied  and  uncertain,  that  the  art  of 
chymistry  was  accounted  mystical,  and  an  opinion 
prevailed,  that  the  results  nowknowntobe  theconse- 
quenceof  laws  of  matter,  could  not  he  traced  through 
their  various  combinations,  even  by  those  who 
knew  the  effects  themselves.  Physical  science.  In  a 
word,  was  cumbered  by  a number  of  fanciful  and 
incorrc(!t  opinions,  chiefly  of  a mystical  character. 
If,  for  instance,  it  was  observed  that  a flag  and  a 
fern  never  grew  near  each  other,  the  circumstance 
was  imputea  to  some  antipathy  between  these  vege- 
tables ; nor  was  it  for  some  time  resolved  by  the 
natural  rule,  that  the  flag  has  its  nourishment  in 
marshjv  ground,  whereas  the  fern  loves  a deep  dryish 
soil.  The  attributes  of  the  divining-rod  were  fully 
credited ; the  discovery  of  the  philosopher’s  stone 
was  daily  hoped  for ; and  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  other  remarkable  and  misconceived  phenomena, 
were  appealed  to  as  proof  of  the  reasonableness  of 
their  expociatione.  Until  such  phenomena  were 
traced  to  their  sources,  imaginary  and  often  mystical 
causes  were  assigned  to  them,  for  the  same  reason 
that,  in  the  wilds  of  a partially  discovered  country, 
according  to  the  satirist, 

" Geosphere  on  pathlev  dowm 
PIhco  elephanu  for  want  oftowna.” 

This  substitution  of  mystical  fancies  for  experi- 
mental reasoning,  gave,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  a doubtful  and  twilight  appearance 
to  the  various  branches  of  physical  philosophy.  The 
learned  and  sensible  Dr.  Webster,  for  instance, 
writing  in  detection  of  supposed  witchcraft,  as- 
sumes, as  a string  of_  undeniable  facts,  opinions 
which  our  more  experienced  age  would  reject  as 
frivolous  fancies ; “ for  example,  the  effects  of  heal- 
ing by  the  weapon-ealve,  the  sympathetic  powder, 


the  curing  of  various  diseases  by  apprehensions, 
amulets,  or  by  transplantation.*’  All  of  which  un- 
doubted wonders  he  accuses  the  age  of  desiring  to 
throw  on  the  Devil’s  back— an  unnecessary  load, 
certainly,  since  such  things  do  not  exist,  and  it  is 
therefore  in  vain  to  seek  to  account  for  them.  It 
followed,  that  while  the  opposers  of  the  ordinary 
theory  might  have  struck  the  deepest  blows  at  the 
witch-hypothesis  by  an  appeal  to  common  sens^ 
they  were  themselves  hampered  by  articles  of  phi- 
losophical belief,  which,  they  must  have  been  sen- 
sible, contained  nearly  as  deep  draughts  upon  human 
credulity  as  .were  made  by  the  Demonologisto, 
against  whose  doctrine  they  protested.  This  error 
had  a doubly  bad  effect,  both  as  degrading  the  im- 
mediate department  in  which  it  occurred,  and  as 
affording  a protection  for  fal^hood  in  other 
branches  of  science.  The  champions  who,  in  their 
own  province,  were  obliged  by  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  times,  to  admit  much  that  was  mysti- 
cal and  inexplicable— those  who  opined,  with  Ba- 
con, that  warts  could  be  cured  by  sympathy — who 
thought  with  Napier,  that  hidden  treasures  could  be 
discovered  by  the  mathematics— who  salved  the 
weapon  instead  of  the  wound,  and  detected  mur- 
ders as  well  a.s  springs  of  water  by  the  divining-rod, 
could  not  ronsistontly  use,  to  confute  the  believers 
in  witches, <111  argument  turning  on  the  impossible 
or  the  IricmUble. 

Such  were  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  vanity 
of  philosophers,  and  the  imperfection  of  their  science, 
which  siuspeiiiled  the  sirerxgth  of  their  appeal  to  rea- 
son and  common  sen.so  against  the  condemning  of 
wretches  to  a cruel  death,  on  account  of  crimes 
wliich  the  niifuruof  tilings  rendered  in  modern  times 
totally  impossible.  ^ We  cannot  doubt  that  they  suf- 
fered considerably  in  the  contest,  which  was  carried 
on  with  much  auger  and  malevolence;  but  the  good 
seed  vyhich  they  had  sown  remained  uncorruptM  in 
the  soil,  to  bear  fruit  so  soon  as  the  circumstances 
should  be  altered  which  at  first  impeded  its  growth. 
In  the  next  letter  1 shall  take  a view  of  the  causes 
which  helped  to  reuiovc  these  impediments— in  ad- 
dition, it  must  always  be  remembered,  to  the  general 
increase  of  knowledge  and  improvement  of  experi- 
mental philosophy. 


LETTER  VII. 

m 

PvJial  Laws  iinmpalar  when  ripii'.Iy  eicrciisod— Prosecution  of 
Witches  placed  in  ihe  Hand  ot  J^itccial  Ctminiunioncnt,  ad  in- 
OMfrendum  -I’rosecution  liir  Witchcraft  not  trcK^ciil  in  the 
elder  I’lTind  »if  thfi  Knnmn  Kmjiire— Nor  in  ll»u  jMiddle  Ages — 
Nome  Cases  t<jok  plaee.  how.  ver— Tht!  Maid  of  OrJeuni—The 
Dutchess  of  tllwici’ster'  UirlKud  iJh'  Thttd‘«  Char/n  against 
the  liulatioiifior  the  tluem-Dmviijer -Hut  Pfusieciitionti  against 
S'm'crrjm  ijccamv  more  cxiniition  in  flw  Knd  of  titc  n*uficenth 
Ccnlori' — I’siintJy  united  with  the  Ciiarffc  of  Heteiijr  — Monstre- 
let  a Account  of  tlio  Pcneeulioii  ojiiiiiMt  the  WiLldenaea,  under 
Pretext  <>f  Witchcriift— FInriniond'a  Testimony  cuncorninx  llio 
Inerease  of  W|tcl«?!i  in  hi*  own  Time— Bull  of  Popo  Innocent 
Vni.—Viirion*  Pimi'ciitiun*  in  fnreien  Connlries  under  the  «o- 
viifo  Law— PtosveHlinii*  in  I.olinutt.  I>y  Uui  Iiuiiiisitor  Dc  Lancre 
and  liw  Collua^ii— Lycaiillirn|)>' — Witc.heN  in  Sjutin — in  3we- 
iIcn  -And  partieuliuly  tliiue  niP|Hcliendtd  at  .Mohra. 

Penal  laws,  like  those  of  the  middle  ages,  de- 
nounced against  witchcraft,  may  be  at  first  hailed 
with  unanimous  acauiescence  and  approbation : but 
are  uniformly  found  to  disgust  and  offend,  at  least 
the  more  sensible  part  of  the  public,  when  the  pu- 
nishments become  frequent,  and  are  relentlessly  in- 
flicted. Those  against  treason  are  no  exception. 
K.nch  reflecting  government  will  do  well  to  shorten 
tliat  melancholy  reign  of  terror,  which,  perhaps, 
must  necessarily  foljowon  the  discovery  of  a plot, 
or  the  defeat  of  an  insurrection.  They  ought  not 
citiier  in  humanity  or  policy,  to  wait  till  the  voice  of 
the  nation  calls  to  them,  as  Meesnas  to  Augustus, 
“ Surge  tandenu  camifexf' 

It  is  accordingly  remarkable,  in  different  countries, 
how  often,  at  some  particular  period  of  their  history, 
there  occurred  an  epidemic  terror  of  witches,  which, 
as  fear  is  always  cruel  and  credulous,  glutted  the 
public  with  seas  of  innocent  blood- and  how  uni- 
formly men  loathed  the  gore,  aft^  having  swallowed 
it,  and  by  a reaction  natural  to  the  human  mind* 
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desired  in  prudence  to  take  away  or  restrict  those 
laws,  which  had  been  the  source  of  carnage,  in  or- 
der that  their  posterity  might  neither  have  the  will 
nor  the  means  to  enter  into  similar  excesstjs. 

A short  review  of  foreign  countries  before  we 
come  to  notice  the  British  islands  and  their  colonic^ 
will  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement.  In  Catholic 
countries  on  the  continent,  the  various  kingdoms 
adopted  readily  that  part  of  the  civil  law  already 
mentioned,  which  denounces  sorcerers. and  witches 
as  rebels  to  God,  and  authors  of  sedition  in  the  em- 
pire. But  being  considered  as  obnoxious  equally  to 
the  canon  and  civil  law,  Commissions  of  Inquisition 
were  especially  empowere<l  to  weed  out  of  tne  land 
the  witches  and  those  who  had  intercourse  with 
familiar  spirits,  or  in  any  other  respect  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church,  a.s  well  as  the  heretics  who  pro- 
inulgated  or  adhered  to  false  doctrine.  Special 
warrants  were  thus  granted  from  time  to  lime  in 
l>ehalf  of  such  inquisitors,  authorizing  them  to  visit 
those  provinces  of  Germany,  France,  or  Italv,  where 
any  report  concerning  witches  or  sorcery  had  alarm- 
ed the  public  mind:  and  those  commi^ioners, proud 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  thought  it  becoming  to 
use  the  utmost  exertions  on  their  part  that  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  examinations,  and  the  severity  of  the 
tortures  they  inflicted,  might  wring  the  truth  out  of 
all  suspectctl  persons,  until  they  rendered  the  pro- 
vince in  which  they  exercised  their  jurisdiction  a 
desert  from  which  the  inhabitants  fled.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  credit  to  the  extent  of  this  de- 
lusion, had  not  some  of  the  inquisitors  themselves 
been  reporters  of  their  own  judicial  exploits : the 
same  hand  which  subscribed  the  sentence  has  re- 
cordetl  the  execution. 

In  t he  earlier  period  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  witch- 
craft in  frequently  alluded  to,  and  a capital  punish- 
ment assigned  to  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
accomplished  by  sorcery  the  death  of  others,  or  to 
have  attempted,  by  faliw  prophecies,  or  otherwise, 
under  pretext  of  consulting  with  the  spiritual  w’orld. 
to  make  innovation  in  the  state.  Rut  no  general 
denunciation  against  witchcraft  itself,  ns  a league 
with  the  enemy  of  man,  or  desertion  of  the  Deity, 
and  a crime  sui  e^nerisf  appears  to  have  been  so 
acted  upon,  until  the  later  period  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  Papal  system  had  attained  its 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  of  co^uption.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  churchmen  was,  in  early  times,  se- 
cure, and  they  jather  endeavoured,  by  tne  fabrica- 
tion of  false  miracles,  to  prolong  the  blind  venera- 
tion of  the  people,  than  to  vex  others,  and  weary 
themselves,  by  secret  investigations  into  dubious  and 
mystical  trespasses,  in  which,  probably,  the  higher 
and  better  instructs  members  of  the  clerical  order 
put  as  little  faith  at  that  time,  as  they  do  now'.  Did 
there  remain  a mineral  fountain,  respected  for  the 
cures  which  it  had  wrought,  a huge  oak-tree,  or 
venerated  mount,  which  beauty  of  situation  had  re- 
commended to  traditional  respect,  the  fathers  of  the 
Roman  Church  were  in  policy  reluctant  to  abandon 
such  impressive  spots,  or  to  represent  them  as  e.x- 
clusively  the  rendezvous  of  witches,  or  of  evil  spi- 
rits. On  the  contrary,  by  assigning  the  virtues  of 
the  spring,  or  the  beauty  of  the  tree,  to  the  guar- 
diansnip  of  some  saint,  they  acquired,  as  it  were, 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  doctrine,  a frontier  fort- 
ress which  they  wrested  from  the  enemy,  and 
which  it  was  at  least  needle.ss  to  dismantle,  if  it 
could  be  conveniently  garrison^  and  defended. 
Thus,  the  Church  secured  ^ssession  of  many  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  scenery,  as  Mr.  Whitefield  is  said  to 
have  grudged  to  the  Devil  the  monopoly  of  all  the 
fine  tunes. 

It  is  true,  that  this  policy  w’as  not  uniformly  ob- 
served. The  story  of  the  celebrated  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  preserves  the  memory  of 
such  a custom,  which  was  in  that  case  turned  to 
^ the  prejudice  of  the  poor  woman  who  observed  it. 

It  is  well  known,  that  this  unfortunate  female  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  after  having,  by  her 
courage  and  enthusiasm,  manifested  on  many  im- 
PortMt  occasions^  revived  the  drooping  courage  of 
the  French,  and  inspired  them  with  tne  hope  of 


once  more  freeing  their  country.  The  Englk^  vul- 
gar regarded  her  as  a sorceress— the  P'roncha*  an 
inspired  heroine;  while  the  wise  on  Imth  sides  coo- 
sidered  her  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a 
tool  used  by  the  celebrated  Dunois,  to  play  the  ^ 
which  he  assigned  her.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  wnen 
theilj-starred  Jeanne  fell  into  his  hands,  took  away 
her  life,  in  order  to  stigmatize  her  memory  with  sor- 
cery, and  to  destroy  the  reputation  she  had  aoquirfd 
among  the  French.  The  mean  recurrence  to  such 
a charge  against  such  a person  had  no  more  suc- 
cess than  It  deserved,  although  Jeanne  was  con- 
demned, both  by  the  Parliament  of  Bourdeaiu  and 
the  University  of  Paris.  Her  indictment  accused 
her  of  having  frequented  an  ancient  oak-tree,  and  a 
fountain  arising  under  it,  called  the  Fated  or  Pairy 
Oak  of  Bourlcmont.  Here  she  w'as  stated  to  have 
repaired,  during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  dancing 
skipping,  and  making  gestures,  around  the  tree  aw 
fouiitniii,  and  hanging  on  the  branches,  chaplets, 
and  garland.^  of  flowers,  ^thcred  for  the  purpose, 
reviving,  doubtless,  the  obsolete  idolatry  which  m 
ancient  times  had  been  rendered  on  the  sametpo; 
to  the  Genius  Loci.  The  c^rmed  sword  and  ble».«'Xl 
banner,  which  she  had^  represented  as  signs  of  her 
celestial  mission,  were,  in  this  hostile  th.arge  against 
her,  described  as  enchanted  implements,  desiand 
by  the  fiends  and  fairies  whom  she  worshipped,  to 
accomplish  her  temporary  success.  The  dea^ 
the  innocent,  high-minded,  and  perhaps  amiable 
enthusiast  was  not,  we  are_  sorry  to  say,  a sacrifire 
to  a superstitious  fear  of  wdtchcrafr,  but  a crud  r.- 
stance  of  wricked  policy,  mingled  with  national  jea- 
lousy and  hatred. 

To  the  same  cause,  about  the  same  TCriod.  we 
may  impute  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
wife  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  accused  of  o»- 
sulting  witenes  concerning  the  mode  of  conipassm 
the  death  of  her  husband’s  nephew,  Henry  VI. 
The  Duchess  W'as  condemned  to  do  penance,  ad 
thereafter  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  W’hile  several 
of  her  accomplices  died  in  jirison,  or  w'ere  executed 
But  in  this  instance,  also,  the  alleged  witchcraft  w»s 
only  the  ostensible  cause  of  a procedure  which  bsd 
its  real  source  in  the  de^  hatred  between  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  his  half-bro- 
ther. The  same  pretext  was  used  by  Richard  III , 
when  he  brought  the  charge  of  sorcery  against  the 
Queen-Dowager,  Jane  Shore,  and  the  queen’s  kins- 
men ; and  yet  again  was,  by  that  unscrupulow 
prince,  directed  against  Morton,  afterw'ard  Archbi- 
flhip  of  Canterbury,  and  other  adherents  of  the  Ea.ri 
of  Richmond.  The  accusation,  in  both  cases,  sm* 
only  chosen  as  a charge  easily  made,  and  diificultw 
he  eluded  or  repelled. 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  as  the  accusation  of  witch- 
craft thus  afTorded  to  tyTanny,  or  policy,  the  ready 
means  of  assailing  persons  whom  it  might  not  have 
been  possible  to  convict  of  any  other  crime,  the  as- 
persion itself  was  gradually  considered  writh  increase 
of  terror,  as  spreading  wider  and  becoming  mure 
contagious.  So  early  as  the  year  139S,  the  Vnivyr- 
sity  of  Paris,  in  laving  down  rules  for  the  ^iria! 
prosecuting  of  witches,  express  their  regret  that  the 
crime  was  growing  more  frequent  than  in  any  fer* 
mer  age.  The  more  severe  inquiries  and  frequent 
punishments,  by  which  the  judges  endeavound  M 
check  the  protrress  of  this  impious  practice,  seem  w 
have  increased  the  disease;— as,  indeed,  it  hw  been 
always  remarked,  that  those  morbid  afTeciions 
mind  which  depend  on  the  imagination  are  sure  to 
become  more  common,  in  proportion  as  public 
tention  is  fastened  on  stories  connected  with  thar 
display.  , 

In  the  same  centurv,  schisms,  arising  from  diner- 
eni  causes,  greatly  alarmed  the^  Church  of  Rome- 
The  universal  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was  now  afloat, 
taking  a different  direction  in  different  countries 
had,  in  almost  all  of  them,  stirred  up  a skep^i 
dissatisfaction  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,— 
such  views  being  rendered  more  creditable  to  tw 
poorer  classes  through  the  corruption  of 
among  the  clergy,  too  many  of  whom  wealth  and 
ease  had  cautea  to  neglect  that  coarse  of  moralitv 
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which  best  recommend*  religion*  doctrine.  In 
almost  evei7  nation  in  Eurone,  there  lurked,  in  the 
crowded  cities,  or  wild  sulituao  of  the  country,  sect* 
who  agreed  chiefly  in  their  animosity  to  tnc  su- 
remacy  of  Rome,  and  their  desire  to  cast  off  her 
omination.  The  Waldenses  and  Albigenses  were 
parties  oxistiim  in  great  numbers  throu^  the  south 
of  France.  Romanists  became  extremely  desirous 
to  combine  the  doctrine  of  the  heretics  wtth  witch- 
craft, which,  according  to  their  account,  abounded 
especially  where  the  Protestants  were  most  nume- 
rous ; and  the  bitterness  increasing^  they  scrupl^ 
not  to  throw  the  charge  of  sorcoy,  as  a matter  of 
course,  upon  those  who  dissented  from  the  Catholic 
standard  of  faith.  The  Jesuit  Delrio  allies  several 
reasons  for  the  affinity  which  he  considers  as  ex- 
isting between  the  Protestant  and  the  sorcerer:  he 
accuses  the  former  of  embracing  the  opinion  of  Wie- 
nis,  and  other  defenders  of  the  Devil,  (ns  he  calls 
all  who  oppose  his  own  opinions  concerning  witch- 
craft,)—thus  fortifying  the  kingdom  of  Satan  against 
that  of  the  Church. ♦ 

A remarkable  passj^e  in  Monstrelet  puts  in  a 
clear  view  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  Catholics  in 
thii.s  confusing  and  blending  the  doctrines  of  heresy 
and  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  and  how  a meeting 
of  inoffensive  Protestants  could  be  cunningly  iden- 
tified w’ifh  a Sabbath  of  hags  and  fiends. 

“ In  this  year,  [1459,1  in  the  town  of  Arrasi.  and 
county  of  Artois,  arose,  through  a terrible  ana  me- 
lancholy chance,  an  opinion  called  I know  not 
why,  the  Rcl^on  of  Vaudoisie.  This  sect  con- 
sisted, it  is  said,  of  certain  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  who,  under  cloud  of  night  by  the  power  of 
the  Devil,  repaired  to  some  solitary  spot,  amid 
woods  and  deserts,  where  the  Devil  appeared  before 
them  in  a human  form,  save  that  bis  visage  is  never 
perfectly  visible  to  them,— read  to  the  assembly  a 
nook  of  his  ordinances,  informing  them  how  he 
would  be  obeyed,— distributed  a very  little  money, 
and  a plentiful  meal  which  was  concluded  by  a 
scene  of  general  profligacy,- after  which,  each  one 
of  the  party  was  conveyed  home  to  her  or  his  own 
habitation. 

“ On  accusations  of  access  to  such  acts  of  mad- 
ness,” continues  Monstrelet,  ” several  creditable 
persons  of  the  town  of  Arras  were  seized  and  impri- 
soned. along  with  some  foolish  women  and  persons 
of  little  consequence.  These  were  so  horribly  tor- 
tured, that  some  of  them  admitt^  the  truth  of  the 
whole  accusation^  and  said,, besides,  that  they  bad 
seen  and  recognised  in  their  nocturnal  assembly, 
many  persons  of  rank,  prelates,  seigneurs,  and  go- 
vernors of  bailliages  and  cities,  being  such  names 
as  the  examinalors  had  suggested  to  the  persons 
examined,  while  they  constrained  them  by  torture 
to  impeach  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Several  of  those  who  had  been  thus  informed  against 
were  arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  and  torturw  for 
BO  long  a time,  that  they  also  were  obliged  to  con- 
fess wnat  was  charged  against  them.  After  this, 
those  of  mean  condition  were  executed  and  inhu- 
manly burned,  while  the  richer  and  more  powerful 
of  the  accused  ransomed  themselves  by  sums  of 
money,  to  avoid  the  punishment  and  the  shame  at- 
tending it.  Many  even  of  those  also  confessed  be- 
ing persuaded  to  take  that  course  by  the  interroga- 
tors, who  promised  them  indemnity  for  life  and  for- 
tune. Some  there  were,  of  a truth,  who  suffered, 
with  marvellous  patience  and  constancy,  the  tor- 
ments inflicted  on  them,  and  would  confess  nothing 
imputed  to  their  charae;  but  they,  too,  had  to  give 
large  sums  to  the  judrcs,  who  exacted  that  such  of 
them  as,  notwithstanding  their  mishandling,  were 
still  able  to  move,  sboula  banish  themselves  from 
that  part  of  the  country.”  Monstrelet  winds  up 
this  shocking  narrative  by  informing  us,  ‘‘  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  whole  accusation 
was  a stratagem  of  wicked  men  for  their  own  co- 
vetous purposes,  and  in  order,  by  these  false  accu- 
sations and  forced  confessions,  to  destroy  the  life, 
fame,  and  fortune  of  wealthy  persons.” 

Delrio  himself  confesses  that  Pranciscus  Baldui- 
* Miio.  de  M«s».  See  tlie  Pr^ce. 
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nus  gives  an  account  of  the  pretended  punishment, 
but  real  persecution,  of  these  Waldem^  in  similar 
terms  with  Monstrelet,  whoso  suspicions  arc  dis- 
tinctly spoken  out,  and  add%  that  the  ParUament  of 
Paris,  having  heard  the  affair  by  appeal,  had  de- 
clared the  sentence  illegal,  and  the  judges  iniquitous, 
by  an  arr?t,  dated  20th  May,  1491.  The  Jesuit  Del- 
no  quotes  the  passage  but  adheres  with  lingering 
reluctance,  to  the  iruin  of  the  accusation.—^*  The 
Waldenses  (of  whom  the  Albigenses  are  a species) 
were,”  he  says,  ” never  free  from  the  most  wrctchw 
excess  of  fascination:”  and  finally,  though  he  al- 
lows the  conduct  of  the  radges  to  nave  been  most 
odious,  he  cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  acquit  the 
arties  charged,  by  such  interested  accusers,  with 
orrors,  which  snould  hardly  have  been  found 
proved  even  upon  the  most  distinct  evidence.  He 
appeals  on  this  occasion  to  Florimond’s  work  on 
Antichrist.  The  introduction  of  that  work  deserves 
to  be  quoted,  as  stronglyillustrativcof  the  condition 
to  which  the  county  was  reduced,  and  calculated 
to  make  an  impre^on  the  very  reverse  probably  of 
that  which  the  writer  would  have  desired. 

" Ail  those  who  have  afforded  us  some  signs  of 
the  approach  of  Antichrist,  agree  that  the  increase 
of  sorcery  and  witchcraft  is  to  distinguish  the  me- 
lancholy period  of  his  advent : and  was  ever  age  so 
affiictea  with  them  as  ours?  The  seats  destined  for 
criminals  before  our  judicatories  are  blackened  with 
persons  accused  of  this  guilt  There  are  not  judges 
enough  to  try  them.  Our  dungeons  are  gorged  with 
them.  No  day  passes  that  we  do  not  render  our 
tribunals  bloody  by  the  dooms  which  we  pronounce, 
or  in  which  we  do  not  return  to  our  homes  discoun- 
tenanced and  terrified  at  the  horrible  contents  of  the 
confeMions  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  hear. 
And  the  Devil  is  counted  .“fo  good  a master,  that 
wo  cannot  commit  so  great  a minibcr  of  his  slaves 
to  the  flames,  but  what  there  shall  arise  from  their 
ashes  a number  sufficient  to  supply  their  pl.icc.”t 

This  last  statement,  hy  which  it  appears  that  the 
most  active  and  unsiiaring  inquisitipn  was  taking 
place,  corresponds  with  the  historical  xiotrccs  of 
repeated  persecutions  upon  this  dreadful  charge  of 
sorcery.  ^ A bull  of  Pope  Innocent  the  VIII.  rang 
the  tocsin  against  this  formidable  crime,  and  set 
forth  in  the  most  di.'snml  colours  the  guilt,  while  it 
stimulated  the  jnqui.'^iiora  to  theunspanngaiacharge 
of  their  duty,  in  searching  out  and  punishing  the 
guilty.  **  It  IS  come  to  our  ears,”  says  the  bull, 
**  that  numbers  of  both  sc.xes  do  not  avoid  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  infernal  fiends,  and  that  by 
their  sorceries  they  afflict  both  man  and  beast; 
that  they  blight  the  marriage-bed,  destroy  the  births 
of  women,  and  the  increase  of  cattle  i they  blast  the 
com  on  the  ground,  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard,  the 
fhiits  of  the  trees,  the  grass,  and  herbs  of  tnc  field.” 
For  which  reasons,  the  inquisitor*  were  armed  wth 
the  apostolic  power,  and  called  upon  to ‘‘convict, 
imprison,  and  punish,”  and  so  forth. 

Dreadrul  were  the  consequences  of  this  bull  all 
over  the  continent,  especially  in  Italy,  Germany,  ana 
France.t  About  i486,  Cumanus  burned  as  witches, 
forty-one  poor  women  in  one  year,  in  the  county  of 
Burlia.  In  the  ensuing  year*^  he  continued  the 
prosecution  with  such  unremitting  zeal,  that  many 
fled  from  the  country. 

Alciatus  states,  that  an  inquisitor,  about  the  same 
periotl,  burned  a hundred  sorcerers  in  Piedmont, 
and  persevered  in  his  inquiries  till  human  patience 
wa.s  exhausted,  and  the  people  arose  and  drove  him 
out  of  the  country,  after  which  the  jurisdiction  was 
deferreil  to  the  archbishop.  That  prelate  consult^ 
Alciatiia  himself,  who  had  just  then  obtained  bis 
doctor’s  degree  in  civil  law,  to  which  he  was  after- 
ward an  honour.  A number  of  unfortunate  wretches 
were  brought  for  judgment,  fitter,  according  to  the 
civilian’s  opinion,  for  a course  of  hellebore,  than  for 
the  stake.  Some  were  accused  of  having dishonour- 
^ the  crucifix,  and  denletl  their  salvation ; others pf 
having  absconded  to  keep  the  Devil’s  Sabbath,  in 

♦ PloriiDond  con cc min*  the  Antiebrut,  csp.  T,  a.  %,  Quoted  by 
Dolno.  de  Mafia,  p.  890. 

t Dt.  Hutchinson  quotes  H.  Iturtitcv,  106,  tSl. 
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ipit€  of  bolts  and  bars;  others  of  havins  merely 
joined  in  the  choral  dances  around  the  wiiAes’  tree 
of  rendezvous.  Several  of  their  husbands  and  rela- 
tives swore  that  they  were  in  bed  and  asleep  during 
these  pretended  excursions.  Alciatus  recomniended 
senile  and  temperate  measures ; and  the  minds  of 
me  country  became  at  length  composed.* 

In  HS8,  the  country  four  leagues  around  Con- 
stance was  laid  waste  by  lightning  and  tempest, 
and  two  women  being,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  made 
to  confess  themselves  gtulty  as  the  cause  of  the  de- 
vastation, suffered  death. 

About  1515,  five  hundred  persons  were  executed 
at  Geneva,  under  the  character  of  “ Protestant 
witches from  which  we  may  suppose  many  suf- 
fered for  heresy.  P'orty-eight  witches  were  burned 
at  Ravensburgh  within  four  years,  as  Hutchinson  re- 
ports, on  the  authority  of  Mengho,  the  author  of  the 
Malleus  Maleficarum.”  In  Lorraine,  the  learnt 
inquisitor  Remigius  boasts  that  he  put  to  death  nine 
hundred  people  in  fifteen  years.  As  many  w'ere  ba- 
nished from  that  country;  so  that  whole  towns 
were  on  the  point  of  becoming  desolate.  In  1524, 
a thousand  persons  were  put  to  death  in  one  year  at 
Como,  in  Italy,  and  about  one  hundred  every  year 
after  for  several  years.t 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  perse- 
cution of  witches  oroke  out  in  France  wth  a fury 
which  was  hardly  conceivable,  and  multitudes  were 
burned  amid  that  gay  and  livelv  people.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  extreme  prejudice  of  their  judges  may  be 
drawn  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  inquisitors  them- 
selves, Pierre  de  Lancre,  royal  counsellor  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  with  whom  the  President 
Espaignel  was  joined  in  a commission  to  inquire 
into  certain  acts  of  sorcery,  reported  to  have  been 
committed  in  Labourt  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  the  month  of  May,  1G19. 
A few  extracts  from  the  preface  w’ill  best  evince  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  he  proceeded  to  the  discharge 
of  his  commission. 

His  story  assumes  the  form  of  a narrative  of  a di- 
rect war  between  Satan  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners  on  the  other,  "b^ause,”  says 
Counsellor  de  Lancre,  with  self-compjaisance,  “ no- 
thing is  so  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  Fiend 
and  his  dominions,  as  a commission  with  such  ple- 
nary powers.” 

At  first,  Satan  endeavoured  to  supply  his  vassals 
who  were  brought  before  the  judges  with  strength 
to  support  the  examinations,  so  that  if,  by  intermis- 
sion of  the  torture,  the  wretches  should  fall  into  a 
doze,  they  declared,  when  they  were  recalled  from 
it  to  the  question,  that  the  profound  stupor,  ” had 
something  of  Paradise  in  it,— being  gilded,”  said  the 
judge,  " with  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Devil 
though  in  all  probability,  it  rather  derived  its  charms 
from  the  natural  comparison  between  the  insensi- 
bility of  exhaustion,  and  the  previous  agony  of  acute 
torture.*  The  judges  took  care  that  the  Fiend  sel- 
dom obtained  ^y  advantage  in  the  matter,  by  re- 
fusing their  victims,  in  most  cases,  any  interval  of 
r^t  or  sleep.  Satan  then  proceeded,  in  the  way  of 
direct  defiance,  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  accused 
openly,  and  by  mere  force,  with  something  like  a 
visible  obstruction  in  their  throat.  Notwithstanding 
this,  to  put  the  Devil  to  shame,  some  of  the  accused 
found  means,  in  spite  of  him,  to  confess  and  be 
hanged,  or  rather  oumed.  The  Fiend  lost  much 
credit  bv  his  failure  on  this  occasion.  Before  the 
formidaolc  commissioners  arrive^  he  had  held  his 
cour  plfnUre  before  the  gates  of  Bourdcau.Y,  and  in 
the  ^uare  of  the  palace  of  Galienne,  whereas  he 
was  now  insulted  publicly  by  his  own  vassals,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  festival  pt  the  Sabbath,  the  chil- 
dren and  relations  of  the  witches,  who  had  suffered, 
not  sticking  to  say  to  him,  ”Out  upon  you ! your 
promise  wa&  that  our  mothers  who  were  prisoners 
should  not  die ; and  look  how  you  have  kept  your 
word  with  us  I They  have  been  burned,  and  are  a 
heap  of  ashes.”  To  appease  this  mutii^,  Satan  had 
two  evasions.  He  produced  illusory  area,  and  cn- 

• lib  vliL  chap.  U. 
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couraged  the  mutinons  to  walk  through  them,  as- 
suring them  that  the  judicial  pile  was  as  frigid  and 
inoffensive  as  those  which  ne  exhibited  to  ihem. 
.Again,  taking  his  refuge  in  lies,  of  which  he  is  well 
known  to  be  the  father,  he  stoutly  affirmed  that 
their  parents,  who  seemed  to  have  suffered,  were 
safe  in  a foreign  country,  and  that  if  their  children 
would  call  on  them  they  would  receive  an  answer. 
They  made  the  invocation  accordingly,  and  Satan 
answered  each  of  them  in  a tone  which  resembled 
the  voice  of  the  lamented  parent,  almost  as  success- 
fully as  Monsieur  Alexandre  could  have  done. 

Proceeding  to  a yet  more  close  attack,  the  com- 
missioners, on  the  eve  of  one  of,  the  Fiend’s  Ssb- 
baihs,  placed  the  gibbet  on  which  they  executed 
their  victims  just  on  the  spot  where  Satan’s  gilded 
chair  was  usually  stationed.  The  Devil  was  much 
otfendtd  at  such  an  affront,  and  yet  had  so  littk 
power  in  the  matter,  that  he  could  only  express  hu 
resentment  by  threats,  that  he  would  hang  Messieius 
D’.^Vmon  and  D’Urtubbe,  gentlemen  who  had  solidl- 
ed  and  promoted  the  issuing  of  the  commission,  and 
would  also  burn  the  commissioners  themselves  in 
their  own  fire.  We  regret  to  say,  that  Satan  was 
unable  to  execute  eitlier  of  these  laudable  resola- 
tions.  Ashamed  of  his  excuses,  he  abandoned  for 
three  or  four  uttings  his  attendance  on  the  Sabbaths, 
sending  as  his  representative  an  imp  of  subordinate 
account,  and  in  whom  no  one  reposed  confidence- 
When  he  took  courage  again  to  face  his  parliament, 
the  arch-fiend  coverra  his  defection  by  assuring  them 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a lawsuit  with  the 
Deity,  which  he  had  gainra  with  costs,  and  that  eix- 
score  of  infant  children  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
him  in  name  of  damages,  and  the  witches  were 
directed  to  procure  such  victims  accordingly.  .After 
this  grand  fiction,  he  confined  himself  to  the  petty 
vengeance  of  impeding  the  access  of  confessors  to 
the  condemned,  which  was  the  more  easy,  as  few  of 
them  could  speak  the  Basque  language.  I have  no 
time  to  detail  the  ingenious  method  by  which  the 
learned  Counsellor  dc  Lancre  e.\plains  why  the  dis- 
trict of  Labourt  should  be  particularly  e.xposed  to 
the  pest  of  sorcery.  The  chief  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  it  is  a mountainous,  a sterile,  and  a border  coun- 
try, where  the  men  are  all  fishers,  and  (he  women 
smoke  tobacco,  and  wear  short  petticoats. 

To  a person  who,  in  this  presumptuous,  trifiing, 
and  conceited  spirit,  has  coniposed  a quarto  vuiume, 
full  of  the  greatest  absurdities  and  grossest  obsceni- 
ties ever  impressed  on  paper,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  most  Christian  monarch  to  consign  the  most  ab- 
solute power  which  could  be  exercised  on  these 

Coor  people:  and  he  might  with  os  much  prudence 
ave  turned  n ravenous  wolf  upon  an  undefended 
flock,  of  whom_  the  animal  was  the  natural  enemr, 
as  they  were  his  natural  prey.  The  priest,  as  w«l 
08^  the  ignorant  peasant,  fell  under  the  suspicion 
this  fell  commission : and  De  Lancre  wntes  with 
much  complacency,  that  the  ncaiscd  w’erc  brought 
to  trial  to  the  number  of  forty  in  one  day,— with 
what  chance  of  escape,  when  the  judges  were  blmd- 
ed  with  prejudice,  and  could  only  hear  the  evidence 
and  the  defence  through  the  medium  of  an  interpre- 
ter, the  understanding  of  the  reader  may  easily  an- 
ticipate. 

Among  other  gross  transgressions  of  the  most 
ordinary  rules,  it  may  be  remarked^  that  the  accused, 
in  what  their  judges  called  confe^ons,  contradicted 
each  other  at  every  turn  respecting  the  description 
of  the  Doindaniel  in  which  they  nretended  to  nave 
been  assembled,  and  the  flend  wno  presided  there. 
All  spoke  to  a sort  of  gilded  throne ; but  some  saw  a 
hideous  wrild  he-goat  seated  there— some  a man 
figured  and  twisted,  as  suffering  torture— some,  with 
better  taste,  beheld  a huge  indistinct  form,  resem- 
bling one  of  those  mutilated  trunks  of  trees  found 
in  ancient  forests.  But  De  Lancre  w'as  no  " Daniel 
come  to  judgment.”  and  the  discrepance  of  evideni^ 
which  savra  the  life  and  fame  of  Susannah,  made 
no  impression  in  favour  of  the  sorcerers  of  Labourt. 

Instances  occur  in  De  Lancre’s  book  of  the  inal 
and  condemnation  of  persons  accused  of  the  crime 
of  lycanthropvt  a superstition  which  was  chiefly  cu^ 
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rent  in  France,  bnt  was  known  in  other  conntries, 
and  is  the  subject  of  great  debate  between  Wier, 
Naudfe,  Scott,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  demonolo- 
gical adversaries  on  the  other.  The  ideiL  said  the 
one  party,  was,  that  a human  being  had  the  power, 
by  sorce^,  of  transforming  himself  into  the  shape 
of  a woLl  and  in  that  c^^acity,  being  seized  with  a 
species  oi  fury,  he  rushed  out,  and  made  havoc 
among  the  flocks,  slaying  and  wasting,  like  the  ani- 
mal whom  he  represented,  far  more  than  he  could 
devour.  The  more  incredulous  reasoners  would  not 
allow  of  a real  transformation,  whether  \vith  or  with- 
out the  enchanted  hide  pf  a wolf,  which  in_  some 
cases  was  supposed  -to  aid  the  metamorphosis,  and 
contjended  that  lycanthropv  onlv  subsisted  ns  a wpful 
species  of  disease,  a melancholy  state  of  mind, 
broken  with  occasional  fits  of  insanity,  in  which  the 
patient  imagined  that  he  committed  the  ravages  of 
which  he  was  accused.  Such  a person,  a mere 
youth,  was  tried  at  Besancon.  who  wve  himself  out 
for  a servant,  or  veoman  pricker,  of  the  Lord  of  the 
ForesL^Bo  he  called  his  superior,  who  was  judged  to 
be  the  Devil.  He  was,  by  his  master’s  power,  trans- 
formed into  the  likeness,  and  performed  the  usual 
functions,  of  a wolf  and  was  attended  in  his  course 
^ one  larger,  which  he  supposed  the  Lord  of  the 
Forest  himself.  These  wolves,  he  said,  ravaged  the 
flocks,  and  throttled  the  dogs  which  stood  m their 
defence.  If  either  had  not  seen  the  other,  he  howl- 
ed, after  the  manner  of  the  animal,  to  call  his  com- 
rade to  his  share  of  the  prey ; if  he  did_  not  come 
upon  this  signal,  he  pro^sedea  to  bury  it  the  best 
way  he  could. 

Such  was  the  general  i^crsecution  under  Messrs. 
Espaignel  and  De  Lancre.  Many  similar  scenes 
occurred  in  France,  till  the  edict  of  Lpuis  XIV.  dis- 
charging all  future  prosecutions  for  witchcraft,  after 
whitm  the  crime  itself  was  beard  of  no  more.* 

While  the  spirit  of  superstition  was  working  such 
horrors  in  France,  it  was  not,  we  may  believe,  more 
idle  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  In  Spain  par- 
ticularly, long  the  residence  of  the  Moors,  a people 
putting  deep  faith  in  all  the  day-dreams  of  witch- 
craft, ^od  and  evil  genii,  spells,  and  talismans,  the 
ardent  and  devotional  temper  of  the  old  Christians 
dictated  a severe  research  after  sorcerers,  as  well 
as  heretics,  and  relapsed  Jews  or  Mahometans.  In 
former  times,  during  the  subsistence  of  the  Moorish 
kingdoms  in  Spain,  a school  was  supposed  to  be  kept 
open  in  Toboso,  for  the  study,  it  is  said,  of  magic, 
but  more  likely  of  chvmist^,  algebra,  and  other 
sciences,  which,  altogether  mistaken  by  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar,  and  imperfectly  understood  even  by  those 
who  studied  them,  were  supposed  to  be  allied  to 
necromancy,  or  at  least  to  natural  magic.  It  was, 
of  course,  the  business  of  the  inquisition  to  purify 
whatever  such  pursuits  had  left  of  suspicious  Catho- 
licism, and  their  labours  cost  as  much  blood  on  ac- 
cusations of  witchcraft  and  magic,  as  for  heresy  and 
relapse. 

Even  the  colder  nations  of  Europe  were  subject  to 
the  same  epidemic  terror  for  witchcraft,  and  a speci- 
men of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  sober  and  rational 
country  of  Sweden  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
an  account  of  which,  being  translated  into  English 
by  a respectable  clergyman,  Doctor  Homeck,  excited 
general  surprise  how  a whole  people  could  be  im- 
posed upon  to  the  degree  of  shedding  much  blood, 
and  committing  great  cruelty  and  injustice,  on  ac- 
count of  thendle  falsehoods  propagate  by  a crew  of 
lying  children,  who,  in  this  case,  were  both  actors 
and  witnesses. 

The  melancholy  truth,  that  “ the  human  heart  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked,” 
is  by  nothing  proved  so  strongly  as  by  the  imperfect 
sense  displays  by  children  of  the  sanctity  ol  moral 
truth.  Both  the  gentleman  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  as  they  advance  in  years,  learn  to  despise 
and  avoid  falsehood ; the  former  out  of  pride,  and 
from  a remaining  feeling  derived  from  the  days  of 
chivalry,  that  the  character  of  a liar  is  a deadly  stain 
on  their  honour ; the  other,  from  some  general  re- 

* The  reader  majaup  fidl  oo  tuch  wild  honon  in  the  Cau$€t 
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flection  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  a character 
for  integrity  in  the  couri*e  of  life,  and  a sense  of  the 
truth  of  the  cniinnon  adugc,  that  “honesty  is  the 
best  policy.”  But  these  are  acquired  habits  of  think- 
ing. The  child  has  no  natural  love  of  truth,  as  is 
experienced  by  all  who  have  the  least  acijuamtance 
with  early  youth.  If  they  arc  charged  with  a fault, 
while  they  can  hardly  speak,  the  first  words  they 
stammer  forth  are  a nilischood  to  excuse  it.  Nor  ia 
this  all : the  temptation  of  attracting  attention,  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  importance,  the  desire  to  escape 
from  an  unpIcasing  task,  or  accomplish  a holyday, 
will  at  any  time  overcome  the  sentiment  of  truth,  so 
w'cuk  is  it  within  them.  Hence  thieves  and  houso- 
brcakcrs,  from  n surprisingly  early  period,  find  means 
of  rendering  children  useful  in  their  mystery  : nor 
arc  such  acolytes  found  to  evade  justice  with  less 
de.xterity  than  the  more  advanced  rogues.  Where  a 
number  of  them  are  concerned  in  the'same  mischief, 
there  is  something  resembling  virtue  in  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  common  secret  is  preserved.  Child- 
ren, under  the  usual  age  of  their  being  admitted  to 
give  evidence,  were  necessarily  often  examin^  in 
win-h  trinl.s;  and  it  is  terrible  to  sec  how  often  the 
little  impostors,  from  spite,  or  in  mere  gnycty  of 
spirit,  have,  by  their  art  nml  perseverance,  made 
shipwreck  of  men’s  lives.  Bnt  it  would  be  hard  to 
discover  a case,  which,  supporter!  exclusively  by  the 
evidence  of  children,  (tlie  confessions  under  torture 
excepted,)  ond  obvirnisly  existing  only  in  the  young 
witnesses’  own  imagination,  has  been  attended  with 
sncli  serious  consitiuences,  or  given  cause  to  so  ex- 
tensive and  fatal  a delusion,  as  that  which  occurred 
in  Sweden. 

The  scene  was  the  Swedish  village  of  Mohra,  in 
the  proving  of  Elflund,  which  district  had  probably 
its  name  from  some  remnant  of  ancient  .superstition. 
The  delusion  had  come  to  a great  height  cro  it 
reached  the  ears  of  governmentj  when,  a.s  was  tho 

Seiitral  procedure,  royal  commissioners  w'ere  sent 
own,  men  well  fitted  for  the  duty  intrusted  to  them ; 
that  is,  with  ears  open  to  receive  the  incredibilities 
with  which  they  w'erc  to  be  crammed,  and  hearts 
liarticned  against  every  degree  of  compassion  to  the 
accused.  The  complaints  of  tlie  common  people, 
backed  by  some  |)er.sonBof  better  condition,  were, 
that  a number  of  persons.  renowntKl  a.s  witches,  hna 
drawn  Bcvernl  liimdrcd  children  of  all  classes  under 
the  Devil’s  authority.  They  deinamlcd,  therefore, 
the  punishment  of  these  agents  of  hclb  reminding  the 
judges,  tliat  the  province  had  been  clear  of  witches 
since  the  burning  of  some  on  a former  occasion. 
The  acciistid  were  numerous,  so  many  as  threescore 
and  ten  witches  and  sorcerers  being  seized  in  the 
village  of  Molira  ; three-and-twenty  confcssed  their 
crimes,  and  were  sent  to  Faluna.  where  most  of 
them  w'crc  executed.  Fifteen  of  the  children  were 
also  led  to  death.  Six-and-thiriy  of  those  who 
Wi  re  young  were  forced  to  run  tho  gauntlet,  as  it  is 
called,  and  were,  besides,  lashed  weekly  at  the  church 
doors  for  a whole  year.  Twenty  of  the  youngest 
were  condemned  to  the  some  discipline  for  three 
days  only. 

The  process  seems  to  have  consisted  in  confront- 
ing thi;  children  with  the  witches,  and  hearing  tho 
extraordinary  story  which  the  former  insisted  upon 
maintaining.  The  children,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  w-erc  found  more  qr^  less  perfect  in  a tale 
as  full  of  impossible  absurdities  as^  ever  was  told 
round  a nursery  fire.  Their  confession  ran  ibus : 
They  were  taught  by  the  witches  to  go  to  a cross 
w'av,  and  with  certain  ceremonies  to  invoke  the  De- 
vil by  the  name  of  Antecessor,  begging  him  to  carry 
them  off  to  Blockula,  meaning,  pernaps,  the  Brock- 
enherg,  in  the  Hart/,  forest,  a mountain  infamous 
for  being  the  common  scene  of  witches’ meetings, 
and  to  which  Goethe  represents  the  spirit  Mcphis- 
tophelc.^  as  conducting  liis  impil  Faustus,  The  Devil 
courteously  appeared  at  the  call  of  the  children,  in 
various  forms,  hut  chiefly  as  a mod^  Merry-Andrew, 
with  a gray  coat,  red  and  blue  stockings,  a red  beard, 
a high-crowned  hat,  w-iih  linen  of  various  colours 
wrapped  round  it,  and  garters  of  peculiar  length.  He 
set  each  child  on  some  beast  of  hia  providing,  and. 
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anointed  them  with  a certain  unguent  composed  of 
the  scrapings  of  altars,  and  the  filings  of  church' 
clocks.  There  is  here  a discrepance  of  evidence 
which,  in  another  court,  would  have  cast  the  whole. 
Most  of  the  children  conadered  their  journey  to  be 
corporeal  and  actual.  Some  supposed,  however, 
that  their  strength,  or  spirit,  only  travellw  with  the 
fiend,  and  that  their  body  remained  behind.  Very 
few  adopted  this  last  hypothesis,  though  the  parents 
unanimously  bore  witness,  that  the  nodies  of  the 
children  remained  in  bed,  and  could  not  be  awaken- 
ed out  of  a dera  sleep,  though  they  shook  them  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  them.  So  strong  wa^^ 
nevertheless,  the  belief  of  nurses  and  mothers  in 
their  actual  transportation,  that  a sensible  clerCT- 
man.  mentioned  in  theprcfaca  who  had  resolved  ne 
would  w'atch  his  son  the  whole  night,  and  see  what 
hog  or  fiend  would  take  him  from  nis  arms,  had  the 
utmost  difficulty,  notwithstanding,  in  convincing  his 
mother  that  the  child  had  not  been  transported  to 
Blockula,  during  the  very  night  he  held  him  in  his 
embrace. 

The  learned  translator  candidly  allows,  “out  of 
so  ^at  a multitude  as  were  accused,  condemned, 
anaexecuted,  there  might  he  some  who  sufTcred  un- 
justly, and  owed  their  death  more  to  the  malice  of 
their  enemies  than  to  their  skill  in  the  black  art,  1 
will  readily  admit.  Nor  will  I deny,”  he  continues. 
“ but  that  when  the  news  of  thew  transactions  and 
accounts,  how  the  children  bewitched  fell  into  fits 
and  strange  unusual  postures,  spread  abroad  in  the 
kingdom,  some  fearful  and  credulous  people,  if  they 
saw  their  children  any  way  disordered,  might  think 
they  were  bewitched,  or  ready  to  be  earned  away 
by  imps.”*  The  learned  gentleman  here  stops  short 
in  a train  of  reasoning,  wliich,  followed  out,  would 
have  dejirivcd  the  world  of  the  benefit  of  his  trans- 
lation. For,  if  it  was  possible  that  some  of  these 
unfortunate  persons  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  malice  of 
their  neighbours,  or  the  prejudices  of  witnesses,  as 
he  seems  ready  to  grant,  is  it  not  more  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  the  w’holo  of  the  accused  were  con- 
victed on  similar  grounds,  than  to  allow,  as  truthj  the 
slightest  part  of  the  gross  and  vulgar  impossibilities 
upon  which  alone  their  execution  can  be  justified  1 
The  Blockula,  which  was  the  object  of  their  jour- 
ney, was  a house  having  a fine  gate  painted  with 
divers  colours,  with  a paddock,  in  which  they  turned 
the  beasts  to  graze  which  had  brought  them  to  such 
scenes  of  revelry.  If  human  beings  had  been  em- 
ployed, they  w'ere  left  slumbering  against  the  wall 
of  the  house.  The  plan  of  the  Devil’s  palace  con- 
sisted of  one  large  banqueting  apartment,  and  seve- 
ral withdrawing-rooms.  Their  food  was  homely 
enough,  being  broth  made  of  coleworts  and  bacon, 
with  Dread  and  butter,  and  milk  and  cheese.  The 
same  acts  of  wickedness  and  profligacy  were  com- 
mitted at  Blockula  which  are  usually  supposed  to 
take  place  upon  the  Devil’s  Sabbath  elsewhere } but 
there  was  this  particular,  that  the  witches  had  son’s 
and  daughters  by  the  fiends,  who  were  married  to- 
gether, and  produced  an  offspring  of  toads  and 
eements. 

These  confessions  being  delivered  before  the  ac- 
cused witches,  they  at  first  stoutly  denied  them ; at 
last  some  of  them  burst  into  tears,  and  acquiesced  in 
the  horrors  imputed  to  them.  They  said,  the  prac- 
tice of  carrying  off  children  had  been  enlarged  very 
lately,  (which  shows  the  whole_  rumours  to  have 
arisen  recently ;)  and  the  despairing  wretches  con- 
firmed what  the  children  said,  with  many  other  ex- 
travagant circumstances,  as  the  mode  of  elongating 
a goat’s  back  by  means  of  a spit  on  which  we  care 
not  to  be  particular.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  that 
the  Devil,  desirous  of  enjoying  his  own  reputation 
among  his  subjects,  pretenood  at  one  time  to  do  dead, 
and  was  much  lamented  at  Blockula— but  he  soon 
revived  again. 

_ Some  attempts  these  witches  had  made  to  harm 
individuals  on  middle  earth,  but  with  little  success. 
One  old  sorceress,  indeed,  attempted  to  strike  a nail, 

* Tranilatw'*  Pre&oe  to  Homeck‘«  “ Aceoant  of  what  hap- 
poD^  m tfae  Kiasdom  oi  Bwodoo.”  8oe  Appoo^  to  OlaavUo’a 
woik. 


given  her  by  the  Devil  for  that  purpose,  into  thebnd 
of  the  minister  of  Elfland ; but  as  the  scull  was  of 
unusual  solidity,  the  reverend  gentleman  only  Celt  a 
headache  from  her  efforts.  They  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  exhibit  any  of  their  tricaa  before  the  com- 
missioners, excusing  themselves  hy  alleang  that 
their  witchcraft  had  left  them,  and  that  the  Devil  had 
amused  them  with  the  vision  of  a burning  pit,  bavuig 
a hand  thrust  out  of  it 

The  total  number  who  lost  their  lives  on  this  sm- 
gulnr  occasion,  was  fourscore  and  four  persons, 
including  fifteen  children ; and  at  this  expense  of 
blood  was  extinguished  a flame  that  arose  as  sud- 
denly, burned  as  fiercely,  and  decayed  as  rapidly,  as 
any  portent  of  the  kind  within  the  annals  of  sup^- 
stition.  The  commissioners  returned  to  court  with 
the  high  approbation  of  all  concerned— prayers  were 
ordered  through  the  churches  weekly,  that  Heaven 
would  be  pleased  to  restrain  the  powers  of  the  DeriL 
and  deliver  the  poor  creatures  who  hitherto  had 
groaned  under  it,  as  well  as  the  innocent  cbiidrea, 
who  were  carried  off  by  hundreds  at  once. 

If  we  could  ever  learn  the  true  explanation  of  this 
story,  we  should  probably  find  that  the  cry  was  led 
by  some  clever  mischievous  boy,  who  wished  to 
apologize  to  his  parents  for  lying  an  hour  longer  in 
the  morning,  by  alleging  he  had  been  at  Blockula 
on  the  preceding  night:  and  that  the  desire  to  be  as 
much  distinguisned  as  their  comrade,  had  stimulated 
the  bolder  and  more  acute  of  bis  companions  to  the 
like  falsehoods;  while  those  of  weaker  minds  as- 
sente<l,  either  from  fear  of  punishment,  or  the  force 
of  dreaming  over  at  night  the  horrors  which  were 
dinned  into  their  ears  all  day.  Those  who  were  in- 
genuous, as  it  was  termed,  in  their  confesmon^  re- 
ceived praise  and  encouragement;  and  those  who 
denied,  or  were  silent,  and,  as  it  was  consideretL  im- 
penitent, were  sure  to  bear  the  harder  share  ot  the 
punishment  which  was  addressed  to  all.  It  is  worth 
while  also  to  observe,  that  the  smarter  children  bd- 

Sm  to  improve  their  evidence,  and  add  touches  to 
o general  picture  of  Blockula.  “ Some  of  the 
ciiildren  talked  much  of  a white  angel,  which  used 
to  forbid  them  what  the  Devil  bid  them  do,  and  told 
them  that  these  doings  should  not  lost  long.— And, 
they  added,  this  better  being  would  place  himself 
sometimes  at  the  door  between  the  witches  and  the 
children,  and  when  they  came  to  Biocktila,  he  pulled 
the  children  back,,  but  the  witches  went  in.” 

This  additional  evidence  speaks  for  itself  sad 
shows  the  whole  tale  to  be  the  fiction  of  the  children's 
imagination,  which  some  of  them  wished  to  im- 
prove upon.  The  reader  may  consult,  " An  Account 
of  what  happened  in  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  in  the 
years  1669  and  1670,  and  afterward  translated  out  of 
High  Dutch  into  English,  hv  Dr.  Antony  Homeck,” 
attached  to  Glanville’s  “ Sadducisrnus  Triumphs- 
tus.”  The  translator  refers  to  the  evidence  of  Baron 
Sparr,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Sweden  to  the 
court  of  England,  in  1672 ; and  that  of  Baron  Lyon- 
berg,  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  same  power,  both 
of  whom  attest  the  confession  and  execution  of  the 
witches.  The  King  of  Sweden  himself  answered 
the  express  inquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  with 
marked  reserve.  “ His  judges  and  commissionere,” 
he  said,  “ had  caused  divers  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren to  be  burned  and  executed,  on  such  pregnant 
evidence  as  was  brought  before  them.  But  whether 
the  actions  confessed,  and  proved  against  th^ 
were  real,  or  only  the  efiects  of  strong  imagination, 
he  was  not  ss  yet  able  to  deterraine;^  — a sufiSdent 
reason,  perhaps,  why  punishment  should  have  been 
at  least  deferred  by  the  interposition  of  the  royal 
authonty. 

We  must  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Britain,  in  which 
our  knowledge  as  to  such  events  is  necessarily  more 
extensive,  and  where  it  is  in  a high  degree  more  in- 
teresting to  our  present  purpose. 
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Itself  r.npitn}— Triab  of  Pwsooa  of  Hank,  for  Witrhrraft.  run 
fieri.  <1  wiihi-'tHte  Crime*— Statii’f'ionii  tjiTf  VIH  How  W rtrli- 
rmft  WR*  rfiMnle-.t  liV  the  li  niliri/  ' wt»  of  U‘  lieion  lo  the 
t*iitoeDlh  : Hml.  by  il»'  c.iriitilu'*;  »t<oiH!.  by  tt»o  Cal* 

▼miiU  i tliird,  br  uw  Church  of  wid  Lutber*tir;-lm 

piwturet  unwaruy  counlenanei-ii  by  iiKiividuai  Calliojic  PriDsta, 
and  also  by  *<xne  Puritank  i’ientyiiiwJ— Statute  of  l.W,  awl 
pome  Cares  upon  it — Caao  of  I)ii;<ualf  Case  of  the  Witchn*  of 
WarhoU.  ntul  Baecution  of  tb<.  Pamily  of  flamuol— That  of  Jano 
VTcnbam,  in  which  aomo  Church  of Knclaod  Clcrfymcn  insitUvl 
on  the  Proaecution — Hulchmion’*  Kt  Iwike  to  them — Janie*  the 
Fimt'i  Ojiinion  of  Wjtclicraf) — Hi*  celt  bratcd  Stalutr,  I Jac.  t. 
—Canon  pas*cd  by  tlie  Convocation  naftin*t  Po*sc««on— (y’aae 
of  Mr.  Kairfa*’*  Children— Lanca*hifc  Witchca  in  1(113 — Another 
Difcovery  in  1834— Webatcr’*  Account  of  the  Alaiiner  ip  yvhicA 
the  Imposture  waa  tnnnafed— Superiorityr  of  tho  ColviniaU  ii 
foIlKwed  by  a levero  Prosecution  of  Witcboa— Execution*  in 
Htiffiillt,  &r.  to  a dreadful  Extent— Hopkins,  the  prelnnded 
Vilnhfiiidcr,  the  Cause  oflbeao  Cnielliw— Hi*  brutal  Praclicoa 
—Hi*  Letter— Execution  of  Mr.  Lowi*-Hopkina  punithed— 
Restoration  of  Cbarle*— Trial  ofCoxe— of  Dunny  and  Callender 
before  Ixird  Hale*— Royal  Society  and  Protrrea*  of  Knowledte 
— SomcwcUhire  Witcboa— Opinion*  of  the  Populaee-7-A  Wi>- 
mau  •wiim  for  'Witchcraft  at  Oakly — Murder  at  Tript — Act 
afain*t  Witchcraft  abolished,  and  the  Belief  in  the  Crirne  bs- 
come*  forrotlnn— Witch  Trial*  in  New  England— Dame  Glover’* 
Trial— Affliction  of  the  Parviiei,  and  fri^tful  Increoae  of  the 
Prnaeeutiuo*— Suddenly  put  a atop  to— Toe  Penitence  of  those 
concerned  in  tbera. 

Ora  account  of  Demonology  in  England  must 
naturally,  as  in  every  other  country,  depend  chiefly 
on  the  instances  which  history  contains  of  the  laws 
and  prosecutions  against  witchcraft.  Other  super* 
slitions  arose  and  decayed,  were  dreaded  or  despised, 
without  greater  embarrassment,  in  the  provinces  in 
which  they  have  a temporary  currency,  than  that 
cowards  and  children  go  out  more  seldom  at  night, 
w'hile  the  reports  of  gliust.s  and  fairies  are  peculiarly 
rurreut.  But  whtui  the  alarm  of  witchcraft  arises, 
Siiperslilion  dips  her  hand  in  the  blood  of  the  per* 
sons  accused,  and  rec.orda  in  the  annals  of  juri8|>ru- 
tlencc  their  trials,  and  the  causes  allegetl  in  vindica- 
tion of  their  e.’tecntion.  Respecting  other  fantastic 
nib-ii'aiiona,  the  proof  is  necessarily  transient  and 
tloiilnful,  depending  upon  the  inaccurate  tc.stimony 
of  vague  report  and  of  doting  tradition.  But  in  castes 
of  witchcraft,  we  have  licfore  us  the  retiordcd  evi- 
(leiiec  upon  which  judge  and  jury  actetl,  and  can 
furin  an  opinion  with  some  degree- of  certainty  of  the 
grounds,  real  or  fanciful,  on  wnioh  they  acguitfetlor 
condemned.  It  is,  therefore,  in  tracing  tins  part  of 
Demonology,  with  its  acconipaiu’ing  circumstances, 
that  we  have  tli«  best  chance  of  obtaining  an  accu- 
rate view  of  our  subject. 

The  e.\istcncc  of  witchcraft  wa.s,  no  doubt,  re- 
ceived and  credited  in  England,  as  in  the  countries 
on  the  f'lintincnt,  and  originally  punished  accord- 
ingly. Rut  after  the  fourteenth  century,  the  prac- 
tices wliicli  fell  under  such  a description  were 
thought  unworthy  of  any  j>«.'cuiinr  nniniadvcrsion, 
nnlc.ss  they  were  connected  with  something  which 
W’ould  have  been  of  itself  a capital  crime,  by  what- 
ever means  it  had  been  either  essayed  or  accom- 
))hshed.  Thus,  the  supposed  paction  between  a 
witch  and  the  demon  was  perhaps  deemed  in  itself 
to  have  terrors  enough  to  prevent  its  becoming  an 
onlinary  crime,  and  was  not,  therefore,  visited  with 
any  statutory  penalty.  But  to  attempt  or  execute 
bodily  harm  to  others,  through  means  of  evil  spirits, 
or,  in  a word,  by  the  black  art,  was  aocionablo  at 
common  law,  as  much  as  if  the  party  accused  had 
done  the  same  harm  with  an  arrow  or  pistol-shot. 
The  destruction  or  abstraction  of  goods  by  the  like 
instruments,  sunposing  the  charge  proved,  would, 
in  like  manner,  oe  punishable.  A fortiori,  the  con- 
sulting soothsayers,  familiar  spirits,  or  the  like,  and 
the  obtaining  and  circulating  pretended  prophecies, 
to  the  unsettlement  of  the  state,  and  the  endanger- 
ing of  the  king’s  title,  is  vet  a higher  degree  of  guilt. 
And  it  may  be  rernarked,  that  tno  inquiry  into  the 
date  of  the  king’s  life  bears  a close  affinity  with  the 
desiring  or  compassing  the  death  of  the  sovereign, 
which  18  the  essence  of  high  treason.  Upon  such 
charges,  repealed  trials  took  place  in  the  courts  of 
the  English,  and  condemnations  were  pronounced, 
with  sufficient  justice,  no  doubt,  where  the  con- 
nexion between  the  resort  to  sorcerers,  and  the  de- 
sim  to  perpetrate  a felony,  could  bo  clearly  proved. 
We  would  not,  indeed,  be  disposed  to  go  the  length 


of  so  high  an  authority  as  Selden,  who  pronounces 
(in  his^a6Ie-toiil:,)  that  if  a man  heartily  believed 
that  he  could  take  the  life  of  another  by  w'aving  his 
hat  three  times,  and  crying  Buzz ! and  should,  un- 
der this  tixed  opinion,  wave  his  hat  and  cry,  Buzzl 
accordingly,  he  ought  to  be  executed  as  a murderer. 
But  a false  prophecy  of  the  kin^s  death  is  not  to  be 
dealt  with  exactly  on  the  usual  principle;  because, 
however  idle  in  itself,  the  promulgation  of  such  a 
prediction  has,  in  times  Biicri  as  we  are  speaking  ofj 
a strong  tendency  to  work  its  completion.  < 

Many  persons,  and  some  of  great  celebrity,  suffer- 
ed for  the  charge  of  trafficking  with  witches,  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  in  authority.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  instance  of  the  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  Henry  the  Sixth’s  reign,  and  that  of  the 
Queen  Dowager’s  kinsmen,  in  tne  Protectorate  of 
Richard,  afterward  the  Third.  In  1521,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  was  beheaded,  owing  much  to  his 
having  listened  to  the  predictions  of  one  Friar  Hop- 
kins. In  the  same  reign,  the  Maid  of  Kent,  who 
had  been  esteemed  a prophetess,  was  put  to  death 
as  a cheat  She  suffered  with  seven  persons  who 
had  managed  her  ffts  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  confessed  her  frautf  upon  the  scaffold. 
About  seven  years  after  this,  Lord  Hungerford  was 
beheaded  for  consulting  certain  soothsayers  con- 
cerning the  length  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  life.  But 
these  cases  rather  relate  to  tne  purpose  for  which  the 
sorcery  was  employed,  than  to  the  fact  of  using  it. 

Two  remarkaule  statutes  were  passed  in  the  year 
1541 ; one  against  false  prophecies,  the  other  against 
the  act  of  conjuration,  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and, 
at  the  same  tune,  against  breaking  and  destroying 
crosses.  The  former  enactment  was  certainly  made 
to  ease  the  suspicious  and  wayward  fears  of  the 
techy  King  Henry.  The  prohibition  against  witch- 
craft might  be  also  dictated  by  the  king’s  jealous 
doubts  of  hazard  to  the  succession.  The  enactment 
against  breaking  crosses  was  obviously  designed  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  reformers,  who,  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  elsewhere,  desired  to  swe^  away 
Popery,  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  This  latter 
statute  was  abrogated  in  the  first  year  of  Edward 
VI..  perhaps  as  placing  an  undue  restraint  on  the 
zeal  of  good  Protestants  against  idolatry. 

At  length,  in  a formal  statute  against  sor- 
rery,  ns  penal  in  itself,  was  actually  pass^ ; but  as 
the  penalty  was  limited  to  the  pillory  for  the  first 
trans>grcs8ion,^  the  leirislntiire  probably  regarded 
those  who  might  he  iuoiight  to  trial  os  impostors 
rather  than  wizanis.  There  are  instances  of  indi- 
viduals tried  and  conviett^  as  impostors  and  cheats, 
and  who  acknowledged  themselvos  such  before  the 
court  and  people : hut  in  their  articles  of  visitation, 
the  prelates  directed  inquiry  to  be  made  after  those 
who  should  use  enchantments,  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
or  any  like  craft,  invented  by  me  DeviL 

But  it  i.s  here  proper  to  make  a pause,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  in  what  manner  the  religious  dis- 
putes which  occupied  all  Europe  about  this  time  in- 
fluenced the  procet^ings  of  the  rival  sects  in  relation 
to  Demonology.  ' 

, The  Papal  church  had  long  reigned  by  the  proud 
and  absolute  humour  which  she  had  assumed,  of 
maintaining  every  doctrine  which  her  rulers  had 
adopted  in  dark  ages ; but  this  pertinacity  at  length 
made  her  citadel  too  large  to  be  defended  at  every 
point,  by  a garrison  whom  prudence  would  have  re- 
quired to  abandon  positions  which  had  been  taken 
in  limes  of  darkness,  and  were  unsuited  to  the  war- 
fare of  a more  enlightened  age.  The  sacred  motto 
of  the  Vatican  was,  " Vestigia  nulla  reirormm:" 
and  this  rendered  it  impoBsiole  to  comply  with  tne 
more  wise  and  moderate  of  her  own  party,  who 
would  otherwise  have  desired  to  make  liberal  con- 
cessions  to  the  Protestants,  and  thus  prevent,  to  its 
commencement,  a foroiidable  schism  in  the  Christian 
world. 

To  the  system  of  Rome  the  Calinnists  offered  the 
roost  determined  opposition,  affecting,  upon  every 
occasion,  and  on  all  points,  to  observe  an  order  of 
church-government,  as  well  as  of  worship,  express- 
ly in  the  teeth  of  its  enactments}— in  a word,  to  bo 
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a good  Protestant,  they  held  it  almost  essential  to 
be,  in  all  things,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  Ca- 
tholic form  and  faith.  As  the  foundation  of  this 
sect  was  laid  in  republican  states;  as  its  clerical 
discipline  was  settled  on  a dentocratic  basis ; and  as 
the  countries  which  adopted  that  form  of  govern- 
ment were  chiefly  poor,  the  preachers,  having  lost 
the  rank  and  opulence  enjoyed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  were  gradually  thrown  on  the  support  of 
the  people.  Insensibly  thev  became  occupied  with 
the  ideas  and  tenets  natural  to  the  cpmmon  people, 
which,  if  they  have  usually  the  merit  of  being  Ho- 
nestly conceived  and  boldly  expressed,  are  not  the 
less  often  adopted  with  cr^ulity  and  precipitation, 
and  carried  into  eflect  with  unhesitating  harshness 
and  severity. 

Between  these  extremes  the  Churchmen  of  Eng- 
land endeavoured  to  steer  a middle  course,  retaining 
a portion  of  the  ritual  and  forms  of  Rome,  as  in 
themselves  admirable,  and  at  any  rate  too  greatly 
venerated  by  the  peopl^  to  be  changed  merely  for 
opposition’s  sake.  Their  comparatively  undiiapida- 
t<y  revenue,  the  connexion  of  their  system  with  the 
state,  with  views  of  ambition  as  amnle  as  the  station 
of  a churchman  ought  to  command,  render^  them 
independent  of  the  necessity  of  courting  their  flocks 
by  any  means  save  regular  discharge  of  their  duty ; 
and  the  excellent  provisions  made  for  their  educa- 
tion afforded  them  jearning  to  confute  ignorance, 
and  enlighten  prejudice. 

Such  being  the  general  character  of  the  throe 
Churches,  their  belief  in.  and  persecution  of,  such 
crimes  as  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  were  necessarily 
modelled  upon  the  peculiar  tenets  which  each  system 
professed,  and  gave  ri.se  to  various  results  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  severally  received. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  was  un- 
willing, in  her  period  of  undisputed  power,  to  call  in 
the  secular  arm  to  punish  men  for  \yitchcraft,  a 
crime  which  fell  especially  under  eccle.riastical  cog- 
nizance, and  could,  according  to  her  belief,  be  sub- 
dued by  the  spiritual  arm  alone.  The  learned  men 
at  the  head  of  the  establishment  might  safely  de- 
spise the  attempt  at  those  hidden  arts  as  impossible ; 
or,  even  if  thev  were  of  a more  crerlulous  disposi- 
tion, they  might  be  unwilling  to  make  laws  by 
which  their  own  inquiries  in  the  mathematics,  al- 
gebra, chymistry.  and  other  pursuits,  vulgarly  siip- 

Eoserl  to  approach  the  confines  of  magic  art,  might 
e inconveniently  restricted.  The  more  selfish  part 
of  the  priesthood  might  think  that  a general  belief 
in  the  existence  of  witches  should  be  permitted  to 
remain,  as  a source  both  of  power  and  of  revenue— 
that  if  there  were  no  po8ses.‘«ions,  there  couhl  be  no 
exorcism  fees— and,  m short,  that  a wholesome 
faith  in  all  the  absurdities  of  the  vulgar  crec'd,  as  to 
supernatural  influences,  was  necessary  to  maintain 
the  influence  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  They  suffered 
spells  to  be  manufactured,  since  every  friar  had  the 
ower  of  reversing  them— they  permitted  poison  to 
e distilled,  because  every  convent  had  the  antidote, 
which  was  disposed  of  to,  all  who  chose  to  demand 
it.  It  was  not  till  the  universal  progress  of  heresy, 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  bull  of 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  already  quoted,  called  to  con- 
vict, imprison,  and  condemn  the  sorcerers,  chiefly 
because  it  was  the  object  to  transfer  the  odium  of 
th(!se  crimes  to  the  Waldcnses,  and  excite  and  direct 
the  public  hntn;d  against  the  new  sect,  by  confound- 
ing their  doctrines  with  the  influences  of  the  Devil 
and  his  Fiends.  The  bull  of  Pope  Innocent  was 
afterward,  in  the  year  1523,  enforced  by  Adrian  VI., 
with  a new  one,  in  which  excommunication  was 
directed  against  sorcerers  and  heretics. 

While  Romo  thus  positively  declared  herself 
against  witches  and  sorcerers,  the  Calvinists,  in 
MriioHc  numbers  must  be  includinl  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  Puritans,  who,  though  they  had  not 
finally  severed  from  the  communion  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  yet  disapproved  of  her  ritual  and  ceremo- 
nies, as  retaining  too  much  of  the  Papal  stamp, 
ranked  thcrnselve^  in  accordance  with  their  usual 
policy,  in  diametrical  ou(H>8ition  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mother  Church.  They  assumed  in  the  opposite 


sense  whatever  Rome  pretended  to  as  a proof  other 
omnipotent  authority.  The  exorcLsms,  forms,  and 
rites  W which  good  Catholics  believed  that  incar- 
nate mnds  could  be  expelled,  and  evil  spirits  of 
every  kind  rebuked— these,  like  the  holy  water,  the 
robes  of  the  priest,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the 
Calvinists  considered  cither  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt 88  the  tools  of  deliberate  quackerv  and  im- 
posture, or  with  horror  and  Iqathing,  as  the  fit  em- 
blems and  instruments  of  an  idolatrous  system. 
Such  of  them  as  did  not  absolutely  deny  the  sb- 

Eernatural  powers  of  which  the  Romanists  made 
oast  regarded  the  success  of  the  exorcising  priest 
to  \yhatever  extent  they  admitted  it  as  at  beat  a 
casting  out  of  devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the 
King  of  the  Devils.  They  saw  also,  and  resented 
bitterly,  the  attempt  to  confound  any  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  of  Rome  with  the  proneness  to  an  en- 
couragement of  rites  of  sorcery.  On  the  whole,  the 
Calvinists,  generally  speaking,  were,  of  all  the  con- 
tending sects,  the  most  suspicious  of  sorcery,  the 
most  undoubting  believers  in  its  existence,  ana  the 
most  eager  to  follow  it  up  with  what  they  concehrd 
to,  be  the  due  punishment  of  the  most  fearful  of 
crimes. 

The  leading  divines  of  the  Church  of  England 
were,  w'ithout  doubt,  fundamentally  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  as  those  who  alto- 
gether disclaimed  opinions  and  ceremonies,  roerrly 
l>ecnusc  she  had  entertained  them.  But  their  posh 
tion  in  society  tended  strongly  to  keep  them  f^ 
adopting,  on  such  subjects  as  we  are  now*  discussing, 
either  the  eager  credulity  of  the  vulgnr  mind,  or  the 
fanatic  ferocity  of  their  Calvinistic  rivals.  We  hare 
no  purpose  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail— cnouidt 
has  probably  been  said  to  show  generally  why  tie 
^manist  should  have  cried  out  a miracle,  respect- 
ing an  incident  which  the  Anglican  would  have  coa- 
tcinptuously  termed  an  imposture ; while  the  Cal- 
vinist, inspired  with  a darker  z<;a],  and,  above  ail, 
with  the  unceasing  desire  of  optm  controversy  »nth 
the  Catholics,  would  liave  styled  the  same  event  an 
operation  of  the  Devil. 

It  followed,  that  while  the  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England  possessed  the  ,upper  hand  in  the  king- 
dom, witchcraft,  though  trials  and  even  condemna- 
tions for  that  offence  occasionally  occurred,  did  pot 
create  that  epidemic  terror  which  the  very  suspickm 
of  the  offence  carried  with  it  elsewhere;  so  that 
Reginald  Scott  and  others  alleged,  it  was  the  vain 
pretences  and  emp  tv  forms  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
hy  the  faith  reposed  in  them,  which  had  led  to  the 
belief  of  witchcraft  or  sorcery  in  general.  Nor  did 
prosecutions  pn  account  of  such  diargcs  frequently 
involve  a capital  punishment,  while  learned  judges 
were  jealous  of  the  imperfection  of  the  evidence  » 
support  the  charge,  and  entertained  a strong  and 
growing  suspicion  that  legitimate  grounds  for  such 
trials  seldom  actually  existed.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  usually  happened,  that  wherever  the  Calvinist  in- 
terest became  predominant  in  Britain,  a general 
persecution  of  sorcerers  and  witches  seemed  to  take 
place  of  consequence.  Fearing  and  hating  sorcery 
more  than  other  Protestants,  connecting  its  cere- 
monies and  usages  with  those  of  the  detested  Ca- 
tholic Church,  the  Calvinists  were  more  eager  than 
other  sects  in  searching  after  the  traces  of  thU 
crime,  and,  of  course,  unusually  successful,  a.*  they 
might  suppose,  in  making  discoveries  of  f^t.  and 
pursuing  it  to  the  expiation  of  the  fagot.  In  a word, 
a principle  already  referred  to  by  Dr.  Francis  Hut- 
chinson, will  be  found  to  rule  the  tide  and  the  reflux 
of  such  cases  in  the  different  churches.  The  nuni- 
bers  of  witches,  and  their  supposed  dealings  with 
Satan,  will  increase  or  decrease  according  as  such 
doings  are  accounted  probable  or  impossible.  Under 
the  former  supposition,  charges  and  convictions  will 
be  found  augment^  in  a terrific  demree,  When  the 
accusations  are  disbelieved,  and  lusmisscd  as  not 
worthy  of  attention,  the  crime  becomes  unfrequeat, 
cease-s  to  occupy  the  public  mind,  and  affords  liitls 
trouble  to  the  judges. 

The  passing  of  Elizabeth's  statute  against  witcl^ 
craft  in  1562  docs  not  seem  to  have  intended 
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to  increase  the  number  of  trial^  or  cases  of  convic- 
tion at  least ; and  the  fact  is,  it  did  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  Two  children  were  tried  in  1574  for 
counterfeiting  possession^  and  stood  in  the  pillory 
for  impostors.  Mildred  Norrington,  called  the  Maid 
of  Westwcll,  furnished  another  instance  of  posses- 
sion ; but  she  also  confessed  her  imposture,  and 
publicly  showed  her  fits  and  tricks  of  mimicry.  The 
strong  influence  already  possessed  by  the  Puritans 
may  probably  bo  sufficient  to  account  for  the  darker 
issue  of  certain  cases,  in  which  both  iuries  and 
Judges,  in  Elizabeth’s  time,  must  be  admitted  to 
have  shown  fearful  severity. 

These  cases  of  posi^sion  were  in  some  respects 
sore  snares  to  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
who,  while  they  were  too  sagacious  not  to  be  aware 
* that  the  pretended  fits,  contortions,  strange  sounds, 
and  other  extravagances,  produced  as  evidence  of 
the  demon’s  influence  on  the  possessed ^rson,  w^ere 
nothing  else  than  marks  of  imposture  by  some  idle 
vagabond,  were  nevertheless  often  tempted  to  admit 
them  as  real,  and  take  the  credit  of  curing  them. 
The  period  was  once  when  the  Catholic  Church  had 
much  occasion  to  rally  around  her  all  the  respect 
that  remained  to  her  in  a schismatic  and  heretical 
kingdom ; and  when  her  fathers  and  doctors  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  such  a dreadful  disease, 
and  of  the  power  of  the  church’s  prayers  relics,  and 
ceremonies,  to  cure  it,  it  was  diflicult  for  a priest, 
supposing  him  more  tender  of  the  interest  of  his 
order  than  that  of  truth,  to  avoid  such  a tempting 
opportunity  as  a supposed^  case  of  possession  offered, 
for  displaying  the  High  privilege  in  which  his  profes- 
sion made  him  a partaker,  or  to  abstain  from  con- 
niving at  the  imposture,  in  order  to  obtain  for  his 
church  the  credit  of  expelling  the  demon.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  ecclesiastic  was 
sometimes  induced  to  aid  the  fraud  of  which  such 
motives  forbade  him  to  be  the  detectcr.  At  this  he 
might  hesitate  the  less,  us  he  was  not  obliged  to 
adopt  the  suspected  and  degrading  course  of  holding 
an  immediate  communication  in  limine  with  the 
impostor,  since  a hint  or  two,  dropped  in  the  sup- 
posed sufiereris  presence,  might  give  him  the  neces- 
sary information  what  was  the  most  exact  mode  of 
performing  his  part,  and  if  the  patient  was  possessed 
DV  a devil  of  any  acuteness  or  dexterity,  he  w’anted 
no  farther  instruction  how  to  play  it.  Such  combi- 
nations were  sometimes  detected,  and  brought  more 
discredit  on  the  Church  of  Rome  than  was  counter- 
balanced by  any  which  might  be  more  cunningly 
managed.  On  this  subject,  the  reader  may  turn  to 
Dr.  Harsnett’s  celebrated  book  on  Popish  Impos- 
tures, wherein  he  gives  the  history  of  several  noto- 
rious cases  of  detected  fraud,  in  which  Roman  eccle- 
siastics had  not  hesitated,  to  mingle  themselves. 
That  of  Grace  Sowerbutts,  instructed  bv  a Catholic 
pnesi  to  impeach  her  grandmother  of  witchcraft, 
was  a very  gross  fraud. 

Such  cases  were  not,  however,  limited  to  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Rome.  We  have  already  stated, 
that,  as  extremes  usually  approach  each  other,,  the 
Dissenters,  in  their  violent  opposition  to  the  Papists, 
adopted  some  of  their  ideas  respecting  demoniacs ; 
and.  we  have  now  to  add,  that  thev  also  claimed, 
by  the  vehemence  of  prayer,  and  the  authority  of 
their  own  sacred  commission,  that  power  of  expel- 
ling devils,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  pretended  to 
exercise  by  rites,  ceremonies,  and  relics.  The  me- 
morable case  of  Richard  Dugdale,  called  the  Sur- 
rey, Impostor,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
which  the  Dissenters  brought  forward.  This  youth 
was  8uppo.scd  to  hove  sola  his  soul  to  the  Devil  on 
condition  of  bring  made  the  best  dancer  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  during  nis  possession  played  a number  of 
fantastic  tricks,  not  much  diflerent  from  those  ex- 
hibited by  expert  posture-masters  of  the  present  day. 
This  person  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dissenters,  who,  in  their  eagerness,  caught  at  a^i 
opportunity  to  relieve  an  alnicted  person,  whose 
case  the  regular  clergy  appeared  to  have  neglected. 
They  fixed  a committee  of  their  number,  who  week- 
ly attended  the  supposed  suflerer.  and  exercised 
themselves  in  appointed  days  of  humiliation  and 


fasting,  during  the  course  of  a whole  year.  All  re- 
spect Tor  the  demon  seems  to  have  abandon^  the 
reverend  gentlemen,  after  they  had  relieved  guard  in 
this  manner  for  some  little  time,  and  they  got  so 
regardless  of  Satan,  as  to  taunt  him  with  the  mode 
in  which  he  executed  luspromi^  to  teach  his  vassal 
dancing.  The  following  specimen  of  raillery  is 
worth  commemoration " What,  Satan  I is  this 
the  dancing  that  Richard  gave  himself  to  thee  for  7 
&c.  Canst  thou  dance  no  better  7 &c.  Ransack  the 
old  records  of  all  past  times  and  places  in  thv  me- 
mory : canst  thou  not  there,  find  out  some  better 
way  of  trampling  7 Pump  thine  invention  dry  : can- 
not the  uni  versa!  seed-plot  of  subtle  wiles  and  strata- 

fems  spring  up  one  new  method  of  cutting  capers  7 
s this  the  top  of  skill  and  pride,  to  shutfle  feet  and 
brandish  knees  thus,  and  to  trip  like  a doe,  and  skip 
like  a squirrel?  And  wherein  difler  thy  leapings 
from  the  hoppings  of  a frog,  or  the  bouncings  of  a 
goat,  or  frisKings  of  a dog,  or  gesticulations  of  a 
monkey  7 And  cannot  a palsy  snake  such  a louse 
leg  as  that  7 Dost  thou  not  twirl  like  a calf  that 
hath  the  turn,  and  twitch  up  thy  houghs  just  like  a 
^ringhault  tit  7”*  One  might  almost  conceive  the 
demon  replying  to  this  raillery  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  "This  merriment  of  parsons  is  extremely 
offensive.” 

The,  Dissenters  were  probably  too  honest,  how- 
ever simple,  to  achieve  a complete  cure  on  Dugdale 

their  year 
degrees. 

,, , , attracted 

little  notice,  attended  a regular  physician,  and  was 
cured  of  that  part  of  his  aisease  which  was  not  af- 
fected, in  a regular  way,  par  ordonnance  du  m'  de- 
ciru  But  the  reverend  gentlemen  who,  had  taken 
hjs  case  in  hand  still  assumed  the  credit  of  curing 
him,  and  if  any  thing  could  have  induced  them  to 
sing  7’«  Deum,  it  would  have  been  this  occasion. 
They  said  that  the  effect  of  their  public  prayers  had 
been  for  a time  suspended,  until  seconded  by  the 
continued  earnestness  of  their  private  devotions ! ! 

The  ininistors  of  the  Church  of  England,  though, 
from  education,  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
other  advantages,  they  were  less  prone  to  prejudice 
than  those  of  other  sects,  are  yet  far  from  being  en- 
tirely free  of  the  charge  of  encouraging  in  particular 
instances  the  witch  superstition.  Even  while  Dr. 
Hutchinson  pleads  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
the  least  to  answer  for  in  that  matter,  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  acknowledging,  that  some  regular 
country  clergymen  m far  sharixl  the  rooted  preju- 
dices of  coiiCTegations,  and  of  the  government 
which  established  laws  against  it,  as  to  ne  active  in 
the  persecution  of  the  suspected,  and  even  in  coun- 
tenancing the  superstitious  signs  by  which  in  that 
period  the  vulgar  thought  it  possible  to  ascertain 
the  existence  of  the  afflictions  by  witchcraft,  and 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  perpetrator.  A singular 
case  is  mentioned  of  three  women,  called  the  Witches 
of  Warbois.  Indeed,  their  story  is  a matter  of  solemn 
enough  record;  for  Sir  Samuel  Cromwell,  having 
received  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  as  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor, out  of  the  estate  of  the  poor  persons  who  suf- 
fered, turned  it  into  a rent  charge  of  forty  shillings 
yearly,  for  the  endowment  of  an  annual  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  witchcraft,  to  bo  preached  by  a doctor 
or  bachelor  of  divinity  of  Queen’s  College  Cam- 
bridge. The  accused,  one  Samuel  and  his  wife, 
were  old,  and  very  poor  persons,  and  their  daughter 
a young  woman.  The  daughter  of  a Mr.  Throg- 
morton, seeing  the  poor  oIH  woman  in  a black 
knitted  cap,  at  a time  when  she  was  not  very  well, 
took  a whim  that  she  had  bewitched  her.  and  was 
ever  after  exclaiming  against  her.  The  other  child- 
ren of  this  fanciful  Tamily  caught  up  the  same  cry, 
and  the  eldest  of  them  at  last  got  up  a vastly  pretty 
drama,  in  which  she  herself  furnished  all  the  scenes, 
and  played  all  the  parts. 

Such  imaginary  scenes,  or  m^e-beline  stories, 
are  the  common  amusement  of  lively  children ; and 
most  readers  may  remember  having  had  some 
Utopia  of  their  own.  But  the  nursery  drama  of  Miss 
* Hutehinfon  on  Witehenft,  p.  ISS. 
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Throfjnfnorton  had  a horrible  conclusion.  This 
oung  lady  and  her  sisters  were  supposed  to  be 
aunted  by  nine  spirits,  despatched  by  the  wicked 
Mother  Samuel  for  that  pu^ose.  The  sapient  pa- 
rents heard  one  part  of  the  dialogtte,  when  the  child- 
ren in  their  fits  returned  answers,  as  was  supposed, 
to  the  spirits  who  afflicted  them ; and  when  the  pa- 
tients from  lime  to  time  recorored,  they  furnisht^ 
the  counteip^art  by  telling  what  the  spirits  hud  said 
to  them.  The  names  of  the  spirits  were  i’luck, 
Hardname,  Catch,  Blue,  and  three  Smacks,  who 
were  cousins.  Mrs.  Joan  Throgmorton,  the  eldcat, 
(who,  like  other  young  women  of  her  ago,  about 
fifteen,  had  some  disease  on  her  nerves,  and  whose 
fancy  ran  apparently  on  love  and  gallantry,)  sup- 
posed that  one  of  the  Smacks  was  her  lover,  did 
battle  for  her  with  the  less  friendly  spirits,  and  pro- 
mised to  protect  her  against  Mother  Samuel  hcniolf ; 
and  the  following  curious  extract  will  show  on 
what  a footing  of  familiarity  the  damsel  stood  with 
her  roirilual  gallant ; “ ‘ From  whence  come  you. 
Mr.  Smack  r says  the  afflicted  young  lady ; ‘ and 
what  news  do  you  bring  V Sraach,  nothing  abash- 
ed, informed  her  he  came  from  fighting  with  Pluck ; 
the  weapons,  great  cowl-staves.— the  scene,  a ruin- 
ous bakehouse  In  Dame  Samuel’s  yard.  * And  who 
pot  the  mastery,  I pray  you?’  said  ihc  damsel. 
.Smack  answered,  he  ban  broken  Pluck’s  head.  ‘ I 
would,’  said  the  damsel,  ‘he  had  broken  your  neck 
also,’— ‘ Ts  that  the  thanks  I am  to  have  for  my  la- 
bour?’ said  the  disappointed  .Smack.  ‘ Look  you 
for  thanks  at  my  hand  V s.aid  the  distressed  maiden. 

' I would  you  were  all  hanpwl  up  apainst  each  otlier. 
withyourdame  for  company,  foryouareull  naught.’  ’ 
On  this  repulse,  exit  .‘^jnacK,  and  enter  Pluck,  Blue, 
and  Catch,  the  firat  wiih  his  head  broken,  the  other 
limping,  and  the  third  with  his  arm  in  a sling,  all 
trojihies  of  Smack’s  victory.  They  disappeared, 
after  having  threatened  vengeance  upon  the  con- 
quering Smack.  However  he  soon  afterward  ap- 
peared with  his  laurels.  He  told  her  of  his  various 
conflicts.  “ ‘ I wonder,’  said  Mrs.  Joan,  or  Jane. 

‘ that  you  are  able  to  beat  them ; you  are  little,  and 
they  very  big.’— ‘He  cared  not  for  that,’  he  replied  ; 

‘ he  would  Deal  the  best  two  of  them,  and  his 
cousins  Smacks  would  beat  the  other  two.’  ” This 
most  pitiful  mirth,  for  such  it  certainly  is,  was  mixed 
with  tragedy  enough.  Miss  Throgmorton  and  her 
sisters  railed  against  Dame  Samuel ; and  when  Mr. 
Throgmorton  brought  her  to  his  house  by  force,  the 
little  fiends  longed  to  draw  blood  of  hen  scratch 
her,  and  torture  her,  as  the  witch-creed  ot  that  pe- 
riod recommended;  yet  the  poor  woman  incurred 
deeper  suspicion  when  she  expressed  a wish  to  leave 
a house  where  she  was  so  coarsely  treated,  and  lay 
under  such  odious  suspicions. 

It  was  in  vain  that  this  unhappy  creature  endea- 
voured to  avert  their  resentment,  oy  submitting  to 
all  the  ill  usage  they  chose  to  put  upon  her;  in  vain 
that  she  underwent,  unresistingly,  the  worst  usage 
at  the  hand  of  Lady  Cromwell,  her  landlady,  who, 
abusing  her  with  the  worst  epithets,  tore  her  cap 
from  her  head,  clipped  out  some  of  her  hair,  and 
gave  it  to  Mrs.  Throgmorton,  to  bum  it  for  a coun- 
ter-charm. Nay,  Mother  Samuel’s  complaisance 
in  the  latter  case  only  led  to  a new  charge.  It  hap- 
pened that  the  Lady  Cromwell,  on  her  return  home, 
dreamed  of  her  day’s  work,  and  especially  of  the 
old  dame  and  her  cat;  and  as  her  ladysliip  died  in 
a year  and  qyMrter  from  that  very  daj^  it  was  saga- 
ciously concluded  that  she  must  have  fallen  a victim 
to  the  witcheries  of  the  terrible  Dame  Samuel.  Mr. 
Thromnorton  also  compelled  the  old  woman  and 
her  daughter  to  use  expressions  which  pul  their 
lives  in  the  power  of  these  malignant  children,  who 
had  carried  on  the  farce  so  long  that  they  could  not 
well  escape  from  their  own  weh  of  deceit  but  by  the 
death  of  these  helplesa  creatures : for  example,  the 
prisoner.  Dame  Samuel,  was  induced  to  say  to  the 
supposed  spirit,  “As  I am  a witch,  and  a causer  of 
Lady  Crornwoll’s  death,  I charge  thee  to  come  out 
of  the  maiden."  The  girl  lay  still;  and  this  was 
acTOunted  a proof  that  the  poor  woman,  who,  only 
subdued  and  crushed  by  terror  and  tyraxiuy,  did  as 


she  was  hidden,  was  a witch.  One  is  ashamed  oi 
an  English  judge  and  jury,  when  it  must  be  tepett- 
ed,  that  the  evidence  of  these  entburiastic  ana  gid- 
dy-pated  girls  was  deemed  suffideni  to  the  condem- 
nation of  three  innocent  persons.  Goody  Samud, 
indeed,  was  at  length  worried  into  a confession  ol 
her  j?uilt.  by  the  vanous  vexations  which  were  prac- 
tised on  her.  But  her  husband  and  daughter  conti- 
nued to  maintain  their  innocence.  The  last  shotied 
a high  spirit,  and  proud  value  for  her  character. 
She  was  advised  by  some,  who  pitied  her  youth,  to 
gain  at  least  a respite  by  pleading  pregnancy;  to 
which  she  answered  disdainfully.  ‘ No,  I will  not 
be  both  held  witch  and  strumpet  I’’  The  mother,  to 
show  her  sanity  of  mind,  and  the  real  value  of  W 
confession,  caught  at  the  advice  recommended  to 
her  daughter.  As  her  years  put  such  a plea  out  of 
the  question,  there  was  a laugh  among  tnc  unfeel- 
ing audience,  in_  which  the  poor  old  victim  jointd 
loudly  and  heartily.  Some  tbCTe  were  who  tbouAi 
it  no  joking  matter,  and  were  inclined  to  think  tuy 
had  a Joanna  Soutneote  before  them,  and  that  the 
Devil  must  be  the  father.  'These  unfortunate  Sanuieh 
were  condemned  at  Huntingdon,  before  Mr.  Justif 
Fenner,  4th  April,  1593.  It  was  a singular  case  to 
be  commemoratea  by  an  annual  lecture,  as  pmvidri 
by  Sir  Samuel  Cromwell ; for  the  purposes  of  Jijs- 
ticc  were  never  so  perverted,  nor  her  sword  tumal 
to  a more  flagrant  murder. 

We  may  here  mention,  themgh  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  contrast,  the  much-disputed  case  of  Jain 
Wenham,  the  witch  of  Walkcrn&  as  she  was  term- 
ed ; which  was  of  a much  later  date.  Some  of  ihs 
country  cle^y  were  carried  away  by  the  landftoo: 
of  superstition  in  this  instance  also,  and  not  oolf 
encourng-.d  the  charge,  but  gave  their  countenaD« 
to  some  of  the  ridiculous  and  indecent  tricks 
sorted  to  as  proofs  of  witchcraft  bv  the  lowest  mi- 
gar.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  judge,  seconded  br 
mat  of  other  reflecting  and  sensible  persons,  savic 
the  country  from  the  ultimate  disgrace  attendant  ea 
too  many  of  these  unhallowed  trials.  The  ujwlI 
sort  of  evidence  was  brought  against  this  poor 
man,  by  pretences  of  bewitchea  persons  vomrnti? 
fire ; a inck  very  easy  to  those  who  chose  to  ctltfc 
such  a piece  of  jugglery,  among  such  as  rather  ^ 
sire  to  be  taken  in  by  it,  than  to  detect  the  ira;-o-- 
ture.  The  witchfinder  practised  upon  her  the  m«! 
vulgar  and  ridiculous  tncks,  or  charms;  and  outoi 
a perverted  examination,  they  drew  what  they  cafi 
ed  a confession,  though  of  a forced  and  mutllatei 
character.  Under  such  proof  the  jury  brought  her 
iri  guilty,  and  she  was  necessarily  condemned  w 
die.  More  fortunate  however,  than  many  perww 
placed  In  the  like  circumstances,  Jane  Wenham  wi» 
tried  before  a sensible  and  philosophic  judw,  wlw 
could  not  understand  that  the  life  of  an  Enghshvii- 
man,  however  mean,  should  be  taken  awajr  bf » 
set  of  barbarous  tricks  and  experiments  the  efficaff 
of  which  depended  on  popular  credulity.  He  re- 
prieved the  witch  before  he  left  the  assize  town. 
The  rest  of  the  history  is  equally  a contrast  to  sotne 
we  have  told,  and  others  we  shall  have  to  reccniot. 
A humane  and  high-spirited  gentleman,  Colonc! 
Plummer  of  GHlston,  patting  at  defiance  populir 
calumny,  placed  the  poor  old  woman  in  a small 
house  near  his  «>wn,  and  under  Ids  immediate  pro- 
tection. Here  she  lived  and  died,  in  honest  and 
reputatioi^  edifying  her  visiters  by  her  accuracy  and 
attention  m repeating  her  devotions ; and,  rcuJOTtd 
from  her  lirutal  and  malignant  neighbours,  newr 
afterwar  1 gave  the  slightest  cauw  of  suspicion  or 
offence  till  her  dying  nay.  .\s  this  was  one  d the 
last  cases  of  convietinn  in  England,  Dr.  Hutcbiascin 
has  been  led  to  dilate  upon  it  with  some  streogtb  of 
elomioncc  us  well  as  aiTgument. 

He  thus  expostulates  with  some  of  the  better 
class  that  were  eager  for  the  prosecution 1- 
What  single  fact  of  ^rcery  did  this  Jane  WenhM 
do?  What  charm  did  she  use,  or  what  act  of  witch- 
craft could  you  prove  upon  her  ? Laws  are  ag»ni< 
evil  actions,  that  can  be  proved  to  be  of  the  person? 
doing— What  single  fact  that  was  against  the  stz- 
tute  could  you  fix  upon  her?  I ask,  2.  Did  she  so 
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much  as  speak  an  imprudent  word,  or  do  an  imnio- 
ral  action,  that  you  could  put  into  the  narrative  of 
her  case?  When  she  was  denied  a few  turnips,  she 
laid  them  down  very  submissively — when  she  was 
called  witch,  and  bilch,  she  only  took  the  proi>er 
means  for  the  vindication  of  her  good  nan>e — when 
she  saw  this  storm  coming  upon  her.  she  lock’d 
herself  in  her  own  house,  anrl  tried  to  keep  herself 
out  of  your  cruel  hands — When  her  door  w'as  broken 
open,  and  you  gave  way  to  that  barbarous  usage 
that  she  met  with,  she  protested  her  innocence,  fell 
upon  her  knees,  and  begg’d  she  might  not  go  to  jail, 
and,  in  her  innocent  simplicity,  would  have  let  you 
swim  her ; and  at  her  tryal,  she  declar’d  herself  a 
clear  woman.  This  wms  her  behaviour ; and  what 
could  any  of  us  have  done  better,  excepting  in  that 
cose  where  she  comply’d  with  you  too  much,  and 
offered  to  let  you  swim  her? 

“ 3.  When  you  used  the  meanest  of  paganish  and 
popish  superstitions — when  you  scratch’d,  and 
mangled,  and  ran  pins  into  her  flesh,  and  used  that 
ridiculous  tryal  of  the  bottle,  &c.— whom  did  you 
consult— and  from  whom  did  you  expect  your  an- 
swers ? who  was  your  father— and  into  whose  hands 
did  you  put  yourselves?  and  if  the  true  sense  of  the 
statute  had  been  turn’d  upon  you,  which  way  would 
you  have  defended  yourselves?  4.  Durst  you  have 
used  her  in  this  manner  if  she  had  been  rich ; and 
doth  not  her  poverty  increase  rather  than  les-sen 
your  guilt  in  what  you  did  ? 

**  Aiid  therefore,  instead  of  closing  your  book  with 
a liberavimus  animas  nostras,  and  reflecting  upon 
the  court,  I ask  you,  5.  Whether  you  have  not  more 
reason  to  give  Go<l  thanks  that  you  met  with  a wise 
judge,  and  a sensible  gentleman,  who  kent  you  from 
shedding  innocent  blood,  and  reviving  tlie  meanest 
and  cruelest  of  all  superstitions  among  us  ?”♦ 

Rut  although  individuals  of  the  English  church 
might,  on  some  occasions,  lie  justly  accused  of  fall- 
ing into  lamentable  errors  on  a subject  where  error 
was  so  general,  it  was  not  a usual  point  of  their  pro- 
fessional character ; and  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  most  severe  of  the  laws  against  witchcraft  ori- 
mnated  with  a Scottish  King  of  England  ; and  that 
the  only  extensive  persecution  following  that  sta- 
tute, occurred  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  the  Calvinists  obtained,  for  a short  period,  a 
predominating  influence  in  the  councils  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

James  succeeded  to  Elizabeth  amid  the  highest 
expectations  on  the  part  of  his  new  people,  who, 
besides  their  general  sati.sfaction  at  coming  once 
more  under  the  rule  of  a king,  were  also  proud  of 
his  supposed  abilities  and  real  knowledge  of  books 
and  language's,  and  were  nauirally,  though  impru- 
dently, disposed  to  gratify  him  by  deferring  to  his 
judgment  m matters  wherein  his  studies  were  sup- 
posed to  have  rendered  him  a special  proficient. 
Unfortunately,  besides  the  more  harmless  freak  of 
becoming  a Prentice  in  the  art  of  Poetr>%  by  which 
words  and  numbers  were  the  only  sufferors,  the 
monarch  had  composed  a deep  w’ork  upon  De- 
monology, embracing,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the 
most  absurd  and  gross  of  the  popular  errors  on  this 
subject.  He  considered  his  crown  and  life  ns  ha- 
bitually aimed  at  by  the  sworn  slaves  of  Satan. 
Several  had  been  executed  for  an  attempt  to  poison 
him  by  magical  arts;  and  the  turbulent  Francis 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whose  repeated  attempts 
on  his  person  had  long  been  James’s  terror,  had 
begun  his  course  of  reliellion  by  a consultation  with 
the  weird  sisters  and  .sciothsayers.  Thus  the  king, 
who  had  proved  with  his  pen  the  supposed  sorcerers 
to  be  the  direct  enemies  of  the  Deity,  and  who  con- 
ceived he  knew  them  from  experience  to  be  his  own, 
who,  moreover,  had,  upon  much  lighter  occnsipn.s 
(as  in  the  case  of  V'orstius)  .showed  no  hesitation 
at  throwing  his  royal  authority  into  the  scale  to  aid 
hi.s  arguments,  very  naturally  used  his  influence 
when  It  was  at  the  nigliest,  to  extend  and  enforce 
the  laws  against  a crime  w'hich  he  both  hated  and 
feared. 

The  English  statute  against  witchcraft,  passed  in 
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the  very  first  year  of  that  reign,  is  therefore  of  a 
most  special  nature,  describing  witchcraft  by  all  the 
various  modes  and  ceremonies  in  which,  according 
to  King  James’s  fancy,  that  crime  could  be  perpe- 
trated; each  of  which  was  declared  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

This  gave  hiuch  tvider  scope  to  prosecution  on 
the  statute  than  had  existed  under  the  milder  acts 
of  Elizabeth.  Men  might  now  be  punished  for  tho 
practice  of  witchcraft,  as  itself  a crime,  without  ne- 
cessary reference  to  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  per- 
petrator. It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  same  year.  ’ 

when  the  lemsiature  rather  adopted  the  passions  and  ' 

fears  of  the  king,  than  expressed  their  own,  by  this 
fatal  enactment,  the  Convocation  of  the  Church 
evinced  a very  different  spirit ; for,  ^*cing  the  ridi- 
cule brought  on  their  sacred  profession  by  forward 
and  presumptuous  men,  in  the  attempt  to  relievo 
demoniacs  from  a disease  which  was  commonly  oc- 
casioned by  natural  causes,  if  not  the  mere  creature 
of  imposture,  they  passed  a canon,  establishing  that 
no  minister  or  ministers  should  in  future  attempt  to 
expel  any  devil  or  devils,  without  the  license  of  his 
bishop;  thereby  virtually  putting  a stop  to  a fertile 
source  of  knaverv  amonjg  the  people,  and  di.sgrace-  | 

fill  folly  among  the  inferior  churchmen.  i 

The  new  statute  of  James  does  not,  however,  ap-  | 

pear  to  have  led  at  first  to  many  prosecutions.  One  ■ 

of  the  most  remarkable  was  (pr<^  pudor!)  instiga-  i 

ted  by  a gentleman,  a scholar  of  cla.ssical  taste,  and 
a beautiful  poet,  being  no  other  than  Edward  F'air-  | 

fnx,  of  F'nyston,  in  Knaresborongli  F’orest.  the  ; 

translator  of  Tasso’s  “Jerusalem  Delivered.”  In  I 

allusion  to  his  credulity  on  such  subjects,  Collins 
has  introduced  the  following  elegant  lines: 

“ How  hiive  I gate  pitied  the  ponxive  wind. 

To  benr  thy  harp,  hy  BriUgh  Fnirfa.x  Ktrunx  • 

Prcvailinit  p»cl.  who«u  iindouhtinit  mind 

. Believed  liie  ma^ic  w-ondcra  whicli  bo  gunf  1" 

Like  Mr.  Throginorton  in  the  Warbois  case,  Mr. 

Fairfn.x  accu.seasix  of  his  neighbours  of  tormenting  ; 

his  children  by  fits  of  an  extraonhnary  kind,  by  | 

imps,  and  by  appearing  before  the  afflicted  in'tlieir  . j 
own  shape  during  the  crisis  of  these  operations. 

The  admitting  this  last  circumstance  to  be  a legiti- 
mate mode  of  proof,  cave  a most  cruel  advantage  • 
against  the  accused,  for  it  could  not,  according  to 
the  ideas  of  the  demonologists,  be  confuted  even  by 
the  most  distinct  alibi.  To  a defence  of  that  sort, 
it  was  replied,  that  the  afflicted  person  did  not  see 
the  actual  witch,  who.se  txirporeal  presence  must 
indeed  have  been  obvious  to  evPfy  one  in  the  room 
as  well  as  to  the  afflicted,  but  that  the  evidence  of 
the  sufferers  related  to  the  appearanceof  their  i'peefre, 
or  apjiarition;  and  this  was  "Accounted  a sure  sign 
of  guilt  in  those  whose  forms  were  so  manifested 
during  the  fits  of  the  afflicted,  and  who  were  com- 
plained of  and  cried  opt  upon  by  the  victim.  The 
obvious  tendency  of  this  doctrine,  as  to  visionary  or 
spectral  evidence,  ns  it  was  called,  was  to  place  the 
lue  and  fame  of  the  accused  in  the  power  of  any  hy- 
pochondriac patient  or  malignant  impostor,  who  i 

might  either  seem  to  see.  or  aver  she  saw,  the  spec- 
trum of  the  accused  old  man  or  old  woman,  as  if 
enjoying  and  urging  on  the  afflictions  which  she 
complafned  of;  antk  strange  to  tell,  the  fatal  sen- 
tence was  to  rest  not  upon  the  truth  of  the  witnes- 
ses’ eyes,  but  that  of  their  imagination.  It  happen- 
ed fortunately  for  Fairfax’s  memory',  that  the  ob-  , 
jects  of  hi.s  pro.secution  w'ere  persons  of  good  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  judge  was  a man  of  sense,  and 
made  so  wise  and  skilful  a charge  to  the  jury,  that 
they  brought  in  a verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  celebrated  case  of  “ the  Lancashire  witches” 

(whose  name  was,  and  will  be,  long  remembered,  j 

partly  from  Shadweirs  play,  but  moire  from  the  in- 

geniouM  and  well-merited  compliment  to  the  beauty 

of  the  females  of  that  province,  which  it  was  held 

to  contain)  followed  soon  after.  Whether  the  first 

notice  of  this  sorcery'  sprung  from  the  idle  head  of  a 

mischievous  boy,  is  uncertain ; but  there  is  no  doubt 

that  it  was  speedily  caught  tin  and  fostered  for  the 

purpose  of  gain.  The  original  story'  ran  thus : 

These  Lancaster  trials  were  at  tw’o  periods,  tho 
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one  in  1613,  before  Sir  James  Altham  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bromley,  Barons  of  Exchequer,  when  nine- 
teen witches  were  tried  at  once  at  Lancaster,  and 
another  of  the  name  of  Preston,  at  York.  The  re- 
port against  these  people  is  drawn  up  by  Thomas 
Potts.  An  obliging  correspondent  sent  me  a sight 
of  a copy  of  this  curious  and  rare  book.  The  chief 
personage  in  the  drama  is  Elizabeth  Southam,  a 
witch  redoubted  under  the  name  of  Dembdike,  an 
account  of  whom  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Roby’s  Anti- 
quities of  Lancaster,  ns  well  as  a description  of 
Manikins’  Tower,  the  witches’  place  of  meeting.  It 
appears  that  this  remote  country  was  full  of  Popish 
recusants,  tnivelling  priests,  and  so  forth;  and 
some  of  their  spells  are  mven,  in  which  the  holy 
names  and  things  alludca  to  form  a strange  con- 
trast with  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied, 
as  to  secure  a good  brewing  of  ale  or  the  like.  The 
public  imputed  to  the  accns^  parlies  a long  train  of 
murders,  con. spiracles,  charms,  ini.schances,  hellish 
and  damnable  practices,  “apparent,”  says  the  edi- 
tor, “on  their  own  exaininattons  and  confessions,” 
and  to  speak  the  truth,  visible  nowhere  else.  Mo- 
ther Dembdike  had  the  good  luck  to  die  before  con- 
viction. Among  other  tales,  we  have  one  of  two 
/cmalt  devils,  called  Fancy  and  Tib.  It  is  remark- 
able that  someof  the  unfortunate  women  endeavour- 
ed to  transfer  the  guilt  from  themselves  to  others 
with  w'hotn  they  had  old  quarrels,  which  confessions 
were  held  good  evidence  against  those  who  made 
them,  and  against  the  alleged  accomplice  also. 
Several  of  the  unhappy  women  were  found  Not 
Guilty,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  ignorant  peo- 
ple of  the  county.  Such  was  the  first  edition  of  the 
Lancashire  witches.  In  that  which  follows,  the  ac- 
cusation can  be  more  clearly  traced  to  the  most  vil- 
lanoiis  conspiracy. 

About  103-1,  a boy  called  Edmund  Robinson,  whose 
father,  a verypo<jr  man,  dwell  in  Pcndle  Forest,  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  witching,  declared,  that  w’hile 
gathering  bullets  (wild  plums,  perhaps,)  in  one  of 
thc_  glades  of  the  forest,  he  saw'  two  greyhounds, 
which  he  imagined  to  belong  to  gentlemen  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  boy  reported  that,  seeing  no- 
body following  them,  he  proposed  to  have  a course; 
but  though  a hare  was  started,  the  dogs  refused  to 
run.  On  this,  young  Robinson  was  about  to  punish 
them  with  a switch,  when  one  Dame  Dickenson, 
a neighbour's  wife,  started  up  instead  of  the  one 
greyhound  ; a little  boy  instead  of  the  other.  The 
witness  averred,  that  Mother  Dickenson  oflered  him 
money  to  conceal  what  he  had  seen,  which  he  re- 
fused, saying,  “ Nay,  thou  art  a witch.”  Apparent- 
ly, she  was  determined  he  should  have  full  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  for,  like  the  .Magician 
Q.ucen  ui  the  Arabian  Talcs,  she  pulled  out  of  her 
ocket  a bridle,  and  shook,  u over  the  head  of  the 
oy  who  had  so  lately  represented  the  other  grey- 
hound. He  was  directly  changed  into  a horse; 
Mother  Dickenson  mounted,  anti  took  Robinson  be- 
fore her.  They  then  rode  to  a large  house,  or  barn, 
called  Hourstoun,  into  which  Edmund  Robinson 
entered  w'ith  others.  He  there  saw  six  or  seven 
persons  pulling  at  halters,  from  which,  as  they 
pulled  them,  meat  ready  dressed  came  flying  in 
quantities,  together  with  lumps  of  butter,  porrin- 

ijers  of  milk,  and  w-hatever  else  might,  in  the  boy’s 
ancy,  complete  a rustic  feast.  lie  declared,  that 
while  engageil  in  the  charm,  they  made  such  ugly 
faces,  and  looked  so  fiendish,  that  he  was  frighten- 
ed. There  was  more  to  the  same  purpose— as  the 
boy’s  haying  seen  one  of  these  hags  sitting  half 
way  up  his  father’s  chirnney,  and  some  such  goodly 
matter.  Hut  it  ended  in  near  a score  of  persons 
being  committed  to  prison ; and  the  conscqiience 
was.  that  young  Robinson  w,as  carried  from  cluirch 
to  church  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  might  re- 
cognise the  faces  of  any  persons  he  hod  seen  at  the 
rendezvous  of  witches.  Old  Robinson,  who  had 
been  an  evidence  against  the  former  witches  in  1613, 
went  along  with  his  son,  and  knew,  doubtless,  how 
to  make  his  journey  profitable;  and  his  son  pro- 
bably took  care  to  recognise  none  who  might  make 
a handsome  consideration.  “ This  boy,”  says  Web- 


ster, “was  brought  into  the  Church  of  Kildwtd,  a 
parish  Church,  where  I,  being  then  curate  tb^ 
w'as  preaching  at  the  time,  to  look  about  him,  which 
made  some  little  disturbance  for  the  time."  Afto’ 
prayers,  Mr.  Webster  sought  and  found  the  bov,  uid 
two  very  unlikely  persons,  who,  says  he.  “dia  con- 
duct him  and  manage  the  business;  1 did  desue 
some  di.scourse  with  the  boy  in  private,  but  that  they 
utterly  denied.  In  the  presence  of  a great  manr 
people,  1 took  the  boy  near  me,  and  said,  ‘ Gooa 
boy,  tell  me  truly,  and  in  earnest,  didst  thou  hear 
and  see  such  strange  things  of  the  motions  of  t^ 
wiches,  as  many  do  report  that  thou  didst  relate, 
or  did  not  some  person  teach  thee  to  say  such 
things  of  thyself?’  But  the  two  men  did  pluck  the 
boy  from  me,  and  said  he  had  b«jn  examined  b^- 
two  able  justices  of  peace,  and  they  never  askoa 
him  such  a question.  To  whom  1 replied.  ‘The 
liersons  accused  had  the  more  wrong.”’  The  boy 
afterward  acknowledged,  in  his  more  advanced 
years,  that  he  was  inst'nicted  and  suborned  to  swear 
these  things  against  the  accused  persons,  by  his  fa- 
ther and  others,  and  was  heard  often  to  confess, 
that  on  the  day  when  he  pretended  to  see  the  saxl 
witches  at  the  house,  or  barn,  he  was  gathering 
plums  in  a neighbour’s  orchard.* 

There  was  now  approaching  a time,  when  the  law 
against  witchcraft,  sufflcieiitly  bloody  in  itself,  was 
to  be  pushed  to  more  violent  extremities  than  the 
quiet  skepticism  of  the  Church  of  England  clerg>' 
gave  way  to.  The  great  Civil  War  had  been  pre- 
ceded and  anticipated  by  the  fierce  disputes  of  tbs 
eccle.siaatical  parties.  The  rash  and  ill-juciged  attempt 
to  enforce  upon  the  Scottish  a compliance  with  the 
government  and  ceremonies  of  the  High  Church  di- 
vines, and  the  severe  prosecutions  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber and  Prerogative  Courts,  had  given  the  Presbyte- 
rian system  for  a season  a great  degree  of  popularitT 
in  England  ; and  ns  the  king’s  party  declinea  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  state  of  cliurch-govemment 
was  altered,  the  influence  of  the  Calvinistical  divines 
increased.  With  much  strict  morality  and  pureprac- 
tice  of  religion,  it  is  to  be  recited  these  were  sail 
marked  !>y  unhesitating  belief  in  the  e.xistence  of  sor- 
cery, and  a keen  desire  to  extend  and  enforce  the  l^ 
gal  penalties  against  it.  Wier  has  considered  the 
ejergy  of  every  sect  as  being  too  eager  in  this  spe- 
cies of  perseemion  : Ad  ffrarem  hanc  impUtalem, 
connivent Iheologi  Pleriqueomnes.  Butitisnoito.be 
denied  that  the  Presbyterian  ecclesiastics,  who,  in 
Scotland,  w-ere  often  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council 
comniissioncrs  for  the  trial  of  witchcraft,  evinoed  t 
very  extraordinary  degree  of  credulity  in  such  cases, 
and  that  the  temporary  superiority  of  the  same  sect 
in  England  was  marked  ny  enormous  cruelties  of 
this  kind.  To  this  general  error  we  must  imputethe 
misfortune,  that  good  men,  such  as  Calainy  and  Bax- 
ter, should  have  countenanced  or  defendea  such  pro- 
ceedings ns  tho.se  of  the  impudent  and  cruel  wretch 
called  Matthew  Hopkins,  who,  in  those  unsettled 
times,  when  men  did  what  seemed  good  in  their  owo 
eyes,  assumed  the  title  of  Witchfinder  General,  and 
travelling  through  the  counties  of  Essex,  Sussex, 
Norfolk,  and  Huntingdon,  pretended  to  discover 
witches,  superintending  their  examination  by  the 
most  unheard-of  tortures,  and_c.ompelling  forlorn 
and  miserable  wretches  to  admit  and  confess  mat- 
ters equally  absurd  and  impossible;  the  issue  of 
which  was  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives.  Before  ex- 
amining these  cases  more  minutely,  I will  quote 
Baxter’s  own  words ; for  no  one  can  have  less  de- 
sire to  wrong  a devout  and  conscientious  maru  such 
as  that  divine  most  unquestionably  was,  though 
borne  aside  on  this  occasion  by  prejudice  and  credu- 
lity. 

“ The  hanging  of  a great  number  of  witches  in 
1645  and  16-16  18  famously  known.  Mr.  Calamy 
went  along  with  the  judges  on  the  circuit,  to  hear 
their  confessions,  ana  see  there  was  no  fraud  or 
wrong  done  them.  I spoke  with  many  understand- 
ing uious,  learned,  and  credible  persons,  that  lived 
in  the  counties,  and  some  that  went  to  them  in  the 
prisons,  and  heard  their  sad  confessions.  Among 
* Wrlwtef  on  Witchcraft,  odilioo  nn.p.  STS. 
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the  rest,  an  old  rtading  parson,  named  Lowis,  not  i 
far  from  Framlingham,  was  one  that  was  hanged,  I 
who  confessed  that  he  had  two  imps,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  always  putting  him  upon  doing  mis- .! 
chief;  and  he  beiiic  near  thr.  sea,  as  he  saw  a ship  ; 
under  sail,  it  moved  him  to  send  it  to  sink  the  ship  ; > 
and  he  consented,  and  saw  the  ship  sink  before 
them.”  Mr.  Baxter  passes  on  to  another  story  of  a i 
mother,  who  gave  her  child  an  imp  like  a niol&  and  ' 
told  her  to  keep  it  in  a can  near  the  fire,  and  she  ' 
would  never  want;  and  more  such  stuff  as  nursery 
maids  tell  froward  children  to  keep  them  quiet. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  passage,  Baxter 
names  the  Witchfinder  General  rather  slightly,  as 
“one  Hopkins,”  and  without  doing  him  the  justice  ; 
due  to  one  who  had  discovered  more  than  one  hun- 1 
dred  witches,  and  brought  them  to  confessions  ^ 
which  that  good  man  received  as  indubitable.  Per-  j 
haps  the  learned  divine  was  one  of  those  who  i 
believed  that  the  Witchfinder  General  had  cheated  ! 
the  Devil  out  of  a certain  memorandum-book,  in 
which  Satan,  for  the  beneht  of  his  memory  certain- 
ly, had  entered  all  the  witches’  names  in  England, 
and  that  Hopkins  availed  himself  of  this  record.* 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  times  of  misrule  and 
violence  seem  to  create  individuals  fitted  to  take 
advantage  from  them,  and  linving  a character  suit- 
ed to  the  sea.sons  which  raise  them  into  notice  and 
action;  just  as  a blight  on  any  tree  or  vegetable 
calls  to  fife  a peculiar  insect  to  feed  upon  and  enjoy 
the  decay  which  it  has  produced.  A monster  like 
Hopkins  could  only  have  e.\isted  during  the  confu- 
sion of  civil  dissension.  He  was,  perhaps,  a native 
of  Manningtree,  in  Essex;  at  any  rate,  he  resided  i 
there  in  the  year  IS*!-!,  when  an  epidemic  outcry  of 
witchcraft  arose  in  that  town.  Upon  this  occasion 
he  had  made  himself  busy,  and  nnccting  more  zeal 
and  knowledge  than  other  men,  learned  his  trade  of 
a witchfinder,  as  he  pretends,  from  e.xr»erinient. 
He  was  afterward  permitted  to  perform  it  as  a legal 
profession,  and  moved  from  one  place  to  another, 
with  an  assistant  named  Sterne,  and  a female.  In 
his  defence  against  .in  accusation  of  fleecing  tlic 
country,  he  declares  his  regular  charge  \yas  twenty 
shillings  a town,  including  charges  of  living,  and 
journeying  thither  and  ba^  again  with  his  assist- 
ants. He  also  affirms,  tliai  he  went  nowhere 
unless  called  and  invited.  His  principal  mode  of 
discovery  was,  to  strip  the  accused  persons  naked, 
and  thrust  pins  into  various  parts  oi  their  body,  to 
discover  the  witch’s  mark,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  Devil,  as  a sign  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  at  which  she  was  also  said  to  suckle  her  imps. 
He  also  practised  and  stoutly  defended  the  trial  by 
swimming,  when  the  suspected  person  was  wrapped 
in  a sheet,  having  the  great  toes  and  thumbs  tied 
together,  and  so  dragg^  through  a pond  or  river. 
If  she  sank,  it  was  received  in  favour  of  the  ac- 
cused ; but  if  the  body  floated,  (which  must  have  oc- 
curred ten  times  for  once,  if  it  was  placed  with  care 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,)  the  accused  was  con- 
demned, on  the  principle  of  King  James,  who,  in 
treating  of  this  mode  of  trial,  lays  down,  that  as 
witches  have  renounced  their  baptism,  so  it  is  just 
that  the  element  through  which  the  holy  rite  is  en- 
forced, should  reject  them;  which  is  a figure  of 
speech,  and  no  argument.  It  was  Hopkin’s  custom 
to  keep  the  poor  wretches  waking,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  having  encouragement  from  the 
Devil,  and,  doubtless,  to  put  infirm,  terrified  over- 
watched iKirsons  in  the  next  state  to  Qb.«wliiie  mad- 
ness ; and,  for  the  same  purpose,  they  were  dragged 
about  by  their  keepi.TS,  till  extreme  weariness  and 
the  pain  of  blistered  feet  might  form  additional  in- 
ducements to  confession.  Hopkins  confesses  these 
last  practices  of  keeping  the  accused  persons  wa- 
king, and  forcing  them  to  walk,  for  the  same  pur- 

• Thi<  reproach  it  noticed  in  a very  rare  tract,  «4iich  wav  bouirbt 
at  Mr.  LnrC’a  talc,  by  the  celebrated  collector.  Mr.  Bindley,  ami 
it  now  in  the  aalhor't  poiisiAstinn.  Ii.v  lull  title  it,  " Tl>e  Ditcove- 
ry  ol'Witehet.  in  Answer  to  n.  veral  Qiicriei  lately  delivenvl  to  the 
Jitdyc  of  Ataize  for  the  County  of  Norrolk  : and  now  puhliirhed 
by  Matthew  Hoplunt,  Witebtinder,  for  the  Boiiefit  of  tho  whole 
ikjncdom.  Printad  for  R.  Royaton,  at  liw  Anfel,  in  Inn  Lane. 
IW7.” 


pose,  had  been  originally  used  by  him.  But  as  his 
tract  is  a profess^  answer  to  charges  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  he  affirms  that  both  practices  were 
then  disused,  and  that  they  had  not  of  late  been 
resorted  to.  . ■ . , 

The  boast  of  the  English  nation  is  a manly  inde* 
pendence  and  common  sense,  which  will  not  long 
permit  the  license  of  tyranny  or  oppression  on  the 
meanest  and  most  obscure  suflerers.  Many  clergy- 
men and  gentlemen  made  head  against  the  practices 
of  this  cruel  oppressor  of  the  defenceless,  and  it 
requircd^courage  to  do  so,  when  such  an  unscrupu- 
lous villlan  had  so  much  interest. 

Mr.  Gaul,  a clergyman  of  Houghton  in  Hunting- 
donshire, had  the  courage  to  appear  in  print  on  the 
weaker  side;  and,  Hopkins,  m consequence,  as- 
sumed the  assurance  to  write  to  some  functiona- 
ries of  the  place  the_  following  letter,  which  is  an 
admirable  medley  of  impudence,  bulljing,  and  cow- 
ardice ; — 

“My  service  to  your  worship  presented.— I have 
this  day  received  a letter  to  come  to  a town  called 
Great  Houghton,  to  search  for  evil  disposed  persons 
cnll^  witches,  (though  I hear  your  minister  is  far 
against  us,  through  ignorance.)  I intend  to  come, 
God  willing,  the  sooner  to  hear  his  singular  judg- 
ment in  the  behalf  of  siirh  parties,  I have  known 
a minister  in  SufTolk,  as  much  against  this  discove- 
ry in  a pulpit,  and  forcetl  to  recant  it  by  the  Com- 
mittee,+  in  the  same  place.  I much  marvel  such 
evil  men  should  have  any  (much  more  any  of  the 
clergy,  who  should  daily  speak  terror  to  convince 
such  ofTenders)  stand  up  to  take  their  parts  against 
such  as  are  complainants  for  the  king,  and  sunbrrrs 
themselves,  with  their  families  and  estates.  I in- 
tend to  give  your  towm  a visit  suddenly.  I will 
come  to  Kimbolton  this  week,  and  it  w'ill  be  ten  to 
one  but  I will  come  to  your  town  first;  but  I would 
certainly  know  before,  whether  your  town  nflbrds 
many  sticklers  for  such  cattle,  or  is  willing  to  give 
and  allow  us  good  welcome  and  entertainment,  ns 
others  where  I have  been,  else  I shall  waive  your 
shire  (not  us  yet  beginning  in  any  part  of  it  myself) 
and  betake  me  to  such  places  where  I do  and  may 
punish  (not  only)  without  control,  but  with  thanks 
and  recompense.  So  1 humbly  take  my  leave,  and 
rest  your  servant  to  be  commanded, 

“ Matthew  Hopkins.” 

Tlie  sensible  and  courageous  Mr.  Gaul  describes 
the  tortur<^  employed  by  this  fellow  as  equal  to  any 
practised  in  the  Inquisition,  “Having  taken  the 
suspected  witch,  she  is  plncctl  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  upon  a stool  or  table,  cross-legged,  or  in  some 
other  uneasy  postur^  to  which,  if  she  .submits  not, 
she  is  then  bound  with  cords;  there  she  is  watched, 
and  kept  without  meat  or  sleep  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  for  they  say.  they  shall  within  that  time  see 
her  imp  come  and  suck.  A little  hole  is  likewise 
made  in  the  door  for  the  imps  to  come  in  at ; and 
lest  they  should  come  in  some  less  discernible 
shape,  they  that  watch  are  taught  to  be  ever  and 
and  anon  sweeping  the  room ; and  if  they  see  any 
spiders  or  flics  to  kill  them,  and  if  they  cannot  kill 
them,  they  may  be  sure  they  are  their  imps.” 

If  torture  of  this  kind  was  applied  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Lewis,  whose  death  is  too  slightly  announced 
by  Mr.  Baxter,  wo  can  conceive  him,  or  any  man, 
to  have  indeed  become  so  weary  of  his  life  as  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  by  means  of  his  imps,  he  sunk  a 
vessel,  without  any  purpose  of  gratification  to  be  • 
procured  to  himself  by  such  iniquity.  But  in  ano- 
ther cause,  a judge  would  have  demanded  some 

Firoof  of  the  corpus  delicti,  some  evidence  of  a vessel 
»eing  lost  at  the  period,  whence  coming  and  whither 
bound;  in  short,  something  to  cstabush  that  the 
whole  story  was  not  the  idle  imagination  of  a man 
who  migln  have  beei\  entirely  deranged,  and  cer- 
tainly was  so  nt  the  time  he  made  the  admission. 
John  Lewis  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bran- 
disfon,  near  Framlingion  in  Suffolk,  6th  of  May, 
1596,  where  he  lived  about  fifty  years,  till  executed  a* 
a wizard,  on  such  evidence  ns  we  have  seen.  Not- 

* OrParlianifnI. 
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withstanding  the  story  of  his  allied  confession,  he 
defended  himself  courageously  at  his  trial,  and  was 
probably  condemned  rather  as  a rtwalist  and  malig- 
nant, than  for  any  other  cause.  He  show(^  at  the 
execution  considerable  energy,  and  to  secure  that 
the  funeral  service  of  the  church  should  be  said 
over  his  body,  he  read  it  aloud  for  himself  while  on 
the  road  to  the  gibbet. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  1647,  Hopkins’  tone  became 
lowered,  and  he  began  to  disavow  some  of  the  cru- 
elties he  had  formerly  practised.  About  the  same 
time,  a miserable  old  w'oman  had  fallen  intp  the 
cruel  hands  of  this  miscreant  near  Ho.xne,  a village 
in  SufTolk,  and  had  confessed  all  the  usual  enormi- 
ties, after  being  w’ithout  food  or  rest^  a sufficient 
time.  Her  imp,  she  said,  was  called  Nan.  A gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  widow  survived 
to  authenticate  the  story,  \vas  so  indignant,  that  he 
went  to  the  house,  took  the  woman  out  of  such 
inhuman  hands,  dismissed  the  witchfinders,  and 
after  due  food  and  rest,  Uie  poor  old  woman  could 
recollect  nothing  of  the  confession,  but  that  she 
gave  a favourite  pullet  the  name  of  Nan.  For  this 
Dr.  Hutchinson  may  be  referred  to,  who  quotes  a 
letter  from  the  relict  of  the  humane  gentleman. 

In  the  year  1645,  a commissioner  of  Parliament 
was  sent  down,  comprehending  two  clergymen  in 
esteem  with  the  leading  party,  one  of  whom,  Mr. 
Pairclough  of  Keller,  preached  before  the  rest  on 
the  subject  of  witchcraft ; and  after  this  appearance 
of  inquiry,  the  inquisitions  and  executions  went  on 
as  before.  But  the  popular  indignation  was  so 
strongly  excittxl  against  Hopkin^  that  some  gen- 
tlemen seized  on  him,  and  put  him  to  his  own  fa- 
vourite experiment  of  .swimming,  on  which,  as  he 
happened  to  float,  he  stood  convicted  of  witchcraft, 
and  so  the  country  wa.s  rid  of  him.  Whether  he 
was  drownt'd  outright  or  not,  docs  not  exactly  ap- 

Eear,  but  he  ha.<«  had  the  honour  to  be  commemorated 
y the  author  of  Hudibras : — 

“ Hath  not  tlibi  present  parliament 
A leifcr  to  tho  Devil  Hunt, 

Fully  emitoworcd  to  treat  about 
Kinainx  revolUtI  witehen  out) 

And  lias  ho  not  within  a year 
Hang’d  throeacoru  of  them  in  one  ahire? 

Some  only  for  not  licine  drown’d 

And  Minio  for  sitUnn  iiftove  ground 

Whole  day*  and  ni;;hta  upon  their  hrecchea, 

And  feeling  iwin,  wen*  hans’d  for  witcho*. 

And  ■ome  tor  puUinc  knavinh  tneka 
Upon  cretm  cecae  or  turkey  chicks  ; 

Or  pii:*  that  Kuddenly  deceancil 
Of  ipielii  umialiiral.  as  he  Kui>wi’d, 

Who  proved  hiinielf  at  length  a witch, 

And  made  a rod  for  hii  own  brfsccli.”* 

The  understanding  reader  will  easily  conceive, 
that  this  alteration  of  the  current  in  favour  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  wdtch-prosccutions,  must  have 
received  encouragement  from  some  quarter  of 
weight  and  influence ; yet  it  may  .sound  strangely 
enough,  that  this  spirit  of  lenity  should  have  been 
the  result  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  those  secta- 
rians of  all  denominations,  classed  in  genera!  as  In- 
dependents, who,  though  they  had  originally  courted 
the  Presbyterians  as  the  more  numerous  and  pre- 
vailing party,  had  at  length  shaken  themselves  loose 
of  that  connexion,  and  Anally  combatted  with  and 
overcome  them.  The  Independents  were  distin- 
guished by  the  wildest  license  in  their  religious 
tenets,  mixed  with  much  that  was  nonsensical  and 
mystical.  They  disowned  even  the  title  of  a regular 
clergy,  and  allowed  the  preaching  of  any  one  who 
coiim  draw  together  a congregation  that  would  siip- 
porr  him,  or  who  was. willing,  without  recompense, 
to  minister  to  tlie  spiritual  nccessiiiesof  his  hearers. 
Although  such  laxity  of  discipline  afforded  scope 
to  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  room  for  all  pos.sible 
ynrieti»?8  of  doctrine,  it  had  on  the  other  hand,  this 
inestimable  recommendation,  that  it  contributed  to 
a degree  of  general  toleration  which  was  at  that 
time  unknown  to  any  other  Christian  establish- 
ment. The  very  genius  of  a religion  which  admitted 
of  the  subdivision  of  sect.s  ad  infinitum,  excluded 
a legal  prosecution  of  any  one  of  these  for  heresy 
* Hudibna,  port  ii.  cinto  3. 


or  apostacy.  If  there  had  even  existed  a sect  of 
Mamcheans.  who  made  it  their  practice  to  adore  the 
Evil  Principle,  it  may  be  doubu^  whether  the  other 
sectaries  would  have  accounted  them  absolute  out- 
casts from  the  pale  of  the  church;  and,  fortunately, 
the  same  sentiment  induced  them  to  regard  wiui 
horror  the  prosecutions  against  witchcraft.  Thus 
tho  Independents,  when  under  Cromwell  they  at- 
tained a supremacy  over  the  Pr^byierians,  who  to  a 
certain  point  had  been  their  allies,  were  disposed  to 
counteract  the  violence  of  such  proceedings  under 

tiretence  of  witchcraft,  as  had  been  driven  forward 
>y  the  wretched  Hopkins,  in  Essex,  Norfolk,  and 
Suffolk,  for  three  or  four  years  previous  to  16 17. 

The  return  of  Charles  II.  to  his  crown  and  king- 
dom, served  in  some  measure  to  restrain  the  geaeial 
and  wholesale  manner  in  which  the  laws  against 
witchcraft  had  been  administered  during  the  warmth 
of  the  civil  war.  The  statute  of  the  1st  of  King 
James,  nevertheless,  yet  subsisted ; nor  is  it  in  the 
least  likely,  considering  the  character  of  the  prince, 
that  he,  to  save  the  lives  of  a few  old  men  and  wo- 
men, would  have  run  the  risk  of  incurring  the  odium 
of  encouraging  or  sparing  a crime  still  held  in  hor- 
ror by  a great  part  of  his  subjects.  The  sutute. 
however,  was  generally  administered  by  wise  ana 
skilful  judges,  and  the  accused  had  suen  a chance 
of  escape  as  the  rigour  of  the  absurd  lawpemiiiied. 

Nonsense,  it  is  too  obvious,  remainoci  in  some 
cases  predominant.  In  the  year  1663,  an  old  dame 
named  Julian  Coxe,  was  convicted  chiefly  on  the 
evidence  of  a huntsman,  who  declared  on  nis  oath, 
that  he  laid  his  greyhounds  on  a hare,  and,  coming 
up  to  the  sjiot  where  he  saw  them  mouth  her,  there 
he  found,  on  the  other  side  of  a bush,  Julian  Coxe 
lying  panting  and  breathless,  in  such  a manner  as 
to  convince  him  that  she  had  been  the  creature 
which  afforded  him  the  course.  The  unhappy  wo- 
man was  executed  oti  this  evidence. 

Two  years  afterward,  (1664,)  it  is  with  regret  we 
must  quote  the  venerable  and  devout  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  as  presiding  at  a trial,  in  consequence  of 
which  Amy  Dunny  and  Rose  Callender  were  hanged 
at  Saint  Edmonnsbury.  But  no  man.  unless  very 
Iieculiarly  circumstanced,  can  extricate  himself  from 
the  prejudices  of  his  nation  and  age.  The  evidence 
against  the  accused  was  laid,  1st,  on  the  effect  of 
spells  used  by  ignorant  persons  to  counteract  ihe 
supposed  witchcraft ; the  use  of  which  w'as,  under 
the  statute  of  James  I.,  as  criminal  as  the  act 
sorcery  which  such  counter- charms  were  meant  to 
neutralize.  2dly,  The  two  old  women,  refused  even 
the  privilege  ot  purchasing  some  herrings,  haring 
expressed  themselves  with  angry'  impatience,  a child 
of  the  herring-merchant  fell  ill  in  consequence. 
3dly,  A cart  was  driven  against  the  miserable  cottage 
of  .4iny  Dunny.  She  scolded,  of  course;  and  shortly 
after  the  cart— (what  a good  driver  will  scarcely 
comprehend)— stuck  fast  in  a gate  where  its  wheels 
toiicticd  neither  of  the  posts,  and  yet  was  moved  easi- 
ly forward  on  one  of  tne  posts  (by  which  it  was  not 
impeded)  being  cut  down.  4thly,  One  of  the  afflict- 
ed girls,  being  closely  muffled,  w'ent  suddenly  into 
a fit  upon  being  touched  by  one  of  the  suppot^ 
witches.  Rut,  upon  another  trial,  it  w’as  found  that 
the  person  so  blind-folded  fell  into  the  same  rage  at 
tlie  touch  of  an  unsuspected  j>t^rson.  What  perhaps 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  accused,  w'as  the  eviocnce  of 
the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  “that  the  fits 
were  natural,  but  heightened  bv  the  power  of  the 
Devil  co-operating  with  the  malice  of  witches;”— 
a strange  opinion,  ceriainlv,  from  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors  !t 
But  the  torch  of  science  was  now  fairly  lighted, 
and  gleamed  in  more  than  one  kingdom  of  the 
world,  shooting  its  rays  on  every  side,  and  catching 
at  all  nieans  which  were  calculaftri  to  increase  the 
illumination.  The  Royal  Soeiety,  which  had  taken 
its  ri^‘  at  Oxford,  from  a private  association,  who 
met  in  Dr.  Wilkin’s  chambers  about  the  year  1652, 
was,  the  year  after  the  Restoration,  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  and  began  to  publish  their  Transac- 

r See  tho  account  of  Sg  T.  Brawno,  in  “ Livea  rf  Britiab  Pky- 
ciciani,"  p.  60. 
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dons,  and  g;ive  a new  and  more  rational  character 
to  the  pursuits  of  philosophy. 

In  France,  where  the  mere  will  of  the  f?ovemment 
could  accomplish  greater  changes,  the  consequence 
of  an  enlarged  spirit  of  scientific  discovery  was,  that 
a decisive  stop  was  put  to  the  witch-prosecutions, 
which  had  heretofore  been  as  common  in  that  king- 
dom as  in  England.  About  the  year  1672,  there  was 
a general  arrest  of  ver>'  many  shepherds,  and  oth- 
ers, in  Normandy,  and  the  Parliament  of  Ilouen 
prepared  to  proceed  in  the  investigation  with  the 
usual  severity.  Hut  an  order,  or  arret,  from  the 
king  (Louis  XIV.)  with  advice  of  his  council,  com- 
inanding  all  these  unfortunate  persons  to  be  ^t  at 
liberty  and  protected,  had  the  most  salutary  effects 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  also  founded ; and,  in  imitation,  a 
society  of  lea fned  Germans  established  a similar 
institution  at  Leipsic.  Prejudices,  however  old,  were 
overawed  and  controlled  -much  was  accounted  for 
on  natural  principles  that  had  hitherto  been  imputed 
to  spiritual  agency— every  thing  seemed  to  promise, 
that  farther  access  to  the  secrets  of  nature  might 
be  opened  to  those  who  should  prosecute  their  stu- 
dies experimentally  and  by  analysis— and  the  mass 
of  ancient  opinions  which  overwhelmed  the  dark 
subject  of  which  we  treat,  began  to  be  derided  and 
rejected  by  men  of  sense  and  education. 

In  many  cases  the  prey  was  now  snatched  from 
the  spoiler.  A pragmatical  justice  of  peace  in  So- 
mersetshire commenced  a course  of  inquiry  after 
offenders  against  the  statute  of  James  I.^  and  had 
he  been  allowed  to  procet*d,  Mr.  Hunt  might  have 
gained  a name  as  renowned  for  witch-finding  as 
that  of  Mr.  Hopkins;  but  his  researches  were  stop- 
ped from  higher  authority — the  lives  of  the  poor 
people  arrested  (twelve  in  number)  were  saved,  and 
the  country  remained  at  quiet^  though  the  sup- 
posed witches  were  suffered  to  live.  The  examina- 
tions attest  some  curious  particulars  which  may  be 
found  in  Sadducisfnus  'IViumphatus : for,  among 
the  usual  string  of  froward,  fanciful,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  afflicted  children,  brought  forward  to 
club  their  startings,  starings,  and  screainings,  there 
appear«i  also  certain  remarkable  confessions  of  the 
accused,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Somerset 
Satan  enlisted  his  witches,  like  a wily  recruiting 
sergeant,  with  one  shilling  in  hand,  and  twelve  in 
promises ; that  when  the  party  of  w'ierd-sisters  pass- 
ed to  the  witch-meeting,  they  used  the  magic  words, 
Thout,  tout,  Ihroushout,  ana  about;  and  that  w’hen 
they  departed,  they  exclaimed,  Henlumy  'J'ormen- 
tum!  We  are  farther  informed,  that  his  Infernal 
Highness,  on  his  departure,  leaves  a smell,  and 
that  (in  nursery- maid’s  phrase)  not  a pretty  one, 
behind  him.  Concerning  this  fact  we  nave  a cu- 
rious exposition  by  Mr.  Glaovnlle:  “This,”  ac- 
cording to  that  respectable  authority,  “seems  to 
imply  the  reality  of  the  business,  those  ascititious 
particles  _ w'hich  he  held  together  in  his  sensible 
shape  being  loo.sened  at  his  vanishing,  and  so  of- 
fending the  nostrils  by  their  floating  and  diffusing 
themselves  in  the  open  air.”*  How  much  we  are 
bound  to  regret,  that  Mr.  Justice  Hunt’s  discovery 
“of  this  hellish  kind  of  witches,”  in  itself  so  clear 
and  plain,  and  containing  such  valuable  informa- 
tion, should  have  been  smothered  by  meeting  with 
opposition  and  discouragement  from  some  then  in 
authoritv ! 

Lord-Keeper  Guilfonl  was  also  a stifler  of  the 
proceedings  against  witches.  Indeed,  wo  may 
generally  remark,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
venteenth century,  that  where  the  judges  were  men 
of  education  and  courage,  sharing  in  the  informa- 
tion of  the  times,  they  were  careful  to  check  the 
precipitate  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  juries,  by 
giving  them  a iiiore  precise  idea  of  the  indifferent 
value  of  confessions  by  the  accused  themselyi^,  and 
of  tastimony  derived  from  the  pretended  visions  of 
those  supposed  to  be  bew’itched.  Where,  on  the 
contraw,  judges  shared  with  the  vulgar  in  their 
ideas  of  such  fascination,  or  were  contented  to  leave 
the  evidence  with  the  jury,  fearful  to  withstand  the 
* Glonrillv'i  Coilection  of  Relatiom. 


general  cry  to<f  common  on  such  occasions,  a ver- 
dict of  guilty  often  followed. 

We  are  informed  by  Roger  North,  that  a case  of 
this  kind  happened  at  the  assizes  in  Exeter,  where 
his  brother,  the  Lord  Chief- Justice,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  crown  trials,  and  the  other  judge  left  for 
execution  a poor  old  woman,  condemned,  as  usual, 
on  her  own  confession,  and  on  the  testimony  of  a 
neighbour,  who  deponed  that  he  saw  a cat  jump 
into  the  accus^  person’s  cottage  window  at  twi- 
light, one  evening,  and  that  he  verily  believed  the  | 

said  cat  to  be  the  Devil ; on  which  precious  testi-  j 

mony  the  poor  wretch  was  accordingly  hanged.  On  < 

another  occasion,  about  the  same  time,  the  passions 
of  the  great  and  little  vulgar  were  so  much  excited 
by  the  acquittal  of  an  aged  village  dame  whom  the 
judge  had  taken  some  pains  to  rescue,  that  Sir  John 
Long,  a man  of  rank  and  fortune,  came  to  the  judge 
in  the  greatest  perplexity,  requesting  that  the  hag 
might  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  her  miserable 
cottage  on  his  estates,  since  all  his  tenants  had^  in  ! 

that  case,  threatened  to  leave  him.  In  compassion  I 

to  a gentleman  who  apprehended  ruin  from  a cause  j 

so  wMiimsical,  the  dangerous  old  woman  was  ap-  i 

pointed  to  be  kept  by  the  town  where  she  was  1 

acquitted,  at  the  rate  of  half  a crown  a-week  paid  by  | 

the  parish  to  which  she  belonged.  But,  behold!  in 
the  period  between  the  two  ass»izes,  Sir  John  Long  ! 

and  his  farmers  had  mustered  courage  enough  to 
petition  that  this  witch  should  be  sent  back  to  them  ! 

in  all  her  terrors,  because  they  could  support  her 
among  them  at  a shilling  a-week  cheaper  than  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  to  the  town  for  her  mainte- 
nance. In  a subsequent  trial  before  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  North  hirnwlf,  that  judge  detected  one  of 
those  practices  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  loo 
common  at  the  time,  when  witnesses  found  their 
advantage  in  feigning  themselves  bewitched.  A wo- 
man, supposed  to  be  the  victim  of  the  male  sorcerer 
at  the  bar,  vomited  pins  in  quantities,  and  those 
straight,  difiering  from  the  crooked  pins  usually 
produced  at  such  times,  and  less  easily  concealed  in 
the  mouth.  The  judge,  however,  discovered,  by 
cro.ss-examining  a candid  witness,  that  in  counter- 
feiting her  fits  of  convulsion,  the  woman  sunk  her 
head  on  her  breast,  so  as  to  take  up  with  her  lips 
the  pins  which  she  had  placed  ready  in  her  stomach- 
er. The  man  was  acquitted,  of  course.  A frightful 
old  hag  who  was  present,  distinguished  herself  so 
much  by  her  benedictions  on  tlie  judge,  that  he 
asked  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  she 
took  in  the  acquittal.  “Twenty  years  ago,”  said 
the  poor  woman,  “ they  would  have  hanged  me  for 
a witch,  but  could  not;  and  now*,  but  for  your 
lordship,  they  would  have  murdered  my  innocent 
son.”t 

Such  scenes  happened  frequently  on  the  assizes, 
w'hile  country'  gentlemen,  like  the  excellent  Sir  Ro-  j 

ger  de  Coverley,  retained  a private  share  in  the  terror  r 

with  which  their  tenant.s,  servants,  and  retainers  | 

regarded  some  old  Moll  White,  who  pul  the  hounds 
at  fault,  and  ravaged  the  fields  with  hail  and  hurri- 
canes. Sir  John  Reresby,  after  an  account  of  a poor 
woman  tried  for  a witch  at  York,  in  1686,  and  ac- 
quittid,  as  he  Uiought.  very  properly,  proceeds  to  tell 
us,  that,  notwithstanding,  the  sentinel  upon  the  jail 
where  she  was  confined,  avowed,  “ that  he  saw  a 
scroll  of  paper  creep  from  under  the  pnson-door,  and 
then  change  itself  first  into  a monkey,  and  then  into 
a turkey,  which  the  under-keeper  confirmed.  This,” 
says  Sir  John,  “I  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
both,  and  now  leave  it  to  be  believed,  or  disbelieved, 
as  the  render  may  be  inclined. We  may  see  that 
Reresby,  a statesman  and  a soldier,  had  not  as  yet 
“plucked  the  old  woman  out  of  his  heart.”  Even 
Addison  hinist'lf  ventured  no  farther  in  his  incredu- 
lity respecting  this  crime,  than  to  contend,  that  al- 
though witchcraft  might  and  did  exist,  there  w'as  no 
such  thing  as  a modern  instance  competently  proved. 

.4.S  late  as  1682,  three  unhappy  women,  named 
Susan  Edwards,  Mary  Trembles,  and  Temperance 
Lloyd,  were  hanged  at  Exeter  for  witchcraft,  and,  as 

t Roger  North's  Life  of  Lord-Keeper  GuiUbrd. 

t Memotn  of  Sir  John  Rereeby,  p.  237. 
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usual,  on  their  own  confession.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  last  execution  of  the  kind  in  Enjgland,  under 
form  of  judicial  sentence.  But  the  ancient  suiwreti- 
tion,  ,so  interesting  t^  vulgar  credulity,  like  sediment 
clearing  itself  from  water,  sunk  down  in  a deeper 
shade  upon  the  ignorant  and  lowest  classes  of  society 
in  proportion  as  the  higher  regions  were  purified  from 
Us  influence.  The  populace,  including  the  ignorant 
of  every  class,  were  more  enraged  against  witches, 
when  their  passions  were  once  excited,  in  proportion 
to  the  lenity  exercised  towards  the  objects  of  their 
indignation  by  those  \yho  administered  the  laws. 
Several  cases  occurred  in  which  the  mob,  impressed 
with  a conviction  of  the  jguilt  of  some  destitute  old 
creatures,  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and. 
proceeding  upon  such  evidence  as  Hopkins  would 
nave  had  recourse  to,  at  once,  in  their  own  appre- 
hension. ascertained  their  criminality,  and  adminis- 
tered the  deserved  punishment. 

The  following  instance  of  such  illegal  and  inhu- 
man proceedings  occurred  at  Oaitly,  near  Bedford, 
on  the  I2th  July,  1707.  There  was  one  woman, 
upwards  of  60  years  of  age,  who,  being  under  an 
imputation  of  witchcraft,  was  desirous  to  escape 
from  so  foul  a suspicion,  and  to  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  her  neighbours,  by  allowing  them  to  duck  her. 
The  parish  officers  so  far  consented  to  their  huntane 
experiment  as  to  promise  the  poor  woman  a guinea 
if  she  should  clear  herself  by  sinking.  The  unfortu- 
nate object  was  tied  up  in  a wet  sheet,  her  thumbs 
and.grent  toes  were  bound  together,  her  cap  torn  ofi', 
and  all  her  apparel  searched  lor  pins;  for  there  is  an 
idea  that  a single  pin  spoils  the  operation  of  the 
charm.  She  was  then  dragged  through  the  river 
Ouse  by  a rope  tied  round  her  middle.  Unhappily 
for  the  poor  woman,  her  body  floated,  though  her 
head  remained  under  water.  Tin-  experiment  was 
made  three  times  with  the  same  elFcci.  The  cry  to 
hang  or  drown  the  witch  then  became  general ; and 
as  she  lay  half  dead  on  the  bank,  they  loaded  the 
wretch  with  reproaches,  and  hardly  forbore  blows. 
A single  humane  bystander  took  her  part,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  rough  usage  for  doing  so.  Luckily, 
one  of  the  mob  themselves  jat  length  suggested  the 
additional  experiment  of  weighing  the  witch  against 
the  Church  Bible.  Tlie  friend  of  humanity  caught 
at  this  means  of  escape,  supporting  the  proposal  by 
the  staggering  argument,  that  the  Scripture,  being 
theworTt  of  G»od  himself,  must  outweigh  necessarily 
all  the  operations  or  vassals  of  the  Devil.  The  rea- 
soning was  received  as  conclusive,  the  more  readily 
as  it  promised  a new  species  of  amusement.  The 
woman  was  then  weighed  against  n Church  Bible  of 
twelve  pounds  jockey  weight,  and  ns  she  was  con- 
siderably preponderant,  was  dismissed  with  honour. 
But  many  of  the  mob  counted  her  acquittal  irregular, 
and  would  have  had  the  poor  dame  drowned  or 
hanged  on  the  result  of  her  ducking,  as  the  more  au- 
thentic species  of  trial.  _ _ ’ 

At  length,  a similar  piece  of  inhumanitjr,  which 
had  a very  difTerent  conclusion,  led  to  the  final  abo- 
lition of  the  statute  of  James  I.,  as  afTording  coun- 
tenance for  such  brutal  proceedings.  An  aged  pauper, 
named  Osborne,  and  his  wife,  who  reside  near 
Tring,  in  Siaflbrdshire,  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
the  mob  on  account  of  supposed  witchcraft.  The 
overseers  of  the  poor,  understanding  that  the  rabble 
entertained  a purpose  of  swimming  these  infirm 
creatures,  which  indeed  they  had  expressed  in  a sort 
of proclamation,  endeavoured  to  oppose  their  purpose 
by  securing  the  unhappy  couple  in  the  vestry-room, 
which  they  barricaded.  They  were  unable,  how'ever, 
to  protect  them  in  the  manner  they  intended.  The 
inob  forctfd  the  door,  sebed  the  accused,  and  with 
ineffable  brutality  continued  dragging  the  wTetches 
through  a pool  of  water  till  the  woman  lost  her  life. 
A bnite  in  human  form,  who  had  supt-rintended  the 
murder,  went  among  the  spectators,  and  requested 
money  for  the  sport  he  had  shown  them  ! The  life 
of  the  other  victim  was  with  great  difficulty  saved. 
Three  men  were  tried  for  their  share  in  this  inhuman 
action.  Onlv  one  of  them,  named  Colley,  wa.s  con- 
demned and  hanged.  When  he  came  to  execution, 
the  rabble,  instead  of  crowding  round  the  gallows 
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as  usual,  stood  at  a distance,  and  abased  those  who 
were  putting  to  death,  they  said,  an  honest  fellow 
for  ridding  the  parish  of  an  accursed  witch.  This 
abominable  murder  was  committed  30th  July,  1751. 

The  repeiiiion  of  such  horrors,  the  proneness  of 
the  people  to  so  cruel  and  heart-searing  a superefi- 
tion,  was  traced  by  the  legislature  to  its  source, 
namely,  the  yet  unaoolished  statute  of  James  I,  Ac- 
cordingly, by  iheOth  Georgell.  cap.  5,  that  odious  law, 
80  long  the  object  of  horror  to  all  ancient  and  pover- 
ty-stricken females  in  the  kingdom,  was  abrogated, 
and  all  criminal  procedure  on  the  subject  of  sorcerj’ 
or  witchcraft  discharged  in  future  throughout  Great 
Britain  ; reserving  for  such  as  should  pretend  to  tliS 
skill  of  fortune-tellers,  discoverers  of  stolen  goods, 
or  the  like,  the  punishment  of  the  correction  house, 
as  due  to  rogues  and  vagabonds.  Since  that  period, 
witchcraft  has  been  little  heard  of  in  England,  and  al- 
though the  belief  in  its  existence  has,  in  remote  places, 
survived  the  law  that  recognised  the  evidence  of  the 
crime,  and  assigned  its  punishment— yet  such  faith  is 
gradually  becoming  forgotten  since  the  rabble  have 
been  deprived  of  all  pretext  to  awaken  it  by  their 
own  riotous  proceedings.  Some  rare  instances  have 
occurred  of  attempts  similar  to  that  for  which  t ol- 
ley  suffered  : and  I observe  one  is  preserved  in  that 
curious  register  of  knowd^ge,  Mr.  Hone’s  Popular 
Amusements,  from  wdiich  it  appears,  that  as  late  as 
the  end  of  last  century  this  brutality  was  practised, 
though  happily  without  loss  of  life. 

The  Irish  statute  against  wdichcraft  still  exists,  as 
it  woulil  seem.  Nothing  occurred  in  that  kingdom 
which  recommended  its  being  formally  annulled; 
but  it  is  considered  as  obsolete,  and  should  so  wild 
a thing  be  attempted  in  the  present  day,  no  proce- 
dure, jt  is  certain,  would  now  be  permitted  to  lie 
upon  it. 

If  anv  thing  were  wanted  (o  confirm  the  general 
proposition,  that  the  epidemic  terror  of  witchcraft 
increases  and  becomes  general  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  prosecutions  against  witches,  it  would  be 
sulficient  to  quote  certain  extraordinary  occurrences 
in  New-England.  Only  a brief  accoun  t can  ^ here 
given  of  the  dreadful  hallucination  under  which  the 
colonists  of  that  province  were  for  a time  deluded 
and  oppressed  by  a strange  contagious  terror,  and 
how  suddenly  and  singularly  it  was  cured,  even  by 
its  own  excess ; but  it  is  too  strong  evidence  of  the 
imaginary  cliaractcr  of  this  hideous  disorder,  to  be 
altogether  suppressed. 

New- England,  as  is  w-ell  known,  was  peopled 
mainly  by  emigrants  who  had  been  disgusted  with 
the  government  of  Charles  I.  in  church  and  state, 
previou.s  to  the  great  Civil  War.  Many  of  the  more 
wealthy  settlers  were  Presbyterians  and  Calvinists; 
others,  ftwer  in  number,  and  less  influential  from 
their  fortune,  were  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  other  sects,  who  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Independents.  The  Calvinists 
brought  with  them  the  same  zeal  for  religion  and 
strict  morality  which  every  where  distinguished 
them.  XJn fortunately,  they  were  not  wise  according 
to  their  zeal,  hut  entertained  a proneness  to  believe 
in  supernatural  and  direct  personal  intercourse  ^be- 
tween the  Devil  and  his  vassals— an  error  to  whic^ 
ns  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  their  brethren  in 
Europe  had,  from  the  beginning,  beeri  pecuUtrIf 
subject.  In  a country  imperfectly  cultivated,  ana 
where  the  partially  improved  spots"  were  imbosomed 
in  inaccessible  forests,  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes 
of  savages,  it  was  natural  that  a disposition  to  super- 
stition should  rather  gain  than  lose  ground,  and  that 
to  other  dangers  and  horrors  w'ith  which  thev  were 
surrounded,  the  colonists  should  have  added  fears  of 
the  Devil,  not  merely  as  the  Evil  Principle  tempting 
human  nature  to  sin.  and  thus  endangering  our  sal- 
vation, but  as  combined  with  .«orccrers  and  witches 
to  inflict  death  and  torture  upon  children  and  others. 

The  first  case  which  I observe,  was  that  of  four 
children  of  a person  called  John  (Joodwin,  a ma.son. 
The  eldest,  a girl,  had  quarrelled  with  the  laundress 
of  the  family  about  some  Hnen  which  was  missing. 
The  mother  of  the  laundress,  an  knorant,  testy,  and 
choleric  old  Irishwoman,  scoldetTthe  accuser:  and 
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shortly  after,  the  elder  Goodwin,  her  sister,  and  two 
brothers  were  seized  with  such  strange  diseases,  that 
all  their  neighbours  concluded  they  were  bewitched. 
They  conducted  themselves  as  those  supposed  to 
suffer  under  maladies  created  bv  such  influence  were 
accustomed  to  do.  They  stiffened  their  necks  so 
hard  at  one  titne  that  the  joints  could  not  be  moved  : 
at  another  time  their  necks  were  so  flexible  and 
supple,  that  it  seem»*d  the  bone  was  dissolved.  They 
bad  violent  convulsions,  in  which  their  jaws  sniped 
with  the  force  of  a spring-trap  set  for  vermin.  Their 
limbs  were  curiously  contorted,  and  to  those  who 
had  a taste  for  the  marvellous,  seemed  entirely  dis- 
located and  displaced.  Amid  these  distortion.s,  they 
cried  out  against  the  poor  old  woman,  whose  name 
was  Glover,  alleging  that  she  was  in  pre.<«nnce  with 
them,  adding  to  their  torments.  The  miserable  Irish- 
woman, who  hardly  could  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, repeated  her  Pater  Noster  and  Avc  Maria 
like  a good  Catholic ; but  there  w’ere  some  words 
which  she  had  forgotten.  She  wo.s  therefore  suppo- 
sed to  be  unable  to  pronounce  the  whole  consistent- 
ly and  correctly— and  condemned  and  executed  ac- 
cordingly. 

But  the  children  of  Goodwin  found  the  trade  they 
were  engaged  in  to  be  too  profitable  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  eldest,  in  particular,  continued  all  the  exter- 
nal signs  of  witchcraft  and  pos.session.  Some  of 
these  were  excellently  calculated  to  flatter  the  self- 
opinion and  prejudices  of  the  (/alvinist  ministers,  by 
whom  she  was  attended,  and  accordingly  bear  in 
their  very  front  the  character  of  studied  and  volunta- 
ry imposture.  The  young  woman,  acting,  as  was 
supposed,  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil,  read  a 
Quaker  treatise  with  ea.se  and  apparent  satisfaction ; 
— but  .1  book  written  aiminst  the  poor  inoffensive 
Friends,  the  Devil  would  not  allow  his  victim  to 
touch.  She  could  look  on  a Church  of  England 
Prayer-book,  and  read  the  portions  of  Scripture 
which  it  contains,  without  difficulty  or  impediment; 
—but  the  spirit  which  possessed  her  threw  her  into 
fils  if  she  atfernpterl  to  read  the  same  Scriptures 
from  the  Bible,  as  if  the  awe  which  it  is  supposed 
the  fiends  entertain  for  Holy  Writ,  depended,  not  on 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  page,  and  the  typo  in  w’hich  they  were  printed. 
This  singular  species  of  flattery  was  designed  to  cap- 
tivate the  clergyman  through  his  professional  opin- 
ions;—others  were  more  strictly  personal.  The 
afflicted  damsel  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  of 
the  humour  of  the  Inamorato  of  Messrs.  Smack, 
Pluck,  Catch,  and  Company,  and  had,  like  her, 
merrv  ns  well  as  melancholy  fits.  She  often  ima- 
gined that  her  attendant  spirits  brought  her  a hand- 
some pony  to  ride  off' with  them  to  their  rendezvous. 
On  such  occasions  she  made  a spring  upwards,  as  if 
to  mount  her  horse,  and  then,  still  seated  on  her 
chair,  mimicked  with  dexterity  and  agility  the  mo- 
tions of  the  animal  pacing,  trotting,  and  galloping, 
like  a child  on  the  nurse’s  knee ; but  wdien  she  can- 
tered in  this  manner  up  stairs,  she  affected  inability 
to  enter  the  clergyman's  study,  and  when  she  was 
pulled  into  it  by  force,  used  to  become  quite  well,  and 
stand  up  as  a rational  being.  “ Reasons  were  given 
for  this,”  says  the  simple  minister,  “ that  seem  more 
kind  than  true."  Shortly  after  this,  she  appears  to 
have  treated  the  poor  divine  with  a species  of  sweet- 
ness and  attention,  which  gave  him  greater  embar- 
rassment than  her  former  violence.  She  used  to 
break  in  upon  him  at  his  studies  to  importune  him 
to  come  down  stairs,  and  thus  advantaged  doubtless 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  by  the  interruption  of  his 
pursuits.  At  length,  the  Goodwins  were,  or  appear- 
ed to  be,  cured.  But  the  example  had  been  given 
and  caught,  and  the  blood  of  poor  Dame  Glover, 
which  had  been  the  introduction  to  this  tale  of  a 
hobby-horse,  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  new  atro- 
cities, and  fearfully  more  general  follies. 

This  scene  opened  by  the  illness  of  two  girls,  a 
daughter  and  niece  of  Mr.  Parvis,  the  minister  of 
Salem,  who  fell  under  an  affliction  similar  to  that  of 
the  Goodwins.  Their  months  were  stopped,  their 
throats  choked,  their  limbs  racked,  thorns  were 
stuck  into  their  flesh,  and  pins  were  ejected  from 


their  stomachs.  An  Indian  and  his  wife,  senranta 
of  the  family,  endeavouring,  by  some  spell  of  their 
own,  to  discover  by  whom  the  fatal  charm  had  been 
imposed  on  their  master’s  children,  drew  themselves 
under  suspicion,  and  were  hanged.  The  judges  and 
juries  persever^,  encouraged  by  the  discovery  of 
these  poor  Indians’  gudt,  and  hoping  they  might 
thus  expel  from  the  colony  the  authors  of  such  prac- 
tices. They  acted,  says  Mather,  the  historian,  under 
a conscientious  wish  to  do  justly;  but  the  cases  of 
witchcraft  and  possession  increase  as  if  they  were 
transmitted  by  contagion,  and  the  same  sort  of  spec- 
tral evidence  being  received  which  had  occasioned 
the  condemnation  of  the  Indian  woman  Titu,  became 
generally  fatal.  The  afflicted  persons  failed  not  to 
see  the  spectres,  os  they  were  termed,  of  the  persons 
by  whom  they  were  tormented.  Against  this  species 
of  evidence  no  alibi  could  be  offered,  because  it  was 
admitted,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  that  the  real 
persons  of  the  accused  were  not  there  present : and 
every  thing  rested  upon  the  assumption  that  the  af- 
flicted persons  were  telling  the  truth,  since  their  evi- 
dence could  not  be  redargued.  These  spectres  were 
generally  represented  as  offering  their  victims  a book, 
on  signing  which  they  would  be  freed  from  their 
torments.  Sometimes  the  Devil  appeared  in  person, 
and  added  his  own  eloquence  to  move  the  afflicted 
persons  to  consent. 

At  first,  ns  seems  natural  enough,  the  poor  and 
mi.serable  alone  were  involved  ; but  presently,  when 
such  evidence  was  admitted  as  incontrovertible,  the 
afflicted  began  to  see  the  spectral  appearances  of 
person.s  of  higher  condition,  and  of  irreproachable 
lives,  some  of  whom  were  arrested,  some  made  their 
escape,  while  several  w’ero  cxeculetl.  The  more 
that  suffered,  the  greater  became  the  number  of  af- 
flicted persons,  and  the  wider  and  the  more  nume- 
rous were  ttie  denunciations  against  supposed  witch- 
es. The  accused  were  of  all  ages.  A child  of  five 
years  old  was  indicted  by  some  of  the  afflicted,  who 
imagined  they  saw  this  juvenile  wizard  active  in 
tormenting  them,  and  appealed  to  the  mark  of  little 
teeth  on  their  bodies,  w'hcro  they  stated  it  had  bitten 
them.  A poor  dog  was  also  hanged,  as  having  been 
alleged  to  be  busy  in  this  infernal  persecution. 
These  gross  insults  on  common  reason  occasioned 
a revTilsion  in  public  feeling,  but  not  till  many  lives 
had  been  sacrificed.  By  this  means  nineteen  men 
and  women  were  e.xecuied,  besides  a stout-hearted 
man,  named  Cory,  who  refused  to  pjead,  and  was 
accordingly  pressed  to  death,  according  to  the  old 
law.  On  this  horrible  occasion,  a circumstance  took 
place  di^usting  to  humanity,  which  must  yet  be 
told,  to  snow  how  superstition  can  steel  the  heart  of 
a man  against  the  misery  of  his  fellow-creature.  The 
dying  man,  in  the  mortal  agony,  thrust  out  his 
tongue,  which  the  Sheriff  crammed  with  his  cane 
bacK  again  into  his  mouth.  Eight  persons  were 
condemned,  besides  those  who  had  actually  suffer- 
ed ; and  no  less  than  two  hundred  were  in  prison 
atin  under  examination. 

Men  began  then  to  ask,  whether  the  Devil  might 
not  artfully  deceive  the  afflicted  into  the  accubaiion 
of  good  and  innocent  persons,  bv  presenting  witches 
and  fiends  in  the  resemblance  of  blameless  persons, 
as  en^ged  in  the  torinetuing  of  their  diseased  coun- 
tryfolk. This  argument  was  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  and  was  the 
more  readily  listened  to  on  that  account.  Besides, 
men  found  that  no  rank  or  condition  could  save 
them  from  the  danger  of  this  horrible  accusation,  if 
they  continued  to  encourage  the  witnesses  in  such 
an  unlimited  course  as  had  hitherto  been  granted  to 
them.  Influenced  by  these  reflections,  the  settlers 
awoke  as  from  a dream,  and  the  voice  of  the  public, 
which  had  so  lately  demanded  vengeance  on  all  who 
were  suspected  of  sorcerv,  began  now,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  lament  the  effusion  of  blood,  under  the 
strong  suspicion  that  part  of  it  at  least  had  been  in- 
nocently and  unjustly  sacrificed.  In  Mather’s  own 
language,  which  we  use  ns  that  of  a man  deeply 
convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  crime,  "experience 
showed  that  the  more  were  apprehended,  the  more 
were  still  afflicted  by  Satan,  and  the  number  of 
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confessions  increasing,  did  but  increase  the  number 
of  the  accused,  and  the  execution  of  some  mode  way 
to  the  apprehension  of  others.*  For  still  the  offlicted 
complained  of  being  tonriented  by  new  objects,  us 
the  former  were  removed,  so  that  some  of  those  that 
were  concerned  grew  amazed  at  the  number  and 
condition  of  those  that  were  accused,  and  fearerl 
that  Satiin,  by  his  wiles,  had  inwrapped  innocent 
persons  under  the  imputation  of  that  crime;  and  at 
last,  as  was  evidently  s«*en,  there  must  be  a stop 
put,  or  the  generation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  would 
fall  under  condemnation.”* 

The  prosecutions  were,  therefore,  suddenly  stop- 
ped, the  prisoners  dismisstKl,  the  condemned  pardon- 
ed, and  even  those  who  hud  confessed,  the  number 
of  whom  w’as  very  extraordinary',  were  pardoned 
among  others  ; and  the  author  we  have  just  quoted 
thus  records  the  result When  this  prosecution 
ceased,  the  Lord  so  chained  up  Sutnn,  that  the  af- 
flicted grew  prearm tly  well.  The  accused  were  ge- 
nerally quiet,  and  for  flve  years  there  was  no  such 
molestation  among  us.” 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  congregation  of 
Salem  compelled  Mr.  Parvis,  in  whose  family  the 
disturbance  had  begun,  and  who,  thev  alleged,  was 
the  person  by  whom  it  wa.<»  mo.st  fiercely  driven  on  in 
the  commencement,  to  leave  his  settlement  among 
them,  ijuch  of  the  accused  as  had  confessed  the 
acts  of  witchcraft  imputed  to  them,  generally  denied 
and  retracted  their  confessions,  asserting  them  to 
have  been  made  under  fear  of  torture,  influence  of 
persuasion,  or  other  circumstances  exclusive  of  their 
free  will.  Several  of  the  judges  and  jurors  concern- 
^ in  the  sentence  of  those  >yho  were  executed,  pub- 
lished their  penitence  for  their  rashness  in  convicting 
these  unfortunate  persons ; and  one  of  the  judges,  a 
man  of  the  most  importance  in  the  colony,  obser- 
ved, during  the  rest  of  his  life,  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  execution  as  a day  of  solemn  fast  and  hu- 
miliation for  his  own  share  in  the  transaction.  Even 
the  barbarous  Indians  were  struck  with  w'onder  at 
the  infatuation  of  the  English  colonists  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  drew  disadvantageous  comparisons  be- 
tween them  and  the  P'rench,  among  whom,  as  they 
remarked,  ‘‘the  Great  Spirit  sends  no  witches.” 

The  system  of  witchcraft,  ns  believed  in  Scotland, 
must  next  claim  our  attention,  as  it  is  difterent  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  England,  and  subsisted 
to  a later  period,  and  was  prosecuted  with  much 
more  seventy. 


LETTER  IX. 

8cotti«h  TriaU— Etrl  of  Mar — Lady  Olammit— William  Barton— 
Wilcheii  of  Aultleame— Their  and  Cliarmi— 'Thf'ir  Trnn*- 

fbnnalion  into  Harw— Satan'i  S^tveniy  toward*  Uietn— Tlxjir 
Crimea— Sir  (twr^e  .Mackenzie'*  Opinion  of  Witchcraft— In 
«tanre*  of  Confiawiotw  made  by  the  Acru«cd.  in  Di^npair.  and 
to  avoid  future  Annoyance  and  Pcr^wcutian— Ezaminaiioo  by 
Wckinit— The  Mode  of  judicial  Procodiire  niratruit  Witche*.  atid 
Nature  oftlic  Evidence  admititible.  opened  a Door  to  Accu«cr». 
and  left  the  AceuMwi  no  Clianceof  E»cnpo— Tlie  Supenttition  of 
the  8cotti«li  Clerfty  in  Kins  Jame«  VI. 'h  Time  led  ihem,  like 
their  Sovereien.  to  encouraee  Witrh-Prwecution*— Ca*e  of 
Be«*if  Graham— .Suppostvl  Conspiracy  to  Shipwreck  Jitine*  in 
hi*  Voyage  to  Denmark— Meetine*  of  the  Wiiche*.  and  Kite* 
I«erfoimwl  to  accompliidi  tlwir  Purpose— Tnal  of.Matfiarct  Bur 
clay  in  PUS— Caae  of  Major  Weir— Sir  John  Clerk  amonir  the 
firal  wlio  declmerl  nrtinir  a*  (^ommii«ioner  on  the  Trial  of  a 
Witch — Paiilcy  and  Pitteiiweem  Witciie* — A Proaccutioii  in 
Caithnes*  prevenied  by  the  Interference  of  llw  Kin*'*  Advocate 
in  1718— Tlie  ln«t  Sentence  of  Reuth  for  Witchcraft  prpnouncerl 
in  Scotland  in  172®— Remoin*of  tie  Witch  Superalition— C-aie 
of  aupijorcd  Witchcraft,  related  from  the  Author'*  own  Know- 
ledge, which  tookaplace  «o  late  as  1800. 

For  many  years  the  Scottish  nation  had  been  re- 
markable for  a credulous  belief  in  witchcraft  and 
repeated  examples  were  supplied  by  the  annals  of 
sanguinary  executions  on  this  sad  accusation.  Our 

• Mather’*  Mafnalia,  book  ri.  chap.  Izxxii.  The  zcaloiiv  au- 
thor. however,  rccrvi*  th«  ^reneral  jad-dcliverron  the  «coreof  *or- 
cory.and  think*,  had  the  times  been  calm,  the  ca«c  might  have 
retpiired  a farther  invcstiration,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  mat- 
ter was  ended  too  almiplly.  But,  tho  temper  of  the  times  consi- 
dered, be  admits  candidly,  that  it  it  better  to  act  moderately  in 
mattera  capital,  and  to  let  the  fuilty  escape,  than  nin  the  risk  of 
destroying  the  innocent. 


acquaintance  with  the  slender  foundauon  on  winch 
Boetius  and  Buchanan  neared  the  early  part  of  their 
histories,  may  greatly  incline  us  to  doubt  whethera 
king  named  DuHus  ever  reigned  in  Scotland,  and 
still  mure  whether  he  died  by  the  agency  of  a gang 
of  witclic.^  who  inflicted  tormeni.s  upon  an  imaae 
made  in  hi.s  name,  for  the  sake  of  compassing  his 
death.  In  the  luleuf  ,Macbcth,  which  is  another  early 
instance  of  Demonology  in  Scottish  history,  tte 
weird-sisters,  who  were  the  original  pmpheiwse*, 
appearetl  to  the  usurper  in  a dream,  and  are  <k- 
scribed  as  ro/<x,  or  sibyls,  rather  than  as  witches, 
though  8haks|>eare  has  sioniped  the  latter  charac- 
ter indelibly  upon  them. 

One  of  the  earliest  real  case.s  of  importance 
founded  upon  witchcraft,  was,  like  those  of  (he 
Dutchess  of  Gloucester,  and  others  in  the  sister 
country,  mingled  with  an  accusation  of  a political 
nature,  which,  rather  than  the  sorcery,  brought  the 
culprits  to  their  fate.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  brotlierrf 
James  III.  of  Scotland,  fell  under  the  King’s  sus- 

icion,  for  consulting  with  witches  and  aorcerers 

ow  to  shorten  the  king's  days.  On  such  a charge, 
very  inexplicitly  stated,  the  iinlianpy  Mar  was  bled 
to  death  in  his  own  lodmngs,  without  either  trial  or 
conviction ; immediately  after  which  catastrophe, 
twelve  women  of  ob.scure  rank,  and  three  or  four 
wizards,  or  warlocks  as  they  were  termed,  were 
burned  at  I^inburgh,  to  give  a colour  to  the  Earr* 
guilt. 

In  the  year  IB37,  a noble  matron  fell  a viefiro  to  a 
similar  charge.  This  was  Janet  Douelas,  L»<h 
Glammis,  who,  with  her  son,  her  second  husband, 
and  several  others,  stood  accused  of  attempt^ 
James’s  life  by  poison,  with  a view  to  the  restoratk-a 
of  the  Dotigln.s  family,  of  which  Lady  Glaramk’* 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Angii^  was  the  head.  Shediai 
much  pitied  by  the  pwple.  who  se»^m  to  have  | 
thought  the  articles  against  her  forged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  her  life;  her  kindred,  and  very  name, 
being  so  obnoxious  to  the  king. 

Previous  to  this  lady’s  execution  there  would  ^ 
pear  to  have  been  but  few  prosecuted  to  death  ontw 
score  of  witchcraft,  although  the  want  of  the  juati- 
ciary  records  of  that  period  leaves  us  in  uncertainty. 
But,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries,  when  such  charges  grew  gene- 
ral oyer  Europe,  cases  of  the  kind  occurred  vm 
often  in  Scotland,  and,  as  we  have  already  noticei 
were  sometimes  of  a peculinr  charactcr.  There  «. 
indeed,  a certain  monotonv  in  most  tales  of  the 
kind.  The  vassals  arc  usually  induced  to  sell  them- 
selves at  a small  price  to  the  Author  of  111,  wha 
having  commonly  to  do  with  women,  drives  a ten 
hard  bargain.  On  the  contrary,  w hen  he  waspleaicc 
to  enact  the  female  on  a similar  occasion,  he  btw^t 
his  gallant,  one  William  Barton,  a fortune  of  no  less 
than  fifteen  pounds ; which,  even  supposing  it  to 
have  been  the  Scottish  denomination  of  coin^'wast 
very  liberal  endowment,  compared  with  his  nig- 
gardly conduct  towards  the  fair  sex  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. Neither  did  hepass  false  coin  on  this  occa- 
sion, but,  on  the  contrary,  generously  gave  Barton  a 
nierk,  to  keep  the  fifteen  pounds  whole.  In  observ- 
ing on  Satan’s  conduct  in  this  matter,  .Master 
George  Sinclair  observes,  that  it  is  fortunate  the 
Enemy  is  but  seldom  permitted  to  bribe  so  high,  (*s 
15/.  Scots,)  for  were  this  the  case,  he  might  Rod 
few  men  or  women  capable  of  resisting  his  munifi- 
cence._  I look  upon  this  ns  one  of  the  most  severe 
reflections  on  our  forefathers’  poverty  w hich  is  ex- 
taut. 

In  many  of  the  Scottish  witches’  trials,  as  to  the 
description  of  Satan’s  Doindaniel,  and  the  Sabbath 
which  he  there  celebrates,  the  northern  supersduon 
agrees  with  that  of  England.  But  some  of  the  con- 
fessions depart  from  the  nionolony  of  repetitioD,  anii 
add  some  more  fanciful  circumstances  than  occur  in 
the  general  _ case.  Isobel  Gowdie’s  confession,  tl- 
rriady  riienuoned,  is  extremely  minute,  and  some 
part  of  it  at  least  inav  be  quot^,  as  there  are  oth^ 
passages  not  very  edifying.  The  witches  of  Ani- 
dearne,  according  to  this  penitent,  were  so  num«- 
rous,  that  they  were  told  on  into  squads,  or  rortno*. 
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as  they  were  termed,  to  each  of  which  were  ap 
Minted  two  officers.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
Maiden  of  the  Covinc,  and  was  usually,  like  Tam 
O’Shanter’s  Nannie,  a girl  of  personal  attractions, 
whom  Satan  placed  beside  himself,  and  treated 
with  a particular  attention,  which  greatly  provoked 
the  spile  of  the  old  hags,  who  fell  themselves  in- 
siilloa  by  the  preference,*  When  nssetnbU'd,  they 
dug  up  gravee,  and  themselvea  of  the 

carcn.ss»^8,  (of  unchristened  infants  in  pariicuJar,) 
whose  joints  and  members  they  u®t*d  In  their  made 
unguents  and  salves.  When  tltey  desired  to  secure  for 
their  own  use  the  crop  of  some  neighbour.  tJiey  made 
a pretence  of  ploughing  it  with  u yoke  of  paddorks. 
These  foul  creatures  dre^v  the  plough,  which  was 
held  by  tbc  Di  vil  himself.  The  plou^  harness  and 
soains  were  made  of  quicken  ^aas,  the  sock  and 
coultiT  were  made  out  of  n riglen’s  horn,  and  the 
covinc  attended  on  the  operation,  praying  the  Devil 
to  tran.«jfer  to  them  the  fruit  of  iho  ground  so  tra- 
versal, and  leave  the  proprietors  nothing  but  thistles 
and  briers.  The  witdice'  sports,  wUn  their  elfin 
archery,  I have  already  notietd,  (page  45.)  They 
entered  tbc  house  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  himself,  and 
such  other  mansions  ns  were  not  fenced  against 
them  by  vigil  and  prayer,  and  feasted  on  the  provi- 
sions they  found  there. 

As  these  witches  w’crc  the  countrywomen  of  the 
weird  sisters  in  Macbeth,  the  reader  may  be  desirous 
to  hoar  some  of  their  spells,  and  of  the  poety  by 
which  they  were  accompanied  and  enforced.  They 
used  to  hash  the  flesh  of  an  unchristened  child, 
mixed  with  that  of  dogs  and  sheep,  and  place  it  in 
the  house  of  those  whom  they  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion in  body  or  goods,  saying,  or  singing,— 

“ We  p<it  thin  intill  tlii*  home, 

In  our  Lord  the  DevtI’a  name : 

The  tirnl  hniitU  that  liyainllc  thee. 

Bum’ll  and  fcalited  may  Ihey  be  I 

We  will  dretrojr  hoiiioinnd  hold, 

With  the  slK-ep  nod  nolt  into  the  fauld  ; 

And  little  nail  come  to  ilic  fore. 

Of  ali  the  nst  of  tho  little  sloro !’’ 

Metamori>ho3e.s  were,  according  to  Isobel,  very 
common  among  them,  and  tlte  forms  of  crows,  ent^ 
hares,  and  other  animals,  were  on  such  occasions 
a.ssutned.  In  the  hare  .shape  Isobel  herself  h.ad  a 
had  adventure.  Site  had  been  sent  by  the  Devil  to 
Auldcarne,  in  that  favourite  disguise,  with  some 
mes.sage  to  her  neighhoura  but^  had  the  misfortune 
to  meet  Peter  Papley  of  Kilhill’s  servant.s  going  to 
labour,  having  his  hounds  witli  them.  The  hounds 
sprung  on  the  di.sgitised  witch,  “ And  I,”  says  Iso- 
hcl,  “run  a very  long  lime,  and  being  hard  pn-ssed, 
was  forced  to  take  to  iny  own  house,  ibedoor  being 
open,  and  there  took  refitge  behind  a che.si.”  But 
tne  hounds  came  in.  and  took  the  other  side  of  the 
chest,  so  that  Isobel  only  escaped  by  getting  into 
another  hnusii  and  gaining  lime  to  say  the  disen- 
chanting rhyme  : — 

" Hiire.harc.  Go<l  iiend  fhcc  caret 
I am  in  a Itam’i:  lik«;iit‘M  now  : 

But  I tlinJI  be  woman  rven  now— 

Hare,  liaro,  God  oend  liioe  care  I" 

Such  accidents,  she  said,  were  not  uncommon, 
and  the  witches  w’cre  sometimes  hilien  by  the  dogs, 
of  which  the  marks  remained  after  their  restoration 
to  human  shape.  But  none  had  been  killed  on  such 
occasions. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Sabbath  meetings  was  very 
strict.  The  foul  fiend  was  very  rigid  in  c.xacting 
the  most  ccremonioti.s  atttmtion  from  his  votaries, 
and  the  title  of  Lord  w’hen  addressed  by  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  weird  sistcr.s,  when  whis- 
pering among  themselves,  irreverently  spoke  of  their 
sovereign  by  the  name  of  Black  John  ; upon  such 
occasions,  the  fiend  rushed  on  them  like  a school- 

* Thin  word  Covjno  Bccma  to  ticnify  a oubdiviMon.  nr  oquail. 
Tho  iriMj  ncor  tlie  front  of  nn  ancient  coftlc  was  called  tho  Co- 
Pine  tree,  iMolmld)-  bveausethe  Lord  received  his  company  there: 

“ He  is  Lord  of  tlio  liuntinit  horn. 

Am!  Kina  of  tho  Covine  tree ; 

He’s  well  loo'd  in  the  western  waters. 

But  best  of  ItM  ain  mtnnJe.” 

VoL.  I.-«  C 


ma.ster  who  suriirtses  his  pupils  in  delict,  and  beat 
and  hiiffuted  them  vvithout  mercy  or  discretion,  say- 
ing, **  I ken  weel  encugh  what  ye  are  saying  of  me." 
Then  might  be  seen  the  various  tempers  of  those 
whom  be  commanded.,  Ale.xnnder  Elder  in  Eorl- 
seat,  often  fell  under  his  lord’s  displeasure  for  ne- 
glect of  duly,  and  (icing  weak  and  simple,  could 
never  defemf  himself  save  with  te.irs,  cries,  and  en- 
treat je»  for  mercy ; but  .some  of  the  woniL'ii,  accord- 
ing to  laobel  Gowdie’s  confes.'-Km,  had  more  of  the 
si'irit  which  animat^  the.  old  dame  of  Kellybum 
Bmes.  Margaret  Wilaon  in  .luldcarne  woultf** de- 
fend heieelf  Boely,"  and  make  her  hands, save  her 
head,  after  the  vdd  Scottish  manner.  Be.s.sie,Wilson 
could  also  speak  very  cnistily  with  her  tonmie, 
and  “belied  the  cal’*  with  the  Devil  stoutly*  The 
others  chiefiy  took  nefuge  in  crymg  “pity ! mercy!” 
and  such  like,  while  SSatait  kiSfpt  heating  them  w’iih 
wool  tmrd.s,  and  other  .sharji  ecourgea,  without  at- 
tending to  (heir  entreatic.s  or  complaints.  There 
were  attendant  detriJa  and  imps,  who  served  the 
xyitches.  They  were  usually  dLstingulshed  by  their 
liveries,  which  were  sad-ouo,  .crass-green,  sea- 

Si'(  n,  and  yellow.  I'tie  witches  were  taught  to  call 
ese  imps  by  names,  some  of  which  tniglit  belong 
to  humanity,  while  others  had  a diabolical  .sound. 
These  were  Robert  the  Jukis,  .Saunders  the  Red 
Reaver,  Thomas  the  Fcary,  Swt*i«,  an  old  Scandi- 
navian Duerg  probably ; the  Roaring  Lion,  Thief  of 
Hell,  Wait-upon- Herself,  MacKcelfcr,  Robert  the 
Rule,  1 fendrie  Craig,  and  Rone.  These  names,  odd 
and  nneouth  enougn,  are  better  imaginod  at  least 
than  those  which  Hopkins  contrived  for  the  imps 
which  he  discovered —such  as  Py  wacket,  Peck-in-the- 
Crtnvn,  Ssck-aod- Sugar,  News,  Vjnegnr-Tom,  and 
Grixell  Greedigut,  the  broad  vulgarity  of  which  epi- 
thets shows  what  .a  fiat  , imagination  he  brought  to 
support  Ins  impudent  fictions. 

The  Deril,  who  commanded  tho  fair  sisterhood, 
being  fond  of  mimicking  the  forms  of  the  Christian 
church,  ti.sod  to  rebaptize  the  witches  w’ith  their 
blood,  and  in  his  own  great  name.  The  proud  sto- 
mached Margaret  Wilson,  who  scorned  to  take  a 
blow  unrepain,  even  from  Satan  himself,  was  called 
Picklc-nuarcst-the-Wind  ; her  compeer,  Bessie  Wil- 
son, was  Throw- the-f.fornynrd  ; Elspet  Nishe’s  was 
Bessie  Bald  ; Bessie  Huy’s  nickname  was,  Ablc-and- 
Stout,  and  Jane  Mairten,  the  Maiden  of  the  Covine, 
was  ealled  Ower-the- Dike- with-it. 

Isobel  look  upon  herself,  and  imputed  to  her  sis- 
ters, as  already  mentioned,  the  deatn  of  sundry  per- 
sons shot  with  clf-arrows,  because  they  had  omitt^ 
to  bless  themselves  a.s  tho  aerial  flight  of  the  hags 
sw'cj.'t  pa.'^H  ihein.+  .*^110  had  herself  the  temerity  to 
shoot  at  the  I,<nir<l  of  Park  as  he  was  riding  through 
a ford,  but  mis-SL'd  him,  through  the  influence  of  tne 
running  stream  perhaps  for  w’hich  she  thanks  Gfod 
in  her  confession ; .iiid  adds,  that  at  the  time,  she 
received  a great  cull’  from  Bessie  Hay  for  her  awk- 
wardne.«i.s.  They  devoted  the  male  ciiildrcn  of  this 
gentleman  (of  the  well-known  family  of  Gordon  of 
Park,  I presume)  to  wasting  illness,  by  the  following 
lines,  placing  at  the  same  time  in  the  fire  figures  com- 
posed of  clay  mixed  with  paste,  to  represent  the  ob- 
ject :— 

“ We  put  thi«  water  oinonr  thii  meal, 

For  lonv  dwinlnat  and  ill  heal ; 

We  put  it  into  tho  tiro. 

Tohiim  them  up  atook  and  atour.l 
Tliat  they  In'  bumc«i  with  our  will. 

Like  any  stikkic*  in  a kiln.” 

Such  was  the  siiij^lar  confes.rion  of  Isobel  Oow- 
die,  made  voluntarily,  it  would  seem,  and  without 
compulsion  of  any  kind,  judicially  authenticated  by 
the  subscription  of  the  notary,  clergymen,  and  gen- 
tlemen present ; adhered  to  alter  thetr  separate  atefe, 
as  they  are  called,  of. examination,  and  containing 
no  variety  or  contradiction  in  its  details.  Whatever 
might  be  her  state  of  mind  in  other  reacts,  she 
seems  to  have  been  perfectly  conscious  of  the  peril- 
ous consequence  of  tier  disclosures  to  her  own  per- 
son. “ 1 do  not  deserve,”  says  she,  “ to  be  seat^ 

♦ 8ec  p.  ».  : Pinifif . 

i Wo  thould  read,  p«ritap«, " limb  and  lire.” 
f Stubbie. 
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here  at  ease  and  unharmed,  but  rather  to  be  stretched 
on  an  iron  rack  : nor  can  my  crimes  be  atoned  for 
were  I to  be  drawn  asunder  by  wild  horses.” 

It  only  remains  to  suppose,  that  this  wretched 
creature  was  under  the  dominion  of  some  peculiar 
species  of  lunacy,  to  which  a full  perusal  of  her  con- 
fession mi^ht  perhaps  guide  a medical  person  of 
judgment  and  experience.  Her  case  is  interesting, 
as  throwing  upon  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Scottish  witches  a light  which  we  seek  in  vain  else- 
where. 

Other  unfortunate  porson.s  were  betrayed  to  their 
ovyn  reproof  by  other  means  than  the  derangement  of 
mind,  which  seemstohavcopfrated  on  Isobi  1 Gowdie. 
Sonus  as  we  have  seen,  endeavoured  to  o.^cape  from 
the  charge  of  wilchcraf!,  by  admitting  an  intercourse 
with  tlie'fairy  people;  an 'excuse  which  was  never 
admitted  as  relevant.  Others  were  subjecUfl  to  crael 
tortures,  by  which  onr  ancestors  thought  the  guilty 
might  be  bmitglu  to  confession,  hut  which  far  more 
froipientlv  compelled  the  innocent  to  bear  evidenoe 
against  incmsclvcH.  On  this  subject  lha  celebrated 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  ” that  noble  wit  of  Scotland,” 
as  he  is  termed  by  Drj'den,  ha»  somo  most  judicious 
reflections,  wliicll  we  shiill  endeavour  to  ubsiract,  as 
the  result  of  the  c!xpi‘ricnce  of  one,  who,  in  his  ca- 
pacity of  Lord  Advocate,  had  often  occasion  to  con- 
duct witch-trials,  and  wiio,  pot  doubting  the  exist- 
ence of  the  crime,  was  of  opinion,  that,  on  account 
of  its  very  horror,  it  ri’tpiin.tl  the  clearest  and  most 
strict  probation. 

H©  firpi  msi.‘«ts  on  the  great  impruliabUitv  of  the 
Fiend,  without  riches  to  bestow,  and  avowedly  sub- 
jected to  a higher  p<»wer,  being  able  to  enlist  such 
mimbers  of  reemiis,  and  the  little  advantage  which 
h<?  himself  would  gain  by  doing  w».  Km,  ‘idly,  says 
Mackenzie,  ” ih©  j>er.s<ms  ordiunrily  accu.^ed  of  this 
crime,  an:  poor  iunorant  men,  or  else  w<»men,  who 
understand  not  the  miinre  of  what  they  are  accused 
of ; ami  many  mistake  their  o wn  fears  and  apjirehen- 
sions  for  witchcraft,  of  which  I shall  give  tw'O  in- 
stances. One,  of  a poor  weaver,  who,  after  he  had 
exmfessed  witchcraft,  being  asked  how  he  saw  the 
devil,  made  answer,  ‘ Like  flics  dancing  about  the 
candle.’  Another,  of  a woman,  who  asked  serionslv 
when  she  was  accused,  if  a woman  might  be  a witch 
and  not  know  it  7 And  it  is  dangerous  that  persons, 
of  all  others  the  most  simple,  should  be  tried  for  a 
crime  of  all  others  the  most  mysterious.  -Idly, 
These  poor  creatures,  when  they  are  defamed,  be- 
come so  confounded  with  fear,  and  the  close  prison 
in  which  tliey  are  kept,  and  w starved  for  want  of 
meat  and  drink,  either  of  which  wants  is  enough  to 
disarm  the  strongest  reason,  that  hardly  wiser  and 
niorc  serious  people  than  they  would  escape  distrac- 
tion ; and  when  men  arc  confounded  with  fear  and 
apprehension,  they  will  imamne  things  the  most  ri- 
diculous and  absurd,” — of  which  instances  are  given. 
4thly,  " Most  of  these  poor  creatures  are  tortured  by 
their  keepers,  who,  being  persuaded  they  do  God 
good  service,  think  it  their  duty  to  vex  and  torment 
poor  prisoners  delivered  up  to  them,  as  rebels  to 
heaven  and  enemies  to  men ; and  I know,”  (continues 
Sir  George,)  “ ex  certisaima  scientia,  that  most  of  al 
that  ever  w'ere  taken  w’ere  tormented  in  this  man- 
ner, and  this  usage  was  the  ground  of  all  their  con- 
fession ; and  albeit  the  poor  miscreants  cannot  prove 
this  usage,  the  actors  being  the  only  witnesses,  yet 
the  judge  should  be  jealous  of  it  as  that  which  die 
at  first  elicit  the  confession,  and  for  fear  of  which 
they  dare  not  retract  it.”  5th ly,  This  learned  author 
gives  us  an  instance,  how  these  unfortunate  crea- 
pires  might  be  reduced  to’  confession,  by  the  verj 
infamy  which  the  acctisation  cast  upon  them,  ani 
which  was  sure  to  follow,  condemning  them  for  life 
to  a state  of  necessity,  misery,  and  suspicion,  such 
as  any  person  of  reputation  would  willingly  exchange 
for  a short  death,  nowever  painful. 

” I went  when  I was  a Justicc-deput  to  examine 
some  women  who  had  confessed  judicially,  and  one 
of  them,  who  was  a silly  creature,  told  me  under 
secresia  that  she  had  not  confessed  because  she 
was  guilty,  but  being  a poor  creature  who  wrought 
for  her  meat,  and  being  defamed  for  a witch,  sh 


knew  she  would  starve,  for  no  person  thereafisr 
would  cither  give  her  meat  or  lodging,  and  that  all 
men  would  beat  her  and  hound  dogs  at  her,  and  that 
therefore  she  desired  to  be  out  of  the  world;  where- 
upon she  wept  most  bitterly,  and  upon  her  knees 
called  God  to  witness  to  wnat  she  said.  Another 
told  me,  that  she  was  afraid  the  devil  would  chal- 
enge  a right  to  her,  after  she  w'as  said  to  be  his  ser- 
vant, and  would  haunt  her,  as  the  minister  said, 
when  he  was  dc.siring  her  to  confess,  and  therefore 
she  desired  to  die.  And  really  ministers  are  oft- 
times  indiscreet  in  their  zeal  to  have  poor  creatures 
to  confess  in  this;  and  I recommend  to  judges,  that 
the  wisest  ministers  should  be  sent  to  them,  and 
those  who  are  sent  should  be  cautious  in  this  parti- 
cular.”* 

As  a corollary  to  this  affecting  story,  I may  quote 
the  case  of  a woman  in  Lauder  jail,  who  lay  ibcre 
with  other  females  on  a charge  of  witchcraft.  Her 
companions  in  prison  were  adiudgcd  to  die,  and  she 
too  had,  liy  a confession  as  full  as  theirs,  given  her- 
self up  as  guilty.  She,  therefore,  sent  for  the  mini'- 
ter  of  the  town,  and  entreated  to  be  put  to  death  with 
ihe  others  who  had  been  appointed  to  suffer  upon  the 
next  Monday.  The  clergyman,  however,  as  well  a« 
others,  had  adopted  a strong  persuasion  that  this  con- 
icssion  was  made  up  in  the  firide  of  her  heart,  for 
the  destruction  of  her  own  life,  and  had  no  foiinda- 
tion  in  truth.  We  give  the  result  of  the  minister’s 
words : 

Therefore  much  pains  was  taken  on  her,  br  iti> 
nislers  and  others,  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  -Mon- 
day morning,  that  she  might  resile  from  that  confti:- 
sion.  which  was  suspected  to  be  but  a temptation  of 
the  Devil,  to  destroy  both  her  soul  and  body  ; yea,  it 
was  charged  home  upon  her  by  the  ministers,  that 
there  was  just  ground  of  Jealou.sy  that  her  confes- 
sion was  not  sincere,  anri  she  was  charged  before 
the  Lord  to  declare  the  truth,  and  not  to  take  her 
blood  upon  her  own  head.  Vet  she  stiffly  adhered  lo 
what  she  had  said,  and  cried  always  to  be  put  away 
with  the  rest.  Whereupon,  on  Monday  morning,  licing 
called  before  the  jiulgi^s,  and  confessing  before  them 
what  she  had  smd,  she  was  found  guiitv,  and  con- 
dcmnerl  to  die  with  the  rest  that  same  day.  Brine 
carried  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  she  remained 
silent  during  the  first,  second,  and  third  prayer,  ami 
then  perceiving  that  there  remained  no  more,  hut  m 
rise  and  go  to  tlic  stake,  she  lifted  up  her  body,  and 
with  a loud  voice  criid  out,  ‘Now,  all  you  that  j-e 
me  this  day,  know  that  I am  now  to  die  as  a wiirt 
by  my  own  confession,  and  I free  all  men,  especiahy 
the  ministers  and  magistrates,  of  the  guilt  of  my 
blood.  I take  it  wholly  upon  myself— my  blood  be 
upon  mv  own  head ; and  as  1 must  make  answer  to 
the  God  of  heaven  presently,  I declare  I am  as  fr?e 
of  witchcraft  as  any  child ; but  being  delated  by  a 
malicious  woman,  and  put  m prison  under  the  name 
of  a witch,  disowned  by  my  husband  and  friends,  and 
seeing  no  ground  of  hope  of  my  coming  out  of  pn- 
son,  or  ever  coming  in  credit  again,  through  the 
temptation  of  the  devil  I made  up  that  confesiaon, 
on  purpose  to  destroy  my  own  life,  being  weary  rt' 
it,  and  choosing  rather  to  die  than  live;’— and  so  died- 
Which  lamentable  story,  as  it  did  then  astonish  all 
the  spectators,  none  of  which  could  restrain  them- 
selves from  tears ; so  it  may  bo  to  all  a demonstn- 
tion  of  Satan’s  subtlety,  whose  design  is  still  to  de- 
stroy all,  partly  by  tempting  many  to  pre,«unirtK>n, 
and  some  others  to  despair.  These  things  to  he  of 
truth,  arc  attested  by  an  eye  and  ear-witness  whoii 
yet  alive,  a faithful  minister  of  the  gospel.”+  K 
strange  the  inference  docs  not  seem  to  have  lacn 
deduced,  that  ns  one  woman,  nut  of  very  despair,  n- 
nounerw  her  own  life,  the  same  might  have  been  the 
case  in  many  other  instances,  wherein  the  confer- 
sions  of  the  accused  constituted  the  principal,  if  not 
sole,  evidence  of  the  guilt. 

One  celebrated  mode  of  detecting  witches,  ana 
torturing  them  at  the  same  time  to  draw  forth  con- 
fession, was,  by  running  pins  into  their  body,  on  p^- 
tence  of  discovering  the  devil’s  stigma,  or  mark 

* Mackenzie’s  Criminal  p.  46. 
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which  was  said  to.be  inflicted  by  him  uj^n  all  lus 
vassals,  and  to  be  insensible  to  pain.  Tnis  species 
of  search,  the  nractice  of  the  infamous  Hopkins,  was 
in  Scotland  reduced  to  a trade ; and  the  young  witch- 
finder  was  allowed  to  torture  the  accused  party,  as 
if  in  exercise  of  a lawful  calling,  although  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  stigmatizes  it  ns  a horrid  imposture.  I 
observe  in  the  Collections  of  Mr.  Pitcairn,  that,  at 
the  trial  of  Janet  Peaston  of  Dalkeith,  the  magis- 
trates and  ministers  of  that  market  town  caused 
John  Kincaid  of  Tranent,  the  common  pricker,  to 
exercise  his  craft  upon  her,  “ who  found  two  marks 
of  what  he  called  the  devil’s  making,  and  which  ap- 
peared indeed  to  be  so,  for  she  could  not  feel  the  pm 
when  it  was  put  into  cither  of  the  said  marks,  nor 
did  they  (the  marks)  bleed  when  they  were  taken  out 
again ; and  when  she  was  asked  where  she  thought 
the  pins  were  put  in,  she  pointed  to  a part  of  Ijer 
body  distant  from  the  real  place.  They  were  pms 
of  three  inches  in  length.” 

Besides  the  fact,  tnat  the  persons  of  old  people 
especially  sometimes  contain  spots  void  of  sensi- 
bility, there  is  also  room  to  believe  that  the  profess- 
ed prickers  used  a pin,  the  point,  or  lower  part  of 
w'hicb  wa^  on  being  pressed  down,  sheathed  in  the 
upper,  which  was  hollow’  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
which  appeared  to  enter  the  body  did  not  pierce  it 
at  all.  But,  were  it  worth  w’hile  to  dwell  pn  a sub- 
ject so  ridiculous,  we  might  recollect  that  in  so  ter- 
rible an  agony  of  shame  that  is  likely  to  convulse  a 
human  being  under  such  a trial,  and  such  personal 
insults,  the  blood  is  apt  to  return  to  the  heart,  and 
a slight  wound,  as  with  a pin,  may  be  inflicted, 
without  being  followed  by  blood.  In  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  childish,  indecent, 
and  brutal  practice,  began  to  be  called  by  its  right 
name.  Fountainhall  has  recorded^  that  in  1678,  the 
Privy  Council  received  the  complaint  of  a poor  wo- 
man, who  had  been  abused  by  a country  magistrate, 
and  one  of  those  impostors  called  prickers.  They 
expressed  high  displeasure  against  the  presumption 
of  the  parties  complained  against,  and  treatea  the 
pricker  as  a common  cheat. ♦ 

From  this  and  other  instancy  it  aopeurs  that 
the  predominance  of  the  superstition  of  witchcraft, 
and  the  proneriess  to  persecute  those  accused  of 
such  practices  in  Scotland,  were  increased  by  the 
too  great  readiness  of  subordinate  judges  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  which  were,  in  fact,  beyond  their  ju- 
risdiction. The  Supreme  Court  of  Justiciary  w'as 
that  in  which  the  cause  properly  and  exclusively 
ought  to  have  been  tried.  But,  in  practice,  each  in- 
fenor  judge  in  the  country,  the  pettiest  bailie  in  the 
most  trifling  burgh,  the  smallest  and  most  ignorant 
baron  of  a rude  territory,  took  it  on  him  to  arrest, 
imprison,  and  examine,  in  which  examinations,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  accused  suflered  the 
grossest  injustice.  The  copies  of  these  examina- 
tions, made  up  of  extorted  confessions,  or  the  evi- 
dence of  inhabile  witnesses,  were  all  that  were 
transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council,  who  were  to  di- 
rect the  future  mode  of  procedure.  Thus  no  crea- 
ture was  secure  against  the  malice  or  folly  of  some 
defamatory  accusation,  if  there  was  a timid  or  su- 
perstitious judge,  though  of  the  meanest  denomina 
tion,  to  be  found  within  the  district. 

But,  secondly,  it  was  the  course  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  appoint  commissions  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  and  iparticularly  of  the  clergymen, 
though  not  likely  from  their  education  to  be  freed 
from  general  prejudice,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
efiected  by  the  clamotw  of  the  neighlxmrhood  against 
the  delinquent.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  such 
a commission  could  not  be  granted  in  a case  of  mur- 
der in  the  county  where  the  crime  was  charged, 
there  seems  no.  good  reason  why  the  trial  of  witches, 
so  liable  to  excite  the  passions,  should  not  have  been 
uniformly  tried  by  a court  whosc^  rank  and  condition 
secured  them  from  the  suspicion  of  partiality.  But 
our  ancestors  arranged  it  otherwise,  and  it  was  the 
consequence  that  such  commissioners  very  seldom, 
by  acquitting  the  persons  brought  before  them,  lost 
an  opportunity  of  destroying  a witch. 

* Fountainliall's  Docitiona,  vul.  i.  p.  15. 


Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  proof  le<l  in 
support  of  the  prosecution  was  of  a kind  very  unu- 
sual in  jurisprudence,  'fhe  lawyers  admitted  as 
evidence  what  they  called  <Lamnum  minatum,  et 
malum  seatium— some  mischief  that  is  to  say,  fol- 
owing  close  upon  a threat,  or  wsh  of  revenge 
uttered  by  the  supposed  witch,  which,  though  it 
might  be  attributed  to  the  most  natural  course  of 
events,  was  supposed  necessarily  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  menaces  of  the  accused. 

Sometimes  this  vague  species  of  evidence  was  still 
more  loosely  adduce,  and  allegations  of  danger 
threatened,  and  mischief  ensuing,  were  admitted, 
though  the  menaces  had  not  come  from  the  accused 
party  herself.  On  the  lOth  June,  1661,  as  John 
Stewart,  one  of  a party  of  stout  burghers  of  Dal- 
keith, appointed  to  guard  an  old  w'otnan,  cjslled 
Christian  Wilson,  fl"om  that  town  to  Niddrie,was 
cleaning  his  gun,  he  was  slyly  questioned  by  Janet 
Cocke,  another  confessing  witch,  who  probably  saw 
his  courage  was  not  entirely  constant,  y What  would 
you  think  if  the  Devil  raise  a whirlwind,  and  take 
her  from  you  on  the  road  to-inorrow’  ?”  Sureenough, 
on  their  jotirney  to  Niddrie,  the  party  were  actually 
assailed  uy  a sudden  gust  of  wind  (not  a very  un- 
common event  in  that  climate)  which  scarce  per- 
mitted the  valiant  guard  to  keep  their  feet,  while 
the  miserable  prisoner  was  blown  into  » pool  of 
water,  and  with  difficulty  raii^  again.  There  is 
some  ground  to  hope  that  this  extraordinary  evi- 
dence was  not  admitted  upon  the  trial. 

There  is  a story  told  of  on  old  wizard,  whose  real 
name  was  Alexander  Hunter,  though  he  was  more 
generally  known  by  the  nickname  of  Hatteraick, 
which  it  had  pleased  the  devil  to  confer  upon  him. 
This  man  had  for  some  time  adopted  the  credit  of 
being  a conjurer,  and  curing  the  diseases  of  man  and 
beast,  by  spells  and  charms.  One  summer’s  day, 
on  a green  hill-sid&  the  devil  appears!  to  him  in  the 
shape  of  a grave  " Mediciner,”  addressing  him  thus, 
roundly,—"  Sandie,  you  have  too  long  followed  my 
trade  without  acknowledging  me  for  a master.  You 
must  now  enlist  with  me  and  liecome  my  servant, 
and  1 will  teach  you  your  trade  better.”  Hatteraick. 
consent^  to  the  proposal,  and  we  shall  let  the  Rev. 
Mr.  George  Sinclair  tell  the  rest  of  the  tale. 

After  this,  be  grew  very'  famous  through  the 
country  for  his  charming  and  curing  of  diseases  in 
men  and  beasts,  and  turned  a vagrant  fellow  like  a 
jockic,+  gaining  meal,  and  flesh,  and  money  by  his 
charms,  such  was  the  ignorance  of  many  at  that 
time.  Whatever  house  he  came  to,  none  durst  re- 
fuse Hatteraick  an  alms,  rather  for  his  01  than  his 
good.  One  day  he  came  to  the  yait  (gate)  of  Satnuel- 
ston,  when  some  friends  after  dinner  were  going  to 
horse.  A young  gentleman,  brother  to  the  lady, 
seeing  him,  swiichw  him  about  the  ears,  saying,—, 
* You  warlock  carle,  what  have  you  to  dp  hereT 
Whereupon  the  fellow  goes  away  grumbling,  and 
was  overheard  to  say,  ‘ You  shall  dear  buy  this,  ere 
it  be  long.’  This  was  damnum  minatum.  The 
young  gentleman  conveyed  his  friends  a far  way 
off,  and  came  home  that  way  again,  where  he  sup- 
ped. After  supper,  taking  his  horse  and  crossing 
Tyne  water  to  go  home,  he  rides  through  a shady 
piece  of  a haugh,  commonly  called  Allers,  and  the 
evening  being  somewhat  dark,  he  met  with  some 

Kersons  there  that  begat  a dreadful  consternation  in 
im,  which  for  the  most  part  he  would  never  reveal. 
This  was  malum  aectUum.  When  he  came  home, 
the  servants  observed  terror  and  fear  in  his  counte- 
nance. The  next  day  he  became  distracte<i,  and 
was  bound  for  several  days.  His  sismr,  the  Lady 
Samuclston,  hearing  of  it,  was  heard  say,  * Surely 
that  knave  Hatteraick  is  the  cause  of  hts  trouble ; 
call  for  him  in  all  haste.’  When  he  had  come  to 
her,  ‘Sandie,’  says  she.  'what  is  this  you  have 
done  to  my  brother  William  V — ‘ I told  him,’  says 
he,  ‘I  should  make  him  repent  of  his  striking  me  at 
the  yait,  lately.’  She,  giving  the  rogue  fair  words, 
and  promising  him  his  pocketful  of  meal,  with  beef 
and  cheese,  persuaded  the  fellow  to  cure  him  again. 
He  undertook  the  business ; ' but  I must  first,’  says 
^ Or  Scottish  wandering  besxar. 
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he,  ‘ have  one  of  his  sarks,’  (shirts.)  which  was 
soon  gotten.  What  pranks  he  played  with  it  can- 
not bo  known  ; but  within  a short  while  the  gentle- 
man r^ovcrcd  his  health.  When  Hatieraick  came 
to  receive  his  wattes,  lie  told  the  lady,  ‘ Your  bro- 
ther William  shall  quickly  go  off  the  country,  but 
shall  never  return.’  She,  knowing  the  fellow’s  pro- 
phecies to  hold  true,  caused  the  brother  to  make  a 
disposition  to  her  of  all  his  patrimony,  to  the  de- 
frauditig  of  his  younger  brother,  George.  After  that 
this  warlock  had  abus»;d  the  country  for  a long  time, 
he  was  at  last  apprehended  at  Dunbar,  and  brought 
into  Edinburgh,  and  burnt  upon  the  Casllehill.”* 
Now,  if  Hatteraick  was  really  put  to  death  on 
such  evidence,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what 
was  its  real  amount.  A hoi-temt)ered  swaggering 
young  gentleman  horsewhips  a beggar  of  ill  fame 
for  loitering  about  the  gate  of  his  sister’s  house. 
The  beggar  grumbles,  as  any  man  would.  The 

?mung  man,  riding  in  the  night,  and  probably  in 
iquor,  through  a dark  shady  place,  is  fnghtened  by 
he  would  not,  and  nrobnbly  could  not,  tell  what, 
and  has  a fever-fit.  His  sister  employs  the  wizard 
to  take  off  the  spell  according  to  his  profession ; aiu 
here  is  damnum  minatum,  ct  malum  sccutum,  am 
all  legal  cause  for  burning  a man  to  ashes ! The 
vagrant  Hatteraick  probably  knew  something  of  the 
wild  young  man  which  might  soon  oblige  him  to 
leave  the  country;  and  the  selfish  Lady  Samuel- 
ston,  learning  the  probability  of  his  departure,  com- 
mitted a fraud  wiiich  ought  to  have  rendered  her 
evidence  inadmissible. 

Besides  these  particular  disadvantages,  to  which 
the  parties  accused  of  this  crime  in  ycotlnnd  vyere 
necessarily  e.xposed,  both  in  relation  to  the  judica- 
ture by  which  they  were  tried,  and  the  evidence 
upon  which  they  were  convictc<i,  their  situation  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  the  detestation  in  which 
they  were  held  by  all  ranks.  The  gentrj'.  hated 
them,  because  the  diseases  and  death  of  their  rela- 
tions and  children  were  often  imputed  to  them ; the 
grossly  superstitious  vulgar  abhorred  them  with  still 
more  t>erfect  dread  and  loathing.  And  among  those 
natural  feelings,  others  of  a less  pardonable  descrip- 
tion found  means  to  shelter  themselves.  In  one 
case,  we  are  informed  by  Mackenzie,  a poor  girl 
was  to  die  for  witchcraft,  of  whom  the  real  crime 
was.  that  she  had  attracted  too  great  a share,  in  the 
lady  8 opinion,  of  the  attention  of  the  laird. 

Having  thus  given  some  reasons  why  the  prose- 
cutions for  witchcraft  in  Scotland  were  so  nume- 
rous and  fatal,  we  return  to  the  general  history  of 
the  trials  recorded  from  the  reign  of  Janics  V.  to 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms.  Through  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  these  trials  for  sorcery  hecamo  nume- 
rous, and  the  crime  was  subjected  to  heavier  pu- 
nishment by  the  73d  act  of  her  9th  Parliament. 
But  when  Janies  VI.  approached  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, the  extreme  anxiety  which  he  displayed  to  pe- 
netrate more  deeply  into  mysteries  which  others  had 
regarded  as  a very  millstone  of  obscurity,  drew  still 
larger  attention  to  the  subject.  The  sovereign  had 
exhausted  his  talents  of  investigation  on  the  subject 
of  witchcraft,  and  credit  was  given  to  all  who  acted 
in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  the  reigning  prince. 
This  natural  tendency  to  comply  with  the  opinions 
of  the  sovereign,  was  much  augmented  by  tlie  dis- 
position of  the  Kirk  to  the  same  sentiments.  We 
nave  already  said  that  these  venerable  persons  en- 
tertained, with  good  faith,  the  general  erroneous 
belief  respecting  witchcraft,— regarding  it  indeed  as 
a crime  which  aflected  their  own  order  more  nearly 
than  others  in  the  state,  since,  especjally  called  to 
the  service  of  heaven,  they  were  peculiarly  bound  to 
oppose  the  incursions  of  Satan.  The  works  which 
remain  behind  them  show,  among  better  things,  an 
unhesitating  belief  in  what  were  called  by  them 
“ special  providences and  this  was  equalled,  at 
least^  by  tneir  credulity  as  to  the  actual  interference 
of  evil  spirits  in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  They  ap- 
plied these  princinle.s  of  belief  to  the  meanest  causes. 

A horse  falling  lame  was  a snare  of  the  Devil,  to 
keep  the  good  clergyman  from  preaching ; the  ar- 
* SincUir'i  8alan‘s  Inmiiilu  World  Discovotvd,p.  SS. 


rival  of  a skilful  farrier  was  accounted  a special 
providence,  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  Satan.  This 
was,  doubtless,  in  a general  sense,  true,  since  no- 
thing can  happen  without  the  foreknowledce  and 
will  of  Heaven ; but  we  are  authorized  to  oelieve 
that  the  period  of  supernatural  interference  has  long 
passed  away,  and  that  the  great  Creator  is  content 
to  execute  his  purjioses  by  the  operation  of  thojc 
laws  which  influence  the  general  course  of  nature. 
Our  ancient  Scottish  divines  thought  otherwise. 
Surrounded,  as  they  conceived  themselves,  by  the 
snares  and  temptations  of  hell,  and  relying  oh  the 
aid  of  Heaven,  they  entered  into  war  wim  the  king- 
dom of  Satan,  as  the  crusaders  of  old  invadwl  t&j 
land  of  Palestine,  wnth  the  same  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  similar  indifference  con- 
cerning the  feelings  of  those  whom  they  accounted 
the  enemies  of  God  and  man.  We  have  already 
seen  that  even  the  conviction  that  a woman  was 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  did  not  induce  a 
worthy  clergyman  to  use  any  effort  to  withdraw  her 
from  tke  stake;  and  in  the  same  collection.t  there 
occur  some  observable  passages  of  God’s  proridence 
to  a godly  minister,  in  raving  him  “full  clearness” 
concerning  Bessie  Grahame,  sus|>erled  of  witch- 
craft. .The  whole  detail  is  a curious  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  credulity  which  well-disposed  men 
brought  with  them  to  such  investigations,  and  how 
easily  the  gravest  doubts  were  removed,  rather  than 
a witch  should  be  left  undetected. 

Bessie  Grahame.  had  been  committed,  it  would 
seem,  under  suspicions  of  no  great  w’cight,  since  the 
minister,  after  various  conferences,  found  her  de- 
fence so  successful,  that  he  actually  pitied  her  hwd 
usage,  and  wishc<l  for  her  delivery'  from  prison, 
especially  ns  he  doubted  whether  a civil  court  would 
send  her  to  an  assize,  or  w’hether  an  a^ize  would 
he  disposed  to  convict  her.  While  the  minister  wag 
in  this  doubt,  a fellow  named  Begg  was  employed  as 
a skilful  pricker;  by  whose  authority  it  is  not  said, 
he  thrust  a great  brass  pin.  up  to  the  head  in  a wart 
on  the  woman’s  back,  which  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
Devil’s  mark.  A commission  was  granted  for  trial; 
but  still  the  chief  gentlemen  in  the  county  refused  to 
act,  and  the  clergyman’s  ow'n  doubts  were  far  from 
being  removed.  This  pul  the  worthy  man  upon  t 
solemn  prayer  to  God,  “ that  if  he  would  find  out  a 
way  for  giving  the  minister,  full  clearness  of  her 
guilt,  he  woulu  acknowledge  it  as  a sin^lor  favour 
and  mercy.”  This,  according  to  his  idea,  was  ac- 
complished in  the  follownng  manner,  which  he  re- 
garded as  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  One  evening 
the  clergyman,  with  Alexander  Simpson,  the  kirk- 
officer,  and  his  own  servant,  had  visited  Bessie  in 
her  cell,  to  urge  her  to  confession,  but  in  vain.  As 
they  stood  on  the  stair  head  behind  the  door,  they 
heard  the  prisoner,  whom  they  had  jeft  alone  in  her 
place  of  confinement,  di8coursin.g  with  another  per- 
son, who  used  a low  and  ghostly  tone,  w'hich  the 
minister  instantly  recognised  as  the  Foul  Fiend's 
voice..  But  for  this  discovery,  we  should  hnve  been 
of  opinion  that  Bessie  Grahame  talked  to  herself,  as 
melancholy  and  desnairitic  wretches  are  in  the  liabil 
of  doing.  Rut  as  Alexander  Simpson  pretimded  to 
understand  the  ^nse  of  what  was  said  within  the 
cell,  and  the  minister  himself  was  pretty  sure  he 
heard  two  voices  at  the  same  time,  he  regarded  the 
overhearing  this  conversation  as  the  answer  of  the 
Deity  to  his  petition— and  thenceforth  was  troubltd 
with  no  doubts  either  as  to  the  roasunahleness  and 
propriety  of  his  praver^or  the  guilt  of  Bessie  Qrahanic, 
though  she  died  obstinate,  and  would  not  conftsi* ; 
nay,,  made  a most  decent  and  Christian  end,  ac- 
quitting her  judges  and  jury  of  her  blood,  in  respect 
of  the  strong  delusion  under  which  they  laboured. 

Although  the  ministers,  whose  opinions  w'trc  but 
too  strongly,  on  this  head,  in  correspondence  with 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  the  pwiple,  nourished, 
in  the  early  system  of  church  government,  a con- 
siderable desire  to  secure  their  own  immunities  and 
privileges  ns  a national  church,  which  failed  not  at 

* Sntan'ii  Iiivinihlo  World,  hr  Mr.  Oooricc  Sinclair.  The  aatbnr 
waa  I*rofi!(wor  of  Moral  Philnaut'hy  in  tb«!  ITnimnity  of  Glaj^ow 
and  afierward  miniiter  of  Eaatwood,  in  Rcnfrewvmiv. 
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last  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  king’s  pre- 
rogative ; yet,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  James, 
when  freed  from  the  influence  of  such  a mvouriteas 
the  profligate  Stuart,  Earl  of  Arran,  was.  in  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  rather  acceptable  to  the  clergy  of  his 
kingdom  and  period.  At  his  departing  from  Scot- 
land, on  his  romantic  expedition  to  bring  home  a 
consort  from  Denmark,  no  very  politically  recorn- 
niendcd  to  the  clergy  to  rontribiito  all  that  lay  in 
their  power  to  assist  the  civil  magistrates,  and  pre- 
serve the  public  peace  of  the  kingdom.  The  king, 
after  his  return,  acknowledged,  with  many  thanks, 
the  care  which  the  clergy  had  bestowed  in  this  par- 
ticular. Nor  were  they  slack  in  assuming  the  merit 
to  themselvea,  for  they  often  reminded  him,  in  their 
future  discords,  that  his  kingilom  had  never  been  so 
quiet  as  during  his  voyage  to  Denmark,  when  the 
clergy  were,  in  a great  measure,  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  nubile  government.  . _ 

During  the  halcyon  period  of  union  between  kirk 
and  king,  their  hearty  agreement  on  the  subject  of 
witchcraft  failed  not  to  heal  the  fires  against  the 
persons  suspected  of  such  iniquity.  The  clergy  con- 
sidered that  the  Roman  Cathohes,  their  principal 
enemies,  were  wjually  devoted  to  the  Devil,  the 
mass,  and  the  witches,  which,  in  their  opinion,  were 
mutually  as.sociated  together,  and  natural  allies  in 
the  great  cause  of  mischief.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pedantic  sovereign  having  exercised  his  learning  and 
ingenuity'  in  the  Demonologia,  considered  the  exe- 
cution ol  evtry  witch  who  was  burned,  ns  a neces- 
sary conclusion  of  hi.s  own  royal  syllogisms.  The 
juries  were  alsfi  afraid  of  the  conwxjuences  of  ac- 
quittal to  themselves,  being  liable  to  suffer  under  an 
assixe  of  error,  should  they  be  thought  to  have  been 
unjustly  merciful ; and  as  the  witches  tried  were 
personally  as  in.'^ignificant  as  the  charge  itself  was 
odious,  there  was  no  restraint  whatever  upon  those 
in  whose  hands  their  fate  lay,  and  there  seldom 
wanted  some  .such  wnfession  a.s  we  have  often 
mentioned,  or  such  evidence  as  that  collected  hy  the 
niini.sicr  who  overheard  the  dialogue  between  the 
w’itch  and  her  master,  to  salve  their  consciences, 
and  reconcile  them  to  bring  in  a verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  execution  of  witches  became,  for  these  rea- 
sons, very  common  m Scotland,  where  the  king 
seem«Hl  in  some  measure  to  have  made  himself  a 
party  in  the  cause,  and  the  clergy  esteemed  thenj- 
eelves  such  from  the  very  nature  of  their  profcs.sioii. 
Hut  the  general  spite  of  Satan  and  his  adherents 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  directwl  against 
James,  on  account  of  his  match  with  Anne  of  Den- 
mark—the  union  of  a Protestant  princess  with  a 
Protestant  prince,  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  heir  of 
England,  being,  it  could  not  be  doubted,  an  event 
wirieh  struck  the  whole  kingdom  of  darkness  with 
alann.  James  was  self-gratified  by  the  unusual- 
spirit  which  he  had  dispinyeil  on  his  voyage  in  quest 
of  his  bride,  and  well  disposed  to  fancy  that  he  had 
performed  it  in  po.ritive  opposition,  not  onlv  to  the 
indirect  policy  of  Elizabeth,  but  to  the  malevolent 
puiTKise  of  hell  itself.  His  fleet  had  been  tempest- 
tossed,  and  he  very  naiurallv  iH-lieved  that  the  Prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air  had  ocen  piersonally  active  on 
the  occasion. 

Tlic  principal  person  implicated  in  those  heretical 
nnd  treasonable  imdertnKings,  was  one  Agnes 
Simpson,  or  Sampson,  called  the  Wi.se  Wife  of 
Keith,  nnd  described  by  Archbishop  Spottiswood, 
not  as  one  of  the  base  or  ignorant  class  of  ordinary 
witches,  hut  a grave  matron,  composed  and  delibe- 
rate in  her  atiswers,  which  were  all  to  some  pur- 
pose. This  grave  dame,  from  the  terms  of  her  en- 
dictment,  se<>ms  to  have  been  a kind  of  white  witch, 
affecting  to  cure  diseases  hy  words  and  charms,  a 
dangerous  profes.rion  considering  the  times  in  which 
she  lived.  Neither  did  she  always  keep  the  right 
and  sheltered  side  of  the  law  in  such  delicate  opera- 
tions. One  article  of  her  endictment  proves  this, 
and  at  the  same  lime  establishes,  that  the  Wise 
W'oman  of  Keith  knew  how  to  turn  her  profession 
to  account : for,  being  consulted  in  the  illness  of 
Isobel  Hamilton,  she  gave  her  opjnion,  that  nothing 
could  amend  her  unless  the  Devil  was  raised ; and 


the  sick  woman's  husband  startling  at  the  proposal, 
nnd  being  indifl'erent  perhaps  about  the  issue,  would 
not  bestow  the  necessary  expenses,  whereupon  the 
\\  ise  Wife  refused  to  raise  the  Devil,  and  the  patient 
dicfl.  This  wotiian  was  principally  engaged  in  an 
extensive  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  thequec-n 
hy  raising  a tempest ; and  to  take  the  king’s  life  by 
anointing  his  linen  with  poisonous  materials,  and 
by  constmcling  figures  of  clay,  to  be  wasted  and 
tormented  after  the  usual  fashion  of  necromancy. 

.Among  her  associates  was  an  unhappv  lady  of 
much  higher  degree.  This  was  Dame  Etipliane 
Mac-Calzean,  the  widow  of  a Senator  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  nnd  a person  infinitely  above  the 
rank  of  the  obscure  witches  with  whom  she  was 
joined  in  her  crime.  Mr.  Pitcairn  supposes,  that 
this  connexion  may  have  risen  from  her  devotion  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  her  friendship  for  the  Earl 
ofllothwell. 

The  third  person  in  this  singular  league  of  sor- 
cerers was  Doctor  John  Finn,  otherwise  Cunning- 
hame,  who  was  schoolmaster  at  Tranent,  and  en- 
ioywl  much  hazardous  reputation  ns  a warlock. 
This  man  was  made  the  hero  of  the  w’hole  tale  of 
necromancy,  in  an  account  of  it  published  at  Lon- 
don, and  entitled,  “News  from  Scotland,”  which 
has  been  lately  reprinted  by  the  Roxburghe  Club. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Scottish  witchcrafts  were 
not  thought  sufficiently  horrible  by  the  editor  of  this 
fact,  without  adding  to  them  the  story  of  a filter 
lK‘ing  applied  to  a cow’s  hair  instead  of  that  of  the 
young  woman  for  whom  it  w’as  designed,  and  tell- 
ing how  the  animal  came  lowing  after  the  sorcerer 
to  his  school-room  door,  like  a second  Pasiphae,  the 
original  of  w'hich  charm  occurs  in  the  story  of  Apu- 
leius.* 

Hesides  these  persons,  there  was  one  Barbara  Na- 
pier, alias  Douglas,  a person  of  some  rank;  Geillis 
Duncan,  a very  active  witch,  and  about  thirty  other 
poor  crcutiircB  of  the  lowest  condition, — among  the 
rest,  and  doorkeeper  to  the  conclave,  a silly  old 
ploughman,  called  as  his  nickname  Grnymeal,  w'ho 
was  cuffed  hy  the  Devil  for  saying  simply,  “ God 
bless  the  king  1” 

When  the  monarch  of  Scotland  sprung  this  strong 
covey  of  his  favourite  game,  they  afforded  the  Privy 
Council  and  him  sf>ort  for  the  neatest  part  of  the 
remaining  winter.  He  attended  on  the  examina- 
lion.s  himself,  and  by  one  means  or  other,  they  were 
indifferently  well  dnv^sed  to  his  palate. 

.Agnes  Sampson,  the  grave  matron  before  men- 
tioned, after  being  an  hour  tortured  by  the  twisting 
of  a cord  around  her  head,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  Bucnnieris  confessed  that  she  had  consulted 
with  one  Richard  Grahame  concerning  the  probable 
length  of  the  king’s  life,  and  the  means  of  shorten- 
ing It.  But  Satan,  to  whom  they  at  length  resorted 
for  advice,  told  them  in  French  respecting  King 
James,  II  egt  un  hommt  de  Dieu.  The  poor  woman 
also  acknowledged  that  she  had  held  a meeting 
w’ilh  those  of  her  sisterhood,  who  had  charmed  a 
cat  by  certain  spells,  having  four  joints  of  men  knit 
to  its  feet,  which  they  threw  into  the  sea  to  excite  a 
tempest.  Another  frolic  they  had,  when,  like  the 
weira  sisters  in  Macbeth,  they  embarked  in  sieves 
with  much  mirth  nnd  jollity,  the  Fiend  rolling  him- 
self before  them  upon  the  waves,  dimly  seen,  and 
re.semhiing  a huge  haystack  in  size  nnd  appearance. 
They  went  on  hoard  of  a foreign  ship  richly  laden 
with  wines,  where,  invisible  to  the  crew,  they  feast- 
ed till  the  sport  grew  tiresome,  nnd  then  Satan 
sunk  the  vessel  ami  all  on  board. 

hMan,  or  Cunninghame,  was  also  visiterl  by  the 
shan>e3i  tortures,  ordinary  and  extraordinary..  The 
nails  were  torn  from  his  fingers  with  smith’s  pincers ; 
pins  were  driven  into  the  places  which  the  nails 
usually  defended  ; his  knees  were  crushed  in  the 
bools,  his  finger-hones  were  splintered  in  the  pil- 
niewinks.  At  length  his  constancy,  hitherto  sus- 
tained, ns  the  bystanders  supiwsed,  hy  the  help  of 
the  Devil,  was  fairly  overcome,  nnd  he  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a great  witeh-mccting  at  North  Berwick, 
where  they  paced  round  the  church  itilhershinns, 

• LucH  Apuleti,  MetamorpJio$es,  lib.  iii. 
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that  is,  in  reverse  of  the  motion  of  the  sun.  Finn 
then  blew  into  the  lock  of  the  church-door,  where- 
upon the  bolts  gave  way,  the  unhallowed  crew  en- 
tered, and  their  master  the  Devil  appeared  to  his 
servants  in  the  shape  of  a black  man  occupying  the 

Eulpit.  He  was  saluted  w-ilh  an  “Hail.  Master J” 
lit  the  company  were  dissatisfied  with  nis  not  ha- 
ving brought  a picture  of  the  king,  repeatedly  pro- 
mised, which  was  to  place  his  maiesty  at  the  mercy 
of  this  infernal  crew.  The  Devil  was  particularly 
upbraided  on  this  subject  by  divers  respectable-look- 
ing females,— no  question,  Euphane  JIacCalzean, 
Barbara  Napier,  Agnes  Sampson,  and  some  other 
amateur  w'itch  above  those  of  the  ordinary  profes- 
sion. The  Devil,  on  this  memorable  occasion,  for- 
got himself,  and  called  Finn  by  his  own  name,  in- 
stead of  the  demoniacal  so5ri<7Jre/ of  Rob  the  Rowar, 
which  hml  been  assigned  to  hiin  as  Master  of  the 
Rows,  or  Rolls.  _ This  was  considered  as  bad  taste, 
and  the  rule  is  still  observed  at  every  rendezvous  of 
forgers,  smugglers,  or  the  like,  whereit  is  accounted 
very  indifierent  manners  to  name  an  individual  by  his 
own  name,  in  case  of  affording  ground  of  evidence 
which  may  upon  a day  of  trial  be  brought  against 
him.  Satan,  soinething  disconcerted,  concluded  the 
evening  with  a divertisement  and  a dance  after  his 
own  manner.  The  former  consisted  in  disinterring 
a new  buried  corp.se,  and  dividing  it  in  fragments 
among  the  company,  and  the  ball  was  maintained 
by  well-nigh  t\yo  hundred  persons,  who  danced  a 
ring  dance,  singing  this  chant— 

“ Cmnmcr,  gaiiK  yi;  before ; Cummer,  jmng  yc. 

Gif  ye  will  out  before.  Cumincraikl  mo.” 

After  this  choral  e.xhibition,  the  music  seems  to 
have  been  rather  imperfect,  the  number  of  dancers 
considered.  Geillis  Duncan  was  the  only  instru- 
mental performer,  and  she  played  on  a Jew’s  harp, 
called  in  Scotland  a trump.  Dr.  Finn,  niuflled,  led 
the  rinu,  and  was  highly  honoured,  gener.illy  acting 
as  clerk  or  recorder,  as  nhoye  mentioned. 

King  James  was  deeply  interested  in  those  mys- 
terious meetings,  and  took  great  delight  to  bo  pre- 
sent at  the  examinations  of  the  aocused.  He  sent 
for  Geillis  Duncan,  ami  caused  her  to  play  before 
him  the  same  tune  to  which  JSntan  and  his  compan- 
ions led  the  brawl  in  North  Berwick  churchyard,* 
His  cars  were  gratified  in  another  way,  for  at  this 
meeting  it  was  said  the  witches  deinandefl  of  the 
Devil  wny  hedid  bear  such  enmity  against  the  king? 
who  retumctl  the  flatteritig  answer,  that  the  king 
was  the  greatest  enemy  whom  he  had  in  the  world. 
Almo.st  all  tha«»e  poor  wTctchcs  were  executed,  nor 
did  Euphane  MacCalzcan’s  station  in  life  save  her 
from  the  common  doom,  wdiicli  was  strangling  to 
death,  and  burning  to  ashes  thereafter.  The  major- 
ity of  the  jury  which  tried  Babaru  Napier,  having 
acquitted  her  of  attendance  at  the  North  Berwick 
meeting,  were  themselves  threatened  with  a trial  fur 
wilful  error  uixm  an  assize,  and  could  only  escape 
from  severe  censuye_  and  punishment  by  pleading 
Guilty,  and  submitting  themselves  to  the  king’s 
pleasure.  This*  rigorous  and  iniquitous  conduct 
shows  a sufficient  reason  why  there  should  be  so 
few  mquittals  from  a charge  of  witchcraft,  where 
the  juries  were  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown. 

It  would  be  disgusting  to  follow  the  nutneroiis  ea- 
ses in  which  the  same  uniform  crwlulity,  the  same 
extorted  confessions,  the  same  prejudiced  and  exag- 
gerated evidence,  concluded  in  the  same  tragedy  at 
the  stake  and  the  pile.  The  .alterations  and  trench- 
ing which  lately  took  place  for  the  pu^se  of  im- 
proving the  Ca.?tlehill  of  EiJinhurgh,  displayed  the 
ashes  of  the  numbers  who  had  perisheil  in  this  man- 
ner, of  whom  a large  proportion  must  have  been 
executed  between  1090,  when  the  great  discovery 
was  made  concerning  Euphane  MacCalzean  and  the 
Wise  W’ife  of  Keith,  and  their  accomplices,  and  the 
union  of  the  crowns. 

• The  rif  tbU  witrh  tunc  w unbnppily  k»(.  But  that  of 
atKiUMT,  bclicvcti  to  have  Iteoii  popul.ir  on  such  occaiijons  u nre- 
uerved 

Tlie  silly  bil  cbickon.  rar  cast  h<  r a picklo 
And  siw  will  iirow  mickle, 

And  the  will  do  cood. 


Nor  did  King  James’s  removal  to  England  soften 
this  horrible  persecution.  In  Sir  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton’s Minutes  of  Proceedings  in  the  Privy  Council, 
there  occurs  a sin^lar  entry,  evincing  plainly  that 
the  Earl  of  Mar  and  others  of  James’s  Council  were 
becoming  fully  sensible  of  the  desperate  in»quity  and 
inhumanity  of  tluaw;  procc'ediugs,  I have  niodem- 
ized  the  spelling,  that  this  appalling  record  may  be 
legible  to  all  niy  readers. 

160B,  December  1.  The  Earl  of  Mar  declared 
to  the  Council,  that  some  women  were  taken  in 
Broughton  as  witches,  and  being  put  to  an  assia^ 
and  convicted,  albeit  they  persevered  constant  in 
their  denial  to  the  end,  yet  they  were  burned  quick, 
[fl/tre,]  after  such  a cruel  manner,  that  some  of  them 
died  in  despair,  renouncing  and  blaspheming  IGod;] 
and  others,  half  burned,  brake  out  of  the  hre,t  and 
were  cast  auick  in  it  again,  till  they  were  burned  to 
the  death.’' 

This  singular  document  shows,  that  even  in  ibe 
reign  of  James,  so  soon  as  his  own  august  person 
was  removed  from  Ediiiburgli,  his  dutiful  Pn^ 
Council  began  to  think  that  they  had  supped  fim 
with  horrors,  and  were  satiated  with  the  excess  a( 
cruelty,  whicli  dashed  half-consumed  wretches  back 
into  the  flames  from  which  they  were  striving  to 
escape. 

But  the  picture,  however  much  it  may  have  been 
disgusting  and  terrifying  to  tJie  Council  at  the  time, 
and  though  the  intention  of  the  entry  upon  the  re- 
cords was  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  • 
such  horrid  cruelties  in  future,  had  no  lasting  ethn't 
on  the  course  of  justice,  as  the  severities  against 
witches  were  most  unhappily  still  considered  necesi- 
sary.  Through  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  and  tiwi 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  little  abate- 
ment in  the  persecution  of  this  metaphysical  crime 
of  witchcraft  can  he  traced  in  the  kingdom.  Even 
while  the  Independents  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
rnenl,  Cromwell  himself,  and  his  major-generals  and 
substitutes  were  obliged  to  plcJise  the  common  people 
of  Scotland  by  abandoning  tlie  victims  acemsed  of 
w’itchcraft  to  the  power  of  the  law,  though  the  jour- 
nals of  the  time  express  the  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  the  Engli.sh  ^ctarians  beheld  a practice  so  in- 
consistent with  their  own  humane  principle  of  uni- 
versal toleration. 

Instt'ad  of  plunging  into  n hislorj*  of  these  event*, 
which,  generally  speaking,  are  in  detail  as  monoto- 
nous as  they  arc  melancholy,  it  niav  amuse  the  reader 
to  confine  the  narrative  to  a single  trial,  having  in 
the  course  of  it  sonie  peculiar  arid  romantic  events. 

It  is  the  tale  of  a sailor’s  wife,  more  tragic  in  its  event 
than  that  of  the  chesnut-nnincher  in  Macbeth.? 

Margaret  Barclay,  wife  of  Archibald  Dein,  buivess 
of  Irvine,  had  been  slandered  Iw  h«  r sislcr-m-law, 
Janet  Lynl,  the  spouse  of  John  Dein,  brother  of  Ar- 
chibald, and  bvJohn  Dein  himselfi  ns  guilty  of  some 
act  of  theft.  tJpon  this  provocation  Margaret  Bar- 
clay raised  an  action  of  slander  before  the  church 
court,  which  prosecution,  after  some  procedure,  the 
kirk-session  flischargcd,  by  directing  a rccon cilia uon 
between  the  parties.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
two  women  shook  hands  before  the  court,  yet  the 
said  Margaret  Barclay  declared  that  she  gave  her 
hand  only  in  obedience  to  the  kirk-scssion;  but  that 
she  still  retainefl  her  hatred  and  ill-will  against  John 
Dein  and  his  wife  Janet  Lyal.  About  this  time  the 
bark  of  John  Dcin  w*as  about  to  sail  for  France,  and 
Andrew  Train,  or  Tran,  Provost  of  the  burgh  of  Ir- 
vine, who  was  an  owner  of  the  vessel,  went  with  him 
to  .superintend  the  commercial  part  of  the  voyasat*. 
Two  other  merchants  of  some  consequence  went  in 
the  same  vessel,  with  a sufficient  number  of  mariners, 
^largaret  Barclay, the  revengeful  person  already  mre- 
lioued,  wR.s  bean!  to  imprecate  curses  upori  the  pro- 
vost's argosy,  praying  to  God  that  sea  nor  salt- wa- 

» I am  ol>li«e«l  to  llw  of  Mr.  Pitcairn  K»r  this  »sn|p*l<r 

t-xtmet.— 'rhe  soulticm  reader  nua-tbeintomH-d,  ihejwrwaSp- 

lion  nr  regulitr  of  limutrhUin  ciolmn'd  Holfrood,  CnnooipiJIe, 
I.(>itli.  and  oihOT  Kubmban  pans  of  Kriinburch.  and  bore  tiio  came 
relation  to  ihat  city  as  llic  iHironrii  of  S<i(>Un»iirk  to  Isoodoo. 

1 A co|iy  of  IIk*  record  of  the  liini  wliirb  tordt  place  in  Ajrrafcire 
wtrt  sent  to  iiu-  by  n friemi.  \tbo  oilliheid  hia  iMme,  to  that  I e«B 
only  iliank  hint  in  iMa  ircnerHl  acknowloditincnt. 
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ter  might  never  bear  the  ship,  and  that  partans 
(crabs)  might  cat  the  crew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

When,  under  these  auspices,  the  ship  was  absent 
on  her  voyage,  a vagabond  fellow,  named  John 
Stewart,  pretending  to  have  knowlwlge  of  jugglery, 
and  to  possess  the  j)Ower  of  a spaeman,  came  to  the 
residence  of  Tran,  the  provost,  and  dropped  explicit 
hints  that  the  ship  was  lost,  and  that  the  go  *d  wo- 
man of  the  house  was  a widow.  The  sad  truth  was 
afterward  learned  on  more  certain  information.  Two 
of  the  scamon,  after  a space  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
arrived  with  the  melancholy  tidings  that  the  bark, 
of  which  John  Dein  was  skipper,  and  Provost  Tran 
part  owner,  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, near  Padstow,  when  all  on  board  had  been 
lost,  * e.xcept  the  two  sailors  who  brought  the  no- 
tice. Suspicion  of  sorcery,  in  those  days  easily 
awakened,  was  fixed  on  Margaret  Barclay,  who  had 
imprecated  curses  on  the  ship;  and  on  John  Stewart, 
the  juggler,  who  had  seemed  to  know  of  the  evil 
fate  of  the  voyage  before  he  could  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  it  by  natural  means. 

Stewart,  who  was  first  apprehended,  acknow- 
ledged that  Margaret  Barclay,  the  other  suspected 
person,  had  applied  to  him  to  teach  her  some  magic 
arts,  " in  order  that  she  might  get  gear,  kyes  milk, 
love  of  man,  her  heart’s  desire  on  stich  p<?rsons  as 
had  done  her  wrong,  and,  finally,  that  she  might 
obtain  the  friiit  of  sea  and  land.”  Stewart  declared 
that  he  denied  to  Margaret  that  he  possessed  the 
said  arts  himself,  or  had  the  power  of  communica- 
ting them.  So  far  was  well;  but,  true  or  false,  he 
added  a string  of  circumstances,  whether  volunta- 
rily declared  or  extracted  by  torture,  which  tended 
to  fix  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  bark  on  Margaret 
Barclay.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  this  woman's 
house  in  Irvine,  shortly  after  the  ship  set  sail  from 
harbour.  He  went  to  Margaret’s  house  by  night, 
and  found  her  engaged,  with  other  two  women,  in 
making  clay  figures  ; one  of  the  figures  was  made 
hnndsbmf^  with  fair  hair,  supposc'd  to  represent 
Provost  Tran.  They  then  proceeded  to  mould  a 
figure  of  a ship  in  clay,  and  during  this  labour  the 
Devil  appeared  to  the  company  m the  shape  of 
n handsome  black  lap-dog,  such  as  Indies  use  to 
keep.*  He  added,  that  the  whole  parly  left  the 
house  together,  and  went  into  an  empty  wasthousc 
nearer  the  seaport,  which  house  he  pointed  out  to 
the  city  magistrates.  From  this  house  they  w'ent  to 
the  seaside,  followed  by  the  black  lap-dog  aforesaid, 
and  cast  in  the  figures  of  clay  representing  the  ship 
and  the  men ; after  which  the  sea  raged,  roared,  and 
became  red  like  tiie  juice  of  madder  in  a dior’s 
caldron. 

This  confession  having  been  extorted  from  the  un- 
fortunate juggler,  the  female  acquaintances  of  Mar- 
garet Barclay  w’ere  next  convened,  that  he  might 
point  out  her  associates  in  forming  the  charm,  when 
he  pitched  upon  a woman  called  Isobcl  Insh,  or  Tay- 
lor, who  resolutely  denied  having  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore. She  was  imprisoned,  however,  in  the  belfry  of 
the  chin’ch.  An  addition  to  the  evidence  against 
the  poor  old  woman  Insh  was  then  procunxl  from 
her  own  daughter,  Margaret  Tailzeour,  a child  of 
ei^ht  years  old,  who  lived  as  servant  with  Margaret 
Barclay,  the  person  principally  accused.  This  child, 
who  w'as  keeper  of  a baby  bclonmng  to  Margaret 
Barclay,  either  from  terror,  or  the  innate  love  of 
falsehood,  which  we  have  observed  as  proper  to 
childhood,  declare<l,  that  she  was  present  when  the 
fatal  models  of  clay  were  formed,  and  that  in  plung- 
ing them  in  the  sea,  Margaret  Barclay  her  mistress, 
and  her  mother  Isohel  Insh,  were  assisted  by  ano- 
ther woman,  and  a girl  of  fourteen  years  old,  who 
dwelt  at  the  town-head.  Legally  considered,  the 
evidence  of  this  child  was  contradictory,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  confession  of  the  juggler,  for  it  as- 
signed other  particulars  and  dramatis  persona:  in 
many  respects  different.  But  all  was  accounted  suf- 
ficiently regular,  especially  since  the  girl  failed  not  to 
swfjar  to  the  presence  of  the  black  dog.  to  whose 
np|>earancc  she  also  added  the  additional  terrors  of 
that  of  a black  man.  The  dog  also,  according  to 
• Thii  majr  roinind  tho  reader  of  Cazotto’s  Dtable  Anioureus. 


her  necounu  emitted  flashes  from  its  jaws  and  nos- 
trils, toilluininntc  the  wtches  during  the  performance 
of  the  spell.  The  child  maintained  this  story  even 
to  her  mother’s  face,  only  alleging  that  Isobel  Insh 
remained  behind  in  the  wastehouM,  and  was  not 

K resent  when  the  images  were  put  into  the  sea.  For 
er  own  countenance  and  nresence  on  the  occasion, 
and  to  ensure  her  secrecy,  her  mistress  promised  her 
a pair  of  new  shoes. 

John  Stewart,  being  re-examined,  and  confronted 
with  the  child,  was  easily  compelled  to  allow  that 
the  *’  little  smatchet”  was  there,  and  to  give  that 
marvellous  account  of  his  correspondence  with  El- 
fland,  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  conspiracy  thus  far.  as  they  conceived,  dis- 
clowM,  the  magistrates  and  ministers  wrought  hnrd 
witli  Isobel  Insh.  to  prevail  upon  her  to  tell  the  truth ; 
and  she  at  length  aolinowleaged  her  presence  at  tho 
time  when  the  models  of  the  ship  and  mariners  were 
destroyed,  but  endenvmirwl  so  to  modify  her  decla- 
ration as  to  deny  all  personal  accession  to  the  guilt. 
This  poor  creature  almost  adniitted  the  supernatural 
powers  imputed  to  her,  promising  Bailie  Dunlop,  (also 
a mariner,)  by  whom  she  was  imprisoned,  that  if  he 
would  dismiss  her,  he  should  never  niake  a bad  voy- 
age, but  have  success  in  all  his  dealings  by  sen  and 
land.  She  was  finally  brought  to  promise,  that  she 
would  fully  confess  the  whole  that  she  knew  of  the 
affair  on  the  morrow. 

But  finding  herself  in  so  hnrd  a strait,  the  unfortu- 
nate woman  made  uw  of  the  darkness  to  attempt  an 
escape.  With  this  view  she  got  out  by  a back  win- 
dow of  the  belfry,  although,  says  the  report,  tlu'fe 
were  “ iron  bolts,  lock.s,  and  fetters  on  her ;”  and  at- 
tained the  roof  of  the  church,  wdicre,  loosing  her  foot- 
ing, she  sustninwl  a .severe  fall,  and  was  greatly 
bruised.  Being  apprehended.  Bailie  Dunlop  again 
urged  her  to  confe.ss ; hut  the  ;w)or  woman  was  de- 
termined to  appeal  to  a more  merciful  tribunal,  and 
maintained  her  innocence  to  the  last  minute  of  her 
life,  denying  all  that  she  had  formerly  admitted,  and 
dying  five  days  after  her  fall  from  the  roof  of  the 
cliurch.  The  inhabitants  of  Irvine  attributed  her 
death  to  poison. 

The  scene  began  to  thicken,  for  a commission  was 
granted  for  the  trial  of  the  two  remaining  persons  ac- 
cused, namely,  Stewart  the  juggler,  and  Margaret 
Barclay.  The  day  of  trial  being  arrived,  the  follow- 
ing singular  events  took  place,  which  we  give  as  sta- 
led in  the  reoonl : — 

“My  Lord  and  Earl  of  F^lintoune  (who  dwells 
within  the  space  of  one  mile  to  the  said  burgh)  ha- 
ving come  to  the  said  hiirgli  at  thecarncst  request  of 
the  said  Justices,  for  giving  to  them  of  his  lordship’s 
countenance,  concurrence,  and  assistance,  in  trying 
of  the  forcsaitl  devilish  practices,  cxinform  to  the  tenor 
of  the  foresaid  commissio:i,  the  said  John  Stewart, 
for  his  belter  preserving  to  the  day  of  the  assize,  was 
put  in  a sure  lockfast  booth,  where  no  manner  of 
person  might  have  access  to  him  till  the  dowiisitting 
of  the  Justice  Court,  and  for  avoiding  of  putting  vjo- 
lent  hands  on  himself,  he  was  very  strictly  guarded, 
and  fettered  by  the  nnns.  as  use  is.  And  upon  that 
same  day  of  the  assize,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
dowiisitting  of  the  Justice  Court,  Mr.  David  Dick- 
son, minister  at  Irvine,  and  Mr.  George  Dunbar,  mi- 
nister of  Air,  having  gone  to  him,  to  exhort  him  to 
call  on  his  God  for  mercy  for  his  by-gone  wicked  and 
evil  life,  and  that  God  would  of  his  infinite  mercy 
loose  him  out  of  the  bonds  of  the  devil,  whoni  he  had 
served  these  many  years  bygone,  he  acquiesced  in 
their  prayer  and  godly  exhortation,  and  uttered  these 
wonls : ‘ 1 am  so  straitly  guarded,  that  it  lies  not  in 
my  power  to  get  my  hand  to  take  off  my  bonnet,  nor 
to  get  bread  to  my  mouth.’  And  immediately  after 
the  departing  of  the  two  ministers  from  him,  tho 
juggler  being  sent  for  at  the  desire  of  my  Lord  of 
Eglintoune,  to  he  confronted  with  a woman  of  the 
burgh  of  Air,  called  Janet  Bous,  who  was  apprehend- 
erl  by  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh  of  Air  for  witch- 
craft, and  sent  to  the  burgh  of  irvinc  purposely  for 
that  affair,  he  was  found  by  the  buigh  officers  who 
went  about  him,  strangled  and  hanged  by  the  cruik 
of  the  door,  with  a tait  of  hump,  or  a string  made  of 
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hemp,  supposnl  to  have  been  his  garter,  or  string  of 
hjs  bonnet,  not  above  the  length  of  two  span  long, 
his  knees  not  bein^  from  the  ground  half  a span,  and 
was  brought  out  ol  the  house,  his  life  not  being  to- 
tally expelled.  But,  notwithstanding  of  whatsoever 
means  used  in  the  contrurv  for  remetd  of  his  life,  he 
revived  not,  but  so  ended  his  life  mi.s«Tably,  by  the 
help  of  the  Devil  his  master. 

“ And  beeause  there  was  then  only  in  life  the  said 
Margaret  Barclay,  and  that  the  persons  summoned 
to  pass  upon  her  assize,  and  upon  the  assize  of  the 
juggler,  who,  by  the  help  of  the  Devil  his  masterr. 
had  put  violent  hands  on  himself,  were  all  present 
vrithin  the  said  burgh ; therefore,  and  for  eschewing 
of  the  like  in  the  person  of  the  said  Margaret,  our 
sovereign  lord’s  justices  in  that  j)art,  particularly 
above-named,  constituted  by  commission,  after  so- 
lemn deliberation  and  advice  of  the  said  noble  lord, 
whose  concurrence  and  advice  was  ehietiy  retiuired 
and  taken  in  this  matter,  concluded  with  all  possible 
diligence  before  the  tlownsitting  of  the  Justice  Court, 
to  put  the  said  Margaret  in  torture;  in  respect  the 
Devil,  by  God’s  permission,  had  made  her  associ- 
ates, who  were  the  lights  of  the  cause,  to  be  their 
own  burrioes  (slayers.)  They  used  the  torture  un- 
derwritten as  being  most  safe  and  gentle  (as  the  said 
noble  lord  assured  the  said  justices,^  by  putting  of  her 
two  bare  legs  in  apair  of  stocks,  and  thereafter  by  on- 
laying  of  certain  iron  gauds  (bars)  severally,  one  by 
on^  and  then  eiking  and  augmenting  the  weight  by 
laying  on  more  gauds,  and  in  easing  of  her  by  ofFiak- 
ing  of  the  iron  gauds  one  or  more  as  occasion  of- 
fered, which  iron  gauds  were  but  little  short  gauds, 
and  broke  not  the  skin  of  her  legs,  &c. 

“After  using  of  the  which  kind  of  gentle  torture, 
the  said  Margaret  began,  according  to  the  increase 
of  the  pain,  to  cry,,  and  crave  for  God’s  cause  to  take 
ofi'her  shins  the  foresaid  irons^  and  she  should  declare 
truly  the  whole  matter.  Which  lieing  removed,  she 
began  at  her  former  denial ; and  being  of  new  as- 
sayed in  torture  as  of  befoir,  she  tlien  utien‘d  these 
words ; ‘ Take  oH',  take  off,  and  before  God  I shall 
show'  you  the  whole  form  !' 

“.And  the  said  irons  being  of  new,  upon  her  faith- 
full  promise,  removed,  she  then  desired  my  Lord  of 
Rghn tonne,  the  said  four  justices,  and  the  said  Mr. 
David  Dickson,  minister  of  the  burgh.  Mr.  George 
Dunbar,  minister  of  Ayr,  and  Mr.  Mitcnell  Wallace, 
minister  of  Kilmarnock,  and  Mr.  J ohn  Cimninghanie, 
minister  of  Dairy,  and  Hugh  Kennotly,  provost  of 
Ayr,  to  come  by  tnemselvos,  and  to  remove  all  others, 
and  she  should  declare  truly,  as  she  should  answer 
to  God,  the  whole  matter.  Whost*  desire  in  that  l»e- 
ing  fulfilled,  she  made  her  confession  in  this  man- 
ner, but  (f.  e.  without)  any  kind  of  demand,  freely.witli- 
out  interrogation ; God’s  name  by  earnest  prayer  being 
called  upon  for  opening  of  her  lips,  and  casing  of  her 
heart,  that  she,  by  rendering  of  the  truth,  might  glo- 
rify and  magnify  his  holy  name,  and  disappoint  the 
enemy  of  her  salvation.” — 'IVial  of  Margaret  Bar- 
clay, tf^.,  1618. 

Margaret  Barclay,  who  was  a young  and  lively 
person,  had  hitherto  conducted  herself  like  a pas- 
sionate and  high-toinpcred  woman  innocently  ac- 
cused, and  the  only  appearance  of  conviction  ob- 
tained against  her  was,  that  sho  carried  about  her 
rowan-tree  and  coloured  thread,  to  make,  as  she 
said,  her  cow  give  milk,  when  it  began  to  fail.  But 
the  gentle  torture— a strange  junction  of  words— re- 
commended as  an  anodyne  by  thegowl  Lord  Eglin- 
ton— the  placing,  namely,  her  legs  m the  stock.s,  and 
loading  her  bare  skins  with  bars  of  iron,  overcame 
her  resolution ; when,  at  her  screams  and  declara- 
tions that  she  was  willing  to  tell  all,  the  weights  were 
removed.  She  then  told  a story  of  destroying  the 
ship  of  John  Dein,  affirming,  that  it  was  with  the 
puniosc  of  killing  only  her  brother-in-law  and  Pro- 
vost Tran,  and  saving  the  rest  of  the  crew.  She  at 
the  same  time  involved  in  the  guilt  Isobel  Crawford. 
This  poor  woman  was  also  apprehended,  and,  in 
OTcat  terror,  confessed  the  imputed  crime,  retorting 
the  principal  blame  on  Margaret  Barclay  herself. 
The  trial  was  then  appointed  to  proceed,  when  Alex- 
ander Dean,  the  husband  of  Margaret  Barclay,  ap- 


peared in  court  with  a lawyer  to  act  in  his  wife’s  be- 
half. Apparently,  the  sight  of  her  husband  awakened 
some  hope  and  desire  ot  life,  for  when  the  prisontr 
was  n.sked  by  the  lawyer  whether  she  wished  to  be 
defended,  she  answered,  “As  you  phrase.  Rut  all  I 
have  confessed  was  in  agony  of  torture ; and,  before 
Go<l,  all  I liave  spoken  is  false  and  untrue.”  To 
which  she  pathetically  added—'*  Ye  have  been  too 
long  in  coming.” 

Inc  jury,  unmoved  by  these  affecting  circumstan- 
ces, proceeded  upon  the  principle  that  the  confession 
of  the  accused  could  not  be  con.sidered  as  made 
under  the  influence  of  torture,  since  the  bars  were 
not  actually  upon  her  limbs  at  the  time  it  was  deli- 
vered, although  they  were  placed  at  her  elbow  ready 
to  be  again  laid  on  her  bare  shins,  if  she  w as  kss 
explicit  in  her  declaration  than  her  auditors  wnslied. 
On  this  nice  disiinction,  they  in  one  voice  found 
Margaret  Barclay  guilty.  It  is  singular  that  she 
should  have  again  relumed  to  her  confession  after 
sentence,  and  died  affirming  it;— the  explanation  of 
w'hich,  however,  might  be,  either  that  she  had  really 
in  her  ignorance  and  folly  tampered  with  some  «jl<* 
spells,  or  that  an  appanmt  penitence  for  her  offence, 
however  imaginary,  was  the  only  mode  in  which  she 
could  obtain  any  share  of  public  svmpathy  at  her 
death,  or  a portion  of  the  prayers  of  the  clergy  and 
congregation,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  she  mi^t 
be  willing  to  purchase,  even  by  confession  of  wnti 
all  believed  respecting  her.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
she  earnestly  entreated  the  magistrates  that  no  harm 
should  be  done  to  Isobel  Crawford,  the  woman  whom 
she  had  herself  accused.  This  unfortunate  young 
creature  was  strangled  at  the  stake,  and  her  body 
burned  to  ashes,  having  died  with  many  expression. 
of  relifpon  and  iHmilence. 

It  was  one  fatal  consequence  of  the^  cruel  per- 
secutions, that  one  pile  was  usually  lighted  at  tbi; 
embers  of  another.  Accordingly,  in  the  present  case, 
three  victims  having  already  perished  by  this  accusa- 
tion, the  magistrates,  incensed  at  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  so  penlous  as  it  seemed  to  men  of  a niarifiDio 
life,  and  at  a loss  of  several  friends  of  their  own, 
one  of  whom  had  been  their  principal  magistrate, 
did  not  forbear  to  insist  against  Isobel  Cruwfonl, 
inculpated  by  Margaret  Barclay’s  confession.  A m w 
commission  w as  grantctl  for  her  trial,  and  after  th»* 
as.sistnnt  minister  of  Irvine,  Mr.  David  Dickson, 
had  made  earnest  prayers  to  (Jod  for  opening  her 
obdurate  and  closed  heart,  she  was  subjected  to  the 
torture  of  iron  bars  laid  upon  her  bare  shms.  ht  r 
feet  lieing  in  the  stocks,  as  in  the  case  of  Margarc  t 
Barclay. 

She  endured  diis  torture  with  incre«lible  finmi»  s.'-, 
since  she  did  " adniimbly,  without  any  kind  of  ri  ,i 
or  excJauiodon.  sufl'er  about  tliirty  .‘•tone  of  iron  !•» 
be  laid  on  her  legs,  never  shrinking  thereat  in  any 
sort,  but  remaining,  as  it  were,  steady.”  But  i;i 
shifting  the  situation  of  the  iron  bars,  and  removing 
thcni  to  another  part  of  htr  shins,  her  constat. cv 
gave  way  ; she  broke  out  into  horrible  cries  (thouch 
not  more  than  three  bars  were  then  actually  on  lur 
person)  of— "Tak  aff— tak  aff!”  On  lieing  rcJwv»«d 
from  the  torture,  she  made  the  usual  confession  of 
all  that  she  was  charged  with,  and  of  a connexion 
with  the  Devil  which  had  suhsisietl  for  several  years^ 
Sentence  was  given  against  her  accordingly.  After 
this  had  bi-en  denounced,  she  openly  denied  all  her 
former  confessions,  and  died  without  any  sign  of 
repentance,  offering  repented  interruptions  to  the 
imnister  in  hi.o  prayer,  and  absolutely  refusing  lo 
jiardon  the  executioner. 

This  trnjgedy  happened  in  the  year  1GJ3,  and  re- 
corded ns  It  is  very  particularly,  and  at  considerable 
length,  forms  the  most  detailed  speeimtn  1 have  met 
with,  of  a Scottish  trial  for  witchcraft, — illustratmg. 
in  particular,  how  poor  wretches,  abandoned,  a* 
ihcv  conceived,  by  God  tmd  the  world,  deprived  of 
all  iiunian  sympathy,  and  exposi’d  to  personal  tor- 
tures of  an  acute  description,  became  di.«posed  to 
throw  away  the  lives  that  vverc  rendered  bitter  to 
them,  by  a voluntary  corifession  of  guilt  rather  ibao 
struggle  hopelessly  against  so  many  evils.  Four 
persous  here  lost  their  lives,  merely  because  tbe 
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throwing  some  clay  models  into  the  sea,  a fact  told 
ditferenuy  by  the  witnesses  who  spoke  of  it,  corres- 
ponded with  the  season,  for  no  dav  was  fixed,  in 
W'hich  a particular  vessel  was  lost.  It  is  scarce  pos- 
sible that,  after  reading  such  a stoij,  a man  of  sense 
can  listen  for  an  instant  to  the  evidence  fotmded  on 
confessions  thus  obtained,  which  has  been  almost 
tlte  sole  reason  by  which  a few  individuals,  even  in 
nio<lcrn  times,  have  endeavoured  to  justify  a belief 
in  the  existence  of  witchcraft. 

The  result  of  the  judicial  examination  of  a crimi- 
nal, when  extorted  by  such  means,  is  the  most  sus- 
piciou.s  of  all  evidence,  and  even  when  voluntarily 
given,  is  scarce  admissible  without  the  corrobora- 
tion of  other  testimony. 

We  might  here  take  leave  of  our  Scottish  history 
of  witchcraft,  by  barely  mentioning  that  many  hun- 
dreds, nay  p^haps  thousands,  lost  their  lives  during 
two  centuries,  on  such  charges  and  such  evidence  as 
proved  the  death  of  those  persons  in  the  trial  of  the 
Irvine  witches.  One  case,  however,  is  so  much  dis- 
tinguished by  fame  among  the  numerous  instances 
which  occurred  in  Scotttsli  history,  that  we  arc 
under  the  necessity  of  bestowing  a few  words 
upon  those  celebrated  persons,  Major  Wier  and  bis 
sister. 

The  case  of  this  notorious  wizard  was  remarkable 
chietly  from  his  being  a man  of  some  condition,  (the 
son  of  a gentleman,  and  his  mother  a lady  of  family 
in  Clydesdale.)  which  was  seldom  the  case  with 
those  that  fell  under  similar  accusations.  It  was 
also  remarkable  in  his  case  that  he  had  been  a Co- 
' venanter,  and  peculiarly  attached  to  that  cause. 

I In  the  years  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  man  was 

trusted  and  employed  by  those  who  were  then  at  the 
I head  of  adairs,  and  was,  in  164<>,  cuinmandcr  of  the 
citV'guard  of  Edinburgh,  which  procured  him  his 
title  of  Major.  In  this  capacity  he  was  understood, 
as  was  ind^  implied  in  the  duties  of  that  officer  at 
the  period,  to  be  very  strict  in  executing  severity 
I upon  such  Royalists  as  fell  under  his  niilitaty  charge. 

I It  appears  that  the  Major,  with  a maiden  sister  who 

I had  Kept  hi.s  hous^  was  subject  to  fits  of  melan- 

cholic lunacy,  an  inSrtnity  easily  rcconcilnble  with 
I the  formal  pretences  which  he  made  to  a high  show 
I of  religious  zeal.  He  was  peculiar  in  his  gift  of 
prayer,  and  as  was  the  custom  of  tlie  [Huiod,  was 
often  called  to  exercise  this  talent  by  the  bedside  of 
I sick  personE^  until  it  came  to  b<!  uhserveti,  that,  by 

, some  association,  which  it  was  more  easy  to  con- 

ceive than  to  explain,  he  could  not  pray  with  the 
same  warmth  and  fluency  of  expression,  unless  he 
had  in  his  hand  a stick  of  peculiar  shape  and  ap- 
pearance, which  he  generally  walked  with.  It  was 
noticed,  in  short,  that  when  this  stick  was  taken 
from  him,  his  wit  and  talent  appeared  to  forsake  him. 
This  Major  Wier  was  seized  by  the  magistrates  on  a 
strange  whisper  that  became  current  respecting  vile 
practices,  which  he  seems  to  have  ndmitted  without 
either  shame  or  contrition.  The  disgusting  profli- 
gacies which  ho  confessed,  were  of  sucli  a character, 
that  it  may  be  charitably  hoped  that  most  of  them 
were  the  fruits  of  a depraved  imagination,  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  in  many  respects  a wicked 
and  criminal  hypocrite.  When  he  had  completed 
his  confession,  ne  avowed  solemnly  that  he  had  not 
confessed  the  nundreth  part  of  the  crimes  which  he 
bad  coinmiued.  From  this  time  he  would  answer 
no  interrogatory,  nor  would  he  have  recourse  to 
prayer,  arguing,  that  as  he  had  no  hope  whatever  of 
escaping  .Satan,  there  was  no  need  of  incensing  hitn 
by  vain  eflbrtsat  repentance.  Uis  witchcraft  seems 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  on  his  own  confes- 
sion : as  his  cndictmcnt  was  chiefly  founded  on  the 
same  documenL  in  which  he  nilege<l  he  had  never 
seen  the  Devil,  but  any  feeling  he  had  of  him  was  in 
the  dark.  He  received  sentence  of  death,  which  he 
suffered  12th  April,  1670,  at  the  Gallow-hitl.  between 
Leith  and  Eklinburgh.  He  died  so  stupidly  sullen 
and  impenitent,  as  tp  justify  the  opinion  that  he  vfas 
oppressed  with  a kind  of  melancholy  frenzy,  the 
consequence  perhaps  of  remorse,  but  such  as  urged 
him  not  to  repent,  but  to  despair.  It  seems  probaole 
that  he  was  burned  alive.  His  sister,  with  whom  he 
VoL.  I.— 6 D 


was  supposed  to  have  had  an  incestnoas  connexion, 
was  condemned  also  to  death,  leaving  a stronger 
and  more  explicit  testimony  of  their  mutual  sms 
than  could  be  extracted  from  the  Major.  She  gave, 
as  usual,  some  account  of  her  connexion  with  the 
queen  of  the  fairies,  and  acknowledged  the  assist- 
ance she  received  from  that  sovereign  in  spinning  an 
unusual  quantity  of  yam.  Of  her  brother,  she  said, 
that  one  day  a friend  called  upon  them  at  noonday 
with  a fiery  chariot,  and  invited  them  to  visit  a friend 
at_  Dalkeith,  and  that  while  there  her  brother  re- 
ceived information  of  the  event  of  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  No  one  saw  the  style  of  thar  equipage 
except  themselves.  On  the  scaffold,  this  woman, 
determining,  as  she  said,  to  die  " with  the  greatest 
shame  possible,”  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
throwing  off  her  clothes  before  the  people,  and  with 
scarce  less  trouble  was  she  flung  from  the  ladder  by 
the  executioner.  Her  last  words  were  in  the  tone  of 
the  sect  to  which  her  brother  had  so  long  affected 
to  belong:  “Many,”  she  said,  "weep  and  lament 
for  a poor  old  wretch  like  me ; but,  alas ! few  are 
weepint  for  a broken  Covenant.” 

The  Scottish  prelatists,  upon  whom  the  Covenant- 
ers used  to  throw  many  aspersions  respecting  their 
receiving  proof  agmnst  shot  from  the  Devil,  and 
other  infernal  practices,  rejoiced  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  their  tum,to retort  on  their  adversaries  the 
charge  of  sorce^.  Dr.  Hickes,  the  author  of  " The- 
saurus Septentrionalis,”  published  on  the  suffiect  of 
Major  Weir,  and  the  case  of  Mitchell,  who  fired  at 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  his  book  called 
" Ravaillac  Reqivivus,”  written  with  the  unjust  pur- 
pose of  attaching  to  the  religious  sect  to  which  the 
wizard  and  assassin  belong^  the  chaige  of  having 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  crimes  they  committra 
or  attempted. 

It  is  certain  that  no  story  of  witchcraft  or  necro- 
mancy, eo  many  of  which  occurred  near  and  in 
Edinburgh,  made  such  a lasting  impression  on  the 
public  mmd,  as  that  of  Major  Wier.  The  remains 
of  the  house  in  which  he  and  his  sister  lived  are  still 
shown  at  the  head  of  the  Westbow.  which  has  a 
peculiarly  gloomy  aspect,  well  suited  for  a necro- 
mancer. It  was  at  different  times  a brazier's  shop, 
and  a magazine  for  lint  and  in  my  younger  days 
was  employed  for  the  latter  use;  but  no  family 
would  inhabit  the  haunted  walls  as  a residence ; and 
bold  was  the  urchin  from  the  High-School  who 
dared  approach  the  gloomy  ruin,  at  the  risk  of  see- 
ing the  Major’s  enenanted  staft'  parading  through 
the  old  apartments,  or  hearing  the  hum  of  the  ne- 
cromantic wheel,  which  procured  for  his  sister  such 
a character  as  a spinner.  At  the  time  I am  writing, 
this  last  fortress  of  superstitious  renown  is  in  the 
course  of  being  destroyed,  in  order  to  the  modem 
improvements  now  carrying  on  in  a quarter  long 
thought  unimprovable. 

As  knowledge  and  learning  began  to  increase,  the 
gentlemen  ana  clergy  of  Scotland  became  ashamed 
of  the  credulity  of  their  ancestors,  and  witch  trials, 
although  not  discontinued,  more  seldom  disgrace 
our  records  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence. 

Sir  John  Clerk,  a scholar  and  an  antiquary,  the 
CTandfathcr  of  the  late  celebrated  John  Clerk  of 
Elden,  had  the  honour  to  be  among  the  first  to  de- 
cline acting  as  a commissioner  on  the  trial  of  a 
witch,  to  which  he  was  appointed  so  early  as  1678,* 
alleging,  dryly,  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  warlock 
(that  is,  conjurer)  suflficient  to  be  a judge  upon  such 
an  inquisition.  Allan  Ramsay,  his  friend,  and  who 
must  be  supposed  to  speak  the  sense  of  his  many 
respectable  patrons,  had  delivered  his  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  the  " Gentle  Shepherd,”  where  Mause’s 
imaginary  witchcraft  constitutes  the  machinery  of 
the  poem. 

Yet  these  dawnings  of  sense  and  humanity  were 
obscured  by  the  clouds  of  the  ancient  siqierstition 
on  more  than  one  distrn^ished  occasion.  In  1676, 
Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Pollock,  apparently  a man 
of  melancholic  and  valetudinary  habits,  believed 
himself  bewitched  to  death  by  six  witches,  one  man 
and  five  women,  who  were  leagued  for  the  purpose 
• See  FounUinlwill’i  Decitioos.  vol.  i p.  15. 
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of  tormenting  a clay  image  in  his  likeness.  The 
chief  evidence  on  the  subject  was  a vagabond  girl, 
pretending  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  But  as  her  impos- 
ture was  afterward  discovered,  and  herself  punish- 
ed. it  is  reasonably  to  be  concluded  that  she  had  her- 
self formed  the  picture  or  image  of  Sir  George,  and 
had  hid  it,  where  it  was  afterward  found,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  own  information.  In  the  mean  time, 
nve  of  the  accused  were  executed,  and  the  sixth  only 
escaped  on  account  of  extreme  youth. 

A still  more  remarkable  case  occurred  at  Paisley, 
in  1697,  where  a young  girl,  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  daughter  of  John  Shaw  of  Bargarran,  w;asthe 
nncipal  evidence.  This  unlucky  damsel,  beginning 
er  practices  out  of  a quarrel  with  a maid-servant, 
continued  to  imitate  a case  of  possession  so  accu- 
rately, that  no  less  than  tw'cnty  persons  were  con- 
demned upon  her  evidence,  of  whom  five  were  exe- 
cuted, besides  one  John  I^ed.  who  hanged  himself 
in  prison,  or,  as  was  charitably  said,  was  strangled 
by  the  Devil  in  person,  lest  he  should  make  disclo- 
sures to  the  detriment  of  the  service.  But  even 
those  who  believed  in  witchcraft  were  now  beginning 
to  open  their  eyes  to  the  dangers  in  the  present  mode 
of  prosecution.  “ I own  ” says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell, 
in  nis  MS.  Treatise  on  Witchcraft,  “ there  has  been 
much  harm  done  to  worthy  and  innocent  persons  in 
the  common  way  of  finding  out  witches,  and  in  the 
means  made  use  of  for  promoting  the  discovery  of 
such  wretches,  and  bringing  them  to  justice;  to 
that,  oftentimes  old  age,  poverty,  features,  and  ill 
fame,  with  such  like  grounds  not  worthy  to  be  re- 
presented to  a magistrate,  have  yet  movTO  many  to 
suspect  and  defame  their  neighbours,  to  the  un- 
speakable prejudice  of  Christian  chanty : a late  in- 
stance whereof  we  had  in  the  west,  in  the  business 
of  the  sorceries  exercised  upori  the  Laird  of  Bargar- 
ran’s  daughter,  anno  1697,  a time  when  persons  of 
more  goodness  and  esteem  than  most  of  their  ca- 
lumniators were  defamed  for  witches,  and  which 
was  occasioned  mostly  by  the  forwardness  and  ab- 
surd credulity  of  diverse  otherwise  worthy  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  some  topping  professors  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Gla.«ow.”* 

Those  who  doubted  of  tho  tousc  of  the  law,  or 
reasonableness  of  the  practice,  in  such  cases,  began 
to  lake  courage,  and  state  their  objections  Iroldly. 
In  the  year  1704,  a frightful  instance  of  popular 
bigotry'  occurred  at  Pittenw'eem.  A strolling  vaga- 
bond who  affected  fits,  laid  an  accusation  of  witch- 
craft against  two  women,  who  were  accordingly 
seized  on,  and  imprisoned  with  the  usual  severities. 
One  of  the  unhappy  creatures,  Janet  Cornfoot  by 
name,  escaixnl  from  prison,  but  was  unhappily 
caught,  and  brought  back  to  Pittenweem,  where  she 
(ell  into  the  hands  of  a ferocious  mob,  consisting  of 
rude  seamen  and  fishers.  The  magistrates  made 
no  attempts  for  her  rescue,  and  the  crowd  exercised 
their  brutal  pleasure  on  the  poor  old  woman,  pelted 
her  with  stones,  swung  her  suspended  on  a rope  be- 
tween a ship  and  tho  shore,  and  finally  ended  her 
miserable  c.xistence  by  throwing  a door  oyer  her  as 
she  lay  exhausted  on  the  beach,  and  heaping  stones 
upon  ii  till  she  was  pressed  to  death.  As  even  the 
existing  laws  against  witchcraft  were  transm-essed 
by  tills  brutal  not,  a warm  attack  was  made  upon 
the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  town,  by  those 
who  were  shocked  at  a tragedv  of  such  a horrible 
cost.  There  were  answers  published,  in  which  the 
parties  assailed  were  zealously  defended.  The  su- 
crior  authorities  were  expeetTO  to  take  up  the  affair, 
ut  it  so  happened,  during  the  general  distraction  of 
the  country  concerning  the  Union,  that  the  murder 
went  without  the  investigation  which  a crime  so 
horrid  demanded.  Still,  however,  it  was  something 
gained  that  the  cruelty  was  exposed  to  the  public. 
The  voice  of  general  opinion  was  now  appeal^  to, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  the  sentiments  which  it  ad- 
vocates are  commonly  those  of  good  sense  and  hu- 
manity. 

The  officers  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  law 
dared  now  assert  their  official  authority,  and  reserve 

* Law's  Man>ori«l»,  edit«d  brO.  K.  Sharpe,  Eaq.,  Prefatory 
Notice,  p.  83. 


for  their  own  decision  cases  of  suppos^  witchcraft, 
which  the  fear  of  public  clamour  had  induced  them 
formerly  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  inferior  judges, 
operated  upon  by  all  the  prejudices  of  the  country 
and  the  populace. 

In  171B,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Robert  Dundas,  of 
Arniston,  then  King’s  Advocate,  wrote  a severe  let- 
ter of  censure  to  the  Sheriff-depute  of  Caithness,  in 
the  first  place,  as  having  neglected  to  communicate 
officially  certain  precognitions  which  be  had  led  re- 
specting some  recent  practices  of  w'itchcraft  in  his 
county.  The  Advocate  reminded  this  local  judge, 
that  the  duty  of  inferior  raamstrates,  in  such  cases, 
was  to  advise  witli  the  King’s  Counsel,  first,  whether 
they  should  be  made  subject  of  a trial  or  not ; and, 
if  so,  before  what  court,  and  in  what  manner,  it 
should  take  place.  He  also  called  the  magistrate's 
attention  to  a report,  that  he,  tho  Sheriff-depute.  in- 
tended to  judge  in  the  case  himself  t " a thing  of  too 
great  difficulty  to  be  tried  yvithout  very  deliberate 
advice,  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  an  inferior 
court.”  The  Sheriff-depute  sends,  yvith  his  aix>!og>', 
the  precognition^  of  the  affair,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  nonsensical  in  this  nonsensical  department  of 
the  law.  A certain  carpenter,  named  Wilham  Mont- 
gomer)',  was  so  infested  with  cats,  which,  as  his 
servant-maid  reported,  “ spoke  among  themselves.” 
that  he  fell  in  a rage  upon  a party  of  these  animals 
which  had  assembled  in  bis  house  at  irrt^lar  hours, 
and  between  his  Highland  arms  of  knife,  dirk,  and 
broadsword,  and  his  professional  weapon  of  an  axe, 
he  made  such  a dispersion  (hat  they;  were  quiet  for 
the  night.  In  coiise^qucnce  of  his  blows,  two 
witches  were  said  to  have  died.  The  case  of  a third, 
named  Nin-Gilbert,  was  still  more  remarkable. 
Her  leg  being  broken,  the  injureti  limb  witherf>d, 
pined,  and  finally  fell  off:  on  which  the  hag  was  en- 
closed in  prison,  vyhere  she  also  died ; and  the  ques- 
tion which  remained  was,  whether  any  process 
should  be  directed  against  persons  whom,  in  her 
compelled  confession,  she  had  as  usual,  informed 
against.  The  Lord  Advocate,  as  may  be  suppose<l, 
quashed  all  further  procedure. 

In  I7‘20,  an  unUicKV  boy,  the  third  son  of  James, 
Lord  Torpichen,  took  it  into  his  head,  under  instruc- 
tions. it  is  said,  from  a knavish  governor,  to  play  the 

tiossesscd  and  bewitched  person,  laying  the  cause  of 
lis  distress  on  certain  old  witches  in  Galder.  near  to 
which  village  his  father  had  his  mansion.  The  wo- 
men were  inipriaomd,  and  one  or  two  of  them  died ; 
but  the  crown  counsel  would  not  proceed  to  trial. 
The  noble  family  also  began  to  see  through  the  che^L 
The  buy  was  sent  to  sea,  and  though  nc  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  disposed  to  try  his  fits  wfarie 
on  board,  when  the  discipline  of  the  navy  proved 
too  severe  for  his  cunning,  in  process  of  time  he  be- 
came a good  sailor,  assisted  gallantly'  in  defence  of 
tho  vessel  against  (he  pirates  of  Angria,  and  Anally 
was  drownra  in  a storm. 

In  the  year  1722,  a Sheriff-depute  of  Sutherland, 
Captain  David  Rpssof  Littledean,  took  it  uiK>n  him, 
in  tiagraiu  violation  of  the  then  ostablishea  rules  of 
jurisdiction,  to  pronounce  the  last  sentence  of  death 
for  wimheraft  which  was  ever  passed  in  Scotland. 
The  victim  was  an  insane  old  woman,  belonging  lo 
the  parish  of  Loth,  who  had  so  little  idea  of  her  sito- 
ation  as  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  tire  which  w-as 
destined  to  consume  her.  She  had  a daughter  lame 
both  of  hands  and  feet,  a circumstance  attributed  to 
the  witch’s  liaving  been  used  to  transform  her  into 
a pony,  and  get  her  diod  by  the  Devil.  It  does  not 
appear  that  anv  punishment  was  inflicted  for  this 
cruel  abuse  of  tho  law  on  tho  person  of  a creaUira 
so  helpless ; but  the  too  of  the  lame  daughter,  he 
himself  distinguished  by  the  same  misfortune,  was 
living  80  lately  ns  to  receive  tho  charity  of  tJie  pre- 
sent JMarchioness  of  Stafford,  Countess  of  Suther- 
land in  her  own  right,  to  whom  the  poor  of  her  ex- 
tensive country  are  as  well  known  as  those  of  the 
higher  order. 

r _The  precognition  it  the  rceord  oftfaeprelinuiwiTOTKlaDoe  oa 
which  thu  public  officen  char^,  in  Scotland,  with  outiea  intraat- 
cd  to  a nmnd  jury  in  En^lana,  incur  the  rMpooaibility  of 
an  accuaod  peraon  to  triu. 
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Since  this  dqilorable  action,  there  has  been  no 
judicial  interference  in  Scotland  on  account  of  witch- 
craft, unless  to  prevent  explosions  of  popular  enmitv 
against  people  suspected  of  such  a crime,  of  which 
some  instances  could  be  produced.  The  remains  of 
the  superstition  sometimes  occur ; there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  vulgar  are  still  addicted  to  the  custom 
of  scoring  above  the  breath*  (as  it  is  termed,)  and 
other  counter- spells,  evincing  that  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft is  only  asleep,  and  migltt  in  remote  comers  be 
awakened  to  deeds  of  blood.  An  instance  or  two 
may  be  quoted,  chiefly  as  facts  known  to  the  author 
himself. 

In  a remote  part  of  the  Highlands,  an  ignorant 
and  malignant  woman  seems  really  to  have  medi- 
tated the  destruction  of  her  neighbour’s  properly,  by 
placing  in  a cowhouse,  or  byre,  as  we  call  it,  a pot 
of  baked  clay,  containing  locks  of  hair,  parings  of 
nails,  and  other  trumpery.  This  precious  spell  was 
discovered,  the  design  conjectured,  and  the  watch 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  had  not  a high-spi- 
rited and  excellent  lady  m the  neighbourhood  ga- 
thered some  of  her  people,  (though  these  were  not 
vciy  fond  of  the  service,)  and  bv  main  force  taken 
the  unfortunate  creature  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
populace.  The  formidable  spell  is  now'  in  my  pos- 
session. 

About  two  years  since,  as  they  were  taking  dowm 
the  walls  of  a building  formerly  used  as  a feeding- 
house  for  cattle,  in  the  town  of  Dalkeith,  there  was 
found  below  the  threshold-stone  the  withered  heart 
of  some  animok  stuck  full  of  many  scores  of  pins; 
— a counter-charm,  according  to  tradition,  against 
the  operations  of  witchcraft  on  the  cattle  which  are 
kept  within.  Aniong  the  almost  innumerable  droves 
of  bullocks  which  come  down  every  year  from  the 
Highlands  for  the  south,  there  is  scarce  one  but  has 
a curious  knot  upon  his  tail,  w'hich  is  also  a precau- 
tion, lest  an  evil  eye,  or  an  evil  spell,  may  do  the 
animal  harm. 

The  last  Scottish  story  with  which  I will  trouble 
you,  happened  in  or  shortly  after  the  year  1800,  and 
the  whole  circumstances  are  well  known  to  me. 
The  dearth  of  the  years  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  beginning  oi  this  century,  was  inconvenient  to 
all,  but  distressing  to  the  poor.  A solitary  old  wo- 
man, in  a vvild  and  lonely  district,  mibsistm  chiefly 
by  rearing  chickens,  an  operation  requiring  so  much 
care  antiattention,  that  the  gentry,  and  even  the 
farmers*  wives,  often  find  it  better  to  buy  poultry  at 
a certain  age,  than  to  undertake  the  trouble  of  bring- 
ing them  up.  As  the  old  woman^  in  the  present  in- 
stance, fought  her  way  through  life  better  than  her 
ncighbonrs.  envy  stigmatized  her  as  having  some  un- 
lawful mode  or  increasing  the  gains  of  her  little 
trade,  and  apparently  she  did  not  take  much  alarm 
at  the  accusation.  But  she  felt,  like  others,  the 
dearth  of  the  years  alluded  to,  and  chiefly  because 
the  farmers  were  unwilling  to  sell  grain  in  the  very 
moderate  quantities  which  she  wa.s  able  to  purchase, 
and  without  which,  her  little  stock  of  poultry  must 
have  been  inevitably  starvwl.  In  distress  on  this 
account,  the  dame  went  to  a neighbouring  farmer,  a 
very  good-natured,  sensible,  honest  man,  and  re- 
quested him,  a.s  a favour,  to  sell  her  a peck  of  oats 
at  any  price.  “Good  neighbour,”  he  said,  “I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  you,  but  my  corn  is 
measured  out  for  Dalkeith  market ; my  carts  are 
loaded  to  set  out,  and  to  open  these  sacks  again,  and 
for  so  small  a quantity,  would  cast  my  accounts 
loose,  and  create  much  trouble  and  disadvantage; 

I dare  say  you  will  get  all  you  want  at  such  a place, 
or  such  a place.”  On  receiving  this  answer,  the  old 
woman’s  temper  gave  w.iy.  She  scolded  the  wealthy 
farmer,  and  wished  evil  to  his  pr^erty,  which  was 
just  setting  off  for  the  market.  They  parttid,  after 
some  angry  language  on  both  sides;  and  sure 
enough,  as  the  carts  crossed  the  ford  of  the  river 
beneath  the  farm-house,  off  came  the  wheel  from 
one  of  them,  and  five  or  six  sacks  of  corn  were  da- 
maged by  the  water.  The  good  fanner  hardly  knew 
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what  to  think  of  this ; there  were  the  two  circum- 
stances deemed  of  old  essential  and  sufiicient  to  the 
crime  of  witchcraft— Damnum  minatum.,  et  malum 
«ec«/«m.— Scarce  knowing  what  to  believe,  he  hast- 
ened to  consult  the  Sherifiof  the  county,  as  a friend 
rather  than  a magistrate,  upon  a case  so  extraordi- 
nary. The  ofticioT  person  snowed  him  that  the  laws 
against  witchcraft  were  abrogated,  and  had  little 
difficulty  to  bring  him  to  regard  the  matter  in  its 
true  light  of  an  accident. 

It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  accused  herself 
was  not  to  be  reconcihxl  to  the  Bheriff‘’s  doctrine  so 
easily.  He  reminded _ her,  that  if  she  used  her 
tongue  wath  so  much  license,  she  must  expose  her- 
sclfto  suspicions,  and  that  should  coincidences  hap- 
pen to  irritate  her  neighbours,  she  might  suffer  harm 
at  a time  when  there  was  no  one  to  protect  her. 
He  therefore  requested  her  to  be  more  cautious  in 
her  language  for  her  own  sake,  professing,  at  the 
same  time,  liis  beUef  that  her  words  and  intentions 
were  perfectly  harmless,  and  that  he  had  no  appre- 
hension of  being  hurt  by  her,  let  her  wish  her  worst 
to  him.  She  was  rather  more  angry  than  pleased 
at  the  well-meaning  sheriff’s  skepticism.  “ I would 
be  laith  to  wish  ony  ill  cither  to  you  or  yours,  sir,” 
she  said ; " for  I kenna  how  it  is,  but  something  ayo 
comes  after  my  words  when  I am  ill-|mided,  and 
speak  ower  fast.”  In  short,  she  was  obstinate  in 
claiming  an  influence  over  the  destiny  of  others  by 
words  and  wishes,  which  might  have  in  other  times 
conveyed  her  to  the  stake ; for  which  her  expres- 
sions, their  consequences,  and  her  disposition  to 
insist  upon  their  efficacy,  would  certainly  of  old 
have  made  her  a fit  victim.  At  present,  the  story  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  but  as  it  contains  mate- 
rials resembling  those  out  of  which  many  tragic  in- 
cidents have  nnsen. 

So  low,  in  short,  is  now  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
that,  perhaps  it  is  only  received  by  those  half-crazy 
individuals  who  feel  a i^cies  of  consequence  derived 
from  accidental  coincidences,  which,  were  they  re- 
ceived by  the  community  in  general,  wuuldgo  near, 
ns  on  former  occasions,  to  cost  the  lives  of  those 
who  make  their  boast  of  them.  At  least,  one  hy- 
pochondriac patient  is  known  to  the  author,  who 
believes  him^lf  the  victim  of  a gang  of  witches,  and 
ascribes  his  illness  to  their  charms,  so  that  he  wants 
nothing  but  an  indulgent  judge  to  awake  again  tho 
old  ideas  of  sorcery. 


LETTER  X. 

Other  myrtle  Arte  independent  of  Witchcraft— Ajtrolocry  -It*  In- 
fluence during  the  16th  and  I7th  Centuriof — Baae  ItiKirance  of 
thnac  who  inactifcd  it— Liily'i  Hintorr  of  hu  Life  and  Tunet— 
Astrologer's  Society— Dr.  Lamb— Dr.  Forman— Estiblishment 
of  tho  Royal  Society— Partridge— Conneiion  of  Astrolagora 
with  elementary  BpiriU— Dr.  Dun— Irish  ftuperstitoin  of  the 
Banshio— Similar  Supentition  in  the  Hiirhland*- llrownie— 
Gliosti— Belief  of  ancient  Philosophers  on  tlmt  suhjoii— ln<a^ 
into  tho  Rosiiect  due  to  such  Tales  m ruodom  Times—  Kvklonco 
of  a Ghost  against  a Murderer— Ghost  of  Sir  Ceorp!  vilUeit — 
Story  of  Earl  St  Vinccnl— of  a British  Genera!  Offii'cr—of  an 
Appariiion  in  Fmnre— of  the  se«md  Lord  LytlelUiii  -of  Bill 
Jones— of  Jarvis  Matcham— Trial  of  two  Higniandi  rs  tor  the 
Murder  of  Boreennt  Daxis,  discox'ered  by  a Ghost— Dintuiiiaricea 
at  Woodstf^k,  Anno  1649— Impotlurc  called  the  Htockwell 
Ghost — Similar  Cnio  in  Scotland — Ghost  appearing  to  an  Ex- 
cisoman— Story  of  a disturbed  House  dbeovered  by  the  Firm- 
ness of  tho  Proprietor— Apparition  at  Plymouth— A Club  of  Phi- 
losophers—Ghost  Adventure  of  a Farmer--Trick  upon  a veteran 
Soldier— Ghost  Stories  recommended  by  tho  Skill  of  the  Au- 
thors xvho  Compose  thorn— Mrs.  Veal’s  Ghost — Dunton’s  Appa- 
rition Evidence— Efliwt  of  ainiropriata  Bccnciy  to  encounuu  a 
Tendency  to  Supemtiiion — Diflurs  at  distant  Periods  of  Lito— 
Night  at  Gloinmu  Castle  about  1791— VisiT  to  Dunveganin  18U. 

While  the  vulgar  endeavoured  to  obtain  a glance 
into  the  darkness  of  futurity  by  consulting  the  witch 
or  fortune-teller,  the  great  were  supposed  to  have  a 
royal  path  of  their  own,  commanding  a view  from 
a loftier  quarter  of  the  same  terra  incognita.  This 
was  represented  as  accessible  by  several  routes. 
Physiognomy,  Chiromancy,  and  other  fantastic  arts 
of  prediction,  affordctl  each  its  mystical  assistance 
and  guidance.  But_  the  road  most  flattering  to  hu- 
man vanity,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  most 
seductive  to  human  credulity,  was  that  of  Astrology, 
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the  qneen  of  mystic  sciences,  who  flattered  those 
who  conflded  in  her,  that  the  planets  and  stars  in 
their  spheres  figure  forth  and  influence  the  fate  of 
the  creatures  of  mortality,  and  that  a sage  acquaint- 
ed with  her  lore  could  predict,  with  some  approach 
to  certainty,  the  events  of  any  man’s  career,  his 
chance  of  success  in  life  or  in  marriage,  his  advance 
in  favour  of  the  great,  or  answer  anv  other  horary 
questions,  as  they  were  termed,  whicli  he  might  be 
anxious  to  propound,  provided  always  ho  could  sup- 
ply the  exact  moment  of  his  birth.  This,  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, was  all  that  was  necessarv  to  enable  the  as- 
trologer to  erect  a scheme  of  the  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which  should  disclose  the  life  of 
the  interrogator,  or  Native,  as  he  was  called,  w'ith 
all  its  changes,  post,  present,  and  to  come. 

Imagination  was  dazzled  by  a prospect  so  splen- 
did ; and  we  find  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
cultivation  of  this  fantastic  science  was  the  serious 
object  of  men  whose  understandings  and  acqttire- 
ments  admit  of  no  question.  Bacon  himself  allow- 
ed the  truth  which  might  be  found  in  a well-regu- 
lated astrology,  making  thus  a distinction  between 
the  art  as  commonly  practised,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  might,  as  he  conceived,  be  tnade  a proper 
use  of.  But  a grave  or  sober  use  of  this  science,  if 
even  Bacon  could  have  taught  such  moderation, 
would  not  have  suited  the  temper  of  those  who,  in- 
flamed by  hopes  of  temporal  aggrandizement,  pre- 
tended to  understand  and  explain  to  others  the  lan- 
guage of  the  stars.  Almost  all  the  other  paths  of 
mystic  knowdedge  led  to  poverty;  even  the  alchy- 
mist,  though  talking  loud  and  high  of  the  endless 
treasures  his  urt  was  to  produce,  lived  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  year  to  year,  upon  hopes  as  unsub- 
stantial as  the  smoke  of  his  furnace.  Hut  the  pur- 
suits of  the  astrologer  were  such  ns  called  for  in- 
stant remuneration.  He  became  rich  by  the  eager 
hopes  and  fond  credulity  of  those  who  consulted 
him,  and  that  artist  lived  by  duping  others,  instead 
of  starving,  like  others,  by  duping  himself.  The 
wi.sest  men  have  been  cheated  by  the  idea  that  some 
supernatural  influence  upheld  and  miidcd  them ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Wallenstein  to  that  of  Buona- 
parte, ambition  and  success  have  placed  confidence 
in  the  species  of  fatalism  inspired  by  a belief  of  the 
influence  of  their  ow'n  star.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  science  was  little  pursued  by  those  who,  faithful 
in  their  remarks  and  reports,  must  soon  have  dis- 
covered its  delusive  vanity  through  the  splendour  of 
its  professions ; and  the  place  of  such  calm  and 
disinterested  pursuers  of  truth  was  occupied  by  a 
set  of  men,  sometimes  ingenious,  always  forward 
and  assuming,  whose  knowledge  was  imposition, 
w’hose  responses  were,  like  the  oracles  of  yore, 
grounded  on  the  desire  of  deceit,  and  who.  if  some- 
times they  were  elevated  into  rank  and  fortune, 
were  more  frequently  found  classed  with  rogues  and 
vagabonds.  This  was  the  more  apt  to  be  the  case, 
that  a sufficient  stock  of  impudence,  and  some 
knowledge  by  rote  of  the  terms  of  art,  were  all  the 
store  of  information  necessary  for  establishing  a 
conjurer.  The  natural  conseqtience  of  the  degraded 
character  of  the  professors,  was  the  degradation  of 
the  art  itself.  Lilly,  who  wrote  the  History  of  his 
own  rdfe  and  Times,  notices  in  that  curious  volume 
the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  day,  who 
made  pretensions  to  nstrolog>',  and  almost  without 
exception  describes  them  ns  profligate,  worthless, 
sharking  cheats,  abandoned  to  vice,  and  imposing, 
by  the  gro.sscst  frauds,  upon  the  silly  fools  who  con- 
sulted them.  From  what  we  learn  of  his  own  his- 
tory, Lilly  himself,  n low-born,  ignorant  man,  with 
some  gloomy  shades  of  fanaticism  in  his  tempera- 
ment, w-as  sufficiently  fitted  to  dupe  others,  and 
perhaps  cheated  himself,  merely  by  perusing,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  some  of  the  astrological 
tracts  devised  by  men  of  less  cunning,  though  per- 
haps more  pretence  to  science,  than  he  liimself 
plight  boast.  Yet  the  public  still  continued  to 
swallow  these  gross  impositions,  though  coming 
from  .“uch  unworthy  authority.  The  astrologers  em- 
braced different  sides  of  the  Civil  War,  and  tbe  king 


on  one  side,  with  the  Parliamentary  leaders  on  tbe 
other,  were  both  equally  curious  to  Know,  and  eager 
to  believe,  what  Lilly,  Wharton,  or  Gadbun',  had 
discovered  from  the  heavens,  touching  the  fortune 
of  the  strife.  Lilly  was  a prudent  person^  contriving 
with  some  addre.ss  to  shift  the  sails  of  his  prophetic 
bark,  so  as  to  suit  the  current  of  the  time,  and  the 
gale  of  fortune.  No  person  could  better  discover 
from  various  omens  the  course  of  Charles's  mis- 
fortunes, so  soon  as  they  had  come  to  pass.  In  the 
time  of  the  Common w'ealih,  he  foresaw  the  per- 
petual destruction  of  the  monarcliy,  and  in  16«0, 
this  did  not  prevent  his  foreseeing  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  11.  He  maiiuaint^  some  credit  even 
among  the  better  classes,  for  Aubrey  and  Ashtnole 
both  called  themselves  his  friends,  being  persons 
extremely  credulous  doubtless  respecting  the  mystic 
arts.  Once  a-ycar.  too,  the  astrologers  had  a public 
dinner  or  feast,  where  the  knaves  were  patronized 
by  the  company  of  such  fools  as  claimed  the  title  of 
Pnilomnihs;  that  is,  lovers  of  the  mathematics,  by 
which  name  were  still  distinguished  those  who  en- 
couraged the  pursuit  of  mystical  prescience,  the 
nmst  opposite  possible  to  exact  science.  Elias  Ash- 
mole.  the  ‘‘  most  honourable  Esquire’’  to  whom 
Lilly’s  Life  is  dedicated,  seldom  failed  to  attend: 
nay,  several  men  of  sense  and  knowleilge  bonouml 
this  rendezvous.  Cong’reve's  picture  of  a man  like 
Foresight,  the  dupe  of  Astrology  and  its  sister  arts, 
was  then  common  in  society.  But  the  astrologers 
of  the  17th  century  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
the  stars.  There  was  no  province  of  fraud  which 
they  did  not  practice;  thev  were  scandalous  as 
panders,  and  as  quacks  sold  potions  for  the  most 
unworthy  purposes.  For  such  reasons  the  common 
ppple  detested  the  astrologers  of  the  great,  as  cor- 
dially ns  they  did  the  more  vnlgar  witches  of  their 
own  sphere. 

Dr.  Lnmh,  patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who,  like  other  overgrown  favourites,  was  in- 
clined to  cherish  astrology,  was,  in  16-40,  pulled  to 

fiieces  in  the  city  of  London  by  the  enraged  popu- 
nce,  and  his  maid-.servant,  thirteen  years  afterward, 
hanged  as  a W'itch  at  Salisbury.  In  the  villanous 
transaction  of  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Ovtr- 
bury,  in  King  James’s  time,  much  mention  was 
made  of  the  art  and  skill  of  Dr.  Forman,  another 
professor  of  the  same  sort  with  Lainh,  who  was 
consulted  by  the  Countess  of  Essex  on  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  her  piilty  intrigue  with  the  Earl 
of  Somerset.  He  was  dead  before  the  affair  broke 
out,  which  inighl  otherwise  have  cost  him  the  gib- 
bcL,  as  it  did  all  others  concerned,  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  only  of  the  principal  parties,  the  atrocious  au- 
thors .of  the  crime.  When  the  cause  was  tried, 
some  little  ouppets  were  produced  in  court,  which 
were  viqwea  by  one  party  with  horror,  as  represent- 
ing the  most  horrid  si>ell8.  It  was  even  said  that 
the  Devil  was  about  to  pull  down  the  court-house 
on  their  being  discovered.  Others  of  the  audience 
only  saw  in  them  the  baby  figures  on  which  dress- 
makers then,  as  now,  were  accustomed  to  expose 
new  fashions. 

Tlie  erection  of  the  Royal  Society,  dedicated  to 
far  difl’erent  purposes,  than  the  pursuits  of  astrology, 
had  a itatural  operation  in  bringing  the  latter  into 
discredit ; and  although  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed  continued  to  support  some  pre- 
tenders to  that  science,  the  name  of  Philomath  as- 
sumed by  these  persons  and  their  clients  began  to 
sink  under  ridicule  and  contempt.  When  Sir 
Richard  Steele  sot  up  the  paper  called  the  Guardian, 
he  chose,  under  the  title  of  Nestor  Ironside,  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  nn  astrologer,  and  issued  pre- 
dictions accordingly,  one  of  whidi,  announcing  the 
death  of  a person  colled  Partridge,  once  a shoe- 
ii}akcr,  hut  at  the  time  the  conductor  of  an  Astrolo- 
gical Almanack,  led  to  a controversy,  which  was 
supported  with  great  humour  by  Sw’ift  and  otbtr 
w'ags.  I bcLeve  you  will  find  that  this,  with  Swifl’s 
Elegy,  on  the  same  person,  is  one  of  tne  la.st  occa- 
sions in  which  astrology  has  afforded  even  a jest  to 
the  pod  people  of  England. 

. Tnis  diahonoured  science  has  some  right  to  be 
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mentioned  in  a treatise  on  Demonology,  because  the 
earlier  astrologers,  though  denying  the  use  of  all 
necromancy,  that  is,  unlawful  or  black  magic,  pre- 
tended always  to  a correspondence  with  the  various 
spirits  of  the  elements,  on  the  principles  of  the  Rosi- 
cnician  philosophy,  '('hey  nffirnied  they  could  bind 
to  their  service^  and  imprison  in  a ring,  a mirror,  or 
a stone,  guime  lairy,  sylph,  or  salamander,  and  com- 
pel It  to  apjtear  when  called,  and  render  answers  to 
such  questions  as  the  viewer  should  propose.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  sage  himself  did  not  pretend  to 
see  the  spirit ; but  the  task  of  viewer,  or  reader,  was 
intrusted  to  a third  party,  a hoy  or  girl  usually  un- 
der (he  years  of  puberty.  Dr.  Dee,  an  e.xcellent 
mathematician,  had  a stone  of  this  kind,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  impost^d  upon  concerning  the  spirits 
attached  to  it,  their  actions  and  answers,  by  the  re- 
port of  one  Kelly,  who  acted  as  his  viewer.  The 
unfortunate  Dee  was  ruined  by  his  associates  both 
in  fortune  and  reputation.  His  show-stone,  or  mir- 
ror, is  still  preserved,  among  other  curiosities,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Some  superstition  of  the  same 
kind  was  introduced  by  the  celebrated  Count  Cag- 
liostro,  during  the  course  of  the  intrigue  respecting 
the  diamond  necklace,  in  which  the  late  Maria  Au- 
toiueltc  was  so  unfortunately  implicated. 

Dismissing  this  general  class  of  impostors,  w’ho 
arc  now  seioom  heard  of,  we  come  now  briefly  to 
mention  some  leading  superstitions,  once,  perhaps, 
common  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  now  re- 
stricted to  those  which  continue  to  he  inhabited  by 
an  undisturbed  and  native  race.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  Irish  fiction,  which  assigns 
to  certain  families  of  ancient  descent  and  distin- 
guished rank  the  privilege  of  a banshie,  os  she  is 
called,  or  household  fairy,  whose  office  it  is  to  ap- 
pear, seemingly  mourning  while  she  announces  the 
approaching  death  of  some  one  of  the  destined  race. 
The  .subject  ha.s  been  so  lately  and  beautifully  inves- 
tigated and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker,  and 
others,  that  I may  dispense  with  being  verv  particu- 
lar regarding  it.  If  I am  rightly  informeii,  the  dis- 
tinction of  a banshie  is  only  aljowed  to  families  of 
the  pure  Milesian  stock,  and  is  never  ascribed  to 
any  descendant  of  the  proudest  Norman  or  boldest 
Saxon  who  followed  the  banner  of  Earl  Strong- 
bow,  much  less  to  adventurers  of  later  dale  who 
have  obtained  settlements  in  the  Green  Isle. 

Several  families  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  an- 
ciently laid  claim  to  the  distinction  of  an  attendant 
spirit,  W’ho  performed  the  office  of  the  Irish  banshie. 
Aiiiong  them,  however,  the  functions  of  this  attend- 
ant genius,  whose  form  and  appearance  differed  in 
different  cases,  were  not  limited  to  announcing  the 
dissolution  of  those  whose  days  were  numbered. 
The  Highlanders  contrived  tp  exact  from  them 
other  points  of  service,  sometimes  as  w’arding  off 
dangers  of  battle;  at  others,  as  guarding  and  pro- 
tecting the  infant  heir  through  the  dangers  of  child- 
hood; and  sometimes  as  condescending  to  interfere 
even  in  the  sports  of  the  chieftain,  and  point  out  the 
fittest  move  to  lie  made  at  chess,  or  the  best  card  to 
be  played  at  any  other  game.  Among  those  spirits 
W’ho  have  deigned  to  vouch  their  existence  by  ap- 
pearance of  late  years,  is  that  of  an  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  MacLean  of  Lochbuy.  Before  the  death 
of  any  of  his  race,  the  phantom-chief  gallops  along 
the  sea-beach,  near  to  the  castle,  announcing  the 
event  by  cries  and  lamentations.  The  s^iectre  is 
said  to  nnyo  rods  his  rounds  and  uttered  his  dcath- 
cnes  within  these  few  years,  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  family  and  clan,  though  much  shocked, 
were  in  no  way  surprised,  to  hear,  by  next  accounts, 
that  their  gallant  chief  was  dead  at  Lisbon,  where 
lie  served  under  Lord  Wellington. 

Of  a meaner  origin  and  occupation  was  the  Scot- 
tish Brow’nie-;already  raentioncHl,  as  sqmew’hnt  re- 
sembling Robin  Goodfellow  in  the  frolicsome  days 
of  Old  England,  This  spirit  was  easily  banished, 
or,  as  it  was  styled,  hired  away,  by  the  offer  of 
clothes  or  food ; but  many  of  the  simple  inhabitants 
could  little  see  the  pnidcnce  of  parting  w’iih  such  a 
useful  domestic  dradge,  w’ho  served  faithfully,  with- 
out fee  and  reward,  food  or  raiment.  Neither  was 


it  at  all  times  safe  to  reject  Brownie’s  assistance. 
Thus,  w’e  are  informed  by  Brand,  that  a young  man 
in  the  Orkneys  “ used  to  brew,  and  sometimes  rend 
upon  his  Bible;  to  wiiom  an  old  woman  in  the 
house  said,  that  Brownie  w’as  displeased  with  that 
book  he  read  upon,  which,  if  he  continued  to  do, 
they  would  get  no  more  service  of  Brownie ; but  he 
being  better  instructed  from  that  hook,  which  w’as 
Brownie’s  eye-sore,  and  the  object  ot  his  wrath, 
when  he  brewed,  would  not  suffer  any  sacrifice  to  be 
given  to  Brownie : whereupon  the  first  and  second 
brew’ings  were  spoiled,  and  for  no  use ; for  though 
the  wort  w’rought  well,  yet  in  a little  time  it  left  off 
working,  and  grew’  cold ; but  of  the  third  broust,  or 
brewing,  he  had  ale  very  good,  though  he  would 
not  mve  any  sacrifice  to  Brownie,  with  whom  after- 
ward they  were  no  more  troubled.”  Another  slor>' 
of  the  same  kind  is  told  of  a lady  in  Uist,  who  re- 
fused, on  religious  grounds,  the  usual  sacrifice  to 
this  domestic  spirit.  The  first  and  s<?eond  brewings 
failed,  hut  the  third  succeeded ; and  thus,  when 
Brownie  lost  the  peniuisite  to  w’hich  he  bad  been  so 
long  accustomeu,  he  abandoned  the  inbospitalile 
house,  where  his  services  had  so  long  been  failhfuilv 
rendered.  The  last  place  in  the  .south  of  Scotland 
Bupposwl  to  have  been  honoured,  or  benefited,  by 
(he  residence  of  a Brownie,  was  Bodsbeck,  in  Mof- 
faUlale,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  an  entertain- 
irig  tale  by  Mr.  James  Hogg,  the  self-instructed  ge- 
nius of  Ettrick  Forest. 

These  particular  superstitions,  however,  are  too 
limited,  and  too  much  obliterated  from  recollection, 
to  call  for  special  discussion.  The  general  faith  in 
fairies  has  already  undergone  our  consideration  ; but 
sonietliing  remains  to  be  said  upon  another  species 
of  super.stition,  so  general,  that  it  may  bo  called 
proper  to  mankind  in  every  climate ; so  deeply  root- 
ed also  in  human  belief,  that  it  is  found  to  survive 
in  states  of  society  during  which  all  other  fictions 
of  the  same  order  are  entirely  dismissed  from  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Crnbbe,  w’ith  his  usual  felicity,  has  call- 
ed the  belief  in  ghosts  “the  last  lingering  fiction  of 
the  brain.” 

Nothing  appears  more  simple  at  the  first  view  of 
ihe  subject,  than  that  human  memory  should  recall 
and  bnng  back  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination,  in 
perfect  similitude,  even  the  very  form  and  features 
of  a person  with  whom  we  have  been  long  conver- 
sant, or  which  have  been  imprinted  in  our  minds 
with  indelible  strength,  by  some  striking  circum- 
stances touching  our  meeting  in  life.  The  son  does 
not  easily  forget  the  aspect  of  an  affectionate  father ; 
and,  for  reasons  opposite,  but  equally  powerful,  the 
countenance  of  a nniydered  person  is  engraved  upon 
the  recollection  of  his  slayer.  A thousand  additional 
circumstances,  far  too  obvious  to  require  recapitula- 
tion, render  the  supposed  apparition  of  the  dead  the 
most  ordinary  spectral  phenomenon  which  is  ever 
believed  to  occur  among  the  living.  All  that  we 
have  formerly  said  respecting  supernatural  appear- 
ances in  general,  appfies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
belief  of  ^osts;  for  whether  the  cause  of  delusion 
exists  in  an  excited  imagination  or  a disordered  or- 

tianic  system,  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  commonly  cx- 
libits  Itself.  Hence  Lucretius  himself,  the  most 
absolute  of  skeptics,  considers^  the  existence  of 
hosts,  and  their  freauent  apparition,  as  facts  so  un- 
eniable,  that  he  endeavours  to  account  for  them  at 
the  expense  of  assenting  to  a class  of  phenomena 
very  irreconcilable  to  his  general  system.  As  he 
will  nut  allow  of  the  existence  of  the  human  soul, 
and  at  the  same  time  cannot  venture  to  question  the 
phenomena  supposed  to  haunt  the  ri'upsitories  of 
the  dead,  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  belief  that  ,tho 
body  consists  of  several  coats  like  those  of  an  onion, 
and  that  the  outmost  and  thinnest,  being  detached 
by  death,  continues  to  wander  near  the  place  of 
sepulture,  in  the  exact  resemblance  of  the  person 
while  alive. 

We  have  said  there  are  many  ghost  stories  which 
we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  challenge  as  impostures, 
because  we  are  confident  that  those  who  relate  them 
on  their  own  authority  actually  believe  what  they< 
assert,  and  may  have  good  reason  for  doing  so. 
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thou^  there  is  no  real  phantom  after  all.  We  are 
far,  therefore,  from  averring  that  such  tales  are  ne- 
cessarily false.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  the  visionary 
has  been  Imposwi  upon  by  a lively  dreatn^  a \vaking 
revery,  the  e.tcitation  of  a jwweruil  imagination,  or 
the  niisrepresent.nlion  of  a di.seased  organ  of  sight ; 
and,  in  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  to  say  nothing 
of  a system  of  deception  which  may  in  many  in- 
stances be  probable,  we  apprehend  a solution  will 
be  found  for  all  cases  of  what  are  called  real  ghost 
stories. 

In  truth,  the  evidence  with  respect  to  such  appa- 
riiion.s  is  very  seldom  accurately  or  distinctly  ques- 
tioned. A supematnrul  tale  is,  in  inost  cases,  re- 
ceivwl  as  an  agreeable  mode  of  amusing  society,  and 
he  would  be  rather  accounted  a sturdy  moralist  than 
an  entertaining  companion,  w-ho  should  emnloy 
himself  in  assailing  its  credibility.  It  would  indeed 
be  a solecism  in  manners,  something  like  that  of 
imiwaching  (he  genuine  value  of  the  antiquities  ex- 
hibited by  a good-natured  collector,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  guests.  This  difficulty  will  appear 
greater,  should  a company  have  the  rare  good  for- 
tune to  meet  the  person  who  himself  witnessed  the 
wonders  which  he  tells;  a well-bred  or  prudent 
man  will,  under  such  circumstances,  abstain  from 
using  the  nilcs  of  cross-e.xainination  practised  in  a 
court  of  justice ; and  if  in  any  case  be  presumes  to 
do  80,  he  is  in  danger  of  receiving  answers,  even 
from  the  most  candid  and  honourable  persons,  which 
are  rather  fitted  to  support  the  credit  of  the  story 
which  they  stand  committed  to  maintain,  than  to 
tlie  pure  service  of  unadorned  truth.  The  narrator 
is  a.-’ked,  for  example,  some  unimiiortant  question 
with  respect  to  the  apparition  ; he  answers  it  on  the 
hasty  suggestion  of  his  own  imagination,  tinged  as 
it  is  with  belief  of  the  general  fact,  and  by  doing  so, 
often  gives  a feature  of  minute  evidence  which  was 
before  wanting,  and  this  with  perfect  unconscious- 
ness on  bis  own  part.  It  is  a rare  occurrence,  in- 
deed, to  find  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  an 
actual  ghost-seer : such  instances,  however,  I have 
certainly  myself  met  with,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
able,  wise,  candid,  and  resolute  persons,  of  whose 
veracity  I nad  every  reason  to  be  confident.  But  in 
such  instances,  shades  of  mental  aberration  have 
afterward  occurred,  which  sufficiently  accounted  for 
the  supposed  apparitions,  and  will  incline  me  al- 
ways to  feel  nlarincd  in  behalf  of  the  continued 
health  of  a friend,  who  shoujd  conceive  himself  to 
have  witnessed  such  a visitation. 

The  nearest  approximation  which  can  be  generally 
made  to  exact  evidence  in  this  case,  is  the  w’ord  of 
some  individual  who  has  had  the  story,  it  may  be, 
from  the  person  to  whom  it  has  happened,  but  most 
likely  from  his  family,  or  some  friend  of  the  family. 
Far  more  commonly,  the  narrator  jiossesses  no  better 
means  of  knowledge  than  that  of  dwelling  in  the 
country  where  the  tning  happened,  or  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  outside  of  the  mansion  in  the  inside 
of  which  the  ghost  appeared. 

In  every  point,  the  evidence  of  such  a second-hand 
retailer  of  the  mystic  story  must  fall  under  the  ad- 
judged case  in  an  English  court.  The  judge  stopped 
a witness  who  was  about  to  give  an  account  of  the 
murder,  upon  trial,  as  it  was  narrated  to  him  by  the 

fdiost  of  the  inurden'd  person.  “ Hold,  sir,”  said  his 
ordship ; ” the  ghost  is  an  excellent  witness,  and  his 
evidence  the  bwst  possible ; but  he  cannot  be  heard 
by  proxy  in  this  court.  Summon  him  hither,  and  I’ll 
hear  him  in  person  ; but  your  communication  is  mere 
hearsay,  which  my  office  compels  me  to  reject.”  Yet 
it  is  upon  the  credit  of  one  man,  who  pledges  it  upon 
that  of  three  or  four  persons  who  have  told  it  suc- 
cessively to  each  other,  that  we  are  often  expectinl 
to  believe  an  incident  iiiconsisieni  with  the  laws  of 
nature,  however  apeenble  to  our  love  of  the  wonder- 
ful and  the  horrible. 

In  estimating  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  stories, 
it  is  evident  we  can  derive  no  proofs  from  that  perica 
of  society,  when  men  affirmed  boldly,  and  believed 
stoutly,  all  the  wonders  which  could  he  coined  or 
fancied.  That  .such  storie>s  arc  heliev^nl  and  told  by 
grave  historians,  only  shows  that  the  wisest  men 


cannot  rise  in  all  things  above  the  general  ignoruoe 
of  their  age.  Upon  the  evidence  of  such  historiana, 
we  might  as  well  believe  the  portents  of  ancient,  or 
the  miracles  of  modern,  Rome.  For  example,  wc  read 
in  Clarendon,  of  the  apparition  of  the  ghost  of  S‘g 
George  Villiers  to  an  ancient  dependant.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a story  told  by  a grave  autlior,  at  a time  when 
such  stories  were  believed  by  all  the  world  ^ but  doe* 
it  follow  that  our  reason  must  acquiesce  m a siate- 
ment  so  positively  contradicted  by  the  voice  of  Na- 
ture, through  all  her  works  7 The  miracle  of  ralang 
a dead  man  was  positively  refused  by  our  Saviour  to 
the  Jews,  who  demanded  it  as  a proof  of  his  mis- 
sion ; because  they  had  already  sufficient  grounds 
of  conviction,  and,  as  they  believed  them  not,  it  was 
irresistibly  argued  by  the  Divine  Person  whom  they 
tempted,  that  neither  would  tliey  believe  if  one  arose 
from  the  dead.  Shall  we  suppose  that  a miracle  re- 
fused for  the  conversion  of  God's  chosen  people,  was 
sent  on  a vain  errand,  to  save  the  life  of  a profiigate 
spendthrift?  I lay  aside^  you  observe,  entirely,  the 
not  unreasonable  supposition  that  Towers,  or  what- 
ever was  the  ghost-seer’s  name,  desirous  to  make  an 
impression  upon  Buckingham,  as  an  old  servant  of 
his  house,  might  be  tempted  to  give  him  his  advice, 
of  which  we  are  not  told  the  import,  in  the  character 
of  his  father’s  spirit,  and  authenticate  the  tale  by  the 
mention  of  some  token  known  to  him  as  a former 
retainer  of  the  family.  The  Duke  was  superstitious, 
and  the  ready  dupe  of  astrologers  and  soothsayers. 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  provoked  the  fury  of 
the  people,  must  have  warned  every  reflecting  per- 
son of  his  approaching  fate ; and,  the  age  consider- 
ed, it  was  not  unnatural  that  a faithful  fnend  should 
take  this  mode  pf  calling  his  attention  to  his  perilous 
situation.  Or,  if  we  suppo^  that  the  incident  was 
not  a mere  pretext  to  obtain  access  to  the  Duke’s 
ear,  the  messenger  may  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
an  idle  dream— m n word,  numberless  conjectures 
might  be  formed  for  accounting  for  the  event  in  a na- 
tural way,  the  most  extravagant  of  which  is  more 
probable,  than  that  tlie  laws  of  nature  were  broken 
through  in  order  to  give  a vain  and  fruitless  warning 
to  an  ambitious  minion. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  those  that  are  called  accre- 
dited ghost  stories  usually  told  at  the  fireside.  They 
want  evidence.  It  is  true,  that  the  general  wish  to 
believe,  rather  than  power  of  believing,  has  gix-en  some 
such  stories  a certain  currency  in  society.  I may  men- 
tion, as  one  of  the  class  of  talcs  I mean,  that' of  the 
late  Earl  St.  Vincent,  who  watched  with  a friend,  it 
is  said,  a whole  night,  in  order  to  detect  the  causeof 
certain  nocturnal  disturbances  which  took  place  in 
a certain  mansion.  The  house  was  under  lea.se  to 
Mrs.  Rickets,  his  sister.  The  result  of  Ids  lordship’s 
vigil  is  said  to  have  been,  that  he  heard  the  noises, 
without  being  able  to  detect  the  causes,  and  insisted 
on  his  sister  ^ving  up  the  house.  This  is  told  as  a 
real  story,  with  a thousand  different  circumstances. 
But  who  has  heard  or  sc*en  an  authentic  account  from 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  or  from  his  /‘companion  of  the 
watch,”  or  from  his  lordshi|)’s  sister  7 And  as  in  anv 
other  case,  such  sure  species  of  direct  e^ndence  w’oul3 
be  necessary  to  prove  thefacts,  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  believe  such  a story  on  slighter  terms.  When  the 
particulars  are  precisely  fixed  and  known,  it  ini^t 
be  time  to  inquire  whether  Lord  Sl  Vincent,  amid 
the  other  eminent  qualities  of  a first-rate  seaman, 
might  not  be  in  some  degree  tinged  with  their  ten- 
dency to  superstition  ; nnu  still  farther,  whetlier,  ha- 
ving ascertained  the  existence  of  dwturbances  not 
iminedinfely  or  easily  detected,  his  lordship  might  not 
advise  his  sister  rather  to  remove,  than  to  remain  in 
a house  so  haunted,  though  he  might  believe  that 
poachers  or  smugglers  were  the  worst  ghosts  by 
whom  it  was  di.sturbed. 

The  story  of  two  highly  resp<jctable  officers  in  the 
British  army,  who  are  supposed  to  have  seen  the 
spectre  of  the  brother  of  one  of  them  in  a hut,  or 
barrack,  in  America,  is  also  one  of  those  accredited 
gho.st  tales,  which  attain  a sort  of  brevet  rank  as 
true,  from  the  mention  of  respectable  names  as  the 
parties  wlio  witnessed  the  vision.  But  we  are  left 
without  a glimpse  when,  how,  nod  in  what  terms, 
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this  story  obtained  its  currency ; as  also  by  whom, 
and  in  what  manner,  it  was  first  circtiiated ; and 
among  the  numbers  by  whom  it  has  been  quoted, 
although  all  agree  in  the  general  event,  scarcely  two, 
even  or  those  who  pretend  to  the  best  information, 
tell  the  story  in  the  same  way. 

Another  such  story,  in  which  the  name  of  a lady 
of  condition  is^made  use  of  as  having  seen  on  appa- 
rition in  a country-seat  in  France,  is  so  far  better 
borne  out  than  those  I have  mentioned,  that  I have 
seen  a narrative  of  the  circumstances,  attested  by 
the  party  principally  concerned.  That  the  house  was 
disturlicd  8<r<:m3  to  be  certain,  but  the  circumstances 
(though  very  remarkable)  did  not,  in  my  mind,  by 
any  means  exclude  the  probability  that  the  distur- 
bance and  appearances  w’crc  occasioned  by  the  dex- 
terous management  of  some  mischievously  disposed 
persons. 

The  remarkable  cimimatarice^nf  Tlmina.s,  the  se- 
cond Lord  Lyitleton,  prophesying  his  own  death 
within  a few  minutes,  upon  tlie  information  of  an 
apparition,  ha.s  been  always  quoted  as  a true  story. 
Jim  of  late  it  has  been  said  ami  published,  that  tlie 
unfortunate  nobleman  had  nreviouHljr  deuTmineti  to 
take  poison,  and  of  course  had  it  in  his  own  power 
to  ascertain  the  execution  of  the  pr«!ictioa.  it  vvas 
no  doubt  singular  that  o man,  wlio  nieditvitetl  his 
exit  from  the  world,  sliould  have  chosen  toplay  such 
a trick  on  his  friends.  But  it  ia  istUl  more  credible 
that  a whimsical  man  should  do  so  wild  a thing,  than 
that  a tiit?8senger  should  be  sent  from  the  doad^  to 
toll  a hhertine  at  what  precise  hour  he  should  expire. 

To  this  list,  other  stories  of  the  same  class  might 
be  added.  But  it  is  Miftlctent  to  show  that  such  sto- 
ries as  these,  having  gained  a ceruiin  decree  of  cur- 
rency in  the  world,  and  hearing  creditable  names  on 
their  front,  walk  through  society  unchallenged,  like 
hills  through  a bank,  when  they  bear  respectable  en- 
dorsatioiis,  although,  it  may  be,  the  signatures  are 
forged  after  all.  There  i.s,  indeed,  an  unwillingness 
very  closely  to  examine  such  subjects,  for  the  secret 
fund  of  superstition  in  every  man's  bosom,  is  gratified 
by  believing  them  to  be  tnie,  or  at  least  induces  him 
to  abstain  from  challenging  them  as  false.  And  no 
doubt  it  must  happen  that  the  transpiringof  incidents, 
in  which  men  have  actually  seen,  or  conceived  that 
they  saw,  apparitions  which  were  invisibjc  to  others, 
contributes  to  the  increase  of  siudi  stories,— which 
do  accordingly  sometimes  meet  us  in  a shape  of  ve- 
racity difficult  to  question. 

The  following  story  w'as  narrated  to  me  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  William  Clerk,  chief  clerk  to  the  Jury 
Court,  Edinburgh,  when  ne  first  learned  it,  now 
nenrly  thirty  years  ago,  from  a passenger  in  the  mail 
coach.  With  Mr.  Clerk’s  consent,  I gave  the  story 
at  that  time  to  poor  Mat  Lewi^  who  published  it 
with  a ghost-ballad  w’hich  he  adjusted  on  the  same 
theme.  From  the  minuteness  of  the  original  detail, 
however,  the  narrative  is  better  calculated  for  prose 
than  veTBc ; and  morecsperiiilly,  as  thefriend  to  whom 
it  was  originally  communicated,  is  one  of  the  most 
nccurat<^  intelligent,  and  acute  persons  whom  I have 
known  in  the  course  of  my  life,  I am  willing  to  pre- 
serve the  precise  story  in  this  place. 

It  was  about  the  eventful  year  when  the  Em- 
peror Paul  laid  his  ilMudged  embargo  on  British 
trade,  that  my  friend,  ftfr.  William  Clerk,  on  a jour- 
ney; to  London,  found  himself  in  company,  in  the 
mail-coach,  with  a sitafnring  man  of  middle  age  and 
rcapeciable  appearance,  who  announced  himself  as 
ma.‘»lerof  a vessel  in  the  Baltic  trade,  and  a suflerer 
by  the  embargo.  In  the  course  of  the  desultory  con- 
versation which  takes  place  on  such  occasions,  the 
seaman  observed,  in  compliance  with  a common  su- 
perstition, " I wish  wc  mav  have  gotxl  luck  on  our 
tourney-  there  is  a magpie.'’ — “ And  why  should  that 
bo  unlucky?”  .said  my  friend.— "I  cannot  tell  you 
that,”  replied  the  sailor;  “but  all  the  world  agrees 
that  one  magpie  bodes  bad  luck— two  arc  not  so  bad, 
but  three  are  the  Devil.  I never  saw  three  magpies 
but  twice,  and  once  I had  near  lost  my  vessel,  and 
the  second  I fell  from  a horse,  and  was  hurt.”  This 
con  versation  led  Mr.  Clerk  to  observe,  that  he  sup- 
posed he  believed  also  in  ghosts,  since  he  credits 


such  auguries.  "And  if  1 do,”  said  the  sailor,  "I 
may  have  my  own  reasons  for  doing  so and  he 
snoke  this  in  a deep  and  serious  manner,  implying 
that  he  felt  ddi^ply  what  he  was  saying.  On  being 
further  urged,  he  confessed  that,  if  he  could  believe 
his  own  eyes,  there  was  one  ghost  at  least  which  he 
bad  seen  repeatedly.  He  then  told  his  story  as  1 now 
relate  it. 

Our  mariner  had,  in  hisyouth,  gone  mate  of  a slave 
vessel  from  Liverpool,  ot  whicli  town  he  seemed  to 
be  a native.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  was  a man  of 
a variable  temper,  sometimes  kind  and  courteous  to 
his  men,  but  subject  to  fits  of  humour,  dislike,  and 
passion,  during  which  he  was  very  violent,  tyranni- 
cal. and  cruel.  He  took  a particular  dislike  at  one 
sailor  aboard,  an  elderly  man,  called  Bill  Jones,  or 
some  such  name.  He  seldom  spoke  to  this  person 
without  threats  and  abuse,  which  the  old  man,  wiiti 
the  license  which  sailor’s  take  in  merchant  vessels, 
was  very  apt  to  return.  On  one  occasion,  Bill  Jones 
appeared  slow  in  getting  out  on  the  yard  to  hand  a 
sail.  The  captain,  according  to  custom,  abused  the 
seaman  as  a lubberly  rascal,  who  got  fat  by  leaving 
his  duty  to  other  people.  The  man  made  a saucy 
answ'cr,  almost  amounting  to  munity,  on  which,  in  a 
tow'cring  passion,  the  captain  ran  down  to  his  cabin, 
arid  returned  with  a blunderbuss  loaded  with  slugs, 
w'ith  which  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  supposed 
mutineer,  fired,  atid  mortally  wounded  him.  The 
man  was  handed  down  from  the  yard,  and  stretched 
on  the  dock,  evidently  dying.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  captain,  and  said,  ‘‘  Sir,  you  have  done  for  me, 
but  1 will  never  leave  ^ou”  The  captain,  in  return, 
swore  at  him  for  a lat  lubber,  and  said  he  would 
have  him  thrown  into  the  slave-kettle,  where  they 
made  food  for  the  negroes,  and  sec  how  much  fat  he 
had  got.  The  man  died;  his  body  was  actually 
thrown  into  the  slavc-kettle,  and  the  narrator  ob- 
served, with  a nojvctc  which  confirmed  theexUintof 
his  own  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  told,  “There 
was  not  nnieh  fat  about  him  after  all.” 

The  captain  tuld  the  crew  they  must  keep  abso- 
lute silence  on  the  subject  of  what  had  passed ; and 
as  the  mate  was  not  willing  to  give  an  c.\plicii  and 
absolute  promise,  he  ordered  him  to' be  confined  be- 
low. After  a day  or  two,  he  came  to  the  mate,  and 
demanded  if  he  had  an  intention  to  deliver  him  up 
for  trial  when  the  vessel  got  home.  The  inat^  who 
was  tired  of  close  conJinemenLiu  that  sultry  climate, 
spoke  his  commander  fair,  and  obtained  his  liberty. 
When  he  mingled  ainonc  the  crew  once  more,  ho 
found  them  inipres.sed  with  the  idea,  not  unnatural 
in  their  situation,  that  the  ghu.st  of  the  dead  man  ap- 
peared among  them  when  they  hod  a spell  of  duty, 
especially  if  a sail  was  to  be  handed,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  spectre  was  sure  to  be  out  upon  the  yard 
before  any  of  the  crew.  The  narrator  had  si*eii  this 
apparition  hintself  repeatedly— he  believed  the  cap- 
tain saw  it  also,  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it  for  some 
time,  and  the  crew,  lerrified  at  the  violent  temper  of 
the  man,  durst  not  call  Ins  attention  to  it.  Thus, 
they  held  on  their  course  homeward,  with  great  fear 
and  anxiety. 

At  length,  the  captain  invited  the  mate,  who  was 
now  in  a sort  of  favour,  to  go  down  to  the  cabin  and 
take  a glass  of  grog  with  him.  In  this  interview,  he 
Q.ssumed  a very  grave  and  anxious  aspect.  " I need 
not  tell  you,  Jack,”  ho  said,  "what  sort  of  hand  we 
have  got  on  board  with  us.  He  told  me  he  would 
never  leave  me,  and  he  has  kept  his  word.  You  only 
see  him  now  and  then,  but  he  is  always  by  my  side, 
and  never  out  of  my  sight.  At  this  very  moment  I 
see  him— I am  determined  to  bear  it  no  longer,  and 
I have  resolved  to  leave  you.” 

The  mate,  replied,  that  his  leaving  the  vessel  while 
out  of  the  sight  of  any  land  was  impossible.  He  ad- 
vised, that  it  the  captain  apprehended  any  bad  con- 
seiiuenccs  from  what  had  happened,  ho  should  run 
for  tlie  west  of  France  or  Ireland,  and  there  go 
oshurc,  and  leave  him,  the  mate,  to  carry  the  vessel 
into  Liverpool.  The  captain  only  shook  his  head 
gloomily,  and  reiterated  his  determination  to  leave 
the  ship.  At  this  moment,  the  mate  was  called  to 
the  deck  for  some  purpose  or  other,  and  the  instant 
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he  got  up  the  companion-ladder,  ho  heard  a splash 
in  tne  water,  and  looking  over  the  ship’s  side,  saw 
that  the  captain  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea 
from  the  (quarter-gallery,  and  was  running  astern  at 
the  rate  oi  six  knots  an  hour.  When  just  about  to 
ink,  he  seemed  to  make  a last  exertion,  sprung  half 
out  of  the  water,  and  clasped  his  hands  towards  the 

mate,  calling,  “ By , Bill  is  with  me  now !"  and 

then  sunk  to  be  seen  no  more. 

After  hearing  this  sinpilar  story,  Mr.  Clerk  asked 
some  questions  about  the  captain,  and  w'heiher  his 
companion  considered  him  us  at  all  tinries  rational. 
The  sailor  seemed  struck  with  the  question,  and  an- 
swered, after  a moinent'.s  delay,  that  in  general  he 
converaationed  well  enough. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  how  far  this  extraordinary  tale  was  found- 
ed on  fact ; but  want  of  time,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces. pi  evented  Mr.  Clerk  from  learning  the  names 
and  dates,  that  might,  to  a certain  degree,  have  veri- 
fied the  events.  Granting  the  murder  to  have  taken 
place,  and  the  tale  to  have  been  truly  told,  there  was 
nothing  Inore  likely  to  arise  among  the  ship’s  com- 
pany than  the  belief  in  the  apparitmn : as  the  captain 
was  a man  of  n passionate  and  irritable  disposition, 
it  was  nowise  improbable  that  he,  the  victmi  of  re- 
morse. should  participate  in  the  horrible  visions  of 
those  less  concerned,  especially  as  he  was  compelled 
to  avoid  communicating  his  sentiments  with  any  one 
else ; and  the  catastrophe  would  in  such  a case  be 
but  the  natural  consequence  of  that  superstitio'us  re- 
morse which  has  conducted  so  many  criminals  to 
suicide  or  the  gallows.  If  the  fellow-traveller  of  Mr. 
Clerk  be  not  allowed  this  degree  of  credit,  he  must 
at  least  be  admitted  to  have  displayed  a singular 
talent  for  the  composition  of  the  horrible  in  Action. 
The  tale,  properly  detailed,  might  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a romancer. 

I cannot  forbear  giving  you,  as  congenial  to  this 
story,  another  instance  of  a guilt-formed  phantom, 
which  made  considerable  noi.se  about  twenty  years 
ago  or  more.  I am,  I think,  tolerably  correct  in  the 
details,  thoujgh  1 have  lost  the  account  of  the  trial. 
Jarvis  Matcham— such,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  was 
the  name  of  my  hero — was  pay-sen?eant  in  a regi- 
^ ment,  where  he  was  so  highly  esteerned  as  a steaciy 
and  accurate  man,  that  he  was  permitted  opportuni- 
ty to  embezzle  a considerable  part  of  the  money 
lodged  in  his  hands  for  pay  of  soldiers,  bounty  of  re- 
cruits, then  a large  sum,  and  other  charges  which 
fell  within  his  duty.  He  was  summoned  to  join  his 
regiment  from  a town  where  he  had  been  on  the  re- 
cruiting service  and  this  perhaps  under  some  shade 
of  suspicion.  Matcham  perceived  discovery  was  at 
hand,  and  would  have  deserted,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  a little  drummer  lad,  who  was  the 
only  one  of  his  party  appointed  to  attend  him.  In 
the  desperation  of  his  crime,  he  resolved  to  murder 
the  poor  boy,  and  avail  himself  of  some  balance  of 
money  to  make  his  escape.  He  meditatai  this  wick- 
edness the  more  readily,  that  the  drummer,  he 
thought,  had  been  put  as  a spy  on  him.  He  perpe- 
tratcid  his  crime,  and,  changing  hb  dress  after  the 
deed  was  done,  made  a long  walk  across  the  coun- 
try to  an  inn  on  the  Portsmouth  road,  where  he  halt- 
ed, and  went  to  bed,  desiring  to  be  called  when  the 
first  Portsmouth  coach  came.  The  waiter  summon- 
ed him  accordingly ; but  long  after  remembered,  that 
when  he  shook  the  guest  by  the  shoulder,  his  first 
words  as  he  awoke  were,  “ My  God  ! I did  not  kill 
him.” 

Matcham  went  to  the  scapon  by  the  coach,  and 
instantly  entered  as  an  able-bodied  landsman  or  ma- 
rine, I know  not  which.  His  sobriety  and  attention 
to  duty  gained  him  the  sarnc  good  opinion  of  the  offi- 
cers in  his  new  service  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the 
army.  He  was  afioat  for  several  years,  and  behaved 
remarkably  well  in  some  actions.  At  length,  the 
vessel  came  into  Plymouth,  was  paid  ofT,  and  some 
of  the  crew,  among  whom  was  Jarvis  Matcham, 
were  dismissed  as  too  old  for  servic(}.  He  and  ano- 
ther seaman  resolved  to  walk  to  town,  and  took  the 
route  by  Salisbury.  It  was  when  within  two  or 
three  niiles  of  this  celebrated  city  that  they  were 
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overtaken  by  a tempest  so  sudden,  and  accompanied 
with  such  vivid  lightning,  and  thunder  so  dreMfiilly 
loud,  that  the  obfiurate  conscience  of  the  old  mnner 
began  to  be  awakened.  He  expressed  more  terror 
than  seemed  natural  for  one  who  was  familiar  with 
the  war  of  elements,  and  b^an  to  look  and  talk  so 
w'ildly,  that  his  companion  became  aware  that  some- 
thing more  than  usual  was  the  matter.  At  length, 
Matcham  complained  to  his  companion  that  the 
stones  rose  from  the  road  and  flew  after  him.  He 
desired  the  man  to  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
highway,  to  see  if  they  would  follow  him  when  he 
was  alone.  The  sailor  complied,  and  Jarvis  Mat- 
cham complained  that  the  stones  still  flew  after  him, 
and  did  not  pursue  the  other.  But  what  is  worse.’’ 
he  added,  coming  up  to  his  companion,  and  whis- 
pering, with  a tone  of  mystery  and  fear,  who  is  that 
little  drummer  boy.  and  what  busines.s  has  he  to  fol- 
low us  so  closely  7 ’ — “ I can  see  no  one,”  answered 
the  seaman,  infected  by  the  superstition  of  his  asso- 
ciate. “What!  not  see  that  little  boy  with  the 
bloody  pantaloons!”  exclaimed  the  secret  murder- 
er, so  much  to  the  terror  of  his  comrade,  that  he 
conjured  him,  if  he  had  any  thing  on  his  mind,  to 
raaKC  a clear  conscience  as  far  as  confession  could 
do  it.  The  criminal  fetched  a deep  groan,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  unable  longer  to  endure  tlie  Lfe 
which  he  had  led  for  years.  He  then  confessed  the 
murder  of  the  drummer,  and  added,  that  as  a consi- 
derable reward  had  been  ofTered^  he  wished  his  com- 
rade to  deliver  him  up  to  the  magistrates  of  Salisbury, 
as  he  would  desire  a shipmate  to  profit  by  his  fate, 
which  be  was  now  convinced  was  inevitable.  H aving 
overcome  his  friend’s  objections  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, Jarvis  Matcham  was  surrendered  to  justice 
accordingly,  and  made  a full  confession  of  his  guilL 
But  before  the  trial  the  love  of  life  returned.  The 
pri^ner  denied  his  confesedon,  and  pleaded  Not 
Guiltj'.  By  this  time,  however,  full  evidence  had 
been  procured_  from  other  quarters.  W'iinessi'a  ep- 
peared  from  his  former  raiment  to  prove  his  idontiiy 
with  the  murderer  and  deserter,  mid  the  waiter  rt- 
mcnibcred  the  ominous  words  which  he  had  spoken 
when  he  awoke  him  to  join  the  Portsmouth  coach. 
Jarvis  Matcham  was  found  Guilty,  and  e.\ecuted. 
When  his  last  chance  of  life  was  over,  he  returned 
to  his  confession,  and  with  his  dying  breath  averred, 
and  truly,  as  he  thought,  the  truth  of  the  vision  on 
Sn!i.slnify  plain.  Similar  stories  might  beproducetl, 
showing  plainly  that,  under  the  direction  of  Heaven, 
the  in  flue  lice  of  superstitious  fear  may  be  the  ap- 
pointed means  of  bringing  the  criminal  to  repentance 
for  his  own  sake,  and  to  punishment  for  the  advan- 
tage of  society. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  and  easily  ima- 
gined, so  I shall  dwell  on  them  no  farther  ; but  rather 
advert  to  at  least  an  equally  abundant  class  of  ghost 
stories,  in  which  the  apparition  is  pleased  not  to  tor- 
ment the  actual  niurderer,  but  proceeds  in  a \<ry 
circuit'HKS  manner,  acquainting  soint;  stranger  or  ig- 
norant old  woman  with  the  particulars  of  nis  fate, 
W'ho,  though  perhaps  unacquainted  with  all  the  par- 
ties, is  directed  by  the  phantom  to  lay  the  facts  be- 
fore a magistrate.  In  this  respect  wc  must  certainly 
allow  that  ghosts  have,  n.s  wc  are  informed  by  the 
facetious  Captain  Grose,  forms  and  customs  pecu- 
liar to  tlicniscivcs. 

There  woul<j  be  no  edification  and  little  amuse- 
ment in  treating  of  clumsy  deceptions  of  this  kind, 
where  the  grossness  of  the  iinposturc  deiecta  itst  Jf. 
But  occasionallv  cases  occur  like  the  following,  with 
respect  to  which  it  is  more  difticiiii,  to  use  James 
Boswell’s  phrase,  “ to  know  what  to  think.'] 

Upon  the  10th  of  June,  I7r>4,  Duncan  Terig.u/iar 
Clark,  and  .Alexander  Baid  MacDonald,  two  High- 
landers, were  tried  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary, 
Edinburgh,  for  the  murder  of  Arthur  Davis,  sergeant 
in  Guise^s  regiment,  on  the2Sth  of  September,  174S. 
The  accident  happened  not  long  after  the  civil  war, 
the  embers  of  which  were  still  reeking,  m there  ex- 
isted too  many  reasons  on  account  of  w'faich  an  Ed|^ 
lish  soldier,  siraf^ling  far  froin  assistance,  mtmt 
be  privately  cut  olTby  the  inhabitauiB  of  these  wilds. 
It  appears  that  Sergeant  Davis  was  araiasing  S»r 
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yean,  without  any  certainty  as  to  bis  fate.  At 
lunstn,  an  account  of  the  murder  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  one  Alexander  MacPhersoii  (a  Highlan- 
der^  epHjaking  no  language  hut  (laeHc,  ami  sworn  by 
an  interpreter.)  who  gave  the  following  extraordina- 
n'  account  of  his  cause  of  knowledge  He  was,  ho 
Bfiid,  in  bed  in  his  cottage,  when  an  apparition  came 
to  his  bedside,  and  commanded  liim  to  rise  and  fol- 
low him  out  of  doors.  B<  lieving  this  visiter  to  be 
one  Furquharson,  a neighbour  and  friend,  the  wit- 
ness did  as  he  was  bid  \ and  when  they  were  without 
the  cottage,  the  appearance  told  the  witness  he  was 
the  ghost  of  Sergeant  Davis,  and  requested  him  to 
go  and  bury  his  mortal  reniains,  which  lay  concealed 
in  a place  hepointc'd  out,  in  a moorland  tract  called 
the  Hill  of  Christie.  He  desired  him  to  take  Faoju- 
hnrson  with  him  as  an  assistant.  IV’e.xt  day  the  wit- 
ness W'ent  to  the  place  specified,  and  ihoro  found  the 
bf»nc8  of  a human  body  much  decayed.  The  witness 
did  not  at  that  time  bury  the  bones  so  found,  in  con- 
sequence of  w'hich  negligence  the  sergeant  s ghost 
again  appeared  to  him,  upbraiding  him  with  his 
breach  of  promise.  On  this  occasion,  the  witness 
asked  the  ghost  who  were  the  murderers,  and  receiv- 
ed for  ansH'er  that  he  had  been  slain  by  the  prison- 
ers at  the  bar.  The  witness,  after  this  second  visit- 
ation, called  the  assistance  of  Farquharson,  and 
buried  the  body. 

Furquharson  was  brought  in  evidence,  to  prove 
that  the  preceding  witness,  MaePherson,  had  culled 
him  to  the  burial  of  the  bones,  and  told  him  the 
same  story  wdiich  he  repeated  in  court.  IsabellVIac- 
Hurdie,  a person  who  slept  in  one  of  the  beds  which 
run  along  the  wall  in  an  ordinary  Highland  hut,  de- 
cla.-ed,  that  upon  the  night  when  MaePherson  said 
he  saw  the  ghost,  she  saw  a naked  man  enter  the 
house,  and  go  towanls  MaePherson’s  bed. 

Yet,  though  the  supernatural  incident  w'a.s  thus 
fortified,  and  altliough  there  were  other  strong  pre- 
suinptions  against  the  prifiwncrs,  the  story  of  the  ap- 
parition threw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  the  whole  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution.  It  was  followed  up  by 
the  counwl  for  the  prisoners  asking,  in  the  cross- 
c.xaminntion  of  MaePherson,  " What  language  did 
the  ghost  speak  in  ?"  The  witness,  who  was  him- 
self Ignorant  «»f  Fnglish,  replied,  “As  good  Gaelic 
as  I ever  licard  in  T .ochaber.'’—“  Pretty  well  for  the 
ghost  of  an  English  sergeant,”  answered  the  coun- 
sel. The  inference  was  rather  smart  and  plansUde 
than  sound,  for,  the  apparition  of  the  ghost  being 
ailmitted,  we  know  too  little  of  the  other  world  to 
judge  whether  ail  languages  may  not  be  alike  fa- 
miliar to  those  who  belong  to  it.  It  imposed,  how- 
ever, on  the  jury,  who  found  the  accused  parties  Not 
Guilty ; although  their  counsel  and  soucitor,  and 
most  of  the  court,  were  satisfied  of  their  having 
committed  the  murder.  In  this  case,  the  interference 
of  the  ghost  seems  to  have  rather  impeded  the  ven- 
geance wiiich  it  was  doubtless  the  murdered  ser- 
geant’s desire  to  obtain.  Vet  there  may  be  various 
modes  of  explaining  this  mysterious  story,  of  which 
the  following  conjecture  may  puss  for  one. 

The  reader  may  suppose  that  MaePherson  was 
privy  to  the  fact  of  the  murder,  perhaps  as  an  accom- 
plice, or  otherwise;  and  may  al.so  suppose,  that 
from  motives  of  remorse  for  the  action,  or  of  enniitv 
to  those  who  had  committed  it,  he  entertained  a wish 
to  bring  them  to  justice.  But  through  the  whole 
Highlands  there  is  no  character  more  detestable 
than  that  of  an  informer,  or  one  who  takes  what  is 
called  Tascal-money,  or  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
crurics.  To  have  informed  against  Terig  and  Mac- 
Donald might  have  cost  MaePherson  liis  life ; and 
it  is  far  from  being  impossible,  that  he  had  re- 
course to  the  story  of  the  ghost,  knowing  well  that 
his  superstitious  countrymen  would  pardon  his  com- 
municating the  commission  intrusted  to  him  by  a 
being  from  the  other  world,  although  he  might  pro- 
bably have  been  murdered,  if  his  dilation  of  the 
crime  had  been  supposed  voluntary.  This  explana- 
tion. in  exact  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
Hignlandors  on  such  subjects,  would  reduce  the 
whole  story  to  a stroke  of  address  on  the  part  of 
the  witness. 
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It  is  therefore  of  the  last  coni^uence.  in  consi- 
dering the  truth  of  stories  of  ghosts  and  uppariuons, 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  wilful  deception,  whe- 
ther on  the  part  of  those  who  are  i^enis  in  the  su^ 
posed  disturbances,  or  the  author  otthe  legend.  _ We 
.shall  separately  notice  an  instance  or  two  of  either 
kind. 

The  most  celebrated  instance  in  which  human 
agency  was  used  to  copy  the  disturbances  imputed 
to  supernatural  beings,  refers  to  the  ancient  palace 
of  Woodstock,  when  the  Coimnifsioncrs  of  the 
Long  Parliament  came  down  to  diimark  what  had 
been  lately  a royal  residence.  The  Conunissioners 
arrived  at  Woodstock  I3ih  October.  1G19,  determined 
to  wipe  away  the  memory  of  ail  that  connected  it- 
self with  the  recollection  of  monarchy  in  England. 
But,  in  the  course  of  their  progress,  they  were  en- 
countered by  obstacles  whitm  apparently  came  from 
the  next_  world.  Their  bedchambers  were  infested 
with  visits  of  a thing  resembling  a dog,  but  which 
came  and  passed  as  mere  earthly  dogs  cannot  do. 
Logs  of  wood,  the  reniains  of  a very  large  tree  call- 
ed the  King’s  Oak,  which  they  had  spllalered  into 
billets  for  buriiuig,  were  tossed  through  the  houj^*, 
and  the  chairs  displaced  and  shuflled  ariout.  While 
they  w;ere  in  bed,  the  feet  of  their  couches  were 
lifted  higher  than  their  heads,  and  then  dropped  with 
violbnce.  Trenchers  “ without  a wish”  flew  at  their 
heads,  of  free  will.  Thunder  and  lightning  came 
ne.xt,  which  were  set  down  to  the  same  cau.se. 
Spectres  made  tlieir  appearance,  as  they  thought,  in 
dilferenl  shaoes ; and  one  of  the  parly  saw  the  oppa* 
riiion  of  a hoof,  which  kicked  a candlestick  and 
lighied  caudle  into  lire  middle  of  the  room,  and 
then  politely  scratched  on  the  red  snuff  tocxiinguish 
it.  Other  and  worse  tricks  were  pr.aciistd  on  the  as- 
tonished Commissioners,  who,  considering  that  all 
the  fiends  of  hell  were  let  loose  upon  llicni,  retreated 
from  Woodstock  without  completing  an , errand 
which  was,  in  their  opinion,  iimiedcd  by  infernal 
powers,  though  the  opposition  ofiered  was  rather  of 
a playful  and  malicious,  than  of  a dangerous  cast. 

The  whole  matter  yvas,  after  the  Restoration,  dis- 
covered to  be  the  trick  of  one  of  their  own  party, 
who  had  attended  the  Commissioners  as  a clerk, 
under  the  name  of  Giles  Sharp.  This  man,  whose 
real  name  was  Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford,  called 
Punny  Jo(^  was  u concealed  loyalist,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  old  mansion  of  Woodstock,  where 
he  had  been  brought  up  before  the  civil  war.  Being 
a hold,  active,  spirited  man,  Joe  availed  himself  of 
his  local  knowledge  of  trap-doors  and  private  pas- 
sages, so  as  to  /favour  the  tricks  which  he  played  off 
ui>on  bis  masters  by  aid  of  his  fellow-aomcslics. 
The  CommiFsioners'^ personal  reliance  on  him  made 
his  task  the  more  easy,  and  it  was  all  along  remark- 
ed, that  trusty  Giles  Sharp  saw  the  most  extraordi- 
nary sights  and  visions  aniong  the  whole  parly. 
The  unearthly  terrors  experienced  by  the  Commis- 
sioners are  detailed  with  due  gravity  by  Sinclair, 
and  also,  I think,  by  Dr.  Piott.  But  although  the 
detection,  or  explanation  of  the  real  history  of  the 
Woodstock  demons,  has  also  been  published,  and  I 
have  myself  seen  it,  I have  at  this  time  forgotten 
whether  itexist.s  in  n separate  collection,  or  where 
it  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Sinular  di.Hturbanccs  have  been  often  experienced, 
while  it  was  the  custom  to  believe  in  and  dread  such 
frolics  of  the  tnvdsible  w'orld,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  induce  us  to  wonder,_  both  at  the  ex- 
treme trouble  taken  by  the  aeenis  in  these  irnpos- 
turesj  und  the  slight  motives  from  which  they  have 
been  induced  to  do  much  wanton  mischief.  Still 
greater  is  our  modern  suriJrise  at  the  apparently 
simple  means  by  which  terror  has  been  excited  to 
so  general  an  extent,  that  even  the  wisest  and 
most  [>rudent  have  not  escaped  its  contagious  in- 
fluence. 

On  the  first  point,  I am  afraid  there  can  be  no 
belter  reason  assigned  than  the  conscious  pride  of 
superiority,  which  induces  the  human  being  in  all 
cases  to  enjoy  and  practice  every  means  of  employ- 
ing an  influence  over  his  fellow-mortals;  to  which 
we  may  safely  add,  that  general  love  of  tormentiog. 
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8B  common  to  our  race,  as  to  that  noble  mimic  of 
humanity,  the  monkey.  To  this  isowing  the  delight 
with  which  every  schoolboy  anticipates  the  eflects 
of  throwing  a stone  into  a glass  shop  ; and  to  this 
we  must  nfto  ascribe  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
pleasure  which  individuals  have  taken  in  practising 
the  tricksy  pranks  of  a goblin,  and  filling  a house- 
hold, or  neighbourhood,  with  anxiety  and  dismay, 
with  little  gratification  to  themselves  besides  the 
consciousness  of  dexterity  if  they  remain  undisco- 
vered. and  with  the  risk  of  loss  of  character,  and 
punishment,  should  the  imposture  be  found  out. 

In  the  year  1772,  a train  of  transactions  commenc- 
ing upon  Twejfih  Day,  threw  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion into  the  village  of  Stockwell,  near  London,  and 
impressed  upon  some  of  its  inhabitants  the  inevita- 
ble belief  inat  they  w'ere  produced  by  invisible 
agents.  The  plates,  dishes,  china,  and  glass-ware, 
and  small  moveables  of  every  kind,  contained  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Golding,  an  elderly  lady,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  become  animated,  shiftra  their  places,  flew 
through  the  room,  and  were  broken  to  pieces.  The 
particulars  of  this  commption  were  as  curious,  as 
the  loss  and  damage  occasioned  in  this  cxtraodinaiy 
manner  were  alarming  and  intolerable.  Amid  this 
combustion,  a young  woman,  Mrs.  Golding’s  maid, 
named  Anne  Robinson,  was  walking  backw’ards 
and  forwards,  nor  could  she  be  prevailed  on  to  sit 
down  fora  moment,  excepting  while  the  family  were 
at  prayers,  during  which  time  no  disturbance  hap- 
pened. This  Anne  Robinson  had  been  but  a few 
days  in  the  old  lady’s  service,  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  she  endured  with  great  composure  the  extraor- 
dinary display  w'hich  others  beheld  with  terror,  and 
cooly  advised  her  mistress  not  to  be  alarmed  or  un- 
easy, as  these  things  could  not  be  helped.  This  ex- 
cited an  idea  that  Ae  had  some  reason  for  being  so 
composed,  not  inconsistent  with  a degree  of  con- 
nexion with  what  was  going  forward.  The  afflicted 
Mrs.  Golding,  as  she  might  be  well  termed,  con- 
sidering such  a commotion  and  demolition  among 
her  goods  and  chattels,  invited  neighbours  to  stay 
in  her  house,  but  they  soon  became  unable  to  bear 
the  sight  of  these  supernatural  proceedings,  which 
went  so  far,  that  not  above  two  cups  and  saucers 
remained  out  of  a valuable  set  of  china.  She  next 
abandoned  her  dwelling,  and  took  refuge  w'ith  n 
neighbour,  but,  finding  his  moveables  were  seir.ed 
with  the  same  sort  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  her  land- 
lord reluctantly  refused  to  shelter  any  longer  a wo- 
man who  seemed  to  be  persecuted  by  so  strange  a 
subject  of  vexation.  Mrs.  Goldinj^s  suspicions 
against  .A.nne  Robinson  now  gained  ground,  she  dis- 
missed her  maid,  and  the  hubbub  among  her  move- 
ables ceased  at  once  and  forever. 

This  circumstance  of  itself  indicates  that  Anne 
Robinson  was  the  cause  of  these  extraordinary  dis- 
turbances, ns  has  been  since  more  completely  ascer- 
tained by  a Mr.  Brayficld,  who  persuaded  Anne,  long 
after  the  events  had  happened,  to  make  him  her  con- 
fidant. There  was  a love-story  connected  with  the 
cast?,  in  which  the  only  magic  was  the  dexterity  of 
Anne  Robinson,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  spectators. 
She  had  fixed  long  horse  hairs  to  some  of  the 
crockery,  and  placed  wires  under  others,  by  which 
she  could  throw  them  down  without  touching  them. 
Other  things  she  de.xterously  threw  about,  which 
the  spectators,  who  did  not  watch  her  motions,  im- 
puted to  invisible  agency.  At  times,  when  thefamily 
were  absent,  she  loosened  the  hold  of  the  strings  by 
which  tKe  hams,  bacon,  and  similar  articles  were 
suspended,  that  they  fell  on  the  slightest  motion. 
Sne  employed  some  simple  clwmical  secrets  j and. 
delighted  with  the  success  of  her  pranks,  pushed 
them  farther  than  she  at  first  intended.  Such  was 
the  solution  of  the  whole  mystery,  which;  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Stockwell  ghost,  terrified  many 
well-meaning  persons,  and  had  been  nearly  as  fa- 
mous as  that  of  Cock-lane,  which  may  be  hinted 
at  as  another  imposture  of  the  same  kind.  So  many 
and  wonderful  are  the  appearances  described,  that, 
when  I first  met  with  the  orimnal  publication,  I was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  narrative 
was,  uke  some  of  Swift’s  advertisements,  a jocular 


experiment  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public.  But  it 
was  certainly  published  bona  Me,  and  Mr.  Hone, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Brayfiefd,  has  since  fully  ex- 
plained the  wonder.* 

Many  such  impositions  have  been  detected,  and 
many  others  have  been  successfully  concealed ; but 
to  know  what  has  been  discovered  in  many  in- 
stances, gives  us  the  assurance  of  the  ruling  cause 
in  all.  I remember  a scene  of  the  kind  attempted  to 
be  got  up  near  Edinburgh,  but  detected  at  once  by  a 
sherifl’s  officer,  a sort  of  persons  whose  habits  of 
incredulity  and  suspicious  observation  render  them 
very  dangerous  spectators  on  such  occasions.  The 
late  excellent  Mr.  Walker,  minister  at  Dunottar,  in 
the  Mearns,  gave  me  a curious  account  of  an  im- 
posture of  this  kind,  practised  by  a young  country 
girl,  who  was  surprisingly  quick  at  throwing  stone^ 
turf,  and  other  missiles,  with  such  dexterity,  that  it 
was  for  a long  time  impossible  to  ascertain  her 
agency  in  the  disturbances  of  which  she  was  the 
sole  cause. 

The  belief  of  the  spectators  that  such  scenes  of 
disturbance  arise  from  invisible  beings,  will  appear 
less  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  common  feats  of 
jugglers,  or  professors  of  legerdemain,  and  recollect 
that  it  is  only  the  frequent  exhibition  of  such  powers 
which  reconciles  us  to  them  as  matters  of  course, 
although  they  are  wonders  at  which  in  our  fathers’ 
time,  men  w'ould  have  cried  out  cither  sorcery^  or 
miracles.  The  spectator  also,  who  has  been  him- 
self duped,  makes  no  very  respectable  appearance 
when  convicted  of  his  error ; and  thence,  if  too  can- 
did to  add  to  the  evidence  of  supernatural  agency,  is 
yet  unwilling  to  stand  convicted,  by  cross-exantina- 
tion,  of  having  been  imposed  on,  and  unconsciously 
becomes  disposed  rather  to  colour  more  highly  than 
the  truth,  than  acquiesce  in  an  explanation  restmg  on 
his  having  been  too  hasty  a believer.  Very  often, 
too,  the  detection  depends  upon  the  combination  of 
certain  circumstances,  which,  apprehended,  neces- 
sarily explain  the  whole  stoir. 

For  example,  I once  hcara  a sensible  and  iriLelli- 
gent  friend  in  company,  express  himself  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  a wonderful  storj'  told  him  by  an  in- 
telligent and  bold  man,  about  an  apparition.  The 
scene  lay  in  on  ancient  castle  on  the  coast  of  Mor- 
ven,  or  the  Isle  of  Mull,  where  the  ghost-»ecr 
chanced  to  be  resident.  He  was  given  to  under- 
stand by  the  family,  when  betaking  nimself  to  rest, 
that  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept  w^as  occasionally 
disquieted  by  supernatural  appearances.  Being  at 
that  time  no  believer  in  such  stories,  he  attended 
little  to  this  hint,  until  the  witching  hour  of  night, 
when  he  was  awakened  from  a dead  sleep  by  the 
pressure  of  a human  hand  on  his  body.  He  looked 
up  at  the  figure  of  a tall  Highlander  in  the  antique 
and  picturesque  dress  of  his  country,  only  that  nis 
brows  were  bound  with  a bloody  bandage.  Struck 
with  sudden  and  extreme  fear,  he  was  willing  to 
have  siirung  from  bed,  but  the  spectre  stood  bwore 
him  in  the  bright  moonlight,  its  one  arm  extended, 
so  08  to  master  him  if  ne  attempted  to  rise;  the 
other  hand  held  up  in  a warning  and  grave  posture, 
as  menacing  the  Lowlandcr  if  he  should  attempt  to 
quit  his  recumbent  posture.  Thus  he  lav  in  mortal 
agony  for  more  than  on  hour,  after  which  it  pleased 
the  spectre  of  ancient  days  to  leave  him  to  mpre 
sound  repose.  So  singular  a story  had  on  its  side 
the  usual  number  of  votes  from  ino  company,  till, 
upon  cross-examination,  it  was  explained  that  the 
principal  person  concerned  was  an  excisemen ; after 
which  cclaircissemcnt,  the  same  explanation  struck 
all  present,  viz.,  that  the  Highlanders  of  the  man- 
sion had  chosen  to  detain  the  exciseman  by  the  ap- 
parition of  an  ancient  heroic  ghost,  in  order  to  die- 
guise  from  his  vigilance  the  removal  of  certain 
modern  enough  spirits,  which  his  duty  might  have 
called  upon  him  to  seize.  Here  a single  circumstance 
explained  the  whple  ghost  story. 

At  other  times  it  happens  that  the  meanness  and 
trifling  nature  of  a cause  not  very  obvious  to  obser- 
vation, has  occasioned  it  to  be  entirely  overlooked, 
even  on  account  of  that  very  meanness,  since  no 
* 9oo  Hone's  Brerr-Dar  Book,  pi  6S. 
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one  is  willing  to  acknowledge  that  ho  has  b^n 
alarmed  bva  cause  of  little  consequence,  and  which 
he  would  ne  ashamed  of  mentioning.  An  incident 
of  this  sort  happened  to  a gentleman  of  birth  and 
distinction,  who  is  well  known  in  the  political  world, 
and  was  detected  by  the  precision  of  his  observa- 
tion. Shortly  after  ne  succeeded  to  his  estate  and 
title,  there  was  a runtour  among  his  servants  con- 
cerning a strange  noise  heard  in  the  family- mansion 
at  night,  the  cause  of  which  they  had  found  it  im- 
ossible  to  trace.  The  gentleman  resolved  to  watch 
imsel^  with  a domestic  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
family,  and  who  had  begun  to  murmur  strange 
thing's  concerning  the  knocking  having  followed  so 
close  upon  the  death  of  his  old  master.  They  watch- 
ed until  the  noise  was  heard,  which  they  listened  to 
with  that  strange  uncertainty  attending  midnight 
sounds,  which  prevents  the  hearers  from  immedi- 
ately tracing  them  to  the_  spot  where  they  arise, 
while  the  silence  of  the  night  generally  occasions 
the  imputing  to  them  more  than  the  due  importance 
which  they  would  receive,  if  mingled  with  the  usual 
noises  of  daylight.  At  length  the  gentleman  and 
his  servant  traced  the  sounds  which  they  had  re- 
peatedly heard,  to  a small  store-room,  used  as  a 
place  for  keeping  provisions  of  various  kinds  for  the 
family,  of  which  the  old  butler  had  the  key.  They 
entered  this  place,  and  remained  there  for  some  time, 
without  hearing  the  noises  which  they  had  traced 
thither:  at  length  the  sound  was  heard,  but  much 
lower  than  it  had  formerly  seemed  to  be,  while  acted 
upon  at  a distance  by  the  imagination  of  the  hear- 
ers. The  cause  was  immediately  discovered.  A rat 
caught  in  an  old-fashioned  trap  had  occasioned  this 
tumult,  by  its  efforts  to  escape,  in  which  it  was  able 
to  raise  the  trap-door  of  its  prison  to  a certain 
height,  but  was  then  obliged  to  drop  it.  The  noise 
of  the  fall  resounding  through  the  house,  had  occa- 
eioned  the  disturbance  which,  but  for  the  cool  inves- 
tigation of  the  proprietor,  might  easily  have  esta- 
blished an  accredited  ghost  story.  The  circum- 
stance was  told  me  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it 
happened. 

There  are  other  occasions  in  which  the  ghost  story 
is  rendered  credible  by  some  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  very  unlikely  to  have  happen- 
ed, and  which  no  one  could  have  supposed,  unless 
some  particular  fortune  occasioned  a discovery. 

An  apparition  which  took  place  at  Plymouth  is 
well  known,  but  it  has  been  differently  related ; and 
having  some  reason  to  think  the  following  edition 
correct,  it  is  an  incident  so  much  to  my  purpose, 
that  you  must  pardon  its  insertion. 

A club  of  persons  connected  with  science  and 
liU'raturc,  was  formed  at  the  great  sea-town  we  have 
named.  During  the  summer  months,  the  society 
met  in  a cave  by  the  sea-shore ; during  those  of  au- 
tumn and  winter,  they  convened  within  the  premises 
of  a tavern,  but,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  had  their 
meetings  in  a summer-house  situated  in  the  garden, 
at  a distance  from  the  main  building.  Some  of  the 
members  to  whom  the  position  of  their  own  dwell- 
ings rendered  this  convenient,  had  a pass  key  to  the 
garden-door,  by  which  they  could  enter  the  garden 
and  reach  the  summer-house  without  the  publicly 
or  trouble  of  passing  through' the  open  tavern.  It 
was  the  rule  of  this  club  that  its  members  presided 
alternately.  On  one_  occasion,  in  the  winter,  the 
presi<lent  of  the  evening  chanced  to  be  very  ill ; in- 
deed, was  reported  to  be  on  his  death-bed.  The  club 
met  as  usual,  and,  from  a sentiment  of  respect,  left 
vacant  the  chair  which  ought  to  have  been  occupied 
by  him,  if  in  his  usual  health ; for  the  same  reason, 
the  conversation  turntxl  upon  the  absent  gentle- 
man’s talents,  and  the  loss  expected  to  the  society 
by  his  death.  While  they  w’erc  upon  this  melan- 
choly theme,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  president  entered  the  room.  He 
wore  a white  wrapper,, a nightcap  round  his  brow, 
the  appearance  of  which  was  that  of  death  itself. 
He  stalked  into  the  room  with  unusual  gravity,  took 
the  vacant  place  of  ceremony,  lifted  the  empty  glass 
which  stood  before  him^  bowed  around,  and  put  it  to 
his  lips ; then  replaced  it  on  the  table,  and  stalked 


out  of  the  room  as  silent  as  he  had  entered  it.  The 
company  remained  deeply  appalled  ; at  leni^h,  after 
many  observations  on  the  strangeness  of  v^at  they 
had  seen,  they  resolved  to  despatch  tw’o  of  then- 
number  as  anibassadors,  to  see  how  it  fared  with  the 
president,  who  had  thus  strangely  appeared  among 
them.  They  went,  and  returned  with  the  frightful 
intelligence,  that  the  friend,  after  whom  they  had 
inquired,  was  that  evening  deceased. 

The  astonished  party  then  resolved  that  they 
would  remain  absolutely  silent  respeciing  the  won- 
derful sight  which  they  had  seen.  Their  habits  were 
too  philosophical  to  permit  them  to  believe  that  they 
had  actually  seen  the  ghost  of  their  deceased  bro- 
ther, and  at  the  same  time  they  were  too  wise  men, 
to  wish  to  confirm  the  superstition  of  the  vidgar,  by 
w-hat  might  seem  indubitable  evidence  of  a ghost. 
The  affair  was  therefore  kept  a strict  secret,  al  though, 
as  usual,  some  dubious  rumours  of  the  tale  found 
their  way  to  the  public.  Several  years  afterward, 
an  old  woman,  who  had  long  filled  the  place  of  a 
sick-nurse,  was  taken  very  ill.  and  on  her  death- 
bed was  attended  by  a medical  member  of  the  phi- 
losophical club.  To  him,  with  many  expressions  of 
regret,  she  acknowledged  that  she  had  long  before 
attended  Mr. , naming  the  president,  whose  ap- 

pearance had  surprised  the  club  so  strangely,  and 
that  she  felt  distress  of  conscience  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  died.  She  said,  that  as  his 
malady  was  attended  by  light-headedness,  she  had 
b^n  directed  to  keep  a close  watch  upon  bim  during 
his  illness.  Unhappily  she  slept,  and  during  her 
sleep  the  patient  had  awakened,  and  left  the  apart- 
ment. When  on  her  pw-n  waking,  she  found  the 
bed  empty  and  the  patient  gone,  she  forthwith  hur- 
ried out  of  the  house  to  seek  him,  and  met  bim  in 
the  act  of  returning.  She  got  him,  she  said,  re- 
placed in  the  bed,  but  it  was  only  to  die  there.  She 
added,  to  convince  her  hearer  of  the  truth  of  what 
she  said,  that  immediately  after  the  poor  gentleman 
expired,  a deputation  of  two  members  from  the  club 
came  to  inquire  after  their  president’s  health,  and 
received  for  answer  that  He  was  already  dead.  This 
confession  explained  the  whole  matter.  The  de- 
lirious patient  had  very  naturally  taken  the  road  to 
the  club,  from  some  recollections  of  his  duty  of  the 
night.  In  approaching  and  retiring  from  the  apart- 
ment, he  had  used  one  of  the  pass-keys  already 
mentioned,  which  made  his  way  shorter.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gentlemen  sent  to  inquire  after  bis 
health  had  reached  his  lodging  by  a more  circuitous 
road ; and  thus  there  had  been  time  for  him  to  return 
to  what  proved  his  death-bed,  long  before  they 
reached  his  chamber.  The  philosophical  w'itnesses 
of  this  strange  scene  were  now  as  anxious  to  spread 
the  story  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  conceal  it, 
since  it  showed  in  what  a remarkable  manner  men’s 
eyes  might  turn  traitors  to  them,  and  impress  them 
with  ideas  far  different  from  the  truth. 

Another  occurrence  of  the  same  kind,  although 
scarcely  so  striking  in  its  circumstances,  was  yet 
one  which,  had  it  remained  unexplained,  might  have 
passed  as  an  indubitable  instance  of  a supernatural 
apparition. 

A Teviotdale  farmer  was  riding  from  a fair,  at 
which  he  had  indulged  himself  with  John  Barley- 
corn, but  not  to  that  extent  of  defying  goblins  which 
it  inspired  into  the  gallant  Tam  O’Shanter.  Ho 
was  pondering  with  some  anxiety  upon  the  dangers 
of  travelling  ^one  on  a solitary  road,  which  passed 
the  corner  of  a churchyard,  now  near  at  hand,  w-hen 
ho  saw  before  him,  in  the  moonlight,  a pale  female 
form  standing  upon  the  very  wall  which  surrounded 
the  cemetery.  The  road  was  very  narrow,  with  no 
opportunity  of  giving  the  apparent  phantom  what 
seamen  call  a wide  birth.  It  was,  however,  the 
only  path  which  led  to  the  rider’s  home,  who  there- 
fore resolved,  at  all  risks,  to  pass  the  apparition. 
He  accordingly  approach^,  as  slowly  as  possible, 
the  spot  where  the  spectre  stood,  while  the  figure 
remeuned,  now  perfectly  still  and  silent,  now  bran- 
dishing its  arms,  and  gibbering  to  the  moon.  When 
the  farmer  came  close  to  the  spot,  he  dashed  in  the 
qmrs,  and  set  the  horse  off  upon  a gallop ; but  the 
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epectre  did  not  misjs  its  opportunity.  As  he  passed 
tne  corner  where  she  was  perched,  she  contrived  to 
drop  behind  the  horseman,  and  seize  him  round  the 
waist ; a mamnuvre  which  greatly  increased  the 
speed  of  the  horse,  and  the  terror  of  the  rider;  for 
the  hand  of  her  who  sat  behind  him,  when  presst^ 
upon  his,  felt  as  cold  as  that  of  a corpse.  At  his 
own  house  at  Icngtli  he  arrived,  and  bid  the  servants 
who  came  to  attend  him,  “Tak  afl'  the  ghaisl!” 
They  took  ofl'  accordingly  a female  in  white,  and 
the  poor  farmer  himself  was  conveyed  to  bed,  w here 
he  lay  strug^ilimr  for  weeks  with  a strong  nervous 
fever.  The  female  was  found  to  be  a maniac,  wlio 
hml  been  left  a widow  very  suddenly  by  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  and  the  nature  unu  cause  of  her 
malady  induced  her.  when  she  could  make  her  es- 
cape, to  wander  to  the  churchyard,  where  she  some- 
times wildly  w'epl  over  his  grave,  and  somctinies 
standing  on  the  cornej  of  the  churchyard  wall, 
looked  hut,  and  mistook  every  stranger  on  horse- 
back for  the  husband  she  had  lost.  If  this  woman, 
which  was  very  possible,  had  dropj>ed  from  the 
horse  unobserved  oy  him  whom  she  had  made  her 
involuntary  companion,  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  to  have  coindneed  the  honest  farmer  that  he 
had  not  actually  performetl  part  of  ais  journey  with 
a ghost  behind  him. 

There  is  also  a large  class  of  stories  of  this  sort, 
where  various  secrets  of  diymisiry,  of  acoustics, 
ventriloquism,  or  other  arts,  have  octa  either  em- 
ployeil  to  dupe  the  spectators,  or  linvo  tended  to  do 
80  inrough  mere  accident  and  coincidence.  Of  these 
it  is  scarce  necessary  to  quote  instances;  but  the 
following  may  be  told  as  a tale  recounted  by  a fo- 
reign nobleman,  known  to  me  nearly  _ thirty  years 
ago,  whose  life,  lost  in  the  service  of  nis  sovereign, 
proved  too  short  for  his  friends  and  his  native  land. 

At  a certain  old  castle  on  the  coniines  of  Hun- 
gary, the  lord  to  whom  it  belonged  had  determined 
upon  giving  an  entertainment  worthy  of  his  own 
rank,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  the  antique  man- 
sion which  he  inhabited.  The  guests  of  course, 
were  numerous,  and  among  them  was  a veteran  of- 
ficer of  hussars,  remarkable  for  his  bravery.  \Vlitn 
the  arrangements  for  the  night  were  maife,  this  of- 
ficer was  informed  that  there  would  be  difficulty  m 
accommodating  the  company  in  the  castle,  large  as 
it  was,  unless  some  one  would  take  the  risk  of 
sleeping  in  a room  supposed  to  be  htmnteil ; and 
that  as  he  was  knowm  to  be  abo\;u  such  prejudices, 
the  apartment  was.  in  the  first  pdace,  proposed  for 
hi.s  occupation,  as  the  person  lea.st  likely  to  suffer  a 
bad  night’s  rest  from  such  a cause.  The  Maior 
thankfully  accepted  the  preference^  and  having 
shared  the  festivity  of  the  evening,  retired  after  mid- 
night, having  denounced  veagearico  agiunst  any 
one  who  should  pre.sume  by  any  trick  to  disturb  his 
repose ; a threat  which  his  habits  would,  it  was  sup- 
posed, render  him  sufficiently  ready  to  execute. 
Somewhat  conirar)'  to  the  custom  in  the!»p  case?, 
the  Major  went  to  bed,  having  left  his  candle  burn- 
ing, ana  laid  his  trusty  pistols  carefully  loaded  on 
the  table  by  his  bedside. 

Ife  bud  not  slept  an  hour  when  hr  w’as  awakened 
by  a solemn  strain  of  music— he  looked  out.  Three 
ladies,  fantastically  dressed  in  green,  were  seen  in 
tile  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  who  snug  a solenin 
renuiem.  The  Major  listened  for  sonic  time  with 
delight;  at  length  ho  tired— " Ladies,”  he  said. 
“ this  is  very  well,  but  somewhat  monotonous— will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  change  the  tunc The  ladies 
continued  singing ; he  expostulated,  but  the  music 
wa.s  not  interrupted.  The  Major  began  to  grow'  nn- 
gij ; “ Ladies,”  ho  said,  ” I must  consider  this  as  a 
trick  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  me,  and  as  I re- 
gard it  a.s  an  impertinence,  I shall  take  a rough 
mode  of  slopping  u.”  With  that  he  bi^an  to  handle 
nis  pistols.  The  ladies  sung  on.  Ho  then  got  se- 
riously angry— ‘‘I  will  but  wait  five  luiiuiies,”  he 
said,  'ami  then  fire  without  hesitation.”  The  song 
w as  uninlcrrupted-  the  five  niiiiutes  were  expired— 
” I Bltll  give  you  law,  ladies.”  ho  said,  " while  I 
count  twenty.”  This  produced  os  little  effect  us  his 
former  tlircats.  He  counted  one,  two,  three,  ac- 


ILxt. 

cordingly ; but  on  approaching  the  end  of  the  nnm- 
l>er,  and  repeating  more  tiian  once  his  deiermmanon 
to  fire,  the  lust  numbers  seventeen — eiphU'en— niae- 
tecn,  were  pronounced  with  considerable  pauses  be* 
tween,  and  an  assurance  that  the  pistols  were 
cocked.  The  ladies  sung  on.  As  be  pronounced 
tlie  word  tw’cnty  he  fired  both  pistols  against  (he 
musical  damsels;— but  the  ladies  sung  on!  The 
Major  w.as  overcome  by  iho  unexpected  incfiBctcy 
of  his  violence,  and  had  an  iilnc'-  s which  lasted  more 
than  three  w'eeks.  The  trick  put  ujion  liini  may  be 
shortly  described  by  the  fact,  that  the  female  cho- 
risters were  plactxl  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  that 
ho  only  fired  at  llieir  reflection  ihrow'ti  forward  into 
that  in  which  be  slept  by  the  effect  of  a concave 
mirror. 

Other  stories  of  the  some  kind  are  numerou.'s  and 
well  known.  The  apparition  of  the  Brocken  jiioun- 
tain  after  having  occasioned^  great  admiration  and 
some  fear,  is  now'  ascertained  oy  philosophers  to  be 
u gigantic  reflection,  which  makes  the  traveller’s 
shadow,  represented  upon  the  misty  clouds^  appear 
a colossal  figure  of  almost  immeasurable  size.  By 
a similar  deception,  men  have  been  induced,  in 
Wesimoreland  and  other  nionntainous  countries,  to 
unaginc  they  saw  troops  of  horse  and  arnm  s march- 
ing and  countermarching,  which  were  in  fact  only 
tile  reflection  of  hor.ses  pasturing  upon  an  opposite 
height,  or  of  the  forms  of  peaceful  travellers. 

A very  curious  caw  of  this  kind  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  son  of  the  lady  piinnpally  con- 
cerned, and  tends  to  show  out  of  what  mean  mate- 
rials a venerable  apparition  may  l»e  soiitetimea 
formed.  In  youth,  ibis  lady  resided  with  her  father, 
a man  4>f  sense  and  resolution.  Their  Iioum  was 
situated  in  the  principal  street  of  a town  of  some 
size.  The  hack  part  of  the  house  ran  at  right  angles 
to  an  Anabaptist  chapel,  divided  from  it  by  a small 
cabbage-garden.  The  young  Indy  iised  someui^ 
to  indulge  the  romantic  love  of  sojitude.  by  atting 
in  her  ow’n  apartment  in  the  evening  till  twilight, 
and  even  darkness  was  aoproocliiiig.  One  eveung 
while  she  w'as  thus  plnceu,  siie  was  surprised  to  sec 
a gleamy  figure,  as  of  some  aerial  being  no vering,  as 
it  were,  against  the  arched  window  in  the  end  of 
the  Anabaptist  chiijiel.  Its  head  was  surround^  by 
that  halo  which  painters  give  to  the  Catholic  saints; 
and,  while  the  yiiung  lady’s  attention  wa.s  fixed  on 
an  object  so  extraordinary,  the  figure  bent  gracefully 
tow'ards  her  more  than  once,  as  if  intimating  a simse 
of  her  presence,  and  then  disappeared.  The  scer  of 
this  striking  vision  de-scendod  to  her  family,  so 
much  di.scomposed  as  to  call  her  father’s  attention. 
He  obtained  an  occonnl  of  the  cause  of  her  disturb- 
ance, and  e.xprcissed  his  intention  to  watch  in  the 
apartment  next  nigliL  He  sat,  accordinglv,  in  his 
daughter’s  chamber,  where  she  also  attended  him. 
Twilight  came,  and  nothing  appearetl ; but  e.s  the 
gray  light  faded  into  darkness,  the  same  female 
figure  was  seen  hovering  on  the  window ; the  same 
shadowy  form ; the  same  pale  light  around  the 
hp.Rfl ; the  same  inclinations,  as  the  evening  Iwfore. 
” What  dp  you  think  of  lhi.s?”  siud  the  daugh  ter  to 
the  astonished  father. — “Any  thing,  my  dear,”  said 
the  father,  “ rather  than  allow  that  we  look  upon 
what  is  supcrnaiiiral.”— A strict  research  establish- 
ed a natural  cause  for  ibe  appearance  on  the  win- 
dow'. It  was  the  custom  of  an  old  w'oinao,  to 
whom  the  ganien  beneath  w.ns  rented,  to  go  out  at 
night  to  gather  cabbages,  1'hc  lantern  she  carmd 
in  her  hand  threw  up  the  refracted  reflection  of  her 
form  on  the  chapel  window'.  As  she  stooi»ed  to  ga- 
ther her  cahlmges,  the  reflection  appeared  to  btnd 
forward  ; and  mat  was  the  whole  matter. 

.Another  species  of  deception  affecting  credit 
of  such  supernatural  conimiinicarions,  arises  from 
the  dexterity  and  skill  of  the  authors  who  have  made 
it  their  business  to  prestmt  such  storitJS  in  the  shape 
most  likely  to  attract  belief.  Defoe— whose  power 
in  rendering  credible  that  which  wa.s  in  tlBelf  very 
much  the  reverse  was  so  peculiarly  djsfineui.vhcd — 
has  not  failcri  to  show  his  superiority  in  this  species 
of  coniitosiiioD.  A bookseller  of  his  acquaintanos 
had,  in  the  trade  phrase,  rather  overprinted  an  edt- 
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tion  of  Drciincourt  on  Death,  and  cumplnined  to 
Ddfoe  of  the  loss  which  wna  likely  to  ciiaiu*.  The 
exfieriencod  bookmaker,  with  the  purpose  of  recom- 
niendiiis:  the  edition,  ndvist'd  his»  friend  to  prelix  the 
celebrated  narrative  of  Mr^  VcmI's  jthost,  which  he 
wrote  for  the  o<;ca«ion,  with  such  an  air  of  tnilh, 
that  :dth-m?<h.  in  fact,  it  <loes  not  afford  a ainjjlc 
title  of  ovidfiicc  projjerly  so  called,  it  nevonheless 
was  s‘.vallo*.v>  d so  raiicrly  in*  the  people,  that  Drc- 
linuouri’a  work  oti  Ucath,  which  liie  supposed  spirit 
rccoiumeadfii  ta  i:i'-  pi  rusal  of  her  friend  Mrs.  Har- 
grave. instead  of  sleepi^^:^  on  the  tiditor's  shelf,  mov- 
ed off  by  thou.smid.H  at  once;  the  story,  incnalible 
in  itself,  and  unsupported  n.s  it  was  by  evidence  or 
inquirvj  wa*<  received  as  true,  merely  from  the  cun- 
niitii  ol  the  narrator,  and  the.  addition  of  a number 
of  adveiiliti.ius  cireumsianres,  which  no  man  alive 
coidd  have  conceived  as  havim?  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  a pciHon  compopin;'  a fiction. 

It  did  not  ruiuite  the  talents  of  Defoe,  though  in 
that  Si)ecie8t)fcompO!*iliou  he  mustst.and  unrivaued, 
to  fix  the  public  attention  on  a ghost  story.  Jidin 
Duntun,  a man  of  s^eribhling  ctlebriiy  at  the  lime, 
micnecded  to  a great  degree  in  imposing  upon  the 
public  a tale  which  heeall.H  t!ie  .Vpparition  Evidence. 
The  beginning  of  it  at  least,  for  it  is  of  great  length, 
has  .‘jomelhing  in  it  a little  new.  Ai  Mvnehcad,  in 
Somersetshire,  liv.  d ati  ancient  pentlewomnn,  nam- 
td  ^Ir.H.  Leekie,  whose  only  son  and  daughter  resi- 
ded in  family  with  her.  The  «on  traded  to  Ireland, 
and  wan  pmiposed  to  be  worth  eight  or  ten  thuusami 
pouiuks.  They  Imd  a child  about  five  or  .xix  years 
old.  This  family  was  generallv  respeeti.d  in  Myne- 
head  ; and  especially  Mis.  Lecklc,  the  old  lady,  wa.s 
BO  plensatit  in  society,  that  her  friends  used  to  say 
to  lier,  and  to  each  other,  that  it  was  a thousand 
pities  such  an  excellent,  good-humoured  gentle- 
woman must,  from  her  age,  he  soon  lost  to  her 
friends.  To  which  I\Irs.  l»cckie  often  made  the 
soinewiiat  startling  reply:  “For  as  inueh  as  jou 
now  seem  to  like  me,  I am  afraid  you  will  but  little 
core  to  see  or  siroiik  with  me  after  my  death,  though 
i hitlieve  you  may  have  that  satisfaction.’’  Die, 
however,  sjie  did,  and  after  her  funeral,  was  repeat-  ! 
cdly  seen  in  her  personal  likcnes.s,  at  homo  and  : 
abroad,  by  night  ami  by  noon-day.  | 

One  .sf-rry  18  told.  ofa  doclor  of  phy.sie  \yalkingi 
into  the  fields,  who  in  his  return  rnet  wiih  thlo  spec- 
tre, whojn  he  at  first  accosted  civilly,  and  paidjier 
the  cnuriosy  of  handing  her  over  a style;  obsorviiig, 
however,  that  she.  did  not  move  her  lips  m .sjieaking,  j 
or  her  eyes  in  looking  round,  he  Iwcame  su.-^iiieums  [ 
of  the  conditioiiurhiecoinpanion,  and  showed  sumo  ; 
desire  to  be  rid  of  her  society.  Offended  at  this,  the 
hag  at  ne.xt  style  planted  herself  upon  it,  and  ob- 
structed his  passage.  He  got  through  at  length  with 
soma  difficulty,  and  not  without  a sound  kick,  and  ‘ 
an  odmoriition  to  pay  tnore  attention  to  the  next  aged  I 
uentiewomnn  whom  he  met.  “ Hut  this,’’  says  John 
l)imton,  “ was  a petty  and  inconsklerahle  prank  to 
what  slie  played  in  her  son’s  house,  and  elsewhere. 
She  would  at  noon-dav  appear  upon  the  key  of 
3Iyne.hc*id,  and  erv,  ‘A  boat,  a boat,  ho ! a boat,  a 
built,  ho!’  If  any  boatmen  or  seamen  were  in  sight  j 
and  did  not  come,  they  were  sure  to  he  cast  away; 
and  if  they  did  conoi  'twas  all  one,  tlicy  w'cre  c.*vst 
away.  It  wa.s  e<iunliy  dangerous  to  please  and  dis- 
please her.  Her  son  had  several  ships  sailing  be- 
tween Ireland  and  England ; no  sooner  did  they 
innite  land,  and  come  in  sight  of  England,  hut  this 
g-hosi  would  appear  in  the  satnt;  garb  ami  likeness  ns 
w'hen  she  was  alive,  and.  standing  at  the  mainmast, 
would  blow  with  a whistle,  and  though  it  were  never 
tMJ  great  a calm,  yet  immediately  there  would  arise  a 
most  dreadful  storm,  that  would  break,  wreck,  and 
drown  the  ship  and  goods,  only  the  .seamen  would 
e-'capo  with  their  lives— the  Devil  had  no  permission 
from  God  to  take  them  away.  Yet  at  this  rate,  by 
her  frequent  apparitions  and  disturbances,  she  had 
made  a poor  inerchnnt  of  her  son,  for  his  fair  estate 
•w'a.s  .all  buried  in  the  sen,  and  ho  that  was  once  worth 
thousands  wa.s  reduced  to  a verv  poor  and  low  con- 
dition in  the  world ; for  whether  the  .ship  was  his  own 
or  hired,  or  ho  had  but  goods  on  board  it  to  the  value 


of  twenty  shillings,  this  troublesome  ghost  would 
come  ns  before,  whi.stle  in  a calm  at  the  mainmast 
at  noon-day,  when  they  had  descried  land,  and  then 
ship  and  goods  went  all  out  of  hand  to  wreck ; in- 
somuch that  he  could  at  last  get  no  ships  wherein 
to  slow  his  goods,  nor  any  manner  to  sail  in  them ; 
for,  knowing  what  an  uncomfortable,  fatal,  and  lo- 
sing voyage  they  should  make  of  it,  they  did  all  de- 
cline his  service.  In  her  son’s  luiuse  sbe  hath  her 
CiJiistanl  haunts  by  day  and  night ; but  whether  he 
dill  not,  or  w’oiild  not  own,  if  He  did  see  her,  he  al- 
yvays  professed  lie  never  saw  her.  Sometinu’.s  when 
in  bed  with  his  wife,  .she  would  cry  out,  ‘Husband, 
look,  there's  your  mother  !’  And  when  he  would  turn 
to  the  right  side,  then  was  she  gone  to  the  left ; and 
when  to  the  left  side  of  the  bedT  then  was  .she  gone 
to  the  right : only  one  evening  their  only  child,  a girl 
of  about  five  or  six  years  old,  lying  in  a truckle-bed 
under  them,  cries  out,  “O  help  me,  father!  help  me, 
mother,  for  grandmother  willch  ke  me!’  and  be.fiire 
they  cuulfl  gel  to  their  child’s  assistance,  she  had 
murdered  it ; they  finding  the  poor  girl  dead,  her 
throat  having  been  pinched  by  two  fingers,  which 
stopped  her  breath  and  strangled  her.  Tiiis  wn*:  the 
sores<  of  all  their  afUictions ; their  estate  is  gone,  and 
now  tlieir  child  is  gone  also  ; you  may  guess  at  their 
grief  and  great  sorrow.  One  morning  after  I'le  cliiUrs 
fmieriil,  her  husband  being  abroad,  about  eleven  in 
t.hs  foreiiLuii,  Mrs.  I.eckie  the  younger  eoes  up  into 
herrhnniber  lo  dress  her  head,  and,  as  she  was  look- 
ing into  the  glas'f,  she  spies  her  inotluT-iti-Iaw,  the 
old  bildam,  looking  over  her  shoulder.  Tl;is  (;n.st 
her  in  to  a great  horror  ; but  recollecting  her  aJl'iight- 
eil  spirits,  and  recovering  the  exercise  of  her  reason, 
faith,  and  hope,  having  cast  up  a short  and  .'iilent 
prayer  to  God,  she  turns  about,  and  bespeaks  her : 
’In  the  niimeof  God,  mother,  why  do  you  trouble 
me  I’ Peace  !’  says  the  spectrum;  ‘I  will  do  thee 
no  hurt.’—*  What  will  you  have  of  me  ?’  says  the 
daughter,”  dr.*  Dunton,  the  narrator,  and  proba- 
bly me  contriver  of  the  story,  proceeds  to  inform  us, 
at  length,  of  a commission  which  the  wife  of  .^Tr. 
Leekie  reedve-s  from  the  ghost  to  deliver  to  Atherton, 
Bi.shop  of  Waicrford.  a guilty  ami  unfortunate  man, 
who  afterward  died  by  the  bands  of  the  executioner ; 
but  that  part  of  the  subject  is  too  disagreeable  ana 
Ufdiuus  ta  enter  upon. 

So  deep  was  the  improssion  made  by  the  story  on 
tho  inliah’tant.s  of  Mynehead,  that  it  is  said  the  tra- 
dition of  Mrs.  Leekie  still  remains  in  tlml  port,  and 
that  mariner.^  belonging  to  it  often,  amid  tempestu- 
ous wenllicr,  conceive  they  hear  the  whistle-call  of 
tlie  implacable  ling  who  was  the  source  of  so  much 
mischief  to  her  own  family.  However,  already  too 
de.sultory,  and  too  long,  it  would  become  intolerably 
tedious  were  we  to  in.sist  farther  on  the  peculiar  sort 
of  genius  by  which  stories  of  this  kind  may  be  im- 
boilicd  and  prolonged. 

1 may,  however,  add,  that  the  charm  of  the  tale 
depends  much  upon  the  age  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  18  addressed ; and  that  the  vivacity  of  fancy  w'hich 
engages  us  in  youth  lo  pass  over  much  that  is  ab- 
surd, ill  order  to  enjoy  some  single  trait  of  itnagina- ' 
lion,  dies  within  us  when  we  obtain  the  age  of 
nianhood,  and  the  sadder  and  graver  regions  which 
lie  beyond  it.  1 am  the  more  conscious  of  this,  be- 
cause 1 have  been  myself,  at  two  periods  of  iny  life, 
distant  from  each  other,  engaged  in  scenes  favoura- 
ble to  that  degree  of  superstitious  awe  which  my 
countrymen  expressively  call  being  eerie. 

On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  I w.asonly  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  old,  when  I happened  to  pass  a night 
in  the  magnificent  old  baronial  castle  of  Glanums, 
the  hereditary  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore.  The 
hoary  pile  contains  much  in  its  apriearance,  and  in 
the  traditions  conniuited  with  it,  improssivc  to  the 
imagination.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  a 
Scottish  king  of  great  aniiquitv;  not,  indeed,  the 
gracious  Duncan,  with  whom  the  name  naturally 
associates  itself,  but  Malcolm  the  Second.  It  con- 
tains also  a curious  monument  of  the  peril  of  feudal 
times,  being  a secret  chamber,  the  entrance  of  which, 
by  the  law  or  custom  of  the  family,  must  only  be 
* Apparitkni  Evidence. 
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known  to  three  persons  at  once,  viz.  the  Earl  of 
Strathmore,  his  heir  apparent,  and  any  third  person 
whom  they  may  fake  into  their  confidence.  The 
e.\trcme  unti(|inty  of  the  building  is  vouched  by  the 
immense  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  the  wild  and 
straggling  arrangement  of  the  accommodation  with- 
in doors.  As  the  late  Earl  of  Strathmore  seldom  resid- 
ed in  that  ancient  mansion,  it  was,  when  I was  there, 
but  half  furnb  l'ed,  and  that  with  moveables  of  great 
antiquity,  which,  with  the  pieces  of  chiyalric  armour 
hanging  m>on  the  walls,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole.  .After  a very  hospitable 
reception  from  the  late  Peter  Proctor,  Es<|.,  then  se- 
neschal of  the  castle,  in  Lord  Strathmore’s  absence, 
I was  conducted  to  my  apartment  in  a distant  corner 
of  the  building.  I must  own,  that  as  I heard  door 
after  door  shut,  after  my  conductor  had  retired,  I be- 
gan to  consider  myself  too  far  from  the  living,  and 
somewhat  too  near  the  dead.  We  had  passed  through 
what  is  called  “ the  King's  room,”  a vaulted  apart- 
ment, garnished  with  stags’  antlers,  and  similar  tro- 
phies of  the  chase,  and  said  by  tradition  to  be  the  spot 
of  Malcolm’s  murder,  and  I had  an  idea  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  castle  chapel. 

In  spite  of  the  truth  of  history,  the  whole  night 
scene  in  Macbeth's  castle,  rushed  at  once  upon  my 
mind,  and  struck  my  imagination  more  forcibly  than 
even  when  I have  seen  its  terrors  represented  by  the 
late  John  Kemble  and  his, inimitable  sister.  In  a 
word,  I experienced  sensations,  whichj  though  not 
remarkable  cither  for  timidity  or  superstition,  did  not 
fail  to  effect  me  to  the  point  of  being  disagreeable, 
while  they  were  mingled  at  the  same  time  with  a 
strange  and  indescribable  kind  of  pleasure,  the  re- 
collection of  which  affords  me  gratiheution  at  this 
moment. 

In  the  year  1814,  accident  placed  mu,  then  past 
middle  life,  in  a situation  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  I have  described. 

I had  been  on  a pleasure  voyage  with  some  friends 
around  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  that 
course  had  arrived  in  the  salt-water  lake  under  the 
Castle  of  Dunvegan,  whose  turrets,  situated  upon  a 
frowning  rock,  rise  immediately  above  the  waves  of 
the  loch.  As  most  of  the  party,  and  I myself  in  par- 
ticular, chanced  to  be  well  known  to  the  Laird  of 
Macleod,  we  were  welcomed  to  the  castle  wth 
Highland  hospitality,  and  glad  to  find  ourselves  in  po- 
lished society,  after  a cruise  of  some  duration.  The 
most  modern  part  of  the  castle  was  founded  in  the  days 
of  James  VI. ; the  more  ancient  is  referred  to  a pe- 
riod “ whose  birth  tradition  notes  not.”  Until  the 
present  Macleod  connected  by  a drawbridge  the  site 
of  the  castle  with  the  mainland  of  Skye,  the  access 
must  have  been  extremoly  difficult.  Indeed,  so  much 
greater  was  the  regard  paid  to  security  than  to  con- 
venience, that  in  former  times  the  only  access  to  the 
mansion  arose  through  a vaulted  cavern  in  a rock, 
up  which  a staircase  ascended  from  the  sea  shore, 
like  the  buildings  we  read  of  in  the  romances  of  Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

Such  a castle  in  the  extremity  of  the  Highlands 
was  of  course  furnished  with  many  a tale  of  tradi- 
tion, and  many  a superstitious  legend  to  fill  occa- 
sional intervals  in  the  music  and  song,  as  proper  to 
the  halls  of  Dunvegan  as  when  Johnson  comme- 
morated them..  We  reviewed  the  arms  and  ancient 
valuables  of  this  distinguished  family— saw  the  dirk 
and  broadsword  of  Rone  Mhor,  and  his  horn,  which 
would  drench  three  chiefs  of  these  degenerate  days. 
The  solemn  drinking  cup  of  the  Kings  of  Man  must 
not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  fairy  banner  given  to  Mac- 
leod by  the  Q,ucen  of  Fairies;  that  magic  flag,  which 
has  been  victorious  in  two  pitched  fields,  and  will 
still  float  in  a third,  the  bloodiest  and  the  last,  when 
the  Elfin  Sovereign  shall,  after  the  fight  is  ended, 
recall  her  banner,  and  carry  off  the  standard-bearer. 

Amid  such  tales  of  ancient  tradition,  I had  from 


Macleod  and  his  lady  the  courteous  offer  of  tbs 
haunted  apartment  of  the  castle,  about  which,  as  a 
stranger,  I might  be  supposed  interested.  Accord- 
ingly, I took  possession  of  it  about  the  witching  hour. 
Except,  perhap.s,  some  tapestry  hangings,  and  the 
extreme  thickness  of  the  walls,  which  argued  great 
antiquity,  nothing  could  have  b^n  more  comfortable 
than  the  interior  of  the  apartment ; but  if  you  looked 
from  the  windows,  the  view  was  such  as  to  corres- 
pond with  the  highest  tone  of  superstition.  An  au- 
tumnal blast,  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  driving 
mist  before  it,  swept  ajong  the  troubled  billows  of 
the  lake,  which  it  occasionallv  concealed,  and  bj'fits 
disclosed.  The  waves  rushcfi  in  wild  disorder  on  the 
shore,  and  covered  with  foam  the  steep  piles  of  rock, 
which,  rising  from  the  sea  in  forms  something  resem- 
bling the  human  figure,  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Madeod’s  Maidens,  and  in  such  a night,  seemed  no 
bad  representatives  of  the  Norwegian  goddesses, 
called  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  or  Riders  of  iric  Storm. 
There  was  sonielhinc  of  the  dignity  of  danger  in  the 
scene;, for  on  a platform  beneath  the  windows  Uj 
an  ancient  battery  of  cannon,  which  had  sometimes 
been  used  against  privateers  even  of  late  years.  The 
distant  scene  was  a view  of  that  part  of  the  Qufllan 
mountains  vvhich  are  called,  from  their  form,  Mac- 
leod’s  Dining-Tables.  The  voice  of  an  angry  cas- 
cade. termed  the  Nurse  of  Rorie  Mhor,  because  that 
chief  slept  best  in  its  vicinity,  was  heanl  from  time 
to  time  mingling  its  notes  with  those  of  wind  and 
wave.  Such  was  the  haunted  room  at  Dunvegan, 
and  as  such,  it  well  deserved  a less  sleepy  inhabi- 
tant. In  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has 
stamped  his  memory  on  this  remote  place,  ”1  look- 
ed,around  me,  and  tyondered  that  I was  not  more 
aflccted ; but  the  mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally 
rcaih'  to  be  moved.”  In  a word,  it  is  necessary  to 
conles.s,  that,  of  all  I heard  or  saw,  the  most  enw- 
ring  spectacle  was  the  comfortable  bed,  in  which  I 
hoped  to  make  amends  for  some  rough  nights  on 
ship-board,  and  where  I sl®P*  accordingly,  without 
thinking  of  ghost  or  goblin,  till  I w'as  called  by  my 
servant  in  the  morning. 

From  this  I am  taught  to  infer,  that  tales  of  ghosts 
and  demonology  are  out  of  date  at  forty  years  and 
upwards ; that  it  is  only  in  the  morning  of  life  that 
this  feeling  of  superstition  “ comes  ox*r  us  like  s 
summer  cloud,”  anecting  us  with  fear,  which  is  so- 
lemn and  a\yful  rather  than  painful ; and  I am 
tempted  to  think,  that  if  I were  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  it  should  have  been  during  a period  of 
life  when  I could  have  treated  it  with  more  interest- 
ing vivacity,  and  might  have  been  at  least  amusing 
if  Icoiild  not  be  instructive.  Even  thepresent  fashion 
of  the  world  seems  to  be  ill  suited  for  studies  of  this 
fantastic  nature ; and  the  most  ordinary  mechanic 
has  learning  sufficient  to  laugh  at  the  figments  which 
in  former  times  were  believed  by  persons  far  advan- 
ced in  the  dit’pest  knowledge  of  the  age. 

I cannot,  however,  in  conscience,  carry  iny  opinion 
of  my  countrymen’s  good  sense  so  far  as  to  excul- 
pate them  entirely  from  the  charge  of  credulity. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  look  for  them  mav,  with- 
out much  trouble,  see  such  manifest  sign^  both  of 
superstition  and  the  disposition  to  believe  in  its  doc- 
trines, as  may  render  it  no  useless  occupation  to 
compare  the  follies  of  our  fathers  with  our, own. 
The  sailors  have  a proverb,  tliat  every  man  in  his 
lifetime  must  eat  n peck  of  impurity ; and  it  seems 
yet  more  clear  that  every  generation  of  the  human 
race  must  swallow  a certain  measure  of  nonsense. 
There  remains  hope,  however,  that  the  grosser  faults 
of  our  ancestors  are  now  out  of  date : and  that  what- 
ever follies  the  present  race  may  be  guilty  of,  the 
sense  of  humanity  is  too  universally  spread  to  wr- 
mit  them  to  think  of  tormenting  wretches  till  they 
confess  what  is  impossible,  and  then  burning  them 
for  their  pains. 


END  OF  DEMONOLOGY  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 
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